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theological  propaganda May  18  33 

view  of  our  war  power May  18  20 

violation  of  morals May  1 1  30 

women  reprimanded May  25  17 

Germany  after  three  drives June  22  15 

Air  raids  on June  29  23 

began  the  war May    4  23 

confessing  her  crimes May  25  31 

Cost  of  truth-telling  in May  11  18 

Discontent  in April  20  20 

economic  weapon  against. .  .April 27  17 

...June    8  15 

Food  conditions  in June    8  53 

Increase  of  crime  in April  27  19 

in  the  East,  Menace  of June    1  22 

No  Ukrainian  food  for April  20  23 

Plans  to  boycott April  20  18 

June  29  16 

Reprisals  against April  20  22 

sells  Oppenheim  pictures .  .  .  May  18  28 

takes  Aland  Islands April  13  17 

will  lo.se  in  Flanders,  Why.  .April 27  7 

Germany's  coming  peace  drive.  .May  18  14 

dying  indu.stries June  15  19 

economic  task May    4  86 

stolen  chemistry June    1  31 

"Gott" May  18  33 

"      June    1  42 

Gough's  error,  General May  11  17 

Granite  block.  Rolling  a June  15  24 

Grass  with  wheat.  Raising June  22  22 

Grossetti,  General June  22  73 

Gun  in  war.  Shot- June  29  25 

-making April  27  59 

75-mile  German April    6  15 

The  big  German May    4  29 

H 

Health,  Army  life  improving. . .  .June  22  19 

Hearst's  loyalty May  25  12 


Date    Page 

Heart-beats,  Control  of June  29  27 

Heroe.=,  American May  25  S4 

Highway  construction  in  war.  .  .  .May    4  28 

Hindonburg  and  I.iudendorff April  20  40 

Hire  and  fire,  \\hat  it  costs  to  April  27  25 

History,  To  rewrite  American.  .  .Jimc     1  40 

Holland,  (Jernian  demands  on. .  .June    8  16 

"                designs  on.  .  .  .May  11  12 

Map  of  Liniburg June    8  17 

Holy  war,  Failure  of May    4  26 

May  18  34 

Hopkins,  Career  of  Esek May    4  68- 

H().spitaLs,  Bombing June  22  28 

Hypermorons "  23 

I 

Ice  age  passing May    4  30 

Immelman's  conqueror April  27  74 

Immigration  decrease June  15  93 

Income  tax  figures April  20  100 

taxes  on  great  riches April  13  109 

Indians  in  war,  American June     1  56 

Insurance,  \\ar April    6  62 

Inventions  not  made  by  GermansJune     1  31 

Investments  and  Finance.; April    6  106 

April  13  106 

April  20  100 

"                      April  27  90 

"                      May    4  86 

"                     May  11  88 

"                      May  18  96 

"                      May  25  118 

"                      June    1  74 

"                      June    8  88 

"                      June  15  88 

June  22  74 

June  29  62 

Ireland,  Catholic  church  and..  .  .June    8  30 

drifting  into  anarchy. ; April   6  29 

German  plot  in June  15  17 

Irish  conscription April  27  13 

May  18  17 

crisis,  America's  part  in.  . .  .May    4  18 

Sinn-Fein  plot June    1  25 

June  15  17 

Irrigation,  Too  much April  13  24 

Italy,  Austrian  drive  against. . .  .June  29  11 

German  propaganda  in June  22  16 

Map  of  Northern June  29  12 

J 

Jahad May    4  26 

Japan,  Russia  and  Siberia April  13  19 

June    1  29 

Japanese  shop  with  oup  methods .  June  29  24 

Jerusalem,  Shakespeare  on June    1  39 

under  Turks May    4  26 

Jews  to  fight  for  Holy  Land ....  April  13  62 

Job  on  the  stage April  6  40 

Joffre  as  a  writer April  27  30 

Jones,     Resignation    of    Bishop 

Paul April  27  32 

Junk  of  battle-fields May  25  19 

K 

Kaiser  at  prayer June    1  44 

Christ  and  Napoleon May  11  30 

lost  his  chance  at  Amiens. .  .       "  17 

Kaiser's  God May  18  33 

regard  for  devil  fish June  22  28 

responsibility  for  war May    4  23 

"  25 

yachting  trophy  pewter ....  June  22  59 

Karl's  letter  to  France,  EmperorApril  27  15 

Kelley  finds  water  at  Gallipoli.  .May     4  59 

Kipling  on  German  Kultur April  13  30 

Kitchin'spubhshers'lobbychargesJune  15  14 

Knee-writing May  18  26 

Kut  garrison,  Mystery  of April  27  19 

L 

Labor  and  capital  bury  hatchet .  .  April  13  16 

and  the  war April  27  27 

conditions  in  Germany May  11  64 

for  a  conclusive  peace June  22  13 

mission,  American "  13 

shortage June    8  92 

Labor's  war-aims April   6  29 

Land  clearing  needed May  18  24 

Lawrence's  vice  crusade,  Bishop.  May  25  32 


Date     Page 

l.crither  substitutes June  15  91 

l.onardo's  "  Last  Supper  "  .  . .  .  April  20  36 

Jtme    8  32 

1  .<t tcrs  from  the  front April    6  8^} 

April  13  83 

"                    April  20  68 

"                    April  27  68 

"                    May    4  62 

"                    May  11  69 

"                    May  18  77 

"                     May  25  61 

" June    1  62 

"                    June    8  60 

"                    June  15  50 

June  22  48 

"                     June  29  48 

Lewis,  Gunner June  15  20 

Liberty  Bonds,  Six  kinds  of April  27  90 

Loan,  Third April    6  43 

"  106 

..  .May  18  15 

Lichnowsky's  revelations,Prince .  May    4  23 

May  11  18 

Lightning  dries  earth's  moisture. June  15  22 

Linen,  Farewell  to April  13  25 

Literary  gems  for  Red  Cross. .  .  .April 20  30 

Lloyd  George,  America  for May  25  13 

meets  food  crisis,  How  Mrs. April  27  62 

unshakable May  25  18 

Lloyd  George's  political  career .  .  June    1  54 

statement  to  Parliament..  .  .April 20  12 

Loans  to  Allies April    6  106 

Ludendorflf  and  Hindenburg ....  April  20  40 

Lufberry,  Career  of  Raoul June    8  41 

Lynching,  The  first  war- April  20  16 

M 

McAdoo  tax  plan June  22  10 

Machinery,  Victory  by May    4  27 

Man  after  the  war April    6  34 

Manganese,  Germany  gets April  20  25 

Man-power  bill April  20  12 

lost  through  war June  29  65 

Maps. 

Austria  (Racial) June  29  14 

Belgium.     See  Western  Front. 

EngUsh  Channel  (full  page). May    4  15 

France.     See  Western  Front. 

Holland  (Limburg) June    8  17 

Italy June  29  12 

Western  Front  (full  page) .  .  April    6  12 

..April  13  11 

..April  20  11 

..April  27  11 

..May    4  15 

..June    8  8 

. . June  15  9 

(full  page) .  .       "  11 

..June  22  9 

Marines,  American June  29  41 

Marksmanship,  Tests  of May    4  31 

Marne-Aisne  drive June  15  11 

Marne  drive,  Map  of June  22  9 

Maurice,  General  P>ederick  B. .  .  May  25  92 

Meals,  "One-piece" May    4  28 

Medals  of  honor,  American May  18  12 

Memorials  past  and  present. .  .  .June    8  27 

Memory  still  desirable May  11  22 

Metals,  Routing  of  imported ....  April  20  27 

Milk,  Food  value  of May  25  24 

Mind  of  the  savage June  15  24 

Missouri  poets June    1  40 

Mohammedan  Holy  War,  No.  .  .May  18  34 

Monkey  or  bee  efficiency May    4  30 

Mooney  case,  President  and.  .  .  .April  13  14 

Motion-pictures,  War June    8  28 

Motor-trucks  for  war-time May  25  106 

to  carry  return  loads June  22  21 

Mourning  badge June  15  73 

Movies  as  art  school June  22  24 

Muck  interned,  Dr May    4  36 

Mlihlon's  war-disclosures "  25 

Munition  factory,  In  a April  27  59 

Music,  Eschewing  German April    6  37 

unpopular,  German May  18  31 

Violinists  eschew  American.  May  11  28 

N 

Nation  and  the  war May  11  25 

National  Unity  League  appeal  for 

a  loyal  Congress June  22  12 
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Date     Page 
X:ivv,  First  Conmumdor  of  Ameri- 
can  May    4  68 

German  stor>'  of  Rebellion 

in  American April  13  19 

Growth  of  American April    G  51 

Xefiro  troops.  Bravery  of June  lo  44 

Nettle  doth  in  Germany April  20  2K 

Ne\vs[)apcr  editor  c.v.  proprietor.    April  l;5  25) 

iiospilal April  \'.i  74 

Nickel  silver June  22  20 

A'///(  Tinux,  Hospital  newsi)aper  April  ]'.i  74 

Non-combatants,  War  on               April  13  33 

Novelists,  American  IN.  British.  .June     1  39 

Nurses,  Mobilizing  women  :  s    .  .  .\pril  27  33 

needed  for  Red  Cross June  22  30 

O 

Oil-bearing  shale May  18  22 

()[)[)('nheim  sale  of  pictures May  18  28 

Ordnance  jjroduction April   <j  21 

Orpen's  war-picture-s June  29  29 

Osborn  at  Portsmouth  prison.  .  ..Jmie  15  33 

P 

Palestine,  Arabs  discuss June  15  20 

Redeeming May  18  66 

Restoration  of April  13  62 

Paper  to  kill  weeds May  18  22 

Paris,  The  battle  for  (with  map). June    8  7 

Jmic  15  9 

Good  I'ridav  massacre  in.  .  .May    4  37 

Patriotic  stupidity May  11  28 

Peace  drive,  (Jermany's  coii-.ing .  May  18  14 

offensive,  German Jvme  22  15 

Peanuts  as  food April  13  22 

Peat  as  a  fertilizer May  11  22 

'Pershing's  Crusaders" June    8  2S 

Pershing's  war-cro.ss  men May  25  84 

Philadelphia  corrupting  .soldiers .  April  20  34 

Reforming May    4  17 

Physical  training  for  employees. .May  11  23 

Phv.sicians,  National  standing  forApril  20  26 

Pii'anlv  battle  (with  map) April    6  11 

April  13  9 

Kpril20  12 

Mav     4  42 

Mav  11  7 

MaV  11  16 

Pictures,  English  war April    6  3S 

Oppenheim  sale  of May  18  28 

Orpen's  war June  29  29 

to  teach  strategy May  11  2(5 

Pigeons  in  war May  25  52 

Plavs  for  soldiers,  Poor M.iy  11  28 

'War May    4  34 

Poetry: 

After  Sunset  (Conkling) April  13  38 

Anxious    Dead,    The     (Mc- 

Crae) Mav  18  39 

April  Night,  An  (Huckfield) .  Mav  25  37 

Army  of  1914  (Pollard) .  .  .  .May  18  37 

Awakening,  The  (Garrison) .  April  13  37 

Habu.shka  (Hates) June  29  36 

H(M)te(l  ll(>ns.  The  (Carlin) .  A])ril    6  45 

Captain  Guvnemer  (Coates)Ai)ril  27  36 

Cehs,  The  ("McClure) AjjhI    6  45 

Cherry-Trees,  The  (Thomas)  A  pi  il  20  39 
Coke  Upon  Littleton  (A\'at- 

son) May    4  40 

Communion  (Peck) Mav  18  37 

Coward,  The  (Giltinan).  .  .  .April  13  38 

Cup,  The  (Teasdale) May  1 1  37 

Dalmatian  Nocturne  (Shan- 

titch) June    8  35 

Dark    Cavalier,    The    (Wid- 

demer) May  11  37 

Dead    to    the    Living,    The 

(Bunyon) May  IS  3() 

Death  in  I'Vance  (Cars(airs).Iune  22  35 
Death's    Brotlu'rluxwl    (Sa.s- 

s(M)n) Miiy  18  3() 

Desert  (d  Shrine,  The  (Rek- 

itch) June    8  36 

Director  of   Pig  Production 

'Thompson) May    4  40 

I'-ijibers  (Hittenhouse) April  13  36 

Kpitrram:      Hupert      Brooke 

(Manning) \pril27  36 

Kpit:iph  on  an  Army  of  Mer- 
cenaries (Houseman) .May  18  37 
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Po<>try:  I^-'"'  f'-'««' 
Evening  by  the  Sea  (Swin- 
burne) . May  25  35 

Figs  from  Thisl les  ( Millav). .  Jimo  29  36 

Final  Dodo,  The  (Hodgson).  May    4  40 

For  France  (Coates) June  22  33 

For  Our  Dead  (I>ow) June  15  36 

Four  Epitaphs  (Edmondsj. .  April  27  38 

France  (Chesterton) June  22  33 

France   Calls   to   Me    (Far- 

rington) June  22  32 

French  C.iptain,  A  (Burr) . .  .  June  22  35 
Ghostly  Galley,  The  (Ritten- 

house) Vpril  13  3t) 

Great     Auk's     Ghost,     The 

(Hodg.son) May    4  40 

Half   a   Score   o'    Sailormen 

(Smith) June  15  34 

Harry  Lauder  (Burr) June  29  36 

H  a  w  t  h  o  r  n  -  S  p  r  a  v ,     The 

(Young) ": April  20  39 

Hawthorne-Tree,  The  (Sas- 

soon) April  20  39 

Heart's  Question,  The  (Rice)May  11  34 

High  Heart  (Kilmer) April  13  37 

I  low  \\\\\  1 1  S(>em'.'  (Towne) .  May  1 1  35 

I  am  Ireland  (Pearse) April    6  45 

I    Have    No    I^over    on    the 

Batt.le-field(Rittenhouse) .  April  13  36 
I  Have  Not  (Jarnered  (iold 

(Pearse) April    6  45 

I  Pay  My  Debt  for  Lafayette 

and  Rochambeaii  (Mas- 
ters)   April  27  36 

In  Domremv  (Garrison). . .    June  22  33 

In  Flanders'' Fields  (McCrae)May  18  39 

In  May  (O'Conor) April    6  45 

In  the  Moonlight  (()'Conor)April    6  45 

In  the  Morning  (Klaxon). .  .June  15  35 

Island  of  Dreams,  The  (Pitt)May  1 1  35 

Jonah  (Graves) May    4  40 

Kitchener  f Morley) April  27  36 

Last  Guest,  The  (Hitch) June    8  35 

Last  Pot,  The  (A.  A.  M.)..  .May  4  40 
Liebknecht    in    Prison 

(Thomas) April  27  38 

Tvonely  Tree,  The  (CJibson) .  April  20  39 

Lost  Songs,  The  (G.  H.) May  11  37 

Loves  and  Hates  (Watson)  .May     4  40 

Lyric,  A  (Garesche) May  11  34 

Madrigal  Saiis  Politesse 

(Daw) April  13  38 

Mater  Dolorosa  (Attwater). June     1  44 

Memory  (Goodman) May  11  35 

Merchantmen  (Smith) June  15  34 

Monk  Pauses  in  His  Labor, 

The  (O'Conor) April    6  45 

Moon  Flight  ( Rice) May  25  37 

Morituri  Te  Saint  ant  (P.  IL 

B.  L.) Mav  18  39 

Mother  Moon  (Burr) Mav  25  37 

Mother,  The  (P(>ars(>) April    (i  45 

Mothers  of  Men  (Garrison)  .June     1  44 

Mourning  (Knevels) Mav  18  37 

Mv  Poetrv  (Dutchitch) lune    8  34 

My  Wage  (Rittenhou.se).. .  .April  13  36 

Nocturne  (Hillyer) May  25  35 

Nocturne     of     Remember(>(l 

Spring  (.\iken) May  25  34 

Not  to  Keep  (Fro.st) June     1  46 

Nur.se  Edith   Cavell   (Mev- 

nell) "    April  27  'MS 

O  White  Shii)  (Doubledav) .  June  15  .'^6 

Oak,  The  (Munroe) ....  .June  29  38 

Ode  to  France  (Mowrer) .  .  .June  22  32 
Old   Trees  and    the   Young, 

Th(<  (Folev) April  20  39 

On  Patrol      1797.  (.\non) . .  .  June  15  35 

One  Mother  (Oxenhani) lune     1  44 

Our  President   (Bates) lune  29  3(i 

l'enit(>nt.  The  (Millay) lune  29  3ti 

Pershing    at    the    Tomb    of 

Lafayette  (Burr) June  29  36 

I'icgan  Pines  (Eaton) .\pril  20  .'W 

Po!)lars,  Thi>  (Garrison) \pril  20  ;>9 

Purple  Thread,  The  (BatesVJune    1  46 

national  View,  .\  (.\non.)  Mav  4  40 
Ringa.skiddy    Child.    The 

(Carlin) May  11  34 

Servia  (Coates) June    8  34 


Poetry:  Dat 

Setting     of     Ant  ares,     The 

(Sterling) May 

Shade  (Garrison) April 

Shoals,  The  (Doubleday).  .  .June 
Silent  Army,  The  (Adamac) .  May 
Somc^where        in        France 

(  Doughty) lune 

Soldier's  Mother,  The  (Ge- 

rahty) June 

Song     of     the     Dead,     The 

(Steganovitch) June 

Sonnet  of  I'nhappiness 

( Pre.shern) June 

Spring  Night  (MowTer) .  .  .  .Mav 
Still  Trees.  The  (McCarthy).April 

Tarras  Wcter  iGib.-^on) ^I;:y 

Thanks  to  My  World  for  the 
Loan     of     a     Fair     Day 

(Benson) June 

Thir.l  Reading,  The  (Sichel).May 

To  a  Child  (Kilmer) April 

Tuscdnia  Dead,  The  (A. W.). April 

I'nbehef  (Garrison) .A.pril 

^'alues  (Rittenhouse) April 

Vernon  Cnstle  (Monroe).  .  .April 

Vikings,  The  (DoUard) April 

^^'h(Il    the    Tran.sports   Sail 

(Burr) June 

Poets,  Mis.souri June 

Polar  ice  decreiising Mav 

Pohtical  drive  of  1918 April 

Posters,  .'^hip-building June 

Wv.r May 

''    June 

Potato  as  food May 

crop.  Importance  of June 

Potsdam  conference June 

Prayer  for  victory June 

Preaching,  Camp April 

Price  decline June 

Prices,  Advance  in June 

CaiLses  of  high April 

Prison,  Osborn  at  Portsmouth..  .June 
Prisoner  (^scapes  from  Germany .  May 
Profiteers,  Taxing  war June 


0    Pafie 

25  35 

20  39 

15  36 

18  36 

22  33 

1  44 

8  36 

8  36 

25  34 

20  39 

11  34 


29  38 

4  40 

13  37 

27  38 

13  37 

13  36 

27  36 

6  45 

1  44 

1  40 

4  30 

13  14 

29  30 

25  26 


Q 

Quakers'  attitude  toward  the  warMay  1 1 

Other June     1 

Quartermaster  Corps,  Work  of.  .April    6 

Quebec  riots .\pril  13 

April  20 

waking  up June  22 

R 

Railroad,  Australia's  new May  IS 

names  to  go June  22 

rates  higher lune  29 

revenue  increase lune    8 

wage  increase May  25 

Railroads,  Superfluous. Mav  25 

Rails  after  the  war \pnl  13 

Rat  cen.sus May     4 

Reclaiming  man-pow(T  for  war.  ..\pril    6 

Red  Cross  drive Mav  18 

May -25 

Firing  on  the April  13 

fund Jvme  15 

LitiTary  gems  for  British.  .  .April  20 

nurses  needed lune  22 

r(>patriation  work  in  France. May  18 

Treasures  for  the lune     8 

Reims.  Destruction  of April 27 

Relief,     Ameiican    contributions 

for April   6 

Religion  in  Bolshevik  Russia. . .  .  .\pril    6 

of  soldi<Ts \i>ril  27 

remaking .\pril  13 

training  camp April    6 

unitv  in  Armv lune    8 

Ucpri.^al.s,  Briti.sh." April  20 

Uctiring.  Danger  of '.  .  .   June  29 

H(>vcnue,  AVar-time June    8 

Hichlhofen's  tactics May  18 

Rights  of  nations l\Iay  11 

Rivet(Ms  in  shiinards,  Rival June     8 

Rizzo,  Italian  commander lune  29 

Roail  con.st ruction  war-nece.ssity.May  4 
system,  \\'e  should  have  a.  .June  8 
taxes  for  autos Ai)ril   6 


38 
32 


15  90 

15  50 

8  31 

6  42 

22  78 

15  88 

27  92 

15  33 

18  :«) 

15  14 


31 
43 
22 

IS 
21 
17 


21 
21 
64 
88 
11 
•20 
106 
27 
32 
32 
23 
33 
31 
30 
30 
81 
26 
28 

60 
41 
34 
33 
42 
31 
22 
25 
11 
62 
30 
47 
45 
28 
22 
34 
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Date     Page 

Roads  in  France,  Aincrican \pril  13  25 

One-way  hill May  IK  25 

Roosevelt  denounres  Hearst          May  25  12 

Roosevelt's  Portland  speech          April  13  14 

Roumania's  Queen  defies  Kaiser  June    8  56 

liussia,  Allied  intervention  in .  .    June  29  20 

Anarchv  in Vpril  27  20 

Bolshevik  rule  in May  1 1  18 

demoralized lunc     1  28 

from  within June  29  21 

(lerman  peace  in May  18  14 

Japanese  intervention  in.  .    June     1  29 

means,  What  a  (lermanized.       "  22 

Rhms  to  evanfielize June  22  30 

Russia's  fate  in  Ciernian  hands .  .  April    6  28 

new  gods April   6  41 

Ryan,  Career  of  John  D May  11  48 

to  build  aircraft,  John  D.  .  .May  11  10 

S 

SubotaKc  law May    4  19 

Safety  i.^lands  dangerous April  27  22 

Salvage  from  battle-fields May  25  19 

Salvation  Army  war-work May  11  32 

Savage,  Mind  of  the June  15  24 

Scholars  and  the  war June  22  25 

Schools  have  helped  to  win  war .  June    8  25 
Schubert  and  Schumann  in   En- 
glish   April   6  37 

Schwab  appointment • .  May  11  10 

Career  of  Charles  M "  51 

Sedition  bill May    4  19 

Seicheprey,  American  victory  at 

(with  map) "  13 

Senate  traditions June  15  68 

Sermons,-  War April  20  37 

Service  star.  Gold June  15  73 

Shakespeare,  German  edition  of  .Jime  29  32 

on  Jerusalem June    1  39 

Shakespeare-Bacon  in  Austria. .  .May    4  34 

Shell-shock,  Varieties  of June    8  65 

Ship-building "  14 

American May  18  10 

Plan  to  speed  up June     1  32 

posters June  29  30 

to  beat  submarines May    4  20 

Shipping  Board,  American April    6  64 

Ships,  VVelding  damaged  GernianApril  13  23 

Shipyards  gaining  on  L'^-boats. .   April    6  17 

Rival  riveters  in June    8  47 

Shoe  restri(!tions Time  29  62 

Shooting,  Laboratory  tests  of.  .  .May    4  31 

Shotgun  in  war June  29  25 

Siberia,      America's      "designs" 

upon April  13  19 

See  Japan. 

Silk  importations  increase April  27  96 

Silver,  No  more  "German" Tune  22  20 

Singing  of  soldiers June     1  37 

Sinn- Fein-German  plot June     1  25 

June  15  17 

Slang,  Our  new June  15  30 

Smith  College  girls  at  Front June  15  40 

Smith's  biggest  job,  Gipsy April  13  32 

Soldiers,     Fighting     quality     of 

American June  22  7 

in  France,  American April  20  78 

in  Picardy-Flanders  battle.  .May    4  42 

Reeducating  crippled June  29  33 

Rehgion  for April    6  42 

with  war-crosses,  American .  May  25  84 
Soldiers'  letters.     Sec  Letters. 


Date     Pane 

Soldiers'  life;  at  t  lu;  Frcjiit. \pril    6  86 

singing June     1  37 

songs May    4  38 

soul,  Baring  the April  27  34 

Songs  in  English,  German April    6  37 

of  soldiers May    4  38 

South  must  furnish  food April  20  108 

Spain.  Gerard's  visit  to May  18  t)6 

German  intrigue  in April  20  23 

Si)ies  among  American  troops. .    Maj'  25  72 

Curbing May    4  19 

Siirings,  Sign-posts  at  desert June  29  26 

Spy-hunting May    4  50 

I^roblem May  25  25 

Stage  women's  war-relief April  13  66 

Stamps  not  needed.  Cancelled..    May  18  25 

Standardization,   International ..  April  27  23 

State  Department  activity April    6  58 

Stenographers,   Government 

wants May  25  95 

Stokes,  Conviction  of  Mrs June  15  13 

Submarine,  America  hunting  theJune     8  67 

delusions,  German May  18  19 

ineffectiveness June  22  17 

Methods  of  fighting  the June  15  21 

raid  off  .\merican  coa.st June  15  7 

"  36 

June  22  40 

warfare,  British. Tune  15  60 

Status  of May    4  20 

Submarines  r.s.  .shipyards April  16  17 

Sub.stitute  materials  in  GermanyMay  18  99 

Substitutes  for  tobacco,  German  .  .\pril  27  56 

Wheat April  13  26 

Use  of April  20  53 

Suffrage  in  Southern  primaries.  .]\Iay  11  14 

Sugar-beet  sirup May  25  21 

cane.  Paper  to  kill  weeds  in. May  18  22 

Sweden  menaced  by  Germany .  .  .April  13  17 

Swinmiing-pools,  Clean May  18  26 


T 

Targets,  Landscape May 

Tax  plan,  McAdoo June 

Taxes,  Raising  new " 

War Tune 

Taxing  war-profiteers Tune 

Tea-drinking,  Origin  of April 

Tf  agle.  Career  of  Walter  C'lark. .  June 

Telephone  girls  for  war April 

Telephoning  to  a  train Tune 

Writing  while May 

Theater-ticket  .speculation Tune 

Thrift  campaign Tune 

Titles  to  go,  Canadian May 

Tobacco,  German  sub.stitutes  for.  April 

Tool  power.  Victory  by May 

Toti,  Italian  hero April 

Tractors  replace  labor Tune 

Trade  aft  er  war May 

boycott  on  Gcrniany April 

"  Tune 

"  April 

Changes  in  our  foreign April 

Training  does  for  physique.  What 

.\rm3' April 

Trai)-,shooting  in  war Jime 

Tree-guessing  contest May 

Trench  fever Maj' 

Trucks  to  carry  return  loads ....  June 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  squabbling .  June 
Turks,  Jerusalem  under May 
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26 

22 

10 

74 

8 

11 

15 

14 

13 

22 

8 

50 

6 

80 

15 

25 

25 

22 

22 

62 

1 

74 

25 

17 

27 

56 

4 

27 

13 

85 

8 

23 

18 

96 

20 

18 

29 

16 

27 

17 

20 

103 

6 

32 

29 

25 

11 

20 

25 

21 

22 

21 

8 

18 

4 

26 

Date  Page 
Turks  vs.  Christians  at  Sinai .  .  .April  20  83 
Turnverein  disbands May  25     32 

U 
"f '-boats."     iSee  Submarine. 

I  kraine.  No  food  in April  20     23 

I  iiited  States  debt May  1 1     88 

Sit  America. 


Vegetables  and  fruits.  New June     1     34 

^■ice,  Crusade  again.st .May  25     32 

^'iolini.sts  eschew  American  musicMay  11     28 


Wag(!  adju.'-tment April 

War  and  the  moral  law May 

art  in  England June 

cost,  Each  citizen's  share  of.April 

War-cripples,  Work  for June 

cross  for  Americans June 

crosses,  How  Americans  won  May 

finance April 

methods  and  plans Tune 

on  non-combatants April 

Our  first  year  in  the April 

I)hilosophy May 

plays May 

savings  po.sters June 

work.  Big  men  for May 

War's  effect  on  the  race April 

\A'ashington  statues  in  New  YorkJune 

\\'ar-swoll(>n April 

^^"aste,  Exhibit  to  show April 

^^'ater  diviner  at  Gallipoli May 

Welding  damaged  German  ships. April 

West,  Bookish April 

Western  Front,  Battles  on  the .  .  .  June 
"  .  . .June 

"  . . .June 

Maps  of.     See  Maps. 

Wheat  conservation April 

April 

Raising  grass  with Tune 

substitutes April 

Whitman,  Devotees  of Tune 

Wilson's  Baltimore  address April 

ideas,  German  comment  on.  .April 

^^'ireless  in  police  work April 

\\'oin;Ln's  fitne.s.'-'  for  war-work.  .  .April 

\\'oinen  at  the  Front,  College.  .  .June 

'     clergy,  Catholic,  satire  on.  .  .June 

Effects  of  war  on  Elngli.sh. .  .May 

for  men's  jobs May 

in  industry June 

munition  workers June 

Work,  Idlers  must Tune 

Worlfl  growing  warmer May 

Worry,  The  i)assing  of April 

Wright,  Career  of  Harold  Bell. . .  April 
'V^'riters,  American  vs.  British  .  .  .  June 


Y 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  activities  on  Front. June  29  34 

in  Fran(!e May  18  56 

Recruiting  for May    4  38 

Z 

Zeebrugge,  British  raid  on May    4  16 

May  11  42 

Zionism,  Arab  view  of June  15  20 


27 

21 

11 

30 

15 

27 

20 

100 

22 

22 

29 

38 

28 

84 

20 

19 

1 

19 

13 

33 

6 

19 

11 

30 

4 

34 

1 

38 

11 

10 

6 

34 

8 

27 

27 

53 

27 

23 

4 

59 

13 

23 

13 

30 

8 

7 

15 

9 

22 

15 

20 

29 

27 

26 

22 

22 

13 

26 

15 

29 

20 

15 

6 

30 

20 

24 

13 

19 

15 

42 

22 

29 

11 

60 

4 

53 

1 

32 

15 

74 

8 

12 

4 

30 

6 

41 

13 

64 

1 

39 

A  Date     Page 

A.  A.  M May    4  40 

A.  W April  27  38 

Abbott,  Edward  J Tune  22  19 

Ackerman,  Carl  W May  25  46 

Adams,  Frederick  Upham "  10 

.\danac,  Ian May  18  36 

.\iken,  Conrad May  25  34 

Ames,  Wlnthrop May  18  56 

Amette,  Cardinal May    4  37 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Barrett June  15  40 

Angellotti,  Marion  Polk May  25  37 

Atherton,  Gertrude April  27  42 

Atkinson,  C.  J April  20  37 

.^ttwater,  Aubrey June    1  44 


INDEX  OF  AUTHORS 

Date     Page 

Aubigne,  Henri  Merle  d' May  25  77 

Austin,  O.  P May  18  96 

Azan,  Lieut.-Col.  Paul April  27  8 

May  11  40 

B 

Baker,  Secretary  Newton  D .  .  .  .  April  27  9 

May  18  12 

Balfour,  Arthur  James April  27  9 

May  25  42 

Barbour,  Langhorne May  25  87 

Barrie,  Sir  James  M April  20  30 

June    8  26 

Barthelme,  Georg April    6  30 


Date     Page 

Bartkowick,  F.  T April  20  74 

Bassett,  John  Spencer June    8  39 

Bates,  Katharine  Lee June    1  46 

"...June  29  36 

liazin,  Henri April  20  78 

Beaverbrook,  Lord June  29  29 

Belloc,  Hilaire June    1  19 

"  20 

Benes,  Edouard April  13  43 

Bennett,  Arnold Tune  29  29 

Bennett,  James  Gordon June    1  47 

Benson,  Stella June  29  38 

Berenger,  Henry May  18  9 

l^erger.  Marcel May  25  38 
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Date    Page 

Berpor,  Maude May  25  38 

Bcrpier^  Victor June  22  14 

Beruhard,  Georg April    6  28 

May  11  13 

Bemheim,  6.  M June  15  50 

Bernstein,  Hermann April  20  67 

Berr>',  George  L June  22  14 

Bidtus,  Khalil May    4  26 

Bidou,  Henri June    S  8 

Binvon,  Laurence Mav  IS  36 

Bhu-hlv,  Arthur  T ''  26 

Block,"  Ralph April    6  15 

Blum,  Alice May  11  40 

Boag,  Lieutenant lune     I  62 

Bode,  Dr.  \\  ilhelm  von May  IS  28 

Bohne,  Arnold lime  22  42 

Bonar  Law,  Andrew April  20  12 

June  29  11 

Borah,  Senator  Willia:;i  10 June  15  14 

June  22  11 

Borden,  Sir  Robert April  13  18 

May  27  17 

Borglum,  Gutzon April    6  16 

May  25  9 

Bourassa,  Henri April  20  21 

Bowles,  Admiral  Fr:m(  is  T May  18  11 

Bradley,  Timothv  \\' June  15  47 

Braisted,  Atlmiral  W.  C April  20  26 

Brasol,  Boris luiic     1  23 

Britton,  W.  E May  IS  24 

Brooke,  Richard  I) June    8  60 

Brooks,  Sydney lime  22  18 

Broun,  Hey  wood April    4  36 

Brown,  Alice May  25  41 

Brown,  Elmer  E April  13  33 

Brown,  Francis May  25  61 

lirownc,  Louis  Edgur June     1  23 

Bruce,  H.  Addington April  13  44 

Buchan,  John May  II  40 

BuUard,  Florence June  22  50 

Burian,  Count June     1  27 

Burr,  Ameha  Josephme May  25  37 

June     1  44 

■'                     June    6  35 

June  29  36 

Burr,  Charles  W April  20  25 

BurtsetT,  \  ladimir June  29  21 

Bush,  John May  11  73 

C 

Cabot,  Richard  C A\n'i\  27  46 

Callioun,  Arthur  W "  44 

(Calvert,  Louis lunc    8  40 

Cameron,  William  E April  13  10 

Campbell,  Rev.  R.  J hme    S  30 

Capelle,  Admiral  von Mav     4  20 

May  IS  19 

Carlin,  Francis April    6  45 

May  11  34 

(Jarpenti-r,  Captain May  11  42 

Carjxmter,  Charles June  29  48 

Carson,  Sir  Edward May    4  18 

Carson,  W  illiam  B Tune  22  .54 

Curstairs,  C'aiToU June  22  35 

Carver,  John  L hme     1  -13 

Cavers,  Jane June  29  51 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel  (le...\pril27  42 

Chamberlain,  Senator  ( 'icorge  Iv  .  Ma v  1 1  11 

..May  25  9 

Charles  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria.   April  27  15 

..June  29  11 

Chase,  Daniel May  25  38 

Clicradame,  Andre .\.\n\\  13  43 

Chest iTton,  Cecil lime  23  33 

Chestert.on,  G.  K \prir20  35 

('hurchill,  Winston  SiH-iiccr      ...Mav  18  9 

Mav  25  8 

Clark,  Arthur  TillotHon Mav  1 1  38 

('lark,  Irving May  IS  SI 

Clark,  Judge  Walter May  11  14 

Cl.irk,  W.  Irving June  22  54 

Clarke,  I. la  Clyde April  13  43 

Clarke,  Josej)!!  1 June    S  36 

("luxlon,  Philanilcr  P June    S  25 

Clemciiceuu,  Premier  Georges..  .April  13  9 

..."  4() 

...Jtme22  7 

CoateB,  Florence  Earle \pril27  36 

",                 June    8  34 

June  22  33 

Cobb,  Irvin  S    lune  22  S 


Date    Page 

Colbv,  Bainbridge May  18  U 

Collins,  J.  P April20  30 

Comstock,  L.  K April  27  21 

ConkUng,  Grace  Hazard April  13  38 

Conoley,  John June    8  32 

Cooke,  Slarjorie  Benton May  25  38 

Copeau,  Jacques May    4  34 

Corbin,  John May    4  34 

Coulter,  Dean  Stanley May  18  23 

Courtin,  Arthur Jime  22  40 

Craig,  Matthew May  25  38 

Craigen,  Emilv  W April  13  84 

Creel,  ( leorge" April 20  50 

("rile,  George  W April 27  66 

Cronkhite,  Maj.-Gen.  Adelbert.  .Apiil  13  10 

Crowdcr,  Mai.-Gen.  Enoch  M.  April  13  10 

..June    S  12 

Crozier,  Maj.-Gen.  William May  25  83 

Curzon,  Lord May  25  18 

Czernin,  Coimt April  27  16 

D 

Dammer,  Udo April  27  56 

Daniels,  Secretary  Josephus  S. .  .May  18  12 

...June    8  7 

. . .June  15  8 

D'Annunzio,  Hugo April  13  73 

Davison,   Henry   P May  18  32 

•'                  June     1  42 

June  15  31 

Daw,  Beatrice \pril  13  38 

Day,  Justice  Wilham  R June  15  16 

Dazzi,  Romano June  22  24 

Dearborn,  George  Van  Ness June    S  22 

Debs,  I'Aigene  \' June  22  14 

Debu.s.sy,  Claude May     4  33 

Delano^  Jane  A June  22  30 

Delme-liaddifTe,  Gen.  Charles.  .  Mav  II  10 

Dent,  Jr.,  S.  Hubert May  18  12 

"  13 

Dernburg,  Bernhard April  20  20 

Devlin,  Joseph April  27  13 

Dewev,  George April  20  46 

De  Woody,  Charles  F May    4  50 

Dillon,  John April    6  29 

June     I  26 

Dimnet,  Abbe  Ernest April  27  30 

Dollard,  Rev.  James  B April    6  45 

Donnelly,  Hal  B April    6  S3 

Doubleday,  James  Stewart June  15  36 

Doughty,  Mulford June  22  33 

Downes,  W.  H May  25  26 

Draper,  Arthur  S April  27  9 

lune  29  12 

Drav,  Joslyn Mav  25  .38 

Dreliei-,  N\  illiam  C May     4  S6 

Dumas,  Alexandre A|)ril  27  41 

Dun.sanv,  I^ord June     1  42 

Durantv,  Waher June    S  9 

Dutchifch,  Jovan June    S  34 

]•: 

Easlev,  Ralph  M Mav  1 1  64 

l<:at()n,  G.  S Vpril  27  22 

Eaton,  Walter  Prichi'rd \pril  20  39 

Edmonds,  J.  M April 27  .38 

iMJwards,  Edward                        .  .Mav  IS  .39 

Ellis,  llavelock.  .  .                      .  .    April  20  .33 

Ellis,  William  T. .                            .Vi)ril    6  41 

Einstein,  Lewis.  .                            .Mav  11  40 

Evrard,  I.  N    .                                  June     1  40 

lOyre,  Lincoln .  .  .?day  18  9 

I' 

Fairchild,  David May  11  19 

Paris,  Ellsworth.  .  .                          June  15  24 

Paris,  Paul  Pat  Ion May  IS  .30 

Farley,  Cardinal .June    S  30 

Parrington,  Harrv  \\  (>bb hme  22  32 

Farris,  Russell  iV May  25  61 

Feililen,  Edith  M June     S  26 

Fickcrt,  District  Attorney .April  13  14 

Filene,  Ivlward  A ' Mav  IS  1 1 

Finck,  Henry  T May     4  33 

Findlay,  Hugh lune    S  40 

Fi.sluT,  Irving June  22  39 

Fisk,  l'",ugene  Lvman                       .hm(>  22  .39 

Fiske,  Bradlev  A                               .M.iv  25  42 

Fletcher,  J.  S .lune  22  .39 


Date    Page 

Foch,  Gen.  Ferdinand April  13  9 

"  46 

May  11  10 

"                    June    8  32 

Foley,  Helen April  20  39 

P'oUett,  Helen April  13  44 

Follett,  Thomas. April  13  44 

Follett,  Wilson April  13  44 

Forbes,  B.  C April  13  44 

Ford,  Henry April    6  80 

May    4  27 

May    6  55 

Forrest,  Wilbur April  13  33 

May  18  11 

Forrest,  William May  11  26 

Forster,  F.  W June    1  43 

Fortcsque,  Granville April  13  43 

Fosdick,  Raymond  B April  20  34 

Frank,  Louis  J April  27  33 

Franz,  I^ouglas May  11  70 

Freeling,  Attorney-General April    6  39 

Freytag-J>oringhoven, Baron  von. May  11  37 

Frost,  Robert June     1  46 

Fuller,  Henry  B April  27  42 

G 

G.  H May  11  37 

CJallichan,  Walter  M May  25  46 

Gangliofer,  Ludwig May  18  34 

Garden,  Mary Mav    4  33 

Garesche,  Rev.  P^dward  1' May  11  34 

Garfield,  Harry  A June  29  17 

Garrison,  Theodosia April  13  37 

April  20  39 

June    1  44 

June  22  33 

Gates,  Arthur  I May    4  31 

Geddes,  Sir  Eric May    4  20 

George  \ .,  of  England,  King. . .  .June  15  18 
George.     »S'ee  Lloyd  George. 

Gerahty,  Lalla June     1  44 

Gerard",  James  W May  18  66 

Gibb,  Wallace April  13  83 

Gibbons,  Floyd April  27  48 

Gibbs,  Philip April    6  13 

Mav    4  42 

June  22  29 

Gib.son,  Wilfretl  \\  ilson April  20  39 

May  11  34 

Gifford,  W'alter  S June    1  74 

Gilbert ,  C.  W June     1  23 

(iilmore,  Captain June  15  7 

"  36 

(iilpatrick,  John  Guy June    8  42 

Giltinaii,  Caroline April  13  38 

Giragos.'^ian,  Garabed  T.  K .\pril  20  26 

Gish,  Lillian June  22  48 

Gla.ss,  Frank  P June  15  15 

Glea.son,  Arthur June  22  14 

Goldstein,  David May  18  11 

Gompers,  Samuel June  22  13 

Goodman,  Henrv Mav  11  35 

Goodwin,  T.  H  .' April  27  66 

(lordon,  George  BjTon \Iay  25  46 

Gorky,  Maxim April  27  20 

June     1  28 

June  29  22 

Gortner,  R.  A April  13  22 

( lorton,  F.  K May  18  24 

Grav(>s,  John  Temple June    8  11 

( iraves,  Robert May    4  40 

Gray.  Louis  Herbert May  25  41 

Green,  Martin April  13  .54 

Greer,  Hal  Irby June    8  60 

Gregg,  Richard  B April  27  25 

Guyette,  Raymond May  25  87 

(irose,  Howard June  22  48 

(Juiches,  Gu.stave June     S  39 

Guteliii.s,  Donal.l  I Mav  11  69 


H 

Haig.  Field-Marshal  Sir  Dougl 

Hall,  Robert  G 

Hal.sey,  Francis  W 

Hamilton,  Rachel 

Hamp,  PieiTe 

Harden.  Maximilian 

Harding,  Governor  William  I, 

Harhm,  R.  E 

Han)li,in,  T'A'erett 


< 


.  April  27 
.  April  13 

April  13 
.June  22 
.May  IS 
..lune     1 

June  29 
.  May  25 
.June    1 


24 
38 
42 
32 
27 
16 
51 
64 
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Date  Pago 

Harris,  Corra May  2')  :i7 

Hav,  Marv  (JarroU                          April'i?  :« 

HoArnc,  H".  P May  H  17 

Hrarst,  William  K                          May  25  13 

HtHlin,  Naboth                                  Juno  22  14 

Heffoman,  Sergeant                        May  25  84 

HelfTcrirh,  Dr.  Karl                       May    4  25 

June  15  20 

Helps,  A.  K .1  line  22  39 

Hempel,  Frieda May  25  27 

Hemlcrson,  Bishop  Theodore \pril  27  32 

J  lenderson,  W .  .) May    4  33 

May  18  31 

Herrmann,  C.  F.  von                      June  15  22 

Herve,  Gustave lune  29  20 

Heuffaker.  E.  C May  18  23 

Heyliser,  William June  15  28 

HiU,  Carl  K April20  71 

Hill.  Marion June    8  39 

Hillis,  Newell  Dwight April  13  41 

"                    Jime     1  42 

Hillyer,  Robert  Silliman May  25  35 

Hindenburg,  Field-Mjtrshal  von.  April  20  40 

Hitehcock,  Senator  Gilbert  M.  ..April    6  16 

.April  27  12 

Hodges,  William May  11  14 

Hodgson,  Ralph May    4  40 

Hoffman,  Dr May  25  51 

Holbrook,  Charles  E June  15  36 

Holden,  P.  G May  25  21 

HoUiday,  Robert  Cortes April  13  44 

Holmes,  J.  S May  11  20 

Holmes,  Justice  O.  W June  15  16 

Holt,  Byron  W April  13  106 

ilohzelaw,  William  H May  25  41 

Ilou.seman,  A.  E May  18  37 

Howe,  H.  E May  18  22 

May  25  21 

HowelLs,  WiUiam  Dean May  11  29 

Huckfield.  Leyland May  25  37 

Hudson,  W.  G April  27  24 

Huebner,  Grover  G April  27  46 

Huggins,  Miller April  27  74 

Hulol,  E.  W May  11  23 

Hurd,  Riehard  M May  11  12 

Hurley,  Edward  N April    6  64 

Hutin,  Marcel June    8  7 

"                                            June  29  23 

Hyde.  Ida  Henrietta June  22  28 

I 

Iglchard,  Ferdinand  Cowle April  13  44 

lliodor Aprill3  38 

Hitch,  Voislav June    8  35 

Invin,  Inez  Haynes June  22  30 

J 

James,  Edwin  L .lune    1  20 

Jeglitch,  Dr May  25  15 

Jenks,  Jeremiah  W lune  22  36 

Jessop,  E.  P April  13  23 

Johnson,  Emory  R April  27  46 

John.son,  Rossiter April    6  36 

John.son,  Samuel June  22  42 

Jone.s,  Mrs.  Beverly April  20  70 

Jordan,  David  Starr May  18  23 

Iv 

Kahn,  Julius April   6  17 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II April   6  11 

April27  15 

May  11  7 

May  18  33 

"  34 

"                June    8  7 

"                June  22  27 

"                >'  29 

Kane,  Dr.  E.  O'Neill April  13  21 

Kauffman,  Reginald  Wright June  29  44 

Keith,  .\rthur June    8  21 

Kellogg,  Paid  I' May  11  .54 

Kellogg,  Vernon April  13  43 

May  11  38 

Kemp,  Sir  Edward June  22  17 

Kent,  Sir  Stephenson April  27  22 

Kettle,  Thomas  M April  13  51 

Kidd,  Benjamin May  25  41 

Kilmer.  Aline April  13  37 

King,  Stanton  H April  20  .56 

Iving,  Truby June  22  20 


Date  Pago 

Kipling,  Rudyard April  13  30 

Kit(h(>ner,  Lord June    8  32 

Kitchin,  Congressman  Claude. .  .June    8  11 

June  15  14 

"  Klaxon  " June  15  35 

Knevrls,  Gertrude May  18  37 

Knof-ppel,  C.  E June    1  32 

Kiihlwetter.  Capt May    4  20 

L 

Eadd,  Prof.  George  T Time    8  29 

Lagerlof ,  Selma May  25  38 

Landrith,  Ira April    (>  42 

Lang,  Archbishop  Cosmo  Gordon.April  13  32 

Lansing,  Secretary  Robert Time  29  14 

Lauder,  Harry May    4  3S 

Laufer,  William June  22  45 

Law.     Sec  Bonar  Law 

La  \\'all,  Charles  H June     1  34 

Lawrence,  Bishop  W'm May  25  32 

Lawrence,  David April  20  16 

April  27  13 

Le  Blang,  Joe June  22  62 

Leigh,  Townes  R June    1  31 

Levi,  Israel April  13  33 

Lewis,  Senator  James  II May  25  13 

Leygues,  Georges June    8  14 

Leyland,  John May    4  16 

Lichnowskv,  Prince May    4  23 

Lindsay,  W.  W Tune  15  47 

Littlefield,  Walter June  22  24 

Lloyd  George,  David April   6  14 

April  13  9 

"                   April  20  12 

(I                                                               II        a  lo 

"                           ]                                  "        "  14 

!!!'!.;!;  ;'April  27  13 

..April  27  14 

"                   May    4  18 

"                   May  18  9 

"                   June    1  54 

"                   June    8  7 

.Tune    8  14 

"                   .Tune  15  17 

"                   .Tune  22  7 

"                   June  29  14 

Lloyd  George,  Mrs.  David April  27  62 

Lodge,  Sir  Oliver May  25  45 

Love,  Bert June  15  29 

Low,  Sir  Sidney June  15  36 

Lowry,  R.  J April   6  86 

Lowry,  R.  K June  22  47 

Lucas,  Edward  Verrall May  25  51 

Ludendorff,  General April   6  11 

April   6  14 

April20  40 

May  11  7 

Lutz,  Frank  E May  18  24 

M 

McAdoo,  Secretary  W.  G May  18  15 

May  25  11 

"                      May  25  120 

"                      June  15  15 

"                      June  22  10 

McCarthy,  John  Russell April  20  39 

McCarthy,  Thomas June  22  59 

McClure,  John April    6  45 

McConaughy,  James  L June    8  29 

McCormack,  John May  25  87 

McCormick,  Medill May  25  83 

McCrae,  John May  18  .39 

McCubbin,  G.  R April  27  74 

McDermott,  Fraucis April  27  69 

McDougall,  Allan  Ro.ss .Tune    1  37 

McGuirk,  Regis May  11  73 

McCJwire,  Allen  P June  15  .55 

McHugh,  J.  G Tune  22  .54 

McKenna,  James  A May  18  78 

McKenzie,  V.  A Tune    8  28 

McKenzie,  Sergt.  K.  K April  13  62 

McLachlan,  Maj.-Gen.  J.  D.  .  .  .April    6  11 

McLaughlin,  Andrew  C June     1  40 

McLeod,  T.  B Tune  22  38 

McMurtrie,  Douglas  C June  29  33 

McPherson,  Wm.  L Tune  15  9 

Tune  29  12 

" Time  29  13 

MacBranan,  Malachi June  15  17 


Date    Pago 

Marpherson,  J.  J Tune  22  29 

Mann,  Khristine Tunc  15  74 

-Manning,  Frederic April  27  36 

Manson,  Marsden May    4  30 

March,  General  Peyton  C May  18  12 

Marco-sson,  Isaac  V May  25  42 

Marcus,  Jos.  H April    6  34 

Marshall,  H.  Snowden April    6  16 

Martin,  Helen  R May  25  37 

Ma.saryk,  Thomas  G Tune  29  15 

.NIastcrs,  Edgar  Lee April  27  36 

Masterton,  W.  G April    6  33 

Matzenauer,  Margarete May  25  27 

Maurice,  General  Sir  F.  B April  27  9 

"                       April  13  9 

Tune  29  11 

Maxim,  Hudson Tune    1  34 

"Mephisto" May    4  .36 

Mcrcier,  Cardinal May  11  32 

Mcrriman,  Mary  R May    4  28 

Mew,  Egan June  15  27 

Meyer,  .Tohn Tune  15  47 

Moynell,  Alice April  27  36 

Mielziner,  I^eo May  11  26 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent June  29  36 

Milne,  Leila Tune    8  .56 

Monroe,  Harriet April  27  36 

Tune  29  38 

Moore,  George  Foot May  25  41 

Morgonthau,  Henry  M June  15  .50 

Morlev,  Christopher April  27  38 

Morris,  Robert  T Tune  22  38 

Motono,  Viscount  Ichiro Tune    1  29 

Mott,  John  R Tune  29  34 

Mouchanow,  Marfa May  25  46 

Mowrer,  FMgar  A June  29  12 

Mowrer,  Paul  Scott May  11  9 

May  25  34 

Tunc  22  32 

MUhlon,  Dr.  W' May    4  25 

Murphy,  Walter  G June  22  .56 

Murray,  Andrew  J May  25  61 

Mu.sgrave,  George  Clark Maj*  11  37 

N 

Naumann,  Friedrich April  20 

April  27 

Nepean,  Mrs  Evan April  27 

New,  Senator  H.  S April   6 

Newcombe,  H.  G Tune  15 

Nexo,  Martin  Anderson May  11 

Nichols,  F.  C April  27 

Nicoll,  Sir  Wm.  Robert.son Tune     1 

Nissl(>y,  John  K Tune     1 

Norton,  Charles  Philip June     1 

O 

O'Connor,  James  P .Tune    8 

O'Conor,  Norreys  Jephson April    6 

Ollivant,  Alfred April  27 

O'ReiUy,  Edward  S Tune    8 

Osborn,  Dr May  18 

Osborn,  E.  B May  25 

Osborn,  Thomas  M Tune  15 

Oxenham,  John Tune     1 

"  June    8 

P 

P.  G.  K May  25 

P.  H.  B.  L May  18 

P.  L May  11 

Padgett,  L.  P May  18 

Palmer,  A.  Mitch(>ll June    8 

Palmer,  Major  Frederick April  20 

Parker,  Henry  T May    4 

Parker,  Arthur  C Tune     1 

Parker,  Edelle June  29 

Pansons,  Floyd  ^^' June     1 

Pearse,  Padraic April    6 

Pearson,  George May  18 

Peary,  Admiral  Robert  1% April    6 

Peck,  George  W June  29 

Peck,  Samuel  Minturii May  18 

Perrie,  G.  H May  11 

Pershing,  General  John  J Ai)ril  13 

June  15 

Persius,  Capt May  18 

May  18 

Persky,  Serge April  27 

Pitt,  Gertrude Mav  1.1 
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Date     Page 

Plant,  M.  H May  -'.-,  S7 

Poindextor,  .Seiuitor  Miles April    tl  10 

Polbrd,  Alfred  \V M.iv  Is  :}7 

Pope  Benedict  X\' April  U  :« 

Porter,  Eleanor  H May  2.")  HH 

Post,  Augustus June    S  13 

I Vager,  Robt .  P Ajiril  20  10 

Prescott,  Amos April  27  71 

Preshern,  France June    S  30 

Price.  Matl.ick .Iiine  2".)  30 

Punii)elly,  Uaphuel June  22  35 

Pykc,  Ernc!-t  Lionel June    8  53 

(I 

(2ua}lc,  .J.uhn  J I Vpnl    (i  32 

H 

Rabbit,  J.  A June  29  24 

Rainsford,  \V.  S June    8  28 

Rakitch,  Milan June    S  30 

Reading,  Lady May  1 1  00 

Reil  Fox,  James June     1  57 

Redier.  Antoine M:iy  1 1  40 

liedington,  Lieut.  John  C Mav     4  00 

Rice,  Cale  Yovmg Mav  1 1  34 

Mav  25  37 

Richards,  Hilda  M Mav     4  53 

Rid.ler,  Bernard  H Mav  1 1  12 

Ritchie,  D.  L April  27  34 

Rittenhouse,  Elmer  Ellsworth. .  .May  25  42 

I'ittenhouse,  Jessie April  13  30 

Rizzo,  Commander June  29  45 

Roberts,  Lord June    8  32 

Robert  son,  Sir  W June    8  32 

I'obiiison,  Chiirles  Mulfor.l May  25  45 

Robinson,  William  J J\uie  29  25 

l{ock\v(>ll,  Paul  Avres April  13  51 

May  18  02 

Roker,  Enoch Jane  22  44 

l^oUins,  Toyman June  15  32 

r.oosevelt,  Theodore Vjiril  13  10 

"                   April  13  14 

"                   M.;v  25  12 

"                   June     1  22 

Root,  Elihu June  22  12 

Rosemei(?r,  HcM'niann Ma,\"  11  IS 

Rosenwald,  Julius June     1  74 

Rosner,  Karl May  18  20 

Roth,  A.  Curtis \pril    0  14 

Rutherford,  W.  () June    8  22 

Ryan,  John  D May  11  48 

S 

Salzmann,  Capt.  von June    8  10 

Samuels,  Arthur  II Jvme  29  33 

iSanday,  Canon  ^\ June  22  24 

iSassoon,  Siegfried April  20  39 

May  18  30 

Saunders,  Ray \pril  20  71 

SavinkofT,  Boris June  29  22 

Schermerhorn,  Jam(>s May  18  54 

Schro(>der,  William  C .May  25  'i\) 

Schulberg,  Selig \pril  13  It 

Schwab,  Charles  M June  29  30 

Scott,  Fred  Newton \pril20  37 

June     8  32 

Sells,  Cato  P June     1  5() 

"          June     1  02 

Serviss,  Carrett  P May  18  24 

Set(m-Watson,  R.  W Mav  25  10 

ShalTer,  Walter  J May    4  02 

Shakesi)eare,  Williaiu Jiuui     1  39 

Sliantitch,  .\lexandcr June     8  35 

Sl'.annan,  John  Dunton Vjiril    0  8() 

Sharj),  (Jreshain Mav  25  08 

Shul.ls,  .Vrlhur May  25  74 

Sliorl  ( ,  I'idward lune     1  25 

Siblev,  Henry lune  29  21 

Sichel,  Walter May      I  10 

Si;!ionds,  I'rank  II \pril  l:>  !3 

April  27  7 


Date    Page 

Simond.>,  Frank  H Mav  25  14 

June    1  20 

June    1  21 

June    8  9 

June  15  9 

lune  22  8 

June  29  11 

hme  29  13 

Sims.  \ice-Admiral  W.  S Mav  18  9 

Skiimer,  IX  ( ) April  13  25 

Small,  Robt.  T April  27  9 

Smith,  C.  Fox June  15  34 

Smith.,  Cleorge  Otis June  29  20 

Smith,  Rodney,    '(lip.-^y  Smith"  .  April  13  32 

Smith,  James  Walter .Vpril    0  38 

Smith,  Senator  Hoke May  25  13 

Smith,  Seymour  Wemyss .Vpril  20  45 

Smut.s,  Licut.-Cen.  Jan  C .\pril27  10 

"                         June  15  19 

Snickers,  Chas.  A May    4  60 

Snow,  Francis  Hoffkine .\pril27  28 

Snvder,  Bill Mav    4  74 

SotluTU,  E.  PI .\pnl  27  34 

Spargo,  John June  15  13 

Sjjarrow-Simp.son,  R(>v.  A\'.  J.      June  22  29 

Speck,  Canon June  22  29 

Spender,  J.  A April  13  29 

Sprague,  Oliver  M.  ^\' June  22  74 

Squier,  (len.  George  O .April    0  17 

Steel,  Flora  Amiie .\pril  27  41 

St-efanovitch,  Svetislav June    8  30 

Steinmetz,  Joseph  A June  15  21 

Stellbachen,  M May  1 1  19 

Stephenson,  MacCrae .\pril  20  08 

Sterling,  (Jeorge Mav  25  35 

Sterrett,  Thomas  C June  29  42 

Stewart,  J.  A June  22  25 

Stockbridge,  Frank  Parker June  22  22 

StoiUlard,  W.  B.' Vpril    0  35 

Stoddarl,  Alex.  McD Vpril  13  70 

Stokes,  J.  C.  Phelps June  15  13 

Stokes,  Rose  Pastor Jime  15  13 

Strunsky,  Simeon June  29  32 

Studdiford,  Ellis  C Jvme  15  57 

StueruKT,  Harry April  13  38 

Swinburne,  .Vlgernon  Charles.  .  .May  25  35 

Swope,  Herbert  Bayanl April    0  17 

June     8  12 

Sullivan,  Thomius  Rus.sell May  11  40 

Suydam,  Henry May    4  57 

Symons,  Ailhur May  25  30 

T 

Tiigert,  Capt Ai)ril  27  17 

Tardieu,  Andre June     1  20 

Taussig,  Joseph  K June    8  67 

Tuyhn;  A.  E May  25  27 

Teagle,  Walter  Clark June    8  .52 

T(>as(lale,  Sara May  1 1  37 

Thaj-er,  VV'illiam  Ro.scoe April  13  43 

Thoinas,  .Vlbert June  29  20 

Thomas,  Edith  M .\pril  27  38 

Thoinas,  Edward Viiril20  39 

Thomp.son,  A.  T May    4  10 

Thomi).son,  Carl  I) June  22  14 

Thompson,  I)onal<l  C Mav  25  45 

Tint,  Allen  B Vpril  13  74 

Tiplady,  Chaplain Ma>     4  3S 

Tirpitz,  Admiral  von Vpril  27  17 

Tob(>nkin,  Elias .'Vpril  27  42 

Tomkins,  C'alvin May  25  118 

Tondinson,  G.  A Maj*  25  118 

Tostevin,  E.  H June  15  .52 

Towne,  Charles  Hanson Ma\'  1 1  35 

Town.send,  C.  O ^ .May  25  21 

Towse,  .1.  Ranken Vpiil    0  40 

Train,    Vrthur May  1 1  .38 

Tresic-Pavicic,  .Viiton May  25  15 

Troeltsch,  Profes.sor  W lune  22  25 

TrulanolT,  S(>rgei  Michailovi(  ii    ..Vpril  13  .38 

Turpin,  C.  S .lune     S  03 

Tweetlie,  Mi's.  Alee May  25  46 


I"                      Date  Paffc 

L'nderwooti,  Senator  Oscar  \\  . .   June  22  1 1 

Usher,  Roland  C; June  22  30 

\' 

Van  Dyke,  Jonn  C .\pril  27  45 

Van  Valkfiiburgh,  Judge June  15  13 

Van  Wicklen.  F.  M May  25  118 

Vernon,  A.  W June     1  43 

Vogel,  Erwin  W June  22  42 

Wade,  Frank  B April  13  44 

Wade,  Herbert  T April  27  23 

Wadswort  li.  Senator  James  A\'. .  .  Alay  11  11 

Wagner,  Hobert Ma%'  25  45 

Walling,  V\  illiam  F^nglisli June  15  13 

WaLsh,  llenrv June  15  38 

Walter,  lawin June  22  26 

Wangeidieim,  Baron  von June  15  .50 

Warde,  Frederick June     1  39 

Warne,  Bishei) May  18  34 

Warwick,  Aime May  25  37 

Washington,  George May  25  62 

Waters,  James June    8  27 

Watson,  Sir  William Mav    4  40 

Watts.  Hcnev  M June  29  31 

Watts,  Marv  S Mav  25  41 

Weeks,  A.  L May  18  .54 

Weems,  Mason  L May  25  45 

Weisskircluier,  l^r June    8  16 

Weitz,  Bernard  () June  22  40 

AVelliver,  Judson  C Vpril  20  16 

Mav  11  10 

Mav  25  9 

"                 June     1  22 

.June    8  11 

Whipiile,  Harvev June    8  77 

White,  Arthur  V June  15  23 

\\'hite,  Edward  Lucas Mav  25  38 

White.  Jolin  P June  29  19 

\\  hite,  Stewart  Edward April  27  42 

Whited,  Homer May  25  90 

Whitman,  Gov(  rnor  Chirles  S.  .  May    4  38 

Whitney,  Caspar June  15  9 

\\  iddemer,  Margaret May  11  37 

.  .....Jine    8  40 

Wilhelm,  Emperor.     Sic  K;.i.ser 

Williams,  i:.  Crawshav April  20  8;j 

W  ilhams,  Harold Jtme  29  20 

Willmore,  J.  Selden June    8  39 

\V  ilson.  President  AVoodrow April  13  34 

April20  12 

.\pril20  15 

"                        June     1  23 

June    8  11 

June  15  14 

"                         June  15  73 

"                         Jvme  29  17 

''                         June  29  20 

Wilson,  W.  B Vpril  27  27 

Windiest er.  Dean  V. May  18  22 

\N  ister,  Owen Iun(>     1  37 

WOoil,  Charles  W Vpril    6  33 

Wood,  Edwin  O Jvme    8  36 

Wood,  Maj.-Gen.  Leonard Vpril  13  10 

Woodend,  Ralph  A \\n\\  27  (58 

Woodward,  Fred  E Vi)ril  27  41 

Wothcrspoon,  Gen.  V\  .  \. May  25  118 

Wvuzbiu-g,  Lieut.  Donakl  B.  .  .    April  13  83 

Y 

^ Ork,    Vrchbishop  of Vi)ril  1.3  32 

Young,  Francis  Bn^tt April  20  .39 

Voimg,  L(>onard Mav  25  ()2 
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Zabiiskie,  Luth(>r  K . 
Ziuunerman,  H.  A. . 


.Mav  25     42 
.April  20     28 
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A  MERICAN  INDUSTRY—  particularly 
-^  ^  that  part  of  American  industry  indispen- 
sable to  the  war  —  must  have  steel  in  large 
quantities.  It  is  the  basic  material — the  foun- 
dation upon  which  rests  nine  out  of  ten  of  our 
great  manufacturing  institutions. 

If  the  supply  of  all  other  metals  had  to  be 
cut  off  forever — if  we  could  hand  down  only 
one  metal  as  a  birthright  to  future  genera- 
tions—  there  could  be  but  a  single  answer 
— steel. 

And  yet  government  figures  show  that  right 
now  approximately  23%  of  all  steel  rusts 
away  annually  —  a  needless  and  unforgivable 
waste. 

Five  Hundred  Manufacturers  Have 
Proved  That  Steel  Need  Not  Rust 

Five  hundred  manufacturers  —  concerns  in 
practically  every  line  of  metal  \\orking  activity 
— have    proved    that    steel   does   not   need   to 


rust — that  rust  can  easily  be  prevented  by  use 
of  the  Parker  Process. 

If  you  buy  your  equipment  new  today  from 
the  leaders  in  their  respective  fields,  the  lock 
in  your  front  door,  the  typewriters  in  your 
office,  the  exposed  metal  parts  in  your  auto- 
mobile, and  the  steel  range  in  your  kitchen 
will  soon  convince  you  with  their  mute  testi- 
mony that  rust  is  no  longer  necessary — that 
the  Parker  Process  does  prevent  rust. 

A  Book  On  Rust  Proofing 
for  Industrial   Executives 

Manufacturers  and  industrial  executives  who  are 
concerned  with  the  rust-proofing  problem  will  find 
much  of  interest  in  the  recently  published  Parker 
Process  book.  This  book  explains  in  detail  how  the 
Parker  Process  does  its  work — who  the  large  manu- 
facturers are  that  use  the  Parker  Process — and  how 
easily  the  Parker  Process  can  be  applied  to  your  ow^n 
production  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  your 
present  manufacturing  plans. 

For  your  copy  of  this  comprehensive  book  address 


Parker  Rust  Proof  Company  of  America 

Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


RlTRKER  PROCESS 

RUST  PROOFS  IRON  AND  STEEL 
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ST  NICHOLAS 


for  boys  and  girls 


ST.  NICHOLAS  appeals  to  the  kind  of  boys  and 
girls  you  want  your  boy  or  girl  to  be.  Clean 
and  wholesome,  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  sunny  out- 
doors and  cheerfulness.  This  Magazine  has  a  won- 
derful influence  in  the  formative  years  from  10  to 
18.  It  is  a  stimulant  to  ambition  and  success,  as 
>  well  as  delightful  entertainment.  It  is  subscribed  for 
and  read  in  homes  where  education  and  refinement 
are  most  appreciated.  Thousands  of  America's  fore- 
most families  call  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  a  friend. 


Let  us  put  your  family  on  St.  Nicholas  monthly  calling  list.     Pin  your  check  or 
money  order  for  $3  for  a  full  year's  subscription  to  this  coupon  and  mail  to 

S/.  Nicholas  Magazine ,  Room  1333,  3S3  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Russian  Revolution 

The  JUQO-SLAV  MOVEMENT,  $1.00.     By 
Petrunki'vltLh   Harper,  Ooldor  and  Kerner 

Harvard  University  Press  Mo'MlL"LSw\'ori!."^Y. 


Intelliucnt  citi- 
zcna  must  undcr- 
etaiul  what  took 

Flace  and  why. 
low  do  the  Jugo- 
slavs affect  Pan- 
GiTinan     a'<i>ira- 


Short-Story  Writing 

AC:()IJKSK  i)f  furl  y  U'Bsons  in  the  liistory ,  form.  Btruo- 
turo  and  writjni;  of  the  Short  Story  t8Ut«ht  by  Dr. 
J  Kirit  Ksi-nwcin.  for  yours  td- 
itor  of  Lippincolt'B. 

On*  tiadtnl  uirilei:  —"Before 
complelinK  ihe  lessom,  received 
over  S I  >000  for  manutcripf 
iold  lo  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion, Pictorial  Review,  tUcCall't 
and  other  leading  magazinet." 
ALiorourBCsinl'liotoplny  Writinii, 
VirBincation  niid  r<K'liPH,  Jour- 
naliHtn.  In  nil  ovrr  One  Hundred 
('ourt»o«,  under  professors  in  Hiir- 
vird,  Urown,  Cornell,  iind  other 
liMidinir  ■■olU'Crrs.  ISO-PaB*  Cat* 
Or.  Csanwain       aloe  Fraa.    Plaaaa  Addraaa 

The  Home  Corretpondence  School 

Dcpt.  71,      Sprinnfirld,  Mas*. 


LANGUAGES  ^^l^'^'i^. 


H^ 


ON    ALI-     PHONOCRA.OHS 


.ike  U'arniiitrn  tune— nrui  nncmny."  OiirDisc  RecordB' 
ftt  th.'  f.irr.'ct  fii-cfiit  and  pronuiiciution  until  you 
»lt.     Kn'Milviiii.lln,->.U.-..j..i  hinKUi.t.- t.tml>  bvthei 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

And   Roscnth.il's    Pr.ictical   Llnguiatry 

ll!.r<l..n.l..rs.-,l  uihI  I ,  ,-,.inrn..i„l,Ml  llv  ..,T.,-al..r«  and ' 
iiulluMili.  H  in  nil  l.'ii.link-  nniviTiiiln'it  nn.l  r.'llrKvs. 
K.M.r  -Kmu-h  Mil.ti.ri  r.niv.-rs.iti.'n.with  r.-cnrds. 
for  Anny.  Niivv.  K.-.l  lr.«i>  Wril,>  forMilitary  cir- 
cular. ll"..kl.>I  nn.l  I  r.-.-lrnilOirtT. 

THE    LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 
902  Putnam  Bide-  2  W.  45th  Street.  N.  V.' 


SEXOLOGY 

fcy  William  H.    Walling,  A.  M..  M.  D. 
imparts  in  n  clear  wholesome 
way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowkihir  a  YoanK  Man  Should  Hi«r. 
KnowlrdKf  a  Younn  llushand  Should  Hilt. 
Kiiowlrdiic  ■  Pj(h«r  Should  llavr. 
Knowlrdtr  a  Fjlhrr  Should  Imparl  lo  His  Seo. 
McdKJil  KnowkdKC  <  Nuikiad  Should  Hatr. 
Knoitlrdi!t  a  Yoimit  Womin  Should  Havr 
.    .,      __                 Knowlfdjc  a  Voum  Wilr  Should  Hatf. 
i    Allin  OMTolumc   know  Ird^e  a  Molhrr  Should  Hatr. 
i         lllustraird        KnoMlrd^  a  Molhrr  Should  Impait  lo  Her  Digflilcr. 
I     $7  00pesl|Mid    Mtikral  kno»lrd(«  a  Wilt  Should  Hate. 
:     Willi-  ti.r   "Otlirr  l>,.j.lr- «  Opl .•    '  mi.l   r»l.l<- of  <     i.lonl.. 

i  PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  7M  PERRY  BUILDING.  PHILA.,  PA. 

niltllllMMMIIIMIIIIMHIIIHnllMHIIIIIMMnilMMIIIIIIIIIIHnillllllllMniUMilinitMlllllllUli 


^EARNLANGUAGESBrLlSTENING 

ON    rat//?  OtV^  PHONOGRAPH 


at   home   with     Disi:   Cortina- 
phone    Languace     Records. 
Write  to  us  for  FREE  booklet 
today;  easy  payment  plan. 
Endorsed  by  Itading  unix'rrtitiea 

Corlina  Academy  of  Langnages,  Suile  2178,  12  E.  46lh  St.,  N.  Y. 


Spanish  -  French-English-  Itah'an  -  German 


f^^i 


m$h  School 
Course  in 
TwoYears! 


Here's  a  thorough,  complete,  siniplified 
High  School  Course  tliat  you  can  com- 
plete in  two  yeara.  A  liberal  education, 
of  incalculable  value,  by  spare  time  study, 
at  home.  Course  prepared  by  leading 
professors  in  Universities  and  Academies. 

Meets    Entrance    Requirements 
of  Colleges  and  Universities 

Fits  you  for  Harvard.  Vale,  Princeton  ami  other 
institutions  of  highest  standing.  Help  yon  to  win 
in  business  and  social  life.  Siwnd  the  hours  you 
would  otherwise  waste,  in  profitable  study  of  this 
l.iscinating  course. 

Don't  Stop  Growing 


Ki-op  i>n  ^oing*  Train  youi  hrain! 
Hr>>a<lt-n  youi'  mental  vision!  A 
IiIkU  school  education  multiplies 
your  chances  for  success  in  business 
or  social  life. 

Study  this  intensely  interesting 
ct'iirse  in  idle  hours  at  homo  with- 
out Interfeting  with  your  regular 
w.rJv.  ■Ta>h  In"  on  voui  natural 
iihtlity. 

Choice  of  20  Courses 

We  have  helped  .SO.OOO  men  and 
Women  t.i  win/    L«t  tu  help    2^u. 


Make  up 

for   Lost 

Time! 

Men  and  women 
who  were  denied 
«  hiirh  school 
trainintr  can  "catch 
up"  hj  tAkintc  this 
.Himphned  course  at 
home.  Humlred!* 
have  profited  by 
this  remarkable 
opportunity. 


foi 


-  SEND   COUPON  TODAY 

FREE    Book  and    Full    Information 


Am ^r-i can    School 
o4_Corr«sponder\pe..<CHics20.  U.S.A. 

Oept.   P2404 

C.iiulriii.ii:  Without   obligation  please  M'nd   me   book- 
let ,111(1  till  tno  how  I  can  Qualify  lor  luoition  marked  X. 
Shop  Superintendent 


High  School  Course 
.Electrical  Enslneer 

Telephone  Engineer 

Architect 

Draftsman 
.Building  Contractor 
.Structural  Engineer 

Mechanical  Engineer 


awyer 

Business  Manager 

Auditor 

Cert'Cd  Public  Acc'nt 

Stenographer 

Bookkeeper 

Fire  Ins.  Adiuster 

Sanitary  Engineer 

Automobile  Engineer 


\,ime     . 
Address. 
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A  Real  Service 
to  the  Nation 

Suppose  that  the  longer  Ufe  of 
RepubUc  Tires  saves  you  only  the 
cost  of  one  full  set  in  a  year's  time. 
Isn't  that  well  worth  considering  ? 
That  the  Prodium  Process  of  tough- 
ening Republic  Rubber  —  a  secret 
formula — does  increase  mileage  and 
reduce  the  yearly  investment,  is  a 
certainty. 

Any  Republic  user  who  has  kept  a 
record  will  tell  you  so. 
You  can  study  the  effect  of  this 
Pr5dium  Process  on  any  Republic 
Tire  which  has  traveled  a  consider- 
able distance. 

The   wear   on   the   tread,    you   will 

notice,  is  uniform  and  even. 

The  tire  wears  down  slowly — like  a 

piece  of  steel — as  we  have  so  often 

said. 

And    yet  —  the    Republic    abounds 

with  life,  and  spring,  and  resilience. 

If  the  Republic  reduces  the  yearly 

tire-bill  by  only  one  set — isn't  that 

a  service  of  some  size  to  the  nation  ? 


Republic  Tires 
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500  U.  S.  Factories  in  Canada 


ere/ 


500  American  Factories  have  been  established  as  branches 
in  Canada  in  the  hist  seven  years  with  an  estimated  average 
mvestment  of  ^300,000  each,  or  a  total  of  ^150,000,000.  This 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  what  American  manufacturers  think 
of  the  opportunity  for  growth  in  the  Dominion. 

The  advertised  trade-marks  shown 
on  this   page   are  familiar  names  in 


the  United  States.  Thev  are  also 
familiar  names  in  Canada.  In  fact, 
these  signatures  were  all  clipped 
from  Canadian  newspapers. 

They  are  among  the  500  United 
States  firms  whose  goods  are  widefv 
and  permanently  established  in  the 
Canadian  market. 

Most  Canadians  think  of  them  as 
"Simon  pure"  Canadian  Houses. 
And  so,  in  a  wa}^,  they  are. 

Some  of  these  firms  have  factories 
in  Cariada.  Others  have  distributing 
or  selling  agencies.  Still  others  ship 
their  goods  to  Canada  "in  the  regu- 
lar wa\."  But  all  Advertise  in 
Canadian  Newspapers. 

The  same  methods  of  selling  and 
advertising  that  made  these  goods 
famous  in  the  United  States  have 
made  them  famous  in  Canada. 


Canada  provides  United  States 
Manufacturers  with  a  "foreign" 
market  at  home. 


Canada  is  a  better'market  for  the 
United  States  Manufacturer  than 
P>ance  or  Spain  or  China  or  South 
America  or  any  other  region — it 
absorbs  more  goods  —  it  entails 
nothing  revolutionary  in  currency, 
in  language  or  in  methods  of 
packing. 

Almost  without  exception  every 
Manufacturer  who  is  making  a  suc- 
cess of  his  business  in  the  United 
States  can  duplicate  this  success  in 
Canada  —  Can  Do  It  Without 
Delay. 

\\  rite  to-day  to  any  or  all  of  the 
Newspapers  or  to  their  Special 
American  Representatives.  Ask 
them  to  outline  the  field  3-ou  can 
culfiyare  by  advertising  in  their 
particular  paper,  and  plan  to  com- 
mt'HCt-  now! 


City 

Halifax 

Montreal 
St.  John 

Oiii'l)i"c 
Ottawa 

Toronto 


Population  Publication 

5,'  (MH)     HKRAl.I)  cK:  MAIL 

650,000     (".AZKTTI-: 
STAR 

55,000     STANDARD 
TELEC.RAPH 

ANT)  ri.Mi:s 

100,000     Ti:i.K(,RArH 

ioi,7'>5    cni/i-.N 

JOIRNALDAILIKS 

525,000     C.I.OBK 

MAM.  &  KMPIRK 

NKWS 

STAR 


City 

London 


Population 

60,000 


W 


innii)o^        235,000 


Rogi  na 
Saskatoon 

('alyar\- 

luinioiuon 

\  anc'ouwr 
X'ictoria 


26,105 
2 1 ,054 

56,302 

53,794 

97,995 
45,000 


Publication 

ADVERTISER 
FREE  PRESS 

FREE  PRESS 
TRIIHNE 

LEADER 

PHOENIX 
STAR 

ALBERT AX 
HERALD 

BLLLETIX 
JOl  RX.AL 

srx 

COLOXIST 


NOTE"^*""  *.''''^'"*,"'*^r",«^"t  '»  *>"«  of  a  series  of  twelve,  all  of  which 

rr,.    '^°"*^"   va  uable   information  and  data  on  Canada   under 

Th/n^w  ^^"""a  ^r^   ^"""   prepared   in   portfolio  form.     Any  of 

Chicn.o  '^"  iT"  '"r"''^  above    or  their   Representatives  in   New  York  or 
Chicago,  w.ll  send  you   a  portfolio  free  upon  application.      Write  for  it. 


PrrpiirrH    by  SMITH.  DFNNF    *    MOOOr     ■  ■       ■.      ■      .    . 

*    MOORF.  L.m.tcd.  Advcrti.inR  A,?ency.  Toronto   and    Montreal. 
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7>^p  FAMOUS  DURHAM -DUPLEX 
DOUBLE-EDGED  BLADE 


These  blades 
DO  last  longer 


Durham -Duplex  Wades  are  better  made  of 
better  steel. 

That's  why  they  LAST  LONGER.  And  that's 
why  the  Durham-Duplex  shaver  has  fewer 
blades  to  buy. 

We  must  sell  a  few  blades  to  each  of  MANY  users 
rather  than  many  blades  to  each  of  a  comparatively 
FEW  users. 

MERIT,  with  little  advertising,  has  sold  the  Durham- 
Duplex  Razor  to  7,000,000  shavers.  MORE  shavers 
will  be  using  these  wonderful  blades  when  MORE 
shavers  are  aware  of  their  unequalled  quality. 


T-58 


■  ^K^     Thi*  set  contains  a  Durham-Duplex  Razor 

^I^H^  with  white  American  ivory  handle,  safety 

^^^■^^  guard,  stropping  attachment  and  package  of 

^^H^  3  Durham-Duplex  double-edged  blades  (6 

Sl^t       shaving  edges ) ,  all  in  a  handsome  leather  kit. 

Get  it  from  your  dealer  or  from  us  direct. 

DURHAM-DUPLEX   RAZOR   COMPANY 

190  Baldwin  Avenue.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canada  England  France 

43  Victoria  Street  27  Church  Street  56  Rue  de  Panidis 

Toronto  Sheffield  Paris 


i^t^ia^t£~  li  .1^  :^ 


*•«*•• 


i  SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  DIRECTORY  I 


Literary  Digest  readers  seeking  special  educational  advantages  for  their  sons  or  daughters  ^vill 
find  on  the  following  pages  a  comprehensive  selection  of  the  best  American  Private  Schools 
and  Colleges.  These  institutions  offer  facilities  designed  to  meet  various  requirements.  If  any 
additional  information  is  desired,  our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  schools  in 
\vhich  they  are  interested. 


GIRLS'     SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


Lasell   Seminary 

For  Young   Women 

A  six  yoars'  course  of  study,  the  last  t\yo  years 
consisting  of  advanced  work  for  high  school  grad- 
ates, is  offered. 

Individual  needs  are  met  by  the  election  of  home 
economics,  music,  art,  secretarial  or  college  prepar- 
atory courses. 

Exce|>ti<)niil  (raining  is  given  in  all  phases  of  home 
economic-.,  inclu<IinR  f(»o(i  values,  marketing,  cook- 
ing, the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and 
management,  sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

The  loi'ation  of  the  school,  surrounded  by  places 
of  historic  interest  and  near  Boston  with  its  many 
advant,-»ges.  its  uiusic  and  art,  gives  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  general  culture. 

Thirty  acres,  fifteen  buildings,  gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool,  tennis,  boating,  basketball,  horseback- 
riding,  field  hockey  and  skating. 

Woodland  Park — Lasell's  School  for  Girls  from 
7  to  IS. 

I'orCiittilog  address 

GUY    M.    WINSLOW,    Ph.D.,    Principal. 

103  Woodland  Road,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Ten  miles  from  Boston 


Mount 

Ida 
School 

Year  book  on  rtqutsi 


All  studies  eicepi  Engliik  elective 

Preparalory:    finishing  school. 

Advanced  Elective  Coursti  for 
high  school  graduates.  College 
Certificate,  A  fully  equipped 
school. 

Piano.Voice,  Violin,  Pipe  Organ, 
with  noted  men. A 

Domestic  Science.  New  Gym- 
nasium with  swimming  pool. 
New  building. 

Excepbonal  opportunities,  with  a 
delightful  home  life. 

71    Summit    Street 
NEWTON.  Mass 


The  Misses  Allen  School 

Life  in  the  open,  .•\thletiri.  Household  .Art!*.  College 
and  general  courses. 

Kach  girl's  personality  observed  and  developed.  Write 
for  booklet.  Wkm   Nkwion.  Mass. 


TEN  AC  RE 

J   Country  School  for    )'onii^  (iirls 

From  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 

PRKPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Hoston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 

MI.S.S  HEF.KN   r TMPLE  COOKE 

Daii.i  Hall,  Welle^lcv,  Mass. 


Sea  Pines 

Recognized  as  the  Pioneer 
School  of   Personality 


MISS    FAITH   BICKFORD.  Principal 


School  of  Personality  for  Girls 

REV.  THOMAS   BICKFORD,  A.  M.,  Founder 

TJAPPY  home  life;  personal  attention  and  care.  Students  inspired  by  wholesome, 
Ll  beautiful  ideals  of  efficient  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed  esi)e- 
ci.-illy  for  health,  character,  responsibility  and  initiative.  loo  acres;  pine  groves; 
looo  feet  seashore.  Climate  is  favorable  for  outdoor  life.  Horseback  riding,  gym- 
nastics. College  Preparatory.  French,  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers. 
Music,  Culture,  Domestic  Science,  Handiwork,  Hou.sehold  Arts,  Secretaiial  and 
other  courses  for  securing  Personality  Diplomas  introductory  to  definite  service. 
Experienced,  earnest  instructors.    Booklet. 


Box  B,  Brewster,  Mass. 


N!.\ss.\cnusETTS.  Br.idforcl. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY  for  Young  Women 

115th  year.     Thirty  miles  from  Boston, 
.Address  the  Principal, 

.Miss  Laura  X.  Knott,  .■\.M, 

Miss  Bradford  and  Miss  Kennedy's  School 

A  country  school  for  girls,  facing  the  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege campus.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 
Music.     Outdoor  sports,     .\ddress: 

MISS  MARY  A.  BRADFORD,  /  „        ^  „    ., 

MISS  VIRGINIA  W.  KENNEDY,  )  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Miss  Guild  and  Miss  Evans'  School 

29  Fairfield  St.  and  200  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

37th  year.  .\ccredited  with  leading  colleges.  General 
Courses.  Advanced  work  for  Higli  School  graduates.  Do- 
mestic Science.  Native  language  teachers.  Suburban 
Athletic   Field.     All  Sports.      Horseback  Riding.      Miss 

JKANNIE  Ev.\NS,   Plin.    .M  ISS  Cl.  AR  A  .\.   BeNI  LE  V    .Asvt    Prin. 


THE   ELY  SCHOOL 

ELY  COURT,  GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country.        One  hour  from  New  York. 
Upper  School — Girls  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 

Junior  School— GiiU  from  ten  to  fifteen. 


Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson,  Connecticut.  .\  country  boarding  school  for 
girls.  College  preparation,  .idvanced  academic  and  voca- 
tional coui.ses.  Horseback  riding,  field  games  and  winter 
sports.  Separate  cottage  for  Junior  department.  Booklet. 
Mary  Loiise  Marot,  Principal. 

Mice  C  F   Macnn'c  Suburban  School  for 
ISS  K..  L.  mason  S  Cirlg.     "The  Castle," 

'  '  '  TARRYIOWN-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

"Illy  40iiiiiuit<'S  from  N.Y.C'ity. 
t'CPcr  Siliool  for  girls  13  to  i); 
1  oworSoh.x.lf.ir  girls  ;t».  13.  All 
tlcpartinonts.  hicludin;;  gradii- 
;t1iii}:an<l  spt^cialooursrs.  Voca- 
tional. Special  i'curscs  in  Art. 
.Musiiv  Literature.  Languages, 
e'er tiHi-ate  admits  to  leading  eol- 
li'tres  llliislrsted  catalog  Miss 
CK.Maion,!,!^)!.,  Lork  Hoi  ;iO 


Emma  Willard  School  ti°',iii.s,'4onfe<!t'ilH.vetiicei°v" 

K"ur  new  firepr-'of  huildings.  the  gift  of  Mr*.  Hussell  Sage.  Prepar- 
iil,<iv.  iirneral  and  Sperial  Tuiirses.  t'ertifieate  privileges.  Music. 
Alt,  Kloention.  Duniestie  Seienee  (lymnusiinn  with  swiniiniiig 
I».,ol.     Catidugi n   request.     Miss  Kiizv  KriiA*.    Pli.B,,  Prinripal. 


N'kw  \<)HK.  I.ong  Isl.iiiil,  Ci.inlin  Cilv. 

Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary 

A  School  for  Girls,  io  n>iles  from  New  York.  College 
preparatory  and  general  courses.  .Music,  .\rt  and  Domestic 
.Science.     (  atalogue  on  r<-(|uesl. 

.Miss  MiKi.wi  .\.   HvTi;i..   Primipal. 


New  York.  Tarrvlovvn-on-Hudson.     Box  o. 

THE  KNOX  SCHOOL 

Fornurly  at   Uiiarclilf  Manor.    Country  School  for  Girl? 
40  minute*  from  .New  York  City. 

Mrs,  Ri'ssKLL  Hoi'GHTON.  Principal. 


THE  SCUDDER  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

.tJK-.<iO  Wrxt  7ind  St.  at  RIverNldc  Drive 
Prepare-,  for  College  in  New  York  for  the  bro.idest  culture. 
f)ut  gills  meet  liigliesi  college  riuuircmrnt  s.  hut  they  get  far 
-more  ill. in  college  prep, iralion.  T he  ino..t  intriesting  school 
in  .\nurii  a.     S<n<l  for  out  catalog    ".\"  ,iiid  lr,iin  why. 

N'kw  Jkhskv,  (>i,ingr 

miss  Beards  ScKool  for  Girls 

A  country  nchool.  13  miles  from  New  York.  College  pre- 
paratory, special  courses.  Music,  Art,  Donie«tic  Arts  and 
Science  Supervised  phynical  work  in  gymnasium  and  fiald. 
Catalogue  on  requent,       Addrena  Miss  Li'CIk  C,  Beard, 


18S3  Maryland  College 
for  Women 


1918 


COURSES 
College  Preparatory 
College 

B.  A. 

B   L. 
Domeatic  Science 

B.  S. 

Teacher's  Certificate 
Mualc 

B.  Mus. 

Teacher's  Certificate 
Expreasion 

B.  O. 

Teacher's  Certificate 
Address  Box  Q, 


ADVANTAGES 
64  Years'  History 
Strong  Faculty 
Girls  from  32  States 
10  miles  from  Baltimore 
Soo-foot  elevation 
Near  Washington 
Fireproof  Buildings 
Swimming  Pool 
Private  Baths 
Set  Bowls 
Non-Sectarian 
Ideal  size 
Personal  care 
Lutberville,  Md. 


i  National  Park  Seminary 


James  E.  Ament.  LL.D.,  Pres., 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Suburbs). 
For  the  higher  education  of 
>'oung  women.  Specialists  in 
Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Floriculture. 
Arts  and  Crafts.  Secretarial 
branches.  Library  methods. 
Business  Law.  Motlern  gym- 
nasium and  open-air  sports 
Democracy  of  life  and  con- 
sideration for  the  individual 
The  story  of  the  sjhool.  its 
training  in  home-making,  told 
fullv  in  illustrated  catalog. 
.\ddress  REGISTRAR, 

National  Park  Seminary 
Box  167,  Forest  OUn,  Ud. 


P  _  Mrs   Nanette  B.  Paul, 

aul  Institute    .k!;,ho"'of'":''iJau1's 
2107    S   Streel.N.W.  Par.ia.n^ent,.r_y 

'Washington. D.C.  Heart  of  Black- 

stone." 
A  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  CIRLS 
High  School  and  College  Preparatory  Courses,  Two 
Years  of  College  Work.  Science,  Literature,  Music, 
.■\rt.  Special  Courses:  Journalism,  Short  Storj-  Writ- 
ing, Secretarial  and  Business  Courses.  Kindergarten 
Nt)rmal  rr.uninn.D<»uicsiir  .S-ii-iu-c.  P.irli.imontan,'  Law. 


CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL 

.■\  resiiienvr  >i-hool  for  girls  \vhi<h  I'rcparcs  for  woman's 
work  in  the  world.  Couis<'s:  I'rcpar.itory.  two-year  a<l- 
vanc-ed  for  high-school  gradii.itcs;  spicial.  Campus  of  U 
acres.  .Address  CHK\Y  CHASF  SCHOOL,  Box  D,  Frederic 
Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.D.,  Hculmaster,  Wasliington.  DC. 


^.TklAvtial  QoliA^I  Provides  best  Amercian  culture. 
\^010niai  OCnOOI  College  Preparatory.  Academic, 
("ollegiate  Courses.  Music,  .Art,  Expression.  Domestic 
.Science,  -Secretarial  Departments.  Open  air  study  hall. 
All   athletics.    Catalogue. 

jKssiK  Truman,   Associate   Principal 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  IS33  Eighteenth  St. 


FAIRMONT 


A  II<Miio  Sohoi'l  (or  Girls.     Our  Kvoatiou 


in 


hinAti>>n  of  rxuntry  lifo  with  the  uniquo  eflucational  Bdvantatcos  of 
ttir  Nntioiiul  Capital.  Keicular  and  spct'i&l  c^mrscs.  AdTanccd 
(\iurKo«  for  Hitkh  ScIuhiI  graduatos.  S^ipcrvlitrd  athlrtirs.  Indi- 
vidual ranv  Artiii  r  RA>iv.\t,  I'rinrlpal. 


The   Birmingham    School 

FOR  (tlRLS.  lilrmlnitliam.  Pa.  Thorough  college  prep- 
aration and  courses  lor  girls  not  going  to  college.  Beauti- 
ful and  healthful  location  in  the  mountains.  Main  Line 
P.  R.  R.  New  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  sle»'ping  porch. 
Physical    training.       Catalogue.  A.    K,  ORIKR,  Prei., 

r.  (>.  HOl'LTOK.  A,K,,  Hndmaiirr,  Hoi  109.  illRIII,\UHlU,  I'A, 


SCHOOLS    Ay  1)    COLLEGES 


GIRLS'     SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


7 

ZH 


HoUins  College 

FOR  WOMEN 

Hollins,  Virginia 

Seventy-sixth  session.  l-our  year  collcBe  course 
leading  to  A.B.  degree;  Music.  Art.  Domestic 
Science,  etc.;  two  year  College  Ifieparatorj-  couise. 
Beautifully  situated  on  a  700  acre  estate  in  the 
healthful  Valley  of  Virginia.  Altitude  1200  feet. 
250  students.  40  oflicers  and  teachers.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  views.  Address 
Miss   Matty   L.    Cocke,   President,   Box  313 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United 
States,  offering  courses  for  A.B.  and  A.M.  Four 
laboratories.  librar\',  observatory.,  g>'mnasium,  swim- 
ming pool,  athletic  grounds.  Endowment  [)ermits  low 
rates.     Catalogue. 

William  A.  Webb,  President 
Box  42  Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Averett  ^College  l^'ot-JnStful^JJTrl 

merly  Roanoke  Institute).    4-yoar  preparatory.  2-ycar  col- 
lege. Music,  Art.  Expression.  Domestic  Science.    New  build- 
ing, librar>;,   laboratories..  80  resident  students;  faculty  16. 
Moderate  rates.     For  catalog  address 
C.  E.  Crosland,  B..\.  (Oxon.),  Pres..  Box  D,  Danville,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  ii°hc  ""842.  %e^m  begins 

Sept.  12th.  In  the  beautiful  and  historic  Shenandoah  Vallsy 
of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate,  modern  eciuipment.  -Stu- 
dentsTtom  31  states.  Couises:  Collegiate  (3  years).  Prepar- 
atory (4  years),  with  ceitificate  piivileges.  Music.  Art  and 
Domestic  Science.  Catalog.  Staunton.  Virginia. 

ViiK.iM*.  P«nvillo. 


Randolph -Macon  Institute 


KOR  (URLS.     I.im- 

itl-rl  to  KKP.  CoUfgc 
ep*rrit<'iy  ami  special  I'i'urses  for  tltose  not  wishiiiK  to  go  to  rol- 
ie??.  Vocal  »nd  Instrunioiital  Music,  Art.  aud  E.xpression.  Attractive 
horn*  lif»  Ovmnasiiim.  Kraiirh  of  the  Randolph-Maoon  System. 
Ratea  $;14U.      Catalogue.      Address  Chas.  G.  Evans.  A.M.,  Principal. 

NASHVILLE    COLLEGE 

Beautiful  location  in  Soutli's  educational  center,  new  fire- 
proof dormitories,  enrollment  limited  to  100,  thorough 
courses  through  four  years  high  school  and  two  years  col- 
lege.   Music,  Art,  Expression.  Home  Economics. 

N.\SHVILLE,  TENNESSEE,  BOX  B. 

OXFORD  COLLEGE  F^J'nJ^J'iriS 

Standard  colloKe  course  with  B..A.-  Degree.  Music  courses 
with  B.M.  Degree.  Normal  courses  in  Household  Econom- 
ics. Public  S<hool  Music  and  Art.  Rates  J375.  Wiite  for 
"Seven  Points."    Address.  ■ '     .. 

Box  54,  OXFORD   COLLEGE,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

UNDENWOOD  COLLEGE 

For  Women,  St.  Charles,  Mo.  88th  year.  Beautiful  sur- 
roundings, modern  equipment,  homelilce  atmosphere.  Wide 
range  of  studies.  All  athletics — new  natatorium  and  gym- 
nasium. Fifty  miles  from  St.  Louis.  For  catalog  address  rj 
J.  L.  ROEMER.  D.D.,  Pres.,  Box  A,  St.  Charles  J  Mo. 

MILWAUKEE-DOWNER  SEMINARY 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

On  campus  of  Milwaukee-Downer  College.  An  accredited 
college  preparatory  scliool  for  girls  and  finishing  school  for 
those  not  entering  college.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science, 
Athletics.    Catalogue  H. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL     SCHOOLS 


New  York.  Vates  Co.,  Lakemont,  Box  437. 
QtavL-Av  ^Aminarv  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake.  Real 
UlaiKcj  uenHUary  country,  pupils  have  room  and  air. 
Modern  plant.  For  both  sexes,  11  yrs.  and  upward.  Prepares 
for  best  colleges  and  business.  Advanced  courses  in  Art  and 
Music.  N.  V.  State  Regents  Standards.  Secure  rooms  early. 
Rates,  $325  to  I360.      Martvn  Summerbell.  LL.D..  Pres. 


SCHOOLS    FOR    STAMMERING  | 


THE  BRYANT 
SCHOOL  FOR 


STAMMERING 

My  treatment,  being  suggestive,  formative  ;ind  discip- 
linary, reaches  the  mind  and  nervous  system  as  well  as 
the  speech,  and  restores  confidence.  It  is  the  result  of 
many  years'  close  study  and  extensive  teaching.  The 
benefits.  I  believe,  are  the  most  reliable  and  satisfactory 
known.  My  personal  instruction  and  Interest  show 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it ;  learn  by  doing.  "Ques- 
tions and  Answers  About  Stammeiing"  fice.  28th  year. 
FRANK  A.  BRYANT,  M.D.,  Principal,  26L  W.  40th  St.,  N.Y. 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.    Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world   curing  all  forms  of  defective 
epeech  by  advanced  natural  method.      Write  today. 
North- Western  School  for  Stammerers,  Inc.,  2324  Grand  Atc.,  Milwaakee,  Wis. 


SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 

For  Women         Siveet  Briar,  Virginia 

I'Our  year  college  course.  Deyrit'  acccincil  as  lia.-iis 
for  graduate  work  in  leading  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Students  received  on  certificate  from 
accredited  schools.  Departments  of  .Xrt.  Music, 
and  Home  Economic-s.  Campus  of  3.000  acres  in 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Unexcelled  climate.  Out 
of  door  sports  the  year  round. 
Kmilie  W.\tts   .NIc\'e.\.  .A.m..   Litt.D..   President 

yor  Catalogu*-  and  Viewa  of  Collrgr.  nddret* 
The    Secretary.    Box   IJ,  Sweet    Briar,    X'n. 


For  CiRLS  AND  YouNC  Women   | 

"DESERVATIONS  for  the  session 
■*•   beginning  September  25  are  now 

being  made,  and  should  receive  the  earli- 
est possible  attention. 

WARD-BELMONT  Offers  a  six-year  course 
of  study  embracini?  two  years  of  col- 
letje.  Its  curriculum  meets  the  exact- 
ing demands  of  a  most  discriminating 
patronage.  Applications  must  be  ac- 
companied with  references.  Forliter- 
ature  and  information  address 
WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont  Heights  Box  F  Naihville.  Tenn. 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


Lake  Forest  Academy 


FOR    BOYS 

TriisUes  :  Louis  F.  Swift,  J.  V.  Far- 
well,  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  Clayton 
Mark,  A.  B.  Dick,  Alfred  L.  Baker. 
Rev.  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  Geo.  A.  McKln- 
lock,  A.  A.  Carpenter,  J.  H.  S.  Lee.  S. 
A.  Benedict,  Stanley  Field,  B.  M.  Lin- 
nell,  M  D.,  John  S.  NoUen,  James 
Viies,  Rev.  Andrew  C.  Zenos. 


Eastern  Training.     Mid-Western  School 

Definite  prrp.ir.ition  for  cut raiicc  twaui- 
inationsof  Tale.  I'riricettiii.  Harvard.  Mass. 
Terli..  etc.  (Jia<iuat*'8  a<lniitteU  without 
examination  to  all  certifieatc  universities. 
The  Spirit  of  Service  in  this  School  of 
non-tnllltary  regime  (afternoon  drill  is 
maintained)  is  expressed  in  the  large 
numl>er  who  have  enlisted  in  the  nation's 
fit-htin-.:  foirev. 
JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS,  Headmaster 
Box  140,  Lake  Forest.  111. 


CASCADILLA 

Thoroiiejh  preparation  for  college  or  business 
life.  Carefully  chosen  and  experienced  faculty. 
Small  Classes.  Gymnasium,  athletic  field,  rec- 
reation building  on  Lake  Cayuga.  Congenial 
and  democratic  atmosphere.  Enrollment  limited 
to  125.  Catalogue  on  request. 
W.  D.  Funkhouser,  Ph.D.,  Prin.,  Box  1 18,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimmimimimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiii 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 

in  connection  uAlh  Swarthmore  Preparatory  School 
A  special   summer  term   affording  every   or>poitimity  for 
delightful  summer.     School  studies  and  camp  activities. 

Canoeing,  swimming,  trips  to  Valley  Forge,  the  far-famed 
Brandywine.  Independence  Hall  and  many  other  places  of 
Historical  interest.  Competent  men  in  full  charge.  Entries 
may  be  ma<le  for  six.  ten  or  fourteen  weeks.  Information 
upon  rcQuest.  S.  C.  HOWELL,  Sec'y,  Box  206,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii 

New  York,  Tarri'town-on-Hudson. 

Irving  School  for  Boys  f„^  ui'e^\ea°ltifui,*"'histor'ic 

"Irving"  countrj'.  82nd  year.  27  years  under  present  Head 
Master.  New  site  and  buildings  1904.  Prepares  for  all 
colleges  and  technical  schools.  Individual  instruction. 
Athletic  field.    Swimming  Pool.     Gymnasium. 

J.  M.  FuRMAN.  A.M.,  Headmaster,  Box  905. 

M^.<...,».L..v«r  A  .«.><].«»>«  Offers  a  thorough,  physical, 
MerCerSbUrg  Academy  mental  and  moral  training 
for  college  or  business.  L'nder  Christian  masters  from  the 
great  universities.  Located  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  of  America.  New  gymnasium. 
Equipment  modem.  Write  for  catalog.  Address  Box  103. 
William  Mann  Irvine,  LL.D.,  Headmaster,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

RUMSEY     HALL 

Cornwall,  Connecticut 
A  school  for  boys  under  15. 
L.  R.  SANFORD,  Principal 

LOUIS  H.  SCHUTTE.M. A.,  Headmaster 

11/1- __!__.  Offers  to  40  boys  all  the  advantages  of 
W  llcclcr  ^  school  in  the  country,  with  small 
classe.s,  an  enthusiastic  corps  of  teachers,  and  a  course 
adaptable  to  individual  needs.  All  sports.  Terms, 
SsSf>-J6oo.  Catalog. 
ROYAL  A.  MOORE,  A.M.,  Headmaster,  North  Stonington,  Conn. 


L.  00  MIS 

The  only  school  of  its  type  oflering  a  complete 
course  in  business,  including  theory-  and  practice 
under  actual  business  conditions.  Prepares  for 
Collegiate  Schools  of  business  and  finance,  or  for 
business  life.  Also  Agricultural  and  College  Pre- 
paratory courses.  7  fireproof  buildings.  Gymna- 
sium. Athletic  fields.  Cinder  track.  175-acre 
farm.  Manual-training  shops.  $2.500. 000  endow- 
ment.   $soo  a  year.    Address  Drawer  F. 

N.   H.   BATCHELDER,   A.M.,   Headmaster 
Loomis  Institute,  Windsor,  Conn. 


PEDDIE 


Box   4-P 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 

The  achievements  of  Peddie  graduates  in  scholar- 
ship and  athletics  at  college  are  significant  of  the 
value  of  its  tiaining.  Thorough  preparation  for  lead- 
ership in  college  and  business  life. 

Military  Training  in  harmony  with  the  Peddie  idea — 
all  the  essentials  without  frills. 

Physical  culture,  athletic  training,  public  speaking, 
and  music.  6o-acre  campus,  lake,  swimming  pool, 
diamond,  gridiron  and  gymnasium.  Lower  School 
for  boys  from  11  to  14  years, 

ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  I  ID.,  Headmaster 


The  Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

iSSrd  year.  Healthful  countryside  location.  College  pre- 
paratory, music,  athletics,  under  men  teachers.  Military 
training.  Discipline,  scholarship,  spirit  on  high  plane. 
Younger  boys  in  separate  school.  $700.  Send  for  catalogue. 
VV.  P.  Kelly.  Headmaster.  Box  139.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CHATTUCK  boys  live  a  balanced  life  which  appeals  to 
^  the  well  intentioned  boy.  Trust  in  a  boy's  sense  of 
honor  underlies  all  discipline.  Thorough  preparation  for 
college,  technical  schools  and  business.  Military  drill  and 
discipline  under  U.  S.  War  Department.  Reserve  Cfificers 
Training  Corps.    All  athletics. 

A  Church  (Episcopal)  school,  not  run  for  profit.  Tradi- 
tions and  ideals  of  fifty  years  foster  a  boy's  individuality 
while  molding  character  and  ability.  For  catalogue 
address 

C.  W.  NEWHALL,  A.B.,  Headmasler,  Drawer  F,  Faribault,  Minnesota. 


Mass.\chusetts,  Boston,  539  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 


Chauncy  Hall  School. 


Established  1828.     Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE    OF    TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.     Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
Fr.^nklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 


Wilbraham  Academy 

Fits  for  life  and  for  college  work.    Five   brick   buildings, 
modern  gymnasiuin.    Athletic   field,  campus  and    farm  of 
250  acres.    Enrollment-^^o  boys.    Moderate  rates. 
Gaylord  W.  Dovglass,  Headmaster, 

Box  289,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 


TECHNICAL     SCHOOLS 


Electrical 


men   are  always  in  demand.     The  Bliss 
Electrical  School, with  its  well-equipped 

shops  and   laboratories,   is  peculiarly    qualified   to  give  a 

condensed  course  in  Electrical 

Engineering 

Ever>'  det.iil  taught.  .Actual  construction, 
installation,  testing.  Course,  with  diplo- 
ma, complete  _  -^ 

In  One  Year 

25  years'  reputation,  with  over  2000  young 
men  trained.   26th  year  opens  September  25th. 
Send  for  new  catalogue.  108  Tacoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


S  C  II  <)  O  L  S     AN])     COLLEGES 


MILITARY     SCHOOLS 


^.ife^r-"'^ 


THE  AMERICAN   RUGBY 


EPISCOPAL 

St.  John's  is  a  ^hool  caiincnily  lUtcJ  for  the 
traininK  oi  Aiiurican  boys.  It  haswon  a  naiioii.il 
reputation  for  the  thorouishncs*  ot  its  scholastic 
work,  thcfxcellcncy  ol  its  military  instruction  and 
the  perlectiou  ol  its  plivsioal  traininK.  It  has  one 
ol  thf  most  (onipletf  .mil  best  tfiiiinped  plants 
in  \nitrica  and  is  iiloally  loiatcl  in  the  beautiful 
Waiike-ha  ("ouiuy  late  rcKion  ol  Wisconsin. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL— SIX  WEEKS 

July  6— Aug.  17 

IVriU  for  p,irluut<irs 

8t.  John's  Military  Academy.  Box  12-D.  Delalleld. 

Wanketha  Co.,  Wis. 


Vri<.,lMA,    W;iyn,sl„.i... 

Fishburne  Military  School  r,'d'"bu»in'.s'^  iif'e""rcr! 

nonal  Blttnlion.  Resultful  military  traininK.  39th  ypar.  New  $60,000 
fireproof  cquipmi-nt.  Diplonm  uilmit-s  to  all  coIIi-kcs.  Rate.s  $400. 
Si>rinK  t-ni-anipmcnt  near  famous  cavoriis  at  Grottoes  for  all  students, 
fatalok-ue.     Major  MoRi'.AN  II.  Ill  ixaNS.  I'rineipal.  Hox  40-). 

Blackstone  Military  Academy,  "SYk'^c'il.^r^" 

A  homo  school  in  IMedmont  section  of  VirRinia.  New  modern 
buildinK.  .Ml  -tiidents  under  teachers'  iiersonal  supervision. 
Averaise  I2  students  to  class.  College  Pre|)aratory.  On 
\Ve8t  Point  accredited  list.  Kull  commercial  courses.  For 
catalogue  address  Colonel  E.  S.  Ligon,  President. 

TENNESSEE  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

School  witli  national  patroiuiKC.  Happiest  and  finest  boys 
in  the  land.  Prepares  for  coll  'gc  or  biisiue.-s.  Brick  biiild- 
iriRs.  Fulleqiiipinent.  Flat  rate  $585  covers  all  expenses. 
For  cataloK  address  T.  M.  I.,  Box  90,  Sv/cet\vater,Tenn. 

Xkw  jKHsi-.v.  Hf>r(irnto\\  n-on-the-nel,iware. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute  raJion 'f^,';  cX^^e 

or  business.     Efficient  faculty,  small  classes,  individual  at- 
tention.     Boys  tayglit  hmv  to  study.      Military   training. 
Supervised  .Mhletics.     34th  year.     For  cataloRUe.  address 
Col    T.   I)    I.wnoN.  Principal  and  Commandant. 

wentwortTTs^ 

Lexington.  Mo.  Designated  one  of  the  ten  "Honor  Schools"'  of  U.  S. 
by  War  Dipartment.  Junior  and  S«>nior  r>ivisinnH  R.  (i.  T.  C.  Prepares 
for  <-on«-(f<-  or  for  life.  43  milts  from  KanRas  City.  For  information  or 
cataloic  addrr-^s 


4  01..  S.   SH.I,FK»i.   IHI3    MiiBhliig 


l.<>iincl. 


KEMPER  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

•■•*••■-'**■■■■  ■»-'*^  HiRhest  standard  as  •'prep" 
fchool.  HiRhest  ratine  by  \V,ir  Ilepartment.  .N'cw  f  loo.ooo 
firejiToof  b.irracks  under  construction.  All  athletics.  "Tui- 
tion $.t8<).  I'or  cataloR  address  The  Supt..COL.  T.  A. 
.lOHNSTO.N.  706  Third  .St.,   Uoonville,  Mo. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School 

prepares  for  an\'  coUeRC.  (^  new  buildiiiRS.  Cottaec  plan 
— boys  and  masters  live  toRether.  Si)lenili<l  Ryinnasium 
and  athletic  field.     Write  for  illustrated  cataloR. 

4117  Connecticut  .\ve.  (Suburbs),  WashinRton,  D.  C. 


VOCATIONAL  AND   PROFESSIONAL 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Oratory  and  Phytical  Education 

COURSES-Interpretation;  I'r.ictical  Public .^^peak- 

Iiir;  IJr.iiii.itics;  Deliate;  SloryTelliiiR;  I'aReantry; 

FlaVKrouiid    Work;    .\estlietic    Dancing;    For 

Physical  Directors   and    Te.ichers  of   Kxpressioii. 

Summer  .Session.     July  I — .\uitust  10 

RALPH  B.  DENNIS,  Director 

Box   2080  Evnnnton,  Illinois 


I=>I^BI.IC       SF=>E:AK  IIMCd! 


VOICE  BUILDINO 
WHAT  TO   SAY! 


SPEECH   MAKING 
HOW  TO  PAY  IT  I 


HENDERSON  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 
AEOLIAN  HALL  NE>V  YORK  CITY 

[       ~  ■ 

The  Summer  Camp 

,  For  Boys  and  Girls 

1  IF  YOU  ARK  pliinninK  to  upend  ynur  vacation 
g  *  in  a  camp  this  aumnirr  it  is  not  too  aooii  lo 
M      HeKin    invesliKntions    of    the    larKc    number    ii 

rxcellrnt  cnmpa  located  in  different  parts  o(  iK' 

country. 

Descriptive  announremenis  of  lendinK  campn 
for  boys  and  ki'Is  appear  reKvilarly  in 

The]iterdr^Di^est  ] 


VOCATIONAL  AND    PROFESSIONAL 


Russell  Sage  College 

Fonnded  by  Mrs.    Raiiell  Sai;e  In    connection 
witli  Emms  Willsrd  Bcbool 

A    School  of  Practical  A  rta 

Designed  for  the  hiRlu-r  education  of  women,  partic- 
ularly on  vocational  and  professional  lines.  Secre- 
tarial Work,  Household  Economics  and  Industrial 
.•\rts.  B..\.  and  B  S.  dcRrecs,  ."^oecial  students 
admitted.  .Address  Secretary, 
RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE.  TROT,  N.  T. 


Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

SUMMER    SESSION 

July  First  to  August  Sinth 

Home  Economics,  Physical  Education  (pre- 
paring teachers  to  meet  tlie  N'eNv  York  State 
requirements).  Secretarial  Studies,  Fine  Arts, 
Music,  Languages  and  General  Studies. 
For  catalogue  of  regular  or  summer  sessions 
Address  the  Registrar, 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 


The  Sargent  School  '^^^^^ 

E.stablishetl  1.S81. 

.Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School 

.\  Department  of   Harvard    Inivcrsitv 

Moihtii  buililinRs  and  eiiuipment.     Uesreeol  DM.D.    Cer- 

titicale..  fiom  recORHized  pret)aratory  schools  acce|>ted.  Fall 

term  ojiens  .s^'ptcmber,  lyiS.     CataloR. 

EUGENE  H,  SMITH,  D.M.D.,  Dean,  Boston,  Mass. 

LIBRARY  SCHOOL  of  tKe 
MEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Prepares  for  librai\-  work    in   all   parts  i>f    I'nited    States. 
Entrance  examinations  June  8.     For  Circular  address 

E.  J.  REECE,  476  Fiftb  Avenue,  New  York. 


SUMMER     SCHOOLS 


THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Affordi  opportunity  for  inttruclion  on  the  ssme   basis 
as  during    the    other    qa.^rlers    of    the    academic   year 

Tlie  iiiiilerRraclu.iIe  colleRos.  the  Riaiiuate  sclinols,  and 
the  iirolessiiinal  schools  provide  courses  in  .\rts.  Liter- 
ature. .Science,  Commerce  and  .Kdmlnlstratlon, 
Law,  Medicine.  Education,  and  Divinity.  Instruc- 
tion is  Ri\eii  by  regular  meni1x?rs  of  the  I'niversity  staff, 
which  is  auRinented  in  the  summer  by  appointment  of 
professors  and  instructors  from  other  institutions. 

Special  War  Courses 

Militarr  Science,   Food   Conservation,  Spoken  French,  etc. 

.SIMMER    Ol  ARIER,   1"*18:   1  Irst    lerm  .lune 
17 — July  24;    Second  Term  July  25 — .\uftu$t  30 

.\  <letailed  annoui.ceiiieiit  w  ill  Ik-  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  I>ean  ol  the  Faculties,  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CHIC.VGO,  Chlcaito,  Illinois 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  ;SD"^Sc;St;N' 

Training   for  Patriotic  Service 

On  the  Beautiful  Hudsotx  June  12 — Aug.  7 

Till- Covernmrnt  ni-ed s  t  rained  women.  Our  cour.-es 
cjimIiIn  t<'>  |)i.i>  til  .il  work  in  most  iiniMnt.int  l>r,iiu'hes 
open  lo  women.  S'c  ret  a  rial  and  H.inkiiiR  ('iti/rii-,lnp 
and  \\  iiie  r.tiiRe  ol  S<»cial  S«'i\*ice.  .\iitt»inobilr  ,tnd  niopir 
Ixiat  opei.itiim  .ind  rejiair.  Domotic  Science.  Ked 
CroHs  with  Hos|>ital  fcxpi'iieme. 
etc.  Every  opportunity  fordeliuht- 
fiil  vacation  —  SwimminR. 
Horseback  KidinK,  Mill  tats 
Drill. 

For  Hooklfl  J.  iiJJrfss 

Si-irtliiry 

MISS    MASONS 

SI  MMER    SCHOOL 

Tarrytown  onlhr-HndsoD 

Ne»    >ork 


^ 


••ThfC:i^lle- 


Summer  Tutoring  School  for  Girls 

I'tep.ir.ilioii  lor  collrRe  ex.iiiiina  tion-  I'riiii  h  conversation. 
Horwlinck  lidinK.  nvimminK.  tennis.  roII.  l<<-oklel  6n 
ai>plicniion  to  Miss  Mahv  I.oiisk  M.vrot,  I'rimipol. 

UIS8  HOWE  ic  HISS  HAROT'S  SCHOOL,     Tbompson,  Conn. 


SUMMER     CAMPS 


Junior 

Plattsburg 

Summer  Vacation  Military 
Training  Camp 

JULY    AND   AUGUST 
Five  Hundred  Acre  Campus 

On  Lake  Champlain 
Artillery       Infantry        Cavalry       Naval 

FUNDAMENTAL  military  training 
and  nuKk'rn  warfare.  Conducted  by 
I'nited  States  Army  and  Naval  OflRiers, 
aided  by  Brit isli ,  French  and  Italian 
Officers  M  lio  have  seen  service  in  the 
present  war. 

Special  Courses  in 

Atitoniolnlc  a.sscinl)liiig,  iii.-iiiitciiancc,  startinir 
and  iffiiition^:  Klectrical  apparatii.s,  in  greneral 
repairintr  and  a.ssembling;  Ground  work  of  aero- 
planes (nortyin?);  War  farming  and  gardeiiinft: 
Food  conservation  ;  Sanitary  system  :  Hydro- 
pl.ino:  Motor  boats;  Telcgrapli  and  wireless; 
Kefriperating;  Koad- building;  Drainage;  Civil 
engineering. 

For  terms  of  admission  apply  to 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  JUNIOR  PLATTSBURG 

8  West  40th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CAMP      CHAMPLAirv      take  Cl»mpiiln 

An  ideal  Siimmev  Camp  for  Boys.  26th  year.  Every  ctmvenienoe 
for  safely  and  cumfort.  Exporiinced  ooiincilUirs.  Camp  physi- 
eiaii.  All  land  and  water  sports — swinniiin^.  canoeing,  fishing. 
htTseback  ijding,  haseliall,  ete,.  under  supervision.  Canoe,  niotor- 
l>oat,  automobile  and  tramping  trips.  Instnu-iion  in  First  Aid 
mill  Life  Saving.  Tut*>ring  if  <iesired.  No  niosqtiit*>es  or  malaria, 
bug  dislan.-e  phone.  Illustrated  liooklet  WM.  H.  BKOWN. 
resident  Berkeley-IrviuB  Seliool,  31S  West  83rd  Street.  New  York. 


Ethan  Allen 


Training  Camp 

Brig.-Grn.  WiUiam  Verbeck,  Supt., 
Manlius.N.  Y. 

Beautifully  located  on  North  Hcrolsland, 
in  the  pictuiesque  upper  teaches  of  Lake 
Champlain. about  twenty  utiles  from  Platts- 
burg, It  combines  a  most  complete  mili- 
tary, physical  and  intellectual  training 
with  exceptional  facilities  for  a  deliKhtfiil 
summer  vacation.  The  boys  are  carefully 
housed  and  well  fed  and  enjoy  the  benctits 
of  an  outdoor  life  without  any  inconven- 
ience or  discomfoit.  ReKUlar  U.  .S.  .Army 
rifles  and  eiiuipment  use<l.     Catalogue. 

Kthaii  Allen  Trnltilnft  Camp  .4sB0eia(lon 
>  leeiillve  and  Keernilln|>  Ollire,  San|;erlles,\.T. 


LAUREL  PARK  CAMP   '"'tor^^^lW^^r.'''^ 

.Mtitude  ->.sooft.  Educational,  athletic.  RIectrically  liKhtetl. 
Mo<lern  h.itli-rooms  Baseball,  basket-liall.  tennis  Hikes. 
Teleplioni'  (Ux^al  and  long  distance).  Resident  physician. 
Ik-gins  June  JO.  8  weeks.  Moderate  price.  For  booklet  and 
particulars,  apply  I.  B.  Brown.  P.M. .4.,  C'harleston,  S.  C. 


Thorn  Mt.Tutoring  School 


and  t^amp  for  Boys 
Jackson,  N.  H. 
.■Mtitude  i6ou  ft.  Big  log  cabin.  All  outdoor  s|>oi Is.  Moun- 
tain climbing,  woixlcraft  and  expert  tulorinR.  Krench  and 
Spanish  conversation.  .\  unique  combination  of  play  and 
studv.        C..  .\.  lU.SIIKK.  .\.H.,  H.U  .  Dinitor, 

-S^iuth  Byticlil,  Mass. 


I  ,'t  •!     L-C  j».»  ^  f^rjt.-m  .       /   .Summer  C.iiniis  \ 

'-      >    ■--  ^   ,  y        \*^     /  ■'"■'■-S.'Ptember     \ 


INTERLAKEN^ 


] 


Jnnlor  Gamp.    90  i ^  ' 
I-     I'olterv.    Basket  "  ■    i 
I  amp  erafl.     FIrsI  aid.     Middle 
Camp.    40  tviTu  H  to  ir..  Uo.vl  eraft. 
1  niiip  eraft.    Boy  Seoul   Tnigram.     Senior  Camp.    :10 
'•.'V.  r.  t.i  !<.    Big  Farm  .■iierati.'tis.  linivrstinf    4  weeks' 
.  nmniriir  and  eanoeinii  in  Canncln.     A  Cooo-ellor  tor  eaeh  6 
,        l.ov..  II,  .lunlor  and  Middle  C«mr«.      Aildte-s 
'        HEADMASTER,  Box  lOS,         ROLLING    PRAIRIE,  IND. 


z.ja 


J 


SCHOOLS    AND    C  O  L  J.  E  G  E  S 


SUMMER     CAMPS 


ULVER,  Summer  Schools 


ml 


Naval  Cavalry  Woodcraft 

July  3  -  Aokost  28 
Give  vokr  boy  eight  Klorious  «i-.ks  of  outdoor  lit<>  in 
tbc-  ■iiiildlc.  afloat,  or  i  ampiiiij.  W  litr  for  lIu-i-at.iloK 
wjiicli  inter»'<l»>ou  most.  Naval  Siliool—niininuim 
a«i-.  i-t;  tuition  and  board.  $200.  ("avalr>- — 1^.  ii2~,. 
Wcodiraft — 12.  i^oo  I'ni'crnin  and  equipiiuMii, 
iA3  to  $73  70.  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  CPLVER,  IND. 


CAMP  RONCEVERTE  for  Boys 

On  the  Greenbrier,  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Alleijhanies — elevation  1600  feet — 
I .'  mile.-;  from  White  Sulphur.  All  field  and  water  sports. 
Military  training.  Trap-shootinu.  Boxins,  Fine  Fish- 
ing. Competent  supervi.-jion.  June  20th  to  August 
iSth,  JisS-  Half  term,  $85.  Directors,  Lieut.  Gihhes 
Lykes,  U.  S.  A.,  France;  Major  II.  G.  Acker,  As.-fisl^nt 
Commandant.  Staunton  Military  Academy,  Staunton, 
\'a.  Write  Major  H.  G.  Acker  for  booklet.  Until  June 
1st,  Staunton,  Va.    After  June  1st,  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 


«^^'V  ^ 


CAMP 
TOSEBO 


ON  EKAMA.  M  ICH.    Under  the 
manaCement  of  Todd  Seminary  for 
Hoys,  \Vood.stock,  111.  20  acies.  Fish- 
ins,  hiking,  boating,  swimming.   Won- 
derland of  woods  and  water.    Un- 
us'.iat    eauipment.        Reasonable    rates. 
ifnt   boot  ride  iHirect'  from  Chi 


tT-niifh 


caKO. 


Adiln 


.Noble  Hill,  Woodstock.  111. 


IGdmpHoyilauke 

16th  Season  forBOYS 

IN  TFK  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

InstnicUon  without  chargp  in  automobile  school, 
j<\wlr\',  metal,  atliletics,  military'  drill,  school  work. 
Special  arrancpmenls  for  little  bovs.  VIRGIL 
I'RETTYMAN".  Headmaster.  Horac6  Mann  School 
for  Boys,  West  24()tli  Street,  .\>w  \ork  Cit>'. 


FOR     BOYS 
LAKE    ASQUAM, 


Camp  Wachusett 

Noldcrni-ii'i.  N.  H.     Sixteenth  season,  7    buildings.     Boating, 
canoeinK,  swimming,  fishing,  water  and  land  sports.  Music, 
games  and  a  good  time  every  night.     Tutoring  if  desired. 
.No  tents.    Fisher  huts.     KookJel. 
Kt-v.  LOKI.M  n  t:i).STKR.  I..  11.  I).,  lioldcrnesi  Srhool,  Pl.rmnnlli,  K.  11. 

Winona  Camps  for  Boys 

MOOSE  POND  Eleventh  Season 

Two  camps  graded   (ages  8  to  lO). 

l-or    llhistraled    Booklet  address 

C;.  E.  COBB,  Denmark  inn,  15  Main  St.,Denmark,Maine 

CAMP  KATAHDIN  for  Boys  l^l^^^^T^:^:;:^ 

woods,. on  llie  rivers  and  lakes  of  Maine.  I'laying  and  ath- 
letic fields.  Horseback  riding  and  military  drill  under  the 
direi  tion  of  a  West  Pointer.  Mountain  triprt.  Log-cabins 
and  tenls.  GKORtiF,  K.  I'lKF..  B.S„  R^ALl'H  K.  BEARCK, 
A.M.,  Powder  Point  .S<liool,  Duxhury,  Mass. 

REPTON    NAVAL    CAMP 

Kor  Boys  under  17.    Man-o'-War  Drill.  Seamanship.  Sig- 
nalling.    Repton  Junior    Camp  for    Boys,    8-12.      Outdoor 
lite.     Nature  study.    All  sports.     Thoroughly  organized  and 
supervised.      Write  for  Booklets. 
Headmaster,  Repton  School,  Box  C-8,Tarryt<iwn-on-Hud»OD,N.Y. 

CAMP  POK-O'-MOONSHINE  FOR  BOYS 

Adirondacks.     ijtli  .Season.    18  Masters,  no  Boys  (8-17). 
Two  hours  of  intellectual  work  daily.  .    . 

tharges  absolutely  inclusive. 
Only  2,'<j  miles  from  raiload,  yet  in  wilds  of  mountains. 

Address  Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

DAN  BEARD  WOODCRAFT  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

In  charge  of  the  famous  scout   himself.     On 

beautiful  Pennsylvania  mountain  lake.    All  the 

outdoor  activities  that  boys  Mke.      Heli)s  build 

muscle,  mind,  morals,  .\merican  manhood. 

Address  WINTER  QUARTERS 

99  Bowne  Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 


boys  8  to  16  years  old. 
The  personal  needs  of  each  boy  are  carefully  studied  and 
his  activities  adapted  to  his  needs.  One  counsellor  to  four 
boys.  Scouting,  drill,  nature  study,  outdoor  sports.  Camp 
mother,    nth  season.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  A.M. 

(Harvard  '06),  Middlesex  School,  Concord,  Mass. 

Camp  Idlewild  for  Boys 

LakeVVinnepesaukee,  N.  H.  27th  year.  Best  equipped 
camp  for  boys  in  America.  Illustrated  booklet.  Ad- 
dress John  M.  Dick,  B.D.,  Room  350,  Exchange  Bldg., 
Boston. 


LEARN 

HOW  TO 

SWIM 


Swimming    Scientifically  Taught, 

by  Professor  Frank  Eugen  Dalton,  the 
noted  expert,  teaches  you  all  the  principal 
strokes,  liow  to  float,  dive.  etc.  Get  It  to-day 
and  double  your  summer  enjoyment.  12mo, 
cloth.  IlhiMrated .  By-mail,  SI. .15.  FUNK  & 
WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  4thAve..N.Y. 


SUMMER     CAMPS 


SUMMER     CAMPS 


l-ELA-WAUKET  CAMPS 

9  *L  '  .  ^ 

Senior  and  Junior  Camps  for  Girls  (8  to  20),  Roxbury,  Vt. 


KNOW  N  as  "The  Camp  with  the  wonderful  saddle 
horses."  Campers  ride  every  day  without  extra  charge. 
Tela AVauket  is  a  200-acre  wonderland  of  wooded  hills 
and  green  fields,  in  the  heart  of  the  (Ireen  Mountains, 
with  sleeping  bungalows,  rustic  as.semhiy  bungalow, 
hot  and  cold  shower  baths,  tennis  courts,  fields  for 
games  of  all  kinds,  and  a  private  pon<l  for  swimming 
and  water  sjiorts.  The  new  booklet  is  filled  with  inter- 
esting pictures  and  true  .stories  of  camp  life.  Read 
MR.  and   MRS.  C.  A.  ROYS,    1 0   Bowdoin    Street,  Cambridge,   Massachusetts 


how  leliW  auket  campers  explored  a  mountain, 
camped  on  its  wooded  side,  made  tiaila  to  the  top,  and 
gave  the  "old  fellow"  a  name.  'I  he  Honor  -System,  so 
loyally  maintained  by  campers,  councilors  and  direc- 
tors, makes  a  vacation  at  Tela-Wauket  a  joy  to  campers 
and  a  source  of  (jratilication  to  parents.  .Ask  for  our 
booklet. 

No  Inexperienced  councilors  emplo.ved. 


SARGENT     CAMPS 

FOR  GIRLS 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT.  President 
Illustrated  Catalog.  Secretary,  Cambridge,  Mass, 


CAMP  ALLEGRO 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Silver  Lake,  New  Hampshire 


.\crcssiblc,  but  in  beautiful  and  secluded  location. 
Lund  and  water  s|)orts.     Mountain  climbing. 
Music.     Dramatics.     Red  Cross  Branch. 
Moderate  fee.    For  illustiated  booklet,  address 
Mrs.  Blanche  Carstens,  523  Washington  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

CW  I  A  MQF'T'  '^^^  OAVZ  COD  CAMP  FOR  GIELS 
V^*-'^^i^»^*-«  A  Established  1905.  Swimyning.  ca- 
noeing, sailing — safest  condiLinns,  expert  instruction;  land 
spoils,  pageantry,  horseback  riding.  Exceptional  location 
.and  equipment.  War  time  activities.  Separate  camp  for 
little  t:irls.    Unusual  results  in  health  and  vigor. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hatnmatt,  Box  4,  South  Orleans,  Mass. 

CAMP    JUNALUSKA 

One  of  the  finest  camps  in  the  .South  for  girl',.  Lake  Juna- 
luska.  .\'.  C  in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky."  Bathing,  boating, 
mountain  climbing,  gypsy  trips,  tennis,  basket  ball,  nature 
study,  handcraft,  dancing.  Club  houst^,  sleeping  cabins  ,ind 
tents.  Write  for  booklet.  Miss  Ethel  J.  McCov,  Director, 
Virginia  Intennont  College,  Bristol,  Va. 


Naomi  Lake, 

2000  feet  above  sea  in  pine-laden  air  of  Pocono  Mountains. 
Four  hours  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Bungalows 
anrl  tents  on  sunny  hill.  Experienced  councilors.  Tennis, 
basket-ball,  canoeing,  "hikes" — all  outdoor  sports.  Handi- 
crafts, pank-ning.  Red  Cross  Work.  Tutoring  if  dosircd.  7th  season. 
Penu.,  fliUadelpbla.  815  \S.  School  Lane.  MUs  BLANGIIF.  D.  PKICK. 

CAMP  WINNAHKEE  '''* '^^^tk^i^S,^^^Jl^^^ 

When- girls  pnjt\v  i\  tliorniiehly  liappy  sumtupr — swimTnint.'.  canoe- 
ing, fishing,  hiking,  tennis,  danring  and  Kiii;;:ing  aroimd  the  canip 
tin*;  arts  an<l  rr.'ifis;  hasketry,  etc.  First  Aid  and  Ked  (-'ross  Work. 
Ton t3  ami  large  Ininpalow;  all  iitiproveinont^j.  (tood  ('*niipanions — 
G.«»d  Care — (K>od  Food — (Jood  Health— Go,,d  Fun.  References  re- 
qu  red.  Illustrated  booklet. 
Wd.  H.  Browo,  President  Berkeley-IrvingSchool313  West  83rd  St.,  New  York 

Wyonegonic  Camps  for  Girls 

MOOSE  POND  Seventeenth  Season 

Three  separate  camps  (ages  8  to  21). 
I'or  Illustrated  Booklet  address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  COBB,  .^2  Main  St.,  Denmark, Maine 


MISCELLAN  EOUS 


The  University  o£  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 

26tb  Year      U.o{C.(Div.R)Chicago,ni.    uitcbeiiTomi 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  coireipondeoce. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 


rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
'  trained  men  V7in  high  positions 
'  and  big:  success  in  busint;ss  and 
'  public  life.  Greater  opporta- 
^  nitiea  now  than  ever  before.  Be 
independent— be  a  leader*    Iaw- 

8ers  earn 
.    00  to  $10pOOO  Annually 

_,    -. .-J  step  by  Btep,    You  can  train  at  home 

dunngr  spare  tinw.  We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
.amination  in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according 
to  our  Guarantee'  Bond  if  aiflsatisfied.  Defrreo 
of  LL.  B.  conferred.  TbdQsands  of  eucceBsful  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terois.  fourteen 
vomzne  Law  Library  and  modem  course  in  Public  Speakine  free  if 
yoQ  enroll   now.    Get  our  valuable   120  pagrB  "Law  Guide"  and 

Evidence"  books  ff^e.     Send  for  them— now." 
LaSalle  Extension   University,  Dept.  452-F.    Chicago 

VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  OICTIOMARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk&Wagnalls  Standard  Diction- 
ary Series.  "  A.  marvel  of  concien.sed  information."  26.000 
Vocabtilary  terms;  12pagescolored  maps;  many  valuable  sup- 
pleinentai-y  features.  Green  cloth,  with  thumb-notch  index,  ' 
3Uc;  blue  moroccoette,  with  thumb-notch  index.  50c:  red'En-  ' 
^ish  leather,  gilt  edges,  with  thumb-notch  index,  75c;  post- 
age 5c  extra. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


New  York  and  London 


SEA  PINES 

Brewster,  Mass. 


PERSONALITY 

CAMP 

FOR  GIRLS 


Cape  Cod  Bay 


I'nder  th»   Aniipires  of 
SEA  PINES  PER»iONALITr   SCHOOL  FOR  GlUIiS. 
Rev.  ThoDiai  Rlckford,  A.M.,  Fonndcr. 
On  the  loo-acre  estate  of  the  Sea  Pines  P-^rsonality 
School,      looo  feet  of  shore    front.      Abundance    of 
lesinous  pines.      Attractive   bungalows;  cabins  and 
tents.     Bieezy.  new  dining  pavilion  overlooking  the 
sea.     Safe  boating  and   swimming.      Sports,     Horse- 
back riding.     Esthetic  dancing.     Handicrafts.     Cor- 
rective   6.ymnastics.  Experienced    Sea    Pines 
Teachers.     Tutoring  if   desired.     Excellent   advan- 
tages in  Alt  and  Musi,-.    Special  attention  given  to 
physical   and   mental  hygiene.      Six  weeks  of  whole- 
some and  ennobling  outdoor  life.      Special  arrange- 
ments for  longer  season.    Address 

MISS  FAITH    BICKFORD 

MISS  ADDIE    BICKFORD 

Brewster,  Mass.  Box  B 


ALOHA 

Camps  for  Girls 

South  Fairlee,  Vt.,        Falrlee,  Vt., 
and  Pike,  N.  H. 

3  distinct  camps— ages,  7-13,  13-17, 

17-2.').     Fun,    Frohc,    Friendships. 

FIRST    AID    AND    RED    CROSS 

WAR    SERVICE    TRAINING 

Swimming,  canoeing,  horseback 
riding,  tennis,  basketball,  baseball. 
New  Athletic  Field.  Handcrafts. 
Dramatics.  Music.  Character 
development,  cultivation  of  per- 
sonality and  community  spirit. 
Vigilance  for  health  andsafet.s. 

i:i  years  of  camp  life.  120(1  girls  have 
been  in  camp  and  not  a  single  seri- 
ous accident.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick's 
personal  supervision.  Splendid 
equipment,  iiegular  se;ison  July  and 
August.  ft4-page  illustrated  booklet. 
All  councilor  positions  filled. 

MRS.  E.   L.  GULICK, 
224Addington  Koad,  Brookllne,  Mass. 


MISCELLAN  EOUS 


AT  HOME 

.earn 


TO 


SING 


Send  2-cent  Stamp 
for  Helpful  Booklet, 
"The  Voice  Made 
Beautiful." 

Harvey  Sutherland,  1832  49th  Street,  Brooklyn,  ti>.Y. 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommend,?  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.        WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mgr. 

WHEATLESS  — MEATLESS  MEALS 

8)  menu.s,  124  recipes  directions,  food  values,  substitutes,  timely  sug- 
Kcslions,  etc.,  10c.  or  FREE  for  2  names  interested  in  Domestic  Science. 
Am.  Scnool  of  Home  Economics,  525  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


I    TEACH 


BY    MAI  I. 


I  won  AVorld's  First  Prize  for  best  cotireel 
in  Penmanship.  Und^r  my  guidance  you  can  \ 
become  an  expert  penman,-  Am  placing  many  of  my 
students  as  instructors  in  commercial  colleges  at  high 
eatarics.  If  you  wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  write 
me.  I  will  send  yoa  FREE  one  of  my  Favorite  Pens 
Bnd  a  copy  of  the  Ranaomerian  Journal.    Write  today. 

C.  W.  Ransom,       374  Essex  Bldg:-, KausasCityJMo. 


iSiiiiiiMiiiitt-;::^-?: 


Boyd  Syllabic  System— written  with  only  nine  char- 
acters. No  "positions" — no  "ruled  lines"— no  "shad- 
ing" —  no  "word-signs"  —  no  "cold  notes."  Speedy, 
practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  etudy. 
utiiiziniE  spare  time.    For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  addresa 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,  930  Unity  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 
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Here  is  the  latest  improvement  in  faucets  for  kitchi.;. . ;;.!_  -a 
fixture  that  makes  it  possible  to  rinse  dishes  quickly  and  easily 
—  and  to  clean  the  sink  thoroufjhly— with  a  hot  water  spray. 


The  Latest  Improvement  in  Kitchen  Efficiency 

This  new  MUELLER  Rapidac  Combination  Sink  Faucet  makes  kitchen  work  easier.  It 
delivers  either  hot  water,  cold  water,  or  tempered  water,  from  the  spout  (just  as  from  the 
regulation  bath-tub  fixture).  In  addition,  either  hot  water,  or  cold  water,  or  tempered 
water,  can  be  delivered  from  the  flexible  sprayer. 

With  it  you  can  rinse  your  dishes  quickly  and  easily  by  spraying  them  with  hot  water. 
You  can  thoroughly  wash  the  sink  itself  with  the  hot  water  spray.  Any  plumber  can  install 
this  Mueller  Faucet— at  modest  cost  -in  place  of  the  ordinary  faucets  you  now  use 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


The  supremacy  ot 
Mueller  has  been  recog- 
nized for  over  half  a  century. 
Mueller  leadership  is  the 
world's  tribute  to  integrity, 
phis  determination — to  in- 
ventive genius,  plus  mechan- 
ical skill — to  practical  experi- 
ence, plus  organized  ability — 
during  three  generations. 

Every  MUELLER  Plumb- 
ing Fixture  is  made  of  Mue/- 
lerite — a  metal  that  is    more 
durable  and  resists  corrosion 
better  than    common    brass      ••"■■•■■■■■■■■■■■""ni-i 
'which  is  only  60%  copper >. 
Muellerite  is  composed  of  85%  pure  copper 
— and  consequently  takes  and  holds  a  finer 
finish  and  heavier  nickel  plating. 

Architects,  contractors  and  plumbers  will  tell  you 
that  MUELLER  makes  only  the  highest  quality  of 
Plumbing  Fixtures — renowned  for  beauty  o(  design, 
for  mechanical  precision,  for  lasting  wear,  for  de- 
pendable service.  They  can  always  be  identified  by 
the  name  Mueller  branded  on  the  fixture. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2-Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3  Corrugated  Stems— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight 

5— Double -pitch  Thread  —  quick 
openin:4  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakagi'    rodui.es  wear. 

7-Anti-sprflader  Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


The  Mueller  Rapidac 
(rapid  action)  Sink  Combi- 
nation, illustrated  above,  as 
well  as  all  MUELLER  Rap- 
idac Faucets,  are  protected 
by  basic  patents,  embody  the 
seven  points  of  MUELLER 
supremacy,  are  tested  tostand 
four  times  normal  water  pres- 
sure, and  fully  warranted. 

Mueller  Plumbing 
Fixtures  cost    a   little    more 
than  common  fixtures — but 
;  ii      are  far  more  economical  to 

buy— because  they  are  built 
to    wear    without    repair  — 
and  therefore    render    dependable   service 
indefinitely,  save  repair  bills,  save  replace- 
ments, save  annoyances. 

h^struct  your  architect  to  specify  Mueller  on 
all  plumbing  plans.  Write  today  for  the  free 
book  "Dependable  Plumbing",  that  gives  the  rea- 
sons for  MUELLER  Supremacy,  and  proves  why 
Mueller  Plumbing  Fi.xturcs  are  the  most  satisfac- 
tory you  can  buy. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York.  145  W.  30th  St.     San  Francisco.  589  Mission  St.,  and  Sarnia.Ont..  Canada 
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THE   BATTLE   THAT   MAY   DECIDE   THE   WAR 
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E  ARE  AT  THE  DECISIVE  MOMENT  of  the 
war,"  proclaimed  the  Kaiser  on  March  21  as  ho 
launched  his  armies  against  fifty  miles  of  the 
British  front  in  France  in  the  greatest  drive  of  this  or  any  war; 
and  on  the  same  day  he  declared  that  "the  prize  of  victory 
must  not  and  will  not  fail  us,"  and  announced  warningly  that 
this  prize  was  "no  soft  peace,  but  one  which  corresponds  Avith 
Germany's  interests."  A  week  later,  when  the  first  impetus 
of  the  colossal  onslaught  had  made  a  dent  twenty-five  miles  deep 
in  the  bending  but  unbroken  battle-line  of  the  Allies,  General 
von  Ludendorff,  who  is  said  to  be  the  brains  of  the  German 
General  Staff,  announced  that  "\'ietory  has  been  won,"  and 
added  significantly,  "but  nobody  eau  see  what  waU  result 
from  it." 

But  victory  was  not  won,  as  our  war-wTitors  remind  him. 
All  the  plans  of  the  German  General  Staff,  remarks  the  New  York 
World,  "still  hinge  ui)on  successes  that  have  not  been  gained  and 
objects  that  have  not  been  attained."  "So  long  as  the  battle 
ends,  as  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  end,  with  our  armies 
and  those  of  our  allies  intact  and  in  a  position  as  strong  as  they 
have  ever  occupied,  Germany  will  have  failed,  and  failed  de- 
ci.sively,"  declares  Major-General  McLachlan,  military  attach^ 
to  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington.  "The  first  impact  of  the 
great  German  drive  has  unquestionably  been  a  failure,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  since  "its  obvious  purpose 
was  to  break,  not  merely  to  bend,  the  British  line."  It  was  not 
to  drive  the  British  back  that  the  German  leaders  hurled  their 
men  into  this  fifty-mile  furnace;  "it  was  to  rout  them,"  declares 
the  New  York  Times,  which  argues  that  no  lesser  prize  would 
justify  this  "gigantic  gamble  in  German  lives."  A  drawn  battle 
now  "would  be  a  decisive  defeat  for  the  Germans,  for  they  would 
never  be  able  to  use  the  mass  system  of  assault  so  effectively 
again,  and  the  temper  of  their  people  at  home  would  not  endure 
another  disappointment  of  their  hopes,"  says  the  same  paper, 
which  adds: 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Briti.sh  will  win  the  new 
battle  of  the  Somme  if  they,  with  their  brave  alUes,  hold  off 
and  stop  the  German  advance,  tho  it  may  take  a  month  or  more; 
and  that  the  Germans  will  lose  the  battle  of  the  Somme  if  they 
do  not  rout  the  enemy  in  their  front  and  clear  the  way  to  Amiens 
and  Paris." 


Returning  to  the  subject  in  a  later  issue,  The  Times  continues: 

"The  unity  of  that  terrible  charge  of  a  nation  is  broken.  It 
is  not  now  a  battle  that  is  going  on,  but  l>attles.  So  far  has  Ger- 
many gone,  north  and  south  of  the  Somme,  by  the  end  of  the 
first  chapter.  What  has  she  gained?  She  has  not  smashed  the  ■ 
British  line;  she  has  not  prepared  the  way  to  smash  the  British 
line;  she  has  not  weakened  its  morale;  she  has  not  cut  away  or 
even  touched  at  aU  its  power  of  su})sequently  striking  her. 
What  has  she  gained?  How  does  she  justify  that  title  of -'Glo- 
rious Victory '  she  is  giving  to  the  first  chapter?  She  has  cap-  ; 
tured  prisoners,  guns,  tanks,  and  miles.  And  that  is  a  gain 
which  is  of  absolutely  no  use  to  her  present  aims  unless  it  weak- 
ens the  British  arm  by  inspiring  weariness  of  the  war  in  England. 
The  destruction  of  British  lives  is  of  value  to  her  only  if  it  greatly 
exceeds  the  destruction  of  German  lives  in  the  attempt;  and  we 
have  every  rea.son  to  believe  that  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

"Chapter  1  of  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  then,  may  be  en- 
titled 'Glorious  Victory'  as  Germany  writes  it.  But  Haig, 
patientlj^  awaiting  his  time  as  Petain  awaited  it  at  Verdun,  wiU 
gi\4e  it  a  different  title;  and  historj%  weighing  results,  wiU  head 
that  chapter  'Failui-e.'" 

As  the  famous  Toledo  blades,  even  when  bent  double,  sprang 
back  into  form  when  the  pressure  was  relaxed,  remarks  the 
Chicago  Herald,  "so  the  Allied  military  experts  expect  the  forces 
now  bending  before  the  overwhelming  German  attacks  to 
stiffen,  straighten,  and  finaUy  pierce  the  heart  of  the  Beast  of 
Berlin."  Recalling  that  this  war,  on  the  German  side,  has  been 
"a  series  of  deliberate  operations  based  on  painstaking  mis- 
calculations," the  New  York  World  notes  that  "in  this  respect 
Hindenburg's  spring  offensive  follows  the  established  policy  of 
the  German  General  Staff."  To  illustrate  this  contention,  The 
World  goes  on  to  say: 

"At  the  outset  everything  was  based  upon  the  complete  pre- 
paredness of  the  German  forces.  France  was  to  be  overrun  in 
three  months;  the  veteran  troops  were  then  to  be  thrown  back 
upon  Russia,  and  a  victorious  peace  dictated  before  Christmas.. 

"Germany  lost,  but  eighteen  months  later  the  General  Staff 
was  again  gambling  upon  its  ability  to  take  Verdun  and  break 
the  backbone  of  French  resistance.  At  least  half  a  million  men 
were  sacrificed  in  the  miscarriage  of  this  undertaking,  but  the 
losses  brought  no  change  in  the  mind  and  purpose  of  Prussian 
autocracy. 

"Last  year  the  General  Staff,  after  long  deliberation,  decided 
to  place  its  reliance  in  the  [/-boat,  risking  the  United  States' 
entrance  into  the  war  in  the  confident  expectation  that  with 
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-ruthless  submarine  warfare  Great  Britain  could  he  beaten  to  her 
knees  within  six  -months,  and  that  the  eonfliet  could  be  won 
before  the  financial,  eeononiie,  or  military  power  of  the  United 
States  could  be  mobilized  in  F>ance. 

"Again  the  Germans  lost,  and  now  the  General  StafT  is  in- 
vesting everything  in  llindenburg's  spring  ofT(>nsive.  Adver- 
tised and  exploited  like  a  patent  medicine,  that  was  to  be  the 
great  victory-tonic  of  the  Cierman  p<'ople.  If  it  fails,  what  next? 
And  fail  it  will  in  the  broader  sense,  no  matter  what  territorial 
gains  are  made,  unless  the  General  StafT  has  resources  and 
capacities  that  have  not  yet  been  re\('aled  or  foreseen." 

"Remember  Verdun!"  was  one  famous  French  commander's 
confident  comment  on  the  great  German  drive.  And  he  added: 
"The  Bochc  is  making  this  tremendous  (>fTort  and  sustaining  these 
losses  to  effect  a  complete  rupture  of  our  front,  and  if  he  does  not 
do  that  he  has  failed."  Verdun,  the  New  York  Trihunr  reminds 
us,  "looked  like  a  glittering  Ger- 
man victory  at<  the  start,  but 
in  the  end  had  to  be  accepted 
as  a  crushing  defeat."  "While 
Hindenburg's  success  so  far  has 
been  impressive,"  continues  the 
same  paper,  "it  is  less  impressive 
than  was  the  first  phase  of  the 
German  onrush  at  Verdun."  It 
was  exactly  twenty-fi\e  months 
after  the  Germans  began  that 
historic  battle,  notes  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  that  the  thunder 
of  their  guns  deepened  into  a 
tempest  along  the  British  front 
from  Croisilles  to  La  Fere,  and 
more  than  a  million  German 
soldiers  Avere  hurled  to  the  at- 
tack supported  by  such  concentra- 
tion of  gas  and  high-explosive 
shells  as  has  never  before  been 
witnessed.  At  first  at  every 
point  of  contact  the  Germans  were 
in  superior  force,  the  odds  being 
sometimes  ten  to  one.  The  Brit- 
ish, meeting  this  impact  by  a 
policy  of  elastic  defense,  gave 
ground,  fighting  fiercely  as  they 
retreated  and  doing  deadly  ex- 
ecution with  their  field-artillery 
and   machine   guns   against   the 

German  infantry  as  it  ad\anced,  wave  after  wave,  in  massed 
formation.  In  a  dispatch  from  Philip  Gibbs  to  the  New  York 
Times,  dated  from  the  British  front  on  the  second  day  of  the 
battle,  we  read : 

"All  the  German  storm  troops,  including  the  guards,  wore 
in  brand-new  uniforms.  They  advanced  in  dcmse  masses,  and 
never  faltered  until  shattered  by  the  machine-gun  fire g^Yu   others 


with  marvelous  discipline  in. the  trying  hours  and  in  positious 
which  l)ecame  untenable.  The  gunners  were  firing  hour  aftfr 
hour  at  large  bodies  of  Germans  moving  so  close  to  them  that  the 
guns  wer(>  laid  directly  on  to  their  targets,  and  caused  deadly 
losses  in  these  ranks  of  field-gray  men  who  never  ceased  to  come 
forward  in  a  li\ing  tide  at  whatever  cost  of  life  and  bore  down 

on  the  defensive  hnes 

"French  mfantry  is  also  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
British  and  giving  the  most  gallant  help.  No  praise  is  too  high 
for  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  tried  to  the  uttermost 
limits  of  human  endm-ance  and  courage  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
odds. 

"Many   of   them   fought  isolated  httle   battles   and   covered 

the  general  withdrawal  of  the  line  at  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of 

their  own  li\es.     All  of  them  fought  hard,  tho  wearied  by  ui- 

cessant  fighting,  lack  of  sleep,  and  the  killing  of  the  enemy. 

"The  British  now  in  these  battle-fields  are  dirty,  unshaven 

heroes,  who  snatch  half  an  hour's 
sleep  in  any  pause  of  fighting, 
and  then  get  rifles  and  machine 
guns  ready  for  another  bout." 

German  prisoners,  Mr.  Gibbs 
goes  on  to  say,  "agree  that  their 
losses  have  been  on  the  highest 
scale,  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  in 
some  divisions,  75  per  cent,  in 
several  battalions,  and  hardly 
less  than  30  per  cent,  among  any 
of  the  attacking  units."  These 
prisoners,  he,  reports,  also  say 
that  "the  offensive  was  begun  as 
an  act  of  desperation,  because 
Germany  must  have  peace," 
and,  in  spite  of  their  progress 
over  a  wide  front,  "they  are  de-, 
prest  because  they  do  not  see  a 
decisive  victory."  All  the  cor- 
respondents emphasize  the  enor- 
mous German  losses,  which  are 
"far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
successes  gained."  Two  batteries 
at  Epehy,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Tjondon  Daily  Express  tells  us, 
"fired  steadily  with  open  sights 
at  four  hundred  yards  for  four 
hours"  into  the  German  masses 
swarming  over  No  Man's  Land. 
And  in  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  the  French  front  we  read: 

"Men  belonging  to  a  dismounted  French  cavalry  corps,  acting 
as  infantry,  fought  a  rear-guard  action  day  after  day  against 
immense  odds.  The  troopers  declare  that  the  enemy  came 
forward  in  such  deep  waves  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  fire 
pointblank  to  hit  with  certainty.  These  cavalrymen  fired 
into  the  enemy  so  rapidly  that  th(^  Germans  fell  in  swaths.     Yet 


THE  BIG    SPRINC;    DRIVE. 

— Valasek  in  the  Chicago  Herald. 


"The  supporting  waves  advanced  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  wounded.  The  German  commanders  were  ruthl(>ss  in  the 
sacrifice  of  life,  in  the  hope  of  overwhelming  the  defense  by  the 
sheer  weight  of  numbers 

"Still  th(>y  came  on,  with  most  fanatical  courage  of  sacri- 
fice. When  the  first  lines  fell,  th<'ir  placets  were  filled  by  othcns, 
and  the  British  guns  and  machine-gun  fire  could  not  kill  them 
fast  enough."^ 

Three  da.AS  later  we  read  in  another  dispatch  from  the  same 
correspondent: 

"All  the  fighting  in  this  part  of  the  country  since  March  21 
has  been  a  continuous  battle,  in  which  the  British  divisions 
holding  the  front  line  below  Gouzeaucourt  to  Maissemy  haA"(! 
shown  magnificent  powers  of  endurance,  as  indeed  have  all  the 
others  engaged,  and  have  only  yielded  ground  under  pressure 
of  overwhelming  numbers  and  great  gun-fire 

"The  British  field-artillery  and  heavy  guns  were  handled 


came  on,  until  the  French  defenders  were  com- 
pelk^l  to  cease  fire,  because  both  rifles  and  machine  guns  were 
red  hot. 

"The  advance  of  the  Germans  was  similar  in  character  every- 
where, wave  succeeding  wave  in  closest  succession,  only  to  be 
shot  down.  It  was  something  like  a  relay  race — whcm  the 
first  (lerman  division  was  exhausted  another  immediately  took 
its  place.  In  som(^  cases  a  singk*  division  of  the  Allies,  while 
retii'ing,  was  attacked  successively  by  six  German  divisions. 

"The  Allies  stood  the  test  most  courageously^  but  such  a 
continued  series  of  shocks  from  fresh  troops  was  bound  to  tell 
on  tired  men,  and  eventually  the  Allies  were  forced  to  give  w'ay. 
But  they  did  so  still  fighting.  It  is  shown  that  one  Bavarian 
division  lost  50  per  cent,  of  its  strength." 

"In  this  sangiiinary  drive,"  a  Washington  correspondent 
quotes  one  of  our  War  Department  officials  as  pointing  out,  "it 
is  not  so  important  that  Germany  has  won  back  a  large  part  of 
the  devastated  territory  she  has  had  previously  in  her  possession 
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as  that  she  is  losing  men  in  the  most  reckless  fashion  ever  wit- 
nessed in  any  war  in  history." 

In  the  first  week  of  the  drive  the  German  Array  recovered 
virtually  all  the  territory'  wrested  from  it  in  1916,  in  the  battle  of 
the  Somme,  and  captured,  according  to  German  claims,  45,000 
prisoners,   9(>i   guns,    100  tanks,    thousands   of  machine  guns, 


Copyriglitcd  l)y  the  I'hiladclpliia  Iiiquiit'r  O'Dipiinv. 

DASHING   AGAINST  THE   ALLIED   ROCK. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"tremendous  quantities"  of  munitions,  and  "great  stores  of 
supplies  and  clothing  equipment."  We  have  Lloj-d  George's 
assurance,  howo^■er,  that  England  was  able  to  make  good  almost 
immediatelj-  her  loss  in  guns  and  material,  and  instead  of  963, 
the  British  concede  the  loss  of  only  600  pieces  of  artillery. 
General  von  Ludendorff  further  boasts  that  "we  have  succeeded 
in  changing  the  fighting  from  position  warfare  to  warfare  of 
movement" — a  form  of  battle  in  wliich  Germany  believes  her 
professional  soldiers  superior  to  England's  new  armies  familiar 
only  with  trench  warfare. 

Virtually  the  whole  strength  of  the  German  Army  has  gone 
into  the  blow  against  the  Western  line,  says  the  military  critic  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  who  argues  that  the  result  must  bo 
decisive  if  the  Prussian  military  leaders  are  to  make  good  their 
promises  of  victory  to  the  German  people.     He  goes  on  to  say : 

"If,  after  the  huge  effort,  things  should  settle  down  once  more 
into  deadlock,  no  amount  of  territory  won  will  redeem  the  promise 
of  the  German  military  leaders.  Their  confidence  is  attested 
by  the  presence  of  the  Kaiser  at  tlie  front  in  the  role  of  comman- 
d(T-in-chief.  The  parallel  to  that  would  be  the  Kaiser's  famous 
preparations  for  a  trilimphal  march  into  Nancy  in  the  last 
days  of  August,  1914,  a  program  which  was  not  quite  carried 
through." 

The  striking  and  outstanding  fact  in  connection  with  this 
drive,  thinks  the  Chicago  Herald,  is  "that  Germany,  after  all, 
can  not  wait.  Time  still  is  on  the  side  of  the  Allies."  The 
Herald  continues: 

"Gorged  Ihn  she  may  be  with  her  spoils  in  the  East,  her  gen- 
eral situation  has  not  been  so  relicvrd  (hat  she  can  postj)one 
«'fTorts  U)  »>nd  the  war  by  Ihe  dangerous  expedient  of  a  strong 
Western  offensive.  She  must  still  stake  all  the  prestige  at  homo 
and  abroad  gained  by  her  successes  against  Russia  and  Italy 
on  a  now  stnigglc  against  a  foe  she  has  never  b(>on  nlile  to  gain 
an  a|)|)rrfiablc'  advantage  over  since  that  first  treacherous  ru.sh 
through  Belgium.  In  this  move,  desperate  even  from  the  stand- 
l)()int  of  a  country  that  has  recently  found  it.self  <'onsiderably 
reenfoffied  by  the  lessening  of  pressure  in  certain  quarters,  we 
see  the  final  effort  of  German  militarism  to  make  good  at  home." 

The  only  reasonable  inference,  agrees  the  Philadelphia  Itiquircr, 


"is  that  conditions  in  Germany  must  be  even  worse  than  had 
been  thought  and  that  an  early  decision  must  be  had  at  any 
price."  "The  German  attack  is  obviously  the  last  gambhng 
throw  of  the  Kaiser,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe.  And  in  the 
weekly  statement  issued  by  our  own  War  Department  we  read: 

"This  operation  confirms  to  us  that  the  German  higher  com- 
mand, unable  to  control  the  strategic  situation  through  pohtical 
agencies,  as  has  been  unceasingly  attempted  during  the  last  four 
months,  has  been  fon;ed  to  engage  in  a  desperate  military  ven- 
ture in  an  eifort  to  retain  its  domination  over  the  peoples  of  the 
Central  Empii-es  and,  if  possible,  force  a  victorious  peace  by  the 
fortune  of  arms." 

If  the  great  drive  fails,  predicts  A.  Curtis  Roth,  a  German- 
born  American  citizen,  who  was  recently  American  vice-consul 
at  Plauen,  Sa.xony,  the  sequel  will  be  "the  open  revolt  not  only 
of  th(>  people  at  lionui  but  of  the  soldiers  who  have  for  nearly 
four  years  thrown  themselves  against  the  baydnets  and  shells  of 
France  and  England."  Something  of  the  suspense  with  which 
th(>  German  people  await  the  issue  may  be  inferred  from  the 
statement  of  a  Berlin  correspondent  that  on  the  third  night  of 
the  drive  "a  large  proportion  of  the  Berlin  popidation  did  not 
go  to  bed,  but,  after  the  dosing  of  the  theaters  and  restaurants, 
crowded  in  the  streets  or  assembled  outside  the  newspaper  offices 
waiting  for  news." 

In  this  country,  all  obsei-\'ers  agree,  the  great  battle  has  tre- 
mendously stimulated  the  demand  for  an  immediate  quickening 
of  all  our  war-activities.  As  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  remarks,  "with  America  now  actively  in  the  war  and 
American  troops  holding  part  of  the  line  it  is  almost  as  if  the 
battle  were  being  waged  on  oiu:  own  soil."  On  the  third  day  of 
the  drive  we  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch: 

"The  German  offensive,  accompanied  by  rumors  of  disasters 
to  the  Allies  to-day.  brought  the  Senate  to  a  realization  of  the 
serious   conditions    that   confront    this   country.     As   a   result. 


Tin:   DiUVE   TO   DEATH. 

— Halhiday  in  tho  Providence  Journal. 

twelve  of  the  pending  Administration  Army  bills  were  passed. 
None  of  these  measures  is  of  prime  importance,  but  each  is 
necessary  for  tht>  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"Some  S(>nators  who  had  b(>en  slow  to  support  the  Adminis- 
tration became  enthusiastic.  Strong  recommendations  that  the 
United  States  double  the  size  of  its  Army,  with  the  probability 
of  increasing  the  draft  age  to  thirty-five  or  even  to  forty-five, 
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werp  made  by  Senators   Smith,  of   Georgia,  and  Chamberlain, 
of  Oregon." 

"One  important  result  of  the  mighty  struggle  in  northern 
France  is  already  visil>le  in  the  Unit<?d  States,"  remarks  the  New- 
York  World,  noting  that  "a  keener  realization  of  the  momentous 
issues  at  stake  has  finally  sohennl  and  steadied  the  American 
Congress."     The  same  paper  says  further: 

"Perhaps  our  very  distance  from  the  oonfliet  has  added  some- 
thing to  American  anxieties.  There  is  no  doulU,  as  Andre 
Tardieu,  th<>  French  High  Commissioner,  says,  that  many 
Americans  have  been  "sonunvhat  too  n(>r\ous,'  but  in  some  re- 
spects this  nervousness  is  to  be  welcomed.  It  is  a  healthy  sign 
that  the  country  is  growing  more  and  more  alive  to  the  real 
significance  of  this  war,  and  that  it  is  beginning  to  understand 
■what  a  signal  defeat  of  the  British  Army  would  mean  to  the 
American  people. 

"That  realization  is  helping  to  jar  a  gr(>at  many  citizens  out 
of  their  smug  complacency.  Watching  th(>  advance  of  the  Ger- 
man o<Tensi\  e,  they  can  perceive  now  that  every  soldier  in  France, 
whatever  his  Hag,  is  fighting  our  battle,  and  that  this  is  not  in- 
cidentally and  casually  our  war,  but  comi)letcly  our  war,  to  the 
winning  of  which  we  must  dedicate  every  dollar  and  excry  ounce 
of  energy.  To-day  we  are  following  the  fortunes  of  Haig's . 
troops  as  if  they  were  our  own — and  they  are  our  own.  Every 
man  of  them  is  fighting  for  our  cause.  Every  one  of  them  who 
has  died  has  died  for  our  liberties." 

A  subtle  danger  to  our  cause,  Ralph  Block  warns  us,  lurks  in 
the  idea  that  in  this  drive  Germany  is  playing  her  last  card, 
staking  everything  on  one  throw.  In  a  Washington  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Tribune  Mr.  Block  says: 

"German  propaganda  itself  could  not  have  thrown  out  to  the 
susceptible  opinicni  of  a  waiting  world  a  more  dangerous  g(>n- 
erahzation,  more  destructive  of  the  final  Allied  will  to  \  ictory. 

"It  is  a  generalization  built  on  hop(>,  on  fatigu(>,  on  strain,  on 
horror.  Military  men  and  political  observers  alike  in  Wash- 
ington agree  that  it  is  insidious.  It  leads  America  to  translate 
the  gigantic  battle  in  France  into  an  immediate  decision  of  the 
war  one  way  or  the  other,  with  a  rela.xation  of  American  effort 
as  the  inevitable  corollary. 

"Victory  for  Germany  in  France,  a  drive  to  Paris  and  the 
Channel  ports  would  put  F'rance  out  of  the  war.  It  would  lead 
dangerously  close  to  British  submission  to  German  terms,  and 
would  put  up  to  America  the  sudden  question  of  fighting  alone 
or  making  a  peace  in  order  to  prepare  for  Germany's  attack  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  South  America. 

"Defeat  for  Germany  in  th(>  next  ten  days  might  lead  to  new 
German  peace  terms  or  to  a  revolution  in  the  German  Army,  with 
a  sudden  disintegration  of  the  German  Empire.  These  are 
possibilities. 

"But  they  are  only  possibilities,  projected  largely  by  th(;  imag- 
ination. W^ashington  does  not  believe  in  a  German  revolution 
any  longer,  either  in  civilian  or  military  ranks.  Germany  has 
been  enslaved  by  disc-ipline  and  weakened  by  hunger. 

"If  Germany  comes  to  the  point  of  openly  inviting  the  Allies 
to  a  discussion  of  peace  terms,  how  much  will  Germany  have  to 
concede  in  the  preliminary  negotiations,  immediately  after  so 
gigantic  a  d(>feat,  to  make  her  invitation  effective?  Nobody 
believes  in  W'ashington  that  defeat  will  make  Germany  abject, 
ready  to  accept  the  sentence  of  Allied  judgment  for  her  many 
crimes.  Pressure  from  within  may  make  Germany  conciliatory. 
But  it  will  not  make  her  beg  for  peace. 

"Russia  is  a  vast  pawn  in  her  hands.  MiUdeurnpa  is  almost 
a  reaUty.  Her  fleet,  bottled  up  tho  it  may  be,  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  The  submarine  is  still  a  sharp  weapon,  gnawing 
slowly  into  the  life  of  England.  The  Italian  front  still  remains 
to  be  tried. 

"If  Germany  loses  the  great  offensive  she  is  doomed  by  de- 
feat— but  only  if  England  and  France  and  the  United  States 
show  an  unbroken  fighting  spirit. 

"Defeated,  e\ en  broken  in  morale  by  defeat,  Gertnany  may  still 
be  able  to  entrench  and  present  the  same  problem  to  the  Allies 
that  the  Western  front  has  presented  for  more  than  three  years. 

"It  is  this  that  predisposes  military  and  political  observers 
alike  in  Washington  to  hold  America  to  her  promises. 

"The  burden  can  not  be  unloaded.  Whatever  the  result  of 
the  battle  now,  America's  problems  are  increased,  not  lessened. 
Still  fresh  from  years  of  fruitful  peace,  vigorous,  powerful,  it  will 
still  be  up  to  America  to  tear  world-empire  from  the  thrusting 
German  hand." 


THE   NEW   75-MILE   GUN 

WHEN  THE  GERMANS  AT  HOME  read  the  official 
announcement,  "We  have  bombarded  the  fortress  of 
Paris  with  long-distance  guns,"  and  remembered  that 
their  lines  were  nowhere  within  sixty  miles  of  the  French  capital, 
they  doubtless  concluded  that  their  God  and  their  Kaiser  had 
really  won  the  war  at  last.  "A  gun  that  shoots  seventy  miles!" 
Why,  says  the  Philadelphia  jra(7e6/o«,proceeding  to  utter  typically 
Teutonic  thoughts  the  very  day  after  its  editors  were  acquitted 
of  trea.son,  "it  is  plain  that  a  party  which  can  shoot  three  times 
as  far  as  its  opponent  has  an  enormous  advantage."  Such  a  gun 
as  that  supposed  to  have  fired  on  Paris  from  the  Forest  of  St. 
Gobain,  seventy-six  mih-s  away,  it  went  on,  "can  demolish  the 
trenches,  the  dugouts,  and  the  fortresses  of  the  opponent  without 
danger  or  sacrifice  to  itself;  it  can  destroy  the  munition-dumps 
and  communications  behind  the  front  over  a  wide  distance;  it 
can  make  the  movement  of  enemy  troops  behind  the  front  very 
difficult ;  it  can  make  almost  impossible  the  approach  of  enemy 
fleets  to  its  coast."  And  in  consequence  the  Tageblatt  warns 
the  Allies  against  trying  further  to  prolong  the  war.  Dispatches 
from  Germany  hint  at  a  cross-Channel  bombardment  of  England. 
But  editorial  opinion  here  generally  agrees  that  the  long-distance 
firing  on  Paris  was  a  military  achievement  only  in  so  far  as 
"terrorism"  in  some  form  is  alwaj^s  incorporated  in  the  plans  of 
German  strategists.  Since  people  are  naturally  awed  by  the 
unknown,  the  mysterious,  and  the  monstrous,  shelling  of  this 
kind  would  'supposedly  "create  a  panic  among  the  French, 
with  a  consequent  humiliating  collapse  like  those  witnessed  in 
Russia  and  in  northern  Italy."  But  here,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
points  out,  "is  when;  the  German  psychology  falls  down."  For, 
we  are  reminded,  a  shell  is  much  like  a  bomb  dropt  from  an 
airplane,  and  both  French  and  British  are  accustomed  to  that 
sort  of  warfare,  while  our  American  soldiers  "will  view  such 
devices  with  interest  and  even  amusement." 

Paris,  as  we  gather  from  the  dispatches,  instead  of  falling  into 
a  panic  of  fear,  developed  a  curiosity  about  those  shells  that 
dropt  at  such  regular  intervals.  What  are  they  made  of? 
Are  they  shot  from  a  cannon  or  launched  from  aircraft?  If  from 
a  cannon,  how  is  it  constructed,  and  what  is  the  explosive? 
Just  where  is  it  hidden,  and  how  long  will  it  be  before  our  airmen 
discover  it  and  put  it  out  of  business  as  they  did  that  380-mil- 
limetcr  gun  that  fired  on  Dunkirk?  Frenchmen  asked  these 
questions,  and  noted  that  the  gun  or  guns  did  litth^  execution 
as  compared  with  air-raids.  They  could  see  slight  military 
value  in  them  and  agreed  with  L'Echo  de  Paris  that  it  was  sim- 
ply "a  political  cannon,"  intended  "to  give  the  civilians  the  im- 
pression that  Paris  is  imder  the  German  guns." 

When  the  news  first  came  to  this  country,  it  was  generally 
receiv(>d  in  military  circles  with  open  incredulity.  It  was 
widely  asserted  by  men  cit(5d  as  "authorities"  and  "experts" 
that  no  gun  could  be  made  to  shoot  a  nine-inch  shell  seventy 
miles.  Later  news  confirmed  earlier  reports  and  it  was  learned 
that  the  shell  fragments  bore  signs  of  rifling.  The  important 
thing,  according  to  The  World,  is  not  tho  spectacular  bombard- 
ment of  Paris,  but  "the  latent  possibility  of  a  new  weapon  and 
the  question  of  its  capacity  for  development  into  a  portentous 
implement  of  warfare." 

An  authoritative  description  of  th<^  sh(>ll  fired  by  the  new  Ger- 
man gun  appears  in  Premier  Clemenceau's  paper,  UHomme 
Libre  (Paris).  Its  diameter  is  said  to  be  about  nine  inches  and 
its  length  about  twenty.  It  weighs  at  most  two  hundred  poimds 
and  contains  somt^thing  like  twenty  pounds  of  explosive.  Thc/ 
shell  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  thus  producing  two 
successive  explosions,  a  pecularity  which  led  Parisians  to  think 
they  were  being  fired  upon  by  two  guns.  This  projectile,  we 
are  further  informed,  "is  fitted  with  a  long  pointed  nosecap  in 
thin  sheet  iron,  which  probably  increases  the  range  of  the  shell." 
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IS    OUR    AIRCRAFT    PROGRAxM    LAGGING? 

ONE  PATRIOTIC  SENATOR,  we  are  told,  bowed  his 
ht-ad  on  his  arms  and  "wept  from  disappointment  and 
cliagrin"  when  told  of  the  discrepancj-  between  the 
first  rosy  promise  of  our  aireraft  program  and  what  has  actually 
been  accomplished.  That  program,  according  to  Senator 
Hitchcock,  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  "is  75  per 
cent,  behind  time,"  while  another  Washington  estimate  makes 
it  40  per  cent,  behind.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  our  original 
program,  as  unofficially  an- 
noimced  but  never  officially 
contradicted,  promised  a  great 
fleet  of  22,(K)0  airplanes  l)y 
the  end  of  1!)1S.  Mr.  Gutzoii 
Borgluin,  wlio  investigated 
airi)laiie  production  in  this 
country  and  inaih^  a  conli- 
dcrilial  report  to  Presidciil 
Wilson  al)out  two  months  ago, 
is  quoted  l>y  the  Boston  Herald 
as  saying:  "Reports  which  I 
have  seen  that  we  are  74  p(-r 
cent,  behind  are  not  by  any 
means  (exaggerations. "  The 
saJiie  j)aper  (juotes  Mr.  Bor- 
gluin as  saying  on  March  18: 
"Then^  ar(>  no  American  mili- 
tary airplanes  in  France.  Our 
fliers  are  using  French  planes." 
And  we  are  told  that  he  added 
the  startling  assertion  that 
"there  was  absolutely  no 
reason  why  there  should  not 
have  been  5,000  American 
airplanes  in  I^Yanco  by  April  1 
of  this  year,"  and  that  "failure 
to  get  them  there  never  would 
bo  explained  satisfactorily." 
On  the  same  day  the  New  York 
Siui  published  a  dispatch  from 
its  Washington  correspondent 
^\■hieh  affirmed  that  America's 
air-fleet  "would  not  become  a 

real  factor  in  the  fighting  abroad  until  the  spring  of  1919," 
altho  "there  will  be  a  considerable  number  of  American  battle- 
planes in  the  fighting  this  fall."  Last  week  Senator  New,  of 
Indiana,  declared  that  instead  of  12,000  American  combat  planes 
being  delivered  in  France  by  July  1,  as  provided  in  the  original 
airplane  program,  the  .number  will  amount  to  only  thirty- 
seven.  Senator  Hitchcock's  assertion  that  under  present  calcu- 
lations at  least  2,0(X)  American  airplanes  would  be  ready  by 
July  was  explained  by  the  Indiana  Senator  as  referring  not  to 
fighting-planes,  but  to  training-planes  and  other  types.  Secre- 
tary Baker's  recent  statement  that  the  first  American  airplanes 
were  being  sent  to  pVanco  five  months  ahead  of  schedide  was 
characterized  by  Senator  Now  as  "wholly'  misleading,  and 
perilously  so."  On  the  same  occasion  Senator  Poindexter,  of 
Washington,  told  Congress,  on  tho  authority  of  "men  high  in  th(< 
organization  of  tho  Airplane  Production  Board,"  that  "then^ 
seemed  to  bo  some  mysterious  and  unknown  influenc<i  that  is 
putting  tho  blight  on  all  of  tho  efforts  of  tho  Board  to  produce 
airplanes."  Tho  Providence  Journal  also  declares  that  "inllu- 
ences,  that  have  app<arently  batTled  hon(>st  government  officials, 
have  \v(»rkcd  against  production  from  the  minute  that  the  air- 
plane program  was  first  arranged."  And  in  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Timcf>  we  read  that  President  Wilson 
has  become  so  concerned  over  what  has  been  told  hLm  about 
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AERIAL  BOMBS  FALLING  ON  TRIESTE. 

This  remarkable  photograph,   taken  from  a  French  airplatie,-  shows 
in  mid-air  throe  bombs  bound  for  Austria's  greatest  naval: base. 


conditions  regarding  aeroplane  production  that  he  has  set  to 
work  a  special  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  H.  Snowden 
I^Iarshall,  of  New  York,  to  collate  the  facts  with  a  view  to 
remedying  the  deficiencies  that  have  been  discovered. 

We  are  only  doing  one-fifth  of  what  we  should  do  in  aviation, 
declares  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  which  thinks  that  "the  main 
reason  is  that  there  are  no  funds  with  which  to  do  more";  and 
it  urges  the  immediate  appropriation  of  $3,000,000,000  for  an 
(Milarged    program.      In    a   statement  •  issued   by    its   executive 

committee    This     organization 
,.'=ays: 

"The  present  aircraft  pro- 
gram was  made  at  the  time 
when  Italy  was  victorious  and 
Russia  was  still  fighting  ener- 
getically. The  §640,000,000 
appropriation  represented  the 
i-ock-bottom  minimum  cost 
lor  the  smallest  plan  that 
coidd  be  made  to  meet  the 
situation  sut.'cessfuUy  then. 

"The  ItaUan  reverses  and 
tlio  Russian  collapse  created 
new  conditions,  to  meet  which 
we  should  immediately  have 
tripled  our  aircraft  program. 
Congress  was  not  in  session 
and  nothing  could  be  done  out- 
side of  making  plans,  which 
included  paj^  for  11,941  avia- 
tion officers  and  153,945  en- 
listed men  for  the  aviation 
section  of  the  Signal  Corps. 
As  it  takes  an  average  of  two 
airplanes  to  train  each  a\'iator 
to  the  high  point  of  efficiency 
required,  and  then  as  it  takes  a 
minimum  of  sLx  airplanes  per 
a\'iator  to  keep  him  fighting 
for  a  year  and  a  spare  motor 
for  every  motor  used,  there 
would  be  required  80,000  air- 
planes and  more  than  twice 
that  number  of  motors.  Also 
a  much  larger  number  of 
schools  for  aviators  and  me- 
chanics than  there  are  now. 

"To  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram would  take  an  ajipropri- 
ation  of  about  $3,000,000,000. 
Provided  ample  funds  are 
allowed,  the  situation  can  be 
saved  even  at  this  late  hour,  and  the  production  of  aircraft, 
motors,  and  equipment  quadrupled  in  the  coming  few  months." 

The  fact  is,  declares  the  New  York  Times,  that  our  airplane 
production,  heralded  as  record-breaking  and  soon  to  give  the 
Americans  control  of  the  air  at  the  front,  "has  been  a  mirage  of 
iridescent  tints."  What  is  wanted  to  bring  order  out  of  what 
threatens  to  be  chaos," thinks  The  Times,  "is  a  central  authority, 
a  strong  man  with  ideas  and  energy,  to  take  charge  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  regulate,  direct,  and  accelerate  it  to  the  maximum  of 
production."    And  Admiral  Peary  declares  that — 

"The  only  reraedj-  for  the  present  most  unfortunate  conditions 
in  our  a«>ronautic  alTairs  is  the  immediate  creation  of  an  entirely 
separate  and  inciependent  department  of  aeronautics  under  one- 
man  (control.  Evprj-  day  of  dela>-  in  creating  stich  a  depart- 
ment increases  the  risk  of  -atastroohe  to  the  United  States 
forces  abroad." 

In  the  Aircraft  Board  .section  of  The  Litku.vuy  Diclst's 
HM'ord  of  "Our  First  Year  in  the  War"  (see  page  19)  we  And  the 
statement,  virtually  official,  that  "with  the  two  months'  delay 
which  has  ari.sen  it  will  lu'  September  rather  than  JiUy  1  before 
we  have  enough  largo  planes  to  take  charge  of  our  sectors  along 
the  front."  "It  is  evident,"  remarks  the  Boston  Chrislian 
/Science  Monitor,  "that  aircraft  production  in  tho  United  States 
has  not  come  up  to  expectation."  And  in  the  New  York  World 
we  read; 
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"Whether  the  expectations  of  the  Aircraft  Board  were  too 
{jreat  or  whether  there  have  been  serious  delays  in  earr\iiiy:  out 
the  imj^jrain,  tiie  fact  seems  to  be  that  airphme  produetion  is 
far  from  the  stji^e  at  which  the  pubUc  was  leil  to  beheve  tliat  it 
wouhi  be  b}-  this  time. 

"The  World's  Washinfjton  correspondent  suggests  that  'the 
troubh'  with  tiie  Aircraft  Hoard  seemed  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it 
mistook  flamboyant  i)ress-agenting  for  prop«'r  i)ublicity.'  This 
is  likely  to  l)riiig  its  own  punishment,  and  in  the  charges  that  the 
Board  is  fon^ed  to  meet  it  finds  a  penalty  for  that  kind  of 
overexploitation." 

But  "the  air  i)rogram  is  far  from  having  collapsed."  declares 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  same 
paper.  Mr.  Swope  admits  that  the  early  claims  of  the  Aircraft 
Hoard  were  "grossly  exaggerated,  due  to  miscalculation  of  the 
(linicidty  of  founding  a  new  industry."  The  Board's  revised 
schedule,  says  Mr.  Swope,  calls  for.l  1,000  combat-planes  by  the 
end  of  November.  "A  lot  of  solid  work  in  this  field  has  been 
accomplished  during  the 
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"FAITH   IS  THE   SUBSTANCE   OF  THINGS   HOPED  FOR." 

Tho  launching  of  the  5,000  ton  concrete  ship  Failh  "at  a  Pacific  port  on  March  11." 

"On   the   waters   of   San   Francisco   Bay,"  says  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  "now 

floats  the  largest  stone  vessel  ever  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man." 


past  six  months,"  de- 
clares the  Boston  News 
Bureau,  "but  it  has 
been  prelijninary  work, 
which  is  tedious,  tre- 
mendously exact,  and 
involves  the  creation  of 
dies,  jigs,  intricate  cal- 
(Hilation  of  tolerances, 
and  the  building  of 
special  machinery  and 
tools."  The  trouble, 
declares  Representati\(> 
Kahn,  is  that  "there  has 
been  too  much  optimism 
on  the  one  hand  and 
too  little  knowledge  of 
the  greatness  of  the 
task  on  the  other." 

Gen.  George  O.Squier, 
Chief  of  the  Signal  Ser- 
vice of  the  Arm}',  main- 
tains that  our  airplane 
program  is  actually  up 
to  date,  according  to  the 
Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York 

Evening  Post,  who  quot(\s  liim  as  saying:  "Everyljody  has  a 
program  of  his  own.  So  far  as  our  program  is  concerned  it 
will  be  completed  on  time." 

In  the  Washington  correspondence  of  the  Kansas  City  Slar, 
a  paper  that  itself  has  not  hesitated  to  criticize  when  it  thought 
that  war-preparations  were  lagging,  we  read : 

"Three  things  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  numerous  crit- 
icisms of  the  progress  in  aircraft  production. 

"First,  there  has  been  serious  delay,  delays  which  are  admitted 
of  two  to  three  months  in  the  schedules,  altho  the  causes  were 
in  most  eases  outside  the  Army  organization. 

"Secondly,' there  have  been  disgruntled  individuals  and  com- 
panies both  here  and  abroad.  .  .  .  They  have  told  their  troubles 
to  members  of  the  military  committees  of  Congress,  to  newspaper 
men,  and  to  departmental  officials. 

"The  third  thing  that  has  sustained  this  criticism  is  the  pohcy 
of  secrecy  practised  in  the  War  Department,  which  has  for- 
bidden the  publication  of  information  as  to  the  progress  that  was 
actually  being  made  in  aircraft  production.  The  public  has  not 
been  informed  as  to  either  the  difficulties  which  have  been  met 
and  which  have  caused  warranted  delay  or  the  things  attained 
by  the  men  battling  with  the  problem.  The  greatest  harm  this 
secrecy  has  done  has  been  to  arouse  false  hopes 

"Men  in  charge  of  the  work  declare  that  there  is  now  no 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  multiple  produetion  of  both  planes 
and  motors.  Types  have  been  developed  and  proved  in  what  it 
is  claimed  is  record  time  for  the  work." 


SHIPYARDS   GAINING   ON  THE   "ir"-BOAT 

\  ITS  \iXCV.  WITH  t)UK  SHIPYARDS  the  C-boat  is  still 
far  ahead,  observe  editors  who  note  the  British  Aditiiraltys 
recent  figures  disclosing  ship  losses  since  the  beginning  ( f 
the  war.  The  Admiralty  has  hitherto  held  up  tonnage  figures, 
in  the  belief  that  they  might  encourage  the  enemy  and  stimulate 
him  to  redoubled  I'fforts,  but  they  no  longer  fear  such  a  residt 
and  ha\e  published  the  facts  in  order  to  insure  the  A'igorous 
cooperation  of  the  i)ublic  in  doing  everything  possible  to  make 
good  the  losses  caused  by  the  enemy  submarines.  The  facts 
are  that  Allies  and  neutrals  lost  G,()()0,000  gross  tons  of  shipping' 
during  the  year  of  unrestricted  warfare,  instead  of  the  9,000,()()() 
the  Germans  claimed;  that  they  have  lost  11,827,572  tons  since 
the  war  began,  as  against  the  14,000,000  claimed  by  Berlin;  and 
that  the  total  net  loss,  considering  new  construction  and  ca])- 
tures  from  th(>  enemy,  is  but  2,632,297  tons  for  the  entire  period. 

But  while  these  figures, 
which  are  reprinted  in 
full  below,  are  found 
reassuring  by  some  of 
our  press  writers,  others 
arc  imprest  with  the 
effectiveness  of  the  U- 
boat  warfare  as  con- 
trasted with  the  slow- 
work  of  replacing  ton- 
nage, the  net  result  be- 
ing that  the  non-Ger- 
man world  faces-  an 
annual  deficit  of  about 
1,400,000  tons  of  ship- 
l)ing  a  year.  This,  says" 
the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "means  an  in- 
cr(>asing  acuteness  of 
shortage  if  ship-build- 
ing is  not  speeded  up." 
In  both  New  York 
and  London  it  is  pointed 
out  by  the  press  that 
while  the  total  Allied 
loss  seems  rather  small 
as  compared  with  the 
total  world's  shipping 
of  42,000,000  tons,  it  all  comes  out  of  that  part  of  the  world's 
shipping  devoted  to  Allied  needs  in  the  Atlantic  and  adjacent 
Avaters.  So  we  find  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  estimating  the 
destruction  of  vessels  needed  to  supply  Britain  and  France  in  ex- 
cess of  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  New  York  daily  declares 
that  the  race  between  [/-boats  and  shipyards  can  be  won  if  the 
"pernicious  delays"  in  our  yards  are  eliminated.    As  it  observes: 

"The  situation  would  not  be  menacing  if  we  had  any  genuine 
certainty  that  German  marine  depredations  had  been  per- 
manently limited,  or  if  the  lagging  American  and  Briti.sh  ship- 
building Avere  increasing  in  output,  according  to  plan.  As  it  is, 
no  one  can  honestly  give  assurance  that  the  tMioats  or  some 
other  form  of  destruction  may  not  begin  the  dance  over  again 
presentlj^,  and  the  ship-building  program  in  a  larger  sense  has 
yet  to  be  translated  from  paper  to  fact. 

"We  can  not  keep  on  making  good  our  shipping  with. the 
A-essels  of  Germany.  The  commandeering  of  the  Dutch  ships 
is  another  measure  that  can  be  employed  but  once.  For  steady 
replenishment  nothing  btit  ship-building  on  an  increased  scale. 
AA'ill  ansAver.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
pernicious  delays  in  the  shipyards  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain  come  to  an  end." 

The  responsibUitj-  of_  the  ship-builders  of  the  United  States 
for  the  defeat  of  the  C7-boat  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  sp^ed 
in  their  yards  haA^e  been  emphasized  again  and  again  by  the- 
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public  men  and  tho  press  of  both  this  country  and  England. 
Thf  status  of  our  ship-buildint?  program  and  the  reasons  for 
certain  delays  were  discust  in  our  issue  of  two  weeks  since. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  work  admit  that  things  might  have  gone 
better,  but  are  optimistic  as  to  the  future.  Chairman  Hurley 
of  the  Shipping  Board  has  recently  made  a  detailed  statem(;nt 
showing  tho  shipbuilding  accomplishment  under  the  Board's 
direction,  which  is  quoted  on  pjige  04. 

The  "  feverish  ingenuity  "  which  is  being  "directed  upon  the 
cf)iitri\ance  of  seagoing  craft  to  meet  the  emergency  demands  for 
more  and  stancher  carriers  at  sea"  is  noted  by  the  Milwaukee 
Free  Press.  It  reminds  us  that  aside  from  experiments  with 
'unsinkable"  vessels,  such  innovations  as  concrete,  wooden,  and 
fabricated  ships  have  been  actually  adopted.  The  most  re- 
markable innovation  of  all,  continues  the  Milwaukee  daily. 
is  tlie  launching  of  the  world's  largest  concrete  vessel,  the  Faith, 
■  wliicli  took  the  water  March  14  with  such  success  as  greatly 
to  encourage  engineers  for  the  compan.\',  which  has  contracted 
to  comi)lete  fifty-four  similar  shii)s  within  eighteen  months." 
This  vessel,  which  is  pictured  on  tlie  i)receding  page,  is  thus  di'- 
scribed  by  The  Free  Press: 

"The  Fnilh  was  launched  six  weeks  from  the  day  the  concrete 
was  jjoured  into  the  frames,  embedding  a  continuous  basket- 
work  of  welded  steel,  and  hundreds  of  heavy  iron  bars,  also 
welded  together,  and  will  be  completed  in  six  months 

"Advantages  claimi-d  for  concrete  ships  are  that  they  an> 
absolutely  fire-proof,  can  be  built  in  half  the  time  required  for 
wood  or  steel,  and  cost  no  more  to  build  than  wooden  ships, 
while  not  encroaching  on  the  timber-supply.  They  are  free  from 
\ibration,  while  water-tight  compartments  make  them  prac- 
tically unsinkable.  The  bottom  surface  also  is  smooth,  and 
proof  against  corrosion,  and  will  not  roughen  with  age.  Con- 
crete shows  flexibility  under  strain,  while  the  reenfonrement  is 
relied  on  to  prevent  damage  from  collision  or  external  attack." 

The  Shipping  Board  is  accelerating  ship  production  by  intro- 
ducing improved  processes  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  labor. 
Hilt  while  American  shipyards  have  been  speeding  up,  British 
Ituilders  have  been  falling  behind  until  the  Admiralty  fears  that 


the  tijne  of  catching  up  with  the  f7-boat  may  be  unduly  and 
dangerously  postponed.  It  is  largely  to  spur  employers  and 
workers  in  shipyards  that  the  figures  on  gross  tonnage  lost  and 
replaced  were  made  public.  Thej'  may  be  given  as  follows  in 
tabular  form: 


Loss  BY  Enemy  Actiox  axd  M.\rixe  Risk 
United 

Quarter                                 Kingdom  Foreign            Total 

i9;j>— August  and  September    .114.000  85,947           399,947 

Fourth 1.54,728  12«,688  281,416 

79/5— First 21.5,90.5  104. .542           .320.447 

Second 223.C70  1.50,743           380.419 

Tliird 3.5t>.().59  172,822            529.4SI 

Fourth 307.139  187,234  .  494,373 

1016— V\Tst 32.5.237  198.958            524.195 

Second 270.690  251  ,.599           522.289 

Tliird 284,358  307.081            592.039 

Fourtll 617, .563  541,780  1,1,59,.343 

1917 — P'irst 911,840  707. .533  1.619,373 

Se<-ond 1,361,870  875,064  2.2.36,934 

Tliird 952.938  541.535  1,494.473 

Fourth 782.889  489,9.54  1.272.843 


Total 
for  Year 

081,363 


1,724,720 


2.797,866 


4.748,080      11, .827.572 


Foreign 
337,310 


Total 7,079,492 

Mercantile  SHiP-BuiLoixt;  Output 
United 
Quarter  Kingdom 

;. 'J/;,— August  1  to  end  of  year 675.010 

1915— First 266.267 

Seeond 146,870 

Tliird 145,070 

Fourth 92.712 

79/6— First 95,566  -     

Second 107,693  

Third 124,901  

Fourth 213..3.32        *1. 146.448 

7977 — First 246.2.39  282.200 

Second 249.33 1  377. 109 

Third 248.283  368.170 

Fourth 419,621  512.402 


6.623,tt23 


Total 
1,012.920 


*.551.081        tl. 202.000 


tl. 688,000 
.528.439 
026,440 
616,4.53 
932.023 


Total 3.03 1 .555  3.574,720  6,r>00,275 

♦Foreign  total  for  year,     t Grand  total  for  year. 

A  third   table  shows  2,r)89,(X)0  gross  tons  of   enemy  vessels 

captured  and  brought  into  service.     This  brings  the  net  loss  to 

non-German  shipping  down  from  about  5,000,000  to  2,632,297 

tons.      It  will    be  noted  that  the   f7-boats  sank  in   1917  alone 

more  tonnage  than  the  AUies  and  neutrals  have  built  since  the 

war  began.     But  in  the  latter  half  of  1917  the  shipyards  began 

to  gain  on  the  (/-boats.     Sir  Eric  C!edd(\s  has  placed  the  total 

existing  non-German  tonnage  At  42,000,000. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  "wets"  are  recalUng  that  Russia  went  dry  in  1915  and  crazy  in 
1918. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Kaiser  is  willing  to  bear  the  troubles  of  his  people,  but  they  must 
continue  to  do  the  lighting. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

You  may  rest  assured  of  one  tiling,  the  ,1(Tsey  mosquito  will  not  bo 
arri'stod  for  loafing. ^A'eu;  York  Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 

With   pained   surprize    the  German 
troops  are  discovering   that   American 
soldiers  are  not  too  proud   to  flght. 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  regret  to  Lord 
Lansilowne  that  ho  has  oidy  two  clieeks 
to  offer  to  the  enemy. — Philadelphia 
Xorth  American. 

My  idea  of  a  far-siglited  man  is  the 
soldier  who  wrote  to  the?  book  commil- 
le((  and  asked  for  a  guide  of  tho  city  of 
Berlin. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

SF.fHETAFtY  Bakek  is  in  Kurope,  and 
his  regular  critics  are  now  deciding 
whether  to  say  he  should  not  have  gone 
or  should  have  done  it  at  least  two  years 
ago. — Chicago  Herald. 

The  Irish- Americans  who  are  in-ging 
on  Congre^*  a  re.solution  virtually  con- 
demning (ireat  Britain  are  basking  in  a 
sjifciy  secured  for  them  by  the  activities 
of  the  British  Fleet.  —  Philadelphia 
North  American. 

The  .loplin  New.i-Ilerald  Is  opi)osed 
to  shooting  the  poor  devils  who  went  to 
sleep  on  duty  in  France  for  the  rea.son 
thai  nothing  severt'  has  bwn  done  to 
those  of  the  people's  repres<'ntatives  in 
I  his  country  who  have  been  half  aslei'p 
on  the  job  ever  since  the  war  started. 
—  Kansas  City  Times. 


A    B.M)  JOLT,   BIT  LOOK 


Mo.ST  of  the  Kai.ser's  spies  have  titles  before  and  aliases  aft<>r  arrest. — 
New  York  World. 

Trotzky  is  now  in  favor  of  iron  discipline  for  the  Russian  Army,  but 
we  fear  it's  pretty  rusty. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  infant  Bolshevik  Government  is  a  precocious  cliild.     Inside  of  two 

months  it  began   to    crawl. — Brooklyn 

Eagle. 

B.UCER  Under  Fire. — Head-line.  He 
got  used  to  it  before  going  over. — New 
York  World. 

Every  time  von  Hindenburg  calls 
for  Victory.  Central  gives  liim  the 
wrong  number. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

.\MONr.  the  compensations  of  war  in 
Kngland  is  the  reduction  of  thrw  thou- 
sand in  the  annual  output  of  new  liooks. 

Boston  JJerald. 

The  refusal  of  Servia  to  submit  to  a 
discussion  of  peace  must  make  the 
admirers  of  Ru.ssia  sick. — Philadelphia 
Xorth  American. 

Xew  York,  which  haw-haws  every 
lime  Kansas  is  mentioniHl,  has  only  one 
nu)lor-car  for  every  thirty-five  inbabi- 
lants,  while  Kiinsas  has  one  for  every 
ten. — Chanute  Tribune. 

The]  announcement  that  the  birth- 
rate in  Cermany  has  decreased  nearly 
one-half  in  the  hist  tlirtv  years  ought  to 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  the  war 
popular  everywhere  else. — Philadelphia 
Xorth  American. 

If  New-Yorkers  are  to  cidtivate 
12.(HK)  farm-gardens  tlds  summer,  as 
Mr.  Hoover  a.sks.  they  will  have  to 
arrange  a  schedule  by  which  their  roof 
gardening  won't  interfere  with  tlteir 
war-gardening. — Xew  York  World. 


WHAT   WIO   (iOT    lill)  OF! 
— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
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OpyrigliUil  l)V  Llidcrn- i  *  I  iniiTwo-  .1,  .New  »..rk 

FIRST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AMERICAN   HEROES  BEING   DECORATED   BY   FRANCE  OX    THE   WESTERN    FRONT. 

General  Debeney.  the  Commander  of  a  French  Army  Corps,  is  pinning  the   medal  on   one  of  the   Yankee  flshters.     Detachments  of  American 
troops  are  in  the  background.     Premier  Clenienceau  of  France  is  standing?  at  the  left.    Ho  is  the  second  figure,  and  is  in  mufti. 


OUR   FIRST   YEAR   IN   THE   WAR 


0\K  YEAR  AGO  TO-DAY  a  naval  ensign  in  the  White 
House  wig^vagged  a  message  to  an  ensign  in  the  State, 
War,  and  Xavy  Building.  Instantly  the  message  was 
transferred  to  telegraph-wires  and  carried  round  th(>  world.  It 
was  on  the  tongue  of  the  man  in  the  street  in  every  ])art  of  the 
country,  where  it  was  realized  with  a  strange  thrill  that  at  last 
we  were  in  the  World  War.  The  exaltation  of  the  news  coidd 
last  only  temporarily,  but  the  grim  work  of  our  undertaking 
began  at  once  and  is  now  at  the  punctuation-point  of  a  twelve- 
month. The  least  military  of  the  high-ranking  nations,  we 
venttired  perforce  on  a  most  complicated  and  vast  Avar-scheme. 
Reeking  naught  of  the  menace  of  the  elements  and  braving  the 
terror  of  the  submarine  and  mine,  we  set  out  to  transport 
millions  of  fighting  men  three  thousand  miles  from  our  base,  a 
military-  feat  never  before  attempted  in  the  historj-  of  the 
world.  And  it  had  to  be  done  immediately.  The  Kaiser  spoke 
brashly  in  1914  of  England's  "contemptible  little  army."  What 
he  thought  of  our  military  force  as  we  got  into  the  fraj'  has  not 
been  published.  Practically  our  whole  Army  was  at  the  Mexican 
border  in  1914.  Such  complement  as  was  not  there  was  in 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  Any  effort  to  increase  its  size  was 
frowned  upon  as  war-madness  by  observers  of  pacifist  leaning. 
But  despite  all  objection,  the  will  of  the  majority  put  through 
the  draft  legislation,  and  while  we  have  not  had  "a  million  men 
spring  to  arms  overnight,"  we  have  raised  an  army  of  nearly  two 
millions  within  one  year.  Secretary  of  War  Baker  in  Januarj' 
stated  before  the  Senate  Committee  that  early  in  the  second  year 
of  the  war  we  should  have  an  army  of  500,000  men  in  France. 
The  vast  scope  of  our  warehouse  and  hospital  facilities  at  our 
base  on  the  French  coast,  as  described  in  cables  recording  the 
Secretary's  overseas  inspection,  indicates  plainly  that  we  are 
planning  to  tender  the  Allies  unlimited  man-power.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  feature  of  our  many  war-efforts  which  we 
naturally  review  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  the  question  in  our 
mind:  " How  much  have  Ave  done,  and  how  well? "  The  answer 
has  been  sought  by  The  Literary  Dige.'^t  in  the  unvarnished 
and  impartial  record  of  the  departments  of  the  Government 
most  closely  knit  to  the  war  and  of  the  emergency  departments 
necessitated  by  the  demands  of  the  war.  For  obvious  reasons 
there  is  nothing  to  be  revealed  of  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  But  the  whole  world  now,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  this  department,   has  become  acquainted   with 


German  spy  theory  and  workings  against  us,  and  the  knowledge 
chiefly  desired  is  that  its  agents  be  trapt  as  so  many  have  been. 
The  authorities  in  all  cases  have  been  loath  to  "blow  their  own 
horn,"  altho  they  are  unmistakably  proud  of  what  they  have 
been  able  to  accomplish.  No  one  claims  particular  perfection 
in  all  endeavor,  but  the  conviction  resulting  from  the  inquiry  is 
that  the  major  part  of  their  work  has  been  strikingly  successful. 
They  do  not  stop  to  think  about  success  or  failure  unless  they 
are  asked  for  an  accounting  of  their  stewardship,  but  they  do 
go  on  from  day  to  day  planning  and  building  and  achieving 
toward  the  one  fixt  goal — uncjonditional  victory. 

Within  the  past  sixty  days  much  adverse  criticism  has  been 
heard,  not  only  in  certain  organs  of  publication,  but  in  our  halls  of 
national  legislation.  Senator  Chamberlain  and  Senator  Hitch- 
cock, whose  patriotism  is  above  suspicion,  have  been  the  most 
distinguished,  perhaps,  of  the  adverse  critics.  .  The  Literary 
DxojjsT  has  duly  recorded  all  such  criticisms,  and  now  presents 
the  I'esults  of  its  firstrhand  investigation  strictly  as  they  were 
secured  through  the  courteous  cooperation  of  a  host  of  men  in  the 
service.  The  material  here  presented  has  been  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  the  military  censor  and  of  the  various  heads  of 
departments  herein  represented,  whose  courtesy  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated, and  it  is  offered  to  the  American  public  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  journalistic  enterprise,  but  as  somewhat  of  a  public 
service,  so  that  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  land  shall 
be  calmly  confident  that  our  fighting  men  on  laud,  on  sea,  and 
in  the  air  have  behind  them  a  Government  that  looks  after  their 
physical  and  moral  welfare  with  the  scrupidous  conscience  of  a 
parent  toward  its  offspring.  Because  of  the  general  conviction 
among  not  a  few  army  authorities  that  Germany  must  be 
mastered  on  the  Western  front,  and  because  the  Allies  count  so 
much  on  our  men  in  khaki,  we  consider  first,  tho  with  no  invidious 
distinction — for  it  is  the  Navy's  mighty  task  to  get  them  "over 
there  "— 

OUR  ARMY 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  Army  was  increased  from 
9,524  officers  and  202,510  enlisted  men  to  123,801  officers  and 
1,528,924  enlisted  men.  As  a  sign  of  quick  action,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Pershing's  first  contingent  of  troops  landed 
safe  at  a  French  port  eighty-eight  days  after  the  declaration  of 
war;  that  about  one, hundred  days  later  American  troops  re- 
ceived their  baptism  of  fire  on  the  fighting-line  in  France;  and 
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that  'MY.)  (lays  from  tli(>  start  of  tho  war  American  troops  per- 
manently took  over  part  of  llie  firing-line  as  an  Ajnerican  sector. 
Less  than  three  weeks  after  the  enactment  of  the  Selective  Ser\'ice 
Law  the  entire  male  population  of  the  country  within  draft  age  — 
namely,  about  ten  million  men — presented  themselves  before  som(> 
four  thousand  boards  and  registered.  The  cost  of  drafting  the 
Army  and  of  the  operations  of  the  Provost  Marshal-General  was 
S10.0(X),(XK1,  and  the  cost  per  man  accepted  for  service    S4.9:i. 


CopyritliU-.l  l,v  111.-  I'liss  rubli^luii'j  Ciuiniiu.  N.-w  V,,rU. 

OVEK  TFIP:rtE! 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  World. 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  beginning  of  the  w^ar  contracts  had 
been  made;  covering  the  requirements  of  an  army  of  one  million 
men,  and  this  material  comprised  8,700,fX)0  items.  Up  to 
February  20,  1918,  the  Director-General  of  Military  Railways 
had  placed  orders  for  railway  supplies  valued  at  $142,000,000 
and  with  an  aggregate  w'eight  of  754,000  long  tons.  The 
General  F^ngineer  Depot  up  to  F(!bruary  1  issued  9,500  orders 
for  material  valued  at  $202,000,000.  Such  scope  and  speed  of 
endeavor  become  the  more  evident  when  we  recall  that  in  1916 
the  United  States  Arjny  almost  in  its  entirety  was  concentrated 
along  the  Mexican  border.  Oin-  troops  not  there  were  a  mere 
handful  in  Honolulu  and  the  Philippines.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  the  war  the  whole  man-power  of  the  nation  is  in  the 
service,  and  within  \hv  l)rieF  interval  of  twelve  months  we  have 
become  practically  a-  military  nation.  According  to  one  in- 
formant, we  shall  not  lay  down  our  arms  to  rust  at  the  end  of 
this  war,  alt  ho  we  ha\'e  alwa\s  done  so  after  wars  in  the  past. 
But  this  does  not  mean  t hat  we  are  going  to  l)e  infected  with  the 
virus  of  Prussian  militarism.  The  opinion  of  temjx'rate  judges 
is  that  we  shall  ha\c  universal  juilitary  service  somewhat  aft«T 
the  system  of  the  French  and  Swiss.  The  rainbow  vision  of  a 
million  men  s!)ringing  to  arms  overnight  has  not  l)een  reali/.e<l, 
but  we  have  created  an  army  of  over  1  ,.")(K),()00  men  within  a 
year.  This  was  possible  because  we  had  the  men  in  the  National 
Guard  and  the  National  Armj-  to  work  on  ami  the  trained  and 
experienced  olTicers  of  our  regular  .\rmy  for  their  instruction. 

The  regular  Army  m«"n  are  cordial  in  their  gratitude  to  th(> 
lli'd  Cross  and  au.xiliary  societies  for  their  .service  during  the 
building  uj)  of  our  new  rniiilary  force.  To  I  lie  \arious  States 
also  which  volunteered  hel|)  of  divi-r.se  kinds  they  are  in(lel)t»>d, 
and  we  are  told  of  tlm  case  of  one  State  which  raised  a  fund  of 
some  millions  of  dollars  to  bo  at  the  disposal  of  the  soldiers  of 


the  new  day.  The  case  is  recorded,  too,  of  a  certain  State, 
wlios<'  winter  climate  is  particularly  severe,  in  which  there  was 
imix^rative  demand  for  rubbers  for  the  drafted  men.  It  was 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Army  at  the  moment  to  meet  the 
ejnergency,  whereupon  the  State  outfitted  the  men  with  rubbers. 
Again,  we  hear  of  a  State  offering  to  pro\ide  money  to  new 
officers  .so  that  they  could  properly  equip  themselves.^  The 
money  was  advanced  as  a  loan  without  interest. 

In  looking  at  the  divisions  of  the  Army  as  specially  designed 
for  this  war,  one  remarks  that  the  great  mass  of  all  who  bear 
arms  are  in  the  infantry,  for,  owing  to  fighting  conditions,  "the 
Army  is  infantry'"  with  the  necessary  complement  of  artillery. 
The  infantry  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  service,  because,  to  quote 
a  military  authority,  it  must  be  at  everj'  point  of  contact  with 
the  enemy  unremittingly.  To  succeed  with  the  Army,  our 
infantry  must  be  pushed  over  the  enemy,  and  all  effort  of  every 
branch  of  the  Army  should  have  this  for  its  ultimate  object. 
The  Navy  pushes  the  infantry  toward  the  battle-front,  and  the 
artillerj'  drives  it  farther  and  farther  toward  the  enemy's  lines. 
The  infantry  looks  to  the  artillery  for  assistance  in  time  of  trouble 
more  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  warfare,  and  these  two 
arms  of  the  service  are  so  dependent  upon  each  other  for  success 
and  self-preservation  that  they  have  become  \'ery  closely  knitted. 
The  big  guns  of  the  artillerj-  must  be  able  to  reach  every  point  of 
contact  with  the  enemy,  but,  omng  to  the  longer  range  of  the 
artilleryman's  weapon,  he  need  not  be  so  numerous  as  the  in- 
fantryman. As  has  been  the  case  with  our  cobelligerents,  the 
cavalry  of  our  Army  has  not  been  called  upon  to  prove  it.self  as 
cavalry,  but  the  personnel  of  this  branch,  we  are  told,  has 
"thoroughly  demonstrat*»d  its  adaptability  and  devotion  to  duty 
by  the  admirable  mann«'r  in  which  it  has  been  able  to  be  trans- 
forjued  either  into  infantry  or  artillery."  The  only  opportunity 
until  now  offered  the  British  ca\alry,  as  is  well  known,  was  at 
Cambrai,  and  it  has  become  a  commonphu^e  of  war  observation 
that  the  work  of  the  cavalry  in  former  conHicts,  which  was  to 
serve  as  the  ej-es  of  the  Army,  is  now  done  by  the  Aviation  Corps. 
Practically  all  the  men  taken  into  the  service  are  first  placed  in 
the  infantry,  the  artillery,  or  the  cavalry,  and  while  the.se 
services  are  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  men,  they  are 
so  organized  that  each  individual  receives  jx'rsonal  at- 
tention and  supervision  from  the  person  in  authority 
over  him.  The  di'afted  man  Avho  goes  to  one  of  our  camps  does 
not. become  lost  in  the  crowd,  but  is  at  once  placed  under  an 
organization  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  wiio.se 
business  it  is  to  see  that  he  is  furnished  with  all  needed  to  make 
him  "comfortable,  strong,  and  a  fighter."  Ample  means  and 
effort  are  employed  to  teach  the  drafted  man  his  duties  in  the 
least  possible  tijne  so  that  he  will  the  sooner  be  available  "for 
service  with  Pershing."  We  have  the  testimony  of  an  officer 
of  high  rank  as  to  the  nati\'e  quickness  of  intelligence  and 
adai)tability  for  learning  notable  in  the  drafted  American.  Made 
into  a  soldier,  he  is  a  much  finer  product  than  the  regular  Army 
]x>ople  had  exiM>cted,  and  our  authority  sa\s  that  "green  men 
can  be  made  ready  to  fight  in  five  months."  This  shows  that 
after  all  we  are  a  jnilitary  nation,  in  the  descent  sense,  even  tho 
Germany  holds  the  contrary  opinion.  When  asked  whether 
"ready  to  fight"  meant  "ready  for  the  trenches,"  one  officer 
confines  hims(>lf  wholly  to  the  luvessity  for  fight.  "I  do  not 
like  the  word  trenches,'"  he  said.  "1  want  to  .see  the  Germans 
dug  out  and  got  on  the  run.  The  French  have  dug  in  and  held 
the  German.s  back.  The  English  also  have  dug  in,  but  show  a 
tendency  of  late  to  force  the  fighting  to  the  oj)en.  It  is  mj'  hope 
and  judgment  that  our  m«'n  will  be  the  ones  to  go  over  the  top 
to  inak(>  the  (iernums  fight  or  run." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  if  a  nuin  in  any  branch  of  the 
Army  n'veals  in  his  training-period  an  exi)erience  in  civil  life 
which  suits  him  for  duty  in  souie  of  the  more  technical  activities, 
such  as  the  Signal  Corps  or  Ordnance  Department  or  others, 
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THE   RAINBOW    DIVISION     GETS    INTO   ACTION. 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


he  is  transferred  to  sueh  dutj-.  As  to  the  close  eye  kept  upon 
our  men,  we  are  told  that  from  the  moment  they  present  them- 
selves at  the  receiving  office  of  the  camp,  each  man,  until  he  is 
separated  from  the  militarj-  service  of  the  Government,  is  under 
the  continuous  observation  of  his  superiors  and  an  accurate 
record  of  his  service  is  always  available  whether  he  rises  to  the 
commission  grade  or  remains  a  private  soldier.  Another  en- 
couraging fact  reported  bv-  the  army  authorities  is  that  even 
under  our  greatly  expanded  conditions  it  is  "as  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  status  of  an  individual  as  it  was  a  j'ear  ago  when  the 
Army  was  made  up  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  minor 
units."  This  informant  also  points  out  that  precisely  the 
same  organization  of  smaller  units  exists  to-day  as  formerly. 
Regiments  are  organized  into  battalions,  companies,  platoons, 
and  squads;  but  the  regiments  now  have  been  combined  into 
brigades,  divisions,  and  army  corps.  At  present  one  seldom 
hears  reference  to  such  and  such  a  regiment,  but  rather  to  this 
or  that  division  or  this  or  that  army  corps. 

ORDNANCE   DEPARTMENT 

On  May  17,  1917,  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Washington, 
consisted  of  eleven  officers  and  a  total  force  of  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  employees,  who  were  housed  in 
half  a  dozen  rooms  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building. 
The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  for  1916  showed  that 
there  were  eighty-three  officers  of  this  department  in  the 
whole  United  States.  In  peace  times  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment expended  about  $13,000,000  per  annum.  Now  it  spends 
about  that  much  per  day.  To  supply  garrisons  and  army  posts 
was  a  simple  matter  in  former  days,  but  to  supply  thirty-two 
camps  and  cantonments  of  20,000  to  30,000  men  is  another 
story.  The  Ordnance  Department  received  requisitions,  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  on,  from  the  regular  Army  and  all  the  State 
raihtias.  The  lack  of  sufficient  material  and  the  wide  distribu- 
tion necessary  demanded  complete  reorganization  of  the  depart- 
ment to  insure  the  prompt  supply  of  the  articles  provided  by 
this  branch  of  the  service,  which  includes  the  fighting  men's 
arms,  helmets,  bolos,  cai'tridge-V^elts,  knives,  bandoliers,  haver- 
sacks, pack-carriers,  mess  equipment,  and  canteens,  and  the 
equipment    for   artillery    and    cavalry    horses. 

The  equipment  of  a  division,  for  which  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment is  responsible  and  must  always  have  on  hand  "in  perfect 
order  and  for  instant  use,"  includes  rifles,  pistols,  heavy  machine 
guns,  automatic  rifles,  anti-aircraft  machine  guns,  field  artillery, 
hovvitzers,  trench  mortars,  guns  (vvith  all  necessary  and  reserve 


ammunition).    Trench  warfare  munitions  consist  of  bombs,  hand 
grenades,  rockets,  signal  lights,  and  other  pyrotechnics. 

It  also  furnishes  machine  guns  and  drop-bombs  for  the  air- 
craft service.  Behind  the  lines  it  supplies  all  heavy  artillery 
on  w'heels  and  railroad  mounts,  and  is  responsible  for  the  trans- 
portation of  auto-trucks,  tractors,  motorized  machine  shops  for 
repairs  of  equipment,  gun-carriages,  and  guns.  On  the  author- 
ity of  a  military  ob.server  of  much  experience  it  may  be  stated 
that  through  the  exercise  of  patience  and  the  courage  to  delay, 
despite  criticism,  we  have  perfected  the  best  rifle,  the  best  machine 
gun,  and  the  best  small-arms  ammunition  of  any  of  the  belligerent 
nations.  The  following  table  presents  the  growth  of  this  de- 
partment graphicall}' : 


Date 

Spare, 

Square 

Feet 

Personnel 

Total 

Civilian 

Enlisted 

Commissioned 

April,             1917 

September,  1917 

November,  1917 

January,       1918 

April,             1918 

15,000 
100,000 
226,000 
221,073 
880,000 

2.50 
1,400 
2,330 
4,836 
9,200 

122 

078 

1,700 

9 

400 

662 

1,601 

3,000 

259 

1,800 

3,114 

7,115 

13,900 

After  ten  months  of  the  war  we  were  producing  50  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  of  artillery  per  day  produced  by  France.  In  the 
output  of  rifles  it  was  decided  in  the  early  part  of  March  that 
we  had  sufficient  for  all  possible  demands  in  this  war,  and  the 
plants  where  rifles  had  been  made  were  thenceforth  given  to 
the  production  of  machine  guns,  of  which  we  had  produced 
45,000  by  March  7.  Before  the  war  our  rifles  were  made  at  the 
Rock  Island  Arsenal  and  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Arsenal.  At 
Rock  Island  200  rifles  were  turned  out  a  day  and  500  at  Spring- 
field; now  Rock  Island  is  producing  500  and  Springfield  1,000 
per  day.  Meanwhile,  with  the  advent  of  war,  contracts  had  been 
made  with  private  manufacturers  to  meet  our  rifle  demand. 
In  the  first  few  months  of  the  contract-period  production  was 
practically  nil  because  the  dies,  jigs,  lathes,  and  other  maehiner\- 
had  to  be  provided.  Also  the  long  time  it  takes  to  make  a  rifle 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  every  one  is  in  operation  for  two 
months  before  it  is  finished.  The  more  striking,  therefore,  is 
the  swift  increase  in  output  of  three  private  manufacturing 
concerns  once  their  plants  were  in  working  order. 

September,  1917,  rifles  produced 2, .500  per  week 

October,  1917,       rifles  "         5,000 

November,  1917,  rifles  "         7,.500 

December,  1917,   rifles  "         8,.500 

March.  1918,         rifles         "         11,550       " 
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(-••.I'Jii^hl.'.l  l>j   ll.uri-  .V  i;",ri^.   \V:i3lmuI/'ll.   D.  C. 

OrR    BOYS   WII.I,    HAVE   THE   OVS    DECLAHKD    THE    STKONCEST    I.\    THE    WOULD     TO    STOP   GERMAN    DRIVES. 
A  test  of  tlio  lifj;lit  Browning  machine  gun.    H  can  he  fired  from  shoulder  or  hip. 


Our  production  of  small  arms  and  ammunition  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  France  and  England  at  any  time,  and  in 
February'  we  turned  out  12o,000,000  rounds  of  this  ammunition. 

QUARTERMASTER  CORPS 

Transport  of  men  and  material  by  rail,  water,  remount  service, 
and  motor  was  the  charge  of  the  Quartermaster  Department's 
Transi)()rtatioii  Division  wlien  war  broke  out  on  April  G.  In 
August  another  branch  of  army  transport  was  established  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  which  is  known  as  the  Embar- 
kation Service,  designed,  as  the  name  indicates,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  our  men  over  there.  To  meet  the  enormous  inevitable 
expansion  of  our  transport  demands,  animal-drawn  transj^ort 
and  remount  service,  which  includes  draft,  pack,  and  riding 
animals  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  was  separated  from  the  motor- 
truck  division.  As  a  sign  of  regular  Army  foresight,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  transportation  division  had  b(>en  working  for 
three  years  with  manufacturers  standardizing  and  commercializ- 
ing vehicles  in  use  in  the  Array.  It  was  divined  that  when  the 
day  came  it  would  be  necessary  to  u.se  not  only  all  the  material 
the  manufa(;turers  had,  but  also  steps  must  be  taken  to  secure 
new  material.  As  soon  as  war  was  declared  a  conference  was 
held  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Vehicle 
.Association  and  ways  and  means  were  planned  to  procure  the 
finisiied  articles  that  would  be  required.  There  was  enough 
mat(Tial  on  hand  to  make  less  than  8,000  vehicles  of  a  total 
of  .'30,000  needed.  The  material  for  the  latter  wagons  was 
"still  growing  in  trees."  With  the  advice  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  a  composite  price  was  agreed  upon  and  con- 
tracts made  for  the  necessary  material.  Similarly  steps  were 
taken  with  leather  industries  for  harness.  The  result  was  that 
at  the  outbn^ak  of  war  and  before  any  appropriations  w(^re  aA^ail- 
al)le  contracts  had  been  let  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  n(>w 
Anny  in  wagons  and  harness. 

For  railroad  transportation  the  new  order  of  things  b(>gan  as 
far  back  as  ino.!  when  seventeen  forms  of  bills  of  lading  and  si.x- 
teeu  different  forms  of  Irausixjrlation  reciuests  belwe(>n  the  rail- 
roads and  the  (loverument  were  abolished  and  in  llu>ir  stt^ad  were 
adopted  one  uniform  ])ill  of  lading  for  freight  and  one  transpor- 
tation re(}uest  form  for  men.  Uniform  rates  were  adopted  by 
the  railroads  all  over  the  country  witii  the  appro\al  of  the  l<>gal 
authorities  of  the  War  and  Navy  departjnents  and  the  Int^-rstate 
(Commerce  Commission.  In  1914,  at  the  time  of  our  troubh> 
with  Mexico,  the  railroads  responded  to  the  Army's  request  for 
aid  in  military  s<'rvice,  but  at  the  o<>ssati()n  of  this  trouble  they 
susiMiuled  their  activities.  However,  the  (^uarternuister  Dei)art- 
mtnt  felt  it  was  essential  to  keep  llie  plans  of  the  Army  and  the 
<-a|)acity  of  the  railroads  (•()or(iinat(>d,  and  to  this  end  held  eon- 
Bultation  with  cJuinent  railroad  e.\ouutives.     As  a  rvaxili  of  tho 


Quartennaster  Deparljnent's  preparation  in  time  of  peace,  the 
Army  has  been  able  to  move  2,107,000  men  from  their  homes  to 
camps  and  cantonments  and  points  of  embarkation  with  but  a 
single  fatality  up  to  December  31,  1917,  when  the  Governnu>nt 
took  over  the  railroads.  This  feat  was  achieved  with  less  eflfort 
than  in  the  old  days  was  required  to  move  a  regiment,  and  there 
Avas  no  disjointing  of  trafific.  On  December  31,  1916,  agreements 
were  signed  A\ith  railroad-traflic  officers  representing  220  different 
lines  of  railroads  and  steamships.  The  roads  covered  ap- 
proximately 250,000  miles  of  the  country  and  the  agreement  on 
steamships  included  practically  all  coasting  lines. 

As  to  motor-trucks,  comparatively  a  new  transport  medium 
in  the  Army,  we  are  told  that  the  Quartermaster  Department 
first  had  them  under  consideration  in  1906,  when  a  few  cars  and 
trucks  were  secured.  E.xperiraents  were  made  to  see  how  well 
these  vehicles  could  rei)lac.e  draft  animals.  The  Mexican  border 
trouble  offered  a  good  chance  to  test  them  definitely,  and  the 
Villa  raids  revealed  the  necessity  that  a  motor-truck  service  be 
at  once  provided  for  the  Army.  Certain  manufacturers  had  been 
ach'ised  of  the  possible  requirements  of  this  serA^ice  and  their 
l)romptness  in  filling  orders,  by  providing  trucks  and  personnel 
to  handle  them,  may  be  realized  from  the  following  instance. 
An  officer  in  Chicago  was  ordered  to  report  to  a  factory  in  Cleve- 
land to  take  charge  of  a  motor  company  and  proceed  to  Columbus, 
New  Mexico.  lie  ob(>yed  orders  inslanter,  onl3'  to  reach  Cleve- 
land after  the  motor  company  had  departed.  This  company 
arrived  at  Columbus  and  was  on  its  way  to  supply  General 
Pershing  within  four  days  of  the  placing  of  the  order. 

The  opportunity  offered  by  the  Mexican  emergency  to  create 
a  motor  service  for  the  Army  was  taken  advantage  of  b.A-  the 
(Quartermaster  Department,  which  promptly  saw  tho  desirabilit\- 
of  standardizing  motor  transports.  The  advice  of  leading  motor- 
engineers  of  \\w  country  was  secured,  and  as  the  result  a  i)rograni 
has  been  work(>d  out  by  wiiich  a  war-truck — carrying  3  to  .")  tons, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  roads — is  now  going  througli 
factorii^s  at  the  rate  of  1,(X)0  p(T  month,  which  production  will 
b(!  gradually  increased  to  4,000  per  month.  The  standardized 
motor-vehicles  are  the  heavy  duty  truck,  capacity  3  to  5  tons; 
the  medium  truck,  1  H  to  2  tons;  and  the  light  truck,  ^4'  to  1  ton. 
Th«>  last  is  on  pneumatic  tires  and  is  used  for  various  puri)oses, 
including  ambulance  service.  The  surplus  of  these  in  good  con- 
dition after  the  war,  it  is  stated,  will  be  handed  ovit  to  the 
Post-offico  or  other  public  department.  There  are  also  the 
standardized  traih>r,  motor-cycle,  and  bicycle.  It  is  pointed  out 
also  as  a  sample  of  army  si)eed  that  while  private  manufacturers 
take  years  to  produce  a  model,  all  the  designs  and  models  for  the 
Army  were  produced  since  July,  1917,  and  credit  is  given  for 
this  achievement  to  th(>  enici(>nt  cooperation  of  many  memb(>rs  of 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.     Tho  supremo  value  of  the 
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standard  motor  vehicle  is  that  it  prevents  the  confusion  and 
hcart-brcakinf?  episodes  due  to  hu*k  of  separate'  parts  from  which 
the  Allies  have  suffered  a  {jreat  deal  in  their  non-standardized 
motor-transport  service. 

Wh(»n  our  fon^es  wen^   withdrawn   from   Mexico    tlie   motor 
transportation  of  the  Army  <'onsisted  of 

Trucks ;;,():>'.• 

Automobiles -lo? 

Motor-eyeles G70 

Tractors 12 

This  motor  equipment  was  of  twenty  or  (liirty  different  makes 
and  sizes.     Part  of  it  operated 


in  truck-trains.  j)art  of  it  was 
t»n  detached  duty  at  camps  and 
posts,  part  of  it  was  in  reserve 
depots,  and   part  of  it  in  the 

"bone-yard"  in  all  stages  of 
ilisrepair. 

Also  there  was  a  personnel 
of  army  officers  and  men  e.\- 
j)erienced  in  handling  motor 
transportation,  and  there  was 
the  beginning  of  an  efficient 
repair  and  maintenance  organi- 
zation, without  which  con- 
tinued motor-transport  service 
is  impossible.  Therefore,  as 
soon  as  war  was  declared  the 
Motors  Di  \  ision  was  ready  with 
two  recommendations  born  of 
its  experience  on  the  Mexican 
border.  The  first  was  the 
procurement  of  equipment  of 
a  few  makes  of  commercial 
trucks,  cars,  motor-cj-cles,  trail- 
ers, and  tractors  which  had 
a  deserved  reputation  for  re- 
liability and  usefulness.  It 
was  insisted,  moreover,  that 
there  be  such  incomplete  stan- 
dardization in  accessories  and 
externals  as  the  makers  could 
incorporate  without  serious  de- 
lay in  production.  The  second  recommendation  was  that  real 
standardization  of  all  automotive  equipment  should  be 
promptly  begun,  and  it  was  planned  to  secure  equipment  pri- 
marily designed  for  military  duty,  to  have  uniformity  of  train- 
ing in  the  personnel  to  operate  and  repair  it,  and  to  reduce 
the  problem  of  keeping  in  stock,  available  for  instant  use,  the 
large  quantities  of  separate  parts  and  repairs  which  experience 
showed  would  be  needed.  As  to  the  plans  for  immediate 
equipment,  progress  in  the  Quartermaster  Department  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  definite  information 
was  had  on  the  size  and  constitution  of  the  army  to  be  created, 
the  Motors  Division  called  for  bids  on  the  motor-equipment  for 
such  an  army.  In  June  bids  were  opened  and  contracts  made 
for  the  following: 

For  the  Quartermaster  supply- T  Three-ton  trucks G,4r)0 

trains,  two-wheel  drive        1  One  and  oue-half-tou  ....   :i,lOO 

9,550 
.  .    0,750 


It  was  not  feasible  to  reduce  this  number  and  get  the  necessary 
quantities  in  time,  especially  as  many  of  the  best  American 
makes  were  heavily  covered  with  orders  for  the  Allied  armies. 
It  was  furl  her  decided  to  send  only  new  equipment  abroad, 
and  to  ke(>p  all  the  old  equipment  from  the  Mexican  border  in 
the  United  States  for  border,  camp,  and  cantonment  work, 
re])airing  it  and  getting  it  organized  as  fast  as  the  shop  capacity 
permitted. 

With  (he  passage  of  (he  succeeding  months,  the  other  staff 
cor|)s  decided  upon  (lu>  equipment  their  special  needs  required, 
and  additional  purchases  were  made  as  follows: 

Medical  Coups: 


FROM   FRANCE  OP  1776  TO  AMERICA  OF   1918. 

Those  flags  were  presented  to  five  American  regiments  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  French  who  fought  in  the  American  Revolution. 
They  are  here  shown  at  the  Invalides,  guarded  by  French  veterans. 


1,458  G.  M.  ('.  ambulances. 
2,;i54  Ford  ambulances. 


3,812 

Engineer  Corps: 
217Maek33^-ton. 
783  Mack  53/^- ton. 
3,000  JMack  (number  of  size  of 
each  notyetdetermined). 


4,000 


SiciNAL  Corps: 


3,950  Signal  Standard  IK 


■ton. 
■ton. 


7,925 

Ordnance  Department: 
7,523  Four-wheel  drive  3-ton. 
9,000  Nash  2-ton. 
2,09]  White  1-ton. 

800  Dodge  light  rei)air. 
1,548  Commerce  1-ton. 


20,902 


For  the  Ordnance  Department  ]  rr>,         .        ,       , 
trains,  four-wheel  drive         /  Tlu-ee-ton  trucks . 


Dehveries  of  these  trucks  were  scheduled  to  begin  in  August, 
1917,  increasing  monthly  until  completed  in  June,  1918.  In 
the  direction  of  standardization,  and  to  reduce,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  number  of  kinds  of  trucks  which  would  have  to  be  main- 
tained and  repaired,  these  purchases  were  limited  to  six  makes. 


The  additional  makes  of  ears 
brought  in  by  these  purchases 
raise  the  number  to  be  main- 
tained up  to  thirteen.  As  all 
purchases  of  trucks  have  not 
passed  through  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  the  above  tabu- 
lation can  not  be  considered 
entirely  complete  or  accurate. 
Deliveries  upon  this  schedule  have  been  very  satisfactory  thus 
far.  Not  all  of  the  makes  have  kept  to  schedule,  owing  to 
causes  which  have  embarrassed  every  part  of  the  national  pro- 
duction program.  But  deliveries  have  been  always  far  ahead 
of  shipping  facilities,  so  that  there  has  been  always  a  large  stock 
at  points  of  embarkation  available  for  shipment,  and  this  con- 
dition will  continue. 

Besides  the  provision  of  trucks  of  the  various  capacities  enumer- 
ated, equipped  for  their  various  purposes,  there  is  a  large  quan- 
tity of  other  automotive  vehicles  of  many  sorts.  Some  idea 
of  the  variety  and  extent  of  these  needs  may  be  obtained  from 
the  following  orders  placed  to  March  1,  during  this  year: 

251  Tank-trucks. 

400  motor-(!ars,  7-passenger. 
2,409  motor-cars,  5-passenger. 

238  motor-cars,  2-passenger. 
4,210  motor-ej'cles,  with  side  car. 

700  motor-eyeles,  solo. 
9,003  bicycles. 

14  cargo-trailers,  for  tractors. 

388  cargo-trailers,  for  trucks. 

These  quantities  can  not  be  considered  as  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary supply,  al)Oui  in  i)ropor(ion  to  the  supply  of  cargo-trucks, 
which  form  the  backbone  of  the  transport  organization. 

As  has  been  said,  the  remount  service  of  the  Army  and  supply  of 
vehicles  and  leather  equipment  for  transportation  were  formerly 
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handled  by  the  Transportation  Di\'ision  of  the  Quartermaster- 
(jt'tieral's  office.  But  on  April  17  this  became  a  separate  de- 
partment. The  great  demand  for  motor  vehicles  has  not  driven 
the  liorse  and  the  mule  from  army  .service.  Their  usefulness 
is  witnessed  by  the  expansion  of  the  Remount  Division,  for 
when  war  was  declared,  remount  activities  at  Washington  were 
in  the  care  of  one  officer  and  one  derk. 

The  peace-time  practise  of  branding  animals  on  the  hoof  when 
purchased   was  found  to  cause  delay  in  handling  large  numbers 


<-J 
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"COURAGE.  NEWT;  THAT'S  HOW   I  GOT  MY  START." 
— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

of  animals  for  the  Mexican  border  service.  New  regulations 
pn)\  ided  that  the  descriptive  list  of  public  animals  should  be 
made  only  after  their  delivery  to  the  Army.  When  purchased 
the  animal  is  branded  on  the  left  shoulder.  The  purchase  of 
animals  is  made  in  four  different  zones  of  the  country,  namelj', 
the  Northern  Hemount  Zone,  the  Central,  the  Southern,  and 
tile  Kastern.  The  officer  in  charge  purchases  all  animals  witliin 
the  limits  of  his  zone.  Sixty  officers  of  the  regular  Armj-  were 
requested  from  the  War  Department  for  purchasing  operations, 
luit  this  number  could  not  be  spared,  and  the  War  Department 
permitted  only  the  temporary  use  of  four  regular  officers  in 
each  of  the  purchasing  zones.  Fifty  reserve  officers  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  who  claimed  that  they  were  qualified  to 
I)urchase  public  animals  were  ordered  to  report  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  different  zones  for  instruction.  They  were  not  at  all  quali- 
fied or  competent  for  the  difficult  work  of  purchasing  public 
animals,  and  all  but  two  had  to  be  relieved.  Then  it  was  de- 
cidi'd  that  as  n'gular  officers  could  not  be  had  for  this  duty, 
distinguished  horsenu-n  of  the  country  should  hv  called  to  assist 
in  buying  horses  and  mules.  Several  hundred  of  these  exp(<rts 
in  horsemanship  and  of  high  business  standing  offered  their 
services  to  the  Government,  and  fifty  of  them  were  commissioned 
as  captains.  They  sacrificed  their  business  interests  and  ga\(> 
up  their  entire  time  and  ability  to  the  purchasing  of  animals  for 
the  Army.  A  high  authority  in  this  department  |)raises  them  for 
111*'  satisfaction  with  which  they  have  acquitted  themselves  of 
their  task. 


Horses  are  purchased  in  the  open  market,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
great  demand,  have  been  bought  for  less  than  the  ma.\imum 
I^rice  fixt.  In  addition  to  the  auxiliary  remount  depots,  an 
Animal  Embarkation  Depot  was  estabhshed  to  receive  and 
condition  animals  for  shipment  overseas.  The  total  ex- 
penditure by  the  Remount  Division  up  to  INIarch  1918,  for 
\ehicles  has  l)een  nearly  i?4."),000,000;  and  for  leather  equipment 
about  .SIO.OOO.OOO. 

One  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Remount  Division,  we  learn  from 
a  man  of  mature  experience  in  this  matter,  is  that  the  care 
of  our  animals  is  almost  a  lost  art  in  this  country.  People  aj>- 
l)lied  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  be  admitted  to  the  cavalry. 
And  some  of  the  candidates  were  policemen,  firemen,  ball-players, 
stevedores,  and  others.  They  knew  much  of  many  things,  but 
in  a  lamental)le  numlier  of  cases  nothing  at  all  of  taking  care  of 
animals.  This  is  partly  true,  commonlj'  we  are  told,  of  people 
from  great  cities,  to  whom  a  horse  or  mide  would  seem  to  be  al- 
most as  much  of  a  mysterj^  as  a  hippogrif .  Unfortunately  there 
^\■ere  few  at  liberty  in  the  organization  who  had  time  to  instruct 
them  in  the  simple  facultj'  so  natural  to  men  who  came  from 
States  where  everj-  num,  woman,  and  child  knows  how  to  handle 
animals.  The  difference  in  the  rating  of  the  men  was  not  only  a 
marked  feature  of  this  ignorance,  hut  in  tlie  physical  condition 
of  the  animals. 

The  demand  for  American  troops  in  I">auce  necessitated  the 
forming  of  a  new  division  known  as  the  Embarkation  Service, 
which,  altho  estal)lished  only  in  August,  1917,  by  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  had  in  service  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  vessels, 
all  of  which  had  required  refitting  and  remodeling  for  carrying 
troops  and  animals  overseas  in  peril  of  submarines  and  mines; 
the  most  difficult  waterway  any  transport  ever  had  to  traverse 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Every  ship  had  to  have  guns  and  quarters  for  transport  crew 
and  gun  crew.  Animal  transports  had  to  be  fitted  with  stalls, 
and  refrigerators  were  necessary  for  supplies.  Ships  carrying 
troops  needed  addititmal  berth  and  ventilation  systems.  To  the 
end  of  the  year  but  one  man  was  lost  or  a  ship  sunk  sailing  from 
here  to  France.  Some,  of  course,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
hit  coming  back.  This  result  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  most  careful  coordination  of  the  Embarkation  Service  with 
the  Navy  Convoy  Service.  The  real  movement  of  American 
troops  commenced  in  August,  1917,  we  are  told,  altho  some 
went  over  in  June  and  July. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  carried  in  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  vessels  through  the  first  six  months  of  the  operation  of  the 
Embarkation  Service,  material  was  taken  for  storage  and  ware- 
houses, for  cantonment  and  hospital,  and  like  purpose;  in  fact, 
for  every  kind  of  nuiterial  that  a  large  pioneer  army  in  a  new 
country  requires.  And  this  army,  one  informant  tells  us,  was 
greater  than  both  sides  could  boast  on  any  battle-field  during 
the  Civil  War. 

now   WK   lEED   OUR  SOLDIERS 

The  Subsistence  Division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supplying  to  the  soldier  his  daily  food. 
It  i)rovides  him  with  all  he  eats,  including  not  only  the  staples 
served  in  his  mess,  but  the  delicacies  he  buys  with  his  spare 
change  at  the  sales-coimters  of  the  commissary  store-houses. 
It  deals  with  eatabl(>s  of  all  kinds,  from  fresh  beef  to  lemon  drops. 
And  by  adherence  to  some  ancient  quirk  of  army  administration 
it  carries  a  side-line,  still  under  denomination  as  "subsistence," 
of  collar-buttons,  borax,  pocket-knives,  listerine,  boot-blacking, 
soap,  pencils,  and  tht>  like. 

In  those  almost  forgotten  days  when  the  Army  was  small  in 
numbers  and  when  it  adhered  to  the  pleasant  custom  of  remain- 
ing uniform  as  to  strength  and  fixt  as  to  station,  the  food-supply 
was  difficult  neither  of  accumulation  [nor  distribution.  In  the 
present  time  its  administration  offers  a  task  of  huge  magnitude. 
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And  it  is  a  task  which  must  never  for  a  single  day  fail  of  suc- 
cessful accomplishment.  The  Army  may  wait  for  arms  and 
ammunition,  but  it  can  not  wait  for  food.  Fail  in  that  and 
there  breaks  down  Ihe  whole  war-machine.  Hence  failure  is 
uncompromisingly  proliihited  by  Regulations,  l)y  General 
Orders,  and  those  even  more  impressi\e  mandates — the  "Cus- 
toms of  the  Service." 

The  United  States  Armj-  has  always  borne  the  n-putatiou  of 
the  best-fed  army  in  the  world.  Its  official  purveyors 
have  been  schooled  in  resourcefulness  and  thoroughness. 
Back  in  the  da^-s  when  Washington  was  commandeer- 
ing corn  and  Marion  was  demonstrating  to  the  skepti- 
cal British  the  possil)ilities  of  maintaining  a  high  degree 
of  acti\ity  on  a  diet  composed  exclusively  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, the  hard-prest  commissariat  nevertheless  managed 
to  provide  suflficient  flour  and  tallow  for  the  proper 
powdering  of  the  cues  adorning  the  Continental  line. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Continental  line  elected  to  ai>- 
ply  its  issue  of  head  decorative  material  to  its  stomach, 
but  that  is  beside  the  mark.  The  commissary  de- 
livered the  required  foodstuffs. 

In  1819  the  ration  consisted  of  one  and  a  quarter 
l)0unds  of  beef,  eighteen  ounces  of  bread  and  flour, 
two-thirds  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  one-third  of  a  gill 
of  vinegar.  That  was  all,  but  it  provided  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  with  a  diet  far  superior  to  anj'  provided 
for  his  foreign  brothers  in  arms.  Indeed,  there  was 
talk  on  the  floor  of  Congress  that  it  should  be  de- 
creased. To-day  the  ration  includes  seventeen  articles 
of  food,  each  of  Avhieh  is  capable  of  extensive  varia- 
tion by  substitution.  It  weighs  little  more  than 
four  and  a  half  pounds  and  it  affords  the  soldier  three 
meals  far  superior  in  wholesomeness,  chemical  values, 
and  appeal  to  the  palate  than  those  enjoyed  by  the 
average  civilian.  Incidentall}'  its  provision  keeps  the 
Subsistence  Division  busy. 

By  the  term  ration  is  meant  the  food  allowance  of 
one  soldier  for  one  day.  The  Army  employs  several 
kinds  of  rations,  such  as  the  garrison  ration,  the  field 
ration,  the  travel  ration,  and  the  emergency  ration, 
the  latter  a  sealed  packet  of  highly  concentrated 
food  to  be  used  only  by  order  of  an  officer  or  in  the 
greatest  extremity.  The  garrison  ration  is  the  ration 
always  provided,  unless  circumstances  become  such 
as  to  make  its  supply  impossible.  In  general  it 
constitutes  the  menu  for  the  trenches.  It  always  serves  the 
cantonments  and  camps. 

This  garrison  ration  is  composed  thus: 


suggested  strength  of  l,o(X),000  m(>n,  the  Subsistence  Division 
must  pro\ide  each  day  no  less  than  0.750,000  i)ounds  of  food. 
Do  not  forget  that  this  must  be  available  ea<'h  day  and  on  the 
minute;  there  must  be  no  delay.  And  bear  in  mind  it  must  be 
deli\-ered  at  every  point  where  the  soldier  has  set  up  in  business; 
at  evi'ry  point  along  his  far-flung  l)attU-lim',  all  the  way  from  the 
Philippines  to  Lorraine. 

Tlie  soldier  is  a  heartv  consumer.     ITe  must  have  each  day 


U.5.  50I-D1ER5 
INSURANCE  ; 

COMP-ANY 


Pepper.  .  .  . 

Salt 

Vinegar. .  .  . 
Cinnamon. . 

Lard 

Butter 

Sirup 


.04 
.64 
.10 
.014 
64 
.  5 
.32 
Flavoring  extract  .014 


ounce 


Fresh  beef 20    ounc 

Flour 18 

Baking  powder. .         .08         " 

Beans 2.4 

Potatoes 20 

Prunes 1 .28         " 

Coffee 1.12 

Sugar 3.2 

Milk 5 

For  all  these  articles  there  are  provided  substitutes.  In  place 
of  beef  the  soldier  may  receive  an  equivalent  in  bacon,  mutton, 
fish,  or  canned  meat;  in  place  of  flour,  soft  or  hard  bread;  in  place 
of  potatoes,  onions  or  tomatoes;  in  place  of  prunes,  evaporated 
apples,  peaches,  or  jam ;  in  place  of  coffee,  tea,  and  so  on  through 
the  list.  Moreover,  a  money  credit  is  allowed  for  any  sav- 
ing effected  in  ration  drawing.  With  this  money  the  sol- 
diers' organization  purchases  fresh  vegetables,  confections,  or 
other  eatables  as  it  desires.  The  Subsistence  Division  provides 
these  at  its  commissary  warehouses,  where  they  may  be  obtained 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

To  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  American  soldier  in  his  present 


PICTURE-OF  WILLIAM  G.  INIcADOO  GOING  TO  WORK  IN  THE  MORNING. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

1,500,000  pounds  of  beef,  225,000  pounds  of  bacon,  210,000 
pounds  of  ham,  30,000  pounds  of  corned  beef,  5,000  pounds  of 
mutton,  and  quantities  of  such  meats  as  come  in  cans.  He  must 
have,  too,  a  matter  of  14,000  pounds  of  canned  salmon,  supple- 
mented by  pickled  mackerel,  dried  cod,  and  other  fish  to  his 
taste.  His  vegetables  include  135,000  cans  of  tomatoes,  36,000 
cans  of  corn.  26,000  cans  of  peas.  At  points  and  seasons  mak- 
ing fresh  vegetables  available,  he  gets  these,  but  he  places  his 
reliance  on  the  can.  That  will  follow  him  anywhere ! — and  when 
empty  serve  him  in  the  making  of  a  hand-grenade  of  sorts. 

He  has  a  sweet  tooth,  of-  course,  wherefore  the  Subsistence 
Division,  even  in  these  daj's  of  ship  shortage  and  congested 
railroads,  makes  provision  for  the  daily  supply  of  225,000  cans 
of  jam,  7,500  cans  of  peaches,  2,200  boxes  of  chocolate,  1,200 
cans  of  lemon-drops,  and  corresponding  quantities  of  other 
sweets.  The  soldier  also  consumes  daily  4,750  jars  of  pickles 
and  seasons  his  meat  with  3,000  bottles  of  tomato  catsup.  Ap- 
parently he  has  no  great  appetite  for  sea-food  other  than  his  fish, 
for  his  daily  demands  are  for  but  one  hundred  cans  of  clam  juice 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  cans  of  lobster.  And  the  whole 
million  and  a  half  of  him  gets  through  the  twenty-four  hours  on 
fifteen  pounds  of  Edam  cheese. 

To  feed  the  Armj'  there  must  be  slaughtered  each  morning 
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three  thousand  cattle.  Hogs  and  sheep  must  be  sacrificed  in 
proportion.  To  move  the  day's  supi)ly  by  freight  would  require 
trains  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  cars.  The  canned  goods 
alone  would  occupy  ten  freight-<-ars.  The  Subsistence  Division 
must  see  that  the  cattle  are  slaughtered  and  that  the  food  is 
waiting  when  the  trains  and  ships  start. 

Despite  the  huge  proportions  of  the  food-supply  enterprise, 
last  September  found  the  Washington  offices  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  with  but  a  single  officer  in  direct  charge  of  sub- 
sistence work.  Even  his  time  was  not  devoted  exclusively  to 
subsistence,  for  up  to. Janu- 
ary 1  the  subsistence  prob- 
lem was  regarded  as  a 
detail  for  tlu' SuppliesDivi- 
sion.  Since  then  there  have 
licen  rapid  development 
and  clarification.  To-day 
there  are  on  duty  at  the 
divisional  offices  in  Wash- 
ington fifty  officers  and 
five  civilian  experts  with 
the  necessary  clerical  as- 
sistants. It  is  these  men 
who  supervise  the  feeding 
of  the  Army. 

Under  its  chief  the  Di- 
vision is  divided  into  oper- 
ating subdivisions  dealing 
with  subsistence  for  the 
forces  in  the  United  States, 
subsistence  for  the  forces 
overseas,  food  allotments, 
procurement,  field  baker- 
ies and  cooking  schools, 
food  inspection,  purchase 
planning,  and  the  like. 
Branches  of  these  subdi- 
visions specialize  in  beef- 
supply,  in  canned  goods, 
in  cereals,  milk,  flour,  and 
other  required  foods.  The 
I)ersonnel  includes  veteran 

officers  of  the  Army,  some  with  long  experience  in  meeting  the 
soldier's  needs  under  trying  conditions  in  far  fields,  such  as  the 
Philippines,  China,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  It  includes, 
too,  civilians  skilled  in  the  large  affairs  of  the  big  packing-houses 
and  grocery  establishments.  And  there  is  an  important  con- 
tingent of  new-fledged  officers  of  the  Reserve  Corps  and  National 
Army,  some  of  them  with  past  supply  experience  in  the  busiu(>ss 
world  and  all  of  them  carefully  trained  for  the  duties  they  are 
to  jxTform.  As  a  small  incident  of  his  day's  work,  rec(>ntly  a 
young  lieutenant  arranged  th(!  little  matter  of  a  i)urchase  in- 
volving 2,079,524  cans  of  tomato  soup.  And  so  high  watj  his 
purchasing  ability  that  he  .saved  the  Covernment  exactly 
>s27,(Jl8.17  in  the  transaction. 

The  work  of  food-purchase  was  formerly  distributed,  Depot 
Quartennasters  in  various  parts  of  the  country  doing  their 
l)uying  in  conformity  with  the  tone  of  their  localized  market 
area.  However,  as  there  came  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
troops,  oversea.s  and  concentrated  in  the  camps  at  home,  it 
became  clear  that  this  function  must  be  centralizc^d  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  under  the  experts  of  the  divisional  office.  This  has  now 
been  done,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Division  operates  along 
lines  of  high  effici«>ncy.  Its  .sy.stem  of  records  shows  constantly 
the  staU)  of  supplit's  at  home  and  abroad,  enal>ling  it  to  follow 
any  commodity  from  the  point  of  inainifacture  to  the  port  of 
einharkation,  while  the  volume  of  imrcliase  jwrmits  dire.-t 
relation    with    the    muuufucturer   and    the    elimination    of    the 
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middleman.  By  the  application  of  this  central-control  process 
there  was  saved  to  the  Government  in  the  purchase  of  five 
ration  items  needed  for  the  month  of  April  $161,760.59. 

While  the  buying  i.s  there  controlled,  the  actual  purchases 
are  not  made  in  Washington.  The  purchasing  depots  at  vari- 
ous points  telegraph  to  the  di\  isional  offices  the  price  quotations 
on  supplies  with  their  recommendations  for  acceptance.  The 
Division's  experts  study  them  in  connection  with  their  market 
reports  and  their  lists  of  confidential  prices  from  the  big  manu- 
facturers.    Then  from  the  divisional  offices  goes  the  telegraphed 

word  to  the  depots  to  buy 
or  decline. 

In  the  case  of  supplies 
in  which  there  is  a  short- 
age, purchase  is  made  in 
cooperation  with  the  Food 
Administration.  Some- 
times the  supply  is  ob- 
tained on  the  allotment 
1  )asis,  which  includes  agree- 
ment with  dealers  in  cer- 
tain commodities  whereby 
each  is  to  provide  a  certain 
l)roportion  at  a  price  fixt 
b^-  amicable  agreement  or 
after  analysis  of  the  cost 
of  production  made  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Among  items 
thus  purchased  are  canned 
goods  of  the  1917  pack, 
California  dried  fruits,  and 
dried  beans. 

A  notable,  if  unpro- 
claimed,  achievement  of 
the  subsistence  officers 
was  registered  by  their 
success  in  feeding  the  vast 
new  army  as  it  sprang  into 
being.  Before  the  war  the 
Arm}-  maintained  six 
schools  for  cooks  and 
bakers,  institutions  wherein  selected  pupils  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  soldiers  were  trained  to  be  expert  army  cooks — those 
handy  men  who  can  spill  themselves  and  their  company  field- 
ranges  off  the  baggage-wagons  anywhere  and  prepare  from  the 
ration  a  palatable  meal,  carrying  the  full  nutritive  value  and  re- 
ducing to  the  minimum  the  waste  of  food.  There  were  ten 
bakery  companies,  w  ith  a  personnel  of  but  ten  officers  and  eight 
hundred  men.  Graduates  of  the  schools  were,  of  course,  suffi- 
cient in  number  to  provide  cooks  and  mess  sergeants  for  the 
regular  troops,  while  thi-  National  Guard  was  provided  with  men 
who  had  enjoyed  some  experienci'  and  sonu-  opportunity  for  in- 
struction by  the  regular  establishment  during  the  border  mobil- 
ization of  1916.  The  draft  army  was,  of  course,  without  mess 
organization  of  any  kind. 

To  meet  this  condition  civilian  cooks,  supervised  and  assisted 
by  men  of  the  regular  Army,  were  sent  to  each  draft  army 
cantonment,  where  their  operations  were  so  successful  that  never 
at  any  tinje  while  the  draft  army  was  assembling — and  the  men 
were  coming  in  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night — were  the 
cantonment  kitchens  unready  to  serve  a  hot  meal. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  schools  for  cooks  and  bakers  was 
exi)an(h>d  to  thirty-eight,  which  have  since  outfitted  the  whole 
army  with  qualified  graduates.  The  Subsistence  Division  is 
prouil  of  them.  It  is  also  proud  of  its  seventy-three  bakery 
companies,  one  of  which  trundles  along  with  each  division. 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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— Oassel  in  the  New  York  World. 
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ALL   ENGLAND   ON   RATIONS 


A  SNOW-STORM  IN  CHICAGO  is  felt  at  the  dinner- 
tables  of  London,  so  interrelated  are  the  conditions  of 
-  modern  life  and  so  dependent  is  England  upon  us  for 
her  very  sustenance.  The  great  dislocation  of  shipping,  due 
both  to  the  depredations  of  the  L'-boats  and  the  exigencies 
of  war,  is  the  reason  assigned  by  the  British  journals  for  the 
delicate  food-situation  which  confronts  the  British  Isles.  Meat, 
butter,  bacon,  they  tell  us,  have  almost  vanished,  and  the 
authorities  have  had  to  resort  to  a  drastic  sj'stem  of  rationing 
to  secure  anything  like  an  equitable  distribution  of  food.  Lon- 
don and  the  surrounding  counties  were  first  pliieed  on  rations, 
and  on  April  7  the  whole  country  has  to  follow  suit.  The 
London  Morning  Post  tells  us  that  the  card  system  is  used  and 
food  must  be  paid  for  with  coupons  as  well  as  money.  This  is 
the  official  explanation  of  the  working  of  the  rationing  system: 

"No  person  will  be  able  to  buy  butter  or  margarine  at  a  shop 
except  on  a  food-card,  and  no  person  will  be  able  to  buy  meat 
or  a  meat  meal  except  on  a  meat-card.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
regular  food-cards — the  food-card  proper  and  the  special  food- 
card issued  to  children  under  ten.  For  the  purpose  of  buying 
butter  and  margarine  there  is  no  difference  between  these  cards; 
and  the  object  of  having  the  different  food-cards  for  children 
is  to  provide  for  the  possibility  that  other  kinds  of  food  may  be 
rationed  later  on  the  same  card,  and  that  a  different  ration  may 
be  given  to  children.  There  are  also  two  kinds  of  regular  meat- 
cards — the  meat-card  proper  and  the  child's  meat-card  issued 
to  children  under  ten.  These  children  are  to  receive  half  the 
ordinary  ration  of  meat,  and  each  coupon  of  the  child's  meat- 
card  may  therefore  be  used  to  buy  only  half  as  much  meat  as  a 
coupon  of  the  meat-card  proper.  There  wiU  also  be  travelers' 
food-  and  meat-cards  for  persons  not  resident  in  any  fixt  place, 
and  emergency  food-  and  meat-cards  for  other  special  cases. 

"The  cards  allow  butter  and  margarine  and  meat  to  be 
bought  for  the  holders  whose  names  have  been  entered  upon 
them,  or  for  other  persons  of  the  same  households,  up  to  fixt 
amounts  in  successive  weeks.  In  order  that  more  than  the  fixt 
amount  may  not  be  bought  on  any  card,  the  food-cards  have 
numbered  butter  and  margarine  squares  and  the  meat-cards 
have  detachable  coupons,  which  must  be  canceled  or  detached 
when  the  purchase  is  made;   and  both  squares  and  coupons  are 


Each 


numbered  to  show  the  week  for  which  they  are  valid, 
week  ends  on  a  Saturday  at  midnight." 

Besides  possessing  a  food-card,  the  imfortunate  Englishman 
must  be  registered  on  the  books  of  his  butcher  and  provision- 
dealer: 

"  In  order  to  buy  butter  and  margarine  on  a  food-card,  it  must 
be  registered  with  a  retailer.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be 
taken  as  soon  as  it  is  received  to  the  shop  where  the  customer 
usually  buys.  The  shopkeeper  must  make  the  proper  entries 
upon  it  and  detach  and  keep  the  counterfoil.  In  order  to  buy 
beef,  mutton,  pork,  or  offal  on  a  meat-card,  it  must  be  registered 
with  a  retailer.  For  this  purpose  a  holder  should  take  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  received  to  his  usual  butcher.  The  butcher  must  make 
the  proper  entries  upon  it  and  detach  and  keep  the  counterfoil. 
This  wiU  not  prevent  its  being  used  at  other  shops  for  buying 
other  kinds  of  meat  or  meat-meals. 

"No  shop  will  be  allowed  to  seU  butter  or  margarine  except 
the  shop  at  which  the  holder  of  the  card  is  registered.  The  shop 
at  which  the  person  is  registered  is  only  allowed  to  sell*  to  him 
or  her  on  production  of  a  food-card.  The  shopkeeper  will  then 
cancel  the  square  corresponding  to  the  week  in  which  the  sale 
takes  place.  Supplies  will  be  equally  divided  among  shoj)- 
keepers  in  each  district  according  to  the  number  of  their  cus- 
tomers, and  if  sufficient  quantities  are  available  for  the  district 
as  a  whole  the  holder  will  get  four  ounces  of  butter  and  margarine 
a  week  on  each  card." 

John  Bull  will  lose  his  girth  on  being  deprived  of  "the  roast- 
beef  of  Old  England,"  for  the  poor  fellow  is  only  allowed  to  spend 
ten  cents  at  a  time  for  meat — 

"No  shop  will  be  allowed  to  sell  butcher's  meat,  including 
pork  and  offal,  except  the  shop  at  which  the  holder  is  registered, 
and  then  only  on  the  production  of  the  meat-card.  The  shop- 
keeper will  cancel  coupons  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  each 
purchase  and  the  week  in  which  it  takes  place.  The  butcher  can 
not  supply  the  customer  with  butcher's  meat  or  pork  on  more  than 
three  coupons  from  each  card  in  any  one  week.  Each  of  these 
coupons  permits  the  customer  to  spend  ten  cents  on  butcher's 
meat  or  pork,  or  if  it  is  a  child's  coupon,  five  cents. 

"There  wiU  be  one  coupon  over  on  each  card  each  week,  and, 
if  all  three  coupons  for  butcher's  meat  or  jjork  are  not  used, 
there  will  be  more  than  one  coupon  left.    These  may  be  used  for 
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buying  any  other  kind  of  meat,  such  as  bacon  and  ham,  poultry, 
game,  rabbits,  cooked  or  tinned  meats,  etc.,  at  any  shop.  The 
buyer  must,  however,  produce  meat-cards  for  the  coupons 
to  be  detached.  K\ery  shop  selling  such  kinds  of  meat  will  be 
(compelled  to  dis{)lay  a  poster  siiowing  exactly  what  weights  of 
different  kinds  of  meat  correspond  to  one  coupon." 

The  London  restaurants  have  been  hard  hit,  we  learn,  and 
are  almost  confined  to  fish  and  other  non-rationed  food,  for 
their  customers  are  nearly  all  of  them  "coupon  poor."  These 
are  the  regulations: 

"No  restaurant  or  cating-liousc  will  serve  a  j)erson  with 
any  meal  of  which  meat  forms  a  portion  unless  the  meat-card  is 
produced  for  coupons  to  V)e  detached.  If,  therefore,  all  the 
coupons  for  buying  meat  ha\e  already  been  used,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  obtain  meat  meals.  The  proj)rietor  is  not  bound  to 
serve  the  customer  with  any  special  weight  of  meat,  but  when 
he  comes  to  account  to  his  food  office  for  the  meat  he  has  used  he 
will  ha\-e  to  jjroduce  one  coui)on  for  every  five  ounces  of  un- 
cooked butcher's  meat  and  pork  he  has  used,  and  similarly 
with  other  kinds  of  meat.  The  restaurant  may  requin^  the 
customer  to  give  up  only  half  a  coupon  for  a  m(>at-meal,  but 
it  will  then  naturally  not  supply  so  much  meat  as  for  one  whole 
coupon." 

The  London  Saturday  Review  makes  a  desperate  endeavor  to 
extract  some  humor  from  the  situation: 

"The  public  will  learn  with  surprize  that  such  delicacies  as 
sweetbread,  kidneys,  tongue,  calf's-head,  and  pigs'  feet  are 
included  under  the  unai)petizing  description  of  'offal.'  .A 
rose,  we  know,  would  smell  as  sweet  by  any  name;  and  the 
epicure,  or  even  the  glutton,  will  be  glad  lo  know  that  for  a  week, 
at  all  events,  he  can  be  ser\ed  with  the  al)ove-mentioned  "offal' 
without  a  meat-card,  which  he  necessarily  leaves  at  home.  Lord 
Hhondda  made  a  defense  of  his  policy  of  fixing  ],.  i;es  which 
was  animated  rather  than  convincing.  Tlie  fact  ren  ains  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  meat  and  cliicken  in  the  sho  )s  whicli 
is  rotting  because  people  are  not  allowe«l  to  l)uy  it  In  his 
democratic  desire  to  reduce  Belgra\  ia  and  IJermon»1sey  to 
the  same  rations  Lord  K'hoiulda  is  causing  I'ood  to  l)e  •thrown 
away." 

From  the  London  Nnr  Stdtistmin  we  learn  Ihal  llie  scheme 
has  had  beneficial  effects: 

"Wliat  lia})pene(l  in  London  during  the  first  days  of  the  week 


was  a  tremendous  drop  in  meat  purchases,  alike  at  the  butchers' 
and  at  the  restaurants,  the  great  majority  of  households  reserv- 
ing their  coupons  until  the  end  of  the  week  in  order  to  secure  the 
Sunday  joint.  Meanwhile  the  post-oftice  reports  an  extraordi- 
nary increase  in  the  number  of  parcels  apparently  containing 
meat,  poultry,  cheese,  and  butter  received  by  Londoners  from 
countrv  friends  and  country  shopkeepers  and  farmers." 


RUSSIA'S  FATE  "IN  GERMAN  HANDS"— The  open  boast 
that  the  entire  future  of  Russia  lies  in  the  hands  of  Germany  to 
mold  as  she  pleases  is  made  with  tiresome  frequency  in  the 
German  press.  Georg  Bernhard,  in  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeilung, 
thus  views  the  infinite  possibilities  of  Russia: 

"We  still  hold  to  the  view  that  there  can  be  no  question  of 
permanent  chaos  and  dissolution  in  Russia.  The  correctness  of 
this  view  finds  support  in  the  fact  that  the  Ukrainians  also  do  not 
believe  in  such  a  developm(>nt.  Despite  all  the  recent  rumors 
spread  in  Germany,  the  Ukrainians  are  still  firm  in  their  resolve 
to  form  a  Federal  Republic  with  the  rest  of  Russia  after  the 
fall  of  the  Bolshevik  regime.  If  this  hope  is  fulfilled,  then  all  the 
other  Russian  rej)ul)lics  which  have  been  formed  during  the 
Bolshevik  era  will  crystallize  round  this  kernel.  Thus  there  will 
be  a  large  and  i)oweii'ul  Russia  for  all  tijne.  Those  who  accept 
this  view  must  reach  the  logical  conclusion  not  to  impose  any 
conditions  for  future  peace  such  as  might  pernumently  cloud  the 
relation  between  the  Xew  Russia  and  Germany.  One  may  submit 
to  the  necessity  of  military  guaranties,  but  one  must  unhesi- 
tatingly reject  any  forcible  accession  of  territory  in  excess 
of  this." 

"  it  is,  of  course,  quite  another  nuitter  if  we  adopt  the  view  of 
jnany  people  in  Germany  who  believe  in  the  permanent  break- 
up of  Russia.  Then  arises  the  danger  of  independent  frontier 
States,  with  which  Germany  must  establish  close  contact, 
especially  if  one  believes  in  the  ])Ossibility  of  their  being  in- 
Huenced  by  England.  In  all  this,  it  is  true,  (me  must  never 
overlook  the  fact  that  ihe  future  fate  of  Russia,  and  also  the 
relation  of  Japan  to  Russia  and  Germany  lie  in  our  hands. 
Til  is  becojnes  very  clear  when  we  consiil(>r  the  general  Peace 
Congress  and  the  role  which  Fngland  will  play  there.  Germany 
may  find  very  eonsid(M*able  surprizes  there  unless  she  secures 
t  lie  alliance  of  the  future  Russian  Government  at  the  green  table 
against  Fngland.  What  enters  the  Congress  Hall  we  shall  know, 
but  who  shall  ]>rophesy  what  will  finally  come  out  of  it?" 


V    IHIKUIIII.K    ACCIIIKNT 

••Quick,  qiiick.  Waller!      RrliiK  mc  a  lootlipick       m.\    iiu>at-rall<>ii 
bus  fullun  into  a  hollow  lootli!" 

-iMudim  Opinion. 


Miroqiy^l^ 


CKKVT    HUirisn    ••  VIC'I"OUY. 

The    Hrilish    have   jusi    "  coiKiucrod  "  tlioir  dislike  of  focxl- 
tickcts.     A  Krcat   procession  will  cel(>l)ra1e  it   in  London. 

— Lustige  Blatter  (.Berlin).. 


BOTH    SIDFS   MERRY    OVER    ENGLAND   ON    RATIONS. 
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IRELAND   DRIFTING  INTO   ANARCHY 

TIIK  UliAVKST  FEARS  for  Ireland  arc  (•.\j)ri's(  by 
Jolin  Dillon,  the  ni-w  k-adi-r  of  tho  Nationalist  party, 
and  be  antii'ii)at<'S  a  new  crisis.  As  he  phrases  it,  "Ire- 
land is  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  most  momentous  struggles  in  all 
her  tragic  history."  The  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  County 
Clare  and  the  disturbances  which  led  to  this  drastic  measur(> 
have  added  fuel  to  the  Hre,  and,  as  the  Lon- 
don Daily  News  puts  it,  "Ireland  is  fast 
drifting  into  anarchy."  This  is  what  The 
At  lis  has  to  say  of  conditions  in  the  West: 

"What  has  happened  during  the  i)ast  few 
months  is  that  the  po|)ulation  of  County 
Clare  anil  of  wide  areas  of  the  adjacent 
counties  ha\e  simply  ceased  to  recognize 
the  law.  Ther(>  is  no  longer  e\en  a  i)re- 
tense  of  gem-ral  respect  for  authority.  All 
government  regulations  are  openly  flouted. 
The  police  are  mocked  at  and  the  magis- 
trates ridiculed  with  uni)unity.  The  cojii- 
mon  taunt  when  the  police  attejnpt  to 
interfere  with  a  cattle-drive  is:  'Mind 
your  own  business;  your  day  is  done.' 

"In  all  this  there  seems  to  be  little  bitter- 
ness or  hatred,  but  much  contempt — the 
contempt  of  an  acute,  witty,  and  vain 
people  for  what  they  choose  to  regard  as  the 
dull  blundering  of  a  set  of  stupid  outsiders. 
One  of  the  most  able  and  reasonal)le  of  the 
Sinn-Fein  organizers  in  (^ounty  Clare  dro'.  e 
home  every  point  he  wanted  to  make  in 
our  argument  with  the  words:  'It's  all  your 
Knglish  stupidity — the  stupidity  of  En- 
gland's kindness  to  Carson,  the  stupidity  of 
the  Easter-week  executions,  the  unfathom- 
able stupidity  of  the  Irish  recruiting  bungle.' 
These  supply  the  invariable  spice  of  con- 
versation in  the  very  counties  which  rallied 
to  Great  Britain  as  one  man  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war. 

"In  this  scornful  fashion  western  Ireland 
is  drifting  to  the  rapids  of  anarchy.  Before 
that  spectacle  the  Chief  Secretary  stands 
apparently  spellbound.  Appeals  for  guidance,  for  a  policy,  are 
unheard  or  ignored.  While  the  Government  thus  finds  itself 
in  a  state  of  dissolution  the  background  of  all  Irish  minds  that 
are  able  to  view  events  clearly  is  shadowed  bj'  the  specter  of 
an  ultimate  'settlement'  under  martial  law  in  the  W^est.  That 
final  calamity  can  still,  it  is  thought,  be  averted." 

Here  is  another  vivid  little  picture  from  the  London  Daily 
Mail: 

"As  the  manager  of  the  Munster  and  Leinster  Bank  at 
Ennistymon,  County  Clare,  was  motoring  to  a  fair  at  Kilfenora, 
in  the  same  county,  on  Monday  morning,  he  was  held  up  by  six 
armed  and  disguised  men,  who  took  away  his  cash  amounting  to 
$32,000. 

"An  attack  was  made  on  Constables  Sullivan  and  Dennehy 
near  Ennistymon.  They  were  engaged  in  the  protection  of  a 
family  named  Marrinan,  who  had  given  evidence  in  a  murder 
case.  Michael  Marrinan  went  to  mass  at  Ennistymon  with  the 
two  constables  as  escort. 

"When  they  were  returning,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  outside 
the  town,  six  men  wearing  masks  jumped  over  a  wall,  demanded 
the  constables'  rifles,  rushed  at  them,  and  knocked  them  down. 

"The  assailants  fired  from  revolvers,  Sullivan  receiving  a 
bullet  in  the  left  arm  and  Dennehy  a  bull(>t  in  the  left  thigh. 
They  cut  the  slings  of  the  rifles,  which  were  on  the  constables' 
backs,  and  ran  away  with  the  rifles.     No  arrest  has  been  made." 

The  Cork  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  dhrmiidc  is 
optimistic,  however,  and  thinks  that  Sinn  Fein  has  played  its 
trump-card  and  failed: 

"Of  course,  there  was  never  any  serious  danger  of  a  big  flare- 
up,  but  disquieting  rumors  got  abroad  all  over  Ireland  owing  to 
Clare  being  made  a  special  military  area  and  additional  troops 
being  sent  into  the  county  to  assist  the  police,  as  stated  in  the 
official  communique. 


.JOHN   DILLON, 
The  new  leader  of  the  Irish  National- 
ists,  who  has    succeeded   .John    Red- 
mond.   He  believes  that  Ireland  is  on 
the  verge  of  a  new  and  disastrous  crisis. 


•  •  These  rumors  w(>re  greatly  exaggerated.  I  found  no  .sympathy 
in  the  South  with  the  acts  of  lawlessness  committed.  The 
Irishman,  particularly  the  Irish  farmer,  is  a  most  conservative 
person,  and  the  seizure  of  land  'in  the  name  of  the  Irish  Re- 
I)ublic'  was  not  at  all  to  his  liking. 

"  For  long  the  Sinn-Fein  leaders  traded  on  his  ignorance  of  Eu- 
ropean politics  and  of  the  war  to  tell  him  that  the  Germans  were 
fighting  for  his  freedom.  About  the  end  of  last  year  that  false- 
hood began  to  fail,  and  the  Sinn  Fein  found  itself  without  a 
j)olicy.  'Y\\v  organization  grew  weaker  each 
day,  and  new  schemes  were  introduced.  The 
taking  of  the  referendum  for  a  Free  Irish 
Republic  was  one,  and  stoppage  of  the  ex- 
l)()rtation  of  foodstuffs  to  Great  Britain  was 
.uiother. 

"Hotli  these  schemes  failed  to  raise  en- 
thusiasm, and  Sinn  Fein  resorted  to  the  in- 
troduction of  what  may  be  d(>scribed  as  a 
form  of  Bolshevism.  But  from  the  first 
Irishmen  were  suspicious,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  methods,  which  represented 
the  Sinn-Feiners'  trump-card,  has  failed 
miserably." 

ALLIED  LABOR'S  WAR-AIMS— An  inter- 
All  icd  Labor  and  Socialist  Conference  has 
just  concluded  its  sittings  in  London,  says 
the  London  Clarion,  a  Socialist  organ, 
and  it  drew  up  a  comprehensive  memoran- 
dum on  war-aims.  It  is  a  modification  of 
the  British  Labor  party's  statement  of  last 
August,  but  is  significant  as  it  has  received 
the  indorsement  of  the  Labor  and  Socialist 
organizations  in  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
South  Africa,  Belgium,  and  Roumania.  It 
is  thus  reported: 

"The  resolution  to  fight  until  victory  is 
achieved  by  which  Belgium  and  the  other 
forcibly  annexed  peoples  are  liberated  is 
reaffirmed. 

"A  League  of  Nations  to  prevent  wars, 
democratically  founded,  is  made  the  basis 
of  peace.  The  section  defining  the  con- 
stitution of  the  League  has  been  rewritten  more  clearly  and  fully. 
Large  powers  are  claimed  for  it. 

"On  Alsace-Lorraine  the  French  Socialist  demand  is  ex- 
I)licitly  followed.  This  involves,  first,  the  disannexation  of  the 
territory  by  Germany;  the  people  then  are  freely  to  choose  their 
destiny. 

"Similarly,  it  is  now  claimed  that  Servia,  Montenegro,  Rou- 
mania, and  all  the  Balkan  territories  overrun  must  be  evacuat- 
ed, and  each  people  given  full  liberty  to  settle  its  own  destiny. 
Slavs  in  Italian  territory  and  Italians  in  Slavonian  territory  must 
have  full  liberty  of  local  self-government. 

"Absolute  independence  and  unity  of  Poland  are  more  em- 
phatically demanded. 

"No  annexation  of  Livonia,  Courland,  or  Lithuania  by  Ger- 
many is  admissible. 

"  With  regard  to  Austria-Hungary,  the  Czecho-Slovaks'  and 
the  Southern  Slavs'  right  to  independence  is  laid  down,  and  also 
national  independence  for  peoples  whif.h  demand  it,  with  free- 
dom to  substitute  a  federation  of  Danubian  States  for  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire. 

"The  parajgraph  on  tropical  Africa  has  been  rewritten.  In- 
stead of  all  tropical  Africa  being  handed  to  the  control  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  conquered  colonies  are  to  be  specially  de- 
cided on  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  those  in  tropical  Africa 
to  be  controlled  according  to  international  agreement  under 
the  League  of  Nations,  with  economic  equality  of  treatment  for 
all  nations,  so  that  none  shall  be  shut  out  from  raw  materials 
or  trade. 

"No  economic  boycott  of  anj'  country  after  the  war. 

"It  was  decided  to  send  the  program  of  the  conference  to 
the  enemy  countries,  and  to  ask  for  a  reply  in  the  hope  of  securing 
the  adhesion  of  the  Socialists  of  the  Central  Empires.  A 
cojnmittee  was  appointed  to  communicate  Labor  war-aims 
to  the  Allied  Governments,  and  to  secure  a  promise  that  one 
repn^sentative  of  Labor  should  form  part  of  each  Government's 
representation  at  the  Peace  Conference." 
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OUR    PRESIDENTS     'FANTASTIC    IDEAS" 

AS  AMUSING  SCRAP-BOOK  might  be  made  of  the 
/-\  ft-rocious  ragings  of  the  German  press  at  our  I*resident, 
•^  -*-  and  if  he  is  making  any  such  collection  here  is  a  choice 
bit.  Not  content  with  a  hundred  former  exposures,  he  is  again 
unmasked  by  the  Kdlnischc  Zeituug,  for,  notwithstanding  all  his 
subtlety  and  wicked  ingenuity,  he  has  been  unable  to  con- 
ceal from  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  great  Rhenish  organ  the 
diabolical  wickedness  and  hypocrisy  that  underlie  all  his  smooth- 
sounding  words.  Of  course  we  expected  that  the  Germans 
would  discover  that  our  President  was  a  rascal,  but  we  were 
unprepared  for  the  astounding  news  which  they  have  flashed 
upon  a  gasping  world.  We  were  prepared  for  many  things, 
but  we  were  certainly  not  prepared  to  find  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  an  inveterate,  dyed-in-the-wool  English- 
man. Y(>t  who  could  dispute  the  word  of  so  infallible  an  author- 
ity as  Dr.  Georg  Barthelme,  ^\Titing  in  that  repository  of  all 
omniscience,  the  KolnUche  ZcUung?  The  worthy  doctor  has 
been  to  America,  he  cast  eyes  upon  the  President,  and  the 
dreadful  secret  is  out.     Hear  his  testimony: 

"Wilson  is  an  utter  Englishman.  All  he  knows  is  England. 
He  believes  in  the  God-given  mission  of  p]nglish  culture.  He 
regards  America  merely  as  an  outpost  of  the  British  Isles. 
To-day  he  weeps  over  the  years  177G  and  1812,  and  deplon^s 
the  error  of  the  colonists.  Like  Andrew  Carnegie,  he  hopes  to 
live  to  .see  the  day  when  the  sun  will  shine  over  the  re-United 
States  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  knows  nothing  about 
the  rest  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  his  young 
years  he  produced  a  thick  volume  entitled  'The  State,'  which 
he  plagiarized  from  Marquardsen's  handbook,  'The  Public 
Law  of  Our  Times.'  He  is  an  American  only  in  so  far  as  he  lives 
up  to  that  typical  American  principle,  'What  do  we  care  for 
abroad?'  .  .  .  His  knowledge  of  the  questions  of  the  day  he  gets 
from  the  weekly  edition  of  the  London  Times." 

It  is  a  little  odd  to  find  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  willing  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  so  deplorable  a  character,  but  under  the 
inspiration  of  Dr.  von  Kiihlmann  it  does  consider  the  possibility 
of  using  the  President  to  bring  about  a  peace  discussion.  It 
points  to  the  German  successes  in  the  East  and  thinks  that 
now  the  AUied  statesmen  must  "come  down  from  their  high 
horses,"  and  proceeds: 

"Our  further  successes  have  made  the  enemy  more  cautious, 
and  now  ihoy  are  th(>  advocates  of  a  peace  which  th<\v  formerly 
branded  as  a  German  intrigue,  whil(>  Wilson  has  j)ut  forward 
the  beginnings  of  a  peace  program  which  formally  invites  us  to 
negotiations. 

"W(>  do  not  ])elieve  that  Wilson  has  any  honest  intentions 
about  it.  We  take  it  that  he  is  s(>t  on  dec(>iving  his  own  pacifists 
and  tliat  he  is  anxious  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance. 

"But  why  not  try  to  test  him? 

"In  reply  to  his  peace  program  wc  can  give  him  ours.  If 
he  and  his  allies  are  r(>ally  serious  about  negotiations  let  him 
come  to  the  conference-table." 

Under  the  obvious  inspiration  of  the  Fon>ign  Office  in  Wil- 
lielmstrass(>,  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  gives  us  the  latest  statement 
of  th(>  German  war-aims: 

"Our  war-aim  is  our  old  ideal  of  August,  1014,  altho  it  has 
naturally  sonu'  relation  to  the  war-map  which  has  bi>en  creat<>d 
by  nearly  four  years  of  bitter  contest.  Th(>  relation  of  states 
as  they  existed  in  1914  can  as  little  be  restored  as  the  clock  of 
the  world's  history  can  be  put  back.  The  security  of  our 
national  existence,  the  protection  of  our  legitimate  vital  inter- 
ests in  so  far  as  they  have  been  our  sole  war-aim  and  ol)ject  from 
1014  up  to  the  present,  can  not  be  attained  in  lOlS  by  just 
simply  hanging  uj)  again  the  map  of  1014." 

This  mouthpiece  of  German  foreign  policy  makes  it  quit(> 
elear  that  Germany  has  no  intention  of  ever  giving  up  anything 
that  she  has  grab])ed  from  ])oor  benighted  Russia,  for  it  says: 

"Witliout  the  leading  motive  of  our  policy  having  be(>n  in 
the  least  diverted,  we  need  an  entire  Set  of  new  foruiulus  for 


dealing  with  the  new  powers  which  have  come  out  against  us, 
for  dealing  with  the  new  neighbors  whom  we  have  found  in 
the  East,  and  in  relation  to  the  new  obligations  which  wc  have 
contracted  with  our  friends  and  allies. 

•■]f  Wilson  desires  no  more  secret  international  relations  in 
the  future,  if  he  wants  to  set  a  limit  on  armaments,  and  hopes 
for  a  League  of  Nations  which  shall  prevent  such  a  war  as  the 
present,  he  is  still  dealing  with  fantastic  and  vague  id(>as.  But 
the  Central  Powers  ha\'e  no  reason  for  abniptly  rejecting  his 
dreajns  provided  that  they  conceal  no  poi.sonous  atti'mi)t  to 
place  the  Central  Powers  under  the  heel  of  an  Anglo-American 
world-hegemony.  Such  would  be  obvious  if  the  limitation  of 
armaments  applied  only  to  land  and  not  to  sea  forces." 

We  then  get  the  old  argument  about  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
and  incidentally  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  exhibits  that  abject 
terror  which  the  prospect  of  economic  retaliation  after  the  war 
insi)ires  in  e\'ery  German  breast.  The  Germans  realize  that  th(> 
Allies  control  the  seas  and  all  the  coaling  stations  of  the  world. 
If,  after  the  war,  the  Entente  should  decide  uj^on  economic  re- 
taliation, no  German  ship  could  enter  any  Allied  port  or  secure 
raw  material,  and  under  such  circumstances  Germany  would 
collapse  from  inanition: 

"The  freedom  of  the  seas  has  been  from  the  beginning  one  of 
the  desires  of  the  C\>ntral  Powers,  and  has,  so  far  as  we  know, 
only  met  with  ojjposition  in  England.  On  this  point  also  diffi- 
culties crop  up  of  a  most  serious  kind  when  in  the  transition 
from  theory  to  practise  a  question  of  might  is  to  be  translated 
into  a  question  of  right.  The  Quadruple  Alliance  has  n(>\(>r 
said  anything  about  an  economic  war  after  the  war,  but  jueasures 
already  decided  upon  in  England  forge  a  naked  industrial  war- 
fare against  Germany." 

In  contrast  with  their  deeds,  the  German  words  are  sweet 
and  soft  as  the  .song  of  the  turtle-dove,  and  the  Kolnische  Zeitung 
protests  that  the  g(>ntle  German  has  never,  oh,  never,  had  the 
least  idea  of  annexing  anything,  and,  really,  the  German  colonies 
ought  to  be  handed  back,  very  much  enlarged: 

"State  Secretary  Dr.  Solf  explained  a  short  time  ago  that  we 
regard  our  colonies  as  pledges  held  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 
We  still  wait  to  hear  from  England  whether  she  holds  th(>  same 
view  and  will,  accordingly,  give  us  back  our  possessions.  In 
Russia  such  tremendous  upheavals  have  taken  place  that  a  new 
orientation  of  our  neighborly  relations  to  her  has  become  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  concerning  this  the  enemy  states  have 
lost  all  right  to  interfere.  But  they  may  rest  assured  that  we 
shall  not  in  our  own  interests  think  of  annexing  races  of  enemy 
extraction  against  their  will. 

"This  holds  good  for  Belgium  also.  It  is  a  state  formation 
which  has  altered  its  ])o.sition  with  nearly  ev(>ry  great  Europium 
conflict,  and  it  can  not  nunain  unchanged  after  the  present  war. 
We  have  no  intention  of  letting  it  become  the  heel  of  Achilles  in 
the  Germany  of  the  future,  but  we  do  not  therefore  think  of 
comp(>lling  it  to  b(H'ome  i>art  of  our  Empir(\  Need  we  also  state 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  annex  nortlu^rn  France,  but  that  in  this 
dircH't  ion  also  we  only  aim  at  .securing  for  the  futiu-e  reciprocally 
.sound  and  profitalUe  relations?" 

Th(>  real  gem  in  this  article  lies  in  the  tail.  We  are  quite 
gravely  told  that  the  war-aims  of  G(>rmany  are  not  annexation, 
but  "self-assertion."  If  we  can  judge  l>y  the  precedent  of  the 
way  that  this  meek  and  sjirinking  people  have  been  "asserting 
themselves"  in  Russia  during  the  last  few  months,  then  anju>x- 
ation  must  consist  in  incorporating  into  the  German  Ejnj)ire 
one  or  more  of  the  hitherto  unclaimed  planets  of  our  solar 
system.    The  parting  rejnark  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  runs: 

"The  original  war-aims  of  Germany  are  supported  by  the 
gr(>at  mass  of  the  German  people.  They  do  not  mean  a  jiolicy 
of  annexation,  but  simply  constitute  a  form  of  self-ass«>rtion 
which  must  be  based  on  the  political  situation  in  lOlS  if  Ger- 
many is  not  to  be  crusht  under  the  wheels  and  hoi)elessly 
crii)pled  in  the  future. 

'■.VII  thos(>  who  scream  in  chorus  that  Germany  must  at  last 
unveil  her  i)Ians  and  name  her  purposes  have  now  the  answer. 
Who  wilj  ass(>rt  that  negotiations  can  not  take  place  on  the 
basis  of  this  answer?  If  th(>  encMuy  mean  what  tlu\v  say,  i)eace 
conferences  coiUd  begin  at  ouco  and  no  juorc  blood  need  flow." 
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\UK  GREAT  SPRING  DRIVE  "  is  a  picture  drawn  in 
(hcso  days  by  more  than  one  artist.      Not  an  army 

of  riflos  and  i>ayon('ts  is  revealed,  hut  a  host  of  men, 

\voinen,  hoys,  and  girls,  armed  with  plows,  hoes,  spad«'s,  rakes, 
and  eultivators,  ready  to  helj)  defeat  the  enemy  through  the  aid 
of  the  farm,  the  vacant  lot,  and  the  home-garden  pateh. 

FARMERS'  BULLETINS  —  This  artielc  contains  certain  fun- 
damental principles  of  war-garden  operation  which  should  ho 
mastered,  practised,  and  aijiplified  hy  study  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture's  special  bulletins.  (The  most  gen- 
erally useful  of  these  is  i)erhaps  "The  City  and  Suburban 
Vegetable  Garden,  Farmers'  Bulletin  9'M)."  But  for  somewhat 
more  extended  treatnumt,  consult  "The  Farm  Garden  in  the 
North — Farmers'  Bull(>tin  9:^7,"  or  "Home  Gardening  in  the 
South — Farmers'  Bulletin  934,"  according  to  thc^  region  where 
you  live.) 

PREPARING  THE  SOIL— First  of  all,  a  garden's  soil  must  be 
broken  up  to  be  in  readiness  for  i)lanting.  It  should  be  loosened 
to  a  depth  of  from  S  to  10  inches.  Plowing  is  the  best  method 
where  that  is  possible,  otherwise  vigorous  and  thorough  spading 
will  serve.  After  the  plowing  or  spading,  the  soil  has  to  be  made 
fine  and  smooth  for  planting,  but  no  garden  work  after  the 
preliminary  ground-breaking  requires  so  much  physical  exertion. 

THE  FERTILIZER— Sifted  coal-ashes  and  lime  are  useful  in. 
impro\  ing  soils  which  have  a  tendency  to  be  lumpy.  And  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say — Have  the  soil  as  rich  as  possible.  But 
this  year  try  to  accomplish  this  so  far  as  possible  without  bujnng 
and  using  commercial  fertilizers.  In  every  ease  use  such  natural 
manures  as  may  be  at  hand,  from  the  horse-  or  cow-stables,  the 
chicken-yard,  or  the  i)igeon-loft.  Wood  ashes,  unlike  coal  ashes, 
add  definitely  to  soil  value  and  should  be  used  freely,  especially 
where  potatoes  are  to  be  grown. 

THE  PLANTING  SEASON  —  When  to  plant,  of  course, 
depends  altogether  upon  w'hat  part  of  the  country  you  are  in, 
and  accordingly  upon  when  the  killing  frosts  cease.  Each 
section  must  know  and  conform  to  its  own  climatic  conditions. 
But  for  all  regions  garden  crops  maj'  be  divided  as  follows,  into 
four  groups,  showing  the  relation  between  the  last  frosts  and  the 
first  planting  dates: 

I.  May  be  planted  some  two  weeks  before  the  last  killing  frost: 
early  cabbage  plants  from  hotbed  or  indoor-box,  radishes, 
collards,  onion  sets,  early  smooth  peas,  kale,  early  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  mustard. 

II.  May  be  planted  about  the  time  of  the  last  killing  frost:  beets, 
parsnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  salsify,  spinach,  wrinkled  peas,  cauli- 
flower plants,  celery  seed,  onion  seed,  parsley,  sweet  corn,  and 
Chinese  cabbage. 

III.  Should  be   planted  about  two   weeks  after  the  last  killing 
'frost:  snap-beans,  okra,  and  tomato-plants. 

IV.  Must  not  be  planted  until  the  ground  is  well  warmed  up 
{about  a  month  after  the  last  frosts):  lima  beans,  pepper-plants, 
eggplant,  cucumbers,  melons,  squash,  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Of  course,  this  classification  does  nor  apply  strictly  to  many 
southern  parts  of  the  country  where  some  hardy  crops,  such  as 
cabbage,  are  planted  successfully  in  the  fall. 

In  buying  vegetable  seed,  stick  to  standard  varieties  of 
established  suitability  for  your  local  conditions  and  the  time 
you  wish  the  crop  to  mature.  Buy  no  more  seed  than  you 
actually  need,  and  take  care  not  to  waste  any  in  sowing. 

WHAT  TO  PLANT— "What  shall  I  plant?"  That  is  an  all- 
important  question  this  year.  In  answering  it,  there  are  two 
points  to  bear  constantly  in  mind:  What  can  your  family  eat 
during  the  summer  arid  irhnt  can  you  store  for  next  winter?  All 
your  plans  should  hinge  about  those  two  tests.  This  is  not  the 
year  for  home  war-gardens  to  experiment  with  crops  to  ship  or 
sell.  It  is  the  time  to  grow  staple  vegetables  for  home  use,  especially 
those  which  contain  rnost  nourishment  and  which  are  most  readily 
adapted  for  home  storage  or  canning. 

That  being  the  case,  every  one  ought  to  be  sure  to  plant 
beans  and  potatoes.  Beans  may  be  stored  dry  with  great  ease. 
And  potatoes  are  a  vegetable  which  every  family  growing  a 
garden  ought  to  plant  so  that  they  may  have  their  own  supply 


for  next  fall  and  winter.  Of  all  home-garden  crops  this  summer, 
the  potato  is  most  ini porlant.      Don't  forget  that. 

SUCCESSIONS  IN  PLANTIN(;  See  lo  it  that  your  garden 
works  all  summer  long.  This  can  be  done  by  si/rccuxions  in 
planting — that  is,  j)utting  in  a  new  crop  the  minute  any  land 
is  left  vacant  by  the  maturing  and  use  of  what  was  on  thai 
land.  In  following  an  early  crop  with  another,  take  pains 
not  to  put  in  that  spot  the  .same  vegetable  or  one  of  the  same 
family,  as  insects  are  more  likely  to  attack  it. 

The  following  table  will  show  how  some  Aegetables  last 
through  an  entire  season  and  how  others  may  be  used  in 
successions: 

(HOPS    OCCUPYING    THE    (JKOUND    ALL    THE    SEASON 

Beans,  pole  Okra  Potatoes 

Beans,  pole  Lima  Onions,  from  seed  Irish,  main  crop 

Cucumbers  Parsnips  Tomatoes 

pjggplant  Putnpkins  Squash 

Melons  PeppcTS  Potatoes,  sweet 

EAHLY    CHOPS    WHICH    MAY    BE    FOLLOWED    BY    OTHERS 

B(>ans,  bush  Carrots  Peas  Spinach 

Beets  Corn,  early  Potatoes,  early       Turnips 

Cabbage,  early        Lettuce  Radishes 

LATE    CROPS    WHICH    MAY    FOLLOW    OTHERS 


Beets 

Cauliflower 

Peas 

Brussels  Sprouts 

Celery 

Spinach 

Cabbage,  late 

Corn,  sweet 
Kale 

Turnips 

When  you  plan  your  garden,  try  to  place  the  early  maturing 
vegetables  together,  so  as  to  leave  a  larger  plot  of  ground  for 
later  plantings. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CULTIVATION  —  Successful  gardens 
and  ample  crops  depend  largely  upon  constant  and  patient 
cultivation.  The  soil  near  the  plants  ought  to  be  kept  fine 
and  without  weeds.  Such  constant  stirring  of  the  earth  also 
tends  to  keep  its  moisture.  Always  cultivate  after  a  rain, 
but  not  while  the  ground  is  still  wet.  Some  hand-weeding  as 
well  as  hoeing  is  usually  necessary.  There  probably  has  never 
been  a  person  who  really  liked  weeding.  But  remember  this: 
the  more  you  keep  weeds  out — the  more  you  prevent  them  from 
getting  a  start,  the  easier  weeding  becomes. 

And,  finally,  in  hot,  dry  weather  use  every  possible  means 
to  keep  your  plants  watered. 

The  advice  in  this,  as  in  the  two  preceding  articles,  is  merely 
in  the  form  of  general  hints.  With  them  as  a  basis,  you  should 
seek  and  take  the  counsel  of  those  who  have  grown  successful 
small  gardens  in  the  past. 

And  never  forget:  Your  purpose  should  not  be  to  grow  vege- 
tables to  sell  or  ship,  but  to  provide  your  family  with  as  much  food 
for  this  summer  and  next  winter  as  you  can.  In  that  way,  just 
so  much  more  of  other  foods,  less  perishable  than  vegetables,  can 
be  sent  to  the  Allies  and  our  soldiers  across  the  sea.  And  so  the 
army  of  gardeners  can  help  the  armies  in  khaki. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

/.  Mention  some  gardening  problems  not  touched  upon  in  this 
article.     Discuss  them. 

2.  Draw  a  plan  on  scale  showing  the  planting  arrangement 
of  the  garden  you  are  to  work  in.  If  you  have  no  garden,  draw 
a  plan  showing  how  vegetables  should  be  arranged  in  planting. 

3.  What  ^'successions"  are  you  going  to  plant  this  year? 

4.  Have  you  sent  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
yet  for  erne  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletins  mentioned  in  this  article? 

5.  Name  several  reasons  why  potatoes  are  a  specially  needed 
crop.  How  are  potatoes  stored?  How  does  an  abundant  potato 
crop  save  wheat? 

6.  Why  should  families  grow  their  own  vegetables  for  summer, 
and  store  them  for  winter  use,  instead  of  having  them  shipped  in 
from  other  States? 

7.  Write  a  paper  covering  the  most  important  points  of  this  arid 
the  two  preceding  articles. 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


1 


RECLAIMING   OUR  MAN-POWER   FOR   WAR 


THE  YOUXG  MAX  who  oan  not  fight  in  this  right«>ous 
war  Ixfaii.so  of  some  slight  physir-al  defect  may  be  a 
bitterly  disappointed  patriot,  or  he  maj'  be  a  slacker, 
glad  to  hide  behind  his  bodily  weaknesses  while  the  flower  of 
the  nation  bears  the  bm'den  of  the  eonflicl.  In  either  ease, 
it  seems  to  many  p<^ople  to  be 
only  fair  that  he  should  be  made 
fit  to  fight,  if  possible.  The 
War  Department  has  seen  the 
foree  of  this  argument,  and  lias 
adopted  Dr.  John  H.  Quayle's 
plan  of  ph3'sieal  reclamation, 
which  the  Cleveland  physician 
says  will  restore  90  per  cent, 
of  the  drafted  men  unable  to 
pass  the  phj-sieal  tests.  What 
this  means  in  increasing  the 
nation's  man-power  for  war  may 
be  realized  when  we  recall  tiiat 
only  about  one  drafted  man  in 
five  is  accepted  by  the  examin- 
ing physicians.  Dr.  Quayle  1k'- 
lieves  that  the  new  plan  a^lopt- 
ed  by  the  Surgeon-General's 
Department  -w-ill  really  sa\'e 
the  lives  of  more  men  than  will 
be  lost  in  the  actual  fighting. 
This  program  and  the  similar 
work  planned  by  the  National 
Security-  League  under  the  di- 
rection of  Walter  Camp,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the 
acknowledged  benefit  of  army- 
training,  lead  several  news- 
paper editors  to  admit  that 
with  all  its  destructiveness  tliis 
war  is  going  to  bring  about  the 
improvement  of  the  physical 
manhood  of  the  mition.  As  the 
New  York  World  observes: 


and  surgery.  He  declares  tliat  90  ]5er  cent,  of  the  men  who 
would  ha%e  been  rejected  Anil  be  accepted,  and  ultimately  our 
rejections  should  not  exceed  the  English  percentage,  which  is 
said  to  be  "only  4  per  cent,  of  all  men  examined."  In  thik 
way,    (he    Cleveland    doctor   insists,  in   an   article   in    Physical 

Culture  Magazine  (New  York), 
the  nation  will  at  once  secure  a 
greater  and  stronger  armj' 
and  at  the  same  ime  save 
money — 

"It  has  cost  Canada  two 
thousand  dollars  for  every  man 
who  has  broken  down  under 
training. 

'■  It  is  beyond  comprehension 
wh\'  victory  on  the  battle- 
field and  the  lives  and  ae- 
(•()mj)lishments  of  the  strong, 
healthy,  portion  of  our  Army 
shall  be  jeopardized  by  the 
unfit. 

"We  can  not  reduce  the 
standards  of  requirements  of 
the  Army  and  Na\y  out  of 
sympathy  for  the  recruit  who 
can  not  pass,  nor  can  we  lower 
the  standards  to  make  more 
men  available,  as  that  would 
mean  an  inefficient  army,  a 
certain  percentage  of  which 
would  continuously  be  in  the 
hospitals  and  greatly  increase 
tlie  work  of  the  Medical  D<'- 
partment  of  the  Armj-  as  well 
as  the  Red  Cross — to  say 
nothing  of  pensions  after  the 
war.  .  .  .  Wh\'  not  "spend  as 
nuich  money  on  a  man  to  re- 
claim liis  health  and  preserve 
his  life  before  the  battle,  while 
he  still  has  the  punch,  as  after?  " 


THE   RECRUIT.  THE  SOLUIKH. 

ARMY  TRAINING  DOES  THIS   FOR  A  MAN. 
Ami  now  its  benefits  are  to  reach  many  once  rejected  as  unfit. 


"If  the  regenerative  power 
of  g()f)d  food,  air,  and  e.xercise  is  jnade  fully  available  to  many 
thousands  of  men  in  the  second  rank  of  pliysical  fitness,  the  na- 
tion will  gain  an  increm<'nt  of  strength  and  .self-confidence  that 
will  be  some  comix'ti.sation  for  the  cruel  losses  of  battle.  Death 
for  some;  for  some  liealing  and  heightening  power — such  .--ill 
prove  to  be  the  lottery  of  war." 

Senator  Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  has  introduced  a  Man-Reclama- 
tion Act  in  Congress,  but  p«>nding  its  enactm<>nt  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  llie  Army  has  adopted  the  salient  features  of  the 
Quayle  j)iaii  for  u.se  in  raising  the  now  Draft  Army.  Local 
draft-boards  can  unconditionally  reject  only  eases  of  advanced 
disease  or  hoi)eless  |)hysical  disability.  Ia'hh  serious  cases  are 
to  be  referred  to  a  Medical  Advisory  Board  of  specialists  who, 
after  thorough  examination,  wdll  decide  which  men  can  be  made 
acceptable  for  first-class  military  service  and  which  for  "special 
and  limited  military  service"  through  physical  training,  "ma.ss 
psychology,"  and  medical  and  .surgical  treatment..  Cant«)nment- 
and  restoration-hospitals  will  bo  ust>d  in  this  work.  Dr.  Quayle 
expects  all  the.s<>  men  to  benefit  wonderfully  from  the  advantag<'s 
of  outdoor  life  and  exercise  and  of  the  best  talent  in  medicine 


Dr.  Quayle  has  prepared  this 
table,  ba.sed  on  War  Depart- 
ment rejection  statistics,  to 
show  what  causes  would  bar 
out  all   but    500,000  of  cver\- 


quarter-million  drafted  men  examined: 


Blood  taint 2f)0.0()0 

lloart-disea.se 15(),S80 

Ear 140,000 

Eyes 117,140 

Flat  feet 96,220 

Alcoholism 82,400 

Injuries 57,720 

Defect^s  of  locomotion ....  76,980 

Hernia >'jl,140 

Skin-rliscjuse 48,520 

Respiratory  system  (lungs)  4.3,500 

Teeth 41.420 

Mental 40.580 


(Constitutional 34,720 

Varicose  veins 25,100 

Nervous 24,680 

General 23.000 

Varicocele 13,380 

Deficient  chest 12,140 

Debility 10.8(K) 

Curvature  of  spine 10,040 


Overweight „,  . 

Hemorrhoids 

I'nderweight 

Non  -  physical  cau.ses 
not  cla.ssifted 


and 


8.780 
6.230 
5.S60 

478,140 


Now  many  of  these  diseases  and  disabilities,  Dr.  Quayle  has 
explained  in  a  New  York  Suu  interview,  will  readily  yi<>ld  to 
tr(>atment,  including  convalescence  from  slight  operations, 
in  from  one  to  six  months.      In  the  doctor's  opinion: 


"  l)isal)ililies     from     ahdoniinal     troubles,     defectivt^     teeth, 
varicose  veins,  and   other  painful  tho  by   no  m(>ans  dangerous 
be  cured  in  a  month,  aiul  then  a  'reject'  will  be 


maladies,  may 
n>adv  for  militarv 


drill. 


« 
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"Heart-disease  in  the  eas<'s  of  men  from  twenty-one  to  thirty- 
one  must  be  at  most  merely  t<'jn|)orary,  and  in  00  i)er  eent.^  of 
the  eases  due  largely  to  abuses  of  tobaeeo  and  alcohol.  This 
same  percentage  would  apply  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  ear.  and 
the  nervous  system.  .  .  .  Alcoholism  can  be  cured  if  th(>  patient 
is  put  under  projx^r  discipline. 

"Flat  feet  can  be  remedied  by  the  u.st»  of  plaster-casts  in 
extreme  cases,  by  prescribed  corrective  exercises,  and  the  wearing 
of  proper  shoes. 

"There  are  few  cases  of  skin-disease  Avhich  do  not  yield  to 
modern  trt^atment. 

"Underweight  can  be  counteracted  bj'  dieting  and  by  due 
care  to  the  proces.ses  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  As  over- 
weight is  due  to  overeating  in  most  instances,  exercise  and  diet 
w  ill  overcome  that  defect  also. 

"There  are  cases  of  a  psychic-nervous  weakness,   a   kind  of 
inertia,  which  can  very  readily 
be    relieved    under    discipline 
and  by  the  influence  of  'mass 
psychology.'" 

In  short,  as  the  Cleveland 
d<>ctor  says  in  another  news- 
pa  jx-r  article: 

"The  system  is  simple.  Re- 
j>lace  bad  habits  with  very 
good  ones;  replace  body-clog- 
ging foods  with  a  simple  diet; 
teach  him  the  value  of  disci- 
pline, and,  where  necessary, 
give  him  remedial  surgery  or 
medical  treatment  combined 
with  proper  exercise,  fresh  air, 
and  a  new  will-power." 

Such  criticism  of  the  Quayle 
plan  as  has  been  aroused,  both 
in  Congress  and  in  the  press,  i.s 
largely  a  i)rotest  against  forc- 
ing medical  or  surgical  treat- 
ment upon  men  who  do  not 
want  it.  The  Boston  Christian 
Science  Monitor  has  compared 
Dr.  Quayle  wMth  Torquemada — 

"Dr.  Quayle  believes  that 
compulsory  medicine  should  l)e 
enforced  by  the  doctors,  sup- 
ported by  the  law:  Torque- 
mada believed  that  compulsorj^ 
conformity  should  be  enforced 
by  the  priests,  supported  by  the 
law.  Dr.  Quayle  insists  that 
every  person  should  be  forced, 
if  called  upon,  to  submit  to 
compulsory  physical  examina- 
tion :  Torquemada  insisted  that 

every  person  should  be  forced,  if  called  upon,  to  submit  to  com- 
pulsory religious  examination.  Dr.  Quayle  is  certain  that  the 
body  of  everj-^  recalcitrant  should  be  carried  to  the  hospital, 
and,  if  considered  advisable,  the  operating-table:  Torquemada 
was  certain  that  the  bodj^  of  every  recalcitrant  should  be 
carried  to  prison,  and,  if  considered  advisable,  to  the  torture- 
chamber.  Torquemada  was  not  sure  that  the  victim  would 
emerge  alive;  neither,  it  is  equally  sure,  is  Dr.  Quayle." 

This  Christian  Scientist  writer  admits  that  the  medical 
profession  may  mean  well  in  preparing  to  "control  the  health 
of  the  people,"  but  tells  them  that  "inasmuch  as  the  health  of 
the  people  is  a  mental  and  not  a  physical  condition,"  the  Church 
has  the  prior  claim.  And  he  goes  on  to  call  attention  to  "the 
supreme  danger  in  what  Dr.  Quayle  proposes,"  when  considered 
in  connection  with  the  recent  admission  at  a  medical  meeting 
that  the  profession's  hope  lies  in  the  Army,  that  it  needs  the 
Army,  "for  the  all-sufficient  reason  that  here  was  a  body  of  men, 
under  the  control  of  di.seipline,  Avith,  for  the  time  being,  no 
civil  rights,  which  could  be  experimented  on  ad  hoc,  with  no 
questions  asked,  and  no  complaints  permissible." 

The  Cleveland  News,  one  of  the  host  of  dailies  enthusiastic 


THE   UECIU   1  I 
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oAer  the  Quayle  program,  admits  that  "the  reclamation  idea 
includes  one  feature  of  possible  unpopularity" — 

"In  addition  to  providing  skilled  diagnosis  and  corrective 
treatment,  as  by  open-air  exercise,  for  the  physically  deficient, 
it  contemplates  surgical  correction  of  minor  defects.  This 
must,  of  course,  be  compulsory,  since  possessors  of  decayed 
teeth  or  diseased  tonsils  might  prefer  not  to  part  from  their 
titles  to  exemption.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  compulsory 
surgical  oi)erations  would  be  far  from  agreeing  with  American 
prejudices. 

"Yet  the  only  operations  proposed  are  minor  affairs,  mere 
commonplaces  of  surgery,  involving  no  risk  of  life.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  already  abandoned,  in  the  interest  of  war- 
efficiency,  more  important  principles  of  indi\idual  liberty  than 
any  concerned   here.     The  healthy  young  American  who   has 

taken  intelligent  care  of  his 
body  is  compelled  to  submit  to 
inoculation  of  his  blood  with 
the  germs  of  various  diseases 
when  he  enters  his  country's 
service,  whether  as  a  conscript 
or  as  a  volunteer.  Then  why 
should  inferior  young  men  be 
protected  in  their  invalidism  and 
indolence  by  public  hesitance 
to  compel  them  to  accept  cure 
of  easily  curable  infirmities?" 

And  if  in  war,  why  not  in 
peace,  asks  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Wood,  of  the  New^  York  World, 
after  an  interview  Avith  Dr. 
Quayle.     As  he  puts  it: 

"Why  not  arrest  a  man  for 
liaviug  tuberculosis  and  rheu- 
matism, and  sentence  him  to 
])erfect  health?  No  sensible 
man  would  let  his  hogs  or 
horses  get  sick  if  he  knew  any- 
way to  prevent  it.  Why  should 
a  sensible  community  let  80 
per  cent,  of  its  citizens  remain 
physically  below  par?" 

One  aspect  of  the  Quayle 
l)lan  that  appeals  to  the  Port- 
land Oregonian  is  that — 

"A  va  t  number  of  young 
men  now  living  in  cities  will 
be  brought  to  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  outdoor  life.  This 
might  easily  have  the  ultimate 
effect  of  stimulating  the  baek- 
to-the-land  movement,  which 
all  agree  is  extremely  desir- 
able. It  would  have  a  good 
effect  upon  future  food-pro- 
duction and  upon  the  cost  of  living  in  the  next  generation." 

LIFE  IN  THE  DEAD  SEA — The  Dead  Sea  is  not  so  dead 
as  it  has  been  painted,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  recent  lecturer 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Dr.  W.  G.  Masterton. 
He  is  thus  quoted  in  The  English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science 
(London,  February  8) : 

"Ancient  writers  established  a  myth  that  the  Dead  Sea  was 
an  abode  of  death,  that  its  shores  were  sterile,  and  that  even  birds 
flying  over  its  water  were  liable  to  fall  dead.  All  these  ideas 
are  now  know^n  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  It  was  true 
that  the  waters  were  so  permeated  with  salt  that  no  animal  or 
vegetable  life  could  flourish  in  the  bulk  of  its  volume,  but  near 
the  shores,  Avhere  streams  of  brackish  water  found  their  way 
into  the  sea,  small  fish,  crabs,  and  mosquito  larvae  were  found, 
and  he  had  seen  fish  in  the  sea.  A  bottle  of  water  taken  from  the 
same  spot  immediately  afterward  was  proved  to  contain  no  less 
than  33.3  per  cent,  of  solids.  In  one  of  the  Jericho  hotels,  before 
the  Avar,  there  Avas  a  declaration  jointly  signed  the  same  year 
by  over  a  dozen  tourists  that  they  saw  fish  actively  swimming 
at  the  same  spot.  At  many  spots  along  the  shore  there  are  cases 
in  which  acres  of  reeds  and  many  trees  flourished,  and  at  such 
spots  animal  life  and  bird  life  Avas  abundant." 
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MAN   AFTER   THE   WAR 

WHAT  EFFECT  is  this  war  to  have  on  the  race  of  men 
and  women  to  bo  born  after  it  is  ended?  Will  they  be 
weaklings,  the  offspring  of  those  unfit  for  militar\ 
service.'  Will  they  be  deformed — the  children  of  war's  twisted 
and  mutilated  derelicts?  Will  they  be  prone  to  disease — the 
sons  and  daughters  of  a  remnant  exhausted  by  the  maladies  of 
field  and  camp?  Dr.  Joseph  II.  Marcus,  of  Atlantic  City,  X.  J., 
writing  in  The  .\ew  York  Medical  Journal,  bids  us  dismiss  any 
fears  of  this  kind.  The  pnsi-heUum  race,  lie  thinks,  will  be  even 
as  their  fathers  were  before  the  war.  More  i)erfect  selection  of 
mothers  will  balance  possible  inferiority  of  the  fathers,  and  as 
for  the  hereditary  transmission  of  wounds  and  deformities,  such 
a  thing  was  long  ago  proved  impo.ssible.     Writes  Dr.  ]Marcus: 

"Those  who  have  been  killed  were  the  be.st  by  virtue  of  their 
physical  qualities  of  energy,  endurance,  courage,  and  intrepidity. 
It  is  con.seciuently  to  he  api)reliende(l  that  there  will  be  a  larger 
proportion  of  certain  degenerate,  delicate,  tainted  subjects  in 
the  niarriag<'  market  who,  under  normal  conditions,  would  with 
(litTiculty  have  found  mates,  because  they  liave-wt>caped  military 
service  or  have  been  relegated  to  posts  entaili?ig  no  danger.  It 
is  to  be  apprehended,  declares  Eugene  Apert,  the  physician  to 
the  Paris  hosi)itals.  that  these  effete  subjects  will  now  play  a 
large  part  in  the  j)erpetuation  of  th«>  race,  and  so  e.xert  an  un- 
favorable influence  on  the,  nu-ntal  and  j)hysical  qualities  of  the 
future  race.  It  may,  it  is  true,  be  urged  that  as  the  number  of 
women  is  comparatively  larger  than  l)ef()re,  s<>lection  will  be 
more  perfect  and  the  women  may  raise  (he  level  of  racial  qual- 
ities in  the  .same  proportion  as  the  penury  of  males  Avould  tend 
to  result  to  del)ase  it.  The  reasoning  is  correct  and  justifies 
the  belief  that  this  war  will  not  l)e  followed  l)y  unduly  gl•a^•e 
consequences  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preservation  of  the 
race.  Many  social  ineasures  will  liave  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
legislators;  doctors  will  liave  to  play  a  not  less  important  role 
in  the  reconstitution  of  Ww  race  wlieh  the  time  comes  for  us  to 
be  consulted  as  to  details. 

"More  and  more  the  general  public  experiences  the  need  for 
consulting  the  physician  on  questions  concerning  fitness  for 
marriage,  and  already  since  the  l)eginning  of  the  war  opinions 
have  been  asked  as  to  whether  certain  sequehc  of  wounds  or 
diseases  contracted  on  service  ought  to  lead  one  to  couns(>I 
against  marriage  with  tho.se  so  affected.  However  grateful 
the  women  may  be  to  the  returned  heroes,  however  happy  they 
may  be  to  welcome  them  with  their  glorious  wounds  and  their 
valiant  mutilations,  it  is  their  duty  to  think  of  the  future  family. 
We  can  reassure  them  that  in  niost  instances  wounds  and  nuiti- • 
lations  are  without  any  infiiience  on  the  descendants.  Are 
couples  where  the  husband  has  l)een  more  or  less  gravely  wounded 
likely  to  hav(;  less  robust,  less  attractive  children  than  normal 
couples?  To  this  (juestion  we  can  unhesitatingly  reply  in  the 
negative 

"The  occasional  Chines(^  women  who  allow  their  feet  to 
develop  luitiirally  show  no  trace  of  the  compn^ssion  to  which 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers  snbinitt«'d  throughout  their 
lives.  The  race  of  rat-terriers,  of  which  both  sex<'s  have  the 
tails  and  ears  dipt,  continue  to  i)nKluce  ])u|)s  ])ossest  of  these 
appendages." 

In  fact,  tlie  families  of  men  who  have  contracted  wounds  or 
diseasi;  in  war  may  l)e  more  robust  than  the  cliildren  of  those 
who  have  i)reserved  their  health  at  honu': 

'•  ir  one  were  to  attem|)l  to  |)ass  in  review  all  the  morbid  states 
from  the  point  of  view  of  suitability  for  marriage  and  repro- 
(Itiction.  it  woidd  open  uj)  a  wide  field  in  the  science  of  eugenics. 
We  need  only  remark  in  j)assing  thai  the  fact  of  the  di.sea,se 
having  l)een  contracted  on  the  tented  field  has  no  bearing  on 
the  attitude  of  the  doj-lor  toward  it  from  the  point  under  con- 
sideration. The  only  remark  to  l)e  made  is  that,  most  certainly, 
disease  contracted  by  normally  robust  individuals  of  a  healthy 
stock  as  the  result  of  fortuitous  strain  is  less  to  !)(>  feared  from 
the  point  of  \iew  of  heredity  than  the  same  diseases  supervening 
in  tin-  abse?ice  of  any  obvious  cause  and  due  solely  to  the  heredi- 
tary or  congenitally  defective  constitution.  This  is  not  merely  a 
tlu-oretical  <M)nce|)tion;  it  has  been  established  by  nuiny  ex- 
jM-rimenls  carried  out  in  laboratories  of  animal  or  veg«>lable 
genetics,  which  show  that  the  proportion  of  well-constituted 
subjects  de|M-iuls  far  more  on  the  good  general  condition  of  the 
strain  to  which  the  parents    belong  than  to  the  particular  state 


of  the  health  of  the  latter.  In  short,  should  a  debilitated  sub- 
ject crop  up  in  an  otherwise  robust  family  or  if  the  subject 
becomes  infirm  consequent  upon  faulty  conditions  of  existence, 
he  is  nevertheless  capable  of  engendering  offspring  which  share 
in  the  general  robustness  of  the  family.  There  is  consequently 
less  to  be  feared  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  descendants  from 
a  subject  who  is  a  weakling  as  the  result  of  privations  undergone 
in  the  war  than  from  one  belonging  to  an  unhealthy  family. 

"To  sum  up.  the  facts  are  on  tlie  whole  reassuring.  Gravely 
as  the  young  male  population  has  been  depleted  in  this  war,  we 
may  anticipate  that  the  quality  of  the  race  will  not  be  injuri- 
ously or  permanently  affected.  If  the  legislative  enactments 
now  under  consideration  are  drastic  enough  to  prove  effectual 
from  the  point  of  view  of  quantity,  the  losses  of  our  Allies  will 
be  nuide  good.  It  would  of  course  be  impious  to  recall  Xapoleou's 
remark  that  'a  night  in  Paris  will  make  up  for  it.'  Years  will 
be  required,  not  to  speak  of  a  changed  mentality.  But  already 
the  change  is  taking  i)lace,  not  only  in  Parliament,  but  through- 
out the  nations;  the  need  for  fresh  habits  of  life  is  being  felt,  and 
even  fashion  lends  its  aid  by  encouraging  women  in  the  direc- 
tion Of  motherhood.  As  in  previous  years,  England  and  France 
managed  1o  make  good  their  losses,  so  we  may  safely  predict 
that  after  the  |)resent  war  the  j)opulation  will  heal  its  wounds 
even  more  rapidly  since  thesf;  will  be  treated  with  tliat  sovereign 
balm — Victorv." 


MAKING  THE  AUTOS  PAY  FOR  THE  ROADS 

SOME  NOVEL  FEATURES  will  mark  the  five-thousand- 
mile  Jiighway  system  proi>osed  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 
('onsi)icuous  among  them  are  the  plan  to  liuild  the  roads 
especially  for  motor  traffic  and  the  proposal  that  the  automo- 
l)ilists  shall  pay  i)rincii)al  and  interest  of  th»>  sixty  millions  ex 
l)ended.  This  is  to  be  done  by  adjusting  the  license  charges  to 
that  end.  A  contributor  to  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chi- 
cago) notes  that  road-l)uilding  has  ))een  financed  in  the  past, 
first  by  personal  labor  with  the  alternative  of  a  poll-tax,  and 
later  liy  a  tax  on  adjoining  property.  This  latter  })lan,  he  says, 
was  quite  satisfactory  as  long  as  the  property-owners  who  paid 
the  highway  taxes  obtained  the  major  benefit  from  the  roads 
which  these  taxes  made  i)ossible.     But: 

"The  growth  of  automobile  traffic  has  injected  an  entirely 
new  element  into  the  situation,  not  only  because  of  the  creation 
of  a  large  l)ody  of  highway-users  who  are  not  owners  of  real 
l)ro])erty.  and  who  th«'refore  have  not  contril)uted  in  proper 
])roi)ortion  to  the  cSTt  of  constructing  the  highways,  but  also 
l)ecause  the  usC  of  the  improved  highways  has  l>e<'ome  very  largely 
a  matter  of  recreation  rather  than  of  business 

"With  due  regard  to  the  efforts  which  have  })een  made  along 
this  line  })y  the  State  of  Maine,  it  has  remained  for  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  present  the  first  comprehensive  .scheme  of  highway 
construction  ba.sed  on  a  comi)lete  al)andonment  of  the  old 
methods  of  financing  highway  construction  (the  poll-tax  and 
the  i)roi)erty-tax)  and  to  i)ropose  a  new  adjustment  of  the 
luirden  of  construction  and  maintenance  costs.  th«>  distribution 
of  this  l)urden  being  made  through  a  graduated  license  fee 
collected  from  all  motor-vehicle  users.  Of  course,  the  auto- 
mobile license  is  nothing  nvw.  But  the  use  of  licenses  as  a  means 
of  collecting  the  entire  cost  l)oth  of  constructing  and  maintaining 
a  large  highway  .system  is  n«"w  and  deserv«'s  the  careful  con- 
sideration and  the  thoughtfid  study  of  all  who  are  int^^rested 
in  highway  deveh)pnu>nt 

"Under  j)resent-day  conditions,  a  State  highway  system  is, 
al)ove  «'verything  else,  a  vast  recreation  syst«>m.  Future  de- 
^elopm«>nt  may  change  this  aspect  of  the  matter  more  or  less. 
The  truck  nuiy  )»e  develope<l  to  a  juunt  where  it  will  convert 
State  syst<>ms  into  freight -IratVic  routes.  However,  this  contin- 
gency is  fully  covered  by  the  i)rovisions  for  making  truck-owners 
I)ay  liberal  lic-ense  charges 

"In  i)assing  it  should  be  noted  that  Illinois,  very  wisely, 
proposes  to  retain  the  old  system  of  property  ta.xation  as  a 
means  of  raising  funds  in  excess  of  those  raised  by  the  poll-tax. 
in  so  far  as  the  old  -system  applies  to  the  smaller  governmental 
units.  Moreover,  a  portion  of  the  motor-vehicle  license  money 
inay  b«>  u.sed  as  State  aid  on  local  roads,  tho  the  projiortion 
is  relatively  small,  as,  in  justice,  it  should  be,  for  the  local  roads 
<lifTer  from  the  roads  on  the  State  system  in  that  they  are  largely 
built  to  meet  the  demands  of  business  instead  of  the  demands 
of  pleasure-seekers." 
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CANDY  FOR  THE   SOLDIERS 

A'  DRIVE"  TO  SUPPLY  our  soldier-boys  with  candy  is 
urged  upon  druggists  by  The  Druggists'  Circular  (New 
^  York,  Marfh).  The  poor  fellows  in  camp  are  suffering 
for  sugar,  it  apiJOars.  It  is  good  for  them,  and  why  should  they 
not  have  it?  Add  to  this  the  pertinent  faets  that  druggists  sell 
candy,  that  they  "need  the  money,"  and  that  trade  is  a  little 
dull  at  this  time  of  year,  and  we  have  all  the  elements  of  a  suc- 
cessful "campaign,"  with  the  usual  orators,  posters,  committees, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia.  The.  Circular  does  not  go 
quite  as  far  as  this,  but  it  does  recommend  druggisl^s  to  push 
candy-sales  by  urging  customers  to  send  to  their  sons,  brothers, 
and  sweethearts  in  th(>  camps  that  portion  of  sweetmeats  for 
which  they  are  longing.  Some  of  the  Circular's  article  is  sug- 
gestive to  the  thoughtful.     Says  the  writer  of  it,  W.  B.  Stoddard: 

"About  this  time  of  year  there  is  apt  to  be  a  slump  in  the 
eandy  sales  and  consumption  of  sweetmeats.  The  expenses 
of  the  candy  department  continue  the  same,  however,  and  the 
efficient  druggist  does  not  calmly  sit  down  and  wait  until  peoph^ 
are  ready  to  buy,  but  starts  out  to  arouse  their  interest  in  his 
candy  lines. 

"One  of  the  best  levers  to  use  at  this  time  is  'Candy  for  the 
Soldiers.'  Our  boys  in  camp  and  at  the  front  are  always  in 
need  of  sweets,  and  this  fact  should  be  put  before  the  public  im- 
mediately. One  of  the  big  chain  stores  in  New  York  City  has 
the  right  idea,  and  a  sample  of  its  newspaper  advertising  may 
give  other  druggists  an  idea  for  a  little  newspaper  i)uV)licity  of 
their  own.  It  Avas  a  timely  advertisement  intended  to  attract 
instant  attention. 

SEND  SWEETS  TO  THE  BOYS 

Beans,  hard-tack,  and  coffee — long  regarded  as  the 
es.sential  diet  of  the  real  soldier — finds  small  place  in 
the  eamp-far<'  of  to-day. 

Miss  Kuth  Harrington,  in  Leslies,  after  making 
an  exhaustive;  canvass  of  a  number  of  the  (;amps,  says: 
"Meat,  with  white  bread,  is  served  twice  a  day  in  the 
training-camps.  Where  green  vegetables  can  be  ol>- 
tained  they  are  served,  otherwise  a  good  variety  of 
canned  goods.  Coffee  is  served  at  breakfast,  and 
milk,  tea,  or  cocoa  at  the  other  meals.  What  the 
soldier  lacks  most  is  sweets." 

If  you  are  sending  him  a  box,  be  sure  to  put  in 
Blank's  candy.  Milk  chocolate  is  also  one  of  the 
things  which  soldiers  crave.  . 

SEND  HIM  SOME  CANDY  TO-DAY 

"Everj'  one  is  interested  in  'Uncle  Sam's'  boys  and  the  condi- 
tions under  whif^h  they  live,  and  practically  every  one  will  read 
a  short  sketch  of  their  rations,  such  as  the  above,  and  having 
read  it,  they  can  not  fail  to  l)e  imprest  Avith  the  desirability  of 
sending  candy.  Another  ad\ertisement  recently  issued  by  the 
same  linn  sought  to  divert  i)ublic  attention  from  sugar  candy 
to  molasses  candy  during  the  present  shortage  of  sugar,  and  was 
decidedly  catchy  in  tone. 

"Of  course,  snappy  window-displays  should  be  used  to  back 
up  the  newspaper  advertising,  and  an  excellent  window  to 
complement   such  an  advertisement  as   that  of   molasses   taffy 

was  recently  installed  by  a  Brooklyn  store 

"This  firm  also  furnished  an  excellent  display  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  advertisem<'nt  regarding  candy  for  soldiers,  mak- 
ing a  special  feature  of  their  "Yankee  DootUe'  package.  .  .  . 
Candy  and  cigars  can  Aer\-  often  be  effectively  com- 
bined in  a  single  window,  i)articularly  when  gifts  for  soldiers  are 

featured 

"It  should  be  kept  constantly  imprest  upon  the  minds  of 
prosi^ective  buyers  that  the  two  extremes,  the  monotony  of 
camp  hfe  and  the  strenuousness  of  the  fighting,  demand  that 
both  smokes  aad  sweets  be  constantly  in  the  j)ossession  of  the 
soldier-s — without  Avaiting  for  any  particular  holiday  season. 
Anything  that  Avill  make  it  easier  for  patrons  to  .send  packages 
should  be  taken  adAantage  of  by  the  druggist,  such  as  the  offer 
to  \STap  and  mail  the  packets,  and  even  to  insure  them  against 
loss  in  transit — Avhich  latter  may  be  done  for  the  small  sum  of 
five  cents.  And  if  the  dealer  will  Avork  along  the  two  lines  sug- 
gested above — the  advertising  of  non-sugar  confections,  and  the 
appeal  to  the  soldier  trade — there  should  be  little  complaint 
of  a  dull  candj'^  season." 


HANDLING   COAL   AS   A   FLUID 

ANEW  METHOD  of  burning  powdered  coal,  in  which 
the  coal  is  piped  to  the  furnace  under  pressure,  precisely 
-  as  if  it  were  a  flowing  liquid,  is  described  in  The  Iron 
Age  (New  York,  February  28).  A  finely  pulverized  substance, 
Avhen  i)erfe<'tly  dr\-,  approximates  a  fluid  in  its  behavior,  and  will 
flow,  to  a  degree,  under  pressure.  In  the  Pitts])urg  steel-works 
w-here  the  new  system  has  been  put  into  operation,  the  powdered 
<-()al  flows  through  l.-lOO  feet  of  four-inch  pipe,  under  a  pressure 
of  forty  i)ounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  floAv  is  so  rapid  that 
four  tons  have  been  put  through  a  .")00-foot  line  in  five  minutes. 
In  order  to  flow  thus  rapidly,  the  poAvdered  coal  has  to  be  made 
so  dry  that  only  1  per  cent,  of  moisture  remains  in  it.  Of  course, 
funuic<'s  burning  coal-poAvder  are  no  iicav  thing,  but  in  the  old 
systems  screw-conveyers  or  air-blasts  are  used.  Says  the 
authority  named  above,  in  substance: 

"The  plant  is  notcAvorthy  for  the  distances  Avhich  the  powdered 
fuel  has  to  b(>  carried,  for  the  large-size  furnaces  supplied,  and  for 
the  t\pe  of  controller  or  feeder  Avhich  deli\ers  as  needed  from 
])ins  at  the  furnaces  the  amount  of  coal  rcfiuired  for  the  con- 
ditions. It  is  notcAvorthy  that  the  tran.sport- lines  through 
A\  hich  the  poAA'dered  coal  is  lirought  are  four  inches  in  diameter 
lliroughout  the  plant,  and  this  fac^t  is  emphasized  as  one  of  the 
economies  as  against  the  screvv-conAcyers  in  the  one  kind  of 
plant  and  large  cross-section  air-mains  in  other  general  types 
of  j)lants.  .  .  .  The  equipment  has  replaced  natural  gas,  and  it 
has  been  o])erating  Avith  marked  success  throughout  the  recent 
seA'erely  cold  Aveather.  .> 

"The  comeying  scheme  is  an  application  of  the  fact  that  the 
poAvd(»red  fuel  Avhen  thoroughly  dry  acts  as  a  fluid,  and  thus  al- 
loAvs  for  installing  piping  of  long  lengths  at  any  necessary  tilt 
or  angle.  The  poAvdered  coal  collected  in  tanks  at  the  pulver- 
izing station  is  subjected  to  air-pressure  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tanks  and  the  coal  as  needed  is  forced  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  through  the  coal-deliA^ery  or  transport-pipes.  The 
coal  is  puh'^erized  to  pass  9.")  per  cent,  through  a  100-niesh  sieve 
and  Ho  per  cent,  through  200  meshes. 

"The  puh-erized  coal  is  renxoAed  from  each  mill  by  an  ex- 
hauster or  motor-driA'en  fan,  Avhich,  running  at  a  constant  speed, 
lifts  by  means  of  a  partial  vacuum  all  coal  particles  of  sufficient 
fineness,  and  so  automatically  maintains  a  uniform  fineness  of 
product.  The  dust  is  carried  up  by  pipe-lines  to  cyclone  separa- 
tors and  dei)osited  into  an  eight-ton  storage  bin,  the  air  released 
ifrom  the  (^oal  returning  to  the  pulverizers.      %' 

"To  introduce  the  poAvdered  fuel  into  the  air-transport  system 
proper,  tAvo  blowing  tanks,  each  of  a  capaci^^  of  five  tons  per 
charge,  are  located  beneath  the  eight-ton  sfeprage  bin.  Each 
is  set  on  a  scale,  provided  Avith  indicating  dial,  tare  beam,  etc., 
by  Avhich  tlie  operator  can  tell  exactly  hoAV  much  coal  is  in  the 
tank  at  any  time.  Tlie  mechanically  operated,  gate  at  the 
l)<)ttom  of  the  bin  is  joined  to  the  l)loAving  tanks  by  means  of 
spouts  and  flexible  leather  or  canvas  joint  to  permit  of  the 
moA-ement  involved  in  Aveighing. 

Comprest  air  is  supj)lied  by  a  motor-driven  air  compressor. 
Each  bloAving  i)ipe  is  connected  to  a  separate  circuit,  and  delivers 
the  coal  to  any  furnace  located  on  that  line. 

"By  signals  the  operator  in  the  coal-milling  plant  is  notified 
to  deliver  coal  to  Avhat<ner  air-transport  line  may  be  indicated. 
This  is  done  simply  by  oi)ening  tlu'  cock  on  the  transport-line 
just  aboA-e  the  tank.  Upon  n'ceijjt  of  signal  from  a  hopper  filler, 
Avho  may  be  at  any  furnace  in  the  mill,  hv  opens  the  comprest- 
air  valve  aboA'e  the  coal  in  the  bloAving  tank,  and  the  air,  acting 
as  a  plunger,  drives  the  coal  in  a  stream  to  the  hopper. 

"The  furnace  tem})(>rature  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
coal  passed  into  the  burner  through  the  shutter  controller  and 
by  the  quantity  of  air.  .  .  .  Less  excess  air  is  required  in  burn- 
ing poAvdered  coal,  it  is  found,  than  Avith  almost  any  other  fuel, 
I)()wdered  coal  taking  from  no  excess  up  to  30  i)er  cent.,  as 
compared  Avith  90  per  cent,  to  12.")  per  cent.  Avith  hand-fired  coal. 
This  loAV  per  cent,  of  excess  air  is  said  to  account  in  a  large 
measure  for  the  soft  heats  and  great  economy." 

The  steei  made  in  such  a  furnace  is  said  to  be  ".softer"  than 
that  treated  in  natural-gas  furnaces;  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
formation  of  scale  on  the  billets  is  at  a  minimum,  so  that  there  is 
more  penetrating  heat.  For  this  reason  the  hot  billets  are  able 
to  resist  the  formation  of  "cold  spots,"  and  an  easier-Avorking 
billet  is  therebA'  secured. 


BOOKS   WANTED   OVER   THERE 


THE  HEADING  rAPACITV  of  the  soldiers  evidently 
KFows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  One  hundred  thousand 
volumes  a  month  is  General  Pershing:'s  estimate  of  what 
is  needed  for  our  tiKhtintj  men.  So  the  drive  whieh  we  have  just 
come  Ihroutrh  is  only  the  start  of  a  stream   Hint   must  he  kept 


Gazelle  (London),  written  by  "An  Army  OflBcer,"  gives  a  curious 
light  on  the  books  the  British  readers  have  found  most  desirable. 
Incidentally  here  is  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  novelists  of 
to-day  a  new  school  of  critics  that  may  be  likely-  to  break 
some  already   estalilished    reputations,  while   thej'  make  other 

less  secure  ones: 


HOOK-COLLliC  Tl.\(;    OX    THK    NKW    YOKK    L1BK.\KY    STEPS. 

y\\\\\  a  l)a(kKr()uii(l  of  the  white  marl)le  palace  of  books,  the  soldier  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Fall's  poster  appeals  for 
still  more  to  add  to  the  pile  he  carries.    Thousands  have  been  given,  thousands  more  are  ncetled. 


flowing.  We  have  given  suggestions  Ix-fore,  but  this  subject 
is  evidently  one  that  needs  frequent  iteration.  The  American 
LiV)rary  Association  have  undertaken  the  coll(>ction  and  ex- 
pedition of  the  books  given  by  the  i)ul)lic  to  our  soldiers  in  camp 
and  on  duty  in  France.  Willingness  to  aid  is  doubtless  to  be 
foimd  almost  anywhere;  but  the  question  of  wluit  kind  of  books 
to  offer  must  giv<!  anxious  thought  to  many.  When  you  re- 
member that  the  National  Army  is  nmde  up  of  all  das.ses  you 
may  be  confident  that  the  Army  holds  men  of  tastes  similar  to 
you,  and  your  books  will  find  an  appreciative  reader  somewhere. 
Dr.  Hossiter  Johnson,  a  well-known  Anu-rican  man  of  letters, 
offers  in  a  note  to  the  New  York  Times  the  half  of  Ins  entire 
library — "practically  all  of  it  that  would  be  of  use  to  soldiers  in 
camp" — and  he  thinks  there  must  be  others  of  like  mind.  The 
American  Library  A.ssociation,  as  the  Boston  Tninscri/it  states, 
is  "directing  the  i)urchase  of  the  nu)re  serious  \()luiiies,  text- 
books, and  other  much-needed  technical  and  military  writings, 
but  it  depends  on  the  pulilic  for  the  supply  of  lighter  material — 
>>o«>ks  of  adventure,  bi<ii;rai)hy,  history,  poetry,  travel,  and  good 
fietion."     An   article   in   a    recent   number   of   The    W'tslniiiisttr 


"That  which  has  most 
influence  in  determining 
literature  out  here  is  the 
fact  that  you  are  face  to 
face  dailj'  and  hourly  with 
realities.  Here  at  least  you 
can  get  a  real  estimate  of 
the  true  value  of  any  work 
of  ficti(m. 

"Each  mind,  provided  it 
l>e  such  a  one  as  to  appre<'i- 
ate  various  mental  atti- 
tudes, must  gain  such  judg- 
ment as  to  be  able  to  sum 
up  and  weigh  in  the  balance 
the  imaginary  situation  of  a 
no\el  and  pronounce  sen- 
tence on  its  worth  as  a  copy 
of  the  real  thing. 

"In  ordinary  times  the 
mind  is  unaccustomed  to 
sudden  and  alarming  situa- 
tions, and  when  it  comes 
face  to  face  with  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary  it  must 
luiturally  be  moved,  and 
form  a  decision  which  due 
consideration  would  prob- 
ably alter. 

"Now,  the  actual  differ- 
ence between  the  imaginarv- 
and  the  real  is  not  of  such 
a  vast  dimension  as  one 
might  at  first  suppose.  The 
real  difference  lies  in  the 
mind — in  the  thinking — as 
Shakespeare  says:  'There  is 
nothing  either  good  or  l>ad, 
but  thinking  7nakes  it  so"; 
one  might  also  suggest  that 
there  is  nothing  real  or  im- 
aginary excej)t  thinking  mala>s  it  so. 

"To  take  a  concrete  example:  There  is  such  a  ^•ast  difference 
between  being  l)l()wn  over  by  a  shell  and  not  being  shelled  at  all, 
and  yet  the  outward  difference  is  only  a  small  hole  in  the  ground. 
The  i)hysical  .side  of  life  counts  for  so  little,  it  is  the  mental 
anxieties  which  are  the  trouble,  and  more  than  half  the  terror  of 
the  sh(>H  is  the  frightening  effect  it  has  on  the  mind. 

"Now  in  Sluikesptare  tliere  is  very  little  description  of  the 
.scen<-s,  and  still  less  of  the  cluira<-ters,  and  yet  what  poet  makes 
his  figures  more  aliv*'".'  The  .secret  of  his  genius  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  know  what  they  are  tiiinking,  and,  in  knowing  this,  we 
can  create  for  ourselves  that  whicli  is  a  more  j)oteut  infiuence  than 
anything  else  over  the  mind  -an  atmosphere. 

"'i'he  front  is  full  of  different  atnu)spheres.  Going  round 
the  trenches  on  a  (|uiet  night  may  not  really  l>e  very  dangerous, 
and  yet  tlu'  whole  atmosphere  is  charged  with  imaginary  terrors — 
and  it  tak«>s  sucji  small  tilings  to  create  atmospheres  at  the  front. 
Lofty  ambitions  ami  higii  ideals  do  not  influence  the  soldier-— it  is 
small  matters  like  dry  socks  that  nuilly  count— and  how  often 
has  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  changed  the  atmosphere  of  a  muddy  dug- 
out to  sonu'thing  very  n<'ar  comfort. 

"The  two  authors  who  seem  to  conjure  up  atmospheres  ino>t 
easily  are  Shakesi)eare  and  Jane  Austen. 

"Of  the  former  it  is,  of  course,  unnece.ssary  to  speak;  of  the 
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I.S   YOUR   LIBRARY   OVERSTOCKED?    THKN    SHARE    VVITH   THE    SOLDIER. 
Or.  as  Sir  James  Barrit;  rorcntly  urged  the  Britisl\  nation.  mak(!  a  place  of  lioiior  of  the  s|)ot  on  tlic  shelf  where  the  book  stood. 


latter  it   may   n,.t  ho  so  o1)n  iou.s  how   pouvrful  are  Iut  simple       SCHUBERT    AND    SCHUMANN    SAVED  TO  US 


pages. 

"I  think  it  was  Macaulaj'  who  said  of  her  work,  'The  j^freatest 
author  since  Shakespeare,'  and  altho,  of  course,  such  approbation 
wa.s  absurd,  yet  in  her  stibtle  ])ower  of  getting  her  readers  to 
see  what  she  .saw  and  to  think  as  her  characters  thought,  without 
ol)\  iously  striving  after  that  object,  she  approaches  the  pedestal 
state  of  Jefferies's  reveries — with  people  instead  of  nature;  and 
who  denies  .Jefferies's  power  of  creating  atmospheres? 

"Among  those  that  do  read  'seriously'  out  here  th(>re  is  nearly 
always  in  their  traveling  library  a  work  either  of  Shakespeare  or 
Jane  Austen,  and  the  reason  for  their  popularity  is  not  far  to 
seek. 

"Everj-  one  knows  some  Shakespeare,  and  most  of  us  were 
made  to  learn  large  portions  by  heart  at  school,  so  that  the  stories 
are  all  familiar,  and  we  are  aljle  to  enjoy  the  te.xt  without  bother- 
ing to  follow  the  plot,  and  we  can  take  it  up  at  odd  moments  and 
read  disjointed  parts.  Furthermore,  it  always  brings  recollec- 
tions of  plays  and  actors  at  home,  and  so  adds  further  interest — 
also  there  can  scarcely  be  any  one  so  latrking  in  conceit  as  not  to 
enjoy  reading  what  he  once  knew  bj-  heart. 

"Xow  for  Miss  Austen.  Perhaps  with  her  it  is  some  indefin- 
able atmosphere  which  perxades  all  her  works,  caused  by  the 
period  in  which  she  wrote,  which  pro\es  akin  to  the  present 
time. 

"But  she  has  other  characteristics  Avhich  attract  the  soldier — 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  is  the  complete  absence  of  anything  to  do 
with  military  life  or  any  of  its  phases.  Her  tales  are  so  delight- 
fully simple,  and  yet  such  a  tremendous  fuss  about  nothing,  which 
surely  is  akin  to  the  soldier's  love  of  fuss  about  a  button  or  a 
bootlace. 

"Very  little  happens  in  the  stories,  and  yet  we  are  made  to 
feel  that  the  whole  world  depends  on  Sir  Thomas  Bertram's 
return  and  his  opinion  of  theatricals.' 

"Here  also  we  see  a  resemblance  to  the  extraordinary  moment 
gi\en  in  the  soldier's  career  to  some  trifling  incident  which,  if 
he  were  in  civilian  clothes,  he  would  not  even  comment  upon. 
The  soldier's  life  begins  and  ends  within  the  barrack  walls,  and 
Jane  Austen's  characters  similarly  know  nothing  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  park  gates. 

"So  much  for  Shakespeare  and  Jane  Austen." 

Playgoers  will  recall  a  recent  instance  of  the  dramatic  use  of 
the  soldier's  concern  over  trifles.  In  the  hospital  scene  of 
Hartley  Manner's  play  "Out  There"  a  Scots  soldier  about  to  be 
discharged  thought  he  had  lost  his  "bonnet,"  and  the  air  rang 
with  his  laments  until  the  missing  head-piece  was  found.  The 
writer  ends  up  by  saying,  "But  by  far  exceeding  all  other 
literature  is  the  reading  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines." 
Upon  which  point  The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rochester) 
comments : 

"If  this  is  true  of  the  British  soldier,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
equally  true  of  the  American,  for  he  is  three  thousand  miles  from 
home  and  in  a  land  where  even  the  language  is  strange  to  him. 
Home  newspapers  and  magazines,  under  such  circumstances, 
must  have  a  value  far  above  that  of  books. 

"There  may  be  a  question  about  the  kind  of  book  that  a 
particular  soldier  will  enjoy,  but  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  avidity  with  which  he  will  seize  upon  an  American  newspaper 
or  magazine,  tho  in  the  latter  case  the  word  'magazine'  should 
not  be  understood  as  including  flashy  publications  containing 
only  erotic  fiction." 


GERMAN  MUSIC  has  pretty  nearly  disappeared  from 
our  concert  programs.  Many  recitals  have  been  given 
tlie  past  season  of  both  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
\\iUi  emphasis  elsewhere  than  on  the  schools  that  formerly 
predominated.  What  another  season  may  bring  forth  we  have 
only  the  experience  of  our  Allies  to  hint.  The  Saturday  Review 
(London)  notes  that  to  most  British  people  in  the  present  state 
of  feeling  "the  very  sound  of  German  speech  and  accent  are  so 
obnoxious  that  it  causes  an  involuntary  shudder."  It  is  said  to 
"seem  to  suggest  dreadful  things;  and  the  law  of  suggestion  is 
not  easily  resisted."  In  the  street  or  drawing-room  one  can 
move  a,wa,y  from  the  sound,  but  in  the  concert-room  one  escapes 
it  "at  the  cost  of  a  great  pleasure — that  of  listening  to  beautiful 
music  which  one  loves  to  hear  well  sung."  The  plea  made  here 
is  that  the  songs  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Brahms  be  sung 
to  English  words.  Purists,  of  course,  will  protest,  but  if  their 
argument  has  a  suspicious  tang  of  the  propaganda  of  the  enemy 
they  have  only  to  be  reminded  that  these  songs  "are  no  more 
indissolubly  allied  to  the  language  that  gave  them  birth  than  is 
Shakespeare  to  the  original  text  when  performed  in  Berlin." 
The  Saturday  Review  writer  goes  on: 

"The  right  plan  in  the  former  case,  as  in  the  latter,  must 
obviously  be  to  use  the  best  translation  that  can  be  had  and 
present  these  familiar  gems  through  the  medium  of  the  tongue 
that  is  ' understanded  of  the  people.'  It  possesses,  here  at 
least,  the  double  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  the  objectionable 
Teutonic  timbre,  and  revealing  the  meaning  of  the  poem  to  the 
otherwise  blissfully  ignorant  listener.  Vocalists  are  beginning 
to  see  this. 

"Being  under  the  impression  that  the  practise  ought  to  be 
commended,  for  the  sake  both  of  sensitive  ears  and  '  uncultured ' 
minds  unacquainted  as  yet  with  Goethe  or  Heine,  I  was  rather 
disappointed  the  other  day  when  1  came  across  the  following 
sentence  in  a  notice  in  the  'leading  journal'  of  a  recital  given  by 
Miss  Carrie  Tubb:  'It  seemed  a  pity  that  Miss  Tubb  should 
have  chosen  to  sing  her  Schubert  and  Brahms  to  English  words, 
but  she  may  have  felt  happier  in  so  doing.'  No  doubt  she  did; 
and  the  vast  majority  of  her  audience  were  unquestionably  just 
as  happy  on  that  account  as  herself.  But  why  'a  pity'?  Are 
these  glorious  Lieder  less  inspired  or  less  insjjiring  when  divorced 
from  their  original  text?  Or  will  it  be  seriously  contended  that 
they  ought  to  be  boycotted,  unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  listening  to  the  mellifluous  cadences  of  the  German 
language,  sung,  moreover,  by  British  or  American  singers? 
Neither  argument  will  hold  water  for  a  moment.  The  pity, 
rather,  is  that  anything  should  be  said  to  discourage  the  use  of 
our  own  language,  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  employed,  in  the 
concert-room  almost  as  much  as  in  the  opera-house — for  the  better 
training  of  the  musical  pul)lic,  to  appeal  to  their  intelligence,  to 
improve  their  taste  through  mental  grasp  as  well  as  mere  sen- 
suous enjoyment.  We  clamor  for  better  translations  of  operatic 
libretti  and  foreign  songs;  we  demand  a  clearer  articulation,  a 
purer  i)ronunciation  of  words,  so  that  all  who  listen  may  compre- 
hend. These  things  may  be  slow  in  coming,  but  they  are  in- 
dubitably on  their  way,  and  meanwhile  no  single  chance  should 
be  lost  of  fostering  a  national  love  for  the  musical  beauties,  of 
whateA'er  origin,  which  they  can  and  do  convey." 
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PICTLRES   OF   ENGLAND'S   WAR-WORK 

AS  KFFECTIVE  ANSWER  was  made  by  Mrs.  Humphry 

/-\      Ward  in    her  book,    "England's    Effort,"    to  the  fre- 

-*■     -*-   quMit     question     inspired     b3'     those    inelined    to     be 

critical,  if  not  openly  inimieal.     Her  many-sided  answer  dealinj^ 

with    England's    war-efforts   now   has   ])ietorial   enforeement   in 


Co«rl»-Hy  "f  Mif  Hiilisli  l'i<'^>^iIll  Sfivirc. 

A    BRITISH    AVOMAX   OF   TO-DAY. 

Whotlier  .\.  S.  Hartrirk.  the  artist  here  sanii)lod,  shows  women  plow- 
ing,  or  on  the  railways,   or  on   tlie  oninilnises.  or   in  tlie  niiniition- 
fac-tories,  tliey  are  the  "real  tliinn." 


an  exhibition  that  will  make  its  rounds  in  this  eountrj-.  It 
con.sists  of  the  work  of  some  of  the  most  famous  of  British 
draftsmen,  and  these  lithographs,  lately  having  their  first 
showing  in  X«'w  York,  "e.xpress  the  spirit  of  the  tunes  in  England 
as  it  has  been  exjjrest  in  no  other  way."  Mr.  James  Walter 
Smith,  who  writ«'s  of  the.se  pietures  in  the  Boston  Tranxcriiit, 
thinks  they  "will  do  a  jwwer  of  good  in  eheeking  the  .scoffing 
of  the  ignorant  or  the  rancorous  gibes  of  th<>  malevolent."  The 
artists  who  have  produced  this  work  were  told  that  the  Gov- 
erninent  wanted  a  i)ictorial  record  of  England  during  war-time, 
and  each  artist  was  chosen  l)ecau.se  of  his  known  al)ility  to  do 
his  subject  well.      We  read: 

"It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  who  has  not  .seen  the  exhibition 
can  have  any  ai)proximalely  complete  and  int«'lligent  uuder- 
staudiiig  of  what  England  is  really  doing  in  war-time,  .so  in- 
forming and  .so  full  of  surprizes  is  the  collection  as  a  wliole.  The 
range  of  subjects  covered  by  the  artists  is  exceedingly  wi<le,  and, 
grou|M'd  as  they  are,  leaves  upon  the  \  iewer  a  singularly  effective 
impression  of  unity.  There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  English  life  at  the 
present  moment,  as  we  know  of  it  from  the  newspapers  or  photo- 
graphs, which  is  not  described.  And  so  admirably  is  each 
picture  (bine,  so  earnest  is  each  illustrator  in  his  aim  to  touch  the 
v«Tv  heart  of  that  life,  that  oiu-'s  admiration  is  unbounded.  If 
this  be  propaganda,  one  says,  let  us  luuc  more  of  it.  For,  unlike 
a  lot  of  other  proi)agarula,  it  l)ears  on  its  face  and  body  the  very 
mark  of  truth. 

"Some  of  the  artists  represented  in  this  exhibition  ar(>  well 
known  to  .\meri<'an  art  lovers,  .\mong  these  are  Brangwyn, 
Muirheaii    Botie,    Nicholson,    and     Uotliensteiii.      Others,    lik«' 


llartrick,  Shepperson,  Kennington,  and  Pears  are  not  so  well 
known.  But  this  little  matter  of  neglect— let  us  call  it — on  the 
l)art  of  our  art  lovers  will  probably  be  put  right  by  the  exhibition 
itself.  One  name,  at  least,  among  those  of  the  'unknowns' 
is  almost  certain  to  gain  some  deserved  glory  as  a  result  of  the 
show.'  I  refer  to  that  of  A.  Standish  Hartrick,  Avhose  illu.s- 
trations  of  'women's  work'  during  the  war  are  a  really  com- 
pelling feature  of  the  exhibition." 

Some  of  these  draftsmen  are  already  introduced  to  oiu*  readers, 
lirangwyn  and  Muirhead  Bone  have  appeared  in  the  illustrations 
of  our  pages.  Eric  Kennington  is  a  newer  name,  but  he  is 
known  to  the  "Tommy": 

"With  a  sure  hand  and  with  a  j)leasing  .symi)athy  for  "Tommy," 
whether  in  training  or  in  the  tren<'hes,  Kennington  shows  the 
liritish  soldier  at  'bayonet-i)ractise,'  as  'fully  trained  and  ready 
for  .service,'  and  'in  the  front-line  trench  for  the  first  time.' 
Tommy'  is  also  shown  in  a  'gas-mask,'  "over  the  top,'  and 
bringing  in  prisoners.'  As  for  the  Brangwyns,  they  arte  a 
delight  to  all  who  lov^-  Brangwyn 's  powerful  and  incisive  line, 
and  a  double  delight  in  that  one  of  the  ])ictures  at  least  rev'eals 
the  artist  in  a  moo<l  litth'  known,  1  think,  to  his  admirers.  I 
refer  to  the  lithograph  entitled  "Mouthful  Ambition.'  This 
rej)resents  an  urchin  of  the  cockney  'cut'  standing  at  the  end 
of  a  dock  and  gazing  dreamily  at  a  misty  battle-ship  in  the 
otliug.  Personally,  until  1  saw  this  jncture,  I  did  not  realize 
that  Brangwyn  could  do  a  picture  like  this,  so  .soft  in  treatment, 
so  inuiginative  in  idea,  so  technically  fine  in  its  suggestion  of 
haze.  But  there  it  is,  for  all  to  see — especially'  those  more 
intelligent  than  myself.  The  other  five  in  Brangwyn's  set  of  six 
show  plum-duff'  in  circulation,  a  'boat-drill,'  'the  look- 
out," and  'tlie  gun.'  Of  these  the  latter  two  are  full  of  wonderful 
energy,  and  bring  tlie  spectator  'plump  up'  against  the  realities 
of  the  ^  igil  "v\hi<'h  is  so  silently  but  powerful!}'  being  performed 
by  the  British  Fleet  in  the  German  Ocean.  One  can  not  l(X)k 
at  tJiese  Brangwyns  witliout  feeling  that  England  is  certainlj* 
doing  something'  in  that  part  at  least. 

"With  the  series  called  'Making  Guns,'  by  George  Clausen, 
H.A.,  and  'Building  Shii)s,'  by  Muirhead  Bone,  we  are  plunged 
into  the  vortex  of  iiulustrial  activity.  Some  of  these  subjects 
are  known  to  ixs  through  Pennell's  handling  of  them  and  some  of 
the  Bones  here  on  exhibition  have  already  l)een  admired  bj- 
those  who  saw  them  in  London.  But  if  the  subjects  or  the  in- 
dividual sketches  are  known  to  a  few,  this  does  not  lessen  the 
appeal  of  Clausen's  l)ig  guns  and  hammers  and  cranes,  or  of 
Bone's  marvelous  shii)-building  pietures,  with  their  graceful 
and  tenuous  lines.  He  shows  'the  building  of  the  ship'  almost 
better  than  Longfellow  did." 

History  will  turn  to  Hartrick's  series  of  pictures  to  see  how 
and  when  a  new  impulse  entered  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation 
and  who  furnished  the  motive  power: 

"This  .set  is  a  sheer  delight — principally  because  the  pictures 
show  Hartrick  at  his  very  best  as  an  interpreter  of  people  and 
.scenes  as  they  actually  are,  and  because  of  his  expert  draftsman- 
ship, llartrick  can  idealize  like  others  when  he  wants  to,  but 
when  lie  draws  real  life  he  draws  it,  and  puts  on  no  'frills.'  In 
other  words,  he  doesn't  deceive.  'The  greatest  work  of  a  great 
artist  is  imbued  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  artist's  time.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  artist's  time  that  vitalizes  the  artist's  work.'  That  is 
the  standard  which  llartrick  raise<l  for  himself  many  years  ago, 
and  which  in  the  present  pictures  is  so  ably  and  sincerely  uphehl. 
Whether  li(>  shows  women  plowing,  or  on  the  railways,  or  on 
the  omnibuses,  or  in  th(>  munition-factories,  they  an'  the  'real 
tiling,'  even  to  their  walk,  their  lack  of  good  looks,  their 
very  leanness  or  tieshiness.  And  all  are  animated  with  interest 
and  ph'asure  in  their  labors 

"In  Claude  Shepperson's  series,  'Tending  the  Wounded,'  one 
tinds  again  the  delights  of  .soft  and  delicate  womanship.  Shepper- 
son's style  and  i)ictures  are  little  known  to  AnuTicans,  but  this 
artist  is  "coming  on'  with  great  strides,  and  his  development 
should  be  watched.  Here  in  this  series  he  depicts  the  wounded 
in  all  phases  of  their  i)ost-trench  careers,  except,  hapi)ily,  that  of 
death.  W<>  .see  the  wounded  soldiers  in  hospitals  in  France,  on  the 
hospital-transport,  detraining  in  England  ('back  to  "Blighty,"') 
in  hospital  in  England,  and  convalescent.  Th«>  whole  set  of  six 
lilliograi)lis  supplies  a  fine  r(>cord  of  England's  activities  in 
caring  tenderly  for  her  own,  and  also  affords  an  opportunity  for 
gaging  the  powers  of  one  of  London"s  ablest  young  draftsmen 
at    their  best. 

"The  lil)eral-iuinde(liie.ss  of  tho.se  authorities  who  selecU'd  the 
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artists  for  this  particular  labor  of  rcprcscntintj  British  activities 
during  the  war  is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  a  cubist'  in  the 
show.  And  why  not?  Yet,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  a 
cubist  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  from  whom  one 
would  expect  truthfulness  to  life.  That  able  representative  of 
the  modernest  of  movements,  Mr.  C.  K.  W.  Xeviuson,  has, 
howe\er,  jxTformed  an  unexpected  (perhaps  sensational)  feat 
in  making  cubism  quite  understandable  to  a  lay  mind.  It 
may  be  that  air-ships  and  roofs  of  houses  and  sparks  from 
acetylene  w<'lding-machines  lend  themselves  better  to  eubistic 
treatment  and  clarity  than  some  other  things,  but  however  that 
may  l>e,  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Xevinson's  picture  of  a  British 
air-ship  'Swooping  on  a  Taube'  and  his  'acetylene  welder'  are 
really  interesting  and  impressive." 


KAISERIZING   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

FOR  WAYS  THAT  ARE  DARK  and  for  tricks  that  are 
vain  Bret  Harte  has  commended  us  to  the  heathen 
C^hinee,  but  time  has  shown  that  these  things  are  not 
so  "peculiar"  to  hun,  as  the  poem  asserts.  Vain  at  least  should 
lie  the  waj's  of  the  German  inlmbitants  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Bessie,  in  Oklalioma,  who  take  a(hantage  of  the  easy-going 
habits  of  the  other  jjeople  there  to  wrest  the  public-school 
property  to  their  own  i)ersonal  uses.  In  a  little  publication 
called  Harlow'.s  Weeklij  (Oklahoma  City),  a  joiu*nal  of  comment 
and  current  e\'ents  for  Oklahoma,  we  are  told  that  "the  law 
pro\ides  that  public  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English 
language,  and  those  intt^rested  in  the  conduct  of  German  schools 


(.'•  ■" itosy  ill  the  Biiti-.li  I'irtorial  Sei'vlce. 

WHERE   CUBISM   IS  JUSTIFIED. 

Pictures  drawn   by  (lie    air-macliine    and    the    search-light    on    the 

blanket  of  night  are  perfect  cubistically,  and  the  artist   has  only  to 

copy,  such  a.s  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson  has  done  here. 


do  not  oppose  the  law."  Moreover,  the  courses  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  public  schools  contemplate  a  school  term  of  nine 
months.  But  "in  communities  where  German  citizens  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population,  these  German  citizens  suc- 
cessfully oppose  a  school  term  of  more  than  five  months,"  and 


'when  the  five-months'  term  has  expired  the  Germans  take 
charge  of  the  building  and  conduct  a  German  school  for  six 
months."     The  editor  of  Harluw's  ol)serves: 

"To  the  average  citizen  it  is  amazing  that  under  existing 
conditions  an  effort  is  being  made  to  substitute  a  for(>ign  language 


"TT 


iirtesy  ii{  BritUli  I'i'  t 


•  V(>i; THFUL   AMBITION'.' 


An  uioliin  of   ihe  cockney    "cut"    standing   at   the   end   of  a   dock 

gazing  at  a  misty  l)attle-ship.    Thus  Frank  Brangwyn  here  hints  at 

the  soul  of  England  and  her  sea-love. 


in  a  public-school  district  in  Oklahoma.  Such  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  Americans  would  not  be  countenanced  in  a  country  at 
war  with  America,  and  the  fact  that  the  effort  in  Oklahoma 
meets  with  only  remonstrances  is  indicative  of  our  easy-going 
disposition. 

"There  is  no  law  compelling  districts  to  conduct  a  nine 
mouths'  term  of  public  school,  and  there  is  no  law  prohibiting 
foreign  elements  from  conducting  private  schools,  in  non- 
English  languages.  The  use  of  the  public-school  building  and 
supplies  is  only  incidental.  If  deprived  of  the  iise  of  the  building 
and  supplies,  the  German  citizens  douV)tless  could  easily  obtain 
another  building  and  other  supplies,  at  their  own  expense.  A 
serious  element  of  the  situation  is  the  depriving  of  English- 
speaking  pupils  of  the  full  nine-months'  school-term.  Among  the 
'war-measures'  that  will  come  up  for  consideration  in  the  next 
legislature,  doubtless  will  be  a  measure  intended  to  prevent 
the  subtle  substitution  of  a  foreign-language  school  for  the 
customary  English-language  school." 

Attorney-General  Parceling  has  exprest  the  view  that  "these 
l)arties  have  no  right  to  use  the  public-school  buildings  for  a 
private  school,"  and  he  has  suggested  that  the  matter  be  pre- 
sented to  the  county  attorney  with  the  request  that  he  bring 
injunction  proceedings.     He  adds: 

"Of  course  a  public  school  of  this  State  must  use  and  teach 
the  English  language,  and  in  my  opinion  the  compidsory  school 
law  can  not  be  defeated  by  the  substitution  of  a  private  school 
where  the  English  language  is  not  taught.  A  school  so  far  as 
the  State  is  concerned  is  not  a  school  unless  the  language  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  to  wit,  the  English  language,  is  taught.  As 
stated  above,  these  people  have  no  right  to  use  the  public-s(;h(Jol 
building  for  a  private  German  school,  and  the  matter  should  be 
at  once  presented  to  the  county  attorney." 


I 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


JOB    WITH   HIS   COMFOKTKKS    ^■KAU   A    MLLACE    I.N    THE    EA.N  D    OE    L'Z. 
The  sciMic  is  naiikcd  by  iwo  (inures,  who  ser\e  as  ■•  Xarrator<,"  taking   up  llie  stofy.   uoi   presented  in  dialog,  and  earryiiit;  it  on  by  recital. 


JOB   ON   THE    STAGE 


JOB  NOT  DRAJVIATIZED,  but  produced  as  drama,  is  one 
of  the  novelties  of  the  season  that  has  brought  artistic 
success.  The  transference  of  this  poetic  book  to  the  stage 
of  a  modern  theater  proves  how  inherenth-  dramatic  the  work 
itself  is,  and  how  much  more  impressive  it  becomes  when  "un- 
improved" bj"  the  attentions  of  a  modern  playwright.  The 
performances  given  in  a  series  of  matinees  at  the  Booth  Theater, 
New  York,  under  Mr.  Stuart  Walker's  direction,  show  them- 
selves "in  a  high  degree  artistic,  intelligent,  and  illuminating." 
Feeling  this,  Mr.  J.  Ranken  Towse,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  expresses  the  wonder  that  no  one  had  thought  of  making 
the  experiment  before.  It  is  recognized  that  "the  undertaking 
required  .some  courage  and  much  insight,"  but  an  initial  advantage 
accrues  to  the  producer  from  th(>  fact  that  "the  work  itself, 
wholly  apart  from  any  question  of  religious  significance,  is  one  of 
extraordinary  interest."     In  l)rief  characterization: 

"It  is  of  great  antiquity,  offers  a  striking  story,  with  a  group 
of  strongly  individualized  jxTsonages,  deals  subtly  and  boldly 
with  speculations  of  \ital  consequence  to  all  numkind,  and  in 
diction  and  imagery  is  magniticent.  The  j)robl<'ms  of  its  origin, 
date,  and  authorship  have  su|)|)lied  material  for  endless  dis- 
cus!>ion  by  the  most  learned  commentators.  Parts  of  it  have 
been  ascril)ed  by  noted  Hebrew  authorities  to  Mo.ses.  Some 
of  the  modern  critics  assign  it  to  a  much  later  jn'riod.  The 
tvxt  itself,  with  its  traces  of  Aramaic,  Chaldean,  and  Arabic 
inthu-nces,  is  a  nmst  fruitful  source  of  argument.  Some  of  the 
Hebrew  phrases  emjjloyed  are  said  to  he  .so  old  and  obscure  that 
it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  tlieir  exact  meaning.  One  notable 
fact  concerning  it  is  that  from  first  to  last  it  contains  no  refer- 
ence what<'ver  to  the  .Mosaic  dispensation.  Conditions  to  which 
it  refers  apjx-ar  to  have  been  purely  |)atriarclial,  while,  at  the 
.same  time,  it  is  full  of  suggestions  of  advanced  tliougiit  and 
civilization.  It  introduces  a  Satan  on  visiting  terms  with  the 
Almighty,  speaks  of  angels  who  are  mistrtisted  by  their  Lord, 
and  express«'s  faitii  in  a  Hedeemer  and  immortality  for  man. 
Specific  in  names,  place,  and  minor  details,  witii  an  iilTectation  of 
indisputabU'  historicity,  it  furnishes  no  clue— except  in  its 
language — to  its  sup|)o.sed  time,  and  thus  |>ro|)ounds  a  literary 
juizzle  whiejj,  appan-nlly.'is  no  nearer  to  solution  now  tlian  ever. 
Tlu'  ulliisioiis  to  it  ill  the  iirojihets,  and   the  iiarallel   passages 


existing  in  it  and  the  Book  of  Psalms,  only  increase  the  diffi- 
culty. From  almost  every  point  of  view  it  is  a  fascinating 
document  as  well  as  a  monumental  poem." 

Its  dramatic  elements  are  "mainly  those  of  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual conflict."  Visible  action  is  supplied  "by  means  of 
adroit  and  artistic  changes  of  grouping,  which  are  never  allowed 
to  become  fidgety  or  aggressive."  Modern  theatrical  machinery 
made  it  possible  to  show  "the  culminating  interposition  of  the 
Divine  Voice."  Mr.  Towse's  fuller  description  of  the  presen- 
tation shows  an  accomplisliment  that  will  doubtless  have  its 
imitators: 

"The  stage-setting,  supposed  to  show  a  scene  outside  a  village 
in  the  land  of  I'z,  was  purely  arbitrary,  but  sufficiently  oriental 
in  color  and  atmosphere.  In  the  center  was  a  raised  platform, 
with  steps,  on  and  around  which  Job  and  his  interlocutors  were 
grouped.  On  either  side  the  proscenium  was  a  niche  occupied 
l)y  the  richly  draped  figures  of  the  Narrators,  who  recited  the 
l)assages  forming  the  prolog  and  the  epilog  to  the  drama 
proper.  When  they  were  not  speaking  they  were  shrouded  in 
darkness,  the  lights,  admirably  varied  to  suit  the  temper  and 
I)rogress  of  the  dialog,  being  concentrated  on  the  central  figures. 
The  text  used,  and  given  i)retty  nearly  in  its  entirety-,  was  that  of 
the  authorized  version,  and  t\w  delivery  of  it,  thus  continuously, 
was  probai)ly  a  re\elatiou,  to  many  of  those  who  had  never 
read  it  for  its  own  sake,  of  its  philosophic  content  and  its  dramatic 
and  human  ^■alue. 

"Of  the  story  it.self  it  surely  would  be  .superfluous  to  say 
anything  h»'re.  It  is  only  necessary  to  speak  of  the  performance, 
which,  if  it  left  something  to  be  desired,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
unex|)ectedly  excellent,  studious,  sympathetic,  reverent,  human, 
and  forcible.  The  weak  jioints,  upon  which  there  is  no  dispo- 
sition to  insist,  were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  tiiose  of 
elocution.  The  text,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  some  of  the  sim- 
plest, ter.s«\st,  purest,  and  granch'st  Knglish  ever  penned,  and  it 
can  not  be  pretended  that  it  was  uttered  with  all  the  dignity 
and  pregnancy  inh«>n'iit  in  it.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  was  sjioken  with 
clarity,  comprehension,  and  point,  and,  in  the  imjiortant  case 
of  J  oh,  witli  most  grateful  variety  of  sentiment,  pathos,  passion, 
and  t'lnphasis.  Tliis  study  of  (ieorge  (Jaul  is  worthy  of  almost 
unstinted  commendation.  It  was  eloquent  of  the  perfect  sin- 
cerity of  a  man,  eruslit,  indet>d,   bv  a  sense  of  unmerited  and 
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inexplicable  misery,  longing  for  death,  despairine:  and  hopeless, 
but  resolute  in  the  defense  of  his  integrity  and  against  the  sophis- 
tries of  th<;  comforters  who  would  demonstrate  his  guilt.  It  was 
a  histrionic  and  intellectual  achievement  of  a  high  order,  full 
of  passion,  wretchedness,  scorn,  and  jjrotest,  and  rising,  at  the 
moment  of  final  defiance,  to  a  pitcli  of  tragic  intensity.  Henry 
Buckler,  too,  did  very  well  as  the  jjhari.saic  Eliphaz,  i)reserving 
a  consistent  individuality,  and  showing  a  clear  sen.se  of  the; 
shifting  course  of  the  main  argument.  The  Hildud  of  Henry 
Buckler  and  the  Zoplmr  of  Kdgar  Stehl  were  fairly  adecjuate  l)ut 
less  .sati.sfactory.  Walter  IIami)den  (^tiie  Monson  of  'The 
Servant  in  the  House')  was  a  dignified  figure  as  Elihu  and  read 
his  verses  with  excellent  sonoritj-  and  emphasis,  but  with  a 
certain  lack  of  animation.  Some  of  the  %-ery  best  reading  was* 
done  by  the  first  Narrator.  .  .  .  The  ])erformance,  as  a  whole, 
always  fulfilled  and  sometimes  suri)as.sed  all  reasonaV)le  ex- 
pectation. Perf(>ct  realization,  in  material  form,  of  a  theme 
carried  upon  such  lofty  flights  of  the  imagination,  was  unat- 
tainable. Th(>  mere  a\oidance  of  failure  in  a  task  so  exacting  is 
akin  to  a  triumph,  and  with  so  much  Mr.  Walker  and  his  associ- 
ates must  in  common  justice  be  credited.  For  once  a  great 
literary,  imaginative  work  reached  the  stage,  and  was  treated 
worthilv." 


RUSSIA'S   NEW   GODS 

RADICALISM  IX  RUSSIA  has  no4,  yet  as.sumed  an  anti- 
religious  phase.  The  revolutionary  program  "shrewd- 
ly" h't  the  Church  alone,  says  Dr.  William  T.  Ellis, 
•  me  of  the  keenest  observers  of  changes  in  religious  life,  who 
deals  in  the  Boston  Transcript  wth  the  Transformation  of 
Religion  in  Russia.  So  far  as  the  dominant  forces  are  con- 
cerned, radicalism  itself  is  becoming  the  recognized  religion. 
As  a  significant  confirmation  of  this  to  any  one  who  knows 
Russia,  Dr.  Ellis,  writing  from  Petrograd,  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  funerals  of  the  Bolshevik  victims  of  the  recent  fighting  in 
Petrograd  were  conducted  without  religious  service.  While  as 
yet  "there  is  no  considerable  outspoken  anti-Christian  propa- 
ganda, "  "one  looks  in  vain  in  the  churches,  with  their  diminished 
congregations,  for  Red  Guards  or  other  radical  leaders."  We 
read: 

"In  truth,  the  men  at  the  top  of  the  Bolshevik  party  are  in 
good  i)art  Russian  Jews,  returned  from  America  and  other 
foreign  lands,  who  are  veteran  social  agitators  and  who  long  ago 
got  far  beyond  religion.  The^'  are  of  the  group  who  talk  against 
religion  in  open-air  meetings  in  Madison  Square.  The  pious 
and  orthodox  Jews  in  Russia  call  these  men  infidels.  The  tie  of 
their  historic  faith  has  been  broken.  The  Bolshevik  leaders  do 
not  care  for  Zionism.  They  do  not  care  for  their  fellow  Jews. 
Up  to  the  present  thej'  seem  powerless  to  do  anything  practical 
to  stem  the  growing  Russian  tide  of  anti-Jewish  feeling  which  has 
been  created  by  the  speculation  in  foodstuffs.  Asked  for  a  de- 
finition of  their  faith,  the  radicals  in  Russia  would  say  that  their 
religion  is  humanity. 

"Nor  is  there  anybody  left  to  lift  the  Church's  voice  except  in 
anathema.  The  high  officials  of  the  Orthodox  Church  seem  to 
he  e<^clesiastics  rather  than  prophets.  Th(>y,  like  the  great 
body  of  'papas,'  or  parish  priests,  who  follow^  them,  are  silent  on 
the  social  struggh*  that  is  the  one  supreme  factor  in  the  life  of 
Russia  to-day.  They  are  neither  strongly  for  the  new  regime, 
nor  yet  ma^'  they  be  depended  upon  for  a  counter-revolution. 
In  fact,  Russian  ecclesiastics  have  sought  their  bomb-proof  cel- 
lars. They  are  lying  low,  in  the  hope  that  the  storm  will  pass, 
and  they  await  the  return  of  the  prerevolutionary  status  of  the 
Church — which  means  that  they  will  dUi  waiting,  unless  they 
change  their  minds.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  i-hurch  leader  has 
given  any  sign  that  he  senses  the  real  significance  of  what  has 
happened  in  Russia  within  the  i)ast  twehc  months. 

"The  Russians  are  rapidly  accepting  Socialism  as  a  religion. 
Even  the  mystic  Muscovites  are  so  engrossed  in  problems  of  a 
new  earth  that  they  ha\'e  temporarih'  lost  their  ancient  gleam 
of  a  new  heaven.  They  are  aflame  with  the  sjiirit  of  zeal  for 
revolution.  The  only  revivalists  in  the  land  are  radicals.  The 
political  propagandists  are  tlie  preachers  of  power.  Twelve 
months  ago  Russia  was  a  nation  more  closely  allied  to  the  C^hurch 
than  any  other  Country;  to-day  Russia,  as  a  nation,  maj^  be  said 
to  be  seeking  the  new  gods  of  radicalism." 


joined,  no  one  can  doubt,  says  this  observer,  that  the  fire  lighted 
here  will  be  carried  far. 

"The  question  is  fairly  raised,  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  rad- 
ical (;oncei>tion  of  a  new  social  order  to  supplant  the  historic 
Christian  teaching  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  May  the  good 
time  coming,  which  the  Old  "^restament  prophets  and  Jesus 
liimselr  continually  ta'ked  about,  be  brought  in  by  Russian 
radicals  who  spurn  as  superstition  anil  reaction  the  teaching  of 
Chrisliaiiily'.' 

■"Millions  of  men  think  .so.  They  say  the  Church  has  been 
liopeh'ssly  aud  forever  left  l)eliin(l.  They  have  discarded  the 
doctrines  that  once  engrossed  tliiiii.  Heaven  has  been  abolished 
in  fa\or  of  a  more  heavenly  earth.  Re\'olution  means  more  to 
them  than  religious  re\  ival.  There  exists  a  fundamental  an- 
tagonism betwei'ii  Bolshevikism  and  ecclesiasticism.  Eminent 
leaders  of  tlie  Church  an^  utterly  oppo.sed  to  the  new  political 
leaders,  and  the  sentiment  is  heartily  reciprocated.  There  is  no 
cooperation  for  a  common  social  or  national  goal." 


VICTORY    OVER    AN    IMMEMORIAL    BENT 

THE  MOST  PATHETIC  THING  about  the  sorrows  of 
the  ^lan  of  Soitows,  thinks  the  editor  [of  The  Continent 
(Chicago),  is  this:  "He  trod  the  wine-press  alone." 
The  world  is  going  through  greater  trials  than  ever  it  was  sub- 
jected to;  but  no  one  is  asked  to  go  alone.  This  fact  also  pre- 
.senls  to  the  observer  one  of  the  gi'eatest  miracles  of  modern 
times.  The  world  is  really  cheerful  and  "people  are  worrying 
less  to-daj^  than  for  an  age  before."  A  "Don't  Worry  Club," 
such  as  used  to  be  organized  over  nothing,  would  now  seem  "a 
grotesque  joke."  The  real  cure  for  worry,  it  .seems  to  this  writer, 
"is  to  have  something  hit  jou  that's  worth  worrying  over." 
The  past  winter  is  not  yet  forgotten: 

"Not  a  person  living  to-day  in  any  civilized  land  is  bej'ond 
danger  of  starvation.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  stated  as  a  truism 
that  modern  agriculture  had  rendered  famine  impossible  any- 
where in  Europe  and  America  at  least.  Nobody  is  saj'ing  that 
now. 

"Likewise,  through  aU  the  present  winter  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  people  have  had  reliable  assurance  of  getting  from  week 
to  week  enough  fuel  to  warm  homes  and  cook  food. 

"In  fact,  quite  apart  from  the  supply  of  food  and  fuel,  com- 
paratively few  families  can  feel  secure  against  such  failure  or 
insufficiency  of  income  as  niaj-  soon  subject  them  to  severe  priva- 
tions.    Already  most  homes  have  surrendered  many  comforts. 

"Above  all  else,  there  hang  over  unnumbered  millions  of  house- 
holds portents  that  threaten  the  direst  of  sorrows  whenever  the 
big  guns  boom  on  the  battle-front. 

"And  with  those  whose  minds  dwell  on  the  larger  affairs  of  hu- 
manity— the  Avorld's  politics,  education,  and  religion — o|)timism 
can  not  possibly  be  strenuous  enough  to  shut  out  of  view  a 
dozen  kinds  of  red-hot  ruin  that  may  flow  from  this  war. 

"Assuredly  there  is  plenty  to  Avorry  over. 

"And  jet — veritably  it  is  a  human  miracle! — nobody  worries. 

'"This  is  not  because  men  are  insensitive  to  the  discomforts 
of  their  current  situation  or  blind  to  dangers  ahead.  The  truth 
is  instead  that  the  generality'  of  men  are  more  alive  than  e\  er  to 
the  seriousness  of  conditions  that  daily  twist  tighter  the  i)inch  of 
difficulty  and  hardship. 

"But  facing  all  these  things,  and  quite  conscious  of  their  sin- 
ister meaning,  humanity  braces  itself  with  a  serene  courage  and 
quietly  vows  to  take  what  comes  without  whining — regardless 
of  cost. 

"The  simple  platitude  practical  philosophers  have  preached 
for  ages  without  visible  etTect^that  worrying  beforehand  neither 
postpones  an  ap])rehended  caII  nor  makes  it  easier  to  bear 
Avhen  it  does  befall — has  at  last  been  taken  into  common  cal- 
culations. 

"In  the  economical  si)irit  of  the  times  folks  are  honestly  under- 
taking to  eliminate  the  waste  of  attention  and  energy  that  Avorry 
diverts  from  Avork. 

"A(!cepting  thus  in  advance  the  worst  that  can  happen,  folks 
find  nothing  that  any  longer  looks  unendurable.  The  habit 
grows  on  men  of  spending  their  imagination  not  in  trying  to 
picture  how  awful  a  disaster  may  be,  but  in  framing  to  them- 
selves a  forecast  of  the  alleviations  and  comforts  which  will 
enable  them  to  bear  it." 


With  the  issue  betAvcen  Socialism  and  Christianity  squarely  The  exaltation  wrought  by  an  inspiring  ideal  is  pointed  to  as 
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one  of  the  biggost  factors  in  "this  wonderful  \i('t(jry  oxer  un 
immemorial  bent."     We  read: 

"Xo  man  is  going  to  worry  much  over  what  he  is  losing  or 
about  to  lose  (even  Iho  life  itself  is  at  stake)  if  his  soul  is  cen- 
tered on  getting  some  great  thing  done — and  he  can  see  it  almost 
accomplished. 

"Nobody  is  troubled  over  parting  with  his  money  if  in  exchange 
he  is  getting  sometiiing  that  hv  wants  more  than  dollars.  E.\actly 
so,  any  kind  of  spiritual  or  material  sacrifice  counts  naught  to  the 
typical  human  if  something  big,  fine,  and  enduring  is  to  be  ob- 
tained thereby.     » 

"Sacrifice  pains  only  when,  either  because  men  can  not  see 
<'lcarly  or  because  there  really  is  no  goodto  be  gained,  the  sacrifice 
appears  useless. 

"But  in  this  crisis  everybody  sees  that  if  the  nation  gives,  en- 
dures, and  suffers  all  that's  asked  of  it,  the  gain  will  be  a  world 
inade  safe  again  for  the  just,  the  generous,  the  innocent,  the  weak. 

"For  that  sake  true-hearted  men  and  women  bind  themselves 
by  their  own  will  not  to  flinch  or  complain  at  any  requirement  or 
any  consequence." 

The  brotherhood  of  misfortune  is  again  one  of  the  effective 
salves  for  "the  rub  and  abrasion  of  anxiety  on  the  soul": 

"That  is  why  sickness  .seems  in  a  hospital  less  a  curse.  It  is 
likewise  a  big  reason  why  people  to-day  are  putting  up  cheerfully 
with  inconveniences  they  would  have  railed  against  in  mighty 
wrath  a  year  ago,  accepting  restrictions  in  food  and  fuel  that 
would  at  any  timi'  heretofore  have  dri\(m  them  to  rebellion,  and 
thinking  with  entire  calmness  of  eventualities  in  want  and  wo 
that  lately  would  have  cast  them  into  fits  of  terror. 

"To  go  hungry,  to  go  shabby,  to  pay  exhausting  taxes,  to 
send  loved  ones  into  mortal  danger! — if  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  have  to  stand  it,  then  one  would  be  ashamed  to  be  the 
weakling  that  first  whimpered.  And  where  everybody  is  un- 
willing to  he  the  first  to  show  the  white  feather,  there  will  be 
ol)vi()usly  no  white  feather  shown. 

"Always  there  is  the  saving  thought:  'What  others  can  bear 
I  can  bear,  too.'  And  while  that  thought  ties  men  together, 
their  combined  strength  carries  giant  loads  without  breaking. 

"So  God  intended.  He  made  the  race  to  bear  burdens  in  com- 
mon, to  sacrifice  lesser  things  for  greater,  and  to  live  above  worry. 

"And  may  mankind  not  forget,  when  peace  comes  again,  the 
lessons  they  are  learning  now!" 


THE   MILLION   AND   A   HALF   AT  THE 
CHURCH-DOOR 

YOUNG  MEN  ARE  MORE  READY  than  any  other 
class  of  people  to  accept  Christ  when  the  offer  is  made 
simplj',  virilely,  unapologetically,  and  without  ecclesias- 
tical slants  and  theological  camouflage.  That  is  the  statement  of 
Rev.  Ira  Landrith  after  a  three-weeks'  tour  of  the  cantonments, 
"all  the  way  from  ("amp  Upton  on  Long  Island  to  Kelly  Field 
and  Camp  Travis  in  Texas,  and  back  through  Ellington  Field, 
Camp  Logan,  Camp  ISTacArthur,  and  Camp  Bowie  to  Fort  Sill 
in  Oklahoma."  'J'he  audiences,  he  says  in  The  Christian  Aduocale 
(New  York),  "ranged  in  chara(!ter  from  city  slum  to  millionaire 
row,  from  regulars  to  raw  recruits,  from  Italians  to  native 
Anglo-Saxons,  from  white  men  to  black  men,  from  25  per  cent, 
illiterate  to  1()0  jx-r  cent,  collegians,  and  included  naturally 
both  commi.ssioned  oflicers  and  enlisted  men."  The  jn'ayers  of 
a  generation  that  young  iiieii  would  come  to  church  have  been 
answered  in  the  million  and  a  half  who  are  "at  the  church's 
very  altar-stairs,  stairs  which  in  this  instance  are  architecturally 
a  litth-  crude,  but  none  the  less  real  l)ecause  the  stairway  happens 
to  be  called  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ilut."  Sonu;  things  not  altogether 
churchly  are  also  provided  for  the  hours  of  relaxation  in  camp, 
but  their  relati\ c  values  do  not  seem  (o  becloud  the  iiitcIiigeTice  of 
tlic  boys.     This  writer  declares: 

"Oh,  yes,  1  saw  the  men  and  women  and  enterprises  that  are 
set  to  .substitute  mere  merriment  for  character-making.  1  heard 
of  tile  misguided  preacher  who  Imd  coached  another  minister  to 
"tell  jokes;  don't  exi)lain  the  plan  of  .salvation.  These  nuMi  do 
not   need    that.      Aren't    they   consecrated    enough    when    they 


olTer  their  lives  for  their  country?'  I  watched  while  a  good 
woman  of  middle  age  chaperoned  on  a  Sunday  morning  a  com- 
pany of  young  girls,  flirtatious  and  funny — oh.  so  funny! — while 
with  Hawaiian  instrumental  accompaniment  they  sang  of 
mooning  and  spooning  and  crooning  on  the  lawn  and  "over  there.' 
But  those  fine  young  soldiers  didn't  care  for  it,  didn't  want  it. 
They,  at  least,  did  not  forget  that  it  was  a  chureh-ser\ice  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  I  saw  great  amusement-tents  empty  and 
religious  ser\ices  so  crowded  that  aU  the  men  stood  because 
two  could  stand  where  one  would  sit — stood  till  the  building 
would  hold  no  more,  and  then  gathered  in  the  blizzard  weathf  r 
outside  the  window  to  catch  such  words  as  they  could  of  'just  a 
^gospel  sermon.' 

"True,  I  went  to  talk  temperance  and  prohibition.  But  you 
can  not  talk  temperance  without  showing  how  sobriety  leads  to 
salvation,  both  personally  and  civically.  All  true  prohibition 
roads  lead  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Essentially  the  destruction 
of  the  saloon  is  evangelistic,  and  total  abstinence  is  a  means  of 
thoughtfulness  and,  consequently,  of  self-surrender  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  How  easily  and  naturally  the  Committee  on 
Temperance  Activities  can  work  with  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  and,  conversely,  how,  as  if  it  had  been  so  ordained 
of  God,  the  Army  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  co 
operated  with  us!  Everywhere  there  was  absolute  unity  and 
nowhere  was  there  a  hint  of  what  should  be  said  or  omitted, 
all  falsehoods  about  the  'secular  character  of  the  Armj'  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association'  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Was  it  sectarian  sin  that  was  responsible  for  the  slander,  1 
wonder,  that  I  have  heard  whispered  here  and  there,  that  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  secretaries  do  not  want 
evangelistic  messages  in  the  'huts'?    Anyway  it  is  a  cruel  slander. 

"Which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  Army  Y'oung  Men's 
Christian  Association  verilj-  came  to  the  Kingdom  for  such  a 
time  as  this.  Marvelously,  too,  it  is  doing  the  work.  It  sells 
stamps  and  gives  out  stationery,  truly,  and  because  the  super- 
ficial onlooker  saw  nothing  deeper  he  went  away  and  hissed, 
'Commercial!'  'Routine!'  'Secular!'  I  saw  eminent  preachers 
selling  postage-stamps  to  soldiers.  I  heard  of  one  who  .said, 
after  a  too  brief  experience  of  it,  that  he  belie^■ed  he  would  go 
home  and  send  his  sexton  to  take  his  place!  The  next  day  he 
was  called  to  the  hospital  to  help  a  dying  man  find  the  Great 
Physician;  and  thereafter,  through  interviews  and  confidences, 
and  the  counsel  young  men  sought  at  his  hands,  all  because  he 
had  been  kind  to  them  at  the  stamp-window,  he  came  to  realize 
that  the  ministrations  of  the  secretary  to  the  temporal  wants  of 
these  young  men  were  but  so  many  gateways  to  eternal  service 
of  them.  'My  sexton  can  run  the  home  church;  I'U  stay  on  this 
job,'  is  his  present  attitude.  Physicians  have  left  their  patients 
and  come  hither  to  heal  men's  souls.  A  railway  passenger- 
agent  in  one  of  the  camj)s  I  visited  is  routing  men  over  the  line 
that  leads  to  life  eternal.  A  multimillionaire  is  sweeping  floors 
in  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  to  help  him 
'get  next'  the  young  fellow  from  the  guard-house  whose  pun- 
ishment involves  the  same  menial  service." 

These  young  men,  enjoins  the  writer,  haven't  the  time  before 
they  enter  the  trenches,  even  if  they  had  the  inclination,  which 
they  haven't,  to  listen  to  the  differences  between  a  theological 
six  and  a  doctrinal  half-dozen.  There  are  room  and  work  for  all 
the  Churches  if  it  is  done  "in  perfect  accord  with  the  young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  spirit  and  method." 

"'Can  not  one  of  my  denomination's  ministers  preach  in 
every  one  of  the  "huts"  at  least  once  a  month?'  plaintively 
pleaded  an  employed  sectarian  anny-camp  superintendent,  who 
want(>d  to  prove  that  he  had  earm-d  his  salary.  'Oftener  than 
that,  if  he  has  a  real  message  that  the  men  need;  ne^■er,  if  he  is 
coming  to  preach  his  divisive  doctrines,'  promptly  replied  the 
wise  religious  work  secretary,  who  had  found  it  easy  enough  to 
get  preachers  and  hard  beyond  computation  to  get  sermons 
and  addresses  that  help  men.  The  illustration,  which  is  typical 
of  myriads,  suggests  some  of  the  difficulties,  some  of  the  em- 
barra.ssjuents  under  which  the  Asscx-iation,  suddenly  called  to  the 
front  in  the  war  for  Christ,  and  feeling  its  way  and  trying  hard 
to  find  the  right  way.  must  constantly  labor.  Let  us  help  it 
find  its  way  -not  int(>rpose  barrages  of  jealousy  and  ecclesi- 
astical self-glorification.  A  good  d(>al  of  the  too-slow  progress  of 
the  Kingdom  is  due  to  the  necessity  for  diplomacy  among  the 
s(>cts,  a  careful  balancing  of  the  rights  of  this  Church  and  (h»' 
courtesies  due  to  that  one;  but  it  would  l)e  criniinal  should  there 
be  anything  .sacrificed  now  to  this  sort  of  mere  ecclesiastical 
courtesy  while  souls  are  being  lost." 
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AMERICANS!     ANSWER,   WITH   ALL   GOD   HAS   GIVEN   YOU! 


/AMERICANS!     What  does  it  mean  to  you  -  this  anni\er- 

/-\  sary  of  our  entering  the  Great  War? 
•^  -^  What  does  it  mean  to  you — the  President's  call  to 
the  Nation  to  fight  for  its  honor,  for  its  rights,  and  for  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  humanity?  When  he  said,  "there  maj'  be 
many  months  of  fiery  trial  and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us" — when 
he  said,  "to  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lires  and  our  for- 
tunes, everj'thing  we  are  and  everything  we  have,"  how  did  his 
words  come  home  to  you?  Now,  after  a  year,  at  this  serious 
crisis  of  the  war,  do  they  burn  their  way  to  the  heart  with  a 
meaning  more  real,  with  a  more  imperative  challenge? 

Stern,  terrible  facts  are  driving  us  to  action.  The  fury  and 
cruel  cunning  of  the  enemy  are  unquenched.  Russia  is  under 
his  heel,  bedeviled  and  plundered;  Roumania  has  been  crusht 
and  forced  to  surrender.  Fresh  hordes  of  Huns  are  being 
hurled  against  the  Western  fronts.  The  greatest  battle  of 
the  war  is  raging.  The  lust  of  conquest  and  world-dominion 
is  growing,  as  it  feeds  itself  with  first  one  helpless  ^•ictim  and 
then  another.  New  plots  are  ready,  and  new  agents  of  devilish 
propaganda  are  being  sent  into  France,  and  Britain,  and  Italy, 
and  America  to  destroy  tli(>m  from  within  as  Russia  was  de- 
stroj-ed.  We  MUST  win,  or  our  fate  will  be  as  Russia's.  We 
MUST  win,  or  our  high  professions  of  service  to  humanity  will 
be  a  mockery  to  the  name  of  America  through  the  ages  to  come. 

America  is  awakening;  its  heart  is  on  fire;  it  has  revealed 
its  soul  to  a  world  that  did  not  know  it  before  and  now  is  dazzled 
by  the  sight.  A  deathless  purpose  to  tvin  this  war  is  gripping 
the  American  people.  The  Third  Liberty  Loan  will  test  this 
purpose— will  give  it  expression- — this  month. 

Already  the  young  men  of  America  have  "dedicated  their 
lives,"  and  have  gone  to  meet  their  "fiery  trial  and  sacrifice" 
on  the  battle-line  in  France.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
own  boys  are  now  facing  the  cruel  foe.  Into  the  trenches, 
filled  with  mud  and  blood ;  into  the  clouds  of  poison-gas  and  the 
streams  of  liquid-fire,  into  the  iron  hail,  and  the  whirlwind  of 
destruction,  they  have  gone  with  shining  eyes  and  shouts 
of  defiance,  to  fight  for  us,  and  for  a  world  of  brothers.  They'll 
drive  the  enemy  back— WITH  OUR  HELP. 

Now  the  sternest  summons  of  duty,  the  holiest  call  of  patriot- 
ism, comes  to  us  for  immediate  answer.  We  must  not,  we  can 
not,  evade  it.  What  are  we  at  home  going  to  do,  this  year,  this 
month,  to  match  the  heroism  and  sacrifice  of  our  boys  in  France? 
How  are  we,  safe  and  snug  at  home,  going  to  "dedicate  our 
fortunes — everything  that  we  have,"  to  this  supreme'  task,  as 
we  are  called,  now,  to  subscribe  the  Third  Liberty  Loan?  We 
are  expecting  to  read  of  American  heroism  in  battle,  of  the 
invincible  strength  and  courage  of  our  armies  as  they  meet  the 
foe.  But  heroism  and  strength,  and  sacrifice  in  battle  are  not 
enough.  They,  alone,  can  never  win  the  war.  W^hile  we  are 
looking  eagerly  to  our  armies,  they  are  looking  eagerly  to  us. 
They  are  expecting  us  to  do  our  part  with  as  complete  devotion 
and  sacrifice  as  they  are  doing  theirs.  If  we  at  home  fail  our 
armies  on  the  battle-line,  they  will— THEY  MUST— fail  us, 
and  be  swept  away  in  defeat  and  disaster.  This  Third  Liberty 
Loan  means  not  the  mere  preparation  of  our  armies,  but  their 
preservation  on  the  battle-line,  their  very  lives,  and  the  victory 
they  MUST  HAVE  if  America  and  the  whole  cause  of  freedom 
are  to  escape  unspeakable  ruin. 

Day  by  day  we  shall  scan  with  throbbing  hearts  the  casualty 
lists  cabled  from  the  American  Army  in  the  field.  The  length 
of  that  casualtij  list  depends  on  us.  Every  one  of  us  is  respon- 
sible. This  Third  Liberty  Loan  is  to  keep  that  casualty  list 
down.  Every  Liberty  Bond  you  buy  this  month  is  a  life-saver 
sent  by  you  to  the  boys  in  FRANCE. 

This  Loan  must  not  fail;  it  must  not  even  drag.     Quick,  eager 


oversubscription  is  our  only  possible  action.  Buying  a  few 
Liberty  Bonds  with  money  that  can  easilj-  be  spared  will  not 
now  be  enough.  We  must  go  deeper  and  lend  until  it  hurts. 
We  must  square  the  shoulders,  brace  the  back,  grit  the  teeth, 
and  lift  until  it  strains  every  nerve  and  mu.scle.  Every  man's 
money  must  burn  as  hotly  with  love  of  country'  as  does  the  fire  in 
some  meji's  blood.  The  Nathan  Hales  of  to-daj'  will  go  into  the 
banks  and  the  safety-deposit  rooms  and  count  their  money  and 
.securities  with  eager,  jealous  thought  of  what  they  can  do  of 
heroic;  ser\ice,  and  then  will  exclaim,  "I  only  regret  that  I  have 
but  one  fortune  to  give  for  mj-  countrj-."  Then  "this  nation,  under 
God,  will  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom."  Then  will  our  armies 
be  invincible  and  victorious.  Then  will  this  war  end  with  the 
triumph  of  justice  and  human  liberty,  and  peace  will  come  to 
stay  forever. 

Now  we  must  buy  Lil)erty  Bonds.  Now,  with  our  own  boys 
fighting  in  the  trenches,  we  must  support  tlicm  to  the  utmost 
with  our  cash  and  our  credit.  What  good  will  our  money  be  to 
us  if  we  allow  them  to  lose?  What  shall  our  bank  account,  or 
our  income,  or  our  borrowing  ability  profit  us  if  the  Huns  set 
their  heels  on  our  shores  and  fasten  their  clutches  in  our  throats, 
as  they  have  boasted  they  will  do? 

The  best  time  to  protect  our  free  land  and  our  homes  is  now, 
while  we  can.  The  best  time  to  support  our  own  armies,  and  our 
allies,  with  ships,  and  food,  and  ammunition,  and  reenforcements 
is  now,  when  they  will  mean  \'ictor3'.  Miracles  of  mobilization, 
equipment,  transportation,  and  supplies  for  our  own  armies 
and  help  for  our  Allies  have  been  wrought  by  means  of  the  First 
and  Second  Liberty  Loans.  But  the  greatest  needs,  the  most 
imperative,  must  now  be  met  by  this  Third  Liberty  Loan.  More 
and  more  urgent,  the  appeals  are  coming  to  us  from  "over  there." 
A  few  days  ago,  this  message  was  flashed  across  the  ocean  from 
one  of  the  high  military  authorities  of  France : 

"It  is  not  enough  that  j'our  .soldiers  are  fighting  and  shed- 
ding their  blood  at  our  .side;  not  enough  that  you  are  moving 
splendidly  with  your  limitless  resources  in  men  and  mate- 
rial.    You    must    do    better    still.      YOU    MUST  COME     ' 
WITH  ALL    YOUR   MIGHT  AND   SPEED. 

"Think  of  yourselves  as  under  an  immediate,  terrible,  and 
personal    menace,  as  if   a  barbarous,  cruel  invasion  were  com- 
ing  to   occupy  your  land  as  it  has   already  devastated  ours. 
That  is  what  it  means,  and  you  will  not  be  doing  your 
utmost  until  you  see  and  feel  it  in  tho.se  precise  terms." 
Make  no  mistake;  just  such  a  terrible  and  cruel  invasion,  with 
all  its  barbarity  and  destruction,  actually  threatens  us  if  we  do 
not  insure  the  victory  of  our  armies  in  France.     Plans  are  ready 
and  waiting,  and  insolent  threats  have  been  made  again  and  again 
by   the   Kaiser  and   his   Prussians.     They  need   the  wealth  of 
America  to  pay  their  own  huge  war  costs,  and  they  will  seize  it 
if  we  do  not  prevent  them,     Billions  for  our  armies  and  our  allies, 
but  not  a  dollar  for  the  Hun!    Refusal,  neglect,  insufficient  effort, 
to  subscribe  now  for  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  will  be  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Hun  to  ravish  and  loot  American  cities  and  homes. 
President  Wilson  spoke  straight  to  each  one  of  us  when  he 
said,  "The  supreme  test  of  the  nation  has  come."     Subscription, 
to  the  point  of  sacrifice,  for  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  is  "a  public 
duty,  a  dictate  of  patriotism,  which  no  one  can  now  expect  ever 
to  be  excused  or  forgiven  for  ignoring." 

The  Literary  Dige.st  has  no  mes.sage  of  its  own  so  serious, 
so  vital,  on  this  war  anniversary,  to  put  before  its  millions  of 
American  readers  as  this  call  of  the  nation's  supreme  need  for 
patriotism  and  unselfish  service  in  the  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds. 
Now  is  the  time  to  feel  the  red  blood  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
beating  hot  in  our  veins  with  a  single  compelling  purpose,  a 
single  mastering  love,  a  spirit  of  sacrifice,  that  gives  all  to 
America.  Heroes  at  home  must  stand  behind  the  heroes  in 
France  to  win  this  war. 
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Austin  No.  3  Standard  Kajtory-Uuildiug  built  for  Robert  H.  Hass  cr.  Inc.,  Indiauaiiolis 


liiLcMor  view  of  ilic  Hobcrt  il.  llasslcr.  Inc., 
Buil(Jiiig  illustrated  above 


Possible  variation  for  covering  large  areas 
Austin  record  540,000  square  feet  in  55  days 


The  Austin  Motto  is  "Rcsiilts,  not 
Excuses." 

The  Austin  Record  to  date  is  hiO.OOO 
square  feet  on  one  jol)  in  30  working- 
days;  540,000  square  feel — more  llian 
one  mile  of  buildings  on  the  same  job 
— in  55  calendar  days. 

Seven  miles  of  Austin  Standard 
Factory-Buildinji:s  are  now  in  service 
of  over  !()()  concerns  covering  more 
than  30  different  industrial  fields. 


■■■■■■    1'  H  E    HHHi 
AUSTIN  METHOD 


From  Austin  Stock  to  Completed 
Factory-Building  in  30  Working-Days 

In  30  working-days  the  Austin  Company  will  erect  a  com- 
plete factory-building  on  your  property.  In  this  short  space  of 
time  you  will  have  a  permanent,  substantial  structure,  built  of 
concrete,  brick,  structural  steel,  steel  sash  and  timber,  ready 
for  occupancy. 

It  will  be  100  feet  wide,  the  economical  maximum  that  can 
be  well-lighted  through  side  walls,  and  one  monitor.  It  will 
be  amply  ventilated  and  will  have  broad  areas  of  unobstructed 
floor  space — only  one  column  to  every  2000  square  feet.  It 
will  have  ample  structural  capacity  for  carrying  shafting,  or 
monorails,  or  for  adding  traveling  craneways  if  desired. 


Austin     Standard     Factory-Buildings 
are  permanent,  substantial  structures 

Structural  steel,  steel  sash,  brick  and 
concrete  of  the  best  quality  are  the  essen- 
tial materials  that  go  to  make  Austin 
permanency.  Austin  speed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  substantial  buildings  is 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  steel 
is  already  fabricated,  the  materials  are  in 
stock,  ready  for  immediate  shipment,  and 
workmen  are  trained  in  every  step  of 
the  work. 

The  Austin  No.  3  Standard  Factory- 
Building  illustrated  above  is  one  of  nine 
types  of  .\uslin  Standards.  The  Austin 
Company  owns  outright  and  holds  for 
your  order,  subject  to  prior  sale,  all  the 
structural  steel  and  other  essential  mate- 
rials required  to  erect  over  10,000  lineal 
feet.  No.  3  Standard  100  feet  wide  in 
unit-section  is  built  any  size  in  multiples 
of  iJO  feet  in  length  and  50  feet  in  width. 


Brief    Sp>ecifications  for 
Austin    No.  3  Standard 


Concrete  Foundations 
Brick  Side-Walls 
Structural-Steel  Frame 
Steel-SasJi 

Factorj--Ribbed  Glass 
2  Coats  of  White  Paint 
Sash  Operators 
•1-Ply  Tar  and  Gravel 
Roof 


Concrete,  Wood  or  As- 
phalt Block  Floor  (as 
desired.) 

2"x6"Wood  Roof  on  6" 
X  1 2"  yellow  pine  pur- 
lins, or  Gypsum  or 
Cement  Tile  on  steel 
purlins. 


There  are  nine  types  of  Austin  Standard 
Factory-Buildings.  Used  singly,  adapted, 
or  combined  they  offer  efficient,  practical, 
and  economical  housing  for  most  indus- 
trial operations. 

Ask  for  the 
Austin  Book  of  Buildings 

This  book  will  give  you  complete  spec- 
ifications and  engineering  data  covering 
all  of  the  types.  Address  the  nearest 
Austin  Office. 


THE    AUSTIN    COMPANY,    Industrial    Engineers  and    Builders 


Cl.lCXlCl.AXO 
NI-:W  YORK 
PIIILADICLPIIIA   - 
WASIIIXC.TO.N'     - 
DICTRdIT 
PITTSBURCII       - 
IMMANAPOLIS 


101 12   Kuclid  Avenue,  Eddy   4500 

217   Broadway.  Barclay  8886 

-     Bulletin  BuiUling,  Spruce  1291 

I.U.J  II  Sticet  \.  W.,  Franklin  0420 

Penobscot   BuililiuK.  Cherry  4406 

49.?  l*nioii  .\r>.adc,  Grant  6071 

Merchants  Bank  Building,  A!ain  6428 
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AUSTIN 


STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 


TlIK  Hrst  burst  of  spriiifj:,  tlu-  new 
f!:rt>cn,  sends  one's  thougfhts  Hying 
over  the  sea  to  that  sn|)reniely  "green  isl(> 
in  the  West,"  where  the  grass  is  as  the 
emeralds  and  the  "little  folks"  do  not 
hide  themselves.  Why  the  Irish  peasant 
can  live  upon  easy  familiarity  with  the 
fairies  John  MeCliire  tells  us  in  his  "Airs 
and  Ballads"  (Knopf.  New  York),  from 
which  we  take  this  |)()em: 

THE  CKLTS 

By  John  McCluki: 

T\'e  are  the  gray  dreamers 

AVith  nets  of  moonlight 
That  always  go  a-huiiting 

About  the  fall  o'  night, 

That  softly  go  a-hiintiiig 

In  quest  of  strange  birds 
With  a  thin  net  of  moonlight, 

A  gray  net  of  words, 

That  steal  through  dim  forests 

By  dark  Lethe  streams 
With  pale  sn;ire  of  moonshine 

And  gray  bait  of  dreams. 

Until  we  cateh  the  prize  catch. 

The  qniH>r  bird  we  get, 
The  dreamy,  fluttering  Soul  o'  the  World 

Caught  in  a  silver  n(>t. 

The  "Wee  Folk"  do  all  sorts  of  work 
that  we  never  see  and  at  night  they  make 
boots  for  the  hens.  The  story  is  told  in 
tYaneis  Carlin's  "My  Ireland"  (Heiirj- 
Holt,  New  York): 

THE  BOOTED  HENS 

By  Fr.\nci.s  Carlin 

In  secret  places  strange  and  wild 

E'en  to  the  wonder  of  a  child. 

The  Wee  Folk  cobble  little  boots 

For  birds  that  scratch  the  lusmorc's  roots. 

And  every  night  the  Leprahaun, 
Must  finish  ere  the  Streak  of  Dawn 
A  pair  of  boots  for  every  hen 
That  scratches  on  the  graves  of  men. 

Now  Katty  Shields  in  Kilnagrude 
One  morning  went  to  feed  her  brood. 
And,  finding  all  the  hens  arrayed 
In  boots,  she  ciu-sed  the  cobbler's  trade. 

And  since  that  morning  long  ago 
She  is  always  out  at  heel  and  toe. 
In  a  pair  of  brogues  the  like  of  wliich 
Might  well  be  found  behind  a  ditch. 

For  she  had  cursed  the  Leprahaun 
Who  finishes  before  the  dawn 
A  pair  of  boots  for  every  hen 
That  scratches  on  the  graves  of  men. 

In  his  "Songs  of  the  Celtic  Past"  (John 
Lane,  New  York),  Norreys  Jephson 
O'Conor  gives  us  some  charming  stories 
translated  from  the  ancient  Irish  into 
verse,  but  he  does  not  disdain  "more 
modern  melodies."     Here  is  one  of  them: 

IN  THE  MOONLIGHT 

By  Nokkkys  Jkphson  O'Conok 

The  Fairies  dance  the  livelong  night 

Across  the  moonht  hill: 

The  moonbeams  dance  along  the  lake; 

The  western  wind  is  still. 

The  waters  make  a  little  sound 

IMore  sweet  than  music  far — 

Oh,  let  me  fly  across  the  world 

To  where  the  Fairies  are! 


Spring  in  rreland  moves  the  poet  to  this 
rhapsody: 

IN  MAY 
By  Norreys  Jephson  O'Conor 

In  May  the  Irish  air  i,s  .swc(>t 

With  odor  from  the  hawthorn  .spray. 

.\nd  birds  each  other  blithcl.\  greet. 

In  May. 

Night  holds  but  nionu-ntary  sway. 
Then  vanishes  with  flying  fe<^t 
Before  the  swift  approach  of  Hay. 

Stags  bellow  and  the  proud  rams  bleat 
Tlie  shining  .salmon  leaps  in  play, 
AMiile  happy  lovers  often  meet. 

In  May. 

Here  we  have  the  poet  in  his  more 
ancient  manner,  throwing  himself  back  in 
time  to  the  gray  monasteries  of  the  days 
of  Columba  and  Colman: 

THE  MONK   PAUSES   IN   HIS  LABOR 

Bv  Norreys  Jephson  O'Co.nor 

Follow,  follow, 

O  swift-wing'd  swallow. 

The  springtide  call  to  a  new  deUght. 

River-rover, 

Leap  up  and  over 

The  rocks,  O  salmon  silver-bright! 

In  the  garden  close 

Is  the  new-blown  rose, 

And  the  blossom  white  on  the  hawthorn  tree; 

Wild  birds  are  singing: 
The  brtwze  is  bringing 
The  keen,  clean  smell  of  the  wind-swept  sea. 

Where  the  roving  Dane 

Will  launch  again 

His  well-mann'd  ships  for  the  Irish  shore. 

\vt  a  Danish  sail 

Is  of  no  avail 

'tiainst  the  kilted  kerns  in  the  battle  roar. 

When  a  host  of  men 

From  hill  and  glen 

.Sweeps  down  with  the  strength  of  a  curling  wave; 

A  flash  of  spears. 

And  women's  tears 

Are  all  that's  left  for  the  fallen  brave. 

But  the  din  of  war. 
Though  loud,  is  far 
From  the  peaceful  toil  of  a  monkish  cell. 

The  open  book 

In  the  garden  nook 

By  the  great  gray  house  where  the  brothers  dwell. 

Swallow,  swallow. 
Could  I  but  follow 
The  springtide  call  to  a  new  delight. 

Like  the  river-rover, 

I'd  up  and  over, 

Across  the  wall,  where  the  land  is  bright! 

Here  is  another  picture  of  ancient 
Ireland  from  "Irish  Lyrics"  (J.P.Kenedy, 
New  York): 

THE  VIKINGS 

By  James  B.  Bollard 

Their  long  ships,  himgry  for  the  sportive  wave. 
Lay  on  the  beach;  and  so  they  left  their  flelds. 
And    ringed    them    with    a    thousand    brazen 
shields, 


Then  sought   the  Orkney  coasts  where  wild  seas 

rave 
And  tempests  roar  o'er  many  a  Norseman's  grav(>! 
Thence  down  on   Britain's  fertile  shores  they 

swept. 
Where  goodly  towns  and  shires  their  prowess 
wept. 
While   golden   spoils   they    took,    and    trappings 
brave. 

Raid  after  raid  on  England's  strands  they  made 
.\n(l   Ireland's  plains;   but  soon  the  reckomng 
came. 
Wlicn  Brian  in  his  tent  at  Clontarf  prayed, 
And  his  brave  army,  like  a  searing  flames. 
Smote   I  hem  and   hurled    them   from   fair   Erin's 

shore 
And  whelmed  their  raven  flag  forevermore! 

There  is  a  tragic  interest  in  the  "Col- 
lected Works"  of  Padraic  Ji.  Pearse 
(Stokes,  New  York) — the  dreajuer  who 
died  for  his  dream — and  very  Irish  are 
the  verses  of  this  son  of  an  English  father. 
There  is  a  proi)h(>tic  note  iu 

I  HAVE  NOT  GARNERED   GOLD 

By  Pauraic  H.  Pearse 

I  have  not  garnered  gold; 
The  fame  I  found  hath  perished; 
In  love  I  got  but  grief 
That  withered  my  life. 

Of  riches  or  of  store 

I  shall  not  leave  behind  mo 

(Vet  I  deem  it,  O  God,  sufficient) 

But  my  name  in  the  heart  of  a  child. 

One  would  alinost  think  that  this 
poignant  poem  was  inspired  by  the  war, 
so  eloquently  does  it  depict  the  feeling  of  a 
mother's  heart  in  these  days  of  storm  and 
stress. 

THE  MOTHER 

By  PAuitAic  H.  Pearse 

I  do  not  grudge  them:  Lord,  I  do  not  grudge 

My  two  strong  sons  that  I  have  seen  go  out 

To  break  their  strength  and  die,  they  and  a  few. 

In  bloody  protest  for  a  glorious  thing. 

They  shall  be  spoken  of  among  their  people. 

The  generations  shall  remember  them, 

And  call  them  blessed; 

But  I  will  speak  their  names  to  my  own  heart 

In  the  long  nights; 

The  little  names  that  were  familiar  once 

Round  my  dead  hearth. 

Lord,  thou  art  hard  on  mothers: 

We  suffer  in  their  coming  and  their  going; 

And  tho  I  grudge  them  not,   I  weary,  weary 

Of  the  long  sorrow — and  yet  I   have  my  joy: 

:My  sons  were  faithful,  and  they  fought. 


Here  is  an  example  of  Pearse's  work  on 
the  newest  of  Neo-Celtic  lines: 

I  AM  IRELAND 

By  Padraic  H.  Pearse 

I  am  Ireland; 

I  am  older  than  the  Old  Woman  of  Beare. 

Great  my  glory: 

I  that  bore  Cuchulainn  the  valiant. 

Great  my  shame: 

My  own  children  tliat  sold  their  mother. 

I  am  Ireland: 

I  am  lonelier  than  the  Old  Woman  of  Beare. 
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JL  f  uou  have  iluJieJ  the  problem  of  redec- 
orating that  room  you  have  <ilread>'  decided  that 
the  only  thiiik;  to  do  to  nidke  it  sadi/acluru  is  to 
use  /lal  color. 

P.iiiel  It  perhaps;  but  use  over  it  all  a  very 

Suiet  neutral  shade.  Ivory?  liKht  Gray?  Cream? 
>t,  any  other  in  harmony  with  your  lurnishiiiits. 
Then  your  next  question  is  tihul  ma/cria/.  Water 
colors  aie  beautiful  because  they  are  flat,  but 
they  arc  also  extremely  perishable.  LIQUID 
V'E.LV  t,  r  cornbine.s  the  beavity  of  water  colors 
with  the  durability  of  enamel. 

Liquid  Velvet  shades  there  are  twenty-four 
and  white-were  8elect''d  by  a  great  color  art- 
ist with  careful  discrimination,  and  are  abso- 
lutely pleasing. 

Liquid  Velvet  may  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water  —perfect  cleanliness  is  assured. 
Writt  fur  Booklet  art  J  Color  Chart. 

THE  O'BRIEN  Varnish  Co. 

42  Washington  Ave.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

l^arniih  \takers  for  Wore  Than  40  \  ears 


ST.\ND.\RI)     DICrilOWKY 

plain   !■■  Iho  man  r.i    \\..!riaii    wli"   ii 


>  'Protect  Health 
■  ^Save  Money 


Tells  How 

You  should  Bend  for  a  copy  today 
P  ■  and  learnhowtoeconomically  fortify 
your  family's  health  against  thedan- 
Rers  of  improperly  ref  riiferatcd  foods.  Also 
how  to  reduce  your  ice  bills  Va  or  more  and 
eliminate  waste.  Describes  fully  all  the 
advaniagea  of  the  celebrated 

mONROE 


SOLID 
fORCUAIM 


REfRIGERATOR 


An  expertly-built,  lifetime  rcfrigcratop 
In  whose  Bnov/y-wfiite  compartments  of 
onc-vircfi,  inch-thick  ftnlid  porcelain  ware, 
food  willalwayflkoep  fresh, purennd  whole- 
some.  No  cracks,  ere  vices  or  lurk  inirplnces 
for  dirt,  (Terms  or  dccayins  food.  They 
are  spotlessly  clean  and  stay  clean. 
Not  Sold  in 
Stores — 
Shipped 
Direct  from 
Foclory  — 
Freight 
Prepaid — 
Monthly 
Poyment« 
if  Desired. 

Monroe 
Refrigerator 

Co. 
12S  Benioa  St. 
LockUnd.  0. 


30  DAYS  HOME  TRIAL 


I    OUR  FIRST  YEAR  IN  THE 
I  WAR 

'  (Continued  from  page  26) 

;   Very   interesting,   very  efficient  organiza- 
tions are  these  bakery  companies.     Their 
portable  equipment  can  be  put  up  or  taken 
i   down  anywhere  in  the  time  required  for 
I   the  ordinary   infantry'   command   to   pack 
!   its    impedimenta    and    their    schemes    for 
insurinfj,    n-gardless   of    the   weather,    the 
1   necessary     temperature     in     their     work 
quarters  are  as  simple  as  they  are  ingenious. 
Without  having  resource  to  so  much  as  an 
extra    stove,    they    have    been    known    to 
keep  their  mixing  tents  at  a  temperature 
of    85    degrees    when    the    thermometer 
outside  was  registering  10  below.     One  of 
them  will  provide  daily  bread  enough  for 
30,000  men.     It  is  good  bread,  too. 

Through  its  schools  for  cooks  and  bakers 
and  its  mess  officers  in  the  cantonments  the 
Subsistence  Division  has  accomplished 
much  in  the  work  of  food-conservation. 
In  a  single  cantonment,  by  rigid  checking 
of  waste  it  reduced  the  bread-consumption 
by  three  tons  per  day.  It  did  this,  too, 
without  denying  a  single  man  the  privilege 
of  eating  all  the  bread  he  desired.  It 
used  the  sharp  bread-knife  to  make  the 
slices  thin  and  cut  into  the  waste,  not  into 
the  meal.  It  kept  the  bread  out  of  the 
garbage-can,  not  out  of  the  soldier. 

The  American  soldier  continues  to  be 
the  "best-fed"  soldier  in  the  world.  It 
is  hoped  he  may  also  be  recognized  as  the 
least  wasteful  soldier.  His  Uncle  Samuel 
will  see  that  he  has  plenty  to  eat — even 
if  he  demands  the  serving  of  his  Thanks- 
giving dinner  in  Berlin. 

As  to  clothing  our  fighting  men,  we  have 
what  is  known  as  the  fundamental  allow- 
ance, which  specifies  for  each  man:  Two 
blankets,  two  breeches,  one  coat,  three 
pairs  of  drawers,  one  pair  of  leggings, 
one  pair  of  gloves,  one  overcoat,  two  pairs 
of  shoes,  tv/o  shirts,  and  five  pairs  of  socks; 
one  blanket  each  five  months,  more  or 
less  as  needed;  one  pair  of  breeches  each 
three  months,  more  or  less  as  needed;  one 
coat  each  six  months,  more  or  less  as 
needed;  one  pair  of  drawers  each  two 
months,  more  or  less  as  needed.  This, 
with  the  original  equipment  required  for 
new  recruits,  "keeps  the  mare  going." 

Next  to  the  clothing  of  our  Army  ranks 
in  importance  the  housing,  and  official 
records  show  that  in  three  months  the 
Cantonment  Division  of  the  Quartermaster 
(^orps  built  sixteen  cantonments.  What 
this  work  involves  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  «>acli  cantonment  is  practically 
a  city  of  47,0(X)  men— which  is  slightly 
more  than  the  population  of  Topeka — 
and  contains  about  1,400  separate  buildings. 
In  all  for  the  National  Army  ■2'2,(XX)  par- 
ticular buildings  of  jnany  types  were 
erected  in  the  sixtetMi  cantonments,  the 
total  construction  of  which  cost  about 
$1M().()00.()00  and  the  profit  of  the  various 
cDnlraclors  is  averaged  at  2.98  per  cent. 


For  lighting  purposes  in  the  2,200  canton- 
ment buildings  about  33,(XX)  electric  lamps 
have  been  supplied.  In  each  cantonment 
buildings  include  quarters  for  officers,  for 
men,  kitchens,  mess-haUs,  bath-houses, 
and  storehouses.  In  a  word,  the  aim  was 
to  supply  every  demand  of  a  big  camp  and 
to  have  "the  best-arranged,  cleanest,  and 
most  up-to-date  barracks  yet  erected." 

GUARDING  THE  HEALTH  OF  OUR  MEN 

To  meet  all  demands  for  medical  care  in 
our  Army  it  is  to  be  noted  that  since  war 
began  the  Surgeon-General's  office  has  ex- 
panded tenfold  and  with  no  disjointing  of 
its  efficiency  of  operation.  In  peace  times 
we  boasted  about  seven  or  eight  Army 
hospitals.  Now  we  have  about  sixty- 
three,  of  which  slightly  more  than  half  are 
base  hospitals  with  1,000  beds  and  some 
of  these  will  shortly  double  their  capacity. 
The  inspection  of  food  at  posts  and  can- 
tonments to  improve  mess  conditions, 
insure  economy,  and  suit  the  Army  ration 
to  the  varying  diet  required  by  different 
climatic  conditions  is  only  one  of  the  many 
tasks  of  the  Department  of  the  Surgeon- 
General.  Everything  touching  the  hy- 
giene of  troops  is  supervised,  we  are  told, 
"from  mosquito  prevention,  drainage, 
ventilation,  and  the  control  of  epidemic 
diseases  to  the  collation  and  coordination 
of  statistical  records  of  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed." That  the  Medical  Corps  of  our  Army 
is  adapted  to  "every  contemplated  ex- 
pansion of  the  line,"  we  are  informed  by  a 
competent  authority;  and  when  our  entire 
force  is  in  the  field,  we  are  told,  it  will  be 
able  to  do  what  the  Allied  forces  accom- 
plished "only  after  a  long  period  of  error." 
In  this  matter,  as  in  all  war-requirements, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  Allies  have  been 
able  to  put  at  our  disposal  all  the  value  of 
their  three  years'  war  -  experience.  Re- 
ports from  the  Western  front,  according 
to  our  medical  informant,  indicate  that 
our  Medical  Department  in  the  field  is 
"fully  up  to  the  mark,"  and  that  parents 
and  relatives  of  our  soldiers  "may  feel 
assured  the  Surgeon-General  has  done  all 
that  is  possible  for  their  welfare." 

THE  AIRCRAFT  BOARD 

The  aircraft  program  began  on  August 
1,  1917,  with  the  passage  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  granting  $640,000,000  for 
aircraft  construction  and  training  of 
aviators.  Approximately  half  of  this  was 
to  be  spent  for  material  and  the  balance 
for  the  creation  and  training  of  the  per- 
sonnel. W'e  started  at  minus  zero,  for 
what  i)lanes  we  did  ha\e  were  out  of  date. 
In  fact,  so  swiftlj'  have  the  methods  of 
aerial  warfare  changed  during  the  war 
that  if,  by  some  burst  of  efficiency,  we  had 
been  able  to  build  the  22,000  planes  called 
for  in  the  appropriation  in  one  month, 
hardly  one  of  the  stjies  in  use  at  that  time 
would  be  fit  for  service  to-day.  There 
have  been  constant  changes  in  plans  and 
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Speed  Up  the  Housing  of 
War  "Workers 


IF  you  are  entrusted  with  the  responsibiHty  of  speeding  up  the 
housing  of  our  war^workers  you  will  not  overlook  the  value 
of  standardiz^ed  material. 

Through  standard  designs  and  si^es  you  gain  speed  without  a 
sacrifice  of  quality — you  give  the  worker  a  homelike  home  and 
do  it  economically.  Years  ago  we  sensed  the  value  of  standard- 
ization in  home  building,  and  for  52  years  we  have  furnished 
woodwork  for  an  ever  increasing  number  of  American  homes. 

We  have  watched  our  manufacturing  facilities  grow  until  today 
we  can  ship  you  5000  windows  daily — 3500  doors  every  24  hours. 
All  the  trim,  stairs,  built-in  cupboards,  bookcases — the  permanent 
furniture  of  a   home  —  are  also  Curtis  built  of  Curtis  quality. 

From  ten  big  plants  and  distributing  centers  in  the  Middle  West 
where  rail  congestion  is  practically  unknown  we  ship  this  vast 
output  of  woodwork  —  all  ready  to  put  into  place,  every  piece 
trademarked.  Our  catalogue  gives  you  an  almost  limitless  choice 
of  standard  designs  and  sizes,  any  one  of  which  we  can  begin  to 
ship  in  quantities  in  only  a  few  hours. 

Practical  men  in  the  Curtis  Service  Bureau  will  gladly  go  over  your 
plans  and  show  you  how  standard  designs  and  sizes  of  CuRTlS  Wood- 
work will  simplify  your  industrial  housing  problems,  solve  vexing  details 
of  construction  and  speed  up  the  housing  of  our  war- workers.  Write  today. 

CI  8  6  6       M 
URTiS 

WOODWORK 

"Th*  Permanent  Furniture  for  Your  Home" 

THE  CURTIS  COMPANIES,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Manufacturing  and  Distributing  Plants  at 

Clinton,  Iowa     Lincoln,  Neb.     Minneapolis     Wausau,  Wis.     Oklahoma  City     Chicago       Detroit 
Sioux  City,  Iowa      Topeka,  Kan.      Dayton,  Ohio      Eastern  Offices  at  Pittsburgh  and  Washington 

The  makers  of  CURTIS  Woodwork  guarantee  complete  satisfaction  to  its  users. 

"We're not  satisfied  unless  you  are' 
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House  of  Herbert  P.  Luce,  Hollis  Gardens,  N.  Y.    Aymar  Embury  II,  ArchiUct, 


"White  Pine  in  Home-Bailding" 

is  l)p:iiititully  iihistnitt-d  and  full  uf 
valuable  information  and  suggestions 
on  home-buildrng  Send  today  tor 
this  booklet  —  tree  to  all  prospective 
lionif-builders. 

"The  Helen  Speer  Book  of  Children's 
White  Pine  Toy*  and  Furniture" — 
a  fascinating  children's  plan  book, 
from  which  a  child  may  build  its  own 
toys  and  toy  furniture.  Prepared  by 
Helen  Speer,  the  toy  expert.  If" 
there  are  children  in  your  home,  sent 
free  on  request. 

If  you  are  interested  in  (larages,  ask 
also  for  our  Garage  Booklet. 


WITH  most  of  us  the  building  of  a  home  is  an 
important  matter.    Very  likely  we  shall  only 
build  once.    We  want  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
going  to   build  right. 

The  majority  of  homes  in  this  country  continue  to  be 
built  of  wood  —  because  it  is  the  most  economical 
material.  For  a  given  sum,  wood  will  build  a  more 
attractive,  convenient  and  roomy  house,  without  in  the 
least  sa'crificintr  comft)rt. 

o 

And  a  well  built  wood  house,  in  which  woods  have  been 
selected  with  regard  for  their  proper  uses,  makes  as  durable 
and  weatherproof  a  home  as  can  be  built  of  any  material. 

White  Pine 

Any  architect,  carpenter  or  lumber  dealer  will  tell  you  that  for 
the  outer  covering  of  a  house — exposed  to  rain  and  snow, 
heat  and  cold,  sun  and  wind — no  other  wood  is  so  durable  and 
holds  its  place  so  well,  without  warping,  splitting,  opening  at 
the  joints,  or  decaying,  as  White   Pine. 

Address  Whitk    PlNR   BuRRAU, 

1421  Merchants  B.ank  Riildinc,  St.  Paitl,  Minn. 


Representing 
The  Northern    Pine   Manufacturers* 
Av<>ociation  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
.ind    Michigan,  and  Tl»o    Associated 
Whiti-  Pine  Mar.ufanurers  of  Idaho 


specifications  all  during  the  construction 
program,  in  Avhich  we  have  acted  on  ad- 
vice and  with  the  cooperation  of  an  Inter- 
Allied  Committee  at  all  times. 
The  program  called  for: 
1.  The  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  system  of  training  stations  throughout 
the  country,  both  ground  and  Hying 
schools,  and  their  equipment  with  training 
planes,  both  elementary  and  advanced. 

In  eight  months  there  have  been  com- 
pleted enough  training  planes  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  twenty-four  flying  fields 
throughout  the  country,  with  a  surplus 
for  storage  against  the  breakage  of  the 
immediate  future.  In  the  original  ap- 
propriation seven  thousand  training  planes 
were  called  for.  This  i)art  of  the  pro- 
gram is  rapidly  being  fulfilh;d. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  flying  force  of 
the  United  States  niimbered  some  three 
hundred  men.  To-day  the  Signal  Corps 
has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  thousand, 
larger  than  the  entire  standing  army  of  the 
United  States  before  the  war. 

2.  To  purchase  approximately  five  thou- 
sand fighting  planes  from  the  Allies  for  use 
at  the  front  until  July  1,  1918.  At  this  date 
we  were  scheduled  to  have  enough  fighting 
planes  of  our  own  manufacture  over-seas 
to  take  care  of  ourselves.  In  the  mean- 
time we  were  to  send  materials  and  parts 
manufactured  in  this  country,  with  Amer- 
ican workmen  to  assemble  them  in  France. 
The  first  shipment  of  fighting  planes 
built  in  this  country  was  made  late  in 
February.  Between  now  and  September, 
when  we  are  due  in  force,  continuous 
shipments  will  be  made.  The  experi- 
mental stage  in  fighting-plane  construc- 
tion is  o\er.  The  large  manufacturing 
plants  which  are  de\oting  themselves  to 
the  building  of  combat  and  bombing  planes 
have  begun  quantity  production,  which 
means  that  an  increasing  number  will  be 
turned  out  each  month.  With  the  two 
months'  delay  which  has  arisen,  it  will  be 
September  rather  than  July  1  before  we 
have  enough  large  planes  to  take  charge 
of  our  sectors  along  the  front. 

3.  The  Liberty  motor,  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  most  successful  features  of 
several  of  the  best  airplane  motors,  has 
passed  through  its  testing  period,  and  is 
now  in  quantity  production.  Only  one 
type  is  being  built,  a  12-cyhnder,  400  h.p. 
model,  for  use  in  heavy  fighting  machines. 
The  AlUed  governments  have  already  or- 
dered as  many  as  we  can  spare  for  use  in 
their  own  planes.  It  is  probable  that  in 
view  of  the  limited  shipping  facilities,  our 
part  will  be  largely  one  of  furnishing 
quantities  of  motors,  materials,  parts,  and 
expert  workmen.  These  we  are  ah-eady 
shipping  by  the  thousands. 

Making  airplanes  involves  activities  in 
new  and  remote  fields.  For  instance,  linen 
was  supposed  to  be  the  only  cloth  suit- 
able for  airplane  wings.  AH  linen  came 
from  Ireland,  and  there  was  not  enough 
for    us.     Experts    were    set    to     work  to 
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evolve  a  substitute,  and  a  new  method  of 
spinning  cotton  was  worked  out  which  has 
solved  this  problem.     But  it  took  time. 

Castor-oil  was  the  only  oil  suitable  for 
the  terrific  speed  of  airplane  motors,  but 
the  supply  was  limited,  and  farmers  had 
stopt  raising  castor  -  beans.  For  ten 
thousand  planes,  fifty  thousand  gallons  of 
castor-oil  are  needed  a  day.  A  ship-load 
of  castor-beans  was  brought  from  India 
and  given  to  Southern  farmers  to  plant  for 
next  year's  oil-supply.  In  the  meantime, 
in  case  anything  should  happen  to  the 
crop — for  German  propaganda  is  spread- 
ing rumor  among  farmers  that  castor- 
bean  raising  ruins  the  soil — a  substitute  for 
castor-oil  has  been  invented.  But  this  also 
took  time. 

Spruce  is  an  essential  material  for  wing- 
beams,  and  in  order  to  safeguard  the  lives 
of  our  aviators,  only  the  very  best  spruce 
can  be  used.  Ten  million  feet  a  month  are 
needed,  and  the  Northwest  forests  are  the 
only  place  furnishing  enough.  But  North- 
west labor  was  in  a  chaotic  condition,  due  to 
I.  W.  W.  agitation,  and  the  demand  for  an 
eight-hour  day.  Spikes  were  driven  into  logs 
which  broke  the  saw-blades,  -which  took 
many  days  to  replace.  The  Signal  Corps  sent 
Col.  Brice  P.  Disque  to  take  charge  in  the 
woods,  and  in  three  months  he  has  brought 
owners  and  loggers  together,  has  organized 
the  Loyal  Legion,  composed  of  62,000 
woodsmen,  induced  employers  to  adopt  the 
eight-hour  day  and  to  improve  conditions 
in  the  camps.  In  addition,  he  has  put  ten 
thousand  men  in  uniform  into  the  woods, 
built  eighty-seven  miles  of  railroad  into 
the  heart  of  the  spruce  timber,  constructed 
motor-truck  roads,  and  built  the  largest 
cut-up  mill  in  the  country  at  Vancouver. 
Production  has  jumped  to  more  than  four 
times  what  it  was  in  Novenber. 

All  these  things  took  time,  but  they  are 
done  now,  and  the  machine  has  started. 

OUR  COAST  ARTILLERY  CORPS 

At  the  declaration  of  war  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  consisted  of  approximately 
20,000  officers  and  men.  It  was  increased, 
on  May  15,  to  approximately  30,000 
officers  and  men.  In  August,  1917,  the 
National  Guard  Coast  Artillery  was  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  added  to  the  Coast  Artillery  about 
18,000  men.  November  1,  1917,  the 
Coast  Artillery  Corps  was  further  in- 
creased by  approximately  14,000  National 
Army  Coast  Artillery,  and  has  now  an 
authorized  strength,  for  manning  coast 
defenses,  of  approximately  65,000  officers 
and  men. 

The  work  of  the  Coast  Artillery  during 
the  first  war-year  had  to  do  with  questions 
involving  the  best  utilization  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  to 
supplement  the  Expeditionary  Force  in 
PVance  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  personnel  as- 
signed as  manning  body  of  the  major- 
caliber  guns  might  well  be  considered  avail- 


able for  service  in  France,  to  man  railway 
artillery,  heavy  tractor  artillery,  trench 
mortars,  and  anti-aircraft  guns.  This  as- 
signment} was  later  appro\  ed,  and  the  Coast 
Artillery  now  furnish  the  manning  detail 
for  the  artillery  nu^ntioned.  It  was  found 
possible,  without  incurring  any  undue 
risk,  to  dismount  a  number  of  the  major 
and  intermediate  guns  in  the  coast  forti- 
fications and  mount  them  on  railway 
mounts  or  heavy  motor-truck  mounts  for 
use  in  France.  Satisfactory  progress  is 
being  made  along  these  lines,  and  the. 
Coast  Artillery  Corps  will  be  called  upon 
to  man  a  considerable  number  of  such 
guns  with  our  Expeditionary  Force. 

In  order  that  the  Coast»  Artillery  Corps, 
officers  and  men,  might  be  instructed  in 
gunnery  methods  now  in  use  in  the  war- 
zone,  and  to  afford  the  students  i)ractical 
instruction     in     field-firing     problems,    a 
special  course  of  instruction  was  issued  from 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery 
in  September,  1917.     The  course  includes: 
Field  surveying. 
Railroad  surveying. 
Gunnery  methods. 

Necessity  for  precise  ballistic  determina- 
tion of  firing  data. 

Methods  of  determining  the  actual  range 
and  bearing. 

Methods  which  enable  accurate  tiring  to 
be  opened  at  any  time. 

Methods  of  adjusting  the  center  of  im- 
pact at  the  center  of  the  target. 

Location  of  directing  gun  on  the  map. 
Laying  out  the  line  of  fire. 
Ranging  on  the  line  of  observation,  co- 
operation of  aircraft  and  artillery. 

Location     of    datum     and     calibration 
points. 

Determination  of  switch  angles. 
Use  of  heavy  artillery  in  counter  battery 
work. 

Use  of  heavy  artillery  in  bombardments. 

Study   of  systems   of  angular   measure 

and  conversion  from  one  to  another. 

Field-artillery    methods  of  indirect  fire. 

Theory  and  practise  of  using  improvised 

devices  where  panoramic  sights  and  B.C. 

instruments  are  not  available. 

Ammunition;  composition  and  tests  of 
explosives. 

Precautions  to  be  observed  in  handling 
and  transportation  of  explosives. 

Types  of  projectiles  and  their  proper  use. 
Use  of  the  gas-shell. 
Methods  of  ammunition-supply. 
Field  fortification,  including  general  plan 
of  position  concealment. 

Gun  positions,  design,  and  construction 
of  the  casemated  gun  positions. 

Dugouts   and   slit  trenches,  design   and 
construction. 

Tactical    and    administrative    organiza- 
tion of  artillerj'. 

Tactical  handling  of  heavy  artillery  in 
trench  warfare. 

Signaling,   semaphore,    wigwag,    buzzer, 
field  telephone. 

Care  of  troops  in   the  field,   including 
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Economize  This  Year 
In  Decorating  Walls 

MELLOTONE,  in  beautiful  mellow- 
toned  greens,  reds,  blues,  grays,  tans 
and  browns,  brings  cKarming  color  har- 
monies and  rich  simplicity  into  your  home. 

Mellotone  is  economical,  for  it  preserves 
and  protects  walls  and  ceilings,  now  so 
costly  to  repair  or  replace. 

Mellotone  does  not  fade,  is  not  easily 
scratched,  marred  or  soiled,  washes  bright 
and  clean,  is  healthfully  sanitary  besides  out- 
lasting wall-paper  and  water-mixed  finishes. 

Before  decorating  send  for  Mellotone  Color 
Card  and  "The  House  Outside  and  Inside" 
— with  its  many  suggested  color  harmonies. 
Free.  The  Lowe  Brothers'  Service  Depart- 
ment will  suggest  special  color  schemes  gratis. 

The  Ccywe  Brothers  Company 

516  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis      Toronto 
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What 


New  Thought 


Does 

Offers  opportunity. 

And  fulfillment. 

Makes  you  want  to,  try 

to,  and  keep  at  it. 
Perfects  peace,  power  and 

plenty. 

Sets  your  soul  a-shining! 

Uuttdreds  of  letters  in  our 
files  leslijy  to  the  above. 

IF  YOU  arc  not  prospering 
U.H  you  Hliould,  arc  unhappy, 
diiicourugcd  or  siiling,  you 
owe  it  to  yourncK  to  inves- 
tigiite  New  Thought.  It  has 
givi^n  thr  right  iiifiUal  at- 
titude toward  life  and  con^o- 
qiK'iit  t4Ui'ctws  to  tlioUHaiidd 
and  should  help  you. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  Knows 

the  vahic  of  New  Tliought  and  nlio  tellx  about  it  in  the  little 
liixilclel  "What  I  Know  AImiiiI  New  Thought."  More  than 
(!,';. 000  i)cr»on8  have  Kent  lor  thix  l>ooklet. 

C„_  7A-  (war  xtainpN  acirpled)  you  ran  get  the  above 
ror  JUC  booklet  uiKt  J  inoiilhi.'  trial  ol  NAirriM'.S 
111. IK. i/iiii- of  New  Thought.  Kliiabeth  Towne  and  Wilhani 
I-.  J  owne,  eilitoiM.  Sciul  now  and  we  will  iniliide.  without 
1x1 1.1  iharK)-,  "  Ihr  (".ii«t  ol  New  Thought"  in  eight  ihapteti.. 
.1  I  I'-ar  and  intereNtini^  handlxiok,  complete  ill  itself  and  dil- 
lurrnt.n'hc  Klizalx-tli  I'ownc  Co.,  Dcpt.  U-i,  llolyokc.  Muss. 
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billeting  and   arrangements  for   sleeping, 
feeding,  and  shelter, 

Inaddition,  the  coast-defense  commanders 
were  instructed  to  utilize  post-radio  equip- 
ment for  the  instruction  of  radio  operators, 
the  motor  transportation  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  men  in  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
motor--\ehicles,  and  the  facilities  in  the 
near-by  cities  to  further  the  instruction  in 
motor  transportation. 

In  order  to  specialize  men  essential  for 
technical  work  connected  with  heavy 
artillery  regiments,  the  enlisted  specialists' 
school  at  Fort  Monroe  reduced  its  course 
from  one  year  to  a  three  months'  intensive 
course.  This  school  has  a  capacity  to 
train  approximately  one  hundred  master 
gunners,  two  hundred  electrician  sergeants, 
one  hundred  sergeants  major,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  radio  sergeants  every 
three  months.  In  feonnection  there  is  a 
school  for  chauffeurs,  which  has  a  capacity 
for  training  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  per  month.  Then  the  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps  is  utilizing  the  Quartermaster 
School  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  for  the 
training  of  two  hundred  additional  men 
per  month  on  motor- trucks,  tractors,  and 
motor-cycles. 

A  production  of  trained  officers  has  been 
accomplished  bj'  means  of  training-camps. 
The  training-camp  at  Fort  Monroe  has 
already  turned  out  over  2,500  officers 
for  heavy  and  Coast  Artillery  work,  and 
the  camp  is  still  in  operation  with  a 
capacity  of  825  men  each  three  months' 
course.  In  addition  to  instructing  candi- 
dates, the  school  at  Fort  IMonroe  also  has 
a  short  course  in  practical  gunnery  and 
firing  for  officers  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps.  This  course  is  running  along 
parallel  lines  Avith  the  school  of  hea\-y 
artillery  which  is  established  in  JVance, 
and  it  is  the  endeavor  of  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  to  give  all  officers 
this  course  of  instruction  before  they  go 
abroad  with  regiments  of  heavy  artillery. 

In  order  that  the  interval  between  the 
preliminary  organization  and  the  time  of 
equipment  of  regiments  of  heavy  artillery 
might  be  utilized  to  best  advantage,  a 
concentration-camp  is  being  established, 
whereby  the  regiments  will  be  able  to  have 
actual  practise  on  the  guns  they  will 
handle  abroad,  and  the  other  personnel 
will  be  able  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
opi>ration  and  care  of  the  motor-vehicles 
assigned  to  the  regiment.  Entire  regi- 
ments or  brigades  can  also  bo  completely 
equipp(>d  at  this  point  and  intensive 
training  given  both  to  officers  and  men. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future, 
the  Coast  Artillery  has  worked  in  har- 
mony with  the  classification  committee  on 
l)ersonnol  for  the  War  Department,  and 
has  advised  them  of  the  e.xact  number  of 
men  which  will  be  required  in  all  Iho 
different  trades  required  for  coast-defense 
and  heavy- artillery  personnel.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  future  organizations  will  be 
able  to  get  these  trained   men  from  the 
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depot  brigades.  They  will  be  furnished 
<  ither  by  calls  for  specially  selected  men 
(jr  by  the  training  of  men  in  the  War 
Department  schools  which  are  established 
in  the  different  universities  throughout 
the  country'.  With  the  aid  of  these  partially 
trained  men  it  will  be  possible  to  complete 
their  training  at  the  different  Coast 
Artillery  schools  and  to  supply  regiments 
•with  properly  qualified  men  for  service 
abroad.  A  system  of  classification  has 
also  been  established  in  each  coast-de- 
fense command,  and  by  its  aid  the  coast- 
defense  commander  should  be  able  to 
select  the  proper  men  for  the  proper 
places  in  each  regiment  that  he  organizes. 
This  will  also  do  away  with  the  practise  of 
using  trained  men  for  positions  which 
untrained  men  can  fill  to  just  as  good  an 
advantage. 

OUR  NAVY 

The  first  exact  information  Germany 
acquired  in  the  open  about  our  Na^■y 
was  in  the  famous  intercourse  between  the 
late  Admiral  Dewey  and  the  late  German 
Admiral  Diedrichs,  after  the  fall  of  Manila. 
The  story  has  been  told  in  these  pages  of 
the  peremptory  demand  of  Admiral  Dewey 
that  the  German  observe  the  regulations 
of  the  American  officer  commanding  the 
port.  The  first  action  of  the  Navy  in 
our  present  undertaking  was  the  arming 
of  American  merchantmen  to  meet  the 
illegitimate  policy  of  the  German  sub- 
marine. This  order  of  the  President  went 
into  effect  on  March  14,  1917,  and  since 
that  date,  as  is  well  known,  American 
gunners  have  given  a  good  account  of  their 
seamanship  and  aim.  The  Campana  was 
the  first  merchantman  armed,  and  in  the 
ensuing  twelve  months  the  Navy  has 
armed  about  12,000  ships,  including  naval 
craft  as  well  as  merchantmen.  Twenty- 
eight  days  after  war  began  a  flotilla  of 
American  destroyers  reached  a  British  port 
to  patrol  European  waters  in  our  interest 
and  the  interest  of  the  Allies.  Almost 
simultaneously  Admiral  Sims  began  to  take 
part  in  the  Allied  Naval  Council.  The 
first  American  forces  in  France  were  units 
of  the  Naval  Aeronautic  Corps,  which 
arrived  June  8.  The  first  of  our  troops  for 
General  Pershing  were  transported  and 
convoyed  safelj'  by  the  Navj-^  to  France 
by  July  3.  In  a  word,  our  seamen  have 
been  in  the  most  active  kind  of  service  ever 
since  the  fleet  was  mobilized  on  the  day  we 
went  to  war.  With  our  destroyers  and 
patrol-vessels  in  European  waters,  our 
war-vessels  patrolling  our  thousands  of 
miles  of  coast-line,  convoying  transports 
that  are  carrying  oxu*  armies  overseas,  its 
armed  guards  on  merchant  ships  protecting 
our  commerce,  the  Na^^  has  met  every 
demand  made  upon  it.  The  extensive 
transport  system  required  to  carry  our 
troops  overseas  was  organized  and  is 
operated  by  the  Navy,  and  protected  by  its 
convoys.  It  has  manned  and  is  operating 
many  of  the  vessels  which  carry  supplies  to 


The  Mo^t  Modei-n  Roof 


Domestic  Kiigineeriiig  Co.,  Moraine,  near  Dayton,  O.  Messrs.  Schenck 
&  Williams,  Architects.  Present  section  270  feet  wide,  1000  feet  long. 
Roof  is  a  series  of  Pond  Trusses,  with  Pond  A-Frame  inlets  between. 


Until  the  Domestic  Engineering  Company  planned  the  "Delco 
Light"  factory,  at  Moraine,  Ohio,  buildings  of  virtually  unlimited  area 
without  forced  ventilation  had  been  deemed  impracticable. 


Yet  such  a  building  has  obvious  advantages  in  reduced  wall 
construction,  lessened  heating  cost,  and  concentration  of  all 
manufacturing  processes. 

The  building  here  shown  will  be,  eventually,  870  feet  wide 
and  2,000  feet  long — six  times  its  present  size.  The  roof  is 
essentially  a  series  of  Pond  Trusses,  between  which  are  pro- 
tected inlets  for  air  and  light. 

The  alternating  low  and  raised  roof  levels  (see  sectional 
view  below)  create  the  ventilating  movements  which  are 
lacking  in  a  wide  sawtooth  building.  Rising  currents  of  stale 
air  are  carried  by  the  inverted  roof  slopes  directly  to  the  out- 
lets. Long,  unbroken  lines  of  weatherproof  Pond  Continuous 
Sash  protect  these  openings. 

The  inlets  are  similarly  protected.  Both  inlet  and  outlet 
sash  lines  are  controlled,  in  400  and  600-foot  lines,  by  Pond 
Operating  Device,  Motor  Driven,  thereby  ensuring  rapid  and 
uniform  air  renewal. 

Our  booklet,  "Air,  Light  and  Efficiency,"  describes  this  and 
a  number  of  other  industrial  buildings  where  the  aid  of  our 
Engineering  Department  has  produced  unusual  results.  Shall 
we  send  a  copy  ? 

We  cooperate  with  your  architect  or  engineer 


DAVID  LUPTON'S  SONS  COMPANY 
Allegheny  Ave.  &  Witte  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Makers  of  modern  equipment  for  daylighting  and  natural  ventilation 


nd  Continuous  Sash,  top-liinig  and  overlapping  storm  panels 
the  ends,  used  in  all  roof  inlets  and  outlets.    Lupton  Factory 
Sash  in  side  walls. 
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Be  An 


^  Expert 

Accountant 

—The  Man  Who  Directs 

Everywhere  in  business  there  is  need  for  the  man 
who  knows  Higrher  AccountiriK.  To  meet  the  com- 
petitive conditions  that  exist  today,  waste  must  be 
eliminated,  accurate  cost  systems  must  be  installed, 
economies  must  be  put  into  etTect  and  the  manajje- 
ment  must  have  the  whole  situation  charted  and 
shown  in  tig^ures  whenever  wanted. 

Over  500.000  American  concerns  today  need  the 
services  of  men  who  can  do  this.  That  shows  where 
opportunity  is.  Write  tixlay  for  information  about 
the  course  in  Hijrher  Accounting  given  by  the  La 
Salle  Extension  University. 

Learn  Higher  Accounting 
By  Mail 

Our  course  and  service  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  larRe  staff  of  C.  F.  A's.  including  William  B.  t'aaten- 
holz,  A.  M..  C.  P.  A.,  Former  Comptroller  and  Instructor 
University  of  Illinois;  Wm.  Arthur  Ohase,  LL.  M..  I",  l".  A., 
Ex-Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Accountancy;  and 
other  members  of  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Under 
thegtepbystep  guidance  of  these  experts  you  will  betrained 
in  the  basic  principleg  of  Business  Analysis  and  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  Principles  of  Accounting,  Auditing,  Commer- 
cial Law  and  Scientific  Management;  and  you  will  be  quali- 
fied to  pass  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations,  or  to  enter  business 
as  Consulting  Accountant.  All  this  in  your  spare  time  while 
you  hold  your  present  position.  Pay  for  the  course  on  our 
easy  terms— a  little  each  month  if  you  wish. 

La  Salle  Students  and  Graduates 

from  our  various  specialized  departments  can  now  be  found 
employed  by  practicallyaU  the  large  railroads  and  commercial 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  For  instance  /VH/mj/f- 
vania  R.  R.  913,  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Conijiany 
X9.  U.S.SteelCorpmali0K25l).BaUinu>re&  Ohio  R.  R.S6i, 
Chicago  &  N.  W.  Ry.  S92.  Swift  &  Company  187,  standard 
Oil  Company  HO,  Armour  &  Company  162. 

Over  20.000  new  students  now  enroll  annually.  The  La- 
Salle  organization  consists  of  800  people,  including  a  staff  of 
300  business  experts,  professional  men,  text  writers,  special 
lecture  writers,  instructors  and  assistants. 

Free  Consulting  Service 

As  a  LaSalle  .student,  you  will  also  be  entitled  to  the  free 
use  of  our  Consulting  Service  which  t^ives  you  the  privilege 
of  calling  on  our  staff  of  experts  in 
any  department  at  any  time  when  you 
need  special  helporcounsel.  LaSalleEx- 
tension  University  is  a  clearing  house  of 
business  information  and  through  its 
many  highlyspecialized  departments  is 
organized  and  equipped  to  render  a 
practical  and  distinctive  service  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  institu- 
tion of  similar  character. 

Send  Coupon 

and  get  full  information  and  our  book 
"Ten  Year's  Promotion  In  One".  This 
valuable  book  sent  free  for  the  coupon. 

La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
Dept.  452-H  Chicago,  lllinou 

Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part  pU-ase  send  me 
particulars  regarding  your  Home  Stucfv  (;;our«e  of  Training 
in  Higher  Accounting  and  your  ('onsulting  Service.  Also  a 
copy  of  your  valuable  book  for  ambitious  men,  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  In  One." 
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Present  Position. 
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.STANDARD    DICTIONARY 
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Manufacturers,  merchanii,  profcsjional 
men.  you  can  print  from  20  to  KXK) 
ropirsof  any  hand- written, lypcwrilt^n  or 
ruled  form,  quickly  and  perfectly  with  a 
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j  our  soldiers  and  tlie  Allies.  From  the  verj- 
beginning  it  has  worked  in  tlie  elosest 
cooperation  with  the  AUies  and  through 
Vioe-Admiral  Sims,  who  represents  us  in 
tlie  Allied  Xaval  C'ouneil,  Kear-Adinirai 
Henry  B.  Wilson,  who  is  in  direct  charge 
of  our  naval  activities  in  French  waters, 
and  other  officers,  is  giving  efifective 
service  in  the  operation  of  the  nations  at 
war  with  (ierinan\ . 

The  strong  appeal  nav\-  life  makes  to 
our  young  men  may  be  gathered  from  tlie 
fact  that  by  May  11,  1017,  recruiting  for 
the  Navy  pas.sed  the  Oo.tKH)  mark,  insur- 
ing the  maximum  war-complement.  About 
this  time  the  Navy  Department  urged 
u])on  the  House  the  necessity  of  ships  for  a 
coast-defense  fleet.  x\.  numl)er  of  the 
finest  yachts  in  the  country  were  tendered 
to  the  Government  by  their  owners  for  use 
during  the  war  either  at  no  cost  or  at  a 
nominal  lease.  Alany  smaller  boats  were 
bought  or  leased.  In  contrast  to  the 
generosity  of  the  general  yacht-owner,  it  is 
recorded  that  some  persons  having  jachts 
asked  exorbitant  prices  for  them. 

A  matter  of  no  great  importance  in  "war- 
news,  and  yet  of  historic  interest,  was  the 
landing  of  the  first  American  enlisted  men 
in  France  after  the  war  began.  They  were 
the  armed  guard  of  the  S.  S.  Aztec,  which 
vessel  sank  April  1,  1917,  and  while  com- 
mended for  their  judgment  and  good  sea- 
manship in  the  face  of  danger,  it  is  also 
officially  on  record  that  their  conduct  in 
Brest  and  Paris  caused  favorable  comment 
from  all  persons  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact. 

As  an  example  of  Navy  speed  in  the  war- 
game,  we  read  in  the  middle  of  May  of  a 
race  between  government  shipyards  and 
private  builders  and  between  government 
shipyards  themselves,  to  see  which  could 
turn  out  the  fastest  our  submarine-chasers. 
The  honor  of  launching  the  first  of  the  new 
"subchasers"  went  to  the  New  York 
Navy- Yard,  where  the  keel  was  laid  April  1, 
and  five  weeks  later  a  vessel  of  110  feet 
in  length  was  in  the  water.  At  New 
Orleans  a  similar  liigh-speed  record  was 
attained,  and  while  a  great  deal  of  work  is 
necessary  after  the  launching  of  a  boat,  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  war  it  was  evident 
tliat  both  pri\'ate  builders  and  navy-yards 
were  making  a  new  record  in  rapidity  of 
construction. 

About  the  middle  of  May  defensive  sea- 
ar«'as  were  established  by  tlu>  Presiilent 
from  the  Kennebec  River  to  (^orregidor, 
in  the  Philippines,  and  at  this  time  the 
Na\y  pa.ssed  tlie  1(X),(KK)  mark  in  enlisted 
strength.  The  cumulative  growth  of  the 
Navy  is  strikingly  disclosed  if  we  con- 
sider the  following  eloquent  parallel  of 
figun>s: 


STRENGTH    APRIL   6,    1917 


KpRular  Navy . 
Marine  Corps. 


EnliMed  Mm     Officers 
64,r>H0  4,366 

13,266  426 


Total,  ofTicen  and  men  . 


77,946 


4,792 


Total 

69,046 

13.692 

82,738 
82,738 


STRENGTH  OP  AUXILIARY  BRANCHES  AT 
TIMK  THEY  WERE  CALLED  INTO  SERVICE 
AT    UE(;iNNINf;    OF    WAR 

Naval  Reserve  Force  (approximately) 

National  Naval  Volunteers  (approximately). 
Coast  Ciuard 


10,000 
10,069 
4,.S00 

STRENGTH    OF    THE    NAVY    MARCH    23,     191S 

Enlisted  Men     Officers      Total 

Navy 193,483 

Reserves 80,726 

Marine  Corps 38,629 

National  Naval  Volunteers  15,000 
C^oasl  (luard .      4,250 

332,088         20,664     352,752 
INCRE.\SE    SINCE     WAR     WAS    DECLARED 

Regular  Navy 132,235 

Naval  Reserve  Force go  359 

National  Naval  Volunteers 5,736 

Marine  Corps 27  1  IS 

During  the  first  j-ear  of  war  the  Hospital 
Corps  has  increased  from  about  1,000  to 
al>out  8,000,  with  about  1,000  medical  and 
dental  students  ready  at  call.  In  a  year 
hospital-beds  a-sailable  have  increased 
from  3,000  to  12,000,  and  5,000  additional 
are  in  preparation. 

Mechanics  employed  at  navy  -  yards 
have  increased  from  3o,000  to  over  66,000. 
There  are  also  7,000  other  civilian  em- 
ployees at  navy-yards. 

Civilian  employees  in  the  Na\y  Depart- 
ment have  increased  from  700  to  1,800, 
and  1,200  reservists  are  also  on  duty  in  the 
department. 

There  are  now  1,397  midshipmen  at  the 
Xaval  Academ.v,  Annapolis,  Md. 

The  total  number  of  persons  now  in  the 
naval  establishment  is  more  than  42,5,000. 

The  Naval  Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  peace 
times  spent  about  $30,000,000  a  year. 
Now  it  is  spending  approximately  twenty 
times  as  much,  §600,000,000. 

BUILDING    A    THOUSAND    WAR-SHIPS 

The  United  States  Navy  is  carrying  out 
the  largest  war-ship-constnietion  program 
in  history,  which,  including  those  of  all 
types  built  in  the  past  year,  now  under  con- 
struction or  contracted  for,  will  embrace 
more  than  a  thousand  vessels.  A  year  ago 
there  were  building  or  authorized  123 
vessels,  including  15  battle-ships.  6  battl(>- 
criiis(TS.  7  scout-cruisers,  27  destroyers, 
and  61  submarines.  Since  that  time  hun- 
dreds of  submarine-chasers  and  other  small 
types  have  been  built;  a  number  of  de- 
stroyers have  been  completed  and  contracts 
have  been  made  for  mon>  than  9(X)  vessels. 

Activities  have  been  centered  upon  the 
imxhiction  of  vessels  that  would  be  iiii- 
mediat(>ly  efifective  in  the  war  against  the 
subnuirine.  Within  a  short  time  after  this 
country  entered  the  war  contracts  were 
plac(>d  for  evt'ry  destroyer  that  the  Amer- 
ican yards  with  their  tht>n  existing  facili- 
ties could  build.  Later  the  demand  became 
imperative  for  an  even  larger  number  of 
thest>  speeily  ships,  which  hav(>  proved  the 
most  t>ffective  weapon  against  the  sub- 
marine. Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
t>nlarg(>jnent  of  shipyards  which  were  l)uild- 
ing  destroyers  and  for  the  creation  of 
exttMisive  new  yards.  Early  in  October 
Congr(>ss  appropriated  .S^^.^O.OOO.OiX)  for 
building  destroyers  and  speeding  up  con- 
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If  tKings  ever  look  like  this  - 
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after  jouve  been  smoking  lieayy  Llacli  cigarsi 
—  switch  to  Girards  ! 

Then  note  the  difference.  No  more  mental  mists — no  dizzy  sensations, 
no  cloudy  lethargy.  No  more  sitting  round,  befogged  and  befuddled,  with 
an  edge  on  your  nerves  but  none  on  your  wits. 

No  sir,  none  of  these  when  you  smoke.  Girards.  Cheer  and  solace, 
comfort  and  inspiration,  mellow  flavor  and  ripe  bouquet — these  things,  yes — 
but  not  a  tremor  of  your  nerves ;  not  a  fleck  on  your  clarity  of  thought ;  not 
a  whisper  of  after'efl"ect  save  the  lingering  taste  of  pleasure. 

By  virtue  of  its  kindliness  the  Girard  has  won  the  commendation  of  doctors  as 
well  as  the  public,  and  has  become  the  most  famous  cigar  in  America.  In  every  corner 
of  the  country  smokers  are  switching  to  Girards  for  the  best  interests  of  their  health  and 
their  enjoyment. 

Real  Havana  10c  and  up  Less  by  the  box 

Any  cigar  dealer  in  America  can  sell  you  Girards.  If  he  hasn't  them  in  stock  he 
can  get  them  for    you    from  us.      Put    Girards  to    the    test — the   proof   is    in    the    puffing. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf  Philadelphia 


GIRftR 


Established  1871 


GirarH 
Cigar      Vl 

Never  Qets  on  your  ner'ves 


'  Broker,"  10c 
Actual  size 
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CONCRETE  ROADS 
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Off  to  School  Any  Day 

over  the  concrete  road— so  even  that  children  can 
roller  skate  upon  it,  so  strong  that  heavy  trucks 
at  high  speed  cannot  break  it,  so  enduring  that  years  of 
motor  traffic  cause  no  'appreciable  wear,  unaffected  by 
moisture,  heat,  cold  or  frost,  maintained  at  very  low  an- 
nual expense.  Concrete  Roads  pay  for  themselves  in  a 
few  years. 

Concrete  roads  built  this  summer  uil/  help  feed  the  cities 
next  winter,  regardless  of  what  rati  service  may  be.  They 
will  help  keep  our  war  industries  going  at  full  speed;  they 
will  add  permanently  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation — war 
or  peace. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
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Uallu 
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lnfliana|>oliH 
Kansaa  City 
MUwBukes 
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Miiineap(»li<t 
New  York 
ParkerHburg 
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Salt  Lake  City 
San  Kranciscu 
Seattle 
Washington,  D.C. 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


struction.  Work  was  already  under  way 
on  the  new  yards,  in  which  keels  were  laid 
this  spring.  The  yard  at  Squantum,  Mass., 
which  has  been  built  up  in  a  few  months,  is 
the  largest  destroyer-building  plant  in 
existence.  New  factories  for  building 
engines  and  other  parts  for  these  vessels 
have  been  erected,  and  the  United  States 
is  now  building  many  more  destroyers  than 
any  other  navy  possest  when  the  European 
War  began. 

New  records  in  construction  are  being 
made.  Formerly  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  months  were  required  to  complete  a 
destroyer.  Not  long  ago  one  was  launched 
at  the  Mare  Island  Navy-Yard,  66  per  cent, 
complete,  in  four  months  after  the  keel  was 
laid.  This  is  exceptional,  but  a  number  of 
those  under  way  are  going  forw^ard  at  a 
rate  which  promises  completion  in  eight 
months.  A  destroj'er,  which  was  com- 
missioned on  the  West  Coast  fifty-one 
weeks  after  her  keel  was  laid,  recently 
made  the  run  from  a  Pacific  port  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  an  Atlantic  port  in 
ten  and  a  half  days'  steaming,  a* new  record 
for  the  passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic. 

Within  ten  days  after  it  had  been  de- 
cided to  utilize  the  Ford  automobile  plant, 
in  Detroit,  for  ship-building,  the  Bureau 
of  Construction  and  Repair  and  the  Bureau 
of  Steam  Engineering  had  completed  the 
plans  for  a  new  type  of  submarine-fighter 
which  embraces  many  of  the  features  of  the 
destroyer,  and  is  as  large  as  the  earlier  ones, 
tho  not  so  large  as  the  most  modern  type. 
Twenty  days  after  Mr.  Ford  had  been 
notified  by  telegraph  that  the  contract  had 
been  awarded  him  for  a  considerable 
number  of  these  boats,  the  keel  of  the  first 
was  laid  in  his  factory.  A  plant  covering 
five  acres  is  being  erected  for  the  assembling 
of  these  vessels,  and  the  builder  believes 
that  when  producers  have  reached  their 
maximum  these  boats  can  be  turned  out 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  day.  In  a  recent 
interview  Mr.  Ford  said: 

"The Navy  is  going  to  play  the  important 
part  in  this  struggle  before  peace  comes. 
And  the  one  big  reason  is  that  the  United 
States  Navy  is  the  most  efficient  organiza- 
tion 1  have  ever  seen  in  action.  Its  men  are 
all  alert,  clever,  working  toward  a  common 
l)urpose,  and  willing  to  be  on  the  job 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  whenever  neces- 
sary, which  is  quite  often.  That  is  what  I 
call  efiiciency.  I  always  thought  that  we 
had  one  of  the  best  organizations  in  the 
world,  but  I  am  willing  and  proud  to  take 
ofif  my  hat  to  the  Navy  Department." 

The  Ford  boats  will  constitute  a  special 
class,  known  as  the  "Eagle  Class,"  and  will 
be  known  as  Eagle  No.  1,  Eagle  No.  2,  etc. 

The  110-foot  submarine-chasers,  of  which 
hundreds  have  been  built,  have  proved 
very  seaworthy,  and  a  number  are  in 
service  in  European  waters  as  well  as  on 
our  own  coast.  They  are  adapted  for  work 
near  the  coast,  while  the  swift  destroyers 
range  far  out  at  sea,  convoying  merchant 
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vessels  and  transports  and  running  down 
[/-boats.    ■ 

The  United  States  now  has  in  service 
the  largest  battle-ship  afloat,  having  a 
displacement  of  31,400  tons  as  compared 
with  28,000  tons,  the  largest  of  Germany, 
and  27,500  tons,  the  largest  British  super- 
dreadnought  known.  It  is  building  still 
larger  ones,  and  the  battle-cruisers  which 
ha\e  been  contracted  for  are  to  be  35,000 
tons'  displacement  and  to  have  a  speed 
of  thirty-five  knots.  Work  has  not  been 
pushed  on  battle-ships  the  past  year,  but 
Secretary  Daniels  has  asked  Congress  to 
authorize  the  completion  of  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  vessels  in  the  "three-year 
program,"  and  construction  Avill  go  for- 
ward more  rapidly  on  the  battle-ships  and 
battle-cruisers. 

There  are  four  times  as  many  ships  in 
the  service  of  the  Navy  as  there  were  a 
year  ago.  More  than  800  vessels — 
merchantmen,  yachts,  fishing-boats,  and 
fast  motor-craft — have  been  taken  over 
and  converted  into  transports,  patrol- 
vessels,  mine-sweepers,  submarine-chasers, 
and  the  various  types  required.  This  has 
supplied  the  need  for  auxiliary  vessels,  of 
which  previously  there  were  very  few. 

The  109  interned  German  ships,  whose 
crews  thought  they  had  damaged  them  be- 
yond repair,  have  all  been  repaired  and  are 
now  in  service,  the  larger  ones  as  trans- 
ports, and  others  as  supply- vessels.  Some 
are  operated  by  the  Navy  and  others  bj^ 
the  Shipping  Board.  The  repair  of  tliese 
vessels,  which  added  more  than  700,000 
tons  to  the  available  tonnage  of  this 
country,  was  a  triumph  of  American  en- 
gineering and  inventive  skill.  The  re- 
habilitation of  the  machinery  of  these  huge 
ships,  such  as  the  Vaterland,  now  the 
Leviathan,  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
achievements  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering. 

The  supplying  of  engines  for  the  great 
number  of  destroyers  and  other  vessels  has 
presented  a  difficult  problem,  the  builders 
being  called  upon  to  produce  a  far  larger 
output  than  ever  before.  But  the  demands 
have  been  met  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  whose  work 
has  also  grown  immensely  in  caring  for  the 
motive  power  of  the  fleet,  which  has 
increased  enormously. 

ONE  HUNDRED   MILLIONS  OF  SHORE 
BUILDING 

Our  navy-yards  are  now  vast  work- 
shops, not  only  repairing  vessels  and  keep- 
ing the  constantly  increasing  fleets  in 
fighting  trim,  but  also  building  war-ships 
of  every  type.  Huge  dry  docks,  which 
will  accommodate  any  ship  afloat,  are 
under  construction.  The  leading  yards 
have  been  considerably  enlarged  during 
the  year,  new  foundries  and  machine-shops 
erected,  and  new  shipways  built,  which 
will  increase  their  ship-building  capacity. 
Immense  warehouses  have  been  erected 
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In  emergency  work 
—  where  life  and 
death  preclude 
'taking  chances' 
on  any  part  of  the 
equipment — invari- 
ably, Reflex  Spark 
Plugs  are  used.  ^^^^^ 

l?EFLEXSFft55    ^z^/^^z^x 

l\   V>rJUJUW  PLUGS  equipped 

/tiled  for 

Emergency 

Mine  Rescue 

work.  A  n 

example  of 

R  E  !■■  LEX 

responsibility 

They  "keep  the  car  on  the 
go"  because  every  Reflex 
has  been  subjected  to  the 
same  rigid  tests  as  those 
used  as  standard  equip- 
ment on  the  White  Mine 
Rescue  Truck  shown 
above,  and  on  the  thou- 
sands of  Whites  at  the  war 
fronts  and  in  every  branch 
of  the  industries  here. 

Get  a  set  of  Reflex  Spark 
Plugs,  on  a  money-back 
satisfaction  basis,  from 
your  dealer.  He  has  your 
type  whether  for  car, 
truck,  or  motor  boat. 
Also  get  our  booklet,  "Your 
Aim  " — a  handy  tool  box  refer- 
ence on  spark  plug  sizes  for  all 
cars.  If  he  hasn't  either,  write  us. 

Reflex  Spark  Plugs  give  service 
in  accordance  with  the  economy 
movement  of  today. 

THE   REFLEX    IGNITION    COMPANY 

1702  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY     superiority     quickly     becomea 
()laiii   to  the   man  or   woman    who   invrstit,'atfS. 


Your  Tire  On  or  Off 
In  a  Jini) 


Best  Rim 

^Contractor-Expander^ 

The  only  rim  tcol  that  op- 
erates like  the  human  hand?. 
GRIPS  BOTH  SIDES  OF  RIM 
IN  TWO  PLACES.  Cannot  slip 
or  lose  its  hold.  Turning  the 
buckle  expands  and  contracts 
it.  No  changing  of  clamps.  A 
ONE    OPERATION    TOOL. 


$3.50 

POSTPAID 


$3.50 

POSTPAID 


SIMPLE  —  QUICK  —  STRONG 

Every  car  owner  needs  one  in  his  tool  box.  Fits  any 
tim.  Send  J3.S0  for  Best  Rim  Contiactor-Expander. 
Give  size  of  tire  and  dealer's  name.  Tire  changing 
becomes  so  easy  it  ceases  to  be  a  task.     Send  toda. . 

FISH-BEST    COMPANY 

729  Lumber  Exchange  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Some  employers  lie  awake  nights  wondering 

what  they're  going  to  do  to  keep  their  workers  from  leaving 

them  to  go  to  other  plants  and  institutions,  wondering  how  they  can  keep 
their  men  from  laying  off  five  or  six  days  every  month,  wondering  how  to 
keep  their  employees  from  wasting  material  and  wasting  time. 


The  solution  pf  these  prob- 
lems, as  proved  in  actual  practice 

by  many  concerns,  lies  in  the  proper  kind 
of  Welfare  Work.  It  lies  in  getting  in  closer  con- 
tact with  employees,  in  winning  their  confidence, 
in  showing  that  you  have  some  interest  in  them 
beyond  the  work  they  do. 


Leading  concerns,  therefore, 

are  printing  House  Organs,  edited 
entirely  for  the  workers  themselves.  They 
build  good  will  in  their  oivn  plants  by  means  of 

the  printed  word,  just  as  they  build  good  wttl  among  their 
customers  by  printed  advertising.  They  make  every  worker 
feel  that  heor  she  is  an  appreciated  factor  in  the  organization, 
that  every  piece  of  work  is  important,  that  a  day  lost  by 
any  worker  is  an  injury  to  the  entire  organization. 


They  issue  bulletins  to  their  em- 
ployees every  week  or  of  tener,  giving  the 

records  made  by  different  departments,  offering 
prizes  to  squads  or  departments  making  the 
best  showing,  giving  personal  mention  occasionally  and 
offering  bonuses  for  exceptional  speed  or  quality.  They 
also  offer  bonuses  for  continuous  work  without  layoff  and 
other  bonuses  dependent  on  length  of  service.  They  offer 
prizes  for  good  suggestions  as  to  new  ways  of  saving  ma- 
terial, saving  labor  and  saving  time.  They  encourage  their 
workers  to  use  their  brains  —  and  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  do  it. 


And  they  print  these  House 

Organs  and  Bulletins  on  the  Multi- 
graph — because  with  the  Multigraph  they 
can  turn  them  out  in  two  or  three  hours  and  get 
them  into  their  employees'  hands  while  they're 

still  timely  and  effective,  while  a  printer  would  take  two  or 
three  days,  or  even  longer,  to  get  them  out;  because  the 
Multigraph  cuts  their  cost  anywhere  from  25  to  75  per  cent; 
and  because  the  Multigraph  does  the  work  in  the  privacy 
of  their  own  offices  or  their  own  shops. 

If  you  run  a  workshop  or 

an  industrial  plant,  or  a  business  of 
any  kind  that  employs  numbers  of  men  and 
women,  the  Multigraph  is  worth  tentimes  its  cost 

for  what  it  will  do  for  you  in  Welfare  Workalorie — for  what 
it  will  do  in  holding  your  help,  enlisting  their  co-operation 
and  speeding  prodiu>tion. 


And  that's  saying  nothing  at  all  of 
the  hundreds  of  dollars  and  hundreds  of 
days  the  Multigraph  will  save  YOU  in  printing 
circulars  and  price^  lists,  printing  labels  of  every 
conceivable  kind,  imprinting  dealers'  names  and 
special  labels,  printing  cost  cards,  work  tags,  factory  forms, 
cartons,  boxes,  envelopes,  letterheads,  and  dozens  of  other 
things.  You  haven't  the  slightest  conception  of  what  the 
Multigraph  can  accomplish  for  you,  and  you  can't  have  until 
you  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly  and  find  out.  Taking 
things  for  granted  has  cost  many  a  man  thousands  of  dollars. 
Don't  take  things  for  granted.     Send  in  the  COUPON. 


You  Can't  Buy  a  Multigraph  Unless  You  Need  It 


MULTWRAPff 


The  Multigraph 

1811  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  furnish  data  concerning  tho 
use  of  the  Multigraph  for  Welfare 
Work,  and  for  producing  printed  mat- 
ter of  various  kinds. 


Our  line  is_ 

Name 

Firm. 
Town. 


Official  Position, 
Street  Address_ 
State 


for  supplies  and  munitions,  including  th«> 
largest  concreto  warehouse  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  which  is  now  in  use  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy- Yard. 

To  provide  for  the  housing  and  training 
of  recruits,  the  existing  training-stations 
wej*e  extended  to  several  times  » their 
previous  size  and  numerous  new  camps 
were  erected.  Some  twenty  of  these 
camps,  each  one  a  small  city  in  itself,  were 
provided  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
The  Great  Lakes  Training  Station,  near 
Chicago,  which  formerly  had  accommo- 
dations for  2,200  men,  now  has  more  than 
20,000.  The  other  older  stations,  like  that 
at  Newport,  R.  1.,  have  been  expanded,  and 
new  stations  have  been  erected  at  Pelham 
Bay,  N.  Y.,  for  10,000  reserves;  at  Charles- 
ton for  .j,000  men;  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  and 
various  other  points.  The  largest  of  the 
new  camps  for  Marines,  that  at  Quantico, 
Va.,  provides  for  8,o00.  The  pending 
naval  bill  provides  a  considerable  sum  for 
still  further  enlargement  of  training- 
stations. 

The  Jamestown  Exposition  site  and 
Pine  Beach  properties,  on  Hampton  Roads, 
near  Norfolk,  Va.,  were  acquired  and  the 
first  Fleet  Operating  Base  our  Navy  has 
ever  possest  created.  This  includes  a 
camp  for  10,000  men,  soon  to  be  doubled 
in  size;  an  aviation  base,  submarine  base, 
storage  warehouses  for  fleet  supplies,  and 
will  eventually  have  piers  equipped  with 
every  modern  device  and  all  the  tanks 
necessary  for  a  base  for  the  fleet. 

The  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  Gulf  port. 
Miss.,  exposition  grounds  have  been 
taken  over  and  converted  into  camps,  pro- 
viding convenient  new  locations  on  the 
Pacific  and  the  Gulf.    « 

Many  special  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, one  of  the  largest  being  the  radio 
school  at  Harvard  University,  which  has 
more  than  3.000  students.  The  training 
facilities  of  the  Navy  have  increased  from 
provision  for  6,000  to  accommodations  for 
115.000. 

OUR  WIRELKSS    FHE  WORLD'SJ 

GREATEST 

At  the  outV^n^ak  of  war,  the  Navy  took 
over  the  entire  radio  service  of  the  country. 
On  account  of  duplication  tw(>nty-eight 
commercial  stations  vvere  closed.  All  those 
in  existence  were  brought  together  in  a 
comprehensive  system,  and  other  stations 
erected.  The  n(>w  stations  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  and  Cavite,  Philippine 
Islands,  the  most  powerful  stations  in 
existence,  have  been  completed,  as  well  as 
the  high-power  station  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 
The  Atlantic  Coast  stations  arc  in  direct 
communication  with  I'earl  Harbor,  and, 
with  this  one  relay,  a  mes.sage  can  be  Hashed 
from  Sayville,  Long  l.sland.  to  the  Philip- 
pines. By  New  Y<>ar's  direct  cojnmunica- 
tion  had  b<>en  established  with  Rome. 
The  United  Slates  radio  .system  stretches 
from  .Maska  in  the  north  to  the  Pauajua 
Canal  Zone  in  the  soulli. 


In  addition  to  this  service,  the  Navy 
furnishes  radio-operators  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  ships.  To  meet  thes(j 
needs  thousands  of  wireless  operators  have 
been  enlisted  and  trained.  At  present 
there  arc  o.OOO  at  the  two  principal 
schools  alone,  those  at  Harvard  and  Mare 
Island,  Cal. 

CLOTHING  AND  FEEDING  OUR  SAILORS 

The  task  of  providing  clothing  and  food 
for  the  greater  Navy  has  been  efficiently 
performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts.  When  the  rush  of  recruits  came 
at  the  beginning  of  war.  the  reserves  of 
clothing  were  quickly  exhausted.  Wool 
was  bought  in  large  quantities,  the  mills 
set  to  work,  the  cloth  provided,  the  Navy's 
own  clothing  factories  enlarged,  contracts 
given  to  private  individuals,  and  soon  all 
the  men  in  service  were  provided  with 
uniforms.  New  outfits  of  heavy  winter 
clothing  were  devised  and  manufactured 
especially  for  the  men  on  service  in  the  cold 
waters  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  these 
were  supplied  to  the  deck  crews  before 
bitter  winter  weather  set  in.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  jackets,  trousers,  and  over- 
coats were  made;  contracts  let  by  the 
million  for  shirts,  underwear,  socks,  and 
the  various  other  articles  required,  and  not 
only  were  the  men  of  the  fleet  and  in  the 
(;amps  outfitted,  but  reserve  stocks  have 
been  accumulated.  Summer  clothing  has 
already  been  manufactured,  and  the 
factories  have  been  at  work  for  some  time 
on  the  clothing  for  next  winter. 

This  bureau  makes  all  the  purchases  for 
the  Navy,  except  certain  items  of  ordnance, 
and  tho  its  business  increased  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  the  system  was  so 
well  organized  that  no  change  has  been 
found  necessary  in  the  organization,  which 
supplies  a  personnel  of  3r)0,000  and  1.200 
shi|)s  as  promptly  as  it  did  55.000  men  and 
;iOO  ships  before  the  war.  The  value  of 
purchases  of  and  contracts  for  materials 
for  the  Navy  in  the  past  .^■ear  exceeds  half 
a  billion  dollars.  JVthers  who  are  toiling 
to  furnish  growing  girls  and  boys  with 
sho(>s  and  stockings  will  be  interested  in  a 
contract  made  by  the  Government  for  the 
War  and  Navy  Dei)artments  jointly  con- 
sidered for  3,450,000  jiairs  of  shoes: 
2,000.000  shoes  went  to  the  Army  and 
850,000  to  the  Navy.  The  shoes  for  the 
Navy  are  n^gulation  black  calfskin  of 
high-cut  design  and  ti\e  a\erage  i)rice  was 
al)out  $4.83.  while  th<'  War  Department 
shoes  average  at  .^4.85.  Thre(<  styles  of 
shoes  were  ordered  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, including  marching  and  field  siioes. 
Deliveries  b(>gan  at  once,  and  the  larg(>r 
l)art  of  th(>  order  was  to  be  deliver«>d  l>y 
October  1,  1017. 

Toward  the  end  of  June  the  Navy 
awarded  contracts  to  eighteen  different 
firms  for  3,567,200  pairs  of  socks,  at  a 
cost  of  $710,036.  The  average  price  for 
cotton  socks  was  18  jio  cents  and  for 
woolen  socks  27  %o  eents. 


THE  MARINE  CORPS  AND  THE 
NAVAL  RESERVE 

The  Marine  Corps  has  grown  from  13,266 
enlisted  men  and  426  officers  to  a  total 
strength  of  40,000.  Legislation  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  provides  for  a  still  further 
increase  of  20,000.  Most  of  the  Marines 
receive  their  preliminary  training  at  the 
recruit  depots  at  Paris  Island,  S.  C,  and 
Mare  Island,  Cal.,  and  from  there  are 
transferred  to  the  big  concentration-camp 
at  Quantico,  Va.,  where  a  large  school  for 
officers  is  also  maintained.  Five  regiments 
of  infantr\-,  with  replacement  units,  have 
been  organized,  in  addition  to  a  brigade  of 
artillery.  Marines  were  among  the  first 
troops  sent  overseas  and  are  now  serving 
with  the  Army  under  General  Pershing  in 
France.  Forces  are  also  maintained  in 
Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Cuba,  China,  the  Philippines,  Guam, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii. 

One  of  the  most  notable  accompli.shments 
of  the  twelvemonth  has  been  the  building 
up  of  a  Naval  Reserve  Force  which  is  now 
much  larger  than  the  regular  Navy  was  a 
year  ago.  Before  the  break  with  Germany 
only  a  few  hundred  reserves  had  been 
enlisted.  In  March  there  was  a  rush  of 
recruits  and  by  April  6  the  number  of 
officers  and  men  was  about  10,000.  Since 
then  the  force  has  grown  to  more  than 
90,000  officers  and  men.  Legislation  is  now 
pending  in  Congress  to  make  the  National 
Naval  Volunteers,  naval  militia  in  Federal 
service,  of  whom  about  10,000  when 
mustered  in  on  April  6,  1917,  and  which 
now  constitute  a  force  of  nearly  16,000, 
a  part  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Force,  giving 
the  Navy  a  simpler  and  more  effective 
reserve  organization. 

WAR    BUSINESS  OF  OUR  STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Our  Department  of  State,  as  is  well 
known,  corresponds  to  the  P''oreign  Of!i«*(^ 
of  other  countries  and  may  by  way  of 
illustration  be  said  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
counselor-at-law  to  the  nation.  Many  of 
its  activities  are  at  times  adjunct,  at  times 
directive,  to  those  of  other  departments. 
As  soon  as  we  got  into  the  war  we  faced 
the  problem  of  cooperation  with  the  Allies, 
and  the  well-remembered  missions  from 
England.  France,  Italy.  Russia.  .Ia|)an. 
Belgiujn,  and  other  countrit-s  came  here  to 
arrang(>  such  nuitters.  on  tlu>  g»'neral 
l)olicies  of  diplomacy,  finance,  and  milit^iry 
and  naval  requirements.  The  missions 
conducti'd  their  negotiations  with  the 
Dei>artnu>nt  of  State,  and  from  this  branch 
of  llu>  Go\ernment  we  have  gatlicred  facts 
of  the  department's  work.  The  military 
experts  of  our  cobelligerents  were  brought 
into  relations  with  ours,  their  financial 
agents  were  put  into  contact  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  their  economic  and 
blockade  authorities  were  taken  to  the 
api5ro|>riate  American  authorities.  The 
Department  of  State  had  directly  to  do 
with  many  of  the  problems,  such  as  those 
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Two  Right -Hand  Friends  for  Life 

This  per  feet  pointed  pencil,  and  this  per  feet  pointed  pen  bring  a  new  efficiency  to  the  realm 
of  writing,  and  a  new  comfort,  economy  and  pride  of  ownership  to  millions  who  write 


In  the  Eversharp  Pencil  and  the  Tempoint 
Pen  a  striking  advance  has  been  made  in  pen 
and  pencil  construction. 

Not  a  mere  advance  in  but  one  oT  two  respects, 
but  a  revolutionary  advance  in  every  respect. 

The  Eversharp  Pencil  is  always  sharp — never 
sharpened.  Carries  enough  lead  for  a  quarter 
million  words — 18  inches  in  all — and  a  real 
poin.t  for  every  word. 

It  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever- 
Constructed  with  jeweler  precision  and  finish 
throughout.  As  much  a  mechanical  wonder  as 
a  writing  marvel. 

Has  a  handy  eraser — under  cover  until  needed 
— and  a  built-in  pocket  clip.  A  quarter  replen- 
ishes the  lead  supply,  enough  for  another  quarter 
million  words  —  ten  thousand  words  one  cent! 


The  Tempoint  Pen  has  a  point  of  superb 
writing  quality  and  wondrous  durability.  The 
gold  is  fused  about  the  ample  iridium  tip — not 
annealed. 


A  further  hammering  process  endows  the  pen 
with  steel-like  hardness  and  flexibility.  The 
point  cannot  become  "sprung"  under  severest 
writing  nor  weakened  by  harmful  ink  acids. 

An  exact  flow  of  ink  is  maintained  by  the 
famous  Wahl  Comb  Feed,  automatically  con- 
trolled by  touch  of  pen  to  paper.  No  blots. 
No  hesitant  flow.  You  never  have  to  coax  the 
point  with  your  thumbnail. 

No  sweating  when  carried  in  the  pocket — the 
air-tight  chamber  about  the  pen  prevents  that. 
And  it  also  keeps  the  nib  moist  for  instant 
writing. 

You  never  knew  such  pen-writing  comfort. 


Both  Pencil  and  Pen  are  made  for  pocket,  chain 
or  milady's  handbag.  Pen  is  made  in  both  Self 
Filling  and  Screw  Joint  styles. 

Pencil  prices,  $1  and  up;  Pen  prices,  $2.50  and 
up.  Sold  by  the.  better  dealers  everywhere.  If 
yours  is  not  supplied,  write  direct  for  descriptive 
literature  to  aid  in  selection. 


DEALERS:     Write  today  for  catalog  and  interesting  dealer  proposition  on  these  tzvo  splendid  sellers 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  1800  Roscoe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Astor  Trust  Bldg.,  5th  Ave.  and  42nd  Street,  New  York 


TSTAHL 


The  Perfect  Pointed  Pencil 

Always  Sharp— Never  Sharpened 


sQ 


Eversharp  Leads  made 
for  Eversharp  Pencils 
have  a  firmness,  line- 
neas  and  smoothness 
all  their  own.  Many 
months'  supply  for  26e 
— lo  for  ten  thousand 
words.  Look  for  the 
Eversharp  label  on  box 


TITAHr. 


TEMPOINT 

The  Perfect  Pointed  Pen 

(Heretofore  known  as  the  Boston  Safety  Pen) 


CO  Till'    Lilcnnv    Dif>rst   for     tinil   6.    1018 
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fir, 
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How  good  a  judge  of 
Razor   Steel   are  you? 

How  much  can  you  tell  about  the  temper  or  the  per- 
manence of  a  razor  edge  merely  by  looking  at  it?  And 
did  you  know  that  splitting  a  hair  is  no  proof  at  all  of  a 
razor's  real  and  permanent  merit? 

Do  you  know  that  one  razor  is  guaranteed  to  satisfy  you 
entirely?  Its  name  is  GENCO.  Genco  Razors  "must 
make  good  or  we  will."  Forged  from  Genco  Steel  of  our 
own  formula,  and  hardened  and  tempered  by  exact  scien- 
tific processes,  GENCO  Razors  are  unequalled  in  uniform- 
ity of  temper  and  quality.  Careful  inspection  at  every 
step  keeps  the  skilled  work  of  our  500  master  cutlers  up 
to  Genco  standards. 

When  a  GENCO  leaves  our   factory  it   is  ready  to  give  years  and 
years  of  clean,  cool,  comfortable  shaves. 
L.ook  for  the  display  case  shown  above  at  your  barber  shop,  or  on 
the  cutlery  counter  of  your  hardware  dealer. 
_i  Write  for  descriptive  booklet   "A   REAL  SHAVE" 

■  GENEVA  CUTLERY  COMPANY 

'^H  235  Gates  Avenue  Geneva,  New  York 

^H  Largest  rxclative  manufacturers  of  high  grade  razors  in  the  world 

I 


DEALERS:  Write  for  term, 
which  include  ■  Genco  display  case 
with  first  order. 


It,. 


i^- 


^fM^' 
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concerning  supplies  to  neutral  countries 
contiguous  to  Germany.  For  the  enforet'- 
ment  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 
and  the  composition  of  the  Enemy  Trading 
List,  the  Department  works  through  the 
War  Trade  Board.  And  it  became  con- 
cerned even  with  technical  military  antl 
naval  problems  when  military  and  naval 
activities  assumed  a  political  tinge. 

\v\  in  the  midst  of  waging  war  we  ha\e 
not  overlooked  the  question  of  relief  for 
subject  and  itnpo^■erished  races.  All 
moneys  contributed  to  this  cause  passed 
through  the  State  Department  and  are 
suiiniiarized  in  its  records  as  follows: 

RUSSIA    UNDER   GERMAN    AND    AUSTRIAN'    OCCUPATION 

November.   $697,2(52.8:1,  of  which 

$.57  l.7:W.96  genera'-  relief. 
122,522.87  individual  relief. 
December..   390,000.00,  of  which 

$390,000.00  general  relief. 
None      individual  relief. 
January. .  .  .    fi91,529.04,  of  which 

$558,085.37  general  relief. 
133.443.67  individual  relief. 


February...    714,584.05, 
.March 685,655.00, 


$3,183,030.92 


$610,000.00  general  relief. 
104,584.05  individual  relief. 

$500,000.00  general  relief. 
185,655.00  individual  relief. 


TURKEY    NOT  UNDER   BRITISH   OCCUPATION 

November.   $510,000.00,  of  which  ,      ,•  , 

$510,000.00  general  relief. 
None       individual  relief. 
Pecember  None  None 

.January...    159,056.95,  of  which 

$130,266.60  general  relief. 
23  790.35  individual  relief. 


Februaiv 


59,002.85 


March 678,484.75 


$50,000.00  general  relief. 
9,002.85  individual  relief. 

$650,000.75  general  relief. 
28,484.00  individual  relief. 


$1,406,544.55 
3,183,030.92 

Total... $4. 589,575.47 

In  Palestine,  Armenia,  SjTia,  Poland, 
and  various  other  places  the  plight  of  the 
people  is  pitiable.  Several  organizations 
have  interested  themselves  in  afl'ording 
succor,  and  this  is  sent  thi'ough  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Often  the  question  of  send- 
ing supplies  and  money  involves  diplo- 
matic interchange  between  this  country 
and  the  Allies  and  between  us  and  Die 
enemy,  through  established  neutral  chan- 
nels. Proper  safeguards  niu^t  be  established, 
for  instance,  to  prevent  relief  supplies  sent 
to  occupied  Poland  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Similarly  the  depart- 
ment has  to  do  with  the  relief  of  Belgium 
and  the  occupied  portions  of  northern 
France. 

The  Ajuericau  Red  Cross  is  extensively 
engaged  in  several  places  abroad — in 
Russia.  Poland,  the  Balkans,  and  elsewhere. 
The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  recei%es  the 
sui)port  and  assistance  of  the  department, 
without  whose  machinery  the  Red  Cross 
wouUl  have  dittieulty  in  carrying  on  its 
work. 

The  interests  and  propt>r  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  the  enem\  "s 
hands  also  are  supervised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Through  it  a  committee, 
organized  by  our  legation  at  Bern,  sends  to 
Americans  held  in  German  prison-camps 
food,  money,  and  clothing,  "without  which 
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they  would  soon  be'  destitute."  Pro- 
tection must  be  afforded  also  to  civilian 
Americans  in  Germany  and  American 
property.  The  Department  of  State,  we 
learn  ineidentally,  conducts  these  latter 
matters  and  tiu'ir  kind  through  Spain  as 
neutral  agent.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
Department  of  State  is  resjjonsible  for  the 
welfare  of  enemy  aliens  in  this  country. 
Sweden  acts  for  the  Austrians  and  Switzer- 
land for  the  Germans  by  agreement  with 
this  country.  Among  other  various  duties 
and  accomplishments  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment may  be  mentioned  the  negotiation 
of  the  Root  mission  to  Russia,  which,  it  is 
believed,  planted  seeds  that  will  ultimately 
bear  fruit  for  all  the  chaos  since  prevailing 
there.  Then  there  is  our  Special  War 
Mis.sion  to  the  Allies,  Colonel  House  com- 
manding, at  which  the  high  representatives 
of  our  cobelligerents  were  so  appreciative 
of  his  taciturn  habit  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  giving  our  full  military,  naval, 
financial,  and  economic  strength  to  the 
war  was  arranged  without  a  single  formal 
speech.  The  Japanese  mission^  resulted 
in  the  Ishii  Agreement.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  gentlemen's  compact  between 
nations  which  makes  the  mooted  problem 
of  war  between  this  country  and  .Jai)an  a 
most  remote  po.ssibility.  Again  should  not 
be  overlooked  the  business  of  looking  after 
our  own  and  the  Allies'  interest  in  the  case 
of  non-declarant  aliens. 

There  is  still  to  be  mentioned  the  cam- 
paign of  information  conducted  by  this 
country  in  foreign  countries  through 
distribution  of  the  President's  speeches  by 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  and 
bulletins  of  information  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information.  How  well 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  cooperated 
with  the  State  Department — or  vice  versa — 
can  only  be  read  as  an  unconfessed  charade, 
when  we  recall  the  Zimmermann  note  about 
Mexico,  the  Luxburg  telegrams,  our  infor- 
mation about  Bolo  Pa.sha,  and,  of  greater 
moment,  about  CaiUaux. 

The  purely  material  record  of  our  closer 
intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  world 
is  offered  in  the  number  of  words  tele- 
graphed in  a  period  taken  at  random  from 
January  1  to  15,  for  five  years: 

Year  Words 

1914 28,031 

1915 119,387 

1916 73,968 

1917 92,039 

1918 217,597 

Our  sealed  written  correspondence  with 
foreign  offices  is  for  the  most  part  carried 
in  large  diplomatic  [pouches  and  for  &ve 
years  the  records  show: 

1913 1,803  pouches. 

1914 3,847 

1916 4,189 

1916 4,588 

1917 5,032 

HOW  WE  ARE  MEETING  WAR- 
EXPENSES 

The  First  Liberty  Loan  for  .12,000,000,- 
000  was  offered  for  public  subscription  on 
May  14,  1917,  and  was  closed  June  15, 
1917,  by  which  date  four  million  Americans 


'  '-  — -^j^  Troop  movement  over 

TarJ'ia-lreiiied  Gmernmenl  Post-Roads, 
leading  from  Fort  Hiirn  Houston,  Texas. 


The  Roads  Must  Help  the  Railroads 


I 


The  whole  internal  com- 
merce of  the  East  is  in  a 
snarl,  and  it  will  be  so  in- 
termittently till  the  end 
of  the  war  and  after. 
Parallel  with  every  railroad 
run  the  public  highways. 
They  are  not  clogged  with 
traffic. 

But  they  a7^e 
clogged  with 
mud  or  with 
neglect  in  vari- 
ous sections  of 
the  through- 
routes  and  the  great  swarm 
of  motor -trucks  traverse 
them  slowly  and  w^ith 
difficulty. 

Clear  those  roads^  the  na- 
tion 7ieeds  them! 
Make  your  town,  your 
county,  keep  up  its  part 
of  the  great  arteries. 
It's  no  time  to  tolerate 
poor  roads  that  might  be 
easing  the  overload  of  the 
railways. 

The 


Preseri/es  Roads 
Prei/ents  Dust* 


Such  roads  call  for  labor 
and    materials  that  are 
needed  elsewhere. 
Build  and  treat  your  roads 
with  Tarsia. 

The  nation's  plea  to  our 
local  governments  to  re- 
frain from  public  works 
that  can  wait 
till  the  end  of 
the  war  does 
not  apply  to 
roads. 

Roads  were 
never  so  vital 
as  right  now.  They  will  help 
us  win  the  war. 
Illustrated  booklet  desc?ibing 
the  various  Tarvia  ti^eat- 
ments  freeon  request. 

^iiuiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiitiiMiMiiiiiiiiinniiiMUiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiitinillllll!: 

I    Special  Service  Department    | 

I  In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  I 

I  weilasroadauthorities.TlieBarrettCoinpany  | 

I  has  organized  a  Special  Service  Department,  | 

I  which  keeps  up  to   the  minute  on  all  road  | 

I  problems.     If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  | 

I  office  regarding  road  conditions  or  problems  I 

I  in  your   vicinity  the   matter  will  have  the  i 

I  prompt  attention  of  experienced  engineers.  | 

I  The  service  is  free  for  the  asking.     If  you  | 

I  want   better   roads   and    lower   taxes,    this  I 

I  Department  can  greatly  assist  you.  | 


miniiiiiiimimiiiiimtuiiiiiiuimiiiiiiiinnimmutiiiiin 


Company 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Birmingham 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Nashville  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

\"anconver  St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  X.  S.  Sydney.  N.  S. 


O'i  T/n'   l.iti^inrv  Dispst  for  April  6, 


Gum  decay  causes  tooth 
decay 


HEALTHY 
teeth  need 
healthy  gums  to 
hug  them.  Else 
they  will  loosen. 
Pyorrhea  pockets 
will  form,  to  act 
as  the  gateways  of 
organic  disease. 

Forhan's  pre- 
vents Pyorrhea,  if 
used  in  time 
and  used  consis' 
tently.  No  mere 
tooth  -  paste  does. 
Are  your  gums 
tender  gums?  Are 
theybleedinggums? 
If  so,  you  are 
certain  to  have 
Pyorftiea  (Kiggs' 
Disease).  Four  out 
of  five  people  who 
are  over  forty 
have  it. 

To  you  we  ear- 
nestly recommend 
Forhan's.  It  pre 
serves  the  gums, 
which  hold  the  teeth 
secure  It  obviates  all 
ijuni  -  tenderness, 
all  gum-bleeding.  It 
even  preserves  the 
mouth  from  prema- 
ture aging  caused 
by  receding  gums. 

In  addition. 
Forhan's  scieniifi' 
cally  cleans  the 
teeth.  Its  taste  is 
cool,  antiseptic 
and  distinctively 
pleasant. 

It  gum-shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a 
dentist  immediately 
for  special  treat- 
ment. 

30c  and  55c  tubes. 
all  druggists. 

FOUHAX   CO., 
fJti    iilh  Atv..   N.   r. 

M<Mi<l  for 
Ti'iiilTiibo  l-'ree 


TYPES  FROMCITYSTREEK 

•ituilies  of  mcTi  un.l  wciMi-ii  l.i  111-  met  with  in  the  Hohc-iiimn  lifs  uf  New 
Vork.hy  HurcHlNS  Hapuooii.  A  voliiiiif  imt-ketl  with  human  interest, 
lauffhler  and  puthOH.     I^nui,  Cloth.    fHuntratf<t    il.:.it.   hu  ttutil,  tl .:i^ . 

Funk  &  Wa^DalU  Company,  364  Fourtti  Avenue,  New  York 
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had  subsfiribed  for  a  total  of  $3,035,226,850, 
or  almost  52  per  cent,  more  than  the 
amount  offered.  The  Second  Liberty 
Loan  was  announced  on  October  1  in  the 
sum  of  $3,000,000,000,  with  the  right  to 
allot  one-half  of  any  oversubscription. 
Within  thirty  days  the  loan  was  over- 
subscribed in  larger  proportion  than  the 
first  loan;  9,400,000  men  and  women  sub- 
scribed for  84,617,532.300— an  oversub- 
scription of  54  per  ct-nt.  of  the  amount 
offered.  Of  this  amount  §3,808,766,150  was 
allotted.  On  March  26,  1918,  was  an- 
nounced the  Third  Liberty  Loan,  for 
S3,000,000,000  at  434  per  cent.  The 
details  of  this  bond  issue  may  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  Department  of  Investments 
and  Finance  of  this  issue.  In  December, 
1917,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of- 
fered $2,000,000,000  of  war-savings  cer- 
tificates to  the  American  people.  These 
certificates  will  not  only  assist  the  financial 
operations  of  war,  but  are  expected  to  have 
added  value  in  the  promotion  of  thrift  and 
economy  among  our  citizens.  Up  to  March 
12,  1918,  bonds,  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness, and  war-savings  certificates  and  thrift 
stamps  had  been  issued  as  follows: 

First  Liberty  Loan $2,000,000,000.00 

Second  Liberty  Loan 3.808.766.150.00 

Certiticates  of  indebtedness: 

Total  issued $6,644,435,500.00 

Total  redeemed    ,   3,888,698,000.00 

Total  outstanding 2,655,737.500.00 

War-savings    certificates    and    thrift 

stamps 96,298,402.96 

Total $8,560,802,0.52.96 

Moreover,  we  have  not  only  provided 
war-expenses  for  om'selves.  but  the  Trea- 
sury has  loaned  to  the  .Ulied  countries 
an  aggregate  sum  of  $4,436,329,750.  In 
considering  our  effective  cooperation  with 
the  Allies  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
before  it  was  physically  possible  to  send 
them  support  of  our  Arm.\'  or  Navy  we 
loaned  them  the  strong  weight  of  our  finan- 
cial right  and  left  arms,  and  that  tlie  credit 
advances,  duly  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest,  were  expended  for  commodi- 
ties we  had  at  disposal. 

Together  with  the  sale  of  securities 
money  is  being  raised  for  war-jnirposes  by 
in('rea.sed  taxes,  and  tlie  Treasury  Depart- 
ment informs  us  that  tho  the  greater  part  of 
war-income  and  excess-profits  taxes  is  not 
due  until  .lime,  there  has  been  collected  in 
internal-revenue  taxes  a  total  of  $566,- 
267,0(X)  up  to  tho  middle  of  March  this 
^Near,  and  there  has  been  sold  $1,255,000,- 
000  in  certificates  of  indebtedness  which 
will  be  receivable  in  payment  of  interntil- 
revenue  taxes.  To  a\oid  unneces.sary  ex- 
penditiircs  in  public  and  private  enter- 
pris(<s,  the  'iVeasury  Department  suggested 
that  States,  municipalities,  and  corpora- 
lions  considt  it  before  issuing  new  s»'curities 
or  making  contracts  for  labor  and  material, 
so  the  necessity  for  such  uiidertukiugs 
might  ho  decided  on  the  ground  of  public 
health  and  welfare  or  the  needs  of  the  w:ir. 
There  has  been  a  very  geii(>ral  responst>  to 
this  suggestion.  Another  step  of  economy 
tukeu  by    the  Treasury   Departiuent   wus 


the    discontinuance    of    letting    contracts 

for  public  buildings  except  in  cases  where 

they    are   absolutely    necessary.     A   vivid 

side-light  on  war-demands  is  found  in  the 

Treasury's   report   of   the   output   of   the 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  from 

April  6,  1917,  to  March  13,  1918,  which 

follows: 

347,522,000  United  States  notes  and  gold  and  silver 
certificates. 
26,344,248  National     Bank     notes     and     Federal 

Reserve  currency. 
138,548,000  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
11,296,500  bonds  of  First  Liberty  Loan. 
16,239,507  bonds  of  Second  Liberty  Loan. 
969,977  Certificates  of  indebtedness. 
267,352,360  'War-savings  stamps. 
4,984,279,000  Internal  Revenue  stamps. 
11,873,787,300  postage  stamps. 

9,032,160  sheets     of     checks,     drafts,     and     mis- 
cellaneous. 

Another  war-operation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department  is  War 
Risk  Insurance,  the  bureau  of  which  was 
established  at  the  opening  of  the  war  in 
1914.  The  purpose  of  this  bureau  was  to 
assist  the  commerce  of  the  country  by 
insuring  hulls  and  cargoes  of  American 
vessels  passing  through  the  war-zones. 
The  extent  of  its  operation  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Sept.  2,1 9n, 
to 

April  5, 1917 
Number  of  policies  (ships  and  cargoes') .  2',640 

Amount  insured $297,363,940.00 

Premiums 5,110,682.64 

Losses 1,523,924.60 

Expenses 55,688.56 

April  6, 1917, 
to 

March  IS,  1918 
Number  of  policies  (ships  and  cargoes)  .  12,206 

Amount  insured $786,517,285.00 

Premiums 35,155,468.74 

Losses 22,900.821.12 

E.xpenses.  .  ,57,449.14 

Totah 
Number  of  policies  (ships  and  cargoes')  14,846 

Amount  insured $1,083,881,225.00 

Premiums 40.266,151.38 

Losses 2  4,424,745. 72 

Expenses 113,137.70 

By  .lime  12,  1917,  an  act  of  Congress 
enabled  the  bureau  to  insure  masters, 
officers,  and  crews  on  American  merchant 
vessels  against  death,  injury,  and  im- 
prisonment by  the  enemy.  ITp  to  March 
12,  1918,  the  record  of  this  brantdi  reads: 

Number  of  policies  issued 782 

Number  of  individuals  covered 56,158 

Total  insurance  written $92,034,817 

Total  premiums 660,905 

Total  losses 161,591 

Total  expenses 16,128 

It  will  be  recalled  also  that  the  bureau 
was    authorized    by    Congress  October   6, 

1917,  to  insure  our  soldiers  and  sailors, 
st)  that  the^'  may  have  indemnity  in  ease  of 
injury  or  compensation  to  their  families  in 
case  of  d(>ath.  Thert>  was  also  established 
a  system  of  allotiuetits  and  allowances  for 
the  dependents  of  our  fighting  men.  And 
tlu>  Treasury  Department  reports  that 
up  to  March  12,  1918,  1,538,8.51  applicants 
had  been  insured  for  a  total  of  $12,465,- 
1 16,.500.       During  the  month  of  P\>bruary, 

1918,  .593,029  checks  were  issued  by  the 
bureau  in  payment  of  allotments  and 
allowances,  aggregating  $19,976,543,  for 
the  support  of  dependents  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  There  is  to  be  noted  also  that 
the  Treasury'  Department  has  ordered 
tlio  liquidutiuu  of  all  enemy  and  ally  of 
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Pm-m 
and  a  JIFFY  brush  M    "^ 


to  dean  the  Toilet  Howl 


35c 


A  Special  Bargain  Price 
To  Introduce  a  Houseliold  Necessity 

Steri-Foam  is  the  powerful  NEW  disinfectant— a  cleansing  pow- 
der that  whitens,  deodorizes  and  sterilizes  toilet  bowls,  traps  and 
connections. 

Just  sprinkle  a  little  Steri-Foam  into  the  bowl.     It  removes  all 
stains  and  odor  by  chemical  action  with  the  water  in  the  bowl. 

Steri-Foam  needs  no  help  unless  the  toilet  has  been  long 
neglected. 

Cleaning  a  long-neglected  toilet  without  Steri-Foam  is  an 
obnoxious  task.     Steri-Foam  lf)osens  the  incrustations.     The 
staunch,  long-handled,  long-lasting  JIFFY  Toilet  Bowl  Brush 
scrubs  them  away  in   a  few  seconds,  leaving  the  bowl  as 
snowy  white  and  pure  and  odorless  as  when  new. 

Don't  use  cloths,  with  or  without  a  stick,  to  clean  your 
toilet.     Banish  those  unclean,  unsightly   makeshifts  from 
your  bathroom.     If  they  get  in  the  pipe,  you  will  have  a 
plumber's  bill  to  pay. 

Use  Steri-Foam.      Use  the  JIFFY  Brush.      Steri- 
Foam  cleans  the  brush  as  well  as  the  bowl — it  leaves 
everything  clean  and  odorless. 

The  big  can  of  Steri-Foam  and  the  JIFFY  Brush 
sell  regularly  for  25c  each,  or  50c  for  both. 

To  introduce  them,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
stores  all   over  the  country — grocery,  drug,  hardware, 
house-furnishing,    plumbing  and  department   stores- 
will,  for  a  limited  time,  sell  a  can  of  Steri-Foam  and 
a  JIFFY  Toilet  Bowl  Brush  in  combination  for  35c. 

Get  your  can  of  Steri-Foam  and  a  JIFFY  Brush 
from  your  dealer  today.    In  some  districts  a  few 
dealers  may  not  yet  carry  Steri-Foam,  and  others 
may  have  sold  out  their  supply.     If  your 
favorite  store  can't  supply  you,  send  its 
name  and  address — on  the  coupon  be-  _gj 

low— with  50  cents.  We  will  deliver  <$'~*""^~>'"ir^ 

to  you    promptly,    prepaid,  a  full-  "^^ 

sized  25c  can  of  Steri-Foam  and  a 
25c  JIFFY  Brush. 

The  Reynolds  Corporation 

Bristol,  Tennessee-Virginia 


A  Lid  Lifter  with 
every  can.  It  save3_ 
temper  and  fingernails.' 


.f^:^ 


^^TSt. 


ViSS.iWA^ 


for  both 


K^J 


]»A 


«»-?»' 


Use   this   coupon  NOW  My  dealers  name  is 

The  Reynolds  Corporation  

Bristol,  Tenn.-Va. 

My  dealer  has  no  Steri-Foam  and  JIFFY  Brushes,  so  '^  ^     '^^^  ''^ 

herewith  is  50c  for  which  deliver  to  me,  prepaid,  a  full- 
sized  25c  can  of  Steri-Foam  and  a  25c  JIFFY  Brush. 

(Write  your  name  and  address  below)  L.  d.  i 
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$yl  SATIN  "TUrr 

4  LINING  r  KEjEj 

V'our  first  suit  lined  with  a  guaranteed  <4  satin 
lining  without  charge^a  special  proposition  to 
introduce  the  wonderful  values  offered  by  our 
system  of  tailoring.  We  have  no  agents — 
no  dealers — no  traveling  salesmen — our  values 
make  their  own  customers — and  once  a  Bernard- 
Hewitt  customer,  always  a  Bernard-Hewitt 
customer.  That's  why,  to  secure  your  first  order, 
we  sell  you  this  high-grade,  guaranteed  all-wool 

Blue  Serge  Suit  $1  C 

Made    to    Your    Measure    for    Only        A  V 

and  line  it  with  a  fine  grade  of  satin  free. 

The  suit  is  hand-tailored  to  your  individual 
measure,  from  an  excellent  quality  all-wool 
blue  serge  (usual  $2;  value),  in  any  of  the  latest 
styles  you  may  select  and  by  thoroly  reliable, 
experienced  tailors. 

If  you  don't  care  for  a  serge  suit,  our  Spring 
CataloR.which  we  will  .<:(;nd.contains  generous  sam- 
ples of  the  latest  fabrics.  i)lain  aiul  fane  y  mixtures. 
Price*  $15  to  $35.  The  satin  liniDg  gots  with  any  selection. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  make  a  trial  of  our  sys- 
tem, that  you  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  take  your 
own  measure  and  save  money  on  every  suit. 
We  take  all  the  risk,  you  none,  for  this  is  our 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 

^'ou  must  be  pleased  in  every  particular— in 
fit — in  stvle — in  workmanship  and  materials, 
or  we  don't  want  your  money.  Could  anything 
be  fairer  ?  Write  today — wear  tailor-made 
clothes  of  exceptional  style  and  value — dress 
better  and  save  money. 

Catalog— 70  Samples  FREE! 

O'lr  >»i2.  now  hpring  and  Suiiiiiit  Flook  is  readj  for  von- — 
rontains  70  sainpli's  lal<*»t  woolens — also  lowest  pric'-s 
on  inen'fl  hats,  shoos  nn<\  furnishings.  It  is  your  guide 
to  I'orrpct  and  econoniiral  clothos  buyins.     Write  now. 

PUoMf.  mention  lAt^raru  J>ig*»t  fo  that 
we    can    idrniify    thi*    aj>pciat    offer. 

BERNARD-HEWITT  &  COMPANY 

424-434  S.  Green  St.,  Desk  G-84,  Chicago,  111. 


TYPEWRIT  ERS 

$10  &  Up.  All  Makes.  Save  $25  to  $50 

on  r.-l>iiilt  nt  lhi<  In  lory  by  the  wpll- known 
"YounK  Procass.**  SoM  for  low  rash  —  ini^tall- 
miTit  oi  r.iil,-.!.  Ki'ntiilanplicHon  pure hiiMC  price. 
Wnti'  Ikt  (ml  il'liiiU  anil  k-aarunli'  -  Frre  trial. 
VOUNC  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dapt     637.     Chicago 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


"ADM    k'lAnK^^ 


On  .Sale 
Everywhere 


MN    Herbert    . 

laieyton 

London 

SnvokirtgMixture 


sample  upon  request 
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enemy  raariue,  fire,  and  casualty  insurance 
companies.  All  other  foreign  insurance 
companies  must  ha\e  hcenses  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiirj-.  From  the  Trea- 
sury Department  we  hear  further  that  the 
Unitt'd  States  Publio  Health  Service  has 
safeguarded  the  j)ul)lic  health  especially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  armj-  camps  and 
cantonments.  Plans  are  under  way  to 
expand  this  service,  and  a  campaign  of 
education  is  being  waged  in  the  schools 
to  do  away  with  malnutrition,  and  thus 
insure  vigorous  adults  in  the  coming  years. 
As  a  result  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
and  the  Espionage  acts,  we  are  told,  the 
Custom  Service  has  taken  on  the  war-time 
obligation  of  supervising  exports  as  well  as 
imports,  and  vessels  and  seamen  in  our 
harbors.  Immediately  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  war  the  Treasury  Department, 
through  the  Customs  officers,  seized  sixty- 
five  German  ships  in  seventeen  different 
ports  of  this  country.  Similarly,  a  few 
daj's  later,  fourteen  Austrian  vessels  were 
taken,  and  all  these  ships  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  Navy. 
We  are  reminded  also  of  the  President's 
proclamation  of  December  26,  1917, 
by  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  appointed  Director-General  of  Rail- 
roads, which  put  \mder  his  control  the 
2r)0,000  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  Not  the  least  of  the  Treasury 
Department's  effort  has  been  given  to 
farm  loans,  of  which  we  are  privileged  to 
quote  the  following  official  account: 

The  practical  operation  of  the  Federal 
P"'arm  Loan  Bureau  has  been  almost  co- 
incident with  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
While  the  members  of  the  Farm  Loan 
Board  took  the  oath  of  office  on  August 
7,  1910,  they  were  occupied  from  that  date 
until  February,  1917,  in  the  jirehrainary 
task  of  determining  the  boundaries  of  the 
twelve  districts  established  by  the  Farm 
Loan  Act,  the  location  of  the  bank  in  each 
district,  and  the  selection  of  the  officers 
and  directors  of  those  banks.  The  first 
l)ank  was  chartered  March  1,  1917,  and 
lh(^  first  Farm  Loan  Association  ^larch 
27.  The  first  loan  was  closed  in  April, 
1917.  Up  to  January  1,  1918,  there  had 
been  2,407  Farm  Loan  Associations  char- 
tered. In  the  month  of  Febnuiry,  274 
additional  associations  were  incorporated, 
and  the  number  in  jMarch  will  probably  be 
about  2.")0,  so  that  the  total  number  of 
associations  chartered  in  the  first  twelve 
months  will  be  about  2,931.  These  a.s- 
sociations  average  about  twenty  members 
each,  and  their  loans  aggregate  about 
.'i!;40,(K)0  (>ach,  so  that  the  2,931  associa- 
tions will  rejn'e.sent  a  total  membership  of 
about  r).S,()2(),  and  a  total  of  al)()ut  S117,- 
240,000  loans. 

I'p  to  January  31,  191S,  there  liad  In-cn 
112,14()  applications  for  loans  aggregating 
.1l2(K),r).")(i,9Sl.  Of  these  applications  71,- 
03.")  had  been  a|)proved  t(»  the  amount  tif 
?1.39,or)0, 171,  wliile  24,020  had  been 
clusrd,  amounting  to  .'?.jO,7S2,432.     A  con- 


siderable proportion  of  the  apphcatious 
for  loans  have  been  either  rejected,  re- 
duced, or  withdrawn.  The  loans  closed 
in  the  month  of  February  amounted  to  a 
httle  over  $11,000,000,  and  for  the  month 
of  ]March  they  will  probably  approximate 
S1.'>,000,000,  making  the  total  of  the  loans 
closed  for  th(>  first  year  something  in  ex- 
cess of  §75,000,000. 

Loans  have  been  made  in  every  Stati'  of 
the  Union,  in  amounts  ranging  from  SlOO 
to  ."$10,000.  These  loans  have  all  been 
made  to  owners  cultivating  their  own 
lands,  and  for  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
specified  in  the  act,  viz.,  the  payment  of 
existing  indebtedness,  the  purchase  of 
land,  the  making  of  improvements,  or  the 
purchase  of  fertilizers,  live  stock,  or  farm 
equipment.  Where  thej'  have  been  made 
for  the  payment  of  existing  indebtedness, 
they  have  relieved  the  farmer  of  doubt  as 
to  his  ability  to  meet  the  maturing  prin- 
cipal of  his  mortgage,  by  enabling  him  to 
substitute  an  amortized  mortgage,  upon 
which  he  makes  annual  payments  of  a 
constant  amount  until  the  principal  is 
liquidated.  The  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
land  have  brought  under  culti\ation  many 
acres  of  land  that  ware  lying  idle,  while  the 
loans  for  equipment  and  improvements 
have  increased  production  and  made  prof- 
itable many  farms  that  were  under- 
equipped  and  comparatively'  unprofitable. 

The  operation  of  the  system  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  a  reduction  of  at  least  one 
per  cent,  in  the  average  rate  of  interest  on 
farm  loans.  The  money  loaned  by  the 
twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  represents  their 
initial  capital  of  $9,(KX),(K)0;  their  increiused 
capital  of  about  .1;3,000,(K)0  resulting  from 
subscriptions  to  stock  by  Farm  Loan  As- 
sociations; the  sale  of  over  $30,000,000 
Farm  Loan  bonds  to  tlie  public,  and  the 
sale  (to  March  1,  1918)  of  .*15,000,000 
bonds  to  the  Treasury,  under  the  war- 
emergency  amendment  to  the  Farm  Loan 
Act,  passed  in  January  last.  In  addition 
to  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  there 
have  been  five  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks 
incorporated  under  the  act,  and  these 
banks  have  made  loans  to  the  amoimt  of 
approximately  .S3,(X)0,000. 

OUR   WAR   SHIPPING   BOARD 

According  to  the  lion.  Edward  N. 
llurh>y.  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  failure  to  provide  ships 
would  mean  failure  in  the  war,  and  it  has 
been  nt>cessary  to  meet  this  imperative 
need  at  the  most  crucial  period  of  the 
war's  history  and  at  a  time  when  every 
other  industry  is  taxed  to  utmost  capacity. 
Tonnage  requirements  that  would  demand 
even  in  peace  times  enormous  effort  wen- 
quadrui)led  in  (lifficulti(>s  l>(>cause  all 
l)raiichi>s  (if  th(>  military  ser\  ice  were 
s»<eking  the  .•<anH'  materials  and  labor,  while 
at  the  sjime  time  we  have  had  to  give  the 
aid  of  labor  and  matt>rial  to  the  Allies.  Mr, 
nurlt\v  points  out  also  that  we  were  not  a 
nuirilime  nation,  having  few  ships  under 
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Ever^Ready 

ARMY  RAZOR 

The  'Ever-Ready'  Safety  Razor 
Has  Donned  Khaki 

Uncle  Sam  adopted  the  'Ever-Ready'  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  here  it  is  in  its 
new  service  uniform. 

Here  it  is  in  Khaki — snug  and  .tight,  com- 
pact and  bright — ready  to  be  slipt  into 
packet  or  corner  of  kit  bag — Hght  in 
weight,  requires  no  space — a  real  aid  to 
military  efficiency. 

If  you  doji't  buy  the  'Ever-Ready'  over  hefr,  you 
will  have  to  buy  it  ' '  Over  There. ' '  The  '  Ever- 
Ready'  is  the  only  dollar  razor  that  has  official, 
thorough  and  guaranteed  distribution  of  blade 
supply  in  France  and  England. 

The  new  case  is  made  of  staunch,  wear-resisting 
khaki  fabric;    rubberized  and  waterproof,  with 
all  edges  securely  stitched  and  compartments  for 
holding   the   'Ever-Ready' 
frame,  handle,  and  two 
metal    blade    sheaths    with 
blade  supply.   The  kit  locks 
securely    with 
snap  button.  The 
frame  is  guaran- 
teed ten  years,  is 
triple  nickel  plat- 
ed and  rustproof. 


American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Inc 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


'  Ever -Ready' 

Outfit  in 
Standard  Case 

$1.00 


TRADE  MARK  FACE 


Extra  'Ever-Ready*  Radio  Blades,  6  for  30c. 

'Ever-Ready'  Blades  are  individually  guaranteed  to  be  the  highest 
efficiency  attained  in  blade  making.  They  have  the  edge  on  any  blades 
made.  Each  blade  is  protected  in  a  patented  package  that  insures  it 
against  rust,  dust  or  dulling  contact. 

Sold  by  dealers  e'verywhere^  also  at  all  Army 
and   Naiy    Canteens    here    and    abroad. 
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Running  Water  / 

£^^;  Hard  Soft -Hot-Cold    / 

AV.  &.  K.  SYSTKM  will  supply  wator  under 
pressure  for   (he   bathroom,  the  laundry 
and  tlie  kitehen. 

A\' ill  sprinkle  the  lawn  and  help  the  gardt'n  grow. 
Will  water  the  stock,  wash  the  dishes  and  pro- 
tect your  home  from  the  ravages  of  fire. 
Will  give  you  water  to  drink— fresh  from  the 
well,  at  a  t'um  of  the  faucet. 
Every  convenience,  every  luxury,  every  labor  saving 
utility  that  find  their  source  in  plenty  of  pure,  fresh 
water — hard,  soft,  hot,  cold  — are  provided  econom- 
ically by  V.  &  K.  Water  Supply  Systems. 
For  fifty  years  the  manufacturers  of  V.  &  K.  Water 
Supplv  System.9  have  been  making  pumps  and  pump- 
ing machinery.   They  have  been  the  pioneers  in  every 
worth-while  development  m  the  industry. 
SO.OCO  systems  are    giving    f>erfeet    service    to    the 
American   public. 

The  line  of  V.  &  K.  Water  Supply  Systems  includes 
water  motors,  small  auxiliarj'  systems  for  city  homos, 
ga.soline  and  electric  systems  for  estates  and  farms, 
and  the  water  supply  outfits  for  public  buildmgs, 
hospitals  and  greenhouses. 

V.  &  K.  is  the  mark  of  quality  on  pumping  machinery, 
it  means  unfailing  service  of  the  utmost 
and  quiet  operation. 

Send  for  This  Book 

A  copy  of  the  "Modern  Way"  will  be  sent  free 
on  request.      It  dc-seribes  tne  cumt>let*>  line  of 
Vaile^imea    Water   Suppb    Syatema.    It  tell^ 
what  Kyitteni  to  use   for  any   desired  Borvice, 
and  liow  much  such  a  ftyatein  will  ooat.    Send 
■  your  copy  today. 

THE  VAILE-KIMES    CO. 
Dept.  B,  DaytoD,  Ohio 


Ask  your  plumber  or  jobber 
in  plumbin^f  Hupplies 
jt^  about   V.   &  K. 


BEYOND 
SCIENCE 


MARVELS 

A  Record  of  What  Has  Been  Done  in  the  Reduction  of 
Occult  Phenomena  to  a  Scientific  Basis 

BY  PROF.  JOSEPH  GRASSET,   M.D.,   FRANCE 
"The  only  modern  book  which  deals  with  the  subject  of 
occiiltism,  spiritualism,  and  psychical  research  without  bias, 
lucid  In  its  diction  and  avoiding  terms  and  words  incom- 
prehensible to  the  ordinary  \Aym3.n  " — Brooklyn  Citizen. 
Svo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;     by  mail,  $1.85 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    N.  Y. 


STEEL 

iOCKERS 


We  fumUh  Rdwarda  romplct"  li.c-k 
•r  wjuipmenu  for  farturleia.  Kt<iri'ii 

•ch...,h,    r„ll..ic   1.    ,.|i,l,«.     Kw..n,i, 

\v"' ' •■     '■     f' 


Pari* 

lnl*r«hang»abl* 

Standardlt*d 


Klvd  turllory.      Wfllo    lur    Urma. 

Tit  Edwards  Mfg.,  Co.,    337.387   Culvert  St.,  Ciaciooali.O. 

Makernalau of  i'.d wards  Adjuatj>bl«AII-St»«IHI».K Inn  for  I'.xtullle.a. 
VMIwIm,  liCDl.  aiuina  lUiii  ull  iilM«a  wbaia  wuwt  «tMl«iu«  ta  ua<i<L 


FOR  MKN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &   Waeiialls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


Useful  In  Every  Home 

\'ou  will  ni-\-fr  know  lu'W  vaUialjlt* 
tlii'y  ari'  until  you  Kcl  some 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Ulan  HtadM,  Sttel  J'ointM. 
noore  ruKh-lrBs  liangei't,  the  Hanger  wi 
a  Twist,  for  framed  pictuies,  luinors,  etc 

CAt    Stationery.     Htrdwaro,     Drug 
and  Plioto  Sup|>l)'  stons. 
In    Canada    ISi'.      Saiitples  and 
b..oklet  freo.   Writ..  I)ci)l    33. 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


rene\%rable 

Fuses 

I  nt  annual  fuse  tnaintenance 
I  osts  Ko'/J .  Can  be  u.st'il  oyer 
and  over.  An  inexiK'nsive 
"  l)roi>  Out  "  Renewal  Link 
ifstores  a  blown  Economy 
l-use  to  its  oriKinal  efficiency. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 
Kinzi(  &  Orluns  Sit.,  CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 


J(X»'';    Ouaranttfd  Sndifatur. 
Atmo  mad*  in  Canada  at  Montreal 


the  flag,  a  few  \ddely  scattered  ship- 
yards, and  that  merchant  marine  con- 
struction had  become  almost  a  lost  art. 
At  the  moment  when  the  Na\^  was  ex- 
panding far  beyond  all  records,  and 
required  that  the  established  yards  rush 
construction  on  dreadnoughts,  destroyers, 
submarines,  fuel-ships,  tenders,  and  other 
auxiliary  craft,  and  when  munition-makers 
were  absorbing  the  skilled  labor  that  had 
not  been  called  to  the  government  navy- 
yards  or  private  ship-building  plants,  the 
Shipping  Board  was  asked  to  surpass  the 
world  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  merchant 
marine. 

.At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were 
less  than  forty  steel  shipyards  in  this 
countrj'.  Since  that  time  the  Board  has 
emplaced  eighty-one  additional  steel-  and 
wood-yards,  while  eighteen  smaller  yards 
have  been  expanded.  To  quote  Mr. 
Hurley:  "It  took  Germany  forty  years  to 
build  up  her  military  machine.  In  less 
than  eight  months  we  have  built  up  a  ship- 
building machine  which  when  it  gets  into 
full  swing  will  defeat  the  military  machine 
of  Germany,"  As  examples  of  American 
quick  actiott^  the  Chairman  states: 

"The  record  made  by  the  Skinner  & 
Eddy  Company,  of  Seattle,  is  a  case  in 
point.  That  company  laid  the  keel  for 
an  8,800-ton  vessel  which  was  launched  in 
sixty-four  days.  She  was  delivered  to  the 
Fleet  Corporation  on  January  5,  and 
started  on  the  first  voyage  on  January  14. 
This  record  accomplishment  shows  what 
can  be  done  in  live,  wide-awake,  efficient 
American  shipyards. 

"  W<>  received  a  telegjam  from  the  Moore 
Sliipl)uilding  Company,  of  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, announcing  the  successful  launch- 
ing of  one  of  their  large  vessels.  Twenty 
minutes  later  we  received  another  tele- 
gi'am  from  the  same  company  announcing 
the  launching  of  a  second  ship  of  the  satne 
type,  and  forty  minutes  afterward  a  third 
telegram  saying  that  a  third  vessel  of 
similar  character  had  gone  overboard. 
This  was  the  record  of  one  American  ship- 
yard: The  launching  of  three  8,800-ton 
vessels  in  a  single  afternoon,  an  accom- 
plishment which,  I  believe,  is  unrivaled 
in  the  world's  annals  of  shipbuilding. 

"There  are  two  methods  for  computing 
Ihe  construction  of  tonnage  to  show  what 
is  accomplished.  One  is  by  showing  the 
tonnage  in  the  water.  When  a  great 
many  ships  are  put  under  construction 
at  the  same  time  the  question  that  should 
ho  asked  is  how  are  these  ships  progress- 
ing; how  near  to  completion  is  the  \ast 
program.     I  will  give  you  the  answer. 

"The  total  amount  of  our  steel  con- 
struction program  to-day  is  8,205,708 
deadweight  tons.  This  is  made  up  of 
.'), l()0,:i(X)  deadweight  tons  under  contract 
with  tht>  Emergency  P"'leet  Corporation, 
uiul  ;i.04r),408  d(\*idwoight  tons  of  re- 
quisition vessels.  Of  this  tot^l  steel  con- 
struction, 2,121,508  deadw(>ight  tons,  or 
approximately  twenty-eight  per  cent., 
has  been  completed.  That  means  that 
in  addition  to  the  building  of  our  big  new 
yards  we  have  also  been  building  ships. 
That  is  the  i)rogram  for  st('»>l  ships  ad- 
vanced twenty-eight  per  cent,  toward 
completion.  Of  the  amount  of  steel  ships 
under  contract  and  under  requisition, 
6or),4.')0  deadweight  tons,  or  approximately 
eight   per  cent.,   were  actually  completed 
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and  in  service  on  March  1  of  this  year. 
This  amount  of  floating  tonnage  exceeds 
our  total  output  in  1916,  including  steel, 
wooden,  and  sailing  vessels  by  approxi- 
mately fifty  per  cent." 

Chairman  Hurley  tells  us  also  that  the 
Germans  thought  they  would  prevent  us 
from  using  their  vessels  in  American 
waters  by  crippling  the  machinery,  but 
American  ingenuity  spoiled  their  trick,  and 
with  the  expenditure  of  S8,000,000  we 
have  succeeded  in  placing  in  our  war- 
service  and  in  the  service  of  the  Allies 
112  first-class  German  and  Austrian  ves- 
sels, which  represent  a  carrying  capacity 
of  nearly  800,000  deadweight  tons.  Of 
acute  interest  is  the  statement  of  Chair- 
man Hurley  on  labor,  which  he  calls  the 
"strong  right  arm"  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
As  to  conscription  of  labor  for  the  ship- 
yards he  is  opposed  to  such  a  policy. 
The  vast  majority  of  our  workmen  are 
men  of  intelligence,  he  tells  us,  and  when 
they  realize  that  defection  on  their  part 
will  not  only  imperil  the  nation,  but  also 
injure  their  fellow  workers  in  almost  every 
field  of  industry,  he  feels  persuaded  that 
they  will  respond  to  all  demands  made  upon 
them.  He  does  regret,  however,  that 
there  are  some  workers  who  have  not 
yet  sensed  their  responsibility.  Many  are 
not  working  to  their  full  capacity,  and 
many,  because  of  the  high  w-ages  they  are 
receiving,  incline  to  take,  too  many  holi- 
days. Shipyard  labor  is  to-day  receiving 
the  highest  rate  of  wages  ever  paid  for  this 
work  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
additional  cost  of  our  ships,  due  to  in- 
creased wages  in  shipyards,  will  be  in 
excess  of  S300,000,000.  The  Shipping 
Board  expects,  therefore,  that  labor  "will 
render  for  this  increase  of  wages  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  production — that 
is,  the  output  of  ships."  The  chairman 
further  informs  us  that  the  scale  of  wages 
arranged  by  the  Shipping  Board's  labor 
adjustment  board  has  been  liberal.  The 
Board  has  not  blamed  labor  for  the  re- 
duced average  output  in  various  yards, 
but  he  expresses  the  wish  that  the  whole 
body  of  labor  should  put  forth  its  maximum 
effort,  encouraging  each  individual  work- 
man to  do  his  best  without  any  fear  of 
establishing  new  average  standards  when 
the  output  is  increased.  Chairman  Hurley 
proceeds: 

"There  have  been  inefiScient  shipyard 
owners  as  weU  as  inefficient  w^orkmen. 
Where  there  is  an  inefficient  owner,  who 
does  not  understand  the  view-point  of 
labor  and  w^ho  thinks  only  of  his  profits, 
labor  has  a  right  to  complain.  In  ^the 
speed  w^hich  was  necessary  in  the  early 
days,  when  the  plans  were  being  made 
and  the  first  contracts  were  being  let, 
some  of  the  work  w-as  given  to  men  who 
have  not  proved  their'  ability  to  get  re- 
sults. As  we  have  strengthened  our  con- 
tracts and  distributed  the  work  with 
greater  deliberation  and  care,  we  have 
Hkewise  had  in  mind  the  weeding-out  of 
the  employers  who  are  not  getting  the 
results  which  experience  has  shown  us 
we  should   get  from   efficient   men.     We 


Approprmte 
tot  fie  wor/c 
in  fiand 


/he  hand  of  the  blacksmith  and 
the  hand  of  the  artist  are  the  per- 
fect instruments  for  their  respective 
tasks — and  each   hand  plainly  reveals 
the  world  in  which  it  works. 

So  with  the  paper  you  are  using  in 
your  printed  matter.  It  must  fit  its 
purpose  and  befit  your  business. 

Strathmore  papers  are  offered  in  a 
variety  of  textures  and  tints  that 
make  it  easy  to  find  one  appropriate 
to  your  business  and  definitely  expres- 
sive of  the  elegance  and  exclusiveness 
or  strength  and  durability  of  your 
product.  Such  a  paper  literally  says 
your  say  and  increases  the  effectiveness 
of  every  word  you  print  upon  it.  Your 
printer  or  advertising  agent  will  help 
you  find  it. 

In  the  meantime,  write  for  "The  Language  of  Paper"  - 
a  talk  on  the  expressiveness  of  texture  and  color  in 
advertising,  by  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Strathnioru 
Paper  Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  .S.  A. 


Jtratn, 


more 

Qmtity  Paperj 


Insure  BY  MAIL;  Save  93^% 


■f- 


Protect  yourself  and  familyby  taking  out  a  policyin  the 
POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  You  can  do  it 
by  corresponding  directly  with  the  Company  which  many 
find  more  satisfactory    than   dealing  through    an   agent. 

You  save  money  too,  and  gret  advantages  and  benefits  that 
other  companies  do  not  or  can  not  give. 

In  the  pasttwelve  years  15.000  people  have  taken  insurance 
by  the  Postal's  direct  method  (without  agents)  and  the  Com- 
pany has  distributed  over  $10,000,000  — all  by  mail  — and  haa 
received  many  more  millions  in  premiums  through  the  mail. 

The  Postal  way  is  the  best  way.  Write  today,  mentioning 
literary  Digest,  with  daU  of  birth  and  occupation. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

'  'in  ft'h^""  r^o"  ^s^o  ^r'f^   RtsouTCCS.  $9,500,000  Jnsurance  in  force,  $40,000,000  . 

NEW  YORK 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Willard  Threade^^MMter  InsulationJ 


"Is  There  Really  Much  Difference 

in  Batteries?" 


That's  a  question  many  a  car- 
owner  has  asked  himself,  when 
he  considers  the  purchase  of  a 
new  battery. 

Fortunately,  the  answer  is  easy,  if 
you  distinguish  between  thcfoi^  things, 
on  which  battery  life  and  efficiency  de- 
pend, and  the  tittle  details,  which 
arc  less  important  individually,  though 
taken  all  together  they  make  consider- 
able difference  between  high-class,  well- 
built  batteries  on  the  one  hand  and 
cheap  batteries  on  the  other. 

Let's  consider  the  second  class  first 


— strength  and  durability  of  box  and 
jars,  size  of  terminals,  quality  of  seal- 
ing compound,  careful  selection,  testing 
and  mixing  of  the  lead  oxides  for  plates, 
design  of  grid,  and  so  on. 

Some  of  these  little  things  used  to 
he  big  things,  until  Willard  had  so 
successfully  demonstrated  the  value  of 
them  that  they  were  generally  adopted. 

But  so  far  as  all  of  them  put  together 
are  concerned — which  battery  has  the 
biggest  and  highest  average  ? 

Isn't  it  logical  to  suppose  it  is  the 
battery  which  is  built  by  the  largest 


and  oldest  builder  of  automobile  start- 
ing and  lighting  batteries — with  the 
widest  experience  and  most  complete 
facilities  ? 

— the  battery  which  has  year  after 
ve'ar  been  used  as  standard  equipment 
by  about  85'  [  of  all  car-builders  ? 

Such  leadership  could  not  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  except  by  su- 
perior quality  in  every  little  detail. 

And  now  consider  the  big  difference 
— one  on  which  the  life  of  the  current 
producing  plates  is  directly  dependent 
—INSULATION. 
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Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
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"Yes — Especially  in  Regard  to 
INSULATION" 


This  "Still  Better  Willard" 
has  Threaded  Rubber  Insula- 
tion between  its  plates. 

It  is  one  of  those  rare  discov- 
eries that  go  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  battery  —  transforming  it 
into  a  newer,  still  better  product. 

It  is  a  thing  battery  engineers 
wanted  for  years  —  a  really 
practical  hard  rubber  protec- 
tion for  battery  plates. 

All   sorts   of  ways  had  been 


tried  to  devise  a  rubber  insula- 
tion that  would  preserve  the 
superior  insulating  qualities  of 
rubber  without  either  de- 
creasing the  voltage  or  in- 
creasing battery  size  and 
weight. 

The  problem  was  to  find  the 
proper  method  of  allowing  the 
battery  solution  to  pass  through 
the  insulation,  this  being  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  voltage. 

Willard  found  the  answer  by 


piercing  the  hard  rubber  insula- 
tion with  196,000  tiny  threads. 

The  results  have  been  so  re- 
markable, the  demand  for  the 
Still  Better  Willard  has  been  so 
insistent  —  that  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  get  the  facts  at  first 
hand. 

Call  at  the  Service  Station  and  let  me  show 
you  the  battery.  Meantime,  write  Willard 
Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleveland,  for 
their  interesting  free  booklet,  A-1,  "The  Story 
of  196,000  Little  Threads." 

Willard  Service 
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intend  to  know  what  the  costs  and  the 
profits  are  in  ever\'  yard.  We  feel  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  this  information. 

"We  have  felt  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
see  to  it  that  the  problem  of  housing  the 
workmen  in  these  vast  new  plants  we  have 
been  creating  was  solved  with  eare.  We 
have  not  rushed  into  this  work  with  closed 
eyes.  Our  duty  is  to  guard  the  public 
expenditures;  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no 
abuse  of  the  liberality  of  Congress  in  the 
matter  of  appropriations.  Every  dollar 
expended  must  bring  a  dollar's  worth  of 
return  to  the  Government.  The  cost- 
plus  system  has  been  banned  by  Congress 
in  the  housing  operations,  because  Congress 
itself,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  have  felt 
that  there  should  be  a  greater  check,  not 
merely  upon  profits,  but  upon  the  actual 
cost  of  all  work  done  for  the  Government. 

"The  new  yards  have  been  established, 
wherever  possible,  away  from  the  con- 
gested districts,  and  while  this  was  neces- 
sary, it  brought  with  it  the  problem  of 
transportation  as  well  as  of  housing.  We 
are  arranging  now  for  proper  transporta- 
tion as  well  as  for  proper  housing. 

"Training  of  new  workmen  fol*  the 
yards  has,  in  itself,  proved  a  difficult  task, 
but  we  are  accomplishing  it.  We  have 
established  a  large  training-school  at  New- 
port News,  to  which  247  skilled  mechanics, 
selected  from  twenty-two  yards,  have  been 
detailed  for  a  six  weeks'  course  of  intensive 
training  to  fit  them  as  instructors  for  re- 
cruits brought  into  the  various  shipyards. 
Our  latest  report  shows  that  115  of  those 
have  completed  the  course  and  have  been 
sent  out  as  instructors.  These  men  rep- 
resent sixteen  trades.  The  men  who  are 
taking  this  instruction  course  will  be  cap- 
able of  training  an  industrial  army  of  37,- 
000  men.  A  department  for  training  electric 
welders  has  also  been  established.        , 

"We  have  recruited  a  volunteer  force  of 
250,000  highly  skilled  mechanics  who  have, 
with  a  patriotism  that  has  made  us  all 
proud,  agreed  to  hold  thejnselves  in 
readiness  for  our  call.  These  men  are 
being  held  in  reserve,  remaining  in  their 
|)resent  employment  until  such  time  as 
in  the  development  of  our  yards  the  de- 
mand ari.ses  for  their  .services. 

"As  a  further  evidence  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  has  already  been  effected, 
let  me  say  that  in  1916  there  were  loss  than 
4.'3,O00  men  employed  in  all  the  shipyards 
of  the  country,  and  on  March  2,  1918,  we 
had  increased  this  number  to  236,000,  of 
which  170,089  were  working  on  actual  ship- 
construction  and  the  remainder  in  yard- 
construction  and  other  branches  of  the 
industry.  Thousands  of  others  are  em- 
ployed in  taking  out  the  timbers  for  our 
wooden  construction  and  at  the  scores  of 
inland  steel-plants  which  are  fabricating 
the  parts  for  steel  vessels. 

"This  brings  me  to  the  point  where  I 
desire  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  what 
have  been  popularly  termed  our  three 
fabricating  shipyards.  The  term  is  more 
or  less  a  misnomer,  for  these  yards,  located 
at  Hog  Island,  Newark  Bay,  and  Bristol, 
Pennsylvania,  are  in  reality  assembling- 
yards.  The  ship-building  materiuls  which 
will  go  into  th(!  making  of  vessels  launched 
at  these  yards  are  being  fabricated  in 
scores  of  steel-plants,  scattered  throughout 
the  country  jis  far  West  as  Omaha,  Xeb. 
In  some  instanc«<s  ninety-live  per  cent. 
of  the  work  on  these  materials  is  being 
done  at  points  far  remote  from  the  ship- 
yards. The  so-<'alled  fal>ricated  ship  is 
almost  a  new  method  of  siiiiHconstruction 
-almost  as  new  to  Kngland  as  i(  is  t«t  us. 
But  from  the  progress;  of  the  work  as  it  has 
thus   far  dcNcloped   we  arc  confident  that 


it  will  be  the  means  of  adding  millions  ,of 
tons  to  our  merchant  marine. 

"These  three  assembling  yards,  ^vith  their 
fifty  ways  at  Hog  Island,  twenty-eight  at 
Newark  Bay,  and  twelve  at  Bristol,  will, 
when  they  are  in  full  operation,  produce  in 
a  single  year  more  ships  than  England, 
the  greatest  maritime  nation  of  the  world, 
has  ever  been  able  to  turn  out  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  Already  at  the  yards  of  the 
Submarine  Boat  Company  at  Newark  Bay, 
fifteen  keels  have  been  laid,  and  thirteen 
more  will  be  put  down  as  soon  as  the  re- 
maining ways,  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, are  completed.  By  the  time  the  last 
way  is  finished  the  vessel  on  the  first  way 
will  be  well  on  toward  completion;  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  slipt  into  the  water 
another  keel  will  be  laid  in  its  place,  and 
we  will  thus  have  a  continuous  series  of 
vessels  dropping  into  the  water  from  this 
yard  at  the  rate  of  two  a  week.  Even 
greater  tonnage  will  be  produced  at  Hog 
Island,  with  its  larger  number  of  ways  and 
the  bigger  type  of  vessels  which  are  being 
constructed  there. 

"When  the  high  point  in  the  curve  of  pro- 
duction finally  is  reached  and  the  magni- 
tude of  America's  ship-building  program  is 
realized,  it  will  be  a  continuous  performance 
of  production  and  launching. 

"  If  you  will  take  a  glance  at .  the  map 
of  the  world  you  will  see  that  three- 
fourths  of  it  is  covered  with  water.  Great 
Britain  long  ago  made  it  her  policy  to 
maintain  control  of  this  greater  part  of 
the  world's  surface.  But  we  also  have 
taken  first  rank  among  the  Powers,  and  our 
first  need  is  for  a  great  merchant  marine. 
Our  gigantic  program  for  ship-construc- 
tion will  place  us  in  a  position  where 
we  can  rely  on  native  resources  rather 
than  be  dependent  on  the  fleets  of  our 
competitors,  as  it  has  been  very  largely 
in  the  past.  No  nation  can  be  great  com- 
mercially unless  it  has  its  own  manufac- 
turing and  its  own  shipping,  and  this  is 
the  goal  which  will  be  passed  in  peace  if 
we  can  reach  it  in  war. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  leading  ship -building 
nations  in  the  world. 

"We  will  have  the  largest  number  of 
shipyards,  the  materials,  and  the  labor,  and 
when  our  shii>-building  plants  are  com- 
pleted and  are  well  organized  on  sound 
business  lines  so  as  to  produce  ships  cheaply 
and  rapidly,  we  will  not  only  produce  suf- 
ficient ships  to  become  the  leader  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world  by  furnishing  trans- 
portation at  reasonable  rates,  thereby  per- 
forming a  service  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  we  will  l)uild  ships  in  such  large  num- 
bers and  at  such  fair  i)rices  that  we  will 
become  the  Mekka  of  the  ship-building 
trade  of  the  world. 

"1  have  outlined  the  entire  situation — 
in  utmost  frankness — concealing  nothing, 
for  we  have  nothing  to  conceal.  Shipping 
is  the  essenc^e  of  th(>  struggle  in  which  the 
world  is  now  engag(>d  —Ihv  central  beam 
in  the  whole  war-structun>.  If  that  fails, 
all  (>Ise  fails.  We  are  engjiged  in  a  race 
with  the  subnuirine.  We,  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  are  alive  to  the  needs  of  tiic  situa- 
tion. Th(>  whole  Cio\ crnuKMit  in  Wasli- 
inglon  is  alive  to  it,  and  there  is  comi)l('tc 
cooperation  to  bring  success  in  (his  great- 
est task  to  which  America  has  set  her.self." 

FOOD    lOK   OURSELVES  AND  THE 
ALLIES 

•Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Auierican,  fa- 
mous as  the  chief  of  th(>  Belgian  relief 
long  before  we  got  into  (he  war,  was  ask(>d 
by  cable  to  Loudou  by  President  Wilson 


in  May,  1917,  to  come  to  Washington  to 
report  on  the  food  conditions  of  the  Allied 
countries.  By  authority  of  the  Food 
Control  Act  of  August  10,  1917,  President 
W^ilson  appointed  him  Administrator  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administration. 
The  organization  of  this  emergency  de- 
partment of  war-activities  rapidly  ex- 
panded until  at  the  close  of  our  first 
war-year  the  personnel  in  the  W^ashingtou 
offices  include  about  one  hundred  volun- 
teers— heads  of  departments,  assistants, 
and  others — and  seventeen  hundred  paid 
employees — clerks,  stenographers,  typists, 
and  others.  There  is  an  official  representa- 
tive of  the  Food  Administration  in  each 
State  (as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii),  called 
Federal  Food  Administrators,  and  each 
one  has  a  staff  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
State.  In  addition,  an  elaborate  county 
organization  has  been  effected  in  forty-one 
States.  Altogether,  there  are  at  present  two 
thousand  six  hundred  county  Food  Adminis- 
trators with  an  average  of  four  thousand  or- 
ganized workers  in  each  State  officially  affil- 
iated with  the  Food  Administration.  These 
workers  include  governmental  and  munici- 
pal officials,  such  as  health  officers,  pure- 
food  inspectors,  weights  and  measures 
inspectors,  and  also  many  teachers,  officers 
in  women's  clubs,  and  so  forth.  The  staff 
of  each  Federal  F'ood  Administrator  and 
each  County  Administrator  is  organized, 
as  far  as  it  may  be  in  general  correspon- 
dence, to  the  staff  organization  at  Wash- 
ington, including  divisions  of  conservation, 
distril)ution,  cooperating  organizations, 
educational  publicity,  and  the  like. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  Food  Administration  is  the  constant 
conferring  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator  and  the  Federal  Food  Ad- 
ministrators with  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent food  trades  and  organizations,  and 
with  producers  and  consumers  and  dis- 
tributers. Mr.  Hoover  has  held  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  con- 
ferences in  Washington,  which  have  been 
attended  by  leading  representati\es  of  all 
food  interests  from  all  over  the  country. 
No  regulations  have  been  made,  nor  any 
important  requests  for  cooperati\e  work, 
without  previous  consultation  and  con- 
ference with  the  groups  most  directly 
interested. 

As  a  r(>sult  of  the  activities  of  the  Food 
Administration,  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  maintain  a  constant  sending  of 
the  needed  foodstuffs  overseas,  without 
radical  disarrangement  of  ordinary  coni- 
nuTcial  iiracti.ses  in  the  United  States,  and 
without  any  serious  hardship  to  the  people 
o(  the  country.  Altho  war-prices  must 
obtain  during  times  of  war,  not  only  in 
the  warring  countries  themselves,  but  in 
all  neutral  countries  having  direct  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  countries  at  war, 
the  United  States  Food  Administration 
has  b(>(>n  nh\v  to  s(abili/,(>  the  pric(>s  of  the 
more  importuut  staple  food  conuuoditics 
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'HEN  mother  looks  at   your 
fat,  pink   cheeks,  and    happy 
smile,  she  thinks  of  the  nicest 
little  story  to  tell  you  some  day. 


The  Story  She  Will 
Tell  Baby  Some  Day 

VV! 


"You  were  thin  and  pale,  had  vomiting 
spells,  and  summer  complaint. 

"Then  father  went  to  our  nearest  drug- 
gist, and  he  suggested  DENNOS  FOOD, 
Father  brought  home  a  package,  and  when 
mother  called  up  dear  old  Dr.  Brown  to  ask 
his  advice,  he  said :  'Fine !  I  always  recom- 
mend DENNOS  FOOD'— and  in  only  a  lit- 
tle while,  darling,  you  were  well." 


D 


ENNOS  FOO 

THE  WHOLE  WHEAT  MILK  MODIFIER 
**Makes  Babies  Thrive'* 


D 


When  a  mother  cannot  nurse  her  baby  she 
should  always  use  a  food  that  closely  approxi- 
mates mother's  milk. 

DENNOS  FOOD  combined  with  fresh  cow's 
milk  forms  the  most  successful  substitute. 

DENNOS  FOOD  is  based  upon  whole  wheat, 
scientifically  prepared  with  the  exact  ingredients 


needed  to  nourish  baby — aiding  natural  growth, 
strong  bones  and  good  blood. 

The  tonic  effect  of  DENNOS  FOOD  makes  it 
reliable  for  the  relief  of  many  baby  ailments. 
Physicians  everywhere  heartily  approve  of  this 
splendid  baby  food,  and  constantly  recommend  it 
to  mothers. 


Ask   YOUR  Doctor  or  Druggist 

DENNOS  FOOD  COMPANY,  ?oniandfor^:^'6!''^s"'X' 


Prices:  40c,  75c,  and  $3.00 

Progressive  Druggists  have  it  in  stock 
or  will  get  it  on  short  notice. 

If  your  druggist  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  send 
a  package  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price  and  your 
druggist's   name. 


FREE  Baby  Book  for  Mothers 

The  intelligent  care  of  your  baby  now  ha.s  a  most  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  its  future  health  and  happiness.  Our  book 
"The  Baby's  Health  and  Food,"  gives  authoritative  informa- 
tion on  proper  care  and  feeding  of  your  biiby.  Discusses  im- 
portant problems  which  confront  a  mother.  Write  for  a  copy 
at   once — free    lo    mothers   and    pro.speit ive    mothers. 
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Exquisite  IVORY  PY-RA-LIN 


Mark  X  before  subiect  that  interests  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E,  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOUKS  dr  CO. 

ADVERTISING   DIVISION 

WILMINGTON,  L.  D.  DELAWARE 


Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Challenge  Collars 

Industrial  Dynamites 

Transparent  Sheeting 

Blasting  Powder 

Py-ra-lin  Rods  6-  Tubes 

Farm  Explosives 

Sanitary  Wall  Firush 

jHunting&Trapshooting 

Town  6-  Country  Paint 

Anesthesia  Ether 

1  Viirolac  Varnish 

Metal  Lacquers 

1  Flowkote  Enamel 

Pyroxylin  Solvents 

Antoxide  Iron  Paint 

Py-ra-lin  Enamels 

^  Bridgeport  Finishes 

Commercial  Acids 

Auto  Enamel 

Alums 

Rayntite  Top  Material 

Pigment  Bases 

Motor  Fabrikoid 

Tar  Distillates 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Bronze  Powder 

Name 

Address 
City 


Siaie 


The  Appropriate  Birthday  Gift 

America's  fairest  women  know  but  one  toilet- 
ware. The  rich  beauty  and  willing  service  of 
IVORY  PY-RA-LlN  hold  it  always  in  first 
consideration. 

Lace  work  from  old  Bruges,  rarest  scents  of 
the  far  eaist,  or  silks  wonderful  as  the  morning, 
look  for  the  companionship  of  IVORY 
PY-RA-LIN.  There  rest  harmony  and  taste. 
IVORY  PY-RA-LlN,  in  the  home,  is  a  token 
of  refinement. 

Always  on  display  in  the  better  stores — each 
genuine  piece  daintily  stamped  with  the  name, 
IVORY  PY-RA-LIN. 

A  brochure  upon  request. 
The  Arlington  Works, 

Ov\'necl  and  Operated  by 

E.  1.  DU  PONT  DE   NEMOUFkS  6-   CO, 

725  Broadway         ^         .         -         New  York,  N.  Y. 
Canadian  Office  and  Factory,  Toronto,  Ont 
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Visit  the  Du  Pont  Protjucis  Store, 
105  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  Ciiy,  N.  J. 


THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ARE 

E.  I.  du  Pom  de  Nemours  6-  Company,   Wilmington,  DeUware Explosives 

Du  Pom  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington.  Delaware Le»ther  Substitutes 

Du  Pont  C)iemical  Works.  Equitable  BIdg  ,  N.Y..        Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
The  Arlington  Works.  72S  Broadway,  NY...    Ivory  Py  ra-linand  Cleanable  Collars 

Harrison  Work>.   Philadelphia    Pa Paints.  Pigments,  Acids  &•  Chemicals 

Du  Pont   Dye  Works.  Wilmington.  Delaware  ..  Dyes  and   Dye  Bises 


aud  to  prevent  profiteeriug  to  a  very  large 
degree.  It  has  met,  on  the  whole,  with  a 
wide-spread,  earnest,  and  effective  co- 
operation from  the  people  of  the  country 
and  has  been  able  to  effect  an  actual  con- 
servation of  food  which,  tho  it  can  not  be 
exprest  in  exact  figures,  is  none  the  less 
real.  The  Food  Administrator  has  re- 
cently estimated  that  the  consumption  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  is  now  at  least 
fifteen  per  cent,  below  the  prewar  normal. 

From  July  1,  1914,  to  March  1,  1918,  the 
United  States  exported  to  Europe  enough 
food  to  ration  completely  (jO,000,000  people, 
with  an  additional  protein  ration  for  23,- 
000.000  more.  The  total  exportalions  of 
w  beat  and  wheat-flour  (in  terms  of  wheat) 
to  England,  France,  and  Italy  in  this 
period  were  520,059,000  bushels,  or  an 
annual  average,  of  143,471,000  bushels. 
The  ])ork  exi)orts  have  amounted  to  3,- 
000,000,000  pounds  (818,335  per  year,  on 
the  average),  and  the  exports  of  fresh  beef 
reached  660,318,000,  or  an  average  yearly 
of  180,087,000  pounds.  The  export  of 
dairy  products  has  amounted  to  604,000,- 
tHX)  potmds,  giving  a  yearly  average  of 
104,786,000  pounds,  and  the  sugar  exports 
ha\e  reached  the  total  of  2,8.50,000,000, 
which  means  a  yearlj'  average  of  777,234,- 
000  pounds. 

The  whole  effort  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  can  be  summed  up 
in  a  single  sentence:  it  is  trying  to  help  win 
the  war  by  mobilizing  the  entire  food- 
sources  of  America  and  the  patriotic  co- 
operation in  food-control  and  food-saving 
of  all  the  people  of  the  nation.  There  fol- 
lows the  account  of  its  stewardship. 

On  August  14  the  President,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Food  Administrator, 
authorized  by  executive  order  the  creation 
of  the  Food  Administration  Grain  Cor- 
poration, with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,- 
000.  On  the  same  day  the  Food  Admin- 
istration issued  an  order  requiring  the 
obtaining  of  licenses  by  all  wheat  and  rye 
millers  and  elevators  excepting  millers 
operating  mills  of  a  daily  capacity  of  one 
hundred  barrels  or  less. 

On  August  30  the  President  announced 
the  fair  price  of  wheat  ($2.20)  which  would 
be  paid  by  the  Government.  This  price 
has  been  determined  by  the  Fair  Price 
Committee,  representing  producers  and 
consumers,  appointed  by  the  President. 

On  September  4,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion Grain  Corporation  opened  its  offices 
for  the  purchase  of  wheat. 

These  various  measures  affecting  the 
handUng  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  thus 
put  into  force  gave  the  control  of  the  wheat 
and  wheat-flour  of  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  Food  Administration.  As  a 
result  it  has  been  possible  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  price  for  flour  which  affords  a 
material  increase  in  the  price  obtained  by 
the  wheat-farmer  and  a  material  decrease 
in  its  cost  to  the  consumer.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  radical  cutting  out  of 
the  middleman  profits. 


The  Li 

On  September  7  the  second  step  in  the 
adoption  of  a  general  licensing  system 
for  the  food-trades  was  taken  by  the  is- 
suance from  the  Food  Administration  of  a 
regulation  requiring  all  importers,  manu- 
facturers, and  refiners  of  sugar,  sirups,  and 
molasses  to  secure  licenses. 

On  October  1  an  arrangement  with  the 
sugar-refiners  was  efl'ccted  by  which  they 
agreed  to  refine  sugar  on  a  net  margin 
between  the  cost  of  their  raw  material 
and  the  selling  price  of  the  refined  product 
of  approximately  1.3  cents  per  pound  after 
trade  discounts  were  deducted.  This  ar- 
rangement stabilized  the  price  of  all  sugar 
consumed  in  America  and  .sent  to  the 
Allies,  and  prevented  the  otherwise  in- 
evitable sky-rocketing  of  prices  to  the 
consumer  which  was  plainly  imminent. 

On  October  8  importers,  manufacturers, 
storers,  and  distributers  of  sixty-four 
staple  food-commodities  were  required 
to  secure  licenses.  The  development  of  the 
licensing  system  was  continued  by  regula- 
tions issued  later  as  follows:     November 

7,  manufacturers  of  bakery  products  using 
ten  barrels  or  more  of  flour  per  week  were 
required  to  secure  licenses;  November  15, 
manufacturers,  importers,  storers,  and  dis- 
tributers of  white  arsenic  and  insecticides 
containing  arsenic  were  required  to  obtain 
licenses  (this  being  made  necessary  by  the 
growing  difficulty  of  farmers,  gardeners, 
and  orchardists  in  securing  sufficient 
arsenical  insecticides  for  the  proper  pi'o- 
duction  of  their  crops);  January  3,  1918, 
all  importers,  manufacturers,  storers,  and 
distributers  of  ammonia,  ammoniacal 
liquors,  and  ammonium  sulfate  were  put 
under  license. 

On  January  10,  1918,  importers,  manu- 
facturers, storers,  and  distributers  of  feeds 
(for  animals)  and  of  alimentary-  pastes 
(macaroni,  spaghetti,  etc.);  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
any  products  derived  from  wheat  or  rye; 
certain  canners  of  peas,  dried  beans,  corn, 
tomatoes,  salmon,  and  sardines  who  were 
not  included  in  the  proclamation  of  October 

8,  all  salt-water  fishermen  engaged  in  the 
commercial  distribution,  iiududing  catch- 
ing and  selling,  of  salt-water  fish,  were 
required  to  secure  licenses.  Finally,  on 
January  30,  bakers  using  three  barrels 
and  overjof  flour  each  month  and  roasters 
of  green  coffee  were  required  to  secure 
licenses. 

Through  its  Division  of  Distribution,  the 
Food  Administration  has  licensed  eighteen 
thousand  grocers,  including  all  wholesale 
dealers  and  those  retailers  doing  a  business 
of  $100,000  a  year  and  over.  These  mer- 
chants are  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Food  Administration, 
and  if  they  do  not  observe  them  their 
licenses  can  be  revoked.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  rules  provides  that  the 
licensee  shall  sell  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost 
rather  than  on  the  market  as  heretofore. 
This  is  a  ver-\'  radical  change  from  usual 
commercial    practise,    but    the    great    ma- 
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Famous  Kitchens 
Use   the    McCRAY 

In  thousands  of  the  Famous  Kitchens 
of  the  United  States — in  the  Restau- 
rants of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  Washington  —  in  the 
U.  S.  Pure  Food  Testing  Laboratories 
—  in  Hotels,  Clubs,  PubHc  Institu- 
tions, Hospitals,  Colleges,  Restaurants 
and  Private  Residences  —  wherever 
efficient  refrigeration  is  demanded  the 
McCRAY  is  used. 

The  superiority  of  the  McCRAY  is 
not  accidental.  It  is  the  result  of  over 
30  years'  experience  in  building  high 
grade  refrigerators. 


^Iff 


Sanitary  Refrigerators 

prevent  waste  and  spoilage  of  perishable 
foods  liy  keeping  them  fresh  and  healthful. 
The  McCRAY  Patented  System  of  Refrig- 
eration gives  a  constant  circulation  of  cold, 
dry  air,  which  prevents  tainting  or  odors. 

Any  McCRAY  Refrigerator  can  be  ar- 
ranged with  outside  icing  door  for  icing  from 
the  side  or  rear  porch.  This  permits  the 
milkman  to  put  the  milk  on  the  ice  immedi- 
ately—  it  also  keeps  the  iceman  with  his 
muddy  tracks  outside  your  kitchen  and  re- 
lieves you  entirely  of  this  annoyance. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  which  illustrates  and 
describes  a  great  variety  of  stock  sizes — ranging  in 
price  from  $40.00  up.  Special  sizes  are  built  to  order 
for  particular  requirements  or  to  match  the  interior 
finish.    Ask  for  catalog — 

No.  93  for  Residences 

No.  62  for  Meat  Markets 

No.  71  for  Grocers  and  Delicatefsens 

No.  51  for  Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Clubs 

McCRAY  Refrigerator  Co. 

S24  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 

.Salesrooms  hi  All  Priuciptil  Cilus 
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VSigtmits 


YELLOW 

KING 
HUMBERT 


IT  is  well  that  we  keep  the  liomc  tires 
hurtling,  also  well  that  the  home  g^rouiuls 
everywhere  in  America  be  kept  at  our  best 
standards.  No  ()lants  make  such  an  effective 
Slimmer  showing  in  lawns  ami  borders.  For 
20  years  we  have  specialized  in  these  Cirand 
Tropical  Plants.  Here  are  our  ch<>i(■e^t 
three  for  1918 — 


YELLOW  KING  HUMBERT 


foot. 


Kirst  Giant  Wllow  ('anna,  (ioldcn  yrilow,  ,>it>f)t- 
ted  rpd,  Rri't'n  toliaKc.  t'ne(|iiallfii  in  its  niai;- 
nificence.     Each,  25c;  doz.,  $2.50. 

KING  HUMBERT  4-foot.  The  largest 
..■.M^^^^^^^^^.^-^— ^^  an<l  iM-st  scarlet- 
floNvcrt'd.  br(>n/.i--li-a\'f(!  ('anna. 

Extra  size,  each,  20c;  doz.,  $2.00. 

HI  ]NC  ARIA  3  '-'-foot.  Tin-  most  wonderful 
nul-<0/\I\.l/\  ,,.j^^  (anna.  Planted  alone 
or  with  Yellow  Kint;  HuinlHrt.  the  effect  is  niai;- 
niticent  to  behold.     Each,  25c;  doz.,  $2.25. 

3  each  of  above  (g  plants) .  « prepaid,  $2.00 

6  each  of  above  (iS  plants) prepaid,    i.50 

All  other  Uiuiers  in  Cannas,  Roses,  Glnilioli  and  Hardy 
Perennials,  described  in  our  i,yj-l)a;ie  i  alalitutte,  "Gar- 
dening llhislralid."     Mailed  FREE  everywhere. 

VAUGHAN'S    SEED    STORE 

il-M  W.  Randolph   Street,  Dept.  D,         C:HICAG0 
4l-4.i   Barclay  Street,  Dept.  D,  NEW  YORK 


Che/iervict  in  your  home 
— ailc  your  grocer  for 

Creamed    Chicken  •  la  Kino^ 
WclahRarel.it,  Lobstera/aNew- 
luiiif,  (Teamed   Finnan  liaddip 
Au  (.nttw      Crramrd   Cndtis)!,  \\'^ 
<*reanii'dSHlmi<ii'»(if^(7rf»'/i/V^M, 
i^liBifUrtxiAufiratin.Suerinlli&l- 
lanSpaK-hcttiorfJrared  Si>a(rhetti, 
Rt'aily  to  heat  and  8«Tve. 


K GARDEN 
SPECIAL 


4>.< 


>^  Colossal  Collection  of 

World's  Best  Seeds 

Food  will  win  the  war.    Pro- 
duce it.   A  war  garden  in  your 
chance  to  help.  Here's  a  mam- 
moth assortment  of  famous 
Inbell  Btrains— ti'sted— caro' 
fully  Bcleeted,  bin  yielding 
varictiea.   Will  grow  n  sufTi- 
cientquantity  of  fresh  vvga- 
tmhlon    U*    nupply   hlff   (amity 
rtummcr.  f  kJI  and  winter . 

1  l-kt.  .S«,«..t  Corn 100      /  UJllW/      ^^  »■■  J 

I     "      ll<-fitii  <K«rlvl.'.  .    (XT 
Mrkl.) 


Here's  the  Offer 

Karh  package  in  iron- 
uiiiel.Hlx'llhrand.  BouKht 
Binifly  would  cost  $1.B0. 
In  BperinI  War  Garden 
aaaortment  only  $1.00. 
Ordernow.  Pin  a  11.00 
bill  to  your  letter.  Vour 
money  refunded  U  yoo 
arc  notBatitiiicd. 


I  I'annlp   (V 

1     "      CabbwitlMnlnOrniO  ,  lOa 

I     "      Carrtut  I.Swrct  T«lil<i)    6c 

1  •■      l.<-ttU(o  (f:.rly  Curl.J   .    (><• 

2  "  R«<ll»h  lUKInilnl  .  .  .  .  lOe 
I  ••  Toni«t<i  l|.ariri-  fU<l).  .  lOe 
1  •■  ti'nilp'l-'or  Wlnt-r)  .  .  6c 
I    '      Swlsa  Oiard  ((jrp»n»? .   69 

tl.26 

I  CoDF  Profiuhla  G«rdKnii_(».2«. 

ti.r>o 
How  and  When  to  Plant— 
A  Wonderful  Book 

t;i\ri.,-..ini.l.n.  ,llr.-<-tionii.  Kl>. 
«t»li«»»  anviitio  U»  irrow  hl|r  crop*. 
Marhrl  (;»r.lrn«Tn  line  It.  Soil* 
r»*lflilarly  nt  '.i/w  por  c<»py.  Wf  In- 
r\\nir>  tttnmtHiirn  MiirrrHN  of  your 

iranlrn.  I«b«ir«  iai«  a*^  *a- 
■wl  ■■••  rr*«.     A  iMmtitl  brlntrn 

II  whclhrr  v.. 11  ..riVr  the  Wur 
(iwflrn  Sp*-*lul  c.r  ri.il. 

B.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.    ^■^^'^I'i 

l040M«c)>ai>t«SU  Jmthmvn.mivK^jM'^-'^i^'n^'^ 
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jorily  of  dealers  have  cooperated  willingly, 
and  the  monthly  reports  whicli  they  are 
nquired  to  send  into  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, showing  their  profits  on  the  licensed 
articles,  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  Food  Administration  has  no  power 
to  licen.se  retailers  doiiiK  a  business  of  less 
than  .'$1(J<),(K)()  a  year,  and  these  constitute 
over  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  retail 
frroeers  of  the  countr\'.  An  extensixo 
caiiipaifru,  however,  has  been  carried  on  l)y 
the  Distribution  Division,  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  these  unlicensed  retailers. 
Through  the  help  of  the  traveling  sales- 
men of  the  large  wliolesale  lious«">s,  who  have 
be(>n  made  special  I'epreseiitatives  of  the 
Food  Administration,  2")(),(XX)  out  of  the 
;).")0,(KK)  retail  grocers  of  the  country  have 
l)een  enrolled  as  meniliers  of  the  Food 
Administration.  Eacli  retail  grocer  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Food  Administration 
signs  a  pledge  to  gi\e  his  customers  the 
b(mefit  of  fair  and  moderate  prices.  A 
j)ost(T  to  this  effect  issued  by  the  Food 
Administration  is  displayed  by  each  re- 
tailer who  has  joined  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, so  that  every  customer  who  comes 
into  his  place  of  business  can  see  it. 

Any  retailer  who  does  not  live  .up  to  the 
pledge  and  charges  exorbitant  prices  runs 
the  risk  of  having  his  supplies  cut  off,  for 
wholesalers  are  forbidden  to  sell  to  viola- 
tors of  the  law,  under  the  penalty  of  ha\ing 
their  licensed  revoked. 

On  January'  18  the  I'resideiit  issued  a 
l)roclamation,  urging  a  more  intensive 
effort  to  save  food,  especially  wheat. 
On  January  20  the  Food  Administration 
issued  certain  wlveat-conservati<m  rules, 
wliich  required  millers  to  i)roduce  one 
barrel  of  Hour  (196  pounds)  from  264 
l)ounds  of  wheat.  This  i)roduces  a  flour 
which  is  still  white,  but  which  includes  from 
two  to  four  per  cent,  more  of  the  wheat- 
berry  than  that  produced  in  accordance 
with  the  i)revious  milling  custom.  This 
measure  raised  the  milling  extraction  to 
ai)pr().\'imately  seventy-four  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  ratio,  which  is 
equi\alent  to  about  79  per  cent,  in  terms 
of  the  European  ratio.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  milling  ratio  has,  for  some 
time,  been  about  81  per  cent,  in  England, 
8.5  per  cent,  and  80  per  c(>nt.  in  France, 
and  00  j)er  cent,  in  Italy  (all  reckoiH>d  in 
accordance  with  the  Euroi)(>an  ratio). 

Thes(>  rules  also  limited  ctTcal  whol(>- 
salers  to  the  purchas(>  from  the  millers  of 
not  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  their 
wlieafc  ])urchases  for  tlie  corn>spon(!ing 
months  of  1917,  and  recjuired  them,  in 
making  sales  to  the  retail  trade,  to  sell 
wheat-flour  only  when  other  c(>reals  were 
purcha.sed  in  the  same  aiiioiints — that  is, 
one  pound  of  other  cereiils  with  eacii  lumiid 
of  wh(>at-(lour. 

The  retail  dealers  were  also  re(|iiire(l  to 
sell  wheat-dour  to  consumers  only  with  an 
equal  weiglit  of  other  cereals  (corn-nH>al. 
corn-dour,  edible  corn-starcli.  hominy,  corn- 
grits,      barley-dour,      potato-dour,     sweet- 


jirpees 

eeds 

Grow 

Food  will  win  the  war 

Produce  it! 

Five  of  the  Finest 

Fordhook  Vegetables 

For  25c  ^^^  ^*''  '"^'' 

*  ^  one  packet  each 

of  the  following: 
Bean  Fordhook  Bush  Lima 

Beet  Burpee's  Columbia 

Lettace         Wayahead 
Radiih  Burpee's  Scarlet  Button 

Sweet  Com  Coiden  Bantam 
togetiier  with,  "Suggestions 
on  Seed  Sowing."  Five  col- 
lections for  $1.  to  different 
addresses  if  so  ordered.  If 
purchased  separately,  each 
collection  would  cost  55c. 

Burpee's  Annual 

216  pages,  103   colored  illustrations 

of  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  is  mailed  free  upon  request.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 
Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


?."«iiFEi(niB 


For 

Lawns 

and  Gardens 

DON'T  BE  satisfied  with  halfway 
results.       Note    the    photograph        ^__^^^j 
below  which  shows  on  the  right  how        Pllllll 
a  Cleveland  florist  improved  his  resuhs       HUUHiK 
by  the  use  of  Nitro-Fertile. 
NITRO  -  FERTILE    is    a 

clean,  odorless  and  complete 
plant-fo(xl  in  liquid  form  which 
makes  greener  lawns  and  more 
fruitful  gardens.  $1.00  fertilizes 
1500  square  feet. 

Send    25c    to    cover 
postage  and  cost  of  sam- 
ple for  10-day  gartien 
or  indoor  test.  Complete 
instructions  enclosed. 

THE  FERTILE  CHEMICAL  CO 
605  Ella^itone  BIdg 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Sample 

makes 

2  gallons 

plant-food 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  luui  earn  htg 
anniinl  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  swcialty  to 
nieasuie;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  ooenings  every- 
wliere  witli  all  the  trade  you  can  attena  to.  No  cajv 
ital  required  or  ijoods  to  buy.  no  asiency  or  solic  iting. 
AtiiireS'i  Stephenton  Laboratory,    3  Back  Etay,   Boiloo,  Man. 


Groii), 


aADiou 

FLOW^ERS    A1.L   tf^  \ 
SUMMER     FOR  *P  ■■• 


rhere  is  no  llowi'i  that  is  so  easily 
iTown  .iu<i  hloonis  so  readily  as 
lh<»  < '.l.ulioliis.  The  lonK  spikeji  arc 
;i.ieelii!  anil  fascinatiuK  in  their 
;reat  array  of  colors;  if  cut  an 
iii~i  llower  ojiens  and  placed  in 
ivater.  the  flowers  develop  for  a 
.  eek.  even  to  lie  last  bud.  Com- 
M  iiue  plantinK  in  April  and  re- 
pe.ii  .11  lo  ila\  intervals  until  end 
of  liine.  and  \  on  will  have  flowers 
until  l.iie  .\iitiinin.  Leaflet  "How 
to  Crow  "    iiu  hided   in  each  order. 

"Homewood  "•  Gladiolus 

Fine  Bulbs,   Many   Kindt  MiieJ 
FOR     $1.00     MAILED    FREE 

to  eiistoTuers  within  fourth  post.-il 
zone  (t)oo  miles)   from  ChieaKU  or 
New   Vork.      l''or    further   zones 
add    16  cents   In    .stamps. 
»<-'-/><'«<■  colored  catalogue    mailed   FREE    ei'eryu'here. 
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Vaughan's  Seed  Store 


.^l-n  Randolph  Street 
41-1)  Harclu.v  Street 


(;hu;.\go 

NEW  YORK 
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A  Perfect  Toilet  Soap 

For  Complexion,  Bath 
and  Hair 

"CouldntBeBetteriflt^^ 
Cost  a  Dollar  a  Cake*' 

WRISLEY-  PERFUMER 
CHICAGO 


Makers  of 
Wrisleyfe  San  Toy  Talcum  and  Wrisiey's  Toilet  Waters 
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potato-flour,  soya-bean-flour,  feterita-flour 
and  meals,  rice,  rice- flour,  oatmeal,  rolled 
oats,  and  buckwhoat-flour). 

ManufacturiTs  of  macaroni,  spaghetti, 
noodles,  crackers,  breakfast -foods,  pie, 
cake,  and  pastry  were  limited  in  their  pur- 
chases of  wheat-flour  to  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  seventy  i»er  cent,  of  their  pur- 
chases in  the  cornsijondiiif^  months  of 
1917. 

By  a  previous  n'^:ulati(m  of  the  Food 
Administration,    effective    December     H), 

1917,  bread  production  had  already  been 
standardized  tliroui^hout  the  country.  Uni- 
form loaf  weights  were  adopte<l,  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  sugar  and  shortfiiitig  that 
might  be  used  in  bread  was  fixed,  and  tlic 
basic  price  of  bread  was  understood  to 
be  its  price  when  .sold  undeliven'd  aiul  for 
cash. 

Now,  under  these  rules  of  Janiuiry  26, 

1918,  the  bak<>rs  were  required  to  mix 
twenty  per  cent,  of  flour  made  from 
cereals  other  than  wheat  with  their  wheat- 
flour,  both  in  bread  and  rolls.  This  bread 
is  called  Victory  Bread.  Bakers  were 
also  allowed  to  apply  the  name  Victory 
Bread  to  Grahajii  or  whole-wheat  bread, 
because  such  bread  is  made  of  flour  con- 
taining twenty-five  per  cent,  more  of  the 
wheat-grain  than  the  flour  which  is  used  in 
ordinary  wheat-bread. 

The  importance  of  these  limitations  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  fortj-  per  cent. 
of  the  entire  wh(>at-flour  used  in  the  coim- 
try  passes  through  the  shops  of  bakers 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

In  addition  to  this  general  regulation  of 
food  manufacture  and  distribution,  the 
Food  Administration  has  carried  on  a 
continuous  nation-wide  campaign  to  secure 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  i)e()i)Ie 
of  the  country  in  limiting  their  consujnp- 
tion  and  substituting  foods  of  which  we 
have  an  abundance  for  those  which  wc 
need  to  save  and  send  to  our  Army  f)\(  r- 
seas  and  to  tlie  soldiers  and  civilians  of 
the  Allies.  The  most  conspicuous  special 
activitj'  in  this  connection  was  the  "pledge- 
card  campaign,"  begun  October  28,  1917, 
and  lasting  for  al)out  two  weeks.  The 
housekeepers  signing  the  pledges  promised 
to  conform  to  the  regulations  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  Food  Administration  as  they 
were  issued  from  time  to  time.  Th(>  signer 
promised  to  follow  certain  specific  recjuests 
outlined  in  tin*  "lionie  card,"  wliicli  was 
given  out  at  the  tim<'  of  signing,  to  be  luing 
in  th«'  kitchen.  This  card  called  for  cer- 
tain wheatlessand  meatless  days  and  meals, 
for  a  general  .saving  of  sugar  and  fats,  and 
for  an  earnest  attempt  to  eliminate  all 
wast<'  ill  the  houscliold.  On  Xovcmber  10 
the  number  of  pledge  -  cards  signed  had 
reuchcil  i().2.")(),()()(),  and  now  tlieeiitire  num- 
ber signed  approxijuates  12,0(X),(XX).  These 
cards  pledge  the  adherence  to  the  Food 
Administration's  conservation  program  of 
approximately  (»ne-lialf  of  tlie  households 
of  til.'  liiited  States. 

Ill   .lamiary,    19IS,   ;i    new    iiiov  eiiieiil    in 
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the  line  of  voluntary  cooperation  in  food- 
saving  was  instituted  by  the  formation  in 
New  York  City  of  an  influential  committee 
of  women  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  an 
"honor  voluntary  ration."  (It  was,  until 
within  a  few  months,  on  the  basis  of  .such 
an  honor  voluntary  ration  that  most  of 
the  food-conser\ation  work  has  been 
carried  out  in  England.)  Several  mas.s- 
meetings  were  held  in  Xew  York,  at  which 
not  only  the  heads  of  households  were  pres- 
ent, but  also  the  chefs  and  butlers  of  many 
Xew  York  families,  who  pledged  them- 
selves to  ob.serve  the  \oluntary  ration  and 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  conserve 
food.  This  voluntary-ration  scheme  has 
sjiread  from  Xew  York  to  many  other 
cities  of  llie  country. 

An  imjxirtant  feature  in  connection  with 
the  food-conservation  campaign  has  been 
the  work  of  the  Home  Economics  Division 
of  the  Food  Administration.  This  divi- 
sion has  a  home  economies  director  in 
everj^  Slate  of  the  country,  many  of 
whom  are  located  at  the  State  (College  of 
Agriculture,  and  a  director  in  everj- 
county.  Both  State  and  county  directors 
are,  for  the  most  })art,  agents  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  conduct 
their  work  by  means  of  funds  appropri- 
ated by  that  department.  The  Home 
Economics  Division  also  works  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  county  representa- 
tives, all  over  the  country,  of  the  Women's 
Council  of  X'ational  Defense. 

This  division  maintains  intimate  touch 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  .  house- 
keepers throughout  the  country.  It  helps 
these'  housekeei^ers  to  adapt  their  menus 
and  recijjes  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Food  Administration  and  to  insure 
a  j)roper  and  successful  use  of  substitutes. 
Under  the  general  direction  of  this  division 
by  means  of  a  special  "Collegiate  Section," 
courses  are  now  lieing  gi\en  in  485  colleges 
and  230  normal  schools  of  the  country, 
where  women  of  this  year's  graduating 
classes  are  being  traiin-d  in  the  science 
and  art  of  food-use  and  food-economy. 
Many  of  these  wpnu'ii  will  later  engage  in 
field-work  for  the  Food  Administration. 

In  July,  1017,  the  Food  -Vdministration 
instituted  a  division  of  Cooperating  Organ- 
izations, the  pin'pose  of  which  was  to 
etTect  the  special  hel|)  of  the  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  and  commercial  travelers 
ill  the  campaign  of  food-conservation. 
There  are  about  14(),(KX)  churches  in  the 
United  States,  with  an  att(>ndance  of 
(i(),(KM),(HK)  people.  Tht>re  are  about 
l'.K),(MM)  lodges  of  various  fraternal  organ- 
izations throughout  the  country,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  is  about  12,(KK),(MK).  The 
memb«<rsliip  of  the  lodg(>s,  of  coiirst',  over- 
lai)s,  and  many  church-members  are  al.so 
enroUed  in  lodges,  but,  making  allowance 
for  this  overlapping,  it  is  estimattni  that 
nearly  oO  per  cent,  of  the  (Mil ire  jiopulation 
of  the  country  was  reached  by  the  elTorts  of 
this  division.  Eighteen  representatives  of 
fifteen  of  the  priiiciiial  religious  deiiomina- 


tions,  as  well  as  representati\  es  from  se\  eral 
important  fraternal  orders,  established 
themselves  in  the  Washington  office  of 
the  Food  Administration,  and  there  as- 
sembled data  concerning  their  respective 
organizations,  compiled  mailing-lists,  and 
helped  send  out  leaflets,  cards,  and  pledges 
of  the  Food  A<lniinistration.  AU  of  these 
organizations  pledged  and  gave  an  active 
support  to  the  food-conser\ation  program. 
This  work  of  the  churclies  and  fraternal 
orders  has  now  been  decentralized  in  ac- 
cordance w^ith  the  general  policj'  of  the 
Food  Administration,  and  the  churches 
have  special  representatives  in  each  State 
who  work  in  cooi)eration  with  the  Federal 
Food  Administrator  in  that  State.  The 
commercial  tra\'elers  of  the  country, 
estimated  at  about  (»(K),(KX),  can  not,  how- 
ever, conveniently  be  organized  to  work  in 
connection  with  the  State  administrators, 
as  most  of  these  travelers  cover,  in  their 
work,  a  group  of  States  rather  than  a 
single  State.  About  00,000  commercial 
travelers  have  been  enrolled  as  special 
representatives  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, making  occasional  reports  to 
Washington  of  the  situation  with  regard 
to  the  food-problem  as  they  find  it  in  their 
trips  thi'ough  the  country.  Their  reports 
cover  mattt»rs  of  crop  conditions,  conserva- 
tion, obvious  violation  of  regulations,  and 
so  forth.  These  reports  received  and 
classified  in  Washington  are  sent  out  to 
the  State  representatives  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration for  their  information. 

OUR  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION 

At  the  time  of  th(>  organization  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  the  coal  industry 
was  in  great  confusion.  Lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities  kept  coal  from  the 
markets  despite  urgent  demands.  Con- 
sequently the  price  of  "free"  coal — that  is, 
coal  the  mines  were  able  to  produce  be- 
yond their  contracts — was  being  bid  in  by 
consumers  at  higher  prices  than  had  ever 
obtained  in  coal  marts.  Frequently  as 
high  as  $6  or  -I^S  a  ton  was  got  at  the  mines, 
while  the  normal  price  had  been  about 
.•SLo").  Most  of  the  contracts  of  the  mines 
Avere  on  that  basis.  During  .Inly  an  agreed 
price  of  S;i  i)er  ton  was  arranged  for  in 
conference  betwi>en  representative  opera- 
tors and  the  Government.  This  was 
known  as  the  "Lane  Agreement,"  because 
Secretary  Lane  represented  the  GoAcrn- 
ment  at  the  conference.  On  August  21, 
two  days  before  the  appointment  of  a  Fuel 
Administrator,  President  Wilson  issued  an 
order  fixing  .soft-coal  jirices  at  the  mines 
for  the  entire  nation.  By  this  order  the 
Lane  prices  w»'re  reduced  apiiroximately  a 
dollar  a  ton.  In  the  nu>antime  production 
had  fallen  away  until  its  lowest  level  for 
the  year  was  reached  in  August.  Mines  in 
many  of  the  fields  were  idle  on  account  of 
strikes  of  the  worknuMi  to  enforce  increased 
wagi>s. 

\t  this  juncture  the  President  appointed 
.Mr.  II.  A.  Garfit'ld  Fuel  Administrator,  and 
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Jxesinol  Soap 


imparts  to  Ker  slcin 
a  fresli,  tointiin^  dlow^ 


Reslnol  Soap  merits  the  appreciation  of 
discriminating  men  and  women.  The 
most  costly  of  soaps  could  not  be  more 
delightfully  cleansing  or  purer — indeed  few 
fancy  soaps  can  equal  Resinoi  Soap  in  per- 
fect freedom  from  harsh,  irritating  alkali. 
In  addition,  Resinoi  Soap  contains  just 
enough  of  that  soothing,  healing  Resinoi 
medication  to  relieve  clogged,  irritated 
pores,  reduce  the  tendency  to  oiliness  and 
pimples,  and  give  the  skin  that  healthy 
glow  which  goes  with  a  clear  eye  and  a 
clear  brain. 


Those  who  have  once  formed  the  habit  of 
beingbeautifulwill  rarelv consent  to bt  with- 
out Resinoi  Soap  for  their  toilet.  It  helps 
to  build  good  complexions  without  making 
extra  demands  on  your  already  over- 
crowded day,  and  as  for  expense,  it  doubt- 
less costs  no  more — perhaps  even  /^j-j— than 
the  soap  which  you  are  at  present  using. 

Reslnol  Soap  is  also  excellent  for  the  bath 
and  shampoo. 

Resinoi  Soap  is  sold  by  all  druggists  and  dealers 
in  toilet  goods.  For  a  trial  cake,  free,  write 
to  Dept.  5-F,  Resinoi  Chemical  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


J  Iw   l.itcnirv   l/ificsi  for     ijnit    n.    I'/in 


Every  Class  of  Institution  where  Health, 
Sanitation  and  Economy  are  Given  FIRST 
Consideration,  has  Installed  ONLIWON  HYGIENE 

It  is  recommended  by  Physicians,  Nurses  and 
Health  Boards,  demanded  by  building  owners  and 

managers  and  adopted  by  lead- 
liiii^fe^y     ing  institutions  and  HOMES. 


0NLIWON  HYGIENE 


II  \  I  II.K  CKKEK  SAMTAKIl  M 

l.nl   ll-l'KU  \VHH  <J\LI\\<)\   HNC.IKNli 


(iK.WI)  CISNTKAL    lEKMINAU.  N.  Y.  C. 
i:UI  Il'I'ED  WITH  (JNLIWON  HYGIENE 


REUSTEKtO  U.  S.  PATtNT  OITKE 

is  the  combination  of  an  inierfoldfd  pack- 
age of  sanitary  sheets  of  toilet  paper  and 
a  cabinet  which  protects  each  shetH 
from  dust  and  germs,  serves  just  two 
sheets  at  a  time  and  prevents  waste. 
OXLIWOX  Toilet  Paper  is  of  fine  qualit  > 
but  moderate  in  price — made  of  the  higli- 
est  grade  material — looo  soft,  firm,  full- 
sized  sheets,  cut  and  folded  by  machines 
in  an  inconceivably  small  package  — 
reaches  you  untouched  and  unconiam- 
inaled. 

OXLIWOX  Cabinets  are  so  simple  that 
not  a  miiuite  is  retjuired  to  insert  the 
OXLIWOX  package.  They  are  attrac- 
ti\e  and  durable — use  cannot  injure  them 
— no  knobs  to  turn,  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order. 

The>-  will  not  mar  \our  walls  or  woodwork- 
Vou  can  re[)lace  the  old,  unsightly  fixi  ures\ourself— easily— tpiickly. 

You  should  adopt  this  system  in  your 
HOME  because  it  guards  the  health  of 
your  family,  adds  to  the 
attractiveness  of  your 
toilet  rooms,  prevents 
waste  and  littered  Hoors 
and  saves  you  money. 


ONLIWON 

Nickel-Plated  Cabinet 

$1.00 

-no  new  holes  to  bore. 


ra 


V»-^^iX^ 


* ►.*>»»« Co  Alkit»N 


YUlA 


Package    of     ONUWON 

Tissue  -  ready   to    iniert 

in  the  cabinet. 


CAKDINAI.  <,1IUII)N^    IIAI.I,  OF    1  HE 
CATIIOI.K     r\l\  KKSITV  iW  AMERICA 
EQUll'I'KI)   Willi  OM.IWON   HV(;iENE 


The  regular  price  of  OXLIWOX  Xickel- 
Plated  Cabinets  is  one  dollar.  And 
OXLIWOX  Toilet  Paper  sells  at  $1.35 
for  eight  i(K)()-sheet  jiackagesor  #2.70  for  sixteen  i()<H)-sheet  pack- 
ages. But  in  order  that  you  may  prove  for  yourself  just  how  sjuii- 
tary,  etilicieni  and  economical  OXLIWOX  really  is,  we  make  this 

Special  Offer  For  Your  Home 

Send  us  your  dealer's  naino  and  $t.85  and  we  will  send  you.  iirepaid 
in  V<.  S.  A.,  the  nii-ki-l-i)late<i  ONLIWOX  cabinet  and  eislit  looo-siicet 
IKickases  of  ONLIWON  tissue,  or  sixteen  1000-sheet  packages  and 
the  cabinet  for  $3. jo.  The  rcKular  price  of  the  cabinet  is  $1.00. 
Your  dealer  will  furnish  additional  supplies  of  pai)er  at  the  regular 
Iirice — eiiiht  looo-shect  lockages  for  J1.J5  or  sixteen  looo-sheot  pack- 
ages for  I2.70. 


Importance  of  ONLIWON  Paper  Towels  in  the  School 


The  better  schools  in  the  I'nitcd  States  provide  ONLIWOX 
PaiK-r  Towels — served  one  at  a  time  from  O.NLIWON  Tmvi'l 
Cabinets. 

This  is  the  ideal  system  because  YOUR  boy  or  girl  receives 
an  absolutely  clean  SANITARY  IND1\IDI'AL  TOWEL. 
No  one  can  touch  the  towel  but  the  user  who  draws  it  from 
the  protecting  cabinet.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  turn  a 
knob  or  press  a  lever  that  anyone  else   may  have  touched. 


and  the  user  is  thus  protected  from  any  chance  of  contagion 
—if  ONLIWON  Towels  are  used. 

ONLIWON  is  a  very  imi>ortant  feature  of  modern  school 
eqtiipnicnt.  Ask  yoMr  children  today  if  thtir  school  provide.^ 
ONLIWON  Paper  Towels.  Talk  to  the  members  of  your 
School  Board  about  it  —  because  of  its  HYGIENIC 
FEATURES  and  because  it  is  also  the  system  that  saves 
money  wherever  used. 


A.  P.W.  PAPER  CO.,  1292  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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the  Fuel  Administration  was  si-t  in  motion. 
The  earl3'  clays  of  the  Administration  were 
necessarily  given  over  to  the  work  of  com- 
posing the  differences  between  the  miners 
and  operators,  so  that  production  might  be 
put  back  to  normal.  Conferences  between 
representatives  of  the  miners  and  operators 
and  government  representatives  were  held 
ill  Washington.  The  differences  were 
adjusted  early  in  October,  and  the  mines 
resumed  operation  O(!tober  10.  In  the 
jiieantiine  production  had  fallen  off  20,- 
106,442  tons,  between  August  IS  and  Nov- 
ember 24. 

The  coal  requirements  for  the  year  1917 
were  (500,000,000  tons.  To  reach  this 
tonnage,  1(K).(K)0.00()  additional  tons  of 
production  was  required.  The  mines 
had  been  producing  above  normal,  and 
it  was  anticipated  that  r)0.(K)0.(KX)  addi- 
tional tons'  j)roduction  would  be  reached 
during  the  year.  The  business  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  was,  therefore,  to 
juake  ."ioO.OOO.OOO  tons  do  the  service  of 
600,000.000. 

Since  the  output  of  the  mines  could  not 
be  brought  up  to  the  tonnage  required  by 
the  abnormal  demands  for  coal,  obviously 
the  thing  to  do  was  to  reduce  consumption 
where  possible  and  to  tlie  greatest  extent 
j)Ossible  without  disturbing  industry  or 
stinting  the  j)eo})le  too  much  in  the  use  of 
coal  for  domestic  purposes.  The  railroads 
required  a  vastly  increased  amount  of  coal. 
The  industries  engaged  in  Avar- work  were 
running  to  their  full  capacity,  each  of  them 
requiring  from  one-third  to  one-half  more 
coal  than  under  normal  conditions. 

A  division  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
was  organized  to  be  devoted  to  conser\a- 
tion  of  fuel.  Many  plans  were  laid  to 
avoid  waste  and  to  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  coal.  The  pressure  upon  public 
lighting  plants  to  produce  power  for  ex- 
tensive advertising  lighting  was  jiia- 
terially  reduced  by  the  order  restricting  the 
use  of  coal  for  this  i)urpose.  Careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  use  of  coal  for  hou.se  heat- 
ing and  for  use  under  l)()ilers  was  made  by 
experts,  and  many  practises  of  economy  in 
those  directions  were  imoked  and  generally 
followed.  Substitutes  for  coal  were  urged 
to  be  used  wherever  practicable,  with  the 
result  that  the  consumption  of  coal  Avas 
duninished. 

Another  important  division — perhaps 
the  most  active  of  all  of  the  departments 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  —  was  organ- 
ized to  superintend  as  equitably  as  ])os- 
sible  the  distribution  of  coal  that  cajne 
out  of  the  various  fields.  Special  attention 
was  given  to  the  distribution  of  coal  for 
government  purposes  and  to  the  supply  of 
coal  to  plants  manufacturing  Avar-products 
for  the  GoA'ernment  and  the  Allies.  These 
duties  were  very  considerably  enlarged 
with  the  advent  of  the  Avinter  season, 
when  the  need  of  coal  for  domestic  use 
became  urgent.  The  tijne  came  Avhen  the 
demands  of  the  people  for  Avarm  houses 
and  for  fuel  for  cooking  purposes  took  first 


place  in  the  attention  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration. It  frequently  bec-ame  necessary 
to  divert  coal  under  shipment  for  oilier 
purposes  to  communities  needing  coal  for 
household  purposes.  Awaiting  the  i)ros- 
pect  of  cheaper  coal,  householders  generally 
had  neglected  to  make  pnnision  of  coal  for 
winter  use. 

The  erroneous  impression  had  gained 
circulation  that  Fuel  .Vdministrator  (Jar- 
field  had  ad\  ised  peojjle  not  to  make  early 
purchases  of  eoal,  ])roMiising  that  the  prices 
would  be  lower  and  the  supply  ami)le. 
Mr.  Garfielfl  emphatically  denies  author- 
ship of  such  statement.  The  adAice  he 
gaA'e  Avas:  "Buy  all  the  coal  you  need, 
but  do  not  go  into  tht;  uuirket  and  add  to 
the  transportation  ditliculties.  Buy  Avhat 
you  need,  })ut  do  not  buy  in  excess  of  your 
needs.  I  belieAe  the  price  aaIU  cojne 
down,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  Avill  ])e  steady  or 
stabilized.  The  stabilizing  of  tin-  ])rice  is 
about  all  Ave  can  hope  for." 

The  regulation  of  January  17,  .suspending 
temporaril3''  the  operation  of  industrial 
plants  in  portions  of  the  United  States,  was 
an  act  more  in  the  interest  of  transporta- 
tion than  to  promote  conserAation  of  coal, 
tho  both  effects  Avere  accomi)lished.  The 
necessitj'  Avas  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
congested  condition  of  the  railroads  and  to 
apply  it  promi)tly.  To  haAc  announced  it 
in  adAance  Avould  haxe  defeated  the  Aery 
l)urposes  for  Avhich  it  Avas  being  applied. 
The  idea  Avas  to  discontinue  the  offering 
of  freight  to  the  railways  until  that 
already  moAing  could  be  imloaded  and 
deliA^ered  and  the  railroad  equipment 
being  thus  held  could  be  released  for 
further  activity.  "As  a  result  of  th(!  clos- 
ing order  of  January  17,"  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator Garfield  has  said,  "480  ships  carry- 
ing over  two  million  tons  of  food,  fuel, 
munitions,  and  other  Avar-supj^lies  Avere 
bunkered  and  sent  from  our  ports.  This 
is  the  record  from  January  17  to  29, 
inclusiAc.  Fortj'  of  those  Acssels  carried 
food;  71  (tarried  coal,  oil,  and  gasoline; 
369  Avere  laden  Avith  munitions  and  other 
Avar-supi)li('S.  Within  a  Aveek  after  the 
order  of  January  17  Avent  into  effect  all 
ships  ready  to  sail  Avere  bunkered.  A 
nonnal  number  only  remain<>d  at  anchor, 
and  the  floAV  of  sup|)lies  Aital  to  our 
armies  had  been  reestablished." 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  enforcement 
of  the  sus))ension  order  the  railroads  Avere 
a])le  to  report  that  fnight-movem«'nts  had 
returned  to  normal,  ti'acks  Aven;  cleared, 
and  that  there  Avould  not  be  a  recurrence 
of  the  conditions  that  luid  ])lockaded  the 
lines. 

The  program  for  the  future  operation  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  includes  the 
introduction  of  a  "zoning"  system  by 
Avhich  the  country  is  diAided  into  tw(>nty- 
one  producing  districts  and  twelve  consum- 
ing zones.  By  the  operation  of  this  system 
the  "cross-hauling"  of  coal  will  be  aA'oided, 
except  as  to  by-product  coal,  gas-eoal,  met- 
allurgical coal,  and  smithing-coal,  Avliich  va- 


rieties of  coal  are  of  limited  production  and 
are  suitable  for  distinct  purposes.  These 
A'arieties  of  coal  will  ])e  distributed  under 
a  permit  sjstem,  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration.  Consiuners 
in  the  various  zones  Avill  be  restricted  to 
the  use  of  coal  produced  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, except  under  conditions  Avhere  the 
l)roduct  of  a  district  does  not  suffice  or 
where  the  product  of  a  district  should 
happen  to  be  in  excess  of  tlie  amount 
needed  in  the  zone  which  it  is  supi)lying. 

A  plan  for  the  retail  distribution  of  coal 
became  effective  April  1,  under  Avhich  each 
consumer  makes  Avrittt-n  declaration  to  his 
<lealer,  as  foUoAvs: 

1.  Ajiiount  of  coal  the  consumer  has  on 
hand. 

2.  Amount  of  coal  he  has  on  order  and 
the  name  of  the  ])erson  frojn  ^\•hom  ordered. 

3.  Amount  of  coal  used  by  him  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1918. 

4.  Amount  of  coal  nei-ded  to  meet  his  ac- 
tual requirements  prior  to  ]March  31,  1919. 

The  order  is  made  flexible;  so  that  it 
may  be  adjusted  by  the  Aarious  State 
administrators  to  meet  local  conditions. 
By  this  plan  cAery  consumer  Avill  be  al- 
lowed to  ])rovide  enough  coal  to  serve 
during  the  coming  year,  but  will  prevent 
hoarding  any  amoimt  in  excess  of  natural 
requirements. 

On  Ai)ril  1  becajue  effective  an  order 
regulating  the  business  of  jobbers  and 
their  compensation.  The  Administration 
recognizes  that  jobbers  are  ess<>ntial  to  the 
conduct  of  the  coal  business,  and  disclaims 
an\'  intention  of  eliminating  them,  when 
following  h^gitimate  ])ursuit  of  the  business. 
Unfortunately  many  abuses  of  the  jobbing 
business  ha\e  crept  in  under  the  stress  of 
Avar-conditions,  and  to  correct  these  un- 
fortunate conditions  the  President  has 
issued  a  ])roclamation  providing  for  the 
li(;ensing  of  jobbers  by  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
plan  have  been  adopted. 

A  campaign  in  the  interest  of  the  early 
buj'ing  of  coal  is  now  under  sAving.  To 
stimulate  the  early  buying  and  storage 
of  anthra<'ite  coal,  a  general  reduction  of 
thirty  cents  ])er  ton  has  l)e«'n  ordered  by  the 
Fuel  Administration,  (effective;  for  the  four 
popular  sizes  of  anthracite,  from  April  1  to 
Sei)tember  1.  With  this  incentive  to  buy 
and  store  coal  it  is  ho|)ed  to  insure  against 
the  conditions  tliat  j)revailed  last  winter, 
Avlien  jnany  communities  were  caught  short- 
handed  and  it  Avas  not  always  possible  to 
trans])ort  the  coal  to  thejn. 


Hard  on  the  Judj^e.  'I'm;  Jt'D(;k  (to 
jury  Avho  have  retired  several  times  AA'ith- 
out  agreeing) — "  1  underst«nd  that  one 
juryman  preA-ents  your  coming  to  a  ver- 
dict. In  my  summing  up  1  have  clearly 
stated  the  law.  and  any  juryman  Avho  ob- 
stinately sets  his  individual  opinion  against 
the  remaining  eleven  is  totally  unfitted 
for  his  duties." 

The  S<)lit.\ry  Objector — "Please, 
m'lud,  I'm  the  oidy  man  who  agrees  with 
you  !" — Passing  Show. 
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"HELLO-GIRLS"    ARE    GOLNG    "OVER 

THERE'  TO   HELP   LINK  UP  THE 

ARMY'S  NERVE-FIBERS 

A  LITTLE  group  of  young  women  have 
responded  to  the  call  of  Genera? 
I'ershing,  and  are  going  "over  there" 
t  )  become  a  real  part  of  the  Expeditionary- 
Force  in  France.  There  are  one  hundred 
jiiid  fifty  of  these  volunteers  who  are  known 
as  the  Switchboard  Soldiers,  and  they  are 
not  only  expert  in  the  telephone  business, 
but  each  one  of  them  speaks,  reads,  and 
writ.'S  both  English  and  French.  The 
Xew  York  Ercning  Telegram  .says  of  these 
young  women  who  ■will  compost;  the  imit 
and  occupj'  posts  of  danger,  many  of  them 
just   Ix'hind  th.'  firing-line: 

These  experts  have  been  seh^cted  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  even  from  far- 
away California,  and  include  women  from 
all  walks  of  life.  There  are  French-born 
irir'.s  who  have  learned  English  while  in 
<  n,)loymeiit  here  as  maids;  teachers  who 
ha\c  studied  in  France,  and  gentlewomen, 
uiany  born  in  France,  who  have  laid  aside 
their  home  duties  and  mastered  the  routine 
of  the  switchboard,  for  the  ])uri)ose  of 
filling  in  at  posts  on  the  war-front  where 
they  can  l)e  of  more  service  than  men. 

Not  that  the  men  who  have  been  doing 
this  work  have  lacked  either  courage  or 
skill,  but  because,  under  the  excitement 
of  battle,  they  have  at  times  failed  to 
stick  to  the  strict  business  conversation 
nec(»ssary  and  have  given  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  language  more  picturesque  than 
diplomatic. 

Experiments  proved  that  while  women 
have  more  "nerves"  than  men,  they  stick 
closer  to  business  in  a  pinch.  This  was 
demonstrated  in  Belgian  and  French  cities 
where  the  girls  stayed  at  their  switchboards 
while  the  aircraft  of  the  enemy  overhead 
was  hurling  down  bombs.  Says  the  writer 
in  The  Telegram: 

Some  time  ago  a  request  was  received 
frojn  General  Pershing  for  a  number  of 
young  women  willing  to  become  a  genuine 
part  of  the  Expt'ditionary  Force  in  France, 
and  do  their  bit  to  win  the  war  by  giving 
necessary  support  to  the  boys  in  khaki 
who  were  training  to  "go  over  the  top." 
Tnclc  Sam  at  once  sent  out  a  call  for  the 
requested  assistan(!e  through  the  Signal 
Corps,  and  ths;  drive  for  competent 
"switchboard  s.)Mi:'rs"  was  on. 

Of  course  the  first  young  women  S(>lected 
were  those  already  familiar  with  an 
operator's  duties  wh')  spoke  both  English 
and  Fren<'h,  but  th-re  were  comparatively 
few  of  thes.«.  Then  th-;  work  of  picking 
from  the  volunteers  was  begun,  and  only 
the  Ix'st  were  selected  from  the  thousands 
who  answered  the  call  and  said  they 
were  willing  to  go.  These  were  i)laced  in 
the  hands  of  expert  operators  and  taught 
the  mysti'ries  of  the  switchboard  and 
made  acquainted  with  certain  other  im- 
portant duties,  for  their  servic(>s  on  the 
other  side  once  they  begin  their  work  will 
iiwliule  talking  with  both  American  and 
French  military  otVicers  and  French  of- 
ticials.  .\d<litional  >inits  are  to  l)e  formed 
fo  follow  the  first,  so  any  young  woman 
who  believes  that  she  is  qualified   for  the 
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tasks  demanded  may  apply  at  the  nearest 
telephone  company   headquarters. 

Every  member  of  this  telejihone  organi- 
zation will  be  required,  at  all  times,  to 
wear  a  standard  uniform  appro\ed  bj-  the 
War  College.  The  difft-rent  ranks  are 
distinguished  by  different  insignia  on  the 
white  brassard  worn  on  the  left  arm, 
operators  wearing  a  black  transmitter, 
super\isors  a  gilt  laurel  wreath  beneath 
the  transmitter,  and  chief  oj)erators  the 
two  symbols  mentioned  surmounted  by 
the  gilt  light ning-l)elts  used  as  insignia 
by  the  Signal  Corps.  The  pay  is  $60  a 
month  for  operators,  $72  for  supervisors, 
and  .1<I2.")  for  chief  operators,  in  addition 
to  which  allowances  will  be  made  for  rations 
and  quarters  when  these  things  are  not 
provided  by  the  Army. 

It  was  imprest  upon  all  of  the  young 
women  selected  before  they  actually  were 
sworn  into  the  ser\ice  that  the  force  was 
not  destined  for  either  a  jjleasure  trip  or 
a  "joy  ride."  and  that  social  opportunities 
were  not  to  be  included  in  the  i)rogram. 
It  was  to  be  a  war-task  of  a  nature  and 
size  which  woidd  appeal  only  to  the  brave 
and  patriotic,  the  Signal  Corps  wanting 
only  level  -  headed  women  who  were  re- 
sourceful, able  to  exercise  good  judgment 
in  emergencies,  and  even  endure  hardships 
if  n<'cessary. 

The  details  of  the  work  the  young  women 
will  be  called  upon  to  perform  once  they 
reach  the  war-zone  have  not  yet  been  made 
public,  but  this  description  of  the  British 
field-telephone  stations,  Avherc  orders  to 
the  various  battalion  officers  are  received 
and  dispatched,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
hazardous  duties  of  the  Switchboard 
Soldier: 

The  switchboard  is  carried  on  a  wagon 
and  can  be  operated  without  being  un- 
loaded. The  cable  is  imwound  as  a  wire 
section  goes  forward,  and  behind  the  cable 
drum  is  a  mounted  soldier  carrying  a 
lancelike  pole,  with  a  hook  at  the  end, 
who  deftly  catches  the  cable  as  it  is  un- 
reeled and  thrusts  it  out  of  the  Avay  of 
following  traffic.  If  the  system  is  to  be 
more  or  less  permanent  the  engineering 
section  which  follows  stretches  the  wires 
on  light  poles.  When  the  section  is  mov- 
ing rapidly  in  dangerous  country  it  lays 
out  a  heavily  insulated  ground  cable  and 
hides  it  beside  the  road — in  a  ditch,  for 
example. 

Even  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  the 
British  military  telephone-service  system 
was  so  comprehensive  that  it  enabled  Sir 
John  French  to  direct  the  fi(>ld-operations 
of  the  British  Army  in  Flanders  by  tele- 
phone for  three  days  from  his  home  at 
Hyde  Park,  London. 

The  French  system  of  t«'lephone  com- 
numication  has  been  successfidly  used  by 
the  French  generals,  particularly  General 
JofTre,  to  regidate  all  troop  movements 
over  a  2(K)-mile  battle-front.  At  head- 
quarters wax-headed  pins  on  a  huge  map 
indicate  th<>  location  of  troops,  ammunition 
aut(unobiles,  etc.  This  map  shows  the 
jihysical  geography  of  the  country  and  all 
avenues  of  transportation.  The  Chief  of 
StafT  keeps  the  map  up  to  th(>  minute  by 
changing  the  pins  ac<'ording  to  infonna- 
tion  received  l>v  tel(>phoiu'.  Then,  if  he 
is  advised  that  a  certain  division  is  being 
attacked  by  the  (Jermans  in  superior  luim- 
bers,  he  knows  by  referring  to  the  jnap 
the  positions  of  disengaged  tr(»ops,  tele- 
phones an  order,  and  in  a  few  jninut(>s 
troops  are  moving  forward  to  reenforce 
their  coinra«les  under  fire. 


It  is  in  telephone  operations  of  this  char- 
acter that  the  young  women  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  called  upon  to  help  and  possibly 
to  assist  in  receiving  and  transmitting  in- 
formation which  will  direct  gun-fire. 


HENRY    FORD,    PACIFIST,    RK\DY   TO 
FIGHT  FOR  PEACE 


HENRY  F'OKD  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  W  hatever  they  may  be 
he  doesn't  believe  in  letting  them  lie  fallow. 
Two  jears  or  so  ago  he  believed  in  peace 
by  arbitration,  argument,  adjustment, 
persuasion — any  old  way  except  by  force. 
So  did  lots  of  other  people  who  wondered 
why  .something  couldn't  be  done  to  stop 
the  war.  Ford  wondered,  too,  but  he  went 
further.  He  got  into  action.  He  fitted  out 
a  ship  and  filled  it  with  Americans  whose 
\iews  were  more  or  less — mostly  less — 
like  his  own;  and  he  sailed  away  to  estab- 
lish peace  peacefully,  and  to  get  the  boys 
out  of  the  trenches  for  their  Christmas 
dinners. 

Well,  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
result  of  that  mission,  but  Ford  is  still 
strong  for  peace,  and  he  is  still  full  of 
action.  But  he  has  side-tracked  his  old 
oUve-branch  methods.  He  doesn't  believe 
in  force,  but  if  force  is  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  peace  he  believes  in  making 
force  forceful.  He  is  now  busy  turning  out 
t'-boat-chasers.  Liberty-motor  parts,'tanks, 
and  other  })arai)hernalia  of  war.  Flivvers 
are  a  side  issue.  Mr.  Ford  recentlj-  took  a 
representative  of  the  Detroit  Jourmil 
through  his  plant  at  Highland  Park. 

"Keep  going  if  you  want  to  end  this 
war,"  is  the  new  maxim  of  JSIr.  Ford, 
who  said: 

"Idleness,  you  know,  is  the  cause  of 
war — it  is  the  caiise  of  this  great  conflict. 
We  must  supply  the  remedy  necessary  to 
kill  the  disease.  That  remedy  is  work. 
I'm  trying  to  do  my  part." 

He  pointed  down  from  a  platform  on 
the  third  fioor  into  the  hull  of  a  full-sized 
model  of  the  submarine  -  chaser,  Eagle, 
his  eyes  snapping  with  admiration  as  he 
declared : 

"There's  the  little  boat  that's  going  to 
stir  things  up.  The  si>eed  limit  of  that 
little  boat  will  make  the  Kaiser's  suIh 
marines  dash  for  shelter." 

The  Journal  representative  quotes  Mr. 
Ford  as  saying: 

"It  pleases  me  greatly  to  know  that  I 
am  h(>lping  nuike  it  po.ssible  for  a  deci.sive 
Allied  victory.  1  have  an  idea  that  when 
the  submarine  is  forced  to  fiee  for  safety, 
the  G(>rman  Na"\y  will  probably  come  out 
into  the  open  and  make  a  fight.  That's 
what  we  want  them  to  do. 

"Over  50  per  cent,  of  my  men  are 
doing  government  work.  I'm  proud  of 
these  men,  and  I'm  proud  of  the  work 
they  are  doing. 

"  H«>nu>inber,  I'm  not  doing  all  this 
work  because  I  belie\e  in  war — I  don't. 
But  this  is  a  case  where  we  have  to  fight 
for  our  existenci^ — for  the  existence  of  the 
world.  And  I'm  in  it  to  stay;  to  stay  until 
a  peace  has  been  obtain(>d  which  will  make 
this  world  of  ours  safe. for  democracy." 
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T^/lis  (gracious  Face  is  one  to  carefully  regard.  It  is 
the  San-Tox  trade  mark  and  it  symbols  San-Tox  Purity  on 
the  fragrant  and  charming  San-Tox  Toilet  and  Enchantment 
Toilet  Preparations,  and  on  many,  many  other-than-toilet 
San-Tox  Preparations,  too.  On  every  packet  of  San-Tox 
blue  you  will  see  it;  and  in  every  San-Tox  druggist's  window. 
J^ok^for  it  carefully.  You  can  trust  it  and  the  particular  San- 
Tox  Purity  Preparations  you  have  need  of  You  can  be  cer- 
tain that  the  San-Tox  druggist,  who  displays  it,  believes  in 
and  sells   the  purest  preparations. 

SAN-TOX  FOR  PURITY 
De  Pree  Chicago 
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THE  easiest  and  quickest  way 
of  repairing  leaks  in  radiators, 
pumps,  water  jackets,  hose  connections,  etc., 

is  to  use  Johnson's  Radiator  Cement.  This  will  stop 
the  leaks  instantly  without  laying  up  the  car.  No 
mechanical  experience  is  required — all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  remove  the  cap  and  pour  the  liquid  into  the  radiator. 

.TOHNSON'S 
RADIATOR  CEMENT 

Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  blends  perfectly 

with  the  water  until  it  reaches  the  leaks — just  as 
soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  it  forms  a  hard, 
tough,  pressure-resisting  substance  which  is  insoluble 
in   water  and  consequently  makes  a  permanent  seal. 

Qutck'-Efficien  t— Harmless 

Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  contains  nothing  which  can 
coat   or  clog    the    cooling    system.      It   will 
seal  leaks  in   from    two    to   ten   minutes. 

Quarts.   $1.75        Pints. $1.00        Half-pints     65c 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  $1 .00 
and  we  will  forward  you  a  pint  all  charges 
prepaid. 

Write  for  our  folder  on  "Keeping  Your  Car 
Young."— iVs  free. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Dept.  L .  D .  Racine,  Wis 
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Mr.  Ford  led  the  way  back  through  the 
clang  and  rattle  of  machinery,  operated 
by  men  of  every  clime,  into  another  sec- 
tion of  the  factory  where  the  patterns  for 
the  submarine-" killer"  were  being  made. 
Crossing  an  open  court,  the  wind  V)lew 
cold,  the  interviewer  turned  up  his  coat- 
collar,  but  Mr.  Ford,  bare-headed,  merely 
smiled,  inhaled  a  deep  breath,  and  said: 
"Gee,  it's  great  to  be  living." 

"Hello,  \Ir.  Ford,"  said  an  emploj'ee, 
as  he  went  rushing  by. 

"Hello,  there,"  shouted  Mr.  Ford. 

Similar  greetings  were  e.xchanged  all 
through  the  tour,  and  on  several  occasions 
the  auto-maker  slapped  his  men  on 
the  back. 

"I  hke  to  know  mj'  boys,  and  I  like 
to  have  them  know  me.  That's  the  only 
way  to  get  the  best  out  of  life." 

At  the  ship-buihling  plant  thousands 
of  men  worked  with  the  speed  of  men 
desperately  determined  to  finish  a  gigantic 
task  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  a  mile  or  more  piles  of  building 
materials  were  piled  here  and  there  wait- 
ing to  be  made  a  part  of  the  S2,000,000 
plant  which  is  soon  to  turn  out  chasers 
in  great  numbers. 

"This  is  where  we  will  build  and  launch 
the  submarine-chasers,"  said  Mr.  Ford, 
as  he  indicated  a  wide  expanse  of  land 
with  a  wave  of  his  arm. 

"The  credit  for  this  plant  and  the 
boat  which  we  are  going  to  build  is  due 
the  United  States  Navy.  And  don't  fail 
to  remember  that  the  Xav^y  is  going  to 
play  an  important  part  in  this  struggle 
before  peace  comes.  I'll  tell  you  why: 
It's  because  they  have  an  organization 
that  is  brimming  over  with  efficiency. 

"All  of  the  work  here  will  be  super- 
vised by  naval  heads,"  stated  Mr.  Ford. 
And,  somewhere  around  here — got  to 
be  careful,  you  know — the  crews  which 
ire  going  to  man  our  little  boats  will  train, 
rhose  boys  will  have  a  personal  interest  in 
the  boats  they  have  seen  built,  and  when 
they  leave  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with 
Uncle  Sam's  orders  in  their  pockets,  I 
relieve  they  will  show  the  whole  world 
that  the  men  of  America  are  determined 
to  force  peace." 

They  reached  the  tractor  plant,  and 
Mr.  Ford  turned  to  the  Journal  reporter, 
rhere  was  a  smile  now  in  his  kindly  eyes, 
rhe  stern  expression  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  war  had  brought  to  his  face  faded 
iway,  as  he  said  with  a  wave  of  his  hand: 

"While  all  the  rest  of  the  plants  are 
turning  out  destructive  implements  of 
ivar — necessary  to  force  peace,  it  seems 
—this  tractor  plant  is  producing  the  one 
'onstructive  weapon. 

"It  is  the  tractor  that  will  strike  a 
lecisive  blow — and  yet  will  carry  with  it 
no  loss  of  life.  Instead,  junkerism  will 
pass  from  the  history  of  the  world,  nations 
rt'ill  be  fed,  and  eventually  peace  will  bring 
liappiness  to  the  suffering  world. 

"Peace.  A  wonderful  word  isn't  it?" 
>aid  the  great  pacifist — the  pacifist  who, 
without  question,  is  building  more  weapons 
with  which  the  AUies  may  fight  for  vic- 
tory than  an  J'  man  on  earth. 

"That  word  means  so  much  to  me  that 
I'm  willing  to  fight  for  it.  And  fight  we 
must,  and  will,  until  junkerism  and  mili- 
tarism have  been  driven  from  the  world." 

Since  Henry  Ford  threw  off  his  mantle 
of  pacifism  to  don  the  armor  of  force  he 
has  had  a  sharp  eye  out  for  any  threatening 
foe  of  Uncle  Sam  within,  as  well  as  outside 
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the  country.  Of  the  profiteer  and  the 
"unseen  hand"  he  says  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press: 

"But  while  we  face  the  conflict  overseas 
unflinchingly,  and  with  unshaken  con- 
fidence, we  must  not  forget  that  right 
here  at  hojiu*  (wists  a  grave  peril,  both  in 
the  inditTerence  in  many  quarters  and  the 
covert  aid  and  comfort  that  are  given  the 
common  foe  by  those  juore  concernt'd 
aliout  how  much  thej'  are  going  to  make 
out  of  this  war  than  they  are  in  liringing  it 
to  an  early  conclusion  and  saving  the  need- 
less slaughter  of  millions  of  tlie  best  of 
America's  j'oung  men. 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  speak  jokingly  of 
'the  unseen  hand,'  but  I  know,  and  so  does 
every  other  man  who  cotnes  in  contact 
with  these  selfish  interests,  that  it  is  a  stern 
reality,  and  that  much  of  the  insidious 
propaganda  that  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
is  charged  up  to  external  influences  has  its 
inception  right  in  this  countrj-,  with  men 
to  whom  the  prolongation  of  the  war  means 
increased  opportunity  to  fatten  their 
purses. 

"It  is  the  saf/?st  sort  of  a  game  to  play, 
because  the  waj's  through  which  they  can 
attain  their  ends  are  so  devious  that  the 
chance  of  their  being  detected  is  relatively 
slight. 

"Delayed  shipments  of  raw  material  or 
the  finished  product,  slowing  down  in 
production,  congestion  due  ostensibly  to 
bad  management,  but  in  reality  often  the 
outgrowth  of  carefully  laid  plans — these 
and  a  thousand  other  things  can  hamper 
our  operations  abroad,  and  injure  us  and 
those  in  Europe  dependent  in  a  large 
measure  upon  us,  more  than  the  mouthings 
of  an  army  of  soap-box  orators. 

"Let  me  cite  a  single  instance  by  way  of 
illustration:  England  is  confronted  by  the 
most  serious  food-situation  in  its  history 
because  practically  every  able-bodied  man 
is  under  arms,  and  there  is  nobody  at 
home  to  till  the  soil  but  women  and 
children  and  men  whose  usefulness  as 
fighters  has  been  outlived.  There  must  b(> 
a  greater  cultivation  of  the  land  than 
ever  this  summer. 

"We  had  this  in  mind  when  we  con- 
tracted with  the  English  Government  to 
l)uild  for  them  a  large  number  of  tractors. 
Each  tractor  in  England  can  produce 
fifty  times  its  weight  and  bulk  in  a  single 
season.  For  this  reason  it  should  have 
preference  in  shipping  even  over  food. 
We  sent  those  tractors  to  the  seaboard 
in  solid  trains,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
delay  in  their  reaching  England  in  time  for 
use  this  season.  Several  thousands  were 
permitted  to  pile  up  there,  until  the  docks 
were  congested,  while  less  than  10  per 
cent,  had  been  loaded  aboard  ship. 

"Now,  thousands  of  tractors  lying  on  th(> 
dock  on  this  side  of  th(^  Atlantic  do  not 
help  the  food-problem  anywhere.  Besides, 
Ct^nada  and  this  country  were  begging  for 
these  machines,  and  our  only  reason  for 
sending  them  abroad  first  was  because  we 
believed  the  need  there  was  more  urgent. 
W^e  cabled  Lord  Northcliffe  to  this  effect, 
and  suggested  that  if  his  officials  could  not 
load  them  on  board  ship  they  be  released 
for  use  at  home.  Back  came  the  assur- 
ance from  Lord  Northcliffe  that  he  would 
act  vigorously,  and  the  way  those  tractors 
were  placed  on  shipboard  indicated  that 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  That  par- 
ticular 'congestion'  faded  with  gratifying 
rapidity. 

"Such  conditions  are  far  more  preva- 
lent than  the  public  is  aware.  It  is  not 
because  the  interests  responsible  for  this 
state  of  affairs  love  war  for  itself,  but  they 
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see  an  opportunitj'  to  profit  at  the  public 
expense,  or  are  inclined  to  balk  at  what 
they  choose  to  regard  as  unwarranted 
interference  with  their  affairs.  This 
is  the  very  spirit  that  dominated  the 
German  junkers  whose  rule  we  have  set 
out  to  overthrow.  It  is  the  world-old 
l)rineiple  of  i)arasitic  power  given  present- 
day  application,  and  it  is  one  of  the  mosi 
dang<>roiis  foes  we  have  to  fight  right  now, 
becau.se  it  is  not  thousands  of  miles  over- 
seas but  right  in  our  midst. 

"If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  the  nation's 
history  wh(>n  selfish  interests  should  be 
shoved  so  far  into  the  background  that 
they  would  be  entirely  forgotten  it  is  this 
very  day,  this  very  hour. 

"I  am  for  peace  and  against  war  just  as 
stronglj'  to-day  as  I  ever  was.  I  stand  ex- 
actly where  1  have  stood  right  along.  But 
if  we  can't  have  peace  without  fighting 
for  it,  by  all  means  let  us  fight.  And  let 
us  fight  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole 
world  will  understand  that  we  mean  busi- 
nes.s — that  we  are  in  it  to  stay,  with  all  our 
hearts  and  souls,  until  the  finish." 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  BOYS  AT  THE 
FRONT  TO  THE  FOLKS  AT  HOME 

HAL  B.  DONNELLY,  of  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  might  be  called  a 
veteran  of  the  war.  In  his  anxiety  to  get 
to  the  front  he,  like  many  others,  enlisted 
with  the  Canadians  in  1916  and  was  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  and  win  the  Military  Medal  for 
bravery.  He  is  now  corporal  of  Company 
B,  Fifth  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  Bat- 
talion. Writing  to  his  mother,  the  eorpon-.l 
says  that  at  first  his  one  aim  in  life  was 
to  pin  a  Hun  on  his  "trusty  bayonet." 
While  he  has  ceased  to  be  "bloodthirsty," 
he  frankly  admits  that  "deep  down  in  him 
rankles  a  hatred  for  all  things  German," 
for,  he  says  in  a  letter  which  is  printed 
in  the  New  York  Sun: 

We  find  out  by  actual  experience  that  the 
atrocities  we  were  told  of  are  actual  facts. 

The  President  saj\s  we  are  not  fighting 
the  Germans  but  Pru.ssianism.  But  if  he 
had  seen  what  I  have  he  would  class  r.ll 
Huns  as  Huns  and  fight  them  tooth  and 
nail.  No,  they  are  the  same,  collectively 
and  individually — tho  no  doubt  they  are 
the  product  of  what  they  have  been  taught 
through  a  number  of  generations.  But 
we  take  them  as  we  find  them,  and  if 
possible  leave  them  so  that  they  will  never 
do  any  more  harm. 

But  to  continue  of  myself.  I  was  blood- 
thirst3\  I  bought  a  file  to  sharpen  my 
bayonet  (which  is  strictly  against  the 
Hague  convention,  but  is  according  to 
Hun  interpretation  of  it).  I  purchased  a 
beautiful  bit  of  steel  for  a  puttee  knife: 
this  instrument  is  carried  in  the  puttee, 
and  in  case  you  lose  your  rifle  in  an  en- 
counter or  come  to  grips  you  slash  or  per- 
haps dig,  and  then  convince  the  Hun  that 
there  is  a  "war  on."  This  knife  I  u.sed  to 
finger  with  loving  pride;  it  was  very  sharp. 
I  was  there  all  right,  but  I  found  later  that 
I  was  not  half  as  ferocious  as  I  thought  at 
the  time. 

I  finally  reached  my  objective  "up  the 
line,"  but  did  not  immediately  go  to 
trenches,  but  was  ^vith.  a  reserve  battalion 
doing  working  parties.  I  soon  picked 
up  the  meaning  of  the  many  strange  noises 
in  the  back  areas;    I  could  differentiate 
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"Give  me  a  quart  of  OiF' 

This  careless  request  may  bring  costly  penalties 


THE  garage  man  comes 
out.  The  motorist  says,' 
*'Give  me  a  quart  of 
oil."  His  "quart  of  oil"  is 
poured  into  the  crank-case,  or 
reservoir.  The  car  goes  on. 
No  doubt  the  motorist  thinks 
he  has  amply  protected  the 
1500-odd  parts  of  his  engine. 

Far  from  it.  One  of  the  surest 
icays  to  in-cite  friction-drag  ami 
engine  trouble  is  to  say^  ''''Give 
me  a  quart  of  oil. 

''Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 
invites  loss  of  power 

Escape  of  explosion 
past  the  piston  rings,  loss 
of  compression  and  loss 
of  power  frequently  result 
from  oil  of  incorrect  //or/y. 
The  power-loss  is  felt 
most  on  heavy  roads  and 
on  the  hills. 

You  can  get  full  com- 
pression —  complete  power  —  only  by 
using  oil  whose  ioety  suits  your  engine. 


Ky 


Correct  body  is  seldom  secured    by 
saying,  "Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 

"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil*' 
invites  scored  cylinder  walls 

Scoring  frequently 
results  from  oil  of  low 
lubricating  .7«fl//Vi'.  Often, 
aiso,  the  oil's  ho^y  is  too 
light.  Then  the  cylinder 
walls  have  no  protecting 
film. 

Scratching  results. 

Too  often  the  blame 
can  be  traced  straight  to  "Give  me  a 
quart  of  oil. 

"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil** 
invites  wear  of  piston  pins 

Piston-pin  lubrication  is 
a  difficult  problem  and 
little  understood. 

The  location  of  the 
piston  pins  within  the 
heated  pistons  and  the 
slight  oscillating  motion  of 
the  pins  or  bushings  de- 
mand an  oil  which  will 
spread  readily,  yet  maintain  the  proper 
film  between  the  pins  and  bushings. 


U 


Quick  damage  will  come  if  the  oil 
fails  to  meet  these  conditions.  To  en- 
courage piston-pin  troubles  prematurely, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  Give  me  a 
quart  of  oil." 

"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil" 
invites  carbon  deposit 

Guesswork  won't 
eliminate  this  trouble. 

Both  the  quality  and 
the  hofiy  of  the  oil 
must  be  considered. 

Suppose  the  ho(ly  is 
too  light  for  the  piston 
clearance.  The  oil 
then  works  too  freely 
into  the  combustion  chambers.  In 
burning,  excess  carbon  accumulates 
unless  the  oil's  ash  is  light  and  naturally 
expelled  through  the  exhaust. 

An  easy  road  to  carbon  trouble  is, 
"Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 

"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil** 
invites  wear  of  bearings 

The  problem  of 
bearing  lubrication  is 
far  from  simple.  Bear- 
ings differ  widely  in 
type  and  size.  The 
oiling  systems  which 
supply  them  also  differ. 
Adjustments  vary. 

Both  the  quality  and 
body  of  the  oil  must  suit  these  conditions. 
For  every  oil  that  suits  your  engine 
bearings,  you  will  find  many  which  will 
cause  undue  friction. 

An  almost  sure  start  toward  bearing 
trouble  is  "Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 


A      GUIDE      TO      CORRECT      AUTOMOBILE      LUBRICATION 


Explanation:  In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter 
Dpimsilc  the  car  indicates  the  Rrade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  shoulc!  be  used.  For  example, 
"A"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A."  "Arc" 
means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic,"  etc.  The 
recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both 
pleasure  and  commcrjial  vehicles  unless  otlier- 


wisc  noted.  This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the 
X'aciium  Oil  Co.'s  Board  of  Engineers  and  rep- 
resents our  professional  advice  on  Correct 
Automobile  Lubrication. 

Electric  Vehicle*  —  For  motor  bearings  and 
enclosed  chain.",  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  the 


year  'round.  For  open  chains  and  differential, 
use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "C"  the  year  "round. 

Exception  —  Vox  winter  lubrication  of  pleasure 
cars  use  Garuoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic"  tor  worm 
drive  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  for  bevel 
gear  drive. 
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"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil** 
invites  noise 

Noise  is  often  a  sign  of  worn  parts — 
resulting  from  friction. 

It  may  be  a  dull  "thump"  at  every 
revolution  of  the  main  shaft.  It  may  be 
"knocking"  of  worn  piston  pins.  It 
may  be  "hissing"  within  the  cylinders. 
It  may  be  "knocking"  caused  by  exces- 
sive carbon  deposit. 

When  a  comparatively  new  car 
pounds  and  racks  its  way  along  the  roads 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  ask  what 
brought  on  premature  old  age.  Gener- 
ally it  is  undue  friction— resulting  from 
incorrect  lubricating  oil.  A  way  to 
invite  premature  noise  is  an  off-hand 
request,  '  Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 

**Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil** 
increases  maintenance  cost 

If  the  oil's  quality  is  low,  an  excess 
quantity  will  be  consumed  and  still  the 
proper  film  will  not  be  maintained. 

If  its  hoily  is  incorrect,  it  may  fail  to 
reach  and  protect  all  moving  parts. 

In  either  case,  excessive  friction-drag 
results.  Fewer  miles  are  obtained  from 
each  gallon  of  gasoline.  Your  fuel  and 
repair  bills  mount  up. 

This  common  waste  is  the  frequent 
result  of  "Give  me  a  quart  of  oil." 

"Give  me  a  quart  of  Oil** 
reduces  second-hand  value 

What  fixes  the  selling  price  of  a  used 
car.?  (1)  The  condition  of  the  engine. 
(2)  The  condition  of  the  chassis.  (3) 
The  condition  of  the  body. 

The  engine  is  the  vital  part  of  the 
car.  The  engine  condition,  therefore,  is 
most  important. 

At  an  auction  sale  in  New  York  City, 
second-hand  cars  of  uniformly  promi- 
nent makes  were  auctioned  off.  The 
bodies  were  in    good    condition.    The 


prices  of  the  cars  originally  ranged  from 
about  SI 000  to  53000.  The  selling  price 
in  some  cases  was  as'  low  as  $200. 

Why.''  Because  the  engines  and 
other  mechanical  parts  were  badly  worn. 

Was  the  wear  due  to  long  service.? 


No.   The  age  of  most  of  these  cars  dis- 
proved that.  Premature  wear  was  evident. 

It  is  safe  to  say  the  owners  of  these 
cars  had  used  the  common  expression 
—  Give  me  a  quart  of  oil."  They 
paid  a  high  price  for  their  carelessness. 


How  to  secure  the  Correct  Oil  for  your  car 


"TX  O  NOT  say,  Give  me  a  quart  of 
^-^  oil."  You  want  an  oil  of  the 
highest  quality  and  of  the  correct  body  to 
meet  the  lubricating  requirements  of 
your  engine. 

Ask  for  that  oil  and  get  it. 

Below  we  print,  in  part,  our  Chart 
of  Automobile  Recommendations. 

This  Chart  is  the  result  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  thorough  study  of  automo- 
bile lubrication  that  has  ever  been  made. 

It  was  prepared  by  a  company  whose 
authority  on  scientific  lubrication,  for 
every  class  of  machinery,  is  recognized 
throughout  the  world  —  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company. 

It  was  prepared  after  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  lubricating  requirements  of  each 
make  and  model  of  American  and 
foreign  car. 

For  years  this  Chart  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  scientific  guide  to  correct 
automobile  lubrication. 

The  superior  efficiency  of  the  oils 
specified  has  been  thoroughly  proven 
by  practical  tests. 

Make  a  note  of  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  specified  in  this  Chart  for  your 
engine.    Then  make  sure  that  you  get  it. 

You  will  then  give  your  engine  oil  of 


the  highest  quality  and  of  the  correct  body. 
Its  use  will  result  in 

Saving  of  fuel  Saving  of  oil 

Maximum  power  Minimum  repairs 
The  requirements  of  the  transmission 
and  differential  of  your  car  are  equally 
important.  The  correct  grades  of  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils  for  the  transmission  and 
differential  are  specified  in  the  complete 
Chart  of  Recommendations  which  you 
will  find  on  your  dealer's  wall. 

Write  for  64-page  booklet  containing 
complete  discussion  of  your  lubrication 
problems,  list  of  troubles  with  remedies 
and  complete  Charts  of  Recommenda- 
tions for  Automobiles,  Motorcycles, 
Tractors  and  Motor-boat  engines. 


The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oils for  gasoline  motor  lubrication,  puri- 
fied to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloll  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloll  *'B'* 
Gargoy  e  Mobiloll  **E" 
Gargoyle  Mobi  oil  "Arctic" 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from 
your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in 
original  packages.  Look  for  the  red 
Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  your 
dealer  has  not  the  grade  specified  for 
your  car,  he  can  easily  secure  it  for  you. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY, New York,N.Y., U.S.A. 

Specialists    in    the    manufacture    of    high-grade    lubricants    for 
every  class  of  machinery.    Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Domestic 
Branches: 


Detroit 
Boston 


New  York 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 
Des  Moines 
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between  one  of  our  guns  firing  and  a  Hun 


crump  landing.  I  could  soon  tell  one  of 
our  planes  from  Fritzie's;  I  also  learned  that 
souvenir  collecting  was  dangerous,  because 
sometimes  an  old  grenade  or  "nose  cap" 
still  had  a  sting. 

I  was  a  month  doing  working  parties, 
mostl3'  at  night  to  the  time  of  machine- 
gun  bullets,  and  there  were  shots  on  the 
road  going  and  coining  which  were  quite 
hot  at  times.  But  I  had  not  reached  the 
line.  Gee!  How  I  admired  those  mud- 
stained  troops  coming  out  and  tlios(>  others 
going  in!  They  were  actually  in  it,  and  how 
'  would  hold  my  tongue  and  listen  when 
ihey  would  speak  of  bays  and  traverse, 
rum-jars,  Minuiewurfers,  listening-posts, 
and  stand-to!  These  men  had  actually 
seen  life;  they  were  veterans,  and  how 
wonderful  that  they  could  "go  in"  and 
come  out.  Why,  some  of  them  had  been 
in  France  a  year.  I  thought  a  man  was 
lucky  if  he  did  not  get  napooed  first 
trip  in. 

But  finally  the  time  for  which  he  had  been 
eagerly  waiting  arri\ed.  He  w-as  to  "go 
over  th(!  top"  in  the  morning!    He  writes: 

I  was  loaded  down  like  a  dromedarj'; 
I  looked  like  a  Christmas-tree  all  hung. 
Rifle,  bayonet  (keen-edged),  grenades,  a 
pick  and  shovel,  umpty  rounds  ammuni- 
tion, two  packs  of  rations.  All  drest  up 
and  nowhere  to  go!  And  as  luck  would 
have  it  we  got  lost  and  prowled  around 
half  the  night  looking  for  our  sector  of 
trenches.  We  finally  hit  the  front  line 
and  had  to  go  along  it  for  quite  a  distance. 
We  had  been  shelled  considerably  in  the 
communication  trenches  and  had  a  number 
of  casualties.  This  was  war;  1  was  finally 
in  it.  I  can  not  say  that  I  was  not  excited, 
but  I  don't  think  I  was  afraid;  only  sort 
of  apprehensive.  Thank  God!  it  was  night, 
and  1  overlooked  a  great  many  horrors; 
those  patches  of  l)lack  here  and  there  on 
I)arapet  and  i)aradore,  1  learned  what  they 
w<^re  later. 

"Please  step  high  and  over  here. 
Thanks." 

"What's  matter?     Wounded?" 

"No.    My  pal  is  dying." 

A  little  farther  on  a  fellow  lying  on 
his  back  and  looking  straight  up — and 
many  such.  Something  seemed  to  grip 
me;  I  wanted  to  run,  but  those  fellows 
ahead  of  me  were  cool  enough;  they  were 
not  afraid.  Then  we  reached  the  "jump- 
over  trench."  Our  battalion  was  scdieduled 
to  start  0:30  a.m. 

We  were  to  have  a  barrage.  Now 
I  knew  all  about  a  barrage,  but  had  never 
seen  one  in  action.  Everything  was 
quiet  after  3  a.m.;  not  a  shot  was  fired. 
Fritz  was  sending  up  lots  of  star  shells, 
but  that's  his  way.  Six-fifteen,  0:2."), 
0:30.  My  God!  all  hell  turned  loose;  my 
heart  lost  several  beats  an<l  then  caught 
up  and  overdid  itself.  Some  one  shouted, 
"I^-t's  at  them!" 

Oh,  it  was  a  dandy  barrage,  and  we 
walked  over  b(>hin(l  it  without  much 
opposition  and  took  our  objectiv(>.  I 
threw  my  grenades  at  a  coupler  of  Huns 
in  a  l)ay  and  when  they  exploded  (both 
Huns  !uid  grenades)  I  slid  into  a  trencii, 
and,  according  to  plan,  rebuilt  the  firing 
step.  I  prepared  myself  in  case  of  counter- 
attack. I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  use  my 
lovely  bayonet.  Fact  is,  I  hav<>  never 
Iiad  a  ritle  from  that  day  to  this,  but 
came  m-ar  using  my  knife,  and  then  finally 
used  it  many  times.  '\'ou  see  as  a  stretciier- 
l)earer  I  found  that  long,  keen  blade  far 
more  suital)le  for  <-utting  away  clothing 
than  a  pair  of  shears.     .(Vud  1  found  out 


1  had  been  kidding  ni\self  when  I  thought 
I  was  of  the  ferocious,  bloodthirsty  breed. 
Oh,  a  fellow  sure  gej;s  acquainted  with 
himself  over  here. 

They  lost  three  of  their  first-aid  men 
"going  over,"  and  the  fourth  was  put  out 
of  action  an  hour  afterward.  Then, 
Donnelly  writes: 

The  sergeant-major  asked  for  volun- 
teers, and  I  ceased  to  be  counted  as  a 
fighting  man.  Well,  1  answered  the  call 
all  that  day,  and  not  only  drest  men,  but 
with  another  fellow  (tarried  them  out  to  a 
sheltered  spot  in  a  sunken  road.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  an  officer 
came  to  me  and  said: 

"There's  a  Hun  lying  in  the  trench  up 
a  ways.     Will  you  get  him  out?" 

Then  I  got  tough. 

"Yes,  I  will  get  him  out.  I'll  slit  his 
throat."  And  I  drew  my  big  knife, 
already  blood-stained.  "Yes,  I'll  get 
him  out." 

1  went  up  to  the  Hun — a  big  blue-eyed 
Saxon.    He  looked  up  at  me  and  said: 

"  Wilst  da  ich  aus  mocht?"  (Will  you  get 
me  out?).  One  look  at  the  poor  devil  and  1 
drest  his  wounds  and  carried  him  the  first 
lap  on  his  journey  to  the  hospital. 

And  thus  died  the  last  spark  of  fright- 
fulness  that  was  in  me.  I  was  not  made 
of  the  same  stuff  the  Hun  was. 


American  women  who  are  engaged  in 
long-distance  godmothering  of  Fi'eneh 
poilus  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  the 
American  boys  are  well  supplied  with 
substitute  relatives  "over  there."  R.  J. 
Lowry,  of  Company  F,  Thirteenth  En- 
gineers, writes  to  Topeka,  Kansas,  friends 
of  a  picturesque  Frenchwoman  who  acts 
as  "mama"  for  the  entire  company.  The 
Kansas  City  Star  prints  his  letter,  in 
which  he  says: 

You  know,  of  course,  how  foolish 
Ajnerieans  are  over  mothers;  wherever 
one  goes  he  must  single  out  some  one 
particular  woman  for  his  guidance  and 
r('si)ectful  affection.  In  some  cases  we 
find  each  boy  has  a  "mother"  among  the 
civilian  population,  while  in  my  own 
case  we  have  a  mother  in  common. 

"Mama,"  as  we  call  her,  is  typical  of 
a  great  many  French  of  this  sector.  A 
short,  stubby  woman,  her  form  some- 
what lost  now,  rather  dark,  with  coal- 
black  hair  showing  war-curses  of  gray, 
and  round  jovial 'chet'ks,  making  her  little 
blue  flashing  eyes  flash  fire  at  times,  and, 
peeping  out  beneath  the  curls  of  black, 
two  tender  lobes  sui)port  fantastically 
shajx'd  earrings.  Drest  in  her  common 
but  neat  black  gown,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  tiny  splashes  of  mud  around  the  bot- 
tom, which  her  hug(>  wooden  shoes  ha\  e 
spattered  a  little  too  high,  she  laughingly 
greets  us  with  a  merry,  full-hearted  "bon- 
joiir"  or  "6o«.so/>,"  as  the  ca.s(>  may  1h>, 
holding  wide  the  heavy  door  which  opens 
through  a  long,  dingy  hallway  to  her  home. 

1  know  you  have  never  seen  a  home 
anything  like*  mother's.  The  nearest 
classification  we  would  give  it  is  home- 
saloon  -  bedro(un  -  wine-room  -  grocery- 
cellar. 

Once  inside,  you  are  led  into  the  front- 
room,  that  is,  the  dining-room,  sleeping 
(J Darters,  and  grocery. 

The  first  appealing  thing  to  th«>  soldier 
is  not.  as  you  might  think,  the  groceries, 
but  tlii>  Ix'ds.  While  not  (piite  so  wide 
as  ours  at  home,  mother's  beds  (two)  are 


at  first  sight  stunners,  as  they  are  half 
the  height  of  the  room. 

Then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  room 
stand  the  grocery  shelves,  loaded  with 
such  commodities  as  the  journeying  soldier 
most  likes,  all  labels  of  course  being 
written  in  French,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Ajuerican  products,  such  as  salmon 
and  fruits.  One  large  piece  of  cheese 
takes  the  foremost  rank  on  the  six-foot 
front  counter.  The  little  recesses  of  the 
shelves  are  stocked  with  wine,  eggs,  nuts, 
and  canned  goods,  mostly  unknown  to  the 
American  trade. 

Between  the  grocery  dei)artment  and 
the  sleeping  quarters  stands  the  dining- 
room  table,  a  large,  round,  fi\e-legged 
affair  which  shows  many  scars  of  battle. 

Seated  at  the  table,  one  naturally 
looks  into  the  next  room,  which  is  separated 
l)y  what  at  one  time  must  have  been  a 
panel  arrangement,  but,  due  to  the  pressure 
of  war  and  light,  mother,  1  presume,  has 
sanctioned  the  kicking  out  of  the  panels, 
and  oid\^  the  framework  stands  as  a  wall. 
A  large,  brightly  burning  fireplace  stands 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  lighting  up 
as  l)est  it  knows  how  this  larder  of  the  w  in* 
and  l)eer.  Added  to  the  two  or  three 
flickering  candles,  this  fireplace  defines  the 
large  casks  of  wine  and  beer  lined  up  on 
platforms  against  the  wall,  and  on  the 
other  side  is  a  rudely  constructed  table, 
long  and  capable  of  seating  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  laboring  French  soldiers,  who 
pass  their  grief  and  joy  over  to  each  other 
as  they  fill  and  refill  their  little  aluminum 
cups  with  the  famous  pinard. 


NEED  OF  THE  HOME-TIE    AMID  THE 
HORRORS  OF  WAR 


T    ETTERS   to   the   "folks"   form   only 
-■— '  one    link    in    the    chain    that    binds 
home    and    trench.        There    is    another 
even  more  important  one — the  letters  of 
the  home-folks  to  the  boys  at  the  front. 
Nothing  more  quickly  develops  the  finer 
and  nobler  instincts  than  the  call  to  the 
front   in   defense   of   home   and   country, 
while  nothing    is    more    trying,  mentally, 
I)hysically,    and   morally,    than    sen-ice   at 
the    front,    declares    Lieut.    John    Dunton 
Sharman,    of    the    Second    Battalion    of 
East  Ontario  Canadians.     And  this  fact, 
he  says,  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative 
that    the    strength   of    the    home-link     be 
maintained  by  constant  reminders  of  the 
loved  ones  left  behind — i)apers,  letters,  a 
bit  of  candy,  anything  that  carries  with  it 
a  message  and  the  atmosphere  of  "Home." 
At  the  Railroad  Y'.  M.  C.  A.  in  St.  Louis 
recently  he  told  a  story  of  that  first  fine 
instinct  that  needs  such  tender  nurturing 
when   it    is   once   sown   among   the   weeds 
and   tares  of  a  world  at  war.     A  Scotch 
boy,     together    with     other     members    'of 
Sharnum's     company,     had     been     given 
twehe    hours'  relief    from    first-line    duty 
iM'cau.se    of    their    splendid    work    in    an 
offensive  on   the  night   before.     The  boy 
stood  leaning  against  a  fence  with  a  far- 
away   look   in    his   eyes   while    the   others 
w<>n>   laughing   and   joking  and   generally 
(>njoying   their   leave.      Sharman,  noticing 
the   boy's   apparent   dejection,   went   over 
to  him  and  asked: 

"What's  the  matter,  Sandy?" 
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Oi\  the  Night  Shift 
of  War  Time  Iivdvistry 


A  Federal  Capacity  for 

Every  Business 

Requirement 


Write  for 
Federal  Traffic  News 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Wherever  glaring  factory  lights  at  midnight  pro- 
claim the  ceaseless  activity  of  war,  there  you  may 
well  expect  to  find  the  sturdy  Federal. 

Only  a  short  halt  at  sun-down.  Fresh  men  step  Into  place  at 
the  still-throbbing  machines.  But  day-shift  and  night-shift, 
with  a  change  of  drivers,  the  Federal  continues  the  work  that 
must  not  stop. 

In  throwing  the  country's  latent  powers  into  the  balance 
against  the  enemy's  forty  years  of  stealthy  preparation. 
Federals  are  serving  the  nation's  business  with  unvarying 
fidelity. 

Federal  dependability,  Federal  economy  are  vitally  necessary 
to  a  most  important  part  of  America's  busy  program.  Wher- 
ever imperative  haulage  requirements  are  to  be  met,  Federals 
have  won  enthusiastic  recognition. 
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Euerywhtre  to 
Fifth  A  vtnue 


The  Corridors  of 

THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  BUILDING 

are  like  the  pages  of  a  National  Magazine 


The  names  on  the  doors  call  to  mind  many  trademarks  of 
products  known  in  every  home,  office  and  factory  in  the  land. 

The  firms  behind  the  doors  rank  high  in  financial  as  well  as 
in  business  prestige.  2/^  of  the  million  dollar  firms  in  the 
United  States  are  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  Eighty-five 
of  the  businesses   represented  are  "rated"  $500,000  or  better. 

Buyers  in  every  line  know  this  modern  office  building — 
the  only  nationally  advertised  building.  Eight  nearby  transit 
systems,  including  the  new  Broadway  Subway  with  entrance  in 
front  of  the  Building,  make  it  easy  to  reach. 

Light,  airy  offices,  owner-management  and  a  location  famous 
in  New  York's  social  and  business 
history,  are  additional  advantages. 

Before  you  sign  your  next  lease  for  New 
York  headquarters,  zvrite  for  details  and 
Buyers  Guide  in  your  line  of  business. 

THEFIFTHAVENUEBUILDING  - 

Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  at  Madison  Square 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Jutt  Published 


HEALTH 


FOR  THE 

SOLDIER.NoSAILOR 

iJy  I'lioK.  Irvinc;  Fishkho/'  Yale  Vnii-emitu,  ('hairmun 
Hvyiene  lit'fvrence  Board  of  the  Life  Exteusiou 
Inntitiite  (trhirh  itirludes  Ihe  Suroeonx-(}t'ner(d  of 
the  Armj/<ind  Xoiyy)  (ind  KriiKNKLvMAN  Kisk.M.1).. 
Medictd  Director,  Life  l''.rl) union  Institute. 

Packed  with  Information  on 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    nepd.d     in    every 
Ainerieaii  lioinc  wIuti-  e<liieatiuii  :iii(l  <-iilture  are  Iriily  esteemed. 


Immediate  Relief  from  Coroi  and  Call 
Foot  doctors  and  aurucons  always  pare 
corns   and   calliisos.      The  method   if 
correct— the  relief  thequlekest.  Datv-^ 
lierous  prcparntioiis  arc  never 
applie<l. 


(Iriffon 

AnKle  Safety 

Corn    J'arer 

pares    between 

tlie    toea   equally 

aa  well  at  on  top. 

Prire  «r 

Kxlra  hladni*  5  for  tSc 

Cnnniln.  .Me-J  kladrt,  35c. 

tit  your  iloaler'it.  or  send  ilirect  to 

CrifTon  Cullcry  Works,  71  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 

H  .  il,'  Jnr  ritt:K  kooklrl. 
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Camp  Life 
Alcohol 
Tobacco 
Outdoor  Livint 
Outdoor  Sleepinf 
CoDitipatioD 

Proper  Cirriaie  oi  the  Body 
Neceuity  for  Cletnlinett 
Mental  Poite 
The  Venereal  Peril 
Care  of  the  Feel 
Deep  Breathiof 
Quantity  and  Quality  of  Food 
Required 


Poisons 

Tea  and  Coffee 

Care  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums 

The  Folly  of  Worry 

Parasites 

Housint 

Clothing 

Classification  of    Foods — Fuel, 

Buildinf ,  and  Regulalinf 

Diets 
Drui  Hahits 
Colds 
Activity 
Work.  PUy,  and  Sleep 


Am  n  irift  lo  ii  frliMitl  or  rolnllve  in  the  Army  <ir  Navy 
tills  litlii-  book  will  provi-  of  fur  rcaelijiifc  valiic  In 
preMTvinif  till-  Ixaltli  and  <'vcii  life  itself.  All  royiil 
ties  on  this  hook  u"  into  the  philunthropic  work  of 
the  Life  h^.rtinsioii   lit^t  it  iile. 

Khaki  cloth,   pocktt-tizt,   60c  net;  postpaid,  64c 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   NEW  YORK 


1^5^^  "^  Use  it 

^^^^r  to  clean  and  brighten 
^^m  every  kind  and  ^rade 
^^F  polished  surfaces. 

V  "Cleans  aa  It  Polishe*" 

■       25c  to  $3.00.  At  All  Dealers. 

I  CHANNELL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
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"My  name's  not  Sandy,"  replied  the  boj 
shortly. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Sharman,  laughingly, 
"it's  a  good  enough  Scotch  name.  But 
what's  the  matter  with  you,  lad?" 

The  boy  looked  cautiously  around,  and 
then  drawing  close  to  Sharman  so  that 
none  might  overhear  him,  he  whispered: 

"1  shot  a  German  last  night,  and — and 
I'm  sorry  I  did  it!" 

This  was  an  example  of  the  fine  instinct 
that  is  so  soon  hammered  out  of  the  fighting 
man  by  the  gruesome  necessities  of  war — 
unh'ss  the  home-tie  is  ever  kept  strong. 
The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  thus  quotes 
Sharman: 

"The  men  and  bo3\s  need  the  home-ties 
more  than  they  need  anything  else.  A 
paper  from  home  is  sent  down  the  hue 
and  everybody  reads  it,  if  the  man  is  from 
Maine  and  the  paper  comes  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  from  home.  They  read  the 
accounts  of  somebody's  party,  somebody 
they  never  heard  of,  hungrilj*.  It  is  from 
home. 

"The  Government  furnishes  socks,  but 
they  aren't  like  those  mother  knits.  They 
can  get  all  the  chewing-gum  five  milts 
back  of  the  line  they  want,  but  it  isn't 
from  home.  Once  I  came  upon  a  chap 
sitting  with  a  piece  of  fudge  in  his  hand 
and  looking  into  the  distance.  I  took  it 
from  his  hand  and  ate  it  and  he  didn't 
notice  it  for  a  while. 

"It  was  bringing  up  visions  to  him  of  a 
sweetheart,  of  a  sister,  or  a  mother  back 
there.  He  could  get  all  the  candy  he 
wanted  back  of  the  line,  but  he  couldn't 
get  any  which  brought  up  those  visions 
of  home,  those  visions  which  made  liini 
keep  straight,  becaiise  he  knew  somebody 
cared  for  him  and  somebody  expected  it 
of  him. 

"Do  -something  besides  hang  service 
flags  in  your  homes.  You  don't  need  those 
to  keep  them  in  jour  mind,  but  they 
do  need  something  to  keep  you  in  their 
minds.  Don't  waste  sympathy  on  them. 
They  don't  want  it.  If  you  ha\e  any 
sympathy  to  waste,  spend  it  on  tho.se 
fellows  who  went  down  last  week  without 
a  chance  to  see  the  light.  The  heart  of 
every  soldier  goes  out  to  those  men. 

"Write  them  cheery  houu>  letters,  tell- 
ing them  what  you  are  doing  and  h'tting 
them  know  there  is  somebody  back  here 
who  believes  in  them  and  trusts  them. 
Every  nuvn  should  be  followed  by  letters. 
Letters,  letters,  and  more  letters.  I  can't 
say  it  too  much,  there  is  nothing  under 
the  sun  so  welcome  to  the  chap  over  there 
as  a  letter  from  home.  The  tie  of  home 
life  must  be  kept  up,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  eternally  nmsculine  army,  if  we  want 
those  men  to  come  back  the  same  men 
they  wt-re  when  they  started  over." 

Here  are  some  of  the  actualities  of  war 
that  threaten  to  deaden  and  destroy  tiiat 
finer  instinct  unless  the  home -ties  are 
lirmly  knitted.     Lieutenant  Sharman  says: 

"1  don't  expect  to  live  long  enough 
to  efl'ace  from  my  mind  some  of  the 
l)ictures  of  this  war.  One  light  I  witnessed 
from  a  height  in  1914.  Tiu'  Allies  were 
trying  to  take  a  wood  heUl  by  the  Ger- 
nuins.  The  colonial  troops  of  Great 
Mritain,  lh(>  dark-skinned  men  with  their 
briglit-eolored  rol)es  and  turbans,  the 
French  with  their  bright-red  trousers  and 
lilue  coats,  the  Hritisli,  the  Kilties,  and  the 
Canadians.      Wave    after    wa\e    of    them 
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The  Scientific  Way 

To  Save  Teeth 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


End  That  Film 

Then  Keep  It  from  Accumulating 

These  are  facts  which  everybody  should  con- 
sider nowadays.  Any  well-informed  dentist  will 
confirm  them.  And  they  do  away  with  old  teeth- 
cleaning  theories. 

The  all-important  object  in  tooth  brushing  is  to 
remove  that  slimy  film.  You  feel  it  with  your  tongue. 
Any  method  which  fails  to  do  that  will  fail  to  save 
your  teeth. 

That  film  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  tooth  troubles. 
It  absorbs  stains,  and  thus  the  teeth  discolor.  It 
hardens  into  tartar. 

It  holds  food  particles  which  ferment  and  form 
acid,  the  cause  of  decay.  It  covers  the  acid  and  holds 
it  in  contact  with  the  teeth. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with  tartar, 
are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  And  by  entering  the 
system,  bacteria  and  their  toxins  may  cause  many 
serious  troubles. 

It  is  that  clinging  film  —  not  merely  food  debris 
—  which  the  tooth  brush  must  combat.  And  that  is 
^whe^e  the  tooth  brush  has  so  largely  failed.  The  film 
lingers  in  crevices,  hardens  and  stays.  There  the 
ordinary  dentifrice  little  affects  it. 

That  is  why  brushed  teeth  so  often  discolor  and 
decay.  That  is  why  tartar  forms,  why  pyorrhea 
starts.  And  why  a  vigorous  dental  cleaning  is  so 
often  necessary. 

The  reason  lies  in  that  film.  Now  we  wish  to 
explain  —  and  ask  you  to  prove  —  how  a  new  way 
called  Pepsodent  deals  with  that  film. 

REG. U.S.     MHHiMaBHHi^iHaHHHBaMaMHHpl 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  Large  Tubes 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 
Dept.  112,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


A  Week^s  Test 

Will  Show  How  to  Do  It 

Analysis  shows  that  the  film  is  albuminous.  So 
Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of 
albumin.  The  object  is  to  dissolve  the  film,  then  keep 
it  from  accumulating. 

Pepsin  long  seemed  impossible.  It  must  be 
activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to 
the  teeth. 

But  science  has  in  late  years  found  a  harmless 
activating  method.  Five  governments  have  already 
granted  patents.  This  method  —  used  in  Pepsodent 
—  makes  it  possible  to  daily  apply  pepsin  to  the  film. 

For  over  three  years,  its  effects  have  been  under 
clinical  observation.  Able  authorities  have  watched 
its  effects  in  the  dental  chair  and  in  the  home.  Now 
they  agree  that  Pepsodent  seems  to  solve  this  film 
problem.  Today  a  very  lirge  number  of  dentists  are 
urging  its  daily  use. 

We  ask  you  to  prove  the  results  for  yourself  by 
accepting  a  One-Week  tube.  Use  it  like  any  dainty 
tooth  paste,  then  watch  its  effects.  Note  how  clean 
your  teeth  feel  after  using.  Note  the  absence  of  slimy 
film.  Note  how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the  film  disap- 
pears. That  will  show  that  Pepsodent  is  doing  what 
has  not  before  been  done. 

Make  this  test  at  once.  You  have  found  old 
methods  ineffective.  Learn  v/hat  this  one  does.  It 
will  be  a  revelation. 

Please  cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


One -Week  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 

Dept.  112,  1104  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail   One-Week   Tube   of  Pepsodent  to 
Name  . _^ 


<'ino) 


Address . 
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For  the  fioys  in  the  Service^ 
FLOP  DE 

MELBA 

THE    CIGAR    SUPREME 

THERE  is  nothing  more  enjoyable  after  the  day's 
work  than  smoking  one  of  these  deHghtful,mild, 
high  grade  Flor  de  Melba  cigars. 

Send  )our  bo}'  a  box  of  Flor  de  Melba,  the  cigar 
supreme  to-day.     He  deserves  the  very  best. 

\i  you  can't  get  Flor  de  Melba  cigars  from  your 
dealer,  please  write  us,  Dept.  A.  and  we  will 
send  to  yon,  or  DIRECT  TO  YOUR  BOY  in 
camp,  at  sea  or  abroad,  a  box  of  2^  for  $2.^0 
prepaid.  We  will  enclose  your  card  if  you 
so  desire. 
I.LEWIS  CIGAR  MFG.CO.,Newark,N.J. 

Largest  Independent  Cigar  Factory  in  the  World 


swept  on  toward  that  wood  to  be  mowed 
down  by  machine  guns. 

"Each  wave  got  a  little  farther  than 
the  last,  until  the  second  last  wave  of  the 
reserves  reached  the  wood.  Among  all 
those  men  that  weJit  over  in  those  charges 
not  more  than  2o  per  cent,  had  a  single 
cartridge.  If  the  Germans  hat!  gained  that 
coast  it  would  have  been  all  over. 

"At  the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  I  was 
in  charge  of  a  field-ambulance  of  the  first 
division.  In  two  days,  fifty  cars  and  four 
dressing-stations  handled  lO.OfKJ  wounded 
men.  This  was  not  an  offensive,  merely 
part  of  the  price  to  bold  the  Germans  back. 

"When  a  soldier  sees  1,000  Jiien  go  over 
in  a  charge  and  500  come  back,  when  he 
has  lived  with  the  dead  men,  eaten  their 
rations,  taken  their  coats  to  keep  warm, 
and  their  ammunition  to  fire,  then  a  man 
r(>alizes  how  little  his  life  is  worth,  he 
realizes  he  is  a  soldier  and  fights  not  for 
his  own  life,  but  fights  because  he  is  a 
soldier. 

"We  thought  we  knew  something  when 
we  first  went  overseas,  but  it  didn't 
take  the  French  and  the  Germans  long  to 
teach  us  real  warfare.  We  soon  realized 
how  little  we  knew.  Some  of  the  best 
ideas  came  from  the  Germans  when  they 
were  least  e-xpecting  to  give  us  informa- 
tion. For  a  long  while  we  pounded  in 
wooden  stakes  for  our  barbed  wire  and  as  a 
consequence  of  the  noise  did  it  under  fire. 
The  Germans  taught  us  to  make  long  iron 
corkscrews  and  do  the  work  silently." 

Sharman  says  the  spirit  of  the  men  is 
splendid,  and  that  he  never  knew  an 
iUlied  soldier  to  shirk  his  duty.  This  cAen 
extended  to  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  bugler 
who  thought  that  he  wanted  to  quit,  but 
quickly  changed  his  mind.  Sharman's 
company  was  passing  through  a  village 
that  had  been  WTecked  by  shell-fire.  A 
faint  cry  was  heard  proceeding  from  the 
ruins  of  a  house  and  he  went  in  to  in- 
vestigate.    Sharman  says: 

"One  of  the  dirtiest  hands  1  have  ever 
seen  extended  from  a  crack  in  a  wardrobe 
buried  in  the  debris.  We  dug  it  out  and 
found  a  little  British  boy,  about  fifteen 
years  old,  wounded. 

"He  had  come  out  with  his  father,  an 
artillery  man,  as  a  bugler  and  had  only 
been  wounded  when  their  gun  Avas  struck 
two  days  before  and  e^ery  one  else  had 
been  blown  up.  He  had  found  a  dressing- 
station  that  was  shelU>d  and  destroyed. 
Starting  again,  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
house  and  by  a  third  stroke  of  miraculous 
luck  the  wardrobe  had  fallen  over  on  him 
and  protected  him  wh(<n  the  shell  hit. 

"'1  want  to  go  home,'  he  cried,  'let 
meV<^  home  and  I'll  tell  them  all  it's  a 
fint>  place  so  you'll  get  all  the  recruits  you 
want.  Let  me  go  home,'  the  little  fellow 
pleaded.  I  didn't  blame  him  a  bit.  I 
watite<l  to  go  home,  too. 

"W(>  took  him  to  a  st;ition  and  started 
to  f(H>d  him,  but  after  a  coui)le  of  moutii- 
fuls  li(>  fell  over,  fast  asleej).  We  left  him 
with  a  note  i)inned  to  him,  .so  they  wouldn't 
I>ury  him  whil(>  we  were  gone.  Five  days 
later  I  saw  him  again,  with  a  bandoleer 
swung  around  him.  lie  was  looking  for  a 
gun,  going  ba<'k  to  find  his  father." 

Lieutenant  Sharman  returns  to  duty  in 
Fraiu-e  shortly,     llis  final  message  is: 

"ilt'inember,  the  strain  those  men  over 
there  are  under  is  something  we  can  not 
conceive.  Jt  is  loo  great  for  them  to  bear 
alo*ne.  too  great  for  any  man.  Keep  up 
the  home-touch." 
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WEATH  ER    TIGHT 

ALL  PANELS  IN  PLACE 


Insist  That  Your  New  Car  Have  This  Top 


Multiply  the  service  which  a  new  car 
can  give  you — 

Insist  that  it  come  equipped  with  the 
more  usable  protection  of  the  Rex  All- 
Seasons  Top — instead  of  tying  up  money 
in  a  car  having  just  cloth  top  shelter  for 
the  mild  months. 

At  a  small  addition  to  the  regular  price 
of  your  new  car,  the  Rex  All 'Seasons 
Top  will  effect  a  tremendous  increase  in 
its  comfort,  its  convenience,  its  utility 
and  its  thrift. 

In  Summer,  it  is  only  25  pounds  heavier 
than  the  cloth  top,  and  at  no  other  time 
does  the  difference  exceed  the  weight  of 
a  small 'sized  passenger;  also  a  Rex' 
equipped  model  averages  500  pounds 
lighter  than  an  ordinary  sedan. 

Therefore,  the  Rex  All 'Seasons  Top 
preserves  the  unrestrained  power  of  the 
touring  car  or  roadster  for  both  town 
and  country  driving  and  as  well, 
their  economy  in  the  use  of  gasoline 
and  tires. 

And  this  top  remains  up,  eliminating 
the  constant  raising 'and 'lowering  buga' 
boo — especially  the  disagreeable  work 


of  removing  tight  boot,  undoing  stiff 
straps  and  arranging  the  trappings  of 
a  cloth  top  when  the  rain  pours  down, 
without  warning. 

During  warm  weather,  the  Rex  AH' 
Seasons  Top  affords  larger  side  openings 
than  raised  cloth  tops  with  overhanging 
edges. 

Autumn  and  Spring  call  for  a  semi' 
closed  car  and  the  Rex  patented  con' 
struction  enables  you  to  place  the  rear 
side  windows  in  position  for  tonneau 
protection,  giving  the  shelter  and  ap' 
pearance  of  a  fashionable  town  car. 

Then  imagine  your  family  next 
Winter,  cozy  and  warm,  enclosed  by 
the  Rex  All -Seasons   Top   easily  con' 


ALL- SEASONS  TOP 

MANUFACTURED      AND     LICENSED 
UNDER  PATENTS  THAT  ARE    BASIC 


JULY  AUGVJST       ■       SEPTEMBER 


verted  into  a  stout  winter-tight  top 
with  broad  vision  windows,  doors  open' 
ing  from  both  inside  and  outside,  and 
many  other  strictly  closed  car  ad' 
vantages. 

Of  course,  you  have  not  even  imagined 
that  you  could  obtain  such  features  at 
only  approximately  $200  additional  to 
the  regular  price  of  a  touring  car  or 
roadster. 

But  you  can — and  thus  clear  away 
need  of  spending  later  for  extra  winter 
top  or  sides. 

Further,  your  Rex 'Topped  car  will 
range  $joo  to  $500  less  than  sedan 
constructioa 

Write  for  Full  Details 

Send  name  and  seating  capacity  of  the 
car  you  intend  to  buy,  or  of  your  present 
car,  to  obtain  "A  Rex  Demonstration  In 
Pictures." 

The  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  is  ob- 
tainable as  standard  equipment 
on  leading  popular  priced  cars. 

Rex  Manufacturing  Company 

Connersvillc.  Indiana 


'iA  OCTOBER    •    NOVEMBER    •    DECE 


M   B   E   R  I 


Copyright  riS,  Rex  Manufacturing  Co. 
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OU    can    buy  this  watch,  which   shows   the   time   in 
the  dark  as  clearly  as  in  the  light,  for  only  $2.2^ — 

a^  stores   in   your   ^leighhorhood 


t'Y  is  the  new  Ingersoll 
Radiolite — with  figures 
and  hands  that  glow  in 
the  dark  and  show  the  time 
as  clear  as  day. 

THE  substance  on  the 
figures  and  hands  con- 
tains a  minute  quantity  of 
real  radium,  thus  making  it 
permanently  luminous  with- 
out need  of  exposure  to  the 
light.  'I'his  luminosity,  like 
the  watch,  is  guaranteed. 

THE  Ingersoll  Radiolite 
is  a  24- hour- a -day 
watch — a  modern  watch.  It 
.is  the  watch  for  people  who 
demand  full-time  service 
from   the  things   they  own. 


NO  one  ever  knows  how       watches  and  a  special  Serv- 
mnrh  he  nppd'>  -a  d:iv-       ice  Watch.which  may  be  car- 
ried in   the  blouse  pocket. 

FOR  a  soldier,  there's  no 
gift  like  a  watch,  nothing 
so  useful,  nothing  consulted 
so  often,  nothing  such  a 
reminder  of  the  folks  at 
home. 

THERE'S  an  Ingersoll 
dealer  near  you.     It  is 
advisable  that  you  see  him 
•  soon   for  the  demand   for 
Ingersolls    is    much    larcer 
than  the  supply. 


much  he  need'^  a  day- 
and-night  watch  until  he  has 
carried  one.  It  is  particu- 
larly useful  as  an  under-the- 
p i  II o w  w a t c h .  iVI  o t o r i s ts 
need  it;  so  do  sportsmen, 
travellers,  night  watchirien, 
-  tarmers,  l)oys  and  so  on. 

THE  Two-m-One  and 
the  Wrist  watches  are 
widely  used  by  nurses  and 
by  u'oinen  in  the  home— 
the'l'wo-m-Oneon  the  desk, 
dressing  table,  or  jViano  and 
beside  the  bed  ;tt  nitiht. 


irgei 


^OR  men   in  th 
in 
soldier    models 


FUK  men   in  the  service, 
in    addition,   there    are 


RoBT.  H.  Ingersoll  ««£  Bro. 


wrist 


New  York  Kostoii 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 
Montreal 


J^nae^Aa^ RadwUtes 


Theft's  no  Rudiolite  hut  an  h/gcrso/i  Radio liti' 

lUuuralioiti  thret-HttIn  attual  she 


Waterbury  Wri?t  Radiolite, 
iewelcH,  sturdy,  $5.50 


VVattrbury 
Radiolite 
$4.50 

Small,  stylish, 
jeweled 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 
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War  Ruining  the  Army. ^Sergeant  (one 
of  the  old  school) — "  It's  the  war  that's 
ruining  the  Array,  sir — us  having  to  enlist 
all  these  'ere  civilians." — London  Opinion. 


A  Warning. 

"  Spring's  on  her  way," 

Said  Mr.  Boff; 
"  But  have  a  care, 

Don't  take  'em  ofT  !  " 

— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


How  the  Row  Started. — Mr.  Brown — 

"  I  liad  a  queer  dream  last  night,  my  dear. 
I  thought  1  saw  another  man  running  off 
with  you." 

Mrs.  Brown — "  And  w^hat  did  you  say 
to  him?" 

Mr.  Brown — ^"  I  asked  him  what  lie  w^as 
running  for." — Til-Bits. 


Rather  Damp  Job, — While  in  London 
on  a  holiday,  a  visitor  went  to  have  a 
look  at  the  Thames.  There  was  a  steam- 
shovel  at  work  out  in  the  river  and  he  was 
standing  watching  it.  Suddenly  he  felt 
a  tap  on  his  shoulder  and  turned  round 
to  find  a  son  of  Erin  standing  tRere. 

"  Say,"  said  he,  "  isn't  London  a  won- 
derful place?  By  gorry,  now  just  look  at 
that  thing  goin'  down  there;  now,  look  at 
it.  isn't  that  wonderful?  But  say,  old 
mail.  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  the  cove  at 
the  bottom  tilling  that  thing  up,  would 
ye?  " — Ti)jji'ka  Slate  Journal. 


Sign.s  of  Spring. 
I  feel  an  el- 

Emental  m"go 
To  break  my  shell 

And  outward  surge 
Beyond  the  sun, 

Bej'ond  the  star. 
Where  all  the  un- 

Known  forces  are, 
I  want  to  dodge 

This  life  com])lex, 
This  hodge  and  podge 

Of  "  soul  "  and  "  sex.". 
The  troubled  thought 

Strives  to  be  free 
From  this  distraught, 

Delusive  "  Me." 
What  is  the  thing, 

This  stirring  force? 
Can  it  be  spring? 

Of  course ! 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 


Got  Any  in  Your  Pocket? — The  wife 
of  a  Dorchester  man  who  had  the  tradi- 
tional failing — he  forgot  to  mail  letters^ 
has  cured  him.  The  mail  is  delivered  at 
their  home  before  the  breakfast  hour — - 
which  is  comparatively  late.  One  morning 
she  said  to  her  husband: 

"  Did  vou  have  anv  mail  this  morning, 
dear?" 

"  Only  a  circular,"  he  answered  as  he 
bit  into  a  fine  brown  slice  of  toast. 

"  Huh,"  said  the  wife.  *  "  By  the  way, 
did  you  mail  the  letters  I  gave  you 
yesterday?  " 

"  Sure  I  did,"  was  the  righteously  in- 
dignant reply. 

"  Well,"  answered  wifie,  wath  an  elo- 
quent smile,  "  it's  funny,  then,  you  had  no 
letters  this  morning,  because  one  of  those 
I  gave  you  to  mail  was  addrest  to  you — 
just  as  a  sort  of  key." — Boston  Herald. 


The  Kaiser's  Regrtt. — The  xvaiser  (as 
he  faced  the  final  punishment) — "  My  one 
regret  is  that  1  didn't  have  another  million 
lives  to  ofi'er  for  m^'  country." — Lift. 


Avoid  this  Motto,  Boys. — She — "  What 
is  the  correct  translation  of  the  motto  of 
that  lovely  ring  you  ga\  o  me?" 

He—"  Faithfiil  to  the  last." 

Sue— "  The  last!  How  horrid!  And 
you've  always  told  me  l>efore  that  I  was 
the  very  first  !"^ — Mi>iii(ai>()li.t  Tribune. 


A  Sure  Sign. — Jim  McKay's  })aby  is  be- 
ginning to  talk  already,  and  it  can't  be 
much  more  than  six  months  old.  At  any 
rate,  one  of  Jim's  friends  says  he  .sat 
alongside  of  Jim  in  a  light-lunch  cafe  the 
other  day  and  o\erheard  Jim  say,  absent- 
mindedly,  to  the  waitress:  "  Dimme  a 
jinky  water  p'ease." — Pliiladelphia  Eve- 
ning Ledger. 


They  Still  Joke  in  England.— "  Just  ask 
Dr.  Jones  to  run  round  to  my  place  right 
away.  Our  cook's  fallen  down-stairs,  broke 
her  leg;  the  housemaid's  got  chicken-pox, 
and  my  two  boys  have  been  knocked  down 
by  a  taxi." 

"  I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  the  doctor  was 
blown  up  in  yesterday's  air-raid  and  he 
won't  be  down  for  a  week." — Punch. 


A  Matrimonial  Prize. — A  young  man 
who,  during  his  brief  career,  had  never 
been  required  to  do  very  much  labor  at 
home,  enlisted  for  the  present  war,  and  is 
now  in  a  training-camp  "  Somewhere  in 
Amenca."  .\  few  da\s  ago  his  mother 
received  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he 
said  that  he  had  ne\er  worked  so  hard  in 
his  life,  that  he  had  been  dt)ing  kitchen 
work,  making  beds,  washing  and  drying 
dishes,  etc.,  and  that  when  ho  returned 
from  the  war  he  would  make  some  fellow 
in  California  the  very  best  wife  thei-e 
ever  was. — Los  Angeles  Times. 


Just  Like  America. — The  American  in 
England  affords  cause  for  much  per- 
plexity and  astonishment  to  his  English 
kinsmen. 

A  Yankee  soldier  was  being  shown  over 
an  old  church  wherein  hundreds  of  people 
were  buried. 

"  A  great  many  people  sleep  between 
these  w'alls,"  said  the  guide,  indicating  the 
inscription-covered  floor  with  a  sweep  of 
his  hand. 

"  So?"  said  the  Sammy.  "  Same  way 
over  in  our  country.  Whj'  don't  you  get 
a  more  interesting  preacher?" — Pittsburg 
Chronicle  Telegraph. 


German  Potato-Bugs. — "  The  w'ay  Ger- 
many prepared  for  a  generation  for  this 
war  was  positively  uncanny,"  said  a  Con- 
gressman. "  Yes,  Germany's  foi'ty  years 
of  minute  war-pre])arat ion  is  as  uncanny 
as  the  storj-  of  the  potato- l)ugs. 

"  On  an  autumn  evening  a  group  of 
Minnesota  farmers  sat  around  the  fire  in 
the  general  store  and  com])lained  of  the 
potato-bugs'  ravages. 

"  '  The  pests  ate  nn-  whole  potato  crop 
in  two  weeks,'  said  one  farmer. 

"  '  Tliey  ate  my  crop  in  two  days,'  said  a 
second  farmer,  '  and  then  they  roosted  on 
the  trees  to  see  if  I'd  i)lant  more.' 

"  A  drummer  for  a  seed-house  cleared  his 
throat. 

"  '  Gents,'  he  said,  '  all  that's  very  re- 
markable. Let  me  tell  you,  tho,  what  I 
saw  in  our  own  store.  1  saw  a  couple  of 
potato-bugs  examining  the  books  about  a 
week  before  planting  time  to  see  who  had 
bought  seed.'  " — Washington  Star. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 
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THE  WAR 

THE    GERMAN    OFFENSIVE 

March  20. — Washington  dispatches  state 
that  advices  from  Switzerland  call  at- 
tention to  the  concentration  of  large 
German  forces  under  able  leaders  in 
the  West.  German  newspajjers  are 
quoted  to  show  that  big  armies  ha\'e 
been  ])ut  in  the  West,  and  increasing 
artillery -activities  nia^-  be  of  "more 
than  j)assing  significance."    * 

March  21. — London  dispatches  state  that 
the  long-heralded  grand  offensive  of 
the  Gi'rmans  was  launched  soon  after 
dawn  b^'  enormous  mas.ses  of  tho 
Kaiser's  troops  against  the  British 
front  in  France.  At  nigiitfaU  the  great- 
est battle  of  the  war,  in  its  scope  and  the 
number  of  men  engaged,  was  raging 
with  unabated  fm-y.  The  British 
official  report  states  that,  after  an  in- 
tense bombardment,  a  powerful  in- 
fantry-attack was  launched  by  the 
enemj-  on  a  front  of  more  than  fifty 
miles,  extending  from  the  River  Oise, 
near  La  Fere,  to  the  Sen.see  River 
about  Croisilles.  Captured  maps,  in- 
dicating the  intentions  of  the  (Jer- 
mans,  show  that  on  no  'part  of  the  long 
front  have  they  attained  their  ol)- 
jectives.  Austrians  are  known  to  lia\e 
played  an  important  part  in  the  at- 
tack and  thoi  enemj'  is  said  to  be  using 
tanks  on  a  large  scale. 
Bonar  Law,  addressing  the  House  of 
Commons,  states  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  nature  of  a  surprize  about, 
the  German  attack,  which  was  launched 
on  every  part  of  the  British  line 
that  the  Govermnont  had  been  in- 
formed would  be  attacked.  He 
sures  the  country  that  there  is 
cause  foi'  anxi(;ty. 

March  22. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  British  Army  in  France 
states  that  in  tiio  south,  below  St. 
Quentin,  one  British  division  beat  oiV 
six  (.Jerman  divisions.  On  the  nortli 
of  Flesquieres  the  Germans,  who  had 
nine  divisions  (about  100,000  men), 
advanced  3,000  yards,  suffering  terrible 
losses.  Before  Cherisy  the  Germans 
had  eight  divisions  against  two  of  the 
British  on  a  six-mile  front.  The 
great  diive  continued  through  the  day 
along  nearlj^  the  entire  fifty-mile  front, 
the  British  slowly  withdrawing.  Re- 
liable reports  state  that  the  Kaiser  is  at 
the  front  and,  with  Field-Marshal  von 
Hindenburg  and  General  von  Luden- 
dorff,  is  directing  the  oi)erations.  The 
casualties  among  the  Germans,  who 
are  attaclcing  in  huge  masses,  are 
declared  to  be  appalling,  the  entire 
ground  at  the  points  of  attack  being 
covered  with  the  enemy  dead.  The 
maximum  gain  bj-  the  Germans  ye$- 
terday  was  estimated  at  two  and  one- 
hal|"  miles.  Tlu^  British  oflicial  report 
states  that  the  enejny  juade  some  prog- 
ress at  certain  points,  but  at  others 
was  thrown  liack  hy  counter-attacks. 
The  enemy's  advance  everywhere  has 
been  made  at  great  sacrifice.  At  least 
forty  divisions  have  been  identified  oh 
the  enom^'  front.  Doignies  was  re- 
taken in  a  brilliant  counter-attack  by 
the  British.  On  tlu^  southern  battle- 
field the  enemy  had  1,000  guns  in  one 
small  sector,  or  one  for  every  twelve 
yards.  The  German  ivport  states  that 
10, (XX)  ])ris()ners  and  200  guns  have 
•    been  captured. 

March  23.^ — London  dispatches  state  that 
the  first  stage  of  the  great  battle  is 
finished  vvdth  the  Germans  claiming  the 
advantage  all  along  the  line  from 
Monchy,  near  Arras,  on  the  north  to 
La  Fere  on  the  south.  The  Germans 
assert  they  have  taken  25,000  prisoners, 
400  field  guns,  and  300  machine  guns. 
The  casualties  in  the  three  days'  fight- 
ing are  estimated  at  150,000  German 
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Nujol 

for  constipation 


THE  business  man  and  the  business  woman  say- 
that  Nujol  keeps  them  fit.  Why?  Because 
most  human  illness  is  considered  to  be  directly  or 
indirectly  caused  by  constipation.  Nujol  relieves 
constipation.     It  may  help  you.   Try  it. 

It   is   absolutely   harmless. 

At  all  Drug  Stores 

STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 

Bayonne  ^^,^||||l|||||||||lfii;B^  New  Jersey 


Regular  as 


Clockworh 
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and  100,000  British.  The  British  line 
is  reported  to  have  been  penetrated  for 
nine  miles  just  below  St.  Quentin, 
the  British  retiring  to  i)repared  posi- 
tions in  the  region  from  which  the 
Germans  retreated  last  spring.  In  the 
north  the  British  are  said  to  be  holding 
well,  altho  at  Alory,  northwest  of  Cam- 
l)rai,  the  Gerjiians  penetrated  about 
four  mik's.  Tlie  tremendous  artillery- 
fire  can  be  heard  in  London,  180  miles 
away.  Field  -  ^larshal  Haig  reports 
that  the  British  have  taken  up  new 
j)ositions  and  "are  heavily  engaged 
with  tlie  enemy."  The  enemy's  at- 
taelvs  were  i)rest  with  the  utmost  deter- 
nunation  and  regardli-ss  of  losses,  but 
tile  British  maintain  their  positions  on 
the  greater  jmrt  of  tlui  northern  battle- 
Hne.  The  massed  German  trooj^s  again 
offer  good  targets  for  low-flying  British 
airmen.  Twenty  -  se\en  enemj'  ma- 
chines were  brought  down  and  twenty 
driven  down  out  of  control.  Eight 
British  machines  are  missing.  Heavy 
fighting  continued  until  a  late  hour  at 
night  when  British  air  -  squadrons 
dropt  more  than  fourteen  tons  of 
luHubs  on  hostile  billets,  ammunition- 
dumps,  and  in  areas  where  attacking 
troops  were  concentrated.  The  Allied 
forces  are  retiring  in  good  order. 

Alarch  24. — One-half  of  the  territory  in 
France  wrested  from  the  Germans  in 
191()  is  again  in  their  hands  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  four  days'  fighting.  Fierce 
fighting  by  both  artillery  and  infantrj' 
continues  on  tlie  entire  front.  The 
British  official  report  states  that  the 
Germans  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river  Somme  at  points  south  of  Peronne, 
but  are  being  dealt  with.  On  the  right 
the  British  are  in  touch  with  the 
French  and  on  the  north  of  Peronne  the 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  and  are 
fighting  in  new  positions.  Further  north 
repeated  assaults  have  been  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy. 

The  French  report  announces  artillery- 
action  north  of  the  Cheniin  des  Dames 
and  violent  engagements  in  the  Cham- 
pagne in  the  i-egion  of  the  Alonts,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  between 
Caurieres  Wood  and  Bezonvaux,  and 
at  Hartmannsweilerkopf. 

Berlin  reports  Chauny  taken  and  a 
gigantic  struggle  in  progress  at  Ba- 
paunu^  The  announcement  is  made 
of  the  bombardment  of  the  fortress  of 
Paris  with  long-distance  guns.  The 
report  states  that  the  battle  near 
Alonehy,  Cambrai,  St.  Quentin,  and 
La  Fere  has  been  won,  while  the  army 
of  General  von  Dermar-Witz  prest 
forward  in  pursuit  of  the  British  as 
far  as  their  tliird  position  in  the 
Equancourt-Nurlu-Tcmpleux-La  Fosse- 
Bernes  line. 
March  25. — London  dispatches  report  that 
Bapaume  has  fallen  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  achieved  other  apparently 
important  successes.  British  official 
reports  state  that  the  battle  continued 
all.  day  on  the  wide  fronts  south  of 
Peronne  and  south  and  north  of 
Baj^aume.  The  enemy  attacked  with 
great  strength  and  fresh  forces  and  de- 
spite gallant  resistance  the  British  were 
forced  to  give  wajs  the  enemy  occupy- 
ing Bapaume  and  Nesle.  South  of 
Peronne  German  troops  that  had 
crossed  the  river  between  Licourt  and 
Brie  were  di'iven  back  to  the  cast  bank. 
Heavy  losses  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
enemy  by  artillery  and  low-flying  air- 
planes. South  of  Peronne  the  British 
were  pushed  back,  while  further  south 
the  enemy  occupied  Nesle  and  Guisard. 

■    French  reenforeements  are  arriving. 

The  French  night  report  states  that  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Nojon  the  Ger- 
mans are  bringing  in  new  forces  without 
cessation.  The  battle  continues  stub- 
bornly, the  French,  according  to  orders, 
giving  ground  foot  by  foot,  altho  car- 
rying out  vigorous  counter-attacks  and 
inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the  enemy. 
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Attractive 

CleanCut  Lines 

The  new  standard  in  steel  windows 


DAYLIGHTING,  permanence  and 
strength  are  essential  features  in 
which  Truscon  Steel  Windows 
excel.  Clean-cut  lines  and  straight,  flat 
surfaces,  with  the  elimination  of  all  pro- 
jections at  the  joint,  give  these  windows  a 
trim,  attractive  appearance  in  keeping 
with  modern  architecture  and  engineering. 
Truscon  Steel  Windows  are  economical  in 
cost  and  ideal  for  all  industrial  and  com- 
mercial building. 

The  construction,  design,  finish,  workmanship 
and  hardware  are  of  high  quality.  Ventilator 
frames  are  heavily  reinforced  to  provide  great 
strength  and  all  joints  have  double  contact 
weathering  with  suitable  drips,  etc.,  to  effectively 
shut  out  rains  and  storms. 


Truscon  Steel  Windows  are  furnished  from  stock 
units  of  many  types  for  prompt  shipment;  also  in 
semi-stock  units  in  which  the  ventilators  are 
carried  in  stock  and  frames  around  them  made 
to  order. 

Handsome  Truscon  Window  Book  with  com- 
plete information,  illustrations,  details,  tables, 
etc.,  sent  on  request.     Address  Dept.  S-36. 

TRUSCON   STEEL  COMPANY 

(Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company) 
YOUNGSTOWN  OHIO 

Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 

^"arehouses  in  Boston;  Chicago;  Detroit;  Phila- 
delphia; Portland,  Ore. 

Truscon 
Steel  Windows 
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TheBigWash 
Day  Helper 

*  Every  improvement 
to  lighten  the  burden 
of  wash  day  should  be  in 
your  home.  A  genuine 
ubor-saver.  already  in  many 
homes,  is  tlie 

HILL  CLOTHES  DRYER 

!n  Three  Styles — for  Lawn,  Roof  and  Balcony 

It  is  a  neat,  compact,  convenient,  revolving  clothes  line,  carry- 
lOU  to  15')  feet  of  line.  Saves  draf^sring:  around  a  heavy  clothes 
basket— simply  stand  in  one  place  and  hang  up  the  entire  wash. 

Ground  socket  furnished  with  each  dryer  and  the  dryer  is  easily 
put  up  and  taken  down  each  time. 

Write  for  free  folder  showing  different  types  and  sizea. 

HILL  CLOTHES  DRYER    CO. 
51  Central  St.  Worcester,  Mass. 


New  Automatic  Adder  $2  50 

Makes  adding  easy  for  anyone.  It'sac-  "^ 
curate,  quick,  durable  and  easily  operated. 
Capacity  999,999.99.  Saves  tiftie.  brain  work 
and  eliminates  errors.  Thousands  of  pleased 
owners.  Guaranteed  one  year.  Delivered, 
complete,  $2.50.  Order  yuurs  today.  Agents  wanted. 

J.  H.  BASSEn  &  CO.,  Dept.  73,  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


HowtoPaintYoiirCar 

Jihe  an  Expert 


You  know,  and  so  do  \vc,  that  you  can  buy  car 
paint  for  less  than  one-half  the  price  of  Auto 
Natnel. 

You  also  know,  and  so  do  we,  that  it  takes  a 
tubfulof  rhinestones  to  crjuaj  one  real  diamond. 
Between  car  paint  and  Auto  Namel  there  can 
be  no  comparison.  Auto  Natnel  is  not  paint. 
Paint  requires  skill.  The  astonishing  thing 
about  Auto  Natnel  is  that  an  amateur  can 
aive  liis  car  a  piano  finish  equal  to  the  work 

\ of  an  expert.     Nobody  can  believe 

\^»^JB^     this  but  those  who  test. 
\V.S,v,™w^  WriU  for  booklet  and  nine  color f 
Excellenlopportunities  for  dealers 

AUTONAMEL  COMPANY 
93-95  St  Paul  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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278% 

gain  in 
demand  for 


Model  6-B,  %  ton  chassis  $850 


Model   8,   1   ton   chassis   $1395 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 


In  5  years  of  truck-building,  we  have 
never  heard  of  a  Stewart  that  was  worn 
out. 

In  500  American  cities  and  in  15  foreign 
countries,  Stewarts  are  giving  "pay-for- 
themselves"  service  every  day. 

That's  why  (in  6th  year)  Stewart 
shipments  have  increased  278%. 

And  the  cost  of  running  a  Stewart  is 
remarkably  low. 

Stewart     Motor     Corporation 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Model  9,  1  '  J  ton  chassis  $  1  750 


Model    7,   2  ton  chassis   $2295 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  iiia.'tiv.l  iiiniiiiai  !•■■  ^.■ll  iiialniiti..ii  l.v  :i  Mi:>sti'r  <'f  \lf  siiliji'ct. 
litvaliia'ili*  fnr  tU**  tourhor.  tinnister.  tximiii'sii-inan.  Contiiiiis  lil.-iiiy 
■•l«)ipi'irl"i-tioiii  for  prnclis  •.  Cli.tli.  M3  i>i>.  Jl.2r>  utt;  piBiuiio  12i-. 
KI'NKJk  IVA(iNAI.I,.S  rOMI'ANV.  :i.-.4.;llil)   Kniirtli    (>.-■ Von   Yl.rk 
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the  Superb  Border  Flowers,  How  to  Plant,  Cultivate, 
and  Improve  Them.  A  new  Ixiok  l>y  II.  II.  Tlioiiias, 
the  wcllknowii  KirdrniiiK  expert,  assi.sii  il  l.y  Miys  .S.  M. 
KitigMlunl.  Tells  how  ti)  ({rowtlies-  hciiuliliil  llowcrs  (roiii 
soed,  from  ciitlinas,  in  jH)t9.  how  to  layer  tliem,  etc.,  with 
the  Ijest  resiilis.  An  uivuluablc  hook  for  iho  Kardener, 
amatriir  or  profcHaloiial.  limo,  clollt,  ij-i  pp.:  profusely  iV 
luslrateJ.  60  cents:  hy  mail,  r^S  cents. 
Funk  Ac  Watf  nail*  Company,  .154  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Garden  Planning 
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All  ilK'.xlirll.ivr  liook  ul\  III14  I  nil  Wl 

rcctiunn  fur  layinu  uiit  and  plantiiii; 
.dl  Mort^  and  i»izeH  of  aarflen-*,  with 
niiinerniii  draiuns  for  flowrr  hcdn 
and  l)or<ler<.  Dirociionx  clear  anil 
Hiiiipir— many  illiiHirations  from 
actual  photOKnipliH  i^mn,  cloth, 
fii>te»t\  Hft  :  hv  tii'iit  f'     irrh 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  rn  Fourth  Ave,  Nfw  York 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  imri'iiM-ol  .1  li.imlhooU  prepaird  l)v  Kiank  II,  Vizetelly. 
I, ill.  U.,  1,1..  1).,  ManasinB  Kditor  ol  ilie  "Standakd  Die- 
1  loNAUY."  Tell.s  many  possible  economies  learned  Ironi  lonK 
experience.  I'.xplains  copyrisht,  how  to  market  manuscripts. 
'!< .  "Preparation  of  Martuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
l''ilth  Tivr".i-(1  edition  just  luiblislu-d.  Cloth, 7.')C  postpaid  from 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 

$050  «  Month 

^f        .^^  ^^^^^^     The  inasterpicro 

of  watcli  inanufac- 

Imr  —    adju^UKl     to    tlie 

srt  (nul.     positions.      triniuTa- 

ttirr  .hhI   iMuhronisin.      Knt'asiMl 

;it  hit  tor\  itiUi  your  rlioii't*  ot  tlu- 

t'\i|ui  -iU'  lU'W  u  .itth  c.isrs, 

21  Jewel 
Burlington 
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Write  Today  lor  Free  Watch  Book 

.'^-<-  liaiiilHoKu-  .'olor  illualrnlioiiH  of  all  tho  nowi'iit  <l<-«iKnK  in 
watrhcn  that  yi  u  Imvr  t4i  ctinon«<  from.  Ynur  namo  and  udilirati  on 
a  iMinlrnril  in niuli.      (iot  thin  ulTi-r  wliik-  it  lanta.      \Vriti<  tmlay. 

RurliiiKlon  Waldi  Cn  ,    Drpl.  2403,     19lh  !:  Marshall  Blvd  .  Chicigo 


Nesle  lias  been  lost  and  regained 
several   times  by  desperate  fighting. 

Berlin  reports  that  the  German  troops  are 
fighting  their  way  forward,  and  that 
between  Bapaume  and  Peronne  the 
British  were  driven  back  to  their  old 
positions  held  between  the  Aiu-re  and 
the  Sonnne  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Sonmie  battle  in  1916.  The  report 
further  states  that  in  the  evening  the 
fortress  of  Paris  was  bombarded  with 
long-range  guns.  On  the  evening  of 
March  23  it  is  stated  that  the  German 
troops  penetrated  between  th<'  Somnie 
and  the  Oise,  taking  strongly  fortified 
and  stubbornly  defended  positions 
across  the  Grozat  Canal,  British, 
French,  and  American  troops  being 
thrown  back,  and  cavalry  divisions 
defeated  with  sanguinary  lo.ss.  Since 
March  21,  4.'),(){XJ  prisoners  and  more 
than  ()(X)  guns  are  said  to  have  been 
captured,  with  large  quantities  of  muni- 
tions and  implements  of  war  as  well  as 
stores  of  supplies  and  clothing. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  Premier 
Lloyd  George  has  sent  a  message  to 
Field-Marshal  Haig  in  which  he  e.x- 
presses  the  thanks  of  the  British 
Cabinet  for  the  splendid  defense,  and 
states  that  the  necessary  men,  guns, 
and  munitions  to  replace  the  losses 
are  either  in  France  or  on  their  waj". 

A  dis])atch  from  the  British  front  in 
France  states  that  fift\--two  enemy 
divisions  (624. (M)()  men)  have  so  far 
been  identified  and  others  are  known 
to  be  engaged.  There  is  nothing  yet  to 
indicate  that  Ci<>neral  Haig  has  drawn 
on  his  reserves. 

March  26. — A  dispatch  from  London 
states  that  the  force  of  the  Gernuin 
oflfensive  has .  not  yet  been  checked, 
but  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  advance  is  practically 
at  an  end,  and  that  the  critical  moment 
is  at  hand  when  the  Allied  reserves  may 
strike.  The  British  official  report  states 
that  much  movement  of  hostile  troops 
and  transport  has  been  observed,  which 
have  been  engaged  by  artillery  and  air- 
planes. Xew  hostile  attacks  are  re- 
ported in  the  neighborhood  of  Chaulncs, 
while  the  battle  eontiimes  on  the  whole 
front  south  of  the  Somme.  Fresh 
German  di\isions  have  been  identified. 
British,  French,  and  American  troops 
are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
French  reenforcements  are  rapidly 
coming  up.  The  enemy  has  been 
checked  west  of  Roye  and  Koyon.  The 
British  line  north  of  the  Somme  now 
runs:  Bray,  Albert,  Beaumont-Hamel, 
Puiseux,  Ayette.  Boiry,  llenin.  Wan- 
court,  just  west  of  Nionchy  to  the 
Scarpe,  and  thtmce  along  the  original 
front. 

The  French  report  states  that  the  troops 
are  holding  solidly  to  their  positions  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oise  above  Noyon. 
The  lighting  continues  with  undimin- 
ished violence  along  the  front  com- 
prising Bray-sur-Somme,  Chauainet, 
Roye,  and  Noyon.  The  latter  was 
e\{icuated  during  the  night  in  perfect 
order. 

The  German  night  report  states  that  a 
new  phase  has  set  in  on  both  sides  of 
the  Somme,  the  British  retreating  on 
a  witle  front.  The  day  report  states 
that  Fnglish  divisions  brought  from 
Flaiulers  and  Italy)  and  French  divi- 
sions w»M-e  defeattnl  in  desperate  at- 
tacks. The  armies  of  General  von 
iiiilow  an<l  General  von  Derinar-Wilz 
have  nuiintained  them.selves  in  Krvii- 
lers  after  a  hot  and  llucluating  battle, 
and  in  the  advance  against  .\chiet-le- 
Grand  capturtnl  Bihucourt,  Biefvillers, 
Crevillers,  Irles.  and  Miraumont,  cross- 
ing the  .\iicre  Ki\cr.  To  the  south  of 
IVronne  General  von  llofacker  cros.sed 
th(>  Somme  and  took  the  heights  of 
Mai.soi\nette  and  the  villages  of  Biache 
ami  Baleu.x.  Ktalou  was  wrested  from 
the  Frencli  ami   Fnglish. 
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search  the  greatest  woolen  centers  for 
the  products  of  America's  finest  fabric' 
makers  and  send  buyers  to  secure  thoU' 
sands  of  bolts  of  cloth. 

I  study  the  advanced  fashions  for  men 
and  long  before  Style's  decrees  have  come 
into  effect,  my  designers  have  anticipated 
the  modes. 

I  daily  direct  and  inspect  the  work' 
manship  of  two  thousand  highly  skilled 
tailors  whose  years  of  speciali2,ed  train' 
ing  produce  unequalled  efficiency. 

I  am  in  constant  communication  with 
more  than  five  thousand  dealers,  cloth'' 
iers,  haberdashers  and  exclusive  custom 
shops  who  feature  our  product. 

I  edit  and  send  each  season  to  nearly 
one'half  tfiillion  men  the  copyrighted 
edition  of  "Men's  Togs,"  the  authori' 
tative  style  book  on  what  men  and 
young  men  will  wear. 

I  stand  for  an  institution  of  nearly  a 
quarter  century  s  growth,  one  immense, 
loyal  family,  whose  sole  ideal  and  unity 
of  purpose  is  Quality. 

I  am  the  genial  little  fat  tailor  whose 
smiling  likeness  you  have  seen  repro' 
duced  during  the  millions  of  times  I 
have  stood  sponsor  for  Satisfaction. 

I  am  the  symbol  of  the  Largest  Tailors 
in  the  World  of  GOOD  made^to-order 
clothes  and  the  answer  to  Clothesdom's 
Living  ^luestion: 


^^y^^^^ 


Trade  -  Mark  Registered 
U.  S.  Patent  Office,  190« 
Ed.V.Price&Co..Chicago 


Price  Building       Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
We  manufacture  no  ready'made  clothing.    Have  our  local  dealer  in  your  city  measure  you  Today 
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HOW  TO  END  CORNS 


SAFE 
C  E  RTA I  N 


H  ARS  H 
UNSAFE 


DANGEROUS 
TEMPORARY 


hiicii 


Above  are  pictured  three 
ways  to  treat  corns. 

Blue-jay  is  the  most  cer- 
tain.    It  is  safe  and  gentle. 

Yet  the  unknowing  ones 
experiment  with  harsh, 
mussy  liquids  or  the  dan- 
gerous razor. 

These  two  ways  are  tem- 
porary. 

But  Blue-jay  is  scientific. 
The  spot  of  medicated  wax, 
discovered  by  a  great  chem- 
ist, soothes  while  it  works. 

Place  a  Blue-jay  Plaster 
on  your  throbbing  corn  to- 
night. 

Relief  is  instant.  The 
soft  felt  pad  stops  the  pain 
by  relieving  the  pressure. 


In  48  hours  the  medicat- 
ed wax  has  saturated  the 
corn — undermined  it  to  its 
roots — and  it  comes  off 
painlessly,  completely. 

Nature  responds  quickly 
to  such  a  gentle,  corrective 
treatment. 

Hardly  a  corn  can  resist. 
Of  course  once  in  a  while 
there  is  an  old,  stubborn 
corn  which  requires  a 
second  or  third  application. 
But  such  are  rare. 


Blue-jay  Pilasters  are 
made  by  Bauer  &  Black, 
the  great  surgical  dressing 
house. 

Try  a  Blue-jay  Plaster 
now.  Join  the  pain -free 
thousands  who  rely  on 
Blue-jay. 

Once  you  know  Blue-jay, 
you'll  never  consent  to  have 
a  corn  again,  nor  to  coddle 
it  with  temporary  ways. 

The  cost  is  slight,  the  ap- 
plication simple. 

Remember,  we  promise 
immediate  relief  and  a  de- 
fenseless corn. 

Blue-jay  Plasters  are  sold 
by  all  druggists — 25c  per 
package. 

Also  Blue-jay  Bunion 
Plasters. 


Bl 


BAUER  &  BLACK 


ue=jay 

Corn  Plasters 

Stop  Pain  Instantly     End  Corns  Completely 
25c  Packages  at  Druggists 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Etc.  Chicago  and  New  York 
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Washington  dispatches  state  that  General 
Pershing  reports  that  two  American 
regiments  of  railway  engineers  were  in 
the  battle  with  the  British  on  March 
25  and  26. 

A  dispatch  from  Copenhagen  states  that 
the  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Vor- 
u'drts  reports  that  the  German  Emperor 
and  his  staff  are  at  St.  Quentin. 

THE  FRENCH  FRONT 

March  20. — A  dispatch  from  London  states 
that  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  fol- 
lowing an  attack  by  the  Germans  on 
the  French  line  south  of  Arracourt  in 
Lorraine  the  enemy  is  repulsed,  leaving 
some  prisoners.  Raids  northeast  of 
Reims  and  in  the  Souain  sector  arv 
also  repulsed  with  heavy  enemy  losses. 
Shelters  full  of  German  troops  waiting 
to  launch  a  counter-attack  m  Malan- 
court  Wood  are  destroyed  with  their 
occupants  and  a  large  number  of 
trench-mortars  demolished.  Many  ma- 
chine guns  wen*  brought  back  by  the 
French.  The  Portuguese  repidse  a  Ger- 
man raid  near  P"'auquissart.  Artillery 
activity  is  reported  on  both  sides  of  the 
Passe hendaele  sector,  in  the  Verdun 
region,  southwest  of  Cambrai,  north 
of  Berry-au-bac,  and  at  points  in  the 
Champagne. 

March  22. — French  night  reports  an- 
nounce great  artillery  activity  north  of 
Chemin  des  Dames,  south  of  Moron- 
villers.  Tlu-ee  attacks  by  the  enemy 
were  without  result. 

March  23. — The  French  report  violent 
artillery  actions  south  of  the  Oise,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Reims,  in  Lor- 
raine between  the  Haricourt  and  the 
Vosges  Mountains,  and  in  the  heights  of 
Alsace.  An  enemy  attack  on  Rirt- 
zeach  Woods  was  an  entire  failure. 
From  March  11  to  20,  twenty-six 
German  airplanes  and  one  captive 
balloon  were  shot  down.  On  March 
22,  five  German  planes  were  shot  down 
or  seriously  damaged. 
Paris  reports  state  that  the  city  is  shelled 
by  a  gun  that  is  said  to  be  located  be- 
hind the  German  lines  seventy-four 
and  one-half  miles  awaj\  About  10 
persons  were  killed  and  15  wounded. 
The  shells  fell  at  intervals  of  about 
twenty  minutes. 

AMERICA    AT    THE    FRONT 

March  20. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  a  German  airplane 
flying  over  the  lines  northwest  of 
Toul  dropt  rubber  balls  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter  and  filled  with  mustard- 
gas.  No  casualties  resulted.  It  is  now 
permitted  to  announce  that  during  the 
last  few  daj's  the  Americans  attacked 
the  Germans  A\ith  gas-shells  with  satis- 
factory results.  American  guns  shell 
the  village  of  Lahayville,  causing  two 
heavy"  explosions  apparently  of  am- 
munition-stores. The  first  new  Ameri- 
can MiUtarj'  Crosses  for  "  extraordinary 
heroism"  have  been  awarded  to  Lieut. 
John  O.  Green,  Sergeant  William 
Norton,  and  Sergeant  Patrick  Walsh. 
A  dispatch  from  the  Headquarters  of  the 
American  Army  in  France  states  that 
Secretary  Baker  visited  the  first-line 
trenches,  where  the  American  troops  are 
facing  the  enemy  and  remained  during 
the  entire  day.  On  his  return  a  shell 
burst  less  than  fifty  yards  from  his 
motor-car.    He  Avas  uninjured. 

March  21. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  the  French  War  Cross 
is  to  be  conferred  on  the  following 
Americans  Avho  are  in  training  in  the 
Luneville  sector  on  the  front:  Corporals 
MuUins  and  La  very ;  Sergeants  Paulding 
and  Justice,  and  Privates  Cain  and 
Brown.    The  men  are  from  Ohio. 

March  22. — A  delayed  dispatch  from  the 
Headquarters  of  the  American  Army 
in  France  states  that  the  enemy  first- 
and  second-line  positions  east  of  Lune- 


ville have  been  destroyed  by  artillery- 
fire.  Artillery  firing  on  both  sides 
continues.  A  number  of  Germans  sur- 
rendered to  an  American  patrol  and 
much  information  was  obtained  from 
them.  Col.  John  W.  Barker,  of  New 
York,  has  been  awarded  the  French 
War  Cross  for  gallantry  in  action  on  the 
sector  east  of  Luneville. 

March  23. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
Secretary-  of  War  Baker  A-isited  King 
Albert  of  Belgium  on  the  front  yes- 
terday, and  to-day  returned  to  London, 
where  he  is  the  guest  of  Ambassador 
Page. 

March  25. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  .\rmy  in 
France  reports  artillery  action  on  the 
Toul  front,  the  American  guns  h('a\ily 
shelling  the  German  ))ositions. 
Secretary  Baker  is  presented  to  King 
George  at  Buckingham  Palace  and 
remains  for  an  hour  discussing  America's 
operations  in  Europe. 
W^ashington  announces  that  Col.  Douglas 
McArthur  has  been  wounded  in  France. 
On  March  15  he  won  the  French  War 
Cross  for  gallantry. 

March  26. — Washington  announces  that 
the  casualty  list  reported  by  General 
Pershing  to-day  contains  the  names  of 
23  men,  and  makes  the  total  casualties 
2.148,  as  foUows:  Dead,  1,383;  wound- 
ed, 706;  captured,  22;  mis.sing,  37. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

March  22. — A  Rome  dispatch  states  that 
enemy  patrols  have  been  driven  back 
at  several  points  on  the  Italian  front, 
and  one  Austrian  division  that  had 
made  its  way  into  an  advanced  post 
was  driven  out  in  th(!  Frenzela  Valley 
sector.  Along  the  Piavo  the  artillery 
fighting  is  becoming  more  intense. 

IVIareh  26. — A  Rome  dispatch  states  that 
an  Austrian  offensive  on  the  Italian 
front  is  expected  at  any  moment.  No 
effort  is  being  made  to  conceal  the 
concentration  of  enemy  troops  and 
guns. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

IMareh  21. — Dispatches  from  The  Hague 
to  London  state  that  Germany  con- 
siders her  relations  with  Holland 
altered  by  the  latter's  attitude  toward 
the  Entente  and  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  abandonment  of  the  re- 
maining clauses  in  her  shipping-loan 
terms  would  be  regarded  by  Germany 
as  a  cause  for  war. 

March  22. — A  London  dispatch  states 
that  the  Citv  of  Brussels  in  Belgium 
has  been  fined  2,000,000  marks  ($500,- 
000)  by  Germany  for  a  recent  demon- 
stration by  anti-Flemish  agitators. 
A  Geneva  dispatch  states  that  the 
Turkish  War  Office  is  forming  a  bat- 
talion of  young  Turkish  women  to 
work  behind  the  lines.  All  the  officers 
will  be  women.  An  appeal  has  been 
issued  to  all  women  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  thirty  to  enroU. 
An  Amsterdam  dj^patch  states  that  the 
German  war  credit  of  15,000,000,000 
marks  (about  $3,750,000,000)  passes 
the  last  reading  in  the  Reichstag  and  is 
adopted. 

March  23. — Berlin  announces  that  owing 
to  the  delay  in  forming  the  new 
Roumanian  Cabinet  the  armistice  has 
bfeen  extended  three  days,  to  expire 
March  25. 

THE    SITUATION    IN    RUSSIA 

March  20. — A  delayed  dispatch  from 
Moscow  states  that  Leon  Trotzky,  in 
reply  to  the  Allies'  queries  as  to  the 
reports  that  the  Bolsheviki  had  armed 
thousands  of  German  and  Austrian 
prisoners  of  war,  asks  that  officers  be 
sent  to  investigate.  In  response  to  the 
request  Capt.  William  R.  Webster, 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  Capt. 
W.  L.  Hicks,  of  the  British  Military 
Mission,  left  for  points  in  Siberia  where 
Germans  are  reported  to  be  armed 
with  rifles,  field-pieces,  and  ammunition. 
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THE  Florsheim  '  Flex- 
sole"  will  give  you 
greater  comfort  than 
any  shoe  you  have  ever 
worn.  Black  Kid  uppers 
and  flexible,  easy-to-bend  soles 
make  this  Natural  Shape  Florsheim 
as  comfortable  the  day  you  put  it 
on  as  an  old  shoe. 

Eight  to  ten  dollars j   reason- 
ably priced,  value  considered. 
Ask  for  the  Florsheim 
Shoe  —  see     the 
Styles    of    the 
Times.      Book- 
let  of    Mili- 
tary   scenes 
on  request. 

The  Florsheim 
Shoe  Company 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

The 
Arab— 

One  of  two 

hundred 

styles 

Look  for 
name 
ill 
shoe. 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Avito  7ires.  Dniible  mileace,  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Ea!^ily  applied  in  any 
tire.  l]sod  ovfc-r  and  over  in  Beveral  tires. 
Thousands  Boid.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.316  Cincinnati,  0. 


For  Diabetes 


Absence  of  starch  content  makes  Hepco 
Flour  the  ideal  ration  for  diabetic  suffer- 
ers.   Makes  delightfully  palatable,  strength- 
ening and    health-giving   muffins,  gems  and 
other   breads.      The    original   soy-bean   meal 
prepared    by    Hydro     Process,    scientifically 
treated  in  our  .=anitar>'  food  laboratories. 
Recommended  by  leading  medical  authorities. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 

Send  loc  for  sample  of  Hepco  Flour  and  Book- 
let containing  diet  list. 

WAUKESHA  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CO. 

44  Grand  Ave..  Waukesha,  Wis. 


"Mm— m— m- 

Baby  jiisi  loves  his 

Baby  Educator 

FOOD 

Teething  Ring 

M:iik  of  lioney-swcrldifd 

ii-rrals.  l):ikcil  liaril. 

S(U)lhea—l''ee<U 

—  Nourishes 

Ai  Driiccisis  cir  (.'ni- 

crm — oriwo  lins  i)(i.sl- 

I  paid  for  fifly  cents. 
JOHNSON  EDUCATOR 
FOOD  CO. 
40  Educator  Building.  Boston 
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The  fatigue  uniform  for  civilians  and  service  men 

Faultlessf^sf^ 


Pajamas  Q  Night  Shirts 

"TheNIGHTwear  of  a  Nation!"    r 


CE?-^ 


When  Pack  Hardening — 

uniformity  of  temperature  in  every  part  of  the  furnace  means  that  ail  the  work, 
no  matter  where  placed,  will  receive  equal  heating.    This  is  always  the  case 

with  Tate-Jonea  Overfired  Accurate  Temperature  Furnaces. 

This  is  economy.  As  the  illustration  shows,  the  furnace  can  be  loaded  to  full 
capacity  every  lime  with  complete  assurance  that  each  box  will  contain  a  uniform 
finished  product.  This  prevents  spoilage  and  saves  time — and  time  is  money. 
I-Lvcry  Tate  -  Jones  product 
represents  the  highest  grade 
material,  workmanship  and 
design.  II  is  these  that  make 
their  reputation  and  sales. 

Write  Jnr  Circular  151. 
which  i'/i'c.v  in  ilctail  Jiill 
III  fii  nil  a  lion.  Specific 
ciiicslions  and  rcqiivsls 
promptly  attended  to. 

Write   for  book  let —"  Hea  t 
Treatment  of  Steel.  ' ' 

TATE-JONES  &  CO..  Inc. 

Enlnbllihrd  189S 

Furnnce  Enslneers 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Tate-Jonci  Fornao*  being  loaded  with  pack  hardening  work. 


A  London  dispatch  states  that  the 
arri\al  of  the  German  trooi)s  iu  Petfo- 
\^i"Ad  is  imminent.  They  were  last  re- 
ported at  Dno,  150  miles  to  the  south.        I 

March  21. — A  Moscow  dispatch  states  that 
Red  Guards  and  revolutionary  troops  I 
ha\e  recaptured  Blagoveshtchensk  after  I 
a  battle  with  the  Cossacks,  and  re- 
stored the  Soriel  authority  in  the  town. 
Leon  Trotzky  reaches  Moscow  and  an- 
nounces that  he  will  assume  the  duties 
of  Minist<>r  of  Wai.  if  there  is  a  war. 
The  evacuation  of  Petrograd  con- 
tinues and  the  go\ernment  bureaus  are 
being  transferred  to  Mo.scow.  In  a 
statement  issued  to  the  Russian  people 
from  the  American  Embassy  at  Vologda 
Ambassador  Da\id  R.  Francis  de- 
clares that  Russia  will  eventually 
become  a  German  province  if  the  jx'ople 
submit  to  the  peace  forced  by  the 
Central  Powers. 
Berlin  announces  that  Kherson  in  the 
I'kraine,  ninety-two  miles  northeast  of 
Odessa,  has  been  captured  by  the 
Teutonic  forces. 

March  22. — A  delayed  dispatch  from 
Moscow  states  that  notwithstanding  the 
ratification  of  peace  with  Germany  the 
Teuton  advance  in  Russia  continues, 
the  evacuation  of  Petrograd  only 
serving  to  change  the  objective  to 
Moscow,  on  which  forces  are  said  to  be 
moving  from  three  directions.  The 
Governments  of  Poltava,  Kharkov, 
and  Tchernigov  have  all  been  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege  by  the  Ukraine 
Government  in  order  to  prevent  a 
further  advance  of  the  Austrians  sup- 
porting the  Ukraine  anti-Bolshevik 
Rada.  The  Soviet  Government  is  dis- 
arming and  disbanding  the  old  army 
and  eliminating  its  influence.  The 
Moscow  Soviet  has  r(>mo\ed  from  its 
e.xecuti\e  committee  all  soldier  repre- 
sentatives and  similar  action  is  taking 
place  throughout  Russia.  The  new 
voluntary  army,  will  select  representa- 
ti\  es  in  the  various  Soviets. 

THE    W^AR    IN    THE    AIR 

March  20. — A  Paris  report  states  that 
while  on  patrol  duty  on  March  14, 
David  E.  Putnam,  of  Brooklinc,  Mass., 
a  member  of  the  Lafayette  Esquadrille. 
attacked  three  enemy  airplanes,  bring- 
ing down  one  and  putting  the  others 
to  ilight.  The  ne.xt  day  he  attacked 
two  two-seated  machines,  bringing  one 
down.  In  each  case  Putnam  was 
alone  in  his  machine. 
Intense  aerial  fighting,  according  to 
London  dispatches,  continues  on  the 
front  in  France  and  Flanders.  An 
otticial  statement  announces  that  2S 
German  airplaiu^s  were  accounted  for 
by  British  aviators  and  twelve  British 
machines  are  missing.  Seaplane  patrols 
in  Helgoland  Biglit  bring  down  a 
German  machine  in  flames.  On  the 
Italian  front  two  (German  captive 
balloons  are  set  on  fire  and  two  hostile 
airplaiu^s  are  brought  down  by  F"'rcneh 
and  British  aviators  on  the  Asiagn 
Plateau. 

March  21. — Four  enemy  airplanes  an' 
destroyed  by  a  British  luiAal  air- 
squadron  prior  to  the  bombardment  of 
Oslend  by  monitors  and  a  fifth  is 
brought  down  l)y  the  liritish  machines 
(luring  th«>  attack. 

March  22.  -.\  delay(>d  (lisi)a(cli  from  Brit- 
ish llea<l(iuart«M-s  in  Kranc(>  states 
that  a  British  tlying-inachiiie  wilh  two 
occu|)ants  was  attack<>(l  by  a  patrol  of 
eight  (Miemy  scouts.  Four  wc-re  shot 
^own  and  "the  British  i>lane  escaped, 
I  ho  riddled  with  bullets.  When  it 
landed  the  observer  was  found  to  bo 
dead  in  his  seat. 

March  2:^— .V  British  otVicial  communica- 
tion states  that  the  enemy's  attacking 
troops  and  reenforcements  on  the  wide 
baltl«>-front  in  France  otT«Ted  excellent 
targets  for  low-flying  British  machines, 
which  pouHMl  thousaiuls  of  rounds  into 
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them,  causing  innumerable  casualties. 
Sixteen  enemy  machines  were  downed 
and  six  driven  out  of  control  in  air- 
l)attles.  A  hostile  balloon  was  de- 
stroyed, and  one  of  the  enemy  low- 
flying  planes  was  shot  down  witlain  the 
British  lines  by  the  infantry.  Three 
British  machines  are  missing.  In  the 
northern  area  aii'planes  dropt  three 
and  one-half  tons  of  explosives  on  tlic 
dockyards  at  Bruges,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  bombs  on  rest  billets 
northwest  of  Toiirnai. 
Reports  from  French  Headquarters  state 
that  two  German  airi)lanes  were  de- 
stroyed and  four  badly  damaged  in  a 
series  of  combats  \\itli  French  squad- 
rons. 
March  24.— A  London  dispatch  giving  the 
result  of  the  aerial  operations  during 
the  German  offensive  in  Franc^e  state 
that  the  enemy  low-flying  airplanes 
were  most  persistent  in  their  attacks 
on  the  British  infantry.  A  total  of 
29  hostile  (iraft  were  brought  down, 
and  25  others  driven  out  of  control. 
On  Marcih  2;?,  another  successful  raid 
was  made  on  the  factories  in  Mannheim, 
and  more  than  14  tons  of  explosi\'es 
were  dropt  on  enemy  billets,  high 
velocity  guns,  and  on  railroad-stations 
in  the  battle  area.  All  the  British 
machines  returned. 

NAV.\L    OPERATIONS 

March  20. — A  dispatch  from  Bern  states 
that  the  steamship  Sterling  with  a 
cargo  of  grain  for  Switzerland  has  been 
sunk  in  a  collision. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  the  crew 
of  the  Norwegian  steamship  Wegadesk 
have  been  rescued  from  life-boats.  A 
German  submarine  placed  bombs  aboard 

•  the  vessel  but  her  fate  is  unknown. 
The  Norwegian  sailing-vessel  Carla  was 
sunk  by  a  submarine.  The  captain 
was  killed  but  the  crew  were  rescued. 

A  dispatch  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Buenos 
Aires  states  that  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  has  been  notified  of 

'    the  torpedoing  of  the  steamship  Amazon 

i  'near  Gibraltar.  The  fate  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  is  unknown. 

Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  tells  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  world's  shipping,  exclusive  of 
enemy  ships,  was  2, .500,000  tons  less 
at  the  end  of  1917  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  This  includes 
ordinary  marine  losses  not  due  to  the 
war.  The  shrinkage  is  3,500,000  tans 
less  than  claimed  by  the  Germans. 

The  British  Admiralty  report  for  the 
past  week,  showing  a  slight  decreJase 
over  the  previous  week,  is  as  follows: 
Arrivals,  2,098;  sailings,  3,217.  British 
merchantmen  sunk  bj'  mine  or  sub- 
marine, 17,  of  which  11  were  of  1,600 
tons  or  more;  fishing- vessels  lost,  2; 
merchantmen  unsuccessfully  at- 
tacked, 11. 
March  21. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
Ostend  was  bombarded  by  British 
monitors  with  successful  results. 

London  reports  that  two  enemy  destroy- 
ers and  two  torpedo-boats  are  sunk 
by  a  force  of  five  British  and  P^'rench 
destroyers  off  Dunkirk. 

Washington  announces  that  the  explosion 
of  a  depth-bomb  on  board  the  American 
destroyer  Mauley,  when  that  vessel 
was  in  collision  with  a  British  war-ship 
in  European  waters  on  March  19, 
killed  Lieutenant-Commander  Richard 
McCall  Elliott,  Jr.,  and  three  enlisted 
men,  and  wounded  eleven  others.  The 
Mauley  reached  a  British  port  safeh', 
tho  damaged. 

March  22.— The  Navy  Department  an- 
nounces the  seizure  of  the  Agassiz,  a 
small  American  vessel  which  sailed 
from  a  Mexican  port  with  several 
Germans  on  board,  rifles,  pistols,  and 
Cierman  flags.  She  was  taken  to  a 
Pacific  port  w^here  the  circumstances 
will  be  investigated. 
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A  Berlin  dispatch  to  London  states  that 
torpedo-boat  forces  bombarded  tlie 
fortress  of  Dunkirk  and  military  estab- 
lishments near  Bray  Dunes  and  De- 
paume.  On  the  return,  in  a  fight  with 
Allied  destroyers,  the  latter  withdrew 
after  being  several  times  hit.  Two 
German  outpost  vessels  fail  to  return 
and  are  considered  missing 

Washington  reports  the  sinking  l)y 
German  submarines  of  tiie  Spanish 
steamship  Aripilluo  and  the  sailing- 
ship  Beyotia. 

A  Rome  dispatch  states  that  during  the 
week  ending  on  March  Hi,  one  Italian 
steamship  of  more  than  1, '>()()  tons,  and 
two  sailing-vessels  were  attacked  anti 
sunk  by  German  submarines. 

Washington  announces  twelve  additional 
deaths  as  a  result  of  the  collision  be- 
tween the  destroyer  Mauley  and  a 
British  man-of-war  on  March  19. 
March  23. — A  Stockholm  dispatch  stales 
that  another  German  transport  has 
been  blown  up  by  a  mine  near  the  Aland 
Islands.  The  men  were  rescued  by  the 
Frankland,  another  transport  which 
was  afterward  badly  damaged  by  an 
explosion. 

OHKKATIONS    IN    AMEHICW 

March  20. — A  Washington  dispatch  states 
that  an  agreement  on  all  the  amend- 
ments to  the  W'ar-Finance  Bill  has  been 
reached  in  the  House.  Test  votes 
show  an  overwhelming  majority  for 
the  measure,  and  it  is  believed  a  com- 
promise will  be  reached  on  all  the  dif- 
ferences from  the  Senate  bill.  The 
main  difference  is  that  the  House 
measure  limits  the  loans  of  the  !$r>00,- 
000,000  corporation  to  .$2,000,000,000, 
while  the  Senate  limit  is  double  that 
amount. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  asserts  that 
Leo  J.  Frachtenberg,  a  naturalized 
Austrian  who  was  discharged  last 
October  from  a  Federal  department  for 
disloyal  utterances,  is  now  an  employee 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion and  charged  with  highly  delicate 
diplomatic  translations,  including  the 
President's  message  to  Congress,  which 
he  is  preparing  for  Polish  readers.  It 
is  alleged  that  a  single  word  or  phrase 
in  the  Polish  translation  could  turn  the 
message  into  a  pro-German  utterance. 
A  full  investigation  of  the  case  is 
expected. 

President  W^ilson,  acting  under  the  au- 
thority conferred  upon  him  by  the  Naval 
Bill  of  1917,  issues  a  proclamation  com- 
manding the  seizure  of  all  Dutch  ships 
in  ports  of  the  United  States.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Daniels  at  once  wired 
to  naval  crews  held  in  readiness  to  take 
possession  of  the  ships  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  and  discharge  their 
Dutch  crews.  The  ships  which  thus 
pass  into  the  control  of  the  American 
Government  number  68,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  470,000.  At  the  same  time 
Great  Britain  seized  400,000  tons  in 
British  waters. 

First  Lieut.  Walter  L.  Johnson,  of 
Jersey  City,  is  killed  on  the  aviation- 
field  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  when  the 
plane  which  he  was  driving  fell  1,500 
feet. 

The  first  Liberty  motor  in  actual  service 
to  reach  Washington  arrives,  driving  a 
navy  flying  -  boat  from  Norfolk  and 
carrying  the  pilot  and  two  passengers. 
Vlarch  21. — A  battalion  of  Naval  Reserves 
board  43  Dutch  merchantmen  in  New 
York  Harbor  and  practically  assume 
control  of  the  fleet. 

A  Washington  dispatch  announces  that 
the  Shipping  Board  is  preparing  for 
the  construction  of  ten  15, 000-ton 
freighters  for  transatlantic  service. 

A  San  Diego,  Cal.,  dispatch  states  that 
the  commander  of  the  Rockwell  Field 
Aviation  School  has  ordered  that  all 
goggles  made  by  an  Eastern  firm  with 
a    German  name  be    turned    into    the 
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Keepings  the  house  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a 
nearby  well  was  one  of 
the  numerous  tasks  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  called  upon 
to  perform  while  "bound 
out"  pegging  shoes,  at 
the  age  of  seven. 
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Preserves  rubber.     Not    a    filler. 
Nationally  advertised.     There's  a 
biv;,  lil)eral  profit   for  you.     Close 
^  leads  we  send  you  and  develop 
permanent  business.     No  coni- 
W'rile   to-day  for  de- 
Car  owners  preferred. 
invite  the  stricteMt  in- 
vestigation. 

ALCEMO  MFG.  CO., 

79  BridKc  St., 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


officers  or  destroyed  at  once.  They 
are  said  to  reduce  the  power  of  vision 
more  than  eighteen  per  cent,  and  by 
their  use  students  have  misjudged 
altitudes  to  a  serious  extent  in  making 
landings.  The  trouble  was  discovered 
bv  former  Mavor  Mitchel  of  Xew 
York. 
Major  General  Wood,  who  was  wounded 
in  France  In-  the  accidental  explosion 
of  a  mortar  shell  that  killed  11  men, 
arrives  at  an  Atlantic  port  with  Major- 
General  J.  Franklin  Bell. 

The  Rev.  Clarence  H.  Waldron,  of 
Burlington,  Vt.,  the  pacifist  preacher 
who  was  c*onvicted  by  the  Federal 
court  of  disloyal  utterances  and  at- 
tempting to  obstruct  the  operations 
of  the  draft,  is  sentenced  to  the  Federal 
Penitentiary  at  Atlanta  for  fifteen 
years. 
Scott  Xearing,  head  of  the  so-called 
People's  Council  of  America,  is  indicted 
for  violating  the  Espionage  Law  in 
writing  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Great  Madness." 

March  22. — A  Philadelphia  dispatch  states 
that  Fritz  Bieret,  assistant  general- 
manager  of  the  United  States  Gauge 
Company;  William  Heindricks.  general 
foreman,  and  George  Shubert,  foreman, 
have  been  arrested  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  furnish  defective  gages  for 
torpedoes  used  on  American  war-ships. 
A  dispatch  from  Helena,  Mont.,  states 
that  former  .Judge  Charles  L.  Crum 
is  iinpeached  by  the  State  senate 
on  charges  of  sedition  and  dislo3'alty. 

•  Washington  reports  that  subscriptions 
to  the  latest  issue  of  ?500,000,000 
certificates  of  indebtedness  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  have 
been  taken  in  full. 

Alarch  23. — Washington  announces  the 
completion  of  sixteen  plants  for  the 
construction  of  mobile  artillery  for  the 
American  Armj-. 
Washington  announces  drastic  restrictive 
measiu-es  under  which  the  consump- 
tion of  wheat  will  be  reduced  50  per 
cent,  until  the  next  harvest. 

March  25. — Secretary  McAdoo  makes 
public  th-e  terms  of  the  Third  Libertv 
Loan  which  will  be  for  only  $3,000,000'- 
000  with  the  right  reserved  to  allot 
subscription.  The  interest  will  be  4^4 
per  cent.,  and  the  bonds  will  not  be 
convertible. 
Dr.  Karl  Aluek,  leader  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  arrested  as  an 
enemy  alien. 

March  26. — Senator  Lodge,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, leads  a  bitter  attack  in  the 
Senate  on  the  airplane,  ship,  and  gim 
shortage,  during  which  it  is  admitted 
that  instead  of  12,000  airplanes  for  the 
American  Army  abroad  only'  37  will 
be  ready  by  July  1. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    EAST 

March  21. — London  reports  gains  in  Pales- 
tine, the  British  having  secured  Elow- 
.^allabeh  and  the  high  ground  to  the 
westward. 

March  25. — A  dispatch  from  London  states 
that  the  British  positions  in  Palestine 
have  been  extended  for  nine  miles  in 
the  direction  of  Es-Salt.  The  advance 
was  opposed  by  both  Turkish  and 
Geniuvn  troops. 

FOREIGN 

March  20. — Because  of  the  necessity  for 
reducing  the  consumption  of  coal  in 
England,  it  has  been  ordered  that  for 
London  and  the  southern  counties 
10:30  shall  be  the  curfew-hour,  after 
whieh  there  shall  be  no  lights  in  shops, 
hotels,  clubs,  or  restaurants,  and  the 
ser\iee  of  hot  meals  must  et^ase  between 
9:30  at  night  and  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 
A  Bucharest  dispatch  to  Copenhagen 
announces  the  appointment  of  Alex- 
ander Marghilonuin,  leader  of  the 
Couservativi>s,  as  Roumanian  Premi«'r. 
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A  Buenos  Aires  dispatcli  states  that  the 
Swedisli  vessel  on  board  whieh  Count 
von  Luxburg  had  l)een  granted  a  safe 
passage  now  refuses  to  aeeept  him  as  a 
passenger. 

Dispatches  frojn  London  announce  \hv 
uprising    of     natives     in     Bahicliistan. 

A  \'enif'e  dispatch  states  that  in  conse- 
quence of  recent  air-raids  the  exodus 
from  the  city  has  been  resumed. 
March  23. — A  delayed  Stockholm  dis- 
patch states  that  Premier  Eden  of 
Sweden  declares  the  Government  will 
continue  to  maintain  a  i)olicy  of  un- 
shakable neutrality. 

Dispatches  from  Waterford.  Ireland,  state 
that  the  election  of  (^apt.  William 
Redmond  to  succeed  his  father  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  accompanied 
by  disorder  that  lasted  all  night. 
Captain  Redmond  defeated  Dr.  White, 
a  Sinn-Feiner. 

Rome  reports  that  General  Aldieri  has 
retired  as  Minister  of  War  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  General  Zupelli. 

A  Rome  dispatch  states  that  a  message 
from  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria-Hungary  urges  that  the  bel- 
ligerents agree  to  limit  the  operations 
of  airplanes  to  the  zon(>s  of  militarj' 
operations. 

DOMESTIC 

March  20. — Irvine  L.  Lenroot  wins  the 
Republican  nomination  in  Wisconsin 
for  the  United  States  Senate  by  a 
margin  of  2,000  votesv^  over  James 
Thompson,  the  La  Follefte  choice. 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  a 
formal  recommendation  against  record- 
ing the  soldier  ^'ote  in  France  for 
elections  held  during  the  ^\■ar  has  been 
prepared  by  the  War  Department  after 
obtaining  the  opinion  of  General 
Pershing  and  his  staff  and  of  the  officials 
on  this  side.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
that  no  practical  method  can  be  de^'ised. 

A  decision  is  filed  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in 
favor  of  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  in  a  suit 
brought  by  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  and 
others,  involving  i|oO,000,000  of  the 
stock  and  dividends  of  the  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Xemours  Powder  Company. 
March  2L — After  five  daj's  of  debate  the 
Senate  adopts  by  a  vote  of  49  to  18  an 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation Bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Gore,  whereby  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
farmer  is  fixt  at  .S2.5()  per  bushel.  The 
President  had  decreed  a  $2.20  basis  for 
wheat  in  Chicago,  it  is  said,  and  he  may 
veto  the  entire  bill. 

Warner  Miller,  former  United  States 
Senator,  representing  New  York  .State 
from  1881  to  1887,  dies  in  New  York  in 
his  eightieth  j'ear  after  an  operation. 
March  22. — The  W^ar  Department  makes 
public  a  list  of  82  commodities  and 
articles  of  importation  that  will  be 
restricted  beginning  April  15.  They 
are  mostly  luxuries,  such  as  jewelry  and 
toys  and  commodities  of  minor  im- 
portance for  which  there  are  ample 
substitutes  in  the  United  States. 

Maggie  ^Mitchell,  famous  stage  star  of 
three  generations,  dies  in  her  home  in 
New  York  City  at  the  age  of  eightj'- 
one. 

A  dispatch  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  states 
that  in  a  clash  between  American 
troops  and  Mexicans  Avho  fired  across 
the  border  six  of  the  latter  are  belie^'ed 
to  have  been  killed. 
March  26. — Explosions  and  fire  destroyed 
the  six-story  building  of  the  .Jarvis 
Warehouses,  Inc.,  in  Jersey  City,  X. 
J.  The  explosions,  at  first  thought  to 
be  the  result  of  bombs,  are  explained 
by  the  police  as  having  been  caused  by 
a  lighted  eigaret  dropt  bv  an  em- 
ployee. The  loss  is  estimated  at  SI  ,500.- 
000.  Merchandise  and  chemicals  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government  were 
stored  in  the  buildings. 


''Consider  the  L.  B.  Card  ledger 
an  investment — '' 

The  Library  Bureau  card  ledger,  posted  by 
machine,  multiplies  the  value  of  minutes  and 
helps  solve  the  labor  shortage.  It  brings 
speed- ivith -accuracy  to  your  office  for  life- 
time service. 

The  L.  B.  Card  ledger  is  the  rapid-fire 
method  of  keeping  accounts  up-to-the-minute 
and  prohed-daily.  It  is  first-over-the-top  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  the  guardian  of 
present  business — foundation  for  the  future. 

The  L.  B.  Card  ledger  saves  hours  of  post- 
ing time.  And  it  is  easy  to  operate.  An  inex- 
perienced girl  can  pick  it  up  in  a  jiffy.  Banks 
all  over  the  country  are  using  the  L.  B.  Card 
ledger.  So,  too,  it  is  meeting  the  war-time 
demand  of  commercial  houses. 

The  L.  B.  Card  ledger  is  equally  adaptable 
to  the  requirements  of  large  and  small  busi- 
nesses. The  cost,  measured  by  the  service  it 
gives,  makes  it  an  Al  investment. 

Our  booklets  give  specific  examples  of  what  it  does  in 
banks  and  commercial  houses.  Issued  frequently.  Write, 
telephone  or  call  for  the  latest. 


Libr  ar^frB  li  re  au 


Card  and  filing 
systems 


Founded  1876 


Boston 
43  Federal  st. 


New  York  Philadelphia 

316  Broadway    910  Chestnut  st. 


Filing  cabinets 
wood  and  steel 

Chicago 
6  N.  Michigan  ave. 


Albany.  r>l  State  street 
Atlanta,  124-126  Hurt  bldg. 
Baltimore,  14  Light  street 
Birmingham,  2025  Jefferson  Co. 

Bank  bldg. 
Bridgeport,  311  City  Savings  Bank 

bldg. 
Buffalo.  508  Marine  Nat.  Bank 

bldg. 
Cleveland,  243  Superior  arcade 
Columbus,  517  Columbus  Savings 

and  Trust  bldg. 
Denver,  450-456  Gas  and  Electric 

bldg. 


Des  Moines,  619  Hubbell  bldg. 
Detroit,  400  Majestic  bldg. 
Fall  River,  29  Bedford  street 
Hartford,  64  Pearl  street 
Houston,  708  Main  street 
Indianapolis,  Merchants  Bank 

bldg. 
Kansas  City,  215  Ozark  bldg. 
Milwaukee,  620  Caswell  block 
Minneapolis,  428  Second  avenue, 

South 
New  Orleans,  512  Camp  street 
Pittsburgh,  637-83901iverbldg. 


Providence,  79  Westminster 

street 
Richmond,  1219  Mutual  bldg. 
St.  Louis,  223  Boatmen's  Bank 

bldg. 
St.  Paul,  116  Endicott  arcade 
Scranton,  408  Connell  bldg. 
Springfield,  Mass  ,  Whitney 

bldg. 
Syracuse,  405  Dillaye  hldg. 
Toledo,  551  Spitzer  bldg. 
Washington, 743  15lh  street,  N.W. 
Worcester,  716  State  Mutual 

bldg. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
San  Francisco,  F.  W.  Wentworth  &  Co.,  539  Market  street 
Los  Angeles,  McKee  &  Hughes,  440  Pacific  Electric  bldg. 
Dallas,  Parker  Bros.,  503-504  Insurance  bldg. 
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A  Right  Line 
on  Prices 

is  mighty  hard  to  get  these  days. 
War  plays  havoc  with  the  supply 
and  transportation  of  raw  mate- 
rials. Babson  Reports  discount 
disturbing  factors  and  forecast  the 
course  of  commodity  quotations. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action 
is  followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with 
B  definite    policy  based  on  fundamental 

statistics. 

Particulars    sent  free. 
Write  to  Dept.  G-16  of 

Babson*s  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

Largeat  Organization  of  Its  Charaettr 
In  th«  World 


IlllJIIIIIinillll III! In, 


First    Mortgage 
Real    Estate    Serial    Notes 

offer  what  the  successful  investor  always 
demands — ample  security  and  good  returns. 
Thes>^  notes  are  secured  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  property,  the  ground  value 
alone  frequently  having  a  value  greater  than 
the  total  of  the  loan.  After  careful  inspec- 
tion and  investigation  by  our  experts,  we  buy 
the  entire  issue  of  notes— in  other  words, 
back  our  judgment  with  our  own  money. 
Banks  and  other  careful  investors  through- 
out the  country  have  found  these  notes 
attractive,  because  the  original  notes  are 
delivered  to  them.  The  genuineness  of  each 
note  is  certified  by  us.  thus  preventing 
forgery  or  over-issue.  Our  profit  is  the 
commission  we  charge  the  borrower. 
This  plan  enables  you  to  invest  $500  or 
multiples  thereof :  to  choose  maturities  and 
diversify  your  investments.  Interest  s% 
— S  '/  r  and  6'"c . 

Write  for  our  current  investment  liat  No.  106 

Mercantile  Trust   Company 

CapiUI  and  Surplus  I9,500,OUO 

Saint  Louis 
Member  Federal  Reserve  Bank 


K..r  36  yean  we  have  lieen  paying  cmr  customen 
llie  hiKheit  returns  ronsi§ten«  with  eniiservativt 
iiiflhods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
\\  liich  we  can  recommend  after  tlie  most  tli iiph 

ppr>..n:il  Mivei.tilati.iri.      Cle,,,-   :,-k  r..r  l,..,,ri   l.i-t   No. 


77.     t'2.'>(>rtilH;aeBol  l)ep.„,t  alno  li,r -:.  vjiij  iineMors 
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U"  HOW  TO  DEVELOP         ^1 


I'OWKK  .\NI)  PERSON.M.ITV 

ly  GrenitlU  Klcner.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
lhl»  l>y  <U-veh>pinK   your  I)Owcts  of  voice,  style, 
minil  an<l  l)o<ly.    Cloth,  ti .25  net.    J'oslpmd  ti.jy. 
KI'.NK  *  nAliNAl.l.S  ('(DII'AM,  3.-|4-»CO  Fulirlh  Ave.!  ShW  lOKk 


A  New 

Convertible  Bond 

Due  in  3  Years 

Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 
60  Wall  Street.  New  York 


THIHI)    LIBERTY    LO.A.N    TERMS,   01  R 

NATIONAL  DEBT,  AND  OUR  LOANS 

TO  THE  ALLIES 

OX  Marcli  2.")  the  long-awaited  term.s  of 
the  Third  Liberty-  Loan  were  an- 
nounf-ed  l»\  Seeretarv  McAdoo.  There  are 
.'?;{,(K)f),On(),0(K)  worth  to  he  offered,  the 
(Jovcrmncnt  rt'.servinjj  the  rifjht  to  take  any 
oxcrsiih.seription  that  may  be  made.  The 
size  of  the  loan  was  tlic  outstandinf?  feature 
ill  this  announeeinent,  as  rumor  for  weeks 
liad  all  jwinted  to  a  larger  total;  even 
•SS.OOO.fXJO.tXM)  had  l)een  mentioned  as 
possible.  The  fact  that  the  total  was  to 
be  only  «;i(K)(),000,00()  in  consequence  at- 
tracted more  notice  in  financial  circles 
than  the  announcement  that  the  interest 
rate  would  lie  4] 4  per  cent,  instead  of 
4  '2  as  had  l)een  expected.  Even  bankers, 
fiscal  agents,  and  GoMrnment  officials  had 
been  confident  that  the  loan  would  be  for 
an  amount  at  least  double  what  the 
Secretary  determined  to  put  out. 

According  to  a  Washington  dispatch  to 
The  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  fact  that 
the  total  was  curtailed  so  materially  at  the 
last  mouK-nt  was  taken  to  mean  "nothing 
more  than  that  the  (iovernment  is  behind 
in  its  orders  and  deliveries  of  munitions, 
and  war-supplies  can  not  be  rushed  as 
expeditiously  as  pre\  iously  anticipated." 
The  three  billions  offered  will  not  consume 
the  total  authorization.  Under  the  exist- 
ing law  the  Treasury  has  authority  to  issue 
ajjproximately  .S3,66o,()00,000  of  bonds,  but 
Secretary  McAdoo  was  to  ask  (^ongress  to 
increase  the  authorization  by  .S4,oOO,000,- 
000  additional.  From  this,  it  was  es- 
timated, that  after  the  sale  of  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan,  the  Treasury  would  still 
have  authoritv  to  issue  approximately 
$5,000,000,000  luore  of  l)onds.  That  sum 
could  be  used  later  in  the  year  to  raise 
money  to  meet  war-expenses. 

"Lack  of  shipping  facilities"  was  de- 
<'lared  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  smallness 
of  the  coming  issut-.  Because  of  lack  of 
cargo  space  the  Allies  had  not  purchased 
larger  amounts  of  supplies  in  the  United 
States.  Because  of  cargo  shortage  the 
United  States  is  to-day  purchasing  sup- 
plies in  France  and  Kngland.  Naturally, 
purchasing  supplies  from  the  British  and 
French,  where  possible,  "operates  to  cur- 
tail the  necessity  of  credit  loans  from  us 
to  those  Allies,  and  that  in  turn  tends  to 
curtail  the  bond  issue."  The  writer  says 
further: 

"Oiu*  total  credits  to  our  Allies  to  this 
date  amount  to  i!;4.<)()0.()0().0(K),  of  which 
$2,.V2(),()<)(),()(M)  stand  as  credits  we  have 
advanced  England.  That  repre.s(>nts  the 
n<H'(ls  of  the  Allies  t'roni  tiie  I'nited  States 
during  the  whole  of  nearly  one  year.  It 
might  have  been  more  liad  the  LTnited 
States  and  the  Allies  possest  the  trans- 
I)ortation  facilities  to  carry  more  supi)lies 
to  Europe.  And  it  is  believed  tiiat  this 
is  the  basic  consideration  behind  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  amount  of  bonds  to  l)e 
placed  on  sah>  on  .\pril  (1. 

"To-day  tiie  daily  Treasury  statement 
shows  that  of  the  bond  issues  to  be  placeil 
on  sah"  on  .\pril  (i  jmictically  .SI  .!>0(),(KH).(KM) 
has  already  been  used  up.  leasing  but  a 
jittle  over  om>  billion  of  in>\v  money  coming 
into  the  Treasury.  pro\  ided  no  oxersub- 
.scription  is  taken.  ('erti(icat»>s  of  indebted- 
ness lia\t'  l)een  issued  in  antici|)ati()n  of 
this  loan,  and  (lies«'  certi(icatt>s  fall  due  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  daily  Treasurv  statement  shows  that 
$.'{,1(K).(KH).(KM)    of    such    eertitieates    have 


l)een  issued,  some  of  which  have  l)een 
sold  in  anticipation  of  the  payment  of  in- 
come and  excess-profits  taxes.  A  total  of 
.?1  .<MM),(KK).()f)0  were  sold  in  anticipation 
of  the  Hot  at  ion  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan. 
"Despite  the  depressing  effects  had  by 
the  announcement  that  only  three  billions 
of  bonds  would  be  offered,  financial  men  in 
Washington  exprest  the  conviction  that 
the  Treasury  would  take  the  greater  part 
of  the  oversubscription  before  the  sale  is 
closed.  The  small  amount  was  named, 
they  contend,  not  only  because  of  the 
smaller  needs  of  the  CJovernment.  as  ac- 
knowledged by  Secretary  McAdoo.  but  al.«!o 
because  it  was  feared  that  should  a  very 
large  issue  be  adx'ertised  and  part  of  it 
left  unsold  the  result  would  give  undue 
])leasure  to  our  enemies." 

The  Government's  announcement  of  the 
terms  of  the  loan  at  once  led  man\-  to 
recall  that  the  Liberty  Loan  committees 
had  planned  "for  the  greatest  bond-sales 
campaign  ever  staged  in  the  United  States." 
With  the  publicity  and  the  sales  organiza- 
tion they  had  put  into  effect,  the  com- 
mittee had  become  confident  that  "over 
five  billions  of  bonds  could  be  sold."  Even 
with  the  minimum  offer  of  the  third  loan 
fixt  at  three  billions,  it  was  believed  that 
the  total  sale  of  bonds  in  April  "would  far 
exceed  the  second  loan  and  exceed  any 
loan  ewv  at  temped  l)y  any  of  the  bellig- 
erents in  this  war."  Other  items  as  to 
the  new  loan  ha\e  been  supplied  by  the 
Associated  Press: 

"Bonds  of  the  first  loan,  bearing  '^}2 
per  cent,  interest,  and  of  the  second  loan 
at  4  per  cent.,  may  be  converted  into  the 
new  bonds,  but  those  of  the  third  loan 
■will  not  be  convertible  into  any  future 
issue. 

"In  connection  with  the  loan,  the  Secre- 
tary plans  to  establish  a  sinking-fund  with 
which  to  purchase  back  any  bonds  of  the 
third  loan  thrown  on  the  market,  in  order 
to  aid  in  keeping  the  price  up  to  par. 
The  maturity  of  the  bonds  is  yet  to  be 
determined,  but  it  was  officially  stated  that 
they  would  be  long  term,  probably  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years. 

"Legislation  will  be  drafted  by  Chair- 
man Kitchin  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional bond  authorization  of  ."?4,.")(K),- 
(K)().000  more  than  the  $a,()()().(KK).(XX)  sum 
already  authorized  but  unissued,  for  the 
increased  inteiest  rate  for  continuance  of 
loans  to  the  Allies  this  summer  and  for 
issuance  of  more  than  the  .S4.(H)().(KX).(KH) 
certificates  of  indebtedness  now  authorized. 
An  effort  will  be  made  to  rush  this  legisla- 
tion through  both  Houses  this  week,  so  that  , 
final  i)lans  may  be  made  for  the  Third  | 
Liberty  Loan  and  the  engraving  of  the  | 
bond  faces  by  the  first  of  next  week.  Xo 
opi)osition  to  the  legislation  is  looked  for 
in  eitluT  House.  1 

"Most  bankers  and  business  men  with  ! 
whom  Secretary  McAdoo  has  conferred  re- 
('(Mitlv  indicated  that  thev  exptn-ted  a  loan 
of  about  .'iN').(XK),(KX).(XK)  at  an  interest  rale 
higher  than  4'i  per  cent.  They  brought 
word  that  the  country  was  ready  to  ab- 
sorb that  amount.  Secretary  McAdoo  - 
advisers  were  not  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  of  what  the  interest  rate  should  be. 
but  practically  all  agreed  that  mone\ - 
market  conditions  would  be  less  disturbed 
by  a  4!  I  jier  cent,  rate  than  by  4'„., 
The  sinking-fund  provision  of  the  third 
loan,  wliicli  the  first  and  second  i.ssues  did 
not  ha\e.  is  expected  to  i)rove  a  strong 
intluence  in  preventing  bonds  from  falling 
far  below  par  as  other  issues  already  hiwa 
done. 

"The  necessity  for  further  authorization 
for     certificates     of     indebtedness     arises 
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M)W/  <The  Final  Achievement 

Brunswack  introduces  a  new  Method 
of  Reproduction,  a  real  sensation 


^-^TERE,    at    last,    is    the    supreme    phonograph 
f  Ivl      achievement    of    recent    years      .... 
^  I    I     The    Brunswick    Method    of    Reproduction. 
It  includes    two   distinctly   new   improve- 
ments,   two    inventions     that     absolutely    revolu- 
tionize old  standards. 

Some  maker  was  bound  to  build  this  ultimate 
phonograph,  freed  from  ancient  handicaps. 

The  honor  has  come  to  The  House  of  Brunswick, 
a  pioneer  in  developing  the  all-record  idea.  The 
first  Brunswicks  met  with  phenomenal  success, 
showing  that  we  might  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
in  perfecting  this  idea. 

Better  Than  Ever 

Now,  with  the  new  Brunswick  Method  of 
Reproduction,  distinctly  new,  we  offer  a  super- 
phonograph. 

It  not  only  plays  all  records,  but  plays  them 
at  their  best. 

This  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  The  Ultona,  our 
new  all-record  reproducer,  and  the  new  Brunswick 
Tone  Amplifier. 

Tone  values  are  now  given  a  naturalness  hitherto 
unattained.  Some  of  the  gravest  problems  in 
acoustics  are  solved. 

The  Ultona  is  an  amazingly  simple  contrivance. 
It  plays  all  records  according  to  their  exact  re- 
quirements. The  proper  diaphragm  is  presented 
to  each  record,  whatever  make,  and  the  exact 
needle,  the  exact  weight. 

So  you  see  that  this  is  not  a  makeshift,  not  an 
attachment,  but  a  distinctly  new  creation. 


Simplicity  Itself 


At  the  turn  of  a  hand  you  adapt  The  Ultona 
to  any  type  of  record.  A  child  can  do  it.  It  is 
practically  automatic. 


Now  your  library  of  records  can  be  bought 
according  to  your  favorites.  For  instance,  each 
record  maker  has  a  famous  tenor.  On  a  one-record 
instrument  you  are  confined  to  one.  Others  are 
barred.  And  who  likes  to  be  restricted  ?  Who 
wants  to  be  confined  to  buying  from  only  one 
catalog,  when  there  are  several  from  which  to 
choose  ? 

The  Ultona,  we  think,  is  the  greatest  feature 
offered  any  music-lover.  And  it  is  obtainable  solely 
on  the  new  Brunswick. 

Another  vast  improvement  in  tone  projection 
comes  in  our  all-wood  Tone  Amplifier,  built  like  a 
violin.  All  metal  construction  is  avoided,  thus 
breaking  away  from  the  usual  custom. 

Wood,  and  rare  wood  at  that,  is  the  only  mate- 
rial that  gives  sound  waves  their  proper  vibration. 

With  The  Ultona  and  the  new  Brunswick  Tone 
Amplifier,  phonographic  art  is  brought  to  higher 
standards. 

See   and  Hear 

You  cannot  afford  now  to  make  a  choice  until 
you've  heard  the  latest  Brunswick.  Until  you  be- 
come acquainted  with  The  Brunswick  Method 
of  Reproduction.  Until  you  hear  this  marvelous 
instrument.  You  are  invited  particularly  to  ex- 
amine The  Ultona  and  note  how  simply  it  adapts 
itself  to  each  type  of  record. 

Once  you  hear  the  new  Brunswick,  you'll  be 
delighted  and  convinced  that  this  super-phono- 
graph is  in  a  class  heretofore  the  ideal,  but  unat- 
tained. All  you  want  in  any  phonograph  is  found 
in  this  composite  type.  Plus  superiorities  not  found 
elsewhere. 

A  Brunswick  dealer  will  be  glad  to  play  this 
super  Brunswick  for  you  and  explain  the  new 
Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction. 


Brunswick  Models— Price  $32.50  to  $1,500 

THE   BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 


Canadian  Distributors : 

Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co. 

Excelsior  Life  Bldg. 

Toronto 


General  Offices:  Chicago 

Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 


Dealers: 
Write  for  our  Profitable  Plan 
with  all  the  details 

(1164) 
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GO  TO  BED 

In  Your  Own         x    Auto! 


r 


THE  joy  of  sleeping  in  your  own 
bed,  erected  in  a  jiffy  in  your  own 
machine,  is  yours  witli 

Fischer's  Auto  Camp 

Not  a  clumsy,  cumbersome  bed,  but  a 
take-down  frame  that' fits  over  the 
back  of  both  seats  with  extension 
beams  to  fit  any  car.  When  not  in  use 
folds  up  3  inches  deep,  3  inches  wide 
and  30  inches  long  —  that's  all.  Can 
be  carried  under  the  seat  with  your 
tools  or  on^the  running  board. 

Price  $15.00  prepaid 

Sond  f..r  .l>«iTi|itiv,.  |.iimi>hl.-t .     Dialir-.. 
writ.-      r.>r     siMTiul     iritrii(lin-t"ry    OI7.T. 

FISCHER  AUTO  CAMP  CO. 

5th  and  University,       Seattle,  Wash. 


Protect  the  Song  Birds! 

WITHOUT  the-eone 

birilb  all  of  our  food 
crops  would  be  destroyed 
by  insects.  They  save  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  grain, 
fruit  and  vegetables  every 
year.  It  is  your  duty  to 
protect  them  and  furnish 
them  with  safe  homes.  In 
which  to  raiso  their  younfir. 
They  will  free  your  Rrounda 
and  i^ardens  from  insect  peats 
and  gladden  your  heart  with 
their  heauty  and  bods.  JuBt 
the  right  kind  of  a 


Tsifl^ 


Dodson  Bird  House 

for  every  kind  of  bird.  You  can 

attract  any  bird  to  your  home 

-c^  groundB— by  simply  putting  up 


Sr,  Room  Colonial  Martin  Hontt     ""'  ""iKht  Dodson  House. 
nrJorNnw^^rtnn'f  Wa!*!  fEE  Bird  Book  sent  on  request, 
UraernOW'^UOII  l  waits  IHustratimf  Dodson  lino.  eivioK 

l.nce«.  Also  hfautiful  colored  liird  picture  free. 
JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  t'rcdfnt  American  Audubon  Ataoeiation 
730  Harrison  Avenue,  Kankakee,  III. 

DodMon't  Hviirrow   Trap  guarantfed  to  rid  your  community  of 
thrff  qrn^n  r„lii,<l  p.-^tx.      Prir«  tC. 


PatentYour  Ideas! 

Books  "What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 
tain  a  Patent"  sent  free.  "Send  rough 

sketch  for  freo-rcport  rofjardin)?   patentability. 

CHANDLEE  ft  CH<>.NDL£E.439]UlSt,  Wasbineton,  0.  C 


U.  S.  ORDERS 


Marlin  Arms 
Scovill   Mfg. 
Remington  Arms 


Downey  Shipbuilding 
Curtis  Aeroplane 
Westinghouse  Elec. 


require  liinh-specd  crurible  steel  from  the 

CENTURY  STEEL  CO. 

We  offer  ;i  limited  iiinouiit  of    treasury  stock  at 
IKir  ($10)  to  yield  10';. 

Send  for  Particulars 

EARNEST    E.    SMITH    &    CO. 

^^  52  Devonihire  Street,   Boston,  M«u. 

^^        Members  New  York  and   Boston 
^F  Stock   Exchanges 


TRY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


S.l.rt  111,.  1...  vci.'  you  prcf.T  fromS.' 
th'-  44  stylos  cdlorH  uiid  HizoB  in 
the  famouM  **RanK«r"  line.  We 
Frnd  it  on  npnrovulund  30  DAYS 
TWIAL, /reioAt  paul  Id  your  town. 
Iteturn  it  if  not  iileascd  and  Iho 
trisl  costs  you  nothing. 

%Mfrlt0Mt  ono»  forlargo  illus- 
trated catalog  showing  cumplrte 
line  of  bicycle.i,  tirea  urid  Hiippiii'S, 
and  purticulars  of  7no:itTnarvcl"US 
off^r  vvcT  madron  a  bicycle.  You 
will  tx)  a.stoniHhod  at  our  loy^ 
prlC9B  and  rr-mnrknhle  li-r-mg. 

Riomm    AOKMTm  Wmntoa 
—  Hoya,  make  mnniy  taking  ordcrH 
for  Iticycli'S,    TIrmu  biiiI    Sundries 
from  our  lug    ralnlog.     Do  Buslnaaa   direct 
with  Iho  lending  Int-vclo  house  in  America.    Do 
not  buy  until  ymi  AnOM'  whiit  w<-  can   do 

CYCLE    COMPANY 
D«pt.A  172  CHICAGO. 


MEAD 


from  the  fact  that  about  .S.3,250,000,000 
alnadv  are  out.standinK  and  the  Treasury 
phuis  "to  is.sue  more  than  81,(KX),(KX).0()0 
more  before  the  third  loan  closes,  while 
the  ma.ximum  amount  authorized  under 
present  law  is  S4,fX)0.(K)().(K)(). 

"C'redit.s  to  Allies  now  amount  to  S4,- 
<»()(),G(K).(KK),  and  about  >;2.()()(),(MK),0(X)  au- 
thorized loans  yet  remain  to  be  executed. 
This  would  not  be  suHicient  to  continue 
tile  rate  of  SoOO,00().()()0  a  month  through 
the  summer  months,  and  consequently 
an  additional  authorization  is  asked  by 
Secretary  ^SIcAdoo.  Tlie  amount  of  this 
will  be  determined  by  Congress. 

"jSIost  officials  believe  that  despite  the 
low  goal  set  by  Secretary  IMcAdoo,  actual 
subscriptions  will  far  exc("ed  $.'i,0(K),(KX),0O(). 
The  first  loan  of  $2.()()(),(K)0,000  was  over- 
sul)scribed  by  more  than  S1.(XX),()()(),()Q(), 
but  none  of  the  oversubscription  was  ac- 
cepted. The  second  loan  was  for  a  mini- 
mum of  $3,(){)0,000,()tK)  and  only  one-half 
of  the  fl.(U7,CX)0,0t)0  oversubscription  was 
taken.  The  first  bonds  mature  in  thirty 
years,  but  may  be  redeemed  at  the  call  of 
tlie  Treasury  in  fifteen  years.  The  second 
bonds  mature  in  twenty-five  years,  but 
may  be  redeemed  in  ten  years." 

In  the  grand  total  of  United  States  loans 
to  the  Allies,  amounting  now  to  $4,900,600,- 
()()(),  which  includes  $11,200,000  extended 
to  Belgium  on  IMarch  23,  England  has 
received  the  largest  amount,  .$2,.'y20,000,000, 
France  being  second  with  $1,440,000,000, 
while  Russia  received  $325,000,000.  The 
national  debt  of  the  United  States  now 
stands  at  a  grand  total  of  all  obligations, 
which  means  that  everj'  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  country  has  loaned  his 
Government  approximately  $90.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Avar  the  American  na- 
tional debt  stood  at  only  $1,000,000,000, 
or  $10  per  capita.  Following  is  a  table 
printed  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  to  show 
in  detail  the  monthly  advances  made  to 
the  Allies  (last  six  ciphers  being  omitted): 


Date 

England 

France 

Italu 

Russia 

Belgium 

Serrta 

April 

...   .?200 

May 

. . .     200 

$ioo 

•SlOO 

$ioo 

$45 

June 

...     160 

110 

3 

July 

...  *:m 

320 

60 

1.1 

AuKU.st . . . . 

...       50 

40 

100 

8 

September. 

. . .     235 

160 

.~).i 

October .  .  . 

. . .     185 

130 

230 

50* 

•■> 

November. 

. . .     435 

310 

7 

December. 

. . .     185 

155 

11 

January . . . 

. . .     275 

12 

February . . 



155 

50 

3 

March.  .  .  . 

...     200 

.$535 

$325 

11 
$102 

S2,520 

$1,440 

$6 

*  The  Jul.\-  loan  of  $395,000,000  to  England  included  a  private 
bank  loan  of  $100,000,000  to  Canada,  which  had  been  given 
official  sanction. 

In  case  the  fixing  of  $3,000,000,000  as 
the  amount  of  the  new  loan  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  that  the  Treasury  be- 
lieves that  sum  will  co\er  the  i)robable 
deficit  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year,  "some  interesting  inferences"  would 
be  drawn  from  the  fact  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
mean  a  $G,000.00(),()()0  reduction  from  the 
estimate  of  the  Treasury's  annual  r<'port  of 
December,  that  estimate  being  that  $1S,- 
77r),()(M),()(M)  in  disbursements  would  be 
required  for  the  y(>ar.  With  an  estimate 
of  $;},SS().()()(),(XH)"iii  revenue  from  taxation, 
it  was  then  ligured  out  that  taxes  would  be 
paying  20 '2  I)er  cent,  of  the  war-time 
annual  expenditurt>.  But  with  a  $(),(KK),- 
(M)(),()(K)  reduction  in  the  expenditure 
figures,  that  jiercentage  would  rise  to  some- 
thing like  30  jht  cent.  But  this  would  not 
tell  the  whole  story,  inasmuch  as  our  loans 
to  the  Allies,  "b(>ing  productive  invest- 
ments, should  manifestly  not  be  includtnl 
in  figuring  the  i)roper  share  of  expenditure 
to  b(>  raised  out  of  ta.xes."  and  thos(>  loans 
will  amount  to  more  than  $4,9(K).(KM),()(K) 
for  the  fiscal  year.  Deducting  that  sum 
from  the  total  expenditures,  The  Post 
finds  that  $;i.S.S().000.000  in  tax  revenue 
"w(mld  constitute  about  47  per  cent,  of 


the  disbui-sements  left."  But  it  now  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  tax  revenue  will 
turn  out  to  be  some  millions  in  excess  of 
the  estimates  and,  should  that  prove  to  be 
the  case,  we  would  be  raising  in  taxes  over 
50  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure,  "an  achieve- 
ment never  paralleled  in  history,  except 
in  our  own  experience  during  the  Spanish 
War — which,  moreover,  was  no  fair  com- 
parison, since  taxes  ran  on  while  the  war 
ended  in  three  months." 

From  the  Treasury  Department  in 
jMarch  came  a  statement  that  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  on 
January  31  aggregated  $8,196,321,826.01. 
The  gross  debt  of  the  nation,  however, 
stood  at  $8,435,980,041.89,  this  sura  l)eing 
made  up  of  the  interest-bearing  debt,  plus 
$238,019,015  of  non-interest-bearing  debt 
and  $1,639,200  on  which  interest  had 
ceased.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
balance  of  $677,903,346.37  available  for 
paying  maturing  obligations  so  that  the 
country's  net  debt  on  January  31,  1918,  was 
$7,758,076,695.52.  Brad.streel's,  in  noting 
these  figures,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  up  to  January  31  the  sum  of  $4,091,- 
329,750  had  been  expended  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  obliga-tions  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  that  when  payments  shall  have 
been  received  from  foreign  governments  on 
account  of  the  i^rincipal  of  their  obligations, 
they  "must  be  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United 
States."  Hence,  after  deducting  the  sum 
we*" have  loaned  to  foreign  goAernments, 
the  money  for  which  was  raised  on  bonds 
sold  by  the  United  States,  the  total  of  our 
interest-bearing  debt  on  January  31  last 
would  be  only  $4,104,992,076.  This  coun- 
try, however,  is  responsible  for  $8,196,- 
321,826,  and  hence  that  sum  must  be  ac- 
cepted for  practical  purposes  when  the 
amount  of  our  debt  is  considered.  Further 
interesting  facts  are  set  forth  by  the  same 
writer: 

"Comparison  of  the  interest-bearing 
debt  as  of  January  31  last  with  that  of 
December  31,  1916,  shows  an  increase  of 
743  per  cent.,  or  .57,224,000.000.  By 
segregating  the  respective  obligations  we 
get  this  showing  of  the  country's  out- 
standing interest-bearing  debt  on  January 
31  this  year  and  December  31,  1916: 

January  31,  December  81, 

I'JIS  1916 

Consols  1930 $599,724,050  $620,127,050 

Loan  of  1908-18 6:5,945.460  63,945,460 

Loan  of  1925 118,489,900  118,489,900 

Panama  Canal  Loan: 

Series  1906 48,9,54,180  51,854,480 

Series  1908 25,947,400  28,900,600 

Series  1911 50,000,000  50,000,000 

Conversion  bonds 28,894,500  15,761,000 

One-year  Treasury  notes 27.362,000  14,239,000 

Certificates  of  indebtedness 1.383,873,000  .... 

1st  Libertv  Loan,  1917 1,986,774,655 

2nd  Liberty  Loan,  1917 3,806,493,790 

Postal-savings  bonds,  1st    to  13th 

series 10,758,560  •8,245,100 

Postal  -  savings     tx>Dds,    1918-38 

{14th  scries) 302,140  1906,700 

War-savings  and  thrift  stamps. . . .        44,802,190  .... 

Total $8,196,321,825     $972,469,290 

•  First  to  tenth  series,    t  Eleventh  series. 

"The  total  warrants  drawn  on  the  gen- 
eral fund  during  the  period  July  1.  1917. 
to  Januarv  31,  1918.  aggregated  $6,910.- 
067,5t)4,  as  against  $.V.)  1,697. 528  in  the 
(•(H-responding  part  of  the  i)rece<ling  year. 
Tiie  largest  single  item  in  the  form  of  a 
pay  warrant  is  that  of  .$;{,20<).329.7.50. 
wliich  sum  was  put  out  to  i)urchase  obliga- 
tions of  foreign  governments  during  the 
fiscal  year  to  .laiuiaiy  31.  Kxi)enditure8 
on  account  of  tiie  military  establishment 
during  the  first  .seven  months  of  the  fiscal 
vear  amounted  to  $2,218,174,275,  as  com- 
pared with  $192,293,367  in  the  like  part 
of  the  previous  vear.  On  the  naval  es- 
tablishment the  sum  of  $685,111,014  was 
expended,  against  $104,425,242  in  tjie  first 
seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1917.  For 
the    United   States   Shipping   Board    pay- 
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Farewell, 
Old  Man  Gloom! 

Remove  That  Smear 
of  Soft  Coal 


that  is  deposited  on  your  walls,  furni- 
ture and  furnishings.  Banish  the 
blight  that  makes  your  nice  home  look 
so  disorderly  that  it  is  painful  to  you. 
Say  farewell  to  the  "Old  Man  Gloom" 
of  your  walls. 

Let  Alabastine  return  to  you  the 
dainty  freshness  and  pure,  sweet, 
healthy,  cheery  spirit  of  what  your 
rooms  once  were.  Let  its  soft,  velvety 
nature  colors  gently  and  quickly  re- 
store your  good  opinion,  love  and  pride 
for  your  home.  Let  its  sanitary  value 
cleanse  your  home  of  winter's  ailments 
that  you  or  your  children  may  have 
suffered,  and  make  hcne  safe  and 
sanitary. 

Alabastine  will  do  it.  It  will  at  once 
gratify  your  artistic  sense,  your  love 
for  good  health  and  please  your  pocket- 
book  as  well. 

Better  homes,  schools,  churches, 
clubs,  hotels,  hospitals  and  all  public 
buildings  use  Alabastine,  because  of  its 
well-known,  stylish,  mat-like  surface,  its 
antiseptic,  odorless  value  and  small  cost. 


For  Schools,  Churches  and  Homes 


It  is  as  important  to  conserve  the  health  and  eyesight  of  your 
children  at  school  as  in  your  home.  The  soft,  mellow  Alabastine 
tints  comply  with  the  scientific  requirements  of  colors  that  do 
not  cause  eye  or  nerve  strain — that  conduce  most  to  beauty  and 
happiness.  Alabastine  tints  Nos.  26,  52,  24  and  48  are  insisted 
upon  by  many  school  boards.  Churches  and  public  halls  with 
sheer  stretches  of  color,  obtain  the  most  serene,  dignified  and 
sanitary  effects  at  reasonable  cost  by  means  of  Alabastine. 

Be  sure  and  ask  for 


For  Walls — Instead  of  Kalsomine,  Paint  or  Wall  Paper 

When  you  buy,  do  not  expect  Alabastine  results  if  you  ask  for  or  get 
kalsomine.     Be  careful  of  all  wall  materials — remember  these  facts: 

1.  Kalsomines — there  are  all  kinds  marketed  under  coined  and  fanciful  names 
— no  definite  quality. 

2.  Paint — there  are  all  kinds — Good,  Indifferent  and  Poor.  The  housewife  who 
expects  to  wash  paint  as  she  does  woodwork  may  be  disappointed  even  in  good 
paint.     Expensive. 

3.  Wall  Paper — Why  do  hospitals  prohibit  Wall  Paper?  Because  Wall  Paper 
harbors  germs  and  vermin. 

4.  Alabastine — one  known  standard  of  quality,  easily  prepared — put  up  in  full 
five  pound  packages  in  a  range  of  velvety  nature  tints  and  white,  wit  i  the 
red  cross  and  circle  on  each  package.  Sold  by  30,000  Paint,  Hardware 
and  Drug  Stores. 

Send   for   Free   Alabastine   Color    Demonstrator 

Shows  colors  fashionable  for  1918,  enables  you  to  test  color  combinations  and  harmonize 
clashing  colors  in  carpets,  draperies  and  pictures  by  means  of  Alabastine  back- 
ground.    Used  by  domestic  science  classes  and  high  schools.    We  receive  a 
great  many  requests  for  the  Demonstrator — better  write  for  yours  today. 

THE  ALABASTINE  COMPANY 

226  Grandville  Road 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Your  local  dealer  is  entitled 
to  your  trade 
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N^nj^iHE  service  you  get  from  a 
I-  I  brake  lining  depends  on  the 
grade  of  Asbestos  the  maker 
puts  in  it 


THE  danger  you  run  in  buying  just  brakelininglies  in 
the  fact  that  you  take  the  asbestos  in  it  for  granted. 

True,  there  is  asbestos  in  all  linings,  but  it  varies  greatly  in 
strength  and  quality.  From  the  huge  tonnage  annually  dug 
from  the  Johns-Manville  mines,  only  the  choice  asbestos  fibre 
is  set  aside  for  brake  lining  service. 

That  is  why  Non-Burn  contains  the  best  asbesto^fibre — and 
the  reason  why  it  does  not  vary.  Say  Non-Burn  when  you  re- 
order— insist  on  it  and  you  will  get  100' ^  asbestos  taken  by  the 
maker  from  his  own  mines — selected  with  experience  and  care 
— woven  into  the  safest,  most  economical  brake  lining. 


THE  CONTINENT 


A    JOHNS -MANVI1.LE 

Asbestos 


warrants,  aggregating  S322,066,625,  were 
drawn  during  the  period  July  1,  1917,  to 
January  :U.  1018.  against  nothing  the  yeai; 
])efore.  For  ordinary,  or  what  might  be 
termed  domestic,  account,  pav-warrants 
absorbed  *;i,(JS4, 180,992  in  the  fiscal  year 
to  January  31,  1918,  this  sum  comparing 
with  .Sv}8d,2t)7,133  for  the  seven  months 
ended  January  31,  1917.  But  expendi- 
tures of  a  war  nature — that  is,  for  the 
military  establishment,  the  naval  establish- 
ment, and  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board — made  up  87  per  cent.,  or  $3,225,- 
351,914  of  the  total  ordinary  expenditures." 

RAILROADS  WITH   LONG   DIVIDEND 
RECORDS 

With  so  many  changes  going  on  among 
the  railroads,  the  New  York  Sun  believes 
that  "a  glance  back  over  their  dividend 
records  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
statistical  records  of  the  year."  From  a 
compilation  on  this  suV)ject,  prepared  bj'  a 
Wall  Street  hou.se,  The  Sun  learns  that  the 
Pennsj'lvania  Railroad  Company  heads 
the  list.  Dividends  have  been  paid 
on  its  capital  stock  for  62  consecutive 
years.  The  Illinois  Central  comes  next, 
with  payments  of  7  per  cent,  for  55  years; 
St.  Paid  preferred  ranks  third,  with  a 
record  of  51  jears;  New  York  Central 
fourth,  having  paid  for  48  years;  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  preferred  fifth,  with  a 
record  of  40  years,  and  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  sixth,  with  a  record 
of  38  years. 

Some  of  the  other  long-time  dividend 
payers  among  the  rail  stocks  are:  Santa 
Fe,  or  Atchison,  common,  17  years;  pre- 
ferred, 19;  Atlantic  Coast  lines  common, 
17;  preferred,  18;  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  IS; 
Buflalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  common, 
17;  preferred,  21;  Canadian  Pacific  com- 
mon, 22;  preferred,  23;  Central  of  New 
Jersey,  29;  Delaware  and  Hudson,  37; 
Great  Northern  preferred,  28;  Lehigh 
Valley  common,  14;  Louisville  and  Nash- 
vill(<,  19;  Norfolk  and  Western  common, 
17;  Reading  common,  13;  second  preferred, 
15,  and  first  i)referred,  18;  Union  Pacific 
common,  18;  preferred,  20. 


Business  Before  Religion. — "  Can't  you 
and  your  luisliand  dwell  together  in 
unity?  "  inquired  the  police  judge. 

"  Listen,  Judge  !  "  exclaimed  Aunt  Han- 
ner;  "  I  brung  dis  no-count  man  befo'  you 
to  talk  business  not  religion." — H\i,s7i- 
i nylon  Star. 


TOURtSi^B 
"fe,E   E 


PEND  YOUR  VACATION 
.WASHINGTON  STATE 

tAcrvrricn    and     rvrrrooll 
Snf>w-rapp»<l  mountainn.  vir- 
gin   pirw'     fnn>«t».     national 
pnrkn.    wn-^.    luki-ft,     wnli-r- 
falU,  r'>nilH    tiito   ttM-   heart 
(>r  it  all!      An<l   Alaska     th<> 
womlorland    nt    our    iioor! 
Tl.i^bnok.hrautifiilly  illiiH- 
tralfd.   t*-IU    you.       Writ« 

tM  HOWELL.  Scc'y  of  Suit 

II,  I,'     /..      Illvrni.m,  W.-,i.h. 


fOVTH  AM€RI<A 

I  )inrt  vrrvii c.uit  lunit  channc,  on  nc'  Ainer- 
iran  --tfamsliip-i  In'twrcn 

NEW  YORK   and  VALPARAISO 

Sailing  via  tlio  Panuinn  Canal.  Stops  at  prin- 
lipal  ports  of  I'etu  and  Chile.  Full  informa- 
tion and  sailint:  dates  on  rociucst. 

U.    S.   &   PACIFIC    LINE 
Paitengar  Depl..       104  Pearl  Street,  Naw  York 

l.l.l.hoiir  llrcnil  r.;.7CI 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


V\  AN  ri;i)  IUi:.\S.— Write  (or  list  of  patent 
buyers  who  wiiih  to  purchase  patents  and 
What  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted. 
Sl.OOn.OOO  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patenta- 
hilily.  Our  four  (iuidc  IkkjIcs  sj'nt  free.  Pat- 
ents ailvertisedlree.  We  iutsist  inventors  to 
wll  iheir  inventions.  \'icti>r  J.  Kvans  &  Co., 
f'alent  Atlys.,  759  Ninth. WashinRton,  D.  C. 


PATICNTS  that  I'KOTKCT.  Write  us  for 
New  Itook,  Patent  Sens*-.  Worth  more  than 
all  other  patent  books  combined.  l-KKl^. 
Lacey  &  Lacey,  102  .Springer  Building, Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     Eat.  1800. 

P.\f KNFYOnK  iDK.VsTPat.nls  obtained 
throUKh  D.  SWTl'T  Ix-ing  sold  to  bin  manu- 
(acturirs.  Write  to  d.iy  for  free  book  of  .107 
needed  inventions,  and  suriiassinK  references. 
V.  Swift,  320  Seventh  St..Wa8hington,  U.  C. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

INVENT  SOMETHING.  VOIR  IDE.VS 
M.\Y  BRINC.  WE.\LTH.  .Send  Postal  for 
Erec  book.  Tells  what  to  invent  and  how  to 
obtain  a  patent   throuKli   our   credit   system. 

T.M.HKRT  &  TAI.BERT. 
4733   Talbert   Buililing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

YOI'R  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT  YOI'R 
INVENTION.  Ill  help  you  market  it.  .s«-nd 
for  4  free  iKioks.  list  of  patent  buyers,  hun- 
dre<ls  of  ideas  wanted,  etc.  .Advice  Iree.  Pat- 
ents advertised  free.  RICHARD  B.OWEN. 
Patent  Lawer,  4S  Owen  Rldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  2278-V  Woolworth  Blilg.,  New  York. 


HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS  <IISALESMEN 


FOREMEN,  .SHOPMEN,  AND  OEFICE-1 
ME.N  wanted  to  work  spare  time  as  special 
representativcof  large,  well-known  mail-order 
houst'.  selling  Watches,  Diamonds  and  Jew- 
elry on  Credit.  Eil)eral  commissions  and  ex- 
clusive sales  rights  granted.  No  investment 
or  deposit  re<iuiie<l  for  outfit  or  samples. 
Write  at  once  for  details.    .Address 

S.  I).  .Miller,  Depl.  41.  .Vgency  Division, 
Miller  Buildir.g,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


FARM    LANDS    FOR    SALE 


MONEYMAKING   FARMS-I.'i  States— 
f  10  an  acre  up.    Stock,  tools  and  crops  often 
included    lo   ,s<iilc   (luickly.     Write    for    Big 
llliisu.ileil  Cat.ilogue. 
SiKouT  Farm  Aokncv,  Dept.  14,  New  York 


PERSONAL 

C.\SH. — Send  by  mail  or  express  any  dis- 
carded jewelry,  new  or  broken,  diamonds, 
watches,  old  gold,  silver  or  platinum, maKneto 
points,  false  teelh  in  any  shape,  plionoKr.ipbs 
or  records.  We  send  cash  at  once  ami  hold 
your  goods  10  days.  Your  goods  rcmined 
at  our  expens<'  if  our  offer  is  uns;itisfactory. 
Established  1890.  Liberty  Refining  Co., 
K  432  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
iMxiks  free.  Highest  references.  Best  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 


HELP  WANTED 


1100  .MONTH  PAID  Men— Women.  Thou- 
»;indsCfOvernment  War  Positions oimmi.  .Short 
hours.  Pleasant  work.  ICxaminations  everj'- 
where.  List  |)ositionslree.  Write  imme<liately. 
Franklin  Inst.,  Dept.  NU8,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


ADDING    MACHINES 


S.WES  TIME,  MONEY,  LABOR— Costs 
less  than  the  average  mistake.  THE  R.AY 
adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest 
pric-ed  machines.  .Msji  directly  subtracts. 
I'sed  by  V.  S.  Government,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  B.  &  O.  Ry.,  business  and 
professional  men  everywhere.  Complete  tor 
IJ5.00.  Handsome  desk  stand  free.  .Send 
no  money,  but  write  lor  20-day  free  trial. 
KAY  CO.,  2129  Candler  BIdg.,  New  York. 


BVSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PRIVATE  -SCIKXIL.     A  small,  well       ■   '■ 
lishod  girls'  boarding  and  day  school     ' 
nient  to  New  York  and  Phil.xlolphia.  t 
enrollment    this   year.       I'rinciijal    ilc.-ii. 
retire.     Cortespondeni-e  coiili<lential. 

T.  G.  IL,  P.  O.  Box  1592,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  VOUR  OWN 
and  esca|)e  salaried  drudgeiy  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field;  lit- 
tle comi>etition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  torfav. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
i6  State  Street,  Detroit.  Mich. 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


PL.WS,  Vaudeville  Sketches.  Monologues, 
Dialogues.. Speakers.  Minstrel  Material.  Jokes, 
Recitations.  Tableaux.  Drills.  Musical  Pieces, 
Ilntertaininents  for  all  occasions.  Make  Up 
Goods.  Large  Catalog  free. 
T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 
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I  The  Oliver  Typewriter      /     _  „ 

WAS  WwLl.f .f .■.! .f .M  NOW 


$2,000,000 
GUARANTEE 

That  This  $49  Typewriter  Was  $100 

rhe  Sales  Policy  Alone  Is  Changed,  Not  the  Machine 

The  Oliver  Nine — the  latest  and  best  model — will  be  sent  direct  from  the  factory  to  you 
upon  approval.  Five  days  free  trial.  No  money  down.  No  salesmen  need  influence 
you.     Be    your    own    salesman    and  save    $51.     Over  a    year  to  pay.     Mail  the  coupon   now. 


This  is  the  time  when  patriotic  American  Industries 
lUSt  encourage  intelligent  economy  by  eliminating  waste, 
[ew  economic  adjustments  are  inevitable. 

So  March  ist,  1917,  we  announced  the  Oliver  Type- 
riter  Company's  revolutionary  plans.  On  that  date  we 
iscontinued  an  expensive  sales  force  of  15,000  salesmen 
nd  agents.     We  gave  up  costly  offices  in  50  cities. 

The  entire  facilities  of  the  company  are  devoted  ex- 
lusively  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  Oliver 
"ypewriters. 

Prices  Cut  In  Two 

By  eliminating  these  terrific  and   mounting  expenses, 
e  reduced  the  price  of  the  Oliver  Nine  from  the  standard 
;vel  of  $100  to  $49.     This  means  that 
ou  save  $51   per  machine.     This  is  not 
hilanthropy   on   our    part.     While    our 
Ian  saves  you  much,  it  also  saves  for  wj". 

There  was  nothing  more  wasteful  in 
le  whole  realm  of  business  than  our  old 
ays  of  selling  typewriters.  Who  wants 
)  continue  them.^  Wouldn't  3'ou  rather 
ocket  50  per  cent,  for  yourself? 

The  Identical  Model 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  gives 
his  guarantee  :  The  Oliver  Nine  we  now 
dl  direct  is  the  exact  machine  —  our 
itest  and  best  model  —  which  until 
larch  1st  w-as  $100. 

This  announcement  deals  only  with  a  change  in  sales 
olicy. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  is  at  the  height  of  its 
access.  With  its  huge  financial  resources  it  determined 
0  place  the  typewriter  industry  on  a  different  basis.  This, 
ou  admit,  is  in  harmony  with  the  economic  trend. 

A  World  Favorite 

This  Oliver  Nine  is  a  twenty-year  development.  It  is 
he  finest,  the  costliest,  the  most  successful  model  that  we 
ave  ever  built. 

More  than  that,  it  is  the  best  typewriter,  in  fifty  ways, 
hat  anybod}'  ever  turned  out.  If  any  typewriter  in  the 
■  orld  is  worth  $100,  it  is  this  Oliver  Nine. 

It  is  the  same  commercial  machine  purchased  by  the 
Inited  States  S'teel  Corporation,  the  National  City  Bank 
f  New  York,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  the  National 
•iscuit  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  other 
wading  businesses.     Over  600,000  have  been  sold. 


This    Coupon   Is  Worth   $51 


Simplified  Selling 


V 


OVER  600,000  SOLD 


Our  new  plan  is  extremely  simple.  It  makes  it  possible 
for  the  consumer  to  deal  direct  with  the  producer. 

You  may  order  from  this  advertisement  by  using  the 
coupon  below.     We  don't  ask  a  penny  down  on  deposit. 

When  the  typewriter  arrives,  put  it  to  every  test — use 
it  as  you  w^ould  your  own.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  you 
have  more  than  a  year  to  pay  for  it.  Our  terms  are  $3.00 
per  month.  You  are  under  no  obligation  to  keep  it.  We 
will  even  refund  transportation  charges  if  you  return  it. 

Or  if  you  wish  additional  information,  mail  coupon 
for  our  proposition  in  detail.  We  immediately  send 
you  our  de  luxe  catalog  and  all  information  which 

you  would   formerly    obtain   from    a 

typewriter  salesman. 

10  Cents  a  Day 

In  making  our  terms  of  $3.00  a  month — 
the  equivalent  of  10  cents  a  day — it  is  now 
possible  for  everyone  to  own  a  typewriter. 
To  own  it  for  50  per  cent,  less  than  any 
other  standard  machine. 

Regardless  of  price,  do  not  spend  one 
cent  upon  any  typewriter — whether  new, 
second  hand  or  rebuilt — do  not  even  rent  a 
machine  until  you  have  investigated  thor- 
oughly our  proposition. 

Remember,  we  offer  here  one  of  the  most 
durable,  one  of  the  greatest,  one  of  the  most 
successful  typewriters  ever  built.  If  any- 
one ever  builds  a  better,  it  will  be  Oliver. 


Don't  Pay  $100 


Why  now  pay  the  extra  tax  of  $51  when  you  may  obtain  a 
brand  new  Oliver  Nine — a  world  favorite — for  $49?  Cut  out 
the  wasteful  methods  and  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

Or  send  for  our  remarkable  book  entitled,  "The  High  Cost  of 
Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy."  You  will  not  be 
placed  under  the  slightest  obligation.     Canadian  Price  $62.65. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1034  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.  CHICAGO,   ILL. 

NOTE  CAREFULLY — This  coupon  will   bring  you   either  the 
Oliver  Nine  for  free  trial  or  further  information.  Check 
carefully  which  you  wish. 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

1034  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,   Chicago,   111. 

L    Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Xine  for  five  days  free  inspection.  ^^^^^^ 

If  I  keep  it,  I  will  pay  $49  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month.    The  "^^^^^ 

title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for. 

My  shipping  point  i« . . 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  I  choose  lo  return 
the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense  at  the  end  of  five  days. 
r  Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.      Mail  me  your  book — "The 
High  Cost  of  Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy,"  your  de  luxe 
catalogs  and  further  information. 
Xame 
Street  Address  , 


City 


State 
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Cutting  Maintenance  Expense 


When  returns  are  all  in  and  depart- 
ment costs  li^ured  to  a  hair,  then  do  the 
efficiency  figures  of  equipment  operated 
by  Robbins  6c  Myers  Motors  speak  for 
themselves. 

For  here  figures  become  eloquent  with 
a  directness  that  is  unmistakable.  Here 
the  tangible  and  intangible  elements  of 
production  stand  illumined  in  the  bal- 
ance sheet. 

Representative  concerns  who  have  well 
learned  their  lesson  know  that  main- 
tained production  and  reduction  of  main- 
tenance cost  are  largely  matters  of  right 
operating  equipment. 

To  them,  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
are  veritable  guarantees  of  prockiction  and 
low  maintenance  expense.  A  motor  that 
keeps  wheels  turning  without  gaps  of 
idleness  is  a  good  in\estment. 

Back   of   every  R  &  M  Motor   is   an 


experience  of  21  years  in  the  building  of 
motors  from  1-40  to  30  horsepower^ — 
for  tbe  factory,  store,  office  and  home. 

These  include  motors  for  general  power 
services  and  motors  of  special  design  as  a 
built-in  part  of  the  better  vacuum  clean- 
ers, washing  machines,  addressing  and 
inailing  machines,  coffee  grinders,  meat 
choppers  and  other  electrically-driven, 
labor  saving  devices. 

A  Robbins  6c  Myers  Motor  on  any  of 
these  devices  is  a  sure  sign  of  super-quality 
throughout. 

Power  users,  electrical  equipment 
manufacturers  and  dealers  find  a  marked 
value,  performance  and  prestige  in  Robbins 
6c  Myers  Motors.  Detailed  information 
upon  request. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  Tiven/y-one    Ynirs  Muktrs  of  Quality  Funs  an  J  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Motors 
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\    BUILDING  / 
\  PRODUCTS/ 


5peed  and  Econoim'- 

and  Build  Fireproorf 

T^ON'T  think  that  to  save  time  you  must  erect  a 
-*^^  flimsy  inflammable  building.  Hy-Rib  concrete 
roofs  and  sidings  are  as  quickly  built  with  local  labor  and 
materials ;  provide  fire-protection  as  well  as  attractive  ap- 
pearance ;  can  be  used  with  framework  of  wood  or  steel. 

Ily-Rib  produces  monolithic  sidings  two  inches  thick  at 
luilf  the  cost  of  other  permanent  constructions.  Roofs  of 
II\-Rib  are  li^ht  in  weight,  fireproof  and  economical.  The 
sinii)licity  of  Hy-Rib  construction,  saving  forms  and  studs, 
permits  a  notable  sa^'ing•  both  in  labor  cost  and  in  time  of 
erection. 

Xot  only  for  sidings  and  roofs,  but  for  ceilings,  partitions, 
lloors,  furring,  etc.,  in  fact,  for  all  i)laster,  stucco,  and 
concrete  work,  Hy-Rib  is  w'idely  used.  H>-Rib  includes 
all  types,  weights,  thicknesses  of  metal  lath,  channels,  corner 
beads,  etc. 

Get  the  valuable  Hy-Rib  Hand  Book — free.  Write  at 
once.     Dept.  H-36. 

TRUSCON    STEEL   COMPANY 

(Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.) 
YOUNGSTOWN.    OHIO 

Representatives     in     principal    cities 

MwiilBHillB] 
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The  Citadel 

Founded  1842  ^^^^  CHARLESTON,  S.C. 

"Distinguishi-(1  MilKjry  College" — rating  hy  War 
Depaninent.  Engiiic^-ring.  scientific  and  liberal 
arts  courses,  leading  to  B..S.  and  CE.  degrees. 

Military   work  specially  designed  for  war  prepa- 
ration. Over  200  recent  grad  jates  are  officers  in  the 
military   and    naval  services.       Minimum    age  for 
admission.  i6  years.     For  catalog,  address 
COL.  O.  J.  BONO.  Superintendent 


FOR  MEN  WHO  TUINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  W'agnalls  Company,    Publi.^liers,    New  V'ork. 


BOOKKEEPER 

CET    OUT    OF    THE    RUT; 

become  a  Certified  Public  or  Cost  Accountant;  go  into  busi- 
ness for  yourself;  demand  for  expert  accountants  exceeds 
the  supply;  our  graduates  earn  over  Is.ooo yearly :  have  more 
business  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  home  in  spare  time 
by  our  new  system.  Write  for  booklet  and  special  ofler. 
We  have  no  solicitors. 
Universal  Business  Institute,       139  Pullman  Bldg.,  New  York 


The  University  of  Chicago 

in  addition  to  lesident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 


HOME 
STUDY 


For    detailed     la- 
formation  addresa 


Uth  Year      U.  of  C.  (DiT.R)Chicaso.m, 


"Here's  Where  We  Got  Our  Start" 

Look,  Nell — this  coupon!  Remember  the  night  you  urged  me  to  send  it  in  to 
Scranton?  Then  how  happy  we  were  when  I  came  home  with  the  news  of  my 
first  promotion?  We  owe  it  all,  Nell,  my  place  as  Manager,  our  home,  our  com- 
forts— to  this  coupon." 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men 
!    now  know  the  joy  of  happy,  prosperous 


. TEAR    OUT    HERE . 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4896  ,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obllgatlns  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for   I 
tba  position,  ur  in  tho  subject,  htjort  which  I  mark  X.   ■ 


KI.F.rTHICil,  FXII.VKER 
Klectric  I.l|{hlln|t 
bicclric  Kullwaya 
Klectric  Wiring 
TelcKraph  tnglnecr 
Telephone  Work 
HUXIIiMIAl,  K.NdlUF.Kn 
Mechanlcul  Draftamun 
Maihini-  Shtip  rrucllca 
Cius  F.nulne  Operating 
CIVIL  KNC;iNl  I  R 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
Ml<li<:  FOilKM'.M  1)11  KNd'H 
lkl*t«IliirrUI  or  rro«|>rf>tor 
NI«TIO>'.l(T  KNUI.M-.bU 
Marine  Knglnccr 

ARcmiEcrr 

Contractor  and  Dulldar 
Arfhltvrliirnl  Draftsaaao 
Concrete  llulldcr 
.Structural  Fiiglneer 
rM'HIIIXI  AM>  IIKATMa 
.Shcrl  Metal  Worker 
'Iridln  Uxriaar  orBupu 
IDdlKUi.ST 


SALESMANSHIP 

AUVEKTISING 

Window  Trimmer 

Show  Card  Writer, 

.Sign  Talnter 

Railroad  l-ralnmaa^ 

ILLU.SIRATING 

Cartooning 

DOOKKLKPER 
_  .Slono^rapber  aod  TjpUS 

('t>rt.  I*ub.  Accountant 

1  RAFFIC  MANAGER 
J  Railway  AccouotanI 

Commercial  Law 
~  <,OOD  ENGLISH 
^  'I'cacher 
_  Common  Rrhool  9QbJ««la 

Miithrmatlce 
n CIVIL  SI  RVICtt 
~  Railway  Mall  Clerk 
qAITOHOHII.K  OI'JIRlTIIfa 

Aalo  Itspalrln 
^  Navigation 


_  AOHUII.rUKB     I       Fr*a«k 


I'ouUrjUaUlo 
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Occupallun. 

■treet 
•nd  No 
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homes  because  they  let  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  prepare  them  in 
their  spare  time  for  bigger  work.  You 
will  find  them  in  city,  town  and  country 
—  in  office,  factory,  shop,  store,  mine 
and  mill,  on  farms  and  on  railroads. 
There  are  clerks  who  became  Advertis- 
ing Managers,  Salesmen  and  Executives; 
carpenters  who  became  Architects  and 
Contractors;  mechanics  wlio  l)cc;ime  I'.ngi- 
necrs  and  Electrical  Kxpcrts;  men  and  boys 
who  rose  from  nothing  at  all  to  splendid 
responsible  positions. 

More  than  a  million  men  and  women  in 
the  hist  26  years  have  advanced  themselves  in 
position  and  salary  through  I.  C.  S.  help. 
Over  100,000  are  studying  right  now.  You 
can  join  them  and  get  in  line  tor  promotion. 

The  first  step  to  success  in  the  I.  C.  S.  way 
is  to  choose  your  career  from  this  list  and 
mark  and  mail  this  coupon  here  and  now. 
I 


Become  aSteno^taphei: 


'^ LEARN  AT  HOME— THE  NEW  WAY 

Many  students  earn  $25  to  $40  a  week.  Speed  of  80  to  100  worda  a 
minute  in  typewriting-  and  1Z5  to  150  words  a  minute  in  shorthand 
g-uaranteed.     Entirely  new  method.     Learn  at  home  in  spare  time. 

WRITE    TODAY    FOR    AMAZING    OFFER 
Entire  Course  on  trial.  Complet**  business  training  included.    Send 
today  for  new  descriptive  book  and  special  offer.     Addresa 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL.  3264  College  Hill.  SprinKfield.  Okio 


ADVERTISING 

RESULTS 

PROVE 

The  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

COURIER 


AND 


I  ENQUIRER  I 

g  W.  J.  CONNERS,  Publisher  = 

I  Lead  in  advertising  value,  | 
I  circulation  and  | 

=  prestige  B 


g  PUBLISHED:  m 

§  Courier,  Morning  and  Sunday  | 

g  Enquirer,  Evening  J 

W  Members  A.  B.  C.  g 

g  Put  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  | 

B  first  on  your  list  to  completely  g 

I  cover    Buffalo    and    IVestern  g 

1  New  York  1 
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Truck  Tires  That 
Welcome  Tests 


Republic  Truck  Tires  have  a 
tensile  strength  of  nearly  3,600 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

This  is  practically  twice  the 
tensile  strength  of  many  truck 
tires. 

The  tests  which  demonstrated 
this  tensile  strength  also 
showed  that  Republics  were 
wear  resisting  to  a  remarkable 
degree. 

These  same  tests  likewise 
showed  that  Republics  were 
almost  immune  to  road  cutting 
and  chipping — an  advantage 
confirmed  by  every  user's  ex- 
perience. 

Many  users  of  Republic  Truck 
Tires  previously  used  other 
truck  tires. 

They  were  induced  to  test 
Republics  in  comparison  with 
others. 

As  a  result  they  now  use  j 
Republic  Truck  Tires  exclu-  | 
sively. 

Republic  Truck  Tires  are 
made  of  Prodium  Process 
rubber,  the  same  rubber  that 
makes  Republic  Pneumatic 
Tires  last  longer. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


EPUBLIC 
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An  intensive  local  Market  unparalleled  in 
BiJ  City  Journalism  —  what  it  means  to 
the  National  Advert! 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
covers  Chicago  more  completely  than 
any  similar  area  of  the  United  States  is 
covered  by  a  single  newspaper. 

In  February,  1918,  its  daily  average 
circulation  was  386,991,  the  greatest 
highly  concentrated  2'cent  circulation  in 
America. 

Ninety'four  per  cent  of  this  great  volume 
is  exclusively  distributed  and  sold  w^ithin 
the  limits  of  Chicago  and  immediate 
suburbs.  Only  six  per  cent  of  the  total 
is  soittered  over  distant  territory. 

The  Daily  News  has  no  buying  influence 
in  Detroit,  Indianapolis  or  St.  Louis.  Its 
zone  of  influence  is  Chicago  and  suburbs. 
In  that  2,one  it  is  the  predominant  influ' 
ence,  and  more  people  read  it  daily  than 
any  other  newspaper,  morning  or  eve 
ning,  daily  or  Sunday. 

First  in  Circulation 

Circulation  is  iiudience.  Over  1,300,000  people 
(averaging  3J/2  readers  to  a  family)  re.id  The 
Daily  News  every  day — almost  the  whole  adult 
population  of  America's  second  city,  excluding 
the  non-English  reading. 

That  is  why  The  Daily  News  is  the  foundation  of 
practically  every  important  advertising  campaign 
in  Chicago.  It  tells  the  merchandising  message 
to  a\\  of  Chicago  at  one  time  at  one  cost. 


It  concentrates  upon  a  single  rich  market  in  the 
full  power  of  a  great  newspaper.     It  is  adequate. 

First  in  Advertising 

State  Street's  seven  blocks  of  shopping  are  the 
richest  single  retail  market  in  the  w^orld.  They 
include  the  greatest  department  stores  in  America. 

In  191 7  Chicago  department  stores  used  3,720,192 
.  lines  of  advertising  in  The  Daily  News  on  its  six 
publishing  days.  The  next  newspaper,  published 
seven  days  a  week,  printed  only  2,470,411  Hues 
— a  difference  in  tavor  of  The  Daily  News  of 
1,249,781  lines. 

These  merchants  are  the  smartest  space  buyers  in 
the  world.  They  have  found  Daily  News  adver- 
tising to  be  the  quickest  and  most  economical 
way  to  bring  buyers  into  their  stores. 

Theirs  is  practical  experience  for  your  gviidance 
— a  definite  selection  by  shrewd  merchants  who 
know  The  Daily  News  — First. 

First  in  News 

The  war  cable  service  of  The  Daily  News  is 
internationally  known.  To  give  its  readers  ex' 
elusive  direct  news  from  abroad  The  Daily  News 
began  building  up  its  foreign  service  20  years  ago. 
Typical  of  its  enterprise.  The  Daily  News  started 
to  cover  the  war  "before  it  began."  The  ablest 
correspondents  comprise  its  foreign  staff.  Sources 
of  news  inaccessible  to  others  are  penetrated  by 
them  and  their  stories  cabled  to  The  Daily  News 
— First.  That  is  why  this  cable  service  is  equaled 
by  no  other  newsp.iper. 

Send  for  booklet  full  of  vital  facts  for  advertisers. 
It  shows  beyond  questioii  that  successflil  adver- 
tising in  Chiaigo  demands 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 

First  IN  CHICAGO 


The  Digest  School  Directory  Index 

For  the  convenienre  of  our  readers  we  print  below 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The  IHgegt  durinf? 
April.  April  6th  contains  a  descriptive  announce- 
ment of  each  school  and  ?ives  complete  informa- 
tion. We  su^Kcst  that  you  refer  to  it  or  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions listed  below,  whose  addresijea  we  repeat. 

GIRL3'   SCHOOLS   &   COLLEGES 

Conn..  The  Ely  School Greenwich 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson 
D.  C. . . . Chevy  Chase  Sch. . . Box  D,  Washington 
Colonial  School, 

1533  18th  Street,  Washington 

Fairmont  School Washington 

Natl.  Park  Sem..  .Box  157,  Washington 
Paul  Inst.,  2107  S  St.,  N.W.Washington 

Md Md.  Col.  for  Women,  Box  Q,  Lutherville 

Mass..  .The  Misses  Allen  School,  West  Newton 

Bradford  Academy Bradford 

Miss  Bradford  &  Miss  Kennedy's  Sch. 

So.  Hadley 
Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  Sch.,  Boston 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale 

Mount  Ida  School Newton 

Sea  Pines  School Box  B,  Brewster 

Tenacre Wellesley 

Mo Lindenwood  College,  Box  A,  St.  Charles 

N.  J, . . .  Miss  Beard's  School Orange 

N.  Y. . .  Cathedral  School  St.  Mary,  Garden  City 

The  Knox  School Tarrytown 

Miss  Mason's  Sch.,  Box  710,  Tarrytown 
The  Scudder  School  . .  .New  York  City 

Emma  Willard  School Troy 

Ohio.  .  Oxford  College Box  54,  Oxford 

Penn..  .Birmingham  Sch.Box  109,  Birmingham 

Tenn..  .Nashville  College Box  B,  Nashville 

Ward-Belmont Box  F,  Nashville 

Va Averett  College Box  D,  Danville 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton 

Hollins  College Box  313,  Hollins 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

•  Lynchburg 

Randolph-Macon  Inst Danville 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar 

Wb Milwaukee-Downer  Sem.. .  Milwaukee 

BOYS'    PREP.   &   MIL.   SCHOOLS 

Conn..  .Loomis  Institute Windsor 

Rumsey  Hall Cornwall 

The  Wheeler  School.   .  No.  Stonington 

D.  C Army  &  Navy  I*rep.  School,  Washington 

iLXi Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest 

Mass.  . .  Chauncey  Hall  School ...» Boston 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham 

Minn.  .  Shattuck  School     Drawer  F,  Faribault 
Mo Kemper  Mil.  Sch.,706  3rdSt.  Booneville 

Wentworth  Mil.  Academy.  .  .Lexington 
N.  J. . .  .Bordentown  Mil.  Institute,  Bordentown 

Peddie  Institute.  Box  4-P,  Hightstown 

Rutgers  Prep.  School, 

Box  139,  New  Brunswick 
N.  Y...  Cascadilla  School Box  118,  Ithaca 

Irving  School Box  905,  Tarrytown 

Pa Mercersburg  Academy. . .  .Mercersburg 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School, 

Box  206,  Swarthmore 
Tenn  .  .Tennessee  Mil.  Inst.Box  90,  Sweetwater 
Va Blackstone  Mil.  Academy.  .Blaekstone 

Fishburne  Military  School, 

Box  404,  Waynesboro 
Wis  . .  St.  John's  Mil.  Acad.Box  12-D,  Delafield 

CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

N.  Y. . .  Starkey  Seminary,  Box  437,  Lakemont 

TECHNICAL   SCHOOLS 

D.  C. . . . Bliss  Electrical  School Washington 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERING 

N.  Y. . . .  Bryant  Sch.  for  Stammering . .  N.  Y.  City 
Wis N.-W.Sch.  for  Stammerers  Milwaukee 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

III N.  W.  Univ.  Sch.  of  Oratory,  Evanston 

Mass..  .Harvard  Dental  School Boston 

Sargent  Sch.  for  Phys.  Ed..  .Cambridge 
N.  Y.. .  Henderson  Sch.  of  Oratory,  N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  Public  Library  School,  N.  Y.  City 
Russell  Sage  Coll.  Practical  Arts ..  Troy 
Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts,  Saratoga  Springs 

SUMMER    SCHOOLS 

Conn..  .Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson 

III Univ.  of  Chicago  Sum.  Sch.. .  Chicago 

N.  Y. . . .  Miss  Mason's  Summer  Sch.,  Tarrytown 
Pa Swarth.  I*rep.  Sum.  Sch.. .  .Swarthmore 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Ind Culver  Summer  Schools . .  Culver 

Interlaken  Camp  Rolling  Prairie 

Me Camp  Katahdin Harri.<?on 

Winona  Camps Moose  Pond 

Mich... Camp  Tosebo Onekama 

N.  H. .  .Camp  Idlewild  . .  .Lake  Winnepesaukee 

Camp  Moosilaukee Pike 

South  Pond  Cabins Fitzwil'iam 

Thorn  Mtn.  School  &  Camp. . .  .Jackson 

Camp  Wachusett Holdernass 

Camp  Champlain Lake  Champlain 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp.  Saugerties 

Junior  Plattsburg Plattsburg 

Camp  Pok-O'-Moonshine Peekskill 

Repton  Naval  Camp Ta  rytown 

Laurel  Park  Camp Hendersonville 

Pa Dan  Beard  Woodcraft  Sch.  PoconoMts. 

W.Va  .Camp  Ronceverte Ronceverte 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Maine. Wyonegonic  Camps Moose  Pond 

Mass..  .Camp  Quanset South  Orleans 

Sea  Pines  Camp Brewster 

. Camp  Allegro Silver  Lake 

Sargent  Camps. Peterboro 

Camp  Winnahkee  . . .  .Lake  Champlain 

.  Camp  Junaluska Lake  Junaluska 

.Pine  Tree  Camp. . .  .Pocono  Mountains 

Vt Aloha  Camps South  Fairlee 

Tela-Wauket  Camps Roxbury 


N.Y. 


N.C. 


N.H. 

N.Y. 
N.C. 
Pa. 
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'It  treats  in  fullest  detail  of  Everything  that  can  he  Learned  in  Life*' 


OK  the  SO.OOOdift'crcnt  sllbjct■^^i 
discussed,  explained  and  am- 
plified to  their  minutest  de- 
tail, the  question  of  FOOD  is  but 
one  of  the  vital  elements  upon  which 
every  normal  human  being  is  seek- 
ing enlightenment,  and  constantK-. 
Here  in  fourteen  pages  of  this  un- 
paralleled up-to-llie-minute  fund  of 
professional   and   prac- 
tical   knowledge    is,  in 
condensed,  easily  read- 
able,    logical,    quickly- 
iinderstandabie  form, 
the  meat-matter  of  this 
vital  topic  which  enters 
into  the  daily  life  and 
\vcll-lx>ing  of  everv  in- 
dividual, of  evcr>'  fam- 
ily throughout  America. 
To  absorb  in  anv  other 
way  an  equal  amount 
of  guidance  and   help- 
fulness upon    this  one 
subject   alone,  you 
would  be  obliged  to  read 
laboriously     through 
volume  after  volume  of 
treatises  upon  the  Food 
Question    and    to  con- 
sult, at  a  cost  prohibi- 
tive to  all  but  the  most 
wealthy  individuals,  the 
leading    authorities   of 
the  earth.    Yet  the  New 
International  Encyclo- 
pedia tells  you  all  yoa 
may  wish  to  know,  all 
that  can  be  of  greatest 
service,  in  but  14  pages 
of  boiled   down,  sheer 
first-hand,  deiily  usable 
fact. 


Every  Bookshelf  should  contain  for  daily  use 
this   most    modern   of  all    Reference    Works! 

THE  NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 


ENC  YCLOPEDIA 

Latest  Edition,  Revised,  Amplified,  Modernized 

The  purpose  of  this  encyclopedia  is  to  specialize  rather  than  to  theorize, — to  state 
facts  and  conditions  rather  than  \'iews  and  opinions, — to  cover  every  angle  of 
every  subject  impartially,  authoritatively  and  exhaustively.  It  presents  a  resume 
of  the  world's  knowledge  set  forth  in  a  manner  that  is  usable,  practicable  and 
understandable, — of  unimpeachable  authenticity  and  unquestionable  accuracy. 
Have  this  work  in  your  library.  Use  it.  Refer  to  it  for  the  same  reason  that 
you  send  your  children  to  school, — it  is  a  form  of  a  higher  education. 

EDITORS: 

FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  iM.  A.  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS,  LL.D.,  L.  H.  D.,  Litt.D. 

Assisted  by  500  Collaborators  and  Editorial  Specialists 


More  Complete 


This  work  compri.ses  24  volume.^,  embracing 
20,000  pages,  and  covering  80,000  subjects,  with 
pronunciations,  derivatives,  cross  references,  rele- 
vant bibliography  and  a  great  profusion  of  maps, 
charts,  diagrams  and  engravings  in  colors,  together 
with  mtich  mi-sccllany  heretofore  overlooked.  So 
simple  in  arrangement  that  any  subject  may  be 
foimd  as  readily  as  a  word  in  the  dictionary. 

More  Modern 

There  is  no  other  way,  or  from  no  other  group  of 
reference  books  is  it  possible  to  have  so  clearly 
classified,  so* comprehensive  and  so  recently  col- 
)at(!d  the  vast  volumes  of  authoritative  facts  and 
data  that  come  to  you  in  the  New  International 
Encyclopedia.  If  you  would  be  informed  and 
educated — if  you  would  check  yourself  tip  to  date 
upon  any  topic,  any  subject  in  which  you  may  be 
interested  for  personal  or  business  reasons, — the 
possession  of  this  thoroughly  revised  set  of  most 
interesting  volumes  is  a  distinct  e.=sential  to  your 
purpose.  You  need  the  New  International  Ency- 
clopedia whenever  you  stand  in  need  of  informa- 
tion or  explanation  upon  any  point  about  which 
there  may  be  any  doubt  or  imcertainty  in  your 
mind.    To  have  it  in  your  library  is  to  have  right 


at  your  elbow  the  latest  positive  fixed  knowledge 
of  the  day  set  down  in  its  concisest,  most  intelli- 
gible and  most  thoroughly  modem  form. 


Reading  Course 


Are  you  interested  in  some  special  subject? 
Would  you  like  to  plan  a  course  of  systematic 
study  ?  There  is  a  special  volume  in  this  work 
devoted  wholly  to  Courses  of  Reading  and  Study, 
with  index,  chapteral  heads,  biographical  lists, 
and  complete  instructions  for  covering  the  matter 
from  elementary  principles  to  speciaUzed  treat- 
ments. A  feature  mtich  prized  by  yoimg  and 
old, — a  distinct  advantage  peculiar  to  The  New 
International. 

Prize  Questions 

Tliis  is  not  merely  a  set  of  l)ooks  to  put  in  the 
comer  and  gather  dust!  The  owners  learn  to  use 
it  and  know  it  and  prize  it!  To  stimulate  interest 
and  encourage  research,  we  mail  to  each  sub- 
scriber each  month  a  list  of  prize  questions.  Cor- 
rect answers  (gathered  from  the  encyclopedia) 
entitle  the  subscriber  to  any  .$1.2.')  book  selected 
from  the  catalogue  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
Another  reason  for  preferring  The  New  Inter- 
national. 


DODD,    MEAD    &    CO.,    INC. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
— Send  this  Coupon  Today 1 


Write  for  particulars 
about  this  great  work. 
We  will  also  forward 
Free  80-page  Illus- 
trated Book  telling 
about  the  New 
Know  ledge.  Be 
alert, — be  informed, 
— send  this  coupon 
—TODAY! 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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ARMY  CAMPS,  AVIATION  FIELDS,  ETC., 

DIXIELAND  is  like  a  great  battle  front.  Because  of  its  semi-tropical  climate 
and  bountiful  resources  in  building  material  and  foodstuffs,  the  United  States 
Government  selected  the  South  as  its  main  field  for  war-fighting  preparations. 

And  there  are  more  military  units  distributed  in  the  states  south  of  Mason  & 
Dixon's  line  than  in  all  the  other  states  of  the  country. 

P'ourteen  of  the  sixteen  great  National  Guard  Mobilization  Camps,  with  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  men,  are  in  the  South. 

Seven  of  the  sixteen  vast  National  Army  Cantonment  Camps— well-built, 
modern  cities,  each  of  them  with  more  than  40,000  men,  are  in  the  South,  besides 
numerous  aero  training  stations,  forts,  garrisons  and  barracks. 

The  extent  of  the  military  establishment  in  the  South  may  be  known  by  reading 
the  list  that  follows: 


ALABAMA 

Anniston,  Camp  McClellan,  29th  National 
Guard  Division  and  7th  Regular  Army 
Division. 

Dauphin  Island,  Fort  Gaines. 

Fort  Morgan,  Fort  Morgan. 

Montgomery',  Camp  Sheridan,  37th  National 
Guard  Division. 

Montgomery,  Taylor  Field. 

ARKANSAS 

Argenta,  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots. 

Little  Rock,  Camp  Pike,  87th  National  Army 

Division. 
Lonoke,  Eberts  Field. 

FLORIDA 

Arcadia,  Dorr  Field  Aero  Training  Station 
Field  No.  2  and  Carlston  Field,  Aero  Train- 
ing Station  Field  No.  i. 

Fort  Barancas,  Fort  Barancas. 

Fort  Barancas,  Fort  Pickens. 

Fort  Barancas,  Fort  McRee. 

Fort  Dade,  F"ort  Dade. 

Fort  DeSoto,  Fort  DeSoto. 

Key  West,  Fort  Taylor. 

Key  West,  Key  West  Barracks  and  Aero  Train- 
ing Station. 

Jacksonville,  Camp  Johnson,  Quartermaster 
Corps  Training  Camp. 

Miami,  Aero  Training  Station. 

Pensacola,  Aero  Training  Station. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta,    Camp   Gordon,    82d    National    Army 

Division. 
Atlanta,  Fort  McPhcrson. 
Augusta,  .Xiigusta  Arsenal  and  f^imp  Hancock, 

28th  National  Guard  Division. 
Dodge,  I'^ort  Oglethorpe. 
I'Ori  ()glctli()r|)(',  Otficers'  Training  Camp. 
Fort  Scre\en,  I'Ort  Scre\'en. 
Macon,    Camj)   Wheeler,  31st    National  Guard 

Division. 
Macon,  Civilian  Balloon  School. 

KENTUCKY 

I'oi  I    I'homas,  I'orl    Tiiumas. 
Louisville,    Camp    Zachary    Taylor,  841  h    Na- 
tional Army  Di\ision. 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria,    Camp  Beauregard,  391  h   N.ilion.d 

Guard  Dixision. 
Fort  St.  Philip,  Fort  St.  Philip. 
New  Orleans,  J.k  kson  H.uraiks. 
L.ikc   Charles,    Gcr.stiur    I'ield    I'lying   School, 

A\iation  Section. 


MARYLAND 

Admiral,   Camp   Meade,  79th    National  Army 

Division. 
Baltimore,  Fort  Armistead. 
Baltimore,  Fort  Carroll. 
Baltimore,  Fort  Smalhvood. 
Fort  Howard,  Fort  Howard. 
Fort  Washington,  Fort  Washington. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Hartiesburg,     Camp     Shelby, 
Guard  Division. 


38th    National 


MISSOURI 

Jefferson  Barracks,  Jefferson  Barracks. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte,  Camp    Greene,  3rd  and  4th     Regu- 
lar  Army    Divisions   and    unassigned    units. 
Southport,  Fort  Caswell. 

OKLAHOMA 

Darlington,  Fort  Reno. 

Fort     Sill,    Camp    Doniphan,    35th     National 

Guard    Divison;    Post    Field    Flying    School, 

Aviation  Section,  and  Fort  Sill. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

C^olumbia,  Camp  Jackson,  8ist  National  Army 

Division. 
Greenville,  Camp  Sevier,  30th  National  Guard 

Division. 
•    Moultrieville,  Fort  Simiter. 
Moultrieville,  Fort  Moultrie. 
Spartanburg,  Camp  Wadsworth,  27th  National 

Guard  Division. 

TEXAS 

Bracket tville.  Fort  Clark. 

Brownsville,  Brownsville  Garrison. 

C\)rpus  Christi,  Corpus Christi  Garrison. 

Dallas,  .Aero  Training  Station. 

Del  Rio,  Del  Rio  G.urison. 

Donn.i,  Donna  Ci.irrison. 

Kagle  Pass,   Eagle  Pass  Garrison. 

Kdinbiirg,  l^dinburg  Garrison. 

VA  Paso,   i,sth  Regular  .-Xrmy  Division. 

KI  Paso,  V\  Paso  (i.irrison. 

Fori  Blif^s,  Fort  Bliss. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  I'ort  Saju  Houston. 

I'ort  Worth,  Cami>  Bowie,  36th  .National  Guard 

Division;    .\ero  Training  Station,  Taliaferro 

Fields,  Nos.  i,  2,  3. 
Fori  Ringgold,  Fort  Ringgold. 
Galveston,  T'orts  C^rockett  and  San  Jacinto. 
Harlingt'ii,  Harlingen  Garrison. 
Hitlalgo,  Hidalgo  (iarrison. 
Houston,   Camp    Logan,    33(1   National    Guard 
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LOCATED  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 


TEXAS  (Continued) 

Division   and    5th    Regular  Army    Division; 

Ellington    Field,    Flying     School,     Aviation 

Section. 
Kingsville,  Kingsville  Garrison. 
Laredo,  Fort  Mcintosh. 
Laredo,  Laredo  Garrison. 
Llano  Grande,  Llano  Grande  Garrison. 
Marathon,  Marathon  Garrison. 
Marfa,  Marfa  Garrison. 
McAllen,  McAllen  Garrison. 
Mercedes,  Mercedes  Garrison. 
Mission,  Mission  Garrison. 
Leon  Springs,  Officers'  Training  Camp. 
Penitas,  Penitas  Garrison. 
Pharr,  Pharr  Garrison. 
Relampago,  Progreso  Garrison. 
Roma,  Roma  Garrison. 
San    Antonio,    Camp    Travis,    90th    National 

Army    Division;     Aero     Training     Station, 

Reilly  Fields    Nos.   I   and  2;  Brooks  Field; 

Ground    Officers'    Training     School;     Kelly 


TEXAS  (Continued) 

Field    No.  2;    Civilian   Balloon  School;    San 

Antonio  Arsenal. 
San  Benito,  San  Benito  Garrison. 
San  Jiian,  San  Juan  Garrison. 
Texas  City,  Texas  City. 
Waco,  Camp  MacArthur,  32nd  National  Guard 

Division. 
Waco,    Rich    Field,   Flying    School,    Aviation 

Section. 
Wichita     F'alls,     Call    Field     Flying     School, 

Aviation  Section. 

VIRGINIA 

Belvoir,  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Camp. 
Fort  Hunt,  Fort  Hunt. 
Fort  Monroe,  Fort  Monroe. 
Fort  Myer,  Fort  Myer. 
Front  Royal,  Front  Royal. 
Fort  Myer,  Officers'  Training  Camp. 
Hampton,  Aero  Training  Station. 
Petersburg,  Camp   Lee,  80th    National   Army 
Division. 


The  presence  of  these  big  bodies  of  troops  means  much  in  a  material  way  to  the 
people  of  the  South.  It  means  enormous  and  incalculable  increase  in  the  number 
of  circulating  dollars. 

The  United  States  Government  within  the  past  few  months  has  spent  millions 
upon  millions  for  material  and  labor  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
hundreds  of  Southern  cantonment  buildings;  itjs  spending  many  milHons  more 
EVERY  MONTH  for  feeding  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  in  the  South. 

This  money  stays  right  in  the  pockets  of  the  Southern  people,  adding  wonder- 
fully to  their  prosperity  and  buying  capacity. 

Ideal  Conditions  for  Advertising  Campaigns 

At  no  time  in  history  were  conditions  in  Dixieland  ever  so  inviting  to  national 
advertisers  as  they  are  today.  The  enormous  agricultural  production  of  the  last 
two  years  and  the  Federal  Government's  action  in  appropriating  mammoth  sums 
of  money,  not  only  for  housing  and  maintenance  of  troops,  but  also  for  smokeless 
powder  and  nitrate  plants  and  other  manufactories  incident  to  carrying  on  the  war, 
have  combined  to  line  the  Southerner's  purse  with  untold  wealth.  With  that  wealth 
has  come  the  natural  increase  of  desire  for  all  the  things  that  wealth  will  buy. 

For  further  information  as  to  Southern  conditions,  address  any  of  the  following 
representative  newspapers.  All  of  them  should  be  on  every  national  advertiser's 
list  this  year. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Mobile  New.«-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomer>-  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 

Fort  Smith  Southwest  American 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 


GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian  and 

Sunday  American 
Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer- Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 


KENTUCKY 

Loujsville  Courier- Journal 
Louisville  Times 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  ("itizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News  &  Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Twin-City 

Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  American 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 


SOUTH  CAROLINA   (Cont.) 

Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  & 
Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Memphis  News  Scimitar 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean  & 
American 


Prepared  by  the  Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Delivery  Costs  in  this  Country  Equal 
its  Total  Freight  Bill 


A  UTHORITIES  estimate  that  the  American 
/  \  people  pay  as  much  for  carting  and  deliver- 
X  jL  ing  merchandise  in  towns  and  cities  as  they 
do  for  freight  charges  earned  by  all  the  railroads 
combined.  This  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

Cartage  from  freight  car  to  store  door  is  an 
expensive  item.  There  is  no  schedule  about  it. 
Consignees  go  for  their  freight  whenever  they  get 
ready  and  often  spend  hours  in  getting  it,  due  to 
congestion,  and  then  carry  away  only  part  of  a  load. 

CONSUMER  PAYS  OVER  SIX  CENTS 
OUT  OF  EVERY  $1 
An  interesting  investigation  has  been  made 
recently  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
determine  the  cost  of  retail  delivery  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  Figures  obtained  from  128  concerns 
doing  one- third  of  the  total  retail  business  showed 
an  average  delivery  cost  of  6.2%  of  gross  sales.  Out 
of  every  dollar  spent  for  merchandise  more  than 
six  cents  was  paid  for  delivering  it. 

The  actual  cost,  in  different  lines  of  business, 
ranged   from  l^S'  o  to  45%.     It  totaled  $8,000,000, 


as  against  $7,250,000  for  inbound  freight.  Each 
family  in  Washington  thus  paid  on  an  average 
$101.26  for  retail  delivery  during  the  year  1916. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  FEATURE 
Costs  varied  widely  for  concerns  in  the  same  line 
of  business.  While  individual  conditions,  volume 
of  trade,  etc.,  were  factors,  inefficiency  and  waste 
played  a  large  part  in  this  variation.  Some  con- 
cerns used  horses  for  delivery;  others  used  inferior 
trucks;  and  still  others,  including  some  of  the 
foremost  and  largest  concerns,  used  the  best 
grade  of  trucks,  whose  operating  efficiency  is  high 
and  whose  operating  cost  is  correspondingly  low. 

THE  REAL  SOLUTION 
War-time  pressure  now  and  peace  competition 
after  the  war  will  inevitably  force  merchants  and 
manufacturers  to  use  the  best  trucks  which  can 
be  built.  They  are  the  cheapest.  True  economy 
lies  in  the  volume  of  performance  steadily  main- 
tained over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  investment 
charge  is  relatively  small.  Labor,  fuel,  deprecia- 
tion, overshadow  it.  Any  increase  of  the  former 
which  will  decrease  the  latter  effects  a  very  sub- 
stantial saving. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 
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THE   LONC;    LINK   OF   AMERICAN  TROOPS   OX   THEIR   WAY   TO   THE    I'RONT. 


THE   BATTLE   IN   PICARDY   JUST   BEGINNING 


ON  THE  SAME  DAY  that  a  German  shell  found  its 
target  in  a  Paris  church,  killing  and  wounding  scores 
of  worshiping  women  and  children,  the  gray  German 
flood  in  Picardy  was  st<>mmed  at  all  points  from  Arras  to  Xoyon, 
and  General  Foch,  Avho  has  l)een  called  the  greatest  strategist 
in  Europe,  was  named  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Allied 
forces  in  the  West.  At  tht;  same  time  we  are  warned  by  Premier 
Lloyd  George  that  "this  battle,  the  gnuvtest  and  most  momen- 
tous in  the  historj^  of  the  world,  is  onl}'  beginning,"  and  that 
"it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  getting  Amer- 
ican reenforcements  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  shortest  possible 
time."  "It  would  be  futile  to  think  the  German  operations  at 
an  end,"  said  Maj.-Gen.  F.  B.  ^Maurice,  Director  of  M'ilitary 
Operations  at  the  British  War  Oflfice,  on  April  3,  and  he  reminds 
us  that  "the  whole  of  the  1918  campaigning  season  is  ahead." 
Moreover,  he  points  out,  "the  Germans  thus  far  have  used  only 
about  half  of  their  a\ailable  divisions,"  and  "there  is  no  reason 
to  .suppose  that  they  are  done  with  the  attack."  A  dispatch 
of  the  .same  date  from  the  German  front  to  the  Berlin  Volks- 
zeitung  explains  that  the  pause  is  not  due  to  Allied  success,  but 
to  the  fact  that  "roads  must  be  repaired  and  munitions  and 
food  sent  up."  "The  enemy,"  it  adds,  "will  .soon  realize  that 
we    intend    to    go    on."      "This    njilion    niid    its    alli'cs,"    affirms 


the  London  Daily  Mail,  "must  be  prepared  for  another  month, 
or  perhaps  two  months,  of  continuous  fighting."  "The  im- 
pression among  the  troops  fighting  along  the  front,"  sajs  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  France,  "is  that  the  battle  will 
develop  into  a  long  striiggle,  similar  to  those  at  Verdun  and  the 
first  battle  of  the  Somme."  The  German  higher  command 
has  staked  its  fortunes  on  this  spring  campaign,  remarks  our 
War  Department  in  its  weekly  review  of  the  military  situation, 
and  "in  ease  of  its  failure  to  obtain  major  results  in  the  present 
theater  of  operations,"  we  must  be  prepared  for  "further  offensive 
assaults  in  adjacent  areas."  The  present  struggle,  the  Wash- 
ington Herald  remarks,  is  known  to  the  German  people  as  "the 
Kaiser's  battle,"  and  "it  would  hardly  do  to  allow  the  Kaiser's 
name  to  be  associated  with  a  colossal,  military  failure — as  it 
would  be  if  the  present  struggle  were  allowed  to  rest  where 
it  now  stands."  To  set  against  these  predictions  we  have 
Premier  Clemenceau's  assertion  that  "come  what  may,  they 
will  not  break  through,"  and  the  assurance  of  General  Foch  that 
"most  glorious  hopes  are  permissible." 

Throughout  this  crisis,  says  Lloyd  George,  "the  French  and 
British  are  buoyed  with  the  knowledge  that  the  great  Republic 
of  the  West  will  neglect  no  effort  which  can  hasten  its  troops 
and  its  ships  to  Euroj)e."      In    instant    response  to  this  appeal 
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President  Wilson  called  for  a  speeding  up  of  the  big  American 
uar-maehine,  and  it  was  decided,  according  to  a  Washington 
cf>rrespondent  of  the  New  York  Erening  Sun,  "to  increase  by 
possibly  100  per  cent,  the  number  of  drafted  men  that  will 
be  sent  to  the  cantonments  this  year."  The  same  correspon- 
dent names  Pro^'Ost  Marshal-General 
Crowder  as  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  "we  hope  to  put  1,500,0(J0 
men  in  France  this  year,"  and  that  "it 
is  our  intention  to  send  one  draft  man 
to  camp  for  e\'ery  man  that  is  sent  to 
Kurope."  British  troop-ships,  say  the 
Washington  dispatches,  will  assist  in 
the  -solution  of  the  transport  and 
supply  problem.  "The  battle-line  in 
France  is  the  battle-line  of  America," 
declares  former  Governor  William  E. 
(.'ameron  in  his  Norfolk  V ii-giitiun  Pilot; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say:  "The  Teuton 
is  making  his  suj)reme  effort  for  our 
undoing,  and  we  must  match  him,  man 
for  man,  sacrifice  for  sacrifice,  endeavor 
for  endeavor,  sweat  and  blood  for  sweat 
and  blood."  "The  American  people 
have  only  one  task,  and  that  task  is  to 
Avin  this  war,  whateAer  it  costs  and 
however  long  it  may  take,"  says  the 
New  York  World,  which  adds:  "Every- 
thing else  is  trivial  and  incidental  and 
inconsequential."  "There  is  nothing 
between  civilization  and  the  horror  of 
a  Prussianized  world,"  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  "but 
that  line  of  entrenchments  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  where 
America  is  now  taking  her  place." 
Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  who  urges  us  to 
send  2.r)00,000  men  to  France  as  soon 
as  possible  and  to  put  an  equal  num- 
ber in  training  at  home,  said  in  a  speech 
in  Baltimore  last  week: 

"We're  in  a  war  which  is  going  to 
tax  us  to  the  utmost.  We  are  going 
into  the  valley  of  the  shadow.  We're 
going  to  win,  but  not  easily,  not  with- 
out paying  the  price  that  all  must  paj- 
for  waiting  too  long.  Everything  we 
have  must  be  engaged.  Men,  women, 
<hildren  must  lend  Iheir  activities. 

"Great,  glorious  France  is  giving  her 
sons,  Britain  is  shedding  the  blood  of 
thousands.  They  are  glorious,  but  they 
are  tired.  They  are  weary,  l)ut,  si)eak- 
ing  literally,  on  a  long  tour  through  the 
trenches,  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  man 
talk  of  (putting.     Their  determination 

should  be  an  insjjiration  to  us.  What  they  need  is  the  vigor  of 
our  support.  We  must  adopt  the  motto  of  the  Black  Prince — 
'  I  serve.' 

■  InelTiciency  at  this  time  is  treason.  There  are  tliousands 
of  things  we  can  do,  if  we  but  realize  the  seriousiu'ss  of  the 
.situation  in  the  world  to-night. 

"Do  not  talk  of  this  as  the  last  great  war.  CJod  will  have  (o 
<liange  human  nature  before  we  can  discuss  such  a  thing.  There 
will  be  other  wars,  and  America,  to  keej)  them  from  her  sliores, 
must  build  up  lu-r  strength,  remaining  yet  tolerant,  but  firm 
in  her  purposes. 

"  W(>  must  have  forces  to  jm-vent  war,  as  well  as  to  vsagi' 
it.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  speed,  this  great  war  nuiy  be  fought 
here." 

And  in  an  editorial  in  the  Kansas  City  ,S7(/r  signed  by  General 
Wood's  friend.  Colonel  Koosevclt,  vv<-  read: 


"THK  GltlCVTEST  STK,\TE(;IST  IN 
KUUOPK,  AND    THE    HVMBLEST." 

So  Jotrro  describes  (ieueral  FtTtliiiand  Fix-h, 
the  new  generalissimo  of  tlie  Allied  armies  in 
I'Yance.  His  reassuring  word  is  that  '"  most 
glorious  hopes  are  permissible."  A  personal 
sketch  of  his  career  will    be  found  on    page  40. 


"The  Allies  in  this  battle  are  fighting  for  humanity  and 
civilization.  They  are  fighting  the  battle  of  the  United  States. 
Any  man  in  the  United  States  who  at  this  time  directlj'  or 
indirectlv  expresses  approval  of  or  sympath.v  with  Germam 
in  this  battle  or  in  this  war  shoidd  be  arrested  and  either  shot, 
hanged,  or  imi)risoned  for  life,  according  to  the  gravity  of  his 
offen.se. 

"Thank  Heaven  that  our  sons  and 
Ijrotliers  are  now  to  stand  at  Arma- 
geddon. Thank  Heav  en  that  American 
soldiers  are  now  to  fight  in  the  great 
])attle  against  the  bestial  foe  of  America 
and  of  ntankind.  Words  count  for 
little  at  this  time,  and  for  nothing 
whatever,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
of  help  to  the  men  of  deeds  who  are  at 
the  front. 

"It  is  these  men  at  the  front  who 
are  now  tnaking  all  Americans,  born 
and  unborn,  forever  their  debtors. 
They  are  the  men  who  have  paid  with 
their  ])odies  for  their  souls'  de-sire. 
Let  no  one  pity  them,  whatever  their 
fate,  for  they  have  seen  the  mighty 
days  and  have  risen  level  to  the  need 
of  the  mighty  days. 

"And  let  no  one  pity  the  wives  and 
mothers  and  fathers  whose  husbands 
and  lov  ers  and  sons  now  face  death  in 
battle  for  the  mightiest  of  all  high 
causes.  Our  hearts  are  wnmg  with 
sorrow  and  anxiety,  but  our  heads  are 
held  aloft  with  pride.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  that  our  loved  ones  should  face 
the  great  danger,  but  it  Avoidd  be  a 
far  more  terrible  thing  if,  whatever 
the  danger,  they  were  not  treading  the 
hard  path  of  duty  and  honor." 

Writing  in  The  Bayonet,  a  journal 
published  by  the  80th  DiAnsion  of  the 
National  Army  at  Camp  Lee,  Va., 
Maj.-Gen.  Adelbert  Cronkhite  thus 
admonishes  us  to  support  our  boys  at 
the  front: 

"The  men  at  the  front  must  feel  that 
all  America  is  back  of  them.  If  they 
get  it  into  their  heads  that  a  good 
nutn>-  of  the  people  at  home  are  slack- 
ers and  profiteers  and  not  patriotically 
concerned  in  the  war — well,  you  can't 
expect  them  to  put  up  the  best  tight 
there  is  in  them.  Our  people  at  home 
— every  man,  Avonuui,  and  child — must 
back  the  war.  It's  their  job  to  make 
the  men  on  the  battle-fronts  know 
that  they — everybody  in  America — 
are  with  the  soldiers;  that  they're  all 
on  the  side  lines,  cheering  and  rooting 
and  pulling.  If  they'll  keep  shouting, 
'Go  to  it,  my  boy;  keep  it  up;  you 
can  whip  him!'  this  American  Sammy 
of  oiu-s  will  go  "over  the  top'  so  hard 
that  Fritz  Avon't  know  what  hit  him." 

On  March  29  it  was  announced  that  Gen.  Ferdinand  Vwh, 
chief  of  the  French  Gen(>ral  StatT  aiul  the  French  militarv 
member  of  the  Inter- Ally  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailhs, 
had  been  made  Generalissimo  of  all  the  Allied  forces  in  the 
Western  theater  of  war.  General  Foch.  it  will  be  rtMuembered. 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Marne.  and  has  been  characterized 
by  Joffre  as  '"the  greatest  strategist  in  Pairope.  and  the  hum- 
blest." For  the  first  tinu'  since  the  war  began  the  AEied  annies 
an-  now  fighting  under  one  supreme  head — a  consummation 
which  the  Ignited  Stat(«s  Government  has  long  advocat»>d. 
His  appointment,  according  to  London  dispatches.  nuM>ts  witli 
the  heartiest  approval  of  General  Ilaig  and  General  P^tain,  and 
is  hailed  by  President  Wil.son  as  "a  most  hopeful  augury  of  ulti- 
mate success."  •'Foch  in  supreme  command  of  the  Allied  forces  on 
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ADVANCE    OF   THE    GERMAN    ARMY    DAY    BY    DAY    FROM    MARCH    21-30    IN    THE    PICARDY    BATTLE. 
From  a  Map  Prepared  by  the  Military  Intelligence  Branch,  E.  D.,  G.  S.,  U.  S.  Army,  from  General  Pershing's  Cablegrams. 
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THK  Mf'RE  IT  STRETCHKS  WITHOt'T  BREAKIN'G.  THE  I.UN'GEKTHE  BEBOVND. 

- — Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispakh. 


Ci.yi 


thf  Wfsitfra  ffout — that  iu  itself 

is  a  battle   won."   exclaims  the 

New    York    World.      Under   the 

spnr  of  necessity,  notes  the  New 

York  Tribune,  "'the  Allies  have 

•lone  what  sound  military'  policy 

should  have  induced  them  to  do 

many    months    ago."      "It    has 

taken    the    German    fingers    at 

the     Franco-British     throat     to 

silence   every   consideration   but 

that  of  taking  the  fingers  off." 

remarks   the  New   York    Times. 

which  thanks  the  Gernmn  assault 

for  "one  priceless  gift — unity  of 

fommand."  Foch's  appointment, 

says  the  Newark  News,  "means 

that    the    Allies    do    not    intend 

to  let  Germany  win  bj-  a  fluke. 

They  have  taken  the    strongest    precaution    against    fumbling 

the  ball  near  their  goal-line." 

General  Pershing  revealed  his  attitude  toward  General 
Foch's  appointment  by  immediately  placing  at  his  disposal  the 
whole  resources  of  the  American  Army  in  France  for  emplo\- 
ment  in  the  battle  now  in  progress.  According  to  Ulnfornuttlon 
(Pari.s),  General  Pershing  made  his  offer  in  these  impressi^•o 
wf)r(ls : 

"I  conic  to  say  to  you  that  the  American  people  would  hold 
it  a  great  honor  for  our  trooi)s  if  they  Avere  engaged  in  tiie 
j)rescnt  l)attle.  T  ask  it  of  you,  in  my  name  and  in  that  of  the 
Ameriean  people. 

"There  is  at  this  moment  no  other  question  than  that  of 
tighting.  Infantry,  artiUery,  a\ialion — all  that  we  have  are 
yours  to  dispose  of  them  as  you  will.  Others  are  coniiiig  which 
arc  as  numerous  as  will  be  necessary." 

Thi'  oiler  was  accepted,  and  the  beginning  of  April  saw 
soldiers  of  tlie  United  States  liastening  to  take  their  i)laee 
i[i  the  /one  of  fiercest  fighting.  There  liave  lieeu  small  (h-taeh- 
inents  of  Americans  in  the  Picardy  fighting  since  March  'J;>, 
but  thf  tro(<ps  now  added  to  the  conflict  }\v  General  Persliing 
are  said  to  number  1(K),(K)().  As  they  marched  singing  to  the 
battle  they  were  speeded  on  their  way  by  other  Anu'rican  sol- 
diers with  such  cries  as,  "Kat  'em  up!"  and  "Ge(>,  you  fellows 
are  in  luck!"  Our  j)apers  generallv  rejoice  that  our  lioys  arc 
now  standing  shoublci-  to  shouldir  uilh  tin-  Uritish  an<l  French 


in  defense  of  that  cause  to  which  we  have  dedicated  "all  that 
we  have  and  are."    Says  the  Boston  Transcript: 

"They  have  been  longing  and  pleadi4ig  ftir  the  day  ^vhen 
they  could  pro\e  themselves  and  their  people  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  And  now  that  day  is  at  hand — they  are  going  for- 
ward, singing  as  they  go.  Their  numbers  are  not  large  enough 
to  turn  the  tide  of  l)attle;  they  are  only  the  vanguard  of  the 
American  armies  that  are  to  follow,  only  the  symbol  to  our 
allies  of  the  reserves  upon  which  they  can  rely.  But  they  are 
none  the  less  pathfinders  of  a  ictory,  because  they  are  the 
embodiment  iu  the  flesh  of  the  spirit  of  the  nation  that  stands 
behind  them.  As  they  fight  over  there'  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  British  and  French,  surely  our  first  hundred  thousand, 
by  the  spirit  of  their  service  and  the  e.\ami)le  of  their  sacrifice, 
will  awakeu  us  'owv  here.'  quicken  the  conscience  of  the  country-, 
stiffen  its  leadershi]).  speed  up  its  every  effort,  and  teach  a 
mighty  nation  anew  the  almost  forgotten  lesson  that 

Life  is  no  lifi'  to  hitu  that  dares  not  die, 

An<l  death  no  deatli  lo  him  ihat  dares  to  live." 

The  decisive  element  in  the  battU\  in  the  view  of  Allied 
strategists,  is  Germany's  enormous  sacrifice  of  her  man-f>ower, 
"The  slopes  of  the  hills  from  Arras  to  La  Fere,"  say  the  dis- 
patches, "are  gray  with  the  German  dead."  Their  casualties 
in  the  first  eleven  days  of  the  attack,  according  to  an  official 

French  estimate,  were  between 
27.3,000  and  300,000  men.  In 
about  the  same  period  Germany 
claims  to  have  captured  70.000 
British  prisoners,  and  the  Allied 
losses  iu  kilh>d  and  w  oiinded  were 
admittedly  heaAy,  but  far  below 
those  of  the  German  forces.  Ex- 
amining the  relative  strength  of 
the  two  sides  in  man-power,  the 
military'  expert  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  notes  that  on  this 
depend  two  things — the  size 
of  the  armj'  of  maneuver  the 
Allies  are  supposed  to  be  holding 
in  reser^  e  for  a  decisive  blow,  and 
the  ability  of  the  Germans  to  strike 
effectually  at  a  second  point  on 
the  Western  front.  We  read: 
"First,  then,  as  to  the  German 


litcd  !>>-  tUe  New  Yi'ik  Trilmuc  As^ociati.n. 
"DO  YOU  THINK  YOXJ  CAX  BHEAK  TIlHOUCili,  WILLIAM?  " 

— Darling  in  tlie  Xew  York  Tribune 


1  1    1>   (UK   IHH>H. 

— llardinii  in  the  Hrtxiklvn  K<igt>\ 
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THESE  DIE  THAT  THEY  MAY  RULE— IS  IT  WORTH  IT? 

The  Xew-Yorkcr   Wi/Arirc/nair/ n-niarks  pointedly:  "  The  appointment  of  the  Kaiser's  fourth  httle  son  to  be  Prefect  at  Potsdam  came  at  just  the 

right  time.     Potsdam  is  certainly  safer  than  any  observation-i)ost  fifty  miles  behind  the  fighting  frtmt.  wliere,  after  all.  enemy  fliers  might  make 

their  appearance.    Safety  first! — for  the  sons  of  the  Kaiser.    Let  the  -c-ommou  people'  die  for  the  Fatherland." 


Strength  in  the  West.  Various  estimates  agree  remarkably-  iu 
pla<;'ing  it  at  about  190  di\isions.  or,  allowing  12,000  men  to  the 
division,  at  about  2,300,000  men.  Of  these,  100  di\  isions  were 
supposed  to  be  concentrated  against  the  British  front.  The  at- 
tack of  March  21  against  the  southern  half  of  the  British  front, 
or  a  breadth  of  fifty-five  miles,  was  delivered  by  forty  divisions, 
according  to  the  official  British  reports.  By  the  evening  of 
March  2o.  after  fiAc  daj's  of  battle,  the  number  of  German 
th\"isions  identified  had  risen  to  'over  seventy.'  In  the  next  two 
days  five  more  division.s  had  been  identified,  bringing  the  num- 
ber employed  in  the  main  attack  from  Monchy  south  to  La 
F&re,  to  between  seA'enty-fi\e  and  eighty  divisions. 

"A  second  great  German  movement  was  begim  on  March  28, 
against  .^Vrras  and  Vimy.  It  was  deUvered  by  ten  divisions, 
according  to  the  official  report  of  March  29.  Two  days  later  aa 
unofficial  obserAcr,  iMr.  Philip  Gibbs,  -WTiting  with  great  detail, 
spoke  of  twenty  divisions  as  being  employed  in  the  concentric 
attempt  against  Arras,  seven  di\isions  north  of  the  Scarpe 
and  thirteen  south.  Possibly,  as  regards  the  southern  di\'isions, 
there  may  be  an  overlapping  with  the  German  divisions  which 
fought  the  original  battle  of  Monchy  on  March  21,  At  any 
rate,  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  daj'  of  fighting  the  Germans  had 
fed  into  the  battle  between  Arras  and  Montdidier  from  eighty- 
five  to  ninety-fiA'e  divisions.  In  the  absence  of  distant  reserves, 
which  may  have  been  hurried  up  after  the  first  days  of  battle, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Germans  had  not  more  than  fifteen 
di\isions  to  hold  the  British  line  north  of  Vimy  and  to  keep  up 
their  attaeks  to  the  south,  after  March  29. 

"Ob^^ously,  then,  there  must  be  a  draining  away  of  German 
di^^sions  from  the  rest  of  the  Western  front  to  reenforce  the 


battle  between  Xojou  and  An-as.  But  what  is  the  German 
strength  on  the  rest  of  the  front?  We  return  to  our  original 
figures.  The  entire  German  strength  in  the  West  was  190  divi- 
sions at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Ninety  of  these  divisions 
have  been  used  in  the  fighting  on  sixty-five  miles  of  the  original 
front.  One  hundred  divisions  at  most,  therefore,  were  left  to 
hold  the  remaining  375  miles  of  front.  In  other  words,  having 
used  nearly  one-half  their  striking  power  on  less  than  one-sixth 
of  the  entire  front,  the  Germans  have  a  little  more  than  half  of 
their  divisions  to  cover  five-sixths  of  the  entire  front.  The  Ger- 
man striking  power  along  the  front  not  now  engaged  is  only 
one-fifth  of  what  they  have  de^'eloped  in  the  present  battle." 

Turning  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  AUies  on  the 
Western  front,  the  Evening  Pout  expert  finds  a  sharp  conflict 
of  testimony: 

''On  one  side  is  the  stead\'  contention  of  the  most  persistent 
critic  of  the  British  War  Cabinet,  namely,  Colonel  Kepington. 
On  January  24,  or  two  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
battle.  Colonel  Repington  asserted  that  the  Germans  had  165 
divisions  in  the  West,  and  that  this  was  more  than  the  AUies  had, 
excluding  Italy.  If  the  Germans  with  1G5  di\  isions  outnum- 
bered the  AlUes,  then  two  months  later  Avith  190  divisions  they 
must  have  been  in  a  still  stronger  preponderance.  Yet  on  March 
7,  when  the  German  strength  must  have  been  at  least  180 
divisions,  Bonar  Law  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons:  'This 
we  know,  that  taking  into  account  the  whole  of  the  Allied  front, 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Adriatic,  inchiding  all  that  can  be 
brought  against  that  part  by  the  Central  Powers,  the  number 
of  men  must  remain  in  our  favor.'" 
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THE   PRESIDENT   AND   TOM   MOONEY 

PUKSIDKXT  WILSON'S  IXTEKVEXTION  in  the 
Moonty  case  may  be  "impertineiiee"  in  the  opinion  of 
some  Califomians,  but  the  mere  fact  that  he  acted  is  i)roof 
to  the  Newark  Seu-a  that  "something  more  is  at  stake  than  one 
man's  life."  The  President  ordered  an  in\estigation  of  the  case 
by  the  Federal  Mediation  ( 'omiiiission,  and  later  personally  asked 
Go\'ernor  Stephens  to  extend  executi\e  clemency  to  Tom 
Mooney,  because,  as  the  Sacramento  Union  understands,  the 
charge  that  class  feeling  de|)rived  a  workiiigman  of  justice  has 
been  circulated  throughout  the  warring  nations,  and  has  exerted 
a  serious  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  wart  In  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  ^Mr.  Selig  Schulberg,  of  the  Intt'rnational 
Workers'  Defense  League,  recounts  how  the  Mooney  case  has 
widened  out.  "The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  its 
annual  convention  in  Buffalo,  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the 
prosePMtion,  condenmcd  the  trial  of  Mooney,  and  urged  that  he 
be  accorded  a  retrial."  and  every  State  con\ cntion  of  labor  that 
has  exprest  an  opinion  takes  the  same  position.  Russian  sailors 
landed  in  Pacific  ports  and  asked  about  "Muni."  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Schulberg,  they  reported  that  enemies  of  the 
United  States  used  tlic  case  to  attack  tlie  sincerity  of  our  fight 
"for  democracy,"  and  to  poison  the  minds  of  radicals  and  workers 
against  our  Government ;  they  told  how  German  pai)ers  reprinted 
the  Moonej'  story  and  used  it  to  keep  German  workers  in  line. 

As  President  Wilson's  own  judgment  of  the  Mooney  case  is 
doubtless  based  largely  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission, 
we  here  repeat  its  story  of  the  case  in  l)rief : 

During  the  San  Francisco  preparedness  parade  of  July  22, 
1910,  several  persons  were  killed  by  a  bomb-exjjlosion.  Thomas 
J.  Mooney,  his  wife,  Warren  K.  Billings,  Israel  Weinberg,  and 
Edward  D.  Nolan  were  arrested.  Mooney  was  a  well-known 
labor  radical,  who  believed  in  "direct  action,"  and  has  associated 
with  anarchists.  lie  had  once  been  acquitted  on  a  charge  of 
attempted  dynamiting.  "Just  as  ]Mooney  .symbolized  labor  for 
all  the  bitter  opponents  of  labor,  so  he  came  to  s.ymbolizc  labor, 
irrespective  of  his  j)ersonal  merits,  in  the  minds  of  workers  and 
their  s^-mpathizers,"  and  the  Mooney  ca.se  soon  "resolved  itself 
into  a  new  aspect  of  the  old  industrial  feud."  Billings  was  con- 
vict«'d  and  .sentcaieed  to  life-imi)risoninent.  Mooney  was  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  sentenced  to  death.  Mrs. 
Mooney  and  Weinberg  ^\tre  later  acquitted.  Nolan  has  not  been 
tried.  A  witness  named  Oxman  had  gi\'en  the  most  damaging 
testimony  against  Mooney,  but  after  Mooney's  con\iction  certain 
letters  came  to  light,  revealing  "an  attempt  })v  Oxman  to  suborn 
perjury  in  corroboration  of  \  ital  testimony  which  he  was  to  give 
and  which  he  did  gi\'e  against  Mooney."  "When  Oxman  was 
discredited  the  verdict  Jigainst  Aloonej^  was  discredited."  The 
trial-judge  and  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  joined  in  a  de- 
mand for  a  retrial.  The  higher  courts,  how(>ver,  have  declared 
the  verdict  teclinically  correct  and  any  relief  must  now  come 
through  executive  action  of  the  Governor  of  California. 

The  "liberal  sentiment"  of  Russia  and  of  the  L'uited  States 
was  aroused  because  the  circumstanc<>s  of  .Mooney's  prosecution 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  instruments  of  criminal  justice  were 
"made  use  of  against  labor  by  its  enemies  in  an  industrial  con- 
flict." The  feeling  of  disquietud(>  arous(>(l  by  the  case  must  bo 
heeded,  we  are  told,  "  for.  if  uncliecked,  it  impairs  the  faith  that 
our  demcx-racy  jiroti-cts  the  lowliest  and  even  tlie  unworthy 
against  false  accusations." 

The  radical  and  labor  i)ress  naturally  have  made  the  most  of 
th«!  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commi.s.sion  and  have  be«'n 
carrying  on  an  jictixc  caniitaign  for  the  release  of  Mooney.  The 
Socialist  .Wi/'  Apixdl  (Girard,  Kan.),  for  instance,  asks  if  th(> 
California  courts  are  dt^lilx  ratcly  going  to  "create  class  warfare 
wh«'U  the  brawn  and  sinew  of  thi'  natiitii  are  l)nihiing  sliips  to 
comV)at  the  sea- vipers  <if  tlie  Central  I'owers.'"  Mooney's 
death,  agrees  the  Detroit  Siirx,  would  mean  that  "tlie  relations 
between  labor  and  capital  will  be  further  comi)licated."  .Many 
editors  call  for  another  trial  for  Mooney  simply  because  they 
believe  that  he  was  not  convicted  upon  evidence  which  seems 
convincing  t(»  a  fair  mind.  An<l  this,  the  Newark  A'cir-s*  con- 
cludes, is  why  the  <'ase  "has  reechoe<l  in   the  fartliest  corni-rs  of 


the  earth;  we  owe  it  not  merely  to  Mooney,  not  only  to  our  own 
national  institutions,  but  to  the  whole  world  that  no  man  in 
America  shall  be  denied  the  test  of  unquestionable  justice." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decision  of  California's  court  of  last 
resort  seems  conclusive  to  many  who  argue  that  since  the  courts 
ha\e  spoken  the  Mooney  verdict  must  now  be  accepted  as  just 
"until  something  specific  arises"  to  prove  it  erroneous.  The 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  believing  the  President  to  be  influenced 
by  the  impression  the  execution  of  Mooney  might  make  in  Russia, 
wonders  "what  the  impression  on  more  than  100,000,000  Ameri- 
cans on  the  other  hand  would  be  if  it  came  to  be  supposed  that 
the  course  of  justice  in  (California  had  been  warped  by  the 
most  influential  man  in  the  country  for  political  reasons." 

In  California.  District-Attorney  Fickert,  who  prosecuted 
IMooney,  has  issued  a  signed  statement  declaring  that  the  Media- 
tion (Commission  did  not  hear  the  prosecution's  side  of  the  case, 
and  that  "if  any  investigation  was  made  at  all  it  was  confined 
entirely  to  the  defense."  The  conser\ative  San  Francisco  Ar- 
gonaut does  not  see  what  the  United  States  Government  has  to  do 
with  the  ease,  and  says  "its  attemi)t  to  mix  in  it  is  an  obvious  in- 
trusion and  an  impertinence,  and  it  should  be  treated  as  such." 
The conservati\e  Los  Angeles  Times  recognizes  that  the  exigencies 
of  war  must  be  considered,  but  concludes  that  "freeing  convicted 
murderers  in  order  to  placate  anarchists  and  captious  laborite- 
leaders  is  carrying  even  the  exigencies  of  war  too  far."  Just  as 
the  radical  jjress  ha^e  called  the  case  against  Mooney  a  "frame- 
up,"  so  The  Times  calls  the  perjury  accusations  against  the  wit- 
ness Oxman  a  "frame-up,"  and  asks:  "Is  Sam  Gompers  to  run 
this  country — railroads,  wheels  of  justice,  and  all?" 


START   OF   THE    1918   POLITICAL   DRIVE 

HIS  NOMINATION  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY  in  1920 
by  the  New  York  Tribune  gives  a  new  significance  to 
ex-President  Roosevelt's  speech  at  Portland,  Me., 
on  March  28,  before  the  Republican  State  Con^■ention,  when, 
according  to  a  correspondent  of  that  journal,  he  "bitterly  ar- 
raigned the  Wilson  Administration  as  inefficient,  but  urged  every 
American  to  sustain  the  Government  in  its  great  task  of  fighting 
the  Avar  through  to  a  victorious  finish."  The  Tribune  calls  him 
"the  leader  of  Americanism"  and  "the  only  man  who  can  re- 
store the  party's  prestige  and  make  it  again  an  instrument  of 
militant  Americanism."  But  some  editors  condemn  the  ex- 
President  for  assailing  the  Administration  and,  with  the  Con- 
gressional elections  eight  months  away,  remark  that  for  all 
his  undoubted  patriotism.  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  always  been 
alert  to  the  political  temper  of  the  American  people.  In  some 
quarters  it  is  noted  as  a  political  coincidence  that  the  day  before 
his  Portland  speech  th«>re  brok(>  out  in  the  Senate  the  "biggest 
l)artizan  breach  Ixtween  Democrats  and  Republicans"  since  the 
war  began;  and  we  ar(>  told  by  a  Washington  corresi)ondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  wliile  .Vmerican  troops  are  mo- 
bilizing as  reserves  to  furnish  the  British  and  French  Avith  the 
additional  man->j)ower  that  may  mean  a  turning-point  in  an  emer- 
gency, "on  Cai)itol  Ilill  the  great  majority  are  engaged  in  politi- 
cal tasks  all-important  to  them  in  the  Congressional  elections." 
llowe\er  diverse  opinion  may  be  oi>  Colonel  Roose\elt's  utter- 
ances, it  is  not  oAerlooked  that  they  were  fqi-mally  jvepared 
while  he  was  in  hosi)ital,  and  that  three  weeks  after  an  illne.ss  so 
grave  tiiat  there  were  rumors  even  of  his  death.  Ji,e  looms  on  the 
l)oliti(al  horizon  as  the  iivcst  man  in  the  country.  The  Tribune's 
correspondent  n-porls  that  he  spoke  for  three  hours  in  a  voi<'e 
that  was  not  too  \eliement,  but  that  reached  all  of  the  four 
tliousand  auditors,  and  that  he  never  once  "slowed  down."  -V 
widely  cpioted  passage  of  his  sjxH'ch  defin.es  the  war  and  the 
duties  of  .\inericaiis  of  all  political  afliliations.      He  said: 

"This  is  the  pet)ple's  war.      It  is  not  the  President's  war.      It 
is  not  Congress's  war.      It  is  the  war  of  the  i)eople  of  the  I'nitefl 
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Stated  for  the  honor  and  welfare  of  America  and  of  mankind. 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Kepubliean  party  to  support  e\ery 
pubUc  servant,  from  the  IVc.^iident  down,  in  so  far  as  he  does  grood 
and  efficient  work  in  va^inj;  the  war  or  helping  wage  the  war.  and 
to  oppose  him  e.\actl\  to  th(>  extent  of  his  failure  to  do  such  work. 

'It  is  the  duty  of  the  Republican  party  to  stand  like  a  rock 
against  inefficienc.w  incompetence,  hesitation,  and  delay  no  less 
than  against  any  lukewarmness  in  serving  the  common  cause  of 
ourselves  and  our  Allies 

"There  is  but  one  way  to  get  a  righteous  and  lasting  peace, 
and  that  is  to  beat  (lermany  to  her  knees.  Let  us  refuse  to  go 
into  a  joint  debate  on  peace  with  the  Potsdam  people.  Let  us 
take  our  stand  on  that  part  of  the  President's  speech  of  Decem- 
ber in  which  he  said:  'This  intolerable  thing,  this  menace  of 
eombined  intrigue  and  force,  which  we  now  see  so  clearly  as  tlic 
German  power,  a  thing  without  conscience  or  honor  or  cai)acity 
for  covenanted  i)eace.  must  be  crushf;  and  let  us  forget  tlie 
peace  park-yings  of  February,  for  these  were  inconsistent  witli 
the  words  just  quoted 

"Not  in  all  our  history  has  any  political  ])arty,  when  in  opposi- 
tion, shown  as  tine,  as  whole-hearted,  and  as  com|)letely  disin- 
terested patriotism  as  has  been  shown  by  the  Republican  party, 
especially  by  its  representatives  in  the  Senate  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  during  the  year  and  two  months  now  dosing." 

Tolonel  Roosevelt  also  said  that  if  we  had  begun  seriously  to 
tight  even  last  September,  "Russia  would  j)robably  not  have  l)een 
broken,  and  vietorj-  would  now  be  in  sight."  Von  Hindenburg 
and  \on  Tirpitz  were  reported  as  saying  at  the  beginning  that 
for  eighteen  months  we  would  be  a  negligible  factor  in  the  war, 
and  in  the  fourteen  months  that  have  since  gone  by  "the  facts 
have  borne  out  the  prophecy."     He  continued: 

•'We  have  been  able  to  prepare  at  all  during  the  year  and  a 
quarter  that  has  passed  only  because  England  and  France  pro- 
tected us  with  their  ships  and  with  the  bodies  of  their  brave  sons. 

■'Even  yet  our  men  at  the  front  form  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
Alhes'  Army;  and  even  this  tiny  fraction  can  serve  at  the  front 
at  all  only  because  our  hard-prest  allies  give  lis  the  weapons 
of  war  without  which  we  could  not  wage  war  at  all.  With  our 
immense  wealth  and  individual  energy  I  believe  that  in  spite  of 
governmental  blundering  we  shall  soon  get  into  better  position. 
But  hitherto,  for  nearly-  a  >ear  and  a  quarter,  ^his  has  been  our 
position.  It  is  an  ignoble  position.  No  true  American  can  be 
cont<>nt  to  haAC  us  hold  such  a  position  and  least  of  all  can  he  be 
content  to  lune  us  attempt  to  cover  it  by  untruthful  boasting. 

"Our  failure  has  been  due  in  part  to  grave  incompetence  since 
GermaiiN'  forced  us  into  war.  But  primarily  it  is  due  to  our 
utt.er  folly  in  failing  to  prepare  during  the  preceding  two  and  a 
half  years,  when  the  warning  was  written  across  the  whole 
horizon  in  letters  of  blood  and  of  hre. 

■'Our  first  business  now  is  to  put  through  the  war,  and  there- 
fore to  speed  up  the  war.  Make  our  effort  in  ships,  men,  guns, 
airplanes  felt  abroad  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 

.Vmong  other  striking  points  in  Colonel  RooseA'elt's  speech, 
which,  according  to  The  Tribune,  presents  a  program  of  con- 
struction and  reconstruction,  are  mentiq.ned  the  following: 

"It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  not  to  treat  Americans  of 
German  blood  precisely  as  all  other  Americans  are  treated. 

■'There  should  be  but  one  language  in  this  country — the 
English  language. 

''Had  we  done  our  plain  duty  (in  preparing)  we  probabh'  would 
not  have  had  to  go  to  war  at  all. 

"Let  us  prepare  for  a  three  years'  war,  wath  an  Armv  of 
0,000,000  men. 

''Manhood  suffrage  should  be  ba.sed  on  manhood  service. 

"Price-tixing  by  the  Go\ernment  has  worked  nothing  but 
.mischief. 

"Everj-thing  shoiUd  be  done  to  aid  the  farmers. 

"Universal  military  training  for  all  men  between  nineteen  and 
twenty-one. 

"Some  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  continue  chemically  pure  of  efficient 
organization." 

The  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  considers  the  speech  "strength- 
ened throughout  by  the  constructive  suggestions  with  which  the 
Colonel  has  been  careful  to  supplement  his  criticism,"  and  adds 
that  "by  putting  the  whole  truth  bluntly  he  has  not  spared  our 
feelings  but  he  has  served  the  cause."     The  New  York  Glnhe 


(Ind.  Rep.)  affirms  Colonel  Roose\elt  to  be  unquestionably  right 
in  stating  that  it  is  by  shooting  rather  than  shouting  at  Germany 
that  the  war  is  to  V)e  won,  yet  it  thinks  that  he  does  a  great  pub- 
lic ser\  ice  by  raising  his  -\  oice  to  urge  preparations  on  the  theory 
that  the  war  "will  not  be  short." 

Among  journals  that  disappro\c  of  the  Portland  speech  is  the 
Newark  A>(/'.s  (Ind.),  which  quotes  the  Colonel's  remark  that 
there  lune  been  "very  gra\e  faults  and  delays  in  goAernmental 
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"HEY!    COME   OVER  HERE  AND  FIGHT!  " 

— Cosare  in  the  New  York  Evcninfi  Post. 

Avork"  which  were  "not  due  to  the  action  of  Congress;  and  the 
action  of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  was  consistently  designed 
to  correct  them  and  was  sometimes  successful  in  securing  at 
least  their  partial  correction."     Of  this  The  Neivs  remarks: 

"'Not  due  to  Congress!'  Well,  to  get  right  down  to  the 
present,  who  or  what  is  it,  if  not  Congress,  that  is  holding  up  the 
war-legislation  so  tirgently  needed,  including  the  bill  extending 
the  Selecti\'e-Service  Act  to  youths  who  have  become  of  age 
since  June  5,  1917?  Who  is  it  that  has  refused  to  cut  the  red 
tape  and  remove  the  technical  bandages  that  have  been  tjang 
the  Administration's  hands? 

"Who  held  up  the  Crow'der  bills,  giving  the  Government  the 
right  to  prorate  the  draft  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
selectives  in  Class  1?  Who  held  up  Hoover?  Who  held  up  the 
finance,  war-revenue,  and  Federal  railroad-control  biUs?  Who 
delayed  the  Labor  Department's  housing  bill  for  munition- 
workers?    The  list  can  be  lengthened  ad  lib.,  ad  nauseam. 

''And  the  Repubhcans  in  Congress!  What  about  the  102 
who  voted  against  tabling  the  McLemore  resolution?  What 
about  the  tweh'e  who  stood  for  the  Gore  resolution,  and  the 
nine  who  didn't  Aote  on  that  disloyal  measure?" 

But  once  he  got  political  burdens  off  his  chest.  The  News 
continues.  Colonel  Roosevelt  seconded  very  effectively  President 
Wilson's  resolutions  concerning  the  war.  The  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  reminds  us  that  war  "involves  a  continual  process 
of  trying  officials  and  kicking  them  out  if  they  don't  conduce  to 
victory."  It  adds  that  if  Colonel  Roosevelt's  criticisms  are 
"sometimes  hasty  and  violent,  his  principle  is  irrefragable," 
and  declares  its  pleasure  in  finding  him  "as  hearty,  emphatic, 
and  vigorous  as  ever." 
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LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  BURY  THE  HATCHET 

TIIK  WAK-ALLIAXCE  between  capital  and  labor  will 
save  this  country  from  the  setbacks  other  belligerents 
have  suffered  through  labor  disputes,  according  to 
various  observers  who  note  the  agreement  between  five  repre- 
sentati\-es  of  labor  and  five  representatives  of  capital  that  there 
shall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts  during  the  war  and  that  produc- 
tion shall  be  kept  at  a  ma.xinumi.  More  sanguine  comment 
predicts  that  the  new  ])lan  not  only  assures  industrial  peace 
during  the  w^ar,  but  the  end  of  the  perennial  conflict  between 
cajntal  and  labor.  The  commission,  on  which  ex-President 
Taft  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Walsh  were  representatives  of  the  public, 
was  mentioned  in  The  Litku.ary  Dicest  for  March  16  when 
negotiations  began.  Further  provisions  of  the.  program,  Wash- 
ington dispatches  inform  us,  assure  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize  in  unions  and  to  bargain  collectivelj"  and  the  right  of 
employers  to  organize  in  groups  and  bargain  collectively. 
Workers  raaj^  not  be  discharged  for  legitimate  union  activities, 
but  they  must  not  coerce  persons  to  join  their  organizations  or 
employers  to  deal  with  them.  Where  the  union  shop  exists 
it  will  continue  and  the  "closed"  shop  shall  remain  "closed." 
We  read  also  that  women  are  to  have  men's  pay  for  men's  work, 
and  that  the  wage  for  all  is  to  be  a  "living  wage"  for  the  basic 
eight-hour  day  in  all  cases  where  law  requires  it.  Safeguards 
for  the  health  and  protection  of  w^orkers  shall  not  be  relaxed. 
For  the  mediation  of  any  controversy  between  employer  and 
employee  we  shall  have  a  National  War-Labor  Board  made  up 
as  was  the  board  that  jirepared  the  program,  and  in  addition 
there  will  be  local  boards  in  industrial  centers  to  deal  with  local 
disputes.  In  case  a  voluntary  settlement  can  not  be  brought 
about,  an  umpire  will  be  appointed  whose  decision  shall  be 
final.     The  umpire  is  to  be  selected  either  by  the  unanimous 


Aote  of  the  National  War-Labor  Board  or  drawn  by  lot  from  a 
list  of  ten  persons  to  be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  war  arrangement  represents  as  great  a  gain  in  a 
social  way  as  it  does  in  a  military  way,  according  to  the  New- 
York  Globe,  which  calls  it  "the  Magna  Carta  of  labor,"  and  adds: 

"Here  is  a  treaty  of  peace  in  itself  worth  what  the  war  has 
cost — the  realization  of  the  dream  of  labor  since  it  became 
self-conscious.  It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that,  like  daylight- 
saving,  tliat  whicli  has  begun  in  war-time  will  continue  in  peace- 
time  

"All  the  countries  at  war  have  been  troubled  by  labor  dis- 
putes. Unless  there  is  a  breach  of  faith  we  are  not  to  have 
them.  At  a  low  estimate  the  industrial  power  of  the  country 
has  been  increased  10  per  cent.' 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  other  papers  also 
tliink  that  while  this  is  only  a  w^ar-labor  i)rogram  it  is  in  several 
respects  "based  upon  general  principles  applicable  at  all  times." 
But  sound  as  these  principles  are,  remarks  the  New  York  World, 
they  are  less  important  than  the  provision  against  strikes  and 
lockouts,  the  continuance  of  the  open  shop,  the  maximum  of 
production  of  all  war-industries,  and  the  discontinuance  of  all 
methods  intended  to  delaj--  or  limit  production,  for  "that  is 
the  way  to  win  the  war!"  W'hile  the  concurrence  of  the  t^n 
commissioners  in  the  resolve  that  there  shall  be  no  strike  or  lock- 
out is  of  supreme  importance  and  contributes  to  our  national 
strength,  still  the  New  York  Sun  thinks  that  "the  effectiveness 
of  such  a  compact  as  this  rests  ultimatelj'  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  subscribers."  Similarly  the  New  York  Times  remarks  of 
the  agreement: 

"The  meaning  is  plain  enough  if  interpreted  reasonably,  but 
controversy  will  be  easy  if  the  industrial  war  is  preferred  to  the 
war  on  the  ITun.  The  work  of  the  new  mediators  is  cut  out  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  can  control  their  followers." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


HiSTOKT   may   call   this   Germany's   Suicide   Battle. — St.   Louis   Globe- 
Democrat. 

Of   Russia's    ISO, 000.000   people   about   500   have   formally   agreed   to 
accept  the  German  terms. — Chicago  Daily  Ncus. 

Where  would  the  Kaiser's  sons  go  if  the  Allies  should  invent  a  gtm  with 
a  range  of  74  miles? — Wcw  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

We  should  feel  more  concerned  over  Switzerland's  grain-supply  if  Switzer- 
land were   not  such  a  week-end  resort 
for   affluent  Germans  wlio  have  found 
conditions  irksome   in  their  own  roun- 
try. — Kansas  Cilij  .Star. 

So  long  as  a  tenor's  income  tax  is 
as  large  as  the  gross  .salary  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  grand- 
opera  deficits  will  continue;. — Kansas 
City  Star. 

C\PT.  Ahcmie  Kooskvei.t  was  given 
a  resounding  kiss  on  hotli  si(kw  by  the 
general  who  de<-orate<l  hin\.  Sounds 
funny  to  rtjad  of  a  Koosevelt  turning 
the  other  cheek. — Pittshurg  dazitlc- 
Tiinrs. 

It  seems  easy  to  abolisli  Ccrinan- 
ma<le  aviation-goggles,  hut  when  it 
comcfi  to  the  (tutorial  eye-ghussi^s  it  is 
harder  to  <h'te<'l,  tlie  Finn  tnule-inark 
or  to  coiTfwt  the  distort«;<l  view-point. 
— A'nr  York  Morning  'I'llrgraph. 

It  now  Ix-gins  to  appear  tliat  the 
Kaiser's  six  .sons  are  l>eing  conserved  for 
the  piir|N>.se  of  (llUng  the  two-by-four. 
ma<I<>-ln-Gerniany  thrones  which  the 
Kaiser  expects  to  «-reate. — Xashrilh 
Southern  Lumberman. 

Anyhow,  the  war  has  made  an  end 
of  thw  complaint  that  all  the  profes- 
8inii.s  Mn>  overcrowd(>d  and  justided  tin- 
Rometlmes  <liiblous  assurance  tli.il 
"there's  always  riMtm  at  the  front." — 
AVi/'   V'tA-  Muniiiig  'I  rlif/raph. 


The  Kaiser  knows  enotigli  to  claim  the  victory  before  all  the  returns  aro 
In. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Plan  to  save  100,000  babies — Newspaper  head-Une.    Very  simple;  lick 
the  Germans. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

ExGLi.SH  is  good  enoiigh  these  days  to  say  anything  patriotic  in:  and 
nothing  else  needs  be  said. — Chicago  Daily  I\'eus. 


Maybe  (iermany  is  closing 


Ne«:iiK   A"« 


the  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swiss  doors  because 
of  the  draft  from  America. — Xrw  York 
Efening  Sun. 

SwiTZERL.\xn  has  bought  300.000 
gas-masks  in  elo(|i'ent  answer  to  tier- 
many 's  latest  assurance  that  it  will 
respect  Swiss  neutrality.  —  Boston 
Herald. 

"  EvEHY  n\an  is  bom  a  German  before 
he  becomes  a  Christian."  a  Berlin  pnv 
fessor  said  to  l*rofessor  SchofleUi.  of 
Harvard.  And  that  is  as  far  as  most, 
of  them  get. —  Chicago  Tribune. 

"One  advantage  that  comes  of  the 
war,"  .says  a  commentator  on  fash- 
ions, "is  that  nowadays  you  can 
wear  almost  anything  "  Yes,  provided 
you  can  get  it.  —  Sew  York  Morning 
'It  li  i/'dpli- 

Tmk  Dutch  editors  sjiy  they  will 
r(>seiU  the  seizure  of  the  Dutch  shii>« 
in  a  dignillc<l  maimer.  That  means 
thai  they  will  not  call  oiu  the  Army  to 
rt^pel  the  paymaster  when  he  conies. — 
Dallas  Sews. 

"Gon  has  been  with  us."  .says  the 
Kaiser,  using  in  his  latest  spe»vh  th»> 
customary  formula  implxing  hat  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  is  a  kind  of 
military  attach»'>  to  the  (ierman  .\rmy. 
Doubtless  I»hanu>h  was  under  the 
same  impression  when  the  waters  of  the 
He<l  Sea  opene<l  and  permit  t<Hl  his  army 
to  p\irsue  the  fltH-ing  Israelites. — San 
Francisco  liulhlin. 
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now   'I'HKY    HK'I'KKAr    IN     1  KANCK.     ( .  K  |;N  A IJKS    roU    THE    FOK 


MAKING  THE   BALTIC  A  GERMAN  LAKE 


THE  xMEXAC'E  TO  SWEDEN  which  Germany  .so  poiiil- 
edl5^  made  wjben  she  occupied  the  Aland  Islands  is  ex- 
eitiufr  no  ]i^^'  a))i)rehension  not  only  in  the  Swedish 
press,  but  also  in  tliA"t  of  the  other  two  Seandinavian  eoiintries. 
Th»'  Scfandinavian  noj;Hspjij)ers  of  all  shades  of  opinion  now  see 
that  (lennany  is  determined  to  make  the  Baltic  a  Ci<Tman 
poss<'ssion.  from  wliich  she  will  exclude  all  non-German  shij)])infj:. 
The  situation  is  conveniently  summarized  for  us  in  the  London 
Ddily  Chronicle,  which.-discussing  the  Baltic  problem,  says: 

"In  pursiianee  of  their  plan  to  convert  that  sea  into  a  German 
lake  they  have  sei/xd^  th«-,  Aland  Islands,  which  lie  Ix'tween 
Sweden  and  Finhuu},  and  ar»'  th<>  key  to  tlu"  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
The  situation  of  these  islands,  which  were  Kussian  teiritory, 
renders  them  a  menace  to  Stockholm;  and  the  Swedes  haxc 
alwa.vs  h<>on  j«'ah)us  of  their  heiiiK  fortilied.  When  recent 
events  detached  Finhmd  from  Russia,  th<'  future  of  the  Alands 
j;ave  much  luitiiral  anxiety  to  Sweden.  As  they  were  a  prey 
to  revolutionary  outraf<es  and  famine,  she  dispatched  an  ex|)edi- 
tion  there  for  the  humanitarian  purpose  of  safeffuardinp:  ordt^r 
and  f«HHlinK  the  hungry. 

"Germany  has  not  taken  lontr  to  show  how,  in  her  oj)inion, 
this  and  other  Baltic  (juestions  should  b<!  s(!ttled.  A  jrreat 
(Jerman  fhn't  has  occupied  the  islands,  preceded  by  a  note  to 
Swed(^n,  explaining;  that  they  were  needed  as  a  base  for  German 
ojH'rations  in  Kinhmd.  The  note  declares,  of  course,  that  the 
need  is  quit<>  teinj)orary,  that  Sweden's  'humane  task'  will  not 
be  interfered  with,  and  that  Germany  has  no  territorial  int<'rest 
in  the  islands.  Hitt  the  Swedes  are  a  shrewd  j)eoj)h',  and  h\  this 
time  they  must  -realize,  like  the  rest  of  us.  what  such  German 
scra[)s  of  paper  a're  worth.  The  fact  that  the  islands  are  Ixin^ 
occnipied  in  order  to  carr>'  out  what  is  virtuall^'  a  German  con- 
quest of  Finland,  can  scarcely  add  sweetness  to  the  pill  which 
they  are  invited  to  swallow." 

The  Chronicle's  attitude  toward  Sweden  in  the  awkward 
situation  in  which  ttat  country-  now  finds  herself  reminds  us  of 
(^ardinal  Newman's  famous  remark,  "There  is  .something  not 
altogether  displeasing  to  us  in  the  misfortunes  even  of  our  best 
friends,"  for  The  Chronicle  can  not  refrain  from  a  quiet  chuckle 
at  the  way  Germany  has  repaid  Sweden's  somewhat  OAer- 
friendly  neutrality.     It  remarks: 

"The  danger  is  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out;  the  Swedes 
can  see  it  for  themselves;  the  surprizing  thing  is  that  thev  dirl 


not  see  it  before.  Sweden's  Tieutrality  in  this  war  has  more  than 
once  been  strained  very  hard  in  the  last  three  and  one-half  years 
— not  against  (b^rmany,  but  against  us.  When,  for  instance, 
she  took  the  amazing  course  of  comjjleting  within  Swedish  terri- 
torial Avaters  the  German  mine-barrier  across  th<'  outlet  of  the 
Baltic,  she  surely  followed  as  suicidal  a  })ath  as  ever  a  nation 
chos(>;  for  she  was  actually  aiding  and  abetting  the  'German- 
lake'  theory  of  the  Baltic,  which  is  her  peril,  and  deliberately 
cutting  herself  off  from  int^Tcourse  with  the  outer  non-Baltic 
world,  whose  friendship  and  trade  could  alone  prevent  her  from 
being  stifled. 

"It  would  be  affectation  to  pretend  that  British  opinion  has 
not  been  deeply  hm-t  by  the  display,  in  this  and  other  instances, 
of  marked  hostility  from  a  quarter  whc^nce  we  expected  and 
deser\«'d  nothing  l)ut  friendly  feeling.  Nevertheless  Ave  con- 
tinue U>  wish  the  Swcules  well." 

Tm-ning  to  the  Swedish  papers  themselves,  we  find  the  govern- 
ment organ,  the  Stockholm  Doffens  Niihrter,  thus  commenting  on 
the  occupation  of  the  Aland  Islands: 

"It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  com- 
I)lication  which  has  arisen  is  a  very  unpleasant  one.  JiVen  with 
the  b(>st  will  in  the  world,  })oth  on  the  part  of  Germany  and 
Swedt-n,  diflficulties  may  arise  Avhen  two  Pow*ers  have  to  solve 
different  i)r()t)lems  in  so  limited  a  territory.  No  help  from  Ger- 
many was  n(H>(led  to  maintain  order  in  the  Aland  Islands. 
That  was  a  matter  for  the  Swedish  guard,  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  jwpulation.  in  Berlin  they  thought  otherwise. 
All  the  Swedes  have  to  do  is  to  keep  cool." 

Infuriated  because  the  Swedish  Government  has  "taken  it 
lying  down,"  the  Stockholm  Aftonbladet  says: 

"What  has  happened  causes  no  surprize.  It  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  timid  policy  of  our  Government  in  regard  to 
the  whole  Finnish  situation.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to-day  to  re- 
trieve our  omissions  after  Gennany's  interference?  This  prob- 
lem absolutely  must  be  .solved  in  such  a  manner  as  will  cor- 
respond with  the  honor,  right,  and  advantage  of  Sweden." 

The  Germans  appear  to  recognize  that  they  have  pretty 
thoroughly  alienated  Swedish  sympathy,  for  we  find  the  Bremen 
Weser  Zeilung  remarking: 

"It  has  been  e\ident  for  some  time  past  from  the  Swedish 
newspapers  that  the  pro-Germanism  which  has  existed  in  Sweden 
during  the  war  has,  owing  to  the  turn  of  events  in  Russia,  changed 
—  at  least  as  regards  a  part  of  the  population  —  to  a  scarcely 
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(lisiruisrd  ill  will.  Hussia  has  r-cascd  to  l>t'  a  <iaiiti:fr  for  Sweden, 
wliil<>  (lerinatiy  has  a<-quire<l  an  unprecedented  increase  of  power, 
especially  in  the  Baltic  districts.  PVoin  this  it  may  he  deduced 
that  Sweden's  love  for  (Jerrnany  was  oidy  a  form  of  her  hatred 
of  Russia." ^^^ 

QUEBEC  RIOTS— The  smolderinj,'  liostility  to  conscrii)tion 
tlirouf^hout  French  Canada  hurst  into  flame  in  the  city  of 
(Quebec,  whii'h  has  l)ecn  indulfjint:  in  a  series  of  riots.  For  thn-e 
days,  the  Montreal  Slur  t<'Ils  us.  the  mob  did  as  it  pleased  until 
the  Mayor,  finally  roused,  read  the  liiot  Act  and  called  out  the 
militia.  The  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Itohert  Borden,  more  than 
siif^fjested  the  mayor's  sympathy  with  the  rioters  when  he  sent 
this  .scathing  telegram,  quoted  by  the  Ottawa  Citizen: 

"The  press  accounts  of  yesterday's  disturban<'e  in  your  city, 
during  which  Federal  otlicers  were  obstructed  in  their  duty  and 
.seriously  assault«'d,  indicate  that  the  attitude  of  the  municipal 
authorities  was  passive,  and  that  no  real  effort  was  made  by  the 
civic  authorities  to  i)revent  the  assault  or  })ut  down  the  dis- 
turbances. I  fe<'l  it  my  duty  resi)ect fully  to  request  from  you, 
as  chief  nuigistratc^  of  the  city,  an  account  by  telegraph  of  wliat 
took  place." 

According  to  the  Montreal  Star,  over  .IfdO.OtK)  worth  of  property 
was  destroj'ed,  the  annex  to  the  Auditorium  Theater — where  the 
con.scription  authorities  Iwd  their  records — was  burned,  and 
two  newspaper  oftices  were  raided  aiul  their  jdants  damaged — 
one  English  paper,  7'//*-  Cfironiclc,  and  one  French,  V Evenement. 
A  Montreal  dispatch  tells  us  w  hat  lies  at  the  root  of  the  matter: 

"There  is  a  large  .section  of  the  j)opulation  of  Quebec  City 
that  is  not  only  hostile  to  conscription,  but  also  is  antag(niisti(! 
to  PYench  Canada  taking  any  i)art  in  the  war.  Tliese  ol)jectors 
have  resorted  to  all  .sorts  of  trickery  in  order  to  evade  con- 
scrij)tion.  It  is  known  that  the  ^lilitary  Service  Act  has  not 
been  operated  in  Quebec  City,  or  anywhere  else  in  Quebec 
Province,  not  e.\'<'epting  Montreal,  with  the  same  rigor  that  lias 
attended  its  enforcement  throughout  Ontario  and  the  West. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  thousands  of  young  men  liable  for 
service  throughout  Ontario  and  the  prairie  i)rovinces  are  aln'ady 
in  khaki,  while  the  (piota  from  (Quebec  Province  has  not  yet 
reached  one-tenth  of  \\  liat  it  ought  to  be." 


FOOD   IN   FRANCE 

TTIP:  CHKinsilKD  DAINTIES  of  tli.  Frenchman  have 
l)een  ruthlessly  stuitcjied  away  from  him.  Xo  longer 
can  he  take  Ids  wont(>d  piece  of  delicious  i)astry  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  nor  indulge  in  that  curious  meal  that 
he  ust'd  to  call  in  English  "le  iive-o'clock."  The  French  papers, 
with  their  characteristic  stoicisin,  have  not  a  word  to  say  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  from  the  Paris  correspondent  of  The  West- 
minster Gazette  that  we  learn  of  the  situation  there.     He  writes: 

'"France  is  entering  on  a  lU'W  stage  of  tlw  ever-changing  food- 
l)robh'm;  and  the  fresh  restrictions  which  have  been  impos«'d 
liave  the  efTect  of  lo()i)ing  ofT  all  the  little  lu.\urious  sui)erfluities 
which  French  people  enjoy.  Tlie  death-knell  of  i)astries  and 
biscuits  of  all  kinds  has  at  hist  been  rung.  They  have  fought 
hard  for  existence.  When  the  use  of  flour  was  forbidden  for 
their  manufacture  one  discovered  ingenious  substitutes — rice- 
flour,  i>otato-flour,  and  .sometimes  maize— often  crisp  fried 
I)otatoes.  Hut  now  they  are  really  doomed,  along  with  ices, 
I)re.served  fruits,  and  all  that  nuide  the  'five-o'clock'  possiWe. 
Milk  can  not  be  served  in  any  jmblic  place  after  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

"As  for  bonbons  of  all  kinds  and  chocolates,  they,  too,  are 
banned.  The  fiat  is  final  and  flat.  Sandwiches  are  a  thing  of 
the  i)ast.  One  can  only  eat  b«'tw(>en  certaiti  fi.xt  hours — eleven 
o'clock  to  2:30  for  ilijvmnr,  and  after  H'M)  for  dinner. 

"Moreover,   in   the   restaurants   l)utter  and   cream   and   soft 

cheeses  may  not  be  served.     The  itienu  is  limited  to  four  dishes 

in   any   circumstances.     The   amount   of   bread    that   may   be 

consumed  at  a  meal  is  1(X)  grams  (}^\■>  ounces).' 

•■•'*■ 
Long  after  we  had  introduced  wheatless  days,  we  are  told,  the 

pastry  cooks  of  Paris  displayed  windowfuls  of  delicious  pastry, 

tho  outside  the  capital  not  a  "cooky"  could   be  found.     T^his 

was  done  with  the  api)roval  of  the  Government  as  a  sign  to  all 

the  world  that  the  French  spirit  was  still  keeping  up,  a  sort  of 

translation  into   sugar  and   pastry  of  Petain's  famous  "They 

shall  not  i)ass."     To-day  the  Avorld  is  convinced  of  the  spirit 

of  France,  and  this  recondite  camouflage  is  no  longer  lU'cessary. 

The  next  stej)  is  at  hand: 

".V  new  and  general  food-card  is  soon  to  come  into  force — 
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\Vli:ii    wf  lia\i-  (liinc  lo  the  Uri(i-.li  I, ion. 

—  LIk   I  Merlin  I. 


TMK    UOMK    KKON'T. 

<"i\ii.l\\  (Oil  a  visji  III  tlic  ironolicsi  --"  \V(>II,  arc  wc  uoiiiK  lo  «in 
I  Ills  war"  ■■ 

Tommy  —  ".IiisI  now.  male,  that  ilcitciids  on  von  im)rt>  llian  it  (!(>(»< 
nil  nil'  "  — Piiiicli  'I.ondoni. 


TIIK    FALSI-:    AM)    Till':    TIU  K    ON    TIIK    W  KS'I'KKN     FRONT 
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tJi;it   FrjiiH'c  is  in  str;iits 


'li. 


ou»;  which  will  coinpris*"  all  artick's  now  rationt'd  or  that  may  hv 
rationf?(i  in  the  future.  At  present  one  always  seems  t«)  have 
soHK^  form  or  other  to  fill  up.  The  oinnihns-eani  whi<'h  will 
h«;  f;ood  for  a  y(>ar — will  be  <livid<><i  into  monthly  eompartmeiits 
horizontally,  and  th(!se  will  he  divided  into  a  do/.en  s(juares  by 
pen>«!"di<-ular  lines  representing  the  dilTereiit  eommodities.  The 
«!anl  will  !)«■  individual.  The  method  adopt<'<l  will  be  to  e.\- 
change  these  slips  each  nionlh  for  a  sh«"et  of  tickets  for  each 
article  that  may  be  rationed." 

France,  it  appears,  is  not  in  anyliiin;,'  like  the  i)lifrht  that 
Britain  is.  The  food  is  then- — the  only  dinieulty  is  the  i)riees; 
and  tho  these  sound  e.\orl>itant  to  French  ears,  they  do  not  look 
so  very  large  to  Anierican  eyes: 

"At  pres4'nt  it  is  not  true  to  say 
j)riees  of  food  are  very  dear.  They 
are  at  h-ast  d<mble  those  of  jn-e- 
war-<lays,  and  in  some  cases 
three  and  four  and  live  times 
as  hiKh.  But  if  one  has  tlw 
money  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
goods.  Meat,  for  instance,  is 
dearer  than  in  England,  but  it  is 
also  more  j)lentiful.  For  72 
eents  a  pound  one  can  hiwv.  a 
good  cut  of  beef;  veal  runs 
dearer — ]>erhai)S  1(>  to  18  eents 
a  pound  more;  while  mutton  is  a 
few  |)ence  cheaper. 

"A  rabbit  can  not  he  obtjiined 
for  less  than  a  dollar,  while  a 
chicken  at  the  cheapest  is  $2.2."). 
Fish  is  very  s<'arce.  A  lu-rrintr 
which  wouhl  ]>e  sold  at  a  sou 
t.hn^^  years  ago  is  now  <S  <;ents 
or  more;  while  cod  sells  at  (>() 
cents  a  pound. 

"Vegetables  are  correspond- 
ingly dear.  New  potatoes  fetch 
12  cents  a  pound  and  old  pota- 
toes 4  to  ")  cents.  A  caidiHower 
<'an  be  bought  for  a  franc. 

"  Kggs  are  now  getting  clieap- 
•er.  They  were  up  to  10  cents 
each,  but  now  fair-sized  eggs 
ma.v  be  had  for  (i  cents.  Milk 
is  (roughly)  14  c«'nts  a  quart, 
and   brend    (of   which   on<'  is  al- 

low<!d  eleven  oun<*es  a  day)  IS  cents  a  quartern  loaf.  Decent 
t«!a  can  not  be  obtained  for  less  than  .$1.50  a  pound,  while  coffee 
(which,  curiou.sly.  has  in-ver  risen  in  price)  is  ttO  cents  a  ])ound. 
Sugsir  works  out  at  17  cents  a  i)ound,  and  one  is  allowed  to  con- 
sunn;  just  over  a  i)ound  a  month.  Figs,  largely  used  to  swe<'ten 
puddings,  cost  30  cents  a  jmund." 

While  the  fashionable  restaurants  of  Paris,  famous  the  world 
over  for  their  good  cooking,  are  still  open  only  jnillionaires, 
Ihey  say,  can  fn-quent  them,  but  the  surprizing  thing  is  that 
fnmi  all  accounts  they  seem  to  be  doing  a  "land-otfice  busin<>ss," 
flespite  th(>ir  pric«is.  On  the  other  hand,  these  amazingly 
eheaj)  and  good  restaurants  where  one  could  get  the  t\'pical 
French  hourgeoia  dinner  ha\c  not.  as  yet,  disappeared.  The.v 
••an  still  be  found  tucked  aw'a.x  in  odd  corners  and  particu- 
larly on  the  .south  of  the  Seine,  so  there  is  hoj)e  for  modest 
purses: 

"The  astonishing  thing  to  those  who  love  occasionally  to  dine 
in  the  cheaper  restaurants  of  Paris  is  that  they  have  managed 
somehow  to  kee|)  down  their  prices.  True,  the  dinner  costs 
more  than  before  th<'  war,  but  in  the  poot  artistic  quarters,  in 
those  clean  little  rooms  that  are  a  feature  of  Parisian  life,  the 
artist  of  humble  purse  can  still  be  found  taking  a  re}>ast  at 
thirty-five  cents.  The  portion  of  meat  may  be  e.xiguous,  but 
there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  sauce,  and  somehow,  by  the  myste- 
rious devices  of  the  culinary  art.  the  appetite  is  satisfied.  The 
fashionable  restaurants,  of  course,  are  very  much  dearer,  and 
indeed  there  are  many  places  where  the  man  of  moderate  means 
cojdd  once  dine  which  are  now  impossible  to  any  one  who  is 
not  a  rich  rentier  or  a  munition-profiteer  or — a  British  or  Am«'ri- 
can  officer  making  the  most  of  his  Paris  leave  without  unduly 
counting  the  cost." 


AMERICA'S    "DESIGNS"   UPON   SIBERIA 

TIIK  YKLLOW-PKKIIv  SCARE  which  affrights  the 
Hearst  pajxTS  is  having  a  reflex  action  upon  some  of  the 
.lapanese  i)r(>ss,  which  are  gravely  assuring  their  readers 
tliat  an  "American  menaci"  not  only  exists,  but  constitutes 
a  serious  danger  to  Japan,  'i'he  influential  'J'okyo  Xichi-nichi 
has  adopt<.>d  this  tlu'ory  and  })oints  to  American  reluctance  to 
let  Japan  interv«'ne  in  Siberia  as  a  j)roof  of  it.  As  this  journal 
st'cs  it,  w«'  are  reluctant  to  see  Jaj)aii  go  into  Siberia  mainl.y,  if 
not  solely.  b«'cause  we  are  anxious  to  |)r<»mote  our  own  interests 
in  that  country.  If  this  is  not  the  reason,  why,  asks  the  editor, 
does    not   America    accej)t    the   Japanese   interi)retation    of   the 

Siberian  situation.  especially 
when  France  and  England  have 
indorsed  it? 

Astonishing  as  such  a  ques- 
tion uiaA'  seem,  "vve  are  not  sur- 
prized to  have  it  put  to  us  by 
the  AicJii-nichi,  for  this  i)aj)er 
lias  for  the  ])ast  several  years 
been  singularl.y  critical  about  oin- 
policy  and  actiA'ities  in  the  Far 
Flast.  J*erhaj)S  we  may  view  its 
attitude  toward  us  as  compla- 
cently as  .most  Japanese  would 
vi«(w  iSlr.  Jlearst's  attitude  to- 
ward them.  But  the  wa.v  this 
Tokyo  newspaper  builds  up  its 
anti-American  theory  on  this 
particular  case  is  so  interesting 
that  we  !ir(>  tem])t(Ml  to  give  it 
more  than  a  cursory  notic<'.  Sa.vs 
the  i'ditor: 
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ler.  l)ui   1  can 'I   set  it  overseas. 
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"Americ^a    is   eager   to   gain   a 
control     of      Vladivostok.       We 
know    that    soon    after    the  Ro- 
mauof    d.vnasty  was  overthrown 
last  year  the  Americans  in  Har- 
l>in    memorialized     the    Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  urging  AuKa-ican  occupation  of  that  Far- 
Eastern  port  of  Jiussia.     One  of  the  objects  of  the  Root  mission 
to  Russia  was  to  ])ave  the  wa.v  to  that  coveted  end. 

"A  Senator  at  Washington  recently  intim.ited  that  America 
will  b(>  justified  in  extending  her  influence  into  Siberia,  as  the 
(lerman  achance  across  the  Asiatic  continent  and  toward  the 
Pacific  is  destined  to  threaten  the  s(>curity  of  Alaska. 

"It  is  significant — certainly  it  is  not  a  coincidence- — that 
American  railwa.v  engiiiet-rs,  who  had  roturn«'d  to  Nagasaki 
from  Russia,  have  recejitly  left  thei'e  for  Vladivostok.  It  is  more 
tlian  probable  that  they  have  some  important  work  to  execute 
there.  The  arrival  of  the  American  war-shii)  HrooHiiii  is 
undoubtedly  a  i)art  of  a  well-laid  ])lan." 

Other  newspapers  in  Japan,  tho  not  pleased  with  our  delay 
in  seconding  Japan's  Siberian  move,  do  not  indulge  in  such 
flights  of  imagination  as  are  exhibited  by  the  N ichi-nichi.  Th<' 
Tokyo  Jiji-shimpo,  whose;  editorial  o])inions  are  always  char- 
acterized by  sanitj'  and  moderation,  agrees  with  its  con- 
temporaries in  so  far  as  it  urges  Japan's  prompt  action  in  Siberia, 
but  asserts  that  President  Wilson's  hesitation  in  indorsing  the 
Japanese  proposal  should  be  consid«'red  in  the  light  in  which  the 
President  himself  views  the  situation.  "In  discussing  this 
question,"  the  Jiji-nhitti po  reminds  us,  "we  have  to  consider 
not  only  the  pr«>sent  condition  in  Siberia,  but  the  future  possi- 
bilities likely  to  result  from  the  extension  of  German  influence 
in  eastern  Siberia." 

Most  newspapers  seem  to  be  excited  over  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  Siberian  situation.  The  Tokj'O  Hochi,  for  instance, 
draws  a  fearful  i)icture  of  the  activities  of  the  Germans  in  Siberia. 
We   are   told   that   the   German    prisoners   there  number  more 
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than  7(K),(XK),  a  majority  of  whif^-h  arc  locate*!  ca>l  of  tlic  l.aUc 
Baikal.      In  Llie  judKimnt  of  this  journal: 

'"It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  most  of  these  |)risoners  are  al 
larjre.  now  that  the  Russian  administration  in  Siberia  has  hecome 
l(>ss  than  nominal.  These  i)risoners  will  soon  he  .(H'^anized  by 
(Jerman  leaders  and  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  the  Fatherland.  Siberia,  in  short,  is  already  lost  to  Russia ; 
it  has  become  (Jerman  territory." 

.Vmid  these  exclamations  of  alarm  ami  excitement  two  news- 
papers, the  'Pok\'o  Knkiiiiiiii  and  the  Osaka  Asnlii,  \  oice  a  coun- 
sel of  moderation  and  caution.      'I'he  Osaka  journal  jjoes  as  far 
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as  to  assert   that    those  urging  a  jn"omi)t   actit)n   in  Siberia  liaA<' 
their  own  ax  to  JL^rind.     We  are  told: 

■"The  Kntente  Allies  must  be  careful  not  to  nuike  enemies  of 
the  Holsheviki.  For  that  very  reason  we  do  not  think  it  wise  for 
Japan  to  take  an  immediat(>  action  at  this  stajje  of  the  Siberian 
situation.  People  are  alarmed  by  rumors  of  (Jerman  prisoners 
armintr  tiiemselves  in  the  interest  of  the  Kaist-r,  but  we  have  yet 
to  see  whether  these  rumors  are  well  founded.  If  we  must  sen<I 
an  e.\i)edition  to  Silx-ria  we  <'an  at  least  atTord  to  wait  till  condi- 
tions in  Sil)eria  really  warrant  our  intervention." 

The  Tok\()  Kokinniii  exj)resses  much  tlie  same  view: 

"We  Ix'lieve  with  our  contemporaries  that  the  flerman  war- 
prisoners  have  been  freed  and  are  beinji  armed  under  th<»  leader- 
ship of  (ierman  oHicers.  \'A  it  is  still  a  question  whether  these 
(iermans  can  ac<'orni)Iish  much  for  the  Kaiser,  inasmuch  as 
(lermany  is  now  i)uttinK  forth  all  her  eiu'r^ies  in  the  Kuro|)ean 
lields  of  war.  At  th(>  same  time  we  are  fully  awar(>  of  the  H;ra\  ity 
of  the  situation,  and  it  would  l)e  wise  for  Ja|)an  to  be  fully 
prepared  for  any  einert^ency  that  nuiy  at  any  moment  arise  in 
Sil)eria.  Xcvertheless,  we  must  not  forget  to  lake  .America 
and  Fn^laud  into  our  confidence  aiul  to  secure  their  full  appro\aI 
before  we  take  an.\    important  step  uitii  retrard  to  Russia." 

The  FniiiLj'iirlir  Zciliinij  tji\'es  the  (Jerman  \  iew  : 

"The  jiroposed  Japan(\se  stej)  has  nolhinn  to  do  \sith  nn"litar_\ 
action  aitainst  the  Central  Powers.  On  the  one  luiml,  th«>  dis- 
|)atch  of  a  .lai)anese  .\rmy  to  the  Kastern  front  is  technically 
almost  impossible,  while,  on  the  other,  .la|)an  has  not  the  slijjhtest 
interest  there,  .lapan's  policy  is  puiely  .lapanese.  She  aims  at 
predominance  in  the  Fast  ami  the  .lai)aiii/.ation  of  China  ami 
Siiieriu."  i 


GERMANY'S   PRIZE   LIE 

TIIK  FR.VXTIC  ANXIETY  shown  by  the  Germans  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  America's  intervention  in 
the  war  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  fear  they  feel.  The 
German  i)apers  are  full  of  stories,  possible  and  imi)o.ssible,  about 
what  is  hai)peninfi  in  this  country,  and  everj'  effort  is  made  to 
jxTsuade  the  German  jjeople  that  America's  adhesion  to  the 
-Mlied  cause  is  but  a  half-hearted  affair.  It  is,  however,  to  the 
(iernuin-controlled  |)ress  in  neutral  countries  that  we  must 
turn  for  stories  whose  stupidity  jjasses  the  comprehension  of 
man.  For  examph',  the  good  people  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  &re 
told  by  the  h)cal  pro-German  j)aper,  Kl  Did,  that  America  is  on 
t  he  point  of  revolution  against  the  warlike  clique  which  dominates 
the  situation  in  Washington,  and  that  the  Army  and  Xavy 
themselves  are  riddled  with  disaffection.  The  sublimest  punm 
of  imbecility,  howe\er,  was  the  astounding  discovery  hy  the 
(iermans  that  the  American  X'avy  mutinied  last  October,  and 
the  guileless  Spaniard  is  treated  with  this  e.xqui.sitely  authentic, 
account  of  what  happened.  El  Did  starts  out  with  a  glaring 
head-line  which  runs  "Sensational  News!  Important  Rebellion 
in  the  Xorth  American  X'avy!"  It  then  proceeds  to  treat  its 
readers  lo  this  entrancing  i)iece  of  imaginative  writing: 

"Sensational  news  has  reached  us  of  a  serious  revolt  which 
occurred  about  the  middle  of  October  in  the  Xorth-American 
Xa\y  on  board  se\eral  war-ships  which  aiTived  damag<>d  at  the 
j)ort  of  Ilalifa.x  after  the\"  had  escorted  a  large  munber  of  trans- 
ports going  with  American  troops  to  France.  The  rebellion 
started  on  three  Yankee  battle-ships  which  came  into  Halifax 
flying  the  signal  'Rel)ellion  on  board.' 

"One  of  the  shijjs  raised  the  flag  of  a  Vice-Admiral  as  a  sign 
that  tlu'  commandtT  of  the  rebels,  Commodore  Dorswell,  was 
in\iting  th(>  naval  authorities  at  Ilalifa.x  to  come  on  board, 
which  they  did  quite  unsuspectingly. 

"The  batth'-shii)s  were  awaiting  with  steam  up.  When  the 
authorities  arrived  they  w^ere  made  ])risoners  by  th(^  mutineers 
who  then  ])roceeded  to  threaten  the  garrison  of  the  forts  unless 
they  came  over  to  their  side.  The  forts  were  jwwerless  to  fire 
upon  tli(>  rebellious  ships,  which  w(>re  behind  a  rock>-  .salient 
of  the  coast,  so  a  group  of  othcei's  were  sent  for  a  pariey,  but  they 
too  joined  the  rebels," 

It  is  inter(>sling  to  note  that  the  writer  of  this  ingenuous  piece 
of  fiction  st>ems  to  imagine  that  Halifax  is  an  American  town 
garri.soned  by  American  troops.  IlaA  ing  proceeded  to  capture  all 
the  rei)resentati\'es  of  th(>  Xavy  Dei)artnuMit  in  a  i)lace  where 
none  exist,  the  mutineers  started  a  pitched  battle  w'ith  the  ships 
that  remained  loyal.     El  Din  goes  cheerfully  on : 

"  \i\  the  meantime  the  batth>-ships  Mi/ni(  sota,  Kansas,  ami 
South  Cdroliiid,  and  the  cruisers  Alluun/,  Rdldtjh,  Dvs  Mnims, 
Tncoiiid,  and  ('hattanoond — all  of  them  boats  of  litth'  military 
importance*  and  slow  speed  with  the  exception  of  th(>  first  batth'- 
ship  mentioned — sm-rendered  with  loud  ch^'ers.  When  th»' 
battle-ships  tried  to  line  up  fen*  battle,  the  Kdnsns  was  hit  by  a 
.U)..")  centimeter  shell  fin>d  by  the  Xorth  Dakota,  the  Hag-ship  t)f 
the  nuitineers,  who.se  comnuinder  had  already  been  convicted 
in  191t)  of  insubordination  and  grave  neglect  of  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  submarine  campaign.  When  th(>  cr»'ws 
of  the  other  ships  saw  that  tiie  Kansas  was  out  of  commi.ssion, 
they  joined  the  mutineers." 

Ai)parently  aft»'r  this  comic-op«>ra  battle  the  sailors  became 
as  mad  as  this  story,  for,  we  a're  told — 

"The  sailors  l>egan  to  e'ommit  all  kinds  of  dei)redations, 
and  they  contiiuied  for  about  four  hours.  They  cut  the  stet'l 
cables  which  held  sixteen  partially  construct(>d  merchant  vessels, 
sliding  them  into  th(>  wat«'r  and  sinking  them  at  the  entrance 
to  the  dikes,  which  were  thus  clostnl  for  several  months.  Thirty- 
eight  other  hulls,  all  of  th»>m  well  advanced  in  the  ]>rocess  of 
construction,  wen-  sunk  in  the  channel  leading  to  the  arsenals. 

"The  (ioNfrnment,  tlio  i)ow»'rless  to  resist  the  mutineers, 
still  <'ont rolled  the  censor,  but  despite  all  tlieir  efTorts  they 
could  not  preNt-nt  the  news  from  reaching  Kuroiie,  alt  ho,  as  w  ill  l>e 
sei'U,  it  arrived  sonu'W hat  late." 


SURGICAL   VIEW   OF   WOMAN'S   FITNESS   FOR   WAR-WORK 


II"'  WOMKN  arc  to  \u'  forced  into  railwax'  S(  r\  ice  l)_\  tln' 
(Icjiiaiuis  of  war,  they  will  have  to  Ix'  ■■masculinized"  to  a 
certaia  extent.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  K.  O'Neill 
Kane,  who  discusses  the  question  in  a  recent  i)ani|)hlet  entitled 
"Women  in  Railway  Ser\  ice  as  Viewed  froju  a  Surtrical  Stand- 
point." Dr.  Kane  e.xplains  that  he  does  not  question  wojnan's 
right  to  enter  upon  aetivities  formerly  confined  tt)  men,  or  her 
ability  to  fill  such  positions,  lie  simply  j){)ints  out  that  her  new 
work  will  necessitate  c«>rtain  ciianjjes  in  hal)it,  costume,  and 
preparatory  training.  The.se  changes,  he  notes,  are  ])artly 
within  the  ])ro\  ince  of  the  railway  surgoou,  who  must  alter  his 
prophyla.xis,  his  operati\c  procedures,  and  his  after-treatment 
to  fit  the  .sex  of  the  ejn|)loyee.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  the 
railway  surgeon  must  .seek  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  recon- 
struct, partially  at  least,  to  build  up  and  raascnilinize  ^\<)Jnen 
employees  in  order  to  range  them  on  a  par  with  men  in  the  snjiie 
vocations.     He  asserts: 

"If  we  do  not  do  this,  not  only  will  they  enter  upon  their  new 
duties  more  or  less  handicapped  and  inelTicient.  but  they  will  lay 
themselves  open  to  many  accidental  injuries  which  l)y  suitable 
instruction  and  physical  training  might  ha\e  been  avoided. 
Therefore,  i  would  suggest  that  women  applying  for  work  of  the 
heavier  sort  be  lirsf  examined  for  j)hysical  titness  much  as  are 
enlisted  men  for  the  Army,  and  that  when  accej)ted  they  be, 
like  those  in  our  training-camps,  put  under  physical  training  and 
given  instruction  in  hygiene  for  a  sufficient  period  to  l)ring  their 
constitution  and  musculature  up  to  the  highest  standard;  th<'ir 
training  to  be  sojuewhat  like  that  pursued  in  a  Y.  M.  ('.  A. 
gymnasium,  with  especial  attention  de\  oted  to  the  tra])eze-bar, 
rope-climbing,  rings,  etc.,  for  the  development  of  the  up[)er  ex- 
tremities, and  jumping  and  running  to  increase  agility.  Further, 
it  should  be  incumbent  U|)on  their  employers  in  e\(ry  department 
to  .see  that  these  women  continue  to  cany  on  proi)erly  a  stand- 
ardized system  of  calisthenics,  should  their  daily  duties  not  in 
themselves   prove  sufficient. 

"They  should  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  same,  or  eqiuilly 
rational,  regulations  regarding  clothing  as  men,  both  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  weather  and  in  onler  to  pr<'vent  their  gar- 
ments being  caught  in  machinery,  between  cars.  etc.  They 
shouhl  l)e  i)re\ailed  upon  to  cut  their  hair.  ]{ings,  bracelets, 
and  necklaces,  and  other  adornments  which  ar(>  lial)le  to  hainj)er 
freedom  of  motion  or  l)ecome  entangled  in  running-gear,  must 
be  di.scarded.  Corsets,  high-heeled  shoes,  and  similar  irrational 
female  eccentricities  in  apparel  must  b«!  aban<Ionedvvhile  on  duty. 
Tea  and  coff'ee  should  b(>  abstained  froju.  'Fortunately,  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  tobacco  seldom  jm-ox  es  a  handicap  tr)  women. 

"There  .should  be  some  consideration  given  to  the  age-limit 
in  \\omen.  There  need  not  be  any  objection  to  girls  as  young 
as  sixteen  entering  active  servic«>  (they  jnature  earlier  than'men). 
but  healthy  women  after  fcn-ty-five,  on  the  other  hand,  usually 
los(>  vigor  and  have  a  tendency  to  obesity,  an  undue;  amount 
of  adipose  tissue  being  dei)osited  about  th(!  abdomen  and  hips 
which  it  is  difficult  to  remove  except  by  such  a  j)rotracted 
training  as  is  impracticable.  They  are  thus  rendered  too  clumsy 
for  active  service  where  agility  is  required." 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  surgeon  women  would  seem  to 
have  a  great  nuuiy  points  of  superiority  over  men  in  .some  of  the 
industrial  fields  which  they  are  now  entering.  Dr.  Kane,  for 
instanc*',  says  that  whiU'  •"safety  first"  should  be  taught  as 
carefully  to  women  workers  as  to  men.  the  women  will  really 
need  it  less,  "as  they  are  naturally  prudi-nt,  and  therefore  h-ss 
prone  to  injury."  By  such  a  course  of  physical  training  as  the 
doctor  outlines  in  the  previously  quoted  paragraph,  "together 
with  the  natural  superior  quickness  of  action  and  keener  ])er- 
ceptiou  of  women."  raih-oad  injuries,  according  to  this  authority, 
"will  be  found  less  frequent  than  where  men  are  emF)h)yed." 


liut  as.  of  course,  the>  are  l)ound  to  occur  sometimes,  surgeons 
ought  to  givi-  a  special  study  to  the  |)eculiar  i)hysical  reactions 
of  women  to  injuries  and  should  consider  just  wherein  tin 
treatment  of  women  should  be  dilTerent  from  that  of  men.  Per- 
haps the  genth-r  sex  is  better  adapted  to  dangerous  employment 
than  we  ha\e  generally  been  led  to  suppose,  for  this  surgeon 
aj)pears  to  think  that  cases  of  injury  among  women  will  gi\-e 
.surgeons  less  trouble  than  those  among  men.    As  he  says: 

"Woman's  anatomical  framework  is  lighter  of  construction 
than  that  of  men.  Her  bones,  on  the  other  hand,  are  somewhat 
den.ser  and  more  elastic.  So  fractures  do  not  occur  as  readil\ 
under  equal  strain;  there  is  le.ss  tendency  to  comminution,  and 
the  o))en  compound  fractun!  is  less  likely  to  have  been  infected, 
as  (Nothing  and  skin  are  usually  much  cleaner.  Visceral  injuries 
of  all  sorts  are  less  apt  to  j)ro\ c  fatal,  th((  suppleness  or  resiliency 
(the  springy  elasticity)  of  their  viscera  rendering  their  rupture 
h'ss  probable.  The  blood-\essels  and  heart. of  older  subjects 
usually  bear  traumatism  and  strain  better  than  in  men  of  the 
same  age  l)ecause  of  their  more  near  approach  tc)  ii^)rmality,  the 
tol)acco  and  li([uor  habits  being  seldom  met  with  as  vascular 
degeneratfjrs."  _     , 

Nerve  injuries,  Dr.  Kane  goes  on  to  say,  require  no  special 
mention  sa\e  that  the  less  ])ulky  tissues  of  women  make  their 
r<'pair  easier.  The  question  of  shock,  however,  ht'  considers 
a  very  serious  one.  Women  bear  pain  Ix'tter  than  men,  but  the 
appearance  of  tranquillity  is  often  deceptive,  becau.se  of  their 
stoical  subjnission  to  i)ain.  On  the  whoh',  however.  Dr.  Kane 
believes  that  women  are  less  often  affected  by  shock  than  men, 
and  to  a  lighter  degree.  They  certainly  endure  tedious  operative 
l)rocedure  of  all  sorts  better.      He  goes  on: 

■■.Anesthesia  under  all  anesthetics  is  more  rapidly  and  quietly 
induced  and  jnore  safely  conducted  with  women,  as  a  rule,  than 
with  men.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  more  simple  life  led 
by  women,  their  more  tejnjjerate  habits  and  freedom  from 
tobacco  and  alcoholic  addiction  account  for  this.  I  believe, 
howe^•er.  that  there  is  sonu'  additional  factor.  It  might  be  sup- 
l)osed  that  the  tendency  to  hysterical  manifestations  correctly 
ascribed  to  many  women  would  contrast  most  unfavorably, 
in  the  nuVnagement  of  surgical  cases,  with  the  more  phlegjuatic 
masculine  character.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
but  few,  if  any,  truly  hysterical  women  ^\ill  undertake  the  class 
of  labor  under  consideration.  Such  as  do  will  soon  fall  out  of  the 
ranks  through  obvious  incapacity.  The  surgeon  will,  therefore, 
have  no  more  hysteria  in  the  ()])erating-room  from  these  wonieii 
than  frojii  men;  but  he  nuist  not  overlook  the  greater  impres- 
sibility of  these  more  highly  and  dt'licately  organized  members 
of  society,  aiul  sliould  treat  them  more  tenderly  and  also  show 
due  appreciative  c()mi)assion  for  their  injuries.  Symi)athy  is  not 
wasted  upon  suffering  hujuanity  in  any  case,  but  it  is  especially 
grat(4*ul  to  wojiien  and  does  much  toward  tiding  them  through 
their  surgical  ordeals;  lil<e  tine  china,  they  can  not  bear  rough 
treatment  well. 

'■In  the  after-treatment  of  surgical  cases  women  are  but  little 
different  from  men,  save  that  they  are  more  exacting  of  at- 
tendants, juore  complaining  (fault-finding,  ])('rhaps),  and  in  less 
of  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  bed.  Yet  their  greater  desire  to  get  back 
to  work  and  avoid  losing  their  jobs  is  so.nH>  offset  to  their 
natural  lov(>  of  ease  and  the  little  creature  (-omforts  afforded  to  a 
convalescent 

".\fter  recovery,  if  disabilities  ])rove  ])eniuinent.  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  observe  that  wonien  most  readily  and  rapidly  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  altered  circumstances.  This  fact  is  greatly  in  their 
favor.  They  handle  artificial  limbs  better  than  men  do.  tho 
they  may  complain  juore  if  they  fail  to  get  a  good  fit,  and  Avear 
them  longer  without  getting  them  (mt  of  order.  If  given  som«; 
form  of  employment  compatible  with  the  crippling  undergone 
they  soon  show  themsehes  as  u.seful  members  of  society  as  if 
physically  perfect,  and  cause  their  employers  little  further 
trouble  if  pettifogging  attorneys  can  be  eliminated." 
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WHY   WE   DRINK   TEA 

TP>A-D  KIN  KING  seems  to  have  original  id  in  ("hiiia; 
and  tU«- C-him'Se.  aecordiiiE  to  Professor  Kin^.  in  his 
■  Fanners  of  Forty  Centuries,"  driuik  it  first  as  a  sanitary 
measure,  havint;  found  that  boiling  tiieir  water  saved  thejn  from 
tyi)hoi<l  and  afterward  adding:  tea-lea\  es  to  make  the  Itoih-d  water 
palatai)ie.  Dr.  U.  A.  Gortner.  of  the  IJuiversitv  of  Minnesota, 
writinjr  in  Science  (Xew  York,  March  lo),  l>«»lieves  that  tliis  is 
not  an  exact  des<'ri|)tion  of  what  happened,  but  tliat  the  dis- 
i'overy  of  tlie  eflicacy  of  tea  as  a  tyi)li()id  ineventive  came  ;ifter 
its  (general  adoption  in  China 
as  a  ph'asintf  drink.  Dr.  fJort- 
ner  (piot^-s  Professor  Kinir's 
Itook  as  follows  to  iii\'v  his 
view  of  the  matter.  Says  tiiis 
author: 

"Thnnisrhout  tliese  coun- 
tries hoiled  watir,  as  tea,  is 
the  uniMTsal  drink,  adojjted 
no  douht  as  a  pn-ventive 
measure  atjainst  tyi)hoid  fever 
and  aliit'd  diseases.  .  .  .  The 
drinkinti:  of  hoiled  water  has 
l)e«'n  universally  adopted  in 
1he.se  countries  as  an  indixid- 
ually  available  and  thorouyidv 
elhcient  safeji-uard  against 
that  class  of  <leadly  disease 
;;erms  which  it  has  he«ii  al- 
most imi)ossil)le  to  e.\<'lude 
frojn  the  drinkiiifj-water  of 
any  (len.s<dy  jx-opled  country." 

Upon  which  Dr.  Gortner 
comments  as  follows: 

"Those  stat<'ments  would 
indicat(>  the  foHowintr  si - 
(|uence  of  events:  (1)  tlu 
polluti(m  of  the  drinkintr- 
watxT,  (2)  diseas«' arisiufr  from 
this  pollution,  (;{)  hoiliiisr  of 
the  drinking-water  to  pu- 
veut  disease,  (4)  addition  of 
tea-leaves  to  mask  the  insipid 
taste  of  the  ])oiled  •  water. 
While  J  have  no  doubt  but 
that  t-|ie  first  two  items  oc- 
curred in  the 'order  };iven,  1 
have  very  graxj-  donbts  as  to 
the  sequenee  of  flu-  thir<l  and 
fourth  itejus.  It  is  extrejnely 
improbable  thai  it  was  recofj- 
ni/,ed  centuries  ayo  that  ty- 
phoid fever,  etc.,  were  dis- 
seminated by  {)olhition  of  the 
water-supply,    espe<'ially    ina.s- 

jiiiich  as  there  was  no  knowledyfe  f>f  mici()or«:«nisms  or  of 
the  role  which  they  play  in  disease  until  the  work  of  Pasteur 
(IS.'.T  is<»;V). 

"Undoubtedly  di.sea.se  with  the  Chines*',  as  with  every  other 
|)eople,  was  early  rejrarded  as  the  act  of  demons  or  a  visitation 
of  the  jjods. 

"To  m\  mind,  canse  and  elTect  were  somewhat  as  follows: 
(1)  The  <lrinkinfi:- water  was  undoubtedly  i)ollut<'d,  and  ty|)hoi<l. 
cholera,  dysentery,  etc.,  were  endemic.  (2)  Certain  famili«-s  or 
clans  found  that  a  pleasinir  bev  eratre  <'oul<l  l>e  made  by  steepinjr 
till'  U-avesof  t.he  tea-plant  in  hot  water  with  tin-  result  that  they 
•  hank  very  little  if  any  of  the  polluted  waters  without  |)rev  iously 
I'oiiin),'  it.  flil'Their  lu-itfhbors  or  neinhboriu},'  <'ommuiiif ies 
observed  that  these  families  or  clans  who  <lrank  tea  had  rela- 
tively little  di.sea.se  as  compared  with  the  non-tea  drinkers, 
and  as  a  result  the  custom  of  tea-drinkiny  si»read  throughout 
the  larnl  not  because  of  the  belief  that  boiled  water  |)rev  tilted 
disease  and  tea-leaves  modified  the  insipid  taste  of  the 
boiled  water,  but  beeau.se  the  infusion  of  the  tea-leaves  >w;-  xc 
was  looked  upon  as  a  medicine  specilic  for  the  prevention  of  the 
prevalent   diseases." 
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THK  CKKMAN.S  DID  THIS  TO  THK  POMAJEItXS  BOILERS 

Hut  elect rio  welding  made  lliein  as  ^(xmI  a.s  new. 


PEANUTS   AS   FOOD 

NUTS  M.W  HK  I  k>HD  INSTFAD  OF  MEAT  in  the 
diet,  and  they  are  beiniir  so  used  more  and  mon".  They 
are  ricli  in  both  protein  and  fat,  which  makes  them 
comparalile  with  flesii  food.  Meat  is  gfrowinj;;  more  costly,  and 
we  are  learnintr  more  al>out  nut-production,  so  that  it  is  natural 
to  anti<-ipate  a  still  f^reatiT  u.se  of  nuts  as  meat  substitutes. 
In  tiiese  war-times,  too,  people  are  rea<lv  and  willintr  to  try  all 
sorts  of  dietetic  experiments  that  they  would  reje<-t  in  the  piping 
times  of  i)eace.      .\n  editorial  writer  in  I'ln  .loiiriml  of  lh<   .\unr- 

irnii  M (ilicdl  .\ssitcinHnm  (Chi- 
cago, March  2:{)  calls  att4»n- 
tion  to  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  equivalen<-e  of  two  foods  in 
cal()ri«'s  is  not  always  evidence- 
that  <me  can  replace  th«'  other. 
Th(>re  are  other  things  t^)  l»e 
taken  into  account—  hence 
the  imi)ortance  of  carefully  in- 
vest i>i:a  tine:  all  proposed  diet- 
-ary  innovations  from  various 
points  of  view.  This,  A'*  an- 
lohl.  has  recently  been  done 
in  a  most  sati.sfactorA' way^or 
iIh'  peanut,  a  food  which  has 
steadily  }<rown  in  poi)ularity 
so  that  it  seems  about  to  U' 
transferred  from  the  catcgorj' 
of  a  delicacy  to  that  of  atnofe 
staple  it<'m  in  the  dit't.  Says 
tlie  writer: 

"The  i)eanut  enters  into 
the  preparation  of  most  of 
the  vegetable  'meat  substi- 
tute's' long;  warudy  advo<'at«'d 
}>y  the  ve}!:etarians  and  now 
uuule  more  conspicutnis  by  the 
•rovernmental  admonition  to 
"eat  less  meat';  and  ))eanut 
'butters'  or  'pastos'  are  widiv 
ly  used.  To-day  the  value  'Of 
the  peanut  crop,  whi<-h  is  di- 
vided between  the  producti<m 
of  the  })romisine:  j)eanut-oil, 
peanut-t'ak«'for  animal  fodder, 
and  roasted  p<anuts  for  hu- 
man ft>od,  has  be^un  to  tot«l 
many  millions  of  dollars.  At 
the  Ihiiversity  of  Wisconsin, 
Daniels  and  Loui;hlin  have 
demonstrated  by  feedin>r-cx- 
lurinxMits  on  aninutls  that  the 
|)eanut  can  supply  adequate 
protein  ...  in  sutlicient  prop«)rtions  for  {growth  and  repnw 
diiction.  It  also  can  furnish  an  abundance  of  the  water- 
soluble  vitamin.  The  food  as  used  in  the  human  dietary  dt>es 
not,  however,  yiehl  th»'  >ri'owth-promotinf:  fat-.solub|e  vitamin, 
which  has  come  to  be  recofrni/.ed  as  a  remarkable  constituent 
of  butter  fat  and  vk\i  fat;  nor  are  the  inorfjanic  <M)nstitu<'nts 
adetjuati-  in  cpiality  to  supply  sufficient  calcium  and  certain 
elements.  Of  course,  the  peanut  is  not  u.sed  as  a  sole  .source 
of  nutrients  for  nuni;  nevertheless,  the  delineation  of  its  |)hysi- 
olofjic  value  enables  one  to  delin*'  more  intellitreiitlv  the  place 
which  it  can  take  in  the  ration.  Daniels  and  Lou^rhlin  foresee 
an  increasing  usefidness  for  the  peanut,  now  that  its  real 
value  has  been  .scieutitically  established.  When  we  consider 
the  l»road  areas,  they  say,  which  may  be  ada|)ted  for  jrrow- 
\\\\l  the  crop,  and  the  fa<-t  that  our  f«)od-sui)ply  f«'nds  toward 
a  wider  use  «)f  th«'  s«'e<ls  of  |>lants,  it  .seems  ai)propriate  to  ex- 
pect that  the  |>eanut,  when  rightly  supplenniited.  will  form 
a  staple  article  of  the  hiinuvn  «lietary.  Like  the  st)y-bean. 
which  has  lately  come  into  new  |)romin»'nce  in  .\nu'ri<'an  hom«>s, 
the  peanut  needs  «)nly  to  have  ad«led  suitable  inorganic  salts 
and  the  fat-.solul»le  acee.sst»ry  to  nu»ke  it  a  complete  foo«l." 
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WELDING    DAMAGED   GERMAN   SHIPS 

WIIKN  CKi^MAN  HANDS  took  (Icrtnaii  liaiiiiiicrs 
and  smashed  tlic  ciif^incs  in  the  hm  Ci<'rnian  liners  at 
lloh()k«'n.  tlu'  (Jrrinan  mind  did  not  expect  the  I'nited 
States  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
However,  as  everybody  knows,  these  ])oats  have  for  months 
been  in  the  United  States  ser\ice,  and  some  have  made  trans- 
athmtic  trips  in  record  time.  Indeed,  it  seems  tluit  the  re|)airs 
of  machinery  were  com])h'ted  lu-fore  the  vessels  were  fully  o\<'r- 
hauied  and  equipped  as  transports,  so  that  the  damage  to  the 
enfrines  did  not  delay  the  use  of  our  vessels  in  the  .slifrhtcst .  for 
they  were  availabU"  as  soon  as  if  the  Germans  had  not  laid  hands 
on  the  machiner\  at  all.  Besides,  many  of  the  damaged  parts 
were  strengthened  and  improved  by  the  repairs.  This  success 
was  due,  we  have  ])een  told,  to  a  stroke  of  Yankee  mechanical 
genius  in  the  first  use  of  electric  welding  on  a  large  scaU-.  The 
treatment  of  cast  iron  by  this  method  was  so  little  known  that, 
its  employment  in  the  present  (emergency  was  considered  bj- 
many    shipping    experts    a    lia/.ardous    cxix'riment.      As    Coin- 

i>  \.MA(;i;i>  iiiiiii-rid  - 


I.NSKKT   IN    I'LACK,   KE.\UY  FOK  WEbDXNO.  ■ 

'  .Ml    toUl.    llie   pniiciijlt!   of  elwtric   weldint?   has   been   ai)|)lit<l    lo 

firtwii  ship.s  in  the  port  of  New  York.     Of  thrao  .ships,   all  an-  in 

(•()iniiii.s.,;i()n    and     will     prol)al)iy    l)c    n^ady    for   scrvicii   before    this 

arlicle  appears   in  print." 


mander  K.   P.  .lessop,   l'.  S.   X.,   tells  the  story  in  the  March 
number  of  [ ntcni(tlii)ii<il  Marine  Enfjinerring  (New  York): 

"It  was  api)reciated  that  the  rapid  repair  of  th(>se  vessels 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  to  that  end  the  collector 
appointed  ;i  board  of  railwtiy  engin«>ers  to  investigate  the  damage 
to  the  nuichinery  to  these  a cssels  .vith  a  view  to  the  use  of 
electric  welding  where  it  could  be  done  satisfactorily.  This 
board,  headed  by  the  considtijig  engineer  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
consisted  of  the  electrical  engineer  of  the  Xew  York  Central, 
the  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Krio,  one  general  fore- 
man from  th(>  Krie,  and  one  general  foremtui  from  the  New  York 
Central.  The  railroad  engineers  were  i)robably  the  only  ones 
in  this  country  who  had  made  any  extensive  successful  use  of 
electric  welding  in  connection  with  cast  iron. 

"The  Shipping  Board  had  also  appointed  a  board  of  engineers 
to  inspect  these  vessels.  The  inspections  by  these  two  boards 
were  made  at  the  same  time,  altho  the  boards  worked  sepa- 
rately. The  report  of  the  board  of  engineers  for  the  Shipping 
Board  recommended  th(,'  renewal  of  all  cylinders  which  werc^ 
badly  damaged.  The.se  recomnu'ndations  were  made  without 
any  idea  of  the  use  of  electrical  or  other  methods  of  welding,  and 
were  therefore  not  of  any  use  as  to  titne  and  cost  if  welding 
processes  were  applied.  The  report  of  the  electric  welders  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  stating  that  all  damaged  cylinders  could 
be  reclaimed. 


l.\    JUKXE. 


Before  welding,  ready  for  insert.      "Great  opposition  to  the  eleetrie 

welding  of  east -iron  cylinders  devi^lopt^d  among  certain    engineers, 

and  it    was   with   the  greatest  dittieulty  that  eons«'nt  was   ol)tained 

for  a  trial  of  this  method." 


"Great  oi)position  to  the  electric  welding  of  cast-iron  cylin- 
(h^rs  developed  among  certain  engineers,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  consent  w^as  obtained  for  a  trial  of  this 
method.  With  so  much  at  stake,  and  considering  the  time 
elem(>nt,  the  logical  procedure  would  be  to  repair  one  cylinder 
by  this  method  and  to  put  this  cylinder  through  a  series  of 
drastic  tests.  Unfortunateh^  this  method  was  not  pursued, 
and  the  controversy  with  regard  to  the  methods  to  be  applied 
m  th(>se  repairs  continued  until  the  larger  Aessels  were  turned 
ov(>r  to  the  Navy  Dei)artmcnt  to  be  fitted  as  transports,  about 
tlie  middle  of  July,  1917. 

"All  told,  the  principle  of  eleetrie  welding  has  been  applied 
to  lifteen  ships  in  the  port  of  New  York.  Of  these  ships,  all 
are  in  commission  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  service  befon; 
this  article  ai)pears  in  print.  In  no  case  known  to  the  writer 
will  the  repairs  to  the  propulsive  machinery  of  the  vessels  delay 
tliem  beyond   the  time  necessary  to  equi|)  them  as  transports. 
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THK   FI.N'ISHKD  WKIJ). 

■  In  all  the  work  which  has  bei-n  inidertaken  l)y  the  electric  welders 

there  has  never  l)een  a  failure:  this  in  face  of  the  fact   that  almost 

every  conceivable  kind  of  patch   has  been   handled,  and  also  in  face 

of  the  fact  that  the  work  has  been  very  much  more  extensive  than 

any  ever  before  attempted." 
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III  istratMiii«  I 


riM«  <if  "  Tlio  J<i.ij 


nl  of  ttto  Amorlran  Mi'<lii*lll  AMi>iriatitiit, "  ChioaKu 

HOW   THK    ROI.LI\(;    ('HITCH    AVOKKS. 


I-  llniin-s  ;ii   llir  Kip  i«'pi'<'MTil   lilt-  position  of  llic  shoiilcliT.  and  sliow  tlu>  liori/(>iit<tl  instead  of  tlic  ol<l  ii))-ai)(l-ilown  motion.     TIk-  )t;iiicnt   :iIk<> 
rovtTs  till-  s;itnc  (lisiaiicf  with  fewer  stops.     Kor   i)iir;)(>scs   of  ilhistrHtion  llu»  sliafl  of  this  cniurli  is  Krwitly  shortened. 


Ill  (»tlnr  \s(>r(ls.  In  tin-  list-  ol'  cWK-lric  wrldiiif::  all  ol'  the  voss«ls 
will  havf  ht>«(n  got  out  as  quickly  as  would  liavc  Im-cii  the 
e4is«'  had  no  damage  to  the  main  machinery  been  d<m<'  by  the 
(lermans,   the  vessels  heing  in  other  respects  l)adly  run  down 

and  in  ne<'d  of  extensive  overhaid 

"Of  course,  it  is  imi)ortant  in  such  special  v.ork  as  this  that 
the  operators  l)e  the  most  skilful  ol)tainal>h'.  In  the  Avork 
which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  (lennaii  shii)s  the  operators 
have  not  been  ))articiilarly  skiUed  men  in  all  cases  on  account 
of  the  ^reat  number  necessary  and  the  comparati\ cly  few  who 
are  fairly  skilled  in  this  art.  .  .  . 
'  "It  is  thought  to  be  a  re- 
nuirkable  fact  that  in  all  the 
work  whicli  has  l>(>en  un<ler- 
taken  by  the  electric  w»'lders 
there  has  never  been  a  failure; 
this  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
almost  every*  conceivable  kind 
f)f  patch  has  bt^en  lian<lled,  and 
also  in  face  of  the  fact  that  tin 
work  has  been  very  much  more 
exten.sive  than  any  ever  before 
attempted.  I  Ix'lieve  tliis  is 
practically  the  tirst  of  its  kind 
of  any  moment  to  be  attempt- 
ed in  marine  en(;ine<riii^'.  Th< 
writ+'r's  confirmed  belief  is  that 
the  scra|)pin^  of  <'ast-iron  parts 
of  machinery  is  entirely  iimie- 
ce.s.sjirv  and  will  very  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  can  not 
})(•  too  strongly  insisted  tliat  in 
every  case  in  which  this  method 
has  been  u.sed  th(^  repaired  job 
has  been  fully  as  strong  as  it 
was  before  the  damage  was 
committed,  and  in  most  cases 
stronger  in  the  jiarticiihir  i)art 
affiHttiid." 


II'    l.'^    M>.H 


At.llie  riffht  t)ie  crutcli  is  folded  up  and   tlie  roller  is  eoinparatively 

short;    al    tlie   U'ft    it    has  h(>en   opeiu'd    up   and   the  roller   extended 

by  ;i   sjmpic  haiid-nioMwiietn . 


TOO  .MICH  IRRK; ATION— 

That      irrigation      may     lie 

carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  waterlog  tli<  land  and  reciuirc 
drainage  works  to  reliexc  it  will  l>e  a  new  idea  to  most  of  our 
readers;  yet  this  is  preci.sely  what  has  ha|)|>eiu>d  in  Colorado, 
according  to  a  writer  in  'I'hr  KiKjindriinj  Xciv.-i- lit  cord  (New- 
York).     Says  this  paper; 

"Drainage  ditching  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  ('(dorado,  is 
r('quired  to  relieve  the  land  of  excess  water  due  to  careless 
irrigation  and  the  flow  from  numerous  artesian  wells.  The 
valley  is  a  level  tract,  about  .").')  by  110  nnles.  without  rivers 
or  ravines  to  afTonl  natural  drainage  for  the  water  that  comes 
to  it  from  higher  le\(ls.  Heneatli  the  gra\flly  subsoil  there  is 
water  under  |)ressure.  Xearly  every  ranch  has  a  flowing  well, 
and  numy  of  the-^^e  are  allowed  to  run  contiiunmsly,  causing 
an  additional  amount  of  surface  water.  I'lider  these  conditions. 
and  witli  excessi\e  irrigation,  the  land  has  be«'ome  water- 
logged, so  that  a  comprehensive  system  of  drainage  is  neech'd  for 
virtinilly  the  entire  area.  Kxteiisive  work  of  t*his  kind  is  being 
»h)ii(!  by  the  Charles  iV;  Cibson  Comi)any.  of  Alamosa.  Colo.. 
which  owns  large  tracts  of  the  land  and  develops  them  for  set- 

♦••"'nent Over  one  Inindred  miles  of  ditchi  s   have   already 

been  excavated." 


A    CRUTCH    >\Tni    ROCKERS 

THE  J'KIXCIPLE  OF  THK  J40CKJXG-CJIA1H  has 
been  ajjplied  to  the  ordinary  enit^h  by  Dr.  liolxrt  G, 
Hall,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  with  a(l\antageous  residts 
which  he  enumerates  in  a  ])reliminary  report  on  the  new  device, 
contributed  to  The  Journal  of  the  American  Mfiliral  Axsociaiwn 
(Chicago,  March  0).  The  lower  end  of  tJie  crutch  is  con- 
verted   into   what    is  iiractically  the  segment   of  a  wheel,  with 

the  residt  that  motion  is 
smooth  and  the  body  pn*- 
gresses  in  nearly  a  horizontal 
line.  With  the  j)re.sent  form 
of  crutch,  Dr.  Hall  reminds 
us,  the  tip  is  at  a  fi.vt  posititm 
on  the  ground,  and  the  crutch, 
as  a  radius,  revolves  about  it. 
The  shoulder  thus  follows  an 
arc,  ri.sing  and  falling  with 
each  step.  For  a  .V>-inch 
(•rul<-li.  if  the  user's  weight  is 
ISO  i)ounds  and  he.  takes  a 
2 '  2-f<H)t  stej),  he  will  rise  and 
fall  2  inches,  which  nutans 
that  ;iO  foot-pounds  of  energy 
are  wasted  at  each  erut.ph 
step.     Dr.  Hall  go«\s  on: 

"1  ha\e  de\ised  a  rolling 
crutch  which  I  iH'lieve  has 
many  ad\ant;iges  oxer  the  old 
form.  I  rei)ro<luc«'  in  nutal 
the  shoulder  curve  of  the 
crutch  as  it  rotates,  and  apply 
this  metal  arc  in  the  form  of 
a  nx'ker  to  the  base  of  the 
crutch.  WluMi  such  a  crut<'h 
is  iise<l  the  upjMr  end  travels 
ill  a  straight  line.  Tiiis  has  been  prov(>d  both  theoreti<'ally 
and  i)ractically.  This  arc  or  rocker  ap|>lied  to  the  ba.M-  of 
the  rolling  crutch  is  the  arc  of  a  circle  who.se  radius  «>(|uals 
the  length  of  the  crutch.  In  actual  practisi'  1  have  taken  as  a 
radius  of  my  arcs  a  line  an  inch  and  a  half  longer  than  the 
crutch,  .so  as  to  hav«>  the  center  of  rotation  at  the  middle  of 
the  shoulder-joint. 

"The  use  of  the  rolling  f-rulch  transfers  the  center  of  rotation 
from  the  ground  to  the  slioidder-joint,  and  thereby  jmwures 
for  the  cripple  a  smooth  ami  eflicient  wh«>el-like  forward  motiiui 
instead  of  the  jerky,  U|>-and-down  hobble  so  characteristic  of 
the  old  crutch.  .\1  |)res«.nt  the  man  is  stumj)ing  along  on  the 
spokes  of  a  rindess  wheel,  but  this  rolling  crutch  puts  a  rim  on 
the  wheel,  greallx    to  his  advantage.      The  rolling  motion  is  just 

like  that   of  a   wheel 

"With  the  ordimiry  crutch(>s  and  with  the  rolling  crutch  I 
walked  a  nieasun-d  distance  of  '2(K)  feet,  using  a  moderately  long 
ste|)  in  each  <'ase.  With  the  old  crutch  .seventy-five  steps  were 
taken,  including  both  normal  h-g  and  crutch  steps.  With  the 
rolling  crutch  sixty-four  steps  covered  the  distance.  This  shows 
a  saving  of  about  II  jH-r  cent,  in  the  number  of  steps  taken  in 
favor  of  the  rolling  crutch.  When  we  consider  that  half  of  the 
steps  taken  ill  each  test  were  normal  leg-ste)is  and  about  e{iual. 


Tlir   Lilcrnrv 


ni<£rst   for 
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tho  distuiK'c  gained  is  made  l)y  the  superior  effieieney  of  the 
thirty-two  rolling-crutch  stej)s  o\er  the  thirty-se\-eu  common- 
crutch  steps.     This  virtually  amounts  to  28  per  cent." 

The  disadvantages  of  these  crutches  are  obvious,  Dr.  Hall 
confesses;  they  are  cumbersome  and  apt  to  get  in  the  way  of  other 
people,  they  are  heavier  than  the  old  crutch,  more  expensive,  and 
more  complicated.  Tlie  advantages  are  less  obvious  at  first  sight, 
but  he  considers  them  fundamentally  important.  He  takes 
I  hem  up  in  order  and  (h'scussfs  tlietn  in  substance  as  follows: 

"1.  Tlie  nuition  at  the  a.xilla  |armpit|  is  all  or  mostly — 
depending  on  the  length  of  tin  arc-in  the  direction  of  progre.s.s. 

"2.  .\  longer  st+'p  i.s  possilile  with  the  same  length  of  crutch. 

"3.  \  more  din'ct  support  of  the  body  is  provided  at  all 
stages  of  the  step. 

"4.  Direct  participation  of  the  arms  in  the  entire  forwaid 
step  is  possible.  If  the  |)atient  bears  his 
weight  on  his  hands,  as  most  (!o,  and 
grasps  the  metal  handles  in  front  of  the 
usual  ones,  his  weight  alone  will  cau.se  the 
cnitches  to  rotate  in  such  a  way  that  he 
will  iuo\-e  forward.  This  procedure  is 
helpful  against  a  wind,  over  rough  ground, 
and  especially  up-liill.  * 

"o.  .\t  each  end  of  the  roUing  step 
the  crutch  acts  like  an  ordinary  crutch, 
but  only  the  most  efticient  portion  of  the 
curve  (the  nearly  horizontal  one)  is  used. 

"6.  For  the  .same  length  of  step  a  better 
angle  is  obtainetl  with  "the  ground. 
Measurement  shows  that  the  angle  of  the 
effective  support  of  the  roUing  crutch 
with  the  ground  is  88  degrees,  while 
that  of  the  old  crutch  is  72  degrees,  or  1() 
degrees  more  acute.  It  is  ob\'ious  that 
the  latter  angle  tends  to  cause  slipping 
when  the  weight  of  the  body  is  applied  to 
the  old  crutch.  Tlius  at  all  stages  of  th(i 
step  the  rolling  crutch  is  the  more  secure. 

"7.  Reaching  is  eliminated  largely  hy 
the  u.se  of  the  new  crutch;  instead  of 
this  the  arc  is  simply  swung  forward 
and  the  curve  does  the  rest. 

"S.  There  is  h'ss  sinking  in  the  .soft 
earth  or  snow.  This  point  was  brought 
to  my  attention  by  a  one-legged  man 
who  was  trying  the  crutches. 

"9.  The  cur\<'  of  the  roller  on  the.se 
crutches  is  so  slight  that  uneven  ground 
may  be  traveled  over  more  easily  than 
with  any  wheel  in  common  u.se. 

"10.  Cireat  stability  is  obtained.  A 
man  resting  on  these  crutches  can  no 
more  tip  forward  or  l)ack\vard  than  a 
wagon-wheel  can  roll  of  itself. 

"11.  Hy  a  simple  variation  in  the  cur\  e 
(»f  the  roller  or  a  slight  change  in  the  angle 
that  the  roller  bears  to  the  staft'  part  of 
the  crutch,  the  crutch-step  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  down-hill  loll. 

"  12.  The  jar  occasioned  by  the  crutch 
step  is  less. 

"  i;i.  (loingup-and  down-stairs  is  both 
safer  and  easier  with  the  rolling  crutch. 
On  the  stairs  the  man  walks  on  the  tips 
of  the  arcs,  leaving  the  arcs  themselves 
projecting  over  the  stair  below. 

"The  one-legged  men  that  have  tried  these  crutches  assure  me 
that  they  are  a  givat  impro\ement  over  the  old  form.  These 
rolling  crutehes  liave  been  worked  out  so  recently,  however, 
that  more  actual  use  l)y  cripples  is  necessary  to  test  their 
practicality." 

FAREWELL  TO  LINEN— This  is  the  psychological  time,  says 
an  editorial  writer  in  The  Textile  World  Journal  (New  York, 
March  2),  for  dry-goods  retailers  to  eliminate  their  ancient  and 
silly  camouflage  about  linen  collars,  cuffs,  shirts,  underwear, 
and  bed-sheets.     He  goes  on: 

"They  could  hardly  be  expected  to  abandon  this  fiction  as  long 
as  they  carried  in  stock  and  sold  an  occasional  shirt  or  collar 


made  wholl>-  or  in  part  of  linen.  But  now  that  the  British 
embargo  will  soon  cut  of!"  all  such  suj)plies  it  .is  foolish  to  dis- 
semble any  longer.  The  truth  will  have  to  be  told  some  day, 
and  there  will  never  bo  a  better  time  than  now^  After  the 
war  is  over  those  few  p(H)i)le  who  demand  and  are  willing  to 
pay  the  extra  prices  for  linen  sheets,  lingerie,  collars,  and  shirts, 
ma.v  be  able  to  obtain  them  in  an  occasional  store  catering  to 
the  exclusive  trade,  but  the  majority  of  consumers  will  know 
that  it  is  cotton   that  they  want  and   will   demand   it." 


rsiN(i  THF,   •■  ROCKI 

Witli  hotli  feel 


AMERICAN  ROADS  ON  FRENCH   SOIL 

/A  MKRICAN  ROAD-ENGINRP:HSwill  build  during  1918, 
/-^     in   tlie  i-ear  of  our  forces  in  France,  enough  military 

-*■     -^  high\\a\s  to  reach  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.     Mr. 

U.  ().  Skinner,  of  the  International  Motor  ("omjjany,  says,  in  a 
jjres.s-bulletin,  that  good  roads  are  playing 
a  \  ital  part  in  the  present  war.  Motor- 
trucks, he  asserts,  have  "leapt  to  the  front 
as  the  modern  pacemaker  of  flexible  trans- 
portation," and  new  and  better  roads  are 
.seen  to  be  most  necessary  for  the  proper 

liacking  up   of   the   fighting  forces.     Ho 

• 
goes  on: 

"^lotor-trucks  by  the  thousands  will 
contribute  an  enormous  advantage  to 
United  States  road  -  engineers  engaged 
in  new  construction  back  of  our  lines. 
To  the  special  road-building  battalions 
is  delegated  the  important  task  of  keep- 
ing Unes  of  communication  constantly 
open,  and  the  fleet  of  trucks  will  be 
composed  of  several  thousand  dump- 
trucks,  hot-road  oilers,  pressure  sprinklers 
for  making  water-bound  macadam,  gaso- 
line tank-trucks,  printing-press  trucks 
for  printing  blue  -  prints,  instructions, 
plans,  reports,  etc.,- machine-shop  trucks, 
blacksmith  and  tool-repairing  trucks. 

"Altho  France  is  particidarly  well  en- 
dowed with  good  roads,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary for  military  reasons  to  construct 
many  new  lines.  The  tremendous  task 
of  keeping  these  roads  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  building  new  ones  at  the 
same  time,  can  well  be  imagined  when 
it  is  realized  that  so  far  as  wear  and  tear 
are  concerned  war-traffi(!  is  ten  times  as 
great  as  that  on  Fifth  A\enue,  New  York. 
"IMost  of  the  roads  of  PVance  are 
built  of  water-bound  macadam.  The 
jjeculiar  natun;  of  the  French  soil,  which 
is  of  limestom;  formation,  lends  itself 
readily  to  com))action  under  the  loud- 
roller  and  makes  a  very  good  road-build- 
ing material,  altho  it  requires  constant 
maintenanc(^  T\u\  British,  however, 
introduced  the  tarred  surface  road,  and 
an  increasing  mileage  of  that-  type  is 
found  back  of  the  British  lines.  One  of 
the  |)rincipal  objections  to  the  water- 
bound  macadam  road  near  the  front  is 
the  dust  which  rises  from  it  in  dry 
weather  under  hea\y  war-traffic.  (  louds 
of  dust  draw  artillery-fire  from  the  enemy,  and  for  this  reason 
United  States  engineers,  in  planning  road-construction  and 
maintenance  near  the  American  front,  will  i)rol)ably  utilize  large 
quantities  of  tar  coating,  which  is  freely  obtainable  in  France. 
"Of  course  the  pre.s.sing  object  of  American  road-construction 
is  to  provide  for  the  immediate  needs  of  our  forces,  but  the 
work  carries  wath  it  both  utilitarian  and  historic  value.  When 
Caesar's  legions  poured  through  Gaul  and  into  Britain  and 
returned  to  Rome  again  they  left  in  their  wake  military  roads  so 
carefully  constructed  that  many  sections  remain  to-day  as 
permanent  monuments  of  their  presence.  American  system  and 
modern  methods  likewise  promise  to  contribute  many  enduring 
benefits  to  France.  Our  road-building  battalions  are  going 
about  their  work  scientifically  and  many  American-built  high- 
wavs  will  remain  to  become  of  immeasurable  value  to  France." 


N(i-CH.V1R       r'KTTTCH, 

off  tlic  Kroniul. 
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WAR  -TIME  -  FOOD  -  PROBLEMS 

l*n'p(in-(l  for   THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  by  the   UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION, 
and  especially  designed  for  High   School   Use 


POUND   FOR   POUND— THE   50-50   RULE 


n 
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F  I  COULD  only  do  something  to  lulpl" 
SiKjh  is  the  thoupht.  uttcn'cl  or  unuttcrod,  which  rises 
in  the  hearts  of  all  {)atriotie  citizens,  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week.  For  the  sake  of  our  soldiers  and  the  Allies 
with  their  families,  the  true  patriot  is  making  every  effort  and 
sacrifice  he  can  think  of.  He  buys  Liberty  Bonds  or  Thrift 
Stamps,  and  subscribes  to  all  sorts  of  relief-work.  He  writes 
cheery  letters  to  the  boys  whom  he  knows  at  the  front.  In  all 
these  things  he  is  loyal  and  helpful. 

But  often,  as  he  reads  or  hears  of  the  need  for  our  food  (and 
especially  our  wheat)  among  the  Allies,  he  wishes  that  there 
were  some  direct  manner  in  which  he  might  help,  that  there  were 
some  way  he  might  take  ])r(>ad  out  of  his  own  i)antry.  carry  it 
to  the  post-oflict*  or  steamship-wharf,  and  send  it  direct  to  France. 

AN  EFFECTIVE  WAY  TO  HELP— That  he  can  not  do.  But 
he  cun  do  soiuet  hingeven  more  effective — let  some  one  else  send  the 
wheat.     And  that  some  one  else  is  his  Government — his  nation. 

People  might  try  to  accomi)iish  this  in  two  ways.  One  would 
l»e  for  every  individual  to  take  out  of  his  larder  a  certain  amount 
of  the  needed  wheat-Hour,  and  voluntarily  turn  it  in  to  some 
Government  agency.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  in  a  country  of 
110,000.()(X)  population  this  would  lead  to  utter  confusion. 

The  other  and,  of  course,  the  simpl(>r  way — to  let  the  United 
States  have  a  chance  to  secure  your  surplus  wheat  to  ship  to 
France — is  not  to  hiiij  it  irt  the  first  place. 

Starting  with  that  idea  as  a  basis,  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  put  into  effect  on  February  28,  1918,  the  plan  of 
having  people  buy  their  wheat-Hour  from  the  retailer  on  what  is 
known  as  tlie  pound-for-jjound,  or  .')()-.")0,  method. 

REASON  IN  THE  50-50  RULE— This  plan,  both  as  it  applies 
to  the  retailer  and  tiie  purchasing  consumer,  is  simple,  but  an 
illustration  may  make  it  clearer. 

Suppose  a  certain  kind  of  hemp-cord  were  needed  by  the  Allies 
for  conducting  successful  war-operations.  And  suppose  there 
were  only  a  limited  amount  of  this  special  cord  available.  What 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  would-be  purchasers  should  be 
instructed  to  buy  only  a  little  of  it  and  to  get  with  it  other  cords 
or  twines  to  serve  the  purpose?  Patriotic  peopl(>  would  see  the 
point  at  once,  and  would  agree  gladly,  so  that  a  needed  amount  of 
that  special  hemp-cord  might  be  used  in  winning  the  war. 

An  identical  situation  exists  to-day  with  wheat.  Wheat  is 
the  certain  kind  of  food  needed  to  conduct  one  war-operation — 
feeding  the  Allies  and  our  troops.  There  is  only  a  limited  amount 
of  wheat  available.  What  is  more  reasonable  than  to  ask  people 
to  buy  less  wheat  and  to  buy  with  it  other  foods  which  will 
serve  the  purpo.se  equally  well?  Wheat  or  substitutes — it's 
all  one  to  the  person  who  really  longs  to  help  win  the  war. 

THE  RULE  IN  PRACTISE— In  practise,  the  scheme  works 
out  thus:  When  nmj  rclnilcr  sells  you  a  certain  number  of  pounds 
of  ivhcal-Jlour  he  must  sell  you  with  it  an  equal  weight  of  food  prod- 
ucts selected  from  among  the  follou-ing:  corn-meal,  corn-jlour, 
edible  corn-starch,  hominy,  corn-grits,  barley-flour,  rice,  rice-flour, 
potato-flour,  street-potato  flour,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  soy-bean  flour, 
feterita-flour  and  me(ds,  buckirhent-flour. 

You  can  l)uy  the  whole  weight  in  one  commodity  or  divide  it 
up  as  you  choose.  That  is,  suppose  you  were  buying  twelve 
pounds  of  wheat-Hour.  You  could  get  twelve  pounds  of  corn- 
meal  also;  or  six  of  corn-meal  and  six  of  oatmeal;  or  four  of 
corn-nu-al,  four  of  oatmeal,  and  four  of  hominy;  or  two  of  corn- 
meal,  one  of  cornstarch,  two  (»f  hominy,  three  of  rice,  three  of 
rolled  oats,  and  one  of  buckwheat.  You  see  there  are  any  number 
of  ways  you  <-an  make  sel"ctions  among  (he  substitutes  to  e(|ual 
tlie  weight  of  whtat-tlour  vou  are  l)uyiiig. 

BUYINC;  SMALL  (QUANTITIES  Of  <-our.se.  if  one  w.-re  buy- 
ing wheat-Hour  in  l(K)-|>ound  (|uantities  it  might  be  inconvenient 
to  have  to  get  so  large  an  amount  of  substitutes,  but  no  loyal 
housekeeper  even  thinks  of  getting  wheat-Hour  in  large  quan- 
tities nowadays.  Besides,  a  recent  regulation  forbids  any  in- 
dividual in  town  or  city  from  buying  more  than  "J."*  pounds  ol" 
wheat-Hour  at  one  time;  or  any  one  in  the  country  from  buying 
more  than  .")()  pounds.  So  that,  of  course,  nuikes  it  less  likely 
that  auvbodv  will  be  o\  erbunleufd  with  the  substitute  cereals. 


USING  UP  SUBSTITUTES— And,  anyway,  a  good  housekeeper 
finds  it  no  great  trouble  to  adjust  her  cookery  and  her  meals  so 
as  to  use  up  the  substitutes  without  effort.  There  are  so  many 
recipes  nowadays  for  lessening  the  amoimt  needed  in  breatl, 
and  so  many  dishes  utilizing  the  substitute  foods  mentioned  in 
the  50-50  ride,  that  there  is  small  excuse  for  not  knowing  and 
using  them.  In  fact,  wherever  you  hear  any  woman  complain- 
ing of  the  pound-for-pound  or  50-50  rule,  you  are  fairly  safe  in 
assuming  that  either  she  is  a  secoitd-ratc  housekeeper  or  else  is  not 
willing  to  do  her  share  in  helping  win  the  war. 

REPORTING  THE  SLACKER— And  an  even  more  unmis- 
takable state  of  affairs  exists  in  the  case  of  any  grocer  who 
breaks  the  50-.50  rule,  selling  wheat-flour  alone  without  any  of 
the  required  i)roducts  in  addition.  If  you  know  of  any  retailer 
who  does  that,  you  can  be  sure  he  is  a  man  who  will  bear  watching. 
Always  report  him  at  once  to  your  city  or  county  P^ood  Ad- 
ministrator. The  retailer  who  violates  the  50-50  rule  may  escape 
the  possibl(>  penalty  of  ))eing  |)ut  xi]H)n  a  black  list,  which  \\\\\ 
prevent  his  getting  further  supplies  from  wholesalers,  but  he 
can  not  escape  the  condemnation  of  public  opinion.  That  will 
be  certain  to  brand  him  as  one  who  failed  to  j)lay  a  patriot's 
part  in  his  country's  hour  of  need.  P'ortunately,  there  are  few 
such  retaih>rs. 

THE  EXCEPTIONS— There  are  two  exceptions  to  be  noted  in 
the  application  of  the  50-50  rule.  One  of  these  concerns  graham 
Hour  and  whole-wheat  Hour.  With  both  of  these,  less  of  the 
wheat-berry  is  lost  in  milling  than  with  the  usual  wheat-flour. 
In  other  words,  they  make  a  bushel  of  wheat  go  further.  Ac- 
cordingly with  e^•ery  five  pounds  of  them  which  the  retailer  sells, 
only  three  pounds  of  substitutes  need  be  purchased. 

The  other  exception  is  in  regard  to  mixed  flours.  When  any 
mixed  flour  contains  .50  jier  cent,  or  more  of  ingredients  other 
than  wheat,  it  may  be  sold  alone,  for  it  is  observing  the  50-50 
rule  in  itself.  But  if  this  mixed  flour  contains  less  than  50  per 
cent,  of  substitute  ingredi(>nts,  that  difference  must  be  made  up 
by  other  i)urchases.  For  instance,  suppose  you  bought  four 
pounds  of  mixed  flour  composed  of  three  pounds  wheat-flour 
and  one  pound  substitutes.  Along  with  that  mixed  flour  you 
would  have  to  buy  two  pounds  of  some  other  substitute  (corn- 
meal,  rice,  oatmeal,  etc.).  In  so  doing  you  would  be  carrying 
out  of  that  store  a  total  of  three  pounds  of  wheat  and  three 
of  substitutes.  The  mere  fact  that  part  of  the  substitutes  had 
been  mixed  with  the  Avheat  befori'  you  bought  it  would  not  matter 
at  all,  because  th(>  pountl-for-pound,  or  50-50,  principle  would  be 
operating  soundly. 

in  brief,  the  wheat-flour  situation,  from  the  consumer's  point 
of  view,  should  come  down  to  this:  Buy  as  little  wheat-flour  as 
po.ssible. 

When  you  have  to  buy  wheat-flour,  you  must  buy  with  it  an 
equal  weight  from  among  the  specified  substitutes.  But,  if 
possible,  buy  and  use  even  more  substitutes  than  you  do  wheat- 
flour.  Make  the  compidsory  50-50  ride  a  voluntary  40-GO  one 
for  yourself:  40  per  cent,  wheat  to  00  per  cent,  substitutes.  It 
will  help  to  keep  wheat -shij)s  moving  toward  France.  And  that, 
as  will  be  dwelt  on  later,  is  a  duty  which  this  nation  must  sted- 
fastly  live  up  to  <luring  (he  coming  months. 

QUESTIONS  FOR   DISCUSSION 

/.    117(1/  is  corn  so  useful  a  substitute  for  wheat/ 

:.'.    Do  you  know  how  corn-flour  differs  from  corn-meal/ 

.)'.  Xame  as  many  dishes  as  you  can  which  may  be  made  from 
corn  products.      How  many  of  these  do  you  have  in  your  own  home? 

',.  .Mtho  all  the  substitutes  mentioned  in  the  ,')0-.')0  rule  are  fre- 
quently not  obtaintdde  in  any  one  town,  why  does  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  substitutes  included  hare  a  farorable  effect  on  trans- 
jiortation  problems,' 

5.  Why  is  it  a  wise  plan  to  give  preference  to  substitutes  which  are 
rai.'<ed  in  your  part  of  the  country' 

a.  Does  your  family  understand  the  .'>0-50  rule  and  buy  ac- 
cordingly/ 

7.    What  substitutes  are  most  used  in  your  home? 
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UNITED   STATES   SCHOOL-GARDEN   ARMY 


Food  will  will  tiie  war! 
Sliips  will  win  the  war! 
Coal  will  win  the  war! 
Airplanes  will  win  the  warl 

THE  SLOGANS  miKht  he  all  comhinMl  into  one!     Effi- 
ciency will  win  the  war. 
The  enlistment  of  every  agency  for  the  development  of 
every  material  resource  is  what  the  situation  demands  to  brinj^ 
us  victory. 

The  men  are  generally  mobilized  in  the  Army  and  in  produc- 
tions; the  women  are  doing  their  share  in  Red-Cross  work. 
H  is  the  part  of  the  scho'ols  to  enlist  the  children. 

SAVE  FOOD  AND  RELIEVE  THE  RAILROADS— We  have 
billions  of  tons  of  potential  shi|)s  in  the  iron-bo weled  hills, 
and  in  the  forests,  and  in  the  coal-mines  instead  of  the  few 
million  tons  that  are  required  to  transport  our  troops  and  keep 
our  allies  unhampered  by  the  threat  of  famine.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  getting  the  forests,  and  the  ores,  and  the  coal  as- 
sembled in  the  shij)-building  plants. 

There  are  only  so  many  locomotives  and  so  many  cars  to 
bring  these  things  to  the  shipyards;  wherefore,  the  iron  and 
coal  remain  in  the  mines  and  the  timber  remains  in  the  forests. 

Men  must  eat  before  they  can  fight,  .so  food  comes  first  on 
our  schedules  of  i)riority  of  transportation.  While  wheat  and 
meat,  potatoes  and  butter,  go  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard, 
guns  and  shells.  shi|)-building  material,  airplanes,  and  all  the 
other  supplies  of  war  are  side-tracked,  necessarily. 

The  noritig  of  n  pound  of  food,  and  thereby  the  sparing  of  a  pound 
of  freight,  is  as  adequate  an  act  of  patriotism  as  going  into  the 
trenehes  to  exchange  rifle-shots  with  the  foe. 

I.MPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL-GARDEN  ARMY— This  is  the 
tiiought  that  underlies  the  organization  of  the  children  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  working 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  United  States  School- 
CJarden  .\rmy. 

Fi\e  million  children,  captained  by  forty  thousand  teachers, 
generaled  by  a  director  and  five  regional  directors,  can 
and  will  develoji  an  aggregate  of  energy  that  will  manifest 
itself  not  only  in  a  surprizing  increase  in  the  food-supply  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  development  of  the  principle  that 
patriotism's  other  name  is  service  and  that  loyalty  consists 
less  of  profession  and  more  of  work. 

If  all  the  children  of  garden  age  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
join  the  United  States  School-Garden  Army  and  work  industri- 
ously under  good  direction,  they  can  produce  food  enough  to  feed 
se\'eral  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers. 

UTILIZING  IDLE  LAND— In  doing  this  they  will  make 
producti\'e  all  or  most  of  the  idle  land  in  and  about  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages — the  backyard,  the  vacant  lot,  the  street 
not  yet  cut  through — the  odds  and  ends  and  stubs  of  idle  real 
estate,  from  the  unused  alley  to  the  field  where  the  circus  shows, 
the  acres  that  the  race-track  used  to  occujjy,  and  the  tract  that 
is  going  to  be  subdivided  into  the  next  suburban  additions. 

By  intensive  cultivation  and  int«>rplanting  every  square 
foot  of  ground  can  be  made  to  j'ield  far  more  than  is  generally 
believed.  Under  best  conditions  the  yield  of  ten  cents  i)er 
square  foot  is  not  impossible.  City  gardens  have  the  advantage 
of  country  gardens  in  that  they  can  be  watered  from  city  hydrants 
when  necessary.  Some  of  the  recruits  may  falter,  as  recruits 
of  larger  growth  lose  their  interest  when  the  novelty  of  an 
enterprise  wears  off — but,  on  the  other  hand,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  super-zeal  and  wider  opportunity  of  some  will  make  xij) 
for  the  failure  of  others.  The  army  of  five  millions  should  pro- 
duce approximately  $2.")0,(XX),000  worth  of  foodstuff. 

Any  quartermaster  of  the  regular  United  States  Army  would 
undertake  to  feed  an  army  of  a  million  men  for  a  year  on  that 
sum,  and  then  be  fearful  of  a  court  martial  for  extravagance. 

The  L^nited  States  School-Garden  Army  does  not  include  the 
farmers'  children.  These  are  being  shown  how  to  serve  their 
<'ountry  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  looks  after  the  children  of  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  Tn  this  it  has  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  experts  and  agents. 


The  idea  is  to  have  each  child  produce  vegetables,  small 
fruit,  or  poultry  and  eggs  for  his  inmiediate  family,  but  whether 
the  produ(!t  is  so  consumed  or  is  marketed  makes  no  real  differ- 
ence 1o  the  succ(>ss  of  the  scheme. 

WAR-GARDEN  ARMY  WILL  SAVE  TRANSPORTATION— 
Much  of  the  produce  will  be  dried  or  otherwise  preserved, 
which  means  that  the  railroads  will  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  carrying  thousands  of  tons  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  ordinarily  Avould  have  to  be  shipped,  stored,  wholesaled,  and 
retailed,  and  the  industry  of  thousands  of  men  who  perform  these 
functions  will  be  directed  to  supplying  our  troops  and  our  allies. 

Since  the  food  produced  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  United 
States  School-Garden  Army  will  be  consumed  at  home,  there  will 
be  no  cost  of  transportation  or  handling  and  no  loss  by  deterio- 
ration in  the  markets.  The  sum  total  of  relief  to  the  railroads 
in  transportation  will  be  large  and  they  will  thus  hv  able  to 
devote  their  energies  more  fully  to  the  transportation  of  coal, 
steel,  munitions,  food  for  export,  and  other  material  vital  to  the 
interests  of  the  Army. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  KEEPING  AT  IT— It  is  obvious  that 
unless  the  sacred  impulse  of  patriotism,  which  is  the  bugle-call 
that  summons  the  boy  and  girl  soldiers  from  games  to  gardens, 
is  to  be  dissipated  and  wasted,  the  movement  must  be  as  effi- 
cient as  it  is  wide-spread. 

It  is  easy  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children.  The  real 
work  will  come  in  so  directing  that  enthusiasm  that  the  irnpulse 
will  not  wane,  and  so  educating  it  that  the  maximum  in  })ro- 
duction  will  be  insured. 

The  lessons  of  self-reliance,  service  to  country,  industry,  and 
conscientious  persistence  are  as  important  to  the  child  as  any 
other  course  in  the  regular  curriculum. 

The  transformation  of  the  untidy  waste  ])laees,  the  jungles  of 
rubbish,  and  the  thickets  of  weeds  into  trim,  sightly  gardens  is 
of  esthetic  value  to  the  community. 

But  these  advantages  are  the  by-products  of  the  scheme. 
The  dominating  purposes  are  production  and  education. 

THE  ORGANIZATION— Behind  the  distinction  of  insignia, 
for  every  soldier  in  the  garden  army  will  have  his  service-badge, 
and  the  excitement  of  competition,  for  fairs,  exhibits,  and  prizes 
will  encourage  the  boy  and  girl  soldiers  to  do  their  utmost,  is 
the  determination  to  get  the  maximum  result  in  food  products. 

There  will  be  technical  assistance  and  instruction  in  addition 
to  the  work  of  regular  teachers. 

The  regional  chiefs  who  are  to  direct  the  work  are:  Clarence 
M.  Weed,  Northeastern  States;  Frederick  A.  Merrill,  Southern 
States;  Lester  S.  Ivins,  Central  Western  States;  Cyril  Stebbins, 
Western  States;  and  John  L.  Randall,  South-Atlantic  States. 
These  men  are  experts  in  gardening  as  well  as  teaching.  The 
country  is  thus  divided  in  order  that  the  fullest  and  most 
economical  crops  for  varying  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  may 
be  Jiecured. 

It  is  expected  that  school  boards,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  ])ati'iotic  individuals  will  supplement  the  work  of  the 
Government  all  over  the  countrj',  and  thus  tak(>  care  of  the  small 
salary  increases  for  the  school-teachers,  to  which  the  extra  work 
entitles  them,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  seed,  fertilizer,  tools,  etc., 
and  to  imy  a  practical  gardener  for  each  group  of  children  to 
correct  their  mistakes  and  give  the  needed  technical  advice. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Chicago,  already  known  for  his  interest 
in  the  i)r()per  education  of  the  negroes  of  the  South,  has  offered 
to  pay  under  certain  conditions,  half  of  the  salary  of  the  first 
hundred  negro  teacher-directors  who  are  reported  from  the 
cities  of  the  South.  Why  should  not  other  philanthropic  persons 
make  similar  offers  both  for  colored  and  for  white  t(^acher- 
directors. 

It  is  a  stupendous  program,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
already  been  taken  hold  of  in  different  localities  indicates  its 
thorough  practicabilitv. 

THE  GARDEN  ACCOUNT- BOOK— 7'/ia<  there  may  he  no 
doubt  about  expenses  and  value  of  products,  and  for  training  in 
careful  accounting,  children  are  asked  to  keep  complete  accounts 
{Continued  on  page  10 J)) 


NEW  HOMES  FOR  OLD  IN  FRANCE 


AN    IN.N    KOK    AN 


Designed  l)y  (lie  Kn^iicli  architwi 
parts  of  the  ivdee 


REPAIR  AND  REPATRIATION  had  alrtady  begun 
in  the  district  where  the  battle  of  Picardy  has  been 
fafjintr,  and  now  Americans  face  the  necessity  in  some 
I^laces  of  doing  their  work  o\er  again.  The  Red  Cross,  for 
example,  found  itself  called  to  assist  the  women,  children,  and 
old  men  to  flee  from  the  path 
of  the  oncoming  German,  and 
to  assuage  their  grief  for  the 
loss  of  their  homes  a  second 
time.  Homes  they  still  were 
to  the  French  jjeasant,  tho  the\- 
were  often  represented  by  no 
more  than  a  wall  and  a  heaj) 
of  rubble.  To  many  of  us  here 
the  loss  is  equivalent  to  the 
niiii  of  our  own  homes,  for 
some  cities  in  the  zone  retaken 
l)y  th«'  Germans  had  been 
adopted  ))y  American  cities 
wlio  had  pledged  their  restora- 
tion. But  such  work  is  only 
delayed  until  the  German  tide 
surges  back  again.  Forehand- 
ed have  be»!n  the  Frencli  in 
I)lanning  the  work  of  restora- 
tion, looking  to  a  renewed 
country  where  traditional  art 
in   l)iiilding   will   be   cotJibined 

with  modern  sanitation  and  convenience.  Mi-antime  the  work 
pauses  and  temporary  withdrawal  intervenes  until  the  storm 
passes.  To  one  who  witnessed  the  stream  of  refugees  in  1914, 
says  a  Paris  corresj)ondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  "there  are 
the  same  wearj-  elders,  the  same  crying  children,  and  the  same 
pitiful  bundles;  but  the  spirit  of  the  whole  crowd  is  utterly 
different": 

"Then  all  was  despair  and  jjanic;  now  every  one  is  confident, 
and  almost  cheerful,  despite  the  fact  that  many  already  had  lived 
nearly  three  years  under  the  German  yoke  and  have  now  seen 
their  homes  pass  for  a  second  time  into  the  hands  of  the  invader. 

"The  rescue  work  of  the  American  Red  Gross,  of  which  all 
si)oke  in  terms  nearly  of  reverence,  contributed  to  the  general 
encouragement.  Throughout  the  i)ilgrimage  the  refugees  had 
been  fed  and  cared  for  at  regular  intervals  by  Am<>rican  workers. 
l{ed-('ross  auto-trucks  trans|)orted  those  forced  to  begin  the 
man-h  on  f<jot.  Shelter  had  been  provided  for  them  at  towns 
south  of  the  battle-line,  while  transjjort  arrangements  were  being 
made,  and  a  warm  meal  and  hot  coffee  were  distributed  jjHor 
to  the  trains'  departure 

"As  soon  as  the  German  offensive  began,  Major  James  11. 
]*erkins.  Commissioner  for  tlie  Red  Cross  in  France,  called  his 
men  together  and  formed  a  siiiglt^  unit  to  grapple  with  the  task 
in  band.  Every  camj)  was  (illed  with  food-supplies,  and  warm 
clotiiing  was  sent  to  meet  the  refugees  lea\  ing  the  territory  from 
which  the  Allies  were  withdrawing.  Kitchens  were  sent  to  the 
cVJik'csled  refugee  points  to  sui)ply  hot  meals,  and  food-stations 
were  jilaced  along  the  roads  on  which  the  civilians  moved  back. 
An  etnergency  group  of  doctors  and  nurses  was  formed  in 
readiness  for  any  call  from  the  Allies. 

"In  all  this  the  .American  l{ed  Cross  was  but  supi)lenieiiting 
the  fine  organization  of  (he  French  Red  Cross!" 

For  the  ju'ople  who  will  .soon  again  turn  their  faces  home- 
wiird  four  tyi>es  of  building  have  been  designed  by  Frelicii 
architects  at  the  l)eh»-st  of  their  (lovernmenf.  These  are  the 
village  iou  or  tavern,  the  farm-house,  the  peasant  home,  and  the 
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.   Mr.    Laiuhert,  to   be   erected  in 
nied  territory. 


homes  for  artizans,  mechanics,  and  small  merchants.  In 
U Illustration  (Paris)  are  set  forth  many  of  the  plans  for  these 
structures.     We  read: 

"It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  in 
each  case  to  keep  in  mind  the  characteristics  of  the  region  as 

(>xhibited  in  its  former  type  of 
Imildings.  and  aLso  suitability 
to  the  environment.  The  re- 
gions planned  for  are  quite 
different,  varying  from  the 
l)lains  of  the  province  of  the 
north  to  ALsace. 

"In  a  great  part  of  the 
northern  district  the  village 
inn,  as  it  is  found  in  other 
regions  of  France,  has  for  a 
long  time  tended  to  disappear. 
The  region,  principally  in- 
dustrial, is  v«'ined  with  roads 
to  facilitate  the  transport  of 
travelers  and  their  merchan- 
di.se.  The  urban  centers  are 
easily  attainable.  Commercial 
tra\elers  pass  quickly,  and 
tourists  do  not  stop.  It  is 
sufficient,  then,  to  provide 
some  rooms  for  modest  trav- 
ellers and  a  restaurant  for  the 
most  part  frequented  by  work- 
men.^ On  the  olhir  hand,  the 
thing  is  to  be  an  expression  of 
the  inveterate  tendency  among 
the  population  of  the  north  to 
group  in  societies,  in  order  to  give  themselves  'with  intensity' 
to  vocal  or  instrumental  concerts,  archery,  bowling,  pigeon- 
flying,  and  cock-  and  dog-fighting. 

"With  this  in  view  Messrs.  Barbotin  and  Bray  have  shown 
I)lans  of  two  inns,  both  typical  but  ^•ery  different  in  conception. 
Mr.  Barbotin  gi\-es  us  a  rich  note  in  the  shape  of  a  plan  per- 
fected after  the  Flemish  style  of  the  plains.  All  tho.se  who  havt- 
pass(«d  through  Artois  recognize  that  architecture  in  its  neat 
lines,  impression  of  firmness,  alleviated  by  vivid  coloring,  toned 
down  in  its  general  effect,  however,  but  still  gi\  ing  a  warm 
touch  in  a  cold  atmosphere  that  is  grayed  l)y  coal-smoke. 
Under  a  firm  roof  with  brilliant  tiles,  i)ierced  by  dormer  windows, 
there  is  a  construction  that  is  flanked  by  a  gable  jjierced  with 
large  windows,  the  small  panes  of  which  admit  the  light.  The 
windows  are  mulliojied,  adorned  with  flowers  placed  above 
them,  and  the  whole  i)roduces  an'(>ffect  of  efjuilibrium  by  means 
extremely  simple.  The  example  given  (ledicat«'d  to  Saint  Sebas- 
tian, patron  of  archers,  is  estimated  to  cost  about  23,000  francs 
(.*4,600)." 

Xo  attempt  was  made  to  draw  up  special  styles  for  the  regions 
between  the  north  and  the  eas't,  but  the  Committee  could  not 
forget  .\l.sace: 

"For  that  privileged  land,  where  tho  r(>sidtMice  of  the  liochc 
has  been  unal)le  to  efface  the  local  color,  the  program  looketl  to 
an  inn  in  the  mountains,  not  indeed  the  iini  of  tourists,  i.solated 
in  the  forest  or  jjlaced  on  the  top  of  some  hill,  but  oiu-  that  is 
part  of  the  village.  op»>n  to  all,  contiiuiing  the  traditions  of 
country  hospitality  in  picturesque  tinu's  of  family  residi'iu-e, 
and  not  needing  to  be  modified  by  tlu>  suggestions  of  modern 
cla.ssic  comfort.  Th»>  <'onstruction  of  an  inn  in  these  regions 
rai.ses  diffi<'ult  techni<'al  problems.  ()n(>  must  have  in  mind  the 
cold.  th(>  .snow,  and  also  the  iiuiterials  available.  One  must 
keep  at  the  mininuiin  (he  chane«'S  of  coii(lagra(ion,  »>mploy  in 
large  meji.sure  (lu«  w«M)d  which  is  fouiul  t)n  the  spot,  and  also 
conserve  heat  and  provide  light.  An  a<lditional  complication  is 
furnished  by  the  necessity  for  having  regard  to  agricultural 
exploitation.     .Mr.  Lambert's  inu,  'A  Saint-Christophe,'  adapts 
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THE    HOUSE   AND   SHOP  OF   A   BLACKSMITH 

Thr  form-,  under  its  ■   moimmonUil  hangar."  sucn  at  th,>  right  of  tho  pic-turo.  dwarfs  the  importance  of  tiie  dwelling,  hut  the  owners   fiMielion 
in  anv  northern  eoraniunity  of  France  where  it  may  he  erected  will  he  easily  apparent  to  (lie,  i)a.sser-hy. 


itself  well  to  tlu-  siirrotiiKiinfj:.'^  (•()iict>i\ cd  for  it.  its  form  rough 
in  finish  in  accordance  with  the  (>n\  ironment.  It  is  at  th«>  same 
time  mon^  substantial  than  the  Swiss  chah<t  and  than  the  usual 
hotel  of  the  forest.  The  cost  of  the  inn  itself  is  about  82,000 
francs  (?  10,500)." 

Tho  farm  has  an  importance  which  differs  entirely  from  that 
of  the  inn.  Its  general  dispositions  are  always  imposed  by  the 
necessities  of  exploiting  conditions,  the  main  lines  of  which  change 
little,  also  by  the  relations  which  must  exist  between  the  house 
and  the  soil  and  the  climate — the  frequency  of  rain,  the  trend 
of  the  winds  and  the  temperature,  the  possibilities  of  drainage, 
and  local  resources  in  material.  Moreover,  the  plans  have  to  be 
governed  by  the  exigencies  of  hygiene,  so  frequently  violated,  of 
economy,  and  of  custom.  Such  were  the  elements  of  the  designer's 
problem : 

"In  the  Nord  the  material  is  poor.  Stone  is  lacking,  tho 
clay  is  abundant.  Moreover,  the  peasant  has  in  mind  only 
the  field  and  the  harvest;  the  matter  of  concord  between  home 
and  surroundings  is  of  little  concern  to  him.  For  this  region 
Mr.  Anselmi  offers  a  piece  of  architecture,  well  balanced  and 
exceedingly  pretty,  costing  about  60,000  francs  ($12,000).  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  architect,  who  has  worked  out  a  model 
so  well  suited  to  the  land  of  the  beet,  is  from  the  land  of  oranges. 

"For  Champagne  and  for  the  Soissonais,  Mr.  Midy  has 
utilized  for  his  walls  the  debris  of  the  former  buildings  and  new 
matt'rial  of  brick.  By  th*^  well-judged  employment  of  wood 
on  th(>  outside  he  has  j)roduce(l  a  construction  in  harmony  w'ith 
the  i)revailing  style,  and  with  the  air  of  a  little  villa — to  cost 
about  87,000  francs  ($17,400)." 

From  the  Meuse  to  the  Vosges  one  special  note  dominates. 
The  Lorraine  village-houses  press  concentration  to  a  maximum; 
the  farm-houses  arrang(>  themselves  side  by  side  along  the  high- 
way. Thus  each  wall  ser\'<"S  two  families.  The  dwelling- 
house  is  naturallj'  in  front,  while  the  other  farm  buildings 
stretch  out  to  the  rear. 

"Mr.  Poye  offers  a  strongly  built  construction  of  rough  brick, 
covered  with  plaster,  the  bas(>  tarred,  the  roof  projecting  over  all 
the  facades,  'a  bit  of  Normandy  near  Calais,'  the  whole  costing 
19,000  francs  (S3.800).  Mr.  Sardou  offers  a  plan  than  which  one 
can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  modest.  The  structure  is  of 
)>lain  stone,  with  gables  and  arrangements  for  the  training  of 
vines.  Above  the  whole  the  roof  of  tiles,  when  it  has  gathered 
its  nativ(>  gi*owth  of  lichen,  will  go  to  the  making  of  a  desirable 
object  for  the  artist  painters  of  Paris 

"Mr.  Patout,  serving  in  the  war  as  a  camoufleur,  plans  a 
model  house  for  a  blacksmith  in  the  region  of  Abbeville  or  Dunkirk. 
The  house,  which  presents  an  appearance  of  length,  seems  almost 
to  efface  itself  in  the  presence  of  the  forge,  installed  imder  a 
monumental  hangar,  sheltering  from  the  snow  and  from  the  rain 
by  what  one  might  call  a  Tonkinese  chapeau.  It  is,  however, 
dilficult  to  individualize  and  embellish  the  house  of  the  mill- 
worker,  since  the  architect  is  hemmed  in  by  limitations  of  cost. 
Mr.  Goupil  wishes  to  escap(>  that  grouping  which  has  been 
rightly  criticized  from  the  points  of  view  of  hygiene,  comfort, 
and  art.  He  proposes  thr(>e  modest  types,  which  fit  well  upon  a 
small  space  of  land.     In  one  he  provides  the  facade  in  rough  or 


molded  brick  or  plaster.  Seven  thousand  francs  (Sl,400)  is  the 
cost 

"Mr.  Bois  has  in  mind  the  small  merchant,  whom  he  supposes 
at  the  same  time  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  small  estate.  The 
rather  elegant  form  is  suggested  by  the  structures  which  one; 
finds  in  the  valley  of  th(>  Meurthe. 

"In  Alsace  Mr.  Dory  has  conceived  the  house  of  a  locksmith, 
which  is  exceedingly  seductive.  The  architect  wished  to  pro- 
vide a  maximum  of  cheerfulness  and  of  light  consistent  with  a 
minimum  space.  The  workshop  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  is 
visible  from  the  street.  The  window  is  adapted  to  the  a(!- 
complishment  of  work,  with  an  abundance  of  air.  Naturally 
there  would  be  provided  a  sign  of  forged  iron,  the  work  of  the 
artizan  himself.     The  cost  is  26,500  francs  ($5,300)." 


THE   EDITOR   VS.   THE   PROPRIETOR 

THE  NORMAL  AND  HEALTHY  CONDITION  for 
the  press  is  that  "there  should  be  a  large  number  of 
newspapers  with  moderate  circulations  freely  competing 
with  each  other."  This  is  the  view  of  an  English  journalist, 
who  frankly  avows  himself  as  "one  of  the  old  school" — Mr.  J.  A. 
Spender.  His  comment  in  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London) 
deals  primarily  with  British  conditions;  but  as  the  organization 
known  as  "The  Northdiffe  Press"  has  its  counterparts  in  this 
country,  his  observations  are  not  without  point  for  us.  The 
ideal  which  he  sets  up,  he  declares,  "gives  variety  of  oj)inion 
and  full  employment  for  free  and  vigorous  minds."  On  the  other 
hand : 

"Our  present  tendency  is  to  few  newspapers  with  enormous 
circulations,  and  those  few  controlled  by  still  fewer  proprietors. 
An  immensely  greater  number  of  newsi)apers  is  sold  to-day  than 
twenty  years  ago,  but  the  increase  is  merelj'  the  multiplication 
of  the  same  thing,  and,  so  far  at  least  as  the  journalism  of  opin- 
ion is  concern(>d.  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  of 
brains  and  aV)ility  in  its  production.  The  public  would  be  as- 
tonished if  it  knew  how  few  writers  are  regularly  engaged  in 
political  journalism  in  these  times  and  how  little  opportunity 
there  is  for  the  exercise  of  a  free  judgment.  The  trust  i)rinciple 
has  exactly  the  same  result  in  journalism  as  in  all  other  trades. 
It  establishes  the  control  of  the  boss  by  depriving  the  worker  of 
a  free  market  for  his  talents,  and  constantly  increases  the  power 
of  the  one  and  diminishes  th(>  power  of  the  other.  Whether  this 
makes  for  a  more  efficient  and  commercially  successful  type  of 
newspaper  is  not  for  me  to  judg(>.  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  disaster 
for  the  journalism  of  oi)inion,  and,  1  believe,  a  danger  to  the 
State.  4 

"During  the  thirty-three  years  during  which  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  journalism  I  have  seen  the  power  of  the  editor  and 
\\Titer  constantly  diminishing  and  the  power  of  the  proprietor 
constantly  increasing.  The  relation  of  proprietor  and  editor  was 
till  late  in  the  last  century  one  of  the  most  honorable  features  of 
ICnglish  journalism.  It  was  a  free  partnership  founded  on  iden- 
tity of  view,  worked  on  both  sides  with  forbearance  and  courtesy, 
and  sulficiently  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the  profession.  Pro- 
prietor and  editor  were  nec(>ssarily  agreed  about  the  general 
policy  of  the  paper,  but  its  daily  control  rested  entirely  with  the 


no 
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editor,  and  it  was  part  of  his  contract  that  he  should  be  free  from 
dictation  or  instruction  of  any  kind.  That  the  editor  shouhl 
have  the  confidence  of  the  proprietor  and  that  the  proprietor 
should,  within  this  limit,  pive  him  and  his  staff  all  the  latitude 
that  free  minds  must  have,  if  the\-  are  to  work  effectively  and 
honestly,  were  the  conditions  of  this  honorable  service,  and  under 
them  the  working  journalist  was  seldom,  if  ever,  compelled  to 
write  against  his  judgment  or  his  conscience.     These  are  the 


HOMK    F()i{    FAC'TOHY    LABORKRS, 

AVhorc  the  French  architect  osppcially  ainiorl  to  avoid  the  "Rronp- 
iiiK  "  so  commonly  observed  in  houses  of  I  his  type. 


only  conditions  in  wliicli  the  journalism  of  opinion  can  be  honest, 
vigorous,  and  independent,  and  the  working  jotn-nalists  must 
make  an  effort  to  get  them  re(>stal)lished,  if  tliey  wish  to  keep 
up  the  repute  of  their  profession.  Journalists  can  nei1h(>r  do 
justice  to  themselves  nor  serve  the  public  honestly  in  a  syndicat(>d 
press  producing  opinion  to  a  pattern  designed  by  its  proprietor. 
If  that  press  is  to  l)e  the  model,  the  profession  of  journabsm  will 
uot  bo  recruited  from  indei)end(>nt  and  self-respecting  men." 


THE  BOOKISH  WEST— The  "Wild  West"  in  the  sense  of 
an  uncidti\ated  public  was  never  an  accurate  description  of 
California  at  any  stage  of  her  existence,  claims  the  San  P"'ran('i.seo 
Chronicle.  Good  books  went  West  with  the  pioneers,  and  "  w  hen- 
ever  there  was  anything  like;  a  settlement,  the  bookstore  was 
very  soon  on  the  scene."     Further: 

"Nor  is  this  a  matter  for  wonder  when  we  stop  to  think  of 
tile  finality  of  the  I'acilic  Coast  pioneers.  Th(M-e  was  a  per- 
centage of  mere  drifters  among  them,  but  the  greater  number 
were  men  and  women  of  purpose,"  and  such  |M>ople  alwa\s  be- 
eonie  readers  when  fin-nislied  with  the  o|)portiinities.  That 
their  descendants  are  omnivorous  readers  is  .s»>en  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  San  Francisco  liookselh'rs'  .\ssocialion  tiial  "the 
Facitic  Coast,  with  only  live  per  cent,  of  the  ))opidation  of  tlic 
eountrs-.  atTords  an  oiith-t  for  practically  twenty  |)er  cent,  of  ;ill 
im|)ortant  books  published.' 

"In  other  words,  one-t  weiilid  li  of  llic  popid.ilioM  of  .\merica 
buys  one-liflh  of  its  important  itooks.  It  is  surely  the  most 
striking  <»f  all  the  tributes  to  the  culture  of  the  Facific  Coast. 
Culture  is  not  a  thing  to  be  measured  definitely,  but  when  all 
allow.mces  are  nuide  for  thos(>  who  buy  but  do  not  read  books 
-an  allowance  which  nuist  b(>  made  everywhere,  and  therefore 
one  which  need  not  be  taken  into  account — the  fact  renuiins  that 
our  extensive  purchases  of  literature  are  an  (<viflence  of  much 
higher  than  average  mental  development. 

"(Jreater  i)rosperity  with  the  consequence'  of  greater  leisiu'e 
for  reading  is  doubtless  a  factor,  luit  it  nnist  also  b(>  r(>nu'ml)en>d 
that  we  have  the  fin«'s(  out-of-door  climat«>  in  the  world.  We  do 
uot  read  because  we  are  conii)elle<l  to  stay  at  home  indoors." 


KIPLING   ON   GERMAN   "KULTUR" 

EARLY  IX  THE  WAR  Mr.  Kipling  said  there  were  two 
kinds  of  beings  on  earth — human  beings  and  Germans. 
We  were  not  in  it  then,  and  we  took  a  tolerant  view  of 
the  people  whom  we  are  now  trying  to  defeat.  We  perhaps 
thought  Kipling  was  then  inclined  to  exaggeration,  and  we  made 
a  distiuction  lietween  the  German  i)eople  and  the  German 
Government.  Mr.  Kipling  hasn't  changed  his  view  of  the 
German  people,  and  he  tells  us  and  his  English  audience  that 
"nine-tenths  of  the  atrocities  Germany  has  committed  have 
not  been  made  public."  Whatever  purpose  is  served  by  this 
reticence^  in  his  view  "this  is  a  mistake."  How  many  people 
know  that  since  the  war  began  14,(XX)  English  non-combatants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  have  been  drowned,  burned,  or 
blown  to  pieces?  If  this  is  true,  what  a  vista  of  possibilities 
it  op(>ns  for  the  estimate  of  calamities  visited  upon  those  who 
arc  under  the  German  heel!  Mr.  Kipling  made  a  speech  recently 
in  Folkestone,  and  The  Morning  Post  (London)  furnishes  what  is 
apparently  a  full  report.  He  begins  by  finding  a  prototype 
of  the  German  peoi)Ie  in  India,  a  country  best  known  to  him: 

"Once  upon  a  time,  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a  large 
atid  highly  organized  community  in  India  who  lived  by  assassi- 
nation and  robbery.  They  were  educated  to  it  from  their  infancy: 
they  followed  it  as  a  jirofession,  and  it  was  also  their  religion. 
They  were  called  Thugs.  Their  method  was  to  disguise  them- 
selves as  pilgrims,  or  travelers,  or  nuTchants,  and  to  join  with 
parties  of  pilgrims,  travelers,  and  merchant.;  moving  about 
India.  They  got  into  the  confidc-nce  of  their  victims,  found 
out  what  they  had  on  them,  and  in  due  time — after  weeks  or 
months  of  acquaintance — they  killed  them  by  giving  them 
l)()isoned  foods— sweetmeats  for  choice — or  bj-  strangling  them 
from  behind,  as  they  sat  over  the  fire  of  an  evening,  with  a  knotted 
towel  or  a  specially  prepared  piece  of  rope.  They  then  stript 
the  corpse  of  all  valuables,  threw  it  down  a  well  or  buried  it, 
and  went  on  to  the  next  jol).  At  last  things  got  so  bad  that  the 
(Jovernment  of  India  had  to  interfere.  Like  all  governments, 
it  created  a  department — the  Department  of  Thuggee  —  to 
deal  with  the  situation.  Unlike  most  departnu-nts,  this  dei)art- 
ment  worked  well,  and  after  many  years  of  tra<'king  down  and 
hanging  up  the  actual  murderers,  and  imprisoning  their  spies 
and  confederates,  who  included  all  ranks  of  society,  it  put  an 
end  to  the  whole  busim^ss  of  Thuggee." 

If  Germany  took  her  lesson  in  secret  methods  out  of  this  book 
of  the  Fast  she  has  in  practise  proved,  as  Mr.  Kii)ling  .says,  that 


WIIKKl';    A    S.MALI.    lU  UAL    PUOPIU  KTOK    ^^\V    LINK. 
,\  slrui-liiri"  siii:«rst(>(l   liy   lliiwc  ii,itiv(>  to  the  soil 


"those  Thugs  were  ineffectiv(>  amateiu's."  One  is  made  to 
fe(>l  by  comparison  that  the  prototypes  of  old  were  at  least 
invested  with  a  .s(>n.se  of  d(>c(>nc.v: 

"They  ilid  not  mutilate  or  delile  the  bodies  of  the  dead: 
th(\v  did  not  torture,  or  rape,  or  enslave  pi'o|)l(>;  they  did  not  kill 
children  for  fun,  and  they  did  not  biuni  villages.     They  merely 
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FAKM  OF  THE   A\  EKAUK   CI  LTIVAT(^K    IN   TUIO   KK(;i<)N   OK  SOISSONS   AND  THK   CHAM  l'A( :  N  K,  WHKKK    TliE   GER- 
MAN uava(;e  has  been  most  se\eke  and  a  new  AsPEc^r  mas   ro   he  c.ivkn  to  the   dexastatef)  land. 


killed  and  robJ)od  in  an  unobtrusive  way  as  a  matter  of  education, 
duty,  and  rcliKion,  under  the  patronafje  of  their  goddess.  Kali 
the  Destroyer.  Very  trood.  At  the  present  moment  all  th(! 
Powers  of  the  world  that  have  not  been  bullied  or  bribed  to  keep 
out  of  it  have  been  forced  to  join  in  one  International  Depart- 
ment to  make  an  end  of  German  international  Thuggee — 
for  the  rea.son  that  if  it  is  not  ended,  life  on  this  planet  becomes 
insupportable  for  human  l)eings.  P^ven  now  then;  are  people 
in  Pmgland  who  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  the  Ilun  has  been 
educated  by  the  stati'  from  his  birth  to  look  upon  assassination 
and  robbery,  embellished  with  every  treachery  and  abomination 
that  the  mind  of  man  can  laboriously  think  out,  as  a  perfectly 
legitimate  means  to  th(>  national  ends  of  his  country.  lie  is  not 
shocked  by  these  things.  He  has  been  taught  that  it  is  his 
business  to  perform  thcun,  his  duty  to  support  them,  and  his 
religion  to  justify  them.  Thej'  are,  and  for  a  long  time  past 
they  hav^e  been,  as  legitimate  in  his  eyes  as  the  ballot  in  ours. 

"This,  remember,  was  as  true  of  the  German  in  1914  as  it  is 
now.  People  who  have  b(>en  brought  up  to  make  organized 
evil  in  everj^  form  their  supreme  good  because  they  bc^lieve  that 
evil  will  pay  them  are  not  going  to  change  their  belief  till  it  is 
proved  that  evil  does  not  pay.  So  far  the  Hun  believes  that 
evil  has  paid  him  in  the  past,  and  will  pay  him  better  in  the  future. 
He  has  had  a  good  start.  Like  the  Thug,  the  Hun  knew  exactly 
what  he  meant  to  do  before  he  opened  his  campaign  against 
mankind.  As  we  have  proof  now,  his  poisoned  sweetmeats 
and  knotted  towels  were  prepared  years  beforehand,  and  his 
spies  had  given  him  the  fullest  information  about  all  the  people 
he  intended  to  attack.  So  h(>  is  doing  what  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes.  He  thought  out  th(>  hell  he  wished  to  create;  he  built  it 
up  seriously  and  scientifically  with  his  best  hands  and  brains; 
he  breathed  into  it  his  own  spirit  that  it  might  grow  with  his 
needs;  and  at  the  hour  that  he  judged  best  he  let  it  loose  on 
a  world  that  till  then  had  believed  there  were  limits  beyond 
which  men  born  of  women  dared  not  sin 

"But  we  have  no  concei)tion — and  till  the  veil  is  lifted  after 
the  war  we  shall  have  no  conception — of  i^the  range  and  system 
of  these  atrocities.  Least  of  all  shall  we  realize,  as  they  realize 
in  Belgium  and  oecui)ied  France  just  across  the  water,  the  cold 
organized  miseries  which  Germany  has  laid  upon  the  popula- 
tions that  have  fallen  into  her  hands,  that  she  might  break  their 
bodies  and  defile  their  souls.  That  is  part  of  the  G(>rman  creed. 
What  understanding  is  i)ossible  with  a  breed  that  have  worked 
for  and  brought  about  these  things?  And  so  long  as  the  Germans 
are  left  with  any  excuse  for  thinking  that  such  thing.s  pay  can 
any  peace  be  made  with  them  in  which  men  can  trust?  None. 
For  it  is  the  peculiar  essence  of  G<'rman  KuHur,  which  is  the 
German  religion,  that  it  is  Germany's  moral  duty  to  break  every 
tie,  every  restriction,  that  binds  man  to  fellow  man  if  she  thinks 
it  will  pay.  Therefore  all  mankind  are  against  her.  Therefore  all 
mankind  must  be  against  her  till  she  learns  that  no  race  can  make 
its  way  or  break  its  way  outside  the  borders  of  humanity." 

Mr.  Kipling  waves  aside  the  political  aspects  of  the  war- 
aims  for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting  and  ends  his  forceful 
address  on  the  personal  note.     He  says: 

"From  time  to  time  the  representatives  of  the  Allies  meet 
together  and  lay  down  what  the  war-aims  of  the  Allies  are. 
FVom  time  to  time  our  statesmen  repeat  them.  They  all  agree 
we  arc  fighting  for  freedom  and  liberty,  for  the  right  of  small 
States  to  exist,  and  for  nations  to  decide  for  themselves  how  they 


are  to  be  go\enied.  -Ml  this  we  understand  and  ])(  rIVclly  be- 
lieve. That  is  the  large  view  of  the  situation.  What  is  the 
personal  aspect  of  the  case  for  you  and  me?  We  are  fighting 
for  our  lives,  the  liv<'s  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  here  and 
everywhere^  else.  We  are  fighting  that  we  may  not  be  herded 
into  a(^tual  slavery  such  as  the  Germans  have  established  by 
force  of  their  arms  in  large  parts  of  Europe.  We  are  fighting 
against  eighteen  hours  a  day  forc(>d  labor  under  the  lash  or  at 
the  point  of  the  })ayonet,  with  a  dog's  death  and  a  dog's  burial 
at  tke  end  of  it.  W^e  are  fighting  that  men,  women,  and  children 
may  not  be  tortured,  burned,  and  mutilated  in  the  puV)lic  streets, 
as  has  happen(>d  in  this  town  and  in  hundreds  of  others.  And 
we  will  go  on  fighting  till  the  race  who  have  done  these  things 
are  in  no  position  to  continue  or  repeat  their  offense. 

"  If  for  any  reason  whatever  we  fall  short  of  victory— and  there 
is  no  half-way  house  between  victory  and  defeat — w'hat  happens 
to  us?  This.  Every  relation,  every  understanding,  every 
decene,y  upon  which  civilization  has  been  so  anxiously  built  up 
will  go^^will  be  washed  out,  because  it  will  have  been  proved 
unable  to  endure.  The  whole  idea  of  democracy — which  at 
bottom  is  what  the  Hun  fights  against — will  be  dismissed  from 
men's  minds,  because  it  will  have  been  shown  incapable  of 
maintaining  itself  against  the  Hun.  It  will  die;  and  it  will  die 
discredited,  together  with  every  belief  and  practise  that  is  based 
on  it.  The  Hun  ideal,  the  Hun's  root-notions  of  life,  will  take  its 
place  throughout  the  world.  Under  that  dispensation  man 
will  become  once  more  the  natural  i)rey,  body  and  goods,  of  his 
better-armed  neighbor.  Women  will  be  the  mere  instrument 
for  continuing  the  breed,  the  vessel  of  man's  lust  and  man's 
cruelty;  and  labor  will  become  a  thing  to  be  knocked  on  the 
head  if  it  dares  to  giv(>  trouble,  and  worked  to  death  if  it  does 
not.  And  from  this  order  of  life  there  will  be  no  appeal,  no 
])Ossibility  of  any  escape.  This  is  what  the  Hun  means  when 
he  says  he  intends  to  impose  German  Kultur — which  is  the 
German  religion — upon  fh(>  world.  This  is  j^recisely  what  the 
world  has  banded  itself  together  to  resist.  It  will  take  every 
ounce  in  us;  it  will  try  us  out  to  the  naked  soul.  Our  trial 
will  not  be  made  less  by  the  earnest  advic(>  and  suggestions 
that  w(^  should  accept  some  sort  of  compromise,  which  means 
defeat,  put  forward  liy  Hun  agents  and  confederates  among  us. 
They  are  busy  in  that  direction  already.  But  be  sure  of  this: 
Nothing — nothing  w(!  may  have  to  endure  now  will  weigh  one 
featherweight  compared  with  what  we  shall  most  certainly 
have  to  suffer  if  for  any  cause  we  fail  of  victory." 

The  war  must  go  on,  he  declares — 

"The  more  we  have  suffered  in  this  war,  the  more  clearly  do 
we  see  this  necessitj'.  Our  hearts,  our  reason,  every  instinct 
in  us  that  lifts  us  above  the  mere  brute,  show  us  that  the  war 
mu.st  go  on.  Otherwise  earth  becomes  a  hell  without  hope. 
The  men,  the  ships,  the  munitions  must  go  forward  to  the  w^ar, 
and  behind  them  must  come  the  money,  without  which  nothing 
can  mo\'e.  Where  our  hearts  are  there  must  our  treasure  be 
also.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  money  spent  in  England 
lately,  several  millions  a  day  for  the  last  twelve  hundred  days. 
That  means  that  many  people  have  had  the  chance  of  earning 

more  money  than  they  could  have  earned  in  peace  times 

Our  security  for  our  loan  is  not  only  the  whole  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  also  the  whole  of  civilization,  which  has  pooled 
its  resources  in  men,  money,  and  material  to  carry  on  this  war 
to  victory.  Nothing  else  und(>r  Heaven  matters  to-day  except 
that  the  war  shall  go  on  to  that  end." 


GIPSY  SMITH'S  BIGGEST  JOB 


GIPSY  SMITH  has  gono  through  four  big  gas-attacks; 
h(>  has  seen  tlirtc  years'  service  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  at 
the  front,  and  the  King  of  England  has  decorated  him 
for  the  work  he  has  flone  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  men. 
Ilo  is  in  America  for  a  short  time,  making  a  tour  of  our  camps 
to  talk  on  things  just  behind 
the  firing-line  in  France.     He 
I)uts  the  basis  of  our  alliance 
in     no      unmeasured      terms: 
"America  and   Britain   are  so 
closely  allied  in  blood,   breed- 
ing,   faith,    and    religion  that 
they   must   stand   together   to 
tile  end  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world."      What    he    is    doing 
now    is   to   him   "the   biggest 
piece  of  work"  he    has    ever 
undertaken,   so   the    press    re- 
port him  as  saying,  while  pay- 
ing   a     high    tribute    to    the 
boys  over  there: 

"They've  got  my  heart — 
those  boys  who  are  fighting 
without'  thought  of  being 
lieroes.  I'd  rather  untie  their 
shoe-laces  than  preach  the 
greatest  sermon  in  the  world. 
I  just  wanted  to  serve  them, 
and  1  didn't  care  whether  I 
did  it  washing  cui)s  or  scrub- 
bing floors  or  handing  out 
chocolate  or  preaching." 

Gipsy  Smith  finds  no  man 
who  endures  the  trials  of  battle 
unworthy  of  the  decoration 
which  from  custom  or  ne- 
cessity only  falls  to  few: 

CV'i>j'ii;liU;d  Ijy  tiiJcinuiyd  i  Undciwuud.  ^\:w  York, 


"The  bravest  man  I  saw 
over  then;?  They  all  wen?. 
K\ery  boy  who  goes  into  the 
trench,  every  man  who  goes 
over  the  enemy's  lines  in  an 
aeroplane,  every  lad  in  the 
Navy  should  have  a  medal." 

The  evangelist,  who  was  born  in  a  tent,  pays  other  compli- 
ments to  the  arch-enemy  of  democracy: 

"The  Kaiser  is  a  beast.  His  people  for  forty  years  have  been 
fed  on  the  b(>lief  that  they  must  first  crush  the  British  Empire, 
and  then  'England's  spawn,  the  Americans.'  The  war  must 
be  fought  to  a  finish.  We've  got  to  put  the  Ci(>rnuins  when> 
tiu-y  are  in  no  position  to  do  lh(>  world  further  luirrTi.  The 
(fcrman  Kai.ser  has  i)een  responsible  for  the  perpetration  of 
deeds  that  woidd  mak(>  an  honest  savage  bow  his  head  with 
shame.    Germany  has  shamed  lh(>  soul  of  the  whole  world." 

Th«!  New  York  Tri^nnic  speaks  of  the  nMe  of  the  evangelist 
as  one  more  powerful  than  the  politician  in  tliese  days,  and 
al.so  one  likely  to  supersede  the  latter  in  some  of  his  functions: 

"Now  he  is  in  this  country  helping  to  cement  the  human 
bond  between  Kngland  and  America.  In  this  work  he  has  found 
a  fro!il-line  trench  for  his  talents,  for  nowhere  can  a  man  of 
his  gifts  be  so  valuable  as  in  molding  the  emotions  of  the  masses 
toward  a  pntdetevniiu'd  end. 
^   "His  presence  in  this  country  is  symbolic  of  a  cbango  which 


A  "SPECIALIST  IN  MASS  EMOTIONS." 

Gipsy  Smith,  the  evangelist ,  who  is  going  among  our  camps  to  toll 

of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and   incidoutally  to  cement  the  atTcctions  of 

the  two  branches  of  English-speaking  soldiers. 


has  recently  come  over  political  thought  the  world  over.     Twen- 
tieth-century jmlitical  science  recognizes,  as  that  of  former  days 
did  not,  that  the  dominating  forces  in  political  life  are  emotional, 
not  mental.     Man  as  an  individual  may,  it  is  true,  derive  his 
passions  from  his  convictions,  but  men  in  mass  derive  their 
con\ictions  from   their  emotions.     Men  in   the  ma.ss  are  un- 
wieldy;    they    must    simplify. 
They    accept    a    hero  as    the 
symV)ol   of    a    movement;    an 
anecdote   as  the    picture  pf  a 
condition;    a  slogan  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  idea.    The  evan- 
gelist who  compels  the  emotions 
is    displacing    the    politician. 
The  politician  goes  tothe  brain; 
the  evangelist  totheheart.  The 
politician  makes  a  drive  on  his 
hearers'  mentality;    the   evan- 
gelist a  flank  attack  on  their 
feelings. 

"Tlier(>  has  been  during  the 
war  much  official  i)ropaganda 
designed  to  strengthen  the  be- 
lief of  peoples  in  their  respec- 
tive governments.  But  there 
has  still  been  coni[)aratively 
little  of  the  encircling  apix^al 
which  binds  their  emotions. 
There  have  been  a  multitude 
of  hortatory  speeches  on  the 
pubhc  platform,  ofti-n  enough 
frightening  the  emotions  of  the 
audience  with  their  very  ve- 
hemence. But  there  have  been 
too  few  of  the  persuasive  invi- 
tations to  sympathy  which 
weave  the  bonds  of  loyalty. 

"Gipsy  Smith,  t«>lling  of  one 
British  Tommy  who  shares 
his  cigarets  with  a  prisoner, 
achieves  more  with  his  audi- 
ence than  the  statesman  who 
learnedly  exposes  the  whole 
fallacy  of  Germany's  concep- 
tion of  international  law.  The 
one  creates  a  hero,  an  anecdote, 
a  syml)ol;  the  other  only  a 
dry  conviction.  The  one  sets 
in  motion  the  irresistible  driv- 
ing power  of  a  mass  emotion; 
the  other  only  the  cold  chisel 
of  a  reflective  judgment. 
"The  understanding  tiial  I  lie  American  and  English  concepts 
of  liberty  are  akin  is  (>fTectiv(>.  But  the  emotion  which  says, 
'Tommy  is  my  brother!'  is  overwhelming.  A  true  alliance  of 
peoi)les  can  come  only  from  the  jiopular  feeling  of  loyalty.  And 
loyalty  springs  from  the  emotions. 

"The  evangelist,  tlu>  speciiilist  in  mass  emotions,  is  therefore 
a  potent  jmlitical  figure." 

Another  British  visitor,  the  Most  Hev.  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang. 
Archbishop  of  York,  struck  a  note  in  his  Good  Friday  sermon  in 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  that  is  not  often  .sounded  nowadays. 
He  is  reported  as  saying  of  the  Germans: 

"Let  it  be  our  i>rayer  to  forgive  them,  for  th(\v  know  not  what 
tliey  do.  If  we  remain  true  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  this  great 
])assion  of  nations  this  j)rayer  must  go  up  even  for  thes(>  rulers. 
With  the  cross  before  our  eyes,  let  us  think  kindly  of  the  rulers. 
soldi(>rs,  and  the  peopl(>s  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Those 
rough  soldiers  who  are  fighting  us  so  desp(>ratel\-  are  simph', 
ignorant.  They  tlo  only  what  they  are  commanded  to  do.  Many 
of  thi>m,  I  believe,  are  good  at  heart.  They  believe  their  father- 
land is  in  peril,  for  so  they  have  been  taught." 
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RELIGION   REMAKING 

IN  A  WORLD  OF  CHANGE  religion  can  not  expect  to 
remain  unaltered.  Two  secular  observers,  a  college 
president  and  a  daily  paper  point  to  signs  of  a  mutable 
church.  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Chancellor  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, shows  how  the  war  has  been  "permeated  with  religious 
elements,  some  of  them  fantastic  and  superficial,  but  more  of 
them  deeply  influential,  altho  sparing  of  outward  expression." 
Cooperative  agencies,  he  points  out,  had  been  well  under  way 
before  the  war  brought  out  the  need  of  emphasis  upon  these 
features.  The  war  has  accelerated  progress  and  the  colleges 
Avill  be  expected  to  manifest  results.  What  they  must  show, 
he  thinks,  will  be  a  liberalizing  attitude  toward  the  study  of 
religions  so  that  they  may  take  their  place  with  other  fields  of 
scholastic  pursuits  and  not  be  hampered  by  the  old-time  sec- 
tarian reserve.     In  the  New  York  Globe  his  words  are  reported: 

"For  generations  past,  the  exaggerated  sectarianism  of 
religious  bodies  has  placed  religion  at  a  disadvantage  in  uni- 
versity life.  The  undue  limitation  put  upon  freedom  of  inquirj' 
in  this  field  has  set  it  apart  from  other  fields  of  university  teach- 
ing, with  serious  impairment  of  that  dignity,  influence,  and  es- 
sential priniac\-  which  it  may  claim  among  the  departments  of 
human  learning.  This  unfortunate  condition  will  not  pass 
altogether  in  a  year  or  a  generation.  But  the  recent  gains  in 
comity  and  in  the  sense  of  the  many-sided  responsibility  of 
religious  societies  will  not  be  lost.  These  gains  point  to  a 
more  serious  cultivation  of  the  history  of  religious  thought  and 
institutions,  of  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  religion,  than 
has  recently  been  possible  in  our  universities.  Herein  is  another 
of  the  great  developments  of  university  teaching  which  the  new 
age  will  demand.  Its  importance  in  the  making  of  a  democracy 
of  genuine  brotherhood  can  hardly  be  overestimated." 

The  other  one  giving  testimony  is  The  Morning  Telegraph 
(New  York),  the  leading  organ  of  sport  and  the  drama  in  New 
York,  which  therefore  speaks  strictly  from  the  lay  angle.  It 
finds  the  "much-abused"  word  righteousness  by  w^ay  of  being 
"rehabilitated  through  the  new  and  practical  usages  to  which 
people  of  religious  and  reformative  zeal  are  putting  it."     Thus: 

"Pious  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  to  be  unpatriotic 
is  to  be  impious,  that  cowardice  is  a  vice,  and  that  there  is  no 
devil  except  fear.  Loyalty  to  the  flag  swiftly  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  of  equal  or  even  gi-eater  virtue  than  fidelity  to  a 
church,  a  religious  sect,  or  an  ordained  priesthood. 

"Treachery  to  the  nation  finally  is  coming  to  be  known  and 
branded  as  infidelity  to  God,  a  mortal  sin,  a  judgment  of  damna- 
tion. Religionists  are  making  it  not  only  possible,  but  easy, 
for  red-blooded,  broad-minded,  and  rationally  reverent  people 
to  affiliate  with  churches  and  their  devotees.  Preachers  in  large 
numbers  have  eased  up  on  the  pulpit-pounding  practises  of  peace 
to  take  a  manlike  wallop  at  the  armed  and  truculent  foes  of 
temporal  peace,  the  only  hell-raisers  that  ever  showed  both  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  dia- 
bolical torment  by  the  brimstone  of  battle  and  the  sulfiu-ous 
fumes  of  poison-gas. 

"The  Kaiser  having  demonstrated  the  fact  of  actual  hell,  it 
is  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  the  clergy  and  their  congregations 
ready  and  eager  to  lay  aside  their  sacerdotal  vestments  of  pious 
worship  to  don  the  garments  of  battle,  carnal  battle,  against  the 
wild  beast  of  war.  Soldiers  of  Moses,  soldiers  of  Christ,  and 
soldiers  of  Democracy  have  become  unified  in  the  new  Grand 
Army  of  Liberty,  which  is  giving  the  only  meaning  worth  while 
to  that  sometimes  apocryphal  and  diaphanous  organization 
which  we  used  to  call  'The  (^hurch  Militant.' 

"The  war  is  'making  the  whiskers  grow'  on  many  a  harmless 
but  innocuous  cult  that  was  rapidly  b(>coming  anemic,  lacka- 
daisical, 'sissified.'  The  Holier-than-Thou  idea  of  sanctity 
has  vanished  in  the  Show-me  challenge  of  a  world  at  war  with 
the  arch-demons  of  destruction.  Christian  bigots  have  sud- 
denly discovered  that  Christ  was  a  Jew.  Good  people  who 
never  joined  a  church  are  surprized,  pleased,  let  us  hope,  that 
the  churches  are  joining  out  with  all  good  people  in  the  good 
cause  of  freedom.  The  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Bible  are  being 
reconciled,  the  Cross  and  the  colors  together  top  the  towers  of 
churches,  and  one  of  the  high  degrees  of  Holy  Orders  includes 
the  priesthood  of  patriotism." 


WAR   ON   NON-COMBATANTS 

THE  RED  CROSS  on  the  white  field  of  an  armlet  was 
formerly  an  emblem  of  an  emissary  of  mercy  and  a 
guaranty  of  protection.  The  Germans  have  changed 
all  that;  and  since  it  also  makes  an  excellent  target  they  have 
calculated  that  for  every  hit  may  be  reckoned  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  American  soldiers.  So  the  surgeons  and  stretcher- 
bearers  of  the  American  Army  will  no  longer  wear  the  white 
and  red  brassard.  The  New  York  Evening  Sun  repeats  the  con- 
fession of  a  captured  German  officer,  that  the  medical  men  of  the 
American  forces  have  been  marked  for  death  by  the  Prussians. 
"The  death  of  one  army  surgeon  equals  the  loss  of  500  American 
soldiers,  and  a  stretcher-bearer  counts  as  much  as  sixteen  in- 
fantry men."  This  cool  calculation,  observes  The  Evening  Sun, 
is  characteristically  German,  and  it  adds  this  comment: 

"It  may  be  that  this  'confession'  is  not  authentic;  but  the 
resulting  order  is.  While  the  deliberate  policy  of  classifying 
surgeons  and  stretcher-bearers  as  worth  so  many  American 
private  soldiers  and  systematically  firing  on  the  Red  Cross  may 
not  have  been  adopted  universally  in  the  German  Army,  it  has 
been  established  by  many  witnesses  that  such  attacks  are  by  no 
means  infrequent;  certainly  not  accidental.  Moreover,  it  is 
established  beyond  doubt  that  German  sharpshooters  have  been 
decorated  for  hitting  the  non-combatants  engaged  in  aiding  the 
wounded." 

The  men  dedicated  to  such  service  are  peculiarly  non-com- 
batant, whether  so  estimated  by  army  regulations  or  not;  but 
non-combatism  has  the  exquisite  effect  of  stirring  up  German 
animosity.  The  achievements  of  the  "mystery"  gun  on  Good 
Friday  in  Paris  mark  ofif  this  anniversary  of  1718  as  another 
Innocents'  day.  So  says  a  writer  to  the  New  York  Sun,  with 
this  addition: 

"In  a  Paris  church  in  which  worshipers  were  assembled  a 
German  shell  fired  by  a  long-range  Krupp  gun  killed  men,  women, 
and  children  as  they  prayed.  i 

"Paris  is  not  besieged.     By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  does  ' 
one  gun  firing  blindly  from   a  distance   of  some   seventy-five 
miles  constitute  a  siege.     In  the  case  of  Zeppelins  and  airplanes  ! 
the  pretense  has  been  advanced  by  the  German  High  Command  I 
that  bombs  are  aimed  at  'military  establishments.'     In  the  case  '' 
of  this  latest  implement  of  the  Krupp  factory  no  such  pretense 
is  possible.     It  is  simply  firing  blindly  at  the  huge  target  of  an 
immense  city  with  no  other  possible  object  than  to  terrorize  by  a 
daily  slaughter  of  innocents  as  many  non-combatants  as  possi- 
ble— women,  children,  old  men,  cripples,  and  priests,  not  to  speak 
of  those  who  still  call  themselves  neutrals,  one  of  whom,  a  diplo- 
matic official,  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  is  among  the  victims 
of  this  latest  and  crowning  heathen  horror. 

"Upon  the  day  of  his  crucifijcion  a  sanctuary  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  desecrated  by  the  German  Emperor;  the  blood  of  the 
youngest  and  weakest  of  his  flock  has  bespattered  his  altar." 

The  New  York  Tribune  prints  a  report  that  the  Pope  has 
lodged  a  protest  with  Berlin  against  the  bombardment  of  Paris. 
It  is  also  said  that  Cardinal  Amette,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  has 
received  the  following  telegram  from  Rome: 

"The  Holy  Father,  deploring  the  fact  that  the  bloody  con- 
flict, which  already  has  caused  everywhere  so  much  suffering, 
has  again,  on  the  very  day  of  the  Savior's  passion,  foimd  more 
innocent  victims,  who  are  still  dearer  to  his  heart  owing  to  their 
faith  and  piety,  expresses  his  deepest  sympathy.  He  sends 
the  apostolic  blessing  to  all  the  faithful  in  Paris  and  desires  to 
know  if  it  is  necessary  to  send  material  aid  to  the  families  in 
mourning." 

The  Grand  Rabbi  Israel  Levi  also  sends  the  Cardinal  a 
message  in  l)ehalf  of  his  coreligionists,  saying: 

"We  are  one  in  pious  indignation  at  the  crime,  which  seems 
to  have  been  intended  as  an  insult  to  what  humanity  holds 
most  sacred." 

A  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the  Paris  church  is  given  by 
Wilbur  Forrest  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  to  those  to  whom 
Paris  is  familiar  he  says  enough  perhaps  to  point  the  spot  of  the 
tragic  deed: 
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"The  gruesome  story  of  this  church  should  go  around  the 
world,  for  tho  seventy-seven  bodies  already'  have  been  removed, 
tons  of  white  stone  heaped  upon  tho  floor  of  the  Gothic  nave  are 
probably  serving  as  the  sepulchor  of  others  who  were  worshiping 
( 'hrist  on  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion.  Blood-stains  on  tho  white 
stone  floor  tell  the  story  of  the  ^■ictims  of  the  most  outright  Ger- 
man murder  since  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

"During  my  visit  the  skies  were  weeping  copiously  through 
the  gaping  hole  where  the  shell  entered.  Holy-water  vessels  had 
V)een  drained  to  the  last  drop  by  fragments  as  tho  by  design, 
and  the  pipes  of  the  great  organ  to  the  rear  of  the  nave,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Paris,  were  almost  irreparably  smashed  by  flying  debris. 

"I  saw  three  morgues  filled  with  bodies  in  Queenstown,  Ire- 
land, after  the  Lxisilania  sinking,  but  the  piles  of  crusht  furs, 
hats  of  women  and  children,  broken  pieces  of  side-combs,  and 
other  bits  of  trinkets  littering  the  blood-stained  floor  of  this 
church  made  a  far  greater  impression.  ...... 

"It  was  plain  slaughter,  none  under  the  great  mass  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone  being  able  to  escape.  To-day  workmen  are 
calmly  laboring  undr^r  the  menace  of  other  tons  of  unfallen  stone. 
Outside  in  neighboring  streets  crowds  of  busy  pedestrians  are 
moving  normally,  street-cars  are  clanging  and  taxis  honking, 
as  if  the  tragedy  had  not  occurred  a  few  hours  before.  The 
Romanesque  fagade  facing  the  street  does  not  tell  the  story." 


DEFINING  THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR 

CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS  past  and  future  wiU 
have  no  complaint  that  their  status  is  ill-defined  or 
that  their  objections  have  been  unheeded.  President 
Wilson  has  taken  pains  to  make  clear  what  provision  may  be 
made  for  the  men  whose  scruples  withhold  them  from  com- 
batant serv^ice;  but  they  have  to  make  clear  to  military  author- 
ities that  such  scruples  are  genuine.  Moreover,  those  who 
have  already  past  through  fires  for  the  sake  of  what  they  have 
believed  or  have  named  their  "conscientious  objections"  may 
have  their  sentences  and  the  findings  of  court  martial  "revised," 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President  "for  remedy,  if 
any  be  needed,  of  sentences  and  judgments  found  at  variance" 
with  the  new  provisions  now  enunciated.  The  order  first 
defines  the  status  of  the  objector  and  the  ground  whereby  he 
acquires  title  to  the  term. 

"1.  By  virtue  of  authority  contained  in  Section  4  of  the  act 
approved  May  18,  1917,  entitled,  'An  Act  to  Authorize  the 
President  to  Increase  Temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of 
the  United  States,'  whereby  it  is  provided:  'And  nothing  in  this 
act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  require  or  compel  any  per- 
son to  serve  in  any  forces  herein  provided  for  who  is  found  to  be  a 
member  of  any  well-recognized  religious  sect  or  organization  at 
present  organized  and  existing,  and  whose  existing  creed  or 
principles  forbid  its  members  to  participate  in  war  in  any  form, 
and  whose  religious  convictions  are  against  war  or  participation 
therein  in  accordance  with  the  creed  or  principles  of  said  religious 
organizations;  but  no  person  so  exempted  shall  be  exempted 
from  service  in  any  capacity  that  the  President  shall  declare  to 
be  non-combatant.'  I  hereby  declare  that  the  following  military 
service  is  non-combatant  service: 

"(rt)  Service  in  the  Medical  Corps  wherever  performed 
This  includes  service  in  tho  sanitary  detachments  attached  to 
coml)atant  units  at  the  front;  service  in  tho  divisional  sanitary 
trains  composed  of  ambulance  companies  and  field-hospital 
companies,  on  the  line  of  communications,  at  the  base  in  France, 
and  with  the  troops  and  at  hospitals  in  the  United  States;  also 
the  service  of  supply  and  roi)air  in  tho  Medical  Department. 

"  {h)  Any  service  in  tho  Quartermaster  Corps  in  the  United 
States  may  bo  treated  as«non-combatant.  Also,  in  rear  of 
zone  of  operations,  service  in  the  following:  Stevedore  com- 
pani(>s,  labor  companies,  remount  depots,  veterinary  hospitals, 
supply  depots,  bakery  companies,  the  subsistence  service,  the 
bathing  service,  the  laundry  service,  the  salvage  service,  tho 
flothing-renovating  service,  the  shoe-repair  service,  and  trans- 
portation n>i)air  service,  and  motor-truck  companies. 

"(r)  Any  engineer  service  in  the  United  States  may  bo  treated 
as  non-combatant  service.  Also,  in  rear  of  zone  of  operations, 
service"  as  follows:  Railroad  building,  operation,  and  repair; 
road-building  and  repair,  construction  of  rear-line  fortitica- 
tions,  auxiliary  defenses,  etc.;    construction  of  docks,  wharves, 


storehouses,  and  of  such  cantonments  as  may  be  built  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers;  topographical  work,  camouflage,  map- 
reproduction,  supply-depot  service,  repair  service,  hydraulic 
service,  and  forestrj'  service." 

Title  to  the  term  here  follows: 

"Persons  ordered  to  report  for  military  service  under  the 
above  act  who  have  (a)  been  certified  by  their  local  boards  to  be 
members  of  a  religious  sect  or  organization  as  defined  in  Section  4 
of  said  act;  or  (6)  who  object  to  participation  in  war  because  of 
conscientious  scruples,  but  have  failed  to  receive  certificates 
as  members  of  a  religious  sect  or  organization  from  their  local 
board,  wiU  be  assigned  to  non-combatant  service  as  defined  in 
paragraph  1  to  the  extent  that  such  persons  are  able  to  accept 
service  as  aforesaid  without  violation  of  the  religious  or  other 
conscientious  scruples  by  them  in  good  faith  entertained.  Upon 
the  promulgation  of  this  order  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  division, 
camp,  or  post  commander,  through  a  tactful  and  considerate 
officer,  to  present  to  all  such  persons  the  provisions  hereof  with 
adequate  explanation  of  the  character  of  non-combatant  service 
defined,  and  upon  such  explanations  to  secure  acceptances  of 
assignment  to  the  sev^eral  kinds  of  non-combatant  service  above 
enumerated;  and  whenever  any  person  is  assigned  to  non- 
combatant  service  by  reason  of  his  religious  or  other  conscientious 
scruples,  he  shall  be  given  a  certificate  stating  the  assignment 
and  reason  therefor,  and  such  certificate  shall  thereafter  be 
respected  as  preventing  the  transfer  of  such  persons  from  such 
non-combatant  to  combatant  service  by  anj^  division,  camp, 
post,  or  other  commander  under  whom  said  person  mav'  there- 
after be  called  to  serve,  but  such  certificate  shall  not  prevent 
the  assignment  of  such  person  to  some  other  form  of  non- 
combatant  service  with  his  own  consent.  So  far  as  may  be 
found  feasible  by  each  division,  camp,  or  post  commander, 
future  assignments  of  such  persons  to  non-combatant  militarj- 
service  will  be  restricted  to  the  several  detachments  and  units 
of  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  absence  of  a  request  for  assignment 
to  some  other  branch  of  non-combatant  service  as  defined  in 
paragraph  1  hereof." 

The  duty  of  the  military'  authorities  in  dealing  with  the 
cases  likewise  comes  in  for  clear  definition: 

"3.  On  the  first  day  of  April,  and  thereafter,  monthly,  each 
division,  camp,  or  post  commander  shall  report  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army,  for  the  information  of  Chief  of  Staff  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  names  of  aU  persons  under  their  respective 
commands  who  profess  religious  or  other  conscientious  scruples 
as  above  described,  and  who  have  been  unwUling  to  accept  by 
reason  of  such  scruples  assignment  to  non-combatant  military 
service  as  above  defined,  and  as  to  each  such  person  so  reported 
a  brief,  comprehensive  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  objec- 
tion to  the  acceptance  of  such  non-combatant  military  service 
entertained.  The  Secretary  of  War  will  from  time  to  time 
classify  the  persons  so  reported  and  give  further  directions  as 
to  the  disposition  of  them.  Pending  such  directions  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  aU  such  persons  not  accepting  assignment  to 
a  non-combatant  service  shall  be  segregated  as  far  as  practicable 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  a  specially  qualified  officer 
of  tact  and  judgment,  who  wiU  be  instructed  to  impose  no 
l)unitive  hardship  of  any  kind  upon  them,  but  not  to  allow  their 
objections  to  be  made  the  basis  of  any  fav  or  or  consideration 
beyond  exemption  from  actual  military  service  which  is  not 
extended  to  any  other  soldier  in  tho  service  of  the  United  States. 

"4.  With  a  view  to  maintaining  discipline,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  discretion  of  coiu"ts  martial,  so  far  as  any  shall  be 
ordered  to  deal  with  the  cases  of  persons  who  fail  or  refuse  to 
comply  with  lawfiU  orders  by  reason  of  alleged  religious  or  other 
conscientious  scruples,  shoidd  be  exercised,  if  feasible,  so  as  to 
secure  uniformity  of  i)i'mdties  in  the  imposition  of  sentences 
under  Articles  of  War  (34  and  (Jo,  for  the  wilful  disobedience 
of  a  lawful  order  or  command.  It  will  be  recognized  that 
sentences  imposed  by  such  courts  nmrtial,  when  not  otherwise 
described  bj'  law,  shall  jirescribe  confinement  in  tht>  United 
States  disciplinary  barracks  or  elsewhere  as  the  Secretary  of 
War  or  the  revienving  authority  may  direct,  but  not  in  a  peni- 
tentiary; but  this  shall  not  apply  to  the  cases  of  men  wh(» 
desert  either  reporting  for  duty  to  the  military  authorities  or 
subsequently  thereto. 

"a.  The  Secretary  of  War  will  rt>vise  the  sentences  and 
findings  of  courts  nuirtial  luTetofore  held  of  jiersons  who  come 
within  any  of  the  classes  lu>reiu  described,  and  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  PresideTit  for  remedy,  if  any  be  needed,  Sen- 
tences and  judgments  found  at  varii^nce  with  the  provisions 
hereof.  "WoODROW  WiLSON." 
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"  1  ips  so  tender  and  sweet 
For  Campbell's  delectable  (real  ! 
And  our  tip  to  you  is  order  a  few 

And  dine  with  enjoyment  complelc." 


^^Different"  and  delightful 

Who  can  describe  the  delicate  flavor  of  fresh  tender 
asparagus  gathered  in  early  spring? 

Nature  never  produced  anything  more  palatable  and 
inviting.  And  in  Campbell's  creamy  Asparagus  Soup 
you  enjoy  this  appetizing  quality  in  its  full  perfection. 

On  your  regular  meatless  days  or  whenever  you  v^ant 
something  unusual  for  a  company  occasion  or  a  pleasant 
surprise  for  any  family  meal  you  vv'ill  find  just  what  you 
are  looking  for  in 

Campbell's  Asparagus  Soup 


It  is  always  welcome,  always  salutary 
and   satisfying. 

The  asparagus  we  use  is  grown  on  our 
own  farms  from  an  imported  seed.  It  is  a 
choice  variety  of  superior  flavor — mild, 
succulent  and  sweet. 

It  is  cut  from  day  to  day  as  it  matures, 
brought  to  us  fresh  from  the  fields,  made 
into  soup  the  same  day.  And  by  means 
of  the  Campbell  method,  we  retain  all  its 
native  sweetness  and  characteristic  savor. 

Include  it  in  your  next  order  to  the 


The  tips  we  cut  off  and  handle  sepa- 
rately from  the  stalks,  and  cook  them 
more  lightly,  so  to  retain  their  perfect  flavor. 
We  blend  them  with  milk,  creamery 
butter  and  delicate  seasoning.  You  can 
make  the  soup  even  richer  if  you  wish  by 
adding  hot  milk  or  cream  according  to 
your  taste. 

Its  nourishing  character  no  less  than  its 
delicious  flavor  should  give  this  wholesome 
soup  a  regular  place  in  your  weekly  menu. 

grocer,  and  have  it  at  hand. 


21  kinds         12c  a  can 


This 

war  is  your  war!  — 

Will  you  grudge  Uncle  Sam  the 

loan 

of 

your 

dollars 

to  win  it?     You  get  it  all  back 

with 

interest 

if  we 

win. 

And 

if  we  lose  —  But  do  your 

part 

and 

we 

can  t 

lose. 

Buy 

a  Liberty  Bond  today. 

ASPARAGUS 


LOOK    FOFi  TrlE  r<ED-'Ai^\D-'V/r\\T: 


I 

III 


'iilii|j 
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"I  Bought  It 

With  My  Candy  Money" 

Here  are  grain  bubbles  so  nut-like  and  flavory  that  children  will  spend 
candy  money  for  them.    Perhaps  you  have  known  them,  as  we  have,  to  do  it. 

Hungry  children  after  school  eat  them  like  confections.  Crisped  and 
lightly  buttered  they  are  fascinating  tidbits — far  better  than  peanutsor  popcorn. 

They  arc  used  like  nut  meats  in  home  candy  making  and  as  garnish  on 
ice  cream.  They  taste  like  nuts,  and  vastly  excel  them  by  their  airy,  flaky 
texture. 

Yet   Premier  Foods 

Yet  they  are  foods — scientific  foods,  invented  by  a  great  food  expert. 
They  are  the  greatest  foods  made  from  rice,  corn  or  wheat,  because  of 
their  ease  of  digestion. 

Two  are  whole  grains  steam  exploded — puffed  to  eight  times  normal 
size.    One  is  pellets  of  hominy  puffed  to  raindrop  size. 

All  get  an  hour  of  fearful  heat,  which  gives  that  wondrous  flavor.  All 
arc-  shot  from  guns,  and  thus  changed  into  bubbles,  flimsy,  thin  and  crisp. 

Kvery  food  cell  is  exploded,  so  digestion  can  instantly  act.  They  do 
not  tax  the  .stomach,  yet  every  atom  feeds. 

Remember  these  things.  Puffed  grains  are  superlative  grain  foods. 
Food  experts  wish  that  every  grain  could  be  prepared  in  this  way.  No 
other  process  ever  known  so  fits  a  grain  for  food. 


Puffed      Corn      Puffed 
Rice        Puffs      Wheat 

Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


Make  them  more  than  breakfast 
dainties.  Thev  arc  for  luncheons, 
for  Slippers,  for  pl.ivtiinr  and  for 
bedtime.  They  are  for  catinp  dry,  for 
mixiiic;    ^vitli     fruits,   for    the    bowl    of 


milk,  for    soups,  or    for    serving    witli 
suj^r  anil  cream. 

There  are  tiinrc  k)i  them,  each  with  a 
different  flavos,  so  PiifTed  Grains  are  ever 
new.      I.ct   no  dav  pass  without  them. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


WELL  known  as  a  horald  of  the 
American  Renaissance  and  as  a 
critic  and  lecturer  on  poetrj-,  Jessie  B. 
Rittenhouse  now  makes  her  first  bow 
as  a  poet  in  her  own  right.  "The  Door 
of  Dreams"  (Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston 
and  New  York)  is  described  by  the  pub- 
lishers as  a  collection  of  "short  and 
singing  love-poems,"  arid  the  character- 
ization is  certainly  apt.  Miss  Ritten- 
house, who  has  been  for  some  years  the 
secretary  of  the  Poetr\-  Society  of  America, 
has  a  fondness  for  eight^line  songs.  We 
quote  two  of  thes<': 

EMBERS 

By    .IksSIK    B.    RrPTKNHOUHE 

Wliat  was  once  so  iiiiick  and  glowing, 

Leaping  high  in  Hamc. 
Like  a  fire  in  nigh  (-wind  blowing 

When  you  spoke  my  name — 

Smolders  now  and  scarce  remembers 

How  it  burned — but  mark. 
If  you  stir  the  whitening  embers 

Still  outleaps  the  spark! 

THE  GHOSTLY  GALLEY 

By  .Jessie  B.  RiTTEXHorsE 
Wlien  comes  the  ghostly  galley 

Whose  rowers  dip  the  oar 
Without  a  sound  to  startle  us 

L'nlieeding  on  the  shore — 

If  they  should  beckon  you  aboard 

Before  they  beckon  me. 
How  could  I  bear  the  waiting  time 

Till  I  should  put  to  .sea! 

Here  is  a  bit  of  philosophy  which  has  a 
universal  appeal: 

MY  WAGE 

By    .1  ESSIE    B.    RlTTEXHOrSE 

1  bargained  with  Life  for  a  penny, 
And  Life  would  pay  no  more. 

However  1  Ix^gwl  at  evening 

When  I  counted  my  scanty  store; 

For  Life  is  a  just  employer. 

He  gives  you  what  you  ask. 
But  once  you  have  set  the  wages. 

Why,  you  must  bear  the  task. 

I  worked  for  a  menial's  hire. 

Only  to  learn,  dismayed. 
That  any  wage  I  had  asked  of  Life, 

Life  would  have  paid. 

Very    touching    is    this    exquisite    UttU 
love- poem : 

VALUES 
By  .Jessie  B.  Rittexhocse 
t>  Love,  could  I  but  take  the  hours 

That  once  I  spent  with  thee. 
And  coin  them  all  in  minted  gold. 
Wliat  should  I  purcliase  that  would  tioUl 

Their  worth  in  joy  to  me? 
Ah.  Love — another  hour  with  tluv! 

\V«>    are   given    a    few-  -\»'r>     few     war- 
poems.     This  is  the  best  : 

"I  H.WE  NO   LOVER   ON   THE 
BATTLE-FIELD  ' 

By  .Ikssik   B.    Rn-rK\Hoi  sk 
I  have  no  lover  on  the  haitU^lleld. 

I  do  not  go  with  sickening  fear  at  lu'«rl. 
And  when  the  crier  calls  ttie  late.st  liornir 

I  do  not  start. 
I  iiave  no  lover  on  the  haitle-tleld. 

I  am  exempt  from  terror  of  (lie  nighl, 
I  can  lie  down,  serene  and  disregarding. 

Until  the  light. 

But  on  the  battle-field  had  T  a  lover. 

How  life  would  purge  it.self  of  i>etty  pain. 
And  what  would  matter  all  the  petty  lassos. 

The  petty  gain? 
1  should  be  on(>  with  those  who  suffer  greatly. 

With  pain  all  pain  above. 
.And  I  should  know  then,  be.xond  pcradvcnt'bi'C, 

The  heart  of  Lo\el 
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From  C/oofi  Housekeeping  wo  take  this 
poem  bj'  Aline  Kilmer,  which  must  eeho 
the  feelings  of  thousands  of  American 
women  who,  like  her,  have  husbands 
"over  there." 

HIGH  HEART 

B\    Al.INK    KiLMKH 

The  sea  that  I  watch  from  my  window- 
Is  gray  and  wliite; 

I  see  it  toss  in  tlie  darkness 
All  the  night. 

My  soiil  swoops  down  to  sorrow 
As  the  sea-gulls  dip. 

And  all  my  love  flies  after 
Your  lonely  sliip. 

Yet  I  am  not  despairing ; 

Tho  we  must  part , 
Notliing  ran  be  too  bitter 

For  my  liigli  heart; 
All  in  the  dreary  midnight, 

Watching  tlie  flying  foam, 
I  wail  for  a  golden  morning 

When  you  come  home. 

We  find  Mrs.  Kilmer  expressing  the 
mother  love  in  the  columns  cf  A7nerica 
(New  York),  thus: 

TO  A  CHILD 

By  Aline  Kilmek 

I  know  you  are  too  dear  to  stay. 

You  are  so  exqui.sitely  sweet; 
My  lonely  house  will  thrill  some  daj* 

To  echoes  of  yoiu-  eager  feel. 

I  hold  your  words  within  my  licart, 

So  few.  so  inflnitely  dear; 
Wat^-liing  your  fluttering  hands  I  start- 

At  the  corroding  touch  of  fear. 

A  faint,  imeartlily  music  rings 

From  you  to  heaven — it  is  not  far! 

A  mist  about  your  l)eauty  chngs 
Like  a  thin  cloud  before  a  star. 

My  heart  shall  keep  the  child  I  knew. 
When  you  are  really  gone  from  me, 

And  spend  its  life  remembering  you 
As  shells  remember  the  lost  sea. 

Theodosia  Garrison  has  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  thoughts  of  many  troubled 
minds  in  fine,  convincing  verse.  Here  is 
such  a  poem  from  her  new  volume,  "The 
Dreamers"  (George  H.  Doran,  New 
York): 

UNBEUEF 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 

Your  chosen  grasp  the  torch  of  faith — the  key 
Of  very  certainty  is  theirs  to  hold. 
They  read  Your  word  in  messages  of  gold. 

Lord,  what  of  us  who  liave  no  liglit  to  .see. 

And  ui  tlie  darkness  doubt ,  who.se  hands  may  be 
Broken  upon  the  door,  who  fhid  but  cold 
.•\shes  of  words  where  otiiers  .see  en.scrolled 

The  glorioiLs  promi.se  of  Life's  ^'ictory. 

Oh,  well  for  those  to  whom  You  give  the  light 
(The  light  we  may  not  see  by),  whose  award 
Is  that  sure  key,  tliat  mes.sage  luminoas. 

Yet  we,  Your  people  stumbUng  in  the  night. 
Doubting  and  dumb  and  disbelieving — Lord, 
Is  there  no  word  for  ils — no  word  for  us? 

Next  comes  a  song  of  sorrow's  com- 
pensation : 

THE  AWAKENING 
By  Theodosia  Garribon 

When  the  white  dawn  comes 

I  shall  kneel  to  welcome  it; 
The  dread  that  darkened  on  my  eye,s 

Shall  vanish  and  be  gone. 
I  shall  look  upon  it 

As  the  parched  on  fountains. 
Yet  it  was  the  blinding  night 

That  taught  the  joy  of  dawn. 

When  the  first  bird  sings. 

Oh,  I  shall  hear  rejoicing. 
And  all  my  Ufe  sliall  thrill  to  it 

And  all  my  heart  draw  near. 


"Every  inch  of  this 
kitchen  is  washable" 


Here's  a  kitchen  thajt  is  "bright  and  white'' 
and  washable  throughout. 

This  means  it  is  finished  with  Valspar 
and  Val-Enamel. 


VALENTINE'S 

LSRARI 

Tlie  Vatnish  Thai  Won't  Turn  White       | 

>«.„.., .» » »„,.m.u,...n...,„.....m».,»«,uiJ 

Valspar  is  the  famous  water-proof  varnish 
that  isn't  afraid  of  water — that  never  turns 
white — that  is  used  for  more  household  pur- 
poses than  any  other  varnish. 

Valspar  is  best  for  all  woodwork  indoors 
and  out,  as  well  as  for  all  furniture,  because 
it's  durable,  spot-proof  and  washable. 


V^  VALENTINE'S  I  | 
al-Enamel  I 


Val-Enamel  is  an  American  product  that  is  far 
'  better  than  any  imported  enamel.  It  starts  white  and 
stays  white.     It  has  long  life  and  is  easily  applied. 

For  very  many  rooms,  especially  if  the  popular  co- 
lonial effect  is  desired,  the  best  combination  is  water- 
proof, spot-proof  and  durable  Valspar  and  Val-Enamel. 

Special  Offer. — If  you  wish  to  test  Valspar  send  20c.  in  stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  enough  Valspar  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

462  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 

New  York  ...    f.,u^ium  ,«,>  Toronto 

Chicago  .^„..A/ALEMTINrO..«.  London 


Boston 
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Amsterdam 
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I  shall  leau  to  ILstcii 

Ivest  a  note  elude  mo. 
Yet  it  was  the  fearsome  night 

That  taught  me  how  to  hear. 

When  the  sun  comes  up 

I  shall  lift  my  arms  to  it; 
The  fear  of  fear  shall  fall  from  mo 

As  shackles  from  a  slave. 
I  shall  run  to  hail  it. 

Free  and  imbewildered. 
Yet  it  uas  the  silent  night 

That  taught  me  to  be  brave. 

From  The  Century  we  take  this  fine 
poem  by  Grace  Hazard  C'onkling: 

AFTER  SUNSET 
By  Or.\ce  Hazard  Conklinq 
I  have  an  understanding  with  the  hills 
At  fveiiing,  when  the  slanted  radiance  Alls 
Their  hollows,  and  the  great  winds  let  them  be, 
And  they  are  quiet  and  look  down  at  me. 
Oil,  then  I  see  the  patience  in  their  eyes 
Out  of  the  centuries  that  made  them  wise. 
They  lend  me  hoarded  memory,  and  I  learn 
Their  thoughts  of  granite  and  their  wliims  of  fern. 
And  why  a  dream  of  forests  must  endure 
Tho  every  tree  be  slain;   and  how  the  pure, 
Invisible  beauty  has  a  word  so  brief, 
A  flower  can  say  it,  or  a  shaken  leaf. 
But  few  may  ever  snare  it  in  a  song, 
Tho  for  the  quest  a  hfe  is  not  too  long. 
When  the  blue  hills  grow  tender,  when  they  pull 
The  twilight  close  with  gesture  beautiful. 
And  shadows  are  their  garments,  and  the  air 
Deepens,  and  the  wild  veery  is  at  prayer. 
Their  arms  are  strong  around  me;   and  I  know 
That  somehow  I  shall  follow  when  you  go 
To  the  still  land  beyond  the  evening  star. 
Where  everlasting  hills  and  valleys  are. 
And  silence  may  not  hurt  us  any  more. 
And  terror  shall  be  past,  and  grief  and  war. 

In  her  "Divine  Image"  (Cornhill  Com- 
pany, Boston)  Caroline  Giltinan  lias  this 
poignant  little  thought: 

THE  COWARD' 

By  Caroline  Giltin..vn 

It  lies  before  my  wounded  feet: 

The  cross  I  am  to  bear. 
Blocking  my  path,  it  frightens  m^- 

To  see  it  lying  there. 

And  yet,  I  dare  not  turn  away, 

Nor  yet  dare  go  around. 
God,  give  me  strength  to  carry  it; 

The  thing  upon  the  ground. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  place  whicli 
"hohls  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned," 
l)iit  in  the  Boston  Pod  Lore  Beatrice 
Daw  shows  us  that  she  can  face  unr(>- 
quited  love  and  be  quite  gay  about  it. 

MADRIGAL  SANS  POLITESSE 
By  Beatrice  Daw 

You  .say,  you  will  not  have  my  love. 

Pray,  what  are  you  to  do? 
Si<nd  ba<^k  tho  liberated  joy 

Of  knowing  you  aro  you? 

(Love  were  no  love,  If  it  could  bo 
Packaged  like  a  commodity.) 

You  say.  It  shall  not  come  you  near* 

l''oot-froo,  and  wandering. 
It  nuisl  chaiK'i!  .sometimes  on  your  i):ith, 

.\nd  somutimoti  it  must  sing. 

(Love  were  no  love,  but  blown  i)rottMise, 
That  would  be  craving  audience.) 

You  say,  you  netxl  no  love  of  mine — 

You  who  are  surfeitt>d. 
\N  iH-refore  my  heart  keeps  fe.sllval, 

KnowUig  your  heart  la  fed. 

(Love  were  no  love,  If  it  would  sco 
Us  gift  ihriuit  on  Hatiety.) 

You  s;iy.  you  will  not  have  my  love. 

I'ray,  what  are  you  to  do? 
(.'an  it  bo  yours  to  leav(>  or  take 

What  is  secure  from  you? 


In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests  from  subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  de- 
cided to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books  rerimced  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Orders  for  such 
books  will  hereafter  be  promptly  lilted  on  receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postage  added,  wlien  re- 
quired.    Orders  should  be  addrest  to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  .",.^',-360  Fourth  Ave.,  Xew  York  City. 


NOTABLE  RECENT  WAR-BOOKS 

I 

RASPUTIN  AS  REVKALED  BY  "ILIODOR" 

The  Mad  Monk  of  Russia,  Iliodor.  Life,  Memoirs, 
and  Confes-sions  of  Sergei  Michailovich  Trufanoff 
(Iliodor).  8vo,  pp.  xviii-:363.  New  York:  Century 
Company.     $2  net.     Postage,  14  cents. 

The  late  imposter  Rasputin,  "the  holy 
devil,"  supplies  the  supreme  popular 
interest  of  this  volume.  Granting  that 
full  credence  can  be  given  to  the  author- 
monk,  and  that,  as  the  publishers  claim, 
the  evidence  for  his  story  is  trustworthy-, 
we  have  pictures  of  the  Czar,  Czarina, 
Czarevitch,  the  court,  and  its  Avhole  en- 
tourage, as  well  as  of  Russia  in  general, 
that  make  possible  almost  any  usually 
incredible  tale  that  could  be  told,  and 
make  natural  the  anarchy  that  is  Russia's 
present  condition.  The  author  himself 
was  born  a  Don  Cossack  peasant.  He  gives 
the  Don  Cossack's  "Catechism"  as  fol- 
lows : 

What  have  you  in  your  hand? 

A  gun. 

For  what  were  you  given  the  gim? 

To  protect  from   external  apd  internal  enemies 

his    Imperial    Majesty    the    Emperor    and 

Autocrat  of  aU  the  Russias. 
What  reward  will  you  get  for  it? 
Tlie  kingdom  of  heaven. 

He  came  to  life  one  of  a  family  of  thir- 
teen children,  of  whom  five  died  in  early 
childhood  from  malnutrition.  Yet  three 
teach,  two  are  priests,  two  are  officers,  and 
Iliodor  became  a  monk  and. abbot  with  an 
immense  popular  following,  but  was  un- 
frocked and  became  a  fugitive  because  of 
his  hostility  to  Rasputin,  whose  sway  over 
the  Czar  was  so  absolute  that  he  made  and 
unmade  governors  of  pro\  inces  and  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Thus,  ev*n  the 
poorest  of  peasants,  with  no  property 
and  living  on  leased  land,  may  manage  to 
educate  and  place  in  responsible  positions 
every  one  of  a  considerable  number  of 
children.  As  tho  background  of  the 
Russian  peasant's  life  this  picture  of  his 
parents  is  significant: 

"My  father  and  mother  knew  nothing 
outside  of  religion.  It  filled  all  their 
lives.  .  .  .  Forty-seven  years  he  served 
the  same  church,  and  during  all  those 
y«'ars  virtually-  all  day  long  he  was  in  the 
church  singing  halleluiahs  to  God." 

Trufanoff  entered  the  religious  order  at 
twenty-three,  taking  the  three  yows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience.  He 
became  a  reactionary  clerical,  an  ascetic, 
a  professor  of  theology,  and  a  proteg6  of 
liie  already  noted,  but  intensely  ignorant, 
Rasputin,  who  was  creating  dignitaries 
lor  his  own  future  protection.  But  he  was 
i)y  nature  a  radical,  discerned  the  duplicity, 
hypocrisy,  and  gnnul  of  Orthodox  Church 
:iii(l  court  circles,  became  an  open  denouncer 
of  ollicials  in  both  church  and  state,  a 
ix'titioner  of  the  Czar  for  social  reform, 
and  accuser  of  corrupt  officials,  a  pea.sants' 
advocate,  and  pojjular  in-cacher,  but  an 
aiitirevolulionist  for  a  while.  He  re- 
fu.scd  to  he  silenced  even  by  the  Czar;  was 
api)()int('d  al>^»t  of  Tsaritzin  monastery, 
n'l)nilt  it  with  funds  i)opularly  subscribed, 
and  became  a  p<n)ular  idol. 

iMeanwiiilc.hc  had  learned  of  Kasputin's 
iiicredilile  wiclililiu'ss,  became  witness  of 
his    hold    over  Uhe    Czar  —  who    is    pic- 


tured as  a  weak  and  superstitious  fool — • 
and  over  the  Czarina  (tho  one  maj-  ques- 
tion, reading  between  the  lines,  whether 
the  latter  was  not  all  the  time  employing 
Rasputin  to  further  her  pro-German  in- 
trigues). His  opposition  to  Rasputin  led 
to  his  downfall,  and  to  his  unfrocking  in 
1913;  to  attempts  by  means  of  friends  to 
have  "the  holy  devil"  assassinated,  and 
finally  to  abortive  attempts  at  revolution 
and  flight  to  Sweden  and  ultimately  to  the 
United  States,  where  this  book  was 
written. 

The  volume  is  not  enjoyable,  its  pictures 
are  too  confused  and  confusing.  But  if 
its  pages — documented  rather  profusely 
with  letters  and  the  hke — are  to  be  trusted, 
one  can  not  look  for  a  healing  of  insane 
Russia  from  within,  at  least  without  such 
bloodletting  as  will  leave  her  weak  and  in 
no  condition  to  recover  political  and  re- 
ligious health  for  many  years.  Neverthe- 
less, conditions  under  autocracy  were  no 
better.  One  looks  in  vain  for  the  bow  of 
promise;  the  sun  is  not  j'et  shining  on  the 
clouds.  To  change  the  figure,  the  surface 
froth,  as  revealed  between  the  lines  of 
this  volume,  is  only  an  index  of  a  muddy 
broth  in  which  Russia  stews.  It  is  a 
saddening  and  disheartening  revelation. 

II 

OUR  VISITS  LAST  YEAR   FROM  BALFOUR,  VTVIANL 
AND  JOFFRE 

Balfour,  Viviani,  and  Joffre.  Their  Speeches  and 
Other  Public  Utterances  in  America,  and  Those  of 
Italian,  Belgian  and  Russian  Commissioners  during 
the  Great  War.  With  an  Account  of  the  Arrival  of 
our  Warships  and  Soldiers  in  England  and  France 
under  Admiral  Sims  and  General  Pershing,  Compiled 
by  Francis  W.  Halsey.  Pp.  369.  New  York  and 
London:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  $1.50  net. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

Five  commissions  from  foreign  countries 
visited  the  United  States  last  year,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  declaration  by  Congress  on 
April  4  of  "a  state  of  war"  with  Germany. 
The  British,  headed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  ar- 
rived on  April  21;  the  French,  headed  by 
jSIarshal  Joffre  and  M.  Viviani,  on 
April  24;  and  the  other  commissioners 
from  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Russia,  landed 
in  ]Maj'  and  June.  The  I'eceptions  ac- 
corded them  by  the  authorities  of  the 
nation,  of  States,  and  cities,  and  by  the 
American  people,  surpassed  in  enthusiasm 
any  series  of  greetings  ever  before  known. 
Lafayette's  second  visit  in  1825  was 
recalled  by  every  one,  but  the  country 
then  was  small  in  population  and  generally 
was  primitive  with  few  daily  newspapers 
and  no  railroads.  The  speeches  made  last 
year  were  notable  for  their  spirit  of  inter- 
national fraternity  and  fraternal  brother- 
hood. As  reported  by  the  daily  press  the 
country  over,  they  contained  utterances 
too  notably  noble  and  inspiring  not  to  bo 
otherwise  i)reserved. 

In  planning  such  preservation  a  qiiit(> 
uncommon  book  has  been  secured.  Ac- 
counts of  the  various  gatherings,  greetings, 
and  responses,  in  many  places  and  at 
many  times,  are  recorded,  knit  togi'tlier 
in  orderly  jx-ogression,  with  descriptive 
matter  in  condeu.sation,  or  revision  from 
the  best  contemporary  reports.  These 
d(>tailed  accounts  are  i)ut  into  smaller 
tyiH'  in  order  to  make  the  addresses  more 
prominent.    Pages  of  narruti\o  thus  aildeil 
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Stantdardizatioti 


■I 


Who 
They  Are 

What 
They've  Done 


IN  less  than  ten  years  the  Royal  Manufacturing  Company 
has  grown  from  one  of  the  smallest  to  the  largest  producers 
of  Cotton  Waste  in  the  U.  S.  A. — and  they  didn't  grow 
by  accident. 


THEY  have  developed  a  Business  out  of  a  Mystery  and 
are  the  only  concern  manufacturing  waste  that  has  made 
their  product  a  nationally-known,  standardized,  trade-marked 
article  of  commerce. 


Who 
They  Sell 


Why 
Royal  Waste 


P.  S. 


.       ,     OUR    ,.       , 
"^k    YOUR    foi 


A  NUMBER  of  the  principal  railroads,  large  industrial  con- 
cerns, power  plants,  factories,  mills  and  machine  shops 
that  used  to  order  waste  by  "specifications"  now  order  a 
standardized,  staple  grade  where  a  uniform  quality  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Royal  Manufacturing  Company. 

npHAT'S  why  Royal— 

1 — Standardized  its  product 

2 — ^Trade-marked  its  grades 

3 — Guaranteed  uniform  quality 

A — Delivered  even  weight  bales  as  ordered,  and 

5 — Wrapped  its  product  in  clean  burlap  witlinew  steel 
bands,  and 

6— Fixed  the  **tarc''  at  6%. 

ANY  one  of  the  reasons  above  mentioned  would  be  suffi- 
l\  cient  to  throw  the  "balance"  in  favor  of  Royal  Waste,  but 
the  six  reasons  combined,  means  standardization,  and  places  the 
burden  on  you  to  show  why  you  should  use  ordinary  waste. 

Producing  the  Fittest  in  Waste  ^  {.write  for  it)  tells  how  it  is  done.  Ask  your 
jobber  or  us  for  the  Royal  Sampling  Catalogue  of  the  12  Standardised  Royal  grades. 

Royal  Manufacturing  Company 

General    Sales    Offices   and    Plant,    RAHWAY,  N.   J. 
Offices  in  New  York,  ■"-  Louis,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 

LOOK    FOR    THf'"  V.\aND    ON    EACH    STEEL  BAND 
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While  I  nodded  nearly  napping, 
Suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 
As  of  someone  gently  rapping, 
Rapping  at  my  office  door. 

—Poe. 


at 


That    opportunity    knocks    but   once 
every  door  is  a  bromidic  untruth. 

We  have  knocked  at  your  door  before, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  sound  the  alarm 
until  you  awake  to  the  fact  that  you  are 
losing  time  and  money  by  not  using 


LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES    AND 
ACCOUNTING     SYSTEIVIS 


KALAMAZOO  LOOSE  LEAF  BINDER  CO. 

KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 

Service  Sales  Offices  Everywhere. 


''Once  Sold 'Always  Served' 


to  tho  speeches  give  eontinuity  to  tho 
volume.  Aboul  two-thirds  of  the  369 
pages  are  taken  up  by  the  speeches,  the 
other  third  being  descriptive  matter. 
The  volume  ought  to  aid  much  in  de- 
veloping good  will  between  the  countries 
represented.  Kead  with  care,  and  espe- 
cially by  young  men,  it  should  widen  their 
horizon  of  |)atriotism,  and  expand  the  tnie 
American  sprit  of  human  fellowship. 

The  leading  speeches  given  were  these 
made  in  English  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  in 
French  (translated  into  English)  by  Mr. 
Viviani,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  ac- 
knowledged great  orators  of  PVance.  Ad- 
mirable addresses  were  made  also  l)y  the 
chief  commissioners  from  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Russia,  the  Prince  of  Udine  revealing 
in  his  utterances  an  oratorical  glow  that' 
rivaled  that  of  the  Fn  nchman.  American 
speakers  maintained  a  high  standing  for 
such  occasions,  conspicuous  among  these, 
until  his  sudden  death,  being  Mr.  Choate. 
Finer  specimens  of  offhand  speech  are 
seldom  found,  than  this  book  affords.  Its 
influence  should  reach  far  beyond  the. 
termination  of  the  frightful  war  which 
brought  such  famous  men  to  America. 

Ill 

EARLY  WAR-DAYS  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE 

Stuernier,  Harry.  Two  War- Years  In  Con- 
stantinople. Sketches  of  (ierman  and  Young  Turk- 
ish Ethics  and  Politics.  8vo,  pp.  292.  New  York: 
(Jeorge  H.  Doran  Company.  $1.50  net.  Postage, 
16  cents. 

From  Constantinople  comparatively  lit- 
tle news  has  come  since  the  war  began. 
Naturally  a  German  would  know  most — 
apart,  of  cour.se,  from  the  Turks  themselves. 
But  that  a  German  who  fought  as  a  German 
in  Masuria  during  1914  and  was  corre- 
spondent in  Constantinpole  for  the  Kdl- 
rtische  Zeitung  during  19ir>-16  should  write 
a  volume  so  condemnatory  of  German 
Wellpolitik  and  militarism  as  this  would 
be  inexplicable  were  it  not  for  the  precedent 
set  in  the  now  famous  book,  "J'Accuse." 
Of  course  Dr.  Stuermer,  too,  wrote  not  in 
Germanj',  but  in  Switzerland.  By  doing  it 
he  cut  himself  off  from  Fatherland  and 
friends,  so  sweeping  is  his  indictment  of 
his  native  land  and  its  pohcy — political  and 
military.  Of  this  he  is  aware,  as  is  abim- 
dantly  evident  by  the  heroics  and  self -com- 
passion which  somewhat  mar  his  work. 
But  for  the  writing  he  was  well  equipped  by 
extensive  travel  and  long  residence  abroad, 
where  he  had  opportunities  to  compare 
and  contrast  German  and  British  colonial 
management. 

"Thousands  of  Germans  otherwise  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  national  spirit 
make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  would 
far  rather  live  in  a  British  than  a  German 
colony." 

The  rea.sons  are — British  generosity  and 
German  bureaucracy. 

His  first  chapter  deals  with  the  base- 
lessness of  German  contentions  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  war;  with  CJerman  methods 
in  Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  Prussian 
arrogance,  and  militaristic  journalism. 
And  his  conclusion  is: 

"The  moment  England  entered  tho  war 
Germany  lost  the  war." 

Of  course  that  is  individual  opinion. 
As  to  German  methods,  he  corroborates 
from  the  testimony  of  German  officers 
the  e\idence  of  lustful  savagery  committed 
in  Bt>lgium.  All  this  is,  however,  incidental 
and  preparatory. 

To  Constant inoplo  he  went  with  no 
prejudice  jigainst  the  Turks,  but  with  the 
conviction  that  the  war  was  Germany's 
impardonable  sin.  There  to  him  as  a 
German   intimate  knowledge  of  Turkish- 


German  polities  was  easily  available.    Of 
the  Armenian  affair  he  says: 

"I  must  hold  the  German  Government 
as  equally  responsible  Avith  the  Turks  for 
the  atrocities  they  allowed  them  to  coynmit" 
(italics  ours). 

All  this  is  now  confirmed  by  the  German 
stipulations  imposed  on  Russians  in  the 
n^turn  of  Russian  Armenia  to  the  Turks. 
Germany  wishes  the  Armenian  race  stamped 
out  more  ardently  than  do  the  Turks. 
German  '^flficers  "took  the  initiative"  when 
local  authorities  hesitated  to  kill.  The 
cold  calculation  with  which  the  persecu- 
tion and  massacres  were  carried  out  were 
within  his  own  observation. 

Dr.  Stuermer  strengthens  the  conclusion, 
often  stated,  that  one  must  distinguish 
between  the  Turkish  Government  and  the 
Turkish  peasant.  Of  the  latter's  fighting 
and  other  good  qualities  he  speaks  well  in 
reviewing  the  Gallipoli  and  Mesopotamian 
campaigns  to  Kut-el-Amara.  But  of  the 
"Turanism"  and  "  Pan-Turkism "  of  the 
Government  he  has  nothing  good  to  say. 
In  dealing  with  the  Young  Turks  he 
characterizes  each  of  the  great  leaders — 
Djemal  Pasha,  Enver  Pasha,  and  Talaat 
Bey.  The  first  is  a  clever,  self-seeking 
opportunist;  the  second  is  a  cold-blooded, 
thieving,  lying,  vainglorious  murderer; 
the  last  is  an  intelligent,  shrewd,  narrowly 
patriotic,  dictatorial  power  behind  the 
throne,  the  man  really  responsible  for  the 
Turkish  policy  since  that  Government 
entered  the  war.  Here  is  the  author's 
general  conclusion. 

"The  amputation  of  Turkey  is  a  stern 
social  necessity.  Some  one  has  said: 
'The  greatest  enemy  of  Turkey  is  the 
Turk.'  I  have  too  much  love  for  the 
Turkish  people,  too  much  sympathy  for 
them,  to  adopt  this  pessimistic  attitude 
without  great  inward  opposition;  but 
unfortunately  it  is  too  true." 

The  volume  was  written  "to  relieve  the 
author's  conscience,"  to  acquit  him  of  even 
sympathetic  participation  in  Germany's 
crimes.  It  lacks  the  verve,  the  logic,  the 
forcefulness  of  "J'Accuse."  But  its  testi- 
mony against  Germany  in  the  East  is  as 
damning  as  the  other's  is  against  her  in 
the  West. 

IV 

DR.  HILLIS   ON   GERMAN  ATROCITIES 

Hlllls,  Newell  Dwight.  German  Atrocities: 
Tlieir  Nature  and  Pliilosophy.  Studies  in  Belgium 
and  France  during  July  and  August  of  1917.  Pp.  160 
1918.  $1  net.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co. 
Postage,  8  cents. 

Dr.  Hillis,  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  began  in  September,  1914,  the 
inquiries  which  led  up  to  this  book.  He 
continued  them  last  summer,  on  the 
ground  where  German  atrocities  were  said 
to  have  been  committed.  One  reads  his 
pages  now  expecting  to  come  upon  accounts 
of  awful  deeds  done— and  finds  them.  The 
author  has  looked  behind  or  beneath  the 
atrocities  recorded  for  the  inspiration  of 
them.  He  deliberately  charges  upon  the 
Kaiser  and  his  teachings  the  murder  and 
other  crimes  as  proved  by  the  diaries  of 
German  soldiers,  and  prints  from  photo- 
graphic plates.     He  says: 

"Plainly  the  Ten  Commandments  stood 
squarely  in  the  pathway  of  the  Kaiser's 
ambition.  Unless  his  ambitions  for  world- 
rule  were  to  be  defeated,  some  scheme  had 
to  be  invented  to  free  the  German  soldier 
from  conscience,  and  break  the  fetters  of 
dmne  law.  Therefore,  the  soldier's  token 
was  invented." 

Made  of  stiff  cardboard  or  of  aluminum, 
the  token  shows  a  portrait  of  the  Deity,  as    ' 
the  Kaiser  conceives  him  to  be.holding  in  one 
hand  a  sickle  for  the  death-harvest,  while 
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What  every  soldier  needs. 

^^AutoStrop  Razor 

'l^HE  right  razor  is  as  much  a  part  of  a  soldier's  necessary 
■*-  equipment  as  the  right  rifle.  Any  razor  won't  serve  under 
the  conditions  he  will  meet  over  there.  He  must  have  a  self- 
contained,  safe-maintaining  outfit  that  will  be  always  ready,  always 
dependable,  no  matter  how  far  he  may  be  from  his  base,  no 
matter  how  long  he  may  be  away. 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  is  its  own  base  of  supplies.  It  does  not 
depend  on  the  camp  stores  for  a  fresh  supply  of  blades  every  few 
weeks.      It  is 

the  only  razor 
that  sharpens  its  own  blades 

You  don't  have  to  take  It  apart  to  clean  it  or  to  strop  it.  It  keeps 
free  from  rust  and  in  perfect  condition.  And  the  twelve  blades 
in  the  set  will  give  at  least  500  clean  shaves. 


The  Military  Kit 
complete  with 
Trench  Mirror- 


To  Dealers 

Write  to  us  for  full  particulars 
about  our  30-day  approval 
plan,  which  has  proved  so 
successful. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.  * 

345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

London       Paris       Toronto 
On  sale  att  •    y,  the  world 
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Will  You  Invest  Your  Money        Let  Germany  Take  it 
With  Uncle  Sam  Now?     q^   away  From  You  Later? 


BE  practical.  Look  squarely  at  the  facts.  We  will 
either  invest  our  money  with  Uncle  Sam  now,  at 
cjood  interest  rates,  to  help  him  win  this  war,  or  we  will 
give  it  up  later  to  pay  Germany's  war  cost^^and  as 
much  more  as  Germany  chooses  to  collect.     Invest  in 

U.  S.  GOV'T  BONDS 

Third  Liberty  Loan 


This  space  contributed  to   the   M^inriing  of  the  War  by 
THE    (iOODVKAR   IIKK    c^    Ul  HI$KU    COMl'AXY,  AKKON,   OUR) 


Ihrouoh    fhe   Division  of  Advert ixini;,   U.  S.  novornmrnt  Commiftre  nv  Piihlic  Infurmntion. 
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under  it  are  these  words  — ' "  Strike  him  dead ; 
the  Day  of  Judgnieut  will  not  ask  you  for 
reasons."  This  "token"  is  pictured  on 
one  of  the  supplementary  pages  of  this 
l)Ook.  ~  Chapter  II  describes  "The  l*au- 
(lerman  Empire  Scheme,  For  Which  Ger- 
many Lost  Her  Soul."  Dr.  Hillis  says 
that  when  this  was  first  announced  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  "bribed  his  jM-ople  by  appeals 
to  avarice,  ambition,  and  jealousy  of  En- 
gland and  Russia.  The  arguments  used 
by  the  Potsdam  gang  were  very  simple: 
Agriculture  pays  six  i)er  cent.,  trade  eight 
•)er  cent.,  shipping  twelve  i>er  cent.,  but 
war  is  an  industry-  that  pays  fiftj'  per  cent, 
lividend  upon  the  inv«'stment."  Dr. 
Hillis  i)roceeds  to  illustrat<^  this  with  fear- 
'ul  proof.  Some  of  his  assertions  are  so 
serious  it  is  easy  to  wish  that  they  could 
not  be  proved  at  all.     Note  these; 

"Th«'  deadly  virus  of  avarice  and  mili- 
tarism has  burned  like  a  ft>ver  in  Germany's 
soul." 

" In  the  presence  of  all  the  world  we  ha^e 
seen  Germanv  lose  her  soul." 

"What  in '1900  was  efficiency,  in  1914 
became  the  science  of  lying,  theft,  rape, 
poison,  and  assassination." 

"The  moment  (Jermany  crosses  the 
frontiers  all  Belgians  and  Frenchmen  lose 
any  right  whatever  to  either  their  lives 
or  their  property." 

Dr.  Hillis  considers  with  care  "What 
the  United  States  and  Her  AUies  Are 
Fighting  For,"  and  he  does  not  minimize 
the  advantages  which  Germany  had  in 
U'ginuing  this  conflict. 


MR.  SIMONDS'S  WAR  HISTORY 

Slnioiids,  Oank  H.  History  of  the  World-War: 
The  Attack  on  France.  Profusely  illustrated.  Vol.  1. 
Pp.  xxiii-289.     New  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

This,  the  first  volume  of  an  important 
histor\'  of  the  present  Titanic  struggle  for 
world-domination  between  the  forces  of 
autocracy  and  democracy,  is  planned,  in 
the  words  of  the  author,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  many  WTiters  whom 
the  war  has  brought  into  prominence,  as 
"an  American  comment  upon  a  world-war." 
Enlarging  upon  this  idea  in  his  preface, 
he  says  further:  "It  represents  merely  an 
efifort  to  interpret  fairly  and  to  an  American 
audience  the  earlier  incidents  in  the  world- 
struggle  hitherto  mainly  explained  to 
Americans  by  commentators  belonging  to 
nations  already  at  war,  who  have  reviewed 
the  campaigns  from  the  perspective  of 
belligerents  and  have  naturally  paid  small 
attention  to  the  point  of  \new  of  the  citizens 
of  a  nation  separated  by  its  history,  by 
its  neutrality,  and  by  the  expan.se  of  the 
ocean  from  the  conflict." 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  Mr.  Simonds 
has  produced  wliat  may  be  characterized  as 
an  eminently  fair  and  impartial  presenta- 
tion of  the  various  hapi)enings  from  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  to  the  spring  of 
191.').  His  first  chai)ter,  187 1  to  1904,  is  a 
particularly  able  and  logical  statement  of 
the  international  events  that  led  up  to  the 
final  declarations  of  war  between  the 
(ireat  Powers.  Xo  one  who  reads  care- 
fully this  concise  and  clearly  reasoned  sum- 
mary of  the  j)lots  and  counter-plots  of 
European  diplomacy  during  critical  thirty 
odd  years  can  fail  to  grasp  the  essentials 
underlying  the  conflict  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged. 

Mr.  S'  7ionds  follows  up  this  telling 
resume  of  modern  history  with  chapters 
on  the  German  attack,  the  Belgian  defense, 
and  the  French  offense,  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  the  deadlock  in  the  West,  the 
Eastern  field,  the  battle  of  Lemberg,  the 
Warsaw  campaign,  and  new  horizons  and 


new  Cierman  problems,  concluding  witli  a 
diajrter  on  events  on  the  Eastern  front 
up  to  the  battle  of  Dunajec,  and  one  on 
those  in  the  West  from  November,  1914. 
to  May,  191.").  All  these  chapters  are 
written  in  a  vigorous  and  spirited  style, 
j)acked  with  interesting  nuitt<T,  and 
abounding  in  naturalistic  touches  that 
bring  liome  the  facts  pointedly  to  the 
readtTs'  comprehension. 

The  book  is  filled  with  a  large  numlier 
of  full-page  illustrations  from  photographs, 
whicdi  serve  admirably  to  center  the  interest 
and  make  real  the  narratixe,  and  is  pro- 
\  ided  with  tw-enty-three  maps  illustrative 
of  the  battles  and  cami)aigns  described. 

VI 

OTHER   WAR-BOOKS 

Fortesoue,  Granville.    France  Bears  the  Burden. 

Pp.  214.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1917. 
$1.25.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  w^ell-written  book  closes  with  these 
words:  "When  democracy  rises  trium- 
phant from  the  struggles  with  despoti.sm, 
and  when  the  last  page  of  war-history  is 
written,  the  world  will  gladly  acknowledge; 
its  debt  to  France."  If  all  the  world  could 
read  this  account  such  acknowledgment 
would  not  wait.  In  many  respects  it  is 
the  clearest,  most  vivid,  altho  not  the 
most  lurid,  statement  of  war's  conditions 
and  sacrifices  that  has  appeared.  French 
fighters.  Frenchmen  at  home,  and  French- 
women whenever  they  are,  have  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  a  tribute  so  extended  and 
discriminating,  and  giving  such  credit 
to  the  French  and  to  the  French  spirit. 

Thayer,  William  Roscoe.  The  Collapse  of 
.Superman.  12mo,  pp.  77.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     60  cents.     Postage,  8  cents. 

Is  the  German  the  suj^erman  he  thinks 
himself?  Mr.  Thayer,  the  author  of  famous 
recent  books  on  Cavour  and  John  Hay, 
looks  this  superman  over,  examines  his 
thoughts  and  deeds,  and  then  answers 
with  a  negative  that  needs  no  doubling  for 
emphasis.  It  is  one  of  the  wittiest  books 
of  the  war,  biting  in  irony,  cutting  in  satire. 
Yet  it  never  goes  outside  the  region  of 
fact  for  fuel  to  feed  the  fires  of  irony  and 
satire.  The  form  in  which  fact  is  stated 
is  arresting.  It  is  a  brilliant  book,  fasci- 
nating and  convincing,  classic  in  finish  and 
form.  It  should  be  found  by  dozens  in 
cantonments,  where  its  truth  and  humor 
would  prove  inspiring  and  stimulating  in 
preparation  for  the  work  of  disillusioning 
the  "Hun." 

Cheradame,  Andre.  The  United  States  and 
Pan-Germania.  Pp.  170.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1  net.     Postage,  10  cents. 

Mter  an  extended  re\  iew  of  this  author's 
"Pan-Germanism"  in  The  Litkkary 
Digest  for  January  26,  not  mudi  need  be 
said  about  the  more  pretentious  volume 
entitled  as  above.  On  its  title-page  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  Flag-day  Address  is  quoted 
from  in  his  memorable  words:  "From 
Haml)urg  to  the  Persian  Gulf  the  net  is 
spread";  and  Mr.  Cheradame  closes,  his 
foreword  "To  my  American  Headers"  by 
saying:  "Germany  no  h)nger  exists.  In 
h<'r  i)lac(!  stands  Pan-Germany,  whose  ex- 
isteuc^i  is  incoinpatible  with  the:  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  and  the  fr<'<Hlom 
of  the  world."  It  is  the  conclusion  tliat 
he  believes  must  follow,  in  the  minds  of 
Ameri(?an  citizens,  from  the  perusal  of  the 
facts  embodied  in  this  book.  He  sjK'nt 
twenty-two  years,  he  tells  us,  "in  study- 
ing the  Pan-Gennan  conspiracy  by  means  of 
systematic  investigations"  which  took  him 
"into  one  hundred  a>^'l  seventy-seven 
cities  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia";  and 
he  feels  justified,  therefore,  in  the  warning 
Avhich  he  sounds  hen-in. 


Kellogg,    Vernou.      Headquarters    Nights.      A 

Record  of  Conversations  and  Experiences  at  the 
Headquarters  of  the  German  Army  in  France  and 
Belgium.  Pp.  116.  Bo.ston:  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press.     $1,  postpaid. 

"The  confessions  of  a  converted  pacifist," 
the  author  calls  this  book.  The  "Conver- 
sations" were  mostly  with  a  certain  Pro- 
fessor-Officer witli  whom  Professor  Kellogg 
was  thrown  in  daily  contact,  who  claimed 
that  "this  war  is  necessarj'  as  a  test  of  the 
German  position  and  claim";  that  "if 
Germany  is  beaten,  it  will  prove  that  she 
has  moved  along  the  A^Tong  evolutionary 
line,  and  should  be  beaten";  that  "if  she 
wins,  it  will  prove  that  she  is  on  the  right 
way,"  etc.  The  best  portion  of  the  book 
is  outride  the  "Conversations,"  for  its 
author  had  exceptional  opportunities  in 
Belgium,  as  the  chief  lieutenant  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  in  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission. 

Benes,  Dr.  Edouard.  Boheniia'.s  Case  for 
Independence.  With  an  Introduction  by  Henry 
Wickham  Steed.  Pp.  132.  London:  George  Allen  & 
Unwin,  Ltd.     2s.  6d.  net.     Postage,  8  cents. 

Dr.  Benes  presents  for  Bohemia  a  good 
"Case."  In  Bohemia,  as  he  considers  its 
boundaries,  there  are  two  branches  of  the 
same  nation,  numbering  ten  millions  of 
people.  They  are  all  Czechs,  who  speak 
the  same  language,  have  the  same  history 
and  civilization,  but  three  millions  of 
them  are  known  as  Slovaks,  who  are 
under  the  domination  of  Hungary  and  the 
Magyars,  while  the  remainder,  commonly 
knoAvn  as  Czechs,  are  dominated  by 
Austria.  They  should  all  be  their  own 
masters,  this  author  urges,  which  they 
never  can  be  if  a  Pan-German  Empire  is 
permitted  to  follow  this  war.  "There  is, 
therefore,"  Dr.  Benes  concludes,  "no 
means  but  to  destroy  Austria-Hungary, 
to  arrest  the  Drang  iiach  Ostcii  of  Prussia, 
and  to  break  forever  the  German  hegemony 
in  Europe." 

Clarke,  Ida  Clyde.  American  Women  and  the 
World-War.  Pp.  545.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.    $2.    Postage,  16  cents. 

This  is  a  book  with  a  twofold  purpose: 
first,  to  discover  to  w^omen  themselves 
their  tremendous  opportunities  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  present  world-conflict; 
secondlj',  to  record  in  permanent  form  "the 
actual  beginnings  of  the  gi-eatest  massed 
effort  of  women  the  world  has  ever  known." 
Tho  the  work  of  individual  organization  in 
every  State  has  been  of  great  value,  the 
author  has  as  basis  for  her  story  the  work 
of  the  woman's  committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  The  work  is  so  big, 
so  detailed,  and  so  comprehensive  that 
adequate  description  is  impossible,  but  no 
phase  of  the  subject  is  untouched:  its 
creation,  its  purpose,  its  plans,  and  its 
achievements  in  the  different  departments 
of  "Child  Welfare,"  "Health  and  Recre- 
ation," "  Training  -  Camp  Activities," 
"Patriotic  Education,"  "Liberty  Loans," 
"Red  Cross,"  and  all  forms  of  national 
service.  Part  II  is  devoted  to  special 
chapters  on  indi\ idiial  States  and  the  war- 
work  of  each,  invaluable  for  reference. 
Part  III  discusses  war-relief  work  organ- 
izations of  and  for  all  countries,  and 
Part  IV  gives  a  directory  of  all  organiza- 
tions doing  defense  work.  This  is  an 
excellent  book  for  telling  American  women 
what  has  been  done,  what  is  being  done, 
and  what  must  l)e  done.  It  is  an  inspira- 
tion as  well  as  a  record. 

OTHER  BOOKS  TX  ORTH  WHILE 

American  .Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society.  Annual  Report  for  1917.  8vo,  pp.  816.  New 
York:  Office  of  the  Society,  Tribune  Building. 

The  present  annual  report  of  the 
Scenic  Society  (the  twenty-second),  as 
prepared  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Edw^ard 
Hagaman  HaU,  emphasizes  anew  th(^ 
splendid  work  this  society  has  done  and 
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still  does  for  scenic  and  historic  places 
in  this  and  other  States  of  the  Union. 

During  the  year  1917  the  three  notable 
additions  made  to  the  list  of  properties 
saved  from  neglect  or  loss  to  the  public 
were  what  is  known  as  Stark's  field,  which 
is  of  interest  geologically  and  for  its  con- 
nection with  Burgoyne's  defeat;  the  Temple 
Hill  Monument,  below  Xewburg,  which 
marks  a  Revolutionary  site  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  the 
Guy  Johnson  home  near  Amsterdam,  one 
of  the  few  surviving  colonial  mansions  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley.  Largely  as  the  work 
of  this  society.  Stony  Point  and  Lake 
George  battle-fields,  Battle  Island  in  the 
Oswego  River,  Watkins  Glen,  Phillipse 
Manc^r  Hall  at  Yonkers,  the  Schuyler 
mansion  at  Albany,  Sir  William  John- 
son's home  at  Johnstown,  the  Dyckman 
house  in  New  York,  are  well  -  eared  -  for 
public  properties.  Among  i)roperties  eared 
for  directly  by  this  society  as  custodian 
for  the  State  are  Letchworth  Park,  in 
western  New  York,  and  John  Boyd  Thacher 
Park,  in  the  H('ldel)ergs,  near  Albany. 

Because  of  the  great  mass  of  information 
concerning  the  work  of  the  society  pre- 
sented in  these  reports,  and  the  rare 
intelligence  and  lucidity  with  which  the 
reports  have  been  prepared  over  a  period 
of  twenty-two  years,  they  remain  probably 
the  most  interesting, and,  to  general  readers, 
permanently  valuable  of  the  many  official 
publications  issued  by  the  State  in  that 
time. 

Forbes,  B.  C.    Men  IVho  Are  Making  America. 

Pp.  442.  New  York:  B.  C.  Forbes  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   $3.    Postage,  18  cents. 

Not  all  the  men  who  are  making  America 
are  included  in  this  volume,  but  fifty  are 
told  about.  "Were  I  not  confident  that 
the  volume  will  have  some  inspirational 
value,"  he  informs  us  in  his  Introduction, 
"I  would  not  have  troubled  to  write  it." 
It  will  have  such  a  value.  Time,  labor, 
patience,  and  diplomacy  were  certainly 
required  to  obtain  the  vast  number  of 
personal  facts  which  are  here  attraxitively 
presented;  to  .secure  these  in  the  language 
of  the  men  themselves  may  have  been 
hardest  of  all.  An  ambitious  young  man 
can  in  this  volume  make  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  men  famous  the  world  over 
for  what  they  have  done  in  commerce, 
science,  and  finance.  If  he  can  not  be  in- 
spired thi-reby,  the  ambitious  young  man 
had  bett(!r  {)ut  away  ambition  and  con- 
tent himself  with  mere  clamlike  existence. 

Bruce,  H.  AddlnKton.  Handicaps  of  Child- 
hood. Pj>.  :!()(;.  New  York:  Oodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.50.     Postage,  14  cents. 

If  we  accept  Mr.  Bnice's  stati'mc^nt  that 
"it  is  on  the  (l(>velopment  of  a  really 
efficif^nt  parenthood  that  the  future  of 
society  dei)ends,"  "then  wo  must  accept 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  great  need 
that  parents  give  nion'  care  and  intelligent 
attention  to  their  cliildren.  Tlii.s  book  will 
bo  of  real  imi)ortaii(!e  in  heli)iiig  panMits 
properly  to  understand  and  train  their 
children  in  the  moral  sphens.  T\w  author's 
manner  is  simple  and  concret<s  quoting 
illustrative  cases  from  life,  and  aims  at 
giving  the  underlying  caus<'s,  possible  and 
prol)able,  of  (rliildisli  ecc«>ntricities,  such  as 
jc^alou.sy  and  sulkiness.  "Mental  Back- 
wardness." "The  Only  (Miild,"  "The 
Child  Who  Stdks,"  "Jealousy,"  "Selfish- 
ness," "  Fairy  -  Stories  that  Handicap," 
"Night  Terrors" —all  these  subjec-ls  are 
given  illuminating  <lisctission.  Tli(>  ntader 
is  made  to  feel  tliat  our  health  and  happi- 
ness depend  largely  on  tln»  mental  food 
given  US  as  children.  "You  are  careful 
as  to  the  food  you  give  your  child's  body; 
bo  no  less  careful  as  to  the  food  you  give 


his  mind."  HyiK'rsensitiveness  or  ner- 
vousness usually  indicates  something  rad- 
ically WTong;  in  hearing,  sight,  digestion, 
or  mentality — so  be  watchful!  The  book 
has  been  ^vritten  out  of  facts  discovered 
in  the  realm  of  child  psychology. 

Iglehart,  Ferdinand  Cowie,  D.D.  Klnfc  Alcohol 
Dethroned.  Pp.  :i7G.  New  York:  The  Christian 
Herald.     $1.     Postage,  10  cents. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  new 
volume  on  temperance  reform  is  its  per- 
sonal element.  "Facts,  facts,  facts,"  Dr. 
Iglehart  says  in  his  preface,  "are  killing 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  hence  I  have  packed 
this  book  as  full  of  them  as  I  knew  how." 
A  large  portion  of  his  facts  are  in  the  form 
of  testimoni(is  from  men  whose  words  must 
carry  weight  with  thinking  people.  Even 
in  his  most  abstract  chapters,  "Alcohol  and 
Psychology,"  "Alcohol  and  Physiology," 
and  "Alcohol  and  Literature,"  he  draws 
freely  upon  the  personal  element  of  the 
equation,  proof  of  what  alcohol  has  done 
being,  in  his  opinion,  more  persuasive  than 
arguments,  to  show  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  surely  had  to  go. 

Chief  among  the  personalities  called  in 
evidence  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
"Attitude"  fills  two  full  chapters,  and  con- 
cerning whom  Dr.  Iglehart  quotes  from  a 
number  of  men  who  knew  Lin<'oln  well  and 
who  vouch  for  his  habit  of  total  abstinence. 
One  of  these  men  died  recently — Maj. 
James  B.  Merwin,  a  trusted  friend  of 
Lincoln  before  and  after  tlie  latter  became 
President;  another  was  William  O.  Stod- 
dard, one  of  Lincoln's  private  secretaries, 
who  is  living  still,  and  whose  testimony 
is  positive  and  clear.  "Lincoln  was  known 
far  and  near  as  a  total  abstainer,"  Mr. 
Stoddard  asserted  when  Dr.  Iglehart 
interviewed  him;  and  he  further  stated, 
what  has  not  so  often  been  claimed,  that 
Lincoln  "carried  his  idea  of  the  danger  of 
liquor  into  his  OAvn  life  at  the  White 
House,  and  did  the  unusual,  the  startling 
thing  of  banishing  wine  from  the  White 
House."  Other  notable  witnesses  quoted 
are  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  and  a  host  of  Governors,  members 
of  Congress,  etc.  Handsome  tribute  is 
paid  to  "Fighting  Organizations,"  and  to 
the  leading  temperance  reformers  of  the 
past. 

Holliday,  Robert  Cortes.     Booth   TarliinKton. 

Pp.  218.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.25. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

Mr.  Holliday  has  not  essayed  a  life  of 
Booth  Tarkington,  but  an  estimate  of  his 
writing,  his  message,  and  his  ability  to 
"get  it  over,"  as  well  as  its  worthiness. 
There  are  cleverness  and  originality  in  the 
style  of  the  book,  and  the  author  is  as  fair 
and  honest  in  his  censur(>,  of  which  there  is 
little,  as  in  his  praise,  of  which  there  is 
much.  After  mentioning  his  hero's  birth, 
his  preacher  ancestor,  and  his  college  aflili- 
ations,  he  trac(>s  his  characteristics  through 
his  (lifTerent  books,  and  comments  on  the 
different  traits  as  ho  meets  them.  "The 
mimic,  the  actor,  is  everywher(>  apparent." 
"He  has  been,  apparently  from  the  first, 
now  out-and-out  romanticist,  now  llatly 
realist,  and  at  tim«\s  has  tried  to  make  oil 
and  water  mi.x."  Booth  Tarkington  wrote 
for  no  ulterior  use — he  wn)t(>  for  practise, 
and  the  symptoms  are  the  "birth-throes  of 
an  innate  vocation." 

In  his  "Gentleman  frotn  Indiana"  he  is 
the  wittiest  of  our  novelists,  s(>ltiiig  him- 
self to  depict  the  "irre(lt'«>inal)lc  dulness"  of 
United  States  provincial  life,  but  in  "Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire"  he  is  "absolutely  unique." 
Mr.  Ilollidiiy  ^.-omments  on  the  points 
appearing  in  every  Tarkington  story,  such 
as  the  ever-pre.sent  misunderstanding, 
his  love  of  music  and  (juoted  songs,  also 


his  singular  power  of  making  his  reader 
see  and  hear  the  thing  described.  In  his 
talent  the  play  is  never  the  thing — it  is 
the  people  and  the  freshness  of  the  art 
with  which  the  story  is  told.  The  author's 
analyses  of  the  different  stories  are  almost 
as  interesting  as  the  stories  themselves. 
"Cherry"  is  called  a  "work  of  %Trtuosity." 
For  his  boy  stories — " Penrod "  and  "Seven- 
teen " — genius  or  some  occult  power  was 
necessary.  "By  what  Mr.  Tarkington 
has  done,  he  has  let  himself  in  for  a  good 
deal  to  come.  By  what  he  has  now  written 
we  may  know  that  he  has  not  yet  begun 
to  write." 

Wade,  Frank  B.  A  Teit-Book  of  Precious 
Stones.  Illustrated.  Pp.  316.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don: G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2.    Postage,  12  cents. 

"Science  is  nothing  but  boiled  down 
common  sense,"  declares  Mr.  Wade,  and 
so  offers  this  text-book  for  the  necessary 
education  of  jewelers  and  the  purchasing 
public.  The  book  is  clearly  and  anal3tically 
^\Titten.  It  discusses  the  distinguishing 
properties  of  precious  stones,  such  as 
numerical  properties,  refraction,  double 
refraction,  absorption,  dichroism,  spyecific 
gravity,  luster,  hardness,  dispersion,  and 
color.  Then  come  chapters  on  suitability 
of  stones  and  their  composition,  interesting 
ones  on  names,  sources,  and  the  cutting 
of  stones,  followed  by  practical  lessons  on 
detecting  imitations  and  synthetic  gems. 
The  study  of  pearls  is  particularly  fasci- 
nating. It  describes  their  growth,  value, 
imitation,  and  the  cause  of  their  wonder- 
ful luster.  Tho  the  book  is  technical,  it  is 
easily  understood  and  interesting  and  would 
prove  of  worth  to  one  who  wishes  to  pur- 
chase, or  assure  himself,  of  the  value  of 
gems  already  bought. 

Follett,  Helen,  Thomas,  and  \^'ilson.  Some 
Modern  Novelists.  Pp.  358.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     $1.50.    Postage,  12  cents. 

Part  of  this  book  has  already  appeared 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  The  Yale 
Review,  and  the  whole  aim  is  to  indicate  the 
"modern  tendency  of  fiction  toward  a 
fuller  sense  of  continuity'  in  the  world  and 
in  man's  collective  life."  The  authors 
appreciated  are:  George  Meredith,  George 
Gissing,  Henry  James,  Thomas  Hard}', 
William  DeMorgan,  William  Dean  How- 
ells,  Kden  Phillpotts.  II.  Ci.  Wells,  Arnold 
Bennett,  John  Galswortliy,  Edith  Wharton, 
and  Joseph  Conrad.  There  is  an  intro- 
ductory chapter  on  "War  and  the  Reader," 
and  a  final  chapter  on  "The  Younger 
Generation."  The  authors  do  not  at- 
tempt to  present  an  exhaustive  account  of 
each  ceU4)rity,  but  to  id«'ntify  each  author 
by  what  is  "central  and  essential  in  him — 
to  locate  his  center  of  gravity."  For 
e.\ami)le,  .see  the  comments  on  Meredith: 

"He  was  the  first  figure  of  great  eminence 
in  English  fiction  to  have  got  through  the 
jungl«>  of  scientific  rationalism  to  a  new 
faith  e.Nemi)t  from  the  challenge  of 
science." 

"No  one  outside  a  few  Greeks  has  ever 
tjik(>n  Nature  so  naturally  as  he  did." 

Meredith  waged  a  life-long  battle  against 
extrem(>s  which  he  hated:  grossness  and 
sentimentalism,  the  pretense  that  man  is 
all  animal  and  the  pretense  that  man  is 
not  animal  at  all.  "His  noble  humility," 
we  are  told,  "counts  for  immortality." 
It  is  a  temptation  to  quote  pertinent 
words  on  each  author,  but  that  is  impossi- 
ble. Conrad  as  "num  and  artist  is  too 
great  to  be  comi)relien(led  in  any  one 
glimpse."  Ethel  Sidgwick  "never  droops 
things  or  me.sses  tilings,  having  the  quick 
fingers  of  art."  Meanwhile,  it  remains 
true  that  the  great  persons  are  tho.><e  who 
have  both  something  to  teach  their  ago 
and  an  endless  capacity  to  learn  from  it. 
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United  States  Hres 

are  Good  Tires 


41633  mil 

the  Redondo 


age 


You  can  remember  the  day  when 
4000  miles  on  a  tire  was  astounding 
mileage. 

Today  a  good  tire,  properly  handled, 
should  go  much  farther. 

We  have  an  authentic  record  of  one 
United  States  Royal  Cord  Tire  that 
achieved  the  exceptional  mileage  of 
41,633. 

Not  on  a  gingerly-driven  private 
car  but  on  the  Redondo  Stage,  a  six- 
teen passenger  motor  bus  that  plies 
between  Redondo  and  San  Pedro, 
California. 

As  a  matter  of  business,  the  Stage 
Company  keeps  a  record  of  tire  mile- 
age. 

M.  J.  Kent,  Manager  of  the  Company, 
says  that  two  other  Royal  Cords  on 
the  same  stage   have   covered    more 


than  22,000  miles  each  aqd  are  still  in 
good  condition. 

No  one  can  estimate  accurately  the 
mileage  that  any  tire  will  give.  Too 
many  conditions  influence  service. 

But  it  is  a  fact  proved  time  and  again 
that  United  States  Tires  will  give  the 
plus  service  that  niakes  them  a  first- 
class  investment. 

It  pays  to  buy  good  tires.  It  pays 
to  take  good  care  of  them. 

In  equipping  your  car  with  United 
States  Tires  you  know  that  you  are 
getting  more  miles  for  your  money, 

—utmost  in  service  and  satisfaction, 

—demonstrated  value  that  has  sent 
the  sales  of  United  States  Tires  mount- 
ing to  one  new  record  after  another. 

Five  treads  give  you  a  choice  to  fit 
every  motoring  need. 


^ 


Also  Tires  for  Motor  Trucks,  Motorcycles, 
Bicycles  and  Aeroplanes 

United  States  Tubes  and  Tire  Accessories 

Haije  All  the  Sterling  Worth  and  Wear  that  Make 
United  States  Tires  Supreme 


Don't  Waste 
Mileage 

Don't  scrape  your   tires  on 
the  curb. 

Don't  run  in  car  tracks. 

Don't  set  brakes  so  quickly 
as  to  lock  wheels. 

Slow  up  for  bridge  "edges" 
and  crossovers. 

Don't  let  tires  stand  in  oil. 

Don't  neglect  cuts  in  tread. 

DON'T  RUN  WITH  TIRES 
UNDER-INFLATED 


-^cap^ 
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"We  Could  Not 
Have  Won 
Without 
Them" 

is    what    Reggie 
McNamara  wrote 
us  regarding  Pye- 
Musselman  Cord 
Tyres    the    day 
after  he  and  Verri 
won  the  Internationa 
6-Day   Bike    Race   in 
Chicago. 

What  more  sweeping  en- 
dorsement of  the  superior 
qualities  of  Pye-Musselman 
Cords  could  be  asked  for  or 
furnished? 

Any  tire  that  will  stand  the 
haulingi  and  mauling,  the 
yanking  and  jerking  which 
6-Day  Racers  give  their  tires 
is  certainly  more  than  strong 
enough  for  ordinary  road- 
riding. 

Besides  this,  these  tires  hold  every 
Worlds  Record  for  bicycle  time  and  dis- 
tance races.     This  phenomenal  success  of 


rcORD TYRES   . 


is  made  possible  because  of  their  cord 
construction.  No  other  tires  are  made 
the  same  way — by  the  same  patented 
construction. 

The     body    of    Pye-Musselman 
Cord  Tyres  is  comprised  of  thou- 
sands of  finely  twristed  Sea  Island 
Cords  hand-laid  in  lively  rubber. 
This  makes  the  tire  quick  and 
elastic,  makes  it  spry  and  eager, 
full    of    life    and    "pep"  —  and 
therefore  easier  to  pedal. 

Then,  because  P-M  Cords 
stand  the  pace  and  win  re- 
peatedly in  the  gruelling  grind 
of  6-Day  Racing,  they  are 
surely  the  tires  you  should 
put  on  your  v^rheel. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  shov/ 
you  the  new  P-M*Cords  with 
the  Stars  and  Bars  tread  a 
patriotic  tread  that  is  making 
a    big    hit   everywhere.       Also 

Send  for  Champions* 
Record  Book 

containing   photo  reproductions 
of  all  the  Speed  Kings  and  their 
records.   This  book  contains  valu- 
able information  that  every  bicy- 
clist   should    know.        It's    FREE! 
Send  coupon  or  postal  today. 


T. 


INDIANA   RUBBER   &    INSULATED  WIRE  CO. 
1026  Pyc  Street,  Joneiboro.  Indinna 

Indianit  Rubber  &  IniulalFd  Wire  Co. 
1026  Pyr  Street,  Joneiboro,  Ind. 

Plranr  urncl  nir.  frrr  and  poHlpnid.  a  copy  of 
your  Champion*'  Record  Book  contnininK  pic- 
Uirr»  of  Sprrd  Kirk*  in  ridinK  contumr  and  namm 
fif   winnT"   and   tinir   in    all   rncinK   rvrntn. 


I  ,V«nif 

I  Sirerl  /Vo. 

'  Cllu  and  SlaU 

i  \tu  l^alrr  t, 
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PERSONAL  GLDIPSES 


FOCH,  COMMANDER  OF  COMMANDERS, 
TO  DIRECT  THE  ALLIED  DRIVE 


Y  right  has  boen  rolled  up.  My 
loft  has  l)ecn  dri\<'n  back.  My 
center  has  been  smashed.  1  have  ordered 
an  advance  from  all  directions." 

This  epigrammatic  mes.sage,  bristling 
with  bnlldog  tenacity,  was  sent  by  (Jeneral 
Foch  to  Marshal  .Joffre  during  the  battle  of 
the  Marne,  and  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  who  has  been  selected  a.s  supreme 
commander  on  the  Western  front;  for  the 
great  German  offensive  resulted  in  that 
for  which  l*resident  Wilson,  Lloyd  George, 
and  Mr.  Clemeneeau  have  long  contended 
— -unity  of  command  of  the  Allied  forces. 

Putting  aside  all  personal  and  national 
considerations  or  petty  jealousies.  Gen. 
Ferdinand  Foch,  the  brilliant  military 
genius  of  France,  has  been  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armies  of  the 
Allied  Nations.  And  i)romptly  upon  his 
appointment  General  Pershing  placed  the 
American  forces  already  i^i  Fran<-e  at  his 
disj)osal,  whih"  President  Wil.son  at  once 
i.ssued  oi'ders  to  those  in  command  "over 
here"  to  increase  troop  shipments  as  raj)- 
idly  as  possible;  for  one  of  the  first  ex- 
])ressions  of  the  new  Commander-in-Chief 
was  to  emphasize  to  General  Persliing  tlu; 
need  for  more  American  troops  at  the  front. 

Gen.  Ferdinand  Foch  was  France's  great 
Apostle  of  •I'reparedness.  He  preached 
it  long  before  the  clouds  of  war  were 
I)erci'ptible  to  the  average  man  on  the 
liorizon  of  a  Avorld  at  peace,  and,  like  the 
late  Augustus  Gardner  and  other  Amer- 
icans of  clear  vision,  he  preached  to  an 
unheeding  audiwice.  Says  a  Avriter  in  the 
Xew  York  Sim: 

All  through  the  peaceful  years  that 
(ieneral  Foch  persiste'd  in  his  spoken 
Ix'lief  that  the  great  war  soon  was  coming 
he  was  hammering  his  doctrine  of  pre- 
paredness for  the  t)ght  into  the  sirmy 
olVicers  about  him,  not  preaching  directly 
to  tlu'  people,  as  the  h-ading  American 
apostles  of  i)reparedness  wen'  doing.  And 
so  the  name  and  characteristics  of  even 
He|)resentative  Augustus  Gardner  were 
better  known  to  Americans  than  the 
l)ersoiudity  of  Foch  was  known  in  France. 

.Vrmy  otticers  who  had  attended  his 
lectures  on  strategy  and  tactics  in  the 
Ecolc  de  (liivrre  were  i)rone  to  look  ui)on 
him — much  as  they  respected  his  attain- 
ments— as  a  great  theorist,  a  mathema- 
tician of  a  very  high  order,  a  plnlosopher, 
a  man  of  rare  physi<-al  grace,  and,  despite 
a  certain  austerity  of  manner,  of  much 
l)ersojial  charm,  an<l  a  .><oldi»'r  who  could 
talk  and  write  llueiitly  about  the  fin<> 
points  of  his  i)roression.  But  in  spit«>  of 
the  admiration  which  French  army  men 
had  for  these  high  attainments  of  their 
tea<*her  the  opinion  was  held  not  uncom- 
monly among  French  military  leaders  that 
Foch  was  (irst  and  last  a  theorist,  whose 
J)lace  was  the  lecture-hall,  not  the  field. 

.\nd  then  (!ame  "</*;•  Tiuj"  that  Foch 
luui  e.\|)cct«'d  quite  as  confidently  as  had 
the  biggest  btillneck  in  Prussian  auto<'- 
nii-,\ .      Foch,  so   it    has    been   >aid  author- 


itatively of  him,  was  the  least  siu-prized 
man,  soldier,  statesman,  or  ci^'ilian  in  all 
France  when  into  Belgium  and  over  the 
eastern  frontier  of  France  the  Kai.ser"< 
great  gra\'  tighting-machine  came  charging 
along  i)ell-mell.  And  straightway  the 
French  military  men  who  thought  they 
knew  all  about  Foch  learn»'d  almost  in  a 
day  that  thej'  had  known  nothing  about 
him  at  all. 

On  to  the  field  he  went,  still  a  philo.so- 
pher,  teacher,  WTiter,  theorist,  and  in- 
.stantly  he  began  to  put  into  practical 
execution  all  the  lectures,  writings,  prea<'h- 
ments,  and  theories  he  had  been  hammer- 
ing into  bis  military  students  for  many 
years.  Suddenly  France  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  in  Foch  she  could  lay  claim  to 
one  of  the  very  great  captains  of  her 
splendid  militar\-  historj'. 

Foch  was  just  passing  out  of  his  teens 
when  he  began  his  practical  lessons  in 
war,  fighting  against  the  Germans  as  a 
subaltern.  Now,  in  liis  sixty-seventh 
year,  he  is  rounding  out  his  career  fighting 
as  supreme  commander  of  all  the  Allied 
armies  against  the  hordes  of  the  Hun. 

Despite  his  splendid  efforts  in  the  field, 
he  was  little  known  e\'en  in  France  until 
recently,  and  when  King  George  Wsited  the 
])at  tie-front  and  conferred  upon  two 
French  leaders  the  highest  military  honor 
within  the  gift  of  the  British  Crown, 
Englishmen  asked: 

"Who  is  General  Foch?  We  know 
Joffre,  but  who  is  Foch,  who  also  gets  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath?" 

But  the  Germans  knew  him.  They  had 
translated  his  books  on  the  .science  of  war- 
fare into  German  long  before  they  were 
translated  into  English  and  Italian.  And 
the  Militdr-Worhoibldtt,  the  official  organ 
of  the  German  General  Staff,  had  been 
condescending  enough  to  speak  of  General 
Foch  as  "one  of  the  few  strategists  of  the 
first  class  among  the  Entente  Allies." 

The  Sun  thus  tells  of  his  appointment 
to  the  position  of  Director  of  the  £'fo/f 
dc  (ruerr< : 

Unnumbered  French  general  officers  of 
high  family  and  political  connections 
were  seeking  the  i)lace.  The  wires  were 
pulled  so  hard  and  the  entanglements 
became  so  comi)lex  that  Clemeneeau 
sud(h>nly  cast  all  the  .schemers  aside  and 
decided  to  pick  a  dark  horse  of  his  own 
choosing. 

Wheri'upon  the  French  Premier  one 
day  invited  the  unsusp*>cting  General 
Foch,  who  had  not  been  so  much  as 
mt-ntioned  among  the  candidates  and 
ne\('r  had  had  the  vaguest  hope  that  his 
name  would  be  considered  even  for  a 
moment,  to  call  one  day  for  a  routine  con- 
ference. At  the  close  of  the  perfunctory 
talk  Ch-menceau  sudd«Mily  iinited  (Jeneral 
Foch  to  luiM'heon  with  him. 

"Oh,  by  tlu>  way,  Gem-ral,  '  remarked 
the  I*i-emier  lightly  over  the  cofTee  and 
cigars,  "1  have  a  bit  of  news  for  you.  It 
may  interest  y<m  to  learn,  that  you  are 
nominated  Director  of  the  Krolc  dc  (iiicrrc." 

"II"  exclaimed  the  astounded  General. 
"Why,  I  am  not  ev»>n  a  candidate.  It's 
im])ossibl<>.  .\nd  besides  I  f»>ar  you  do  not 
know  about  my  family.  What  would  the 
politicians  sjiy  if  they  were  to  h>arn  that 
the  Director  of  th«'  Krolc  df  (iiicrrc  is  of  a 
religious  family,  to  whom  the  Church 
is  of  tremendous  moment?     You  niav  not 
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CIGARS 


Discovered 

RICORO? 


(I 


(( 


Guess  my  top-serg^eant  discovered  Ricoro/'  said  (Captain 
Adams  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

Army  pay  is  about  half  w^hat  I  was  used  to.  A  man's 
got  to  smoke.  So  I  asked  Sergeant  Gregg  how  he 
managed  to  keep  supplied. 

I  smoke  Ricoro/'  he  said. 

''What's  that?"  I  asked. 

"It's  this!"  said  Gregg,  and  he  handed  me  a  regular  KipUng  beauty 
of  a  Pane  tela. 

"How  can  you  afford  to  smoke  such  an  expensive  cigar  on  your  pay?" 
said  I.     Gregg  laughed  in  my  face  as  no  non-com  should. 

"W,-w,-why  sir,"  he  said,  "that's  a  Ricoro — only  seven  cents,  on 
sale  at  all  United  Cigar  Stores." 

"Say,  man,  you  ought  to  be  helping  Goethals  with  his  war-buying — 
you're  a  real  purchasing  agent." 

Sooner  or  later  you  'II  discover — 


jyiieoro 


Don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  a  cigar  can't  be  good  unless  it's 

expensive.     Ricoro  is  imported  ix ova  Porto  Rico  duty  free. 

Ricoro  is  perfectly  made  and  combines  a  rich  tropic  fragrance  with 

pleasant  aromatic  mildness.     To  discover   Ricoro   is  to   halve  your 

cigar  expense  and  double  your  smoking  enjoyment. 

Ricoro  is  made  in  a  dozen  sizes  and  shapes,  from  6c  to  2-for-25  cents 

—simply  the  question  of  size.     The  quality  is  the  same  in  all. 

Sold  Only  in  United  Cigar  Stores—"  Thank  You." 


War  Savings  Stamps 

sold  in  all 
United  Cigar  Stores 


Pacifico  Size         Invincible  Size 
7c.  3  for  25c. 

Box  of  50— $3.50  Box  of  50 — S4.00 

Imported 
from  Porto  Rico 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1200  Stores  Operated  in  over  500  Cities.      General  Offices,  New  York 
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Murphy 

Da  cote 


TRAOS  MARK 


RED- 


WotorGar 
Enamel , 

,    the  khe/ shows  the  color  J^ 


VH^Pamt 


Your  car  needs  painting  but  the  Government  needs  the  painter. 

It  would  cost  you  from  $50  to  $100  to  have  the  car  professionally 
painted  in  a  dust-proof  loft — thef  Government  needs  that  money — it 
v/ill  buy  Liberty  Bonds.  • 

Here's  your  chance  to  serve,  save  money,  and  help  win  the  war. 

Paint    the    Car    Yourself 

Very  likely  you  never  did  a  job  of  painting  in  your  life.  Don't  let  that  frighten  you.  You 
can  do  this  job  and  do  it  well.  The  car  ■will  look  bright  and  new  and  ship>shape. 

Murphy  Da-cote  Motor  Car  Enamel  is  a  compound  of  the  kind  of  pigments  and  high  grade 
varnishes  that  are  used  in  painting  automobiles  at  the  factory.  We  supply  finishing  materials 
to  over  half  the  makers  of  fine  cars.  For  fifty-two  years  we  have  been  specialists  in  coach  and 
automobile  varnishes. 

Murphy  Da-cote  flows  on  like  cream,  leaving  no  brush  marks.  It  produces  a  glossy,  hard, 
elastic  finish  which  weather  exposure,  road  grime,  grease  and  constant  washing  will  not  injure. 
It  dries  overnight.     It  is  made  for  the  amateur  but  is  plenty  good  enough  for  the  professional. 

Murphy  Da-cote  is  made  in  black  and  white  and  popular  colors.  On  each  can  there  is  a 
broad  band  of  the  color  contained  in  the  can.     The  label  shows  the  color. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  received  his  shipment,  write  to  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  <»re  supplied. 
Send  for  our  unique  color  book  which  shows  how  your  car  will  look  painted  in  different  colors. 


Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin   Murphy,  jr.,  FrcsiJcnt 

Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Associate 


Franklin   Murphy,  jr.,  FrcsiJcnt 

Newark,  N.  J.  Chicago,  III. 


Paint  itthis  afternoon-Run  it  out  NEW  tomorrow 


know  it,  but  my  brother  is  a  Jesuit!  Think 
of  it,  a  Jesuit  priest!" 

■'That  be  damned!"  is  the  reply  at- 
tributed to  the  brusk  French  I^remier. 
"iVll  the  Jesuits  in  the  world  could  not 
alter  the  fact  ,  that  you  are  to  be  the 
Director  of  the  Ecole  de  Guerre!^' 

And  thereupon  for  five  years  General 
Foch,  as  head  of  France's  great  school  of 
war,  rendered  ser\ices  as  a  military 
t('a(;her  which  went  far  toward  turning 
out  the  unparalleled  army  which  for 
almost  four  years  has  been  putting  up 
the  magnificent  fight  of  history. 

General  Foch  was  born  October  2,  1851, 
in  the  town  of  Tarbes  in  what  is  now  the 
Department  of  the  Ilautes-Pjren^es  within 
four  months  of  General  Joffre,  whose  birth- 
place w^as  only  four  miles  away.  The  Sun 
says  of  General  Foch's  career: 

His  father.  Napoleon  Foch,  was  a 
Bonapartist  and  secretary  of  the  prefec- 
ture at  Tarbes  under  Napoleon  III.  There 
also  were  born  General  Foch's  brothers. 
One  of  these  brothers  is  a  lawyer  and  also 
bears  the  name  of  Napoh'on.  The  other 
brother  is  still  a  priest  in  the  Society  of 
Jesus. 

The  General  and  his  brothers  attended 
a  small  college  in  Tarbes  and  then  left 
home  to  take  up  their  respective  military, 
legal,  and  religious  studies.  After  his 
service  as  a  subaltern — like  Joffre — in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870,  young 
Foch  began  rapidly  to  earn  a  reputation 
as  a  student  and  military  scientist  among 
his  colleagues  in  the  Army.  When  twenty- 
six  years  old  he  received  a  commission 
as  captain  in  the  artillery  and  steadily 
rose  in  rank  until,  while  a  Brigadier- 
General,  he  went  back  to  his  old  Ecole  de 
Guerre  as  its  director. 

Following  his  five  years  as  head  of  the 
war-college,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Thirteenth  Division  of  the  French 
Army.  Next  he  commanded  the  Eighth 
C^orps,  at  Bourges,  and  from  this  command 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Twentieth 
Corps  at  Nancj\ 

When  the  great  conflict  between  his 
own  country  and  Germany  finally  was 
begun  by  Germany  in  August,  1914, 
General  Foch  was  in  the  Lorraine  district. 
Then  when  the  Germans  had  ravished 
Belgium  and  were  tearing  down  upon 
Paris  he  was  hurried  from  his  post  to 
stand  side  by  side  with  Joffre  in  the 
great  counter-attack  which  culminated 
at  the  Alarne. 

And  on  September  9,  1914,  it  was 
General  Foch  who,  reasoning  that  there 
must  be  some  sort  of  gap  between  the 
Prussian  Guard  and  the  Sjixon  Army, 
"found  the  enemy's  weak  point."  Ho 
promi)tly  assembled  a  suflicient  quantity 
of  artillery  to  smash  the  Guard  in  the 
marslu>s  of  St.  Gond,  separated  Saxon 
from  Prussian,  and  so  forced  the  Germans 
to  fall  back. 

Again  he  was  in  general  command  at 
Ypres,  fortunately,  when  once  more  the 
Germans  made  a  great  ertislaught.  At 
(he  head  of  (he  British  and  Belgian  as 
well  as  the  French  forc(>s  which  met 
that  onslaught  General  Foch  again  out- 
fought and  outgeneraled  the  Germans. 
And  once  more  he  stopt  (heir  drive,  whi<'h 
(his  (iiiu>  was  headecl  (oward  Calais  and 
(he  English  (^hannel. 

By  (his  time  General  Foch  was  hailed, 
evtMi  by  (he  greatest  of  military  experts, 
as  one  of  the  foremost  milit^iry  geniu.ses 
of  the  whole  war.  He  had  become  known 
now  as  one  man  who  could  act  impetu- 
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ously  and  yet,  strange  as  the  paradox 
may  seem,  alwa3S  with  scientific  calcula- 
tion— with  "clear  thinking  impulsiveness," 
as  one  British  military  observer  of  note 
put  it.  As  taciturn  as  Joffre  on  occasions, 
he  showed  always  a  nervous  dash  and 
headlong  method  of  attack  never  observed 
in  the  more  cautious  but  very  able  Joffre. 

All  through  his  military  work  and 
studies  Napoleon  has  been  his  idol.  He 
has  studied  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon 
since  his  boyhood  da\'s,  varying  these 
studies  with  a  thorough  study  also  of  the 
cami)aigns  of  C\esar.  And  througliout 
his  career  he  never  has  foi'gotteui  that  it  is 
the  "man  behind  the  gun"  who  must  be 
depended  upon  to  win  the  battles,  no 
matter  how  great  is  the  generalship 
displayed. 

General  Foch  is  credited  with  being 
nearer  the  hearts  of  his  fighting  men  and 
with  knowing  more  of  their  thought,  their 
desires,  their  most  insignificant  longings 
than  any  man  in  France.  And  altho  he 
never  permits  of  familiaritj'  that  would 
endanger  discipline,  he  has  learned  to  know 
the  heart  of  the  French  soldier  by  mingling 
with  them  in  the  trenches,  talking  to  them 
at  first  hand,  being  of  them  but  always 
above  them. 

All  correspondents  agree  that  General 
Foch  is  a  difficult  man  to  interview,  his 
usual  greetmg  being: 

"Good  morning.  It's  a  fine  day.  Good- 
by." 

An  opinion  was  once  held  in  Paris  that 
his  methods  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
Kaiser,  and  that  he  believed  a  battle 
could  not  be  won  Avithout  sacrificing  men. 
This  irritated  him  when  it  was  reported 
to  him  by  one  of  his  aides,  and  he  snapt: 

"Sacrificing  men!  Sacrificing  Germans, 
they  must  mean.  I  don't  throw  away  my 
own  soldiers!" 

Describing  General  Foch  as  "the  soldier 
who  has  intervened  at  every  point  to 
save  France  from  the  shifting  menace 
that  came  out  of  the  north  in  1914,"  a 
writer  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  of  his 
brilliant  achievements  since  then: 

There  have  been  disputes  as  to  the 
measure  of  credit  due  to  Foch  and  Manoury 
for  the  Marne  victory.  Both  were  vital 
instruments  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
Joffre,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  after  Manoury 
had  thrown  his  improvised  army  against 
von  Kluck's  flank,  von  Billow's  corps  and 
the  Prussian  Guard  were  nearer  complete 
victory  than  before.  It  was  then  that 
Foch,  acting  on  his  own  initiative,  ordered 
his  broken  center  and  bending  right  to 
attack,  while  shifting  his  famous  Forty- 
second  Di\ision  from  left  to  right  to  strike 
at  the  Germans  breaking  through  his  center. 

This  maneuver  unquestionably  saved 
the  day  amd  made  the  German  retreat 
from  the  Marne  inevitable.  Almost  im- 
mediately began  the  race  to  the  sea, 
and  here  again  it  was  Foch,  as  commander 
of  the  French,  British,  and  Belgian  troops, 
who  brought  victory  and  stopt  the  Germans 
on  their  way  to  Calais.  Those  were  the 
three  great  AUied  victories  in  1914— the 
battles  of  Nancy,  the  Marne,  and  the 
Yser.  Foch  moved  rapidly  from  the  first 
to  the  last  battle-field  and  played  the 
leading  part  in  saving  France. 

Ho  is  fond  of  quoting  Joseph  de  Maistre's 

,  maxmi,  "A  lost  battle  is  a  battle  one  be- 

Ueves  oneself  to  have  lost;   in  a  material 

sense,  no  battle  can  be  lost."     To  which 


/  These  buildings,  in  Philadel- 
phia, cover  an  entire  block, 
with  lioor  area  of  600,000 
square  feet. 


Tleisher  Factories 


One  of  the  finest  types  of  American  Industrial 
Plants  is  the  new  mill  of  S.  B.  &  B.  W.  Fleisher, 
Inc.,  whose  product,  The  Fleisher  Yarns,  is 
nationally  recognized  as  a  standard  of  quality. 

The  Fleisher  Factories,  here  pictured,  are  the 
largest  in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  yarns  for  hand  knitting. 

The  entire  responsibility  for  this  great  enterprise 
was  centralized  in  one  organization — in  Steele. 

Steele  furnished  the  designs;  Steele  constructed 
the  plant. 

Steele  Engineers  studied  the  production  problems 
— designed  and  installed  the  power  plant;  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  installation  of  all  machinery,  the 
routing  of  materials,  and  conceived  the  special  mechan- 
ical equipment  necessary  to  this  particular  industry. 

Steele  service  can  do  as  much  for  you. 

s^,^     Wm.  Steele  &  Sons  Company 

'"^'  ^  Engineers  PHILADELPHIA 

Constructors  -"^  TORONTO 
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Announcing 
The  Jordan  Suburban  Seven 


Here  is  the  first  motor  cur  that  com- 
bines seven  passenger  capacity  witli  all 
the  snap  and  dash  of  the  sport  model 
design. 

There  is  no  unsightly  bulge  to  the 
body  of  the  Suburban  Seven. 

The  sides  run  straight  fore  and  all. 

Edges  are  beveled  sharply.  The 
doors  are  wide  and  square. 

A  custom  built  all  aluminum  body 
hanging  unusually  low.  The  soft, 
velvety  finish,  possible  only  with  alumi- 
num may  be  expressed  in  either  IJriar- 
clifF  green  or  Liberty  blue — at  the 
option  of  the  purchaser. 

Low,  slanting  windshield  with  cast 
alumiimm  supports.  Seats  with  Marshall 
cushion  springs,  carefully  upholstered 
in  specially  finished  hand  bufied  leather. 


pitched  slightly  backward  to  conform 
to  the  natural  position  of  the  body. 

Curtains  that  open  with  the  doors. 
Beveled  edge  plate  glass  in  rear  panel. 

The  wheels  are  slightly  smaller,  in 
keeping  with  style  tendencies,  32x4 
with  38x4i  tires,  with  fenders  long  and 
sweeping.  The  wheel  base  is  127  inches 
— real  comfort  is  not  possible  in  less. 

Weight  8100  pounds — aluminum  is 
used  extensively. 

Vanadium  steel  springs  and  a  per- 
fectl}"  balanced  chassis  make  this  car  a 
marvel  of  riding  comfort. 

The  equipment  includes  rim  wind 
clock,  tonneau  light,  Macbeth  lenses, 
motometer — a  real  tailored  top,  wire 
wheels  extra.  Price,  $2175  f.  o.  b. 
Cleveland. 


Suburban  Seven 


JORDAN  MOTOR  C\\\  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


he  add.s:  "A  battle,  then,  oan  only  be  lost 
morally.  But,  if  so,  it  is  also  morally  that 
a  battle  is  won."  His  whole  philosophy 
is  based  upon  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  a  mistake  in  war  to  take 
nothing  l)ut  the  material  factors  into 
account.  He  believes  in  what  Bonaparte 
called  the  "'divine"  elements.  He  does  not 
regard  war  as  an  e.xact  science,  biit  a  great 
passionate  drama  in  whi<-lr  moral  force 
and  the  spiritual  qualities  of  men  play 
their  part. 

REFORMED  RASCALS  MAKE  GALLANT 
FIGHTERS 


THAT  the  Frenchman  who  has  once 
been  numbered  among  {\w  enemies  of 
society  can,  at  his'  country's,  call,  show  as 
much  heroism  and  as  fine  a  quality  of 
chivalry  as  his  brother  pnilu  who  has  never 
sidestept  from  the  narrow  path  of  recti- 
tude, is  the  conclu.sion  arrived  at  by 
Paul  AvTes  Rockwell,  staff  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  who  tells  of 
the  exploits  of  that  battalion  of  men  who 
are  wiping  out  their  crimes  against  the 
laws  of  France  by  heroic  fighting  for  tlieir 
country. 

Rascals,  assassins,  if  you  will,  but  hard 
fighters,  though  difficult  to  handle  when  not 
engaged  in  warfare.     Rockwell  WTites: 

Henry  <le  Forge  tells  in  the  Excelnor  a 
touching  story  of  the  Bataillon  d'Afrique, 
that  heroic  corps  of  beardless  youths  who 
made  mistakes  in  civilian  life  but  are  wip- 
ing clean  the  slate  of  the  past  by  fighting 
and  dying  gallantly  for  their  country. 
1  like  this  story  so  well,  because  it  is  so 
true  to  life,  that  I  translate  it  here: 

"This  calm  and  gentle  man,  whose 
young  face,  smoothly  shaved  as  the 
visage  of  a  priest,  smiles  from  under  snow- 
white  hair;  this  man,  Avho  is  the  chief, 
nevertheless,  of  vioh'ut  troops,  the  most 
terrible  to  lead  that  are,  spoke  of  them 
with  pride,  a  sort  of  pride  of  a  father. 

"'Yes;  rascals.  robl)ers,  as.sassins,  out- 
casts." he  said.  'It  is  a  battalion  of  ac- 
cursed ones,  but  a  hard-fighting  battalion, 
I  assure  you.  It  is  difficult  to  manage 
them  when  they  are  at  repos,  for  when 
they  are  not  occupied  they  commit  a 
thousand  stui)idities.  Thus  iliey  almost 
never  have  a  rest.  But  under  fire  there 
are  no  finer  troops  in  the  world,  and  I  love 
these  men.  whom  I  know  how  to  make 
list<»n  to  me.' 

"The  officer,  Commandant  H .  i)ointed 

out  the  groups. 

"'Look  at  their  faces.  Are  they  bad- 
looking?  The  uniform,  fortunately,  sets 
these  lads  off  a  little.  But  in  what  state 
they  come  back  ea<-h  time  from  the  <rombat! 
One  would  say  they  have  a  homesickness 
to  be  badly  drest.  What's  the  difference! 
.  .  .  They  have  the  pride  of  their  poverty. 
One  can  depend  upon  them 

"'Listen.  This  is  the  latest  adven- 
ture of  the  third  company.  I  find  it 
singiUarly  symboli(!  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
these  men,  and  I  guarantee  the  story's 
authenticity: 

"'This  company  was  in  line  at  forty 
meters  from  the  German  trenches.  Often, 
as  you  know,  the  enemy  finds  it  pleasing 
to  put  in  line  troops  of  the  kind  that 
he  has  before  him:  dragoons  against  dra- 
goons, chasseurs  against  chasseurs,  troupes 
d'elite  against  troupes  d'elile. 

"'One  morning  we  relieved  the  Alpius. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  enemy  found 
out  who  was  facing  him.  and  my  men  were 


not  delayed  in  seeing  aj)pear  above  the 
enemy  trenches,  so  near,  placards  with  in- 
sulting inscriptions  %mtten  in  French: 

"'"Beware  of  pickpockets!" 

'■"And  other  friendly  reVnarks  of  this 
kind  exasperated  my  lads.  Therefore, 
we  had  a  deA-ilish  trouble  in  holding  them 
back,  and  each  night  they  slipt  out  and 
prowled  around  the  wire  entanglement  of 
the  Germans,  who  dodged  showing  them- 
selves. 

"'A  new  placard  notified  us: 

"'"You  will  soon  have  some  one  to 
talk  to." 

"'Three  days  later,  surely  enough,  in- 
formation was  given  us  that  we  had  fac- 
ing us  a  battalion  of  the  guard. 

"'Acclamations  greeted  this  news.  For 
one  time  the  enemy  had  not  sought  to 
pair  off  his  troops  with  ours. 

"  'In  face  of  the  vagabonds,  the  poverty- 
stricken,  the  undesirables,  was  the  fine 
fiower  of  the  Teuton  nobility.  We  were 
going  to  laugh. 

'■"After  several  days  of  calm  an  in- 
scription appeared  above  the  German 
trench  in  red  letters,  very  readable,  upon 
a  white  board.  It  bore  this  stinging 
phrase : 

"'"We  have  before  us  the  scum  of 
France.  It  is  not  with  rifles  that  we  will 
come  to  seek  you;  it  will  be  with  lashes." 

"'My  men  shrugged  their  shoulders. 
But  they  were  nervous.  I  felt  that  an- 
other provocation  of  that  kind  was  going  to 
be  dearly  paid  for. 

"'All  the  night,  from  one  part  to  an- 
other, the  trench  engines  did  not  cease 
firing.  Vengeance  does  not  wait  long, 
with  the  ".lojeux."' 

"  'At  dawn,  suddenly  a  human  form 
emerged  from  in  front  and  stood  erect 
in  the  midst  of  the  wires,  with  a  strange 
temerity. 

"  ']My  soldiers  did  not  fire.  They  wished 
to  see  what  was  coming,  to  see  well. 

"'It  was  an  officer  of  the  guard,  verj^ 
young,  with  the  face  of  an  adolescent. 

"'He  had  his  sleeves  rolled  up.  No 
weapon.  In  his  hand  only  a  lash  as  we 
had  been  forewarned. 

"'Two  rifle-shots  then  struck  down 
the  imprudent  fellow,  who  rolled  out 
into  the  free  zone  between  the  lines  of 
wire  entanglements. 

'"'From  the  two  sides  men  rushed 
forward.  It  was  a  ferociotis  fray,  a  fray 
Avith  knives  to  take  the  officer,  who  was 
only  wounded  and  who  was  trying  to  crawl 
away. 

"'The  fight  was  not  long.  The  "Joy- 
eux"  at  grips  with  the  guard!  That  could 
not  drag  along.  .  .  .  The  body  was  brought 
into  our  lines.' 

"The    Commandant    H was    silent 

for  an  instant.  He  Avas  living  again 
those  poignant  moments. 

'"From  a  neighboring  trench.'  he  began 
once  more,  'I  had  witnessed  the  affau-, 
and  I  ran  over  in  haste,  not  having  any 
doubt  as  to  the  violent  fashion  in  Avhich 
my  men  Avould  avenge  themselves  for  the 
insidt.  The  occasion  Avas  too  good.  An 
officer  of  the  guard! 

"  'But  in  what  frightful  manner  were  they 
going  to  finish  him? 

"'Then  I  saw  this  strange  spectacle, 
unexpected,  unforgetable,  of  which  I 
guarantee  to  you  upon  my  honor,  the 
authenticity. 

'"The  German  officer  Avas  stretched  out, 
Aery  pale,  up>on  a  blanket,  in  a  shelter. 

"'And,  bent  OAer  him.  before  an  entire 
circle  of  comrades,  silently,  the  '".Joyeux" 
AA'ere  bandaging  his  Avounds. 

"'They  were  bandaging  him  with  a 
gentleness,  as  tho  he  Avere  a  child.'" 
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TOM  KETTLES  STORY  OF  ORGANIZED 
GERMAN  INFAMY  IN   BELGIUM 


JUST  what  happened  in  the  lands  "under 
the  heel  of  the  Hun"  and  some  of  the 
things  he  saAv  there  are  told  in  Prof. 
Thomas  M.  Kettle's  book,  "The  Ways  of 
War"  (Scribner's),  which  has  been  pos- 
thumously .'jniblished.  The  brilliant  Irish 
Nationalist  j)ut  aside  the  struggle  for  Irish 
liberty  to  join  the  greater  battles  for 
freedom  and  justice  in  Europe,  quitting' 
his  academic  quiet  to  serve  and  die  under 
the  British  flag.  His  book  as  a  w^hole  is 
"the  confessions 'of  an  Irishman  of  letters 
as  to  why  he  felt  called  upon  to  offer  up  his 
life  in  the  Avar  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world,"  and  is  a  Aolume  "not  only  of 
patriotism  but  of  international  idealism." 
For  Kettle,  as  the  Paris  journal,  U Opinion, 
said,  "had  fought  for  aU  the  aspirations 
of  his  race,  for  Independence,  for  Home 
Rule,  for  the  Celtic  Renaissance,  for  a 
United  Ireland,  for  the  eternal  Cause  of 
Humanity.  .  .  He  died  a  hero  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  British  soldier,  because  he  kncAv 
that  the  faults  of  a  period  or  of  a  man 
should  not  preAaU  against  the  cause  of 
right  or  liberty."  Particularly  valuable 
are  the  comments  of  a  man  of  Kettle's 
caliber  on  both  the  underlying  and  the 
patent  aspects  of  the  war,  and  in  one  of 
his  last  lt»tters  he  giA'es  a  brief  glimpse 
of  the  soldier's  facing  the  possibility  of 
sudden  death,  which  is  a  significant  pas- 
sage in  that  it  reveals  his  courage,  his  de- 
A otion  to  the  Irish  cause,  and  his  loAe  for 
France. 

As  you  know,  the  character  of  the  fight- 
ing has  changed;  it  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  serving  one's  apprenticeship  in  a  trench 
Avith  intennittent  bursts  of  leaAing  coA'er 
and  pushing  right  onL'  It  is  Mons  back- 
ward Avith  endless  ncAV  obstacl(>s  to  cross. 
Consequently  oiu*  offensive  must  go  on 
without  break.  This  means,  of  course, 
the  usual  exaction  in  blood.  You  Avill 
have  noticed  by  the  papers  hoAv  high  the 
price  is,  and  aU  Irish  regiments  Avill  con- 
tinue to  have  front  places  at  the  pei-- 
formances.  So  you  see,  even  I  haAe  no 
particular  certainty  of  coming  back.  I 
])assed  through,  as  eAerybody  of  sense  does, 
a  sharp  agony  of  separation.  If  I  were  an 
English  i)oet  Uke  that  OAerjn'aised  Rupert 
Brooke,  I  should  call  it,  no  doubt,  the 
Gethsemane  before  the  climb  up  the 
Windy  Hill,  but  phrase-making  seems  now 
a  Aery  dead  thing  to  me — but  now  it  is 
almost  over  and  I  feel  calm.  ...  I  hope  to 
come  back.  If  not.  I  belicAe  that  to  sleep 
here  in  the  France  I  liaA'e  loAed  is  no  harsh 
fate,  and  that,  so  passing  out  into  the 
silence,  I  shall  help  toAvard  the  Irish  settle- 
ment. GIac  my  Ioa e  to  my  colleagues — the 
Irish  j)eople  haA'e  no  need  of  it. 

It  is  small  Avonder  that  such  a  man  should 
be  moA-ed  by  the  crimes  against  freedom 
committed  in  Belgium,  where  he  served  as 
correspondent  early  in  the  w'ar.  In  the 
chapters  of  his  book  deA'oted  to  the  sub- 
ject he  makes  a  .singidarly  dispassionate 
but  most  effectiA'e  presentation  of  the 
scenes  in  one  of  the  ruined  cities,  which 
is  the  more  striking  because  he  prefaces  it 
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"How  Can  I  Reduce 
My  Fuel  Cost?*' 

The  Dunham  Radiator  trap  is  solving  the  fuel  problem 
for  thousands  of  industrial  plants,  homes  and  apart- 
ments. In  many  cases  coal-wasting  heating  systems  are 
being  changed  into  coal-saving  systems  by  equipping 
radiators  with  Dunham  Radiator  Traps.  The  cost  is 
surprisingly  small  when  compared  with  the  fuel  saving 
effected. 

Your  fuel  bills  can  be  re- 
duced in  the  same  way. 
Don't  let  your  boilers  de- 
vour your  profits.  Don't 
endure  another  winter  of 
half-heated  hammering  ra- 
diators and  leaking  air 
valves.  These  things  are 
wasting  precious  coal. 

See  some  responsible  heat- 
ing contractor  about  your 
heating  equipment.  Or  write 
direct  to  us.  Our  Service 
Dept.  will  study  your  heating 
problems  and  will  tell  you 
(without  obligating  you  in  the 
least)  how  to  get  more  heat 
with  less  fuel  cost. 


The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap 

This  device  has  been  aptly  called 
"The  Guardian  of  the  Coal  Pile"  be- 
cause it  saves  coal — by  preventing 
any  of  it  from  being  wasted — by 
utilizing  every  single  heat  unit.  It  is 
known  the  world  over  as  the  device 
that  revolutionized  vacuum  steam 
heating.  It  frees  radiators  of  air  and 
water  —  the  two  greatest  causes  of 
wasted  fuel.  It  opens  automatically 
to  allow  the  air  and  water  to  escape 
and  c/o5e5  the  moment  any  heat  tries 
to  get  out.  It  causes  radiators  to 
heat  up  evenly  and  quickly.  The 
Woolworth  Building  and  many  other 
large  buildings  are  equipped  with 
Dunham  Radiator  Traps. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

1710  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


MarshalltowB,  Iowa 
Toronto,  Canada 


Branches  in  36  Cities 
in  United  States  and  Canada 
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with  a  contrasting  future  of  rural  quiet  and 
order. 

The  fate  of  I'ermonde  is  already  known. 
But  I  do  not  apologize  for  adding  to  the 
literature  of  its  devastation  an  account  of  a 
visit  which  1  paid  to-day.  Imagination 
lacks  the  stringencj^  of  the  scandal  actually 
seen,  and  we  have  got,  by  repeated  strokes, 
to  hammer  into  the  imagination  of  the 
worhi  the  things  that  Prussia  has  done 'in 
Belgiu'tn. 

I  went  from  Ghent  to  Zele  by  train  this 
morning,  and  from  Zele  to  Termonde  by 
carriage.  They  call  Ghent  the  flower- 
town,  and  not  without  some  reason.  It 
lies  in  that  part  of  Flanders  in  which  cul- 
tivation is  at  its  most  intensive.  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  areas  in  the  world.  Near 
Ghent  it  was  nurserj'-gardens  all  the  way, 
a  checker-board  of  color.  The  geraniums, 
we  thought,  will  never  again  look  like  fire; 
they  will  look  like  blood.  Further  into 
tlie  country  fewer  flowers  and  more  crops 
and  cattle.  Not  a  square  millimeter 
wasted.  All  the  familiar  Flemish  picture; 
the  windmiU  that  looks  like  two  combs 
crossed  and  revolving  on  a  pepper-box; 
the  old  churches,  the  old  castles,  reminis- 
cent of  the  Spanish  persecution;  the  strong 
peasant-faces — ^like  those  of  my  own 
"Ulster,"  but  Catholic — lined  wath  labor; 
the  wayside  statues;  the  villages,  with 
little  beauty  save  that  of  fruitful  effort. 

It  is  a  flat  country  all  the  way  to  Ter- 
monde, and  especially  as  one  nears  the 
Scheldt.  It  is  well  timbered.  I  noticed 
again  a  contrast  I  have  often  noticed  be- 
fore. In  England  the  trees  look  like 
gentlemen  of  leisure.  If  they  do  any  good 
it  is  by  a  sort  of  graceful  accident.  In- 
Belgium  they  look  like  soldiers.  They, 
stand  there  in  planned  ranks,  repelling 
the  infantry  of  the  winds,  drawing  the 
artillery  of  the  rain,  sheltering,  protect- 
ing. Add  to  them  the  wavering  patches 
of  hemp,  the  corn-stacks,  the  rich  herbage, 
and  you  get  a  closely  tufted  and  almost 
impenetrable  country.  It  is  striped  every- 
where also  with  little  canals  and  ditches, 
so  that  any  sort  of  military  movement, 
except  over  the  cobbled  roads,  must  be 
almost  impossible.  If  one  remembers 
that  the  environs  of  the  towns  are  almost 
the  only  places  open  enough  for  a  conflict 
between  anj'  substantial  forces,  a  good 
many  events  become  more  intelligible. 

But,  for  the  moment,  I  am  concerned 
with  the  impression  of  remoteness  ^and 
quiet  labor  which  such  a  country  gives. 
The  peasants  yield  to  it.  At  Zele,  at 
Lokeren.  they  feel  the  war  as  some  great 
demon  that  has  mysteriously  passed  them 
by.  And  then,  eight  kilometers  away, 
you  turn  the  bend  of  a  countrj'  road  at 
the  Bridge  of  Termonde  and  drive,  let  us 
say,  from  something  that  looks  very  like 
Kent  into  something  that  looks  very  like 
Hell. 

Bt  fore  going  on  with  his  description  of 
the  ruin(>d  city,  Professor  Kettle  pauses  to 
recall  what  Tt'nnonde*liad  been  a  not  un- 
prospcrous  town  of  som(>  (>leven  or  twelve 
thousand  people.  It  had  some  commerce 
and  industries,  but  lived  mainly  on  law 
(being  an  assize  town),  on  education,  and 
on  the  army,  and  ho  cites  the  fact  that 
the  two  handsomest  residences  he  saw, 
"one  in  i)ure-c()lored  brick  at  the  approach 
to  llic  l)ri(lge,  (lit>  other  more  grandiose  in 
stone  and  ine.\i)lieably  saved  in  the  prin- 
cipal street,  belonged  one  to  a  judge,  the 
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other  to  an  avocat."  He  harks  back  to 
its  earUer  history,  for  like  many  places  in 
the  Low  Countries  it  had  already  appeared 
under  the  spot- light  of  war,  to  tell  us  "it  re- 
pelled Louis  XIV.  with  its  dikes,  but 
Marlborough  took  it  dry."  Such  was 
Termonde.     He  continues: 

To-day  it  is  a  tumbled  avalanche  of  brick, 
stone,  twisted  iron,  and  shattered  glass, 
over  which  the  remaining  public  buildings 
rise  like  cliffs  over  a  flood.  I  walked  every 
foot  of  every  street.  Of  the  Rue  de  VEglise, 
the  chief  street,  the  Porte  de  Boom,  and 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  one  end,  and  the 
Hotel  de  Vilie,  Palais  de  Justice,  and 
Museum  at  the  other  are  untouched.  So 
is  the  avocaCs  house,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  chalked  over  with  that  piteous 
legend  to  which  one  has  become  so  ac- 
customed: Friends  here!  Please  spare! 
(in  German  and  German  characters).  The 
rest  of  the  street  is  as  if  the  breath  of 
Armageddon  had  withered  it.  The  post- 
office,  the  chapel  and  convent  of  the  Poor 
Clares,  the  hospital,  the  orphanage  have 
all  disappeared. 

There  is  not  need  to  multiply  descriptive 
details.  It  is  always  the  same  capricious 
devastation,  the  same  arabesques  of  ruin, 
with  which  flame  searches  its  mad  "waj- 
through  architecture.  About  one-half  of 
the  Grande  Place  has  been  saved,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Germans  were  gathered 
there,  drinking  champagne,  when  fire  was 
being  sown  through  the  town. 

The  Marchc  an  Betail,  a  pretty  little 
boulevard,  has  also  disappeared.  The 
great  college,  at  its  corner,  like  the  other 
schools,  is  gone.  Each  of  its  facades  re- 
sembles nothing  so  much  as  an  x-ray 
photograph.  Through  the  charred  ribs 
of  what  was  a  house  the  green-red-and- 
white  of  a  flower-garden  flashes  the  eternal 
tricolor  of  nature. 

In  the  Marchc  au  Lin  the  church  of  the 
Recolletes  and  the  National  Bank  Ue  dis- 
emboweled. It  was  here  that  the  Ger- 
mans laid  on  the  pavements  the  sick  and 
wounded  while  they  burned  the  beds  from 
which  they  had  dragged  them  and  the  roof 
that  had  sheltered  them. 

A  few  small  factory  buildings  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  and  the  poorest 
section  of  the  workmen's  quarter  remain. 
The  rest  of  Termonde  is  a  mere  heap  of 
bricks.  It  was;  it  no  longer  is.  Walking 
out  toward  the  southern  side  of  the  town 
I  came  suddenlj^ — everything  here  hap- 
pens suddenly — upon  a  note  of  desolation, 
not  the  most  desolate,  but  the  most  crying 
of  all.  Through  a  chasm  in  a  shattered 
fayade  I  saw  the  white  walls  of  little  houses, 
the  white  coifs  of  nuns,  and  the  waving 
green  of  trees.  It  was  the  Beguinage. 
Any  one  who  knows  Flanders  knows  these 
remote  pools  of  silence,  these  quiet  back- 
waters where  no  oar  breaks  the  surface, 
where  the  old  and  spent  await  death  as 
one  courteously  awaits  an  honored  visitor. 
I  stept  in  and  found  myself  in  an  ir- 
regular triangle  of  almshouses.  At  first 
nothing  seemed  to  have  been  touched. 
But  in  the  center  there  was  a  church 
fringed  with  dwarf  cypress.  Walking  over, 
I  found  that  it  was,  like  Termonde,  a 
skeleton.  The  Germans,  a  nun  told  me, 
had  on  the  entreaty  of  two  Dutch  ladies, 
members  of  the  community,  consented  to 
spare  the  cottages.  But  thej^  insisted  on 
making  a  bonfire  of  the  "cottage  of  Bon 
Dieur 

Nothing  was  lacking  in  this  abomination 
of  desolation.  I  determined  to  have  some 
photographs  made.  Yes!  our  guide — a 
big  country  farmer,  who  had  out  of  pure 


More  Tread 
On  The  Road 


Braced  and  Reinforced 
By  Those  Shoulders  of  Strength 

Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength — a  special  patented  feature — give  to 
Ajax  tires  alone  a  scientific  application  of  the  wider  tread — greater 
wear  principle  of  automobile  tire  construction. 

Shoulders  of  Strength  are  those  rugged,  pliant  supports  built  in  on 
both  sides  of  the  tread.  They  reinforce.  They  put  more  rubber 
where  it  should  be.  They  give  Ajax  Tires  more  tread  on  the  road. 

ASAKROADKING 

The  Ajax  Road  King  is  a  monarch  in  quality — a  democrat  in  ser- 
vice. Note,  in  the  section,  the  Shoulders  of  Strength,  Note,  too,  the 
heavy  triangle  barbed  tread — an  added  wear  and  safety  factor. 

Ajax  tires  are  guaranteed  in  writing  5000  miles 

The  Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot  nearest  you  is  headquarters  for 
Ajax  Tires,  Ajax  Tubes,  and  real  service.     Investigate  today. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the 
new,  informative  tire  book- 
let, Ajax  Shoulders  of 
Strength. 

Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  City 
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OUR  OFFER:  Upon  re- 
quest, we  will  send  50  El 
Nelsor  Cigars,  on  approval, 
to  any  reader  of  the  Literary 
Digest.  He  may  smoke  ten 
and  return  the  remaining 
forty  at  our  expense  and  no 
charge  will  be  made  for  the 
ten  smoked  if  he  is  not  sat* 
isfied  with  them;  if  he  is 
pleased  and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$2.75,  within    ten  days. 


Shivers' 

El  Nelsor 

EXACT 

SIZE 

AND 

SHAPE 


Until  the  Government  War  Tax 
went  into  effect,  this  offer  was  $2.50. 
War  taxes  and  increased  costs  of 
materials  necessitate,d  a  very  slight 
«  ctra  charp;e.  We  are  able  to  sell  this 
cifiar  at  ;?2.75  only  because  we  man- 
ufacture it  ourselves  anil  sell  direct 
to  you.  You  pocket  expenses  and 
profits  that  ordinarily  go  to  maintain 
wholesale  and  retail    establishments. 

F,l  Nelsor  is  a  hand-made  cigar  of 
h  igh-(iuality,  long  Havana  filler, 
blended  with  Porto  Rico,  and  wrapped 
with  a  genuine  Sumatra  leaf. 

In  ordering,  please  use  your  busi- 
ness letterheail  or  give  reference  and 
state  whether  you  prefer  mild, 
medium  or  strong  cigars. 

Our  catalog  shows  eighteen  differ- 
ent cigars  soKI  vmiler  a  like  offer. 
Ask  us  to  send  it  to  vou. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 
20S6  Market  Street.      Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Smoke  Ten  Before 
You  Pass  Judgment 

Out  with  your  pen.  Ask  us  to  send 
you  a  box  of  50  Shivers'  El  Nelsor 
Cigars  on  trial.    Smoke  ten. 

Instead  of  selling  you  the  cigars, 
we  put  the  selling  sijuarely  up  to 
the  cigars  themselves. 
Not  until  you  have 
smoked  ten  need  you 
make  up  your  mind. 
Few  smokers  delay  so 
long,  but  even  Doubting 
Thomases  should  have 
their  rights.  Even  they 
recognize  quickly 
enough  that  our  El 
Nelsor  Cigar  is  etjual 
to  most  ten- cent-straight 
quality,  yet  sells  for  less 
than  six  cents. 

Perhaps  you  know 
our  offer,  having  seen  it 
before.  Perhaps  you 
have  never  read  it.  But 
the  only  way  you  can  put 
El  Nelsor  Cigars  to  the 
test  and  learn  how  good 
they  are,  is  to  say  "Here 
goes"  and  write  on 
your  letterhead,"! 
accept  your  El  Nelsor 
offer." 


I  eourtesj'  accompanied  us  from  Zele — knew 
'  of  a  i)hotof!:rapher  who  would  doubtless 
he  able  to  do  our  business.  We  went  to 
look  for  him.  His  street  had  disappeared, 
his  house  with  it.  We  walked  baek  to  the 
estamiiiet  to  ask  where  he  might  be  found. 

"But,  monsieur,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  shot  by  the  Germans!"  Later, 
on  one  of  the  quays  we  .saw  a  white  wooden 
eross,  with  lime  stamped  down  about  its 
base.  Bystanders  told  us  that  it  marked 
the  {jrave  of  two  Belgian  civilians.  "Ah!" 
said  our  farmer,  "it  is  i)erhaps  there!" 

Now  as  to  the  procedure  of  the  Germans, 
the  facts  admit  of  no  doubt.  1  .set  aside 
forthwith  any  damage  caused  to  Termonde 
l)y  the  bombardment.  The  bridge  was 
(l\namited,  a  number  of  houses  on  the 
outskirts  were  shattered  by  shells.  No- 
body is  childish  enough  to  complain  about 
that.  War  is  war,  and,  technically, 
'rermond(!  is  a  fortified  town — tho  the  old 
fortifications  have  been  dismantled.  But 
the  burning  was  deliberate,  scientific, 
selecti\e,  devoid  of  military  purpose. 

The  German  commander  demanded  a 
levy  of  two  million  francs.  The  money 
was  not  there  in  the  public  treasurj-,  and 
the  burgomaster  was  not  there  to  save  his 
town  as  Braun  saved  Ghent.  General 
Sonnnerfield — tJiat  is  the  name  that  now 
wears  such  a  nimbus  of  infamy — had  a 
chair  brought  from  an  inn  into  the  center 
of  the  (Jrande  Place.  He  sat  down  on  it, 
crossed  his  legs,  and  said:  "It  is  our  duty 
to  burn  the  town!" 

The  inhabitants  -were  allowed  two  hours 
to  clear  out.  Then  the  soldiers  went 
to  work.  Their  apparatus  is  in  the  best 
tradition  of  German  science — patented, 
for  all  I  know,  from  (^harlottenburg.  It 
consists  of  a  small  i)ortablo  pressure- 
caisson  tilled  with  benzine  and  fitted  with  a 
sj)ray.  Other  witnesses  said  that  there 
was  also  a  great  caisson  on  wheels.  With 
tliis  they  sprinkled  the  doors,  the  ground 
stork's  of  the  houses — as  door-posts  wen; 
once  fatally  sprinkled  with  blood  in  Egypt 
— and  set  fire  to  the  buildings. 

Otliers  used  a  sort  of  phosphorus-paste 
with  which  they  smeared  tlie  object  to  be 
destroyed.  They  com])h'ted  the  work  by 
flinging  hand-grena<les  and  j)rei)ared  fuses 
into  th(*  infant  flames. 

The  selective  ])ower  of  lliis  ai)paratus 
was  remarkable.  Hemeinbcring  Louvain, 
and  how  the  burning  of  the  University  had 
<lesfroved  German  ])restige  for  a  century, 
General  Sommerfiehl  had  evidently  given 
directions  that  i)ul)lic  monuuuMital  build- 
ings were  to  be  spared.  Thus  the  Museum 
and  the  Hotel  dr  Ville  both  stand;  but  right 
between  them  his  prtroleurs  picked  out  and 
destroyed  a  hotel  as  neatly  as  you  pick 
a  winkle  out  of  a  shtdl.  Similarly  they  cut 
the  (ivorat'a  house  of  which  I  have  spoken 
out  of  their  sea  of  destruction. 

(Jeneral  Sominerlield's  soldiery  stole, 
j)illaged,  and  draniv  everything  on  wliich 
they  could  lay  hands.  Witnesses  on  tliis 
l)oint  are  many,  and  unshakal)U'.  Their 
moderation  must  impress  anylxxly  who 
talks  to  tliem.  A  <Mti/.eu  of  Terujonde  who. 
had  himself  l)een  held  as  a  liostage  said  to 
me,  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  liis  town: 

"Monsieur,  there  is  human  luitun*  also 
among  the  (Jermans.  1  saw  numy  otVicers 
in  tears.  .\  lieuteiuint  came  an<l  sliook 
m(>  l)y  the  hand,  crying:  'II  is  not  our 
fault !     H  is  a  shame!'  " 

Do  not  think  that  the  e\  il  written  here 
in  the  d«''bris  of  lielgium  will  be  canceled 
and  blotted  out  by  sul)s<Ti|)tions  and  in- 
deninities.  It  <'alls  also  for  that  holy 
vengeance  witlxwil  which  all  j)ul)lic  law 
is  a  nullilN.  Soninurtield  has  gut  to  be 
hanged.      When    are    I  lie    .Miles    going    to 


issue  a  proclamation  placing  definit^^ly 
outside  the  privilege  of  military  law  Som- 
merfiehl and  his  kind? 

The  more  one  sees  of  Belgium  the  more 
deeply  her  magnificent  courage  pierces 
into  the  soul.  I  saw  women  weeping  amid 
the  ruins  of  Termonde.  But  I  also  saw 
builders'  men  stolidly  smoking  their  pipes 
as  they  shoveled  out  the  bricks  and  rubble 
to  make  room  for  new  foundations. 

1  talked  with  the  piou/nouK.  They  had 
torn  up  half  the  pa\ement  on  the  southern 
road  and  stretched  barbed  wire  and 
brambles  over  the  loose  stones  ...  to  en- 
coiu-age  the  Uhlans.  As  you  approached 
from  without  you  saw  the  wicked  eyes  of 
the  street  trenches,  and  the  grass-grown 
mounds  of  the  old  fortifications,  winking 
down  at  you.  The  town  was  held  by  an 
outpost  of  three  or  four  companies. 

"Sir!  American  sir!"  said  one  of  the 
pioupion.s,  in  the  sort  of  English  which  an 
Antwerp  Fleming  who  has  spent  two  years 
among  Scotchmen  in  the  United  States 
maj-  be  exi)ected  to  speak.  "Fourth 
Infantry  of  the  Line  at  your  service!  We 
have  two  things  only  which  we  greatly 
much  desire:  Cigari-ts  and  revenge!" 


IN  THE  AMERICAN  TRENCHES,  SIXTY 
YARDS  FROM  THE  ENEMY'S  LINES 


THE  magnitude  of  the  war,  the  miles 
upon  miles  of  front  held  by  the  opj)o- 
sing  armies,  the  batteries  of  big  gims  laying 
down  barrages,  and,  finally,  the  mysterious 
new  weapon  of  the  Germans  that  lands 
shells  in  Paris  seventy-six  miles  away,  give 
to  those  who  are  following  events  "over 
there"  from  the  safe  shores  of  America 
an  idea  that  the  world-struggle  is  one  of 
magnificent  distances,  save  when  the 
fighters  go  "over  the  top"  and  battle 
hand-to-hand. 

But  just  stand  on  the  tee  of  a  short  hoh' 
on  your  golf  course — just  about  long 
enough  for  an  easy  mashie  shot — and,  if 
you  have  sent  away  a  good  one,  notice 
how  plainly  you  can  see  the  little  white 
ball  roll  up  to  the  cup  on  the  green.  Now 
imagine  a  bunker  a  little  more  than  half 
way  between  you  and  tlie  green — say  about 
sixty  yards.  If  you  will  let  your  imagina- 
tion run  riot  and  metamorphose  that 
bunker  into  a  German  trench,  and  the  fair 
gn-en  between  you  and  it  into  No  Man's 
Land  you  will  realize  how  those  magnifi- 
cent distances  fade  away. 

But,  l>ett«T  still,  take  a  trip  with  Martin 
Green,  the  sjjccial' stafT  corresi)ond«>nt  of 
th(>  New  York  Eiriiin<i  World,  to  the  front 
trenches  in  the  sector  in  France  that  is 
being  held  by  the  American  forces  as  a 
unit  under  the  direct  control  of  its  own 
officers.  In  this  dispatch,  which  is  dated 
March  1,  and  in  which  he  tells  the  story  of 
his  exi)eriences  when  only  sixty  yards  from 
IIh-  lliin  lines,  th(>  correspondent  says: 

When  the  dt>cision  was  reached  to  put 
.Vnierican  troops  in  the  trenches  under 
their  own  officers  the  French  military  au- 
thorities a.ssigned  us  to  a  .sector  in  a  valley 
that  appears  to  hav<>  been  an  old  river- 
bed. 1  have  never  seen  the  mud  in  Flan- 
ders, but  it  can't  be  any  worse  than  the 
mu«l  in  our  tr«'nch«'s  an<l  in  our  position.-* 
back  of  tho  trenches.      In  the  tren<-lH<s  the 
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How  J.  D.  Hooper  disproved  the 
age-old  theory  of  success 

He  found  the  road  to    success    lies    thru   preparation  for   bigger 
responsibilities — not  thru  merely  doing  one's  best  in  a  present  position. 


For  nine  years  this  man 
was  bookkeeper  and  cashier 
tor  the  American  Writing 
Machine  Company  in  their 
Atlanta  branch. 

Shortly  after  entering  their 
employ  he  made  this  resolution : 
"I  want  to  give  these  people  a 
better  day's  work  as  bookkeeper 
than  any  man  they  ever  had." 

He  worked  faithfully,  day  in 
and  day  out  until  late  at  night, 
and  often  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. He  was  living  up  to  his 
resolution,  by  giving  his  em- 
ployers his  very  best  in  his  job — 
but  that  was  all. 

He  was  making  the  mistake  that 
thousands  of  other  men  have  made  and 
are  making  now — he  had  not  looked 
beyond  his  own  work. 

Mr.  Hooper  says :  The  fault  was 
with  me.  But  it  took  me  a  long  time  to 
find  it  out.  I  began  to  analyze  the  sit- 
uation. I  talked  to  other  bookkeepers. 
I  talked  to  civil  engineers.  I  talked  to 
men  in  every  line  of  trade.  I  woke  up. 
I  found  that  all  these  different  lines  of 
work  were  simply  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  that  was  not  financial  independence 
itself,  but  merely  the  stepping-stone  to 
positions  where  one  could  exi)ect  to  make 
more  than  a  living  wage. 

He  looked  beyond  his  job 

"l  then  set  out  to  be  more  than  a 
good  bookkeeper.  I  saw  the  importance 
of  creating  something — having  a  hand 
in  the  building  of  the  business,  rather 
than  taking  care  of  the  records  only. 

"When  I  came  across  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  I  knew 
that  I  had  at  last  found  the  information 
I  wanted  and  that  would  help  me  along 
the  route  I  had  started." 

The  first  move  toward  success 

That  was  a  little  over  two  years  ago. 

Soon  after,  he  was  sent  to  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  opened  a  new  branch  and  put 
it  on'a  paying  basis  in  a  shorter  time  than 
had  ever  been  done  with  a  new  branch 
in  the  history  of  the  company. 


He  is  now  Auditor  in  New  York, 
where  he  is  constantly  consulted  as  to 
modern  methods  and  practices  in  the 
general  conduct  of  this  business. 

Mr.  Hooper  says : 
All    I    have,    all    I    am,   and    all    I 
hope    to   be,   I    owe    to   the    Alexander 
Hamilton   Institute." 

A  logical  step  for  business 
growth 

You  men  who  are  looking  for  tlie 
opportunity  that  will  lift  you  ou+  of  your 
present  position  to  one  of  greater  respon- 
sibility and  bigger  returns — do  what  Mr. 
Hooper  did. 

Make  the  opportunity  by  educating 
yourselves  along  business  lines  that  will 
equip  j'ou  with  a  broader  grasp  of  busi- 
ness. 

,  The  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service  prei)ares  you  with  a  thoro,  sound 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  nil  departments  of  business. 

Toda}-,  more  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  business,  opportunities  abound 
for  the  man  who  is  prepared.  In  every 
field  of  commercial  endeavor  there  is  a 
great  and  growing  demand  for  trained 
men. 

Stories  of  success  are  not  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Success  stories  of  today  ap- 
pear in  the  pages  of  magazines  and 
newspapers — stories  of  men  who  make 
good  because  they  know  business  funda- 
mentals. 

The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

Among  the  70,000  subscribers  are 
such  men  as  George  M.  Verit}-,  Presi- 
dent   of   the    American    Rolling    Mills ; 


F..  R.  Behrend,  President  of  the  Ham- 
mermill  Paper  Co.  ;  N.  A.  Hawkins, 
Manager  of  Sales,  Ford  Motor  Co.  ;  Wil- 
liam C.  D'Arcy,  President  of  the  Associ- 
ated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World; 
Melville  W.  Mix,  President  of  the 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. — and  scores  of  others 
equally  prominent. 

In  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  291  men 
are  enrolled  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute;  in  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, 450  ;  in  the  National  Cash  Register 
Co.,  194;  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.,  122;  in  the  General  Electric  Co., 
399 — and  so   on  dovi'n   the   list   of  the 


Advisory  Council 

Business  and  educational  authoritj'  of 
the  highest  standing  is  represented  in 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Institute. 

In  this  Advisorj'  Council  are  Frank  A. 
\'anderlip,  President  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York;  Judge  E.  H. 
Gary,  head  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Cor])oration ;  John  Haj's  Hammond,  the 
eminent  engineer;  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks, 
statistician  and  economist,  and  Joseph 
French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce. 

Get  further  information 

70,000  live  wire  business  men  are  pre- 
paring their  success  stories — some  adding 
to  success  already  won. 

If  .vou,  like  Mr.  Hooper,  are  deter- 
mined to  forge  ahead,  take  the  first  step 
in  your  success  story  by  sending  today 
for  a  copy  of  our  interesting  112-page 
book.  Forging  Ahead  in  Business," 
which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  jou  free. 
Just  fill  out  and  send  the  coupon  below. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institu-te 

1 1 1  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Send  me  "FORGING   AHEAD  IN 
BUSINESS  "—Free 

Name 

Print  here 

Business 

Address 

Business 

Position 
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ThAftCat 


Measure  A  Dollar 
By  What  It  Buys 


Model  90  —  The  car  that 
makes  your  dollar  big 

And  here  is  why  it  does- 
Full  value,  or  complete  sat- 
isfaction, is  possible  only 
through  complete  satisfac- 
tion in  all  these  five  points 
— ^.\ppearance,  Perform- 
ance, Comfort,  Service  and 
Price. 

In  appearance.  Model  90  is 
unusually  attractive  with 
this  big-car  stylish  design, 
correct  color  scheme,  qual- 
ity finish  and  appointments. 

It  is  not  only  what  it  does^ 
but  how  it  performs  that 
makes  this  Model  90  of 
greater  value.  You  enjoy 
this  car  while  you  employ  it. 

Its  sweet-running,  powerful 
motor  is  exceptionally  eco- 


nomical- with  fuel  and  the 
strong,  light  chassis,  per- 
fectly balanced,  minimizes 
tire  wear. 

With  wide  seats,  deep  up- 
holstery, spacious  interior, 
rear  cantilever  springs,  and 
scientific  distribution  of 
weight,  it  glides  buoyantly 
over  the  roads  relieving 
passengers  from  fatigue. 

No  matter  where  you  drive 
there  is  always  accessible 
expert  Overland  service. 

The  nation-wide  Overland 
service  facilities  protect 
your  investment  in  a  Model 
90  and  guarantee  continued 
satisfaction  in  your  car. 

The  price  of  the  Model  90 
is  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  its  favor. 


Light  Four,  Model  90 — $Ssa  F.O.B.  Toledo. 
Price     subject    to    change    without     notice. 


It  represents  the  high  mark 
of  quality,  competence  and 
pleasing  accommodations  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Make  your  dollar  larger  by 
investing  it  in  this  Model 
90  thrift  car. 

It  is  as  indispensable  for  the 
home  as  it  is  for  the  office. 

What  else  works  all  day  for 
business  and  then  is  equally 
valuable  for  the  family? 

What  else  has  such  endless 
work  uses  and  at  the  same 
time  affords  recreation? 

Order  your  Model  90  now. 
Let  the  Willys- Overland 
dealer  save  you  money. 

Appearance y  Performance, 
Comfort^  Service  and  Price. 


Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 
Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 
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imid  is  brown,  on  the  roads  it  is  white, 
and  it  sticks  like  nuicilatie.  When-  it 
t  luchts  the  skin  it  stains  like  iodine,  and 
<.iily  serubhinK  with  liol  water  and  soap 
will  remove  it. 

Karly  on  a  Sunday  morning  1  visited 
the  headquarters  of  the  General  in  eoni- 
niand  of  the  seetor.  He  is  a  typical  old 
war-horse,  bronzed  by  years  of  exi)osure  to 
the  sun  on  the  plains  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Philii)])ines.  There  were  two 
correspon(h'nts  with  nie.  and  we  explained 
that  we  wanted  to  \isit  the  troojjs  in  the 
trenches  and  sort  of  s<^)ak  into  ourselves  an 
idea  of  what  trench  life  is  like. 

"You'll  soak  in  more  than  information," 
ninarked  the  General,  with  a  smile. 
••  Keport  to  me  at  eight  o'clock  to-night  and 
I'll  send  you  to  the  front  line.  For  ver\' 
good  reasons.  I  have  decided  that  no  one 
not  bent  on  business  connected  Avith  the 
actual  hostilities  shall  visit  the  trench<s  in 
the  daytime." 

I*romptly  at  eight  th(>  Amt>ricau  cor- 
respondent, accompanied  bj'  a  FVeneh 
and  an  English  journalist,  reported  to  the 
General.  Calling  an  aid,  whom  Green 
describes  as  a  "handsome  young  West- 
Pointer  with  the  gloomy  imagination  of  a 
Victor  Hugo,"  the  American  commander 
of  the  sector  sent  them  on  their  way  with 
these  encouraging  words: 

"Load  these  inquisitive  Inrds  into  their 
car  and  take  them  to  Kalamazoo.  Tell 
Major  So-and-so  that  I  hiwi'  gi\en  them 
l)ermission  to  visit  the  trenches.  Take 
their  names  and  addresses  and  the  number 
of  their  i)assports  so  we  can  sort  them  out 
in  case  we  have  to  send  them  back  to  the 
United  States  by  i)arcel  post.  Au  revoir, 
boys  (this  to  the  three  of  us  who  had  ap- 
l)roached  l)atth'  conditions  for  the  first 
time  that  day),  and  if  y<Hi  hear  anything 
coming  your  way.  dixck." 

Finally  we  got  away,  a  little  Ix^fore 
nine  o'clock.  There  was  no  moon,  but  I 
never  realized  until  then  what  light  there 
is  in  the  stars.  Nowhere  outside  the 
Caribbean  Sea  have  I  seen  so  brilliant  a 
firmament.  Sans  light,  sans  sound,  we 
sneaked  along  the  road  which  mostly 
traversed  open  country  and  was  cam- 
ouHaged  on  the  side  toward  the  Germans 
with  fake  trees  and  shrul)bery.  Our  guide, 
the  General's  aid.  entertained  us  as  we 
inched  our  way  along  with  stories  of  ])er.sons 
who  had  been  killed  or  wounded  by 
German  shells  at  points  wiii<'h  lie  indicated. 
Aft<'r  some  time  for  reflection  1  liave  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  .said  aid  is  a  kid- 
ding liar  with  a  batting  average  running 
U[)  to  about  .*.)*.)*».  Hut  he  imprest  us; 
inde«'d  he  did. 

Kventually  we  arrived  at  Kalatuazoo, 
where  the  Major's  lu-adquarters  is  hx-ated 
in  a  skilfully  constructed  cave  |)r<)tected 
by  bulwarks  and  coverings  of  sand-bngs. 
In  our  Army  we  do  not  ti.se.  in  military 
operations,  the  names  of  tin-  towns  and 
villages  in  our  field  of  o|)erations.  We 
fasten  ui)<)n  these  inoffensive  and  often 
devastated  communities  the  names  of 
cities  and  towns  in  the  I'nit*'*!  States  and 
we  change  the  names  every  once  in  a  while. 
For  instan«'e.  Kalamazoo,  as  it  was  when  I 
was  there  on  my  way  to  the  trendies, 
may  be  Painted  Post  or  Massape(|ua 
to-day.  Flatbush  was  the  luune.  for 
a  time,  of  the  worst  shot-up  and  gloomiest 
\  illage  on  our  side  of  the  trenches.  Some 
•  •nicer  wlio  was  probably  assigne<l  to  duty 
nt    <  ni'   time  at   .lefferson    liarracks   in   St. 
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Louis  has  named  a  gem  of  a  little  town 
Carondelet. 

At  Kalamazoo  our  car,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  one  of  the  officers  on  the  Major's 
stalT,  melted  from  our  ken  in  the  darkness. 
The  chauffeur  told  us  later  that  he  had 
been  escorted  by  a  soldier  to  an  under- 
ground garage.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
the  officers  and  men  in  Kalamazoo,  which 
is  the  near«'st  inhabited  A'illage  to  thr  lines, 
live  underground  except  when  moving 
to  tlie  front  or  the  rear. 

The  Majcn-  and  his  staff  greeted  us 
cordially  in  his  coiiil)ined  working,  sleej)- 
ing,  and  cooking  (luarters,  which  we  en- 
tered by  squeezing  backward  through  a 
door  and  crawling  backward  down  a  long, 
steep  ladder  with  hand-rails  at  the  sides. 
The  two  rooms  were  packed  with  pine 
tables,  home-made  filing-<'ases  and  cabi- 
nets, several  tyjjewriting  -  machines,  a 
nondescript  collection  of  <'hairs  and 
camp-stools,  several  cots  and  numerous 
uniforms,  rubber  boots,  steel  helmets,  gas- 
masks, and  i)icks  and  shovels. 

On  one  side  of  [the  dugout  was  a  mag- 
nificent marble  firej)lace  in  which  a  wood- 
fire  was  crackling.  The  fireplace  was  there 
wIk'U  the  dugout  was  tiu-ned  over  to  our 
soldiers  by  the  French,  and  was  probably 
,tak(>n  from  a  ruined  chateau  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

After  receiving  instructions  in  the  ad- 
justment of  their  gas-masks  the  party  set 
out  for  the  front  in  charge  of  the  Major, 
who  every  night  inspects  some  portion  of 
the  field  of  oi)erations.  They  found  Ww 
road  ankle-deep  in  mud  that  looked  like 
snow  under  the  uncanny  glare  that  occa- 
sionally lighted  up  the  entire  country-side, 
and,  says  the  correspondent,  "tlie  only 
sound  that  attended  our  passage  was  the 
rhythmic  descent  of  our  feet  into  the 
sticky  mud  and  the  withdrawal  of  same." 

Suddenly  there  was  the  sound  of  a  big 
motor-truck  ahead  of  them,  and  right  here 
Ave  learn,  at  first  hand,  something  of  the 
devil-may-care  si)irit  of  the  truck-drivers 
at  the  front.     Sa>s  the  writer: 

The  Major  liegan  to  swear.  He  is  a 
veteran  officer  in  the  r«>gular  Army  and 
has  .seen  service  all  over  the  world.  He  was 
with  the  Hritish  Army  in  Gallii)oli  and. 
Egypt  and  on  the  Western  I'ront,  t-ei)re- 
senting  our  Army  for  nearly  three  years 
Ix'fore  he  was  called  to  his  old  regiment  to 
fight  under  the  Stars  and  Striiu-s.  He 
sw(>ars  in  seven  languages,  three  colors,  and 
a  tint,  and  his  profanity  is  not  only  de- 
lightful but  invigoiating.  Our  London 
journalist  gazed  at  him  with  pop-eyed  awe. 

"That's  one  of  Major  's  truck- 
drivers  taking  munitions  out  to  the 
artillery,"  explained  the  Major.  "He's 
got  the  toughest,  bunch  of  truck-drivers 
I  ever  ran  acro.ss  -  and  about  the  most 
efficient,  too,  blankety  blank  'em.  Do  you 
know  what  that  bird  is  doing".'  ]\v'^ 
shifting  iiis  gears  to  attract  the  att<>iitioii 
of  tlie  Germans  and  get  them  to  shoot  at 
him.  If  that  outfit  isn't  shelled  every 
night  they  get  sore.  There's  no  excite- 
nu'iit  for  them  in  driving  a  truck  loaded 
with  enough  ammunition  to  blow  up  tli<' 
country  for  a  mile  around.  That's  old 
stuff  for  them.     They  want  to  b(>  shot  at." 

The  .sound  of  shifting  motor -truck 
gears  suddenly  cea.s««(i,  to  give  way  to 
th«'  rattle  of  the  exhaust  of  a  swiftly 
mo\ing  motor-cycle.     The  .Major  grinned. 

"That,"  he  explained,  "wotild  be  .Major 
going    up  th«'  line  in   his  sid»'-<'ar. 


or  coming  down  the  line  looking  for  the 
roughneck  who  has  been  challenging  thv 
Germans.  Maybe  he'll  find  him  and  may- 
be he  won't;  most  Ukely  he  wont.  One 
of  those  drivers  of  his  was  tickled  to  death 
the  other  night.  The  Germans  had  blown 
a  big  hole  in  the  ground  close  to  a  battery 
he  was  serving.  He  ran  his  truck  into  the 
hole  and  it  turned  over  and  dumped  the 
whole  load  out  just  about  where  the  bat- 
tery commander  wanted  it.  The  truck- 
driver  boasted  when  he  got  back  to  camp 
— having  righted  and  repaired  his  truck 
— thSt  he  had  the  Germans  working  for 
him." 

They  finally  reached  the  entrance  to 
the  trenches,  and  after  being  Avarned  not 
to  talk,  or  smoke,  or  u.se  an  electric  fla.sh- 
light,  and  if  thej'  fell  doAvn  to  "get  uj) 
again  and  keep  mov'ing,"  the  correspon- 
dents entered  what  to  the  Evening  World 
man  seemed  unpleasantly  like  an  open 
grave,  and  embarked  on  their  first  expe- 
rience in  naA'igatiug  duckboards,  of  which 
the  writer  says : 

A  duckboard  is  a  section  of  suppositi- 
tious Avalk  on  the  bottom  of  a  trench. 
It  is  made  of  i)ieces  of  timber  about  eighteen 
inches  long  and  tAvo  inches  square  fastened 
to  parallel  horizontal  strips  Avhich  are  sui>- 
posed  to  serve  as  a  base  and  rest  on  the 
ground  at  the  trench-bottom. 

A  section  of  duckboard  stood  on  end 
Avould  be  called  by  those  ignorant  of  it,s 
uses  a  small  ladder  Avith  the  rungs  just 
far  enough  apart  to  permit  the  heel  of  a 
shoe  to  slip  through  and  stick.  I*re- 
simiably  a  duckboard  is  so  called  becaust 
nothing  can  negotiate  it  safely  but  a  duck. 

The  first  duckboards  we  encountered 
Avere  afloat,  but  oAving  to  their  open-faced 
method  of  construction  they  AA'ouldn't 
sustain  any  weight.  When  we  stept  on  a 
duckboard  it  simply  went  doA\'n  until  it 
touched  the  ooze  on  the  bottom  of  the 
trench.  Sometimes  it  came  up  after  being 
stept  on  and  sometimes  it  didn't.  In 
the  latter  cAent  the  next  man  reaching  the 
spot  Avould  have  to  insert  his  foot  in  the 
Avater  and  feel  for  the  submerged  board, 
because  if  he  should  happen  to  step  off  to 
one  side  or  the  other  he  Avould  sink  in  mud 
up  to  his  knees. 

Inasmuch  as  the  only  light  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches  Avas  furnished 
by  the  r(>flection  of  the  stars  on  the  Avat^-r, 
it  wasn't  long  before  Ave  Avere  missing  duck- 
boards;  and  it  Avasn't  long  after  that  wht'u. 
realizing  that  Ave  couldn't  get  much  wetter 
or  muddier,  Ave  didn't  can*  particularly 
Avhether  a  duckboard  Avas  in  place  or  not, 
and  Ave  Avaded  in  auA-  oUl  Avay. 

We  found  in  our  three-mile  ANalk 
through  the  trenches  that  there  AViisn't 
much  difference  l)etwe«'n  one  si)ot  and 
another.  We  found  no  dry  grt)und.  Some- 
tim(>s,  following  the  contour  of  the  terrane, 
the  trencli  would  run  u|)-liill  for  a  short 
distance  and  run  down  again  beyond  the 
peak  of  the  ascent.  It  was  just  as  wet  on 
to|)  of  this  sort  of  roller-coaster  in- 
terruptions as  at  the  bottom.  The  water 
in  our  tr<>nclies  oozes  in  from  the  side,  and 
we  encountered  many  springs,  and  at 
one  point,  clo.se  to  tlu>  front  line  what 
sounded  in  the  darkness  like  a  young 
Avaterfall. 

Excei)t  for  an  occasional  .sentry,  who 
oozed  «uit  of  the  blackn(>ss,  receiA«'<l  the 
countersign,  and  oozed  back  again  into 
obs<'urity,  Ave  Avalked  for  nearly  an  hour 
before  we  began  to  encounter  signs  of 
trench-life. 

The  .Major  stopt  us  at  a  turn  and  told 
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Moistair  Heat  Brings  Florida's 
Balmy  Air  Into  Yom  Winter  Home 

Morning  in  Florida.  Clean,  pure,  fresh  air  circulates  through  the  trees.  A  fine  mist  hovers  over 
the  land.  The  warm  sun  breaks  through.  Here  all  Nature  combines  to  stimulate  abundant  health, 
strength,  and  comfort  to  those  who  freely  partake  of  her  gifts. 

No  wonder  families  living  in  hot,  stuffy,  stifling  homes,  heated  by  an  unhealthful,  inefficient  heat- 
ing plant,  long  for  Florida's  balmy  clime.     But  not  those  living  in  homes  in  which  have  been  installed 

Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  Systems. 

This  powerful  system  floods  the  home  with  ever-changing  fresh  air,  as 
balmy  and  pure  as  circulates  among  the  palms  of  Florida.  It  provides  the 
moisture  so  necessary  to  health  and  life  even  as  does  Nature — in  sufficient 
degree  and  automatically.  It  furnishes  an  abundance  of  heat,  upstairs  and 
down,  all  over  the  house. 

\  In  addition,  the  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System  banishes  the  dangers  of  germ  attacks 
on  nose,  thioat,  and  hmg  tissuevS  broken  down  by  breathing  foul  dry-as-a-bone  air.  For,  by  reason 
of  its  exclusive  patented  Humidifying  Device,  it  keeps  the  air  moist  and  healthful — free  from  dirt, 
dust,  and  gas. 

Investigatr*!  The  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System  closely  imitates  Nature  in  its  Ijeneficent 
action.     Therefore,  a  heating  system  which  helps  safeguard  the  Health  and  Comfort  of  your  family. 

ROUND  OAK 

Moistair  Heating  System 

The  Only  Heating  System  That  A.utomatically  Ventilates  and  Humidifies 
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Five  Star  Points  of 
Round  Oak  Supremacy 

♦Comfort  ^''r<-ulates  pure, 
warm,  ever-chang- 
ing air.  free  from  dust,  gas,  and 
smoke — automatically  humidified 
like  Nature's  way. 

*Health  The  one  heating  sys- 
tem   that   automati- 
cally   ventilates      and     properly 
moistens  the  air  you  breathe. 

♦Economy  I-ongest fire  travel 
•'  —steal?  most  heat 
from  chimney.  Perfected  hot 
blast.  extra-deei>  fire  ijot  and  com- 
bustion chamber  oversize  guaran- 
tee complete  combustion  with  all 
fuels.    Absolute    control. 

♦Convenience  simi.ie  retni- 

lation  con- 
trols entire  system.  Automatic 
ash-pit  sprinkler  guarantees 
removar  of  all  ashes  without 
making  a  particle  of  dust. 
Extra-large  ground  feed  doors. 
Burns  all  fuels. 

♦Durability  Materials  used 
"'  stand  highest 
physical  tests.  All  hinge  pieces 
drilled,  not  cast.  Never  a  bolt 
where  a  rivet  will  do!  TiKht  tit- 
tings  guaranteed.  Renders  more 
than  a  generation  of  Supreme 
Service. 


Wlien  you  copsidor,  also,  that  the  original  cost  of 
the  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System  is  50  to  60% 
lower  than  steam  or  hot  water;  when  you  consider  the 
bigsavliiff  in  fuel  and  permanent  daily,  Tnonthly,  yearly 
efficiency,  it  bec<nncs  by  far  the  least  expensive  and 
best  heating  system  for  you  to  install. 

Saves  Fuel  by  the  Ton 

Because  of  its  exclusive,  patented  fuel-saving  fea- 
tures—and l)ecause  the  pure,  warm,  MOIST  air  fur- 
nished by  this  system  is  more  comfortable  at  68 degrees 
than  DRY  air  at  75  degrees  — you  can  actually  save  one 
ton  of  coal  in  every  nine,  year  after  year. 

H^xceptional  results  with  low  fuel  bills  are  obtained 
by  using  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke,  wood,  artificial  or 
natural  gas  alone  or  in  combination  with  coal. 

The  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System  is  flexible 
—  takes  rare  of  4  to  M  rooms  and  in  combination  with 
auxiliary  system  furnishel  heat  to  isol.atcd  rooms, 
garages,  dairy  houses,  etc.  Automatically  circulates 
and  completely  revitalizes  the  air  in  every  room  at 
least  once  every  hour. 

INVESTIC;.\  if;!  Neglect  to  get  what  you  need  is 
costly,    (ieltiiig  along  without  is  extravagance.     It  is 


econoniy  to  buy  both  Health  and  Heating  Service  . -it 
the  price  of  one. 

This  system  is  the  result  of  47  years  of  experience 
and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  more  than  tiD.OOO  enthusi- 
astic users. 


Get  Valuable  Book 
•and    Heating   Plan 


FREE  I 


?>' 


Handsome    illustrated    book    fully    describes   this 
modern  plant.     With  book  goes  a  blank,  which  filled 
out  and  returned  to  us  will   shortly  bring  you  a  ,™ 

scientific  Heating  Plan  drawn  up  by  our  engineers  1(^7 

to  meet  your  e.xact  requirements.     Cost  of  in-  /^ll^ 

stallation,  etc.,  goes  with  the  Plan.    And  with.  /^    v 

no  obligations  to  you.     Send  coupon  Now!  -^ff^    .«i      OkV 

With  book  we  also  send   name  of  ,^  /  '^CS     ^  -    .,n. 

nearest  authorized  dealer  .selling  and 
installing  Round  Oak  Moistair  1  leat- 
ing  Systems.    Many  dealers  sell  on 
easy  payments.    To  get  the  gen 
uine,  look  for  the  trade-mark 
which  shows  the  Round  Oak 
Indian 


Established 
1871 


The  Beckwith  Company 


Round  Oak 
Folks 


Manufacturers  of  the 


I  Makers  of  Good  Goods  Only^ 


1#M 


Genuine  Round  Oak  Stoves,  Boiler-Iron  Ranges  and 
Combination  Coal  and  Gas  Ranges 


190  Front  St. 


DOWAGIAC,  MICH. 


Ji^  ^^  ^"^•■■i'- 
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Safeguard  Machinery  Makers 


TH  E  reputation  of  these  and 
other  large  machinery 
makers  is  too  vahiable  to  risk 
by  taking  chances  of  trouble  on 
the  motors  they  install  to  drive 
their  eouipment. 

They  make  sure  of  reliable  service 
by  using  dustproof,  waterproof, 
troubleproof  LINCOLNS- 
they  know  that  their  reputa- 
tions are  safeguarded  by  the 
"motors   that  will   run   under 


water. 


«* 


Write  for  Motor  Bulletin  10 IS 


1.\G1:RS()LL    RAiND   CO. 
COMI'RKSSORS 


GOULDS   MANUFACTURING  CO. 
PUMPS 


IXriiRXATIONAL   STEAM   PUMP   CO. 
PUMPS 


STURTEVANT   ExNGINEERlNG   CO. 
FANS  AND   BLOWERS 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 
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Agencies  in  Other  Principal  Cities 


us  we  were  about  to  enter  the  front  line 
and  to  keep  our  heads  below  the  parapet. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  came  upon  the  first 
firing-post. 

Three  young  Americans  were  occupying 
the  position.  Flares  had  begun  to  float 
over  the  ground  between  the  trenches,  and 
by  their  light  we  could  see  the  face  of  the 
soldier  who  was  on  duty,  with  rifle  resting 
on  the  parapet,  gazing  across  into  the  waste 
of  No  Man's  Land.  It  was  the  round, 
full  face  of  a  boy,  but  the  white  glare 
showed  steady  eyes  and  an  expression  of 
resolute,  fearless  alertness.  He  did  not 
look  around  as  we  groped  below  his  position. 

Another  lad  was  shifting  the  sand-bags, 
and  still  another  was  sound  asleep,  rolled 
in  a  blanket,  on  a  shelf  of  mud  at  the  feet 
of  his  companions.  The  boy  with  the 
rifle  set  for  instantaneous  action  wore  his 
steel  helmet  well  back  on  his  head,  and  the 
Major  called  to  him  softly. 

"Pull  your  helmet  down  in  front," 
commanded  the  officer.  "You  are  wear- 
ing it  to  protect  your  face  and  eyes  as  w^ell 
as  the  back  of  your  neck." 

"Yes,  sir,"  responded  the  boy  cheer- 
fully, complying  with  the  order  and 
immediately  resuming  his  position  of 
observation.  As  we  moved  on  I  passed 
my  left  hand  over  the  ankles  of  the  two 
soldiers  standing  at  the  firing-post.  One 
of  them  wore  rubber  boots;  the  other  had 
on  the  regulation  cloth  Army  puttees  which 
wind  around  the  leg  from  the  ankle  to  the 
knee.  His  puttees  were  soaking  wet  and 
steaming. 

Firing -post  after  firing -post  was  in- 
spected and  every  man  was  found  to  be 
alert.  As  the  Evening  World  man  floun- 
dered along  he  says  that  the  dominant  idea 
that  possest  him  was  the  lonesomeness 
of  the  trenches.     He  writes: 

I  knew  that  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  were  con- 
tinually on  call,  but  we  saw  only  the  men 
in  the  firing-posts  until  the  Major  was 
ready  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  inside. 
At  one  point  he  commanded  his  orderly 
to  get  the  platoon  -  commander  of  that 
particular  point.  The  orderly  retraced  his 
steps  over  the  ground  we  had  covered.  I 
could  have  sworn  that  for  half  a  mile 
back  there  was  not  a  break  in  the  muddy 
trench-walls.  In  less  than  two  minutes  the 
orderly  was  back  with  the  platoon-com- 
mander and  his  aid.  Where  they  came 
from  and  where  they  disappeared  to  after  a 
whispered  conversation  with  their  superior 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

It  was  just  midnight  when  we  reached 
the  point  closest  to  the  German  lines  on 
the  front  line  we  had  entered.  The  Major 
whispered  that  we  were  between  130  and 
140  yards  away  from  the  German  front- 
line trench  and  perhaps  sixty  yards  away 
from  a  German  advanced  listening-post. 
He  permitted  us  to  mount  the  shelf  cut 
into  the  side  of  the  trench  flanking  the 
firing-post,  and  between  gaps  in  the  sand- 
bags we  looked  out  over  No  Man's  Land, 
which  the  Germans  just  at  the  moment  had 
accommodatingly  illuminated  with  soaring 
rockets  and  numerous  flares.  We  could 
see  through  our  barbed-wire  entanglements 
the  barbed-wire  defenses  of  the  Germans, 
and,  as  we  looked,  we  imagined  we  could 
see  hostile  soldiers  prowling  above  over 
the  desolate  ground  between  the  two 
positions. 

"When  you're  new  to  the  game,"  ex- 
plained the  Major,  "your  imagination 
works  with  twelve-cylinder  energy  if  you 
have  any  imagination  at  aU.     You  see  a 


small  body  of  soldiers  moving  stealthily 
toward  you.  The  size  of  the  body  of 
soldiers  grows.  Pretty  soon  you  are  con- 
vinced that  the  whole  Germany  Army  is 
moving  in  your  direction — that  is,  if  you  let 
your  imagination  get  in  its  deadly  work; 
and  if  you  are  a  soldier  you  are  more  than 
likely  to  cut  loose  with  your  rifle  and  give 
an  alarm  and  get  a  good  calling  down. 
I'm  not  saying  that  a  vivid  imagination  is 
not  good  for  a  soldier,  but  in  the  trenches 
he  has  to  learn  to  control  it,  and  that 
doesn't  take  very  long.  A  few  nights  of 
gazing  out  into  that  vista  there  has  the 
effect  of  turning  many  a  thoughtless, 
visionary  young  man  into  a  cold,  calculat- 
ing, practical  soldier,  and  the  change 
comes  before  he  knows  it." 

At  this  point  the  enemy  opened  up  their 
midnight  artillery  bombardment,  and  the 
tops  of  the  hills  in  front  of  the  American 
position  were  constantly  illuminated  by 
red  flashes  while  the  booming  of  the  guns 
filled  the  ears.  Then  the  machine  guns 
started  a  fusillade,  and  the  correspondent  " 
writes : 

"Plop-plop"  spat  a  machine  gun  a 
short  distance  to  our  right.  "Plop- 
plop-plop-plop,"  and  above  the  echoes  of 
the  reports  along  the  hillside  we  could 
hear  the  searching,  metallic  whine  of  the 
speeding  buUets.  A  machine-gun  bullet 
proceeding  to  its  destination  cuts  the  air 
like  a  buzz-saw  cuts  a  knot. 

One  bullet  passed  about  four  feet  over 
our  heads,  and  for  some  moments  there 
was  a  sound  in  our  ears  as  if  a  stiff  breeze 
were  singing  through  a  nest  of  telegraph- 
wires.  Another  bullet  hit  the  parapet  ten 
feet  away  and  the  mud  spattered  a  soldier. 
He  didn't  move. 

Turning  to  the  right  from  the  front- 
line trench,  our  conductor  led  us  through 
a  trench  so  narrow  we  had  to  elbow  our  way 
along  the  walls.  The  trench  ran  down- 
ward. In  a  short  time  we  passed  through 
what  we  knew  was  a  door  into  a  place  that 
was  warm  and  dry  and  very  hot.  The 
door  closed  softly  behind  us.  Holding  to 
each  other's  hands  we  edged  along  the 
wall,  descended  a  flight  of  stairs  cut  in 
the  earth  and  came  to  another  door. 

Through  this  we  passed  into  one  of  the 
dugouts  in  which  our  boys  spend  their 
time  when  they  are  not  on  duty. 

It  was  a  spacious  room,  but  jammed 
up  with  men.  Bunks  four  and  five  tiers 
high  lined  three  of  the  walls,  and  in  some 
of  the  bunks  tired  soldiers  were  sleeping. 
Others  had  been  sitting  on  blankets  around 
a  stove  holding  a  wood-fire,  but  they  all 
came  to  attention  when  the  officer  entered, 
and  remained  standing  until  he  told  them 
to  rest.  On  top  of  the  stove  a  big  can  of 
coffee  was  steaming.  The  wood  in  the 
stove  was  not  seasoned  and  gave  out  a 
smoke  that  stung  the  eyes  of  the  visitors. 
Dim  light  was  furnished  by  lanterns.  In 
one  corner  a  soldier,  with  the  aid  of  a  light- 
ed candle  stuck  by  its  own  wax  to  the  top 
of  his  helmet,  was  WTiting  a  letter  to  some 
one  at  home. 

"You  will  notice,"  said  the  "non-com" 
in  charge,  "that  we  have  no  chimney  for 
our  stove.  We  can't  let  the  smoke  be  seen 
outside." 

"What  do  you  do  with  the  smoke?" 
asked  a  visitor. 

"We  breathe  it,"  answered  the  "non- 
com"  simply.  And  it  was  quite  true. 
The  men  in  the  dugouts  act  as  their  own 
smoke  consumers. 

After  a  cup  of  steaming  hot  coffee  the 
Major    inquired     if     the     correspondents 
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Tobacco  and 
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the  Long  Hunt 

The  telephone  and  the  automobile  have  so 
speeded  iip  the  pace  that  people  are  more 
nervous  than  in  previous  generations. 

But  probably  you  have  observed  how  much 
less  inclined  to  be  impatient  and  irritable  a 
pipe-smoker  is  than  most  other  men. 

Smoking,  when  not  indulged  in  to  excess, 
soothes  the  nerves.  Tobacco  was  first  smoked 
in  pipes.  To  this  day — despite  the  persuasions 
of  Fashion  to  other  forms — pipe-smoTcing 
has  persisted.  Pipe-smokers  of  the  past  are 
usually  pictured  as  the  best-natured  of  people. 
The  pipe-smokers  of  today  as  a  class  continue 
to  be  the  kindliest  and  most  even-tempered  of 
people. 

That  is,  they  are  when  they  finally  succeed 
in  connecting  with  the  brand  of  tobacco  best 
suited  to  their  particular  tastes. 
It  is  a  long  hunt  but — 

Other  tobaccos  are  as  if  they  were  not  when 
a  man  at  last  lights  up  a 
pipeful  of  the  tobacco  he 
has  so  long  sought. 

His  face  beams.  He 
sinks  back,  taking  his 
supremest  ease.  He  lets 
that  prized  smoke  escape 
from  his  delighted  lips 
lazily,  almost  grudgingly. 

Edgeworth  has 
added  zest  to  the 
smoking  of  so  many 
that  its  makers 
would  greatly  enjoy 
learning  what  you 
think  of  it. 

Send  them  a  post- 
card containing 
your  name  and  ad- 
dress, also  that  of  the 
retail  dealer  supplying  you,  and  they  will 
willingly  send  you  generous  samples  of  Edge- 
worth  in  both  forms — Plug  Slice  as  well  as 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into  cakes, 
then  sliced  into  thin,  moist  wafers.  One  slice, 
made  ready  between  the  hands,  makes  an 
average  pipeload. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  what  its  title 
indicates.  Straight  from  can  to  pipe  it  can 
be  poured. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  convenient  sizes  to  suit 
all  purchasers.  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  in 
pocket-size  package  is  13c  or  two  for  25c. 
Other  sizes,  30c  and  60c.  The  16-oz.  tin 
humidor  is  $L15;  16-oz.  glass  jar  $1.25.  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  is  15c,  30c,  60c  and  $1.15. 

When  the  samples  reach  you,  fill  your  pipe 
with  a  good,  generous  load,  light  up,  and  settle 
back  in  your  chair  to  decide  a  matter  of  some 
importance.  Edgeworth  is  a  tobacco  that 
many  smokers  fix  upon  after  having  tried  all 
other  brands. 

The  boys  in  khaki,  both  here  and  over  there, 
certainly  bless  those  thoughtful  enough  to 
send  them  tobacco  good  for  pipe  smok- 
ing. The  man  in  the  company  who  has  a 
little  tobacco  to  spare  now  and  then  ranks  high 
among  his  fellows. 

Send  a  tin  jar  of  Edgeworth  to  the  boy  you're 
so  proud  of.  He  never  has  too  much  tobacco. 
You  may  be  sure  of  that.  He'll  go  back  to 
quarters  carrying  it  as  high  above  his  head  as 
the  first  helmet  he  captures. 

For  the  free  samples  for  you  to  light  up  and 
savor,  address  Larus  &  Brother  Company,  5 
South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two-dozen 
carton  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice  or  Ready- 
Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would  pay  the 
jobber.  _-».-. 
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*  We  Screened  with  PEARL  Wire  Cloth" 


"We  bought  G  &  B  PEARL  Wire  Cloth  because  we  were 
tired  of  painting,  repairing  and  replacing  screens.  From  talking  to  users 
we  learned  that  it  was  the  most  satisfactory  screen  material  on  the 
market — as  near  rust -proof  as  metal  can  be  made — moderate  in  price 
—handsome  in  appearance  and  long  in  wearing.  And  the  result  ()f 
our  own  exi>erience  shows  that  we  made  no  mistake  in  choosinji 
'PKARL.'  '• 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  consumers  all  over  America 
have  that  identical  story  to  tell  about  G  &  B  PEARL  Wire  Cloth.  Its 
meshes  are  smooth — don't  hold  or  catch  dust,  dirt  or  germs  and  repel 
rust  because  they  are  proofed  with  a  secret  metallic  coating,  the  process 
of  which  is  exclusive  with  Gilbert  <S:  Bennett. 

And  screen  materials  that  are  offered  as  "the-same-thing" 
can't  be  "just -as-good"  simply  because  no  other  maker  has  been 
able  to  duplicate  this  wonderful  G  iS:  B  Product.  Look  for  two 
copper  wires  in  the  selvage  and  a  Round  Tag  on  the  roll  and  you'll  In- 
sure of  the  genuine  article.     It's  worth  insisting  on. 


Call  on  our  local  dealer  or  write  direct  for  samples  and  literature 
if  you're  interested  in  screen  material.      Address  Dept.  I. 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York    Georgetown,  Conn.    Chicago    Kansas  City 


i 


G  6rB  PEARL  is  made  in  tao  weights — regular  and  extra  heavy 
The  hest  hardh'are  dealer  in  your  city  sells  "PEARL" 


Waste  Not" 


Slogan    of  these 
War  Times.  And 

the  Live  Hook  on  Kconomics  entitled 

Wealth  and  Waste 

shows  liow  to  inaki-  this  National  Slonaii  assure  N'atioiial 
and  Intliv'idiial  ProspiTitv.  Should  be  read  by  evcr\ 
American  Patriot  who  considi-rs  business  ami  country 
l)efore  booze  and  its  makers.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  Onr  Dollar  by 

Funk  &  Wagnailt  Company,  3S4-360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


\< 

If  .\..ii  atf  ii.tw  t'lui'l'-yi'i  ill  :i  muui- 

II  Workshop  Hints 

III  MuNjTioN  Workers 

ti'>iiinmiufa»*t..r.vorronUinplaU' seek- 
ing: siii'li  otiiployiiuMit.  IhTfis just  the 
lK".k  tlmt  will  niako  the  n.uiih  placo;* 
smooth  for  you  nnd  save  ynu  a   niiin- 
l'.'r   of  the  liisToniforts  that  iistially 
fall  to  the  heirimicr.     It  was  written 
hy  an  cxpi'it  antl  telU  .Vou  all  ahout 
Ih-rrcos  of  KInUh  and  Arnirary 
Th«>  \arlniiN  TimiIk  l.lkrh  to  b»  I'Kffl 

1     Ih*'  l.ulhf  and  ItH  l-Miitiimriit 

1    nniU  and  Kf  ami-r<> 
(iour-  and  Srrf«-I  iittliiic 
Korplnrt  Temiiprliifr.  and  >^«*ldlnr 
Maklnir  ShcllH  nnd  Kuk«*N.  fir. 

'       i2mQ.  Cloth,  with  joo    iUttstrn- 
tions.  Ti  rrnts,  by  m*t%l  .V>  rrtits 

'        KINK   .V    U\t;NU.I,S  <  OMI'iVV 
:[.-.  1     ^oiirili     ^^.•tlll.•.    N.*w     ^orL 

How  to  Banish  Disease,  Ugliness,  Stupidity,  and  Vice 


with  all  till-  iiiiscrirs  th.it  follow  in  their  train  and  make  life  so  diHiciilt  a  business  for  most  of  us.  by  the 
simple  pro<-ess  of  fostering  the  priMluction  of  liuntan  worth  and  the  ex(ir|iation  of  human  unworth.  is  clearh 
and  convincinKly  tol<l  by  Dr.  C.  W.  .SuUffty  in  his  xreat  book. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  EUGENICS 


which  <lr«rril)Ci«  in  ili-tiiil  (In- iikkIiih  iiKivriin  iit  lli.it  .liiii-* 
tn  liring  into  tlie  worlil  Itetter,  IhmM  Imi.  Ii.ippier  l>aliH"<, 
and  to  prf*vent.  no  far  a**  in  tuiinanlv  iHi<t>«il>ti',  ttir  tran>«- 
iiil'oiDn  (o  Innoaent  r  hililrrn  of  lli>'  terrililc-  inlierilami-  of 
c|i-<<  a-"-,   hold   iiiiiil.il   ami   i>li\ -li-.il.   tli.it  now  r.iv.iKei  all 


-eiiion-  of  M><iii\.  l''.vti\  i.itliiT  and  motlier.  actii.it  or 
pro?<pei  tive.  ivrry  yontiK  man  antl  woman,  every  itltn-.i- 
tor.  elerKyinan,  writer,  and  thinker  in  the  land,  slioiilil 
reail  ttiis  ImmiIc  anri  iinilerHtanil  the  t  reinentloiirt  is^neH  in- 
volyiil.    -ini  ■•    wi-    .ill    miiMi    aitne   witli    tin-    allllior.    tli.it 


"The  Soul  of  AH  Improvement  is  the  Improvement  of  the  Soul" 

.111(1  th.il  th'-re  (  ,111  Im-  no  more  vital  industry  for  mankind  th.iti  the  ndliire  of  racial  life,  the  prtxluclion  of 
n<il>Jer  melt  and  women,  and  the  Kradiial  elimination  of  those  elements  that  tend  to  make  us  unfit  to  .iccotn- 

Crown  Bvo.  Cloth,  $1.80;  by  mail.  $1.66 
WAGNALLS     COMPANY.      3S4-3eO  Fourth  Avenue,     NEW   YORK 


pli'ili  our  liii{hir  ilestinies. 
FUNK     A 


Pared  to  contiuiie  with  him  ou  the  rest  of 
his  toiir  of  inspection.  He  assured  them 
that  they  had  already  l)een  through  tliree 
miles  of  most  superior  trenehes.  but,  says 
Greeti: 

He  sorrowfully  admitted  that  those  he 
was  about  to  visit  might  not  be  so  dry. 
Despite  th«;  warmth  of  his  invitation  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  l)id  the  Major  a  fond  au 
reroir,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  bounti 
for  the  rear  under  the  giiidanee  of  a  private 
who  had  been  summoned  from  some 
mysterious  hiding-plaee  closf  at  hand. 


JEWS  ARE  ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  FIGHT 
FOR  A  HOME  IN  THE  HOLY   LAND 


A  SMALL  band  of  Jews  have  left  the 
shores  of  America  to  help  blaze  the 
trail  into  the  Holy  Land  for  the  wives, 
mothers,  and  sisters  they  have  left  behind. 
Tho  Zionists  at  heart,  this  little  group  of 
pioneers  are  not  going  to  Palestine  with 
the  hope  of  a  life  of  pt^ace  and  contentment 
und«T  th<'ir  own  vine  and  fig-trees — not  yet. 
They  are  going  to  fight  in  the  British  anny 
of  occupation  with  others  of  their  brethren 
of  Europe  who  are  already  enlisted  under 
the  banner  of  Great  Britain.  For  General 
Allenby  needs  men  to  strengthen  his  grip 
on  Palestine.  There  must  be  more  blooti 
shed  before  the  Jews  can  realize  their 
dream  of  a  homeland.  The  Turk,  heart- 
ened by  the  fall  of  Russia,  is  expected  to 
make  a  desperate  attempt  to  retake 
Palestine.  Sergt.  K.  K.  MeKenzie,  of  the 
British  Army,  who  recruited  the  Jews  in 
Xew  York,  admitted  this. 

"There  is  fighting  now  in  Palestine," 
he  said,  "and  from  every  indication  there 
will  be  more.  These  men  we  have  just  sent 
away  know  absolutely  what  they  are 
going  up  against,  but  each  and  every  one 
of  them  was  an.\ious  to  be  on  his  way." 

The  New  York  Ercning  ir«r/f/  says  of 
tliis  small  })ioiieer  band  that  sailed  from 
Xew  Y'ork  on  the  last  day  of  February-: 

There  is  only  one  concession  they  are 
gi\tMi  tltat  is  denied  the  other  regular 
British  soldier,  and  that  is,  tliey  will  not 
l>e  requir»>d  to  fight  outside  of  Palestine. 
The  Zionist  Society,  which  is  back  of  the 
Zionist  movement,  gjive  every  aid  and 
assistanct'  i)ossibIe  to  the  British  recruifiiig 
station  in  enlisting  tlie  services  of  these 
})atriots,  whose  aml)ition  is  to  make 
forever  tJie  beloved  home  of  their  fore- 
fathtTs  a  country  as  free  and  whol«>som«' 
as  .Vmerica.  They  are  not  citizens  of  the 
I'uited  States.  Had  they  btvn  they  could 
not  liave  been  recruited  under  the  British 
fiag.  TlH>y  are  people  witliout  a  ct)unfry 
tlu>y  can  truly  call  hont',\ 

The  shi|)  on  which  they  embarked  goes 
tt>  Most  on.  From  liostoii  they  Avill  sail  for 
Canada,  where  tliey  will  remain  in  a  <'t)ii- 
ceiit  rat  ion-cam  J)  until  trans|M)rted  across 
the  .seas.  As  tln>  steamer  gracefully  glide*! 
out  into  th(>  curn'ut  of  the  river,  on  Iht 
side  was  the  name  Comtmnmualth  in  big. 
bold  h>tters.  Was  il  jnt>n>  coincidence  or 
fate  that  tlie  one  word  that  has  Imhmi  the 
lif  >  tln>an>  of  a  race  should  \)r  the  nam*  of 
tills  i)articu]ar  vcsm-I".' 

The  majority  were  Russian  .lews,  tho 
there  were  a  number  of  English  and 
Canadian  Jews  among  them. 

Tho  showing  the  sears  of  war,  the  Jewish 
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settlements  already  established  in  Jiidea 
have  been  saved  by  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  British  Army  to  form  a  nucleus  of  the 
Jewish  homeland.  Here  is  a  picture  of  th<^ 
countrj'  and  the  \illages,  already  flourish- 
ing, that  should  gladden  the  hearts  of  thc 
Zionists.  The  description  is  the  result  of 
the  personal  observation  of  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Manchester  (F^ngland)  Guardian, 
who  is  with  the  Britisli  Army  in  Palestine: 

It  is  to  the  Jewish  villages  that  the  units 
of  our  army  turn  for  their  quarters  when- 
ever they  have  the  opportunity.  In 
abnost  aU  of  them  you  will  find  the  head- 
quarters of  a  brigade  or  a  di\dsioii.  The 
Jewish  villages,  with  their  neat,  modern 
houses  and  their  pretty  gardens,  stand  out 
from  the  Arab  collection  of  mud  hovels 
fringed  with,  cactus  hedges,  which  is  the 
typical  center  of  rural  life  in  Palestine, 
as  bits  of  home  for  the  English  soldiers. 
They  resemble  somewhat  the  garden  sub- 
urbs that  are  springing  up  outside  our  big 
towns,  but  of  course  the  color  and  sunni- 
ness  of  the  Orient,  which  have  not  yet 
been  damptjd  by  the  early  rains,  give  an 
added  charm.  The  houses  with  their  red 
roofs  and  stucco  walls,  the  gardens  with 
their  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  the  broad 
streets  with  their  regular  alinement,  and 
the  ctountry  roads  vnth  their  hedges  of 
mimosa,  proclaim  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion in  on  3  of  the  oldest  homes  oi  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  fitting,  too,  that  the  synagog 
dominates  the  colony,  in  site  as  well  as  in 
size,  as  the  church  dominates  the  English 
village. 

The  Army  has  been  quick  to  realize  that 
good  billets  are  available.  The  best  houses 
are    put    at    the    disposal    of    the    higher 

staflf  officers,  and  the  Town  HaU  in  B . 

which  is  the  democratic  center  of  the  com- 
munity, becomes  part  of  the  administra- 
tion headquarters.  Here  the  Field  Post- 
office  and  the  Soldiers'  Bank  (to  wit,  the 
office  of  the  Field  Cashier)  are  set  up  with- 
out interfering  with  the  colonists'  meetings. 

At  first  sight  it  would  be  hard  to  believ'e 
that  the  villages  have  passed  through  a 
severe  crisis.  Compared  with  the  Arabs' 
half-cultivation,  half-waste,  the  Jewish 
land  looks  wonderfully  fertile  and  fruitful. 
Many  of  the  orange  groves  have  been 
kept  alive,  the  vdneyards  still  show  their 
neat  rows  of  \ines,  the  olive-trees  still 
spread  their  shade  over  the  corn-fields. 
But  look  a  little  deeper  and  j'ou  will  per- 
ceive the  disasters  of  war. 

The  villages  are  full  of  refugees  from 
Jaffa  and  .Jerusalem.  The  men,  in  their 
long,  trailing  gabardines  and  their  black 
shovel-hats,  and  th<'ir  shambling  gait, 
offer  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  sturdy  farmers 
and  their  bovs,  and  look  curiously*  out  of 
place.  They  have  little  to  do,  excei)t 
wander  through  tlie  streets  and  gossip. 
Then,  too,  you  will  jneet  scarcely  a  farmer 
who  has  not  to  bewail  the  loss  of  his  horses 
or  his  implements  and  the  shutting  up  of 
his  market,  or  the  farmer's  wife  w^ho  has 

not  lost  most  of  her  poultry.     At  II , 

a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  .Tudean  plateau, 
where  the  -visible  memorial  to  Herzl,  the 
founder  of  the  modern  Jewish  national 
movement,  was  being  planted  in  the  form 
of  an  olive-tree  forest,  it  is  sad  to  see  the 
rows  of  lopped  stumps  and  bare  tree-trunks. 

"All  Israel  is  responsible,  the  one  for  the 
other,"  is  the  ma.xim  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
and  dtiring  the  ordeal  of  the  past  three 
Aears  it  is  due  largely  to  this  principle  that 
they  have  sur-^^^-ed.     Fully  absorbing  this 
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Jewelry  Sil\tr\\^re  Clocks 
Watches  China  Stationery 


The  Tiffany  Blue  Book  gives  Prices 
It  will  be  sent  upon  request 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37^  Street 
New  York 


Seth  Thomas 
Clocks 


T^e  First  Seth  Thomas  Clock 
Was  Made  In  1813 

Out  of  the  severest  tests  of  time,  Seth  Thomas 
Clocks  have  emerged  with  an  enviable  record 
for  honest,  accurate,  faithful  performance.  The 
very  name,  Seth  Thomas,  symbols  today  the 
spirit  of  dependable  time-keeping  service.  The 
quiet  efficiency  of  Seth  Thomas  movements 
is  in  harmony  with  the  dignity  and  artistry  of 
the  casings. 

Your  jeweler  will  be  pleased  to  show  or  procure  for  you  the  DRUID, 
pictured  here,  or  any  of  the  other  clocks  illustrated  in  our  new  catalog. 

SETH    THOMAS    CLOCK   COMPANY,   NEW  YORK 


THE  DRUID 

A  fine  duU-rubbed-finish 
mahogany  case  with  Cathe- 
dral Bell  strikiner  hours  and 
half  hours.  Seven  jeweled 
watch  escapement.  Four-inch 
silvered  dial  and  convex  bev- 
eled glass.  Seven  inches  high 
and  thirteen  and  one-quarter 
inch  base. 
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spirit,  those  with  means  have  extended 
credit  to  those  without.  In  many  cases  the 
resources  of  a  village  have  been  pooled  and 
administered  by  a  go\erning  committee, 
while  the  i)eople  of  the  countryside  have 
given  shelter  and  sustenance  to  fugitives 
from  the  cities.  Of  the  remarkable  progress 
of  the  colonists  The  Guardian  has  this  to  say: 

Hebrew  is  established  again  as  the 
I)eople's  language,  and  ilebrew  schools  are 
firmly  planted  in  towns  and  villages  de- 
si)ite  the  attempts  of  Pan-Ottoman  ad- 
ministrators aod  Jewish  philanthropists  to 
force  other  languages  as  the  medium  of 
instruction.  Local  autonomy  has  grown 
up  spontaneously  in  each  village,  thanks 
as  much  to  the  Turkish  incai)acity  for 
government  as  to  the  Jewish  feeling  for 
self-go\'eriiment,  and  the  Jewish  capacity 
to  civilize  the  country  and  to  form  again  a 
national  life  has  been  proved  to  the  world. 
The  circumstances  of  the  war,  too,  have 
brought  some  national  compensations  to 
the  Jewish  settlements  for  the  national 
losses  they  have  suff(>r(>d,  without  weaken- 
ing in  any  way  their  spiritual  strength. 

Southern  Palestine  has  become  a  net- 
work of  good  roads  and  railway  com- 
munications, and  is  now  thorouglily  linked 
up  with  Egypt  and  Syria.  That  will  ac- 
compUsh  much  for  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  the  country.  The  rapid  English 
advance  has  saved  Judea;  it  is  the  cher- 
ished hope  of  the  Judean  that  another 
rapid  advance  will  release  the  Samarian 
and  Galilean  colonies  from  the  menace 
that  hangs  over  them.  Mr.  Balfour's 
declarations  to  Lord  Rothschild  as  to  the 
full  sympathy  of  the  English  with  the 
movement  for  making  Palestine  the  home 
of  the  Jewish  people  lias  opened  a  new  and 
bright  vista  to  all  the  lovers  of  Zion  and 
the  dwellers  in  Zion.  It  means  that  what 
is  now  a  miniature  of  a  Jewish  home  will 
become  the  full  picture,  and  the  collection 
of  villages  will  grow  to  the  proportions  of  a 
country  wherein,  as  the  prophet  dreamed, 
each  man  will  sit  under  his  "vine  and  his 
fig-tree. 

Plans  for  the  restoration  of  Palestine 
that  are  already  und(>r  way  include  the 
establishment  of  a  great  Jewish  University 
in  Jerusalem,  the  site  for  which  has  already 
been  obtained.  Upon  the  request  of  the 
British  Government  the  Palestine  Fund 
Restoration  Commission  of  America  will 
go  to  PaU'stine  to  pursue  the  work  of 
restoration  and  survey,  and  one  of  its  first 
duties  will  be  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity. A  fund  of  nearly  a  million  dol- 
lars has  l)een  raised  to  defray  the  expenses. 
Similar  commissions  of  English,  Sj)anish, 
ftnd  Russian  Jews  will  join  with  the 
Americans  in  the  work.  In  connection 
with  the  ui)building  of  Palestine  the.  New 
"^'ork  Times  says: 

In  addition  (o  the  eslablishtnent  of  the 
I'liiversity  some  of  the  interesting  (jueslions 
which  are  to  Iks  taken  uj)  I)y  the  com- 
missions will  b(^  the  nuitter  of  boundary- 
lines,  water-siip|)ly,  and  a  method  of 
making  Jerusalem  a  modern  city.  Also  a 
name  for  the  restored  land  will  be  chosen. 
It  is  known  that  many  of  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  prefer  the  appellation  Judea 
to  that  of  Palestine. 

Tlie  Hritish  in  suggesting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  are  following  their 
plan  of  restoring  as  far  as  jjossible  the  old 
pure    Hebrew    of    Biblical    times    as    the 
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language  of  the  new  Jewish  nation.  Everj' 
effort  will  be  made  to  avoid  the  German 
corruption,  which  produced  Yiddish,  and 
the  Spanish,  such  as  produced  the  patois 
of  the  Jews  of  Spain.  Schools  are  being 
set  up  to  teach  the  ancient  tongue. 

The  Hritish  Palestine  Committee,  which 
has  had  charge  of  the  jilans  for  the  Uni- 
versity, has  issued  this  statement,  just 
received  in  the  United  States: 

"Other  peoples  are  discussing  bj'  what 
arms  they  will  be  equipped  in  the  world 
after  the  war.  The  symbol  of  the  new 
Jewish  Palestine  is  a  noble  house  of  learn- 
ing, a  sanctuary  of  the  Jewish  mission 
for  spiritual  values,  for  intellectual  truths, 
a  center  from  which  one(>  again  tlie  Law- 
shall  go  out  from  Sinai  and  the  Word  of 
God  from  Jerusalem.  There  can  be  no 
more  illuminating  way  of  teaching  the 
world  that  a  Jewish  Palestine  w^ill  be  no 
seat  of  chauvinism  and  no  house  of  man- 
mon  but  a  hearth  of  that  civilization  which 
sp(4ls  peace  and  humanity." 

The  site  obtained  for  the  University  is 
the  finest  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  on  the 
ISlount  of  Olives,  which  looks  on  one  side 
on  the  Holy  City  and  on  the  other  on  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Mountains  of  Moab. 
The  site  is  about  midway  between  the 
two  great  synagogs  of  the  old  city,  one  of 
which  is  Yohannen  Ben-Zakld,  named  after 
a  famous  rabbi,  and  the  other  Hurwah. 
The  former  is  about  a  thousand  years  old, 
and  seats  1,000.  The  latter  will  seat 
about  3,000. 

HE  MAKES   $100,000  A  YEAR  IN  A 
TENT  IN  A  DESERT 


IF  you  were  worth  all  the  way  from  half 
a  million  to  a  million  dollars,  and  your 
income  was  -S  100,000  a  year,  would  you  live 
in  a  tent  in  an  Arizona  desert? 

Probably  not,  but  literati  always  have 
had  the  reputation  of  being  just  a  little 
"different,"  and  Harold  Bell  Wright 
finds  the  life  peculiarly  adapted  to  his 
literary  methods.  For  instance,  it  is  the 
habit  of  Mr.  WMght  to  concentrate  for 
days  until  his  plots  and  his  characters 
have  formed  themselves  in  his  mind.  And 
even  then  he  says  he  can  not  wTite  until 
his  mental  offspring  "begin  to  talk  to 
him."  Obviously  such  literary  methods 
have  nothing  in  common  with  city  life, 
and  any  old  sort  of  a  desert  would  seem 
to  be  the  safest  place  to  practise  them 
and  not  arouse  the  susi)icions  of  the 
commissioner  of  lunacy. 

But  Mr.  Wright  has  proved  the  sanity  of 
his  methods,  for  7,000,000  copies  of  his 
books  have  been  sold,  and,  as  quoted  in  an 
article  in  Thk  Di(;est  of  March  2,  a  writer 
in  The  American  Magazine  inquires: 

"  How  many  may  we  expect  him  to  sell  in 
the    next    tw(>nty-five    or    thirty    years?" 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Wright  was  the 
I)astor  of  a  little  church  in  Pierce  City, 
Mo.  His  salary  was  $400  a  year.  The 
n)yalti(>s  on  "Tli(>  Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth"  were  $S().(KK)  in  one  month.  The 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  says  of  the  careiT 
of  this  ph(>nomenally  successful  author: 

He  was  born  in  1S72,  forty-six  y(>ars  ago, 
at  Honu\  N.  Y.,  the  son  of  a  cari)enter. 
Having  accei)ted  the  tenets  of  th(>  Chris- 
tian sect,  he  entered  its  tniining-sehool, 
Hiram  College,  at  Grafton,  III.,  at  the  age 


of  twenty,  with  the  purpose  of  studying 
for  the  ministry.  It  was  while  a  student  at 
Grafton  that  he  met  and  wooed  his  future 
wife,  Miss  Frances  E.  Long.  Being  poor, 
he  supported  himself  by  doing  odd  jobs 
about  the  town.  After  two  years  his 
health  broke  down  from  exposure  and 
overwork  and  he  contracted  a  case  of 
I)neumonia  so  severe  that  his  eyes  were 
badly  impaired  and  his  constitution  suffered 
a  shock  which  has  kept  him  ever  since  in 
delicate  health,  despite  years  of  outdoor  life. 

Physicians  advised  him  that  it  would 
mean  his  death  if  he  attempted  to  reenter 
school.  So,  with  a  canoe  and  a  sketch- 
book, he  drifted  five  hundred  miles  down 
the  Mahoning  River,  and  finally  wandered 
into  the  Missouri  Ozarks,  where  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  farm-work. 

Here  he  preached  his  first  sermon.  He 
was  a  regidar  attendant  at  services  in  the 
little  log  schoolhouse,  and  one  Sunday 
morning  when  the  pastor  failed  to  appear, 
he  was  asked  to  talk.  This  experience  con- 
vinced hLm  that,  despite  his  interrupted 
schooling,  he  might  still  be  of  use  in  the 
ministrj^  and  soon  afterward  he  accepted 
a  regular  pastorate  at  Pierce  City. 

In  1898  he  took  over  the  pastorate  of  a 
larger  church  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  and  a 
year  later  was  married  to  Miss  Long. 
Pittsburg  Avas  a  tough  mining  town,  and 
the  ardent  young  preacher,  with  that 
passion  for  reform  which  fiUs  many  of  his 
novels,  looked  about  him  for  a  means  of 
arousing  the  people  to  the  evil  of  their 
ways.  He  hit  upon  the  idea  of  writing  a 
story,  with  Pittsburg  as  its  setting,  which 
would  tell  how  the  uplift  of  the  town  could 
be  accomplished.  His  purpose  was  to  read 
the  story,  in  instalments,  to  his  congrega- 
tion on  special  evenings  of  successive 
weeks.  The  result  was  "That  Printer 
of  UdeU's." 

Leaving  Pittsburg,  [Mr.  Wright  went  to 
Kansas  City,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a 
wider  scope  for  his  ministry,  but  his 
health  gave  out  and  he  returned  to  the 
Ozarks,  becoming  the  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Lebanon,  Mo.  There  he  wrote  what  is 
said  to  be  his  favorite  book,  "The  Shep- 
herd of  the  Hills,"  which  was  published  in 
1907.     The  Post-Dispatch  continues: 

His  health  continuing  poor.  Weight 
accepted  an  off(»r  of  the  pastorate  of  the 
(Christian  Church  at  Redlands,  Cal.,  and 
there  he  wrote  "The  Calling  of  Dan 
Matthews,"  published  in  1909.  And  three 
years  later  lie  finished  "The  Winning  of 
Barbara  Worth,"  perhaps  his  best-known 
novel.  This  book  nuvrked  the  end  of  his 
ministry  of  the  pulpit  and  the  beginning  of 
his  complete  consecration  to  the  ministry 
of  tlw^  pen. 

When  he  finished  the  no\  el,  he  was  a  very 
sick  man.  He  had  often  toiled  the  night 
through,  overtaxing  nerves  and  strength. 
For  se\eral  months  he  had  virtually 
dwelt  within  the  four  rooms  of  his  study, 
aiul  at  on(>  time  his  friends  feared  lie  would 
never  liv(^  to  comph'te  the  book.  He  wrote 
the  last  chaptcTs  while  confined  to  his  bed. 

Then  it  was  that,  on  medical  advice,  ho 
took  up  the  outdoor  life  which  he  con- 
tinues to  the  iireseiit  day.  He  set  up  a 
camp  twelve  miles  from  Tucson,  Ariz.,  on  a 
headland  on  the  base  of  the  (^atalina 
Mountains,  and  there  lived  summer  and 
winter  in  a  tent.  This  fact,  and  his  re- 
puted income  of  $1(K),0(K1  a  year,  caused 
liim  to  be  called  "America's  wealthiest 
t*'nt-dweller." 

Hut  he  contrived  to  live  this  primitive 
life  in  an  elaborate  and  luxurious  manner. 
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AH  the  best  repairmen 
are  now  in  Government 
Service.  Choose  a  car 
which  w^on't  need  the 
usual  service  attention. 


T^jbe  Runabout  Landau 

A  Brand  New  Type  Hudson  Super-Six 
Performance  Proved  by  50,000  Owners 


s 


MART,"  "chic"  and  similar  adjectives  are  the  proper  descrip- 
tives  of  the  Runabout  Landau.  It  is  the  new  car  of  the  year.  It  is 
distinctly  a  Hudson  creation  and  therefore  is  exclusively  Hudson. 

The  lines  and  low  swung  body  are  not  alone  its  most  distinctive 
marks.  The  colors  and  the  trim  fitting  tops  of  suitable  weatherproof 
fabric  in  gray,  tan,  olive  drab  or  of  bright  French  leather,  according 
to  the  body  colors,  set  o?i  the  car  with  admirable  smartness. 

The  passenger  capacity  is  for  two.  Windows  are  raised  or  lowered 
by  a  new  type  control.  The  top  can  be  let  back,  the  windows 
dropped  into  their  places  in  the  doors  and  you  have  an  ideal  roadster. 

No  car  is  more  suitable  for  town,  country  or  touring.  It  is  just 
the  model  for  the  owner  who  frequently  does  his  own  driving,  who 
wants  a  closed  car,  and  on  occasion,  a  roadster.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
economy  car. 

To  those  who  have  followed  the  performance  of  the  different 
makes  of  automobiles  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  the  endurance 
qualities  of  the  Hudson  Super-Six  chassis.  There  is  hardly  a  person 
who  does  not  know  the  intimate  performance  history  of  one  or  more 
Hudson  cars.      More  than  S0,000  Super-Sixes  are  in  service. 

It  is  important  that  the  car  you  buy  this  year  be  one  requiring 
little  or  no  service  attention.  The  best  mechanics  are  needed  to 
repair  motors  for  the  army.  Because  expert  repairmen  are  not  now 
available  as  in  the  past,  cars  which  call  for  frequent  mechanical 
attention  will  not  be  so  satisfactory.  Reliability  of  performance  is 
now  of  vital  importance.  There  is  no  question  about  Super-Six 
endurance. 

» 

You  can  get  a  Super-Six  in  any  body  type  you  may  desire. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company    Detroit,  Michigan 
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EXTRA  THICKNESS 


VELVET  MILEAGE 


DE  LUXE 


6  REGULAR 


Goodrich 
Rigid  Chan- 
nel Protects 
Rubber  Base 


No  Tread  Rub- 

her  Wasted 
Below  Channel 


Goodrich  Hard  Rub- 
ber anchored  to  Steel 
Base  by  dove  -  tailed 
design. 


Goodrich  Wave  •  line 
Contact  Reinforces 
Union  between  Hard 
and  Soft  Rubber. 


Vibration  Problem  Solved! 

BY  ACTUAL  test,  the  cushion- 
ing  qualities  of  Goodrich  De 
Luxe  Truck  Tires  are  50%  to 
100%  greater  than  in  regular  tires 
of  corresponding  widths. 

The  greater  heights  of  tread  rubber  mean 
truck  insurance  plus  tire  economy. 

You  can  readily  see  why  De  Luxe  Tires 
must  reduce  repair  costs,  lessen  deprecia- 
tion, prevent  truck  lay-ups  and  prolong 
truck  life. 

Goodrich  De  Luxe  Truck  Tires  outclass 
ordinary  tires  in  thicker  tread  at  the  start; 
in  velvet  mileage  at  the  end.  Get  them 
at  any  Goodrich  Service  Station. 

THE  BF.GODDRICH  RUBBER  COMPAHY 

AKRON,  OHIO 


III 


RICH 

TRUCK  TIRES 


Thirtoon  khaki-colored  tents  eomposed 
the  lioine  of  the  novelist  and  his  family. 
The  hoys — (Jilbert,  now  seventeen;  Paul, 
fifteen,  and  Norman,  seven — always  in- 
sisted to  \isitors  that  the  school-ten  t 
was  the  one  bearing  the  ill-omened  num- 
ber of  i;^  Each  member  of  the  family 
had  a  sleeping  tent,  besides  which  there 
wer<'  a  kitchen  and  dining-room  tent,  a  big 
li\ing-room  tent,  and  Wright's  own  study- 
tent,  the  walls  of  which  can  be  rolled  up 
like  awnings,  as  the  novelist  loves  sunlight 
while  he  is  writing. 


HOW  WOMEN  OF  THE  STAGE  USE 
THEIR   LEISURE  IN  WAR-TIME 


'T^HEHE  is  a  slight  rusthng  of  heavy 
A  A'chet  hangings.  A  rush  of  sunshine 
floods  the  riehlj'  appointed  chamber.  From 
the  soft  depths  of  a  silken-covered  couch 
there  comes  a  gentle  feminine  yawn.  A 
clock  in  a  steei)le  near  by  harshly  booms 
the  hour  of  noon.  As  the  last  stroke  dies 
away  a  sleepy  voice  inquires: 

"Is  that  you,  Hortense?" 

"Yes,  madam.  Your  bath  is  ready. 
Shall  I  serve  yoxvc  chocolate  now?" 

It  is  thus  that  the  busy  press-agent  and 
the  Simday  supplement  writers  have 
trained  the  general  public  to  visuahze  the 
poi)ular  actress  beginning  her  day.  And 
all  this  might  have  been  true  once,  but 
not  now — not  in  war-time.  Actors  and 
actresses,  soubrettes  and  dancers — in  fact, 
the  entire  army  of  stage  women,  agree  that 
it  is  no  time  for  such  luxurious  living.  They 
are  working  for  the  boys  in  the  trenches 
and  the  women  and  kiddies  whom  war  has 
robbed  of  their  natural  protectors. 

It  was  only  four  days  after  America  had 
entered  the  world-struggle  that  the  Stage 
Women's  War-Relief  opened  a  big  work- 
room on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and 
promptly  began  to  turn  out  garments  for 
the  soldiers  and  the  needy  in  the  stricken 
countries.  The  morning  after  Geraldine 
Farrar  opened  in  "Thais"  she  was  "on  the 
job"  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  workshop  at 
9:30.  And  these  stage  women  are  not  only 
on  the  job — they  are  working  at  it.  Read 
what  the  New  York  Erening  Sun  says  of 
what  they  have  accomj)lished: 

The  output  from  this  workroom  the 
1st  of  Jaiuiary  had  been  02,189  surgical 
dressings,  9,489  baby  clothes  for  northern 
France,  ,'i,',i09  hospital  garments,  S700,(KK) 
worth  of  knitted  garments,  '2,'}()l  in  all; 
rubber  goods,  shoes,  kit-bags,  etc.,  total 
articles,  over  124,191. 

This  means  the  result  of  much  hard 
work,  practically  all  of  which  has  been 
volunteer  service.  Yet,  so  popular  has  (he 
work  been  that  the  actresses  have  already 
outgrown  the  first  workroom,  at  '.HHi 
Fifth  Avenue,  which  has  been  given  rent 
free  by  the  Acker,  Merrall  A:  Condi! 
C'omi)any,  and  additional  rooms  for  still 
more  work  have  been  donated  hy  the  Vin- 
cent Astor  ot1ic«>s,  while  the  wind-proof 
jacket  branch  of  th<>  business  has  been 
removed  to  10  West  Tw«>nty-tliird  Stn-et, 
where  Joseph  Frankel  has  donated  the 
use  of  a  fine  large  loft  with  ciglit  machines 
and  an  instructor  in  machine-operation,  .so 
that  wind-proof  jackets  are  now  to  Ih<  turned 
out  by  the  gross  rather  than  tlu'  dozen.  • 

No  doubt   it   was  an   en«>my   alien   who 
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He  Abolished  Glare! 

Gave  Motorists  a  Long  Distance  Fan-Shaped  Beam  and  747o  More  Road  Light 


ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made 
-^^  a  year  ago  of  the  Osgood  Lens 
designed  by  James  R.  Cravath,  one 
of  America's  foremost  illuminating 
engineers. 

In  the  ensuing  period  this  lens 
became  one  of  the  biggest  sellers  of 
the  year,  due  to  its  totally  new  road- 
lighting  efficiency  which  appealed 
so  readily  and  effectually  to  motorists 
everywhere. 

For  back  of  the  Osgood  is  a 
scientific  principle  by  which  all  eye 
rays  and  sky  rays  are  converted  into 
roti<^  rays,  the  result  being  a  longer, 
wider  illumination  — 


plus  74%  more  light  on  the  road! 

Following  its  invention  by 
Cravath,  the  new  efficiency  of  the 
Osgood  Lens  has  been  verified  by 
such  notable  authorities  as  the 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, American  Automobile 
Association — 

and  endorsed  by  the  motoring 
public  itself,  as  shown  byactual  sales. 

All  headlight  laws  are  complied 
with.  There  is  no  need  for  trouble- 
some dimming.      Instead  of  a  shaft 


ray  you  have  a  fan  ray  which  shows 
the  roadside  as  well  as  the  path 
immedia^tely  in  front  and  far  ahead 
of  the  car. 

Night  driving  assumes  a  njfew 
aspect  of  safety,  courtesy  and  ease- 
of-mind,  for  Cravath  designed  this 
lens  along  scientific  lines,  thus  es- 
tablishing a  road  lighting  efficiency 
totally  new. 

Try  Osgoods,  no  matter  what 
other  lens  you  are  now  using. 
You'll  see  a  great  light. 

OSGOOD  LENS  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Dept.  514,  2007  Michigfan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Made  for  All  Cars.  6?  s  to  7^^  in. ,  $2.90  a  pair;  8  to 
8K  in.,  $3.75  a  pair;  8^^  to  9^  in.,  $4.00  a  pair;  9^ 
to  11  in.,  $4.50  a  pair.  Aire  in  size  3^8  in.,  $1.25.  25ca 
pair  higher  west  of  Rockies.     20%  higher  in  Canada. 


At  dealers  and  garages  everywhere.  If  yours  cannot 
supply  you,  order  direct.  In  ordering,  give  diameter 
of  old  lens,  diameter  of  opening  in  door  frame,  model 
and  make  of  car. 


Over  half  a  million  pairs  now  in  use. 


crXAVATH     LONG     DISTANCE    TYPE 
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|!;i!i!lf..n'!! 


The  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company  can 
make  and  sell  this  smaller, 
lighter,  speedier,  more 
durable  Calculator  at  a 
low  price,  because: — 

The  Burroughs  selHng  force  did  not 
have  to  be  created  to  market  this  par- 
ticular machine,  it  was  already  in  exist- 
ence, equipped  to  handle  this  model, 
as  well  as  more  than  100  others  manu- 
factured by  the  Burroughs  Company. 

The  Burroughs  factory  organization 
did  not  have  to  be  built;  it  was  already 
there,  equipped,  and  manned  by  skilled 
workmen,  to  make  this  machine  a 
typical  Burroughs  product — one  that 
could  be  backed  by  the  Burroughs 
reputation  for  excellence. 


Behind  the  Burroughs  Calculator  are  more  than  30 
years  of  experience  in  building  and  marketing  figuring 
and  bookkeeping  machines  —  over  a  quarter-century 
of  study  of  needs  and  methods  in  handling  figures 
mechanically.  It  is  an  improvement,  not  an  experiment 
— the  result  of  the  highest  mechanical  skill  applied  Co 
the  best  in  modern  office  practice. 
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Lighter  and  Smaller 


It's  a  third  smaller  than  the  old  box-type 
machine,  and  weighs  half  as  much.  It's  light 
enough  to  be  moved  around  without  conscious 
thought  or  effort;  to  be  picked  up  (fingers  slip 
under  it — it  doesn't  have  to  be  pushed  or  pulled) 
and  carried  from  one  room  to  another.  It's 
small  enough  to  give  plenty  of  desk-room  to 
books  or  papers,  and  still  have  them  close  to  the 
keyboard. 


Simpler  and  Handier 


The  number  of  working  parts  has  been  re- 
duced by  nearly  half.  Better  ways  have  been 
found  to  handle  the  processes  without  super- 
fluous parts  to  slow  up  operation  and  drain 
the  operator's  energy.  This  machine  has  a  low, 
properly-inclined  keyboard,  and  large,  easily- 
read  dial  figures. 


Easier  to  Operate 


These  features  mean  easy  key  action — for  im- 
proved mechanical  design  gives  a  quick,  respon- 
sive touch.  The  machine  clears  easily,  with  one 
short  forward  stroke  of  the  lever — ^which  returns 
automatically.  Operating  ease  and  convenience 
have  been  greatly  increased  without  sacrificing 
a  single  desirable  quality. 

And  Yet  More  Durable 

The  elimination  of  superfluous  parts  has,  at 
the  same  time,  actually  strengthened  the  ma- 
chine. While  its  size  and  weight  are  reduced, 
the  wearing  parts  are  sturdier.  Simplification  is 
all  to  the  advantage  of  strength  and  durability. 


Examine  every  special  feature  of 
the  Burroughs  Calculator — the  col- 
umn lock  which  guards  against  the 
making  of  errors  due  to  fumbling;  the 
locked  wheel  device  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  machine  to  be 
tricked  into  overadding;  the  light 
touch  and  short  stroke  of  the  clearing 
lever — and  its  greater  value  will  be 
readily  appreciated. 


There  are  moxe  than  100  models 
of  Burroughs  Figuring  and  Bookkeep- 
ing machines  —  to  fit  any  kind  of 
business  that  uses  figures.  Consult 
your  telephone  book  or  your  banker 
for  the  address  of  the  nearest  of  the 
189  Burroughs  offices  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Burroughs  of- 
fices are  also  maintained  in  all  the 
principal  cities  abroad. 
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tried  to  <-ireulat4^  a  report  rt't-enth-  that 
I  lie  S.  W.  \V.  H.  sold  its  work.  This  is  of 
course  as  ridiculously  false  as  that  the  Red 
<  'ross  sells  its  work.  Nobody  could  |)ossibly 
buy  anythiuf;  froiu  the  organization,  tho 
how  fji'iKTously  a  sohlier  or  sailor  nuvy  be 
fitted  out  by  tlieni  free  of  chartje  hundreds 
of  uniformed  men  can  testify. 

Droppintj;  into  one  of  these  workrooms 
one  linds  many  celebrities  of  the  stage, 
including  not  a  few  of  the  masculine  gender 
who  casually  stray  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts to — well,  to  see  if  they  can  help, 
too.  The  Ereniny  Sun  writer  timidly  aj)- 
proached  a  well  -  known  dancer,  and 
hazarded : 

"It's  very  generous  of  you  actresses  to 
give  so  much  of  your  time." 

"Not  actresses,  alone!"  quickly  re- 
sponds the  famous  dancer  who  is  packing 
kit-ba^s  for  soldiers — such  wonderfully 
complete  bags  that  you  gasp  o\er  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  little  luxuries  that  go 
into  each.  "Any  woman  connected  with 
the  theater,  either  in  its  business  offices  or 
among  the  ushers  and  dressmakers,  is  one 
of  us  if  she  registers  for  work— no  dues,  no 
red  tape,  no  meetings —just  work.  Why — 
have  you  heard  how  Gladys  Hanson  has 
organized  the  girl  ushers  in  nearly  every 
one  of  the  thirty  cities  she  has  played  this 
season  with  her  patriotic  piece".'  Simply 
wonderful!  There  she  is — go  make  her 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

Miss  Hanson,  cornered  behind  a  sew- 
ing-ma<'hine  where  she  can't  easily  escape, 
.flushes  modestly  and  becomingly  and 
idmits  that  after  her  first  performance  in 
I'leveland  the  girl  ushers  did  come  crowd- 
ing aroimd  her  dressing-room  door  and 
begged  her  to  tell  them  how  they,  too, 
could  do  their  "bit,"  and  that  everywhere 
she  has  gone  tht;  vaudeville  actresses  have 
been  eager  to  do  some  kind  of  war-work. 

"But  why  not?"  queries  Miss  Hanson 
demurely.  "You  remember  that  v(>ry  few 
of  the  people  around  Kensington  Gardens 
knew  very  much  about  I'cler  Pan.  They 
did  not  know  that  it  was  he  in  the  night 
who  guarded  the  children's  boats  and 
guide<l  tliem  safely  to  shore;  how  careful 
lie  was  that  the  sails  should  not  be  torn. 
Folks  had  him  down  for  an  adventure- 
seeking,  rather  irresponsit)h'  sort;  a  de- 
lightful fellow,  but  not  very  dependable. 
Tliey  did  not  give  him  credit  for  his  serious 
moments.  Of  course,  I'vlvr  had  his  faults, 
as  we  all  know,  l)ut  he  had  great  courage, 
boundless  generosity,  and  what  a  good 
sport   he  really  was! 

"Well,"  Miss  Hanson  flashf^d  a  smih-, 
"we  playfolk  are  like  I'ltcr  Pan.  Our 
reputations  in  the  past  have  been  coh)n>d 
by  the  gay  footlights;  they  only  got  the 
flitter  of  us.      Hut   there  is  another  sid«'. 

"It  tiiJiy  be  true  that  a  certain  [ht- 
'■entaije  of  the  feminin(>  members  of  our 
profession  ha\e  be«'n  vain  and  selfi.sh,  but 
the  average  has  not  been  higiier  than  in 
any  other  walk  of  life.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  .Vbieri<'an  woman  has  been  the 
most  indidged  woman  in  the  worhl;  she 
has  been  petted  and  si)oiled  and  adored 
and  adorned  as  the  woman  of  n<i  other 
country. 

"She  has  not  yet  been  touched  by  the 
war  to  the  .sMme  extent  as  the  women  of 
Kngland  and  Kurope,  but  the  change  in 
her  is  remarkable.  Women  I  meet  every 
day  -many  of  them  acln-sses — are  making 
simply  heroic  sa«'rifi<'es.  Not  only  are 
they  giving  up  their  automobiles,  when 
they  own  them;  doing  witli  only  one  hat  a 
season;     giving   up  rnlirelx    perfiimis   and 


other  vanity  luxuries;  curtailing  their 
living  expeu.ses  as  much  as  possible,  but 
they  are  giving  generously  of  their  per- 
sonal time  and  eiu-rgy. 

■"The  time  is  past  when  actresses  rise 
at  noon;  almost  any  one  of  them  can  be 
reached,  drest,  and  ready  for  work  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Why,  the 
morning  after  the  night  Geraldine  Farrar 
sang  'Thais' — not  a  small  undertaking, 
30U  will  grant — she  appeared  at  the  work- 
shop of  the  Stage  Women's  War-Relief 
at  9:80  and  worke<l  prodigiou.sly  until  noon. 
It  is  the  same  with  more  actresses  than  I 
could  easily  name  in  a  half-hour. 

"The  splendid  part  of  it  is  that  actresses 
and  others  connected  with  the  stage  can 
keej)  right  on  with  their  regular  work.  The 
economy  of  time  and  motion  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  science.  Rachel  Crothers,  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  S.  W.  W.  R., 
despite  the  fact  that  she  spends  a  good  por- 
tion of  almost  every  day  at  the  work- 
shop of  the  organization,  has  written  three 
successful  plays  since  we  have  declared 
war.  Isn't  it  phenomenal?  Minnie  Du- 
pree,  director  of  the  workshop,  has  re- 
fused a  number  of  enviable  engagements 
because  they  would  have  interfered  with 
her  war-work.  Frances  Starr,  another 
great  war-worker,  saj's  she  is  positi\ely 
ashamed  to  go  to  bed  at  night  unless  she 
is. dead  tired!"  , 

Miss  Hanson  admits  that  war  may  have 
made  .some  women  less  feminine,  but  she 
believes  that  it  has  also  made  them  a  lot 
more  womanly.  And  it  may  surprize 
some  boy  in  khaki  to  know  that  Miss 
Hanson  feels  quite  like  a  mother  to  him, 
for  she  says: 

The  reason  women  haAc  found  a  new 
strength  with  which  to  bear  the  additional 
burdens  of  war  is  becau.se  we  have  come  to 
regard  our  men  as  our  children.  As  they 
marched  down  the  A\'enue  last  Friday — 
thousands  of  them  in  khaki — we  wom(>n 
did  not  look  upon  them  as  our  sweethearts, 
our  husbands,  our  brothers,  or  our  friends; 
they  are  our  boys!  And  when  has  a 
mother's  love  and  strength  failed  in  an 
emergency?  In  fact,  even  the  merest 
strang(>r-soldier  becomes  our  boy.  In 
times  of  war,  women  can  not  help  feeling 
this  universal  motherhood. 

"When  I  say  that  wom(>n  hav(>  j)er- 
hai)s  become  a  litth'  less  feminine,  I  mean 
in  the  litth'  things  that  are  expressive  of 
feminine  vanity;  essentially  and  funda- 
mentally they  have  not  changed  at  all. 

"By  the  way,  do  you  know  about  the 
wonderful  wind-proof  jack(>ts  we  are 
making  out  of  the  old  gloves  that  peoi)le 
send  us?  From  all  over  the  country  they 
come,  and  we  clean  them  and  cut  olT  the 
fingers  and  buttons,  and  inak«'  the  most 
wonderful  warm  jackets  out  of  them. 
Jessie  Bonstelh'  is  the  head  of  that  depart- 
m(>nt.  (Jet  her  to  show  you  some  of  the 
interesting  letters  that  people  stud  in 
with  their  bundles  of  old  glox'es." 

The  writer  is  steered  over  to  wiiere  Miss 
Bonstelh'  is  making  a  warm  waistcoat 
out  of  a  red  suede  pillow-cover  eked  out 
by  some  burnt-h'ather  .souvenirs  from 
Coronado.  Here  are  two  Iett«'rs  out  of  tlu' 
many  that  Mi.ss  Bonstelle  has  nH'eiv(>d 
from  lhos(>  wlio  are  anxious  to  help  the 
work  along: 

Dk.vr  Madam: 

In     reading    ovt-r     'J'hc    ('onii)anwn 

I  saw  your  plea  for  old  leather  for  our 

I        boys;    now    I   am  a  widow  and  go  out 


every  day  washing  to  support  myself 
and  Utth;  boy  and  I  thought  I  might 
ask  all  the  ladies  I  work  for  to  give 
me  in  that  line  what  they  were  going 
to  throw  out  and  I  would  send  them 
to  you  at  mj-  expense.  I  do  all  I  can 
but  it  seems  so  little  and  our  boys  an- 
giving  so  much.  If  you  will  kindly 
droj)  me  a  line  and  teU  me  if  you  can 
use  old  shoes  or  will  I  cut  the  tops  off 
only,  and  if  very  much  soiled  gloves 
are  useful.  Enclosed  please  find 
stamped  envelop.  If  I  hear  from  you 
I  will  bring  it  up  at  our  Red-Cross 
meeting  and  interest  some  of  the  ladies. 
Wishing  you  all  success,  Sincerely, 

Mrs.  M.  Murphy. 

The  other  letter  is  from  a  rural  district 
far  from  New  York.    The  writer  says: 

Dear  Madam:  Would  you  kindly 
let  me  know  if  you  could  make  use  of 
new-born  lambs  that  have  died  when  a 
few  hours  or  days  old.  I  li\e  on  a  farm 
with  my  daughter,  and  am  a  half- 
blind  shut-in  who  is  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing or  anything  for  our  soldier  boys, 
and  we  have  had  so  many  deaths 
among  our  flock  from  the  extreme  cold 
the'last  two  months.  We  thought  the 
skins  would  make  good  warm  linings 
for  leather  or  other  coats,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  send  them  to  30U  free  of 
cost  if  you  can  use  them.  Please  let 
me  hear  from  you  at  j'our  earliest 
convenience. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful  the  w^ay  everybody 
wants  to  help?"  cried  Miss  Bonstelle 
eagerly,  as  the  writer  returned  the  letter. 


TARPON -FISHING  A  THRILLING  AND 
PERILOUS  PASTIME 


"  I  ^HAT  the  adventurous  angler  who 
-■■  wishes  to  capture  this  well-known 
American  game-fish  has  literally  to  take 
his  life  in  his  hands  upon  occasion  may  be 
news  to  manj'  of  our  readers.  Always  an 
ex(;iting  sport,  it  would  seem  from  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Sun  by  Alex. 
McD.  Stoddart  that  it  .sometimes  develoi)s 
an  element  of  danger  that  should  be  suffi- 
ciently thrilling  for  even  the  hardiest 
devotee  of  the  piscatorial  art.  Here  is 
what  he  says: 

By  many  angling  is  considered  a  gentle 
pastime.  Anglers  who  seek  the  big  game- 
fishes  of  the  sea,  like  the  devilfish,  black 
seabass  or  jewfish,  swordfish,  tarpon,  and 
tuna  frequently  come  back  with  tales  of 
being  towed  to  sea  for  hours.  In  ironing 
devilfish  it  is  es.sential  in  driving  home  the 
bar!)  to  jmt  the  small  boat  on  the  big 
lishs  back.  That  ty|H'  of  angling  is  rf^ 
garded  as  the  most  thrilling  .sea  sport  in 
the  world. 

Perils  always  attend  the  sport  of  tarpon- 
fishing,  yet  thousands  fish  annually  and 
never  come  clt)se  to  danger.  Yet  danger 
always  lurks  in  the  path  of  King  TariK)n.  1 
the  high  leai)er  of  the  st'a  and  the  knight 
in  warrior's  mail. 

Last  year  not  far  from  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla.,  .Mrs.  Freda  Solomoiison,  of  Tampa, 
Fla.,  came  iu>ar  losing  her  life  when  lu-r 
n<'cktie  became  entangle<l  in  tlH>  n-el  and 
tightened  around  her  neck,  almost  choking 
lu-r  into  lifelessness. 

.Mrs.  Solomoiison  was  angling  in  St. 
John's  Pass  when  sh«'  got  a  strike  from  a 
tarpon  estinuUed  to  w»'igh  more  than  l.')0 
pounds.      In   her  exciteml-nt    to   i>ring   I  lie 


Vr^  per  Mile 
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The  low  cost  of  high  mileage.    The  high 
cost  of  low  mileage.     Which  way  out? 


ONE   manufacturer  hands  us  this 
report  on   Sterling   Tires   used 
all  'round  on  over  500  business 
cars.     Average  mileage  per  shoe — over 
10,000.     Cost  per  mile  per  tire:    '  tc. 
Will    all    Sterling   Tires    equal    that 
record.^     No. 

Will  90%  of  all  Sterling  Tires  better   No  substitute  for  mileage 


Our  success  has  come  almost  entirely 
from  going  first  after  buyers  of  that  type. 
Sales  figures  show  this  plainly — 90%  of  all 
Sterling  Tires  are  on  business  automobiles; 
74%  of  last  year's  production  was  sold  to 
previous  users. 


their  mileage  guarantee  of  5000  (6000 
for  30x3>^  and  31x4).? 

Jhsolutely! 

How  do  we  know  that  ?  From  the 
speedometer  records  made  on  a  large 
part  of  the  Sterling  Tires  used  last  year. 

O.  K*d  by  Business 

Here  are  mileage  returns  sent  to  us   by 
20  different  users  of  Sterling  Tires.    Names 
of  users  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
6,732  10,000         13,161  7,000 

15,498  20,500         i4,4i?  8,486 

12,200  10,167  23,000  7>5oo 

12,500  135098  13,000  11,000 

10,965  i3,i7«  9,^73  27,000 

Most  of  these  figures  are,  of  course,  well 
above  the  average  mileage  yield  of//// Sterling 
Tires.  But  they  indicate  the  remarkable 
e.xtra  mileage  which  is  delivered  by  Sterling 
Tires  in  many  cases. 

Who  knows  best  ? 

The  Sterling  Tire  Corporation  has  made 
and  sold  its  tires  along  these  lines: 
I    The  only  miles  that  can  come  out  of  a 

tire  are  the  miles  which  the  manufacturer 

huilt  into  it. 
z    The  tire  buyer  who  is  in  the  best  position 

to  judge  a  tire  is  the  man  who  operates 

from  6  to  600  business  automobiles. 

So  we  have  always  tried  to  make  Sterling 
Tires  enough  better  so  that  they  would 
show  lowest-cost-per-mile  to  business  users. 

The  man  who  knows  most  about  tires  is 
the  man  who  keeps  accurate  cost  records  on 
every  tire,  on  every  car,  on  oil — gas — 
repairs.      Who    KNOWS — not    hopes    or 


guesses. 


STERLING 


TIRE 

(Established    1908) 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


After  a  man  has  had  experience  with 
several  makes  of  tires,  he  generally  decides 
to  take  off  the  blinders  of  Price-pcr-tire  and 
buy  solely  on  Cost-per-mile. 

Maybe  you  are  at  that  stage  now.  Per- 
haps you  have  found,  as  experience  teaches 
all  tire  buyers  sooner  or  later,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  a  tire  is  to  yield  high  mileage  at 
low  cost. 

Jf  so,  the  common-sense  of  our  regular 
service  to  customers  will  interest  you. 

As  long  as  any  Sterling  Tire  justifies 
the  cost  of  repairs  we  will  make  them 
— free  of  charge. 

This  service  does  not  end  at  5000  miles. 
It  keeps  on  throughout  the  entire  life  of 
the  tire. 

This  sounas  like  a  lot  to  give.  Probably 
it  would  be,  on  some  tires.  But  it  has  en- 
couraged users  to  bring  Sterling  Tires  to  us 
promptly  when  minor  repairs  were  needed, 
and  that  in  turn  enables  us  to  keep  small 
troubles  from  growing  big. 

Sterhng  Tires  are  built  for  heavy  service. 
They  are  extra  strong  at  every  point.  As  a 
rule  comparison  will  show  a  Sterling  Tire 
of  any  rated  size  to  be  pounds  heavier  and 
inches  larger  than  other  makes.  It  pays  to 
repair  Sterlings  when  it  would  not  pay  to 
repair  an  inferior  tire. 


STERLING  TIRES  are  sold  through  a 
number  of  responsible  dealers  and  through 
our  28  Factory  Branches.  The  branches  arc 
listed  at  the  right. 

Underneath  them  we  print  a  coupon.  If  you 
are  interested  in  lower  tire  cost-per-mile,  it 
would  be  decidedly  worth  your  while  to  fill  in 
the  coupon  now  and  mail  it  to  the  Branch 
nearest  you.  ^^^-_, 

CORPORATION 


TO  DEALERS : 


There  is  at  least  one  man  in  everi'  sizeable  town 
who  will  agree  with  the  Sterling  spirit  and  Sterling 
policy,  and  who  can  do  a  satisfactory  and  agreeable 
busines;-.  increasing  year  by  year,  as  Sterling  quality 
proves  itself.    To  such  dealers,  outside  of  the_c!ties  iu 


which  we  maintain  branches,  we  are  prepared  to  make 
a  proposition  for  exclusive  representation  of  Sterling 
Tires  and  Tubes. 

Our  year;-  of  direct  retail  selling  have  given  us  a 
system  which  we;know  will  be  valuable  to  our  dealers. 
Please  address  the  home  office. 


The  Vacuum-Bar  Tread  is  a  scientific 
non-skid  that  really  holds.  It  is  exclu- 
sively STERLING — patented.  Ordi- 
narily the  non-skid  feature  will  last 
through  the  guaranteed  mileage. 


■  We  own    .and    operate   direct    factory 
sales  branches  in  the  following  cities: 
ALBANY,  N.  Y.  53  Central  Avenue 

BALTIMORE,  Md.        1705  N.  Charles  Street 
BOSTON,  Mass.  205  Clarendon  Street 

BRIDGEPORT,   Conn.  340  Fairfield  Avenue 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.     53  Rogers  Avenue 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO,  111. 
CINCINNATI,  Ohio 
CLEVELAND,  Ohio 
DETROIT,  Mich. 
HACKENSACK,  N.J. 
HARTFORD,  Conn. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
NEW  HAVEN,  Conn. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
PATERSON,  N.  J. 


210  Franklin  Street 
3031  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
1302  Race  Street 
5018  Euclid  Avenue 
940  Woodward  Avenue 
Main  and  Passaic  Sfs. 
286  Main  Street 
2982  Hudson  Bhd. 
38  William  Street 
232  Crown  Street 
234  West  55th  Street 
53  Ward  Street 


PHILADELP*HIA,Pa.   1238  Spring  Garden  St, 
PITTSBURGH,  Pa.       540  N.  Craig  Street 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.    234  Broad  Street 
READING,  Pa.  104-106  N.  5th  Street 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.    565  East  Main  Street 
RUTHERFORD,  N.J.  Maple  St.  and  Erie  Ave. 
SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.  336  Bridge  Street 
ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.  2824A  Locust  Street 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  518  South  Clinton  St. 
WASHINGTON,D.C.i62i  14th  St.  N.  W. 
WORCESTER,  Mass.     32  Shrewsbury  Street 


I    Sterling  Tire  Corporation 
'    Gentlemen : 


~1 


I  would   like  to  receive  full 
data   on    Sterlinc    Firfs. 

Mv  tire  si/.e   is 


Name 


I      .Atldress  • 

I  I 

LJ^il. I 


Sterling  Tires 

CORD    AKD^^FABRIC   TYPES 


TRADE 


ARK 
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Proved  in  the  Slam- Bang  of 
Tire  Station  Service 

OVER  all  kinds  of  roads — in  all  kinds  of  weather — the  Harley- 
Davidson  has  proved  its  economy  and  dependability  under 
the  extreme  conditions  of  tire  station  and  garage  service,  giving 
remarkable  mileage  on  gasoline,  oil  and  tires. 

Merchants,  in  many  other  lines  of  business,  are  solving  also  their  problems 
with  it — finding  that  its  cost,  mile  for  mile,  averages  far  lower  than  any  other 
form  of  delivery.  Perhaps  your  service  or  delivery  problem  can  be  solved 
by  the 

Harley-Davidson  Motorcycle 

Judge  Harley-Davidson  economy  by  these  figures: 

40  to  75  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  800  to  1200  miles  per  gallon  of  cylinder  oil 

5000  to  8000  miles  per  set  of  tires 

,,^-  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration  or 

'"'  send    for    Portfolio  of   Facts.      Address 

N  "Commercial  Department." 


Cheapest  Form  of  Quick, 
Sure  Delivery 


RUSSIA 

Recent,  Present,  and  Prospective 

ARMENIA 

Past,  Present,  and  Future 

Two  articles  well  worth  readiiiK-     Sec  The  Homiletic 
Review  for  April.     j«  cents  per  copy,  $3.00  per  annum. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


GARDEN  ROCKERIES 


A  III, I  li.lllM  I.  11.,..  I..,(,k  l.\  II  11.  Iliii\l\s,  (hc: 
■^'  laiiiDils  Kanli'liillK  expert,  whirli  tcllf  you  how  you 
cin  make  iiiid  plant  u  rockery  in  a  very  HUiall  Hpace  and 
wliat  a  never-failing  joy  it  will  l>econn!  to  pny  entliu- 
HiaHlic  nature-Htudent.  It  giveti  you  all  nc^oHsury  in- 
structions for  planting,  descrilK-'s  tlie  flowers  bent 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  leaves  nothinK  un(overe<l 
that  can  be  of  nervice.  /imo.  rlolh,  with  many  itlus- 
irtititms,  7 ^  criits;  hy  mail,  Sj  tents. 
K(  \K  ;k  n  ((iVil.f.S  (  <Oli-(>Y,    a.'il  Knnnli   «.ri>n.'.    N,'..  \„rV 


Everybody's  Flower  Garden 


Expl.ilns  practically  all  of  the  materials  and  methods  at  llie 
dispoHal  of  the  amateur  to-day.  and  shows  how  to  have  a 
beautiful  Ri^rden  at  the  least  expense  and  labor.  Deals  with 
roses,  lawns,  carnations,  pinks,  sweet  peas,  dahlias,  shrubs, 
insect  frienrls  and  pests,  etc..  and  hundro»ls  of  other  tliiuKS. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  designs,  dinitrams,  and  half  tones. 
152  p.iK<-s,  cloth,  7Sc  n.-i  ;  by  ni.iil,  S.tc. 

FUNK  «  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  3S4  Foortli  ATtooe.  New  York 


W 


ENDELL     PHILLIPS 

TMK  Appreciative  Biography  bv  Dr.  Martin 

AfllTATOn  }2mo,  eliith.     $1..')0. 

Fuuk  <fc  IVitfrnallN  Coinpiiuy    •    IVevr  York 


STOP  That   Leak 

on  the  spot  wlifi 

RADIATOR   NEVERLEAK 

"Look  for  the  Sunburgt  on  the  Can" 

Marvelous  LIQUID.  Stops  all  leaks  in  5  to  10 
minutes.  Guaranteed  not  to  clog.  Saves  $10  to 
$20  repair  bill.     50c  and  75c  a  can. 

At  dealers  or  sent  direct 
BUFFALO     SPECIALTY    COMPANY 

.Vi8  Elllcoit  St.,  BuflHlo,  N.Y. 
The  \.m\^HmV\  People" 


fish  in  quickly  she  failed  to  notice  that  the 
necktie  had  been  caught  in  the  reel  until 
it  was  too  late  to  tear  it  off,  and  if  the  Une 
had  not  broken  by  the  tugging  of  the 
tarpon  undoubtedly  death  would  have 
resulted. 

The  tarpon  when  it  leaps  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  or  of  things.  Just  what  force 
a  tarpon  flying  tlirough  the  air  can  exert 
may  be  seen  from  the  results  of  an  air- 
line trip  made  by  a  tarpon  leaping  across 
a  tugboat  some  years  ago  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Brazos  Kiver.  It  struck  an  iron  stan- 
chion half  an  inch  thick  and  knocked  it 
out  of  plumb. 

In  Galveston  Bay  a  number  of  years 
ago  an  angler  was  found  dead  in  the 
l)ottom  of  his  boat.  ,  The  coroner  stated 
the  man's  neck  was  brokt^n  and  attributed 
death  to  a  blow  of  a  tarpon. 

What  happened  to  Charlie  Cross,  the 
presiding  genius  of  an  alligator  hunters' 
camp  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  has 
been  substantiated  by  Dr.  Green,  of 
Naples,  Fla.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
in  March,  it  was  Charlie's  custom  to  carry 
his  skins  to  Marco  and  dispose  of  them. 
Cross  was  returning  from  one  of  these 
trips  and  he  had  turned  from  that  part  of 
Marco  Inlet  known  as  Collier's  Bay.  He 
was  holding  the  rudder  with  his  knee,  in 
order  that  he  might  light  his  pipe,  when  a 
mullet  leapt  from  the  water,  darting  across 
the  stern  of  the  boat. 

lie  was  surprized  but  more  astonished 
to  see  a  tarpon  rise  from  the  water,  and 
before  he  could  move  out  of  the  way  the 
fish  struck  him  in  the  chest  and  knocked 
him  overboard.  The  fish  fell  into  the 
boat.  His  companion  pulled  the  injured 
man  back  into  the  boat  and  the  fish  was 
beaten  to  death.     It  weighed  163  pounds. 

Sometimes  the  fish  may  land  in  the  boat 
unexpectedly  without  injuring  itself  in 
any  way,  when  a  lively  battle  is  likely  to 
occur  between  the  occupants  of  the  boat 
and  the  intruder,  which  often  proves  itself 
a  formidable  autagonist.  Such  a  case  is 
next  described  bj'  the  writer: 

Capt.  C.  C.  Pettit,  of  Galveston,  Texas, 
once  had  a  narrow  escape  in  Galveston 
Bay.  He  was  casting  for  shrimp  in  his 
r2-foot  skiff  and  a  tarpon  jumped  into 
the  boat,  knocking  the  oars  and  net  over- 
board. Captain  Pettit  then  was  sixty 
years  old,  but  no  weakling.  He  drew  his 
knife  and  a  fight  that  lasted  sixty  minutes 
commenced.  Finally,  after  an  hour's  strug- 
gle he  cut  the  fish's  spine.  The  tarpon 
weighed  170  pounds,  ten  more  pounds 
than  the  captain.  The  man  was  severely 
bruis(>d. 

A  like  battle  was  once  fought,  tho  not 
so  long,  by  Judge  William  King,  formerly 
a  District  Judge  of  Southern  Te.xas.  Tho 
.Judge  was  angling  with  several  friends  from 
a  yacht  in  Arkansas  Bay.  One  of  the  men 
hooked  and  played  a  tari>on  for  an  hour, 
three  times  getting  the  fish  within  five  feet 
of  tlie  boat,  when  the  fourth  time  the  fish, 
linding  it.self  close  to  the  yacht,  leapt 
into  llie  boat,  tho  sweep  of  its  tail  carrying 
\\\v  judge  witli  it  into  the  cockpit. 

Both  tho  .ludgo  and  the  fish  struggled 
in  tiio  somidarknoss  and  there  was  a  good 
d(>al  of  blood  and  scales  everywhere  when 
one  of  tho  crow  with  a  hatchet  stopt  the 
hatllt>  by  killing  the  fish.  It  weighed 
120  pounds. 

Thrt'o  men  in  a  boat,  R.  D.  Jackson, 
M.  L.  Stonor,  and  W.  L.  Straub,  went 
tarjion-fishing  from  Pen.sacola,  Fla.  Jack- 
son got  a  strike  and  tho  other  men  started 
to  reel  in  their  lines.  Straub  was  in  the 
storn  of  the  boat,  and  suddenly  Jackson's 
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fish  leapt  and  hit  Straul:)  in  the  bar-k, 
knocking  him  into  the  boat  proper.  In 
the  excitement  the  hook  came  out  of  tlie 
fish's  mouth  and  the  tarpon  flopped  back 
into  the  water.  One  of  Straub's  legs  was 
battered  and  bruised  and  his  head  on  the 
left  side  was  black  and  blue, 

E.  A.  Mcllhenny,  whose  wonderful 
pictures  of  wild  life  have  been  seen  by 
thousands  of  sportsmen,  recollects  a  tarpon 
tragedy  near  Avery  Island,  Louisiana.  Th<' 
man  was  fishing  from  a  skifif  when  a  tarpon 
in  leading  struck  the  angler  squarely  in  the 
chest,  smashing  two  ribs  and  causing  death. 

George  W.  Wagner,  Jr.,  son  of  Dr. 
Wagner,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  off  Egmont 
Key,  Fla.,  was  pulled  out  of  the  boat  by  a 
tarpon.  A  shark  got  the  tarpon  and  a  boat- 
hook  was  used  to  haul  the  boy  out. 

Louis  S.  Orenner,  of  New  York,  at 
Biscay ne  Bay,  Fla.,  last  year  was  pulled 
out  of  the  boat  by  a  tarpon  weighing 
eighty-seven  i)ounds.  The  line  became 
wound  around  one  of  his  legs  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  quick  action  of  the 
guide,  Victor  Cassell,  Mr.  Grenner  be- 
lieves he  might  have  been  drowned. 

Another  New-Yorker,  Louis  E.  Bates, 
fishing  for  tarpon  in  Boca  Grande  Pass, 
Fla.,  early  in  1917,  had  his  fish  leap  and 
fall  into  the  boat  of  another  angler  fifty 
feet  away.  The  fish  struck  a  hand- pump 
amidships  and  in  falling  barely  missed  the 
guide  sitting  near  the  engine  box. 

Yes,  the  tarpon  is  a  warrior  bold. 


D'ANNUNZIO,  "THE  MAN  COMPLETE,' 
SEEN  THROUGH  HIS  SON'S  EYES 


"  T  T  K  is  a  poet  in  action,  and  therefore 
■»■■*•   do  I  love  him;    because  he  is  not 
only  a  poet — he  is  a  man  complete." 

This  is  the*  tribute  of  son  to  father — of 
Hugo  D'Annunzio,  "mechanician,"  to 
Gabriele  D'Annunzio,  poet,  aviator,  and 
orator — a  sentiment  rather  prettily  exprest 
for  a  young  man  who  recently  came  to  this 
country,  and  knew  little  English  before. 
Both  are  aviators  in  a  sense.  As  is  natural 
and  fitting,  D'Annunzio,  the  poet,  is  the 
flier.  The  son  heads  the  mission  of  Italian 
experts  who  came  here  to  supervise  the 
construction  of  Caproni  airplanes.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says 
of  the  poet  and  his  son: 

Captain  Hugo  is  the  youngest  of  Gabriele 
D'Annunzio's  three  sons,  all  of  whom  are 
officers  now.  He  was  with  his  father 
until  he  was  twelve  or  thirteen,  when  he 
went  away  to  school,  and  only  saw  him 
when  he  was  on  holiday.  Later  ho 
studied  in  Paris  to  be  an  engineer,  worked 
in  Germany,  and  saw  little  of  his  father 
until  they  came  together  again  as  aviator 
and  constructor  of  air-machines. 

"During  the  war  w^e  have  always  been 
together,"  he  says.  "Our  great  idea  has 
been  the  same  as  Caproni's — that  only  a 
big  aerial  war,  with  big  means,  will  allow 
so  dreadful  a  war  as  this  to  end.  It  is  a 
means  to  kill  the  war.  I  was  a  constructor 
of  machines,  and  he  was  always  flying,  and 
we  saw  each  other  often,  to  study  what 
could  be  done.  In  all  Italy  now  the  two 
most  popular  names  are  those  of  D'An- 
nunzio and  Caproni." 

And  this  name  of  D'Annunzio  is,  inci- 
dentally, the  poet's  owm,  and  not,  as  the 
story  has  it,  an  appreciative  title  given 
him  by  the  people,  meaning  the  "Messenger" 
or  the  "Herald."  Rapagnetto.  the  story 
again  has  it,  is  his  real  name,  but  why  the 


FEDERAli  (pRD  IKES 

DOUBLE  CABLE  BASE 


The  exclusive  Double-Cable-Base  construction 
of  four  steel  cables  of  great  tensile  strength 
holds  the  tire  so  firmly  to  the  rim  that  it  can- 
not possibly  rock,  shift  or  slip  off. 


Uniform 
Cord  Stress! 

FOUR  double  layers  of  loose 
flexible  cords  of  great 
strength,  impregnated  with 
live,  supple  rubber,  are  laid 
side  by  side  in  diagonal  row^s 
to  build  up  the  carcass,  (See 
sectional  illustration  below.) 

In  the  final  vulcanizing, 
special  processes  of  manu- 
facture permit  the  use  of  in- 
ternal air  pressure  instead  of 
the  usual  method  of  cramp- 
ing the  tire  in  rigid  metallic 
molds. 

This  results  in  uniform  cord 
stress  so  that  each  cord  lies 
straight  and  parallel  in  the 
finished  tire  and  each  cord 
bears  its  proportionate  part  of 
the  road  shock  and  load. 

Besides  the  black  non-skid 
Federal  Cord  th2re  are  the 
white  non-skid  Rugged  Tread 
and  black  non-skid  Traffik 
Tread, 

The  Federal  Rubber  Company 

of  Illinois 

Factories,   Cudahy,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers     of     Federal     Automobile 

Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries,  Motorcycle, 

Bicycle  and  Carriage  Tires,  Rubber 

Heels,  Fibre  Soles,  Horse  Shoe 

Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and 

Mechanical  Rubber 

Goods 


English  Connectives  Explained 

Tlie  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions.  Conjunctions,  Relative 
Pronouns  and   Adverbs,  clearly    and    thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated  inConnectives  of  English  Speech,  by  James  C. 
Fernalu,  L.H.D.    Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  J1.63. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY    -    -    -    -    New  York 


What  You  Need  to  Know  About  English  is  told  pleas- 
antly and  interestingly  in  "Essentials  of  English  Speech  and 
Literature,"  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Litt.D..  LL.D.  "A  fasci- 
nating book.  Scholarly,  lively,  interesting." — The  Globe,  New 
York.  Third  Revised  Edition.  Cloth,  418  pages,  $1.50  net; 
by  mail,  $1.62.    Funk  &  VVagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


Happier,  Healthier  Mothers — Better  and  Stronger  Babies 


is  tho  unanimous  opinion  of  medical  and  sanitary  experts  everywhere.  How  they  may  be  made  so  by  the 
proper  protection  and  special  nourishment  of  the  mother  before  and  after  her  baby's  birth  and  by  the  sur- 
rounding of  the  child  with  the  care  and  comfort  so  essential  to  its  best  development,  with  all  the  moral 
ethical,  and  physical  features  of  this  vitally  important  subject,  is  described  with  comprehensive  thorough- 
ness by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser  in  a  frank,  forcefully  written  book, 

WOMAN,  MARRIAGE  AND  MOTHERHOOD 

educator.or  lover  of  humanity  can  afford  not  to  read.  It  will 
open  your  eyes  to  much  that  cries  for  change  and  will  spur 
you  on  to  help  better  the  conditions  described.  The  safety 
and  welfare  of  every  mother  and  every  child  are  bound 
up  with  the  many  problems  which  this  book  discusses. 


which  presents  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  question  from  all 
possible  angles  and  suggests  needed  reforms  for  improving 
family  life  in  general  and  for  combating  the  many  evils 
which  still  surround  the  birth  and  rearing  of  our  children. 
This  is  a  book  which  compels  thought  and  which  no  parent. 


Mothers,  Fathers — Present  or  to  Be — Read  This  Book! 

It  Gives  Illuminating  Facts  About  —  The  Unmarried 
Mother — Woman  and  Divorce — The  Factory  Mother — 
Home  Sweat-Shops  —  Motherhood  and  the  Social  Evil — 
Woman  Prisoners  —  The  Waste  of  Mother  Energy. 


It  Provides  Important  Information  on  —  The  Woman's 
Sphere  —  Marriage  Laws  and  Customs — -The  Legal  Posi- 
tion of  the  Wife  and  Mother  —  Health  and  Maternity  — 
Protection  of  Mothers  the  World  Over — Eugenics. 


Svo,  Cloth,  302  pages,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.67 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,     3S4-360  Fourth  Avenue. 
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THE  name  Florsheim  in 
your  next  pair  is  a 
safeguard — positive 
assurance  that  you  are  re- 
ceiving full  value  in  style, 
fit  and  service  for  the 
money  you  expend.  You 
can  always  rely  on  the 
quality  mark  Florsheim. 

Eight  to  ten  dollars;  reason- 
ably priced,  value  considered. 

Ask  for  The  Florsheim 
Shoe — see  the  Styles  of 
theTimes.  Booklet  of  Mil- 
itary  scenes  on    request. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.S.  A. 

The  Gothic — 

Tan  or  Black- 
Fits  the  ankle 
and  hugs 
the  heel. 

Look  for 
name  in 
shoe. 


Prints 


Your  Own  Cards. 

.circulars,  label.book.paper. 

'aC  PUESS.  Larger  S--1I.  Kiv 

laryS70.   Sav(»  money.  Print  for  others,  bijj 

pnilil.    All  cas.v,  nilps  pent.    Writo  factory 

for  cataloR  prossps,  TYPE,  paper,  cards. 

THE  PRESS  CO..    0-28      Merldan,  Conn. 


Ifou  could 
dip  iKis 
l\ouse  ii\^ 
waier   , 


lilt; 


Roni'w  and  dcc<irute  masonry  exte- 
rioFH — Pturro,  loiitri-tc,  oi  brick — with  the 
licjiiiil  retupnt-roatliu;.  Tnis-Con  Stono-Tex. 
I'ormnlatcd  apeclfimlly  for  ma.''onr>-  Fiir- 
farPH;  l>ecomos  an  inwparable  part  of  tin* 
wall.  soalinK  all  i)orPs  ami  filliiiK  hair-crarks. 
I  'nlikc  jtaintx,  it  dampproofs,  as  well  as 
beautifies.  Tlierpforr,  cannot  chip,  flake  or 
jiwl  ofT. 

I''iirni»hr(l  In  m.iny  p1car<inR  colorn.  Appllc.l 
to  new  or  old  \vall».  One  of  the  (amoUM  1  riii.- 
Con  \yati-rpruolinK  and  dump^iruolinR  prodni  Ix 
-  — Mtiflu-irnt  aMniirancr  of  quality. 

If  >oiir  brill. .  Miuro.  or  cpinrnt  building  ix 
di«ri|iiirpd,  or  damp  and  iinsanitur.-.  ii»e  .Sloiu-- 
i  rx     Write  fut  information,  telling  your  ncciU. 

THF.  TRUSCON  LABORATORIES 
136Tru9'Con  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

IIV  i/>.i  i.i.'i  V  III  mill  uiil  (uiint  reQuitfiy.rii:^. 
Wrilf  i,.y  ,1,(1  :,.• 

Renew  Masonry  Walls  With 

Stone  lEX 


a,  win 

teller  chose  tliis  particular  name  neither 
the  poet  nor  his  son  has  any  idea.  His 
son  thinks  they  chose  Kapagnetto  because 
they  wanted  one  "as  ugly  as  possible." 
He  tells  of  the  marble  tablet  in  the  City  Hall 
of  the  town  Avhere  his  father  was  born, 
relating  the  good  deeds  of  the  Mayor,  his 
grandfather.  "And  his  name  was  D'An- 
niinzio,"  he  says,  "and  therefore  mu.st  my 
father'.^  be  al.so.  Because  the  name  is 
beautiful  and  means  something,  they  can 
not  believe  it  is  really  a  poet's."  He 
rather  resents  "  Hapagnetto,"  and  says, 
"All  means  are  good  to  make  ridiculous 
a  mau." 

D'Anuunzio's  son  has  picked  up  his 
p]uglish  since  he  has  been  in  this  country, 
and  he  makes  up  his  words  as  he  goes 
along,  from  Wrench,  Italian,  German,  and 
a  natural  linguistic  tendency. 

'I'he  young  man  mixes  his  language  as 
an  artist  might  his  pigments.  The  writer 
in  The.  Fost  describes  him  as  a  "living 
dictionary  of  derivatives,"  He  speaks 
rapidly,  hesitating  now  and  then  to  in- 
quire if  a  word  he  has  put  together  from 
various  fragments  is  renlly  a  word — and  it 
always  is.  He  paints  an  appreciative  por- 
trait of  his  father.  After  the  tribute  to 
him  as  "a  complete  man,"  he  says: 

1  admire  him  because  he  has  such 
physical  energy-  as  1  never  saw  in  another 
man.  He  is  not  a  dreamer;  all  his  poems 
and  his  wTitings  are  filled  with  energy-,  with 
battle.  Before  the  war  the  younger  poets, 
the  modern,  free  poets,  opposed  him,  since 
he  was  the  one  great  poet  left  of  the  older 
generation,  and  the  new  school  is  always 
an  enemy  to  the  older.  But  now  he  is  an 
idol  even  with  them.  He  has  proved 
himself  the  youngest,  the  most  modern 
of  them  all.  He  has  done  in  the  war  what 
no  one  of  them  has  done,  and  he  is  fifty- 
four  years  old.  And  in  his  poetry,  too,  he 
is  modern,  altho  before  the  war  they 
did  not  know  that.  But  no  one  has 
founded  so  many  new  forms  in  all  Italy 
as  he  has.  All  the  new  school  has  done 
Is  to  revise  what  he  did  ten  years  ago. 
He  is  the  poet  of  Energy. 

"He  has,  in  a  great  degree,  assimilation 
and  versatility.  It  is  the  Italian  quality, 
tb(>  qualit.^-  found,  perhaps,  only  in  the 
Romance  countries,  of  which  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  was  the  highest  exponent.  What- 
(n'er  art  or  profession  he  had  followed — 
music,  science,  engineering,  or  any  other 
— ^l  believe  that  he  would  have  made  a 
success.  He  is  not  only  interested  in 
everj'thing,  but  able  to  understand  every- 
thing. Especially  is  he  interested  in  all 
invention,  and  he  can  understand  and 
tell  again  the  workings  of  any  engine,  of 
any  most,  complicated  thing.  I  like  him 
very  much  for  that.  His  interest  is  imi- 
versal,  and  that  is  the  Italian  character- 
istic. E\  en  in  peace  time  he  was  always 
going  around,  intf^resting  himself  \\\  all 
in\('ntions  and  modern  thing.s — then  ln> 
was  interested  in  th(>  intlustrial  lif(>  of  thi> 
country  and  the  ways  in  which  Italy  could 
better  hcTself.  For  tw(>nty  or  thirty 
y(>ars  he  had  been  working  to  cr(\it(>  poli- 
tics of  ener.tr>'  and  strength, 

"In  'he  war  he  has  IxH'n  not  only  in 
oin>  branch  of  t-lie  service,  but  in  every 
branch.  Wherever  there  was  a  raid,  or 
som(>  special  Mction,  he  was.  He  is  not  a 
man  to  say.  'do,'  and  not  go  too.  He  is 
always  the  lirst.  Where\er  ther«»  was  th(> 
greatest  danger,  h(>  went.  In  tlu^  ("aproni 
machine,  which  1  had  especially  prejjared 
fur  him,  he  stayed  up   nine  h.  ,irs  antl  a 


quarter  without  landing.  It  was  a  three- 
engine  machine,  very  big.  He  has  an 
endurance  which  not  all  young  men  show. 
He  did  it  to  show  that  we  can  go  to  Venice 
whenever  we  like  to  go  there.  Under  his 
impulse  all  the  big  raids  were  made." 

D'Annimzio  made  his  first  flight  in  1910 
as  a  passenger  of  Glenn  Curtis,  who  was 
then  in  Italy.  The  poet's  interest  at  the 
time  was  that  of  a  sportsman.  His 
son  says: 

"Always  he  has  loved  sport.  He  always 
rode  every  morning,  his  life  long.  He  loves 
horses  and  dogs.  When  he  was  in  Patris 
he  had  forty  dogs,  for  racing — grey- 
hounds. Do  you  call  them  that?  He  wa.s 
verj'  proud  of  their  victories.  When  some 
of  his  dogs  had  won,  he  would  l)e  happy 
for  a  long  time.  1  will  tell  you  (Captain 
Hugo  leaned  forward  confidentially  and 
verj'  seriously)  that  is  a  characteristic  of 
his  temperament,  that  sometimes  he  is  like 
a  little  child — so  pleased,  so  enthusiastic, 
like  a  little  child.  He  also  is  a  fencer  and 
a  .swimmer.  Also  much  automobile — only 
that  is  no  more  a  sport,  but  a  necessity. 

"The  fact  that  he  is  the  man  he  is,  as 
well  as  a  poet,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
reputation  as  a  prophet,  made  him  power- 
ful with  the  Italian  people,  besides,  of 
coiu'se,  the  fact  that  the  people  hold 
Austria  as  their  age-long  enemy." 


THE    BIG    GERMAN    DRIVE    WAS    NO 
SURPRIZE  TO  "THE  '9'  TIMES" 


TRENCHES  and  camps  have  their 
newspapers — published  every  once  in 
a  while — and  now  Base  Hospital  No.  9, 
"Somewhere  in  France,"  has  issued  its  first 
edition  of  The  ".9"  Times.  The  initial 
copy  is  dated  Februarj'  23,  1918,  and  its 
editorial  announcement  states  that  its  pur- 
pose is  to  record  accurately  the  happenings 
at  the  Base.  While  the  fact  is  carefully 
excluded  from  its  columns.  The  "9"  Times 
has  only  a  precarious  clutch  on  the  future, 
which  Sergeant  Allen  B.  Tint,  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  publication,  frankly 
admits  in  a  letter  to  The  Digest,  in  which 
he  says: 

It  is  planned  to  issue  The  "9"  Trwjf.s- 
ever>'  two  weeks,  but  as  the  local  PYencli 
printer  has  only  one  linotype  operator 
left,  and  he  is  an  Italian  .sailor  on  extended 
sick  -  leave,  oiir  publication  may  cease 
suddenlj'. 

Base  Hospital  No.  9  was  recruited  at 
the  New  York  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
A  great  many  of  our  ofTicers,  nurses,  and 
enlisted  men  are  from  New  York.  Here 
the  glory  of  the  Big  City  and  its  subways 
may  be  heard  expoimded  almost  any  time. 

That  the  Big  Drive  was  not  much  of  a 
surprize,  and  that  even  as  far  back  as  the 
(latt^  of  the  first  issue  of  The  "fl"  Timr.^ 
the>-  were  preparing  to  meet  it  back  of  the 
lin(>s  in  France  is  revt^iled  in  the  leading 
article,  which  says: 

If  you  wert^  one  of  the  men  who  a.s- 
sisted  in  the  reception  of  some  ninety-odd 
jiatients  who  descended  upon  us  one  win- 
t«M-  morning  not  so  long  ago,  you  ai'e 
probably  wondering  what  will  happen  when 
that  "big  drive"  that  they  are  talking 
so  much  about  really  takes  plact\  You 
probably    ha\»>   visions   i>f   tht>   day   when 
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friction 
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FIRESTONE  Cord  Tire  ex- 
cellence is  the  result  of 
constructing  a  fine,  smoothly 
operating  inner  mechanism.  All 
parts  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
tire  operate  with  the  least  pos- 
sible friction  and  heat.  The 
movement  of  part  upon  part  is 
sure  and  accurate.  Rub  and 
rasp  are  eliminated.    The  stout 


cords  are  protected  by  a  per- 
manent "lubricant'*  of  rubber. 
In  this  bed  of  rubber  each  cord 
moves  as  if  on  ball  bearings. 
See  the  section  cut  from  a  stock 
Firestone  Cord  Tire  at  your 
dealer's.  You'll  find  many  rea- 
sons for  Most  Miles  per  Dollar 
and  the  other  desirable  quali- 
ties of  Firestone  Cord  Tires. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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P/IKRn 

FDR  BETTER  G/1RDENS 


"^e  want  you  to  try  Pakro  Seedtape. 
You  have  read  about  it  in  the  maga- 
zines and  heard  your  neighbor  praise 
the  Seedtape  -way  of  planting;  but  you 
haven't  tried  it.  Pahro  Seedtape  is  a 
better,  more  economical,  more  effi- 
cient way  of  planting.  The  tape  is  placed 
in  the  furrow,  a  whole  row  at  a  time. 
The  wasteful  process  of  thinning  out 
is  practically  eliminated.  TRY  IT  AT 
OUR  EXPENSE.  We  will  give  three 
packages,  enough  for  three  40  ft.  rows. 
FREE  OF  CHARGE,  with  this  Special 
Dollar WarGarden  offer  of  Pakro  Loose 
Seeds.  Delivery  charges  prepaid. 


Seedtape 

3  Packages  of  Seedtape 
each  containing  40  feet 


40  ft.  RADISH.  French  Breakfast 
40  ft.  LETTUCE.  Big  Boston 
40  ft.  CARROT,  Oxheart 


The  above  three  regular  packages  of 
Seedtape   FREE   with  the  following 

$1.00  WAR  GARDEN 


The  Quantity  Package  of 

Quality  Seeds 

1  Pfcge. 

BEET.  Crimson  Globe 

1  Pkge. 

BEAN.  Giant  Stringless 

G  reen  Pod 

1  Pkge. 

DEAN.  Bush  Lima 

1  Pkge. 

LETTUCE.  Black  Seeded 

Simpson 

IPkge 

CARROT.  Dnnvers 

1  Pkge 

PEAS.  Gradus 

1   I'l.Mf 

PARSNIP.  Hollow  Crown 

1  Pkge 

RADISH.  Scarlet  Turnip 

White  Tip 

1  Pkge 

SWISS  CHARD,  Silver  Leaf 

1  Pkge. 

TURNIP.  Purple  Top,  Strap 

Leaf 

The  above  are  all  regular 
Ten    Cent    Packages 

We  will  include,  free  of  charge,  the  h»-autiful 
Pakro  Sc-ed  Book.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  photographs  rcprodu<-ed  in  actual  col- 
ors. Don't  delay  your  War  Garden  until 
too  late.    Order  today. 

Send  a  dollar  bill  or  money  or- 
der and  asfe  for  the  Pahro  Intro- 
ductory Offer. 

American  Seedtape  Co. 

PAKRO  lUJII.DING 
371  Ogden  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


literally  hundreds  of  siek  and  wounded  will 
pour  in  on  us  and  jou  will  be  dragged 
from  3'our  ver\'  comfortable  couch  and 
put  on  one  end  of  a  stretcher,  nurses  will 
be  running  aimlessly  around,  and  all  will 
be  confusion.    Not  so.    Listen  to  the  plan: 

First  of  all,  e.xamine  carefully  the 
jumble  of  buildings  in  the  front  court. 
They  are  there  for  other  purpo.ses  than 
that  of  making  you  late  for  reveille.  Every 
building  has  a  little  plan  of  its  own,  and 
the  purpose  of  them  all  is  to  make  sure 
that  enlisted  men  do  not  lose  too  much 
sleep  and  that  nurses  do  not  run. 

All  ca.ses,  medical  or  surgical,  will  ar- 
rive from  the  front  on  hospital-trains  of 
some  sort.  They  will  be  carried  over 
from  the  railroad  -  siding  either  by  our 
own  railroad  or  by  ambulanc^es.  At  least, 
we  are  certain  of  the  ambulances.  Stretcher 
cases  will  be  cared  for  in  the  two  barracks 
on  the  right  as  one  enters  the  gate;  walking 
patients  will  receive  treatment  in  the 
opposite  two  buildings. 

The  first  barracks  running  across  the 
court  will  be  an  examining  ward  and 
registrar's  office,  where  the  patients  will 
be  officially  admitted,  examined,  and  their 
clothing  taken  care  of  and  sterilized. 

The  next  parallel  barracks  will  contain 
the  baths,  which  will  be  designed  for 
})oth  walking  and  stretcher  eases.  In  the 
third  cross  barracks  the  weeding-out  proc- 
ess will  take  place.  Medical  cases  will 
be  sent  to  the  proper  wards;  surgical 
cases  demanding  immediate  attention  will 
be  removed  to  the  operating-ward,  which 
will  have  space  for  eight  tables. 

If  an  x-ray  examination  is  necessary  the 
patient  will  be  removed  to  Captain 
Busby's  ward,  bet\t'een  the  preoperating 
room  and  the  present  surgical  building, 
and  there  receive  treatment  and  an 
operation.  Other  tables  for  minor  opera- 
tions will  be  placed  in  the  barracks  in 
the  southeast  corner,  which  wiU  contain 
also  a  room  for  sterilizing. 

And,  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  in 
the  open  space  at  the  front  of  the  court 
there  will  be  a  kitchenette,  where  hot 
drinks — broths,  chocolate,  and  tea — will  be 
served  by  nurses  and — keep  it  quiet — 
orderlies. 

So  there  you  have  it,  aU  planned  out 
to  the  very  last  drop  of  water.  The  speci- 
fications for  the  entire  receiving  -  ward 
were  drawn  up  under  the  supervision  of 
Alajor  Elser,  and  the  actual  work  of  con- 
struction was  done  by  a  detachment  of 
engineers  whose  name  the  censor  will 
not  allow  us  to  mention. 

The  ".9"  Times  has  a  column  called 
"Our  Own  Little  French  Lessons."  It 
apparently  will  bo  devoted  to  first  aid 
to  the  hungry.  In  its  opening  instructions 
it  says  of  the  lang^uage: 

The  French  language  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  Egyptian  pyramid  turned 
u|)side  down.  The  apex  of  this  pyramid 
of  language  rests  on  the  word  covihien 
(pronounced  come-b(»-Ann).  Once  you 
hav»>  mastered  this  word  you  have  gained 
th(>  fundamentals  of  French. 

Having  instructed  the  lower  gra(l(>  in  th(> 
use  of  a  few  nouns  in  the  food-class,  of 
which  "du  pain,  du  heurre,  et  fromage"  are 
described  as  the  PVench  tricolor,  th(> 
arlicl(<  advi.ses  the  student  that  h»>  is  ready 
to  enter  any  French  buvette  without  fear 
of  serious  consequences,  and  says: 

OptMiing  the  door  with  a  jaunty  air 
(whatever   that   is),    vou   smile  and   say, 


Real  Pleasure! 

T  1I7HY  not  make  gardening  a  real 
"  '  pleasure  by  using  a  Pull-Easy.' 
It  stirs  the  soil  thoroughly — and  does 
it  easily.  Can  be  used  as  a  rake  or 
cultivator— the  handiest  tool  in  the 
garden.    The 

DULL-EA5U 

ADJUSTABLE 

GARDEN  CULTIVATOR 

Is  Instantly  adjustable 
from  7   to   18  inches. 
Gets  right  up  close  to 
the   plants.     Middle 
tooth  removable  for  work- 
ing two  rows  at  once. 

For  sale  by  most  dealers. 
If  your  dealer  cant  supply 
you,  send  dealer's  name  and 
$1.50   ($2.00  in   Canada)   and 
your   Pull-Easy  will  be  for- 
warded at  once  by  Parcel  Post, 
prepaid.  Literature  on  requeat 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superioritT  qairkly  become* 

plain  to  the  maa  or  woman  who  iuvostig.ites. 


G:ianl -liimverefe 


YELLOW 

KING 
HUMBERT 


IT  is  well  that  we  keep  tlie  luune  rtres 
burning,  also  well  that  tiie  home  grounds 
everywhere  in  America  he  kejit  at  our  liest 
standards.  No  plants  make  siu'li  an  effective 
Sinnmer  showing  in  lawns  and  borders.  For 
20  years  we  have  specialized  in  tliese  Grand 
Tropical  Plants.  Here  are  our  choicest 
three  for  1918 — 

YELLOW  KING  HUMBERT  ,  ,4-^ 

l-'iist  lluiiil  Vi-llow  I'.iiin.i  (Ail.Kii  M-lli>\v.  spot- 
ted rol,  urrrii  iDliai;.-.  I 'ni-nu.ill.-<l  in  its  ma«- 
nifu-t'iue.     Each.  2.Sc;  doi.,  $i.50. 

KING  HUMBERT  •'-'r,',,'^'"; '"^JT?* 

_^^^^^.^^^^^^__^.^_  .iiul  bost  scarlet- 
tiowiTid.  llr^m^^■  lra\  I'll  C'aiiiia. 

Kxtra  sl^i-.  ouch,  iOc;  tloz.,  S2.00. 

HUNGARIA  A'v-f"o'  TI.o  mo>.t  «-onderful 
^^^_^__^__  rink  C  anna.  Planted  alone 
or  with  \  i-lU)\v  King  llumlxTt.  thecfle^-t  is  mag- 
nilu't-nt  tu  Im-IioIU.     Each,  iSc;  doz.,  $2.25. 

3  each  of  above  (o  plants) prepaid.  J2.00 

6  ouch  of  above  (iK  planti) prepaid.    i.SO 

All  olhfr  Ifadfrs  in  Catirias,  RosfS.  Gladioli  and  Hardy 
Perennials,  described  in  our  t  ^2-page  catalonui ,  "Gar- 
dening llliistraled."     Mailed  FKF.F.  everywhere. 

VAUGHAN'S    SEED    STORE 

.^1-.^.^  \V.   Kiindolph   .Street.  l>ept.  I>.         <:Hf(;.\GO 
4l-4i  Uurilay  .Street,  Dept.   1).  NEW  YORK 
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Some  National 
Achievements  of  1917 

A  Statement  by  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

IN  the  everyday  turmoil  of  preparing  gigantically  for  a  great  world  war, 
with  some  details  here  and  there  going  wrong  before  the  great  machine  is 
well  oiled  and  running  smoothly,  we  are  very  apt  to  get  a  clouded  view 
of  what  in  reality  is  being  accomplished. 

Therefore  the  question  is  pertinent — what  did  the  country  actually  achieve 
in  1917? 

A  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  record  for  the  year  in  producing  some  of  the 
essential  resources  with  which  I  am  familiar  through  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 


Our  three-quarters  of  a  million  coal  miners 
produced  644,000,000  tons  of  coal,  an  in- 
crease of  54,000,000  tons  over  the  previous 
year,  notwithstanding  transportation  con- 
ditions in  certain  regions  were  worse  than 
ever  before  in  the  industry. 

In  the  production  of  petroleum  we  broke  all 
previous  records  with  an  output  of  nearly 
342,000,000  barrels,  14%  greater  than  the 
former  record  output  of  nearly  301,000,000 
barrels  in  1916. 

Of  iron  ore,  the  basis  of  all  our  guns  and 
ships,  and  one  of  the  most  vital  war  needs, 
we  produced  over  75,000,000  gross  tons; 
whereas  our  normal  production  has  been 
about  55,000,000  tons. 

We  produced  640,000  tons  of  lead,  an  in- 
crease of  17,000  tons  over  1916. 

Of  sulphuric    acid    we    produced     in    1917 


The  Hercules  Powder  Company  is  glad  to 
give  publicity  to  this  statement  by  Secretary 
Lane.  Our  interest  in  the  figures  he  cites  is 
dual.  They  show  graphically  the  steps 
which  the  Nation  is  taking  toward  victory. 
They  have  to  do  with  a  phase  of  the 
Country's  industrial  life  with  which  we  are 
very  familiar. 


(stated  in  terms  of  6o°B.  acid)  600,000  tons 
more  than  in  191 6. 

The  increased  outputs  of  these  war-making 
materials  show  very  clearly  how  faithful, 
how  energetic,  how  patriotic  has  been  the 
army  of  miners  upon  whose  efforts  depends 
our  production  of  these  vital  supplies. 

Certainly,  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  re- 
sults I  have  recorded  we  have  not  been  lax. 
We  have  met  in  a  great  way  the  great  de- 
mands of  an  unprecedented  situation.  If 
the  demands  increase  this  year  our  efforts 
will  also  increase.  What  we  must  achieve 
we  shall. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Hercules  explosives  have  played  and  are 
playing  a  vital  part  in  the  production  of 
the  very  resources  which  Mr.  Lane  men- 
tions, resources  essential  for  the  winning  of 
the  war.  Without  the  use  of  explosives  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  mine  the 
vast  quantities  of  metals  and  minerals  of 
which  he  speaks. 


ffEIlCVLES  POWDEIl  CO. 

Chicago     Hazleton,  Pa.    Memphis      Pittsburg,  Kan.     Salt  Lake  City     St. Louis 

Denver      Joplin  New  York   Pittsburgh,  Pa.      San  Francisco       Wilmington,  Del. 
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NouxWouseNeeds 
BayStateCoating 


WHETHER  it's  old  or  just 
built  it  needs  this  coating. 
Here's  why:  If  your  house 
is  new,  t'.e  concrete,  brick  or  stucco 
walls  are  just  as  you  want  them — 
bright,  clean,  attractive.  You're 
proud  of  their  looks. 

Tf  your  house  shows  marks  of  time,  you 
long  for  the  newness  which  has  worn  off. 
You  envy  the  appearance  of  the  new 
house  across  the  way.  That's  why  you 
need  Bay  State  Coating.  It  makes  the 
oldest  walls  new  —  makes  them  water- 
proof and  just  the  color  you  desire.  It 
comes  in  white  and  a  variety  of  tints. 
Send  for  our  interesting  booklet.  No.  41. 
showing  and  telling  about  houses  and 
buildings  made  new  with  a  coat  or  two. 
Tell  us  what  tint  you  want  and  we'll  send 
a  sample. 

Bay  State  Cement  Crack-Filler 

is  the  first-aid  treatment  to 
walls  that  crack.  It  is  easily 
applied  and  not  detectable.  A 
can  in  the  house  is  as  necessary 
as  "tack  and  hantnicr." 

WADSWORTH,    HOWLAND 

8e.  company,  Inc. 
Paint   and    Varnish    Manufacturers 

Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  Office:   Architects' Bldg. 

The  George  Faeber  Residence,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  which  has  been  protected 
and  bea  u tified  with 
•Bay  State."      _,^    Architect,  QusBohm 


Vegetable    Growing   for   Amateurs 


.\  practical  handbook  by  H.  H.  Thomas,  the  well-known 
gardening  expert,  showing  how  to  sow,  plant  and  culti- 
vate all  kinds  of  vegetables,  salads,  and  useful  herbs, 
how  to  prepare  soils,  etc.      Cloth.  illuslroKJ,  by  mail,  e>7c. 

Fnnk  &  WarnalU  Company,  354-60  Fonrtb  Are.,  New  York 


VAUGHAN'S  HAZEL  SIZE 


Ol.l  I  C^TI     f°''  Karly  Green  or  Large  Winter 
Jf^Xx^Xb    Onions.    White,  Red  or  Yellow. 
Pint,  JOc;  quart,  50c;  prepaid. 

Vaughan's  Bullc  Seeds  of  new 
crop  are  now  ready.  You  can't 
order  too  early  this  year,  many 
are  scarce  and  will  soon  be  gone. 
Vaughan'sSeed  Book  for  1918 
tclis  the  whole  story.  Mailed  FREK. 
East  and  West.  Largest  growers  of 
Onions,  Cabbage,  and  Radish  have  used  Vaughan's  Seeds 
lor  more   thau  forty  years.     Write  for  a  copy  today. 

WMUUnfin  O  OCCU  OlUnC  43.D  Barclay  Sl.,  NRWYORK 


GroiVi 


I5:-P<^i:'  "'<" 


GIADIOU 

FLOW^ERS    ALL   <1«  1 
SUMMER      FOR   M*  *■ 

Tlidp  is  no  flovirr  I li.it  is  vo  rasilv 
grown  and  blooms  so  readily  a^ 
I  lie  (;i,idiolUN.  The  long  apikoniire 
gracefiil  and  faacinaling  in  their 
great  array  of  colors;  if  rut  at 
lirst  flower  oi>cnB  and  Blacrd  in 
water,  the  flowerii  develop  for  a 
wHrW.  even  to  (he  last  bud.  foin- 
Mience  planting  in  April  and  re- 
l)eat  at  lo-day  intervals  until  end 
of  .lune,  and  you  will  have  flowers 
until  late  Autumn.  I.eaHet  "Mitw 
totirow"    imlud<-d   in  <'a<li  onlri. 

"Homewood"   Gladiolus 

Fine  BoKx,    Manr  Kiodi  Mixed 
FOR     $1.00     MAILED    FREE 

mt  r>?iir  T'l  w  It  !i  in  loiii  I  h  pD-^l  .il 
■  (ftnn  milt"*)  from  ("hiciiKo  or 
Npw  York.  Tor  further  zonoa 
iidd   16  rents  la    ntiinipt. 
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"  Honjour."  Dtju't  Uytcn  lo  what  the 
waitress  says!  It  will  throw  you  off  your 
Iravk.  Grab  a  seat  quietly  and  begin  in 
a  tiriu  and  .steady-  tone — "Oinelit,  du  pain, 
(III  beitrrc,  ct  fromage."  Then  stop.  For 
(lesipuatiriK  how  many  eggs,  use  your 
fingers.  If  ^ou  ha\o  an  appetite,  u.so  the 
senjaphore  code.  Kat  Aery  quietly  and 
don't  look  into  the  lady's  eyes.  Sueh  an 
aet  has  ))een  known  to  bring  on  a  flow 
of  language  that  may  ruin  a  man.  If  she 
sa>  s  she  has  no  lait  for  your  coffee,  don't 
blame  her.  Cows  work  on  an  uncertain 
scliedule  here. 

When  you  arc  finished,  go  up  to  the 
lady,  as.surno  a  tragic  look,  think  you 
are  Sapho,  and  ask,  "  Conibictt?"  (Make  the 
look  as  tragic  as  possible.  It  may  be  the 
difference  between  5  and  8  francs).  After 
sh(!  has  told  you  how  much,  look  sur- 
}>rized,  even  tho  you  don't  know  what  it's 
all  about.  Pay  her,  don't  bother  about 
countiug  your  change,  it's  quite  hopeless. 
Throw  her  a  fleeting  smile  and  two  sous, 
and  say  Bon — something — jour,  soir,  nuit, 
it's  your  choice. 

Repeat  this  process  regularly  for  seven 
or  eight  weeks  until  you  can  do  it  without 
turning  an  eyelash.  We  warn  you,  how- 
e\er,  against  trying  to  say  anything  to  the 
lady  beyond  what  you  have  learned.  She'll 
answer  you,  but  then  what'/  .  .  .  She 
looks  sillj',  30U  look  ridiculous,  both  turn 
around,  you  begin  to  w^alk  to  tho  door. 
Si.c  sons  look  like  a  fortune  compared 
to  your  feelings  in  money.  You  part  by 
mutual  agreement.  .  .  .  We  can't  make 
tho  warning  too  strong. 


CARING  FOR  THE  WAR-DEBILITATED 
CHILDREN  OF  GERMANY 


<  O  UFF 
O  Unt 


Vaughan's  Seed  Store 


.^I-I>  Randolph  .Street 
41-U  Barclay  Stroct 


<:hi«;.\«;o 

NKW  VORK 


UFFER  Little  Children  to  Come 
ito  Me,'  but  not  the  Children  of 
Strikers!" 

Tho  not  e-xprest  in  just  those  words  this 
is  tho  sentiment  of  a  w^ealthy  German 
landowner  w^ho  had  been  asked  to  again 
shelter  for  tho  summer  on  his  estate  some 
children  from  tho  cities  and  industrial 
sections  of  Germany.  And  singularly 
enough  a  German  editor  had  humanity 
enough  to  discern  tho  contradictory 
I)hilanthropy,  as  well  as  the  spirit  to  use 
the  words  as  a  head-line  over  tho  philan- 
thropist's letter. 

Tho  every  effort  has  evidently  been  made 
to  prevent  the  outside  world  from  learning 
tho  real  conditions  in  Germany  much  has 
leaked  out  of  tho  country  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  .scarcity  of  foodstuffs  and  the 
use  of  substitutes  on  the  children's  h(>alth. 
This  lack  of  the  usual  food  materials  has 
prest  especially  hard  upon  tho  childnm 
in  (lii>  cities.  During  the  sumnuT  of  lOlT, 
an  t)rganization,  which  was  centralized 
in  Herlin,  but  e-\iended  throughout  Ger- 
many, made  definite  and  e.xtended  efforts 
to  transport  children  from  the  cities  and 
givo  them  a  residence  extending  fnun 
weeks  to  months  in  different  parts  of  tlu* 
country. 

An  article  in  Vortrdrl.'^,  by  a  City  Coun- 
selor of  Charlottenburg,  describes  both  the 
means  taken  and  tho  ends  rtmchod  in  1917, 
and  the  purjjose  and  plans  for  the  present 
year.  The  intention,  as  stated  in  this 
article,  is  to  place,  if  possible,  six  luMKlnd- 


thousand  children,  whose  homes  are  now 
in  the  city,  for  some  months  in  the  coun- 
try, one  hundred-thousand  of  these  to  be 
drawn  from  Berlin  and  its  immediate 
environs.  Describing  what  was  accom- 
plished last  year  and  the  methods,  the 
writer  says: 

The  different  communities  of  Greater 
Berlin — with  a  single  exception — sub- 
st^ribed  large  sums,  in  order  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses,  such  as  payment  of 
fares  and  the  Uke.  It  secured  in  the 
province  of  East  Prussia  alone  places  for 
seventy  thousand  children,  gratis,  pro- 
vided only  the  expenses  thither  were  pro- 
vided for.  The  children  were  instructed 
at  the  schools  to  give  in  their  names  and 
submit  to  an  examination  by  the  school 
l)hysician  prior  to  being  furnished  trans- 
portation. It  developed  afterward  that 
the  mothers  frequently  concealed  diseases 
in  the  children  which  really  made  them 
unfit  for  the  journey,  and  these  troubles 
were  discovered  only  after  the  journey  had 
begun. 

The  departure  was  taken  in  the  evening, 
in  order  that  the  children  might  arrive  at 
the  place  of  central  distribution  in  the 
early  morning.  The  greater  part  of  the 
special  cars  were  provided  bj'  the  railway 
management  free,  and  for  the  care  of  the 
children  there  were  both  railway -conductors 
and  special  officials  who  had  oversight. 
The  consequence  was  that  accidents  were 
especially  few^  At  one  of  the  junctions 
w^arm  soup  was  provided  for  the  children. 
Before  starting  out,  however,  one  dif- 
ficulty had  manifested  itself  which  re- 
quired immediate  attention.  This  was 
that,  owing  to  the  solicitude  of  the  mothers, 
many  of  the  children  had  altogether  too 
much  baggage.  So  that  a  rule  had  to  be 
made  that  the  children  could  bring  only 
what  they  could  themselves  carry,  since 
otherwise  at  the  places  where  changes 
were  made  from  train  to  train  confusion 
and  trouble  for  the  conductors  would  in- 
evitably result. 

It  had  happened,  unfortunately,  in 
East  Prussia,  that  housewives  and  farmers 
had  frequently  desired  to  take  girls  into 
their  houses,  but  fewer  boys  were  desired. 
So  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  house- 
wife who  had  desired  to  take  a  girl  into 
the  house  refused  to  accept  a  boy  from 
Berlin,  but  with  a  little  pressing  and  some- 
times after  a  somewhat  stirring  interview, 
most  of  them  accepted  the  exchange,  which 
very  frequentlj^  turned  out  fortunately  for 
both  parties.  Of  course  the  girls  were  of 
greater  use  to  the  housewiAcs  in  the  per- 
forming of  such  duties  as  care  of  the  wash- 
ing, and  it  was  speedily  discovered  that  our 
city  girls  had  been  well  brought  up  and 
were  well  fitted  for  the  performance  of 
household  duties  in  the  countrk'. 

The  outfitting  of  the  children  was  in 
gt>neral  excelhuit.  The  delieale  clothing 
and  white  shoes  of  girls  are  in  the  future 
to  be  left  at  home.  If  tht^re  is  a  choice 
])ossible,  it  is  recommended  to  take  dark 
clothing,  since  in  the  country  the  more 
delicate  materials  more  quickly  wear  out 
and  also  require  greater  care. 

The  stay  of  the  children  in  the  country' 
had  exceedingly  good  results.  All  of  them 
gained  in  weight,  some  of  them  a.*^  much  a~s 
twenty-eight  ]>ounds.  Tlu^  relation  be- 
tween the  children  and  the  house  parents 
where  they  stayed  was,  for  the  most  part, 
exceedingly  cordial,  so  that  when  they 
came  to  part  tears  were  shed  on  both  sides. 
Inltn-tunately,  howev(>r,  it  must  bo  said 
that  the  parents  of  the  children,  during 
the  hitter's  stay  in  tho  country,  manifested 
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*  Man's  ihhutnanity  to  Man  makes  countless  thousands  mourn'' 


February  26,  1871 

A  noted  Frenchman  wrote: 

''It  is  announced  that  the  Prus- 
sians will  occupy  us  tomorroiv. 
Tomorrow  the  enemy  will  be 
amongst  us.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  all-embracing  sadness ^ 


L-TOW    would    you    relish    a    similar 
announcement    in    your    morning 
paper? 

It  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  ever 
making  such  an  announcement,  that 
Uncle  Sam  now  asks  you,  again,  to  lend 
him  money  for  the  more  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

The  Kaiser  is  showing  us  what  the 
world  would  be  like  if  Kultur  had  its 
way.  We  see  the  plight  of  Belgium, 
of  Serbia,  of  Poland,  of  Northern  France, 
of  Roumania,  of  Russia,  of  even  the 
little  neutral  nations  of  Europe. 

When  a  man  deliberately  defies  the 
law,  the  guardians  of  the  law  put  him 
under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace. 

Uncle  Sam  means  to  put  the  Kaiser 
under  Liberty  Bonds  to  keep  the  peace. 
And  he  expects  every  loyal  American 
citizen  to  help  him  do  the  job  up  brown. 

You  bought  a  bond  of  the  First  Liberty 
Loan.  Then  came  the  Second  Liberty 
Loan — you  bought  another  bond.    But  - 
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lO^^and  2  for  2^^ 
* 

General  Cigar  Co,,  Inc. 

119  W. 40th  St.,  NewYorkCitv 
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ft  Is  ,So  Ea;sy 
To  Ma\^Q  tTiQ 
Nqw  Dull  Finish 


This  handsome  wood  finish — the 
hand-rubbed  effect — which  is  much 
more  beautiful  than  the  old  high 
polish,  more  lustrous  than  the  flat 
Mission  finish,  has  always  required 
careful  rubbing  down  by  hand  to 
produce. 

Now  you  can  get  the  same  result 
with  Lucas Velvo'Tone  Finish;  com' 
bine  staining,  varnishing  and  the 
hand-rubbed  effect  in  one  operation. 
With  this  remarkable  product  you 
can  change  your  woodwork  or  furni' 
ture  to  any  desired  shade,  and  give  it 
the  most  beautiful  finish  known, 
i^sk  your  dealer  for 


For  All  ^oodwor\  and  Furniture 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  'Velvo' 
Tone  color  card;  or  send  us  30c  for  can 
lar^e  enough  to  finish  two  chairs.  Choice 
of  Old  Oak,  Golden  Oak,  Fumed  Oak, 
Weathered  Oak,  Zarina  Green,  Black 
Flemish  or  Natural.  Send  35c  for  either 
Rich  Mahogany  or  Dark  MahoJ^any. 
Booklet  on  how  and  where  to  use  Velvo- 
Tone  on  request. 
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1    Lucas 

i  SffilAls,  VARNISHES  ANOPBODVttS 

ij  AaiCh.SOFT.MANDRUBBtp 
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Turning  the  Spotlight  on  Prussian  Politics 


"GERMANY 
UNDER 
THREE 

EMPERORS" 


The   Princes*  Catherine   Radziwill, 

author  of  "Memories  of  Forty 
Years,"  "Sovereigns  and  Stati.-smen 
of  Kuroi)e,''  etc.,  etc.,  has  now  given 
the  world  .i  unique  account  of  Prus- 
sian underground  diplomacy  under 
the  title 

Facts  from  Official  Sources 

Records  of  private  ronvcrsiitions  with  statesmen  in 
various  court  circles,  letters  from  highly  placed  dig- 
nit.iries  in  ( Jermany  and  elsewhere,  governmental  di.s- 
patches.and  other  unusual  means  of  information  have 
l)een  utilized, together  with  avast  number  of  incidents 
store.!  in  a  particularly  retentive  memory,  to  paint 
this  remarkable  picture  of  backstairs  politics  and 
autocratic  methods  of  achieving  a  place  in  the  sun. 

The  Famous  Ems  Telegram 

bvthe  adroit  rearraniringof  which  the  Chancellor  was 
able  to  precipitate  the  Franco-  Prussian  war.isgiven  in 
its  original  and  final  form,  the  many  unscrupulous 
actions  of  the  Prussian  military  ring  from  that  day 
to  this  are  exposed,  and  daylight  is  let  in  upon  a  host 
of  secrets  never  intended  for  popular  inspection. 


This  book  makes  public  for  the  first 
time  much  new  and  interesting  ma- 
terial regarding  the  secret  ambitions 
of  the  rulers  of  Germany  and  the  far- 
reaching  intrigues  of  their  famous 
minister,  Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  bid 
for  empire. 


Exceptional  Opportunities 

for  obtaining  iTiforniation  have  come  to  the  author 
and  she  has  profited  by  them  to  the  reader's  great  ad 
vantage.  She  shows  us  the  seed  of  militarism  planted, 
watered,  growing  up  into  a  mighty  tree  that  threr.tens 
to  oversliadow  tne  world.  The  nart  played  hv  eacli 
of  the  three  Emperors  and  the  C'nancellor  is  told  in  a 
series  of  illuminating  chapters  that  lay  harethe  story 
of  the  Prussian  dream  ot  world  dominion. 

The  Letter  to  Count  AndrassT 

written  two  days  before  Bismarck  saw  Kmperor 
William  I.  relative  to  the  Austro-fJerman  Treaty,  in 
which  he  affirms  that  his  master  (tuflioi  izfif  him  to 
arrange  it,  with  other  astonishing  statements  of  a 
similar  character,  is  given  in  full  for  the  information 
of  the  public. 


Royal  8vo,    bound  in  purple  cloth  with  gold  lettering,   390  page; 
with  8  full-page  portrait*.      $4.00;   by  mail,    $4.17 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.   New  York  City 


very- little  feeling  toward  the  people  with 
whom  the  children  stayed.  But  with  the 
return  of  the  children  there  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  fiamilies  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country-  a  lively  correspondence  that  grew 
to  considerable  dimensions. 

According  to  the  ministerial  decree  of 
December  31,  1917,  children  of  the  middle 
classes  are  to  be  included  in  the  missions 
to  the  country.  From  Charlottcnburg 
last  year  we  had,  among  eight  thousand 
children  sent  to  the  country,  about  four 
hundred  from  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  war,  some  part  of 
the  so-called  better  classes  have  suffered 
greatly,  and  it  is  consequentlj-  justified  in 
individual  instances  to  care  for  the  children 
of  these  people.  It  will  be  possible  to  give 
these  somewhat  stiflfer  injunctions  this 
year  which  are  grounded  upon  the  fact 
that  relations  with  their  hosts  last  year 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Some 
of  the  farmers  reported  that  their  expe- 
rience with  the  children  of  the  so-called 
better  families  was  not  altogether  happy. 
The  latter  were  haughty  in  their  disposi- 
tion, and  said  that  they  could  not  associate 
with  "such  people,"  and  were  disposed  to 
make  complaint,  comparing  their  own 
situation  with  that  of  others  which  thej' 
thought  to  be  better.  The  thing  to  be 
guarded  against,  also,  is  that  parents  on 
the  first  complaint  of  a  child  on  account  of 
homesickness  had  the  child  brought  home 
again.  The  parents  who  in  their  letters 
gave  their  children  good  advice,  for  the 
most  part,  found  that  the  children  rec- 
onciled themselves  to  their  situation. 
Of  the  eight  thousand  Charlottcnburg 
children  only  some  three  hundred — and 
that  partly  on  account  of  homesickness  or 
other  complaint — were  withdrawn;  indeed, 
some  of  these  were  sent  home  on  account 
of  bad  behavior,  while  four  hundred  chil- 
dren remained  in  the  country  during  the 
winter. 

The  schooling  of  the  children  in  the 
coimtry  proceeds  with  the  assistance  of  a 
number  of  teachers  of  both  sexes  from  the 
large  cities.  The  housing  of  the  children, 
singly  or  in  small  groups,  in  families  proves 
a  better  plan  than  to  house  them  in  larger 
groups  upon  the  estates,  tho  it  must  be 
said  that  nothing  Avas  oiiiitted  on  these 
estates  to  care  for  the  housing  with  all 
regard  to  the  children's  comfort  and  health. 
In  the  future  the  best  result  is  looked  for 
upon  the  farm  homesteads.  There  the 
child  belongs  to  the  familj^  and  responds 
to  stimulus  to  light  work,  which  tii>on  the 
farm  is  always  to  he  found,  and  so  b(>comes 
useful  in  this  v.ay.  On  the  return  some 
of  the  children  reported  with  pride  how  a 
farmer  entrusted  to  tlieni  alon(>  such  mat- 
ters as  bringing  fodder  from  the  field  to  the 
farm  buildings. 

For  the  coming  summer  it  is  already 
announ('<>d  that  it  will  no  longer  be  possible 
for  children  to  bo  placed  in  families  with- 
out paynuMit.  Parents  are  obligated  to 
pay  a  small  sum,  which  is  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  committee  women  of  the  respective 
communities.  These  sums,  being  col- 
lected at  the  home  base,  will  be  paid  over 
to  sonu^  authority  in  the  district  to  which 
the  children  go,  and  by  that  authority  be 
distributed  to  the  individuals.  But  the 
parents  are  to  understand  that  this  small 
payment  does  not  warrant  any  assumption 
of  siijx^riority  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
The  latter  are  especially  to  lie  attentive 
to  the  fact  that  the  hosts  have  a  good 
right  to  demaiul  of  them  small  services. 
That  horet(>fon>  nothing  excessive  has  l>een 
asked  of  the  children  is  assured  by  the  fact 
that  iu  Charlottcnburg  not  a  single  com- 
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plaiat   has   been   received   respecting   the 
treatment  of  the  children. 

The  article  in  V or  w arts  was  possibly 
evoked  by  two  small  articles  which 
appeared  some  days  before  in  the  same 
periodical.  One  of  these  was  headed: 
'"Suffer  Little  Children  to  Come  Unto 
Me,'  but  not  the  Children  of  Strikers:" 
The  substance  is  a  letter  from  a  wealths- 
landowner,  which  ran  as  follows: 

"Last  summer  I  had  for  four  or  five 
months  on  my  e.state,{outsid('  of  those  whom 
my  tenants  and  others  in  tlie  coinuuinity 
entertained,  thirty  children  from  industrial 
districts  of  West  Germam-  and  from  Berlin. 
I  have  just  received  a  new  request  from 
certain  of  the  country  councils  askin<j 
whether  this  summer  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  same  number  again.  Certainly  I  am 
prepared  to  do  this,  l)ut  only  und(T  the 
condition  that  the  childr(>n  bring  to  me 
from  the  respective  emjiloyers  in  the 
vicinitj'  a  certificate  to  the  eff(>ct  that  thosc^ 
to  whom  the  children  belong  ha\'e  not 
engaged  in  any  strike." 

The  writer  says  that  he  is  unwilling 
to  offer  his  hand  to  those  who,  insi)ired  ))\- 
"low,  country-hating  rcvilers  and  haters 
of  the  Fatherland,  who  in  Germany's 
worst  hour,  instigated  by  lo\ers  of  En- 
gland, America,  France,  and  the  other  foes 
of  Germany,  stabbed  the  bold,  victorious 
troops  in  the  back  by  their  betrayal  when 
thej-^  laid  down  their  tools  and  left  the  de- 
fenders undefended.  These  men  are  also 
traitors  to  the  noble  house  of  HohenzoUern, 
to  which  the  Fatherland  is  so  much  in- 
debted, and  place  limits  upon  the  power  of 
a  Go\'ernment,  of  dijilomacy,  and  also  hem 
in  the  highest  military  command." 

The  Vorwdrlii  remarks  upon  this  that 
the  stay  of  children  from  the  (dty  is  not 
by  any  means  a  one-sided  affair  as  respecjts 
the  peasantry  in  the  country.  Many  of 
these  children  have  rights  worthih^  earned 
their  food  while  on  the  farms.  However, 
proceeds  the  editor,  "if  one  may  have  per- 
mission to  speak  his  mind,  isn't  this  a 
really  noble  attitude  of  mind,  to  avenge 
upon  the  children  the  political  opposition 
of  the  parents?" — a  habit  of  mind  which 
the  editor  does  not  share  with  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  estate  nor  with  the  Deulachc 
Tageszeilung,  in  which  the  letter  first 
appeared. 

Under  the  same  heading  there  appeared 
also  in  the  V  or  warts  a  letter  from  a  wealthy 
lady,  which  is  couched  in  almost  the  same 
terms  as  that  above  quoted.     She  says: 

"I  last  year  cared  for  a  colony  of  such 
children.  A  considerable  number  of  little 
ones  from  Berlin  have  found  themselves 
here  well  fed,  and  I  have  found  myself 
thanked  by  their  love.  But  should  I  this 
year  again  receive  the  children  of  people 
who  belong  to  the  betrayers  of  the  Father- 
land, who  do  their  utmost  in  order  that 
our  husbands  and  our  sons  at  the  front  shall 
be  hindered  thi*ough  the  senseless,  wicked 
betrayal  of  their  brothers  at  home?  I  fear 
that  this  year  there  will  be  considerable 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  country  folk 
to  receiving,  at  least  with  good-wiU,  the 
children  of  people  such  as  these." 


The  Diili-e.  Wilcox,  Fliiil    service    r';i  ..    rm.i.i, 
Specification  Roof.    Roofers:   L .  .s.  C'jiui-eU- 


'  Ruujiiig  Co.,  I'ruviiit'ui.t: .  K.  J. 


20  Year  Guaranty  Bond 


On  FORD  Service  Stations 

Most  of  the  large  flat  roofs  in  the 
United  States  carry  the  Barrett 
Specification  type  of  roof. 

But  for  covering  smaller  buildings 
with  a  roof-area  of  5,000  feet  or. 
more,  Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
are  equally  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical. These  are  the  reasons 
for  their  wide  popularity : 

First— Their  cost  per  year  of  service 
is  lower  than  any  other  permanent 
roof-covering. 

Second — They  cost  nothing  to 
maintain. 

Third — They  carry  a  Surety  Bond  Guaranty  for  twenty 
years — something  that  no  other  manufacturer  has  ever 
oflFered. 

Fourth — They  take  the  base  rate  of  fire  insurance. 

One  familiar  class  of  structures  in  this  country  are  the 
Ford  Service  Stations.  There  are  hundreds  of  them, 
some  large,  but  most  of  them  of  moderate  size.  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  cover  a  large  number  of  these. 


Iji  Hliliiri>>  TBttrrrjt.  *.  .^.. ^ 


The  Ford  Service  Station  at  Providence  writes : 

"We  wish  to  say  that  your  Barrett  Specification  Roofing  that  you  have  placed  on 

our  Service  Station  at  Aliens  Avenue  has  given  us  entire  satisfaction. 

"In  these  days  it  is  a  novelty  to  find  a  roofing-material  of  superior  stock  and 

workmanship,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  compliment  you  on  this  work." 

Before  you  order  a  roof  for  any  permanent  building  be  sure  to  look  into  the 

merits  and  cost  of  Barrett  Specification  Roofs. 


A  copy  of  The  Barrett  20-Year  Specification,  leHh  roofing  diafjrams, 
sent  free  on  request. 


The 


Company 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Birmingham 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Nashville        Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria 

THE   BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited.  Montreal  Toronto 

Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  .Sydney,  N.  S. 
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Certain-teed 


Paints  -Varnishes -Roof in 


\ 


A  perfectly 
mixed  paint 


Each  ingredient  in  Certain-teed  Paint  is 
selected  and  used  in  scientifically  correct 
proportions  to  produce  the  highest  quality 
paint.  Each  is  given  a  rigid  laboratory 
test  to  prove  quality. 

All  ingiedients  are  carefully  weighed  and 
measured,  as  used.  After  the  paint  is 
thoroughly  and  evenly  mixed  by  modern 
machinery,  each  can  is  tested  to  prove  the 
accuracy  of  mixing.  The  result  is  a  per- 
fectly mixed  paint  of  the  highest  quality 

The  Certain-teed  Policy: 

To  make  every  Certain-teed  product  from 
the  best  quality  of  materials;  to  use  modern 
methods  and  machinery  in  manufacturing; 
to  employ  skilled  experts;  to  manufacture 
on  a  scale  that  insures  minimum  costs ; 
and  to  sell  in  such  volumejthat  Certain-teed 
prices  are  possible. 

Under  this  policy  we  always  have  made 
and  will  continue  to  make  Certain-teed 
Roofing.  Also  under  this  policy  Certain- 
teed  Paints  and  Varnishes  can  be  made  to 
sell  at  such  reasonable  prices. 
Paint  makers  usually  charge  the  same  for 
each  color.  The  cost  of  expensive  colors 
determines  the  price  of  all-  Thus  most 
colors  pay  big  profits. 

Certain-teed  prices  vary  for  each  color, 
according  to  its  manufacturing  cost.  There- 
fore most  Certain-teed  Paints  cost  you 
less  than  competing  paints  of  anything  like 
the  same  high  quality. 

Certain' teed  Products    Corporation 

Officci  sod  wtrchooaet  in  the  principal  ciliei  of  Americ* 


JI»Mf4a.XadH^ja»ii 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


"Bored  to  death,  or  frightened  to  death 
— that's  all,  over  here,"  writes  Wallace 
Gibb,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  who  is  in  a 
hospital  in  Boulogne,  France,  convalesc- 
ing from  wounds  received  at  the  front. 
In  his  letter,  which  is  printed  in  the  Ne>v 
York  Evening  Sun,  he  saj's: 

Wouldn't  mind  being  an  instructor  to 
the  Siamese  Arm3\  That's  about  the  only 
peaceful  place  on  the  map. 

Still,  it's  great  sport  on  a  strofe.  Sud- 
denly banging  away  with  all  the  guns  on 
the  front  and  seeing  Jerry  send  up  SOS 
signals.  Sometimes  I  think  he  must  send 
up  all  the  rockets  he  has — I've  seen  it  look 
just  like  the  Fourth  of  July,  "Deceo,  the 
light !  ■'  you'll  say  to  your  gun  crew.  They'll 
look  up,  grin  through  all  the  grime,  and 
I  he  next,  shell  goes  home  in  the  chamber 
with  a  thud.  Some  one  shouts,  "That's 
the  stuff  tae  gie  'em!" 

I've  seen  the  men  wet,  weary,  fed  up, 
disgusted  with  the  mud  and  everything, 
then  get  "action,"  get  loaded  up,  stand 
by,  and  fire.  Perhaps  some  wag  Avill  shout 
the  old  quack  story — you  know  it:  "I've 
stood  in  the  market  square  for  two  years. 
If  my  pills  don't  do  any  good  they'll  do  no 
harm." 

The  lads  will  laugh  and  joke  with  each 
other,  working  all  the  time.  Their  spirits 
are  splendid  when  one  gets  right  down  to 
bedrock.  They  are  getting  used  to  it  all. 
One  of  the  lads  used  to  shake  his  finger 
in  Fritz's  direction  if  one  dropt  too  close, 
and  say,  "Oh,  naughty!  naughty!"  A 
man  who  can  raise  a  laugh  is  worth  a 
quid  per  hour  in  a  hot  show. 

The  only  time  a  sergeant  is  really 
l)opular  is  when  there  is  a  rum  issue. 
Quietly,  between  j'ou  and  me,  sergeant 
is  a  nuisance.  He  always  wants  to  know 
something  or  wants  a  fatigue  partj-  to  go 
somewhere,  and  the  average  "villger" 
hates  the  name  of  shovel  or  pick.  But 
when  the  sergeant  shouts:  "Now,  then, 
mj-  lucky  lads.  Rum  Up!"  there  are  cries 
of  "Kiss  me,  sergeant!"  "Do  you  re- 
member our  old  college  days,  Sarge?" 
"Didn't  I  carry  your  kit  once?"  and  so  on. 
It's  only  a  tiny  lot  they  get,  but  if  they 
have  been  firing  aU  night  and  day  and 
are  wet,  muddy,  and  cold,  it's  almost 
necessary. 

He  speaks  of  the  opposition  to  the 
ser\ing  of  "grog"  to  the  men  in  action 
and  suggests  that  the  objectors  try  a 
twenty-hour  stretch  in  the  trenches  in  the 
rain.     Besides,  he  says: 

The  rum  is  issued  only  twice  a  week. 
If  your  tea  consisted  of  a  mug  of  tea  and 
one  slice  of  bread  or  biscuits  taken  in  (he 
open,  and  it  gets  to  about  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  then — well,  think  it  over.  It's 
one  of  the  privileges,  and  the  men  resent 
any  one  trying  to  take  it  away.  And  they 
have  the  idea  that  the  man  who  is  trying 
to  do  so  is  seated  in  an  easy  chair  in  front 
of  a  great,  big  fire,  with  sUppers  on,  and  a 
hot  lemon  -  squash  beside  him — one  of 
the  blighters  who  opens  his  paper  in  the 
morning  and  says,  "I  see  we  have  ad- 
vanced again  in  wet  weather,"  and  goes 
to  his  business  quite  chirpy*  about  it. 

Nobody  is  made  to  take  the  inim; 
in  fact,  it's  the  other  way  about,  for 
various  reasons.  Comprity?  Ask  the 
issuer.  Long  story  about  rum — rummy 
story,  in  fact. 

Hearing  some  wild  rumors  aliout  Uncle 


Sam's  air  service.  Some  service!  Five 
different  men  have  the  number  of  planes 
up  to  about  10,000,000.  All  the  sanR>, 
the  more  the  memer,  eh?  Hope  they 
blacken  the  sky  going  over  in  droves. 
Fritz  asked  for  it,  anj'how. 

We  have  gi-eat  e.xpeetations  for  the 
spring  from  Uncle  Sam,  and  good  luck 
to  him!  Hope  your  birds  give  it  to  him 
thick  and  heavy,  for  these  nights  w(>  have 
sat  in  the  dark  and  listened  to  the  hum 
of  his  engines  and  tried  to  figure  out  the 
strength  of  a  piece  of  corrugated  iron 
comjjared  with  that  of  a  bomb  dropt 
from  1.000  feet  above. 

Shells  are  not  so  bad — but  liombsl 
They  didn't  use  them  at  Bannockburn, 
did  they? 

No  news  from  here.  Things  don't 
happen  here  tmless  somebody  comes 
in  late.  Then  one  colonel,  one  regimental 
sergeant-major,  one  policeman  sergeant 
and  assistant,  one  orderly  sergeant,  and 
witnessi>s^  solemnly  swear  "that  accused 
was  twenty  minutes  late — very  serious 
offense.  Three  days'  pay  stopt.  About 
turn.  Qui(!k  march — halt,  left  turn. 
Accused  put  on  cap.  Dis-miss!"  Terri- 
ble— makes  the  fellow  feel  like  Charles 
Peace.  Burk  and  Hare  and  Koch  and 
Crippen  were  children  in  crime  compared 
to  him.  I  suppose  it  has  to  be  done  or  the 
camp  would  be  out  en  bloc.  Notice  the 
French,  what?    Or  is  it  Latin? 


From  far  across  the  seas  comes  an  echo 
of  the  Halifax  disaster.  Lieut.  Donald  B. 
Wurzburg,  of  the  Nineteenth  Squadron, 
Aviation  Section,  United  States  Signal 
Corps,  writes  to  his  father  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  the  letter  is  printed  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald.    He  says: 

In  j^our  letter  you  spoke  about  a  re- 
cent Halifax  disaster  and  wondered  if 
I  had  heard  of  it.  Yes,  I  not  only  heard 
of  it,  but  I  saw  something  of  it  myself. 
We  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  dis- 
aster occurred  just  two  days  after  it 
had  happened,  and  we  remained  there 
a  week.  I  didn't  see  much  of  it,  how- 
ever, as  we  were  not  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  the  rescue  work. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  not  allowed 
to  leave  oixr  ship,  but  we  helped  financially 
to  the  extent  of  $2,300. 

My  personal  contribution  was  $20,  and 
I  am  only  sorry  I  didn't  feel  able  to  give 
more.  It  was  a  most  deplorable  accident, 
and  the  weather  following  was  terrible 
— a  fierce  blizzard  and  bitter  cold,  and  the 
worst  part  of  all  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
so  unnecessary.  It  was  rather  hard  for 
us  to  sit  passively  by  and  not  be  allow(>d 
to  take  any  active  part,  but  we  had  to  do  it 
for  seven  days.  My  squadron — l.W  men — 
gave  $540,  some  of  the  boys  contributing 
their  last  dollar!  Isn't  that  a  wonderful 
spirit?     And  isn't  it  characteristic? 

In  a  previous  letter,  which  was  printed 
in  The  Digest,  the  Lieutenant  wrote 
briefly  of  his  quarters  in  an  old  monast(>ry 
that  he  then  had  not  had  time  to  explore, 
and  in  which  he  expected  to  find  "dun- 
geons and  secret  chambers."  Even  tho 
such  dark  mysteries  of  the  past  failed  to 
discover  themselves,  interesting  evidences 
of  a  romantic  age  were  revealed,  and  of 
them  he  wTites: 

We  are  stiU  in  our  old  monastery  and 
are  now  pretty  well  settled.  It's  really 
a  wonderfid  old  place;  it  would  fascinate 
you,  I'm  sure.     Yesterday   I   explored    it 


New-Day  House- 
Cleaning  Methods 

Demand  a 

BISSELUS 

Vacuum  Sweeper 


BISSELL  Carpet  Sweepers  and 
Vacuum  Sweepers  give  present- 
day  housewives  a  combination 
that  keeps  their  rugs  and  carpets 
clean  all  year  'round.  This  new-day 
sweeping  combination  has  made 
broom  sweeping  out  of  date. 

For  every-day  sweeping  use  the 
Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  with  the  scien- 
tific patented  "Cyco"  Ball  Bearings. 

For  the  more  thorough  weekly 
cleaning  a  Bissell  Vacuum  Sweeper 
keeps  your  rugs  and  carpets  sanitar- 
ily clean. 

Our  stai?  of  mechanical  experts 
have  built  into  this  sweeper  many 
Improvements  you  can  find  in  no 
other  device  of  its  kind. 

AlwBys  ready,  smooth-running,  easily 
emptied,  ami  with  powerful  euction,  you 
will  be  satibfied  with  no  other  make. 

Don't  put  off  a  single  day  longer  the 
purchnse  of  this  wonderful  household 
machine. 

Prices  $6.00  to  $12.50;  Bissoll  Carpet 
Sweepers  with  tho  pntf  nted  "Cvco"  Ball 
BearinKsSS  26  to  $6.25— depending  on  style 
and  locality. 

At  dealers  evert/where. 
Wrnte  today  for  booklet. 

BISSELL  Carpet  sweeper  Co. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Sweeper  Makers 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Made  in  Oniaiia,  too. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 
A  handy  book  for  oflficc  or  home  which  answers  simply  and 
practically  all  puzzling  grammar  questions.  By  mnil,  8  j  cents. 
FUNK  &  W.XfJNALI.S  COMP.VNV  NEW  YORK 


Base  and  Floors 
one  continuous 
piece. 


,;  Put  On  Like  Plaster — Wears  Like  Iron 

I         It  ;s  a  composition    mat/rial.  easily  applied  in  plastic  form 

1  ovei  <)ld  3r  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  foundn- 

^  turn— Laid  3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does  not  crack,  peel  or  com.- 

,  loobe  from  foundation. 
M         It  presents  a  continuous  fine  e^ratned.   smooth,   non  si  ;i 

Uj  pery  surface,  practically  a  seamless   tile— No  crack,  cr* 

t^  or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moiatur' 

[a  noii>cless  and  does  not  fatijrue. 

|1  The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bath  Room,  Laundry,  Porch,  Gaiajri", 
I  Rctaurant.  Theater.  Hotel.  Factory,  Office  Building:  P.ail 
)  roa<J  Station.  Hospital— all  place.s  where  a  beautiful,  s\ih- 
'j      '.t.intial  and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.     Full  information 
"4      and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

4     IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

'^      952  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

On  the  Market  in  years 


Hi 
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IIIAIIII    MdDKr,.    »l>lli   (....I..    Kr.-.kWn 


fOUiNIAI,  JKiUKl,,  I«i0  f.  o.  b.  Brwklyo 


I  Enjoy  a  "BOSSERT"  Summer!  | 

I  ^  I  ^HIS  summer,  give  yourself  and  family  a  change —  M 

J  X   not  only  in  location,  but  in  mode  of  living.    Get  close  M 

M  to  nature!      Pick  out  a  delightful  spot  on  the  shore  of  a  M 

M  lake  or  in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  put  up  one  of  the  M 

M  beautiful,  cozy,  inexpensive  g 

I         Bossert  Houses  I 


and  enjoy  the  fun  ;ind  independence 
of  outdoor  life  without  any  of  its  dis- 
comforts. You  will  save  money,  too, 
by  saving  the  war-time  costs  of  living 
at  summer  resorts.  And  you'll  own  a 
permanent  summer  home  that  will 
keep  a  worth-while  amount  of  money 
in  your  pocket  ever>'  summer  for  years 
to  come. 

Bossert  Houses  are  quickly  and  easily 
put  up  and  just  as  conveniently  taken 


down,  enabling  you  to  change  the 
location  of  your  house  as  your 
fancy  dictates.  Simple  and  complete 
instructions  for  assembling  are  fur- 
nished. 

Bossert  Houses  are  sturdy  and  sub- 
stantial, and  offer  remarkable  value. 
Their  prices  are  much  lower  than  the 
cost  would  be  were  you  to  attempt 
to  duplicate  them  in  the  old-fashioned, 
expensive  hand-labor  way. 


Send  18c.  for  catalog  Mhowing  the  many  Bossert  models  representative  of  all 
approved  architectural  styles  and  at  a  wide  range  of  prices 


■Ml  * 

1 


tAI.IKDUNIA  MOOK.I,,  ?:):)0  f .  o.  I).   Brooklyn 


POCONO  MODEL.  $5 


f.o.  h     lir.ykl-,  1 


=  All  details  of  Bossert  construction  are  fully  covered  by  U.  S.  patents  = 

I     LOUIS  BOSSERT  &  SONS,  Inc.,  1307  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     | 


The  World's  Greatest 

It  it  the  u.  s.  rmtai      T^iici-rK^GG 

S<Tvl(-f  whirh  n"t  ..nly        JL»  l*011Xt/03 

Hindi  tojrthfr  all  ttic        y-v  •  .  • 

Statriof  the  Uninn.  I  I  rP"?!  Fl  1  751  Tl  Ofl 
hut  rmnectsthein  with        ^^  ^  ^aillCil  LlKJLl 

■II  the  rountrifs  nf  the 

world.     The  furinatiiig  ?t"ry  nf  thit  great  organization  and  ita 

work  is  viTidlj  trild  in 

THE  UNITED   STATES  POST  OFFICE 

Bt  Daniel  C.  Roper. forriierl,  Firit-Aasistant  Fostntaster-Oeneral. 
Of  thli  rrmarkahle  new  hook  .Secretary  of  State  R.-hert  Lansing 
writei  :  "It  appears  t*.  me  to  he  a  volume  of  very  great  in tei  eit 
and  one  which  will  render  a  Talnahle  lervife  " 

400  pp.,  clnlh  bound:  ti.^n  net;  bv  mail  Si  .6i 

FUNK  k  WACNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fdrlh  Atc.  New  Tark 


QeTcuaiimowled^e 

^v  1 1_  L.«_i  a^n/\-rc  o  ^ 

Complete 

$1.00 

Postpaid 


»y  Wlnflrld  Sa.tl  Uull.M  i)..  I'li.]>. 
Makrs  Sex   Facts  Plain— Whftt  every 
younfimananrl  yountt  noman.younit 
wife  nii'l    hUHbnnd,    fathrr,  mother, 
teacher  and  nurse  Mhould  know. 
Cloth  blndlntf— 320  paitcs.  Illuatratcd 

Tnblr  nf  conlmtx,  and  romm-mtaliojis 
on  rri]ur.fl 


Mailed  In  pl.ilii 
wrni)i)<r 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  CO.,  40€  Winston  BIdf .,  Philadelphia 


STUDY  AT  HOME 


rihlKhj.' 


.■Kallr 


»n|tjm* 

TOO    en 
'f'Tld. 

LaSal 


(Jreiirer  o|>portu- 
nitit's  ni.w  than  ever  hefore.  Ba 
lndrriendcDt~bo  a  lender,    l^w- 

S3.6<{&''{o'siO.OOO  Annually 

Wr  »iilde  you  alep  br  "tep.  Vou  ran  Irnin  at  hom« 
c!tiHn»  npare  time.  We  nrepare  foil  (•>  t>ni«e  t>iir  ex- 
amlnnllnn  in  any  etate.  M.mey  refiiniird  arr.  rillnst 
lo  ...ir  IJiiariuitea  Itond  If  diaaatlened.  I>r«re(i 
of  M,.  H.  ronferred.  Tbooaanda  of  ■uere«aful  atu- 
denU  enrolled  low  r.i.i.  eaey  lurma.  hoiirlr.'n 
Ijiw   I  Ihrarir  and  m..dern  ,  oiir-e  in  Piihllr  Piieallinc  free  if 

roll    now.    I.el    f.iir   talnahle    IJd   page   "'[.aw  (iuljo      and 

'ocr"  hook*  free,     Hend  for  them— nnw. 

••  btanalon  Unlvaralty,  D*»t.  4B3-FA,  Chloaie 


A  Book 
of  Joy  and 
Gladness 


I— I  ERE  is  a  splendid  new  book 
'  ^  o(  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment that  will  help  men  and 
women  everywhere. 

INSPIRATION    AND   IDELi\LS 

By  Grenville  Kleiser 

On*  bright  chapter  (or  each  day  in  the  y«kr  Is  included 
on  such  subjects  as  Broad-mindedness.  ConTJctlons.  Diligence, 
Faihire,  Ambition,  Beauty,  and  hundreds  of  others.  A  delight- 
ful book  to  use  as  a  rift.  "Pleasing  and  beneficial  to  the 
arerage  reader,"  says  Hudson  Maxim. 

Handsomely  bound,  with  silk  book-mark;  tl,oo  ntt; 
fry  mail  %i.i2 

FUNK  &  ff  AGNAILS  COMPANY       3S4-360  Foorth  Are.,  Ntw  York 


THK    .STANn.Mll)     DICIION.MtV     is    or.  lei    in    ev.ry 
Allien,  nil  li    Ml.    vvIlti-  i-.l  ii.j\ti..ll  an. I  .ultnre  :ire  tinly  r>livnied. 


Memor)? 
>  /i^  Basis 

o/AU 
l^owledae  < 


The  Key 
To  Success 
The  Borrt't  of  busi- 
tioss  and  Bocial  8uc- 
I'lia  is   tho  ability  ^__^ 

to  n-mi"nibrr.  I  ciin 
miikt<  your  mind  nn  infnillblo 
rlas.Hiflod  index  from  which  you  csn 
Instantly  splcct  thouuhts.  factK, 
li^turi-H.  nanift*.  fnors.  Knnblr?  you 
'■>  concentrate,  develop  self  •  control, 
overcome  baelifulneee,  think  on  your 
feet,  address  an  audience,  tjuiy.  Simple. 
I  If.  rt'diilt  of  *J0  yeara'  experience  de- 
■  l.'iiinir  memories  of  thounands. 


Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 


!)iled  Monrarjr  Test,  ■ 


Cepy 


from  top  to  bottom — from  the  funny, 
queer  old  gargoyles  on  the  roof  to  the 
dungeons  and  wine-cellars.  I  picked  ui) 
two  interesting  little  souvenirs — one  an 
old  key  and  the  other  an  old  bronze  and 
pewter  spigot  which  1  picked  up  in  the 
wine-cellars.  I  learned  some  more  in- 
teresting things  about  the  place,  too.  It 
was  originally  built,  I  understand,  about. 
700  A.D.,  and  was  destroyed  a  couple  of 
centuries  later,  rebuilt  and  destroyed  and 
again  rebuilt,  and  finally  remodeled  by 
Napoleon  and  used  as  his  headquarters. 
The  room  which  we  now  use  as  an  ad- 
jutant's office  is  claimed  to  be  the  same 
one  in  which  "Boney"  planned  one  of  his 
most  important  campaigns.  There  arc 
now  evidences  in  the  cellars  and  the  dun- 
geons of  all  of  the  se\eral  buildings  and 
their  several  types  of  construction. 

There  are  barrel  vaults,  groined  vaults, 
and  old  77  a.d.  arches  plugged  up  in  1700 
style.  Old  solid  six-  and  eight-foot  walls 
running  directly  through  old  crumbling 
arches  and  innumerable  fascinating  freaks 
of  "make-over"  architecture.  On  the 
outside  of  the  building  an  old  sun-dial  is 
painted  just  above  the  main  arch.  There 
were  two  rooms  I  was  unable  to  get  into. 
Both  have  massive,  elaborately  carved 
wooden  doors;  one  of  them  is  inscribed, 
"Salle d'Honneur,"  the  other  "Biblothhque," 
I'm  going  to  try  hard  to  get  into  these 
rooms  before  we  leave. 

Taps  have  just  sounded  most  beau- 
tifully, and  I  believe  I'll  have  to  turn 
in.  I  was  up  most  of  last  night  perform- 
ing my  duties  as  "officer  of  the  guard." 
Have  3'ou  ever  heard  the  words  to  taps? 
There  are  three  versions.  I  select  the  one 
I  like  best: 

"  Love,  good  night. 

Must  thou  go 

\Vhen  the  day 

And  the  night 

Leave  me ;  so 

Fare  thee  well. 

Day  is  done. 

Night  is  on." 

So  taps  has  sounded.     "Fare  thee  well," 


Dickson  School  o(  Menrary.  1754  Hctnt  BUf ..  ChicMO,  DL 


Probably  you  have  obser\ed  the  litlli> 
notice  on  the  cover  of  The  Liter.\ry 
Digest  indicating  where  you  are  to  place 
a  stamp  in  order  that  the  boys  in  trench 
or  camp  may  share  your  enjojjnent  of 
your  favorite  niaga/.jne.  When  you  learn 
tliat  a  single  copj-  of  The  Du;e>st  was 
ridd  twice  by  225  persons  and  was  a  rag 
when  it  teas  returned,  it  should  encourage 
you  to  send  on  your  copy  to  the  front. 

Miss  Emily  W.  Craigen,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  wTites  to  say  that  through  sonu- 
clerical  error  she  has  been  recei\iiig 
two  copies  of  The  Dhjest  instead  of  the 
one  for  which  she  subscribed,  but,  she  says- 

It  is  with  regret  I  tell  you,  for  the  two 
copies  have  been  doing  such  good  work, 
giving  so  much  pleasure,  that  my  con- 
science has  not  troubled  m(<  as  savagely  as 
it  should,  and  I  have  been  putting  o(T 
writing  you  day  by  day.  1  sent  one  copy, 
before  reading  it,  to  a  sister,  a  nurse  in 
ontt  of  the  AnuTican  hospitals  in  F'rance. 
She  wTote  me  that  the  copy  had  be»>n 
n>ad  tirice  by  '^2.")  peo|)l(^  and  was  a  rag 
wlieii  she  got  it,  finally.    She  also  said: 

"Vou  are  spending  too  much  money 
sending  me  things.  Stop  it,  but  whatever 
you  do  please  do  not  fail  t\>  send  Tiik 
Dkjk.'^t.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  keeps 
us  in  touch  with  the  outside  world." 

Not  long  agt>  I  got  a  l»>tt<'r  from  a  niaii 
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Buy  trucks  that  will  last: 

-later  a  fleet 


one  now 


THE    Pierce- Arrow  Motor   Car  Company 
takes  especial  pride  in  the  matter  of  large 
fleets    of  trucks    operated    by  big    busi- 
nesses througliout  the  country. 

This  pride  does  not  rise  solely  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Pierce- Arrow  truck  which  these 
fleets  attest,  nor  the  demonstrated  ability  to 
render  effective,  economical  service  which  they 
evidence,    but    rather    from   the    fact  that  each 

single    truck    installation 
actual  service. 


rew    out    of   a 
was  proven   in 


The 
Texas  Company 

operates  165 
Pierce- Arrows 


fleet 
which 

The  larg- 
est fleet  has 
been  six  years 
in  building. 
It  grew  out 
of  a  truck 
bought  in 
1912..  It 
now  num- 
bers 16  5 
trucks. 

This  initial  purchase,  with  four  others  bought 
soon  after,  was  placed  in  competition  wath  var- 
ious other  makes  to  determine  the  best  truck  on 
the  market,  irrespective  of  price.  These  trucks 
were  subjected  to  exhaustive  tests  of  performance, 
maintenance,  operation  and  the  basic  fundamental 
jirinciples  underlying  their  construction. 

During  this  trial  period,  the  owners  visited 
all  the  prominent  truck  factories  here  and  abroad, 
studied  their  equipment  and  facilities,  methods 
and  materials,  personnel  and  policies.  The  future 
development  of  the  trucks  was  considered  as  im- 
portant as  their  present  performance. 

The  future  could  only  be  foretold  from  the 
men,  materials  and  methods  employed  in  the 
making.  These  safeguard  the  permanence  of 
their  investment.  The  Pierce- Arrow  truck  was 
selected  only  after  this  complete  trial  and  search- 


ing inquiry"  and  the  subsequent  purchases  of  iGO 
additional  trucks  testifies  to  the  satisfactory 
service  rendered. 


Barrett  Manufacturing 

Company 
operates  23  Pierce- Arrows 

This  fleet  of  trucks  is  operated  in  twenty  dif- 
ferent territories,  under  vvidely  varied  conditions, 
serving  satisfactorily  in  every  situation. 
Such  a  fleet  can  be  operated  successfulh^ 
only  when  it  can  command  such  service 
facilities  as  the  Pierce- Arrow^  affords. 

This  is  a  conspicuous  example  because  of 
its  magnitude.  Other  fleets  of  lesser  num- 
ber have  grown  in  the  same  way.  They 
range  in  number  from  three  trucks  up, 
while  many  single  installations  will  multi- 
ply as  they  prove  their  unequalled  worth. 
The  experiences  of  these  fleet  owners 
have  been  uniformly  satisfactory  in  every 
line  of  business  in  wiiich  they  are  repre- 
sented. 

W  e  have 
data  covering 
these  perform- 
ances which 
we  would  be 
glad  to  show 
to  those  who 
desire  it. 


New  York 
Telephone  Company 

operates  45 
Pierce- Arrow  Trucks 


FIERCE-ARROW 

Motor  Trucks 

THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
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Notiix-   Visibility 


f\ 


1 


Transoldid  F'ocket  Card-Holder 
never  (jets  out  of  place  unless 
taken  out.  New  cards  and  new 
names  easily  added. 


Visibility  and  Speed 

For    Your    Card    Index 

Vou  do  not  have  to  throw  away  your  old  cards;  you 
can  change  over  your  present  methods  and  save  money 
by  so  doing.  You  improve  the  vahie  of  your  records; 
> ou  save  labor  for  all,  75%  of  clerical  work,  and  num- 
iicr  employed  because  the 

KARDEX 

Card    Index    Machine 

makes  every  name  \  i>ible  and  keeps  It  legible. 

Kach  card  name  sliows  tlirouRli  a  Transoloitl  Pocket.  Different  colored  sig- 
nals make  ditTerent  clas-'ifications  simple  and  iiositive.  No  card  can  be  f- 
ninvcd  unless  .signal  llaslies  "Card  Out"  and  stays  so  until  car<l  is  returned. 

.Xewcardseasily  inserted  between  any  two  others  in  proper  alphabetical  order. 

Adopted  by  the  Government,  .\rm.v.  Navy  and  Treasury 
Departments.  U.sed  by  Bethlehem  .Steel  Co.,  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  C^o..  Pierce-.Xrrow  Automobile  Co.,  and 
thousands  of  concerns  in  300  different  lines  of  business. 

Write  for  Big  Three  -  Color  KARDEX  Book 

It  is  an  authority  on  card  systi;ms.  .Shows  twenty-five  models  of 
K.'\I<DEX  uKichines  and  !abor-.saving  equipment.  Explains  how  lists  can 
be  expanded  from  one  hundred  to  one  million  cards.     Write  TODAY. 

American  KARDEX  Company 

2  Kardex  Building  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS— DISTRIBUTORS— SPECIALTY  MEN 

Any  man  who  can  sell  office  equipment,  adding  machines,  typewriters, 

etc.,  can  make  big,  steady  monej'  selling  the  KARDEX  machine.    Write 

for  proposition.    Territory  going  fast. 


How  to  Fill  Your  Book  Wants 

Siml  for.T  KRKl!:  copy  of  our  CATALOG  OF  inBLI- 
(■.■\  riON'S.  Over  lOO  pcijics  describing  books  tbat  appeal 
lo  every  taste  and  need,  liooks  of  Art,  Biograpliy.  Fic- 
lion,  GardcninR,  History,  MarriaKC  and  Hoiiic-Keeping, 
Psycholofiy,  Science,  Sex,  Religion,  Sociology.  Travel, 
Literature,  etc.;  Educational  Books,  Encyclopedias,  Dic- 
tionaries, Literary  (Classics.  Hooks  for  Children,  Medical 
\\'.>rk-,ete..eic.    Send  for  tliis  ,atalog  NOW — it's  FRF-IC. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


THE     STAND.\RD     DICTIONARY     is    needed     in     every 
Aiiiei-iL-an  lioine  where  cdueatiuii  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


This  FREE  Shoe  Book 


■m>tions(>i 
Ez  Wear  Shoes'  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 
Ez  Wear  Shoes  are  sent  postpaid,  guaran- 
teed to  combine  comfort,  style  and  qualit\, 
to  fit.tHitectiy  ov  money  back  Amaz- 
on glylow  p  rices. 


Have  IfbuEv^lQ^ied  a 
GGDD  ibniiiam^iffe 


Avoid  writing  troubles  with 
the  ahvays  dependable  CON  KLIN 
Its  superiority  is  proven  by  the  follow 
ing  facts : 

— ii'.s  thf  orii.'in:il  sclf-fillcr    and    still    tlie    leaJcr,   with 
2,000,000  satisfied  users. 
— it   is  tlic  only  pen  having  the  famotis  "Crescent-Fillor." 
— ii  has  the  strongest  and  simplest  filling  device. 
— it  will  not  leak,  blot  nor  drop  ink. 
— it  will  not  "balk" — writes  at  the  first  stroke. 
— it  will  not  scratch — pen  action  is  smooth  and  easy. 
— it  will  not  roll  off  the  desk — "Cresceni-Filler"  prevents  it. 
— it's  backed  by   the  strongest   and   broadest   guarantee    ;n 

the  fountain  pen  field. 
— there's  a  Conklin  point  to  suit  every  style  of  handwriting. 
— sold  bv  leading  stationers,  jewelers,  druggists  and  dc- 
partriienl  stores  at  $2.50,  ^3.00,  }54.00,  J55.00  and  up. 

Try  one  today — and  you'll  never 
be  without  your  CONKLIN. 

The  Conklin  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
U.  S.  A. 


Self-Filling^ 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Uncensored  Points. — It  is  di.sloyal  to 
give  the  enemy  points — unless  they  are 
bayonet-points. — Boaton  Tranticript. 

An  Appreciation. — "  They  say  the  Huns 
are  now  eatiiig  dogs." 

"  The  cannibals  !" — Ballimore  Anurirau. 


Enough  Left. — The  percentage  of  alcohol 
ill  Milwaukee  beer  may  liave  been  redueed, 
but  it  .setiiiis  tliere'.s  still  enotif^h  of  it  to 
make  the  Milwaukee  voter  act  foolish. — 
Macon   'J'di  (/rd/ili. 

\  (.'ompromise. — Uni.i cky  Fishkk.ma.\ 
— "  lioy,  will  you  sell  that  big  string  of 
fish  you  are  carrying?" 

lioY — "  No,  1)ut  I'll  take  yer  pitcher 
lioldin'  it  fer  fifty  cents." — Judge, 


A  Daylight-Saver. — "  Is  your  husband  in 
favor  of  daylight  saving?" 

■■  1  think  so.  He  stays  out  so  much  at 
night  that  1  think  he'd  really  prefer  not  to 
tise  any  daylight  at  all." — Washington  Star. 


Camouflage  on  the  Farm 

The  lionest  farmer's  apple  crop 
Has  been  dispatched  to  town. 
The  barrels  look  this  way  on  top 

00000000 boo 

And  this  is  lower  down: 

oooooooooooooo 

— Boston  Transcript. 


Law  of  Compensation. — "  I  just  saw 
Suburbus  after  his  being  snowed  in  for  a 
Aveek." 

"  How'dhefeeF?" 

"  Happy  as  a  lark.  He  said  that  he 
just  got  a  cook  otit  there  on  the  afternoon 
that  the  big  lilow  started  and  she  couldn't 
get  back  to  town,  either." — Buffalo  Express. 


Told  in  Texas.—"  That  story,"  said 
Representative  Gardner  at  a  Providence 
reception,  apropos  of  a  hyphenated  e.x- 
planation  of  a  (Jerinan  sabotage  plot. 
"  is  very  fishy.     It  reminds  me  of  Te.xas. 

"  Once  in  Te.xas,  I  came  upon  a  tall 
chimney,  like  a  factory  chimney,  rising 
ill  an  arid  waste. 

"  '  Friend,'  1  said  to  a  native,  '  what  is 
that  chiiimey  doing  there?' 

"  '  That  ain't  no  chimney,'  said  the 
native.     '  It's  a  well.' 

"  '  A   well?'   said    1. 

"  '  Yes,'  said  he.  '  It's  old  Jeff 
Thalcher's  well.  .\  cyclone  tiu'netl  her 
upsitlc  down  and  inside  out.'  " — U'asliinglon 
Star. 


T<K>  Hig  to  Miss.- — Tlu^  average  foreigner 
ciiii  rarely  comprehend  the  geographical 
area  of  the  United  States,  as  was  quite 
fully  illustrated  by  the  Finglishman  and  his 
vah>(  who  had  been  traveling  due  west  from 
Hoston  for  five  days.  At  the  end  of  the 
tifth  day  master  and  servant  wert>  seat«'d 
in  the  smokiiig-<'ar,  and  it  was  observed 
that  the  man  was  gazing  steadily  ami 
thoughtfully  out  of  the  window.  Finally 
his  companion  became  curious. 

"William,"  said  he,  "of  what  are  you 
thinking?" 

"  I  was  just  thinking,  sir,  about  the  dis- 
covery of  Hamerica,"  replied  the  valet. 
"  Columbus  didn't  do  such  a  wonderful 
thing,  jvfter  all,  when  he  found  this  coun- 
try, did  he.  now,  sir?  Hafter  all's  said  an' 
done,  'ow  could  'o  'elp  it?" — Everybody's 
Magazine. 


ilrnii  V 


One  of  War's  Virtues. — Ouo  thiuf; — in 
the  theater  of  war  you  don't  liave  to  f^el 
up  to  let  a  fat  eouph;  iind  their  seats  after 
the  show  has  starti'd. — Florida  Tiincs- 
Union, 


Modest  Johnnie. — Tkacjikk — "  Do  you 
know,  Johnnie,  -wliere  sliinfjk-s  wen^  lirst 
used?" 

Johnnik  (modestly) — "  I'd  rather  not 
t(!ll." — Milestones. 


With  Apologies  to  Creel.—"  Fa,  what's 


a  press  ec^nsor 


He's  a  man  who  knows  more  than  he 
tliinks  other  people  oufrht  to,  my  son." 
— Jioston  Transcript. 


She  Was  Willing. — "  My  dear,  you  \\ill 
hy,ve  to  che<;k  this  ]>assion  of  yours  for 
shopping;." 

"  All  right,  dear,  .lust  j;ive  me  the 
elieek." — Haiti  more    Sim. 


How  Women  Hate. — "  What  nnik(«  you 
lliitik  all  w<jm»'n  hale  eaeli  otlu^r?" 

"  Be(!ause  a  woman  so  seldom  hrintrs 
up  a  son  fit  to  be  another  woman's  hus- 
band."— PltiUi(Ul i>lii(i  Lnlgcr. 


A  Popular  Tale. — "  What  are  you  i*ead- 


i^^ii- 


"  A  tale  of  buried  treasure." 
"  Wastin^r  j'our  time  on  fietion?" 
"  No.     This  is  expert  adviee  on  hoAv  to 
plant  potatoes." — Washington  Star. 


Big  Drive  on  the  Pantry. — "  Rob<>rt,  if 
you  eat  any  more  of  those  jireserves  I'll 
(five  you  a  wliippinti:." 

"  You  wouldn't  Avliip  a  sick  boy,  would 
you,  ma'r"' 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  Then  I'll  eat  enough  to  make  me  sick." 
— Boston  Traiiscri id. 


A  Puzzling  Problem. — Wiij.is — "What 
are  you  doing  witli  all  those  charts  anfl 
time-tables'!*" 

GiLLis—"  Those  charts  are  lists  of  llie 
various  meatless,  wheat  less,  and  buttei'less 
days  in  the  variinis  States.  I'm  trying  to 
figure  out  a  trip  whereby  I  can  get  a  bam 
sjindwich  once  a  month." — Life. 


This  Is  No  Joke. — In  these  days  of  tlif 
high  cost  of  living  the  following  story  has 
a  decided  point : 

The  teacher  of  a  primary  class  was  try- 
ing to  show  the  children  the  difference  be- 
tween the  natural  and  man-made  wonders 
und  was  finding  it  hard. 

"  What,"  she  asked,  "  do  you  think  is 
the  most  wonderful  thing  man  ever  made?" 

A  little  girl,  whose  ])arents  were  ob- 
\iously  harassed  by  the  question  of  ways 
and  means,  rei)lied  as  solemnly  as  the 
l)roverbial  judge: 

"  A  living  for  a  family."  —  Piltshiirg 
Chrotiide-Tchgra  i>h . 


Co-eds  in  the  Library. — "  Is  this  the 
botanical  library?  Well,  I  should  like 
to  have  a  copv  of  Ruskin's  '  Sesame  and 
LiHes.'  " 

"  Will  vou  ])lease  give  me  a  copy  of 
Ibid's  Book  in?" 

"  I  would  like  to  haAe  G.  B.  Shaw's 
'  The  Way  of  AU  Flesh  '  !" 

"  What  book  do  you  desire?"  the  young 
man  at  the  desk  asked  the  modest  young 
lady. 

"  Why,  sir,  where  do  aou  keep  '  Ro- 
mance'?" 

"  You  wiU  find  '  Romance  '  in  the  little 
dark  corner,  Miss." — Chicago  Tribune. 


There  were  so  many 
duties  crowded  upon 
W.  L.  Douglas  while  he 
was  "  bound  out"'pegging 
shoes  that  he  did  not  have 
much  opportunity  to  play. 
On  one  occasion  when  he 
had  completed  all  his 
tasks  and  was  told  to 
'*  play  awhile,"  he  went 
out  in  the  yard  and  dug 
a  hole  in  the  ground — 
his  idea  of  play  was  to 
work  at  something. 


Copyright.  W.  L.Dou^as  Shoe  Co.^ 


WLDOUGIAS 

"  TUJi  SHOJS  THAT  HOJjUS  ITS  SHAPE  " 

$3  $3  50  $4  J4.50  $5  $5  %i  &  $g 

W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  every  pair  of  shoes 
before  they  leave  the  factory. 
The  value  is  guaranteed  and 
the  wearer  protected  against 
high  prices  for  inferior  shoes. 
You  can  save  money  by  wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas  shoes.  The 
best  known  shoes  in  the  world 

The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas 
product  is  guaranteed  by 
more  than  40  years  experi- 
ence in  making  fine  shoes.    , 
The    smart    styles    are    the   ! 
leaders  in  the  fashion  cen-     '. 
tres  of  America.     They  are 
made  in    a    well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,   Mass., 

by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  are   the  same  everywhere.     They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.   They  are  alw^ays  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
CAUTION — lie  fore  you  buy  be  sure  IF.  I.  Douf/laa 
■ttntne    and,    the    retail    price    is    stamped    oti    the 
bottom  and   the  iiiside    top  facing.    litis  is  your 
only  protection  atfainst    high  prices   for  inferior 
shoes.    BEWARi:  OJT  ETtAVn. 

Sold  bjr  over  9000  shoe  dealer*  and  105  W.  L.  DoukIab 
•toret.  If  not  convenient  to  call  at  W.  L.  Douglas  store,  ask 
your  local  dealer  for  them.  Take  no  other  make.  Write  for 
booklet,  showinc  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 

President 

W.    1..   nOi;<il>AS    SHO£    CO. 

161  .Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Alass. 


BOYS  SHOES 
Best  In  tbe  World 
$3    $2.50    $2 


f^iLrt<g£a4 


RUSSIA   OF   TO-DAY 

In  John  Foster  Krascr.  A  f.i.scinating  war-time  story  of  the 
Russian  people,  their  customs,  their  country,  their  future. 
Illustrated,  clotti  bound,  prepaid,  ti.62.  Funk  &  WaKnalls 
Company,  New  York. 


,ERSONAL   POWE 

a  big  practical  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas, 

shows  you  the  way  to  happiness  and  success 
thrOMKli  mental  concentration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  and  will.      Read   it  and   make 
I  good.     12mo,  cloth,  ti-7 M  by  mail,  $1.87. 


R 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Foorth  Aveaae,  New  York 


yW  The  famous  Double 

Crown  Roller  causes 
KADY  Suspenders  to 
adjust  themselves  to 
ii.  fi  r  ,eveiy  movement  f)f  the 
31  ^  ^-'j  body.  Real  comfort  is 
tlie  result.  No  bind- 
ing'; no  straining' — and 
the  trousers  hang  just 
right. 

Get  a  pair  of  KADY 
Suspenders  today! 
Wear  them  for  a  week!  If 
you  are  not  absolutely  sat- 
isfied, dealer  will  refund  your  money.  Be  sure 
to  Kel  KADY  Suspender,-;.  Look  for  name 
on  buckles.     501;  ;ind  75c  at  leading  dealers. 

THE    OHIO    SUSPENDER   CO. 
Mansfield,  Ohio 


HAVE  YOU  A 
SWEETHEART, 

Sonor  Brother  in  training  camps  , 
in  tbe  Anicritan  Army  or  Navy?  1 
If  so,  mail  him  a  package  of( 
ALLEN'S  FOOT  =  EASE,  the  anti- 
septic i)Owder  to  be  shaken  into  j 
the  shoes  and  sprinkled  in  the( 
foot-bath.  The  American,  Brit- 1 
ish  and  French  troops  use  Allen's  ' 
Foot=-Kase,  because  it  takes  the] 
Friction  from  the  Shoe  and  fresh- 
ens the  feet.  It  is  the  greatest  ( 
comforter  for  tired,  aching,  ten- 1 
der,  swollen  feet,  and  gives  relief  < 
to  corns  and  bunions. 

The  Plattsburg  Camp  Manual  j 
advises  men  in  training  to  shake  ^ 
Soldiers  us*  Foot=Ease  in  their  shoes  each  ( 
Fool  Ease  morning.  Ask  your  dealer  to-  < 
day  for  a  2.5c.  bo.x  of  Allen's  Foot=I^ase,  and  ( 
for  a  2c.  stamp  he  will  mail  it  for  you.  What ' 
remembrance  could  be  so  acceptable?  \ 


DO  77/<'    l.ih  i<ii\     Di^rsf   for     \j>iil 

Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A    few    drops    of    Freezone 

loosen  corns  or  calluses 

so  they  peel  off 


/.;.  J 'nil 

CURREAT   EVENTS 


Appl)'  a  few  drDp-,  oi  Free/one  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off   without   a   twinge   of   pain. 

Freefone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain   when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women !  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Frc-czniio  on  your  dresser  and  never  let 
a  corn  ache  twice. 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any  drug 
store   ill    tlu-    United  States  or  Canada. 

,  The  Edward  Wesley  Co.,  CinciDnati.  O. 

-—/I  tirrrlisfrnrnt 


AutoNamel  your  Car 
No  skill  required 


N'dii  (Idii'i  liiiM-  111  111'  iin  ivpi-rl.  in  order  tci  apply 
.\iitoNiinicl — yoii  just  put  it  on  the  c;ir  yoursc'lf 
and  over  night  AutoN.iincI  drii'S  and  auloniatiiallv 
leaves  a  brilliant  coatinK  eiiual  to  the  .situiotli,  lino 
linish  lii.strc  <i(  a  piano.  Von  (oiildn't  <lo  that  with 
paint,  so  make  your  ,s<'!e<liiiM  licnn  AiiloN.inirl's 
nine  colors.  Ami  reniemlxT,  it  saves  yon  shop 
>  harges — ^wiii(  h  .sometimi-s  rnn  iii)  to  J:iO  or  more. 
.\<>  lime  lost.  Von  (an  nse  yonr  car  next  day.  Send 
fur  Ixioklet  and  (olor  caid.  Dealers  write  lor 
pirticulars.     .XnioN  iinel  vlls  hii;. 


AutoNamel    Company 

93-93   St.  Paul  Si. 
Rocheiter.  N.  Y. 


nigh  School  Couise 
mlWo^ars 


Study  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

A  high  school  educatiorj 


multiplies  your  chances  for 
HiK-oeHB  in  bniiini'Hn  or  himIiiI  life. 
Stuily  this  intetmely  Interefitina 
niumo  in  Hpnrn  tiino  without  inlcr- 
f i-rinu with  yonr ri'unliir  work.  Mnko 
Iho  inoHt  of  your  natural  ahilitu. 

FREE  Book  i;;,',';;'.:;:'':„"'."'i:,*"'r 

on rur.l  r-r  fiiniMt..rMii,ll..n.  N....I.II. 

K'll.Mi.  1 1    •>!••.. Iiitnly  (r.'.'.  It  ril«  l.>.l.i|/. 

American  School  otCorr*«ponc1«nc« 
D»pl.    I'-.ttOI  Chicago,  llllnon 


Men  and 
Wonrien 

wlic.wrrn.l.nlr.U 
hiiih  fMliiuil  lialii 
inir  can  ninko  up 
r.ir  loKt  tlni*  hy 
laklna  thia  aim 
rllllKiI  cniimo  at 
lloma.  Iliin.lrxia 
liavo  i>r..lll«<l  l>r 
I  hi  a  rxrimrkahia 
"l.l«.rtijiit<T. 


THE  WAR 

Tin;   (.KK.Mvx   on  i:\sivi: 

.March  27.— The  Hriti.><li  official  night  rc- 
I)ort  .states  that  liic  enemy  i.s  in  Allx-rt. 
The  British  forces  were  jm'st  hack  a 
little  on  ttoth  l)ank.-<  of  the  Soinine, 
t)iil  are  holding  their  line.  In  a  counter- 
allack  the  Hriti.sh  recapture  Moriaii- 
court  and  ( 'liii)illy,  advancing  the  line 
south  of  the  river  to  Proyart.  The 
(Jernians  cros.sed  the  Ancre  north  of 
Albert,  but  were  driven  back.  Heavy 
attacks  north  and  south  of  the  Sonime 
are  reported  to  ha\e  ])een  rej)ul.sed 
with  heavy  lo.ss  to  the  enemy.  Tlie 
(rermans  attacking  in  great  strength 
gain  a  foothold  in  .\blainville.  \{  all 
other  points  the  infantry  was  ])eaten 
off  with  great  loss. 

The  ^'rench  night  rei)ort  states  that  the 
eriem>,  throwing  in  fi'esh  troojjs, 
\iolenlly  attacked  the  French  ijosition 
east  of  Montdidier,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing their  superior  numbers,  were  able  to 
advani^e  only  a  short  distance.  Jn  the 
regions  of  J^assigny  and  Xoyon  ])ower- 
ful  atta(^ks  were  completely  checked. 
Strong  (lerman  reconnoitering  parlies 
northwest  of  Xoyon  were  re|)ulse(l. 
The  Freiicli  are  holding  a  line  run- 
ning through  L'Kchelle,  St.  Aurinaiid, 
Heauvraignes,  north  of  Lassign,\-,  in 
front  of  the  southern  part  of  Xoyon, 
and  alotig  the  left  bank  of  the  Oi.se. 

Herliu  reports  that  th(>  liritish  b(>gan  a 
retreat  on  a  wide  front  on  botli  siih'S  of 
the  Somme,  and  that  British  and  French 
divisions  that  were  defeated  on  March 
25  again  try  to  arrest  the  OennaU; 
advance  Jnit  are  ])ushed  ba(d<.  To  the 
north  and  south  of  Albert  a  passage  was 
won  across  the  Ancre.  Albert  fell  in  the 
evening.  Jtoye  is  said  to  liave  been 
taken  by  storm  ami  Xoyon  cleared  of 
the  French  after  bloody  street-tigliting. 
The  night  report  states  that  on  both 
banks  of  the  Somme  the  (lerman 
armies  are  engaged  in  a  slowly  pro- 
gr(>ssin.g  attack.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  and  the  ])ooty 
captured  continue  to  increase.  The 
Austrian  report  simply  slates  that  "our 
allies  have  atdiieved  further  great 
suc(*esses." 

.\mslerdam  reports  that  enormously  long 
ambulance-trains  are  passing  ttirough 
Belgium  with  the  (Jermau  wounded. 
The  lios()itals  in  northern  France  lia\e 
not  sunici(>nt  accomnuxlations  for  the 
sulTerers.  It  is  estimat«'d  that  the 
(leinian  casualties  are  in  e.xcess  of 
1()(),()()()  for  one  week  of  lighting. 

Alarcli  2S. —  I)isi)at(dies  from  London  re- 
port that  tli(>  eighth  da\'  of  the  (lerman 
olTeiisixc  results  in  tremendous  attaidvs 
by  the  (lermans  being  stt>pt,  while 
the  French  win  a  l)rilliant  victory  in 
the  south.  The  British  oHii-ial  night 
report  states  that  heavy  lighting  oc- 
curred during  the  day  all  along  the 
(ift\-ti\c  miles  of  front  from  soutlieasi 
of  the  Sommt"  to  northeast  of  Arras. 
In  the  new  sector  east  of  .\rras  enem> 
assaults  were  repulsed  after  hard  tiglit- 
ing  and  with  hea\\  (lerman  losses. 
Fierce  tighling  is  reported  .south  of  the 
Scarpe,  and  also  south  of  lh(>  Somme. 
when"  localities  lia\e  fretiiiently  changed 
hands,  but  the  British  maintain  their 
jtositions. 

The  French  night  re|)ort  states  that  the 
enemy's  attempts  to  enlarge  his  gains 
west  ami  south  of  Montdidier  were 
repulsed,  the  FVench  troo|)s  ii>  coiinter- 
altack  with  the  ba\oni't  <lri\ing  the 
(lermans  out  of  the  \  illage.-- of  Courte- 
manche.  Mesnil  -  .St .  (leorges.  and  .\.s- 
saiinillers.  In  the  .Somme  sector  the 
French  hold  their  line  solidl\ .  .\n 
aiham-e  o\er  ;i  front  ten  kilometers 
long  and    two    kilometeivs   deep  tm    the 


front  from  Lassigny  to  Xoyon  is  re- 
ported. 

The  German  report  states  that  in  Flan- 
ders the  Fnglish  brought  up  diA  i.sioiis 
from  other  fronts  and  that  they  were 
driven  back  northwest  of  Bapaunie. 
while  the  stubborn  attt'Uipts  to  retake 
Albert  broke  down  with  sanguinary 
losses.  The  troops  of  the  Crown  Prince 
are  .said  to  have  i)eiietrated  sixty  kilo- 
nu^ters  in  an  nninterruj)ted  attack  from 
St.  (^uentin  across  the  Sonime.  The 
report  states  that  "'our  los.ses  have  been 
generally  kept  witliin  normal  lin\its. 
tho  at  some  of  the  most  vital  point> 
they  were  heavier." 

A  dispatch  from  Amsterdam  states  that 
the  (iernian  iiewspai)ers  are  unanimous 
in  voicing  the  diniculties  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  (Jerjiian  advance  on  the 
V^'estern  front.  Tlu>  ))iil)li<'  is  warned 
that  tlu'  difficulties  increase  .^aily  and 
that  they  jnust'e-xpect  a  slower  advance 
in  the  future.         " 

A  dispatidi  from  the  Ib'adqnarters  of 
the  British  Army  in  France  states 
that  another  sector  was  added  to 
the  north  end  of  the  new  battle-^line 
when  the  Oermans  attack«'d  heavily 
on  both  sid<'s  of  the  Scar{H<  toward 
Arras."  Bitter  fighting  took  place  fnmi 
(Javrelle  to  BoyeUes.  and  in  some 
places  the  enemy  succeeded  in  pushing 
forward,  des])ite  des|M'rate  resistance. 

.Mandi  29. — ^Oii  the  ninth  day  of  the  great 
batlU>  in  France  the  (iermaii  drive  is 
brought  to  a  practical  lialt,  London -di.s- 
|)atclies  announc<'.  The  British .  of- 
ficial night  report  states  that  Cimitired 
<h)cuments  reveal  that  the  objective 
of  the  (lerman  attack  astride  'the 
Scarpe  was  the  ca[)ture  of  Viiny  Kidge 
and  Arras.  Six  divisions  were  en- 
gaged in  the  front  line  with  fonr  as- 
sault divisions  in  supi)ort.  Th«>  fight- 
ing resulted  in  a  .severe  defeat  for  the 
enemy.  No  serious  attacks  were  re- 
))()rted  north  of  th(>  Somme,  ]>ut  to  tlit 
south  there  was  heavy  fighting,  the 
British  being  i)rest  liack  to  a  line 
running  west  of  llamel,  ^Slarcelcave. 
and  Demiiin.  The  eneni\  again  suf- 
fered exceedingly   heavy  casualties. 

The  Frentdi  report  notes  a  d(>crease  of  the 
fighting,  (Jerman  activity  being  mani- 
fested only  by  local  attacks  all  along 
the  front,  whitdi  is  being  strengthened 
each  day  by  the  arrival  of  reenforce- 
ments.  All  alt  aides  wer»>  rt>pulsed  with 
hea\'y  lo.ss  to  the  eiH>n»y.  The  battle  at 
.Montdidier  continued,  th«>  German>, 
notwithstanding  fierce  counter-attacks, 
being  unabl(>  to  eject  the  Fn>n(di  from 
the  villag»\  whicli  they  captured  yes- 
terday. To  the  north  of  Montdidier 
Franco-British  troojjs  continue  to  hold 
the  Germans  on  the  lin(>  along  the  Antc 
River  and  in  front  of  Xeu\  ille-Sire- 
Bernard,  Me/.ieres,  Marcelcave,  and 
llamel.  Columns  of  GiM-man  infan- 
try and  convo>s  on  the  road  between 
Laon  and  La  Fere  were  dispersed  ]).\ 
long-rang<>  artillery. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  7")  ])er- 
sons  were  killed  and  IK)  Avounded 
mostly  women  and  tdiildren,  wh«>n  !• 
shell,  fired  by  the  German  long-range 
gun^  ftdl  on  a  church  in  the  region  if 
Pans  on  Good  Friday.  Tlu>  .sami 
church  was  struck  by  a  shell  durini; 
the  celebration  of  high  mass  on  Sundax 
and  many  casualties  resulted. 

The  (German  night  r(>ports  announn 
successful  engagements  on  the  .\\re 
and  the  Somme.  In  local  engagement-- 
on  both  sides  of  the  Scar])!'  the  fore- 
most I'Jiglish  positions  were  said  to  have 
been  penetrated  and  s(>\fral  thousand 
prist)ners  taken.  Iietw(>(>n  th(>  Somme 
and  the  .Vvre  it  is  claimed  that  the 
liritish  were  drivei\  from  stnuig  posi- 
tions and  bravely  d(>fend(>d  \  illages. 
The  bootv  since  th<>  beginning  of  the 
battle  is  asserted  to  be  7(),()(K)  prison- 
ers and  1,1(K)  guns. 

A      Washington     dispatch      states      that 


.l/<i».v  railroad  cros.siuK  gales  arc  iml  opeiateil  after  ~  P.M. 
This  phologra pli  shows  how  the  joo  ft.  range  of  the  Conaphore 
protects  your  safety.  It  also  shows  how  the  Conaphore  keep.s  the 
beiim  within  legal  limits,  and  so  m<ikes  for  the  safety  of  others 


Lights  every  inch  of  the  road  for  500  feet 

How  the  Conaphore  produces  maximum  range,  yet  kills  all  glare 


Safe    nijj^ht    driving     requires 
all  the  range  your  headlights 
can  produce. 

Yet  the  safety  of  others  de- 
mands elimination  of  glare. 

Conaphores  fulfill  hoth  these 
requirements. 

The  Conaphore  does  not  diffuse  and 
scatter  the  light  in  all  directions.  Neither 
does  it  dump  the  light  directly  in  front  of 
the  car.  Instead,  Conaphore  design  di- 
rects all  the  light  where  it  is  most  effective, 
and  shoots  a  long,  broad  beam  ahead  for 
500  feet  and  more. 

Design  that  produces  efficiency 

A  series  of  patented  corrugations  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  Conaphore  bend 
down  the  beam,  while  cylinders  in  the 
center  fan  ample  light  sidewise. 

These  corrugations  also  limit  the  height 
of  the  beam  to  42  inches.  There  is  no 
chance  of  blinding  the  other  fellow,  and 


you  are   within  the  requirements  of  any 
state  or  local  headlight  law. 

Eliminates  "back-glare" 

The  Conaphore  is  the  only  headlight 
glass  that  shoots  a  beam  of  light  through 
fog  or  dust  without  '  back-glare."  This 
is  because  it  is  made  of  Noviol  Glass 
{pate7itfd) — a  unique,  yellow-tint  glass 
invented  by  Conaphore  designers  and 
used   in   no  other  headlight  device. 

Blue  and  violet  rays  present  in  all  white 
light  are  the  chief  cause  of  "back-glare" 
because  they  are  easily  diffused  by  fog  or 
dust  particles.  Noviol  Glass  absorbs  these 
blue  and  violet  rays,  but  projects  all  the 
rest  of  the  light.  Thus  the  Conaphore 
eliminates  "back-glare"  and  gives  you 
perfect  road  vision,  even  when  the  night 

Manufactured  by  the  World's  Largest 
Makers  of  Technical  Glass 

©NAPHORE 

Range  500  feet — No  Glare — Pierces  Fog  and  Dust 


IS  thick.     The  Noviol  beam  ?Tiakes  the  easiest 
h^ht  for  your  eye  to  follow. 

Conaphores  are  made  in  clear  glass  for 
those  who  prefer,  but  we  strongly  recom- 
mend the  Noviol. 

Help  fight  the  glare  menace 

Put  Conaphores  on  your  car  at  once, 
and  do  your  share  to  stamp  out  the  glaring 
headlight  evil.  Conaphores  kill  glare, 
yet  they  give  you  the  long  range  you  need 
for  safe,  comfortable  night  motoring. 

Easy  to  install.  Sizes  made  to  Ht  all  cars.  If 
your  dealer  has  not  yet  received  his  stock,  write 
us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  promptly  supplied. 


Price  List  (per  pair) 


Noviol  Clear 

Glass  Glass 

5        to     6"s  inches  inrl.     .     .     .     $2.40  I1.60 

7  to     8j;  inches  incl.     .     .     .      .^.50  2.50 

8  Si  to  10       inches  incl.     .     .     .      4.50  3.00 
10  >i    to  II  >2  inches  incl.     .    .     .      6.00  4.00 

Prices  2Sc  more  per  pair  west  of  Rocky  MountRins 
Sizes  vary  by  steps  of  'a  inch  above  6 J.  inch  size 

Conaphore   Sales    Division 
Edward  A. CASSiDYCo.,Mgrs. 

277  Madison  .A\eniic,  New  ^'ork  C  ity 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 


Corning  Glass  Works  also  Manufactures  Pyrex  Transparent  Oven  Dishes  and  Pyrex  Chemical  Glassware 
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(MumAjOfvii 
l-tru34cnT\fi 


HV.RE  is  the 
most  conven 
and    i)ractical    \v; 
practice    food    an 
conservation.     ^^ 
servo  you  may  c< 
jars  of  fruit  or  vegeta 
one  time — with  Conservo  you  can  cook  an  entire 
one  time — over  one  burner  of  your  stove. 

Conservo 

Conserves  Fruit— Vegetables— Fuel— Food— Time 


Itoonsorves.sorvi'saiulsiivos 

ivifo    can    atTord    to    ho    w 

In  caniiiiin.a  new  delicacy  of 

cured  and  t  he  rare  (la  \ or  of 


uid  VI 
tliefood 
>,  ()  \\  at  er  IK 


retained 
cooked  initsow 


•lolesis 


iarv.  Tims 


Xo  house-  Here  is  one  of  the  many    testiiuoniaU 

Ihout     it.  received: 

iivor  is  sc-  The  "Coiisorvos"  we  recently  ordered 

•esh  fruits  front   you   are  so  .satisfactory  that  I 

[icookint;,  would  like  to   have  yon   sliip   two 

moist  lire.  more  b\-  express  to  our  pn-sident, 

iavitlKtlic  Mr.CluirlesLathrop  I'ack,  I,ake- 

and  juices.  wcckI,  X.J.     Yours  very  truly, 

onservo  will  P.  S.  Ridsdale,  S(!cr.-tar> 

lime.     .Vnd  Nat'l   Emergency    F"ood 

lliUf?    of  (iarden       Commission, 

cookinfi  is  eliminated.  WashinKton,  D.  C. 

I'REE  BOOK — "Secrets  ofCold-l'nck  Canning"  ,niil  Coii- 
ervo  conking  recipes.     Mention  deii/er's  name. 

TOLKIX)  COOKKR  CO..  Dept.  .S4 
TOLEDO.  OHIO 


ihiahle  mineral  salts 
'he  fuel  saved  by  (' 
l>ay  for  it  in  a  short 
"  ((  worry  and    w 


HAWAII 


OUR  AMERICAN  PARADISE  in  the  I'acilic  Ocean. 
Vou   should    know   about   tlio.se  Wonderful  Islands — 

their  perfection  of  climate,  maKniticencc  of  sccner\  ,  pos- 
sibilities for  creation  of  wealth,  certainties  for  con.serva- 
tion  of  health — their  many  attractions  for  the  business 
man.  the  tourist,  and  the  health-seeker. 

JOHN  R.  MUSICK'S  BOOK  about  them  is  a  mar- 
velous reiord  of  travel,  of  adventure,  of  history,  of  the 
past  and  present,  of  early  i)iracy  and  recent  possession. 
Over  sso  paKes  profusely  and  beautifully  ILU'S- 
TR.VTED.  Fine  as  a  gift-book;  finer  for  its  informa- 
tion and  interest. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  its  regular  price,  $2.75,  hy 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Electric   Washer   or 

C'>nu>Ictr  with  Wrinner.  Don't  w.ish  the  <)I.nMck  l>reakiii^  wav. 
Don't  <lepen<l  oq  the  Uundress.  Discharge  the  l.uiiulre:>s  or  ntilv 
liirc  her  ft>r  one  d-iy  instead  of  two  .1  week.  Saveenon^'li  toea^iilv 
pay  fo»  this  trust V  helper,  the  IiuIependenLe-Mai.l  1-Ici.tric 
Washer.     Costs  only  5c  for  elertricity  for  one  \n^  washing. 

Vacuum  Cleaner  for 

Brooms  an:l  ttus*  cloths  are  out  of  ilate  when  for  a  few  rents  t.laily 
you  can  keep  every  comer  of  your  home  clean  with  tlie  (Ju aker- 
Maid  Klectric  Vacuum  Cleaner.  Clean  lor  Ic  a  day.  Write  for 
all  details  toilay.  State  whether  interested  lo  Washer  Of  Cleaner. 
Hither  for  onl> — 

10  Cents  a  Day 

Lsrkia  C^*  Oesk  WLD-418,    Buffalo.  M.  Y. 


Now  Every  Woman  Can  Save  On 

Food  and  Fuel  With  a  Rapid 


IT  is  positively  necessary  to  save  food  and  fuel  nowadays.     Aud 
everybody  agrees  tliat  a  j^ood  Fireless  Cooker  is  Uiti  best  econoniv. 
I  am  inakinir  it  possible  for  every  woiuaa  to  have  my  wonderful.  nioney-savin«: 

Aluminum    lined  throughout  —  full 
equipment  of  "  Wear-Ever"  Alumi- 
num Cooking  Utensil*. 


Get  This  FrM  Book 

Helps  yo\i  to  keep 
down  livinif  cost. 


FIRELESS  COOKER 

Kvery  home,  every  pur-^e    can    be   ex- 
actly sniteii  In  Hie  Rapiil  Line.     Styles 
and  .sizes  vary  from  this  lar^'o,  3-com- 
partTiient  cooker  to  a  small   one- 
hole  model  at  a  price  lower  than  yni 
ever  dreamed  possible   in  a  cDoker 
ill    the  lii>.'h  qnality    of    my  Rapid. 
Order  NOW.     Direct  from  factory. 
30  day*'  free  trial.     I   ifuarnntoe   to 

Milt    \«Mi  or  rrliirll  yiuir  mtmcy.     kit.ists  nir-its. 
Iiikrs  i.ilccs,  pirs.  vcuct.UiIrs     cv^rMlilllif,  .iiul  It 
k*  rps  ill  .tU  ihr  fl.ivnr.     Chr^p  « iits  .in«l  ('o.irsc 
vruct.il'lr',  .\re  ilrlkiou*  ciiukril  llic  K  ipi.l  W  ly, 
Wfilc  Uir  tHM>k  and  iict  liivluw  direct  l.tctury price 

WILUAM  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept.  450  Detroit,  Mich. 


Maj.-Oeii.  Franklin  J.  Bell  tells  tlie 
Senate  ^Iilitar\-  Conimittee  that  the 
(Jennan  jjreparations  have  been  known 
to  the  Allies  since  soon  after  the  drive 
was  Ih'kuu,  and  that  the  British 
withdrawal  was  made  aecording  to  pre- 
arraiifjed  plans. 

A  Paris  dispatch  says  that  Premier 
("■leinenceaii  on  his  return  from  the 
front  tells  a  {jatherintj  of  Deputies  that 
■■(•ome  what  may,  the  fot>  wiU  not 
break  throiiKli." 

Maj.-deti.  Kdwin  V.  Cileiin,  who  has  been 
stti(l\iiit;  the  war  on  tlu'  French  front, 
arrives  at  an  American  port  and  states 
<'onfideiitly  that  the  Allies  Avill  eventu- 
ally repulse  the  (Jermans  in  the  present 
battle. 

-V  Pari.s  disi)at('h  states  that  General 
Pershing  yesterday  eaUed  ui)on  General 
Foch  and  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
the  United  States  asked  that  the 
American  troops  be  eufjaged  in  the 
I)resent  battle.  The  offer  was  placed 
before  the  council  at  the  front.  The 
French  press  express  their  appreciation 
feeliufjly. 

March  'M). — Sharp  fiufhtiiifj  is  resumed  on 
seventy  miles  of  front  duriuK  the  day, 
but  Fi«'hl-Marshal  Hai^  reports  at 
nifjht  that  the  Mritish  i)osition  remains 
intact.  The  British  olTicial  refwrt 
states  that  the  enemy  repeated  his 
costly  and  unsuccessful  assaults  in  the 
rcKioii  of  Boiry  and  Boyelles  and  im- 
mediately north  of  the  Somme  with 
fresh  troops  which  were  thrown  back 
with  hea\'y  losses.  The  enemy  forced 
their  way  into  the  a  illaf;e  of  Demuin. 
but  are  held  up  at  the  western  outskirts. 

The  Frem-h  report  states  that  fighting 
from  Moreuil  to  Lassigny  continued  all 
day  withitfreat  a  iolence.  spreading  over  a 
front  of  forty  miles.  The  enemy,  despite 
enormous  losses,  have  multiplied  their 
assaults  which  have  been  heroically  met 
and  the  enemy  advance  stopt.  The 
region  of  i()r\illers,  Plemont,  and 
Plessier  de  Rove  has  been  the  theat«'r  of 
tierce  lighting.  th(>  villages  changing 
hands  several  1im(>s.  Gernuin  divisions 
that  suc<'eeded  in  getting  a  foothold  in 
Plemont  and  Plessiers  de  Koye  wen- 
swept  back  by  a  maguificeut  counter- 
attack. 

The  Gernuin  rej)ort  <'laims  progress 
b(>tween  the  Somme  and  the  Oise.  B**- 
tweeii  the  Somme  and  the  Avre  English 
and  French  troops  were  said  to  hav« 
been  tlri\«Mi  from  their  foremost  jKJsi- 
tion.  Beaiicoiirt  and  Mezieres  lieing 
captured. 

Citing  the  great  battle  on  the  Western 
front  as  the  reason  for  the  apjKunt- 
nu'Ut.  Premier  Lloyd  George  announct>s 
that  General  Foch  has  been  |)laced  in 
command  of  the  .\llied  Armies  on  the 
Western  front,  and  declares  that  plans 
to  iusiii'e  linal  \  ictt)ry  aiv  progressing 
satisfactorily. 

.\  disi)atcli  from  Paris  states  that  the 
city  was  again  boml)arded  by  the  Ger- 
man long-distanc(>  gun.  The  casualties 
reporled  are:  Di'ad.  S,  four  of  whom 
are  women;  wonmh'd,  ."{7,  iiu-luding  !) 
woiiuMi  aud  7  cliildr»>n.  It  is  now  kiutwii 
that  .">4  wonu'u  were  killed  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  <'hurch  on  Good 
Friday. 

Prisoners  in  Picard.\  state  that  the  Ger- 
man losses  liaAt'  been  «Miormous,  and 
so  great  is  the  .scarcity  of  clothing  and 
leather  that  the  bodies  of  friends  and 
eiiiMuies  are  stript,  the  booty  iH'ing 
colU>cted  ami  sent  to  the  rear. 

March  '.i\. — The  British  official  report  an- 
nounces an  advanc<'  east  of  Fetichy. 
South  of  the  Somme  the  \  illage  of 
Dcmiiin  is  regained.  In  brilliant  opera- 
tions xeslerday  lh«>  Canadian  ca\alrv 
and  British  infantry  recaptured  Moreiiil. 
.V  heavy  Gernuin  attack  has  devehtix^d 
in  the  "angle  between  the  Hi\ers  Luco 
and  .\vre,  where  the  British  had  rt>- 
stored  their  line  after  a  \  igonmscount*^- 
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attack.  The  German  attacks  of  yes- 
terday were  made  north  of  the  Somine 
in  four  waves,  but  were  repulsed  at  all 
points  by  the  British  out|)ost  line.  The 
enemy  losses  are  estimated  in  the  thou- 
sands. The  British  hue  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Serre  was  advanced  a  short 
distance  and  230  prisoners  and  40 
machine  guns  captured.  On  other 
parts  of  the  battle-front  the  lines  also 
were  advanced  and  prisoners  taken. 

The  French  report  states  that  the  enemy, 
exhausted  by  his  sanguinary  efforts, 
made  oidy  violent  h)cai  attacks.  After 
stul)born  fighting  he  gained  a  foothold 
in  Hangard-en-Santerre.  French  troops 
are  reported  to  have  recaptured  Aycn- 
court  ami  Monchel,  taking  about  100 
prisoners  and  14  nuicliine  guns.  .V 
marked  advance  in  the  region  of 
Ornllers  is  reported.  A  German  bat- 
talion, attempting  to  establish  a  bridge- 
head on  the  ()ise  near  C'hauny,  was  com- 
pletely aimihilated  or  taken  prisoners. 
Long-range  guns  d«'stroy  an  enemy  train 
of  heavy  artillery  in  the  Laon  region. 
Moreuil  was  retaken  by  the  French 
and  again  lost  to  the  Gernuins,  and 
finally  carried  in  a  bayonet  charge  b.\ 
jVench  and  British  troops  mingling 
in  the  same  ranks.  Between  Moreuil 
and  Lassign\'  the  Germans  ha\'e  been 
completely  checked. 

The  German  report  states  that  local  suc- 
o+'S.sful  battles  Avere  fought  between  the 
Luce  and  the  Avre.  French  counter- 
attacks west  and  southwest  of  JNIont- 
didier  failed  with  heavy  loss.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Luce  the  Germans  claim 
to  have  penetrated  the  foremost  British 
lines,  taking  the  villages  of  Abercourt, 

1  Hangard,  and  Deiuuin,  despite  a  iolent 
counter-attacks.  Between  JVIoreuil  and 
Noyon  the  Germans  attack  a  French 
corps  and  north  of  JMontdidier  they 
claim  to  have  taken  by  storm  the 
heights  on  the  \\estern  bank  of  the  Avre. 
Fontaine  was  taken  by  storm  and 
Mesnil  was  maintained  by  stubl)orn 
fighting.  The  Allies  were  thrown  back 
from  freshly  constructed  trenches  be- 
yond Assainx  illers,  Itollo,  and  Hain- 
A'illers,  as  well  as  on  Thiescourt  and 
Ville,  where  strong  French  counter- 
attacks are  rejjorted  to  have  collapsed. 
Benaud  fort,  dominating  the  Oise  south- 
west of  Noyon,  was  taken  by  storm. 
From  all  points  on  the  front  very  heavy 
losses  of  the  British  and  French  are 
reported. 

April  1. — Reports  from  the  Western  front 
state  that  the  Allies  are  not  only  holding 
their  ground  but  have  advanced  at 
several  points  by  Aigorous  counter- 
attacks. The  British  official  report 
states  that  the  day  i)assed  quietly  sa\ c 
for  local  attacks  by  small  bodies  of  the 
enemy  near  Albert  which  weiv  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  the  greater  jjart  of  the 
attacking  force  and  the  cajjture  of  a 
few  prisoners.  Local  fighting  south  of 
the  Somme  is  also  reported  where  the 
British  gain  ground  by  successful  coun- 
ter-attacks. In  yesterday's  action  near 
Serre  109  machine  guns  were  taken. 

The  French  report  states  that  the  batth- 
was  maintained  on  the  whole  front 
north  of  Montdidier.  New  attacks 
against  Gri^esnes  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  to  the  eneniA'.  .The  Franco- 
British  troops  made  appreciable  progress 
between  the  Somme  and  Demuin.  By 
brilliant  counter-attacks  Hangard-eii- 
Santerre  was  recaptured. 

The  German  report  states  that  the 
heights  north  of  Moreuil  were  cap- 
tured and  British  and  French  troops 
repidsed  with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy. 
French  attempts  to  recapture  lost 
villages  and  the  heights  west  of  2iIont- 
didier  as  well  as  between  the  Doms  and 
the  Matz  broke  down  with  sanguinary 
losses. 

Paris  reports  that  the  bombardment  of 
the  city  was  resumed,  four  persons  being 
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The  Verdict" 

400X  Increase 


THE  story  of  a  business  success — of  good  mer- 
chandise—is written  in  its  sales  sheets. 

Judge  then,  what  has  been  discovered  by  truck  buyers 
of  the  nation  when  they  bestow  the  astounding  increase 
of  five  times  the  volume  of  business  during  1917  over 
1916  upon  Indiana  Worm-Driven  trucks. 

Our  U.  S.  Government  orders  are  not  included  in  the 
above  figures. 

1  mmk 

Indiana  Trucks  show  profits  to  their  users  up  to  500%. 
Fleets  have  earned  from  $12,500  per  year  to  $50,000  net; 
individual  trucks  from  $2,500  to  $10,000. 

Records  such  as  these  are  made  possible  by  the  extra- 
ordinary reserve  strength — 112/o — built  into  every  Indi- 
ana worm-driven  truck. 

The  worm  drive  rear  axle  has  stood  the  test  of  100,- 

000-mile  service,  a  special  built  heavy  duty,  high  powered 

motor  is  used.     The  clutch  is  known  to  be  supreme  for 

trucks.      We  use  oversize  high  duty  bearings,,  standard 

^  transmission,  carburetor  and  magneto. 

!  Indiana  Truck  Hauling  Costs  — 

Write  Today  for  the  Book  and  Our  Dealers  Address 

We  have  compiled  in  detail,  actual  hauling  costs  by 
Indiana  Trucks.  This  information  can  be  applied  to 
-your  business.  Write  for  it  and  address  of  Indiana  dealer. 

I        INDIANA  TRUCK  CORPORATION 

II  Dept.  32,  MARION,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 

Purveyors  to  the  United  States  Government " 
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Johns-Manville 

Fire  ExtinsFuisher 


Price  in  United  States 

of  Colorado,  $  1 0.00. 

Brass   or   Nickel    Finish, 

Bracket  Included. 
$10.50  Colorado  and  West. 

Dominion  of  Canada: 
$12.00  East  of  Calgary. 
$12.50  Calsarr  and  West 


Safe  where  hand-pumping  alone  would  fail 


When  the  car  is  in  a  tight  corner  of  the  garage, 
hard  to  get  at— it  is  here  that  the  second  metliod  of 
operating  the  Johns-Manville  Fire  Elxtinguisher 
may  save  your  car.  For  you  can  discharge  the 
Johns-Manville  by  air  pressure  previously  pumped 
up  and  released  by  a  turn  of  the  nozzle  lever. 


And  remembei — it  is  the  only  one-quart  ex- 
tinguisher with  the  two  methods  of  operation. 
Approved  by  the  Underwriters"  Laboratories. 
Inc.  Entitles  motorists  to  1  3  '  <  reduction  in  lire 
insurance  premiums. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

lO  Factories — Branch f  in  61   Large  Cities 


Accountant 

Kxerutivr  ArcounUint^  c«mmi»n«l  biif  nalurioH.  Thoii.sandn  of  rirma 
n»»il  thf-m.  Only  '^,i)04)  (.HTtifird  I*ubll<-  AccounUntH  in  IJ.  S.  Many 
•r».-arnirnf  S-^.OrtO  tolU)  WJOBymr.  We  train  you  thnroly  b^'  mail  in 
Hparo  timn  for  ().  V.  A.  rliaminntiurifi  or  ex**cutivf  acrountmtr  po.sl- 
tiona.  KnnwIedKe  <tf  Ikwikkt-i-pintf  unnct'cnMiry  to  bt'trln  — wt-  prcpitrti 
rou  frnm  thf*  RTound  up.  Our  roiimo  and  Bprvfro  In  undor  thr  euper- 
i>r  K  lartfffitufr  of  (!    I'.  A'a.  tnrludinK  Willium  H.  ('uaU-f)hulz, 


Vinton  til  K  lartf«>  ntufT  of  ( -  V.Am.  uirluninK  WilhiLm  H.  (■uatcnhulz, 
A.  M  ,  (*.  r.  A..  Kormrr  Coniptrolb-r  «ihI  inntnir1..r.  llnivfrnity  of 
IIMnoin:  Wm.  Arlhiir  Chan.-.  M.  M.  C.  1'.  A..  Kx  S«Tr«'t»iy  lllinoiH 
8tati*  llourd  of  At-rounlnm-y ;  iind  other  mi>nib<'rii  uf  Ann'rioan  Insli- 
tut«*  of  ArrounUntH.  I>(»w  tuition  fiM'-i-»My  tfrniH.  Writ*'  now  for 
fm-  bo«>k  of  Acfountttncy  facl.i. 

UiSalla  Extension  University,  Dept.  452-HA,  ChlcaKo 

I'hv    \%'f>rltl\%  (r'rvtitc.it  I .\ten.\iitfi   ('tii\'vr.\ily 

^\  SHORT-STORY  >yRITING  "      , 

^■•^  A  courwr  of  forty  l»*H.^on.s  in  the  hi.story,  form.stnjc- 
j^g  turr,  n'*d  writinif  of  the  Hbort-Slory  tau^lit  by  I»r.  J. 
^SK.   Brrg  Ka*a«rln«  for  j^mr*  fldllnr  of  |.l|tplarotl*a.         ^ 
^^^^b  ^        Jf'O-paof  ratatoffue  free,     PliutJ^r  addrr^B 
^^W  THK  IIOMK  4  0lillFS|>1>M»KN<  K  SCIIUOL 

Dr.  I««&ffrfa  \J>epii  ;U        ."^prloKnrld,  flsMy^ 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

tuAtrtlght  prmpmid  on  ■  nrw 

'I'Jls  "RANOKR"  bicyclp.    Writ* 

■t  one*  for  our  610  catalog  and 

'.         sptriat  offers.     Take    your   cnoice 

J   from  44  HtvU'M,  I'olorn  and  lizea  ID  the 

fntiKiiin  "RANGER"  linr. 

M«rv«lou«  lfnprov«ni«jlta.      Extra- 

rclmory  viilucn  111  our  IUIn  pricaofTeri. 

I'ou  cannot  afford    to    buy    without 

get  1 1  nil     our     latest    propositions 

and  Factory-to-Rldar  prices. 

■ova,  Ixi  a  "RIdar    Asant"  and 

mnkt*  big  money  tak'ng  orders  for 

liirycl)'*    and    suppliox.      Gfit     our 

iibernt  tsrms  on  n  nnrnp!**  to  intro- 

durn  thonrw  "RANOKR". 

TIRKS,  eqiiipmnnl,  sundries  and 
^„____      V  moviTytliinB    in  (ho   biryrl"   line    at 

'i2ht»a    \yllithri^'*^^^  COMPANY 
Mo  torbihm  ^'y  In  f*  U  D«pt.  A  1 72  Chicaso 


R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co. 

Patent  Attorneys 

WOODWARD  BUILDING 

Washington.  D.  C. 


^'y         The 

^OXYGEN 

TOOTH  POWDER 


PiiikiiKO    Hiiftitii'nl    for  one    \viM"k'><  trial 

;inlliiirtt;ilivt'l><i<ikl<-t  (rllinif  "\\  hv  a  I'lKilli  l*<>\v- 

iln  I-  Nltil  III. Ill  .1  I'.i^'li"  will  he  tmi  on  rrnursi. 

M<  Kfswon  &  Kiihhins  96  Fulton  StrtH-t 

lni'<>r|>orMttHl  Nrw    York 


kilh'd  and  nine  injured.  Mile.  Oerniaine 
Krauc'iere,  nnrse;  at  the  American 
Ambulance  at  Xeuiliy,  was  one  of  those 
kiUed. 
-V  Wasliiufjlon  dispatch  states  that  the 
Freiicli  estimates  place  the  fo<>^s  losses 
tlurintr  the. ele\<n-da\'  offensive  on  the 
Western  front  at  Intween  27."),000  and 
;{0().(XK)  men. 

April  2. — London  rejKjrts  that  tlu'  German 
offensi\«;  in  Franc<^  has  still  further 
slax'.kened.  The  British  otticial  report 
states  that  except  for  minor  enter- 
prises in  tli.e  neifihhorhood  of  S«'rre  the 
(lay  jiassed  quietly.  In  the  course  of 
the  fiffhtintj  In'tween  the  Aa  r<'  and  the 
Luce  (ifty  jirisori.ers  were  capture<l  witb 
thirteen  ma<*hine  >;iins.  (Jerman  coun- 
ter-attacks were  rej)ul.sed,  and  a  lar^e 
iiumlx'r  of  German  dead  were  found. 
In.  the  neitjhborliood  of  ITebuterne  7;^ 
pri.soners  and  three  machine  jjuns  were 
captured.  The  French  re|M>rt  st«t«4i 
that  a  strong;  (J«rman  reconnaisance  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oise  was  repulsed. 
J'ri.souers  wen-  taken  in  a  .succes.sful 
raid  on  the  Colonne  tiem-^li  and  at 
Jian-<le-Sapt.  .    j-      -'    .  -^ 

The  German  report  announces  the  posi- 
tion iincha  lifted.  Twenty-two  Allied 
airplanes  ami  live  captive  ballooub*  are 
reported  to  liave.  Ikm'U  l>rou4jht  down. 
.  IJeutonajit  KroU  is  credited  with  his 
twi>nty-t bird  aerial  Victory'.'      .   -I... 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  the Oertoanpi 
liOUKht  to  supplement  the  work  of  theit 
loiifl-raiifire  fjfnn,Avith  airplanes,  but  wpw 
unable     to     iK'netrate     the     def^nsrwb, 

liarrafie.  :■  v  /  ^ 

.'S.MEKIC.i    AT   THE    EBOKT 

March  28. — Seeretar^-  of  War  Baker  ar- 
rives in  Paris.  A  Kome  tlispateh 
states  that  he  will  !)<>  accompanied  to 
th«'  Italian  front  by  Amba.ssador  Pa^. 

.March  29. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
(juarters  of  the  Am«'rican  Army  in 
France  states  that  Jjieut.  George  Hed- 
\vo(m1.  of  Baltimor(>;  Sertjt.  Henry 
.\lon}j<>au,  of  Cherry  Valley,  Mass..  and 
Privates  Edward  Armstroufr.  of  Mari- 
anna.  l*a.,  (^arson  Shuniat«',  of  Ada. 
W.  Va..  and  Bernard  Bolt,  of  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  have  been  cited  in 
French  war-<irders  of  the  day  and  will 
receive  the  French  War  (Yoss;  While 
<m  patwol  tluty  they  ca})tured  four 
(Jerman  prisoners  froju  wlntm  valuable 
infornuition  was  obtained. 

March  ;i(). — A  dispat<'h  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
hVance  states  that  Sc<-retary  of  War 
Baker  expresses  hims«'lf  as  delinhted 
by  General  Peishiufr's  ])rompt  ax'tion 
ill  placing  the  American  tn»ops  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Allies  under  General 
Foch. 

-March  31. — A  letter  n>ceived  by  Dr. 
Hart  well,  of  J'ortc-hester,  N.  Y.,  from 
a  |)hysician  in  charjjfe  t)f  the  evacuation 
lios])ital  behind  the  American  lines, 
states  that  Gapt.  Archibald  Uoosevell. 
after  beinj;  wounded  on  March  13,  lay 
ill  a  mu(ldy  trench  under  heavy  fire 
for  fourteen  hours  before  beinfr  t«ken 
to  the  lu)sj)ital.  His  left  arm  waj« 
broken  and  shrapiH>l  had  entered  his 
left  kneecap.  He  is  reported  to  Ix"  in 
excellent   condition  after  an  operation. 

A  dispatch  from  Paris  slates  that  the 
I'reiicli  Go\eriimeiit  has  acceded  to  the 
ie(iiiest  of  General  Pershiufr  and  Ameri- 
can troops  will  lifrht  side  by  .side  with 
the  British  and  French  in  Picardy. 

Washinfrton  hails  with  eiithusia.sni  the 
announcement  that  .\merican  troops 
liaxc  befjiin  to  move  toward  the  battle- 
line  in  Picardy.  The  strenjrth  tif  the 
.\inerican  forces,  while  not  otlicially 
st;ile(l.  is  beli(-ved  to  be  more  than 
!(H),(KH)  men. 

.\  report  from  the  H«>a<l(iuarters  of  the 
Aiiieiicaii   Army   in    France  states  that 
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Is   your  problem   the   hauling 
of   bulk   goods   which 


doubles  the  cost  of  hauling  because  it  takes  a  truck's  space- 
capacity  while  requiring  only  half  the  truck's  motive-power? 

This  was  the  problem  of  the  Loose -Wiles  Biscuit  Co. 

A  body  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  goods 

which  their  truck  w^as  capable  of  hauling  w^ould 

have    been    impossible    on    the    streets.       Here 

was  truck  motive-power   going  to  waste.     They 

solved  their  problem  by  using 


for  oxamp**^- .'^  _  a     v^'*'*^''^   •  Mlv  \>i- 
,,.e,ahl.      ^'    ^^vs  to  ^"f^l^x  DeUo»t. 
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TroY 
Trailers 

Just  anything  won't  do  for  a  trailer"  and  just  any- 
body can't  build  trailers. 

A  trailer  must  stand  up  under  high  speeds — a  trailer 
must  follow  in  the  track  of  a  truck — a  trailer  must  be  spec- 
ially designed  and  constructed  to  care  for  ALL  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  met  with  in  trailing  a  truck.  Wagon  construc- 
tion, or  converted  truck  chasses,  will  not  do  for  successful 
trailer  operation. 

Troy  Trailers  have  been  perfected  only  after  years  of 
tests  made  in  actual  "trailing"  operations,  and  under  every 
possible  road  and  service  condition. 

Because  of  their  being  specially  designed,  Troy  Trailers 
can  be  backed  to  any  exact  spot,  alongside  a  loading  plat- 
form, or  into  an  alley,  easier  than  you  can  back  your  truck 
into  same  locations. 

Troy  Trailers  are  made  in  from  1  to  5-ton  capacity,  and 
with  any  type  of  body  desired. 


(from  McClure'a 
for  February) 


Oldest  and  largest    makers  of  Trailers,   making 
possible  highest  grade  construction  at  lowest  cost 


The  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co. 

Troy,  Ohio 
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TRUCKS 


Liners  of  the  Land 

Through  the  congested  traffic  of 
seaport  terminals.  MACK  Trucks 
move  smoothly  and  swiftly  whih' 
assisting  in  the  rapid  discharging 
an<l  l<Ki<lingofmvich-needed ships. 

Masterly  in  construction,  thoe 
trucks  are  masterly  in  perform- 
ance. Tremen<lous  power  and 
strength  combin*'  here  with  speed. 
Still  the  cost  of  operation  and 
upkeep  is  surprisingly  low. 

MACK  Trucks  are  made  in 
capacities  from  1  to  114  tons; 
with  trailers,  to  15  tons.  Write 
Dept.  6  for  catalog. 

USTEKNATIONAI.  MOTOR 
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more  ar-tivity  is  observed  behind  the 
German  lines  opposite  the  American 
front,  numerous  automobiles  with  mem- 
bers of  the  German  staff  appearing 
Avhile  the  infantry  and  eavahy  are  being 
shifted  about.  The  American  artillery 
has  kept  up  a  harassing  fire,  while 
the  enemy  has  been  sending  over 
gas-shells. 

April  1. — A  dispatch  from  the  Headquar- 
ters of  the  American  Army  in  France 
states  that  the  enemy  began  a  bom- 
bardment before  midnight  and  that  for 
four  hours  gas,  shrapnel,  and  high- 
explosive  shells  fell  on  towns,  trenches, 
and  roads  in  the  sector  northwest  of 
Toul.  Great  activity  continues  in  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  line. 

April  2. — Washington  announces  the  fol- 
lowing American  casualty  list  as  re- 
ported by  General  Pershing:  Killed  by 
accident,  1;  died  of  disease,  4;  died  of 
wounds,  2;  from  various  causes,  2. 
Wounded,  13.  The  totals  are:  Killed 
in  action,  183;  killed  or  prisoner,  1; 
killed  by  accident,  164;  died  of  disease, 
793;  lost  at  sea,  237;  died  of  wounds, 
52;  various  causes,  39. 

THE    ITALIAN'    FKOXT 

March  27. — The  Italian  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington is  advised  that  new  Austrian 
divisions  are  arriving  daily  on  the 
Italian  front  from  the  Roumanian 
front.  Everything  points  to  a  new 
effort  of  the  enemy  to  break  through 
the  mountainous  zone  toward  the 
plains. 

March  28. — A  Washington  dispatch  states 
that  the  Italian  Embassy  is  informed 
that  forty  new  Austrian  divisions, 
approximately  480,000  men,  have  been 
distributed  along  the  Italian  front. 

March  31. — Rome  reports  increased  activ- 
ity along  the  entire  Italian  front.  Nine 
more  enemy  airplanes  have  been  brought 
down  by  British  and  Italian  airmen. 

THE    CEXTRAL    powers 

March  27. — French  dispatches  received  in 
Washington,  state  that  the  newspapers 
in  Germany  are  pre{)aring  the  people 
for  a  Franco-British  offensi\'e  bj^  fore- 
casting the  entrj'  of  a  powerful  reserve 
army. 

London  dispatches  state  that  Lieutenant 
von  Rohne,  a  German  authority  on 
ordnance,  says  in  the  Berlin  Vos.'sische 
Zcitung  that  the  bombardment  of 
Paris  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trial  for  guns 
that  are  really  intended  to  bombard 
London. 

March  28. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  the  long-range  gun  that  has  been 
bombarding  Paris  is  a  product  of  the 
Krupp  works  at  Essen.  Emperor  Wil- 
liam has  sent  a  telegram  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Krupp  von  Bohlen  and  Halbach, 
head  of  the  Krupp  works. 

A  delayed  dispatch  from  The  Hague  says 
the  Germans  are  concealing  the  extent 
of  their  losses  from  their  own  peoj)le 
by  sending  their  wounded  to  Belgium 
and  places  not  on  direct  lines  of  com- 
miuiication. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  the  German 
Consul-General  at  Zurich  has  adver- 
tised in  the  newsimpers,  in^■iting  all 
German  subjects  of  the  age  of  se\enteen 
to  prepare  to  be  called  to  the  colors. 
Drafting  of  the  class  of  1921  began  in 
several  parts  of  Germany  early  in 
March,  it  is  reported. 

OPERATIONS    IN    AMERICA 

March  27.— Taking  issue  with  Senator 
Lodge,  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  asserts  that  three  steel 
ships  have  been  completed  and  de- 
livered, and  nine  other  steel  and  eleven 
wooden  huUs  launched. 

March  28. — In  the  Senate  investigation  of 


aircraft-production  Senator  Overman, 
of  Xorth  Carolina,  exhibits  a  steel 
bracket  from  a  Curtiss  batth>- plane 
that  ha_d  been  secretly  rendered  struc- 
turally inefficient  by  a  German  spy. 
Washington  dispatches  state  that  of- 
ficial announcem(>nt  is  made  by  the 
War -Trade  Board  of  the  completion 
of  arrangements  whereby  the  Shii)ping 
Board  is  to  purchase  twelve  Japanese 
Acssels  of  100,000  tons  dead-weight  for 
early  deli\(irv.  In  return  the  War- 
Trade  Board  has  agreed  to  deli^'er  to 
Japanese  sliii)-builders  a  corresponding 
amount  of  steel,  ton  for  ton,  u])on  the 
accei)tance  of  the  ships. 

A  dispatch  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
states  that  Robert  Daniel  Garwood,  a 
cadet  of  the  Royal  Flying  ('or))s  at  the 
English  aviation-camp  at  Benbrook, 
was  killed  while  doing  a  tail  -  s|)m. 
This  is  the  forty-fifth  fatal  accident  to 
aviators  at  the  Camp  since  its  es- 
tablishment last  October. 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that 
President  Wilson  fully  realizes  the 
gi-avity  of  the  situation  as  outlined  by 
Premier  Lloyd  George  in  a  message  to 
Lord  Reading,  which  the  latter  read  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Lotus  Club  in  New  York. 
The  Premier  stated  that  the  crisis  of  the 
war  has  been  reached  and  that  the 
importance  of  getting  American  troops 
across  the  Atlantic  could  not  be  ex- 
aggerated. The  President  is  expected 
to  consult  with  his  advisers  at  once  as 
to  the  best  means  of  meeting  the 
emergenc}-. 

March  29. — The  Medical  Board  reports 
Major-General  Wood's  physical  condi- 
tion to  be  perfect.  LTnless  chosen  for  a 
more  important  post  General  Wood 
will  be  returned  to  the  command  of  the 
89th  Division  at  Camp  Funston  and 
will  go  with  it  to  France. 

Washington  announces  the  suspension 
of  the  meatless  -  day  regulations  for 
thirty  days.  The  meat-supply  of  the 
country  lias  been  increased  beyond  the 
country's  shipping  and  storage  capacity 
by  the  thousands  of  hogs  now  coming 
into  the  market. 

A  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  dispatch  states 
that  F.  J.  Dwyer  and  J.  Scott  Rowan, 
of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  are  killed  in 
aviation  accidents. 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  six 
large  German-owned  woolen-mills  in 
New  Jersey,  with  a  total  valuation  of 
more  than  $70,000,000,  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Alien  Projierty  Custodian. 

The  Senate  passes  the  resolution  extend- 
ing the  selective  draft  to  men  having 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  since  June 
5,  1917,  the  first  day  of  registration. 

March  30. — The  Senate  and  Hou.se  con- 
ferees reach  an  agreement  on  the  War- 
Finance  Corporation  Bill,  authorizing 
as  a  compromise  a  total  bond  issue  of 
$3,000,000,000. 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  figures 
made  public  by  the  Shii)ping  Board 
show  that  thirty-six  vessels  of  all  types, 
with  a  total  dead-weight  tonnage  of 
232,786,  were  launched  in  ]March. 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  awards 
an  additional  contract  to  the  American 
International  Cor})oration  for  60  cargo- 
vessels  of  7,500  tons  dead-weight  each. 

By  a  viva-voce  vote  the  House  passes  the 
bond  bill,  authorizing  an  issue  of  %A,- 
500,000,000  additional  in  bonds  and 
increasing  the  aggregate  authorization 
to  date  to  $12,000,000,000.  An  ag- 
gregate issue  of  $8,000,000,000  in 
Treasury  certificates  is  also  authorized. 

March  31. — In  a  test  of  the  Liberty  motor 
Major  R.  L.  Brown  drives  a  Curtiss 
machine  from  Langley  Field,  Hampton, 
Va.,  to  Annapolis  and  return  with  three 
passengers. 
A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  lack  of 
steel  plates  and  other  material  is  causing 
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A   Conservation 
Suggestion  : 

Buy  a   Refrigerator 
Made  to  SAVE  FOOD 

Not  Merely  to  Keep  it  Cool 

AIR  must  be  dry  as  well  as  cold  to  preserve 
food  and  keep  it  pure.  In  a  refrigerator, 
rapid  air  circulation  tlirougli  tlie  food  chambers 
is  the  only  method  of  obtaining  dryness.     In  a 


OR 


^"^OHn^FUXQ^^ 


the  air  is  circulated  so  rapidly  tliat  a  wet  cloth 
placed  on  one  of  its  shelves  will  dry  quicker  than 
in  the  air  of  your  kitchen  under  normal  condi- 
tions. "Dr>'  as  a  Bohn"  has  become  a  common 
phrase  ampng  people  who  know  Bohn  efficiency. 

In  addition  to  the  necessary  ventilation  afforded 
by  tlie  Bohn,  you  must  also  consider  it?  strictly 
sanitarj-,  one-piece  jjorcelain  lining  with  full 
rounded  corners  and  special  drain  located  in 
front  where  it  is  easy  to  clean.  These  two  fea- 
tures assure  the  cleanliness  and  convenience 
you  need. 

Ask  the  Bohn  dealer  in  your  city  to  demon- 
strate these  Bohn  advantages  and  show  you 
how  you  can  cut  ice  bills.  If  you  wish  we  will 
mail  you  interesting  literature  and  give  you 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Also  Makers  of  Bohn  .Sanitor  Kitchen  Tables. 
S6.75  and  up— St.  Paul. 


BOHN 

REFRIGERATOR    CO 

1410  University  Ave. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

New  York 

53  W.  42nd 
Newark,  913  Broad  St. 
Chicago 

68E.  Waehington  St. 
Nathan-Dohrmann  Co. 
San  Francisco 

Parmalee-Dohrmann 

Co. 

Los  Angeles 


Polish    Up    Your   English 


G<;t  the  vest-pocket  guide,  "Belter  Say,"  and  a.  old  misuse 
of  words.  It  will  make  you  speak  clear,  clean-cut,  correct 
and  convincing  Knglisli.  Small  in  size  but  big  in  U'^ef  illness. 
By  mail,  25  cents.  Dept.  80s,  FUNi:  &  WAGXALLS 
COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


It  saves  time,  work  and  fuel ; 
makes  foods  more  appetizing;  prevents 
sticking  and  burning  and  kills  the  germs.  Makes  the 
cheaper  cuts  of  meat  tender.  Gets  the  best  out  of 
hard-to-cook  cereals  and  vegetables.  Saves  s-iiiring 
and  watching.  Reduces  food,  bills.  Every  home 
needs  a 

"NATIONAL" 

Aluminum  Pressure  Cooker 

Saves  its  cost  in  one  month.  Three 
sizes — 10,  17  and  25  quarts.  Per- 
fectly safe  and  simple.  Fine  for 
broths  and  gruels.  Works  on  any 
kitchen  fire.  Write  today  for  full 
description.  .Mso  ask  about  the 
"National"  Steam  Pressure  Can- 
ner  for  home  use. 

Ji0Ptbw»stern  .Steel  k  Iron  Works 
101  Sprlnr  Street        Eau  flairs,  «is. 


CLINTON 


Clinton  Wire  Fabrics  constitute  a  complete  line  of 
Wire  Cloth,  Nettings,  and  ^A/elded  Fabrics.  Wher- 
ever you  use  wire,  you  will  find  a  Clinton  Fabric  to 
fit  your  needs.  Modern  construction  depends  more 
and  more  upon  Clinton  Wire  Fabrics — especially 
where  both  speed  and  permanence  are  required. 
Stucco  houses  can  be  built  at  practically  the  same 
cost  as  wooden  houses,  by  using 

WELDED 
SHEATHING 

Actual  tests  made  on  Government  buildings  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  show  that  the  use  of  Clinton 
W^elded  Sheathing  as  a  support  for  stucco,  saves 
26  per  cent  in  labor  and  56  per  cent  in  material 
compared  with  open  mesh  metal  lath. 
For  interior  plaster  it  shows  the  same  economy  as 
for  stucco.     It  provides  not  only  a  support,  but  a 
positive  reinforcement.  Every  bit  of  mortar  becomes 
part  of  the  wall — no  droppings  or  waste. 
No  wood  sheathing  is  required.    The  Welded 
Sheathing  is  stapled  directly  to  the  studs. 
Concerns  about  to  erect  community  houses  for  their 
employees  will  find  Clinton  Welded  Sheath- 
ing the  most  economical  and  efficient  sup- 
port for  outside  stucco  and  interior  plaster. 
Every  engineer,  architect,  builder,  or  owner 
who  contemplates   building  should  write 
for  full  information. 


Terms  to  dealers  will  be  sent  on  request 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

San  Francisco : 

Care  L.  A.  Nori  is  Co. 


Manufacturers  of  Wire  Cloth  cf  every 
description.  Netting*.  Weldt  J  Wire 
Fabrics,  and  Perforated  Met:   3. 

Duplex  Stucco  '-louses, 
Brookly  t.N.Y. 
Clinton 
Welded 
5  'irathing 
used  as 
t  le  "support 
for  stucco 


^MOUNTINCandFRaminG  PtCTURl 


A  li«ii'l\  mill.  !■>  nmkiii.-  .iml  riiii.<l,iiii,.  nil  »,, 
fniiii.-H  „s  «.ll  n-  (.■  nrtisti.'  in  .iiiiliii-  ninl  fiaiiii 
pl.tiiri's     (loth.  -•411  illiistrnlion^.  by  moil,  sSc 

Fank  &  Wiffnallt  CompanT,  3S4  Foorlh  Atc,  N.  Y. 


THE 
HEART 

AND 
BLOOD- 


|i:iii£Hl2L£J 


A  lnuilii-nl.  8iiiiiily  »  rillin  Ix.k  on  tin-  (kmk'iuI 
Mnii.igciiiinl  i.ttlio  Body,  by  1.  H.  Hirjclifclil. 
M.I).  Tells  yim  liow  to  carp  for  your  licnllli. 
avoid  ItronkdowiiB  ond  prolong  your  life,  .lu.st 
llio  ndvicr  you  need.  1 2mo,  cloth,  $1 .2 %;  bv 
tthlil.  tl.jy.  Funk  A  H'ltfcnalU  (omnanT. 
a.M-OO  Kourlh  Ateniir,  ^^n  York. 


SILVER  CITY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico 
Uncle  Sam  Treats  Tuberculosis  Here 


lily  of  4.0WJ.  pure  water,  rtc.    Mm-  "an.ntoria  and  aU"accomnVo<iatioir»Vo'r" 
licaltli  BvclccFH.     Write  toilio   lor  lidiatiirc. 

C.  W.  Mnrrlott.    Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


Silver  City 

New  Mexico 


st'riuii-;  dolay  iu  the  sliip-buildiug  i)ro- 
.i^ram. 

April  1. — Washiuffton  announces  that 
plan^  for  a  super-cannon  ha^  e  been 
submitted  to  Secretary  Daniels  by 
ordnance  experts  after  months  of  ex- 
periments. A  range  of  105  miles  is 
f.xpocted  of  the  guns,  but  the  experts 
frankly  admit  that  the  mihtary  value 
of  the  gun  would  not  compensate  for 
the  time  and  money  necessary  to  de- 
\ei(j|)  it. 

A  Norfolk,  Va.,  dispatch  states  that 
(iovernment  war-work  in  the  Hampton 
Roads  district  has  been  interrupted  by 
a  strike  of  se\-eral  thousand  carpenters 
and  other  workers. 

THi:    WAK    I.\    THK    AIR 

JNlarch  27. — The  otificial  rejmrt  on  aerial 
o{)erations  issued  in  London  state's 
that  in  the  previous  twenty-four  hours 
twenty  lioslile  i)htnes  had  lieen  brought 
down  ill  air-tighting  and  two  l)y  anti- 
aircraft guns.  Twehe  Britisli  Tuachines 
are  missing.  During  the  night  flying 
s(iua(lrons  kept  up  a  continuous  attack 
on  the  enemy  trooi)s  at  Baj)aume. 
Cambrai,  and  Peronne.  firing  To.OOO 
rouiuls  and  dropping  twenty-four  tons 
of  bombs  on  important  i)oints  on  the 
l)attle-front.  P^our  tons  of  bombs  were 
droi)t  on  the  Valenciennes  railway- 
station  while  enemj-  troops  were  passing 
through. 

Alarch  28. — London  reports  a  continuance 
of  fierce  air-fighting  on  the  ^'esteni 
fnmt.  More  than  thirty  tons  of  bombs 
were  dropt  on  March  26  and  a  quart<>r 
of  a  million  rounds  of  ammunition  were 
fired  by  low-fl\  ing  ])lanes.  Severe 
casualties  were  inflicted  on  the  enemy 
and  the  movements  of  troops  and  am- 
munition were  delayed.  Tw«>nty-four 
(lerman  machines  were  brought  down, 
seven  were  dri\en  down  out  of  control, 
and  two  hostih'  observation-balloons 
were  destroyed.  Nineteen  Rritish  ma- 
cliines  are  nii.ssing.  altlio  many  are  be- 
licAed  to  have  hmded  within  their  own 
lines.  The  bombing  of  Bapaume, 
Bray,  and  Peronne  was  continued  dur- 
ing the  night.  ]\b)re  than  a  tliou.sand 
bombs  were  droi)t,  and  pilots  saA\'  them 
bursting  iu  the  middle  of  coliinms  of 
troops,  transports,  and  encamjjments. 
Four  British  i)lanes  are  missing. 

Paris  reports  that  on  March  2.S  a  group 
of  esquadrilles  carried  out  12.")  patrols 
and  120  reconnoitering  missions  in  the 
region  of  St.  Quentin.  Ilarn.  La  Fere, 
and  Xoyon.  Large  quantifies  of  pro- 
jectiles were  also  dropt  on  convoys, 
trains,  and  enem.\  troop-concentrations, 
causing  heav\-  lo.^^ses  from  ]\rarch  22 
to  20.  The  machines  descended  at 
tini(>s  to  within  sixty  feet  of  the  earth 
and  attacked  with  nuvchine  guns. 
Forty-two  German  planes  and  six 
cajjfive  balloons  were  brought  down. 

ISIarcIi  20.— Paris  reports  tliat  Phelps 
Collins,  of  Detroit,  a  memlH-r  of  the 
Lafayette  Flying  Corps,  was  killed 
during  an  air-fight  on  tlie  French  front 
on  Marcii  i;{.  His  name  apjM-ared  iu 
the  casualty  list  issued  in  VVasliington 
on  March  is,  without  details. 

.March  ;«).— The  Fn>nch  r»>port  states  that 
Frencli  airmen  on  March  27  and  28 
attacked  the  (it>rmans  A\-ith  bombs 
and  macliine  guns  on  llie  battle-lin«> 
and  in  concentration-zones.  Fight  eon 
tons  t)f  projectiles  were  ilrojjf  in  the 
regions  of  (lui.scard  and  Ilam.  and 
|)iirsuit  squadrons  in  numerous  combats 
l)rought  down  thirttHMi  CJerman  air- 
planes and  set  on  fire  two  captive 
i)alloons. 

London  dispatch(>s  state  that  on  March 
20  many  bombs  wi>re  dro])*  by  British 
airmen  and  thou.sands  of  rounds  of 
ammunition  fired  into  large  columns  of 
tiie  (»nemy  in  the  battle-area  south  of 
till"    Somme.     Nine    hostile    airplanes 
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CASE 
SIX 


In  TKis  One  Car 

All  Your  Favorite  Features  Comtined 


No  man  seeking  a  car  to  meet 
today's  standards,  can  afford 
to  buy  before  investig,atin^ 
tbe  New  Case  Six.  It  offers  un- 
usual values.  Its  present  price  can- 
not be  guaranteed  for  the  future. 

By  every  comparison,  you  can 
now  save  from  $300  to  $500  when 
you  choose  this  car.  For  its 
present  price  is  low.  Many  well- 
posted  automobile  experts  rank  it 
as  a  $2500  car.  Its  over-values  are 
apparent.  Its  features  are  the 
pride  of  costlier  cars. 

As  you  g,o  over  it  poin4:  by  point, 
you  w^ill  find  combined  in  this  one 
car  all  the  latest  betterments,  all 
the  wanted  features.  What  car  has 
carried  this  idea  so  far? 


Some  cars  have  several  famous 
features.  Few  cars  have  them  all. 
But  see  how  Case  has  built  an 
"All- Feature  Car"  —  how  no  sin- 
|,le  feature  dominates  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  others. 

Three  Models 

The  New  Case  Six  is  Luilt  in  three 
splendid  styles — a  Family  Model,  a  Sedan 
and  a  Sport  Model.  Each  combines,  as 
never  before,  a  greater  array  of  proven 
features,  from  engine  to  upholstery. 

Each  typifies  new-day  ways  of  manu- 
facture. These  are  the  finest  and  hand- 
somest Case  cars  ever  built.  They  are 
speedier,  more  powerful,  easier  to  drive, 
more  comfortable  to  ride  in. 

Note  the  current  prices.  Most  men 
a^ree  that  these  cars  should  bring,  more. 
Compare  this  New  Case  with  some  other 
favorite. 


A  Case  Dealer  will  he  P,lad  to  acquaint  you  with  the  New  Case  Six. 
Or  write  direct  to  us  for  illustrated  catalog,  including  specifications. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc.  ""^ff  250  Liberty  St.,  Racine,  Wis 
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ampion 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


THE  prime  essential  of  emer- 
gency equipment  is  depend- 
ability. 

And  the  essentials  of  depend- 
ability are  efficiency  and  durabil- 
ity. 

The  gasoline  motor  can  only 
be  as  efficient  as  its  spark  plugs — 
not  one  whit  more  so. 

When  you  think  of  the  high 
efficiencyof  the  millionsof  motors 
in  constant  use,  and  realize  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
American  motors  are  equipped 
with  Champion  Spark  Plugs,  you 
gain  a  realization  of  what  we 
mean  by  dependability. 

You  never  know  what  moment 
your  motor  may  have  to  be  relied 
upon  for  emergency  service. 

See  that  your  spark  plugs  are 
dependable— see  that  the  name 
"Champion"  is  on  the  porcelain, 
not  merely  on  the  box. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Sparl^   Plug   Company  nf  Canada,    Limited,    Windsor,    Ontario 


Champion  Regular 

^  inch,  %-18 

Price  $1.00 
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were  shot  down  aud  two  dri\eu  down 
out  of  control.  Two  British  planes 
are  missing.  During  the  night  twelve 
tons  of  bombs  were  dropt  on  Bapaiime 
and  on  roads  and  ^  illages  east  of  Arras. 
Direct  hits  were  made  on  ammimition- 
dumps  and  transj)ort  and  railway  lines. 

March  31. — An  oflftcial  dispatch  from  Lon- 
don states  that  the  British  Flying  Corps, 
since  its  arrival  in  Italy,  has  brought 
down  83  enemy  airplanes  and  lost  10. 

April  1. — French  official  reports  state  that 
on  March  29  and  30,  a^  iators,  in  carry- 
ing out  various  sorties,  drop  5,000  kilo- 
grams of  explosi\es  on  enemy  can- 
tonments and  stations  in  the  St. 
(^uentin.  Guiscard.  and  Roye  region?. 
Nine  German  airplanes  and  one  cap- 
ti\'e  balloon  were  destroyed.  Italian 
bombing  -  machines  took  part  in  the 
raids. 

N.WAL    OPERATIONS 

March  27. — The  report  of  the  British 
Admiralty  for  the  past  week  shows  an 
increase  in  the  submarine  toll.  The 
report  follows:  Arrivals,  2,471;  sail- 
ings. 2,488.  ^Merchantmen  of  more 
than  1,600  tons  sunk  by  mine  or  sub- 
•  marine,  12;  imdcr  1,600  tons,  16.  One 
fishing-vessel  was  lost  and  19  merchant- 
men were  unsuccessfully  attacked. 
Paris  reports  that  diuing  the  week  end- 
ing March  23,  one  French  merchant- 
man of  1,600  tons  and  five  of  less  were 
sunk  by  submarines.  During  the  same 
week  Itah'  lost  three  steamers  of  mon- 
than  1,500  tons  and  five  sailing-vessels 

A  Boston  dispatch  states  that  the  steam- 
ship Eton-ion,  of  the  Leyland  Line,  wa.» 
torpedoed  and  sunk  off  the  Irish  coast 

A  Liverpool  dispatch  states  that  thrc*' 
steamships  ari'i^ing  at  that  port  report 
sinking  three  German  submarines  in 
the  Atlantic  recently. 

The  Xa^y  Department  at  Washington  re- 
ports that  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's 
ship,  the  Paul-<horo,  carrjing  an  armed 
gun-crew,  either  sank  or  badly  damagni 
a  submarine  by  which  she  was  attacked. 

March  30. — London  reports  the  sinking 
of  two  German  submarines  by  Amer- 
ican destroyers.  A  British  destroyer 
was  sunk  on  iNIarch  27  by  contact 
with  a  mine.  One  officer  and  forty 
men  were  lost. 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that 
twenty-five  American  soldiers  who  were 
listed  as  missing  since  the  sinking  of  fhf 
Tuscania  have  been  identified  as  dead 
by  means  of  their  finger-prints. 

April  1. — The  British  Admiralty  announces 
that  the  Britisli  armed  boaniing-stearaer 
TithouuK  was  torjKnloed  and  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine.  Four  of  the  crew 
were  lost. 

A  dispatch  received  by  the  company  in 
New  York  City  states  that  the  Whit** 
Star  steamship  Celtic  has  been  tor- 
lx?doed,  but  was  able  to  make  port. 

THE    RUSSIAN    SITUATION 

March  27. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
Odessa  has  b<>en  recaptured  by  th« 
Sorict  and  lM<rainain  troops  after  a 
severe  battle  in  which  na\al  forces  took 
part.  A  Moscow  dispatch  r(>port> 
that  the  Austrian  troops  have  been 
defeated  by  the  liolslun  iki  and  KluTson, 
Nikolayev.  and  Zmananka  recai)tured. 
Many  of  the  five  hundred  Gernums  oc- 
cupying Kliersoii  were  killed.  Tlie  rest 
tied,  leasing  two  armored  cars. 

March  20.— A  delayed  Pekinj!^  dispatch 
states  that  French  and  British  field- 
guns  have  been  sent  to  General  Seinen- 
<>(T.  the  anti-Bolshevik  leader,  who  ia 
ojjposing  tlie  Bolshevik  forces  in 
Mancliuria. 
A  London  dispatch  states  that  Petro- 
grad  newspapers  announce  the  begin- 
ning by   the  Germans  of  an  offensive 
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Sixes 


The  $1250  Wonder-Car 

THE  most  remarkable  fine  car  shown  this  year  is  the  Mitchell  $1250 
Six.  It  stands  unique  and  alone.  No  comparable  car — so  big  and 
roomy,  so  sturdy  and  powerful — is  sold  at  this  price  now.  And 
it  all  results  from  scientific  methods.  It  shows  what  can  be  done  by 
applying  efficiency  to  every  detail  of  car  building. 


An  Impressive  Car 

The  wheelbase  is  120  inches.  That,  with  the 
low,  artistic  lines,  gives  it  the  big-car  look. 

The  motor  is  a  40-horsepower  Six — the  famous 
Mitchell  Six.  That  means  perfect  performance 
under  every  condition,  and  low  operative  cost. 

The  five  new-style  bodies  are.  masterpieces, 
created  by  noted  designers. 

The  finish  and  beauty  show  the  artistic 
standards  of  the  new  Mitchell  body  plant. 

There  are  shock-absorbing  rear  springs,  exclusive 
to  the  Mitchell.  Also  several  other  wanted 
features  which  other  cars  don't  have. 


New  Standards  of  Endurance 

But  its  greatest  supremacy  lies  in  endurance. 
This  car  is  built  to  unusual  standards,  with  over- 
size parts  and  big  margins  of  safety. 


It  is  largely  built  of  costly  steel  alloys.  Every 
part  is  tested  to  meet  radical  requirements.  In- 
spection is  exacting  and  extreme. 

There  is  no  car  built  under  higher  ideals  or  more 
expert  direction. 

Due  to  New  Methods 

This  matchless  value  for  $1250  is  due  to 
new-day  methods.  Efficiency  experts  have 
worked  for  years  in  this  plant  to  minimize 
factory  cost.  We  build  the  complete  car — 
chassis  and  body — under  those  waste-saving 
methods.  You  will  see  in  this  new  Six  the 
amazing  result. 

The  Touring  model  sells  at  $1250 
at  factory.  The  four  other  models 
at  corresponding  prices. 

The  48-horsepower  Mitchell,  with 
127-inch  wheelbase,  sells  at  $1525. 
Write  today  for  catalog. 


1/^    Ji 


/. 


•^ 


A  Racy-Type  Club  Roadster  Seating  Five 

Our  Club  Roadster  design — low,  compact  and  racy — is  the  best  design  out  in  a 
5-passenger  Roadster.  It  is  built  in  two  sizes,  with  two  sizes  of  motor.  It  will 
delight  the  man  or  woman  who  likes  this  type  of  car. 


Mitchell  D-40 
120-Inch  Wheelbase — 40-Horsepower  Motor 

Touring  Car     -    $1250        Touring  Sedan    $1950 
Roadster     -     -    $1250        Coupe     -     -     -    $1850 


Mitchell  C-42 
127-Inch  Wheelbase — 48-Horsepower  Motor 

Touring  Car  -  $1525  Touring  Sedan  $2275 
Club  Roadster  $1560  Club  Sedan  -  -$2185 
4-Pass.  Surrey  -  $1625        Coupe  -     -     -     -  $2135 


Also  Cabriolet,  De  Luxe  Sedan,  Town  Car  and  Limousine,  from  $1960  to  $2850 
All  prices  f.  o.   b.  Racine — Subject  to  change  without   notice. 


'^'^y    '      N    . 


MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Don't  Neglect  Your  Feet 

Are  they  well  shaped,  high  arched  feet — free  from  defects — enahhng  you  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  hfe?  Comfortable  feet  unconsciously  stimulate  desire  for  vigorous  walking  and 
wholesome  recreation — and  this  action  in  itself  is  an  aid  to  health. 

Or,  are  your  feet  like  the  above,  which  typify  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  feet  of  per- 
sons who  are  compelled  to  be  on  their  feet  long  hours?  Notice  the  weakened  and 
depressed  arches — the  cramped  and  contracted  toes — the  crooked  and  enlarged  great 
toe  joints  (bunions),  corns  on  the  tops  of  the  toes  and  callouses  on  the  balls  of  the  feet. 
Such  feet  mean  inefficiency.  The}^  tire  easily;  the  soles  burn;  the  heels  ache  and 
frequently  cause  pains  in  the  ankles  and  legs,  like  rheumatism.  These  conditions 
can  be  quickly  relieved  and  permanently  corrected  with 


Dr.SchoN's  Foot-Eazer  relieves  ti 
feet,  weak  arches,  iTHiniwd  toe; 
in  any  shoe.      Fur  men,  women 
Price  »2.50  pair. 


(l.acliinK 
to.  Worn 
I  children. 


I    Or.  Scholl's  Walk-Strate  Heel   Pads  pre-  I 

I     viiit  riin-ov.r  i..-.l.-  iinil  correct  faulty  walk- 


DiSchoJIs 

Foot  Comfort  Jfppbances 

These  simple  devices  are  easily  worn  inside  the  reg- 
ular size  shoe.  They  at  once  relieve  the  strain  and 
unnatural  pressure  and  furnish  a  sense  of  relief  and  secur- 
ity to  the  feet  in  standing  or  walking,  thereby  correcting 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  trouble. 

There  is  a  Dr.  Scholl  Appliance  or  Remedy  for  every* 
foot  trouble.      These  can  be  purchased  at  leading  shoe* 
and  department  stores,  where  also  you  will  find  men 
trained  by  Dr.  Scholl  experts  in  Practipedics,  the  science 
of  giving  foot  comfort.      They  are  rendering  a  distinct 
service  to  your  community  and  deserve  your  patronage. 

See  your  dealer  today  and  learn  more  about  the  foot 
comfort  there  is  in  store  for  you  through  the  use  of  these 
Dr.  Scholl  Appliances,  or  write  direct  to  Dr.,  Scholl  for 
free  advice,  describing  your  foot  ailment. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

A  valuable  booklet,  "The  Feet  and  Their  Care,"  by. 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scholl,  the  world's  authority  on  foot 
troubles,  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 


The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co. 

Largest  Makers  of  Foot  Appliances  in  the  World 

2 1 9A  Schiller  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Ojiiir.s   III   Xcic  ]'ork\  Toronto^  Londojt,  luiti. 


{\r:^^) 


Callouses.   Pain  or  Cramps   Here?    Dr. 

Scholl's  AnU'vior  Metatarsal  Arch  Supports 
briiu?  quick  relief  and  reatore  foot  to  natural 
conciition.    $2.50  to  $6.00  pair. 


Dr. Scholl's  Bunion  Reducar.  Initant  r 

Co  hunioiiH  un.l  inlnrufMl  ioiiiH.  lU^lipv»'»  imin 
an«l  v'rrss\irt'.r.'«tn.'*'t  rnlaivmrnt.  Antisep- 
tic rubber;  nts  stiuitly  lo  finU.    MV  each. 
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ill  tlic  directiun  of  Kursk,  lliree  liuiidred 
miles  south  of  Moscow. 
^'i(■nIla  officially  denies  that  tlie  Bolshe- 
\iki  have  retaken  Odessa. 

March  31. — A  ]Moscow  dispatch  slates  that 
the  German  advance  in  the  Ukraine 
continues.  Poltava  has  been  captured 
and  set  on  hre,  and  Oerniau  forces  are 
said  to  be  nearing  Ekaterint)sla\-,  where 
large  supplies  of  grain  are  reported 
to  be  stored. 

April  1. — Peti'ograd  reports  that  a  German 
Army  is  witliin  thirty-three  miles  of 
Kursk.  Sebastopcjl  is  said  to  be 
threatened  by  the  Turks,  who  are 
within  sixteen  and  one-half  miles  of 
the  city. 

April  2. — London  rejwrts  that  by  virtue  of 
the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  the  Turkish 
Army  has  begun  the  occupation  of  the 
districts  of  Batuju,  Kars,  and  Arda- 
han  in  the  Caucasus. 

THE    WAR    IN'    THE    EAST 

^larch  27. — London  states  that  Ks-Sall, 
thirty-five  miles  northeast  of  Jerusalem, 
has  been  occupied  by  the  British  and 
that  on  March  2G  thev  were  appi'oach- 
ing  Amman  on  the  Hejaz  Railway. 

March  28. — A  dispatcli  from  London  states 
that  the  entire  Turkish  force  in  the 
Hit  area  in  Mesopotamia  has  been  caj)- 
tiu'ed  or  destroyed.  Tlu'ee  thousand 
prisoners,  including  German  officers, 
were  taken.  In  addition,  ten  guns, 
2.000  rifles,  many  machine  guns,  and 
<X)0  animals  were  cai)tured.  British 
forces  also  cross  the  Jordan  in  Palestine, 
converging  on  Amjiuni.  Avhere  200 
prisoners  were  *taken.  four  enemy 
airplanes  driven  down,  and  enemy 
troop-trains  hea\ily  bombed. 

March  30. — London  announces  that  British 
operations  on  the  Palestine  border 
continue  successfully.  desi)ite  stubborn 
opposition.  Two  hostile  airplanes  were 
destroyed  on  Marcli  28  and  29.  The 
British  forces  in  Mesoi)otamia  ha\'e 
advanced  to  a  point  eighty-three  miles 
beyond  Hit  in  pursuit  of  defeated 
Turkish  troops.  Large  depots,  con- 
taining ammunition  and  guns  ha\"e 
l)een  takem.  The  number  of  prisoners 
lias  been  increased  to  Ave  thousand. 

FOREIGN 

March  28. — Serious  disorders  ar(>  reported 
in  Quebec  when  a  squadj  of  police, 
rounding  up  deserters,  is  attacked 
by  a  crowd  of  citizens. 

March  29. — -A  dispatch  from  Quebec 
states  that  a  mob  Avrecked  the  office 
of  The  Chronicle,  owned  by  Sir  David 
Watson,  Commander  of  the  Fifth 
Division  of  the  Canadian  Expedition- 
ary Force,  and  set  fire  to  the  Audi- 
torium Theater.  The  militia  was 
called  out  and  the  ]Ma\or  read  the 
Riot  Act.  The  trouble  grew  out  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Conscription  Act. 
A  London  dispatch  states  that  the 
Caucasus  Diet,  after  proclaiming  the 
independence  of  the  coimtrv,  has  ap- 
proved a  separate  i)eace  agreement 
with  Turkey  which  is  said  to  jjrovide 
autonomy  for  Armenia  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  frontiers  as  before 
the  Avar. 

March  31. — A  dispatch  from  Quebec  states 
that  the  draft-riots  lune  broken  out 
anew.  A  mob  of  10,000  that  had 
obtained  some  firearms  ])y  breaking 
into  a  hardware-store  marched  on  the 
barracks  to  liberate  the  conscripts 
last  night.  A  squadron  of  cavalry 
dispersed  the  mob.  To-day  shots 
were  fired  at  troopers  by  concealed 
snipers.  A  young  man  and  two  girls 
were  wotmded.  Leaders  of  the  dis- 
turbances have  been  identified  but  no 
arrests  made. 

April  1. — A  dispatch  from  Quebec  states 


that  four  civilians  were  killed  and  foiu" 
civilians  and  a  number  of  soldiers 
wounded  in  fighting  between  anti- 
conscriptionists  and  the  military.  More 
than  one  hundred  arrests  have  been 
made. 
Xew  war-time  n-gulatious  go  into  eflfect 
in  England,  London  announces.  No 
hot  meals  may  be  served  between  9:30 
at  night  and  fiv  e  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  theaters  must  ch)se  at  10:30. 
Other  minor  regulations  deal  with  the 
service  of  beers  and  liquors. 

DOMESTIC 

March  27. — A  Washington  dispatch  states 
that  Director-General  Mc.Vdoo  agrees 
to  advance  *43.9()4.(KK)  to  the  New 
York,  Xew  Ha\en  Si  Hartford  Railroad 
to  protect  collat<"ral  notes  of  the  com- 
pan\-  that  mature  on  April  1.5.  The 
atnount  is  loaned  for  twelve  months  at 
G  per  c(>nt.,  with  the  right  of  renewal 
on  the  same  terms. 
The  day  laborers  employed  by  the 
United  States  Ste<>l  (\)rporation  are  to 
recei\e  a  1.")  |K>r  cent,  advance  in  wages. 
They  number  apiiroximately  200,000. 

March  28. — Theodon'  Roosevelt  addresses 
an  audience  of  more  than  3,(XX)  per- 
sons at  the  ]Maine  Republican  Conven- 
tion. He  advocated  universal  mili- 
tary training,  called  for  an  army  of 
.").00(),()00  men.  and  j)rei)aration  for 
three  years  of  war. 

jMarch  29. — A  dispatch  from  Washington 
states  that  in  a  general  order  Director- 
General  Mc.Vdoo  makes  the  presidents 
of  railroads  the  supreme  executive  au- 
thority, thus  eliminating  betw<>en  forty 
and  forty-fi\e  chairman,  some  of  whose 
salaries  ran  as  high  as  $100,000  a  year. 
President  Wilson,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  Sacramento,  Cal.,  has  telegraphed 
Governor  Stephens,  asking  executive 
clemeacy  for  Thomas  J.  IMooney.  under 
sentence  of  death  in  connection  wdth 
the  killing  of  ten  persons  by  a  bomb- 
explosion  in  (California  during  a  Pre- 
paredness-day parade. 

March  ;}().  That  there  shoidd  be  no  strikes 
or  lockouts  during  the  period  of  the 
war  is  the  contention  of  the  special 
Labor  Commission  in  its  report,  which 
is  the  unanijiious  exi)n>ssion  of  all  the 
members  representing  both  labor  and 
the  public.  To  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  it  Avdll 
be  necessary  to  create  a  national  labor 
mediation  board  to  pass  upon  disputes 
during  the  war.  The  right  of  trade 
organization  is  admitted,  and  em- 
ployers should  not  discharge  employees 
for  legitimate  union  activities:  An 
eight-hour  day  is  provided  with  pay 
based  on  the  customs  of  localities. 

IMarch  31. — At  two  o'clock  this  morning 
the  daylight-saving  law  Avent  into 
eflfect  and  the  time  in  the  United  States 
officially  became  3  a.m. 

April  1. — The  Standard  Oil  Company 
announces  a  general  10  per  cent, 
increase  of  wages  for  all  wage-earners 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  with  the 
exception  of  brickla.vers  and  watchmen, 
whose  Avages  Avill  be  increased  5  per 
cent.  The  mechanical  department 
Avill  liaA'e  an  opportunity  to  Avork 
fifty-six  hours  a  Aveek  instead  of  fortA- 
eight  Avith  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time. Every  employee  Avill  be  pre- 
sented Avith  a  life-insurance  policy  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  company. 

April  2. — In  the  Chicago  local  elections 
the  loAalist  candidates  Avin  a  sAveeping 
A'ictory  OAer  the  Socialists. 

The  Massachusetts  State  senate  ratifies 
the  Federal  Prohibition  Amendment 
by  a  roU-call  vote  of  27  to  12.  The 
House  had  prcAioush-  indorsed  it  bA' 
a  vote  of  145  to  81. 

The  State-Avide  Prohibition  LaAv  in  Indi- 
ana Avent  into  effect  at  midnight. 


Relieve  Your  Pain 
in  Nature's  Way 

HEAT  and  light  naturally  ease 
pain  and  Avith  a  Thermolite 
they  are  available  instantly  wher- 
CA-er  there  is  electric  current.  These 
beneficial  rays,  safe  as  sunlight,  pen- 
etrate the  tissues,  and  by  remoAing 
congestion,  relief  from  pain  follows  quickly 
and  naturally.  Muscular  soreness,  stiS 
neck,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  congestion: — 
all  res] Kind  to  Thermolite. 

tI6ermq(itg. 

Heat  and  Light  Inf  user 

There  is  nothing  intricate  or  harmful  in  this 
remarkable  treatment— and  it 's  far  easier  and 
more  effective  than  applications  of  poultices, 
hot  water  and  ordinary  methods.  But  the 
best  way  to  tell  is  by  actual  test — so  we're 
willing  to  send  Thermolite  on  approval.  If 
not  satisfied,  your  money  refunded.  We  do 
this  because  we  know  how  enthusiastic  a 
Thermolite  user  becomes. 

Send  $7.50  for  Thermolite  com- 
plete.    Write  for   interesting 
literature   that    shows   how   to 
banish  nearl.v  every  pain. 
Also  sold  by  surgical  and  electrical  supply  Jiouses 
H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO.,  42  Warren  St.,  New  York 
Originators  of  Scientific  Lighting  Devices 


:: 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needed     in    ox 

American  Iionie  Avln-re  odiii'ati.'ii  and  fultiire  arc  truly  esteemed. 


"§ld  Sown  Cancel 


All  aboard  for 
Pleasure  Cove! 

"We're  off  for  a  day  of  fun!  We're 
going  to  paddle  up  stream,  put  in 
at  some  shady  cove  and  enjoy  our 
picnic  lunch.  Then  gather  water 
lilies,  take  some  'snap  shots '  and  in 
the  cool  of  twilight,  glide  down 
stream  singing  old-time  songs." 

An  Old  Town  Canoe  Avill  help 
keep  you  physically  fit.  Send  for 
catalog,  which  also  shows  the 
"Sponson  Model,"  the  safest  canoe 
in  the  world. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 
774  Fourth  St.      Old  Town,  Maine 
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lOLLECTIVELY,  the  clothes  purchases  of  the 
nation  will  have  an  important  effect  on  our  precious 
wool-supply  and  man-power. 

Buy  wisely!     Seek  "Value  First." 

INI  EVER  was  it  so  important  that  you  know  the  more  than 
half-century  old  creed  of  Michaels-Stern:  "Value  First." 
That  creed  is  expressed  in  clothes  skillfully  tailored,  of  honest 
materials,  to  fit  well  and  wear  well: 


- QTERN 

VALUE -FIP^ST     k/CLOTHES 


Send  for  Style  Catalogue. 

Michaels,  Stern  &  Co.,  Dept.  P,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Rochcstcr-niade  Clothes. 


The  Handyman's  1000  Practical  Recipes 

Just  the  book  yo>i  need.  Slio\ss  you  how  cheaply  and  prac- 
tically to  make  the  many  and  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments nei'ded  around  the  home.  Will  he  wortli  its  price  to 
you  over  and  over  a^ain.      liy  niail,  ^S  crtits. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  prevention  of  PYORRHEA  (Riggs' 
Disease)  and  the  correction  of  pyor- 
rhetic  conditions  are  the  two  dominat- 
ing features  of  the  present  nation-wide 
oral  health  movement. 
Clean,  Sound  Teeth,  Firm  Gums  and 
Good  Health  go  hand  in  hand. 


(Antiseptic) 

a  remedial,  medicated  oral  prophylactic  is  pre- 
scribed by  dentists  as  an  auxiliary  in  pyorrhea 
prevention  and  treatment.  Used  like  a  denti- 
frice, it  aids  in  repairmg  SORE.  BLEEDING, 
SPONGY,  RECEDING  GUMS— it  removes 
the  bacterial  plaques  which  harbor  the  germs 
of.  pyorrhea  and  decay.  It  removes  the  daily 
salivary  accretions  which  form  the  calcic  de- 
pfisits  'tartar)  on  the  roots  of  the  teeth — this 
calcic  deposit  is  the  principal  cauae  of  pain- 
ful gumi,  put  pockelt,   iooMr  teeth  and 

PYORRHEA 

"FREE"— our  educational  booklet  on  pyorrhea 
— or  send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  booklet  and 
sample  of  Pyorrhocidc  Powder. 

Sold  by  druggists   and    dental    supply 

houses. 

Price   $1.00  —  Package  contains   six 

months'  supply. 

The  Dentinol  and  Pyorrhocidc  Co. 

Dcpt.  D,  1480  Broadway,  New  York  City 


FOW  g  MEW   ^    OF  BRAINS 


t(iAR.5 

-MADE  AT   KEY~WEST>- 


(HAMBERIIN  STRIPS 

1N$TAIIED25  YEARS  AGO 

are  as  good  as  new  today. 
Equip  NOW  with 


and  they'll  be  as  good  as 
new  25  years  hence 

Installed  ONLY  by  expert  mechanics 
from  our  factory  branchea.  GUAR- 
ANTEED 10  YEARS -but  outla.t 
your  building. 

Twice  a*  much  Chamberlin  in  use  as 
all  others  combined  — proof  it's  best. 
We  equip  wood  or  metal  windows, 
doors,  casements.transoms — in  new  or 
old  buildings. 

WRITE  '°''  ■""*<>'**<'<1-  deccriptive  book 
snd  list  of  users  in  yourvicinity. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

Headquarter*:      109  Dinan  BIdk'  ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


UNITED   STATES  SCHOOL- 
GARDEN   ARMY 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

of  everything  .■i pent  for  help,  seeds,  tools,  and 
fertilizers,  and  all  products  u.^ed  at  home, 
sold,  canned,  or  preserved.  To  make  the 
keeping  of  such  accounts  easy,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  has  devised  a 
simple  garden  account-book  and  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  National  War-Garden 
Commission,  :Maryland  Building,  Wash- 
ingt(m,  D.  ('.,  to  print  and  sell  it  at  cost, 
which  will  not  exceed  S1.2.J  a  hundred,  or 
.S12  a  thousand. 

A  PERMANENT  INSTITUTION  —  The 
United  States  School-Garden  Army  is  a 
war-organization,  l)ut  it  gi'ows  out  of  the 
school-directed  home-garden  work  which 
the  Bureau  of  Educaticm  has  been  fostering 
for  se\-eral  years,  and  it  is  inconcei\able 
tliat  such  a  valuable  educational  vehicle 
sliould  l)e  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  with 
the  clo.sing  of  the  war. 

Year  l)y  j-ear  it  should  develop  and  im- 
l)ro\e  and  become  one  of  the  great  and 
pirmnnettt  institutions  of  our  National 
economy. 

QUESTIONS 

/.  What  benefits  other  than  the  material 
increase  in  our  food-resources  accrue  from 
haring  schoolboys  and  girls  engaged  in  home- 
gardening.^  What  physical  benefits?  What 
moral  benefits.^     What  intellectual  benefits^ 

2.  What  products  can  be  secured  most 
economically  and  successfully  from  the  gar- 
dens of  the  respeclire  districts  into  lehich 
the  country  has  been  divided.^  What  can  be 
grown  to  best  adrantage  in  the  gardens  of 
your  city  or  town? 

3.  What  effect  should  such  a  training  as 
this  hare  upon  the  permanent  character  of 
children  entering  the  United  Slates  School- 
dnrden  Army? 

.').  Would  such  a  corirse  of  intensive  and 
practical  training  along  agricultural  lines 
tend  to  developing  a  body  of  country-loving, 
country-living  young  people,  who  will  in 
lime  make  our  vacant  lands  bloom  and 
flourish  with  harvest? 

J.  Will  it  be  possible  to  keep  up  this 
system  rvith  benefit  to  the  country,  the  family, 
and  the  child,  after  the  war  is  over? 


Dog  Gone,  But. — The  conversation  in 
the  lobby  of  a  Washington  hotel  turned 
to  the  annoyance  cf  sleeple.^s  nights,  when 
tlie  following  story  was  recalled  by  Senator 
Ollio  yi.  James,  of  Kentucky: 

"  Smith,  who  lived  in  a  small  Western 
town,  owned  a  dog  that  could  make  more 
music  than  a  college  yell.  It  Avas  at  night 
that  ho  particularly  siione  along  that  line. 
Jones,  who  lived  next  door,  went  without 
sleep  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  rambling 
over  to  the  jiart  it  ion-fence  he  told  Smith 
that  unless  Fido  were  sujjprest  there  was 
going  to  be  a  sound  in  the  back  yard  like 
the  discharge  of  a  gun. 

"That  night,  when  Jones  returned  home. 
Smith  met  him  at  the  gate  with  a  smile 
that  glowed  like  the  setting  sun. 

"Must  a  minute,  Mr.  Jones,'  inter- 
c(>pted  Smitli.  "  I  thought  you  would  be 
interested  to  know  that  1  have  disposed  of 
tiiat  dog.' 

'"You  don't  really  mean  it!'  responded 
Jones,  visibly  jileased.  '  Did  yt)U  kill 
him?' 

"'Oh,  no,'  was  the  startling  rejoinder 
of  Smitli;  'I  traded  him  to  Mike  .Johnson 
for  a  (H>rnet.'" — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 
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*'Each  Miller  Champion 
signs  every  tire  he  builds" 


99  Millers  in  1 00  Outrun 

Guarantees 

Uniform  Tires  That  Only  Masters  Can  Make 


DON'T  judge  any  make  of  tires  by  the  excep- 
tional mileage  one  tire  may  have  given.  All 
manufacturers  have  their  "lucky"  casings — so 
judge  by  averages  alone.  And  don't  gauge  quality  by 
guarantees.  No  written  warrant  can  mend  a  blow- 
out when  you  are  miles  from  nowhere,  in  a  ditch. 

Take  the  safe  course  as  proved  by  everyday  aver- 
ages covering  thousands  of  tires  run  by  private  owners. 

That  proof  shows  this — 
that  Miller  Tires  are  uni- 
form. That  99  Millers  in  100 
outrun  guarantees.  That  not 
even  1  per  cent  have  to  be 
adjusted. 

Today  the  Miller  outsells  every  other  make  at  re- 
tail in  Akron,  Ohio,  where  70  per  cent  of  American 
tires  are  made. 

Several  manufacturers  are  building  many  good 
tires.  For  methods  today  are  known  to  all  makers. 
Machines  are  standard,  as  are  grades  of  cotton  and 
rubber.  But  workmen  differ  radicallv.  And  just  so 
much  must  tires  vary  also. 

Only  by  making  handwork  uniform,  as  Miller  has 
done,  can  tires  be  made   as  uniform   as  Miller  Tires. 


Builders  96% 


toy 


Efficient 


Miller  Tire  Builders  are  a  regiment  of  champions — 
they  average  96  per  cent  efficient.  Each  man  is  rated 
on  every  tire  he  builds.  If  ever  one  comes  back,  his 
score  is  penalized. 

Of  those  who  try  to  win  a  place  among  them,  only 
about  one  man  in  25  succeeds. 


Geared-to-the-Road 

The  Miller  tread  is  geared- 
to-the-road.  So  the  caterpillar 
cogs  engage  the  ground  at 
all  times. 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


That  prevents  skidding  and  makes  roads  safer. 
And  in  starting,  it  gives  the  wheels  sure-footed 
traction. 

You  now  have  the  facts.  Resolve  that  unearned 
guarantees  won't  hold  you  to  "trade-out"  tires  any 
longer. 

Uniform  Millers  are  to  be  had  at  present,  but  only 
enough  for  one  motorist  in  fifty  can  be  made  this 
year.  To  be  safe,  see  the  Miller  dealer  now  and  reserve 
your  supply. 


MILLER   RUBBER   COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner  Tubes,  the  Team- Mates  of  Uniform  Tires 
Also  Surgeons  Grade  Rubber  Goods — for  Homes  as  Well  as  for  Hospitals 

Distributors,  Dealers  and  others  desiring  a  profitable  agency  with  an  assured  future  should  write  us  for  attractive  proposition. 

A  few  exceptional  territories  to  be  awarded  soon  [131] 
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Shelltex  Rimmed 

Shur-on 

EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

GOOD  to  Jook  at  as 
well  as  through — for 
Shelltex  Shur-ons  com- 
bine style  and  distinction 
with  perfect  comfort. 
And  Shelltex  rims  reduce 
lens  breakage.. 


Look  for  the  nameSliur-on 
or  Shelltex  in  the  britlge — 
it's  your  best  guarantee  of 
sure  satisfaction.  At  your 
dealer's. 

E.   KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

258  Andrew  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


&B.giKg.g:.giriigigig=ir=.gSiE«Eit 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

by  Jules  Payol,  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Aix,  France.  Au- 
thorized translation.  Thirty  eduions  in  fifteen  years.  Shows 
the  way  to  surccsii  and  haiipiness  by  proper  training;  of  the 
will.  Will  make  life  over  for  you.  urno.  dnlh.  $[  ^o:  by  7niiil, 
Si. 62.    Funk  &  Waemalls  Company,  3e4Foart)i  Ave.,  New  York 


Venus  PENCILS 

17 Black  Decrees  and  2  Copying 

Smooth-Durable-Uniform 


AHERICAN  tEAO  PENCIL  CO..N.Y. 


A  Preferred   Investment 
of  Banks 

Because  they  always  insist  on  ample  security 
and  a  fair  yield,  banks  and  other  successful 
conservatives  throuRhout  tlie  country  are 
especially  attracted  by  the  investment  fea- 
tures of  our 

First  MortKage  Real  Estate  Serial  Notes 
Each  issue  is  .secured  by  first  niortnaKC  on 
improved  proi)erty — often  of  a  Rround  value 
that,  in  itself,  cxcee<ls  tlietot;>l  amount  loaned. 
Title,  valuation,  security  and  insurance  are 
subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  by  our  own 
experts.  Where  their  approval  is  Riven,  we  buy 
the  entire  issue  of  notes — back  our  judRinent 
with  our  money — and  deliver  the  oriRinals. 
We  also  certify  each  note  to  be  Renuine.  thus 
insuriuR  llic  purchaser  against  fnrRerj-  or 
ovcr-isi'ue. 
Denominations  of  $500  and  Multiples 
F"ir8t  MortRaRc  Real  K.-slate  Serial  Notes  arc 
i88ue<l  in  denominations  of  $500,  and,  by  our 
plan,  you  can  select  maturities  and  diversify 
your  investment.  Intercut — 5%,  syi%  and 
6%. 

Writ*  for  oiir  miTttnt  lnrrfitmi*nt  lUt  No.  JOG 

Mercantile  Trust  Company 

MomlH-r  K.-.l,-riil  li.Korvr  Syi.l.-iii 
(°i>pit>l  i>n,l  .Siiri>lii.<  IIU.OOO.OUU 

Saint  Louis 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


STOCKS  AND   GOVERjNMENT   BONDS   IN   THE  CIVIL. WAR  PERIOD 

While  the  magnitude  and  world-embracing  character  of  the  present  war  make  it 
difficult  to  enter  into  comparison  Avith  other  wars.  A.  B.  Leach  &  Co.,  deak^rs  in  in- 
vestment securities,  believed  it  would  be  a  matter  of  interest,  at  least,  to  inquire  into  and 
present  a  report  as  to  security-price  movements  in  other  wars — and  especiallj-  as  to  our 
Civil  War.     This  was  done  by  means  of  charts,  two  of  which  are  presented  below: 

United  States- Average  Price  of  15  Railroad  Stocks 


Q^o  United  States    Government  Bonds 
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AS    TO    THE    PENDULUMS    RETURN 
SWING  IN   RAILS   AFTER   THE  WAR 

BYRON  W.  HOLT,  a  well  -  known 
i'conomist,  recently  printed  in  The 
Inrcatmcnt  Weekly  an  articU^  on  railroad 
securities  as  investments,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  r(>cent  reco\(>ry  in 
prices  and  the  possibility  of  a  return- 
ing swing,  of  the  pendulum  after  so 
long  a  period  of  low  prices.  Average 
I)rices  in  the  last  two  months  have  re- 
covered about  one-tliird  of  (he  losses  of 
the  previous  year. 

He  points  out  that  the  prict>s  of  good 
l)onds  and  preferred  stocks  were,  in  Dv- 
ceinber,  at  the  lowest  level,  in  ten,  if 
not  in  twt>nty,  years.  Th(>ir  prict>s  have 
advanced  only  about  20  j)er  cent,  from  tht>se 
'i'xtreme  lows,  while  (he  pric(<s  of  common 
slocks  have  advanced  over  liO  per  cent., 
facts  which  he  takes  to  indicate  that  the 
present  advance  was  caii.'^ed  "l(>ss  by  the 
j)r()spects  of  jMvice  (lian  by  otlicr  considera- 
tions, such  as  big  earnings  and  the  technical 
situation  of  the  market  for  stocks."     Two 


oilier  important  cau.^es  of  the  athance 
were  "the  fact  that  the  market  was 
thoroughly  liquidated  and  the  prospective 
Government  guaranty  of  railroad  earn- 
ings." This  latter  was  probably  the  most 
important  single  cause.  At  the  same  time 
important  factors  still  exist,  tending  to 
cluH'k  the  ad\'ance.  and  that  "will  almost 
surely  prcAent  a  much  further  advance, 
until  the  end  of  the  war  is  more  clearly 
in  sight."     These  are: 

"I.  High  money  ra(t^s  and  (he  fact  (hat 
they  must  continue  while  the  war  lasts 
and  while  every  siu'plus  dollar  will  lx» 
taketi  for  war-ptn-jioses. 

"2.  Disorganized  industry,  because  of 
labor,  fuel,  and  food  shortage. 

";i.  Labor  unrest,  i)ar(ly  due  to  the 
higli  and  still  rising  cost  of  living. 

'■  L  The  high  and  rapidly  rising  cost  of 
production. 

"5.  The  economic  ben(>fit  to  OtTiiiany 
of  'peace'  with  Russia  and  l^)unlaIlia. 

"«i.  The  fear  (ha(  Cerniajiy  may  ])reak 
(hrough  (he  Westerit  front." 

Meanwhile  has  come  (he  passage  of  the 
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Why  Franklin  Sales  Increased  Last  Year 

135%  against  12%  Increase  of  All  Other  Fine  Cars 


How  far  do  you 
go  to  the 
frallon  ? 


20  toV)  Miles  to  a  Gallon  of  Gasoline 

'Average  of  FR ANTKLIN  Owners  .Ordinary  Conditions. 

<o        8       ip       1-2.       14  -JO  15  ^-^     


461 
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(40. J  Averiigr  of  I'D  itofk  cars\ 
\  in  special  lest  July  t  J,  1017  ) 


At  what  point  do 
you  invest  in 
another  set? 


1Q203  Miles  to  a  Set  of  Tfres 

*A.VGTa^e  of  FRANK-LIN    0\3jneis  ,  over  a  period  o£  '5ye«& 
^  z^oo  4000       5000        6OOO  "^ 


iO,io^ 


Hou 

fnuch 

does 

your 

car 

user 

800  Miles  to  a  Gallon  oF  Oil 

Average, HiANKLlNT  Owners 


•300 


500 


BOO  l,Oi£i 


(Sediin  New  York  to  Chtciigo,\ 
\    iVof.  20,  1015,  made  1046    I 


No  water  cooled 
car  can  do 

this. 


100  Mile  Non-Stop,  Low-Gear  RAxr\> 

Test  by  116 Girs, Sept. 24,1914 


No  one  else  talks 
this  feature. 
Why? 


84 .4/^  Power  delivered  to  Rear  Wheels 

Test  by  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1014 


lOO 
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HERE,  publicly  piaced,  are  the  records  of 
the  Franklin  Scientific  Light  Weight 
Car.  They  are  reduced  to  their  simplest  form; 
their  full  significance  may  be  gathered  at  a 
glance.  They  constitute  actual  factSy — not 
futile  assurances;  history— not  prophecy;  pcT- 
formcince — not  promises. 

These  records  explain  at  once  why  sales  of 
the  Franklin  Car  increased  last  year  13S%,  com- 
pared to  the  12%  increase  of  all  other  fine  cars. 

Waste  is  under  indictment  in  this  country. 
The  spirit  of  the  times  calls  for  constructive, 
efficient  economy.  The  economy  which  will 
impair  neither  your  activities — -nor  the  Nation's 
resources.  Applied  to  motor  cars,  this  spirit 
has    crystallized    into    the    blunt   demand :  — 


Does  your  car  deliver  Service — without  Waste? 

The  Franklin  Car  has  answered — and  the 
people  of  this  country  have  heard  the  answer. 

For  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  if  all  cars  were 
as  efficient  as  the  Franklin,  America  would  save 
Four  Hundred  Million  Gallons  of  gasoline  and 
$192y000y000  worth  of  tires  every  year. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Franklin  is  still  ad- 
vancing— solving  cold  weather  starting — getting 
big  results  even  from  war-time  gasoline — min- 
imizing care  and  adjustments — bringing  tire 
mileage  to  a  still  higher  level  and  reflecting  ad- 
vance style  in  body  design.  These  are  Franklin 
features  worth  your  immediate  inspection- — for 
they  have  a  direct  bearing  on  your  motoring 
satisfaction  in  1918. 


FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Assured  Quality  From  Every  Point 

THERE  are  only  a  few  manufacturers  in  America 
capable  of  creating  that  intangible  something  known 
as  highest  shoe  quality. 

No  make  of  this  class  of  footwear  more  closely  ap- 
proximates the  absolute  of  shoe  excellence  than 


Shoes 


Here  meet  all  those  finer  qualities  that  distinguish  real  shoe  superiority 
from  the  many  efforts  that  approach  perfection. 

The  leathers  from  which  Nettleton  shoes  are  made  are  marvelous  in 
their  softness.  Kvery  skin  selected  is  painstakingly  chosen  to  bar  the 
most  trifling  defects.  Live  leather  soles  of  old  fashioned  goodness  give 
foundations  as  durable  as  oaken  staves. 

From  the  designing  of  beautifully  modest,  modern  styles  to  the  placing 
of  each  stitch  and  eyelet  every  process  helps  to  perpetuate^he  traditional 
Nettleton  phrase — "Economy  through  Quality." 

In  your  city  there  is  a  Nettleton  dealer  who  will  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  you  these  finer  shoes.      Prices  begin  at  $10  the  pair. 

The  shoe  in  the  illustration  is  our  Ardsley,  No.  49,  tan;  No.  58.  black. 
ITie  Oxford  is  our  Ardsley,  No.  061  in  tan;  071  in  black. 

U.  S.  Army  Officers  have  set  the  seal  of  their  ap- 
proval on  Nettleton  Military  Footwear  Extraordinary. 

A.  E.  NETTLETON  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufaiturers  in  America  of  Men's  Fine  Shoes  Exclusively. 


Administration  railroad  bill,  '"the  most 
portentous  event  in  the  raUroad  world  for 
a  generation,"  since  it  takes  railroad  securi- 
ties out  of  the  doubtful  list  and  puts  them 
in  the  safety  list.  Mr.  Holt  says  of  pres- 
ent conditions: 

"With  earnings  of  from  10  to  14  per  cent. 
guaranteed  and  with  di\-idends  that  yield 
from  8  to  10  per  cent.,  A'irtually  guaranteed, 
on  most  of  the  important  railroad  stocks, 
we  fail  to  see  why  they  are  not  great  bar- 
gains at  their  present  prices.  Why  are 
not  our  shrewd  investors  falling  over  each 
other  to  get  these  great  bargains?  In 
asking  this  question  we  do  not  forget  that 
1,600,000  railroad  employees  are  asking  for 
advances  of  40  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  in 
wages  and  that  they  will  probably  get 
20  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent.  We,  however, 
do  not  see  why  stockholders  should  worry 
on  this  account.  Uncle  Sam,  and  not  they, 
will  foot  the  bill,  if  there  are  losses.  Besides, 
increased  wages  will  almost  surely  mean 
increased  freight-rates  to  match.  Thest 
may  come  very  handy  when  the  railroad- 
are  returned  to  private  control.  They 
are  likely  to  persist  longer  than  will  the 
high  wages,  should  peace  be  followed  by 
depression.  For  the  dates  named,  the 
following  are  the  average  prices  of  forty- 
one  stocks: 

Jan.    21,  1914  (High  point  for  1914) 78.M 

Julv   30,  1914  (Low  point  for  5  vears) 62.46 

Dec.   12,  1914  (Openine  price  in  Dec.) 64.33 

Feb.   24,  1915  (Low  price  since  1908) 61.37 

Nov.    4,  1015  (Hieh  price  in  1915) 83.76 

Apr.   22,  1916  (Low  price  in  1916) 74.71 

Dec.     2,  1916  (High  since  1913) 89.58 

Jan.     3,  1917  (High  for  1917) M.W 

Dec.   19,  1917  (Low  since  1908) SIM 

Dee.  31,  1917  (High  in  Dec.) 64.15 

Jan.    15,  1918  (Low  in  1918) 62.88 

Feb.   19,  1918  (High  in  1918) 67.63 

Feb.  20,  1918 67.18 

"Since  the  low  price  of  these  forty-onr 
stocks  (Gibson's  list)  of  December  !!• 
1917  (the  lowest  in  ten  years),  the  average 
had  risen  10.44  points  to  February  15' 
This  is  by  far  the  most  important  advanct 
that  has  occurred  since  December  2,  1916, 
when  the  bear  campaign  began. 

"We  are  doubtful  if  the  railroads  will 
ever  be  returned  to  private  control  without 
some  arrangement  that  will  permit  of 
unity  of  operation  and  that  will  put  the 
Government  back  of  them  in  a  way  to 
insure  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  actuall\ 
invested.  If  we  were  to  let  our  imagina- 
tion run  riot  we  might  conjure  up  great 
values  for  railroad  stocks  in  the  next  fivi 
or  ten  years.  We  might  see  the  processes 
of  the  last  ten  years  reversed  and  condi- 
tions become  as  fav^orable  for  railroad 
earnings  as  they  have  been  unfavorable. 
We  do  not  say  that  such  a  reversal  of 
economic  and  financial  conditions  is  prob- 
able; we  only  say  that  it  is  possible.  Just 
suppose — 

"1.  That  the  railroads  will  go  back  iu 
private  control  with  rates  so  adjusted  to 
the  high  cost  of  operation  that  earnings 
yield  a  fair  rate  on  all  capital  invested. 

"2.  That  partly  because  of  decreased 
gold  production  and  partly  because  of 
increased  production  of  necessities,  tht 
prices  of  commodities  decline  to  their 
I)rewar  level. 

"3.  That  the  cost  of  fuel,  materials,  and 
supplies,  will  then  be  so  reduced  that  the 
cost  of  operation  will  decline  1")  i>er  c<'nt.  or 
20  per  cent.,  even  if  Avages  shoidd  remain 
unchanged. 

"4.  That  even  if  wages  should  remain 
nominally  the  same,  labor  efiiciency  would 
increase  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  as  is 
I)rohable. 

"f).  Then,  with  average  earnings  of 
8  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent.,  suppo.se  capital 
should  become  so  plentiful  and  cheap  that 
high-grade  3  per  cent,  bonds  should  again 
sell  at  par. 

"G.  Under  such  conditions  would  not 
we  again  see  numerous  of  our  good  rail- 
road stocks  selling  in  the  vicinity  of  $200  » 
share? 

"The  niilroad  pendulum  has  been  swing- 
ing the  wrong  way  for  security-holders  for 
at   least   ten  years.     Action  and  react  ioo 
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being  equal,  may  not  the  pendulum  .-wing 
the  other  way  for  the  next  ten  years?  " 

INCOME  TAXES  ON  GREAT  RICHES 

Some  one,  described  as  "a  writer  on 
financial  matters,"  has  undertaken  to 
form  and  print  estimates  of  the  yearly 
incomes  and  income  taxes  of  the  richer 
men  and  women  in  this  country.  Thirty 
persons  were  selected  for  this  list,  which, 
for  what  it  is  worth,  as  to  the  estimates,  is 
presented  here  as  printed  recently  in  The 
Financial  World: 

Eslimated  Income  Tax 
Yearly       Based  on  This 

Income  Estimate 

Kockefellpr,  J.  D $60,000,000  $38,400,000 

Frifk.H.  C 11,250,000  7,160,000 

rarnexic,  Andrew 10,000,000  6.400,000 

Baker,  George  F 7,500,000  4,800,000 

I{o;kefeller,  William 7,500,000  4,800,000 

Harkiipss.  Edward  S 6,250,000  4,000.000 

\rmour,  J.  Ogden 6,250,000  4,000,000 

Ford,  Henrv 5,000,000  3,200,000 

Vanderbilt,'VV.  K.... .5,000,000  :{,200,000 

( '.rcen,  Edward  H.  R 5,000,000  3,200,000 

Harriman,  Mrs.  E.  H 4,000,000  2,630,000 

\.«tor,  Vincent 3,760,000  2,400,000 

,-;tillnian,  James ;i,.500,000  2,240,000 

Kvan,  Thomas  F 3,500.000  2,240,000 

(iuRKenheim,  Daniel 3,500,000  2,240,000 

.■vhwab,  Charles  M 3,500,000  2,240,000 

Morgan.  J.  P 3,500,000  2,240,000 

,Sa?e;  Mrs.  Russell 3,000,000  1,920,000 

McC'ormick,  C.  H 3,000,000  1,920,000 

Widener,  Joseph 3,000.000  1 ,920,000 

.Tames,  .Arthur  C 3.000,000  1,920,000 

Bradv,  Nicholas  F 3,000,000  1,920,000 

Schiff ,  Jacob  H 2,500,000  1,600,000 

Duke,  James  B 2,500,0011  1,600,000 

Eastman,  George 2,.'>00,000  1.600,000 

du  Pont,  Pierre  S 2.500.000  1,600,000 

.-^wift,  Ix)ui9  S 2,.")00,000  1,600,000 

Rosenwald,  JuUus 2.500,000  1,600,000 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Lawrence 2„5O0,0OO  1,600,000 

Phipps,  Henry 2,500,000  1 ,600,000 

In  some  comments  on  the  list.  The 
Financial  World  says  it  has  submitted  it 
to  a  man  "who  is  credited  ^\ith  ha%-ing  a 
familiaritj-  with  the  affairs  of  multi- 
millionaires far  beyond  that  of  the  aA-erage 
banker."  This  man  was  of  opinion  that 
■'the  estimate  of  the  Rockefeller  income  was 
about  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  in  excess 
of  what  it  actually  is  and  that  the  Carnegie 
income  was  nearer  $15,000,000  than  $10,- 
000,000."  Mr.  RockefeUer,  at  the  same 
time,  was  "undoubtedly  the  richest  man 
in  America,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  world,  in 

ite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  given  away 
jrobably  $175,000,000  to  $250,000,000." 
The  writer  reminds  readers  that  the  actual 
size  of  these  great  fortunes  "  will  not  be 
known  until  they  are  appraised  for  the 
inheritance  taxes,  on  the  decease  of  the 
present  owners."  and  adds  as  to  taxes  on 
great  incomes: 

"The  Harriman,  Ai*mour,  Green.  Brady, 
Morgan,  Sage,  and  Astor  estates  were  ap- 
praised at  the  time  their  former  possessors 
died,  and  their  size,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
decease  of  their  owners,  is  known,  but 
since  then  great  changes  have  taken  place, 
generally  in  the  direction  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  estate.  It  was  this  the  law- 
makers at  Washington  had  in  mind  Avhen 
they  imposed  large  excess  taxes  for  support 
of  the  war. 

"The  tendency  in  all  legislation  of  receni 
years,  both  National  and  State,  has  been 
toward  the  imposition  of  stiff  rates  of 
taxation  on  big  incomes,  so  it  may  be  said 
the  day  of  larger  fortunes  is  a  long  way  off. 
as  the  increase  will  be  taken  by  the  State 
or  Nation  as  soon  as  it  accumulates. 
"Conscription  of  wealth'  is  a  term  one 
hears  often  nowadays  at  Washington,  and 
all  lands  of  bills  are  being  framed  or  are 
already  prepared  for  the  taxing  of  wealth, 
compelling  its  registration,  etc.,  for  taxa- 
tion purposes,  so  it  matters  little  what  rich 
enterprises  wealthy  men  may  try  to  go  into, 
they  wiU  have  to  'come  across'  with  a 
goodly  share  of  it  for  the  public  treasiu-j-." 

A  Minor  Engagement. — Secretarj-  Baker 
has  been  under  fire  in  France,  but  it  prob- 
ably seemed  quiet  after  the  recent  bom- 
bardment of  Washington. — St.  Louis  S(nr. 
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SAFEGUARDING  COLLECTIONS 

Millions  of  dollars  in  the  form  of 
checks,  drafts,  notes  and  so  on  are  col- 
lected yearly  in  this  country  as  a  mere 
matter  of  routine.'  It  is  only  when  loss 
occurs  as  the  result  of  delay,  negligence 
or  improper  presentation  by  some  col- 
lecting agent,  that  a  company  realizes 
the  importance  of  a  careful  choice  of  a 
collecting  bank. 

Customers  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  have  found  that  collections  made 
by 

THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK 

OF  BOSTON 

are  safeguarded  to  the  utmost  possible 
degree.  Others  would  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  open  accounts  with  us  for 
this  purpose. 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank  has  the 
resources  and  facilities  to  offer  safe  and 
intelligent  service  in  every  branch  of 
national  and  foreign  business. 

Correspondence  invited. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 
A  national  reputation  for  comeraiatism,  sound  judgment  and  strength. 
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Imisfiredat 
the  very 
worst 
spot!' 
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NEAR  the  top  of  the  South  Moun- 
tain road  one  of  my  plugs  wrnl 
wrontf  and  beean  to  misfire.  An- 
other car  ^vas  rounding  the  curve  com- 
ing down.  If  my  brakes  had  not  he.d 
I  don't  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened. No  more  misfiring  for  me  — 
I  have  put  in  the 

HERZ 

PLUG 

All  motors  are  good— with  good  Plugs. 
Hcri  Plugs  are  individually  built  of 
stone-and-sleel,  with  new  oil- proof 
nuca-core  insulation,  which  is  oil- 
proof,  moisture-proof  and  comprcs- 
*ion-tight.  The  Bring  chamber  behind 
ihr  Clover-Leaf  electrode  shoots  out 
a  fat,  driving  spark  which  thoroughly 
rxpl<xl<^  even  the  leanest  mixture. 
Hcrz  Plugs  are  self-cleaning — they 
usually  outlast  the  motor.  They're 
an  absolute  economy  at  $1.30,  A»k 
your  dealer  or  write  us. 

HERZ  &  CO..  24S  W.SStli  St..  New  York 
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DDISON'S    ESSAYS 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Silciicd.     Willi  Pol  tniit.     riolli,  Toccnls. 
FDNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  TORK 


In  ibiB  rolumn,  to  decide  questions  ronceming  the  current 
use  of  wurdB.  the  Funk  &  Wa^alle  New  Standard  Dictionary 
ia  coDHulted  ae  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  viind  that  no  ttotice 
uilt  be  taken  of  anonijmoui  communicalions. 


"R.  McB.,"  Trudcau.  N.  Y. — "Which  is 
coiTi'ct,  'oblivious  of  or  'oblivious  to'?" 

TIjc  correct  construction  is  "obliAious  of." 

"G.  M.,".f5alt  Lake  City,  Utah. — "In  the  50's, 
when.  Napolcoiilc  literature  was  so  popular,  there 
was  a  well-known  song  whicli  had  the  hncs: 

Oh,  the  cannon  may  roar  and  the  loud  battle 

thunder. 
No  spund  shall  awake  him  to  glory  again. 

Where  could  one  find  the  complete  song?" 

The  song  to  wliich  you  refer  is  entitled  "The 
Grave  of  Bonaparte,"  and  was  attributed  to 
Leonard  Heath,  the  music  being  by  Lyman 
Heath  (1.S04-1S70).     The  poem  runs  as  follows : 

On  a  lone,   barren  isle,  where  the  wild    roaring 
billows  - ,    '  '  ' 

Assail  the  stem  rock,  and  the  loud  tempests 
rave. 
The  hero  lies  still,  while  the  dew-dropping  willows. 
Like  fond  wcepinfi  nKJimiers,  lean  over  his  grave. 
The  lightnings  may  flash  and  the  loud  thunders 
rattle;   ... 
He  heeds  _not,  he  hears  not,  he's  free  from  all 
pain;  ■    . 

He  sleeps  his  last  sleep;    h&  has  fought  his  last 
battle;    -      - 
No  sound  can  awake  him  to  glory  again. 

•Yot.  spirit  immortal,  the  tomb  can  not  bind  tliec, 

But  like  iliinc  own  eagle  that  soars  to  the  sun. 
Thou  spriji|ij;c'st  from. bondage  and  leavest  behind 
tlice  • 

A  nami>  which  before  thee  no  mortal  hath  won. 
Tho'   nations  may  combat,  and  war's  thimders 
rattle,   ~-        -  •        ■  - 

No  more  on  thy  steed  wilt  thou  sweep  o'er  the 

plain "  . 

Thou  sleep's^  thy  last  sleep,  thou  hast  fought  thy 
last  battle. 
No  sound  can  awake  thee  to  glory  again. 

*'C.  S.,"  Siobx  City,  la. — "Please  inform 
me  how  to  spell  the  word  ornery,  and  just  what 
it  means;  also  its  origin.  Have  been  unable 
to  lind  it  in  any  dictionary." 

You  will  find  the  word  ornery  defined  in.  the 
Nkw  St.\.\i)ahd  Dictionary  as  follows:  "  (Dial., 
U.  S.)  Moan;  low;  a  corruption  of  ordinary: 
used  depreciativcly." 
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rids  your  home  of  all  unsightly  household  ref- 
use— and  the  garbaHC  can.  No  more  flies — no. 
more  disease-breedint;  receptacles;  instead,  neat, 
clean,  sanitary  .surroundings. 


Garbage 
Consumer 


Oper.itcs  Willi  cas — autoinatii  ally  controlled.    No 
heat  radiation  or  odor.     Occupies 
Ie«s    than   two-foot    space  —  has 
neat,  attractive  apiJCiirance. 

Write  for  interesting  literature — 

lull^-'Uliistrated. 

.\lso  manufacturers  of 

Factory  Refuse  Consumers — 
les>cn  fire  hazard— i)roinote  san- 
itation. 

Portable  Incinerator  Toilets — 
for  hosi>itaN.  factories,  camps, 
etc.,  and  iinsewercd  ilistrict^. 

A-1  Proposition  for  Represen- 
tatives and  Dealers. 

Buffalo  Co-operative  Stove  Co. 

Buffalo.  N.Y. 


Established    1884 


Ford  Owners 

Use  Less  Gas  -  More  Air 

Eliminate  Carbon 
Increase  Mileage  307o 


will  positively  increase  your  mileage 
an  average  of  30%,  will  eliminate 
carbon  entirely,  and  will  make  your 
Ford  engine  run  and  pull  like  a  six. 

.\ttached  to  your  present  carburetor  it  enabled 
you  to  use  more  air  in  your  mixture.  Install  it 
yourself  in  20  minutes.  Xo  holes  to  bore.  No 
moving  patts.  Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Re<luce8 
friction.    Aids  lubrication.     Increases  power. 

^^  Write  tod«.r  for  free  l>o«k* 

^^      ^t^\^^^  ^^^  t«ek  ffuarant^e.     O^  seud" 

M^ ^^^n     s^  M    ^^  *''^  prit'c  $10  and  we  ivlll 

^0§MMJ^''^^f^M  Mm  ''''"^  ^""  '^'"'  Ou-E-C"  ^T<- 

^J^^mlfW   ^L^^2^L^^m  ^^""^  ^y  parrrl  jMwt  aud're- 

^^^P^^    ^B^>^^^^  fund  your  iii"iiey  if  Toll  ftra 

HKlLxUZJiX^V  Srsleul  att«r  10  days'  trill. 

GASOLINE   ECONOMY   COMPANY 

1107  Colonial  Trust  Bldg.,  PHILADEtPHIA,  tT.  9.  A. 


Travel  and  Pesorl  Directory 


WARD  LINE 

Direct  service  on  fa.st  twin-screw 
■teamers  from  New  York  to 

HAVANA  ^^nVX^^ 

Sailings  fiery  S€itur{iay 

MEXICO  l'.Sr' 

To  Progreso,  Vera  Cru/.   and  Tampico 

Frequent  calls  at  Nassau,  Bahamas 

Litrralure  and  full  Information  on  reqiirtt 

New   York    and    Cuba    Mail    S.    S.    Co. 

Foot  of  Wall  Street,  New  York 


BUSINESS     OPPORTVNITIES 


WE  establish  you  In  bunincM  for  yoiirwlf. 
Now  paying  others  f  3.000  to  f  6,000  yearly, 
Exilusivi-  territory  <ontr.ii  ts  for  siMiiik'  our 
\  iftunl  In^irui  tioii  Kquipmciii  to  si  Imols  ;in(l 
lilirarirs  IliKli  Krailr.  cilin  .iii-il  iiirn  with 
refrrrnri'^;  ■  ,ish  i|pfM><iit  Ru.ir.mtiM'  required. 
UNDF.RWdOD  «r  I  NDKKWOob, 

<«7Kifth  .\ye.,  D.pi.  C,  N'cw  Vorlc. 


THE  Glen 
Springs 

WATKINS,  N.  Y.  On  Seneca  Lake 

w^r.  F.  LEFFj\GWi:i.i,,  r're«. 

A  MINERAL  SPRINGS  HEALTH 

RESORT  AND  HOTEL 

Tlie  only  place  in  this  country  whcro 
the  Naiihciin  Baths  for  Heart  and 
(irriilatory  Disorders  are  giyen  witli 
a  Natural  Calciimi  Chloride  Brine. 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure" 
for  Heart  Disorders 

riio  triMtiiiiiilM.  iiiulir  tlir  iliroction  of 
pliysi"  iaiis,  .iri-  parti>  ul.irly  ada|<tr<l  to 
lliMrt  Disease,  Circulators',  Kidney, 
.Nutritional  and  Nervous  Disor€U•r^., 
Klii'uinat ism.  Gout  and  ()l>esity. 
.Ml  siiorl-aiid  recri-ationM.  I."I\K  Gol.!-'! 
.SVi.rf  J\,r  lltuitralril  ll.mUrt^ 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 


M.\IL  US  10c  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM 
lor  development  and  six  velvet  prints.  Uest 
material.  Skilled  ojwrators.  SentI  name  lor 
details.  Koanokc  Photo  Finishing  Co.,  23S 
Hell  Ave.,  Kounokc,  \'a. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


••MODERN"  DUPLIC.\T.)K  — A  BCSI- 
NICSS  (ihriEK.  II  up.  60  to  76  copies 
from  i)en,  pencil,  tyjKwritcr.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  80  Days  Trial. 
ViMi  neeil  one.  Hooklet  1-rce.  J.  (..  Durkin 
&  l<et.-vr<  Company,   rittsburKh.  Pa. 


DON'T  LOSIC  your  rights  to  Patent  Protec- 
tion. Sign  and  witness  lorm  "Evidenc-e  ot 
Conception."  This  lorin,  book  and  sugges- 
tions sent  free.  l..\NC.\STER  &  AI.LWINE, 
211  Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Hisliest  references.  Best  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
U'at.soii  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


YOCR  IDEA  \V.\NTED.  PATENT  YOl'R 
INVENTION,  ni  help  you  market  it.  Send 
for  4  free  books,  list  of  patent  liuyeis,  hun- 
dreils  of  ideas  wanteil.  etc.  .\dyice  tree.  Pat- 
ents advertised  free.  RICH.VRD  B.OWEN, 
Patent  Lawer,  45  Owen  Bldg..  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  2278-V  Woolworth  BIdg.,  New  York. 


MILLIONS  SPENT  ANNl'.ALLY  FOR 
IDE.'\SI  Hundreds  now  w;uited!  Patent 
yours  and  prolit  I  Write  today  for  free  Inxiks  — 
tell  how  to  piotcct  yourself,  how  to  invent, 
iileas  wanted,  how  wc  help  you  sell,  etc.  21 1 
Patent  Department,  .\merican  Industries, 
Inc.,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 


WANTED  IDEAS.-  Write  for  list  (^  patent 
buyers  who  wish  to  puichase  patents  and 
Wli.it  to  Invent  with  Li.st  Inventions  Wanted, 
f  1,000,000  in  prizes  otfeieil  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patenta- 
bility. Our  four  Ciuidc  liiHiks  sent  free.  Pat- 
ents ailvertised  Free.  We  assist  inventors  to 
.sell  their  inventions.  \'ictor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 
Patent  .-Xttys.,  750  Ninth, Washington,  D.  C. 


P.\TEN TS.  Trade-marks  .ind  Copyrights. 
Our  handlxiok  on  patents  will  be  x-nt  free  on 
te<piest.  .\ll  patents  secun-d  ilirougli  ns  are 
d<'s<  ribrd  without  cost  to  the  p.iientee  in  the 
Scitniilic  \nietion.  \limn  S:  Co.,  Palrnt 
.\tloriu'ys,  888  Woolworth  Hldg.,  New  York. 
W,isliinKton,  D.  C  ,  Oftice,   655  F  Street. 


WORLD-ROM ICSYST;EM  M.\STERKEY 
to  .-Ml  Languages.  Six  Practice-Books  (Eng- 
lisJi,  French,  German),  11.44.  French  Chart, 
37c;  Spani.sh,  37c.  .Aviation  Dictionary ,>'!; 
cloth,  J1.50;  French-English,  61c. 
Languages  Co.,  143  W.  47th  St..  New  York 


ADDING    MACHINES 


S.WES  TIME.  MONEY.  LABOR— Costs 
less  than  the  average  mistake.  THE  RAY 
adds  with  speed  and  accuiacy  of  highest 
prirtHl  machines.  .Mso  directly  siditracfs. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Governuient,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  B.  &  t*  Ry.,  business  and 
professional  men  everywhere.  Complete  lor 
f25.00.  Handsome  desk  stand  liee.  Send 
no  money,  but  write  for  20day  tree  trial. 
KAY  CO.,  2026  Candler  BIdg.,  New  York. 


HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS  «  SALESMEN 


Salesmen,  for  MvLTirosT  .St.vmp  .\FFpERS 
and  Parcel  Post  staini)  machines.  Every 
otiice  a  prospect.  Well  advertised,  territory 
circidarized.  Whole  or  part  time.  Lilieral 
commissions.  Multipost  Co.,  Rochester, N.Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  at  once  for  cnterpri.sing 
men  to  earn  imusual  incomes  selling  the  fa- 
mous Todd  line  of  checkwriters  and  checks. 
Men  calle<l  into  the  army  have  gi\en  up 
prolitaMe  territories.  Permanent  ainiuction 
assured.  l<a|>id  promotion.  Highest  refer- 
enivs  required.  Todd  Protectogniph  Co„ 
Dept.  D,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

$100  MONTH  PAID  Men-  Women.  Thou- 
s;uiils(iOvemmi'nt  War  Posit  ions  open.  .Short 
hours.  Pleasant  work.  I'xann'u.itioiis every- 
where. I  jslp<'>sitionsfree.  Write  immediately. 
Frankh'n  In,st..  Dept.  NII8,  Rochester.  N  Y. 
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Now,  A  FISK  TIRE 


TRANSPORTATION,  the  nation's 
vital  present  day  need,  looks  to  the 
motor  truck  to  help  solve  its  problem. 
Tires  of  brutal  strength  are  demanded 
to  carry  without  dcla\  s  merchandise  that 
/nust  be  delivered  on  time. 


for  every  motor 
vehicle  that  rolls 


that  solid  tires  are  called  on  to  withstand. 

Here  is  a  tire  that  must  be  reckoned 
with,  and  users  of  motor  trucks  must  look 
at  it  squarely. 

Made  by  a  Company  with  a  nation- 
meet  this  demand.  It  is  a  tire  built  to      wide  branch  distribution  and  an  estab- 


The  Fisk  Solid  IVuck  Tire  is  built  to      perform  the  hardest  and  heaviest  work      lished  reputation  for  quality  and  fairness. 
To  be  the  best  concern  in  the  world  to  tvorkfor,  and  the  sqixarest  concern  In  the  world  to  do  business  ijcith — The  Fisk  Ideal 

FISK  SOLID  TIRES 
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Reflections  After  the  Skidding  Accident 


Reflections  that  show  Tire  Chains  as 
the  only  real  dependable  device  for  the 
prevention  of  skidding,  do  not  come 
to  some  motorists  until  their  bare  rub- 
ber tires  skid  and  carry  them  upon  the 
rocks  of  disaster.  How  strange  it  is 
that  some  men  are  never  guided  by  the 
experience  of  others,  never  take  the  les- 
son home  to  themselves  until  too  late. 


They  read  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
disastrous  skidding  accidents  caused 
by  lack  of  Tire  Chains,  but  they  do 
not  heed  the  warning.  They  wait  until 
the  skidding  of  their  own  bare  rubber 
tires  results  in  death,  injury  or  car- 
damage  before  they  realize  that  tires 
are  safe  on  wet-slippery-skiddy  roads 
only   when   encased   in    Tire    Chains. 


Weed  Tire  Chaina 

for 
Pnmumatic  Tirea 


Weed   Tire  Chain* 

for 

Solid   Tiret 


The  world's  largest  autoinohile  insurers,  after  lonp:  and  vast  experience  in  liandiinir  autd- 
inohile  accident  claims,  slroiijily  ad\  ise  tiie  use  of  Tire  C'iiains  on  every  automobile  tlu'V 
insure.  Tlie  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  Tlie  Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety  Company 
and  The  Aulomoliiit!  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  now  print  on  tlieir 
automobile  policies  the  vital  information  tJiat  Tire  Chains  are  the  only  real  dei)endable 
device  for  the  prevention  of  skidding.     Could  anyone  imaj^ine  a  stron}j;er  endorsement? 

Weed  Chains  on  Your  Tires  Reflect  Your  Prudence  and  Intelligence 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT  X^CONNECTICUT 


In    Canada:      Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest   Chain   Manufacturers  in  the  World 

« 

The    Complete     Chain    Line    —    All    Types,     AN   Sizes,    All   Finishes  —   From     Plumbers'     Safety    Chain    to    Ships'    Anchor   Chain 
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Sleep=Meter 

of  Westdox 


THE  strongest  recommen- 
dation Sleep-Meter  could 
have  is  the  family  name — • 
Westdox — on  the  dial.  JVestclox 
is  the  badge  of  alarm  clock 
quality.  Sleep-Meter  is  proud 
to  wear  it. 

Sleep-Meter  is  made  by  the  West- 
ern Clock  Co., — makers  of  Big  Ben 
and  other  Westclox  alarms  —  and  is 
easily  the  best  medium-priced  alarm 
you  can  buy. 

Like  all  Westclox,  Sleep-Meter  has 


the  patented  Westclox  construction — a 
better  method  of  clock  making :  Needle- 
fine  pivots  of  polished  steel  greatly 
reduce  friction.  That's  why  all  West- 
clox run  on  time  and  ring  on  time. 

Sleep-Meter  has  taken  a  front  rank  place 
as  a  business  and  household  timekeeper,  and 
is  telling  time  in  several  rooms  of  many 
homes  today. 

Sleep-Meter  is  five  inches  tall,  has  a  cheer- 
ful-toned gong  and  an  easily  read  dial.  You'll 
want  one  of  these  clocks — more  likely  tzvo. 

Sec  Sleep-Meter  at  your  dealer's.  Look  for,  the 
S^m\\y.i\3imc'— Westclox — on  the  dial.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  Sleep-Meter  will  be  sent  direct  on 
receipt  of  prfcc:  ^1.75;  in  Canada,  $2.50. 


Western  Clock  Co\— makers  of  Westclox 

Big  Ben — Baby  Ben — Pocket  Ben — America^Ironclad — Sleep-Meter — Bingo 

La  Salle,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
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Right  is  Might 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor— the  one  great  in- 
ternational daily  newspaper, 
stands  squarely  on  the  plat- 
form that  "  right  is  might." 

Fearless  in  the  presentation 
of  facts  as  they  are,  progres- 
sive in  all  that  it  advocates, 
.  .universal  in  its   appeal,  and 
-absolutely  truthful,  the  Moni- 
'    tor  is  recognized   as  an  au- 
i^.  thority  on  affairs  to  which  it 
*?• 'gives  its  attention. 

It  is  an  important  channel 
through  which  to  obtain  re- 
liable information  of  the  ac- 
tivities that  are  today  shaping 
the  social,  business  and 
political  life  of  tomorrow. 

The  Monitor  aids  the  in- 
dividual to  lift  thought  from 
the  limits  of  personal  consid- 
erations to  the  greater  re- 
sponsibilities to  country  and 
fellow  men. 

The  Chri»tian  Science  Monitor,  at 

3c  a  copy,  is  on  general  sale  through- 
out the  world  at  news  stands,  hotels 
and  Christian  Science  reading- 
rooms.  A  monthly  trial  subscription 
by  mail  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
75c,  a  sample  copy  on  request. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING    SOCIETY 

BOSTON  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  publishers)  of  all  authorized 
Chriatiar)  Sciertce  literaiuro 


I'OK   ,^IKN   WHO  THINK   AM)  A<;T 

"Tlic  Atiiriiialive  Iiudlcct,"  liy  <  lia-i.  lMTt;ii-;oii. 
FiinU  &  Wasii.iUi  Company,    riibl  oin-rs,    New  York. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


Accountant 

KxrruUro  ArrountAnUi  commMnil  biir  iMilaHm.    Thoiuianrlii  of  nrma 


nawl  (t.rm.     Only  2,UU0  Orllllrd  I'ubllr  ArrnunUnta  in  U.  8. 
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mill  in 
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t_^   of 


I  i>lhrr  mtfmtM<rn  nf  AincHcan  Inatl 
ri  foir-caay  tt*rina.     WriU)  now  foc 


Mlair  ll.,arcl  i.f 
tuto  of  Arr..lir  ■ 
Crn..  U~ili  ..f  A. 

La  Sail*  Extsnvion  Unlvarslty,  Dapt.  4S2-HB,  Chicaso 
77ii'    WiirliJ'.t  <;rviilvsl  l:\lcntlon   ('nlrcrslly  I 


Why  Does  God  Permit  Wars? 

Thousands  ask  themselves  this  question.  As  never  before  in 
our  generation  men  and  women  seek  light  and  guidance. 
Those  who  stay  at  home  to  watch,  and  ponder,  and  perhaps 
weep,  long  for  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  God's  wUl. 
We  have  need  of  all  the  comfort  and  help  we  can  get. 

Endowed  for  that  purpose,  this  Society  offers  to  send  you,  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion other  than  5  cents  for  mailing,  Emanuel  Swedenborg's  "Divine  Providence", 
a  book  that  shows  the  way  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  God's  purposes. 

American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  Room  14,  3  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 


I    TEACH 


BY   MAIL 


I  won  World'a  First  Prizo  for  best  coiir8p( 
In  IViiinan.sliii>.  Under  my  guidance  : 

become  an  expert  pt'nman*'  Ainiilacintr  many  of  my 
etudt-nts  as  instrurtors  in  coinmorcial  coIIckch  at  hi^h 
BaloriL-i).  If  you  wish  to  bcrome  a  brttor  penman,  write 
me.  !  will  send  you  FliKE  one  of  my  Favorit*  Pens 
and  a  copy  of  tho  Ransomerion  Journal.     Write  today. 

C  AV,  llansom,        374  Essex  BIdff„KaiisasCity,Mo, 


INSECT    WORKERS 


A  new  s>-titt'ni  ot   teachiiiK  natural  scirnce 

to  cliildrcn.  hy  W.  J.  Claxton.     Seventfcn 

fascinatins   cliaptors    clrsrrihing  the   tailor 

caterpillar,  the  ma'ion  wasp,  the  carpenter 

hornet,  the  upholstered  bee.  and  many  others. 

carh  a  chatty  little  history  that  no  yoiincster 

will   fail  to   appreciate.      i6mo.    cloth,   with  S 

'lor  ittiil  Ittittrk'tind-ifhiU,  6oc:  by  mail,  6Sc, 

unk  &  Wagnalls  Company,      3S4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


In  a  Few  Days 


W.*  .ire  at  war — and  Friince  is  our  alls'.  Hrinch  is  now  the 
iiio<t  important  torei^n  lanxuagc  for  every  .Xmericaii. 
liv.Ty  m.in  who  faces  the  prospect  of  gcrvice  in  the  Amer- 
ii  in  army  will  iiossiblv  li(;ht  in  France.  His  chances  for 
|iroiiiotii>n.  his  p  rsonal  convenience,  his  enjoyment  of 
the  .idv.mt.iicea  of  his  trip  ahro.ul,  will  be  imme.isurably 
inire.ised  by  a  speakinK  knowh-dKe  of  French.  Every 
woiuiin  who  is  interestefl  in  Red  Cross  work  who  wants 
to  understand  the  lani(uaKe  of  the  country  her  friends 
and  relatives  will  be  liKht'nR  In,  needs  a  knowledge  of 
French.  Everyone,  whether  directly  enK.ngeil  in  war-work 
or  not,  will  tinti  illlmensesati^t.lction  in  an  understaniling 
of  the  lanK'i.iiie  of  "I'apa"  JoHte  and  his  great  nation. 
When  tho  war  Is  ovor  France  wfl! 
UN  Mnil  th»  mnii  wtit>  oiin  *tp«'nk  Krr 

You  Can  Soon  Become  Fluent 

A  liItU  apart  limr  rf.li/i/  m.i^.«  |(.>u  •<•-  Thr  Unttnlhal  Common- 
S-'<f<  Mrlhod  tx(  I'riirlicil  l.tnuuflru  will  tfuch  you  In  rc«il.  wrtta, 
nriil  -.iH'uk  Kffiich  iriitlily  if  you  will  ilovoto  t9n  fnirtuU<  of  your 
Irinuri'  tttnn  pacli  tlay  to  this  wontlorfiil  NyKtcm. 

French  War  Terms 

A  ■p*»cial  tfloH^nry  i-f  French  wnr  t^'rini*  hnn  hr-rn  prr|>«r<»(!  and 
■flilnl  ti>  thiH  rotiritn.  mmktnK  >t  romitlntrly  up  lu-thd-minutr  Knil  of 
ffrPBt,  timely  vnlun  in  rnnnnctlun  with  thi*  wnr.  Thin  fentura  U  of 
oapfrtal  help  to  mm  and  woman  intnrfnted  in  thr  Army,  N«vy,  «a«J 

KodOoMH. 

I>*t  ufi  )*f«nd  you,  ■biiolut4*l|'  fr««.  th«  booklet,  "RATolutlon  In  tha 
Study  and  Tcarhinii  of  Koraifrn  l^nffuajn^B."  which  denrrlbra  thia 
rnnraa  ftdly.  Send  for  th«i  booklat  now— you  will  b«  obliB«t(«d  io 
no  way  whatnvor. 

FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  D<Dt  171.        NEW  YORK  On 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  strur- 
ture  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr 
J.  Berg  Esenwein,  for  years  Ed- 
itor of  Lippincolt's. 

One  student  terites:— "Before 
completing   the   lessons,   received 
over  S 1 ,000  for  manascripl 
\  sold  to  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
\  ion.   Pictorial    Review,   McCall's 
land  other  leading    magazines." 
Also  coursesin  Photoplay  Writing. 
Versification  and   Poetics,  Jour- 
nalism. In  all  over  One  Hundred 
Courses,  under  professors  in  Har- 
vard, Hrown,  Cornell,  and  other 
leading  colleges.  ISO-Pag*  C«t- 
Or.  Esenwein       alog  Free.    Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  71,      Springfield,  Mat*. 


lEAAi,  LANGUAGES  BrlJSTENING 

ON    Kit7^/?0»V^  PHONOGRAPH 


Spanish  -  French-English-  Itah'an  -  Gerirart 


Here  is  a  thorough,  complete,  simplified 
Hi.tjh  School  Course  that  you  can  complete  in  Uro 
y^txvB.  Meets  college  entrance  requirt^menta.  Prepared 
by  leading  professors  in  universitica  and  academies. 

Study  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

A  high  school  education 
multiplies  your  chances  for 

siiecesa  in  business  or  social  life. 
Study  this  intensely  interestinK 
course  in  spare  time  without  inter- 
fering with  yourrcgular  work.  Make 
tho  most  of  your  naXurai  ability. 
WmW  tteuxlr  i^nd  roar  nam*  and 

or  poll  rur.l  for  full  Infomiatlon.  No  obll- 
uation.  ll  i*at>?iolutcly  fr«e.  WnU  today, 
American  School  ol Correspondence 
Pcp«.    r-»K)4  Chicago,  lllinola 


Men  and 
Women 


who  w»T<^  denied  a 
hiirh-Kcbool  train 
inir  can  diaKo  up 
ft>r  kMt  tima  br 
Ukins  thIa  aifn 
plit'tcHl  roura«  al 
hom«\.  |Iundr#d» 
bava  prnflUKi  by 
thla  remarkabla 
upportuitiCj^ 
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Smooth-Rolling  Studs 
A  Sure  Non-Skid 


The  Staggard  Studs  on  Republic  Tires 
are  not  put  on  the  tread  for  ornament. 

They  perform  a  practical  purpose. 

Both  their  shape  and  their  size  have  a 
scientific  basis. 

They  were  the  first  rubber  non-skids 
devised — and,  in  our  opinion,  they  are 
the  only  truly  scientific  non-skids. 

These  long  semi-oval  studs,  because  of 
their  shape  and  their  position  on  the 
tire,  drive  the  car  with  a  minimum  ^of 
road  friction. 

They  also  exert  a  maxim.um  grip  on  the 
road  to  keep  the  car  on  a  straight  course. 

In  other  words,  the  Staggard  Studs  pre- 
sent a  free,  easy-rolling  tread,  at  the 
same  time  offering  maximum  resistance 
to  any  tendency  to  side-slip  or  skid. 

The  more  you  study  the  Staggard 
Tread,  the  more  firmly  convinced  you 
will  be  that  the  Republic  is  the  really 
ideal  non-skid  tire. 

Republic    Inner  Tubes,  both    Black-Line    Red  and 
Cray,  have  a  reputation  for  freedom  from  trouble 


Republic  Tires 
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I  ENQUIRER  I 

g  W.  J.  CONNERS,  Publisher  M 

I  Lead  in  advertising  value,  | 
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PUBLISHED: 

Courier,  Morning  and  Sunday 
Enquirer,  Evening 

Members  A.  B.  C. 

Put  the  Courier  and  Enquirer 

first  on  your  list  to  completely 

cover   Buffalo    and    Western 

New  York 


Cheapest,  Best  German  Dictionary 


of  Its  kind.  (it*rmun-Knj;lish  and  l'-nKlish-(icrnian.  An  atu 
tliDrity  in  Germany  an  well  as  licre.  Cassell's  New  German 
Dictionary.  Cloth.  1360  pp.  Prf|>aid.  $1.74.  Tliiiinl>-not<li 
index,  soc  extra.     Funk  &  Watjn.ills    Company,  New  York. 

STUDY  AT  HOME 

H.coni«^    a  Iiiwycr.      Ix'jrnlly 

ruim-il  mm  win  hitrh  poHiliuns 

nd  biic  Kiirc«'HM  in  huHin«  bh  und 

iit>ll.      life       (;r(-at(T    npportu- 

nitn-H  now  limn  i-vt-r  bi-foro.  Bo 

nd.-iirntluDt— bu  a  Icodurt     IdW- 

S3,6'({6*4o"$  10,000  Annually 

Wo  Riij(]n  you  ntf-p  by  ntop  Vou  ciin  trnin  at  homo 
(jiirintr  »ipur«'  timr.  Wo  uropiiru  yuti  to  pn^H  luir  t'x- 
nniiniiUijn  in  nny  HLat(\  Money  rrfundctl  •cforilintc 
to  our  ( : iiiiriin t4<o  Ik>nfl  i f  dUnatiHlU'dL  I >(-irroo 
uf  LI..  It.  ronft^rrod.  Thotiaanda  of  uuccesaful  atu- 
drnUi  f-nrollfd.  I.ow  cont.  rxuiy  tfirnm.  hoiirt4-t'n 
volume  Jmw  I-dirnry  and  rnoilrrn  cournr  tn  l'ubli<-  Sp<>aklnK'  fr''f  if 
voti  rnroll  now.  i.vt  our  vnluabtr  120  putfo  "Law  Guido  nn<l 
"'Kvidrncc"  lHK)k«fr.<-.     S.- ml  for  thrm-now. 

LaSall*  Extension  University,  Dept.  4&2-FB,  Chicago 

SEXOLOGY    , 

C^— -—         by  William  //.    Walling,  A.M..  M.  D.    [ 
^nBj^^^H         imparts  in  n  clear  wholesome 
^■Kl^^HI  wiiy,  in  one  volume  : 

^■^^^^^■1      Knowlrdcr  a  Youni;  Man  ShnuH  Ha«t. 
^B^^^^W      KnowlrdKt  a  Yoiini!  Husband  .Should  Hare. 
^H^^^^Hj      Knowlrdite  a  Falhcr  Should  Have. 
iw^^^S^S      ^""''1^'^*'  3  Falh«r  Should  Imrurllo  His  Soa. 
I     J^^^"^      Mtdical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hare.        E 
Jt"^  Knowlfdw  a  Youni;  Woman  Should  Have.  : 

/    W  Knowlrdcj  a  Younu  Wi(p  Should  Have.  I 

Allinonf  volume  Knowlfdne  a  Molbrr  Should  Have.  \ 

llluslraird        Knowlrdue  a  Molhrr  Should  Impail  lo  Her  DangKler.   | 
$2nOpo>lpaid    Mediral  Knowlrdne  a  Wile  Should  Have.  I 

Wi.tr  f..r  "Oil. or  \'r..,.U'  „  (i|.iiu,.i,»-'  ni,,l  Tsl.lr  of  (-..nli-nlt.    \ 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  PERRY  BUILDING.  PHILA.,  PA.  | 


SCHOOLS 


SOCIAL  SERVICE 

offers  attractive  opportunities, especially  dur- 
ing the  War  and  the  Reconstruction  Period. 
Our  courses  equip  for  executive  and  active 
Work  in  War  Relief,  Industrial  Cot\ditions, 
Child  Welfare,  Social  Work,  Community  Or- 
ganization, Hospital  Social  Service,  Recrea- 
tion, etc.    Apply  for  one  of  the  $6oo 

Fellowships  Open 

For  Recent  College  Graduates 

(Men  or  Women),  of  all  classes  from '14  to 
'18  inclusive. 

Examination  May  i.    For  catalog  and  par- 
Su 


ticulars   (inchidin; 
Aug.  16),  address 


mmer  School  July  &- 
ecretary, 


Ne  w\oRK  School 

m     OF  PHILANTHROPY  | 

I  103  E.  22nd  street,  NEW  YORK  I 


For  GIRLS 

6  miles  from 
Boston 
All  studio  except  Engliih  elective 

Preparatory :   finishing  school. 
Advanced    Elective   Courses  for 
high  school  graduates.    College 
Certificate.     Fully  equipped. 
Piano,  Voice,  Violin.  Pipe  Organ, 

with  noted  men. 
Domestic   Science,    New   Gym- 
nasium with  swimming  pool. 
Costume  Design  and  Home  Dec- 
oration.    Secretarial  Course. 
Exceptional  opportunities,  with  a 
delightful  home  life. 

71  Summit  Street 
NEWTON,  Mass. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 

2ithYe>r      U.ofC.(Div.R)Cbicaso.ni. 


in  addition  lo  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed     in- 
formation  address  ^ 


LANCUAGES  e^Hl^i^ 

ON    ALL    PMONOGRA.P>HS 


Liko  leRrnintr  a  tune — and  as  easy . ' '  Our  Disc  Records 

peat  the  correct  accent  and   pronunciation  until  you 
-wit.    Faniilyandfriendflenj.lv  l.mK-uajre  sludv  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

And   Rosenthars   Practical   Linguistry 

Uped.  endorsed  and  recommended  by  eoncators  and 
BUthoritios  in  all  leadinjf  universities  ami  collei?es. 
F.M.('.- French  Military  Conversation,  with  records. 

_       for  Army.  Navy.  Red  t'roRs.  Write  TorMilitary  cir- 

WWBcular,  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

iUul  THE    LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 

yj902  Putnam  Bids-  2  W.  4Sth  Street,  N.  Y. 


m. 


Helpful  —  Concise — Complete 

Little  Nuggets 
of  Knowledge 

12  Cloth  Bound  Volumes — ■ 
37c  each  in  Cloth;  52c  in 
Leather;  Carriage  Prepaid. 

Here  is  a  handy  Pocket 
Reference  Library,  which  will  tell  you  just  what 
you  Want  to  l^now  without  wading  through  a  mass 
of  extraneous  matter.  Handy,  exact,  compact, 
readily  acces,sible  —  no  handling  of  bulky  tomes  — 
vest-pocket  encyclopedias  carefully  prepared,  reli- 
able, authoritative— legibly  printed  in  share  clear- 
cut  type  on  thin,  strong  paper. 

Titles  of  the  Twelve  Volumes 

Send  37<;  for   Each   Volume  Selected  in  Cloth;  or 
52c  in  Leather  [iinding.     We  Pay  Carriage. 
Proverbs  and  Maxims 
Dictionary    of   Musical 

Terms 
Dictionary  of   Mythol- 
ogy 
The  Pocket  Doctor 
The  Pocket  Gardener 
Dictionary  of   Etiquette 
German     Conversation 
for  English  Travelers. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


A  Dictionary  of  Prose 
Quotations 

A  Dictionary  of  Poet- 
ical Quotations 

When  Was  That? 
A  Dictionary   of    Dales 
—  Historical.  Literary, 
Grographica  I 

A     Gazetteer     of     the 
British  Isles 

Abbreviations,    English 
and  Foreign 


The  Digest  School  Directory  Index 

For  the  convenience  of  oar  readers  wc  print  below 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  dunng 
April.  April  6th  contains  a  descriptive  announce- 
ment of  each  school  and  gives  complete  informa- 
tion. We  suggest  that  you  refer  to  it  or  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions listed  below,  whose  addresses  wc  repeat. 

CIRLS'  SCHOOLS    &   COLLEGES 

Conn.  .  .The  Ely  School    Grtt-nwich 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson 
B.C.      Chevy  Chase  Sch..  Box  D,  Washington 
Colonial  School, 

1533  18th  Street,  Washington 

Fairmont  School Washington 

Natl.  Park  Sem..   Box  157,  Washington 

Paul  Inst.,  21 07  S  St.,  N.  W.  Washington 

Md.  . .  .  Md.  Col.  for  Women,  Box  Q,  Luthcrville 

Mass.  .  The  Misses  Allen  School,  West  Newton 

Bradford  Academy Bradford 

Miss  Bradford  &  Miss  Kennedy's  Sch. 

So.  Hadley 
Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  Sch.,  Boston 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale 

Mount  Ida  School Newton 

Sea  FHnes  School Box  B,  Brewster 

Tenacre Wellesley 

Mo Lindenwood  College,  Box  A,  St.  Charles 

N.  J. . .  .Miss  Beard's  School Orange 

N.  Y. .   Cathedral  School  St.  Mary,  Garden  City 

The  Knox  School Tarrytown 

Miss  Mason's  Sch.,  Box  7 10,  Tarrytown 
The  Scudder  School.  . .  .New  York  City 

Emma  WiUard  School Troy 

Ohio.  .  Oxford  College Box  54,  Oxford 

Penn.  .  Birmingham  Sch.Box  109,  Birmingham 

Tenn..  Nashville  College Box  B,  Nashville 

Ward-Belmont Box  F,  Nashville 

Va.  ...  .Averett  College Box  D,  Danville 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton 

Hollins  CoUege Box  313,  HoUins 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Lynchburg 

Randolph-Macon  Inst.    Danville 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar 

Wis  . .  .Milwaukee-Downer  Sem.. .  Milwaukee 

BOYS'    PREP.   &    MIL.   SCHOOLS 

Conn.  .  Loomis  Institute  Windsor 

Rumsey  Hall  Cornwall 

The  Wheeler  School.  .     No.  Stonington 
D.  C .  ...  Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School,  Washington 

Iix, Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest 

Mass.  . .  Chauncey  Hall  School Boston 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham 

Minn.  .  Shattuck  School.  Drawer  F,  Faribault 
Mo Kemper  Mil.  Sch.,706  3rdSt.  Booncville 

Wentworth  Mil.  Academy. .  .Lt'xington 
N.  J.. .  .BordentownMil.  Institute,  Bordentown 

Peddie  Institute     Box  4-P,  Hightstown 

Rutgers  Prep.  School, 

Box  139,  New  Brunswick 
N.Y....Cascadilla  School Box  118,  Ithaca 

Irving  School Box  905,  Tarrj'town 

Pa Mercersburg  Academy. . .  .Mercersburg 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School, 

Box  206,  Swarthmore 

S.  C....The  Citadel Charleston 

Tenn  .  Tennessee  Mil.  Inst.Box  90,  Sweetwater 
Va Blackstone  Mil.  Academy.  .Blackstone 

Fishbiune  Military  School, 

Box  404,  Waynesboro 
Wis     ..St.John'sMil.Acad.Boxl2-D,  Delafield 

CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

N.  Y..  .   Starkey  Seminary,  Box  437,  Lakcmont 

TECHNICAL   SCHOOLS 

D.  C  .  Bliss  Electrical  School Washington 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERING 

N.Y...  Bryant  Sch.  for  Stammering  N.  V.C'ity 
Wis.  . .  .N.-W.Sch.  for  Stammerers. Milwaukee 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

III     .     N.  W.  Univ.  Sch.  of  Oratory,  Evanston 

Mass..  Harvard  Dental  School Boston 

Sargent  Sch.  for  Phys.  Ed..  .Cambridge 
N.  Y.  .  Henderson  Sch.  of  Oratory,  N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  Public  Libra  y  School,  N.  Y.  City 
Russell  Sage  Coll.  Practical  Arts  Troy 
Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts,  Saratoga  Springs 

SUMMER    SCHOOLS 

Conn..  Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson 

III tJniv.  of  Chicago  Sum.  Sch.      Chicago 

N.  Y. , .  Miss  Mason's  Summer  Sch.,Tarr^•town 
I'A.    . .  .Swarth.  Prep. Sura.  Sch...  .Swarthmore 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Ini>..  Culver  Summer  Schools.  ....  Culver 
Interlaken  Camp Kolling  Prairie 

Me Camp  Katahdin Harri.son 

Winona  Camps Moose  Pond 

Mich..  Camp  Tosebo Onekama 

N.  H      Camp  Idlewild    .  .I>ake  WinnepesaukiH» 

Camp  Moosilaukee Pike 

South  Pond  Cabins Fitzwilliam 

Thorn  Mtn.  School  &  Camp. . .  Jackson 
Camp  Wachusftt. Holdenu'ss 

N.Y.  Camp  Chsimplain  ...  Ijike  Champliiin 
Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp.  SnuRortics 

Junior  Plattsburg  Plattsburg 

Camp  Pok-O'-Moonshine  . . .  Ptvk.skill 
Repton  Naval  Camp Tarrytown 

N.C.       Laurel  Park  Camp   ...      Hi-ndi'rsonvillp 

Pa.         Dan  Beard  Woodcraft  Sch.  PooonoMts. 

W.  \'a     Cnmp  Ronceverte      '. Uonooverto 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Ma  ink  Wyonegonic  Camps Moose  Pond 

Mass.     Camp  Quanset South  OrlninM 

Sea  Pines  Camp Brew.stiT 

N.  H. .  .   Camp  Allegro Silver  Ij»ke 

Sargent  Camps. Poterboro 

N.  Y. . .  Camp  Winnahkee  , . .  .Lake  Champlain 

N.C. . .  .Camp  Junaluska Lake  Junaluska 

Pa.  ..  Pine  Tree  Camp. . .  Poeono  Moun(.iin.s 
Vt Aloha  Camps       South  Kairlee 

Teta-Wauket  Camps  Koxbiiry 
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Stretch  the  Hour's 
Between  Whistle  and  Whistle/ 


THEISE  are  the  days  that  must  yield  a 
bigger  output  than  ever  before.  In- 
creased production  is  demanded  of  you 
from  all  sides,  in  spite  of  man-shortage,  de- 
spite scarcity  of  equipment,  in  the  face  of  a 
coal  shortage.  How  can  it  be  done?  By 
a  bigger,  better,  and  easier  day's  work  from 
everyone  in  your  organization  within  the 
usual  working  hours.  Overtime  means  in- 
creased cost  without  increased  profit.  U 
means  a  worn-out  staff — so  time  must  be 
saved.  The  hours  between  whistle  and 
whistle  must  be  stretched.  How? 

By  Lamsonizing  your  office  and  factory,  A 
Lamson  Pneumatic  Tube  System  will  keep 
your  whole  force  at  profitable  work  while 
it  automatically  does  the  fetching  and  carry- 
ing. It  will  put  orders,  messages,  and  infor- 
mation in  black  and  white  into  the  hands 
of  anyone  you  please  at  telephone  speed. 
It  will  carry  small  materials,  drawings,  blue- 
prints, or  tools  from  one  department  to  an- 
other or  underground  to  the  shop  or  ware- 
house in  a  distant  comer  of  the  yard.  A 
Lamson  Pneumatic  Tube  System  is  the 
mechanical  organizer.  It  saves  time  and 
footwork.  It  doesn't  drive  help — but  leads 
them  into  orderly,  standardized  performance. 


Lamson  accomplishment  isn't  a  theory.  It's 
a  hard,  cold,  practical  fact.  Lamson  Pneu- 
matic Tube  Systems  carry  papers  and  cash 
in  thousands  of  huge  manufacturing  plants 
and  department  stores,  every  day.  They 
shoot  letters,  job  cards,  time  tickets,  orders, 
and  requisitions  to  just  the  place  you  want 
them  to  go.  They  are  speeding  up  pro- 
duction in  a  thousand  different  firms.  They 
carry  incoming  and  outgoing  mail  for 
Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.  and  the  Otis 
Elevator  Co.  They  carry  requisitions  or 
orders  for  tool*  and  supplies  for  Endicott, 
Johnson  &  Co. — and  deliver  them  with 
telegram  accuracy.  They  never  hesitate 
nor  stop  on  the  way.  They  never  lose  their 
message  or  package.  They  are  never  tired 
and  can't  get  overworked. 

If  you  think  your  plant  can't  go  faster  with 
the  equipment  and"  force  you  now  have,  a 
look  into  the  Lamson  Idea  will  throw  a 
new,  strong  light  on  the  subject — to  your 
advantage. 

A  Lamson  man  is  on  call  at  your  request. 
He  won't  try  to  tell  you  your  business  but 
he  will  intelligently  explain  a  basic  princi- 
ple of  organization. 


!fi;l 
II!;:',  "^li 


If  you  prefer,  send  first  for  our  Tube  Book — promptly  mailed 

THE   LAMSON    COMPANY 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

BRANCH     OFFICES     EVERYWHERE 


k=. 


L 


amson  Conveyors 


s 
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15,000  USEFUL  PHRASES 


FOR 


Sparkling  Expressions  That  Pack  a  World 
of  Thought  Into  a  Few  Trenchant  Syllables 


YOU 


A   MACjICAL   treasury  of   witty    and    appro-  A^  extremely  wide  choice  of  short,  pithy  sen- 

^^^  priate  expressions  covering  all  possible  occa-  -^^  tences  that  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  verbally, 

sions — just  the  kind  you  would  like  to  employ  There  is  scarcely  a  situation  in  which  you  can 

but  can  never  think  of  at  the  right  moment —  find  yourself  that  will  not  be  met  and  made  into 

w  ill  be  received  with  the  welcome  it  deserves  by  a  victory  for  you  by  one  of  these  handy  little 

you  and  by  thousands  of  others,  aids  to  fluent  verbal  expression. 


BEING  INTRODUCED  TO  A  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE 

Voii  do  not  liavi-  to  staiiiiinr  "I'lcasorl  to  meet  you" 
over  and  over  to  eacli  new  acquaintance,  but  com- 
mand a  choice  ofa  number  of  iKjlite  yet  dissimilar 
expressions  that  will  at  oncj  mark  you  as  a  social 
success. 


CONDOLING  WITH  A  FRIEND 

You  will  have  at  your  <lisiK)sal  a  wealth  of  felicitous 
phrases  from  wliicli  you  can  construct  a  letter  or  a 
speech  that  will  express  just  the  riKht  degree  of  joy 
or  sorrow  in  the  most  convincing  way. 


MAKING  A  SPEECH  OR  REPLYING  TO  ONE 

You  will  be  able  to  draw  ujjon  a  host  of  telling 
similes,  of  polished  ijcriods,  pointed  illustrations, 
and  freshly  exi)resscd  ideas  to  make  what  you  say 
carrj-  weight  and  hold  your  auditors'  interest. 


JL._ 


APPLYING  FOR  A  POSITION 

You  will  tind  here  the  restrained  yet  expressive 
wording  and  the  happy  choice  of  epithets  that  go 
far  towards  making  your  request  one  that  will  ob- 
tain the  attention  for  which  you  hope. 

I'se  This  Fi.rm  In  OrderinU 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360   Fourth   Avenue.   New  York 

Crcnllinien:— l'lea>ie  send  rue  'I'lilcen  Thons.inrl 
l's»-ful  I'hraaes."  for  which  I  enclose  $1.72.  If  not 
siitisfied.  I  may  return  it  within  ten  days  and  you 
will  refund  the  ainoutit  1  have  paid.  Dik.  .)-.i<>-iH 


Name 


A  ddress 
Citv 


ii 
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Winged  Words 

So  old  HonuT  called  them  long  ago — those 
precious  words  that  carry  the  exact  thought 
we  wish  to  express — the  phrases  which  we  are 
always  seeking,  but  that  alas  rarely  come  to 
us  when  we  need  them.  The  gift  of  turning 
them  is  unique,  but  the  want,  the  need  of 
them,  is  universal.  For  that  reason,  this  new 
book  by  Grenville  Kleiser,  famous  author  of 
many  volumes  of  practical  self-help  for  men 
and  women,  will  find  a  ready  welcome. 

What  This  Book  Will  Do  For  You 

It  is  compiled  on  a  new  plan  and  is  unlike 
almost  any  other  volume  in  its  subject- 
matter,  being  a  usable  book  of  pertinent 
expressions,  striking  similes,  literary,  com- 
mercial, conversiitional,  and  oratorical  terms 
for  the  embellishment  of  six^ech  and  litera- 
ture. There  is  an  informing  introduction 
by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Keep  this  book  on  hand,  consult  it  fre- 
quently, and  you  will  find  that  it  will 

Help  Give  You  a  Mastery  of  Words- 
Furnish  a  Wealth  of  New  Ideas — 
Develop  Concentrative  Thinking — 
Greatly  Enlarge  Your  Vocabulary — 
Lend  Ease  and  Distinction  to  Your  Speech- 
Put  "Punch"  Into  Your  Business  Literature- 
Instil  a  Love  for  Good  Reading. 

There  is  an  indisputable  distinction  in 
knowing  how  to  choose  and  use  words  with 
accuracy  and  precision,  because  the  words 
we  use  are  an  unmistakable  indication  of 
our  thoug'its,  habits,  tastes,  ideals,  and 
interests  in  life. 

You  will  find  no  better  way  in  which  to  develop 
the  mental  qualities  of  clearness,  accuracy,  and  pre- 
cision, and  to  improve  and  enlarge  your  intellectual 
powers  generally,  than  by  regular  painstaking  study 
of  the  judiciously  selected  phrases  and  the  expres- 
sions which  this  new  volume  contains. 

The  book  includes  a  practical  plan  of  study  and  its 
different  sections  are  classified  under — I'seful.  Sig- 
nificant, Felicitous,  Impressive.  Prepositional,  Busi- 
ness, Conversational,  Public-Spe;iking.  Miscellaneous 
Phrases;  Literary  Expressions;  Striking  Similes. 

How  It  Will  Help  You     and  Why 

"1  U-  has  pUuvil  ill  liis  (lelu  all  w  Im  like  .11 1  iii.n  y  and  ex- 
actitude in  their  use  ol  phrases."     Joiiriin/.  Milwaukee. 

"Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  loirrspuiideiits.  sales- 
men, and  stK-akers  will  welcome  such  a  voliiiiiu  as  ihis."  - 
Chroniile.  San  l-rancisco. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  a  systematic  study  of  these  pages 
would  greativ  improve  a  detiiient  vocabularj-." — The 
Oiillook.  New  York. 

"It  is  an  aiiia/ing  collection  and  must  have  been  the  re- 
aiilt  of  a  most  astounding  amount  of  lalwr."—  Times-Star, 
Cincinnati. 

"It  is  indisiM-iisable  for  the  \vorker  in  words;  it  imparts 
a  dignity,  imwer  and  grace  of  diction,  and  its  practicality 
is  undoulrteil.  ' — Journal,  Dayton. 

Then-  are  -155  clearly  printed  pages,  and  the  volume 
is  bound  in  ilurable  cloth.  Size,  7  ' ..  inches  long.  5  '4 
inches  wide,  i  '4  inches  thick.  It  is  for  sale  in  all  book- 
stores at  fi.fto.  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  to  you  post- 
p.tid  by  the  publishers  upon  nceipt  of  fi.~>. 

BUY  AND  READ  IT  AT  OUR  RISK 

Money  Back  If  Not  Pleased 

Sign  and  seiuKtliis  c(ni|M>n  to-(l,i\-  with  fi.7J,and  the 
book  will  be  shipiK-d  to  you  postpaid  by  return  mail. 
If  it  (loos  not  please  you.  return  it  and  your  money 
will  be  refundeil  wilhotit  a  murmur. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Drpnrtmrnt    169  New  York  City 


MAKING  CONVERSATION 

You  will  be  supplied  with  just  that  quality  of  small 
talk,  those  useful  and  stimulating  remarks  from 
which  come  openings  for  interesting  exchanges  of 
ideas  that  lead  on  to  comfortable  chats  and  make 
imiK)ssiblc  those  horrible  periods  of  painful  silence. 


DISCUSSING  OR  ARGUING  ANY  SUBJECT 

The  stores  of  imager^',  the  hundreds  of  luminous 
metaphors  and  striking  comparisons,  the  terse 
phrases  of  assent  or  dissent,  and  the  general  stock 
of  clever  rejoinders  and  trenchant  retorts  to  be 
found  here  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid. 


PREACHING  A  SERMON 

The  real  eloquence  of  many  of  the  short  passages 
and  their  rich  and  varied  presentation  of  life  will 
enable  you  to  incorporate  into  ytnir  homilies  a  new 
note  of  vital  interest  and  broati  human  appeal  that 
can  not  fail  to  stir  all  hearts. 


ACCEPTING  OR  REFUSING  AN  INVITATION 

This  frequcittly  dillicult  and  delicate  task  will  be 
made  so  smooth  for  you  that  you  will  pro<luce  with- 
out effort  an  epistolar>'  gent  that  you  could  never 
have  dreamed  of  writing  unaidetl. 


L-Mm, 


DICTATING  A  BUSINESS  LETTER 

You  will  have  before  you  to  ch'Hise  from  a  number 
of  compact,  stiapiiy.  and  up-to-date  introductory 
and  closing  sentences,  as  well  as  ntany  strong  and 
clean-cut  examiiles  of  commercial  Knglish  for  use 
in  the  body  of  your  letter. 
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to  do  with  your  Bank  Account 

ONE  of  the  great  responsibilities  entailed  by  the  war  has  fallen  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  industrial  plant.  "With  restricted  fuel  supply, 
they  are  now  accepting  the  role  of  "commissaries  to  the  world."  But  • 
were  it  not  for  one  thing — industrial  efficiency — this  enormous  overload 
might  have  left  you  neglected — deprived  of  necessities — and  perhaps 
with  an  even  lower  valued  dollar. 


Plant  efficiency  has  absorbed  a  great  part 
of  the  overload — and  thus  protected  your 
share  of  the  supply.  Ten  thousand  ma- 
terials as  strange  looking  and  strange 
working  as  this  Sea  Ring  Packing* 
(maintenance  materials  as  they  are  called) 
have  added  mightily  in  raising  the  pro- 
duction of  the  manufacturers  — and  pro- 
tected your  purchasing  power  —  your 
Bank  Account. 


In  our  measure  of  values,  there  is  no 
more  important  group  of  products  among 
the  many  we  make  than  those  whose 
function  it  is  to  save  power,  heat,  fric- 
tion, wear  and  leakage,  used  in  the  main- 
tenance of  hundreds  of  plants.  For  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  served  and  are 
serving  industry,  they  are  serving  the 
public,  which  is  the  ultimate  realization 
of  this  company's  aims. 


*Sea  Ring  Rod  Packing  marks  a  new  era  in  packing  rods  and  plungers  of  engines,  pumps  and  other 
machines.  Other  packings  are  put  into  the  stuffing  box  and  constantly  forced  against  the  rod  by  the 
pressure  of  the  stuffing  box  gland.  Constant  friction  between  rod  and  packing  consumes  and  wastes 
power.  Sea  Rings  are  not  forced  against  the  rod  by  gland  pressure.  Their  packing  lip  is  forced 
against  the  rod  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  that  tries  to  escape  and  so  the  pressure  of  Sea  Ring  Pack- 
ing automatically  varies  as  the  tendency  of  leakage.  This  automatic  action  saves  power  d»e  to 
elimination  of  unnecessary  friction  between  rod  and  packing.  A  reduction  of  friction  also  means  less 
wear  on  packing  and  rod  and  longer  life  for  both.  The  Sea  Ring  typifies  the  aims  ofthe  Johns-Manville 
Company  in  their  conscientious  effort  to  better  conditions  in  every  field  to  which  we  render  service. 


COVERS 

IHE  CONTINENT' 


H.    W.    JOHNS-MANVILLE   CO. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 
10    Factories  —  Branches    in    61  Large  Citie* 


Johns-Manville 

Service  toyou  throu^Power  Plants 
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How  can  you  save  wool  ? 

*' Economy  in  the  consumption  of  all  the 
things  needed  by  the  nation  for  the  winning 
of  the  war — the  releasing  of  labor  and  materials 
from  the  pursuits  of  peace  to  the  business  of 
war — these  fundamental  necessities  of  our  war 
program  must  be  understood  by  all  our  people 
if  we  are  to  put  our  whole  strength  behind  our 
men  in  France.  '*  i 

(From   a   statement   by    the    Secretary   of  the  '  => 

Treasury,  published  in  the   Chicago  Tribune.)  ^ 

SAVING  wool  is  one  of  the  things  the  country 
needs,  and  it's  one  of  the  things  you  can  do 
The  best  way  to  save  wool  is  to  stop  wasting  it; 
fabrics  that  don't  give  long  wear  are  not  econ- 
omy; they're  waste  ~ 

The  economy  is  in  the  service  that  all-wool 
fabrics  give;  such  clothes  wear  so  much  longer, 
and  look  so  much  better,  that  even  at  the  higher 
price  they  cost  less,  and  waste  less 

That's  why  \vc  make  our  clothes  ot  all-wool  fab- 
rics; they  save  in  service  Our  label  is  the  sign; 
a  small   thing  to  look  for,  a  big  thing  to  find 

Hart  Schaffher  &  Marx     ^ 

Good  Clothes  Makers  -" ""1!= 


■'li. 
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INDEX    TO    MAP    OF    PICARDY    BATTLE-FIELD.      LETTERS  AND  FIGURES  REFER  TO  SQUARES  ON  MAP 


Ablaincourt ,' E  4 

Ablain-tSt.  Nazaire  .  B  3 

Ablaiiueville C  3 

Abecon B  6 

Achery F  6 

Acheux D  2 

Acheville B  4 

Achiet-le-Grand....  C  i 

Achiet-le-Petit C  ;i 

Agnetz J  2 

Aigle     ,. J  5 

Ailette  (river) HO 

Ailly-aur-Noye F  2 

Airion H  2 

Aiane  (dep.) F  5 

Aisne  (river) H  5 

Aix-Noulctte A  3 

Aizecourt D  5 

Albert D  3 

Ambleny J  5 

Amiena E  1 

Amigny-Rouy G  6 

Ancre  (river) D  3 

Ancre  (river) E  2 

Andechy F  3 

Andignicourt H  5 

Angres B  3 

Anichc B  6 

Annay A  4 

Anneux C  5 

Annceullin A  4 

Appillv G  5 

Arleux B  5 

Arleux-en-Gohelle. .  B  4 

Arras B  4 

Arsy H  3 

Artemps F  5 

Ar\iller8 F  3 

A&samvillers G  3 

Athies E  4 

Attichy H  5 

Attilly E  5 

AubeDcheul-aux- 

Bois D  6 

Auberehitourt B  6 

Aubigny B  3 

Aubvillers F  2 

Auchel A  2 

Authie  (river) C  1 

Authuile D  3 

Autreches H  5 

Autreville G  6 

Auxi-le-('h4teau.  ..01 

Avesnes-le-Comtc. .  B  2 

Avesnes-le-Scc C  6 

Avion B  4 

Avre  (river) F  2 

Ayencourt G  3 

Ayette C  3 

Bagneux H  6 

Baiileul-le-Soc H  3 

Bailleul-sir- 

Bcrthoult B  4 

Bailly H  4 

Baizieux D  2 

Bantcux D  5 

Kantouzellc D  5 

Uapaunie I)  4 

Baralle C  5 

Barastre D  4 

Barisis G  6 

Barlin A  3 

Bauvin A  4 

Bazicourt J  3 

Beaufort F  3 

Beaulieu-les- 

Funtaines G  4 

Beaumetz C  1 

Beaiunetz-les- 

Cambrai C  4 

Beaumotz-les-Logcs  C  3 

Beaumont B  4 

Beaumoiit-IIamcl .  .  I)  3 

Bcauqurane D  2 

Braurains 0  4 

Boaurevoir 1)  6 

Beauval I)  2 

Beauvoir G  2 

licauvoLs E  5 

BrauvraJKncs G  4 

BellcriKlise E  6 

Belleu J  6 

Bellicourt K  6 

Bcllay-en-,Santerre  .  E  4 

Belioy-flur-Somme. .  D  1 

Bciiay F  6 

BerKUciieUMC A  1 

Berlancourt O  5 

Bcrnaville O  I 

BcrncH E  5 

Brrneuil I)  1 

Bernpuil-Hur-Ai.siic..  H  5 

Bernevillo B  3 

Herthenicourt F  6 

Bramc G  5 

Bothaiiciiurt G  5 

Bi'lhi'uil J  5 

Betbunc A  3 

BeuKny C  4 

B.'uvry A  3 

Biarhra E  4 

Biarhi-St.  Vaast. . .  B  4 

Bihrciiiirt E  5 

Billy-Hi-rrlau A  4 

Billy-MontiKny. . .  .  B  4 

Billv-mir-Aisne J  6 

Bloriiurt C  5 

Blrranrourt H  5 

Blincourt J  3 

Boiry C  4 

Bairy- Notre  Dame.  B  4 

Boiry-St.  Martin. . .  C  3 

BoialPUx-au-MoDt. .  C  4 


Bonneville D  1 

Bonniercs C   1 

Bony D  5 

Bosquel F   1 

Bouchavcsnes D  4 

Boucboir F  3 

BouloKnc-la-Grasse  G  3 

Bauqucmaison C  2 

Bouvi    ly-Uoycffles.  B  3 

Bouvincourt E  5 

Bouzincourt D  3 

Bovelles E   1 

Boves E  2 

Boyclles C  4 

Brancourt H  6 

Brancourt-lo-Grand  D  6 

Bray-sur-Somme. . .  E   3 

Brevieres B   5 

"Brctcuil G  1 

Brie E  4 

Brissay-Choigny . . .  F  6 

Brissy F  6 

Broyes G  2 

Bruay... A  2 

Bryas B  2 

Bucquoy C  3 

BuKnicourt B  5 

Buire-au-Bois B   1 

Bullecourt 0  4 

Bully A  3 

Bus D  3 

Bus D  4 

Buesu E  4 

Bussy G  4 

Buzancy J    6 

Cagnicourt C  5 

Caix E  3 

Cambrai C  6 

Cameline-ct-le- 

Frcsne H  5 

Camon E  2 

Campasne G  4 

Camphin-cn- 

Carembault. . .  A  4 

Canche  (river) B   1 

Candas D  1 

Candor G  4 

Canisy F  5 

Canny-sur-Matz . . .  G  4 

Cantigny G  2 

Cappy E  3 

{^arency B  3 

("arle^iont H  5 

Carnicres C   6 

(^arnin A  4 

Carnoy D  3 

Cartigny E  5 

Carvin A  4 

Caste! F  2 

Castres F  6 

Caudry C   6 

( 'aulaincourt E  5 

Ccrizy F   6 

Chacrise J  6 

Champion F  4 

Charmes G  6 

Chaudun J  6 

Chaulnes F  4 

Chauny G  6 

Chavigny H  0 

Chelles J  5 

Chcpoix G  2 

Cherisy C  4 

Chevincourt H  4 

Chilly F  4 

Chipilly E  3 

Chiry-Ourscamps...  G  4 

Chocques A   3 

Choisy-au-Bac H  4 

Citadellc  .Achioourt  B  3 

Cite  St.  Auguste ...  A  4 

Clarence  (river). ...  A  2 

Clary D  6 

(Mermont J  2 

C(EUvre8-et-Valsery  J  5 

Combles D  4 

Compiegne H  4 

('ompiegne  Forest. .  J    4 

Conchy-lcs-Pots  ...  G  3 

Contcscourt F  6 

Contoire F  3 

Conty F   1 

(^orbehcm B  5 

Corbie. E  2 

Cormeillos G   1 

Cottenchy. F   2 

Coucy-la-Ville A   6 

Coucy-li'-Chflteau..  H  G 

('oucy  lyower  Forest  G  fl 

Coucy  Tppcr  Forest  G   fi 

Coudun H  4 

Cdureclottc I)  3 

Courcolles-Jp-Comte  C  4 

Courri^rca A   4 

Courtieux H  5 

Crapeaumcsnil (i  4 

(  rirwinsacq H  3 

Creiwiy F   4 

Crinrhon  (river). . .  C  3 

Croisette B   1 

Croisillcs C  4 

Croutoy J    5 

Crouy II  0 

CufTies JI  f) 

Cugny ¥  5 

Cuinchy A  3 

Curchy F  4 

Curlu E  4 

Cutry J    5 

CuU H  5 

CuviUy G  3 

Cuy O  4 

DaiDviUe B  3 


DaUon F  5 

Uancourt G  3 

Danizy G  6 

Dcchy B  5 

Demuin E  2 

Denain B   6 

Demancourt D  3 

des  3  Doms  (river)..  F  2 

Dieval A  2 

Doipnics C  5 

Doingt E  4 

Domfront G  2 

Dr.mmiers J    5 

Dompierre E  4 

Dompierre G  2 

Douai B  5 

Douchv B  6 

Doullena C   2 

Uourges A  4 

Douvrin A  4 

Drocourt B  4 

Duisans. B  3 

Dury C  5 

Dury E  1 

Ecaillon B  5 

Ecoust-St.  Mein.  ..  C  4 

ftcourt-St.  Quentin.  C  5 

ficurie B  4 

Ecuvilly G  4 

felerpigny C  4 

felincourt D  6 

Ennemain E  4 

Epeby D  5 

fequaucourt D  5 

Equerchin B   5 

Ercheu F  4 

Ervillers C  4 

Escaudoeuvres C  6 

Eseaut  (canal) B  6 

Esmcry'. F  5 

E.sne3 D  6 

Essigny-lc-Grand.. .  F   6 

Estevellcs A  4 

Estrees B  5 

Estrees E  6 

Estrees-Deiiiecourt.  E  4 

Estrees-St.  Denis.. .  H  3 

Etelfay G  3 

Etree-Wamin B  2 

Etreillers E  5 

Etricourt D  4 

Evin A  5 

Faillouel F  6 

Falvy F  4 

Fampoux B  4 

Farbus B  4 

Faverolles G  3 

Fayet E   6 

Ferrieres E  1 

Festubert A  3 

Feuchy B  4 

Fcuillaucourt E  4 

FilUevres B   1 

Fins D  5 

Flaucourt E  4 

Flavy-le-Martel F  5 

Flers B  5 

Flers D  4 

Flers-sur-Noye F   1 

Flesscllcs D  1 

Nleury F    1 

Fluy E  1 

Folcmbray G  6 

Folleville F  2 

Fonsomme E  6 

Fontaine C  4 

Fontaine F  2 

Fontaine-Bonneleau  G  1 
FoiitainoNotre- 

Dame C  5 

Fontaine-Notre- 

Dame E  6 

Funtenoy H  5 

Foucaucourt E  4 

Fouquescourt F   3 

Fourdrinoy E  1 

Fnreste F   5 

Fort  de  Liez F  6 

Fort  de  Vcndcuil. . .  F   6 

Franvillers E  2 

I'rcnichcs F   5 

Frtsnes-Ies-Mon- 

tauban B  4 

Fresnicourt A  3 

Frcsnieres G  4 

I'Vcsnoy B  4 

I''ret"noy-l(v.Grand .  .  E   6 

l''ro,s.'*anro\irt G   0 

I''retoy-lc-Chfttcau .  C!  4 

Frcvont B    1 

Kricourt D  3 

I'Vicrcs F  5 

Frise E  4 

Fruges A   1 

Gannes G  2 

Ganchv E  6 

Gavrellc B  4 

(iennehcu D  5 

Cicntcllta E   2 

Cienvry G  5 

(iczaincourt C  2 

Gilx-reourt F   6 

Ciidccourt F   0 

Gimhy D  1 

Ciivfnchy-en-(iohcllc  B  4 
(iivenchy-les- 

Labass^ A  3 

Gorulsin B  S 

Golanrourt F   5 

Ciommccdurt C  .3 

Ciondcconrt A   4 

(iournay-«ur- 

Arondc H  3 


Gouy D  6 

Gouy-en-.\rtois. . . .  C  3 
Gouy-sous- 

Bellonne B  5 

Gouzcauc'ourt D  5 

Cioyencourt F  3 

Graincourt C  5 

Grand  Kullecourt. .  C  2 

Gratibus F  2 

Grenay A  3 

Grevillers D  4 

Gricourt E  6 

Cirivoncs F  2 

Grouches-Luchuei..  C  2 

Guadiempre C  3 

Guemappc C  4 

Ciucrbigny F  3 

(Jueudecourt D  4 

Guillemont D  4 

(iui.«eard G  5 

Gnny H  6 

Gurv G  4 

Gy  (river) B  3 

Habarcq B  3 

Haisncs A  4 

Hallon F  5 

Ham ;...._...  F  5 

Hamblain-lea-Prea..  B  4 

Hangard E  2 

Hantay A  4 

Haplincourt D  4 

Harbonnieres E  3 

Hardivillcrs G  1 

Hargicourt E  5 

Harnes A  4 

Haspres C  6 

Hattencourt F  4 

Haucourt C  4 

Hautefontaine J  5 

Havrincourt D  5 

Haynccourt C  5 

Hebuterne C  3 

Heilly E  2 

Hemevillcrs H  3 

Hem-Monacu E  4 

Henin C  4 

Heninel C  4 

Honin-Lietard A  4 

Hermies D  5 

Herrin A  4 

Hersin-Coupigny.  ..A3 

Hervilly E  5 

Heudicourt D  5 

Holnon E  5 

Hcmbleux F  5 

Honneeourt D  5 

Hornaing B  6 

Houdain A  3 

Houvin-Houvigneul  B  2 

Hu'.luch A  4 

Humicres B  1 

Inchy-en-Artois.. . .  C  5 

Irles D  4 

Iwuy C  6 

Izel-les-Equerchin. .  B  4 

Jaulzy H  5 

Jaux H  4 

Jeancourt E  5 

Joneourt E  6 

Jumel F  2 

Jussy 9  G 

Juvigny H  6 

La  Bassee A  4 

La  Boisselle D  3 

La  CroL\-St.  Ouen..  J  4 

La  Divctte  (river)..  G  4 

La  Faloise F  2 

La  Fere F  6 

LafFaux H  C 

Lagnicourt C  4 

Lagny G  4 

LaHerclle G  2 

Lambres B  5 

La  NouvillcMjn- 

Beine.... G  5 

La  Ncuvillo-sire- 

Bornard F  2 

Ijas-signy G  4 

La  Thieuloyc A  2 

Lavorsine J  5 

Luvioville E  3 

LeCatoIer D  6 

Lecluse B  5 

!.#  Hamel E  3 

Lc  Haucourt E  6 

Lp  Monchel G  3 

Lcmpire D  5 

Lens \  4 

Le  I'ave D  5 

Le  I'lessLs-Brion.. . .  H  4 

Le  Quesnel F  3 

IjCslKEufs D  4 

Lesdain D  6 

Lesdins E  6 

Lcs'Rue.^-dcs-Vignes  D  6 

Lo  Transloy D  4 

Lcuilly H  6 

LevergiPfl E  6 

Le  N'erguier E  5 

l/ewardo B  5 

Liancourt J  2 

Liancourt-FoBso.. .  .   F  4 

Lil>crniont F  4 

Licourt F  4 

Lieu-St.  .\mand. . . .  B  6 

Lieuvillers H  2 

Li^vin A  4 

Liei F  6 

Ligny-<'n-Cambrcsis  D  6 

Lihoim F  4 

I<oLion-<iou».Lcns. .  .   A  4 

Longucval D  4 

Loos A  4 


Lourches 

Louvencourt 

Luce  (river) 

Lucheux 

Magnicourt-en- 

('cmfe 

Magny-la-Fosse. .  .  . 

Maignelay 

.\Iailly 

Mailly-.Maillet 

MaLssemy 

Maizicourt 

Malincourt 

Malpart 

Mametz 

Manancourt 

Marcelcave 

Marchelepot 

.\Iarche-.\llouarde. . 

Marcoing 

Maretz 

Marcuil-la-Motte.. . 

Margival 

Margny-les- 

Compiegne. . . . 

Maricourt 

MaroBuil 

Marqueglke 

Marquctte-cn- 

Ostrevant 

Marquivillers 

Marrierc  Forest 

Martinpuich 

Masnieres 

Matigny 

Matz  (river) 

Maucourt 

Maurepas 

Mazingarbe 

Menevillers 

Mennessis 

Mercatel 

Mercauccurt  Forest 

Mericourt 

Mericourt 

Mericourt-l'Abbe.. . 

Mery 

Mesnil 

Mesnil-St.  Georges. 
Metzen-Couture. . . 

Meurchin 

Mezieres 

Miraumont 

Misery 

Moncheaux 

Monchel 

Mcnchy-au-Bois.  . . 
Monchy-Cayeux .  . . 
Monchy-k^Preux.. . 

Moiidescourt 

Mondicourt 

Moeuvres 

Mons-cn-Cbaussee  . 
Mons-cn-Peveie. . . . 

Montbrehain 

Montdidier 

Montescourt- 

Lizerollcs 

Moeitpcrain 

Montgobcrt 

Montiers 

Montmacq 

Mont-St.  filoi 

Morcbain 

Morcourt 

Morcourt 

Moreuil 

Mori.sel 

Mcrlancourt 

Morsain 

Morval 

Mory 

Moulin-sous- 

Touvont 

Moy 

Moyencourt 

Moyenneville 

Muiranoourt 

Nampcel. 

Namp,s-au-\'al 

Nami)ty 

Naours 

Nauroy 

Naves 

Nesle 

Neuflieux 

Ncuville-St.  Vaast.. 
Neuville-sur- 

Margival 
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A  5 
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H  3 
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B  3 
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D  4 

C  4 

H  5 
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F  4 
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H  5 
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D  1 

E  6 

C  6 

F  4 

G  5 

B  3 

H  6 

D  5 

C  4 

B  4 

C  6 

D  1 

A  3 

J    2 

V,  4 

B  5 

H  5 
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F  2 

C  5 

A  4 
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C  5 
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Ossus D  5 

Outrebois C   1 

Paillart G  2 

I'aillencourt C  5 

Palluel B  5 

Pas C  2 

Pas-de-Calais  (dep.)  B  1 

Pa.ssel G  4 

Pelves B  4 

Penin B  2 

Pernes .\  2 

Pernant J    5 

Peronne E  4 

Petit-Barisis G  6 

Phalempin A  5 

Picardy D  1 

Picquigny E   1 

Pierrefonds J    4 

Pierremande G  6 

Pierrepont F   2 

Plain villc G  2 

Plemont G  4 

Ples.sier-de-Roye. . .  G  4 

Plouvain B  4 

Pommiers H  6 

Pont-a-Vendin A  4 

Pont-de-Metz E   1 

Pontoise G  5 

Pontru ' . .  E  5 

Pontruet E  6 

Pont-St.  Mard H  6 

Poulainville E  2 

Pozieres D  3 

Fremont D  6 

Pressoir E  4 

Pronville C  5 

Prouzel E  1 

Proville C  5 

Provin .\  4 

Proyart E  3 

Puisieux D  3 

Puzeaux F  4 

Pys D  3 

Queant C  4 

Querrieu E  2 

Quessy G  6 

(^uierzy G  5 

Quievy C  6 

Raillencourt C  5 

Raincheval D  2 

Ramillies C  6 

Rancourt D  4 

Ransart C  3 

Rantigny J    2 

Ravenel H  2 

Regny E  6 

Remy H  3 

Ressons-sur-Matz . .  G  3 

Rethondes H  4 

Rethonvillers F  4 

Ribecourt D  5 

Ril>ecourt H  4 

Ricquebourg G  4 

Riencourt C  4 

Rieux C  6 

Rivecoiirt J    3 

Roclincourt B  4 

Roelecourt B  2 

Rcrux B  4 

Roisel .' E  5 

RoUot G  3 

Ronssoy D  3 

Rosieres-en- 

Santerre F   3 

Roucourt B  5 

Roupy F  5 

Rouvillers H  3 

Rouvroy B  4 

Roye F  4 

Roytvsur-Matz ....  G  4 

Rozieres J    6 

Rubempre D  2 

Rubescourt G  3 

Ruisseau villc A   1 

Rumilly C  5 

Ruyaulct  urt D  5 

Paconin-ot-Breuil...  J    6 

Sacv-le-Grand J    3 

Sailly B  4 

Saillv C  5 

Saillv-lc-Sec E  3 

Sailly-v^'aillLsel D  4 

■•^ains .  _ F    1 

Sains-les-Marquion.  C  5 
Sains-les- Pernes. ...  .\  2 

Saint  Aubert C   6 

Saint  .\ubin H  5 

Saint  Bandry J    5 

Saint  £tienne Jo 

Saint  Golmin G  6 

Saint  Gobain  Forest  G  6 
Saint  Hilaire-lez- 

Canibrai C  0 

Saint  Jean-aux-Bois  J  4 
Saint  Just-en- 

Chausscc H  2 

Saint  l^aurcnt- 

Blangy B  4 

Saint  Lcger C  4 

Saint  Paul-aux-Bois  G  5 

Saint  Pierre J    5 

Saint  Pierre-Vaast 

Forest D  4 

Saint  Pol B   2 

Saint  Ouen D  1 

Saint  Quentin E  6 

Saint  Quentin 

Canal E  5 


St.  Sauflieu F  1 

Saint  Sauveur E  1 

Saint  Simon F  5 

Saint  Vast-en- 

Chaussee E  1 

Salency G  5 

Salome A  4 

Sancourt F  S 

Sapignies C  4 

Sauchy-Lestree ....  C  5 

Saulcourt D  6 

Sauky C  2 

Sauvillers F  2 

Savy B  3 

Savy E  5 

Scarpa  (river) B  4 

Seclin A  5 

Selena H  5 

Selle  (river) C  0 

Selle  (river) F  I 

Sempigny Q  5 

Sensee  (river) C  0 

Septmonta J   6 

Septvaux G  6 

Serain D  6 

Seranvillers C  6 

Seraucourt-le^nnd  F  S 

Serre D  3 

Servab G  0 

Simenccurt C  3 

Sinceny G  tt 

Sin-le-Noble B  6 

Sissy P  « 

Soissons J   5 

Sclente F  4 

Somain B  6 

Sombrin C  2 

Somme  (canal) ....  E  3 

Somme  (dep.) E  1 

Souastre C  3 

Souchez B  I 

Souchez  (river) A  4 

Soucy J  S 

Sourdon F  2 

Suzly G  4 

Taillefontaine J   S 

Talmas D  2 

Tartiers H  « 

Tartigny G  2 

Templeux-la-Fo8Be  .  E  5 

Tergnier G  6 

Ternoisc  (river) A  1 

Thelus B  4 

Thennes F  2 

Thczy-Glimont....  F  2 

Thiepval D  3 

Thiesccurt G  4 

Thory F  2 

Thourotte H  4 

Tilloloy G  3 

Tilloy-les-Conty...  F  1 

Tincques B  3 

Toutencourt D  2 

Tracv-le-Mcnt H  5 

Tracy-le-Val H5 

Trayecv F  S 

Trescault D  6 

Tricot G  3 

Trosly-Breuil H  5 

Trosly-Loire H  5 

Tu«ny-«t-Pont.....  F  5 

Irvillers F  8 

Vaast B  3 

Vaire«ous-Corbie. .  E  3 

Valhuon A  2 

^'as3ons H  5 

\aubc-Vraucourt. . .  C  4 

N'aurezis H  6 

Vaux.. F  5 

Vauxaillon H  6 

N'auxbuin J   6 

Vecquenjont E  2 

Yclu D4 

Vendelles E  S 

Vondeuil F  6 

Vendhuile D  5 

Vendin-le-Vieil A  4 

Ncrniand E  5 

\  ermcHcs A  3 

Verncuil-80U8- 

Coucy 0  fl 

\'czaponin H  8 

Vic-sur-Aisne H  5 

Viefvillers G  1 

Vieux-Moulin H  4 

V'ignacourt D  1 

Villecholles E  5 

\illeoourt   F  5 

\'illcquir-.\umoDt.  .  O  S 

\illerot E  5 

Villcrs  Bocage E  2 

Villcrs-Bretonneux  .  E  3 
Villers-Carlxnne. . .  E  4 

Villers-Faucon D  5 

Villers-Guislain. . . .  D  5 
\'illcrs-8ur-CouduD.  H  4 

ViUeselve F  5 

Vimy B  4 

Vimy  Ridge B  4 

\'iry-Noureuil G  6 

Vitry-cn-Artois B  5 

\"iviers J   5 

N'oyennes F  4 

\'regny H  6 

Walincourt D  fl 

Wancourt C  4 

Wanquetin B  3 

\Varfusee-.\l>ancourtE  3 
Warloy-Baillon ....   02 

Warlus B  3 

Willerval B  4 

Winglee A  4 

Ytree D6 
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DETAILED  MAP  OF  THE  BATTLEFIELD  OF  PICARDY.  FRANCE 


THE   SUPREME   CALL   TO   ARMS 


THE  ENEMY  has  definitely  decided  to  win  the  war 
this  year,  and  "the  fate  of  the  Empire,  the  fate  of 
Europe,  and  the  fate  of  liberty  throughout  the  world" 
may  depend  upon  the  al>ilit\'  of  the  Allies  to  feed  frosh  man- 
power to  the  iirinfe-line  during  the  next  seven  or  eight  months. 
That  every  available  man  is  to  be  rushed  to  the  front  at  once 
is'  the  outstanding  fact  revealed  by  P*remier  Lloyd  George's 
illuminating  statement  to  Parliament  on  April  9.  Because  the 
crisis  calls  for  great  reenforcements  to  defeat  Germany's  "last 
desperate  effort  to  trample  down  the  free  nations  of  the  world," 
the  British  Government  finds  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  draft  age  to 
fifty  and  to  cancel  all  exemj)- 
tions  in  Great  Britain,  to  extend 
conscription  to  Ireland,  to  call 
upon  the  British  dominions  and 
colonies  for  every  available  man, 
and  to  appeal  to  the  United 
States  to  accelerate  by  every 
possible  means  the  shipping  of 
American  soldiers  to  the  l)attle- 
front  in  France  and  Belgium. 
"If  we  wish  to  avoid  a  war  last- 
ing for  years,  this  battle  must  bo 
won  now,  and  to  win  it  we  must 
be  ready  to  throw  in  all  oiu- 
resources,"  says  the  lYemier. 
FVance,  we  are  told,  has  taken  up 
the  question  of  immediately  call- 
ing her  1919  class  to  the  colors. 
As  ttio  "Kaiser's  l)attle "  develops 
into  a  campaign,  Bonar  Law  in- 
forms Parliament  that  "we  have 
been  able  to  fill  the  wastage  in 
the  battle  thus  far,  but,  ac('ording 
to  the  figures  of  the  casualties 
available,  the  most  critical  time 
is  likely  to  arise  at  the  end  of 
May  and  June."  To  make  clear 
that    the    extraordinary    efforts 

proposed  to  increase  the  man-power  at  the  front  "may  mean  the 
difference  between  victory  and  defeat,"  the  Chancellor  of  the 
ICxchequer  goes  on  to  say,  in  words  that  might  apply  to  America 
just  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain: 

"There  is  still  eiglit  months  at  least  of  this  campaign  left, 
and  if  the  struggh-  goes  on,  as  the  Government  believes  it  will, 
tlie  men  conscripted  now  will  become  availabh*  just  at  the  time 
they  are  needed.  The  Government  has  already  put  in  men  of 
four  months'  or  less  training,  and  must  face  the  economic  risk, 
confronted,  as  it  is,  l)y  a  greater  risk." 

And  similarly  in  a  message  urging  the  British  dominions  and 
colonies  "to  reenforce  their  lieroic  troops  in  the  fuUest  i)ossible 
manner  with  t,he  smallest  possible  delay,"  the  Briti.sh  Premier  says: 

"The  struggle  is  only  in  its  opening  stages,  and  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  .see  that  pur  armies  get  the  maximum  measure  of  support 
that  we  can  give  them. 

"liCt  no  on(>  think  that  what  v\im  the  remotest  dominions 
«an  do  now  can  I)e  too  late.  Before  this  campaign  is'finished 
the  last  man  may  count." 

Lloyd  George's  words,  remarks  the  New  York  Times,  make  it 
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"HOLD    IM!    WERE   ON   THE   WAY.' 

— Darling  in  the  Now  York  Tribune, 


clear  that  "this  battle  is  as  close  to  ^Vrmageddon  as  it  is  possible 
to  get;  that  the  two  contestants  are  engaged  in  a  death-grapple 
and  that  all  that  has  gone  before — in  Russia,  for  instance — has 
been  mere  preliminarj^  play."  The  Times  deduces  from  the 
I^emier's  speech  that  "neither  side  has  any  'army  of  maneuver  ' 
any  'reserve  army';"  and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  reason  why  this  mobile  armj^  has  not  made  a  counter- 
attack is  because  it  doesn't  exist.  Otherwise  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
would  not  be  reciting  v^ih  pride  the  rapidity  with  which  troops 
were  rushed  across  Ine  Cnuouel  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  and 

there  would  have  been  no  ne- 
cessity for  brigading  American 
troops  with  those  of  the  French 
and  British.  If  the  J^ench  and 
British  have  no  reserve  army  of 
maneuver,  neither  have  the  Ger- 
mans, since  the  forces  are  equal. 
The  thing  has  become  a  gigantio 
"WTestiing  match,  in  which  every 
ounce  of  power  is  being  exert<>d 
at  every  moment  and  nothing 
can  be  held  back  for  strategic 

uses 

"Equally  match?d,  and  wi.a 
no  tricks  in  reserve,  nb  cards  up 
their  sleeves,  the  battle  is  simply 
a  brutal  test  of  strength.  It 
calls  for  every  ounce  of  it." 

More  than  ever,  then,  says  the 
same  paper's  military  expert, 
"the  war  has  been  reduced  to  a 
game  of  killing  men."  He 
explains : 

"A  given  point  or  line  is  worth 
so  many  men  to  the  defenders  and 
and  so  many  to  the  attacking 
troops.  This  is  the  measure  of 
value,  and  the  only  measure. 
Therefore,  if  such  a  point  or  line 
can  be  maintained  only  through 
a  casualty  list  greater  than  its 
worth,  it  is  of  more  value  vacated 
than  it  is  held.  This,  in  view  of 
the  occupation  by  Germany  of 
the  territory  vacated  in  the  retreat  of  a  year  ago,  must  be  borne 
in  mind  if  we  would  see  the  German  advance  in  true  perspective." 

Ameinea,  during  the  next  few  weeks,  "will  give  the  I'ru.ssian 
mihtarj'  junta  the  surprize  of  their  lives,"  declared  Premier 
Lloyd  George  on  the  anniversary  of  our  entrance  into  the  war. 
And  President  Wilson,  who  recently  exprest  "perfect  confidence" 
that  the  Allies  will  win  "a  secure  and  final  victory,"  assures  King 
George  that  "we  shall  continue  to  do  everything  possible  to  put 
the  whole  force  of  the  Unittni  States  into  this  great  struggle." 
Aln>ady  our  troop  movement  to  France  has  been  increased  three- 
fold in  a  few  weeks,  according  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Washington,  and  at  the  same  time  the  records  show  a 
falling  off  in  the  effectiveness  of  Germanj''s  (/-boat  campaign. 
During  March,  says  a  New  York  Tribune  corn^spondent,  an 
increas(>  of  twenty  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  amount  of  tonnage 
shipped  acro.ss  the  Atlantic,  this  gain  being  the  result  of  "close 
cooperation  of  the  Ship  Control  Committee,  the  Shipping  Board, 
and  the  War  Department  in  directing  the  movement  of  tratfic." 
I'.'':i)orts  are  to  be  cut  to  the  bone,  jjas.senger  traffic  virtually 
eliminaLa.  and  "every  a\ailable  bit  of  steam  tonniigo  afioat  on 
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Cupyrifhlrd,  IRIS,  bj  Joho  T.  HcCutolieou. 

SETTIN'Ci  THE  CLOCK. 

— McCut<"heon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  CKI.SIS. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 


FORCE    TO    THE   UTMOST,    FORCE    WITHOUT    STINT    OR    LIMIT. 


both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  is  to  be  forthwith  employed  for 
the  transport  of  troops  to  France,"  writes  Herbert  Bayard  Swope 
in  his  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World.  And  he 
adds  that  England  is  also  putting  many  of  her  big  troop  trans- 
ports at  our  ser\ice  for  the  same  purpose.  In  Washington  there 
is  a  general  "speeding  up,"  reports  David  Lawrence  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  the  immediate  emergency  on  the  Western 
front  had  been  met  dramatically  and  effectively  by  our  Govern- 
ment's agreement  to  brigade  American  battalions  with  British 
and  French  divisions.  Tliis,  declares  Lloyd  George,  is  "one 
of  the  most  important  decisions  of  the  war."  "In  fact,"  he 
afifirms,  "the  issue  of  the  battle  might  very  well  be  determined 
by  it."  And  he  goes  on  to  explain  just  what  this  means  and 
why  it  was  necessary,  incidentally  revealing  the  fact  that 
our  efforts  thus  far  have  not  been  up  to  the  Allies'  hopes  and 
expectations: 

"In  America  there  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  men  in 
the  (!ourse  of  training,  and  the  Allies  looked  forward  to  having 
a  large  American  armj'  in  France  in  the  spring.  It  has  taken 
longer  than  anticipated  to  turn  those  soldiers  into  the  necessary 
divisional  organizations.  If  America  waited  to  complete  these 
divisional  organizations  it  would  not  be  possible  for  these  fine 
troops  in  any  large  numbers  to  take  part  in  this  battle  in  this 
campaign,  altho  it  might  be  verj'  well  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
war. 

"This  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  serious  disappointments 
from  which  the  Alhes  had  suffered.  It  is  no  use  pretending  that 
it  was  not  one  of  our  chief  causes  of  anxiety.  We  depend  upon 
it  largely  to  make  up  the  defection  of  Russia.  For  many  reasons 
— reasons,  p<'rhaps,  of  transport,  reasons  connected  with  the 
time  it  takes,  not  merely  to  train  trooi)s  and  their  officers,  but  to 
complete  the  necessary  organization — it  was  quite  impossible  to 
put  into  France  the  number  of  divisions  every  one  had  con- 
fidently expected  would  be  there.  Under  the  circumstances,  we, 
therefore,  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
definite  proposal.  We  had  the  advantage  of  having  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  this  country  within  two  or  three  days  after  the 
battle  had  commenced.  Mr.  Balfour  and  I  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  him  upon  the  whole  situation,  and  we  submitted 
to  him  certain  recommendations  which  we  had  been  advised  to 
make  to  Mr.  Baker  and  the  American  Government. 


"On  the  strength  of  the  conversation  he  submitted  pro- 
posals to  President  Wilson,  with  the  strong  support  of  Premier 
Cleraenceau,  to  enable  the  combatant  strength  of  the  American 
Army  to  come  into  action  during  this  battle,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  no  hope  of  its  coming  in  as  a  strong  separate  army.  By  this 
decision  American  battalions  will  be  brigaded  with  those  of  the 
Allies.  This  proposal  was  submitted  by  Lord  Reading,  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Government,  to  President  Wilson,  and 
President  Wilson  assented  to  the  proposal  without  any  hesita- 
tion, with  the  result  that  arrangements  are  now  being  made 
for  the  fighting  strength  of  the  American  Army  to  be  immedi- 
ately brought  to  bear  in  this  struggle,  a  struggle  which  is  only 
now  beginning,  to  this  extent,  and  it  is  no  mere  small  extent 
that  the  German  attack  has  been  held  up.  It  has  stirred  up 
the  resolution  and  energy  of  America  beyond  anything  which 
has  yet  occurred." 

"In  plain  English,"  says  an  English  paper,  "the  Americans 
will  be  available  as  drafts  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  French  and 
British  units."  "In  a  true  spirit  of  soldiership  and  comrade- 
ship," it  adds,  they  "will  merge  their  national  pride  in  the  com- 
mon stock  of  courage  for  the  public  good."  And  in  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American  we  read: 

"No  one  will  pretend  that  this  revolutionary  plan  will  not  be  a 
disappointment  to  many  Americans.  From  the  time  when  the 
people  of  this  country  devoted  them.selves  to  the  war  for  civiliza- 
tion, they  have  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  an  American 
Army  should  take  over  a  section  of  the  front  and  carry  the  flag 
of  the  great  Western  Republic  into  battle  on  equal  terms  with 
those  of  European  democracies. 

"Yet  the  logic  and  value  of  the  American  action  immeasurably 
outweigh  any  sentimental  regrets.  Not  since  this  nation  de- 
clared its  high  purposes  in  entering  the  war  has  there  been  a 
decision  more  momentous  and  inspiring,  not  only  for  the  AUies 
and  for  all  supporters  of  the  common  cause,  but  for  the  people 
of  this  Republic.  It  marks  the  final  and  inevitable  mot  ll'zation 
of  democracy,  without  which  it  must  be  subjugated  by  the 
power  of  militaristic  absolutism. 

"Americans  who  feel  disappointed  because  their  Army  is  to 
be  virtually  dissolved  and  merged  with  others  must  face  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  result  of  the  long  refusal  to  prepare  for  national 
defense 

"But  America,  as  well  as  the  AUies,  will  benefit.  It  was  al- 
ways a  measure  of  insurance  that  our  troops,  before  fac'ng  tha 
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mfrfiless  tests  of  thf  hattlo-fidd,  had  to  pass  th«'  scrutiny  of  ex- 
perts trained  in  Xho  tliree-year  strufjgle;  and  now  we  know  that 
they  are  to  meet  the  ordeal  under  gnichmce  wliieh  guarantees 
that  there  will  be  no  disasters  due  to  in«'xperience  or  reckless- 
ness or  lack  of  fquipnient.  As  to  the  matter  of  national  pride 
and  sentiment,  is  there  an  American  livinjj  who  will  not  consider 


I  I  I  I     1  ■■     I  "      I 1         ■■  ■■I'M      I'        I  I    I     l> 


WIIKKK   tJKK.M.VN'Y  S   SFX'OND   BLOW   lEI.I,. 

The  areas  here  sliown  in  black  wore  taken  by  the  Germans  on  April 
9  and  10.     On  tlie  foUowing  day  the  British  evacuated  Armentiercs. 

It  an  honor  that  our  troops  are  to  fifrht  by  the  side  of  the  Britons 
of  Ypres  and  Arras,  the  French  of  the  Marne  and  Verdim? 
Beyond  that,  the  action  symbolizes  and  proclaims  that  America 
is  in  the  war  to  the  end,  her  uttermost  strength  and  resources 
irrevocably  pledged  to  the  cause  for  which  the  Allies  so  long 
fought  alone. 

"And,  in  truth,  no  military  achievement  could  haVe  lifted  so 
high  the  prestige  of  America  as  this  act  of  unselfish  cooperation. 
The  responses  of  the  P^rench  and  the  British  show  how  deeply 
the  hearts  of  those;  nations  are  touched  by  the  proof  of  America's 
chivalry. 

"Above  all,  the  decision  honors  the  principles  for  which  she 
fights  and  hastens  their  triumph.  For  when  the  great  democ- 
racies, united  spiritually  in  defens<!  of  a  common  faith,  testify 
to  their  comradeship  in  ideals  by  unity  in  battle  the  march  to 
victory  has  begun." 

Addressing  Parliament  on  the  Man-Power  Bill — a  measure 
necessary,  he  said,  to  enable  Kngland  and  her  allies  to  weather 
the  hurricaCne — the  British  Premier  made  this  important  state- 
ment concerning  the  nulitary  situation  when  the  Germans 
launched  the  great  offensive  on  March  21 : 

"Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  strength  of  our  armies  in  1917, 
when  this  battle  began  the  combatant  strength  of  the  whoh'  of 
the  (lerman  Army  on  the  West(?rn  front  was  only  ajjproxi- 
niately,  tho  not  (jiiite  equal  to.  the  total  combatant  stniiglh  of 
the  Allies  in  infantry.     They  were  slightly  inferior  in  artillery. 

"They  were  inferior  in  cavalry,  they  were  considerably 
inferior,  and,  what  is  veiy  important,  they  were  undoubt«'dly 
inferior  in  aircraft." 

The  0(>rnuui  iilt.tck,  he  said,  was  made  by  al)ouf.  ninety- 
Beven  divisions,  an<l  "its  ol»je<4  undoubte<lly  was  the  capture  of 
Amiens  and  the  .xcvenince  of  the  British  and  French  forces." 
In  the  beginning  "the  memy  broke  through  lu'tween  our  .'Ul 
and  .")th  armies,  and  there  was  a  serioiis  gap,  and  the  situa- 
tion was  retrieved  owing  to  the  magnificent  conduct  of  our 
troops."  In  this  crisis,  it  seems,  i\ns  .'{d  army,  coniinanded 
by  General  Byng,  covered  itself  with  glorj-,  as  did  the  I'rench 


reserves  rushed  up  to  stop  the  gap  caused  by  the  retirement 
of  General  Gough's  oth  army.  Altho  the  end  of  two  weeks' 
fighting  found  the  position  "for  the  moment  stabilized,"  Lloyd 
George  warns  us  against  underestimating  Germany's  "great 
initial  success."  To  check  this  success  and  to  meet  a  second 
blow  that  was  expected,  troops  were  rushed  across  from  En- 
gland. "Xo  .such  large  numbers  of  men  ever  pas.sed  across  the 
Channel  in  so  short  a  time."  These  reserv'es  included  boys 
imder  nineteen.  All  artillery  and  machine  guns  lost  have  been 
replaced,  he  .says,  and  "there  is  an  ample  reserve  of  ammunition 
both  in  this  country  and  in  France."  Moreover,  "oiu*  aircraft 
strength  is  greater  now  than  before  the  battle."  Admitting 
that  British  losses  have  been  hea^y,  he  says: 

"It  is  too  early  to  state  yet  with  accuracy  our  losses,  because 
in  the  case  of  a  battle  over  such  a  wide  front,  fought  with  such 
intensitj' for  over  afcjrtnight,  with  vast  numbers  of  men  engaged, 
the  losses  sustained  must  be  considerable.  The  claims  of  the 
enemy  as  to  prisoners  have  been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  Field- 
Marshal  Haig  has  assured  me  that  they  were  quite  impossible 
from  the  figures  at  his  disposal,  and  which  he  showed  me,  and 
the  enemy's  claims  seem  quite  preposterous  from  the  statement 
he  made  to  me. 

"But  still  our  losses  are  very  great  and  our  reser\'es  have 
been  called  upon  to  a  eoilsiderable  extent  to  make  up  the 
wastage  and  refit  the  units,  and  if  the  drain  continues  on  this 
scale,  a  drain  on  the  resources  of  reser^^es  and  of  man-power,  it 
must  cause  the  deepest  anxietj',  unless  we  take  immediate  steps 
to  replenish  it." 

• 

"We  have  already  raised  in  this  country  for  military  and  naval 
purposes  nearly  6,000,000  men,"  he  says,  but  "there  are  still 
seven  or  eight  months  within  which  the  fighting  can  continue, 
and  everything  depends  upon  keeping  our  strength  right  to  the 
end,  whatever  the  strain  upon  oiu*  resources  may  be."  It  is 
necessary  "not  merely  to  have  men,  })ut  to  have  them  quickly." 
He  therefore  proposes  "to  raise  the  military-  age  up  to  fiftj',  and 


niK  KMSKlt's  DHEAM 
—  Hroiistrup  in  ttio  San   I'lanciM-o  C'luoiiicle. 

in  specific  cases  to  fifty-five,"  to  annul  certificates  of  exemption, 
to  withdraw  more  n»en  from  British  industries,  and  to  extend  the 
draft  to  Ireland,  tog«>lher  with  Home  Rule.  "Nothing,"  he 
«le<'lares,  "could  justify  su<'h  drastic  action  except  an  over- 
whtlniing  emergency  precipitat«'d  by  a  great  military  crisis." 
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WE   ACCEPT    THE    KAISER'S    CHALLENGE 

IMPERIAL  GERMANY  HAVING  TAKEN  THE  SWORD 
and  still  trusting  to  the  sword  alone,  Anierifa  is  to-day 
pledged  to  see  that  German  power  "shall  perish  with  the 
sword."  As  President  Wilson  said  at  Baltimore,  this  nation's 
response  to  the  German  challenj^e  of  sheer  force  is  to  be  "force, 


GERilAXl.'  S  PHOBLEM. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

force  to  the  utmost,  force  without  stint  or  limit,  the  righteous 
and  triumphant  force  which  shall  make  right  the  law  of  the 
world  and  east  every  selfish  dominion  down  in  the  dust."  "The 
hearty  support  of  every  element  of  American  citizenship  worthy 
of  the  name,"  to  use  one  newspaper  phrase,  was  promptly  pledged 
to  the  F*resident  in  a  universal  chorus  of  editorial  approval 
and  congratulation,  only  qualified  by  occasional  regrets  that  he 
had  not  spoken  sooner.  This  address  of  the  President's,  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  is  confident,  will  set  at  rest  all  "the 
foolish  peace  talk"  that  "sweeps  like  a  wave  over  this  country 
every  time  a  German  or  Austrian  statesman  deals  out  a  dose  of 
soothing  sirup  to  his  own  suffering  people."  "Jf  in  the  intrigue- 
ridden  confines  of  Berlin  there  has  persisted  an  opinion  that  the 
United  States  is  not  in  earnest,  these  unequivocal  sentences," 
declares  the  New  York  Sun,  "will  dispel  it;  if  in  craven  or  in 
traitor,  here  or  abroad,  there  has  been  belief  that  the  United 
States  might  compromise  with  dishonor  or  strike  a  perfidious 
bargain  with  the  betrayers  of  humanity,  it  can  endure  no  longer." 
We  must  use  the  argument  of  force,  the  New  York  World  de- 
clares, because  it  is  the  only  argument  which  the  military 
masters  of  Germanj'  understand,  "and  there  can  be  no  peace 
until  Prussianism  is  beaten  with  its  own  weapons."  Now  for 
the  first  time,  exclaims  the  New  York  Tribune,  exulting  in  the 
I^resident's  militant  words,  "we  grasp  the  sword  firmjy  and  trust 
wholly  to  the  justness  of  our  quarrel"— "Germany's  GoU  help 
Deutschtum'  We  are  coming.''  President  Wilson,  we  read 
in  a  Washington  dispatch,  has  adopted  as  his  own  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  famous  "knock-out"  slogan.  "Force  to  the  utmost, 
force  without  stint  or  limit,"  is  said  to  be  construed  by  oiu" 
army  and  na\T  officers  to  mean  that  they  are  to  strike  the 
enemy  by  every  means  known  to  the  arts  of  modern  war.  ' '  When 
the  second  anniversary  of  our  entrance  into  the  war  shall  bo 
celebrated  on  April  6,  1919,"  the  Kaiser,  -the  Philadelphia 
Record  is  confident,  "will  have  a  much  more  vivid  impression 
than  now  of  the  power  of  the  'force,  force  to  the  utmost,  force 
without  stint  or  limit,'  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  of  more  than 
100,000,000  free  people,  led  by  a  fearless  President." 

When  President  Wilson's  Baltimore  address  was  received  in 
Berlin  it  was  promptly  described  as  "a  propaganda  speech  for 
the  new  American  war-loan,"  but  one  which  "is  the  best  possible 
propaganda  for  our  own  loan,  since  it  shows  what  it  would  mean 
for  Germany  to  lose  the  war."  German  newspapers  have  used 
the  President's  words  as  proof  of  the  vindictive  purposes  of 


Germany's  enemies.  But  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  is 
not  wanting  hope  that  some  German  minds  wUl  be  imprest  by 
Mr.  Wilson's  promise  of  even-handed  justice  to  the  German 
people  and  his  avoidance  of  "  the  weak  language  of  hatred  or 
vindictive  purpose." 

The  President  calls  attention,  in  his  anniversary  address, 
to  the  opportunity  which  had  been  given  Germany's  rulers  to 
show  the  justice  and  moderation  of  their  war-aims.  But  after 
the  fair  speech  at  Brest-Li tovsk  the  military  masters  "who  act 
for  Germany  and  exhibit  her  purpose  in  execution  "  soon  showed 
in  Russia,  Finland,  the  Ukraine,  and  Roumania  what  they 
meant  by  justice  and  fair  play.  "They  nowhere  set  up  justice, 
but  everywhere  impose  their  power  and  exploit  everything  for 
their  own  use  and  aggrandizement,  and  the  peoples  of  conquered 
provinces  are  invited  to  be  free  under  their  dominion."  And 
now,  when  they  feel  their  cheek  on  the  Western  front  to  be 
final,  if  "they  should  propose  favorable  and  equitable  terms  with 
regard  to  Belgium  and  France  and  Italy,  could  they  blame  us 
if  we  concluded  that  they  did  so  only  to  assure  themselves  of  a 
free  hand  in  Russia  and  the  East?"  Their  purpose  would  be  to 
erect  upon  the  ruins  of  the  nations  of  eastern  Europe  a  com- 
mercial empire  which  would  "ultimately  master  Persia,  India, 
and  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East."  America  can  never  accept 
a  peace  involving  such  a  program — a  program  repugnant  to 
all  our  idedls,  a  program  whose  success  would  mean  that  every- 
thing America  "has  lived  for  and  loved  and  grown  great  to 
vindicate  and  bring  to  a  glorious  realization  will  have  fallen  in 
utter  ruin  and  the  gates  of  mercy  once  more  pitilessly  shut  upon 
mankind."  "Preposterous  and  impossible"  as  such  a  thing 
seems,  is  it  not,  the  President  asks,  "what  the  whole  course  and 
action  of  the  German  armies  has  meant  wherever  they  have 
moved?"  "Even  in  this  moment  of  utter  disillusionment,"  the 
P*resident  would  not  judge  harshly,  but  simply  on  the  basis  of 
what  Germany  has  actually  done.  He  can  not  mistake  the 
answer  which  the  German  commanders  in  Russia  gave  to  his 
suggestions  of  a  fair  peace — which  he  is  stiU  willing  to  discuss — • 
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TEAM-WORK. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

and  he  accepts  in  the  name  of  the  nation  the  German  challenge 
to  meet  force  with  force. 

Here  is  the  answer  at  once  to  "the  insolence  of  Germany's 
war-lords  and  the  more  subtle  but  none  the  less  odious  effrontery 
of  Count  Czernin,"  as  the  Buffalo  Times  remarks.  Editors  of 
all  parties  in  London  and  Paris  received  the  Wilson  speech  with 
enthusiasm.      Arthur    Henderson   told   a   New   York    Tribune 
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correspondent  that  he  supported  every  word  of  it.  President 
Wilson,  says  the  London  Daily  News,  states  the  issue  with  un- 
answerable truth:  "it  is,  whether  the  world  is  to  be  governed  b\' 
the  German  General  Staff."  A  year  ago,  the  Paris  Matin 
observes,  President  Wilson  declared  war,  "and  to-day  he  declares 
war  to  a  finish."  In  the  Figaro  Alfred  Capus  notes  how  "finally 
Germany's  real  charactec  has  been  revealed  to  President  Wilson 
as  that  of  a  monster  nation,  existing  only  by  de\ouring  others 
until  it  shall  devour  itself."  The  Journal  dea  Debuts  points 
out  how  resolutely  the  American  President  put  his  actions  into 
agreement  with  his  words,  how  General  Pershing  was  directed 
to  place  all  his  forces  at  General  Foch's  disi)osaI.  and  to  brigade 
them  with  other  Allied  forces  in  order  to  render  the  utmost 
possible  service.  Representatives  of  the  Allies  in  Washington, 
according  to  the  Philadelj)hia  Public  Ledger,  take  the  speech,  in 
conneetion  with  th<'se  acts,  as  meaning  political  as  well  as 
military  unity.  The  Columbia  State  is  moved  to  call  President 
Wilson  "the  lining  Voice  of  this  war,  as  P>ance  is  its  li\ing 
Soul,"  and  it  concludes:  "With  Wilson  as  the  inspiration,  with 
Poch  as  the  directing  genius  of  the  war,  and  with  the  uncon- 
querable troops  of  all  the  Allies  as  the  resistless  enginery  of 
batths  victory  is  certain." 

To  many  editors  the  President's  confession  of  "disillusion- 
ment" s«>ems  the  most  notable  thing  in  his  address.  His  illusion, 
writes  Mr.  C  W.  Gilbert  in  the  New  York  Tribune'  had  been 
one  of  "peace  without  victory";  it  had  led  to  the  belief  that  a 
mere  military  gesture  would  be  all  that  would  be  required  of  this 
country;  it  had  kept  Bern  full  of  "unofficial"  peace  negotiators; 
"it  is  a  formidable  illusion  that  is  gone."  This  declaration  of  disil- 
lusionment, writes  Mr.  Da\  id  Lawrence  from  Washington  to  the 
New  York  £^t'e»/// (7 /*as7,  is  the  diploma  tic  turning-i)<)int  of  the  war — 

"For  nearly  a  year  the  President  let  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  reach  into  America  with  peace  si)eeches,  cognizant  as  he 
was  of  the  insistence  of  the  American  i)eople  that  e\ery  offer 
of  })eace  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  analyzed,  so  that  the  war 
might  not  be  unnecessarily  jwolonged ;  but  now  the  Teutonic 
I)eace  propjiganda  has  killed  itself,  and  IVlr.  Wilson  once  more 
rallies  all  elements  in  this  country  to  the  united  support  of  the 
war  l)y  showing  the  duplicity  and  insincerity  of  the  enemy's 
peact?  overtures 

"Just  a.s  the  l*resi(lent's  reliance  on  moral  force  has  been  weak- 
ened by  the  acts  of  Germany  in  Russia,  just  so  will  that  char- 
acteristi*;  of  America — magnanimity — which  Germany  might 
have  o.\pe<'t(!d  from  the  United  States  at  the  peace  table,  be 
similarly  worn  down  by  the  processes  of  attrition  that  spring 
from  thv  contest  of  America's  brut«  force  and  the  brute  force  of 
militaristic  Germany." 

Belief  that  Germany  will  propose  a  i)eace  at  the  expense  of 
Russia,  as  was  suggested  by  the  President,  is  exprest  by  a  num- 
Ix-r  of  newspajKirs,  including  the  Springfield  Republican  and  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  and  Mr.  Judson  ('.  Welliver,  now  represent- 
ing the  New  York  (llobc  in  Washington,  considers  the  reference 
to  Russia  as  of  paramount  importanc<'.     As  Mr.  Welliver  says: 

"It  means  that  Ru.ssia  is  to  get  every  encouragemiiil  from  the 
Kntente  and  America  to  'come  back.'  The  (lerinans  have  b(>rn 
l)laying  a  game  which  is  i)erha|)s  V>etter  understood  in  Kurojx' 
than  here.  They  started  the  s])ring  drise  l)ecause  of  a  desperate 
situation  among  their  i)o|)ulations,  intending  to  win  if  they  could 
and  then  dictate  a  pejicc  at  the  expense  of  Russia  and  Roumania 
in  the  Kasl  iiiid  of  lielgiuin,  France,  and  Hritain  in  the  West. 
If  they  should  fail  in  the  drive,  they  would  make  the  best  possible 
terms  in  the  West  and  re<'oup  themsehes  for  a  failure  there  by 
establishing  a  comph'te  domination  in  the  Fast.  They  ima^ine<l 
they  would  be  able  to  force  these  terms,  because  they  assunn'd 
that  the  Western  nations  would  (ieserl  Russia  and  make  peace  at 
her  exfX'tlse. 

"There  will  be  no  such  |M'a<'e  ])r<)giam.  The  President  has 
nuKJe  this  certain.  Mis  s|)eech  really  means  more  than  a|)i)ears 
on  the  surface.  .\  change  is  coming  over  the  spirit  of  Russia's 
restless  dreams.  There  is  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  Russia 
is  awakening  to  a  realization  of  her  crili<'al  position,  ami  that 
before  very  l<»ng  the  Huns  will  be  forced  to  understand  that 
their  schemes  of  easy  con<|uest   in  tliat   «|iiarter  are  doouu  d.  ' 


THE   FIRST   WAR-LYNCHING 

THE  ENTIRE  GERMAN  MILITARY  C.\jMPAIGN 
is  a  huge  lyn<-hing  party,  pc^rhaps,  but  many  of  our 
newspapers  regret  that  America  should  descend  to  the 
same  level  even  in  a  single  instance,  particularly  when  our 
verj'  participation  in  the  war  aims  to  lift  international  relations 
to  new  moral  heights.  The  hanging  of  Robert  P.  Imager,  a 
coal-miner,  by  a  mob  at  CpUinsville,  Illinois,  on  April  4,  is  laid 
at  the  door  of  Congress  by  some  who  aver  that  its  delay  in  pro- 
viding penalties  for  disloyalty  gives  excuse  to  the  disorderly 
for  meting  out  "mob  justice."  A  CoUinsville  dispatch  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  informs  us  that  Go\eruor  Lowden's  determi- 
nation to  punish  members  of  the  mob  who  lynched  the  coal-miner 
for  alleged  disloyal  utterances  and  remarks  derogatory  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  an  address  on  Socialism  to  miners  at  Mar>'ville 
has  placed  a  different  aspect  on  the  affair.  Some  citizens,  we 
are  told,  begin  to  feel  that  an  injustice  was  savagely  dealt  out 
when  the  mob  dragged  Prager  from  the  bas(>ment  of  the  city 
hall,  where  he  lay  hidden  by  the  police,  and  after  driving  him 
barefoot  about  the  streets,  wrapt  in  an  American  Hag,  hanged 
him.  It  has  been  learned  he  had  posted  a  proclamation  pro- 
claiming his  loyalty  in  both 'CoUinsWlle  ^nd  Maryville,  which 
are  in  the  coal-belt  of  .southern  Illinois.  In  the  j)roclamation 
he  declared  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  to  union  labor, 
and  told  of  his  difficulty  in  entering  Vhe  ^liners'  Union.  There 
were  rumors  that  he  had  attempted  to  hoard  powder  in  one  of 
the  mines  with  the  idea  of  destroj'ing  it,  but  a  mine  sui>erin- 
tendent  at  ]Mar>  \  ille  is  quoted  in  press  dispatches  as  expressing 
his  conviction  that  there  is  no  truth  in  these  charges.  We  read 
also  that  at  the  coroner's  inquest  the  leader  of  the  mob,  who 
admitted  he  was  drunk  at  the  l^-nching,  testified  that  Priiger 
said  just  before  he  was  hanged:  "All  right,  boys.  Go  ahead 
and  kill  me.  but  wrap  me  in  the  flag  when  you  bury  me." 

The  CoUinsville  lynching  "is  a  double  stain  uix)u  the  honor 
of  the  United  States,"  the  New  York  World  believes,  for  it 
involves  both  the  a  iolence  of  the  mob  and  the  d<>ficiencies  of  the 
Government  in  dealing  with  a  grave  public  evil  in  time  of  war. 
A  vi\id  illustration  of  this  contention  is  found  in  the  remark  of 
the  Adrian  (IMich.)  Telegram,  that  "the  body  of  a  poor  f<M>l 
hanging  on  a  tree  and  a  dark  spot  of  blood-guilt  on  the  State  of 
Illinois  are  the  first  fruits  of  our  imbecile  policy  toward  di'^- 
loyalists."  Some  influential  journals  in  Illinois,  where  the  lynch- 
ing happened,  are  strong  in  their  denunciation  of  the  mob  and 
also  in  their  demand  that  the  guilty  ones  be  punished.  Lynch- 
ings  in  the  name  of  lib(>rty,  remarks  the  Chicago  Daihj  .Vt  ir.s,  do 
not  discourage  pro-(ierman  jigitation.  On  the  coutrarj-,  tlwy 
strengthen  it,  "e\eu  tho  Germany  itself  has  deliberately  sul>- 
stituted  lynch  law  for  international  law."  The  Chicago  Tribune 
observes : 

"Severe  restraint  of  .sedition  is  the  only  prote<'tion  which  the 
seditionists  themselves  can  1h'  given.  Americans  must  not 
tolerate  the  ext>cution  of  mob  violence  upon  oflenders  or  jM-rsons 
charged  with  offense.  They  can  not  alYord  to  ha\e  this  stain  on 
the  American  name,  and  to  avoid  it  they  must  insist  upon  the 
r(>pn'ssion  of  inllammatory  seditii>n.  The  saf«'  fashion  in  whi<h 
to  i)rot^'cl  a  community  from  shame  and  an  offender  from 
violence  is  to  handle  the  situation  a(le<iuatt>ly  and  moderately 
in  the  lM>ginning.  • 

"The  responsil>ility  which  st>cure  and  i)rot«>«'ted  propagandists 
of  anti-Americanism  must  hviir  for  the  inflammation  of  weak  and 
unpn)le<'led  persons  to  offense  and  of  violent  ami  uiidis<'iplined 
jMM'sons  to  atta<'ks  upon  them  is  too  appan>nt  to  nee<l  comment. 

"There  are  very  serious  elements  of  disordtT  in  the  .\merican 
com|>osition  and  a  v»'ry  great  necessity  of  handling  them  with 
lirmness  in  time  and  to  the  jm^vtMition  of  outbn'aks  of  fero<-ity  in 
retaliation  ui)on  damaging  or  merely  provoking  offenses  against 
.\inericanism." 

Illinois,  whose  record  for  mob  inunler  was  the  blackest  in 
the   L'nioii   during    P.MT,  says  the  Chicago   lltnild.   has  stained 
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1918  with  a  lynching.  It  niattei-s  not  that  tliis  crime  was  coni- 
mittfd  in  the  name  of  Dutriotism.  and  the  killing  of  this  man 
suspfft"(l — falselv   suspffh'fl,  affording:  to  jjresent   reports — of 
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— Hrigfjs  in  the  New  V(jrk  Tribune. 

having  uttered  seditious  remarks  is  "an  outrage  -which  can  not 
be  condoned."     Then  this  daily  points  out  that — 

"Those  Americans  whose  loj^alty  seeks  so  quickly  to  vent  itself 
in  killing  should  also  ha^■e  a  decent  regard  for  the  plight  of 
Americans  in  0(;rniany.  American  prisoners  have  been  taken. 
More  are  likely  to  be  taken.  Are  the  brave  soldiers  in  l>ance 
who  maj'  be  captured  to  b^taade  to  endure  additional  hard- 
ships by  American  ritobs?  Wli'need  not  delu'dF  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  German  mobs  will  not  be  stimiilated  into  exacting 
full  vengeance  on  innocent  Americans  for  all  the  violence  done  {o 
(rermans  in  this  country.  It  avails  nothing  that  neither  the 
American  Go\-ernment  nor  American  public  opinion  forgives 
mob  murder.  That  disapproval  will  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  (lerman  seekers  after  revenge. 

"Finally,  Congress  should  n-gard  the  death  of  this  man.  The 
pending  bill  carrying  i)roper  ])enalties  for  disloyal  Americ^ans 
should  be  passed.  Thereby  the  Jast  subterfuge  will  be  taken 
from  those  criminal  hotheads  who  refuse  to  await  the  orderly 
processes  of  the  law." 

The  New  York  Sun  maintains  that  it  is  preposterous  to  claim 
that  the  lynched  man  was  the  vietini  of  Congressional  delay  in 
enacting  a  law  for  the  severer  punishment  of  enemy  agents  in 
this  country.  He  was  lynched  because  the  State  of  Illinois, 
the  County  of  Madison,  and  the  Town  of  Collinsville  failed  to 
provide  the  protection  it  is  their  duty  to  furnish  to  every  citizen, 
honest  or  dishonest,  well  behaved  or  criminal.  Similarly  the 
Albany  Knickerhncker  Press  avers  that  one  honest  officer  of  the 
law,  determined  to  do  his  duty,  is  a  match  for  any  mob,  and 
"where  lynchings  happen  it  is  because  the  officers  of  the  law 
are  whiter-livered  curs  than  the  crowd  they  ought  to  suppress." 
There  is  Avide-spread  comment  to  the  effect  that  Geianan  spies 
and  pro-German  traitors  should  be  put  out  of  the  way,  but  as  the 
Xew  York  Commercial  says,  such  sentence  should  be  "in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  and  give  Germany  no  excuse  for  a  retort 
about  our  savagery."  This  view  is  held  by  other  journals,  in- 
cluding the  Boston  Transcript,  which  pleads  for  legal  executions 
"not  merely  for  the  safety  of  the  country-,  but  for  the  sake  of 
innocent  citizens  wrongfully  suspected."  With  the  remark  tliat 
Ij-nchings  are  rarely  if  ever  the  acts  of  citizens  thoughtfully  bent 
on  overcoming  the  defects  of  the  law  or  the  delinquency  of  those 
who  should  enforce  it,  the  Louis\nlle  Courier- Journal  contends 
that  "war-time  lynchings  are  likely  to  be  fundamentally  the 


same  as  peace-time  lynchings,"  and  they  should  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  govermnents  of  the  States.  America  came  into  the  war 
with  clean  hands,  says  the  New  York  Times,  and  they  have  been 
soiled  by  this  evil  deed  of  a  few  persons  in  Collinsville.  The 
stain  can  not  bo  wa.shed  out  unless  the  Government  and  the 
officers  of  justice  in  Illinois  punish  the  perpetrators,  and  "it  must 
be  done  not  only  to  vindicate  the  good  name  of  America  before 
the  world,  but  to  stamp  out  lynching  as  a  demonstra-tion  of 
patriotism."  The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  it  is  as  clear  as 
day  that  "if  the  Government  doesn't  intern  alien  enemies,  many 
of  them  will,  sooner  or  later,  fall  victims  to  mob  violence." 
Says  the  Cleveland  Press: 

"  Lynching  mobs  are  not  infalUble.  Often  they  make  mistakes, 
and  these  mistakes  can  never  be  corrected.  Also,  the  mob  is 
apt  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  mete  out  punishment  too 
heavy  for  the  crime  committed.  And  mob  law  breeds  defiance 
on  the  part  of  those  at  whom  it  is  aimed.  But  it  is  very  likely 
that  there  wiU  be  mobs  as  long  as  the  Government  handles 
traitors  and  spies  with  velvet  gloves  and  punishes  them  with 
slight  taps  on  the  wrist. 

"Interning  profoe  cohorts  caught  in  tliis  country  in  nice,  com- 
fortable camps  where  they  are  well  fed,  well  housed,  and  treated  as 
desirable  guests,  is  typically  American  and  humane, but  it  is  a  lot 
like  trying  to  fan  out  the  flames  of  a  burning  building  with  your 
hand.    It  not  onlj'  fails  to  put  out  the  fire,  but  spreads  the  flame. 

"A  stern  and  determined  handling  of  miUtant  pro-Germanism 
in  the  United  States  with  a  punishment  which  always  has  fitted 
treason  wiU  do  more  to  prevent  repetitions  of  the  Collinsville 
(111.)  hanging  than  any  and  all  appeals  to  'reason,'  and  admoni- 
tions to  'let  the  law  take  its  course.'  The  law  must  take  a  dif- 
f(>rent  coin*se  than  it  has  been  pursuing  in  its  treatment  of  rabid 
anti-Americans  or  there  wiU  be  other  mobs  and  other  men  strung 
lip — and  some  will  be  innocent!" 

The  Grand  Rapids  Herald  confesses  that  it  is  hard  for  a  law- 
abiding  American  to  applaud  a  Kuklux  Klan,  because  we  have 
outlived  the  Vigilante  days^  and  yet  "it  is  equally  hard  for  red- 
blooded  Americans  to  condemn  these  outbursts,  so  long  as 
regular  process  of  the  law  fails  to  maintain  adequately  the  home 
defenses."      The  Herald  i)roceeds: 

"There  is  no  chance  for  an  American  enemy,  no  matter  what 
his  disguise  or  cainouflag<i  or  propaganda,  to  escape  permanently 
the  outraged  judgment  of  the  American  people.     If  the  law  suf- 
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OVEK  THERE OVER  HERE! 

'        — Oassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  M'orld. 


fices,  the  people  will  readily  and  peacefully  concur.  If  the  law 
does  not  suffice,  the  temper  of  the  people  is  such  that  justice  will 
'clear  the  track'  and  insist  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  This 
is  no  defense  of  the  mob.     But  it  is  a  challenge  to  the  law." 
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BOYCOTT    SIGNALS   TO    GERMAxNY 

TUB  PLAN  TO  BOYCOTT  (IKHMAXY  aft.r  thr  war 
unkss  the  danger  of  exct'ssi\  c  armanunt  is  removed  }>y  a 
government  controlled  by  the  people,  is  welcomed  en- 
thusiastieally  in  some  quarters  as  an  additional  weajxin  against 
militarism,  alfhn  it  is  tnii  that  f>tluT  oliscrvc  rs  d(i)l()rc  IIk    proj- 
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-Knott  in  the  Dallas  Ncu-s. 

oet  and  denounce  it  as  imjjnictieable.  The  most  forward  move 
toward  its  accomplishment  is  recorded  in  the  resolution  of  the 
fhamlHT  of  Conunerce  of  the  Unit<'d  Stales,  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  1,204  to  ].")4,  which  earmstly  calls  th<>  attention  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Germany  to  the  fad  that  her  i>n>sent  armament  and 
militaristic  attitude  are  tlie  cousccpieiice  of  her  government  by  a 
military  autocracy  which  is  not  resjionsiblc  to  the  German  j^eople, 
and  urges  German  busin«>ss  men  "to  coojx-ratc  to  th(>  end  that  Ji 
disastrous  economic  war  may  be  avertcal  and  that  a  lasting  peace 
may  be  made  more  certain."  Whatever  the  vague  power  of 
this  warning,  .says  the  Boston  \cw.s  Hureau,  it  assuredly  plays 
into  the  hands  of  "those  still  seeking  to  convince  the  (icnnaii 
people  that  they  ari'  the  marked  victims  of  either  commen'ial 
or  political  desire  to  crush."  Gcnnany  may  find  many  handicai)s 
to  h<r  trade  after  tlic  war,  (■s|)ecially  from  a  world-anti|)athy 
cause*!  by  her  conduct,  but  this  journal  asks:  "Who  can  \)\i\ 
<ither  trust  or  force  in  a  )>lt(lgc  or  jirophecy  made  now — un- 
orticially — in  a  war  of  su<'h  \  icissitudes?"  'IMie  Springfield 
If( piihliraii  finds  the  warning  suggest i\c  of  a  threat,  and  i)redicts 
resentment  and  angry  irii>iuler|)retatiou.  Among  otlur  journals 
oppo.scd  to  the  plan  is  I  lie  Niw  ^  Ork  Tinns.  which  observes: 

"If  this  war  is  won,  there  will  lu  no  nee<l  of  an  economic  boy- 
C4>tt  for  any  purpose.  If  it  is  not  won,  the  economic  boycott 
would  be  us<less  for  any  purpose.  Every  i.'^sue  which  can  be 
imagined,  politieal  or  moral  oi-  economic,  is  bound  up  in  this  war. 
Talk  of  an  economic  boyeott  is  fiitile  against  the  mailed  hand 
whieh  hohls  a  sword  that  knows  no  seruple.  \\'e  should  ha\e  to 
learn  the  economic  boycott  from  its  first  principles,  as  w«'  are 
learning  war  from  the  pi-ofes.snrs  and  practitioners  of  )»oison-gas 
and  chihi-murder.  \N'hen  this  war  is  over  we  shall  ha\e  ha<l 
enough  of  WHr  of  any  sort .  and  ( lermany  will  ha\  e  had  too  niu<*li. 
I'eace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men.  is  oui-  pieierence.  and  that  is 
the  reat^on  why  we  are  in  this  war. 

"When  priM-e  returns  there  will  be  no  need  to  limit  (lernuiiiy's 
aruianienl.  She  will  be  disarmed  and  handculTed  against  evil 
fleeds.  )irovided  those  \oting  for  the  boycott  do  their  «luty  as 
thoN»'  are  doing  it  who  \ote  against  the  boycott,  ami  from  no 
frTMiidship  for  (lernuiny.  When  the  mriral  w(trl«l  is  <l*me  with 
( brmaiiy,  the  w  ill  to  sur\  i\e  on  the  ruin  of  others  will  have  been 


taken  out  of  her,  and  the  desire  for  an  excessive  armament  will 
be  controlled  better  than  by  any  Itoycott." 

\\'lule  the  boycott  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  remarks  tlx^  Sj\n 
Francisco  ChrouicU,  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  this*p«ri  )d  the 
use  of  barbaric  methods  is  "necessary  to  all  while  anybody  em- 
ploys them."  Tlu-refore  it  commends  the  action  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  Unite<l  States  and  says  that  if  Germany 
should  retort  that  she  will  abolish  armies  and  navies  if  other 
countries  will  do  the  same,  "our  answer  .shouhl  be  that  we  shall 
b«!  more  than  delighted  to  trade  on  that  basis." 

If  by  refusing  to  trade  with  Germany,  as  may  be  said,  we  cut 
ofl'  one  of  our  largest  customtTS,  The  Chranirlc  points  out.  the 
reply  is  that  what  Germany  buys  of  us  is  mostly  raw  materials. 
These  we  can  use  ourselves;  and  while  we  buy  froni  her  some  raw 
materials,  we  can  get  potash  much  easier  than  she  can  get  cotton. 
On  this  point  the  Rodu'ster  Post  Express  quot<'S  tfte  I'aris  financial 
journal  L'Opinion  to  the  effect  that  Avhile  (brmany  produces 
iron  and  coal,  she  is  dependent  on  Allied  countries  for  many  es- 
sential raw  matei'ials,  including  copi)er  and  aluminum,  nickel, 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  jute,  tin.  rubber,  and  fat-producing  grains. 
The.  Post  K.Tjircs.'i  believes  Germany  can  not  afford  an  economic 
war  nor  »ill  one  be  forced  on  her  "if  she  associates  herself  with 
other  nations  to  keep  the  peace."  American  business  men  do 
not  want  trade  wars  and  economic  boycotts  after  the  present  war, 
according  to  the  Chicago  Dnihj  Xeirs,  which  tells  us  they  sympa- 
thize witb  the  Presidents  hojie  that  peace  will  bring  witlf  if  a  re- 
moval of  such  barriers  as  retaliatory  or  discriminatory  tariffs  and 
closed  doors.  But  they  wisely  takt^the  ground  that  if  Germany 
remains  a  military  autocracy,  it  would  be  criminal  folly  for  this 
nation  or  any  other  to  jjrovide  it  with  raw  materials  or  swell  its 
profits  and  refill  its  war-ch(>st.     Says  the  Chicago  Trilniue: 

"Militarism  is  on  the  point  of  justifying  itself  to  the  com- 
mercial classes  of  German^■.  Militarism  has  oi)ened  up  \ast  new 
territori(>s  and  ext«nsi\  »■  resources  for  Teutonic  de^  elopment. 

"But  even  if  Germany  could  hold  these  territories  it  would 
probably  be  years  before  she  could  make  them  as  valuable  to  her 
as  the  foreign  trade  which  she  has  lost.     The  warning  of  the 
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-    UoKcrs  in  the  Now  York  Ilrrald. 

.\inericnn  bu.-iness  nun  may  count  as  more  than  an  idle  threat. 
If  the  .\llied  go\ crnnu'nts.  following  the  i)rinciples  of  the  Paris 
<-«>nf«rence,  which  an- rellected  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Ameri<'an  business  men.  enter  into  a  strict  agreement  to  enforce  a 
boyctdt,  it  can  be  nuide  elTecti\e  and  distinctively  injuri«)us  to 
(iermany.  We  can  not  ha\i'  too  many  weapons  against  the 
enemy,  and  this  is  one  wc  should  be  prei>ared  to  use  if  neces.siiry." 
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A   YEAR   OF   WAR   AT   A   BARGAIN 

WmiJ«:  MXH  lilLLIOX  DOLLARS  for  oiu»  year  of 
war,  or  a  million  dollars  an  hour.  .s«'«nis  an  (>nornious 
oxiM-nditurc  for  a  country  whosf  government  in  pcac*' 
time  costs  perhaps  .■<s<K).(KH).(KK)  a  year,  we  are  reminded  by  the 
Washinirtoii  eornspoudeuts  that  this  is  ouly  t\vo-thir<lsof  what 
our  oHicials  had  expected  our  first  year  of  war  to  cost.  And  it 
now  looks  as  tho  tweh  e  billion  dollars  will  cover  the  hills  for  tlu' 
current  fiscal  year  endiutr  June  '.iO,  as  against  twenty,  which  had 
been  talked  of.  Since  .t*xpcnditures  frencrally  hn\o  a  way  of 
exceotling  estimates,  this  fact  may  reassure  tax])ayers  and  loan- 
investors  that  their  money  is  not  being  wasted,  but  if  any  soc 
in  this  news  an  "excuse  for  .slackening  cami)aigns  for  more  war- 
funds,  they  are  reminded  tluit  Avar-expenditures  are  certainly 
rising,  and  that  they  may  .soon  «'xceed  all  estimates  instead  of 
falling  short.  While  it  is  true  that  the  war  has  cost  more  money 
than  fortnal  Treasury  figures  show,  1)ccau.se  of  increased  expendi- 
tures of  State  and  local  governments  under  war-conditions, 
financial  exix-rts  are  inclined  *<:>  balance  against  this  the  innumer- 
able war-time  economies,  public,  private,  and  personal,  enforced 
I)artly  by  rising  costs  and  partly  by  organi/.ed  economy  move- 
ments. Of  the  nine  billions  we  hn\e  .so  far  spent,  aboait  one-half 
is  said  U)  have  gone  to  our  Allies  in  loans,  about  one-third  has  l)een 
spent  for  the  Army,  one-tenth  has  gone  to  the  Xavy,  and  one- 
fift<H'nth  to  our  sliip-building  i)rogram.  One-sixth  of  this 
money,  the  Washington  correspondents  e.xplain,  has  been  raised 
by  taxation  and  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue,  the  bahmce 
haA"ing  come  from  the  s:de  of  Liberty  Bonds,  War-Savings 
Stiimps,  and  c«'rtificat<'S  of  indebtedness. 

The  fact  that  only  the  comparati\'ely  small  sum  of  three 
billion  dollars  is  asked  for  in  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  failure  of  first-year  war-costs  to  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions.     The  war,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Cornnirrcr  explains, 


is  not  less  expen.sive  than  we  had  exi>ected,  but  we  find  om-selves 
unabl(>  to  exi>end  our  resources  as  rapidly  as  we  had  intended. 
The  New  York  daily  gi\es  several  reasons  for  this  condition  of 
atT.-iirs: 

"The  first  is  that  there  was  undimbtedly  at  the  ope>niug  of  the 
war  nuu-h  tendency  to  overestimate  the  quantity  of  sm-}>lus 
goods  that  we  could  ])art  with.  It  was  ai)i)arently  supposed 
that  by  merely  i)lacing  orders  with  factories  or  Imyers  we  cotdd 
obtain  almost  any  desired  quantity  of  artich'S  that  might  be 
called  for.  Ivxi)erience  has  shown  that  such  is  far  from  being 
the  case,  and  that  then^  is  a  v(>ry  distinct  limit  to  the  proportion 
of  iucrea.se  that  can  hv.  (>fTected  in  the  outi)ut  of  any  given  fac- 
tory or  enterprise. 

"Again,  it  has  been  found  here,  as  in  Great  Britain,  that  it 
would  be  easy  by  obtaining  funds  in  the  form  of  banking  credits, 
at  a  fate  exceeding  the  i)o\ver  and  th(;  disposition  of  the  public  to 
absorb  securities,  to  raise  i)rices  through  th(i  very  act  of  placing 
the  orders.  Tln^n;  was,  in  other  words,  a  definite  limitation 
upon  the  process  of  ))uying  even  the  goods  aln-ady  in  existence;. 

"Finally,  it  has  been  clear  that  there  Avas  no  u.st!  in  proceeding 
with  one  part  of  our  buying  program  faster  than  Avith  other 
parts,  but  all  must  move  together  as  elements  in  a  composite 
Avhole;  otherwise  ther(>  would  be  congestion  at  certain  points  and 
progi'ess  \yould  be  stoi)t 

"Larger  yields  of  taxes  and  smaller  current  outlays  make  a 
combination  of  conditions  more  favora1»le  to  Government 
financing  than  any  that  has  lately  appeai'ed." 

The  underestimate  of  the  yield  fi-om  the  new  war-taxes  seems 
as  striking  to  tho  Xew  Y'ork  Evciiiiiij  Post  as  our  underestimate 
of  war-costs.  Last  fall  it  Avas  predicted  in  Congress  and  by 
Treasury'  authorities  that  the  proceeds  from  the  income  tax  would 
be  $1,201,000,000  and  the  proc«>eds  from  the  excess-profits  tax 
$1,22(),000,000.  NoAv,  says  The  Etntlng  Post,  "the  calculation 
of  Avell-posted  bankers,  based  on  their  knoAvledge  of  individual 
and  corporation-tax  returns,  is  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
actual  combined  yi(!ld  of  these  two  taxes  Avill  be  $o00,000,000  to 
SI, 000.000,000  in  excess  of  tlic  Washington  estimate." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Now  i<?  tho  time  to  defeat  Pra-isia's  next  war. —  Wall  SIrrrI  Jinirnal. 

One  of  the   Kaiser's  lonji-ransse  fttins  explcxied   and  lulled   five  of  its 
crew.     The  first  CJerniau  jtiin  anIiIi  a  conscience. — Drtroil  Vri'c  Press. 

QriTs   Kai.s«^r's  Army   to  Be<'ome  Brigand. — Ilcarl-Unr.     "Evidently." 
remarks  K..A.  B.,  "hepn  is  one  sinner  who  rciijenteth." — Detroit  Xcws. 

Bill  Bky.*x  hasn't  ventured  a  sungestion  liow  to  grow  transports  and 
other  ship.soA'ernight. — Detroit  Fret:  Press. 

As  a  part  of  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  braA'e.  AVisconsin  seems 
to  l>e  UK)  per  cent,  free  and  7.V  per  cent. 
brave. — Sew  York  MoriiiiKj  Irlegraph. 

A.voTHKK  pleasing  aspect  of  this  lime 
change  is  the  fact  that  i;  will  result  in  tlie 
f  lermans  Ixjing  llck«'<l  an  hoiirearlierihan 
they  otherwise  would  h;tvi;  Imm-ii. — Sanin- 
nah  •\eirs. 

Those  who  ol)je<-t  to  military  training 
in  the  schools  should  rememlwr  that  one 
of  the  tlrst  principles  of  public-schooling 
is  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
— Intlitinapolis  Seirs. 

The  KaisiT  ha.s  l)oen  t<'lling  the  Km- 
peror  of  .\ustria  al>out  "the  great  tasks 
which  si  ill  await  us,  "  and.  in  Uxo  language 
of  the  stre<>t.  the  Kais<T  said  somelhing 
when  he  made  that-  remark. — Xew  'i'ork 
World. 


AcsTKi.v's  War  MinLstor  has  promised 
A  on  Hindenburg  that  while  he  attacks 
France  and  Kngland  on  tho  tN'est  "Aus- 
trian armies  an  ill  guard  the  Easti-rn 
front."  Gallant  Austria! — Dencer  Rocky 
Mountain  Xews. 


.\  K.VMOTTs  club  gains  a  new  and  distinguislied  member  Avlien  Cli'tnciiceau 
bluntly  sa.vs,  "C/.eriiin  lied." — I'liiladelpliid  Public  Led(jer. 

Whkx  Germany  doesn't  care  how  many  German  lives  it  wastes  why 
.should  Ave  be  so  solicitous  of  ttie  liAvs  of  tho  Giirman  spies  OA-er  here. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


Ii"  Wilhelm  is  not  can'riil 


Pkesiuen-t  AVilson  has  shown  the 
greatt>st  anxiety  to  do  everything  jwssible 
to  a.ssist  the  .Vllies  and  ha.s  left  nothing 
imdone  which  would  coiuribute  thereto. 
— From  an  Official  British  Statement. 
"Will  some  one  kindly  page  Senators 
l.wlge  and  Chainberlaia? — Xew  Yurk 
World. 


Ci.p.vrigliu-d  )>.v  the  Xew  Vork  Trilmii«  .V«so.-i 
XOT.VLLTHE  .\MMt;  N'lTIOX  COMF.S 

— Darling 


:iti>)n. 
1-KOM  THE  POAVUKK-KACTOKIES. 

in  the  Xew  York  Tribune. 


^\^\  will  not  liave  enough  men  to  send  back  to 
the  East-  to  consolidate  his  Russian  \  ic- 
lories. — San  Franeiseo  Chronicle. 

The  Bolshc\  iki  indignantly  assert  that 
tltey  want  nothing  from  "capitaUstic 
America,"  and  add  qiiickl.v,  "except 
.some  cai)ital."  —  Philudelphia  Xorth 
.'\.ineric(iti. 

It  is  said  that  musicians,  discii.ssing 
the  case  of  Dr.  Muck.  noAv  refer  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  the  Swiss 
Family  Higgin.son. — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

It  could  be  made  plainer  to  Emperor 
AVilhclm  if  he  kncAv  a  little  baseball. 
Thus  he  could  be  infonnetl  that  no  .score 
results  unless  I  Im  runner  crosses  the  plate. 
— Detroit  Xews. 

A  CoLOci.VE  newsi)apcr  a.s-serts  tJiat  bad 
Aveather,  not  the  Allies,  halted  the  Ger- 
man drive.  It  took  quite  a  seA'cre  storm, 
howoA-er,  to  cause  a  casualty  list  of  be- 
tween 400.l)()0  an<l  .WO.OOO. — Xew  York 
World. 

IIoi.i.axd's  indignation  OA'er  the  com- 
man(l(>crini<  of  )ier  sliips  by  the  Alli<'s 
seems  to  l)c  under  a  good  deal  less  con- 
trol than  licr  indignation  over  their  sink- 
ing l)y  Cicrman  torpedoes. — Philadelphia 
Xorth  American. 

Seems  estabUshed  tl  at  a  Prussian 
scA-enty-f<K)t  gun  can  kill  seA'enty  Avomen 
and  children  in  a  church  .seventy  uiiU-.s 
away.  l)ut  Avhafs  the  military  Aalue.  and 
the  discount  for  tlie  moral  Aahie  of  the 
recoil'.' — Wall  Street  Journal. 


^-«^i/ 


Cr)pyrlghtc<l  l»y  Un«it'r\vo-'<l  »V  UntUrwood,  New  York. 

ITALIANS   A'rrACKINC;    I^KIIIXD    A    BAHKACiK   ON    THK    IM  A  \  K    FKONT. 


REFLEX   ACTION   OF   THE   GERMAN   DRIVE 


TO  THE  BITTER  DISAPPOINTMENT  of  the  Germans, 
Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  has  not  lived  up  to 
his  promise  to  be  in  Paris  by  April  1.  Returned  travel- 
ers have  told  us  that  the  conquest  of  Paris  by  this  date  had 
become  so  fixt  an  idea  in  the  German  mind  that  it  amounted 
almost  to  an  article  of  faith.  From  the  German  papers  we  can 
see  that  the  abrupt  halt  in  the  first  lap  of  the  German  drive  is 
producing  a  reaction  throughout  the  Fatherland,  where  the 
people  who  have  placed  all  their  trust  in  the  sound  and  fury  of 
the  Fatherland  party  are  beginning  to  find  that  their  idol  has 
feet  of  clay.  Nor  are  these  sentiments  confined  to  the  Radical 
papers,  such  as  the  Berlin  Vorwdrts  or  the  Leipziger  Volkszeitung, 
but  we  find  them  exprest  in  an  organ  of  such  high  standing 
as  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  Germany's 
ex-Ministers,  Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg.  Addressing  a  crowded 
meeting  at  Frankfort,  Dr.  Dernburg  made  a  strong  attack 
upon  the  Fatherland  party,  and  said: 

"It  is  against  the  foe  within  as  the  foe  without  that  we  must 
fight.  The  whole  power  of  the  F'atherland  party  is  in  the  hands 
of  reactionary  desj)ots,  the  very  men  who  uphold  despotic  gov- 
ernment, unequal  suiTrage,  and  class  i)ri\  ilege. 

"This  party  has  de\('loi)ed  into  a  powerful  weapon  against 
progress,  with  the  press  of  the  landowners  and  the  great  interests 
as  its  organ.  Witness  the  saying  of  the  notorious  Herr  von 
Oldenburg-Janushau  — 'If  we  get  equal  suft'rage  in  Prussia, 
then  we  have  lost  the  war.' 

"W(>  demand  more  liberty.  If  iiiternaticmal  trade  is  not 
reestablished,  we  shall  have  a  hunger  peace,  for  you  can  take 
away  territory  from  a  state,  but  yon  can't  compel  it  to  exchange 
goods  with  us.  A  dictated  p(>ace,  according  to  the  Fatherland 
model,  would  make  the  Eiit(>nte  Alliance  i)ermanent.  Then 
the  whole  world  would  stand  in  anus  against  us  and  we  should 
hav«'  to  meet  the  ex|)eiise  of  ever-increasing  armanumts  involv- 
ing annually  some  r2,0(K)  million  nuirks.  It  would  not  then 
take  two  years,  as  in  this  war,  f(>r  England  and  America  to 
have  an  army  ready.  Even  now  our  air  service  is  costing  us 
more  than  our  entire  Army  did  in  i)eace  time.  A  war-indemnity 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.     Let  us  put  it  out  of  our  heads." 

Dr.  Dernburg  then  comes  out  strongly  in  favor  of  tlie  no- 
annexation,  no-indenmity  theory: 

"The  value  of  the  ore  that  lies  in  ihi'  provinces  of  Hricy  and 
lyongwy  has  been  estimated  by  experts.  It  amounts  to  as  much 
as  w«-  spend  in  twenty-Hvc  days  of  war.  .  .  .  Colonial  acquisi- 
tions can  hardly  be  counted  us  compensations  for  th«'  cost  of 
war.     After  sinking  enormous  tapital   in  Gt-rman  col(»ni( -,   tlir 


net  annual  dividend  is  just  about  the  war-expenditure  for  one 
day  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  six  at  night. 

"A  Tirpitz  peace  would  i>erpetuate  present  antagonisms  and 
bind  this  nation  to  hopeless  militarism.  We  will  fight  for  our 
existence  and  will  do  so  until  the  Fatherland  is  safe.  But  what 
really  matters  is  to  find  the  right  word  that  shall  deUver  the 
world  from  the  insanity  into  which  it  has  been  plunged  by 
the  Super-Germans  and  Pan-Germans,  the  Super-French  and  the 
Pan-French,  and  the  Sui>er-English  and  the  Pan-English." 

In  his  paper,  the  Berlin  I/ilfe,  Dr.  Friedrich  Xaumann  gives 
the  Pan-Germans  a  pretty  clear  hint  that  unless  thej-  produce 
this  long-promised  victory,  they  may  look  for  trouble  which  he 
warns  them  may  very  probably  take  the  form  of  re\olution. 
He  writes: 

"Despite  all  the  lessons  that  the  war  has  taught  us,  we  have 
not  jet  become  a  real  nation,  as  is  well  proved  by  the  discussions 
in  the  Prussian  Diet.  We  still  ha^e  a  House  of  Lords,  or  rather, 
of  Junkers,  in  which  the  difi'erent  clans  struggle  for  their  existence 
one  against  the  other,  and  this  primitive  turmoil  we  dignify 
with  the  term  parliamentarianism. 

"The  great  majority  of  the  German  people  do  not  desire 
revolution  if  it  (?an  be  avoided  by  timely  measures.  It  would 
be  fatal,  however,  to  believe  that  the  rcAolutionary  wave  from 
the  east  can  be  stopt  either  by  the  police,  the  censor,  or  the 
pressure  of  the  Government.  When  the  caldron  is  beginning 
to  bubble  over  there  is  no  means  of  stilling  it  except  by  quench- 
ing the  fires  which  are  the  sources  of  its  agitation,  and  they  can 
not  be  quenched  by  a  counter-irritation  which  would  onl\  add 
to  their  fuel  until  the  wliole  system  is  ablaze." 

The  Radical  press  is  even  more  explicit  and  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  much-heralded  German  victory — if  it  ever  conies 
— will  be  one  of  the  emptiest  description.  The  Berlin  Vortrarls 
warns  the  Germans  that  if  they  expi'ct  to  live  in  comfort  after 
tli(>  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  had  better  get  a  hustle 
oil  and  drop  the  victor's  strut: 

"While  tile  lighting  at  presiiit  is  inclining  in  Cu'niiany's  favor, 
none  the  less  after  this  light  we  shall  neitln>r  be  in  a  ])ositioii  nor 
sliall  we  have  the  moral  right  to  treat  the  enemy  on  tlu  principle 
of  'hands  on  the  throat  and  kiurs  on  the  clu^st.' 

"Th«'  necessity  for  a  political  understanding  lies  behind  even 
the  greatest  military  «lecision.  Such  an  uuderstaiiding,  how- 
ever, will  be  all  the  easier  for  us  once  the  poisoned  cloud  of  Pan- 
German  war-lies  has  disappeared.  After  this  war  the  (ieniian 
people  can  only  exist  if  they  live  as  a  jn-aceful,  self-governing 
nation." 
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WHO   CAUSED  THE   QUEBEC   RIOTS? 

FURIOUS  INDIGNATION  with  Quebec  is  exprest  by 
every  other  province  in  Canada  for  the  anticonscription 
riots  in  the  ancient  city.  French  Canada  itself  is  a 
little  ashamed  and  seeks  to  throw  the  blame  on  other  shoulders; 
one  paper,  the  Montreal  Nationaliste,  even  goes  so  far  as  blandly 
to  suggest  that  the  outbreak  was  devised  by  wicked  agents 
provocate iir.s  from  Ontario.  According  to  press  dispatches  the 
riots  ksted  from  Maundy  Thursda>  till  Kaster  Monday  night. 
Two  news|)aper  ottices  were 
wrecked  and  tlu;  Auditorium  Au- 
ne.\  sacked  and  set  on  fire  in  the 
hope  of  destroying  the  records  of 
the  military  authorities  engaged 
in  applying  the  conscrii)tion  act. 
The  records,  however,  by  sheer 
luck  happened  on  this  occasion 
to  be  in  another  building.  For 
the  first  two  days,  under  the 
apathetic  rule  of  the  Mayor — 
himself  an  anticonscription  leader 
^sa>s  the  Montreal  Star,  the 
rioters  had  things  their  own  way, 
hut  finally  the  military  inter- 
vened with  the  result  that  four 
ci\ilians  were  killed  and  eleven 
.soldiers  and  more  than  fifty  civili- 
ans wounded.  While  7'/)c  Star 
says  "it  is  ahnost  certain  that 
the  disorders  were  the  work  of 
I.  W.  W.  agitators,"  it  stands 
almost  alone  in  this  oi)inion. 
Other  Canadian  i)apers  are  almost 
unanimous  in  tracing  it  to  the 
influence  of  Henri  Bourassa,  the 
Nationalist  leader.  Among  the 
journals  exi)ressing  this  opinion 
are  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Daily 
News,  Halifax  Herald,  Guelph  Mercury,  Kingston  Daily  Stavd- 
ard.  Saskatoon  Fhwnix,  Manitoba  Free  Press,  Winnipeg  Telegram, 
Ottawa  Citizen,  and  the  Hamilton  Spectator.  The  London 
(Ontario)  Advertiser  comes  out  flat-footed  and  says: 

"Trace  the  trouble  in  Quebec  to  its  source  and  you  will  come 
to  the  editorial  offices  of  Le  Devoir,  the  Montreal  newspaper 
edited  by  Henri  Boura.ssji. 

"  Bouras.sji  has  done;  everything  in  his  power  to  alienate  Quebec 
from  British  allegiance.  It  has  been  suggested  that  to  close  his 
newspapiT  would  be  to  confer  upon  him  a  most  acceptable 
martyrdom,  but  patience  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  (Quebec  population  has  been  won  away  fn)m 
the  moderate  i)olicies  of  Laurier 

"Quebec,  under  its  old  leaders,  would  never  have  tolerated 
the  affair  at  Queb(!c  City.  But  Quebec  under  a  protected 
Bourassaism  has  come  to  be  a  dreadful  menace  to  the  welfare  of 
Canada.  And  from  all  quarters  of  Canada  will  come  a  demand 
that  the  Government  take  some  action  by  means  of  which  the 
inspiration  of  this  antii)arti<'ipation  movement  will  be  removed 
to  a  place  when-  his  insidious  dcx-trine  will  be  confined  to  four 
barn,  walls." 

The  Guelph  Merc i/r// agrees  and  calls  ui)on  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
the  Premier,  to  "remove  the  menace": 

"How  long  is  the  Government  going  to  tolerate  this  babble 
of  treason  and  refuse  to  deal  with  the  leader  who  stu-s  up  insur- 
rection in  an  already  discontented  ))rovince.  The'Union  Govern- 
ment is  on  trial  in  Quebec  and  the  reign  of  anarchy  is  not  far 
distant  unless  the  mouth  that  screams  defiance  is  stopt.  What 
does  Borden  owe  to  Bourassa  that  he  fears  to  put  him  under 
arrest?" 

English-speaking   Canada   calls   loudly   for   the   enforcement 


of   the   Conscription   Law   in   the  Province  of  Quebec.     The 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  trenchantly  remarks: 

"The  Government  will  doubtless  be  admonished  by  the  oracles 
of  claptrap  that  the  trouble  in  Quebec  City  requires  delicate 
handling.  We  agree,  if  by  'delicate  handling'  is  meant  the 
kind  of  handling  the  deft  hangman  makes  a  specialty  of.  The 
insurrectors  may  repent,  but  the  Government  must  not  there- 
fore relent.  The  incident  can  not  be  regarded  as  closed  until 
the  ringleaders  and  theu-  aiders  and  abettors  are  rounded  up  and 
sternly  punished.  The  law  they  have  defied  and  violated  is  one 
on  which  the  people  of  Canada  have  by  an  overwhelming  majority 

freshly      set     their     stamp      of 
approval." 

Farther  out  in  the  west  the 
Saskatoon  Fhainix  insists  that 
Quebec  bear  her  fair  share  of  the 
burden : 

"Canadians  in  other  provinces 
are  not  looking  for  trouble,  but 
if  they  are  invited  to  settle  the 
French  question  in  Canada  by 
force  against  a  rebellious  spirit  it 
will  be  done.  The  French  have 
certain  constitutional  rights 
which  will  not  be  interfered  with 
except  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
son. But  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  British  North  America 
Act  is  not  incapable  of  amend- 
ment as  demanded  by  the  people 
of  Canada.  Should  Quebec  con- 
tinue sullen  and  unwilling  to  co- 
operate in  the  war,  the  entire 
question  of  race,  language,  and 
national  unity  may  have,  to  go 
into  the  melting-pot,  and  if  that 
happens  there  should  be  little 
doubt  concerning  the  results  The 
Phoenix  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
a  national  policy  broad  enough 
for  French  and  English,  but  only 
on  condition  that  FVeneh  and 
English  shall  alike  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  national  duty." 


THE   KAMEIiAD  HELMET. 
They  will  all  be  wearing  them  soon. 

— Esquella  de  la  Torratxa  (Barcelona). 


The  Toronto  Globe  bluntly  states  that  the  malcontents  in 
Quebec  derive  their  sui)port  from  those  whose  position  makes 
it  their  duty  to  support  authority: 

"This  traitorous  agitation  has  not  been  seriously  combated, 
if  we  except  a  few  speeches  in  the  larger  centers  of  population, 
by  French-C^anadian  public  men.  No  organized,  province- 
wide  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  leaders  in  Church  or  State 
to  instruct  the  people  in  their  patriotic  duties  and  in  the  real 
issues  of  the  conflict.  On  the  contrary,  several  members  of  the 
hierarchj'  have  recently  praised  the  British-hating  Bourassa, 
who  has  daily  distilled  his  poison  into  the  minds  of  his  more 
ignorant  countrymen." 

Turning  to  the  French  press,  we  find  Mr.  Bourassa  not  a  little 
perturbed  at  the  trouble  he  is  accused  of  stirring  up.  In  his 
paper,  Le  Devoir,  he  wTites: 

"We  implore  our  compatriots,  not  as  we  did  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  agitation  of  last  summer  and  during  the  course  of 
the  last  elections,  not  to  play  into  the  hands  of  agents  provocateurs, 
to  remain  calm  and  to  guard  carefully  against  the  creators  of 
disorder  and  the  initiators  of  useless  violence.  We  implore  the 
Government  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  the  wisdom  which  it  requires." 

The  offices  of  UEvencment,  of  Quebec,  were  wrecked  by  the 
mob,  and  consequently  this  paper  is  not  in  the  sweetest  of 
humors.  It  bitterly  attacks  Mr.  Bourassa  and  says  that  "his 
articles  are  of  the  most  criminal  and  seditious  character  anfl 
have  done  an  irreparable  wrong  to  the  French-Canadians." 
U Evenement  concludes  with  the  significant  remark  that  "Quebec 
wiU  bitterly  rue  the  day  when  she  placed  herself  in  opposition 
to  the  rest  of  Canada." 
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TASTING   HIS   OWiN    MEDICINE 

CLEAN  AND  nONORABL?]  IDEALS  of  warfar.'  have 
hma  [m-vcntt'd  the  British  from  taking  reprisals  for  the 
atrial  bombarduieiit  of  oih'II  towns.  Now.  however,  we 
learn  from  the  English  pai)ers  that  a  definite  jwlicN  of  re])risal 
lias  been  iiiaujjnnited  and   xeiiireaiiee  is  exacted  for  each  air-raid 


HKiriSII     \1K-1{KI'1<IS  ALS. 

These  towns  have  Vieen  liombed  by  tht^  British  in  reprisjil  for  Oerman 
air-raids  on  open  cities  in  Knsiland.    In  ColoKiio  248  were  killed. 

— Doily  Mfiil  (London). 

made  by  the  CJermans.     The  London   Erening  Sttindard,  in  an 
editorial  headed,  '"Good  News  from  the  Ithine,"  says: 

"The  recent  boml)in{r  of  Hliine  towns  siifjfjests  that  the  British 
Government  has  ent(>red  definitely  <m  a  policy  Avhich  we  have 
always  lu'fjed  may  contribute  more  than  any  other  sinsjle  factor 
to  briiiff  victory  over  the  main  (lernian  armies. 

"We  have  always  declined  to  look  on  the  bombing;  of  (Jermany 
as  a  mere  act  of  vengeance  or  reprisal.  Tru(>,  we  should  not 
have  start<Hl  these  raids  had  the  enemy  refrained;  but  the 
moment  he  began  to  bomb  Knglish  towns  it  was  (dearly  our 
)>usin<'ss,  on  pru'ely  military  grouiuls,  to  retaliate  Avith  eom- 
])oun(l  interest.  It  was  always  a  short-sighted  view  that  the 
bombing  of  dumps  close  behiu<l  the  liniis  was  "military'  work, 
and  the  b<)ml)ing  of  towns  " theat^rieal'  and  'unmilitary.'  A 
dumi)  oJTers  lU)  such  target  as  a  factory,  and  the  best  that  can 
happen  is  that  a  certain  amount  of  linished  product  is  destroyed, 
jiut  the  systeimitic  donunalion  of  the  main  held  of  (lerman 
industry  is  ((uile  anoflu-r  matter.  Not  oidy  <lo  we  con<lemn  the 
enemy,  as  he  has  condemned  us  in  regard  to  the  defen.se  of 
London,  to  a  great  exi)en(li1un^  and  direction  of  energy  and 
material  which  would  ollu-rwise  be  u.sed  at  the  front;  we  can 
also  impede  very  seriously  the  production  of  munitions  and  tli( 
enem.\ 's  diicf  lines  of  communication." 

W  li.\  the  \alle\  of  tlic  UhitU'  has  l>cen  chosen  as  the  seme  of 
reprisals  we  are  ne.xt  told: 

"Thire  are  ten  important  bridges  over  the  l{hine,  an<l  the 
watershed  of  that  ri\er  (including  Lorraine)  is  the  chief  center 
of  (lernian  heavy  industry.  Eight  or  nine  large  (owns  ami  man.\ 
scores  of  factories  which  are.  in  the  aggregate,  of  enormous 
ini|>ortance.  lie  uilliin  eas\-  l>oinl>ing  distance  of  (he  Fremli 
lines 

"It  re()uires  no  great  etTort  of  the  imagination  to  nali/.e  what 
the  r-onstani  menace  of  aerial  aitack  would  mean  (o  (liis  bus\ 
region.  Apart  from  (he  damage  done  i)y  direct  hits,  which  in  the 
case  of  fa<*lories  and  railway -bridges  is  v«'ry  eonsideialile,  the 
mental  and  physical  strain  on  the  work«'rs  has  (o  Iw  considered. 
W  lowi'st  it  must  eonsdtute  a  very  considei-ab|e  reduction  of  the 
i-oetlicient  of  production." 


Meanwhile,  (lie  (lermans  are  afraid  that  America  is  sending 
over  a  large  aerial  fleet  to  l>omb  the  l{hine  towns.  The  Kolnisrhe 
ZcitniKj  tells  us  that  (he  presideHts  of  the  Ijliine  provinces  and 
representatives  of  interesti'd  cities  \isited  von  Hindenburg's 
liead(juarters  to  discuss  what  shouhl  be  done.  The  Prui^sian 
(ioliath  a|)pareiitly  j)ooh-poolied  the  idea,  for  the  SaarhrucLer 
Zi  lliiiKj  has  a  little  j)aragraph.  which  runs: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Diis.seldorf  City  Council,  the  Burgo- 
mast«>r  (Dr.  Oelih'r)  nuule  the  following  communication,  ba.s«'d 
on  a  di.scu.ssion  which  ha<l  taken  i)lace  at  General  Headquarters 
as  to  the  Ixst  methods  of  defen.se  against  air-raids  in  .south  and 
.southwest  (Jermany. 

"The  authorities  have  stated  that  there  ;ire  no  grounds  for 
undue  anxiety.  The  idea  largely  ))revailing  that  the  Americans 
would  make  a  grand  attack  on  (Jermany  with  an  enormous 
numi)er  of  large  phiiies  is  declared  to  hav(>  tio  foundation  in 
fact.  It  has  been  e.x|)ressly  staled  that  there  is  no  danger  to  l>e 
feared  from  America. 

"At  the  conference  .  .  .  there  was  complete  unanitnity 
regarding  th(>  measures  already  taken.  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  rumors  and  accounts  of  the  number  and  ext«'nt 
of  the  air-raids  and  the  damage  done  had  been  exaggerated  and 
foolish.  I'nfortunately  there  were  always  gullitde  people  who 
believed  these  tales  and  spread  them  abroad." 

HoAV  "gullible"  the  Kliinelanders  can  be  is  i)ro\ed  by  the 
account  of  a  Dutch  witness  of  an  air-raid  at  ^liilheim.    He  writes: 

"On  ^ larch  12  I  Ava.s  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  certain  big 
works  at  Miillu-im  at  ten  minutes  past  noon.  Suddenly  all  the 
whistles  of  the  factories  started  Mowing,  sirens  hooted,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  there  was  a  great  rush  of  women  fnun  the  works. 
'(Jood  heavens,  it  is  bombs,'  they  shouted,  and  ])romptly  scat- 
tered in  all  directions,  bolting  for  bomb-proof  sht'lters.  Pa.ssenger- 
trains   s1o[)t   instantly,   as   if   the   current   was  cut   otT,   and   tlie 


.VN    KA.SV    COMNDKIM 
l-'nt-^T  \V  \  It  HKK  ON   I'HK   F{lllNK— •■ 'riii";c    ;icfiii-si-<l     Itriiish.   otsr 
so  peaceful  and  cultiiriHl  Maiinhcini  (o  l>oinl>! 


.■Six'oM)  Drn'o- 


Wlial  devil  taiijiht   I  hem  (his  rriKlilfidness  '  " 
— Punch  (lyondon.) 


eondui'tors  bolted  into  the  housi>s.      A  few  i)eople  remained  just 
outside  the  shelters  ga/.ing  into  the  sky,  which  was  quit*'  «'leur. 

"Four  or  live  aero|)lanes  were  \isible,  ami  preseiidy  som«»- 
body  exclaimed,  'They  are  .Vmericans.'  .\no(her  person  .screamed 
aloud,  "The  .\uH'ri<'ans  an-  coming.'  A  Dutchman  called  out: 
•Theie,  now,  vvha(  did  I  (ell  you'.'  1  l<»ld  you  the  .Vmericans 
voulil  come  Mioner  or  la(er.      Now   \<)u  se»'.'  " 
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AUTOCRACY   FLIRTS   WITH   ANARCHJ 

NOTHING  OUGHT  TO  SUHl'HIZP:  US  that  Gtmian 
diplomats  do,  afttT  the  pcrfoniiaiu'cs  we  have  wit- 
lusscd,  but  the  speetaele  of  the  representative  of 
Kaiserisni  hiring  an  anarehist  to  stir  up  tr«)ul)Ie  in  a  frii  n«lly 
countn,-  is  one  to  make  men  and  an«,'els  lautrh.  Aeeordiiig  to 
the  Madrid  Sol,  the  Seentarj-  of  the  German  Embassy  in  the 
Spanish  ea|)ital.  a  e^-rtain  Herr  von  Storrer.  hired  Miguel 
Paseual — known  to  the  i>oliee  as  a  syndi<alist  and  anarchist  — 
to  write  and  eireulate  antigovernmental  pamphlets.  Here  is 
von  Storrer's  h'tter,  whieh  the  Sol  reproduces  in  /(icsimih  : 

"With  reference  to  the  conversjition  I  had  with  you  a  few  days 
ago  in  this  embassy.  I  hav*'  ,lhe  ]>l«asure  to  inform  you  that 
the  Aml>ass.-«dor  is  willing  to  refund  you  the  cost  of  printing  your 
Il.\-leaf.  Me  good  enough,  therefore,  to  inform  me  of  the  amount, 
which,  if  1  remember  rightly,  you  told  nie  was  1(X)  pesetas  ($20 
at  prewar  rates)." 

Pasi-ual  c\t  iitually  took  fright  and  confessed  liis  share  in  the 
agfitation  to  the  Sol.      Here  is  a  sumnuiry  of  his  activities: 

"Hisa<-quaintance  with  the  Germans  dates  from  the  Anarchist 
Congress  at  Ferrol  in  Apnl.  V.)\'>.  where  he  made  a  particularly 
vioh-nt  S))eech.  He  was  immediately  invited  to  call  at  the 
German  Kml>assy.  where  he  was  received  with  gi'eat  cordiality 
by  Herr  Grimm,  oiU'  of  the  secretan«s.  and  later  by  von  Storrer, 
First  S«'<Tetary.  (Jnmm  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  clo.s«> 
relations  «'.\isting  between  the  German  FiUibassy  an<l  the  syn- 
dicalists of  Barcelona,  and  olTered  him  (Pascual)  assistance  for 
theJimr|)ose  of  extending  his  anarchist  i)ro]);'gan(la  ami  giving  an 
impulse  to  the  .syndicalist  movement  throughout  Spain 

"An  anarchist  nu-eting.  held  in  Madrid  at  the  end  of  1916, 
was  organized  in  agreement  with  the  German  Embassy.  The 
most  violent  anarchists  took  part,  and.  in.strueted  by  the  Ger- 
nuin  Emba.s.<y,  made  a  combined  attack  on  Count  Konumcuies 
(who  was  then  l*i-ime  Minister;.  The  Germans  at  that  time 
hiid  Ronianones  on  the  brain." 

Meanwhile  I'rince  von  Katibor,  with  characteristic  cynici.sm, 
admits  that  von  Stohrer's  letter  is  genuine,  but  excuses  the 
embassy  by  saying  that  Pascual's  ideas  were  too  advanced  and 
he  was  sub.serpiently  droi)t.  Commenting  on  the  Prince's 
stat^'nient,  I'Jl  Sol  remarks: 

"Herr  \  on  Storrer's  letter  is,  therefore,  authentic.  Con- 
sequently the  iHrsoinni  of  the  German  Embassy  had  relations 
with  a  S|)anish  anarchist,  and  the  anarchist  Pa.scual  had  a  con- 
versjition with  Herr  Grimm,  oiu*  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Ger- 
man Emb:issy.  regarding  systcjuatic  acts  of  violence.  This 
conversjition  also  coincided  with  the  Gennanophil  campaign 
against  Count  K(unanones.  Th(>  lejitlet.  the  cost  of  which  Herr 
von  Storrer  jtromi.sed  to  reimburse  to  Pa.scual,  dealt  with  domes- 
tic j)oli<'v  and  ;it tacked  capitalism,  that  is  to  .say,  it  was  frankly 
Maximalist.  Aftt-r  all,  it  is  r<>ally  intolerable  that  a  foreign 
embassy  should  ))ay  the  cost  of  such  a  leatlet.  The  German 
Emba.s.«;y  must  surely  agree  that  Spain  <'an  never  tolerate  that 
funds  from  jiiiroad  shall  be  u.M-d  for  such  proi)aganda  work." 

The  London  Dnilij  Cfiruniclc  points  the  moral  to  adoru  this 
t-ih-: 

"G«'rmano|)hil  Consenatives  in  Madrid  must,  indeed,  be 
editied  to  find  that  their  favorite  embassy  has  been,  financing 
jiiuirchists  behind  their  backs.  Yet  it  is  only  the  story  of 
Russia  over  again.  Before  the  war  German  intluence  in  Petro- 
grad  showed  itself  publicly  on  the  side  of  the  Czarina  and  the 
reactionari«'S,  but  secretly  there  is  no  doubt  thjit  it  was  also  in 
touch  with  n'Volutionar>-  cons])irators;  during  the  war  it  has 
followed  the  .same  dual  course.  The  method  is  a  simple  one 
-^•ynically  sim))le:  in  order  to  weaken  and  enslave  a  country, 
Germany  stimulates  its  extremists  on  both  sides,  rejictionary  and 
revolutioujiry ;  calculating  thjit  when  it  is  rotten  with  the  re- 
sulting violences  and  dissensions,  it  will  fall  helplessly  into  tier 
lap.  In  Ru.s.sia's  case  the  i)rocess  is  com|)lete:  in  Spain  it  is 
merely  in  progress;  and  tlu'  Spanish  public  would  do  well  to 
ponder  Russia's  object-lesson." 

The  Spanish  Government  has  been  placed  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion and  is  anxious  to  hush  the  matter  up.  The  Madi-id  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  'I'iines  writes: 


"These  revelations,  following  upon  the  flagrant  violation  of 
Spanish  rights  by  (Jerman  submarines,  have  created  a  profound 
impression,  and  obviously  place  the  German  Embassy  in  what 
in  any  other  country  would  be  an  awkward  situation.  The 
Government,  however,  seems  inclined  to  damp  the  matter  down. 


SPAIN'S  POSITION. 
Spain — "  Oh,  isn't  it  nice"  to  be  a  neutral'?  " 

— Cainpana  de  Gracia  (Barcelona). 

It  has  confiscated  the  Sol  and  all  the  other  papers,  including  the 
Epocn,  which  -vVntured  on  comment,  and  stopt  telegrams  for 
London  and  Paris  dealing  with  the  subject." 


PITY  THE  POOR  GERMANS— The  German  people  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  Ukrainian  peace  meant  a  full  market- 
basket,  and  in  Austria  it  Avas  described  as  "a  bread  peace." 
Now  comes  along  the  Berlin  Statistisches  Korrespondcnz,  the 
official  orgjin  of  the  Prussian  statistical  bureau  with  a  nice  little 
bit  of  cheerful  reading  for  hungry  Germans.     It  says: 

"Podolia  is  so  densely  populated  that  it  has  no  grain  for  ex- 
port. The  crops  of  th('  Governments  of  Kief,  Volhynia,  Khar- 
kof.  Tscherniov,  and  Poltava  are  just  sufTicient  for  the  needs  of 
their  own  population.  Even  in  i)(>ace  time  there  was  scarcely 
any  surplus.  The  last  potato  and  hiiy  crops  were  both  bad. 
(Consequently  large  quantities  of  corn  must  be  used  as  fodder. 
The  Ukraine  sends  forth  no  dairy  produce,  the  supi)ly  being  not 
even  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  town  jjopulations.  The 
stocks  of  cattle  in  the  Ukraine,  with  the  exception  of  horses,  are 
very  small  and  there  is  no  hop(^  of  anj-  cattle  being  exported." 

The  poignant  part  of  the  situation  is  that  even  the  Austrian 
forces  sent  to  plunder  Ukrainia  have  to  be  fed  from  home.  A 
cable  dispatch  tells  us: 

"That  Germany  and  Austria  will  not  get  their  much-needed 
supphes  of  foodstuffs  from  the  Ukraine,  despite  the  gloving 
accounts  which  are  used  to  bolster  up  the  s])irits  of  their  hungry 
peoi)les,  is  confirmed  b\-  the  Bern  e()rresi)ondent  of  The  Morniitg 
Post,  who  teh'graphs  that  the  German  Jiuthorities  admit  these 
hoj)es  must  remain  unfulfilled  for  the  present. 

"Austria  actually  is  .s(>nding  flour  to  the  Tkraine  to  feed  h<'r 
troops  operating  there,  the  correspondent  adds.  This  infornui- 
tion  is  publislu'd  in  a  local  newsi)jii)er,  which  recei\ed  it  from 
its  C7.«'rnowit/  corresjuuident  under  date  of  March  23.  The 
latter  obtained  it  from  iueml)ers  of  the  military  administration, 
who  explained  that  difTiculties  had  arisen  in  tlie  export  of  food- 
stufl's  from  the  Ukraine,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  send 
provisions  for  the  Austrian  armies  in  the  Ukraine. 

"Within  the  last  few  days  one  hundred  wagon-loads  of  Austrian 
flour  had  l)een  sent  in  Jind  other  consignments  were  to  follow. 
This  condition  is  confirmed  by  a  recent  sj^eech  of  the  president 
of  the  Krakow  ]Munici)jal  Council,  who,  refemng  to  the  danger 
of  famine  that  was  menacing  that  city,  said  there  were  wagons 
full  <»f  flour  on  the  trains  traversing  Galicia,  but  only  on  those 
going  froui  west  to  east." 
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SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


WIRELESS   IN   POLICE   WORK 


FOR  OVER  A  YEAR  the  polic*;  of  New  York  City  have 
been  iising  wireless  telegraphy  in  their  daily  work, 
and  The  Wirelesin  Age  (New  York)  reports  that  the 
innovation  has  been  of  great  service.  Apparatus  has  been  in- 
stalled at  the  Manhattan  ;uid  Brooklyn  Tfeadquarters  buildings 
and  on  the  poliee-l)oat 
Patrol;  and  these  three 
stations  are  thus  kept  in 
constant  eomniuniea- 
tion.  The  result  is  that 
marine  fires  have  been 
promptly  extinguished, 
runaway  barges  j)in'sued 
and  captured,  inutini(>s 
quelled  on  shi|)board, 
and  wrecks  promptlj- 
salvaged  —  all  long  be- 
fore news  of  these  events 
could  ha\e  reached  the 
harbor  police  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  com- 
munication. Saj's  a  de- 
scriptive writer  in  the 
paper  named  above: 

"Previous  to  the  in- 
stallation of  the  wireless 
system  it  was  necessary 
for  the  boat  to  tie  up  at 
a  dock  to  enable  an  offi- 
cer to  communicate  with 
Headquarters  or  the  pns- 
cinct  by  telephone.  This 
took  considerabk^  time, 
particularly  at  night, 
but  now  wh«'n  th(!  boat  is  away  from  the  pier,  and  anywhere 
between  Sandy  Hook  and  City  Island  or  Spuyt(>n  Duyvil,  com- 
munication  can  be  instantly  estal)lished  with  either  Manhattan 
or  Brooklyn  lleadcjuarters  and  orders  gi\en  or  rei)orts  received. 
Occurrences  on  the  water  where  police  assistance  is  required  are 
frequently  rei)ort(!d  to  Harbor  A,  or  Head(puirt*>rs,  by  citizens 
over  the  telephone.  When  the  l)oat  is  at  the  pier  it  is  sent  to 
in\  estigate,  and  often  s(>nds  a  report  of  the  case  by  wireless  to  the 
radio  man  at  Headquarters,  who  tele])h()nes  it  to  Harbor  A. 
When  the  boat  is  away  from  the  pier  such  messages  are  given  to 
the  wireless  operator  at  Head(iuarters  ^for  immediate  tnnis- 
mission  to  the  boat. 

"A  few  of  th<^  uvAwy  instances  in  whi<'h  tliis  (piick  coinmuni- 
<'ation  has  enal)led  th(^  reiuleriiig  of  j)r()mpt  police  service  are  here 
mentioned.  In  each  casc!  tin-  boat  was  away  from  the  pier,  but 
<-ommuiiicalion  was  effected  as  quickly  and  accurately  as  if 
connected  directly  with  Hea(l<|uarlers  by  a  t<'h'ph<)n<>  line. 

'"Two  barges  broke  away  from  th(*  pier  at  the  foot  of  East 
Fifty-fourth  Street  on  May  l.S  at  1  a.m.,  jind,  driven  by  a  strong 
wind  and  tide,  they  swept  up  the  East  Rixcr  and  carried  three 
more  away  from  the  Seventieth  Str(>et  pier.  The  Jive  barges 
drifted  out  through  Hell  (Jate,  in  the  way  of  the  Heet  of  steamers 
that  come  in  through  Long  Island  Sound  early  every  morning. 
The  Patrol  was  off  Staten  Island  wlien  tiiis  infonnation  was 
transniitt«'d  by  the  Matihattan  llead<iuarlers  wireU'ss  station. 
At  "cS')  A.M.,  Sergeant  Ellis,  in  command  of  the  Patrol,  reported 
by  wireless  that  he  had  found  and  docked  four  of  tli(t  I)arges 
and  that  the  fifth  had  l>een  secured  by  a  tug. 

"A  fire  occurred  in  the  Melropolitan  Hospital  on  Blackwell's 
Island  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May  'Jl.  The  Patrol 
was  cruising  around  the  lower  bay  at  the  time  when  it  received 
orders  by  wireless  to  proceed  to  the  fire  and  to  stop  at  the  East 
Fifly-fir>l  Street    i)i(.r    lor    llie  l)attalion  lire   cliicf.     When    tiie 


fire  was  extinguished    wireless  orders  were  given  the  boat  to 
resume  patrol. 

"Richmond  Telegi-aph  Bureau,  on  May  26,  at  3  p.m.,  noti- 
fied Harbor  A  of  a  fire  on  board  a  municipal  ferry-lioat,  bound 
from  New  York  to  St.  George.  The  infortmition  was  wirelessed 
to  th(>  Patrol  in  the  f^ast  River,  and  at  :i.:i9  p..^r.  it  was  reported 

by  i\nreless  that  the  fire 
had  been  extinguished 
with  slight  damage.  .  .  . 
"On  Jun(>  l.'i.at  10  MO 
P.M.,  a  citizen  notified 
Richmond  Telegraph 
Bureau  that  a  largo 
transatlantic  steamer 
was  sinking  as  a  result 
of  a  collision  with  an- 
other boat  in  the  Nar- 
rows. The  Patrol  was 
ordered  to  the  scene  by 
wireless,andat  12:1.")A.M. 
transmitted  a  full  report 
of  the  accident  to  Head- 
quarters b\-  Avireless. 

"A  schooner  which 
had  grounded  near  Ellis 
Island  in  the  evening  of 
June  17  floated  at  high 
tide  and  drifted  up  the 
Hudson  River  with  no 
one  on  board.  Harbor 
A  was  notified  by  tele- 
phone and  relayed  the 
messjige  through  Man- 
hattan Headquarters 
wirel(>ss station.  Twenty 
minutes  later  a  wireless 
report  was  received  from 
the  Patrol  that  the 
schooner  had  been  an- 
chored and  lighted. 
"Harbor  A  was  notified  by  the  pier  watchman  on  June  20,  at 
9:40  P.M.,  that  a  lighter  had  broken  away  from  th<'  West  Thir- 
tieth Street  pier  and  was  drifting  up  the  riv(T.  The  Patrol,  th.-n 
off  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  was  notified,  and  at  10:13  p.m.  ivporte<l 
by  wireless  that  the  lighter,  carrying  a  cargo  of  coffee  valued  at 

$50,000,  had  been  returned  to  th(»  pier 

"Trouble  on  a  steamship  anchored  in  the  harbor  was  reporle<I 
by  telephone  to  Harbor  A  on  July  13,  at  1  :.")0  p.m.  The  Patrol 
was  sent  to  invest igat(>  and  it  was  found  that  a  member  of  the 
crew  of  the  steamship  had  l>(>en  seriously  stablted  during  a  brawl, 
A  wireless  message  for  an  aml)ulanct>  to  meet  the  Patrol  at  Pier  .\ 
was  sent  to  Manhattan  Headquarters  at  2:10  p.m.  The  injunnl 
man,  who  subsecpiently  reco\  ered,  was  brought  a.shore  ten 
minutes  later  and  sent  to  the  hospital  in  the  waiting  aninulanci'. 
His  assailant  was  arrested  and  held. 

"A  thnu'-alarm  fire  occurred  on  August  20,  at  3:07  a.m.. 
at  the  foot  of  Congress  Street,  Brooklyn.  The  Patrol  attended 
the  fire,  and  at  'y.0'>  a.m.  .sent  the  following  i*«>port  by  wireless: 
'Fire  on  Pier  2()  under  control.  Steamer  Harrcntjctbcrg  towe«l 
out  from  i)ier  while  in  llames  and  ancht)red  northeast  end  of 
(lovernor's  Islaiul,  where  fire  was  extinguished  by  steamer 
Patrol  and  tugs." 

"On  August  2(),  at  ():.")()  p.m.,  Harbor  .V  received  a  report  by 
telephone  that  thre(>  coal-barges  were  adrift  in  tlu>  East  River, 
off  East  Tinth  Street.  The  Patrol  investigated,  .and  tlm>e 
hours  later  reported  by  wireless  that  the  barges  had  been  dcx-ked 
at  East  Eighth  Strt>et,  where  fh»\v  belong(>d. 

"The  Patrol  has  had  th(>  honor  of  conveyuig  from  its  lauding 
in  Jersey  City  to  N(>w  York  (>ach  of  the  six  foreign  Commissions 
that  visited  this  country  during  the  summer.  On  these  occasions 
use  of  the  windless  eciuipments  between  the  boat  and  head- 
quarters enabled  the  <'ity  officials  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
Miovemtnts  of  the  parlies.      When  a  train  with  tlu>  Conunission 
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was  late,  Headquarters  was  informed  I)y  wireless  from  the 
boat  whieh  was  waiting  at  Jersey  City,  and  when  the  party 
boarded  the  boat  a  wireless  message  to  Headquarters  was 
relayed  l)v  telephone  to  tht-  Inspector  in  charge  of  the  line  of 
parade,  so  that  the  route  could  be  cleared  in  time,  with  the  least 
inten-uption  of  regular  tralTi.-.  Altogether  about  nine  hundred 
separate  messages  were  excluuig(>d  between  the  three^depart- 
ment  wireless  si  at  ions  during  th«'  Hrst  six  months  of  1917." 


ore  must  hi-  k«i)t  in  the  foreground  at  the  peace  negotiations, 
for  on  this  hangs  the  continued  existence  of  German  industry, 
the  (ierman  state,  and  the  German  people.'  Temporarily  one 
aim  of  the  war  has  been  attained,  or  its  attainment  is  in  the 
German  grasp." 
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GERMANY  GETS  HER  MANGANESE 

UK  CONTIXrKI)  KXISTP]XC'E  of  German  in- 
dustry, the  CJerman  state,  and  the  German  people 
hangs  on— manganese!"  This  statement,  according 
to  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Irnit  Age  (New  York),  was  made 
not  long  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  German  steel  syndicate,  at  a 
time  when  the  manganese-supply  had  become  exhausted  and  no 
new  source  was  in  sight.     Now  large  quantities  of  high-grade 

ore  have  be.-n  oiM'ued  up  

by  the  peace  treaty  with 
the  new  Ukrainian  He- 
public,  and  she  is  far 
better  off  for  mangam-se 
than  we  are,  for  all  our 
supplies  of  this  metal 
come  from  Brazil.  Its 
importance  is  due  to  its 
use  in  steel.  The  de- 
velopment of  some  me- 
talliu'gi<'al  substitute  is 
desirable,  and  it  is  high- 
ly probable  that  such 
d«'velopment  has  al- 
ready taken  place  in 
Germany,  since  that 
country  naust  have  been 
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m:\\   vokk  P()i.ic'i<;-iu).\r  yM77;oL— equipped  with  wireless. 


absolutely  without  manganese  for  a  considerable  i)eriod. 
The  Iron  Age: 


Says 


"Germany's  manganese  problem  apparently  has  been  solved 
—for  a  time.  That  this  problem  has  been  a  serious  one  is  well 
known.  Manganese  for  steel  and  munitions  is  reganied  as  a 
metallurgical  necessity.  Germany's  supply  by  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  war  was  jiroliably  exhausted  .  .  .  altho  i)revious 
to  the  war  she  had  accumulated  large  quantities  of  high-grade 
ore  from  foreign  sources.  What  means  she  has  resorted  to  or 
what  substitutes,  if  any,  have  been  found  in  the  last  year  or  two 
are  unknown.  That  her  steel  has  been  of  inf(>rior  grade  as  a 
result  can  not  be  demonstrated;  at  least  the  rain  of  effective 
sliells  has  not  abated. 

'"The  iieace  treaty  with  the  He])ublic  of  the  Ukraine  has  opened 
up  to  Germany  large  quantities  of  high-grade  numganese  ore. 
The.se  deposits,  at  Nikopol  on  the  River  Dniei)er,  have  yielded 
one-fifth  of  the  total  outinit  of  Russia.  Of  probably  more 
importance  to  G<'rmany,  however,  are  the  manganese-mines  of 
the  Russian  Caucasus,  which  before  the  war  produced  one-half 
of  the  world's  supi)ly.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Germany 
forced  upon  Russia,  this  temtorj^  is  again  a  part  of  Turkey. 
Turkey  being  Gernumy,  these  vast  deposits  are  also  imder 
German  control. 

'"Before  the  war  only  40  per  cent,  of  Germany's  steel  out- 
put was  open-hearth,  while  57  per  cent,  of  it  was  Bes.semer. 
While  ferroinanganese  made  only  from  high-grade  ore  is 
essential  in  oix-ii-hcarth  i)racti.se,  spiegeh-isen  is  adequate  in 
Bessemer.  Therefore.  Germany's  manganese  problem  has  not 
been  as  acute  as  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  United  States 
under  similar  circumstances,  with  open-hearth  steel  so  greatly 
predominating.  Germany  has  abundant  supplies  of  manga- 
niferous  iron  ores;  so  has  the  United-States.  Germany  now  has 
opened  up  to  her  vast  supplies  of  high-grade  ore.  Th(>  United 
States  is  practically  dei)endent  on  Brazil.  Unless  some  metal- 
liu'^ical  solution  is  developed,  the  steel  industry  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  that  of  Germany; 
conceivably  it  might  be  in  peril. 

■*At  a  meeting  not  long  ago  of  the  German  steel  syndicate  the 
statement  was  niade  that  'a  safe  supply  of  iron  and  manganese 


ALCOHOL   AND   INSANITY 

I{rNKKNNESS  DOES  NOT  CAUSE  INSANITY, 
but  both  are  symptoms  of  degeneracy,  we  are  assured 
by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Burr,  of  the  University  of  Penu- 
syhania,  in  a  recently  published  addnjss.  Dr.  Burr  does  not 
hail  prohibition  as  the  great  cure  for  crime,  degeneracy,  and 
insanity.  Of  statistics  produced  to  show  how  it  has  decreased 
social  evils,  he  says: 

"One  can  prove  anything  by  statistics,  so  th(>y  are  of  no  \ahie 
and  I  shall  not  discuss  them,  tho  I  could  prove  by  statistics  that, 
since  the  mod(>rn  races  that  have  accomplished  the  most  have 

been  drinking,  even 
drunken  races,  drunken- 
ness is  a  good  thing — 
a  manifest  absurdity. 
The  explanation  is  that 
these  races  are  inherent- 
ly sui)erior,  and  that  the 
only  good  alcohol  did 
was  to  be  the  fool-killer, 
and  hence  rid  them  of 
their  weaklings.  The 
thought  of  prohibition- 
ists is  that  alcohol  is  the 
cause  of  degeneration; 
the  fact  is,  that  the 
craving  for  alcohol,  not 
its  use.  is  a  sign  of  de- 
generacy or  a  symptom 
of  insanitj',  which  itself 
is  a  disease  of  bad  pro- 
t()|)lasui.  No  healthj' 
youth  craves  alcohol,  no 
normal  young  man  wants  to  be  a  drunkard,  nor  does  he  ever 
become  one.  But  tho  degenerate  youth  does  crave  drink,  does 
not  care  whether  he  becomes  a  drunkard  or  not,  and  gets  a  sen- 
sation from  alcohol  that  the  normal  man  does  not  get.  Prohibi- 
tion has  never  been  enforced  for  any  length  of  time  and  if  it 
could  the  degenerate  would  continue  to  degenerate.  The  statis- 
tics proving  the  tremendous  improvement  in  prohibition  States 
are  fallacious.  I'hfi  hospital  statistics  are  of  no  value  as  proving 
anything,  because  what  tyi)e  of  insanity  is  most  common  in 
them  at  any  time  d(>peiids  upon  what  is  the  most  recent  scientifi- 
cally fashionabli>  disease.  To-day  it  is*  dementia  prcecox  in  most 
institutions,  and  the  euphemism,  'constitutional  inferiority,'  isre- 

l)lacing  the  brutally  frank  but  correct  word,  imbcn-ility 

"That  drunkenness  leads  to  great  evil  every  one  knows,  but 
the  way  to  deal  with  it  is  not  by  prohibition  but  by  public 
opinion,  which  is  stronger  than  any  law.  The  wicked  railroads 
and  the  other  criminal  employers  of  labor  have,  by  refusing  to 
employ  drinking  men,  done  and  are  doing  more  for  temperance 
than  all  the  laws  on  the  statute-books.  The  real  evil  of  alcohol- 
ism is  not  that  it  kills  its  victims,  but  that  they  drag  down 
others  with  them.  If  its  effects  could  be  confined  to  its  victims 
it  would  rid  the  world  of  useless  people  and  the  race  would  be 
improved.  There  is,  it  is  true,  one  type  of  degenerate  who  is 
made  more  normal  l^y  alcohol  and  other  drugs.  I  mean  that 
peculiar  memb(>r  of  the  genus  genius  who  is  saner  when  under 
the  influence  of  drugs  than  when  sober.  Sometimes  his  work 
is  world-important,  work  that  the  world  much  needs.  Now 
such  work  is  so  much  needed  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  men 
of  his  kind  should  somehow  or  other  be  encouraged.  They  are 
very  rare.  In  the  average  man  the  apparent  increase  in  mental 
power  in  certain  stages  of  intoxication  is  a  self-delusion. 

"One  of  the  alcoholics  who  deserves  sympathy  is  the  real 
periodic  drinker.  He  sometimes  is  a  man  of  unusual  ability; 
he  often  is  a  man  of  good  brain-power  and  morally  sound. 
Prohibition  might  save  him;  I  do  not  know.  1  have  not  treated 
enough  cases  of  the  genuine  dis«>ase  to  draw  any  conclusions. 
A  very  small  number,  when  permanently  deprived  of  alcohol, 
have  suffered  from  periodic  attacks  of  manic-depressive  insanity. 
But  the  real  periodic  drinker  is  not  frequent  enough  to  b<-  the 
problem  in  sociology  which  the  common  drunkard  is." 
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TO  CHT.  DOCTORS   NATIONAL   STANDING 

TKK  STHIKIXO  V\CT  that  AnuTicaii  jiu-difal  men 
liavc  no  l»gal  status  abroad  was  noted  in  an  arti<'l<! 
rorontly  quoted  iii  these  coluirins.  Sueh  status  must  l>e 
rc},Milatod  l)y  treaty,  and  the  United  States,  which  must  l)e  a 
j>arty  to  such  a  tn»aty,  has  at  present  no  power  to  hcense  physi- 
cians. A  national  body  enijrowered  to  license  medical  i)rac- 
titioners  in  all  parts  of  the  country  can  apparently  he  consti- 
tuted only  thri)Ugh  the  medium  of  a  Constitutional  amendment. 
This  Ix'injf  the  r-ase,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  since  191.') 
a  body  of  this  kind  has  existed  on  a  purely  voluntary  1>a-<is. 
It  examines  candidates  and  awards  certifi- 
cates; and  these  are  now  accepted  by  twelve 
different  States  in  lieu  of  their  own  medical 
examinations.  Twelve  others  have  agreed  to 
take  similar  action  whenever  authority  shall 
be  granted  by  their  several  legislatures.  It  is 
hop<'d  that  ultimately, in  this  Avay,the  board's 
certificates  will  entitle  their  holders  to  prac- 
tise medicine  anywhere  in  the  country,  and 
that  the  right  to  practise  in  foreign  countries 
may  also  be  obtained  through  reciprocity. 
From  a  leaflet  containing  a  pai)er  read 
recently  before  the  Clinical  Congress  of 
Surgeons  in  Chicago,  by  Admiral  W.  C. 
Braisted,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Unit^nl 
States  Navy,  we  quote  as  follow's: 

"Xot  only  does  the  exajuiiiation  of  this 
board  aid  largely  in  the  development  of  ma- 
terial for  the  Federal  servi<ies,  but  it  ad- 
ditionally i)rovides  for  the  futtn-e  adjustment 
of  the  juen  who  are  candidates  for  these  ser- 
A-ic4'S.  No  one  may  say  how  long  the  Avar 
will  last.  Young  men  going  into  the  services 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  or  in  the  reserve 
corps  of  either,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  retired 
from  military  duty,  ha\e  to  decide  on  a 
location  for  their  civil  practise.  Already  a 
number  of  States  hav(^  indicated  their  inten- 
tion of  accepting  the  licentiales  of  this  board 
on  registration  and  without  further  require- 
ments. OtluT  Slates  have  legislation  p(>nd- 
ing  to  satisfy  the  legal  requirements  covering  a  like  privilege. 

"The  fju't  that  six  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  board  are  in 
the  regular  service  of  the  Army,  tlie  Navy,  and  the  Public 
Health  service,  and  others  are  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps, 
makes  it  desirable  that  the  work  of  the  board  in  relation  to  the 
present  war-conditions  should  be  accentuated.  It  may  serve 
a  wid«'r  i)uri)os<(  if  authorized 

"The  l)oar(l  has  a  i)articular  value  to  the  services — as  w«'ll  as 
to  medieal  education,  in  that,  from  the  lu-ginning.  it  has  strest 
the  imi>ortanee  of  lal)oratory  tests  in  bacteriology  and  in  clinical 
medicine,  besides  the  practical  clinical  examinations  in  sm-gerv 
and  in  nwdiciiie.  If  its  oiwration  is  assured  by  the  sup[)ort  of 
medical-seliool  faculti«'s  and  by  the  profession  at  large,  it  may, 
through  the  advice  of  those  in  authority,  increase^  its  usefulness 
as  time  goes  on.  With  \\\v,  standardization  of  medical  «'tlu('a- 
tion,  of  |)Mblic-health  methods,  of  hosi)itals,  ami  their  correlated 
;u!tivities,  there  must  be  some  standard  for  testing  the  (|U!ililii-a- 
tions  of  those  men  who  are  coming  on  to  take  charge  of  tlw  i)rob- 
lenis  which  the  future  will  l>ring. 

"Hy  undiTtakirig  examinations  at  diffi-renl  great  eenlrrs.  this 
l>oard,  coo  I X  rating  with  th<^  faculties  of  the  leading  Jtiedical 
.schools,  will  ultimately  extend  its  oi)eration  until  it  may  reach  a 
statulard,  an<i  that  the  slantlard  at  which  it  aims. 

"The  test  of  the  graduates  of  tlie  Iwst  schools  and  the  best 
hospitals  will,  j)erhaps,  afford  some  criterion,  and  the  work  of 
the  board  nuiy  point  the  way  to  a  coordination  of  the  Inderal 
s«Tvi«'es  into  a  combined  educational  unit.  .Mready  the  sug- 
gestion has  come  tlint  the  opportunity  be  alTorded  for  y<)ung  men 
Ut  train  for  .i  medical  military  career.  This  board,  which  h;is 
successfidly  united  the  three  Federal  medical  servict's  in  a 
harnuMiious  body  working  f<ir  altruistic  standards  for  these 
services  and  for  medical  I'ducalioii  generally,  may  iu»int  the 
way  to  a  United  Si-rvii-e  .Medical  School —a  medical  West 
I'oint    or    .\nnapolis  -at    which    men    ma\    qmilify    for    medical 


military   service,   after  a    training   which   will   fit    them,   under 
excei)tional  conditions,  for  such  a  career." 


Co|>jii'.-lit.<l  l.v  ().  V.  Buck, 
THE  INVKNTOR  OF 

Garabed  T.  K. 


CONGRESS    AND   THE    COSMIC   FORCES 

THIO  IN'TKHATOM  IC,  cosmic  forces,  who.se  existence 
has  been  recognized  from  the  days  of  the  lamented 
Keely  even  unto  the  present,  have  been  pursued  uu- 
availingly  b.\-  many  hopeful  persons.  In  these  days  of  marvels 
it  is  hard  to  i)ro\  e  a  negative  in  the  case  of  any  kind  of  prospective 
wondi'r-wcu'king,  but  rep<'ated  failures  to  catch  and  tame  these 
interatomic  forces  have  made  most  of  the 
world  mildly  skeptical,  especiallj-  as  they 
have  long  been  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  glib- 
tongued  exi)loiter.  When  an  in\  (-ntor,  how- 
e\ cr,  who  i)rof esses  to  have  caged  and  tamed 
tliem  offers  to  demonstrate  the  fact  to  a  jury 
of  scientific  men,  at  his  own  exjK'nse,  and 
t  hen  to  present  his  devices  and  processes  to 
the  (lovernmcnt,  it  would  Ix^  foolish  not  to 
acc«>pt.  This,  apparently,  is  what  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stjites  has  done  to 
Mr.  CJarabed  T.  K.  Ciragossian,  inventor. 
We  quote  from  an  editorial  in  The  Scientific 
Amirican  (New  York): 

"This  inventor  claims  to  have  discovered 
a  way  to  utilize,  without  burnmg  of  fuel  or 
other  <'xpenditiu'e  of  labor  or  material,  what 
lie  calls  'free  energy.'  He  proposes  that  the 
(iovernmeut  investigate  the  matter,  at  his 
exi)ense.  tlirough  fully  competent  and  projjiT- 
ly  accredite<l  .scientists;  and  he  wishes,  if 
their  report  be  favorable,  to  assign  to  the 
I'nited  States  the  rights  of  u.se  in  his  inven- 
tion, to  the  end  that  we  nuiy  employ  it  to 
bring  about  the  end  of  the  war. 

"]Mr.  Giragossian  has  received  more  atten- 
tion than  is  usually  accorded  to  those  who 
bring  forward  schemes  for  ending  the  war 
at  seven  o'clock  to-niorrow  morning.  .  .  . 
[lie]  came  to  Washington,  he  .<aw,  and,  with 
his  silver-tongued  eloquence,  he  conquered. 
So  runs  the  olVicial  version.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  confronted 
with  a  proposition  like  this,  th»>re  Avas  r<>ally  but  one  thing  for 
(\)ngress  to  do.  No  matter  how  absurd  it  seems  on  its  face, 
no  nuitter  Avhat  its  source,  such  an  offer  can  not  be  flouted. 
We  are  tuititled  to  i)r<)teet  ourselves  against  a  man  who  tries 
to  .sell  us  something;  but  when  he  offers  to  h>t  us  decide  whether 
we  Avant  Avhat  he  has,  and.  if  Ave  do.  to  give  it  to  us-  well,  tht-re 
can  ))e  no  argument.  We  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain,  and  Ave  .simi)ly  have  to  pay  attention.  That,  indeed, 
is  Avhat  Ave  have  done;  at  the  present  nu)ment  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  two  bodies  of  Congress,  enacting  into  law  Mr. 
(iiragossian's  i)roj)osals,  is  someAvhere  along  the  legislative 
main-line,  and  Avill  iirestimably  reach  in  due  course  the  termi- 
nus at  Aviiich  the  l'resi<lent  wijM's  his  jmmi  and  attaches  his  sig- 
natUH".  ( 'ongress  would  lia\  e  done  Avell  to  a  i)ol()gize  less  profusely 
for  this  action,  for  apology  was  not  called  for. 

"Let  it  be  <>mphasized  again  and  again,  howeAiT.  that  this 
in  no  way  biiuls  the  United  States  to  Mr.  Giragossian.  an«i, 
alu)v<'  all,  that  it  in  no  Avay  constitutes  otiicial  indorsement 
or  ac<'eptanc(>  or  ap|)ro\al  of  his  claims.  Indeed.  Avhat  these 
are  is  absolutely  not  known,  for  the  good  and  suflicient  reas<»n 
that  Mr.  Giragossian  won't  t<>ll.  In  this  he  is  hardly  to  blame; 
for  if  we  had  a  valid  invention  which  would  do  what  he  claims 
liis  will  do,  Ave  should  prol)ably  beha\»>  just  al)out  as  he  has 
belia\ed.  But  it  is  always  given  to  discuss  possibilities  and 
l)robabilities;  an<l  A\'e  maA'  ther»>fon'  i)ro<'eed  to  this  phas(>  of 
the  matter.  * 

"The  worthy  .\rmeiiian.  in  what  litth>  he  has  said  about  his 
invention,  as  disliniruislied  from  the  reams  of  stulT  he  has  had 
to  say  about  himself,  has  seemingly  altemi)ted  to  give  the 
im|)ression  that  li(>  has  hit  upon  sonu'  schiMue  for  commercial 
utili/ation  of  the  cosmic  l'ore«>s  for  harni>ssing  th»'  power  that 
makes  the  world  go  round  and  llu'  heavenly  bodies  move  in 
their   paths.      "Free   energy'   could    mean   this,   and   we   fail   to 


Wasliiri-u.ii,  I)    C. 
'FKKK  KXICKUA', 

Giragossian. 
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see  what  else  it  could  mcjin.  Hut  until  the  proU'ijc  of  Boston's 
distinfruished  puldic  ser\'ants  condescends  to  tell  ns,  in  intelli- 
gihl((  terms,  just  w  liat  lie  proposes  to  do,  Ave  can  not  discuss  his 
st^heine  adeciuately.  We  can,  hoAvever,  point  out  that  almost 
certainly  he  is  on  a  par,  as  far  as  proj)er  de\elopment  of  working 
details  is  concerne<l,  Avith  another  Bostonian — or  can  it  be  that 
he  himself  is  the  one? — Avho  Avas  anonymously  reported  to  us 
sev<>ral  years  ajifo  as  i)rei)ared  to  retard  the  eartli  in  its  rotation 
and  imiKjund  the  ener<ry  thus  n-leased. 

"Of  course,  human  labor  and  the  burning  of  fuel  and  the 
various  other  })erformaiici's  Avhich  cost  luojiey  are  not  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  manifestation  of  power.  (JraAity  and  atomic 
forces  and  electricity  and  magnetism  and  the  tremendous 
energy  of  the  sun's  radiation  act  all  the  time,  regardless  of  our 
will  or  our  works.  But  a\  hen  avc  try  to  direct  one  of  these 
forces  Ave  ha\e  ahvays  heretofore  had  to  do  so  by  ai)plicatiou 
of  another  fore*',  ])ut  into  play  by  our  Avill  and  works  in  a  way 
that  d<x'S  cost  us  labor  and  material.  If  Mr.  Cliragossian,  Avith 
his  nondescript  colle<'tion  of  character  Avitnesses,  as  lacking  in 
Bcientitic  standing  as  their  protege,  A\ants  us  to  belicAe  that 
he  has  found  an  escap<'  from  this  stern  necessitj' — Avell,  he  asks 
too  much." 


and  movies  are  still  urging  the  production  of  these  articles. 
Supj)lies  already  on  hand  may  be  distributed  by  Red-Cross 
chapters  for  local  use  through  the  charitable  organizations." 


TRENCH -CANDLES  NOT  NEEDED  —  Wojuen's  magazines 
and  Sunday  supph-ments.  says  The  Forecast  (XeAV  York,  March), 
have  b(K)n  urging  the  wholesale  making  of  candles  to  be  burned 
in  the  trenches  abroad.  The  materials  Avere  closely  rolled  strips 
of  newspaper  that  Avere  afterAvard  soaked  in  melted  tallow  or 
parattin.     It  goes  on: 

"Thousands  of  these  candles  have  been  juade.  al)sorl)ing  in 
their  constniction  many  ounces  of  a  alua))le  fats,  and  noAv  comes 
a  request  from  the  .Vmerican  Red  Cross  that  the  folloAving 
announcement  be  given  if  jmssible  as  Avide-spread  ]niblicity  as 
was  the  item,  Avhich  set  fingers  working  on  something  that  proves 
to  be  impractical  because  of  jM-esent  conditions:  Trench- 
candles,  or  ration-heaters,  can  not  be  sent  to  Europe.  This  de- 
cision is  based  on  a  cablegram  from  Major  Muri)hy,  reporting 
the  results  of  iuAcstigation  in  France.  They  are  doubtless 
useful  in  the  trenches  and  can  be  made  to  adAantage  by  Avomen 
and  (children  in  Europe,  but  not  here,  three  thousand  miles  from 
the  front.  The  cargo  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red  Cross  is 
so  limited  that  only  the  absolutely  essential  supplies — surgical 
dressings,  food,  warin  clothing — can  be  shipped.  KnoAvledge  of 
this  situation  must  be  given  Avide   i)ul)licity,   since   magazines 


HOW   METALS   MIGRATE 

THE  PATHS  FOLLOWED  by  imported  metals  on  their 
A\ay  to  the  United  States  are  shoAvn  plainly  on  a  chart 
I)repared  and  published  by  The  EngiaeeriiKj  and  Mining 
Journal  (New  York,  ISIarch  23)  and  reproduced  on  this  page. 
Says  this  paper: 

"With  chang(!s  so  kaleidoscopic  as  those  of  the  jireseiit, 
moAements  of  ocean-borne  traffic  change  radically  from  year 
to  year.  "  Thus.  im]jorts  of  zinc  ore  into  the  United  States  from 
Australia  and  Si)ain  ceased  in  1917,  for  the  reason  that  the  rise 
in  freight-rates  no  longer  ])ermitted  them.  A  considerable 
tonnage  of  zinc  ore  Avas  carried  in  1917  from  China  to  San 
Francisco,  and  thence  oAcrland  to  the  smelttTs,  ])ut  that  move- 
ment also  has  ceased. 

" Ferromanganese  is  no  longer  brought  from  Europe^  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  Europe  Avants  to  obtain  it 
from  us.  We  still  get  some  tin  from  Singapore  Aia  British  ])orts. 
but  to  a  more  and  more  extent  our  tin  importations  are  coming 
directly  from  Singapore,  Banca.  etc.  In  the  main,  this  nioAc- 
ment  of  tin,  and  similarh'  of  antimony  and  tungsten,  is  in  ships 
going  to  VancouA'er  and  San  Francisco.  From  those  ))()rts  the 
commodities  are  either  canned  overland  or  else  are  taken  in 
ships  steaming  doAvn  the  coast  and  passing  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  However,  there  is  some  tin,  esj)ecially  from  Banca. 
and  other  Eastern  products  that  are  carried  in  shi])s  traAcling 
directly  from  the  Far  East  to  the  Panama  Canal.  From  Xcav 
Caledonia  chromite  comes  to  this  country  both  via  the  Panama 
Canal  and  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  the  only  smelter  which 
is  obtaining  nickel  matte  from  that  quarter  brings  it  into  Pacific- 
ports  and  th<>nce  oa  erland. 

"The  considerable  importation  of  copper,  coi)i)er  matte,  etc., 
from  South  Africa  comes  directly  to  Atlantic  ports.  Some 
products  of  the  Far  East,  such  as  graphite  and  mica,  come 
to  New  York,  both  a  ia  Suez  and  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"The  largest  tonnage  of  imported  minerals  coming  into  the 
United  States  consists  of  pyrites,  manganese  ore,  and  nitrate  of 
soda.  Among  the  metals,  copper,  tin,  and  antimony  stand  in 
about  the  order  mentioned." 
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NETTLE-CLOTH   IN   GERAL4NY 

THE  REPORT  that  the  German  textile-mills  are  using 
the  fiber  of  the  common  stinging  nettle  to  make 
cloth  is  received  with  some  degree  of  reserve  b}-  The 
Textile  World  Journal  (New  York).  The  advantages  of  this 
material  for  textile  purposes  liavo  })een  set  forth  by  various 
writers  in  times  past,  btit  apparentlj^  not  with  judgiiuwit, 
The  Journal  thinks,  and  our  information  regarding  the 
present  use  in  Germany  h'aves  us  in  ignorance  on  some  im- 
portant points.  ;  The  -writer  believes  that  nettle-fiber  can  be 
used  onh'  for  cordage  or  coarse  fabrics,  or  mixed  with  oilier  fiber 
as  an  adulterant  undtir  the  prossiire  of  necessity.  That  any 
spacies  of  nettle  could  possibly  furnish  fib.^r  capable  of  compet- 
ing with  cotton,  flax,  or  wool 
he  <loi>s  not  regard  as  within 
the  bounds  of  probability.  We 
read: 

"Doubtless  some  of  the 
claims  have  come  frojn  writers 
who  do  not  recognize  the  ditftr- 
ence  in  length  between  col  ton 
and  linen,  or  understaiui  tne 
capabilities  of  textile  macliiiies. 
The  German  stat(!  company 
formed  to  exploit  the  common 
nettle  ought  to  be  Wc^U  in- 
formed, l)ut  it,  when  raising 
capital  in  191(>,  began  by 
likening  nettle-cloth  to  goods 
made  with  American  cotton. 
Mixed  with  avooI,  the  woven 
product  was  said  to  be  soft, 
hardly  distinguishable  from 
woolen,  much  clieaper  and 
more  easily  dyed.  In  the 
common  way  of  company 
promot(>rs,  th(\v  lauded  their 
material  as  suitable  for  tine 
purposes,  furniture  covers, 
plush,  and  suitings,  altho  it  is 
probably  a  hundred  lijn(>s 
more  fit  for  the  coarsest  of  us<'s. 
While  tliere  is  reason  to  l)e- 
lieve  tliat  netth'-fiber  is  us(>d 
in  place  of  better  stuff,  then; 
is  little  to  show  that  it  is  (-mphncd  ui)ou  a  really  large  scale. 

"The  nettl<!  is  being  cultivated  under  the  care  of  a  company 
and  the  Ministries  of  War  and  .\griculture,  and  their  business  is 
to  supi)ly  plants.  Th<'se  have  to  ]w  planted  individually  upon 
specially  i)Iowed  land  at  a  time  of  year  when  farm  labor  is 
wanted  for  jnore  profitabl(>,  cro|)s,  and  to  be  harvested  wh(>u 
the  food  crops  are  also  ripe;.  Tlui  purchas(>  price  is  14  juarks 
IXT  212  pounds,  and  <mtof  ev«'rv  1(K)  pounds  of  cultivated  stalks 
there  can  be  recovered  al)out  liO  pounds  of  liber.  The  yield 
is  three  tijnes  that  of  the  wild  nettle,  and  the  filler  is  of  coarse 
bast  from  betwe<Mi  the  bark  and  tlie  wood. 

"One  of  the  processes  for  extracting  tht*  filx-r  is  tliat  of  Dr. 
Iiicht<'r,  of  Vienna  University,  who  first  ste<'ps  and  then  roasts 
the  sti'Jns,  obtaining  a  cojnbination  of  fiber  and  woody  matter 
that  is  said  to  be  used  in  six  rope-factories,  tin-ee  jute-mills,  and 
one  cotton-spinning  mill.  The  product  can  by  no  m<>ans  be 
regarded  as  a  fine  one  and  tlie  improved  proc('ss(>s  juentioned  in 
(lermaii  newspap<'rs  do  not  suggest  high  perfection.  Hy  adding 
flax  to  netth^- fiber,  wet  spun  yarns  have  been  ])roduced  up  to 
No.  14  and  dry  spun  up  to  Xo.  (i.  Whether  these  denominators 
belong  to  one  scale  or  another  the  yarns  an>  coarse. 

"N(>ttl<'s  have  been  exploited  also  in  Deiunark.  where  they  are 
harvest<!d  in  September  an<l  Octolwr  and  stacked  for  the  winter. 
The  lops  and  leaves  are  n-inoved  and  the  stalks  are  n'tted  like 
flax,  in  a  pond  for  fourteen  days,  or,  alternatively,  in  hot  watm- 
for  four  days.  ,\fter  being  dried  on  the  grass  the  stalks  are 
bruised  in  a  breaker  and  scutched  with  a  wooch-n  knife.  The 
filxT  is  then  hackled  ami  sent  forward  for  ro|)e-inaking  or 
spinning. 

"The  n-seniblance  to  the  flax  processes  is  obvious,  and  tin' 
descrii)tion  can  not  be  read  without  a  reminder  as  to  the  working 
of  another  form  of  netth-.  Kami*-  is  the  bast  of  a  slingless  nettle 
which    has    lie -n    iiuinufaclured    extensivelv    in    (Jermiun     .ind 


western  EuroiX'.  The  \egetable  guiu  in  ramie  is  disclurged 
either  by  putrefaction  or  by  chemical  means.  The  retting 
process,  besides  requiring  large  quantities  of  water,  has  proved 
an  almost  intolerable  public  nuisance.  The  chemical  reagent 
generallj'  employed  is  caustic  soda,  an  article  that  is  scarce  in 
war-time,  and  is  accountable  verj-  often  for  the  ruin  of  ramie 
goods. 

"We  are  far  fronx  hearing  everything  about  nettle-cloth,  and 
there  are  certain  tilings  that  any  intelligent  man  would  hke  to 
know.  Does  nettle-culture  paj'  the  cidtivator?  Does  the  prep- 
aration of  the  fiber,  with  removal  of  the  straw  and  bark,  cost 
an  excessive  sum  and  create  great  pubUc  ofi'ense?  When  the 
fiber  is  obtained  does  it  show  marked  difference  between  the  butts 
and  the  tips?  Does  the  i)resence  of  knots  in  the  plant  signif\- 
trouble  in  textile  working?  Is  a  perfect  separation  of  one  filx'r 
from  another  achieved,  and  is  there  trouble  with  shive  and  straw 

in  stuff  supposed  to  Ik»  clean? 
When  the  filler  is  spun  and 
\\(nen  are  the  goods  excep- 
tionally lirittle,  and  is  the 
buyer  liable  to  find  that  fer- 
mentation in  the  stock,  pro- 
tracted retting,  or  chemical 
reaction  has  turned  the  goods 
tender? 

"All  or  am'  of  the  defects 
indicated  by  these  queries  an> 
to  be  expected,  and  tho.se  who 
avoid  them  ,are  entitled  to 
take  some  credit  to  them- 
selves. 

"If  the  credit  is  not  taken, 
then  the  general  presum|>- 
tion  that  this  makeshift  jna- 
terial  is  full  of  flaws  is  to  a 
certain  extent  justified.  The 
direct  evidence,  such  as  it  is, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  that 
the  G<>rmans,  Danes,  Austri- 
ans,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  the 
Swiss,  have  found  nettle-tilH-r 
to  be  .something  that  can  be 
mixed  in  with  sup;Tior  ma- 
terials at  a  pinch,  or  that  can 
])e  convened  into  cordage  and 
coars<>  fal)rics." 


By  ^'ouitrsy  .  C    "Aiut  iiian  I'orcsMy,"   \Va.shiiiytou.   Pi. 

ROBBER-CRAB   CTJMBINC    FOK   HIS   DIN.VEH. 


CRAB  THAT  CLIMBS  TREES 

— That  the  robber-  or  coco- 
nut-crab really  climbs  trees  is  asserted  by  II.  .V.  Ziiunierman, 
writing  in  Americnn  Forestry  (Washington).  This  crab,  ho 
says,  has  been  known  for  some  centuries,  but  until  lately  doubts 
have  existed  whether  it  actually  climbs  trin-s  to  reach  the  coco- 
nut.    He  goes  on: 

"The  inctiu'e  shown  liere,  taken  on  Christinas  l.vland,  .^^hould 
do  away  with  all  unct>rtainty  on  this  point.  The  apjiearaiice 
of  these  giant  creatine's  crawling  through  the  woods  makes  one 
feel  decidedly  creepy.  The  animals  are  easily  frightened,  and 
scuttl(>  off  backward  at  the  slightest  alarm.  They  live  not 
only  on  coconuts,  ])ut  feed  on  fruits  of  various  kinds,  esju'cially 
those  of  th(>  sago-palin.  while  carrion  of  all  sort.s — even  the 
bodies  of  their  own  relatives — do  not  come  amiss.  At  one 
time,  when  rats  swarmed  in  the  forest  at  night,  the  crabs  re- 
stricted their  depredations  to  tht>  da\  light  hours;  but  now  that 
rats  have  disapp -ared,  even  at  night,  camp  utensils  are  not 
safe  from  their  claws.  In  fact,  they  ha\e  b(>en  known  to  carry 
away  cooking  utensils,  bottles,  and  clothes.  Tlie  robber-crab's 
method  of  carrying  coconuts  is  to  strip  them  of  their  husks  and 
then  to  hold  the  nut  under  some  of  its  wnlking  h'gs.  while  it 
n't  ires,  raised  high  on  tlu>  tips  of  thos(>  legs  not  used  for  this 
purpose.  Darwin  has  graphically  (lescrit)ed  how  it  tears  tbi« 
husk  from  tli(>  coconuts  and  hammers  on  (he  round  depres- 
sions at  on(>  end  until  entrance  is  (effected.  Tliis  crab  lives  in 
a  hole  in  (he  earth  under  trees,  lining  its  burrow  with  the 
fibers  of  the  coconut  husks.  It  has  an  almost  lunglike  modi- 
fication of  (he  gill  cavity  for  breathing  air  directly,  yet  visits 
the  sea  annually  in  droves  to  spawn.  In  climbing,  this  crab 
scarcely  uses  its  large  claws,  but  clings  to  the  tree  with  the 
sharp  points  of  its  walking  legs.  It  can  also  climb  almost  \erti- 
c!il  rock  faces." 
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WHY   SEND   WHEAT? 
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NY      ONE      IN      THIS 

COUNTRY    ivho   can    get 

along  with  less  wheat,  and 

is  not  doing  so,  is  heljnng  the  German 

cause. 

Does  that  statenieiit  sound  ex- 
treme? If  so,  think  over  the  words 
of  an  inteUigent  but  outspoken  per- 
son who  knew  the  facts  in  the  case: 
"The  jierson  who  knoivs  he  ought 
to  use  less  wheat,  and  could  use  less, 
and  doesn't  use  less,  ought  to  be  in 
Berlin  or  in  an  internment-camp, 
for  as  a  loyal  American  he  is  a 
failure!" 

Plain  speaking,  this.  But  study 
the  sitiuition  from  ever3-  angle,  and 
see  whether  you  think  that  state- 
ment exaggerated. 

Here  are  some  of  the  angles: 
(/)    Why    the    Allies     (especially 
France)    must    have    tvheat  from  us 
during  the  next  few  months. 
(J)    W  hy  wheat  shipped  fro)n  somewhere  else  will  not  do  as  well. 
(3)    Why  other  foods  cannot  be  sent  instead  of  tvheat. 
(/f)    Why  there  is  no  other  way  for  its  to  send  the  wheat  required 
except  to  reduce  our  own  consumption  to  a  large  degree. 

(J)  Why  this  should  not  be  considered  as  a  sacrifice  hut  as  a 
great  opportunilif — to  do  our  dutif  and  to  help  in  winning  the  icar. 

1.  THE  INCREASED  DEMANDS  UPON  US  — The  Allies 
have  not  their  own  normal  before-t he-war  wheat  crops.  This 
has  l)een  due  to  crop  failures,  to  lack  of  fertilizer,  and  because 
the  men  and  horses  formerly  at  work  on  farms  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  military'  operations.  France  and  Italy  have  suffered 
crop  failures.  And  estitnates  show'  that  in  France  wheat  crops 
have  been  reduced  over  ").'i  per  cent,  from  their  prewar  totals. 

Obviously,  therefore,  France  must  make  up  the  wheat  de- 
ficiencv  from  somewhere.     And  it  must  be  from  us. 

2.  THE  SUPPLY  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES  —  Why  will 
not  wheat  shipped  from  somewhere  else  do  as  well? 

It  woidd;  l)ut  to-day  it  is  either  impossible  or  unwise  to  try 
to  get  the  wheat  from  other  sources.  The  chikk  kkason  is  the 
WORLD  sHonTA(;K  ov  SHIPS.  There  is  wheat  in  Australia  and 
India,  but  no  ships  a\ailable  to  carry  it  aU  the  Avay  to  France, 
no  time  to  waste  on  that  long  haul.  Some  people  say:  Why 
not  send  wheat  from  Argentina?  Even  if  that  were  now  ])ossi- 
ble,  woidd  it  be  wise?  The  distance  to  France  is  twice  as 
great  from  Argentine  j)orts  as  from  ours.  This  means  that  one 
wheat  ship  can  make  twice  as  many  trips  from  here  in  a  given 
time  as  she  could  from  Arg(>ntina — Cian  carry  twice  as  much 
wheat  during  that  jwriod.  Putting  it  another  way,  with  only  a 
limited  number  of  shij^s  available,  carrying  wheat  across  from 
.iVrgentina  means  that  there  will  be  just  that  many  less  ships 
at  hand  to  transport  our  troops  and  their  supplies  across.  Thus, 
shipping  wheat  from  our  ports  will  result  directly  in  being  able  to 
send  more  soldiers  immediately. 

Moreover,  the  new  crop  of  wheat  in  Argentina  is  not  yet 
ready.  Canada,  needless  to  say,  is  already  sending  every  ounce 
she  can.  Therefore,  if  the  .VlUes  are  to  have  the  wheat  they  need, 
it  must  come  from  us. 

3.  WHY  SUBSTITUTES  CAN  NOT  BE  SENT— Some  foods, 
such  as  i)otatoes,  occupy  too  much  space  in  proportion  to  their 
nourishment.  But  people  often  ask:  Why  not  send  corn 
instead  of  wheat?  The  chief  reason  at  present  is  because  for 
two  months  after  the  first  of  April  cjirn  will  not  keep  during  ship- 
ment abroad,  for  that  is  the  germinating  season.  Wheat,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  durable  grain. 

-Vnd,  tho  some  do  not  realize  it,  the  Allies  have  been  using 
much  corn  in  their  bread,  as  high  as  30  per  cent.,  a  far  larger 
adiULxture  than  we  ha\e  uni\ersally  adopted. 

And  every  one  should  realize  that  to  ask  the  French  nowaday  s 
to  eat  more  wlieat  sul)stitutes,  such  as  corn,  rice,  or  oats,  is  noth- 


ing less  than  loading  upon  them  extra  burdens  which  we  might 
easily  shoulder.  While  the  French  are  under  the  cruel  strain  of 
war — for  over  three  years  giving  their  very  heart's  blood  in  fight- 
ing for  the  ideals  wliich  mean  as  much  to  America  as  to  France 
— it  is  brutally  selfish  to  force  them  to  change,  by  a  hair's  breadth 
more  than  is  necessary,  the  diet  they  have  been  accustomed  to. 
The  American  people,  3,000  miles  from  the  thunder  of  war,  can 
easily  enough  use  substitutes  for  wheat,  such  as  oats,  rice,  or 
com.  They  are  just  as  nutritious.  Of  course,  wheat  bread  is 
the  most  white  and  moist.  But  can  not  ease-loving  American 
men  at  home  give  up  a  little  whiteness  and  moisture  in  their 
meals  when  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  are  giving  up  their 
lives?  Can  not  American  women  change  some  of  their  cooking 
and  eating  habits  while  their  French  sisters  are  taking  the  place 
of  horses  to  drag  a  plow  in  order  to  raise  more  food?  Is  it  true 
that  American  patriotism  goes  no  deeper  than  cheering  the  flag? 
More  than  half  the  families  in  this  country  bake  their  own 
bread.  It  is  easy  enough  for  them  to  change  their  diet.  In 
France  the  people  of  each  village  are  supplied  wdth  bread  from 
the  village  bake-shop.  Would  you  ask  any  woman  of  those 
villages  to  add  to  the  length  of  her  working  day,  experimenting 
with  substitutes,  baking  corn  bread  or  cooking  rice  and  oatmeal, 
with  coal  at  $135  a  ton! 

4.  WHY  WE  MUST  EAT  LESS  WHEAT  — The  answer  is 
simple:  We  must  send  the  necessary  wheat.  And  the  only 
way  to  get  it  to  send  is,  as  a  nation,  to  eat  less  wheat  than  we  used  to. 
Not  merely  a  Uttle  less,  a  great  deal  less.  In  peace  we  had  to 
feed  our  own  population  of  over  105,000,000.  Now,  in  addition,  we 
have  to  provide  for  an  extra  25,000,000  people  of  the  AlUes.  But 
our  last  wheat  crop  was  low,  and  the  demands  upon  it  have  already 
greatly  reduced  the  wheat-supply.  Before  the  war  this  country  used 
to  consume  about  42,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  tnonth.  Uidil  the 
next  harvest  we  shall  have  to  cut,  as  a  nation,  to  20,000,000  bushels  a 
mordh,  or  less,  in  order  to  supply  the  Allies  ivith  what  they  must  have. 

This  can  only  be  accomplished  if  aU  who  are  able  will  eat 
little  or  no  wheat  in  any  form.  "All  who  are  able."  This 
means  nearly  every  one.  But  the  fact  that  some  can,  not  or  will 
not  makes  it  all  the  more  essential  that  every  one  who  can  should 
cut  his  use  of  wheat  as  low  as  possible.  Many  are  going  with- 
out wheat  altogether. 

5.  WHY  AN  OPPORTUNITY— l^/t?/  should  going  xvithout 
wheat  and  sending  it  to  the  Allies  be  considered  not  as  a  sacrifice, 
but  as  a  great  op  port  unity? 

The  more  wheat  we  go  without,  the  more  we  can  send.  And 
the  more  we  send,  the  few^er  graves  of  our  boys  and  the  Allies 
there  will  be  in  France.  What  word  is  to  be  applied  to  those  who 
allow  their  selfishness  to  cause  the  death  of  others? 

Here  are  your  two  choices:  self-forgetful ness  and  loyalty  to  your 
country  and  your  Allies,  or  selfish  indifference  and  what  amounts 
to  aid  and  comfort  to  Germany.     Which  do  you  choose? 

And  if  you  choose  wrong,  what  ai'e  you  going  to  be  able  to 
say  to  our  boys  when  they  come  home — some  of  them?  And 
what  are  they  going  to  say  to  you? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Where  is  Argentina? 

2.  Draw  a  map,  or  diagram  on  sc<dc,  showing  how  much  time  is 
wasted  in  shipjdng  wheat  from  there  to  France? 

3.  Which  country  raises  most  wheat:  England,  France,  or  Italy? 

4.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  Allies  to  have  on  hand  a  reserve  of 
wheat? 

5.  Do  you  know  anybody,  either  in  your  family  or  outside,  who  does 
not  understand  the  wheat  situation  and  the  reasons  why  peojde  must 
cat  less  wheat?     If  so,  have  you  tried  to  e.rplain  the  matter  to  them? 

6.  What  steps  liove  your  family  recently  taken  to  cut  dou-n  their 
use  of  wheat? 

7.  How  much  wheat  a  week  is  being  used,  at  your  house?  If  tjoa 
don't  know,  find  out. 

8.  Why  is  failure  to  provide  the  .illies  with  food  a  help  to  Ger- 
many?    Mention  several  ways. 

0.  Do  you  know  any  one  who  uses  more  wheat  tha/i  he  needs 
and  still  claims  to  be  heljring  win  the  war? 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


LITERARY  GEMS  FOR  THE  BRITISH  RED  CROSS 
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WHILE  WE  HAVE  HEEX  GIVING  BOOKS  to  our 
soldiers  tlu'  Britisli  have  been  gi^"ing  books  and  manu- 
scripts to  their  ]{ed  Cross.  It  has  developed  that 
some  of  our  pifis  must  have  l»e(>n  aeeompanied  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  the  lunihei-  wliich  liad  eunilMnd  irarrcls  and  eiij)lt(>ards 
had  finally  bttaUen  itself  on 
what  we  eajole  «»urs«lves  into 
believing  an  errand  of  nierey. 
What  the  soldiers  could  do  with 
government  rej)orts,  old  sermons. 
and  musty  works  on  theology 
we  have  not  concerned  oursehcs 
greatly  witii  asking.  Ilap|)i]y  a 
good  supj)ly  of  other  n>a<la)>l( 
matter  has  also  gone  on  to  our 
defenders.  Perhaps  st)nic  of  us 
at  a  loss  how  to  clioose  ha\«' 
welcomed  Mr.  l{oose\elt's  sug- 
gestions of  Dickens's  'Our 
Mutual  Friend"  and  Scott's 
"Guy  Mannering"  and  "The 
Antiquary."  It  was  rxoX  things 
easily  parted  with  that  the  Brit- 
ish lied  Cross  has  been  asking, 
but  things  of  highest  worth  that 
wouhl  be  a  real  sacrifice  and 
would  bring  a  high  ])rice  in  a  .sale 
to  rais(^  Bed-Cross  funds.  Sir 
James  Barrie  and  ^Ir.  E.  \. 
l..ucas  were  jdaced  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  and  in  making  his 
appeal  for  gifts  the  fornu'r  "put 
a  new  face  on  tlu'  stereotyped 
appeal  for  helj)  when  he  wrote  to 
The  Times  and  crystallized  the 
occasion  into  a  new  and  un- 
expected word."  So  Avrites  Mr. 
J.  I*.  Collins  to  tlu-  Boston 
Tninxcript.  Sir  .James  |)ointe<]  to 
the  past  crazes  for  the  Hundred 
Best  and  tii(  Ihindred  Worst 
Books.  )uit  "what  it  now  re- 
mained for  the  |)ossessors  of  libraries  to  create  was  tlie  Hundred 
Best  Gaps."  It  is  said  tliat  "tlie  way  in  wliicli  collectors  of 
rare  volumes  and  manuscripts  ha\c  "caught  on'  to  the  idea 
shows  that  once  again  he  has  touched  the  universal  heart  and 
I>urse  l>y  taking  every  man  in  liis  htmior."      Mr.  Collins  writes: 

"It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  good  f<.rtune  not  merely  to  be 
loiiehefl  into  knocking  wliat  Elia  would  ha\c  called  ai>  "ey*- 
tooth'  out  of  m\  iilti(  library,  l)ut  to  be  rewarded  with  a  i)lea.><ant 
conversation  with  both  the.se  ehoice  sjtirits.  Whether  I  cliat- 
fcd  with  .Mr.  L\icas  in  his  onice  or  with  Sir.laims  in  his  delijrhlful 
flat,  the  verdict  was  the  .same.  "Fore  (iad,'  as  Dogberry  said, 
•they  were  both  of  a  tale.'  The  autlutr  of  •()\er  liemerton's' 
jMM.h-poohed  the  suggestion  that  anybody  wanted  to  know  what 
he  thought  of  the  .sah'  and  the  war  and  the  Ked  Cross  and  the 
rest  of  it;  all  it  wanted,  to  his  notion,  was  to  be  inl<reslc<l  in 
what  there  was  to  buy.  The  author  of  'Auhl  Licht  Idylls' 
gave  me  tea,  but  declined  to  talk  for  print,  and  nothing  would 
move  him.  lie  turned  over  numy  of  the  «hoice  things  in  the 
cat^h't:  to  come,  and  gave  me  .some  i  ngrossing  talk  about   the 
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Ji.\l<UIKS    .\LTO(il{.Vl'Hl(;    I'KodKKSS. 

Tliis    liil    of   a)il<il>i()(;i-ii])li.\'    w;is   niveii    by    Sir   J.   M .    l{;itiii'  lo  tin- 

Urili.sli   l{c<l  ('r()«;s,  jmd  some  one  wlio  hids  liisli  ciiiiukIi  in  tlic  fortli- 

coiiiiii^'  .silt'  will  own  a  tiiii((iie  pi'otlurtioii  I'roiii  lii>i  pen. 


givers  and  the  way  in  which  they  luul  all  come  together;    but 

the  burd<n  of  his  conver.siition  was  the  same  as  ^Mr.  Lncas'.s 

'go  and  study  the  things  themselves,  and  tell  your  readers  what  a 
chance  there  is  f<)r  every  one  to  ])ick  up  something  rare  and 
beautiftd,  and  i)aying  a  little  less  or  more  than  it  is  Morth,  simply 
for  the  benedt  of  the  world's  benefactors  in  this  war.' 

"So  I  persuaded  Mr.  Luca.*:  to 
take  me  tlu-ough  the  roomfuls  of 
books  .sent  in.  and  altho  lu'  has 
j)r()\cd  himself  the  finest  type  of 
connoisseur  and  critic  in  his 
anthologies  and  essays,  it  was 
almost  amusing  to  find  how  he 
deferri'd  to  everybody's  oi)inion 
but  his  own.  He  was  all  en- 
thusiasm for  Sir.bimes  Barrie's 
con  tribution.s—l;n-ge-|)a  per  copies 
of  Thrujiis*  and  "Quality  Street,' 
witli  delicious  in.scriptions  for 
the  occasion.  Here  is  the  longer 
one,  in  the  latter  book: 


At  six  'twas  IhiLs  I  wrote  ni>  name: 

J.  Barrie. 
At  twclv*!  it  \\i\s  not  (Utile  t)u-  .same: 

.lames  M.  Barrie: 
.•\t  tw«'iity,  thus,  -with  a  carc>.s: 

James  Matthew  Barrie. 
At  thirty  I  adiiiirod  it  les.s: 

.1.  M.  Barrie. 
At  forty-flfty  it  was  so: 

.1.  M.  B. 
And  soon  I  think  the  M,  will  m,: 

.1.  B. 
One  tear  for  twenty's  yoiithfnl.'^watik. 
.\nd  then  the  name  Ixvonies  a  blank. 

Mr.  Collijis  tried  to  get  Mr. 
Lucas  to  talk  about  his  own  gifts, 
but  the  elTort  only  restdted  in  a 
"duel  of  reticence,"  but — 

'"He  drew  my  attention  to  a 
great  panoramic  book  of  Chinese 
drawings  on  silk;  to  Queen  Alex- 
ajidra's  gift  of  a  fine  jnctun- 
book  wit  It  a  totiching  Ked-Cn)ss 
messiige  upon  the  title-page:  the 
set  of  her  husband's  Tudor 
Translations  from  Mrs.  Henley; 
;i  fiiH'  .set  of  Burton's  'Arabian 
Nights';  a  Baskerville  Milton; 
a  "Lodge's  Portraits';  a  coin- 
l>lete  .set  of  th»<  great  '0\f(»r<l 
has  gone;    a  third  and  a  bnirth  folio 
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Dictionary '  as  far  as  it 
Shakespeare;  a  "DaAid  Copi)erfield '  first  edition,  jiutographed 
by  Dickens  and  ])re.sented  to  his  frit>nd,  Charles  Mallnws. 
th(<  actor;  an  'Edinburgh'  Steven.son;  a  capital  set  of  the 
"  Waverley  Noxcls.'  an  el/.e\  ir  Bibh-  of  \i\{\'.\\  a  .set  of  the  rattling 
Sin-te<>s  books;  Dr.  Bodes  "  Rembrandt ';  many  tine  first  edilioits 
of  old  and  modern  authors,  from  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  down 
to  Bernard  Shaw  ;  thirty-three  first  editions  of  George  Eliot  in 
oih'  lot:  a  couple  of  Kleinscott  Chancers  («>ach  worth  eighty 
pounds  according  to  present-day  market  i)rices);  a  set  of  Lewis 
Ciirroll's  books,  inclmliug  the  inath(>matical  jtamphlets;  King 
Clmrles  the  First's  Prayer-book,  old  and  rare  editions  of  Boe- 
ejK-cio  and  various  classics;  and  a  liewildering  army  of  all 
tho.se  old  folio  jmd  "elephant'  albums  of  Hogarth  and  other 
pi<'toriaI  mjist«rpieces  which  are  so  rarely  |)rinte<l  now.  In 
short,  altho  the  l{e<l-Cross  books  will  not  eomi)are  with  the 
harvtst  in  great  sind  historic  sales  lik(>  those  of  the  lluth  and 
Dtinn  and  Phillips  collections,  it  is  rich  in  tiesirabh'  things 
po.ssessing  personal  and  intrinsic  as.soeiations,  and,  above  all, 
in  this  glamour  of  a  great  and  gemrous  occasion  in  the  midst  of 
an  ov  erwln  Imiii!^  w;ir." 


Thr   Litrmry   Ih^rsl  for     tpiil  2(K    I'HH 


first   tht'  letters,   etc.,  from 

son.  and    (a   rare   thine:  this)  ji 

hand  of  Alaric   Aiiloincltc;     many   hy 


The  collector  of  autofjrajjhs  will  fin«l  here  many  morsels  rich 
and  rare,  not  only  amouK  the  holograph  letters,  hut  also  tlie 
presentation  copies  of  the  books  of  famous  writers: 

"In  such  a  bewihlerinjr  array  it  is  not  easy  t«)  know  wliere  to 
begin.  But  we  an-  sjtfe  in  notin^r 
Napoleon.  Wellinjrton.  and  X 
complete  one  from  th< 
Goethe,  Garibaldi,  and  famous 
international  (i^rures;  holoj^n-aijlis 
by  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  iin- 
hup|)y  Major  Andn'.  and  Geortre 
\Vushiii{;ton  la  check  made  out 
in  favor  of  Gouxerneur  Morris); 
Byron  (a  po(>in  writ  ten  just  be- 
fore he  was  startinir  for  Lisbon^: 
Burns  (a  i)oem  of  three  ))aires 
to  Miss  Fontenelle  on  her  l)eiie- 
fit);  the  manuscript  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  "  f^ead.  Kindly  Li^dit  ': 
Longfellow,  one  being  a  verse  of 
'Excelsior.' and  another  a  letter 
on  Tom  Hood's  death,  describing 
a  visit  he  had  paid  him  in  life, 
along  with  Dii'keiis;  Low<'ll  let- 
ters dealing  with  Keats,  Scott. 
Wordsworth.  Tennyson.  and 
Browning  and  foretelling  the  fame 
of  Kudyanl  Kipling;  Charlotte 
Bronie;  (^ueeu  \'ictoria  discuss- 
ing the  national  feeling  about  her 
jubilee,  and  a  letter  from  that  fine 
spirit.  Grace  Darling,  and  all  the 
more  to  be  sought  because  she 
died  young  and  had  in  her  lonely 
and  heroic  life  scant  occasion  for 
corresi)on(Unce. 

"Here  we  have  (^sent  by  the 
Premier  himself)  the  manuscript 
notes  of  his  well-known  Avar- 
speeeh  to  the  labor  representa- 
tives when  he  said:  'We  must  go 
on  or  go  under.'  Not  far  away  is 
the  original  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig's 
"wired  re|)ly  to  the  cabinet's  mes- 
stige  of  congratidation  after  his 
victories  in  the  0<-tober  of  1917. 

"One  of  the  tn  asures  is  a  finely 
bound  c()[)y  of  Mr.  Ki|)ling's  earli- 
est littU'bookof  poems,  'Echoes,' 
publishiHl  at  Lahore,  and  here 
prefaced  by  a  three-verse  i)oem  of 
inscrii)tion  'to  Eveyln  from  H.  K.' 
There  are  du  Maurier  letters  and 
a  notebook  with  Fititrh  sketches 
and  materials,  and  a  drawing  of 

the  author  and  Whistler  coming  to  blows  over  the  ))assage  in  the 
first  edition  of  'Trilby'  which  had  to  be  supprest 

"The  Thackeray  letters  alone  in  the  sale  woidd  make  it  his- 
toric. They  are  in  p(!rfect  preservation,  all  of  tiiem.  and  rich 
in  personal  asswiation,  voiced  with  that  intimate  frankness 
which  was  a  st«'rling  element  in  his  character  and  a  source  of 
perpetual  fascination  among  his  iiuiiiy  friends.  Here  is  one  of 
several,  which  relates  a  ludicrous  and  "awful  adventun^'  in 
an  Ameriean  hotel,  concluding  with  an  amusing  com])arison  to 
the  i)arallel  '. scandal'  in  the  life  of  .\fr.  rirLin'rlc.  It  was  written 
to  Dickens's  biographer,  from  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  New  York, 
on  October  M,  IS.V),  and  begins  'My  dear  old  Forster.'     It  runs: 

"'I  am  likely  to  do  very  well  with  the  "  (Four)  Georges" — 
fire  off  to-morrow — i'\ery  seat  in  the'  house  taken — fire  away 
four  times  in  the  course  of  the  month,  putting  in  an  awful  sum 
of  money  for  those  girls  you're  so  good  to.  The  wehrome  and 
friendliness  of  the  people  here  touches  me  and  gives  me  a  choky 
.sort  of  feeling  of  gratitude.  They  have  more  tenderness  than 
we  ha\e  on  our  side 

■"I  have  had  one  awful  adventure  and  escape — last  night  at 
midnight,  sir,  I  got  my  key  at  the  bar,  came  into  my  .sitting- 
room  and  umlrest,  and  was  going  to  b(!d  when— don't  turn  the 
page  over  abruptly,  but  think  what  could  ha\e  happened  - 
when  a  sweet  voice  from  within  cried  out  "Georgyl"  ...  I'd 
got  into  the  second-floor  room  by  mistake — like  Dr.  IHchu-ick — 
1  made  a  dash  at  my  boots  and  other  garments  and  fled.  It's 
a  uiercv  I'm  hen-.' " 
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BAMSHED   GERMAN   BOOKS 

II K  PHRASE  MOST  FREQUENTLY  REPEATED 
in  our  recent  survey  of  German  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
.schools  of  America  was,  "We  are  not  making  war  u])oii 
a  language."  Some  of  the.se  speakers  will  doubtless  come  to 
see  in  time  that  tli(>  language  has  been  making  war  upon  us, 

tlio  its  weapons  have  been  subtler 
than  powder  and  shot.  Declar- 
ation of  hostilities  long  preceded 
the  first  days  of  April,  1917, 
and  we  have  only  just  recog- 
nized in  the  tweiity-on(>  German 
books  lately  excluded  from  the 
schools  of  New  York  and  the  no- 
torious "Im  \^aterland"  .some  of 
the  guns  that  liave  bt^en  trained 
ujwn  us.  The  fosterers  of  this 
warfare  have  not  even  tried  to 
conceal  the  objective  at  which 
they  aimed.  The  Philadel])hia 
Inquirer  quotes  from  a  book 
called  "Krieg,"  published  by 
Klaus  Wagner,  in  1906,  in  wliich 
the  writer  declares:  "Not  only 
North  Anierica,  but  the  whole  of 
America,  must  become  a  bulwark 
of  Germanic  Kultur,  perhaps  the 
strongest  fortress  of  the  Ger- 
manic races.  That  is  every  one's 
hope  who  has  freed  himself  from 
his  own  local  lOuropean  pride  and 
who  ])laces  the  race  feeling  above 
his  lo\o  for  home.  Also  South 
America  must  and  can  eiisily  be- 
come a  habitation  for  German  or 
Germanized  races."  The  Inquirer 
also  rejirints  a  ])aragraph  from 
an  article  written  by  Hubbe 
Schlieden,  in  the  Pan-German- 
Central  organ  as  far  back  as  190;}. 
It  runs: 


DU  MAURIER. 


This  iiu'iiu'iito  of  tlie  siutlior  of  "Trill)!-."  to  bo  sold   for  tlic  benefit 

of  I  lie  IJritish   Red  Cross,  recalls  tlie  famous  quarrel   lu'twecii   him 

and  "Whistlor,  who  tlirealeried  suit  if  a  drawiiifi  rei)r<'scmint;  iiim  as 

Jo  Sibley  was  not  supprest  from  tho  famous  romance. 


"It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
every  one  who  lo\es  languages 
to  see  that  the  future  language 
sj)okeu  in  America  shall  l>e 
German.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  keep  uj)  the  German 
language  in  America,  to  establish  German  uni\  ersities,  imi)rove 
the  schools,  introduce  German  newspapt'rs,  and  to  sc^e  that  at 
American  universities  German  professors  art^  more  capable 
than  their  English-s])eakiug  colleagues,  and  make  their  influ- 
ence felt  unmistakably  on  thought,  science,  art,  and  literature. 
If  Germans  bear  this  in  mind,  and  help  accordingly,  the  goal 
will  eventually  be  r<'ached.  At  the  present  moment  the  center 
of  German  intellectual  activity  is  in  Germany;  in  the  remote 
future  it  will  be  in  America.  The  Germans  th(>re  are  ])ioneers  of 
a  greater  German  culture,  which  we  may  regard  as  ours  in 
the  future.  Germans  only  need  to  grasj)  the  situation,  and  the 
future  is  theirs.  Let  them  show  that  they  mean  to  maintain 
Deutachtuin,  and  then  emigration  may  be  directed  toward 
America  with  impunity." 

The  twelve  German-language  texl-V»ooks  excluded  from  tho 
New  York  schools  by  Gustav  Straubenmiiller,  acting  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  are  named  by  the  New  York  Tribune, 
with  some  mention  of  the  features  that  have  rendered  them 
objectionable: 

"'Writing  and  Speaking  German,'  written  by  Pi'of.  Paul 
Pope,  of  Cornell  University,  published  by  the  Henrj-  Holt 
Company,  was  one  of  the  l)ooks  barre«i  from  the  high  schools 
in  the  order  issued.  This  book  was  attacked  by  Ambas- 
sador Cn'rard  in  a  speech  delivered  last  De(;ember.     Among  the 
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statements  that  he  found  ofiVnsive  was  (jennany  eomhines 
the  ad\anta§re  of  all  the  i)oliti<-iil  ;m(i  religious  systems  of  her 
lieighbors.' 

"This  hook  proelaims  the  imix-rial  doctrine  of  German 
>iupremaey  in  all  things,  seeks  to  ineiilcate  helief  in  the  neces- 
sity for  German  expansion,  and  praises  all  thinsrs  German  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States.  This  ))ook  was  on  the  list  ex- 
posed by  the  New  ^'ork  Tribuin.  Most  of  the  twelve  vanished 
volumes  contained  pictures  of  the  Kaiser  with  upstanding 
niusta<'hes  and  his  shrivfled  arm  cai-efully  cauiouMaged  as  usual. 
But  the  most  ott'ensise  i)arts  of  I  heir  contents  were  subtle  refer- 
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A    KKKNCIl    VIKW    (»!•'   THE    \S \K. 

Afti'i-  six  iiioiitlis  ill  tlie  trenclies  ;i   wounded    soldier  at  lionic  reflects: 
war  lU'ittuT  my  wife  nor  my  home  seemed  to  me  so  attractive. " — Drawn 


\i'X    Kreiieli  :irlis(s.  s;i.\s  llu'  writ  er  of  llie  art  icle  on  the  opposite  pat;e.  "  are  alway.s  serious." 


ences  to  German  in\  incibilily  and  tlic  Kal  iKrlaiid's  glory.  The 
other  books  eliminated  were: 

'■■\'om  Gro.s.stn  Konig  und  .VikIcich  '  lAlxnit  the  Great  King 
and  Other  Things"),  written  by  Bet/  and  |)ul)iislied  by  the 
American  Book  Company. 

""Vom  Krster  Bis  /.uin  Lei /.ten  Scliuss'  cFroin  the  First  to 
the  Last  Shot  '),  by  Waclienhau.sen,  and  i)ul>lislied  In-  the 
Ma<Mnillan  Company.  This  liook  deals  with  events  of  the 
Franco-I'russian  War,  putting  France  in  an  unfair  light. 

■■"Wilhelm  der  Siegreiche'  iWiiliain  llie  Victorious"),  by 
Karl  Zastro,  pul)hshed  by  the  .Macmillan  C(Mni)an.\ .  This 
book  .says  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm:  lie  lived  and  fought  for 
his  Germany,  whi(^h  he  loved  more  I  ban  anytliiiig  else,  up  to  his 
last  breath.  \\\  uneipialed  .soldier  and  general,  lie  won  \  ictoiies 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  till  peoples.' 

""Beter  IMoors's  Fahrt  nach  Siul  West'  i^"  Peter  Moors's 
Jom'ney  to  the  Southwest'),  written  bv  Cnistav  Fretisseii. 
Published  by  Henry  Molt  i^  Co. 

"  ■  Deiitsches  Liederbuch'  (■Cierman  Song-book'i,  l>y  llolil- 
feld;  imblished  by  1).  C.  Heath  iVc  Co.  This  ineliuied  Die 
Wacht  am  Bhein'  and  the  "  N'aterlaudslied,"  tin  closing  words 
of  which  are:  'We  all  of  us  to-day  will  redden  the  sword  with 
blood  with  the  blood  of  hangmen  and  Frenchmen!  Sweet 
day  of  vengeance!' 

■"Fin  SomiiU'r  in  Deiilsclilaiid  "  \.\  Smiimer  in  ( ienn.iny  " ), 
by  .Manley;    published  by  Scott,  Forsman  i\^  ( 'o. 

"'Deutsche  iwieder'  I'Gennan  Songs'i,  by  Sclnrtr  and 
Dirks;    |)ublished  by  the  .\niericaii   Book  Comjiaiiv . 

"'First  (lerman  i{«'ader,'  i>\  Waller  Kiaiise;  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  .Sons. 

"■(lermnn  Songs,'  by  Waller  Kraiise;  published  by  (  liarles 
Seribner's  Sons. 

"'German  Compositions,'  by  Prof.  Paul  Po|>e;  published  l)v 
Henry    Holt   c\..   Co. 

"  Selections  for  ( Jeiiiian  ( 'nm|)o>il  ions,'  b\  Harris;  jMiblislied 
>>\    lle.ith  iV.   ( 'o." 

"liii    \'alerlaiid,"    1  he    book    u  hidi    has    receixed    the    most 


rej>roba1  i(jn,  and,  as  our  recent  sur\  ey  showed,  has  been  praeticiillv 
shelved  in  a  nation-wide  disgust,  is,  according  to  the  Burlington 
Uaiikiye,  a  book  in  which  the  personnel  of  the  German  royal 
family,  together  with  the  hite  Prince  Bismarck,  is  fully  repre- 
.sented  .so  that  Anurican  children  may  beconn-  famihar  with 
their  features  and  doubtless  be  enabled  to  identify  the  marks 
of  •■nol)ili1y "'  whitdi  the  text  so  |)lenlifully  ascribes  to  them. 
The  book  also  does  not  omit  to  employ  one  of  the  propagandist 
assertions  that  has    .served  Germany  since  the  outbreak  of    the 

war  that  the  Kmpire  was"sun-ounded 
by  enemies."  An  excerpt  reproduced 
by  The  Hawkeye  shows  a  rather 
childlike  admiration  and  futile  ser- 
\ility  for  all  things  in  the  Father- 
land that  in  any  but  war-times  might 
pass  as  feebly  innocuous: 

Each  state,  be  it  large  or  small, 
has  its  own  government,  but  at  the 
head  of  all  of  these  states  stands  the 
German  Kai.ser. 

Have  vou  .seen  the  Kaiser,  Uncle 
Charles".' 

Sure,  Harry,  here  in  Berlin  one  can 
see  him  verj-  often. 

When  di(l  you  .see  him  last? 
On  New  Year's  day  as  he  went  to 
church  with  his  .six  sons. 
Has  the  Kaiser  .six  sons? 
Yes,  and  also  a  daughter. 
What  are  the  names  of  each? 
The  eldest,  the   Crown   Prince,  is 
named  Frederick  William;  the  second, 
Edward    Frederick,    and    the   third, 
Albert.       But    all   the.se   names  you 
will  not  remcTuber. 
Are  they  all  loved? 
The   (^rown   I'rince   is   well  lo\  ed, 
especially   since    his     marriage    and 
especially  since  the  birth  of  his  nice 

little  son. 

Oh,  then  the  Kai.ser  is  also  a 
grandj)a.  I  had  ahva\s  i>ictnred  him  to  myself  as  lu-ing  a 
young  num. 

He  was  born  m  the  year  is.V.t,  but  he  looks  \  ery  mudi  xoiinyer 
than  he  really  is. 

How  long  has  he  been  on  the  throiu? 

In  the  year  1888  he  succeeded  his  father.   Kaiser  Frederick, 
as  German  Kai.ser.     This  great  hero,  whom  all  the  people  calletl 
"our  Fred,"  li\'ed  oidy  ninet\-nine  days  after  he  had  ascended 
the  throne. 
Oh,  how  sad. 

Yes,  it  was,  ))ecause  he  was  much  loxcd  because  of  his  heroic 
deeds  in  the  war;  because  of  his  scietu*e  and  knowledge  he  was 
called  the  "wise  Kais«>r." 

Of  what  did  the  ""wise  Kai.ser"  die? 

He  had  a  di.sease  of  the  throat  aiul  sufteicd  from  it  for  a  long 
time.  But  he  was  a  real  hero;  his  motto  was,  'learn  to  sulTer 
without  coini)lainmg."      He  is  our  German  ideal. 

1  would  like  \  ery  much  to  learn  more  of  such  a  great  hero. 
His  lather,  the  aged  Kaiser  William  the  First,  was  also  a  great 
hero.      He   was    an  all-ttround  good   man,  sim|)le,  sensible,  and 
sympathetic,   as   his   mother,   t^iu'cu    I..ouisi',   always  exprest    it. 
.\nd  this  he  renuiined  during  his  long  life. 
Was  In-  so  old? 

Ninety  years,  and  yet  he  was  always  .so  lude  and  hearty. 
His  motto  was,  "I  have*nt»  tiuu*  to  bec«)me  tired,"  and  because 
of  his  old  age  they  called  him  "the  gray-haired   Kaiser." 

The  Frederick  was  "the  wi.se  Kaiser,"  and  William  "'the  while- 
haired  Kaiser,"  and  the  present  Kaiser  on»>  calls  the  "Iraxcling 
Linperor,  "  becau.se  1h>  does  .so  much  lra\cliug. 

.\iid  has  the  traveling  Emperor  also  a  nndt*)  as  the  others  had.' 
His  motto  is  contained  in  the  words  he  ullen-d  as  he  ascended 
the  throne.     "As  Frederick  the  (ireat,  lie  wished  to  be  the  liist 
ser\«T  of  the  state." 

Uncle  Charles,  one  talks  so  often  alxml  the  German  l\mpire; 
what  do  you  understand  it  to  mean? 

It  is  very  hard  to  explain.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about 
it  you  must  be  \ery  atteiitixc  and  orderly.  Gernuiiiy  is  an 
Eiii|)ire.      Do  \(iu  unders|;ind  thai? 


"  This  is  droll.      Before  the 
by  Moreau-Vauthier . 
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OPENING  OUR  EYES  TO  FRANCE 

THOSE  WHO  KNOW  FRANCE  find  "nothing  more 
astonishing  than  the  astonishment  of  those  who  see  in 
the  France  of  to-day  a  new  and  unexpected  reve- 
lation." This  is  said  by  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  who  might  also 
add  that  we  are  further  indebted  to  the  French  for  not  re- 
buking us  for  our  stupidity  while  we  plume  ourselves  on  at 
last  seeing  through  to  the  soul  of  her. 
Mr.  Ellis,  speaking  in  The  New  Stale.s- 
nian  (London),  more  particularly  of 
his  ovra  countrj'men,  observes  that 
"there  is  certainly  no  countrj'  where 
we  have  had  more  opportunities  to 
show  our  ability  to  travel  in  vain,  for 
there  is  no  country  in  which  we  have 
been  more  'traveled.'"  Yet  the 
English  have  gone  there  carrj'ing 
their  own  familiar  stock  of  phrases 
— "the  scornful  insular  way  of  call- 
ing the  French  light  '.  .  .  and  they 
have  found  what  they  brought  and 
been  pleased  or  horrified  accordingly." 
Mr.  Ellis's  distinction  between  the 
English  and  the  French  shows  that  one 
EngUshraan,  at  least,  penetrates  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  he  does 
not  spare  his  own  countrj-men  in  his 
analysis  of  the  contrasts  of  the  mental 
processes  of  the  two  peoples.  To  do 
this  he  takes  up  the  two  comic  papers, 
Punch  (London)  and  Le  Rire  (Paris), 
which  for  the  past  thirty  years  have 
shown  that  "EngUsh  melancholy  is 

not  necessarUy  serious  and  French  seriousness  not  necessarily 
melancholy": 

"It  is  the  method  of  Punch  always  to  avoid  vital  spots,  to 
go  round,  searching  for  humor  and  whimsicahties,  provided 
they  are  safely  to  be  found  in  the  sphere  of  triviality;  when 
Punch  desires  to  be  serious  it  is  merely  solemn  and  dull.  These 
charaeteristics  are  exprest  in  the  qualities  of  English  design,  in 
the  nigghng  methods,  the  profusion  of  pettj'^  and  meaningless 
touches,  the  failure  to  reach  bold  and  beautiful  and  significant 
hue.  One  seems  to  see,  indeed,  as  one  looks  at  a  typical  English 
drawing  in  Punch,  that  pruderj'  is  really  a  technical  quality,  or 
rather  the  absence  of  a  technical  quality.  Punch  represents  the 
search  for  amusement  of  those  whose  main  anxiety  it  is  to  avoid 
penetrating  to  the  real  facts  of  life,  the  recreations  of  a  melan- 
choly man  who  refuses  to  be  serious. 

"But  the  French  artists  are  always  serious.  So  far  from  wish- 
ivg  to  avoid  vital  spots,  it  is  at  such  points  that  they  directly 
aim.  -\11  their  skill  is  here;  all  their  comic  effect  lies  preciselj-  in 
the  .surprize  of  audacity  with  which  they  succeed  in  penetrating 
to.  some  intimate  fact  of  life.  Nor  is  this  only  in  the  sphere  of 
sex,  as  our  English  minds,  brooding  secretly  on  that  subject, 
are  prone  to  think.  It  is  so  with  all  the  vital  facts,  even  with 
death;  and  the  French  artist  can  play  daringly  with  disease  and 
mutilation  and  death  in  a  way  impossible  to  the  English  artist." 

This  seriousness — this  precision  and  courage  in  finding  the 
sensitive  spots  of  Ufe  and  penetrating  deep — points  out  Mr. 
Ellis,  is  reflected  in  the  French  artist's  mastery  of  line,  which,  in 
its  precision  and  daring,  is  the  exact  technical  embodiment  of 
the  French  moral  spirit.     Going  on: 

"It  is  noteworthy  that  the  power  of  line  is  lacking  in  English 
artists  save  the  greatest,  and  by  no  means  always  there,  perhaps 
never  found  at  all  in  our  comic  artists,  except  in  Rowlandson. 
Tq  the  French,  however,  power  of  Une  is  so  native,  it  is  so 
genuine  a  transformation  of  the  essential  French  genius,  that  we 
come  on  the  significant  fact  that  the  evolution  of  the  bayonet — 
which  is  the  form  it  naturally  takes  in  warfare — is  more  closely 
associated  with  France,  as  even  the  name  indicates,  than  with 


any  other  countrj',  and  a  more  favorite  weapon  of  the  French 
than  of  any  other  people.  That  same  quality— to  return  once 
more  to  art — is  in  the  French  pen,  and  it  has  been  peculiarly 
conspicuous  in  the  French  literature  of  the  war.  France,  it  has 
often  been  remarked,  has  produced  no  war-poetry  of  any  value 
.worthy  to  compare  with  the  minor,  but  brilliant  and  abundant, 
crop  of  Enghsh  verse.  English  prose  literature  of  the  war,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  recognized,  has  been  clumsy  and 
helpless  at  the  best,  merely  good  as  journalism.  There  is,  indeed, 
at  least  one  recent  book  which  comes  to  mind  as,  at  all  events, 


A  BRITISH  WAR-VIEW. 

Win-the-War  Sergeant — "Remember  the  golden  rule,  gentlemen:    Keep  a  leg  each  side  of  the. 
horse  and  you  can't  come  oflf."  ,  _p.  h.  Townsend  in  Punch  (London). 


a  partial  exception,  Brett  Young's  'Marching  on  Tanga,'  which  ■ 
owes  its  beautiful  combination  of  qualities   to   the  fact  that 
it  is  written  by  an  'artist  who   has   had  a  doctor's  training  in 
facing  precisely  and  coxirageously  the  actual  facts  of  life  and 
death. 

"  But  to  the  French  artist  that  condition  for  fine  literature 
comes  by  no  accident  of  professional  training,  but,  as  it  were, 
instinctively  and  by  nature;  rather,  let  us  say,  by  the  whole  dis- 
cipline of  French  life,  in  whatever  field  life  may  be  lived.  We 
see  it  in  exquisite  beauty  in  Charles  Tardieu's  'Sous  la  Pluie  de 
Fer,'  which  combines  a  breath  of  Lafargue's  delicate  fragrance 
with  the  incisive  daring  to  face  and  to  describe  the  unforgetable 
'descent  into  Hell.'  But  that  union  of  qualities  is  the  mark  of 
the  French  spirit  everywhere,  in  life  as  in  art,  the  outcome 
of  French  seriousness  manifested  in  the  all-embracing  tradition  of 
discipline 

"Ten  years  before  the  present  war  a  distinguished  English 
surgeon,  with  a  great  experience  of  French  hcspital  patients, 
remarked  that  he  had  never  known  a  French  patient,  md,n, 
woman,  or  child,  to  fail  in  courage.  This  discipline  insures 
the  maximum  of  high  sustained  effort,  the  full  flight  of  heroic 
daring,  in  a  people  of  peculiarly  sensitive,  nervous,  and  vehe- 
ment temperament — unchanged  in  this  respect  since  the  Romans 
first  observed  them — specially  amenable  to  discipline  and 
specially  in  need  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  a  nation  made  up  of 
more  widely  varied  racial  units  than  any  other  has  by  this 
discipline  into  a  great  tradition  been  to  an  unusual  degree 
raised  above  the  self-regai-ding  aims,  and  enabled  to  cultivate, 
in  a  higher  and  more  conscious  degree  than  any  other,  a  con- 
cretely realized  ideal  of  humanity. 

"'They  are  perhaps  of  all  nations  the  most  humane,'  said, 
Muralt,  tho  personally  he  found  them  less  congenial  than  the 
English,  and  it  is  the  humanity  of  the  French  which  arouses 
alike  their  own  pride  in  their  nation  and  conferred  on  it  a  magic 
power  to  enthral  the  world.  Its  potency  lies  in  the  fact  that 
while  it  is  an  ideal  it  is  also  a  concrete  sense  of  reaUty.  It 
realizes  not  only  the  immutable  sacredness  of  the  great  things  of 
life,  but  the  infinite  importance  of  the  little  things  which  make 
life  worth  Uving.  'After  my  own  dear  country  I  know  no  coun- 
try' I  would  prefer  to  France,'  exclaimed  Karamzin,  and  in  everj' 
land  how  many  have  made  the  same  declaration! " 


PHILADELPHIA   CORRUPTING   OUR   MEN   IN   UNIFORM 


PIULADKIJ'IIIA  SKK.MS  TO  BE  DOGGED  by  an 
uueuviable  nuluriuty,  chieHy  lhruui;i:li  its  police  depart- 
ment. The  recent  sti^rnia  of  conniving  at  murder  is  not 
removed  before  the  charge  of  dragging  the  men  in  the  nation's 
service  into  drunkenness  and  vice   brings  the  lash  of  Secretary 

Daniels  threateniny;ly 
over  the  city's  head. 
The  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  is  considered  too 
corrui)t  for  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  frequent, 
and  an  ultimatum  was 
served  on  her  police  au- 
thorities threatening  to 
establish  Federal  "dry- 
zones"  so  eflfectively  that 
Philadelphia  will  become 
as  dry  as  New^port.  Ex- 
cuses were  made  that  the 
charge  brought  by  Mr. 
Raymond  B.  Fosdickwas 
based  on  unsubstantial 
evidence.  The  addresses 
of  some  of  the  houses 
charged  with  being  dis- 
orderly were  found  to  be 
innocent  of  such  offense. 
The  main  contention  that 
the  streets  were  the  open 
avenues  of  solicitation 
could  not  be  gainsaid,  and 
Mr.  Fosdick,  while  ad- 
mitting the  possibility  of 
some  minor  errors,  stands 
by  his  charges  and  even 
adds  a  later  one  that 
I'liiludclphia  has  grown  steadily  worse.  In  his  report  to  Secre- 
tary Daniels,  Mr.  Fo.sdick  said  that  sailors  and  marines  in 
i'hiladelphia  are  constantly  subjected  to  the  temptations  of  the 
social  evil  and  illi-gal  liquor  traffic.  He  said  that  in  the  last  si.x 
months  many  futile  attempts  had  been  made  to  get  action  thi-ough 
the  local  authorities.  He  gave  a  list  of  thirty-seven  disorderly 
houses,  twenty-flve  rooming-houses  used  bj'  women  of  evil 
repute,  and  six  that  were  headquarters  for  cadets.  He  noted 
that  the  list  was  by  no  means  complete,  but  represented  only  a 
small  frjiction  of  such  places  scattered  over  the  city.  Every 
one  t)f  them  enjoyed  "protection."  The  Inquirer  of  that  city 
quoU'S  a  spokesman  of  the  Commission  on  Training-Camp 
Activities  to  the  effect  that  "the  first  report,  in  which  Phila- 
delphia was  characterized  as  'the  worst  vice-ci  liter  in  llie  coun- 
try' did  not  half  cover  the  vice  situation  hen'."  The  mayor 
of  tl)»!  city  is  represented  l)y  the  press  as  standing  ready  to 
initiate  prosecutions  as  soon  as  the  evidence  is  presented,  but 
seems  to  insinuate  that  what  has  come  forward  is  either  insulli- 
cient  or  defective.  'J'he  Iiu/uircr  makes  a  clean  confession 
for  the  city  when  it  says: 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Secretary  Daniels  has  persistently 
demanded  protection  for  the  men  at  League  Island — thousands 
of  jackies  and  nuirines- and  that  the  same  protection  is  desir- 
able for  the  army  boys  who  come  to  town;    in  spite  of  the  fact 


(&  liy  L'iiil.-r\v<,.«l  &  Un.l.nv I.  .\i-w  York. 

PHILADELPHIA'S  ACCUSER. 

The  Kuardian  of  camp  morals,  Ray- 

iiioiul  li.  Fosdiclv,  whose  report  may 

make  I'hiladelphia  drj-. 


that  i)rot(('tion  lias  been  given  them  elsewhere,  Philadelphia 
has  multijjlied  its  dens  of  iniquity,  its  streets  are  crowded  with 
women  of  the  underworld,  and  liquor  is  freely  supplied  behind 
the  red  lights  and  by  the  "bootleg'  process  on  the  highways. 

"Philadelphia  is  wide  open.  CJanil)ling  is  i)reval(»nt.  Viciou,<!- 
ness  is  running  wild.  Thieves  and  highwaymen  stalk  abroad. 
Men  and  winnen  of  the 
classes  who  prey  upon 
the  ])ul)lic  go  about  their 
business  umnolested. 
]{obl)eries  are  so  fre- 
quent that  th(>y  no  longer 
pro\  oke  comment.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Kotan 
si)oke  the  truth  when  he 
declared  that  the  police 
were  demoralized.  But 
they  ha\e  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  And 
to-day  Mr.  Fosdick  de- 
clares as  the  result  of  his 
inquiry  that  they  are 
'corrupt.' 

"Of  course  there  is 
corruption.  Gambling 
dens  and  resorts  of  the 
lowest  character  can  not 
thrive  in  any  city  with- 
out the  connivance  of 
the  police.  And  Phila- 
delphia has  arrived  at 
the  stage  where  protec- 
tion is  afforded,  not  to 
the  public,  not  to  the 
troopers,  the  marines, 
and  the  jackies,  but  to 
the  owners  and  managers 
of  the  vice  resorts. 

"The  condition  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  the 
danmable  system  of  poli- 
tical control  that  has 
fastened  itself  uj)on  the 
city.       Degraded      ward 

leadership  looks  to  the  dens  for  support.  This  den-.support«'d 
ward  leadership  goes  to  nuike  up  the  political  system  that 
flourishes  under  the  title  of  contractor-bossism.  The  .system 
seeks  to  own  majors,  directors  of  public  safety,  police  superin- 
tendents, and  detecti^•es.  It  deals  with  the  denizens  of  evil. 
It  cares  for  nothing  but  votes:  Its  lawless  police  officials 
may  pad  tlnyr  pocket  books  by  extracting  greenbacks  from 
criminals.  That  is  onl\-  a  feature.  The  system  looks  higher. 
It  demands  the  sup])ort  for  its  candidates  at  the  polls  of  the 
underworld — and  gets  it." 

The  Inquirer  is  doubtful  if  many  of  the  dens  will  be  do.sod 
becrause  of  the  report  of  the  commission.  It  looks  forward  for 
"a  dramatic  performance  for  temj^orary  effect,"  and  expresso.-n 
a  conviction  that  the  city  will  ha\e  to  endure  while  the  present 
city  govi-riinieiit  controls  things.  It  does  make  one  appeal  [to 
])atriotism: 

"Expi>rienco  t«'lls  us  that  Phiiadelphians  will  have  to  put  up 
with  roblu>ries,  highwaymaiisiiip,  and  protected  vice  in  general 
until,  at  the  next  nuinieipal  election,  they  take  matters  into 
tiieir  own  hands  and  destroy  contractor-bossism  and  all  that 
it  implies  and  reorganizt>  the  police. 

"We  do  not  expt>ct  the  powers  to  accomplish  anything  sub- 
stantial in  the  way  of  real  house-cleaning.  They  are  not  destroy- 
ing sucii  efVieient  political  allies.  But  they  might  at  least  have 
a  little  regard  for  the  nation's  sons  called  into  service  in  the 
greatest  war  ever  fought  between  the  forces  of  evil  and  of 


THE    DEFIANT   MA  YOU. 
Charf<wl    with    protectinK    Philadel- 
phia's honor,  Mayor  Smith  a.sks  for 
evidence    of    violation    of   law    and 
promises,  prosecutions. 
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righteousness.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  the  Political 
Stranglers  to  pass  the  word  to  every  gambling  resort,  to  every 
speak-easy,  to  every  depraved  profiteer  of  a  vicious  resort,  and 
to  every  street-walker  that  hands  must  be  kept  off  the  man  in 
the  uniform.  They  might  do  that  much  for  their  country, 
anyway." 

The  Fosdick  report  seems  to  be  amply  substantiated  in  all 
essentials  by  a  statement  issued  by  the  War-Time  Commission 
of  the  Inter-Church  Federation  of  Philadelphia.  The  secretary 
of  the  commission  is  quoted  by  The  Inquirer  as  saying  that  if 
the  mayor  "does  not  know  that  -vice  exists  here  as  charged  by 
Mr.  Fosdick,  then  Mayor  Smith  shows  his  utter  unfitness  for 
the  office  he  now  holds — he  is  either  grossly  ignorant  or  pal- 
pably false."  He  adds  that  "Secretary  Daniels  was  not  bluffing 
when  he  threatened  to  have  the  Federal  Government  take  the 
situation  into  its.  own  hands."  The  Church  Federation  has  been 
awake  to  the  evils,  as  its  statement  shows: 

For  the  last  six  months  the  War-Time  Commission  of  the 
Inter-Church  Federation  of  Philadelphia  has  been  studying 
the  problem  of  vice  and  liquor-deahng  in  relation  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  our  midst.  V'arious  courts  having  jurisdiction  in 
these  matters  have  been  visited  weekly  and  the  manner  of 
disiwsing  of  offenders  has  been  noted.  The  result  of  private 
investigations  of  the  vicious  conditions  is  in  our  hands. 

"We  are  convinced,  after  a  study  of  the  situation,  that  there 
lias  been  laxity  on  the  part  of  some  judges  and  magistrates  in 
the  administration  of  the  law,  that  a  number  of  policemen  have 
profited  by  and  protected  vice,  that  poUeemen  are  hindered 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty  by  interested  poUticians. 
Every  disorderly  resort  in  the  city  is  known  to  the  pohce  of  the 
district  in  which  they  are  set  to  conserve  law  and  order.  Their 
information  has  been  reported  in  most  cases  to  those  higher  in 
authority. 

"Little  has  been  done  because  of  partizan  political  advantage 
accruing  from  voting  lists  furnished  by  the  interested  proprietors 
of  evil  resorts.  It  is  needless  to  say  we  know  no  faction  in  our 
condemnation  of  existing  conditions.  We  beheve  the  Fosdick 
Commission,  which  made  the  recent  investigation,  is  disinter- 
ested, capable,  and  trustworthy. 

"The  attempt  to  discredit  its  findings  by  wholesale  denial  or 
the  correction  of  certain  addresses  of  the  shifting  habitues 
and  panders  is  no  answer  to  the  true  and  main  findings.  That 
is  the  method  of  the  pettifogging  attorney  for  the  defense.  We 
have  appealed  to  the  administration  for  the  correction  of  the 
situation.  We'  were  promised  immediate  and  drastic  action, 
but  the  bad  phght  remains. 

"There  is  failure  somewhere  in  the  moral  tone  and  executive 
power  of  those  who  should  inspire  and  direct  the  movement  for 
the  protection  of  our  enhsted  men.  Our  findings  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  whole-heartedly  carry  out  a  set- 
tled, systematic  plan  of  law  enforcement.  -  Naturally,  we  stiU 
hope  that  our  civic  authorities  will  perform  this  task.  The 
Federal  authorities  can  not  do  this  city-wide  work  of  rectifica- 
tion alone.  The  whole  citizenship  needs  to  be  aroused.  Fear 
and  neglect  have  paralyzed  many  who  should  report  the  ex- 
u^tence  of  these  demoralizing  houses  and  practises  to  the  Director 
of  Public  Safety  and  District  Attorney." 

The  guns  of  other  cities  are  turned  upon  Philadelphia,  one  of 
the  loudest  of  these  being  sounded  in  7'/ie  Post  of  her  sister  city 
of  Pittsbiu-g: 

"Only  a  few  months  ago  this  same  police  force  disgraced  not 
only  Philadelphia,  hut  America  and  the  cause  of  democracy,  by 
conni\'iug  with  imported  thugs  in  beating  up  citizens  near 
Independence  Square  when  they  went  to  the  polls  to  exercise 
their  right  of  franchise.  It  is  to  be  questioned  if  there  ever 
was  a  more  disgraceful  incident  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  first  capital  of  the  nation  and  the  home  of  the  Liberty  Bell 
the  scene  of  murderous  obstruction  of  democracy  at  a  time 
when  American  soldiers  were  crossing  the  sea  to  defend  and 
spread  the  principles  of  popular  government!  That  practically 
nothing  was  done  to  the  faithless  officers,  nearly  all  of  them 
being  allowed  to  continue  in  service  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
makes  the  conditions  reported  by  the  Federal  authorities  the 
logical  expectation. 

"Philadelphia  is  without  an  excuse  in  this  matter.  The  only 
way  its  police  department  can  show  that  it  has  the  least  sense  of 
decency  or  patriotism  left  is  by  suppressing  the  vicious  element 
without  delay  and  keeping  it  supprest. 


"It  is  time  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Philadelphia  turned  in 
with  relentless  fvuy  against  the  vicious  and  shameless  poUtical 
system  responsible  for  the  disgracing  of  their  city,  the  State, 
and  the  nation." 

IS  IT  WRONG    TO    HATE   THE   GERMAN? 

RECONCILIATION  may  still  be  a  word  for  some  to 
conjure  with  in  spite  of  the  Western  drive  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  speech  in  Baltimore.  The  reconcilers, 
who  are  more  familiarly  known  as  pacifists,  are  not  so  vocal  as 
they  have  been;  but  since  they  have  established  organs  for 
propaganda  it  is  safe  to  say  they  have  not  wholly  abandoned 
their  guns.  They  will  find  some  aids  to  reflection  in  a  contro- 
versy Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  is  carrying  on  with  Mr.  Massingham, 
the  editor  of  the  London  Nation.  Mr.  Massingham  has  been 
charging  the  former  with  being  "a  victim  and  exponent  of  a 
verj'  horrible  thing  called  Hate,"  and  thereby  showing  himself  a 
"back-number."  Mr.  Chesterton  admits  the  Hate,  and  declares 
it  is  only  something  he  shared  in  common  with  the  editor  of 
The  Nation  and  other  Englishmen  "when  the  Prussian  onslaught 
on  civilization  was  fresh."  In  The  Illustrated  London  News 
he  writes: 

"If  this  was  Hate,  every  man  of  us  hated;  if  Hate  is  wrong, 
every  living  soul  among  us  was  wTong.  I  am  only  too  well 
aware  that  Mr.  Massingham  and  many  other  men  have  in  this 
respect  changed.  But  before  I  am  myself  bowed  to  the  earth 
with  shame  for  having  remained  of  the  same  opinion  for  some 
months  on  end,  I  should  like  to  inquire  why  they  have  changed. 
That  is  the  only  serious  moral  question,  and  it  is  a  very  terrible 
question.  For  there  are  only  two  real  reasons  possible — either 
it  is  because  what  we  hated  has  grown  less  hateful,  or  it  is 
because  we  have  grown  less  able  to  hate  what  is  hateful.  Is  it 
the  former,  and  does  anybody  reasonably  maintain  that  it  is? 
Is  it  because  of  some  great  spiritual  transformation  we  have 
been  privileged  to  watch,  .and  purified  by  contemplating?  Is 
it  because  of  the  tenderness  and  courtesy  with  which  the  Germans 
are  now  treating  small  nations?  Is  it  because  of  the  high  and 
historic  loyalty  with  which  they  are  now  observing  the  old  con- 
ventions of  Christendom?  Is  it  merely  that  they  are  now  bomb- 
ing the  marbles  of  Venice  with  more  delicate  and  artistic  dis- 
crimination than  they  showed  in  shelling  the  stones  of  Reims? 
Is  it  only  that  they  sank  their  last  hospital-ship  more  gently 
than  their  first  merchant  vessel  or  liner?  Have  they  treated 
Russia  in  the  end  any  better  than  they  treated  Servia  in  the 
beginning,  and  was  not  their  last  proceeding  at  Lille  of  a  piece 
with  their  first  proceeding  at  Liege?  Is  it  that  the  Germans 
have  grown  magnanimous  and  idealistic,  or  even  perceptibly 
more  magnanimous  and  idealistic?  Or  is  it  that  we  have  grown 
dull,  that  we  have  grown  cynical,  that  we  care  less  about  a  crime 
when  it  has  become  a  habit,  that  we  care  less  about  a  murder 
when  it  is  big  enough  to  be  a  massacre?  Is  it  that  we  have 
grown  more  gross  in  our  sense  of  honor,  more  careless  in  our 
response  to  6ompassion,  more  base  in  our  conception  of  the 
soldier,  more  cold  about  the  rights  of  the  citizen — in  a  word, 
that  we  have  grown  more  German?  Anyhow,  that  is  the  real 
riddle  of  the  change — have  our  enemies  grown  better,  or  have 
we  grown  worse?" 

Mr.  Chesterton  goes  on  to  define  the  purpose  of  the  "higher 
hatred"  as  something  designed  to  "insure  a  violent  reaction  as 
a  result  of  what  is  wrong  that  shall  drastically  distinguish  it 
from  the  results  of  what  is  right."     That  is: 

"What  we  want,  and  what  we  are  quite  right  to  want,  is  some- 
thing that  shall  convince  the  enemy  of  right  that  he  has,  to  put 
it  at  the  mildest,  made  a  horrible  mistake.  Anybody  who  likes 
may  call  it  revenge;  but  the  right  name  of  it  is  expiation.  To 
sum  up  all  that  need  be  said  here  in  analysis  of  the  abstract 
matter,  I  need  only  use  the  words  which  the  distinguished  critic 
of  The  Nation  himself  employs.  He  says  that  I  do  not  want  the 
typical  Prussian  to  'become  liberal,  moderate,  and  sensible,' 
but  that  1  only  want  him  to  be  'down  in  the  dust.' 

"Now  the  answer  is,  simply  and  shortly,  this — that  if  the 
typical  Prussian  did  become  liberal,  moderate,  and  sensible, 
he  would  be  down  in  the  dust.  He  would  feel  he  was  there  if  he 
really  appreciated  what  he  had  done.  But  that  is  not  what  the 
friends  of  reconciliation  mean.     They  mean  that  the    Prussiau 
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IS  THIS  A  KEALLY   "  KKLIGIOUS  "  PICTUKK? 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper,"  when  sxibniitted  to  the  unsophisticated  scrutiny  of  children,  did  not  seem  to  carry  much  of  its  intended 
message,  which  only  proves,  says  a  writer,  tliat  "the  right  interpretation  of  a  picture  is  a  matlT>r  of  education,  of  knowing  the  circumstances  of 

its  production,  and  the  trend  of  ideas  at  the  time  wlien  it  was  painted." 


shall  boeome  liberal,  moderate,  and  sensible,  without  it  even 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  him  that  he  has  been  illiberal,  im- 
moderate, and  insane.  He  is  now  to  make  peace,  and  feel  only  a 
shade  more  innocent  than  when  he  made  war.  He  is  to  maintain 
that  he  was  virtuous  when  he  sank  hospital-ships;  but  is  now  so 
superlatively  and  superHuouslj'  virtuous  as  to  leave  off  sinking 
them.  He  is  to  repeat  that  it  was  good  to  tear  up  scraps  of 
paper;  and  merely  add  that  it  is  better,  and  yet  more  worthy  of 
his  beautiful  character,  to  be  ready  to  sign  new  ones.  He  is  to 
insist  that  justice  made  him  butcher  poor  fishermen;  but  that 
mercy  now  makes  him  spare  them.  It  means,  that  is  to  say, 
that  he  is  to  wear  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life  on  the  top 
of  his  tiara  of  bloody  laurels;  that  he  is  to  add  a  spire  of  self- 
righteousness  to  his  tower  of  unrighteousness;  that  he  is  to  com- 
plete his  militaiy  and  imperial  and  territorial  pride  with  that 
spiritual  pride  which  is  the  last  insult  to  God." 


WHEN   LEONARDO'S   MESSAGE   FAILED 

I\  EXPKHLM  KXTAL  MOOD,  armed  with  some  large  pho- 
togr-aphs  of  Leonardo's  "Last  Supper"  and  "Mona  Lisa," 
Prof.  Fred  Newton  Scott,  of  the  University  of  Mi('higan, 
descended  ui)on  the  public  schools  of  a  large  city  to  find  out, 
if  he  could,  what  impression  young  folk  get  from  famous  paint- 
ings. He  showed  the  pictures  to  one  class  after  another,  asking 
about  th(!  former  picture  such  questions  as,  "What  are  these 
men  doing?"  "What  are  they  saying?"  "Why  don't  they  eat 
supper?"  and  about  Mona  Li.sa,  "Who  is  this  lady?"  "What  do 
you  suppose  she  is  thinking  about?"  In  order  to  get  an  unsophis- 
ticaUnl  judgment  on  iLe  "  Last  Supper,"  he  had  to  go  to  the 
very  youngest  puj)ils,  as  all  the  older  children  had  seen  copies  of 
it.  He  says:  "I  had  expected  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  I 
was  confirmed  in  an  opinion  I  had  ventured  .some  days  before, 
to  the  effect  that  tliis  work  of  Leonardo's  has  left  a  more  lasting 
itni)ress  ui)on  the  untutored  mind  of  America  than  any  other 
s|Xjcimen  of  Italian  art."  The  anmsing  reactions  of  the  cliiklren 
are  given  in  The  Inlander  (Ann  Arbor): 

"In  answer  to  the  question  what  the  p<H)ple  in  the  picture  were 
doing,  one  little  girl  said  that  it  was  a  party,  an  opinion  to  which 
all  the  rest  gave  their  assent.     Why,  then,  it  was  asked,  were 


they  not  eating  their  supper?  To  this  one  wise  child  replied 
that  they  were  'not  hungry,'  and  another  that  they  were  'all 
through.'  A  third  suggested  that  it  was  because  they  had 
stopt  to  laugh  at  something.  One  eager  mite  of  a  girl  waved 
a  quivering  small  hand,  and  when  she  was  given  permission  to 
speak,  said  solemnly,  'They  have  long  hair' — which  I  thought 
about  up  to  the  average  of  contemporary  art-criticism.  The 
brightest  remark  came  from  one  of  the  boys,  who  said  that  tliej- 
were  all '  thinking  about  heaven' ;  but  that  idea,  I  suspect,  was  not 
original. 

"Then  they  were  asked  about  particidar  apostles.  Judas  was 
pointed  out  and  attention  called  to  his  expression.  Most 
thought  he  was  a  bad  man.  One  said  that  he  looked  cross, 
another  that  his  hair  was  all  mussed  up.  The  last  remark  was 
interesting,  because  it  was  once  the  custom  of  painters  to  dis- 
tinguish Judas  from  the  rest  by  giving  him  short,  wiry  hair. 
Thomas,  with  his  rj^ised  forefinger,  Avas  sajing,  'Come  here.' 
Simon's  elevated  palms  meant,  "This  is  all  I  have,'  and  Mat- 
thew's retracted  arms,  'Don't  go  near  him.'  Peter,  starting  up 
knife  in  hand,  was  (>.\clainiiug,  'Get  away!'  Most  naive  of  all 
was  an  interpretation  of  St.  Andrew.  The  apostle,  who  in  his 
astoni-shment  holds  up  both  hands  with  the  pjijnis  outward,  was 
supposed  to  be  .saying,  '  1  ha\  e  ten  fingers.'  Finally,  the  question 
was  put,  'Who  is  the  central  figure?'  There  was  no  hesitation 
or  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  raised  their  hands,  and, 
while  the  rest  solemnly  nodded  their  heads  in  appro\al,  one  tiny 
child  lisped  in  awe-struck  accents,  "George  Washington.' 

"The  older  children,  aUho  they  recognized  the  picture  and  knew 
its  significance  in  a  general  way,  could  not  agree  on  the  meaning 
of  the  attitudes  and  gestures.  The  animated  movenu'nts  of  the 
hands,  so  characteristic  of  Italians  anil  southern  jjeojiles  gen- 
(■rally,  myslitied  or  misled  them.  One  boy  in  the  fourth  grade 
was  very  sure  that  the  apostles  were  using  the  deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet.  The  fact  that  all  were  jwinting  or  looking  toward  the 
Savior  was  noticed,  but  no  one  could  explain  it.  Peter  was 
fierce-looking  and  wanted  to  kill  somel)ody.  Several  .said  that 
hi'  looked  as  if  he  was  determined  to  do  something.  John  was 
thought  by  some  to  be  fainting.  One  j)Upil  made  the  sympathetic 
remark  that  John  was  turning  away  to  hide  his  tears.  Simon's 
outstretched  palms  meant,  "1  am  willing  to  do  it,'  and  Andrew's 
uplifted  hands,  'Don't  talk  to  me;  1  don't  want  to  hear  you.' 
One  boy  mistook  Thomas  for  Peter;  said  he  always  had  a  notion 
Peter's  hair  was  black,  tho  he  could  not  say  where  the  idea  came 
from.  Others  thought  that  Thomas,  with  his  uprai-sed  finger, 
was  about  to  scold  somebody. 

"Attempts    to   identify   Judas   were   singularly    unsuccessful. 
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Thomas,  Matthew,  Andrew,    Bartholomew,    even    John,    were 
selected  by  one  and  another  as  the  bad  and  guilty  personage. 

"Mona  Lisa  was  set  down  as  a  country  girl,  partly  because  her 
liair  'wasn't  fussed  up'  and  partly  because  of  the  rural  landscape 
in  the  ba^'kground.  Her  smile,  w^hich  has  baffled  so  many  gen- 
erations of  critics,  was  by  these  untrammeled  young  minds 
easily  accounted  for.  'She  looks  pleasant,'  said  one  of  the 
children,  'because  she  has  been  doing  good  to  somebody.'  An- 
other thought  she  was  waiting  for  some  one  to  come.  A  third 
excited  my  curiosity  by  saying  that  the  sunshine  was  in  her 
eyes.  He  meant,  however,  nothing  more  poetical  than  that  she 
had  half-<'losed  her  eyes  because  the  light  hurt  them." 

• 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  generalize,  Professor  Scott  con- 
tinues, until  many  inquiries  of  this  sort  have  been  made,  but  he 
does  i-onsi(l(>r  that  one  fact  of  a  negative  kind  seems  to  be  pretty 
clearly  indicat<?d — that  great  paintings  are  not  necessarily  self- 
interpreting.     He  says: 

"The  right  interpretation  of  a  picture  is  a  matter  of  education, 
of  knowing  the  circumstances  of  its  production  and  the  trend 
tjf  ideas  in  the  time  when  it  was  painted.  1  know  that  some 
ix'rsons  think  otherwise.  Mr.  Timothy  Cole,  for  example,  once 
pokc'd  fun  at  a  conversation  that  he  overheard  while  he  was  en- 
graving Giorgion(>'s  '  Concert.'  One  observer  thought  that  the 
picture  represent «'d  the  Three  Ages  of  Man;  another  that  it  was  a 
picture  of  Luther,  Cahin,  and  Melanchthon;  a  third  that  one 
of  the  performers  had  broken  the  string  of  his  violin  and  was 
trjnng  to  borrow  another  of  the  man  playing  the  organ;  and  so 
on.  This  sounds  ridiculous,  ])ut  the  laugh  is  really  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  the  critics,  .setting  up  art  as  a  kind  of  fetish  to  be 
bUndly  worship(>d,  who  should  be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule. 
The  poor  visitors  who  ha\e  been  hounded  into  the  galleries  by 
fear  that  they  will  fail  in  their  obligation  to  do  the  proper  thing, 
and  who  probably  have  no  more  idea  what  they  are  there  for  or 
what  th(^  pictures  arc  there  for  than  thej^  have  whj^  the  Pythag- 
oreans objected  to  beans — these  persons  are  to  be  pitied  rather 
than  laughed  at.  They  are  like  savages — if  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  siiying  so — who  have  been  turned  loose  in  a  telegraph  office. 
What  more  natural  than  they  should  interpret  the  click  of  the 
instruments  as  voices  of  mysterious  spirits,  or  the  switchboard 
as  a  monster  with  a  thousand  claws,  or  the  office  boj*  watering 
the  tloor  with  a  tin  can  as  an  acolyte  performing  some  mysterious 
religious  ceremony?  For  one  of  them  by  any  possibility  to  hit 
upon  tlie  trutli  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  and  in  art 
(whatever  may  be  the  case  in  nature)  miracles  do  not  happen." 


WHERE  BOYS  ARE  \^  KLL  BEHAVED— New  York  boys 
arc  better  behaved  than  their  near  neighbors  in  Jersey  City  or 
Newark.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  not  apparent,  but  the  city 
boy  here  has  not  only  bettered  his  neighbor,  but  bettered  his  own 
record  before  the  war.  A  report  published  in  the  New  Y'ork  Sun 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Atkinson,  executive  secretary  of  the  Boys'  Club 
Federation,  shows  aU  of  this,  and  the  statements  are  backed  up 
by  Judge  Franklin  C.  Hoyt,  presiding  justice  of  the  Children's 
Court.  "There  has  actually  been  a  considerable  decrease  in 
delinquency"  in  New  York  City.  In  all  the  warring  countries 
of  Euroi)e  the  problem  of  ju^■enil(>  delinquency  has  become  acute, 
and  natural,  almost  inevital)le,  causes  have  been  assigned  in 
(•yplanation.  Happily  America  is  spared  some  of  the  conditions 
fh"re<'tly  contributing  to  these  cau.ses,  tho  a  curious  variation  in 
re.sidts  is  noticeable  in  different  parts  of  the  country: 

"Boys  are  worse  in  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Hartford,  Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville,  Jersey  City,  Lowell,  Ma.ss.,  Newark,  Portland,  Me., 
and  Spokane.  They  have  bettered  their  behavior  in  New  York, 
Denver,  Los  .\ngeles,  Minneapolis,  Nash\nlle,  Seattle,  St.  Louis, 
Topeka,  and  \Vorcest<'r.  They  are  about  the  same  in  Atlanta, 
Cincinnati.  Dallas,  Dayton,  Duluth,  Kansas  City,  Memphis, 
Pittsburg,  and  Sjiringfield,  Mass. 

"In  Europe,  especially  within  the  Central  Powers,  the  in- 
crea.se  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  reported  as  appalling.  In 
Vit>nna  the  number  of  crimes  committed  by  boys  and  girls  under 
IS  in  191.")-1910  was  340  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1014-191."). 
In  Allied  nations  the  increase  in  delinquency  seems  to  be  any- 
where from  8.5  to  6.")  per  cent.  Mr.  Atkinson  gives  the  following 
reasons  for  this  increase: 

"'Whatever  may  be  the  situation  across  the  water,  the  fact 
is  that  there  has  been  no  general  increase  in  the  United  States. 


A  study  of  the  increase  in  European  countries  has  resulted  in 
assigning  certain  very  definite  causes,  the  chief  of  which  are: 
(1)  Absence  of  fathers  of  large  families  at  the  front;  (2)  increased 
burdens  placed  upon  the  mother  in  supporting  the  family;  (3) 
complete  darkening  of  streets  necessitated  by  the  airplane  rai^s; 
(4)  curtailing  or  stopping  entirely  of  boy-betterment  activities 
b(>cause  of  false  economj-  or  lack  of  workers. 

'"It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  the  first  three  causes  do  not 
obtain  here,  and  that  while  the  fourth  condition  is  already  ap- 
par(>nt,  steps  are  not  only  being  taken  to  check  it,  but  to  increase 
greatly  the  activities  for  boy  betterment.'" 


WAR  -  SERMONS 

THERE  HAVE  BEEN  MANY  WAR-SERMONS;  too 
many,  according  to  some.  Yet  to  discourage  them  may 
smack  of  a  lack  of  patriotism.  A  distinction  is  drawn 
by  a  A\Titer  in  The  Christian  Intelligencer  (New  York),  who  warns 
ministers  against  palming  off  a  rehash  of  the  day's  news,  and 
mixing  it  with  imprecation.  What  the  war  really  does  for  the 
minister  is  to  furnish  "material  for  expounding,  illustrating,  and 
enforcing  the  gospel  of  Christ."  The  message  of  the  pulpit, 
says  this  writer,  "must  thunder  above  the  din  of  battle  and 
come  from  loftier  regions  than  even  an  aero-squadron."  To 
preach  about  the  war  may  mean  one  thing  to  one  person  and 
quite  a  different  thing  to  another.     Thus: 

"A  sermon  about  the  war  may  be  merely  a  reportorial  rehash 
of  newspaper  talk.  It  may  be  a  catalog  of  horrors  and  a  cry  for 
vengeance.  It  may  be  a  mere  bid  for  popularity.  There  may 
be  no  religion  in  it,  no  spiritual  interpretation,  no  lofty  insight 
into  the  deeper  issues  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  involved.  It 
may  be  an  easy  way  of  discharging  the  preaching  function,  a 
ready  refuge  for  indolence  and  superficiality.  To  preach  about 
the  war  may  mean  the  advocacy  of  the  pet  theories  of  fanatic 
speculative  prophets.  The  war  offers  plenty  of  scope  to  those 
w^ho  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  purpose  of  their  high  calling. 

"Should  ministers  preach  about  the  war?  Yes,  certainly, 
if  they  preach  like  prophets,  if  thej-  are  spiritual  seers,  if  they 
are  deep  religious  thinkers,  if  they  are  true  men  of  God,  if  they 
see  eye  to  eye  with  Christ.  If  they  can  enforce  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible  by  reference  to  the  war,  if  they  can  show  the  myriad 
applications  and  implications  of  Christianity  in  the  light  of  the 
great  world-traged}',  let  them  speak.  If  they  can  use  the  world- 
war  to  show  the  penalty  of  forgetting  God,  and  the  bane  of 
ignoring  Christ,  and  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  the  de- 
structiveness  of  selfishness  and  materialism,  let  their  voices  be 
unto  the  sons  of  men.  If  they  have  a  new  vision  of  duty,  re- 
sponsibility, and  privilege,  and  a  profound  sense  of  immediate  and 
unparalleled  spiritual  opportunity,  the  Church  and  the  world 
must  hear  it.  If  they  find  in  the  tx'agic  horror  of  universal 
strife  a  commentary  on  God's  Word  beside  which  the  Inter- 
national Critical  Commentary's  conclusions  are  like  a  wr(>ath  of 
mist,  oh,  in  that  case,  let  the  prophet  have  the  fioor  and  let  all  the 
earth  keep  silence  before  him.  If  his  windows  are  open  to 
Jerusalem  and  he  kneels  three  times  a  day  for  commence  with  tho 
sky,  let  his  herald  voice  proclaim  the  message  of  the  King  of 
Heaven.  But  let  him  eschew  geography  and  mathematics  and 
the  newspapers  and  the  symbols  of  recondite  prophecy,  and  let, 
him  speak  as  one  who  has  been  the  guest  of  our  great  Lord 
Christ." 

Paul  had  a  thorn  in  his  flesh,  observes  this  -writer,  but  he  did 
not  preach  the  thorn.  The  world  and  the  Church  now  has  its 
thorn  in  its  side;  but,  speaking  for  preachers,  the  thorn  is  not 
our  theme: 

"It  is  Christ,  only  Christ,  the  Christ  who  alone  can  remove 
the  thorn  or  who  may  allow  it  still  to  abide  until  we  drink  more 
deeply  of  his  sustaining  grace. 

"The  war  has  its  place  in  present-day  preaching,  but  not 
the  place  of  the  first-born.  It  furnishes  material  for  expounding, 
illustrating,  and  enforcing  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  sheds  in- 
terpreting light  on  the  facts  we  are  set  to  preach.  It  supports 
the  claims  of  Christ.  It  is  an  instantly  available  commentary 
on  the  truth  of  Scripture.  If,  as  Dr.  Burrell  has  pointed  out  in 
his  book  on  'The  Sermon,'  a  sermon  is  'a  thrust,'  what  'a  thrust' 
every  sermon  ought  to  be  in  these  days.  What  'a  thrust'  at 
sin  and  what  'a  thrust'  for  Christ.  Keep  the  pulpit  high.  Let 
it  stand  in  the  sunlight  and  in  the  free  air  of  heaven." 
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That  was  the  slogan  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  —  and  they  made  good.  And  with  the  first 
marines  to  sail  for  France  sailed  the  Columbia 
Grafonola — to  give  them  song  and  cheer  on  the  dan- 
gerous voyage,  to  pass  the  time  in  camp,  and  to  help 
them  laugh  in  trenches  under  shell-fire. 

The  marines'  baggage  was  cut  to  bare  necessities,  but  no  one 
dreamed  of  leaving  the  Grafonolas.  For  officers  as  well  as  men 
know  how  real  is  the  need  for  music  in  the  stress  and  strain  of 
modem  war. 

That  is  why  you  will  find  Columbia  Grafonolas  and  Columbia 
Records  today  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Knights  of  Columbus 
Huts  of  every  great  American  Army  Camp. 

This  is  a  war  of  peoples — of  endurance  and  morale — in  homes 
no  less  than  in  trenches.  It  is  no  small  thing  that  song  and 
music  should  cheer  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  to  fight  for 
liberty.  It  is  no  small  share  of  war-time  music's  inspiration 
that  the  Columbia  Grafonola  brinc^s  to  all  who  hear  it. 


Columbia  Grafonolas  are  priced  at  $1S  to  $250 
Period  Designs  up  to  $2100 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY 

New  York 

Food  will  ivin  the  tear. 
Don't  waste  it. 


Colnmblii  OrafonoU 

Price  $210 

With  eI»otrlo  motor 

$2«0 


APKIiSOX  with  a  passion  for  statistics 
could  find  a  congenial  theme  in.\yqrk- 
ing  out  the  number  of  songs  inspired  by 
that  silont  but  oloquont  gift  of  God — the 
tree.  Most  peojihi  would  lie  siu-pri/.od 
to  find  how  frequent  is  this  source  of  in- 
spiration and  how  often  the  mere  sight  of 
a  tn-o  sets  tlio  .Eolian  lyre  of  the  poet 
;»-twanging  with  the  breath  of  song. 
Here  are  a  sheaf  of  tree  poems,  all  of  them 
;ippearing  for  the  first  time  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  In  his  new  volume,  "Hill 
'{'racks"  (Macmillan,  New  York),  Wilfred 
Ciibson  gives  us  these  sweetly  singing 
Ncrses : 

THE  LONELY  TREE 
By  Wilfred  Wilson  Gibson 

.\  twisted  ash.  a  ragged  flr. 
A  silver  birch  with  leaves  astir. 

Men  talk  of  forests  broad  and  deep. 
Where  summer  long  the  shadows  sleep.   , 

The  1  love  forests  deep  and  wide. 
The  lone  tree  on  the  bare  hillside. 

The  brave,  wind-beaten,  lonely  tree 
Is  nxJted  in  the  heart  of  nie. 

.\  twisted  ash,  a  ragged  flr, 

A  silver  birch  with  leaves  astir. 

Theodosia  Garrison  has  some  verses  of 
gratitude  in  '"Phe  Dn>amers"  (Geo.  H. 
Doran,  New  York),  in  which  she  expresses 
the  road-weary  traveler's  \iew  of  the  trees: 

SHADE 

Bv  Thkouosia  Garuisov 

The  kiT<dlicst  thing  God  ever  made 
His  hand  of  very  liealint?  laid 
Upon  a  fevered  world,  is  shade. 

His  glorious  company  of  trees 

Throw  out  th(-ir  mantles,  and  on  the.se 

The  dust.-staini>d  wanderer  fIncLs  ease. 

Cireen  temples,  closwl  against  the  beat 
Of  noontime's  blindii^g  glare  and  heat , 
Open  to  any  pilgrims  feet. 

The  white  road  blisters  in  the  sun: 
Now.  half  the  weary  journey  done. 
Enter  and  ri>it.  O  weary  one! 

.■\nd  feci  tht!  dew  of  dawn  still  wet 

Beneath  thy  feet.,  and  so  forget 

The  burning  highway's  ache  and  fret. 

This  is  God's  hospitality, 

And  whoso  r<>sts  beneath  a  tree 

Hath  caiLse  to  thank  Him  gratefully. 

8hc  paints  a  charming  picture  of  the 
poplars,  and  we  sec  them,  like  French  noble- 
women of  the  eighteenth  century,  dancing 
si- stately  minuet: 

THE   POPLARS 

By  Tjikodosia  Garrisov 

My  poplars  are  like  ladies  trim 
Each  conscious  of  her  own  estate; 
In  costume  somewhat  over-prim. 
In  maimer  cordially  .sedate. 
Like  two  old  neighbors  met  to  chat 
Beside  my  garden  gate. 

My  stately  old  aristocrats — 

I  fancy  still  their  talk  must  be  ; 


Of  rose  conserves  and  Persian  cats, 
.\nd  lavender  and  Indian  tea; 
I  wonder  sometimes  as  I  pass 
1  f  they  approve  of  me. 

I  give  them  greeting  night  and  morn, 

I  like  to  tliink  they  answer,  too. 

With  that  benign  assurance  born 

AViien  youth  gives  age  the  reverence  due. 

And  bend  their  wise  heads  as  I  go 

As  courteous  ladies  do. 

Long  may  you  stand  before  my  door, 
Oh.  kindly  neighbors  garbed  in  green. 
Atid  bend  with  rustling  welcome  o'er 
The  many  friends  who  pass  between; 
.\nd  where  the  little  children  play 
Look  down  with  gracious  mien. 

The  London  Neiv  Statesman  gives  us  the 
first  of  two  poems  inspired  by  the  burst 
of  blossom  of  the  hawthorn  in  early  spring. 
It  runs: 

THE  HAWTHORN-SPRAY 

By  Fr-vxcis  Brett  Young 

I  saw  a  thrush  light  on  a  hawthorn-spray. 
One  moment  only,  spilling  creamy  blossom. 
While  t  he  bough  bent  beneath  her  speckled  bosom, 
Bent,  and  recovered,  and  she  fluttered  away. 

The  branch  was  still;  but,  in  my  heart,  a  pain 
Than  the  thorn'd  spray  more  cruel  stabbed  me, 

only 
Remembering  days  in  a  far  land  and  lonely 
When  I  had  never  hoped  for  summer  again. 

That  excellent  technician,  Siegfried  Sas- 
soon,  sent  this  poignant  fragment  straight 
from  the  trenches  to  the  London  Spectator: 

THE  HAWTHORN -TREE 

By  Siegfried  Sassoon 

Not  much  to  mc  is  yonder  lane 

AVhere  1  go  every  day; 

But.  when  there's  been  a  shower  of  rain 

.And  hedge-birds  whistle  gay, 

J  know  my  lad  that's  out  in  Franco 

With  fearsome  things  to  sec 

AVould  gi\e  his  eyes  for  jast  one  glance 

At  our  white  hawthorn-tree. 

Not  much  to  me  is  yonder  lane 

AVherc  he  so  longs  to  tread: 

But  when  there's  been  a  shower  of  rain 

I  think  I'll  never  weep  again 

Until  I've  heard  he's  dead. 

Froin  the  Minneapolis  Bellman  come 
these  verses  from  the  pen  of  one  who  is 
at  one  with  nature: 

THE  STILL  TREES 

By  John  Russell  McCarthy 

T  thank  you,  Elm  and  Beech  and  all  my  friends 
That  live  so  wisely  on  the  happy  hills,     > 
I   thank  you  for  your  silence.     Even  a  friend 
(Especially  a  friend)   must  have  his  moods, 
His  long  .still  days  of  dreaming  silence  spent 
Ir  strange  commtmion  with  his  soul  and  Gocl. 

.And  you,  my  friends,  have  chosen  for  your  silence 
The  slow  lean  months  of  winter.     All  the  burdens 
.\nd  all.  the  joys  of  this  embattled  earth 
■^'nu  dare  forget,  so  that  your  soul  and  God 
May  have  their  hour  of  studious  solitude. 

So  1.  O  friends,  who  walk  among  you  now. 
Go  searching  inward-  to  the  .soul,  in  me, 
.And  bend  my  dreams  unto  the  God  we  know. 
\  thank  you,  Elm  and  Beech  and  all  rhy  friends 
jThat  live  so  wisely  on  the  happy  IjlIIs. 


Henry  Holt,  of  New  York,  has  brought 
out  "Poems,"  by  Edward  Thomas,  who  is 
kpown  to  many  as  "Edward  Eastaway." 
Among  them  we  find — 

THE  CHERRY-TREES 

By  Edward  Thomas 

The  cherry-trees  bend  over  and  are  shedding. 
On  the  old  road  where  all  that  pass.d  are  d(>ad. 
Their  petals,  strewing  the  grass  as  for  a  wedding 
This  early  May  morn  when  there  is  none  to  wed. 

Here  is  an  odd  conceit  from  the  London 

Nation: 

THE  OLD  TREES  AND  THE  YOUNG 

By  Helen  Foley 

The  forest  leaves  had  turned  to  russet  brown, 

And  the  small  cedars  and  the  stump  firs 

Watched  horrified. 

And  called  to  the  oaks,  moss-grown: 

"How  long  is't  ere  the  spring  and  summer  dim?" 

The  old  trees  shook  their  heads  and,  sighing,  cried: 

"We  are  so  old  we  can  not  count  the  years. 

And  Time  is  twisted  in  our  every  limb." 

At  night  the  winds  and  growing  cold  made  wars; 

Unto  the  elms  whose  crested  head  each  rears 

Against  the  stars. 

The  Uttle  birches  sighed: 

"Where  is  the  sun,  the  birds  that  sang  to  him?" 

The  old  trees  shook   their  heads  and,   wailing, 

cried: 
"We  are  so  old  we  can  not  count  the  years. 
And  Age  is  twisted  in  our  every  limb." 

At  last  the  yoimg  trees  quiet  grew,  outworn^ 

And  all  the  forest  shed  its  silent  tears; 

Autumn's  last  warm  day  di(>d. 

Naked,  forlorn. 

The  aspens  .shivered  in  the  winter  grim: 

And  the  old  trees  bent  their  heads  and,  moaning, 

cried : 
"We  are  so  old  we  can  not  coimt  the  years. 
And  Death  is  twisted  in  our  every  limb." 


Even  the  "modern"  poet  does  not 
disdain  so  ancient  a  source  of  inspiration. 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton  tells  us  in  The 
Century  his  emotioris  on  beholding  the 
Piegan  Pines  in  Glacier  National  Park: 

PIEGAN  PINES 

By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

I  shall  be  one  with  these  pines 

Some  happy  day. 

Dwarfed  by  the  wind  and  molded  by  the  snow, 

They  burst  pink  cones 

In  a  meadow  starred  with  violets. 

No  soimd  they  hear 

But  the  mountain  wind, 

The  birdhke  chirp  of  the  ground  squirrels, 

The  tinkle  of  ice-water  brooks 

Across  the  grass, 

The  far,  soft  thunder  of  outleaping  streams 

That  glide  like  silver  hair  down  drlpi)ing  cliffs 

From  glaciers  on  the  Great  Divide — 

The  hair  of  ISfflisavdc  grown  white  with  peace. 

All  night  I  lay  beneath  the  stars 

And  heard  their  breezo-bomo  thunder; 

I  saw  the  sun 

Blush  on  the  glaciers  while  the  world  was  dark. 

Then  pry  the  gloom  out  of  the  hole  beneath; 

I  .saw  the  golden  %iolets 

Nod  in  the  rising  breeze; 

I  drank  from  brooks  of  melting  snow. 

And  said  good-morning  to  a  deer. 

I  shall  be  one  w  ith  these  pines 

Some  happy  day. 
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Some  Folks  Live 

Two  Days  in  One 

By  Starting  the  Days  on  Bran 

A  bran-mixed  dainty  in  the  morning  means  more  than  most 
people  know.  But  millions  are  learning.  Now  thousands  of  doctors, 
m  print  and  in  person,  are  urging  the  use  of  bran. 

Bran  is  Nature's  laxative — the  ideal  inner  cleanser.  It  fixes  no 
habit.  It  is  not  artificial.  It  is  simply  a  wheat  coat  which  in  flake 
form  acts  as  roughage. 

Fine  foods  clog  the  system.  Bran  relieves  that  clogging.  Nearly 
exerybody  needs  it — indoor  workers  most. 

lo  countless  people  it  means  sunnier  days,  higher  spirits,  better 
health.  It  wards  off  many  headaches,  clears  many  bad  complexions. 

You  must  in  some  way  do  what  bran  does.  You  must  include 
some  roughage  in  your  food.  Or  you  must  take  drugs.  That  is, 
most  people  must. 

Ihe  right  way  is  some  daily  bran  food.  It  is  the  pleasant  way, 
the  most  efficient,  the  way  authorities  advise. 

When  you  find  out  what  it  does  for  you,  you'll  never  go 
\\irhout  it. 


Pettijohnj 

A  Flaked  Cereal  Dainty 


55^;    Wheat  Product— 20' 


Oats— 25^,;  Bran 


A    lirc.ikfast    ilaiiity    "hose    tlavory    flakes    liidc    25    I'cr    cent    iingrouiul    hraii. 

Pettijohn'8  Flour — 75   per  rent  Government  Standard  tlour  witli  25  per  cent 

bran  flakes.     Use  like   Graham   flour  in  any  recipe.     Both  sold  in  packa<;es  only. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


LUDENDORFF  AND  HINDENBURG,  THE 

PAIR  THE  KAISER  IS  PLAYING 

TO  WIN 


"  T  UDENDORFF  ist  dajiirr 

No  military'  question  in  Germany 
could  have  stronger  support  in  any  -war- 
argument,  for  the  expression  in  plain,  everj-- 
day  English  runs: 

"Ludendorflf  is  for  it." 

And  Ludendorff' s  opinion,  hke  Hinden- 
biu-g's  "yes"  or  "no"  is  final  with  the 
German  people.  Hindenburg  is  gruff,  im- 
patient; Ludendorflf  poUte,  cool,  suave. 
Together  they  make  a  perfect  Teutonic 
machine.  Ludendorff  thinks.  Hinden- 
burg acts. 

But  with  aU  his  coolness  and  courtesj' 
Ludendorff  can  be  as  positive  as  the 
Field-Marshal.  A  story  comes  from  a 
Swiss  who  was  in  Berlin  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  great  German  oflfensive, 
and  who  tells  of  violent  quarrels  between 
the  leaders  at  General  Headquarters— for 
neither  Hindenburg  nor  Ludendorff  is  a 
courtier  of  the  fawning  sort — when  Luden- 
dorff spoke  so  violently  and  with  such  an 
air  of  authority  that  the  Kaiser  is  .said  to 
have  risen  from  his  chair,  and  pounding  on 
the  table  angrilj-,  demanded: 

"General,  are  you,  or  am  I,  Emperor 
of  Germany?  " 

Ludendorff  is  said  to  have  rephed  that  he 
was  only  a  soldier,  but  more  than  any- 
thing else  desired  peace. 

Hindenburg,  the  imapproachable,  he  of 
the  "cruel  eye,"  is  a  strong  admirer  of 
Ludendorff  as  friend  and  counselor.  Get 
this  close-up  of  the  pair  Germany  is  play- 
ing to  win  as  seen  by  a  writer  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch. • 

Some  years  before  the  great  war  there 
sat  in  a  corner  at  the  Cafe  des  Tilleuls,  in 
Hanover,  a  soUtary  old  man  poring  over 
the  newspapers,  drv'  in  aspect  and  dis- 
agreeable in  manner.  To  those  who  ap- 
proached his  tjible  he  growled  sullenly 
that  he  wished  to  be  alone. 

In  time  a  well-drcst,  carcfidly  groomed, 
and  distinguished-appearing  military  man 
came  into  the  cafe.  The  sohtary  old  man 
saw  him  from  a  distance  and  his  face 
broke  into  a  smile.  He  greeted  the  new- 
comer with  signs  of  pleasm-e  and  affection. 

The  two  sat  at  the  table  for  hoiu^,  play- 
ing chess  and  cards  and  pausing  between 
games  to  discuss  the  latest  emanafion.^ 
from  the  Board  of  Strategy  at  Berlin  and 
to  curse  them  roimdly.  The  two  men  were 
Hindenbiu"g  and  Ludendorff. 

"You're  a  genius,"  said  Hindenburg,  as 
he  rose  from  the  table. 

"Only  you  know  it,"  responded  Luden- 
dorff with  a  laugh. 

"The  world  will  know  it  some  day," 
said  Hindenburg. 

The  chess-player  of  the  Hanover  game  i.-? 
to-<lay  the  brain  of  Germany.  Hinden- 
burg carries  out  LudendorlT's  ideas  because 
ho  knows  they  are  good  and  he  wants  to 
carry  them  out:  the  others  do  it  because 
they  have  to.  True,  Ludendorff  holds  only 
the  titl(>  of  Quarternuister-General,  while 
Hindenburg  is  in  supreme  command  of  all 
the  armies  of  Austria,  Germany,  Turkey, 
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and  Bulgaria,  but  Hindenburg  knows  that 
his  friend  Ludendorff — his  friend  of  more 
than  thirty  years'  standing — can  think 
faster  and  with  more  clarity  than  he  can, 
and  therefore  is  willing  to  work  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  his  subordinate. 

Like  most  of  the  great  men  in  world's 
crises,  Ludendorff  is  of  the  people.  His 
father  was  of  a  simple  North-German 
merchant  family  and  was  in  charge  of  a 
farm  m  Posen.  Later  the  family  moved 
to  another  farm  in  Pomerania,  where  the 
young  Erich  went  to  school.  He  was  not 
remarkable  as  a  student;  in  fact,  he  was 
rather  backward.    An  aunt  saj's  of  him: 

"His  most  striking  characteristic  was 
his  reserve  with  other  children.  While 
the  two  brothers  nearest  him  in  age  were 
glad  to  play  with  the  other  children  in  the 
vUlage,  Erich  held  himself  aloof.  He 
alwaj's  kept  himself  faultlessly  clean." 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the 
military  cadet  school  and  was  enrolled  in  a 
class  two  years  ahead  of  most  bo3's  of  his 
age.  He  was  transferred  to  a  school  near 
Berlin  in  1879,  and  three  years  later,  when 
seventeen  years  old,  he  entered  the  Army 
as  a  subaltern.  His  rise  was  rapid.  He 
was  an  instructor  in  the  military  academy 
for  a  time,  and  from  1890  to  1893  spent 
three  years  at  the  Alilitary  Academy  in 
Berlin  studying,  with  Russian  as  his  major 
work.  In  189-1  he  spent  a  year  traveling 
in  that  part  of  Russia  where  the  Czar's 
armies  were  defeated  with  such  terrible 
losses  in  1914. 

A  3'ear  later  Jie  became  Captain  of  the 
General  Staff,  and  in  1902  he  was  Major 
Ludendorff.  In  1911  he  became  a  Colonel. 
In  1909  he  .had  married  Margarethe 
Pernet,  a  wealthy  widow.  Her  four  sons 
by  her  first  marriage  are  all  officers  in  the 
aviation  corps. 

Just  before  the  war  Ludendorff  was 
given  the  rank  of  General-Major  and  on 
the  first  of  August  ho  was  sent  to  the  Bel- 
gian frontier.  He  helped  batter  down  the 
forts  of  Liege.  On  the  morning  of  August 
22,  as  he  was  preparing  to  lead  an  attack 
on  Namur,  word  came  that  he  had  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
East.  A  special  train  was  sent  to  bring 
him  to  East  Prussia,  where  the  Russians 
were  burning  and  piUaging  and  pushing 
remorselessly  onward. 

Of  the  two  men,  Ludendorff  is  described 
as  presenting  the  stronger  personality. 
His  imagination  is  fresher,  but  they  form 
a  wonderful  combination.  Says  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Globe: 

Hindenburg  can  not  create  as  well  as 
Ludendorff.  but  he  can  judge  better.  He 
is  the  cool  umpire,  the  calculator  of 
eventualities.  He  is  not  carried  off  his 
feet.  Ludendorff  is  the  younger  man,  and 
now  as  General  Quartermaster  at  the 
Kaiser's  headquarters  he  is  gradually 
working  his  way  to  a  position  of  pohtical 
indispensabiUty. 

Neither  man  is  a  court  general  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  Both  are  confirmed 
monarchists  of  spotless  fidelity  to  the 
dynasty,  but  they  do  not  fawn.  They  hold 
thtnr  positions,  not  through  court  favor, 
but  by  the  strength  of  their  success. 
Hindenburg  was  not  in  good  favor  with  the 
court  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  once 
defeated  the  Kaiser's  army  in  maneuvers 
in  his  beloved  Eastern  provinces,  but  the 
court  umpire  said  ho  didn't.  Hindenburg,' 
the  story  nms.  resigned  in  a  letter  to  the 
Kaistn-  in  which  he  said: 

'"Had  it  been  a  war  I  should  have  anni- 
hilated your  Majesty's  forces." 

When  the  Russians  marched  into  East 


Food  will  win  the  war — Don  t  waste  it 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 


HEINZ 


In  bottles  filled  and  sealed 
in  the  HEINZ 
establishment 


Malt,  Cider  and  White,  in  pints,  quarts  and  half- gallons 

T7VERY  drop  of  Heinz  Pure  Vinegars  has  been 
"*-^  aged  one  year  or  more.  Aging  is  as  necessary  for 
developing  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  good  vinegar  as  it 
is  for  many  vintages. 

Heinz  Vinegars  are  made  from  the  purest  and 
choicest  materials.  They  are  mellowed  in  wood  until 
they  become  appetizing  and  delicious  condiments.  They 
make  good  foods  better,  and  make 
palatable  many  foods  otherwise  flat 
and  tasteless. 

HEINZ 

Imported  OHvC  Oil 

In  bottles  and  cans 

AUHminx  good»  told  in  Canada  are  packed 
in  Canada 
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Prevents  Slipping 

It  is  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive features  which  have 
led  millions  of  people 
who  desire  sure-footed- 
ness  and  safety  to  choose 
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CUSHION 

KJBBER  HEELB 


No  holes  to  track  mud  or 
dirt.  No  marring  of  your 
polished  floors.  Equip  the 
family  shoes  with  Cat'sPaws. 
They  wear  longer  than  ordi- 
nary heels  and  cost  no  more. 

Block-,  white  or  tan.  For  men. 
women  andchiUlren-alldealrrit 

FOSTER   RUBBER  CO. 

105  Federal  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

OriginatoTS  nnd  patentrest 
of  the  Foater  Friction  Plug 
which    jireverUt     slipping 


Prevents  Slipping 
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Prussia,  Hindenburg  asked  for  a  command. 
He  was  overlooked.  Three  other  generals 
were  tried  before  Hindenburg  was  sum- 
moned to  begin  the  career  which  brought 
him  to  his  present  position.  He  aske-d  to 
have  Ludendorff  as  cooperator,  and  the 
cooperation  has  never  separat^'d.  For  the 
Kaiser,  \ictories  were  more  important  than 
past  scores  and  he  ignored  the  early  letter. 

The  return  of  Hindenburg  to  royal 
fa\or  strangely  enough  was  the  re.sult  of 
his  Masurian  Lake  scheme,  which  had 
gained  for  him  the  scoffing  nickname  of  the 
"Old  Man  of  Ma.suria."  This  plan  of 
defen.se  against  Rnssian  invasion  was  once 
considered  the  dream  of  a  crank.  He  was 
constantly  maneuvering  his  troops  among 
the  lakes  and  the  interminable  chain  of 
morasses  until  he  know  every  path  and 
causeway.  When  the  Russians  began  to 
overrun  the  provinces  of  Eastern  Prussia, 
Ludendorff,  who  was  then  in  the  entourage 
of  the  Kaiser,  recalled  to  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor  his  friend,  the  Old  Man  of 
Masuria,  and  his  hobby.  The  Kaiser  was 
at  once  imprest  and  sent  Ludendorff  off  to 
Hanover  to  fetch  Hindenburg  from  his 
retirement.     The  Post-Dispatch  saj-s: 

Just  what  happened  at  the  Masurian 
Lakes  and  at  Tanneuberg  is  still  a  mystery. 
There  have  been  stories  that  100,000  men 
were  drowned  in  the  swamp.  There  ha\  e 
been  tales  of  dikes  released  and  nu^n  swept 
away  in  a  rush  of  swirling  waters.  All  that 
is  known  certainly  is  that  a  Russian 
army  disappeared.  Two  weeks  later  not  a 
Russian  soldier,  except  140.000  prisoners, 
stood  on  German  soil.  A  second  Russian 
army  advancing  along  the  Xiemen,  had 
been  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  50,000 
prisoners. 

The  following  February  the  feat  was 
duplicated.  One  hundred  thousand  jirison- 
ers  were  taken  and  East  Pru.ssia  cleared. 
An  incident  of  this  battle  was  i-e})orted  in 
the  Berlin  papers  at  the  time.  Luden- 
dorff had  been  very  active  rescuing  whole 
Russian  regiments  from  drowning  in  the 
^Masurian  Lakes. 

"Why  didn't  you  h't  the  swine  drown?" 
demanded  Hindenburg. 

"Oh,"  retorted  Ludendorff,  "we  needed 
their  boots." 

Outside  of  Germany  all  the  fame  has 
been  Hindenburg's.  At  home  his  is  the 
name  that  stirs  enthusiasm.  But  among 
those  who  Icnow  it  is  always  "Hinden- 
burg and  Ludendorff";  never  the  oni> 
without  the  other. 

When  HindiMi burg  succeeded  von  Falken- 
hayn  as  chief  of  the  general  staff  he  at. 
once  had  Ludendorfl'  made  Quartermaster- 
General.  Since  that  time  the  two  have 
been  at  imperial  headquarters,  always 
together.  They  are  inseparable  both  as 
friends  and  as  coinrades-in-artns. 

Hindenburg  was  once  surpri/ed  to  lind 
Ludendorff  entertaining  the  members  of 
his  stall'  with  a  readingfrom  the"  Lor(>lei." 
lleiiK"  is  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  (^uar- 
ternuister-Generai. 

"Poetry,"  gas|)e<l  llindeid)urg,  snatch- 
ing the  volume  from  the  hands  of  Luden- 
dorff. "1  am  amazed.  1  have  not  read  a 
line  of  poetry  for  forty  years.  That  is 
why  I  am  no  milksop.  General,"  turning 
grimly  to  his  then  chief  of  staff.  "The  next 
time  you  read  aloud  try  Clau.sewitz"  (a 
Gennan  militaristic  philo.soph(>r). 

.\nother  talent  of  Ludendorff  that 
Hindenburg  didn't  relish  was  the  former's 
proficiency  at  the  dance.     Shortly  before 


the  war  Ludendorff  had  fallen  into  dis- 
favor because  he  had  criticized  the  judg- 
ment of  the  general  staff. 

"Ludendorff  is  right,"  said  Hindenbui^, 
"but  they  will  not  hsten  to  him  because 
he's  fond  of  Strauss."  This  was  a  sarcasm 
at  the  exi)en.se  of  the  Kai.ser,  who  is  no 
admirer  of  the  com])oser. 

Hindenburg  once  lost  favor  with  the 
Crown  Prince  because  he  had  referred  to  his 
Highness  as  "that  charming  young  lady," 
but  Ludendorff  restored  the  balance  by  ob- 
ser\ing  that  France  had  once  been  saved 
from  the  English  by  a  charming  young  lady. 

A  jest  of  llinden})urg  at  the  expen.se  of 
his  friend  Ludendorff  is  recorded.  At 
certain  maneuvers  before  the  war  Luden- 
dorlT  sent  for  orders  after  some  hours  in 
the  Masurian  Lakes,  where  he  had  been 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  water. 

"Tell  him,"  said  Hindenbiu-g,  "to  read 
Heine." 

In  the  Grand  Hall,  at  Konigsbei^,  the 
capital  of  East  Prussia,  stands  a  full-length 
marl)le  statue  of  Ludendorff.  He  is  an 
honorary  citizen  of  two  towns  of  East 
I'russia  and  the  universities  of  Breslau  and 
Konigsherg  have  confen-ed  degrees  upon 
him.  Upon  .state  occasions  he  wears  upon 
his  breast  medals  given  to  him  l)y  the  Kings 
of  Saxon>-  and  Bavaria  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Alecklenburg-Strelitz,  as  well  as  by  the 
two  Kaisers  of  Austria  and  Germany. 
^Vfter  the  great  winter  battle  of  the  AIa.su- 
rian  swamps,  the  German  f^mperor  decor- 
ated him  with  the  order  Pour  le  Merite. 


THEY    DO    NOT    NEED    ANY    BEAUTY 
HINTS  IN  THE  TRENCHES 


IX  asking  for  books  to  send  to  the  boys 
at  the  front  those  in  charge  of  the  work 
do  not  expect  any  valuable  Ubrarj-  to  be 
despoiled  in  the  eagerness  of  tho.se  at  home 
to  add  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  those 
"over  there."  But  they  think  it  would 
be  just  as  well  to  use  a  little  care  and  dis- 
cretion in  the  selection,  and  not  turn  an 
act  that  ought  to  brim  with  thoughtful 
sympathy  into  a  mere  house-cleaning. 

It  is  reksonably  certain  that  thos«'  in 
the  trenches  do  not  care  a  hang  how  some 
])rofessional  woman  preserves  her  beauty, 
how  to  do  fancy  needlework,  or  even  how 
women  love.  Xor  have  they  much  time 
to  devote  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  in- 
fants, altho  they  might  be  interested  in 
the  diseases  of  dogs.  Certainly  the  T/'- 
(ler taker's  Review  would  seem  to  have  u 
Hunnish  suggestiveness.  And  yet  all  these 
are  being  sent  o^■er — that  is.  they  are  being 
carelesslx'  and  thoughtlessly  contributed. 
Fortunately  they  do  not  reach  the  other 
side,  for  the,\  are  carefully  weeded  out 
before  shipiiieiit,  but  it  is  extremely  prob- 
al)le  that  tho.se  who  n>ake  such  careless 
contributions  have  more  time  to  devote 
to  the  jiroper  selection  than  the  bu.sy  men 
and  women  who  are  handling  the  tons  of 
^()hlnles  that  are  being  .sent  to  the  public 
library  in  Xew  York  alone.  Says  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Kvcuiiig  World: 

Ruskin's  "Letttn*  to  Young  Girls." 
"Directions  for  Ne(>dlework,"  and  "How 
Women  Love"  ar(>  coming  in  galore. 

John  Foster  Carr,  Director  of  Books 
for  the  Soldiers,  says  the  boys  will  never 
learn  Lina's  Beauty  Secrets.  He  ad- 
mits they  may  be  helpfiil,  but  he  say.s  they 
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In  1850,  in  this 
small  factory,  was 
founded  the  business 
that  now  produces 
100,000,000  Cineo 
cigars  a  year. 
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ETG   BEFORE   THE   CIVIL    WAR,  in   a 
quaint  little  building  on  Tenth  Street,  in 
Philadelphia,  William  Eisenlohr  laid  the 
foundation   of  the  vast   industry  which 
today  produces  nearly  200,000,000  Cinco  cigars 
annually. 

In  all  these  68  years,  the  character  of  Eisenlohr's 
cigars  has  never  been  changed,  except  for  the 
better. 

Four  sons  of  the  founder  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  business.  Two  of  them  still  conduct  it. 
Their  pride  in  a  product  which  for  two  genera- 
tions has  been  made  only  under  the  personal 
direction  of  an  Eisenlohr  has  never  permitted 
its  standards  to  be  lowered. 

For  nine  years  past  Cinco  has  been  oversold. 

For  nine  years  past  offers  of  new  business  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  have  had  to  be  declined, 
in  spite  of  the  building  of  one  new  factory  after 
another. 

For  nine  years  past  the  same  distributors  have 


absorbed  every  increase  in  production.  Never 
has  production  been  allowed  to  increase  too  fast, 
because  of  the  unalterable  policy  that  the  merit 
of  the  product  must  be  kept  up  at  any  cost. 

Costs  of  material,  wages  of  labor,  internal  revenue 
taxes,  have  steadily  advanced.  Still  the  same 
excellence  has  been  maintained,  year  after  year. 

Today  there  is  a  capital  of  $9,000,000  behind 
Cinco.  Of  this,  more  than  $3,000,000  is  con- 
stantly invested  in  tobacco  leaf,  bought  in 
Havana,  Sumatra  and  the  finest  domestic  fields, 
and  held  in  storage  to  season  and  mature — to 
mellow  with  age. 

Regardless  of  the  stress  of  temporary  conditions, 
the  makers  of  Cinco  have  too  much  at  stake  to 
take  from  it  one  iota  of  the  quality  which  has 
made  it  the  largest  selling  brand  in  the  United 
States. 

OTTO  EISENLOHR  &  BROS.,  Incorporated 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1850 
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Why  You  Should  Own  an  Oakland 


DEC  A  USE  of  the  light 
■*-^  nveight  of  the  Oak- 
land Sensible  Six  and  its 
generous  tire  equipment, 
OT.vners  regularly  report 
tire  mileages  of  from 
8,000  to  12,000  miles. 

Touring  Car  .  .  $1050 
Roadster  .  .  .  1050 
Roadster  Coupe  .  1210 
Sedan  .  .  .  1250 
Sedan  (Unit  Body)  1550 
Coupe  (Unit  Body)  1550 
f.  0.  B.  Pontiai,  MUhltan 


EXCEPTING  only  the  element  of  utility, 
cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  is  today 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  satisfactory 
ownership  of  an  automobile. 

In  the  design  and  manufacture  of  the  new 
Oakland  Sensible  Six,  this  factor  has  had  the 
most  earnest  and  expert  consideration. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Oakland  is  to  build 
the  maximum  capacity  for  service  into  its  prod- 
uct, but  the  aim  to  make  this  service  economical 
is  second  only  to  this. 

As  a  result  this  new  Oakland  Sensible  Six  de- 
livers the  highest  usefulness  to  the  owner,  with 
an  economy  unique  in  the  present  car  field. 

The  high-speed  overhead-valve  Oakland  engine 
is  immensely  powerful  and  efficient,  delivering 
44  full  horsepower  at  2600  r.p.m.,  or  one  horse- 
power to  every  48  pounds  of  car  weight. 

This  unusual  ratio  of  power  to  weight  makes 
for  extreme  gasoline  mileages;  owners  report 
from  18  to  25  miles  per  gallon  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

The  finely-made  chassis  is  uncommonly  simple 
and  strong,  and  has  behind  it  the  compelling  in- 
dorsement of  three  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

The  sightly  body  is  swung  on  long  springs 
over  a  generous  wheelbase,  insuring  full  comfort; 
it  is  unusually  roomy  and  accessible,  and  is 
upholstered   with   genuine   leather   throughout. 

The  new  Oakland  Sensible  Six  is  handsome  in 
proportion  and  finish;  it  is  swift,  serviceable  and 
saving — the  sort  of  car  you  should  own. 

As  a  perfected  example  of  scientific  light-weight 
construction,  high  power  and  fixed  economy, 
its  value  is  not  equaled  in  the  present  car  market. 

OAKLAND    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY 

PONTIAC,   MICHIGAN 


OAKLAND   SENSIBLE  SIX 


are  too  exciting  for  trench  life.  He  pre- 
supposes that  many  a  bomb  might  be  over- 
looked while  Sammie  was  learning  how  to 
remove  freckles,  or  even  an  impending 
air-raid  might  escape  notice  in  the  charm 
of  a  prescription  for  whitening  the  elbows. 
The  Government,  Mr.  Carr  says,  can't 
take  a  chance  on  it. 

Another  enlightening  but  somewhat 
scientific  book  that  made  its  debut  to 
the  stacks  yesterday  was  one  entitled 
"Diseases  of  Dogs."  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  Cicneral  Pershing  has  tabued  mascots, 
however,  the  Board  of  Book  Censors  will 
have  to  pass  up  the  l>ow-wow  stuff. 

A  little  woman  hurried  up  to  the  book 
stacks  yesterday  with  a  bundle  carefully 
stuck  away  in  her  knitting-bag. 

"Here  are  two  Iwoks  that  have  been 
in  my  family  for  years,"  she  said,  "but 
if  you  need  books  for  the  soldiers  I  am 
glad  to  contribute  them." 

When  ^the  books  were  un^Tapt  they 
were  found  to  be  an  old  familj'  Bible  and 
one  equally  yellowed  with  age,  entitled 
"Care  and  Feeding  of  Young  Children." 

Lest  this  should  discourage  recruiting 
it  might  be  well  to  say  that  there  are  plenty 
of  "Nick  Carters,"  "Diamond  Dicks," 
and  "Sherlock  Holmes"  going  over,  and 
Mr.  Carr  is  weeding  out  all  the  books  on 
etiquette  and  Latin  grammars.     He  says: 

"  Love,  adventure,  and  travel  are  always 
good,  and  we  are  getting  them  in  great 
numbers.  They  serve  to  take  the  boys' 
minds  off  the  hardships  for  the  moment. 
But  the  big  call  is  coming  for  classics. 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  are  in  demand. 
When  you  stop  to  think  that  4."),000  of  our 
boys  have  cut  off  a  college  education  to 
enlist  you  can  understand  why  they  want 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  other  standard 
authors.  Dickens  seems  to  be  a  favorite 
in  the  hospitals  and  O.  Henrj'  in  the 
trenches." 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  perhaps  knows 
as  well  as  any  other  man  what  sort  of 
books  soldiers  like  to  read,  sent  in  a  check 
the  other  day,  with  orders  that  as  many 
copies  as  possible  be  bought  of  the  following 
three  books:  "Guy  Mannering,"  "Our  Mu- 
tual Friend,"  and  "The  Antiquary." 

A  Wall  Street  banker  sent  in  a  first 
edition  of  Whittier  yesterday.  It  was  a 
volume  of  great  value,  and  the  board,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  asked  that  they  might 
sell  the  edition  and  bu.^  others  less  ex- 
pensive to  send  in  its  place. 

"Please  don't,"  the  giver  said.  "T 
will  forward  you  a  check  to  buy  as  many 
others  as  you  may  want;  that  will  be  easily 
done.  But  this  one  volume  was  a  sacri- 
fice, and  1  should  like  to  feel  that  it  goes 
directly  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  boys 
'over  there,'  because  1  believe  that  he  will 
prize  it  as  1  do." 

A  Boy  Scout  came  up  to  the  stacks  with 
his  arms  full  of  liooks. 

"Here's  some  bully  ones,"  he  said. 
"Th(>y  belong  to  our  Outing  Club — but 
we'll  S(>nd  them  over."  Finger-printed 
and  worn,  the  volumes  showed  signs  of 
being  l>(>st  thrillers  if  out  of  date  as  best 
s(>llers.  "Treasure  Island,"  Henty,  and 
(\)oper.  Sonu>wh»'r»>  overseas  some  lads 
ar(>  going  to  be  carri(>d  back  to  the  days 
wlien  they  W(>re  a  few  years  younger  and 
li\('d  in  dream  adventures  instead  of  real 


Director  Carr  is  right  on  the  job.  Ho 
has  a  big  megaphone,  and  a  Fifth  A\eimo 
bus  seldom  gets  by  without  a  hail. 

"How  many  on  that  bus  will  bring  a 


book  to-morrow?"  he  yells,  and  always 
gets  a  nodding  response  or  two.  One 
day  ho  saw  a  boy  on  the  rear  seat  looking 
out  at  him  with  a  grin,  and  he  yelled: 

"Hey,  you  with  thu  big  grin,  get  those 
people  on  that  Ixis  to  send  books,  will 
you?" 

The  boy  with  the  big  grin  raised  his 
hand  and  nodded. 

"Get  the  pretty  girl  with  the  red  hat 
Id  send  some,"  ("arr  yelled  after  the  de- 
jtarting  bus. 

The  next  day  th(!  Boy  With  the  Big 
Urin  appeared  at  the  sUieks  with  his 
arms  full  of  books. 

"This  bundle  is  mine,"  he  said,  unload- 
ing Graustark  and  a  whole  set  of  Chambers. 
Then  he  put  down  some  leather-bound 
eopies  of  O.  Henry. 

"These  came  from  the  pretty  gu-1  with 
the  red  hat,"  he  grinned. 

"That's  getting  'em,"  says  Carr. 


WHEN   DIEDEKICHS    MET   DEWEY  AT 
MANILA  BAY 


THE  reeent  death  of  Admiral  von 
Diederichs  at  Baden-Baden  recalls  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  moments  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  when,  })ut  for 
the  friendly  intervention  of  England — as 
represented  by  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Chi- 
chester— th<>  opening  guns  of  the  world- 
war  might  have  been  fired  in  Manila  Bay 
twenty  years  ago. 

Germanj',  which  had  encouraged  Spain 
in  her  defiance  of  the  United  States,  sent 
Admiral  von  Diederichs  and  his  fleet  of 
war-ships  to  Manila  to  intimidate  the 
American  Admiral  at  a  time  so  critical  as 
to  indicat<'  a  strong  d(>sire  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  war  between  the  United 
State's  and  Spain,  if  not — as  revealed  by 
the  light  of  hiter  events — to  seize  the  op- 
portunity, apparently  so  "divinely"  sent, 
to  drive  the  opening  wedge  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  her  long-cherished  dream  of  world- 
domination. 

Seymour  Wemyss  STtiith  writes  in  the 
New  York  Sun  of  the  anxious  days  follow- 
ing the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  in  which 
,\dmiral  Dewey  destroyed  the  entire 
Spanish  squadron: 

The  entire  story  of  this  period  was  told 
the  writ+^r  by  an  officer  who  was  present 
with  Dewe\-  and  who  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  the  c(mduet  of  the  Kear- 
Admiral  and  observe  the  events  as  they 
took  place. 

The  first  of  the  German  vessels  to  ap- 
pear was  th(.'  Irene,  which  arrived  on 
May  6.  The  second  German  war-ship,  the 
Cormoran,  arrived  shortlj'  aft+T.  Both 
totally  disregarded  the  usual  rules  of 
etiquette;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  vessel 
it  was  necessary  to  fire  a  shot  across  her 
liows  before  she  gave  heed. 

It  would  require  considerable  space  to 
give  a  complete  summary  of  the  German 
actions  at  Manila,  but  the  following  is  a 
brief  review: 

The  German  ships  repeatedly  ignored 
the  presence  of  the  American  squadron. 
Time  and  again  it  was  necessarj^  for 
Dewey  to  call  the  attention  of  von  Died- 
erichs to  the  behavior  of  his  ships. 

The  German  officers  frequently  visited 
Manila    and    were    on    the    most    cordial 
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terras  with  the  Spanish.  It  was  common 
talk  in  Manila  that  Germany  intended 
to  intervene,  and  the  German  officers  en- 
couraged this  impression. 

Not  content  with  fraternizing  with  the 
Spanish,  German  officers  became  intimate 
with  Aguinaldo's  men.  On  one  occasion 
Prince  -Lowenstcin  was  taken  oft'  to  the 
Kaisrrin  Anf/uxtn  by  a  member  of  the  in- 
surrecto  staff.  Owing  to  a  hea\y  sea  the 
Prince  and  his  escort  were  ol)liged  to  seek 
refuge  on  an  English  man-of-war.  and 
hence  the  fact  came  to  Dewey's  attention. 
Incidctitally,  when  .\guinald()  later  adopt- 
ed a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  Americans 
his  men  were  largely  aniud  with  ^Mauser 
ritles. 

The  Irene  was  a  particularly  disturb- 
ing factor;  in  fact,  the  American  oflicers 
had  hard  work  in  keeping  track  of  the 
various  German  vessels.  The  Irene,  not 
content  with  insolently  ignoring  our  .'jhijis, 
on  at  least  one  occasion  openly  assisted 
the  Spanish  at  Subig  Bay. 

Dewey  received  much  comfort  from  the 
attitude  of  Captain  .Sir  Kdward  Chichester, 
commanding  the  Hritish  squadron.  Captain 
Chichester  and  D(>wey  quickly  became  in- 
timate and  th(>  moral  support  of  the  En- 
glish command(>r  was  of  great  assistance. 
Chich(>ster  was  an  officer  of  the  old  school, 
hale  and  hearty  and  the  possessor  of  a 
particularly   agreeable   jiersonality. 

F'inally  a  time  ciim<>  when  Dewey,  wom 
out  by  the  constant  vigil  and  tired  of  the 
brand  of  friendship  which  the  Germans 
were  dis])lajing,  denuxnded  an  explana- 
tion of]  von  Diederichs.  The  writer  has 
heard  the  account  of  the  affair  given  by 
several  of  Dewey's  officers.  John  Barrett, 
former  Minister  to  Siam  and  correspon- 
dent for  several  papers,  also  mentions  the 
incident  in  his  interesting  little  biography 
of  Dewey. 

These  were  Dewey's  words  to  the  Ger- 
man officer: 

"If  the  German  Government  has  de- 
cided to  make  war  on  the  T'nited  States. 
or  has  any  intention  of  jnaking  war,  and 
has  so  informed  your  Adniiral,  it  his  duty 
to  let  me  know." 

And  then,  after  a  iiioiiienl's  pause,  he 
added : 

"But  wlietlier  he  iiiteiids  to  fight  or 
not.  I  am  i-cady." 

It  was  in  August  that  Admiral  Dewey 
decid(>d  that  he  was  ready  for  the  seizmv 
of  the  remaining  Spanish  forts  and  the 
occupation  of  ^Manila.  The  land  forces 
wcro  commanded  by  General  Menitt, 
and  Dewey's  squadron  had  Ixen  reen- 
forced  and  his  sujjjjly  of  men  and  ammuni- 
tion rei)lenished.  The  writer  in  The  Sun 
saj  s: 

The  morning  of  .\ugiist  \'.\  was  chosen 
for  the  attack.  The  story  of  what  hai>- 
pened  then  has  l)een  told  many  tinu>s. 
The  version  I  slwill  give  is  that  rehited  to 
me  by  an  officer  who  was  })resent  in  jx-rson. 

"During  the  early  morning  of  .\ugust 
1.'),  the  weather  was  very  warm  and  humid, 
hut  after  a  time  it  cleared  somewhat.  1 
was  staJiding  on  shore,  logetlier  with  some 
other  officers.  Von  Diederich's  fJerman 
Fleet — there  were  eight  ships  in  all,  seven 
largo  war-ships  an<l  one  smaller  vessel- 
was  in  one  corner  of  the  harbor.  During 
the  night  tho  Germans  had  mov(<d  in 
until  they  were  much  closer  to  Dewey 
than  before.  Owing  to  the  flistance  it  was 
impos>ibIe  1o  tell  just  what  was  taking 
|ilace  on  board,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
considorable  activity. 

"Captain     Chichester's     Enghsh     ships 


were  lying  l.>etween  the  Germans  and 
Dewey's  Meet.  Captain  Chichester  had 
taken  this  same  action  in  a  number  of 
instances  previously,  so  we  did  not  regard 
it  as  peculiar. 

"Just  before  nine  o'clock  our  ships  got 
under  way.  The  monitor  Monterey  was 
first  in  line,  but  rather  nearer  shore  than 
the  others.  The  Olyuifda  and  the  rest  of 
Dewej's  fleet  were  following,  steaming 
rather  slowly. 

"Then  we  watchers  on  shore  all  noticed 
.something  peculiar.  The  battle-flags  were 
broken  froni  the  masth(»ads  and  the  ships 
cleared  for  action,  but  instead  of  the  guns 
being  trained  toward  the  Spanish  forts 
they  were  directed  ui)on  von  Diederichs's 
fleet. 

"I  think  we  all  realized  what  was  taking 
place.  It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  sus- 
pense for  us  all.  Then  at  the  moment 
when  the  conflict  appeared  inevitable  the 
British  ships  began  to  get  under  way.  In 
a  few  minutes  more  Chichester's  ships 
were  directly  between  our  fleet  and  the 
Germails.  And  they  were  ready  for  action 
and  quite  ready  to  fight  if  need  be. 

"An  officer  on  board  told  me  that  as 
the  I  minortalitc,  Chichester's  flag  -  ship, 
passed  the  Olympia,  the  decks  of  the  British 
vessel  were  crowded  and  the  band  played 
snatches  from  'El  Capitan,'  'See,  the  Con- 
quering Hero  Comes,'  'Under  the  Double 
Eagle.'  and  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner.' 

"In  a  few  minutes  more  the  crisis  was 
over;  the  forts  w-ere  captured  and  the 
Germans  drew  awaj'  to  the  other  sid(>  of 
the  bay."      

THE  WORK  OF  THE  WAR-CENSOR  ON 
THE  FIELD  AND  AT  HOME 


nnivULY  the  lot  of  a  censor  is  not  a 
'-  happy  one.  In  the  words  of  the 
s[)orting  fraternity,  he  gets  it  coming  and 
going  and  both  ways  to  the  middle. 

George  Creel,  who  checks  up  on  what 
the  newspapers  "over  here"  shall  or  shall 
not  print,  would  undoubtedly  eonflnn 
this  statement — unless  he  felt  that  he 
m-glit  thereby  be  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy. 

The  censor  is  found  equally  guilty  if  he 
does  or  he  doesn't.  His  sins  of  omi.ssion 
are  as  black  as  tho.se  of  commission.  There 
is  no  mi<ldle  path.  P\)r  further  confirma- 
tion communicate  with  Maj.  Frederic 
Palmer,  who  has  acted  '.'over  there"  in 
a  capaeitj-  somewhat  similar  to  Creel's. 
He  will  be  found  quite  frank  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  trials  of  a  "suppressor  of 
news,"  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  the 
strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  «'ensorship. 

Major  Palmer  is  the  war-CMirrespondent 
who  was  selected  by  General  Pershiiig  to 
act  as  Intelligence  Officer  of  tli(>  Censor- 
ship Bureau  of  the  American  K.xpt dition- 
ary  Force.  Pre \  ions  to  his  appointment 
he  li.id  l)een  .ser\  ing  as  corr(>spondent  of 
the  A.ssociated  Press  with  the  British 
Anny.  In  an  addn>ss  recently  made  l).'f«n> 
the  National  Pn>ss  As.sociation  in  Wash- 
ington, Major  Palmer  told  something  of  the 
working  of  censorship  abroad.  The  address 
was  printed  in  full  in  The  Editnr  and  Pub- 
lishrr,  from  which  the  Syracuse  Posl- 
Standnrd  presents  the  main  points.  Of 
certain  strained  relations  that  were  tho 
result  of  his  job,  Major  Palmer  says: 


The  afternoon  before  I  left  Paris  an 
army  ofiicer,  who  was  an  old  friend, 
barelj'  answered  my  greeting  in  the  street. 
I  knew  that  he  held  me  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  news  about  the  Army  which 
he  thought  that  I  ought  to  have  supj)re.st. 

A  few  moments  later  another  old  friend, 
a  well-known  newspaper  man,  rounded  on 
me,  with  something  of  the  indignation  of 
Trot/ky  toward  the  inii)erialists,  for  not 
ha\  ing  granted  him  certain  privileges  that 
were  not  in  my  jjower  to  grant. 

A  complaint  from  correspondent  A 

that    1    had   been    favoring   correspondent 

B ,  and  from  B that  I  had  faAored 

C ,  was  only  another  incident  to  com- 
plete the  harmony  of  my  last  day's  work 
before  returning  home.  By  this  you  will 
understand  that  for  my  sins  I  have  been 
in  charge  of  pr(\*s  relations  in  France — 
which  is  not  the  kind  of  work  I  like. 

As  some  of  the  newspapers  stated  the 
other  day  that  I  was  chief  intelligence 
officer  of  the  A.  11.  F.,  may  I  mention 
that  I  am  a  subordinate  to  the  capable 
man  who  holds  that  position.  The  in- 
telligence section  of  the  staff  has  charge 
of  the  gathering  of  all  information  for 
the  Armj-  and  the  giving  out  of  informa- 
tion and  of  censorship.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  our  staff",  short  of  personnel, 
and  such  the  situation  of  our  little  Army 
which  had  been  rushed  to  Europe  last 
June,  that  the  call  to  ser\ic«  became  a 
command. 

Now  what  thej'  call  the  evolution  of 
human  experience  is  a  great  thing.  In 
Kuroi)e  they  handle  the  press  by  organ- 
izing two  bureaus,  which  are  supposed  to 
employ  two  types  of  men  as  different 
as  the  one  who  sells  goods  and  the  one 
who  collects  bills. 

One  is  a  snuling,  cheery  type,  who  gives 
out  information  and  ]ioses  as  a  noble  knight, 
fighting  the  correspondents'  battles  again.st 
that  second  secret,  sinister  bureau  which 
does  the  cen.^^oring.  However,  the  two  are 
frequently  connected  by  telephone. 

In  quite  the  American  fashion  the  press 
division  of  the  A.  E.  F.  promptly  intro- 
duced a  daring  innovation.  Instead  of 
utilizing  the  two-headed  monster,  the  pro- 
motion and  suppression  of  publicity  were 
placed  imder  a  common  direction,  and 
wliile  the  A.  E.  F.  faced  many  baffling 
probleiTis,  correspoTidents  with  the  Ameri- 
can Army  worked  tinder  a  more  liberal 
censorship  than  that  of  other  nations. 
Still,  as  cooi)eration  was  the  key-not*'  at 
the  front,  it  was  neces.sary  to  regard  the 
precedents  of  the  other  armies.  Of  tho 
British  censorship  plan,  which  is  basically 
the  same  as  the  F'rench,  Mr.  Palmer  says: 

The  British  \Var-Otfi<-e  arbitrarily  al- 
lowed the  British  press  five  accredited 
correspondents  and  left  the  system  of  their 
clioice  to  the  British  Xe\vsj)aper  Pro 
])rietors'  Association. 

The.se  five  correspondents  live  in  a 
house  with  their  i)ress  officers,  who  are 
also  their  censors.  The  five  may  not  go 
anywhere  without  the  consent  of  a  press 
officer;  they  may  not  go  anywhere  without 
being  accompanied  by  a  press  officer;  or 
speak  with  any  troops,  or  enter  any  head- 
(piarters  unless  a  press  officer  is  present. 
Thus  the  application  of  censorship  begins 
with  the  news  sources. 

Only  the  accredited  correspondents,  five 
ol"  them  for  the  whole  British  press,  ac- 
credited to  this  enormous  Army,  ever  see 
a  battle.    They  enjoy  exceptional  privileges 
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sit  in  the  driver's  seat — top  up  on  rainy  or  hot  days — and  simply  turn  the  steering  wheel 
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Put  your  car  to  work  thtt  week  !  Get  a  Staude  from  your  dealer.  Ride  home.  Attach  it  to  your  car.  Off 
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Answered  By 


Over  7,000  farmer*  using  Staudes !  Hundreds 
being  added  daily.  Thousands  used  all  last  year. 
Their  enthusiastic  owners  have  written  their  exjjeri- 
nices    in    full.      Kvery    (luestion    you    can    thiuk    of 


answered!     Replies    by   hundreds    printed    in  our  big 
free  book,  " ""     '  ■•     "      ■     •         _.--         --      _ 
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Four  Horses* 

Work 

Better,  Faster, 

Cheaper 


Makra-iractor 


(Trademark  Mak-a  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office  and  Principal  Foreign  Countries) 

Here  Are  a  Few   Samples   of  the  THOUSANDS  of  Answers: 

1 .  Will  the  Staude  Do     2.  Will  the  Staude  Harm    3.  Will  the  Staude  Over- 
Four  Horses' Work?  My  Engine  or  Car? 


"The  pnornioiis  powpr  ni\-  l-ord  has 
when  used  with  a  Staude  took  a  tive- 
mulc  load  riglit  up  a  hill." — H.\RRY 
MOPLEY.  Atlaiitic.Ia. 

"  My  .Staude  i>lo\ved  heaviest  Rumbo 
<  overetl  with  siigc  hrusli— inillerl  a  14- 
inch  bottom  in  old  ground,  pulled  a  4- 
liors*'  disc  loaded  with  ;iOO  lt)s.  of  rork." 
—  I.  (>.  SAMPSON".  Hillings.  Mont. 


"  My  StaiKic  do<-fi  not  injure;  the  en- 
Rine  or  othor  parts  in  any  way."— 
U.J.  H.XLLOCK.  Ridgeway,  Mo. 

"  There's  no  more  wear  on  my  Ford 
than  there  would  be  on  the  road  the 
same  length  of  time." — C.A.NELSON, 
Rowan,  Iowa. 

"  I  rut  200  acres  of  grain  and  plowed 

100  acres.    The  .Stande  has  not  hurt  my 
Ford.-— A.A.IiM.MERT.Nunda.S.D. 


heat  the  Engine? 

"  Have  no  trouble  with  overheating." 
— D.  G.  HERRI.N'G.  Princeton.  N.  J. 

".\s  for  the  engine    heating  1  have 
had  no  trouble.    -Sometimes  I  ruu 
the  .Staude  all  day  without  put- 
ting in  any  extra  water."— G.E. 
PROVI.N'E.  Macomb,  III. 

"A  Staude  attached  to  a  1912      

Ford  never  boiled  the  water      ^fi^'^^^^L 


nor  harmed  the  enu 

— J..M.TAYLOR,  llun- 
tcr.  Okla. 


Many  More  Answers  to  These  Questions  in  Our  Free  Book 

Four  Horses'  Work  at  One  Horse's  Cost 


■■  I.ik.~  I  hi-  iilaii-  ol  1  horr.<> — io«ts  wliaL 
r>ne  gcxxl  one  do<:!* — doesn't  eat  when  you 
don't  work  it."  says  {".A.  Nelson,  of  Rowan. 
1.1.  "  Doe-  good  four-liors*.  service — much 
'  hraiM-r  than  horses."  says  Ben  Short.  Vega, 
lex.     "Poing    work    of    six    mules  —  doing 


For  Belt  Power 

With  bolt  ix>wer  attachment,  the  Staude 
successfully  s;iws  wood,  grinds  feed,  shreds 
rorn.  tills  silos,  etc.  Farmer  users  tell  you 
.ill  about  it  in  tlie  h'rec  Book  "  Kvidencc." 

Get   These    T-wo  Books 


more  and  In-tter  work  and  cheaper."  sa\: 
J.  \V.    Mosley.    Heidenhcimer,   "Tex.     So 
the  letters  read — hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  them.   Read  as  many  as  vou 
wish   in    our   FREE  BOOK — 
"  Evidence." 

For  Heavy  Hauling 

"Will  pull  anything  a  watron  will 

hold  up'. "Haulecf  270  bushel.s  of 

oaLs  7  miles  to  town  over  hJKh  hill" — • 
Hauleda  10,200  lb.  loadof  quarry  stone' 
-say  users  in  our  free  book. "Evidence. 


Here  Are  the  46 
Questions  Answered  in 
Our  Free  Book,  Evidence 

1.  Will  tbe  Staode  do  (onr  horses'  work? 

2.  Will  the  Stande  harm  my  engine  or 
car? 

3.  Will  the  Stande  overheat  the 
engine?  • 

4.  Will  I  have  big  repair  bills? 

5.  How  does  the  Stande  compare  with 
big  tractors? 

6.  Can  boys,  girls  and  women  operate 
the  Stande? 

7.  Is  the  Stande  good  for  plowing? 

8.  Will  it  pnll  a  12-in.,  two-bottom  gang 
plow? 

9.  Will  it  pnll  a  14-in.,  two-bottom  gang 
plow? 

to.  Will  it  pnll  a  16-in.,  two-bottom  gang 
plow? 

11.  Will  it  plow  100  or  more  acres? 

12.  Will  it  work  in  soft  ground? 

13.  Is  it  good  for  discing? 

14.  Is  it  good  for  drilling? 

15.  Is  it  good  for  harrowing? 

16.  Is  it  good  for  disc  plowing? 

17.  Is  it  good  for  listing? 

18.  Is  it  good  for  cutting  grain? 

19.  Will  it  cut  100  or  more  acre*  of  grain? 

20.  Is  it  good  for  mowing? 

21.  Is  it  good  for  corn  harvesting? 

22.  Is  it  good  for  digging  potatoes? 

23.  Will  it  pull  a  hay  loader? 

24.  Will  it  pall  manure  spreader? 

25.  Will  it  drag  and  grade  roads? 

26.  Will  it  pull  stumps  and  trees? 

27.  Is  it  good  for  heavy  hauling? 

28.  Is  the  Bolster  attachment  efficient? 

29.  Will  the  belt  power  attachment  do 
good  work? 

30.  Is  it  faster  than  4  horses? 

31.  Can  it  do  more  than  4  horses? 

32.  Does  it  cost  less  than  horses? 

33.  Will  it  replace  horses? 

34.  Will  it  do  all  we  claim? 

35.  Does  it  take  much  gasoline? 

36.  Will  it  run  on  kerosene  ? 

37.  Does  it  solve  the  help  problem? 

38.  Can  it  be  changed  from  car  to  tractor 
in  20  minutes? 

39.  Will  it  ran  day  and  night? 

40.  Can  I  use  it  on  an  old  auto? 

41.  Has  it  lots  of  power? 

42.  Is  it  good  on  hilly  ground? 

43.  How  often  must  radiator  be  filled? 
44.  Is  the  Fast  Speed  efficient? 

45.  Will  it  wear  out  front  tires? 
46.  Is  THE  E.  G.  STAUDE  MFG." 
CO.  reliable? 


The 
E.  G.  Staude  Mfg.  Co. 

2648  W.  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  your  two  books  and  prove  to 
ine  that  I  can  profitably  use    a  Staude    M..k-a- 
1  ractor  with  my  car. 


Price 

$225 


F.  O.  B..  St.  Paul 


Free 

Staude  dealers  are  almost  cver>-where--with  .Staude.i  "Evidence."  They  explain  everything  in  com- 

•  T.  stock  ready   to  deliver.     If  you  don  t  know  your  ptete  detail — and  PROVE  EVERY  WORD  by 

"oarest  dealer,  write  for  his  name      We  II  then  send  THOUSANDS  of  answers  written   by  Staude 

you  the  free  iMoks,      Reaping  a  (>olden  Harvest"  and  owners.     Sec  your  dealer — or  send  coupon  to 

THE  E.  G.  STAUDE  MFG.  CO. 


Name. 


2648  W.  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Address. 


Surrc*a_fuL  Builders  of  M<tchii 


■  IT  Yr 


Name  and  model  of  my  car: 
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and   exceptional   position   compared    with 
visiting  correspondents. 

During  the  past  summer,  when  the  hell 
of  the  British  offensive  raged  behind  the 
veil  of  secrecy  in  Flanders,  the  \  isiting 
correspondents  were  taken  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  line  to  see  the  battle-fields  of  the 
Somme,  the  transport  and  quiet  trenches, 
and  all  the  statics  of  the  rear  of  the  great 
Army  which  had  been  gathering  its  might 
for  three  years. 

Such  provisions  did  not  appeal  to  the 
American  mind  of  Mr.  Palmer,  who  pro- 
posed more  liberal  treatment  of  the  press. 
As  a  result  nineteen  correspondents  were 
regularly  accredited  to  the  A.  E.  V.  Fol- 
lowing the  same  ratio  to  the  number  of 
troops,  the  British  Army  would  have  had 
three  tliousand  correspondents! 

Some  of  the  interesting  details  of  the  Ufe 
and  the  priA-ileges  of  the  correspondent  at 
the  front  which  are  not  generaU\  known 
to  the  public  are  revealed  by  ^[r.  Palmer, 
who  saj-s: 

In  order  to  become  accredited  to  the 
A.  E.  F.  the  correspondent  must  produce 
a  bond  of  83,000,  and  deposit  a  fund  of 
S1,000  with  the  Adjutant-G.-neral  in 
Washington  to  be  drawn  against  for  his 
expenses  in  the  field. 

If  he  lives  at  the  correspondents'  camp 
he  must  pay  §60  a  week  for  an  automobile, 
which  is  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  actual 
cost  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
and  the  same  as  the  British  correspondents 
pay  for  theirs.  At  the  outset  we  had  no 
automobiles  for  our  correspondents  except 
some  second-hand  ones  which  we  bought 
in  France;  but  these  were  a U  right  when 
they  ran.  This  'difficulty  has  been  over- 
come, and  now  oiu*  correspondents  go  and 
come,  with  the  freedom  of  the  idle  rich, 
in  their  limousines. 

They  are  established  in  a  hotel  in  the 
heart  of  the  training  region.  No  press 
officer  lives  with  them;  no  press  officer 
accompanies  them  on  their  trips.  They 
go  W'here  they  please  and  talk  with  whom 
they  please.  They  ha^e  the  same  freedom 
of  movement  in  the  American  war-zone  as 
a  local  report tT  has  in  New  York  City. 

They  have  better  facilities  so  far  as  1 
know  than  they  have  had  at  our  training- 
camps  in  the  States.  Dispatches  are 
brought  to  the  press  division  office  two 
blocks  from  the  hotel,  and  then  taken  by 
the  correspondent  in  person  to  the  tele- 
graph offi<'t>  two  blocks  farther  on. 

These  dispatches  go  straight  through  to 
New  York  without  further  cen.sorship  at 
any  point.  Any  report  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  a  second  censorship  is  false. 

At  headquarters  we  have  an  exp)ert 
newspaper  man'  who  went  through  a 
training-camp  at  home,  and  puts  in  all  of  his 
time  in  trying  to  get  information  or  clues 
for  information  for  the  correspondents. 

Naturally  each  "feature"  writer  thinks 
that  he  should  have  the  results  of  this 
officer's  work  while  the  press-association 
men  think  that  if  the  "specials"  were  true 
patriots  they  would  go  home  and  leave  the 
field  entirely  to  the  press-association  men. 
As  for  the  magazine  men  and  book-writers 
and  artists,  they  see  no  reason  why  the 
Army  should  ever  give  out  any  news. 

In  Paris  at  the  French  Censorship 
Bunvau,  we  have  four  men  who  work  in 
sliifts  from  S  a.m  to  5  a.m.  We  put  them 
in  there  with  the  approval  of  thc^  corre- 
spondents in  Paris,  in  order  that  all  inatt<^r 
about    the    American    Army    which    was 


('filed  in  Paris  should  be  submitted  to 
American  rather  than  French  censors. 
I  The  French  have  a  strict  censorship 
law,  and  as  France  is  their  country  and 
theirs  is  the  great  Army  that  defends 
France,  and  theirs  the  long  militarj'  ex- 
perience and  the  direct  responsibility, 
they  have  the  legal  right  to  censor  any 
dispatch  which  leaves  France — which  they 
have  waived  in  matter  concerning  our 
j  Army. 

i  The  Paris  branch  of  the  Anierican  cen- 
sorship system  was  established  as  an 
accomrao<lation  to  American  correspon- 
dents who,  on  their  return  to  the  city  from 

I  the  front,  maj'  WTite  their  articles  and  put 
them  through  direct  without  sending  them 
to  headquarters  in  the  field.  And  corre- 
spondents are  at  liberty  to  watch  the 
gentle  censor  as  he  runs  his  blue  pencil 
through  their  dispatches,  for,  says  Major 
Palmer: 

There  is  no  secret  censorship  with  the 
American  Army  either  in  Paris  or  at  the 
camp.  The  correspondents  maj'  sit  down 
beside  the  censor,  see  the  elisions  that 
are  made,  and  hear  the  reason  for  these 
elisions.  From  the  first  I  insisted  that  the 
press  officer  and  correspondent  should 
work  in  cooperation. 

At  the  camp  we  have  on  file  a  duplicate 
of  every  mail  article  and  every  dispatch 
sent  from  there  with  the  portions  elided 
in  brackets,  and  the  initials  of  the  officer 
who  made  the  elision  on  the  margin. 
As  duplicate  cable  dispatches  are  not 
submitted  in  Paris,  every  elision  from  a 
cable  dispat^-h  made  by  the  American 
censor  in  Paris  is  entered  in  a  book.  Thus 
the  record  is  complete  from  the  day  that 
the  press  division  was  established  and 
responsibility  is  direct. 

When  an  American  censor  in  Paris  has 
to  elide  even  one  word  of  the  dispatch  he 
gets  the  correspondent  on  the  telephone 
and  tells  him  about  it,  if  possible;  and  in 
any  event  sends  him  a  report  by  mail. 

The  press  division  also  has  a  Paris  office 
where  visitors  to  Paris  go  for  passes, 
where  questions  are  answered  and  informa- 
tion given  out  about  the  American  Army 
to  all  who  apply,  including  the  representa- 
tives of  the  press  in  Allied  and  neutral 
countries.  Here  also  arrangements  are 
made  for  correspondents  to  the  Army, 
including  Allied  and  neutral. 

Another  innovation  in  facilities  is  that 
we  allow  correspondents  interested  in 
gathering  articles  by  mail  to  live  with 
the  regiments.  This  has  never  been  per- 
mitted with  the  British  or  French  armies. 
Of  course,  the  correspondents  must  have 
an  invitation  from  the  regimental  com- 
mander, which  is  countersigned  by  the 
chief  of  the  i)ress  division. 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  this  strict  censor- 
ship of  all  news  from  the  field  of  opera- 
tions?   Major  Palmer  replies: 

Freedom  of  news  about  the  Army  in  the 
field  would  be  equivalent  to  laying  your 
cards  on  the  table  while  your  opponent 
did  not  show  his,  the  points  of  the  game 
being  the  lives  of  men,  and  the  prize 
of  the  game  a  cause  so  vital  to  you  that 
you  offered  the  lives  of  your  brothers  and 
your  sons  and  your  own  as  sacrifice. 

If  left  to  itself  an  army  would  take  no 
risk  by  informing  the  enemy  of  any  de- 
tails of  its  organization,  its  training,  or 
its    purposes.      Complete    mystery    is    a 
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Simplify  and  Standardize 
Filing^Vbrk 


jFiiinff 


V 


Mrce^^ 


Specified  Bx 
Big 

WHERE  a  large  body  of  filing  must 
be  handled  in  an  ever  -  increasing 
volume  which  requires  uniform  expansion  facili- 
ties with  space  economy,  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
find  Macey  filing  equipment.  Big  organizations, 
appreciating  the  true  economy  of  long-time  ser- 
vice, recognized  Macey  superiority  years  ago.  At 
the  present  moment  when  new  workers  in  your 
offices  are  necessitating  more  firequent  reference 
to  filed  information,  and  experienced  men  hand- 
ling an  increased  volume  of  work  want  data  with- 
out delay,  it  is  time  for  you  to  consider  the  filing 
and  finding  efficiency  of  Macey  equipment. 

—in   Wood  and   Steel 
For  Every  Requirement 

For  the  large  business  or  small,  to  fill  routine  or  out-of-the- 
ordinary  filing  needs,  Macey  equipment  meets  all  re- 
quirements. Large  filing  capacity,  light-gliding  drawers, 
durable  construaion,  dignified  beauty,  standardization  of 
designs,  are  the  characteristics  of  Macey  files.  There  is 
a  great  variety  of  styles  in  wood  and  steel,  and  you  can 
secure  additional  units  for  every  one  next  year  or  ten 
years  hence.  The  high  development  of  the  sectional  unit 
idea  found  in  our  Inter-Inter 
Cabinets  or  the  Gold  Medal 
Horizontal  is  one  of  the  many 
features  which  will  simplify  and 
standardize  your  filing  work. 

Catalog  of  Complete 
Line — ^Ask  For  It 

In  the  Macey  book  of  files  you 
will  find  full  information  on 
Macey  wood  and  steel  filing  de- 
vices —  it  contains  new  sugges- 
tions for  the  better  handling  of 
your  filing.     Send  today  for  it. 

Separate  catalogs  are  issued  cover- 
ing our  complete  line  of  office 
desks  and  sectional  bookcases. 

THE  MACEY  CO. 

1500-1526  Division  Avenue 
GRAND  RAPIDS  MICHIGAN 


D^svicos 


THE  MACEY  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Without  obligation  send  me  your  free  catalog  on  Macey  Filing  Appliances. 

Name 

Address     .  
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VSuotSiYs 


YELLOU' 

KING        '^c'V 
HUMBERT 


Ir  is  well  tluit  we  kee()  tlie  home  fires 
burning,  also  well  that  tiie  home  grounds 
everywhere  in  America  be  kept  at  our  best 
standards.  No  plants  make  such  an  effective 
Summer  showing  in  lawns  and  borders.  For 
20  years  we  have  specialized  in  these  Grand 
Tropical  Plants.  Here  are  our  choicest 
three  for  1918— 

YELLOW  KING  HUMBERT  ,4-" 

,  foot, 

l-'ir'it  Ciant  W'llou  t'anna  (ioldcn  yellow,  spot- 
U'<\  rt'd.  j^ri'cn  to!ia;;e.  ITnetiiiallcd  in  its  mag- 
nitucme.     Each.  25c;  doz;,  $2.50. 

KING  HUMBERT  l-foot.  The  largest 
-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_^  and  best  scarlet- 
0owcrr<l.  hronzi-Kaved  Canna. 

Extra  size,  each,  20c;  doz.,  $2.00. 
HUNGARIA   3 '  =  -fo<.t.  Tlie  most  wonderful 
^^^^— ^^^^^^   I'lnk   C  anna.     I'lnnted   alone 
or  with  Yellow  Kins  Huintx-rt.  the  effect  is  mag- 
nificent to  beliold.     Each,  25c;  doz.,  $2.25. 

3  each  of  above  (o  plants) prepaid,  $2.00 

6  each  of  above  (i8  plants) prepaid,    3.50 

All  oilier  leaders  in  Carinas,  Roses,  Gladioli  and  Hardy 
Perenniah,  described  in  our  is-:-page  calalogiie,  "Gar- 
dening Illustrated."     Mailed  FREE  everywhere. 

VAUGHAN'S    SEED    STORE 

31-33  W.  Randolph  Street,  I>ept.  D,        CHICAGO 
41-43  Barclay  Street,  Dept.  D,  NEW  YORK 


STANDARD     DIC  IIO.N  AU  Y    «„peri..rity   qu.ckly  becomci 
plain  to  the  man  cr  WKinan  wlio  invrsti^'.->.tes. 


Extra  Comfort  at  No  Extra 
Cost  In  These  Stylish  Shoes 

Although  built  primarily  for  absolute 
comfort  and  service,  Dr.  A.  Reed  Cushion 
Shoes  for  Men  and  Women  are  "up-to- 
the-minute"  in  style,  materials  and  work- 
manship. The  luxurious  comfort  of  their 
soft  cushion  inner  soles  has  won  for  them 
the  name  "the  easiest  shoes  on  earth." 

The  Original  and  Genuine 


J.P.SMITH  SHOE  CO-JOHN  KBERTS  SHOE  Ctt 


^ 


Mtiki^m  of  Mtin's  Slices 

Chicago 


Mokors  uf  Womt^na  Slu>«d 
Buffalo 


Weirinir  Dr.  A.  Reed  Cushion 
Shoes   U   juHt  like  w.-ilkini;  on 
velvet  They  never  nccil  to  be 
"broken  in"  and  act  an  nat- 
ural Bhuck  absorbem  lo 
llie  body. 

11  there  is  no  Dr. 
A.  Ree<l  dealer  In 
your  cily,  write  us. 


most  valuable  military  asset.  It  leaves 
your  enemy  ever  in  doubt. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  last  three 
years  the  Allies  had  been  able  to  muster 
forty  divisions  with  sufficient  material 
against  any  quiet  sector  of  the  German 
lines  on  the  Western  front  without  the 
(lermans  knowing  it,  that  line  would  have 
been  broken. 

But  comj)lete  mystery  is  impossible. 
Great  preparations  are  revealed  in  a  dozen 
ways. 

But  there  is  another  principle  to  con- 
sider. The  Army  belongs  to  the  public. 
It  pays  the  bills  and  it  pays  in  grief  for 
the  dead.  The  public  has  the  right  to 
know  about  its  Army;  and  its  medium 
of  information  is  the  press,  which  is  most 
carefully  watched  by  all  intelligence 
systems. 

The  German  staff  has  forty  men  at 
^vork  reading  newspapers  in  the  English 
language.  They  know  what  items  to 
search  for,  and  these  they  pass  on  to 
superiors,  who  in  turn  report  to  their 
superiors,  until  the  information  reaches 
the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

The  question,  as  far  as  the  press  go, 
is  one  of  the  balance  of  the  good  the 
reporters  do  against  the  harm  they  do, 
as  in  every  other  operation  of  war,  or  of 
human  activity  of  any  kind. 

The  British  people  would  never  have 
kept  up  their  spirit  without  those  five 
correspondents,  and  the  spirit  of  a  people 
in  a  democracy  is  reflected  in  its  troops. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Digest, 
Lieutenant  Sharman,  of  the  Second  Bat- 
talion of  East  Ontario  Canadians,  was 
quoted  on  the  importance  of  letters  from 
home.  Major  Palmer  emphasizes  this 
need,  and  says: 

No  men  on  earth  are  so  subject  to  the 
influence  of  human  psychology  as  sol- 
diers. The  letter  that  the  soldier  gets 
from  home  before  he  goes  over  the  top 
may  be  a  deciding  factor  which  means  that 
he  gets  the  German  instead  of  the  German 
getting  him. 

Indeed,  psycholog>'  is  the  very  soul  of 
battle.  It  may  produce  a  rout  or  exert 
the  pressure  of  an  epic  courage  which 
turns  the  tide  of  victory.  Our  people 
want  to  know  what  is  going  on.  They 
must  know,  or  their  spirit  will  not  be 
reflected  in  the  Army. 

And  who  is  to  judge  what  is  military 
information  for  the  enemy  and  what  is 
not?  The  Germans  will  not  put  up  a 
sign  saying:  "We  now  know  that  you 
have  the  220th  division  in  the  trenches, 
so  you  may  now  tell  your  press." 

And  until  the  Germans  do  know  you 
have  the  220th  division  in  the  trenches, 
it  may  be  of  positive  military  value  that 
they  shall  not  be  told.  So  back  of  the 
correspondent's  responsibility  is  the  re- 
sponsil)ility  of  tKe  censorship,  and  back  of 
the  censorship  the  general's  for  his  men 
to  the  nation. 

The  censor  would  not  be  human  if  he 
did  not  want  to  get  all  the  news  he  could 
for  the  i)ress;  and  he  would  not  have  a 
heart  if  it  did  not  hurt  him  ^vll(>n  he  had 
to  cut  copy. 

But  of  this  you  may  be  assured:  the 
work  in  France  has  been  conscientiously 
done,  and  every  bit  of  news  that  possibly 
can  be  given  without  meaning  the  un- 
necessary loss  of  the  lives  of  our  men  will 
be  given;  and  once  we  take  our  permanent 
sector,  and  our  divisions  are  actually 
»>ngaged  in  a  big  way,  we  shall  nu>ntion  the 
iKuiu>  of   tht>se   units,   if   1    have  anything 


to  do  with  it,  and  the  names  of  the  officers 
and  men  who  win  distinction. 

If  Major  Palmer,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
authority,  has  aroused  the  anger  of  both 
newspaper  men  and  army  officers  on  the 
other  side,  Mr.  Creel  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  as  everybody  knows,  has  not  trodden 
a  path  of  roses  since  assuming  the  position 
of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  I*ublic 
Information.  Speaking  at  a  recent  dinner 
of  the  Economic  Club  in  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Creel  was  quoted  as  saying  that  his 
committee  had  been  pledged  through 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  inform  the  people 
instantly  and  honestlj-  of  all  casualties  and 
accidents  and  disasters. 

"Bear  that  in  mind,"  he  said,  "when  the 
air  is  filled  with  rumors  about  the  sinking  of 
a  transport,  the  loss  of  thousands  of  sol- 
diers in  France,  and  the  hospitals  in 
Westchester  County  filled  with  wounded. 
Brand  them  as  lies  and  publish  the  liar, 
for  the  Government  does  not  suppress  such 
news  or  seek  to  minimize  it.  We  do  not 
have  to  conceal  reverses,  because  we  do 
not  have  to  fear  for  the  courage  of  America." 

The  New  York  Times  says  in  regard  to 
this  statement: 

This  paragraph  in  Mr.  Creel's  speech  he 
delivered  as  it  appeared  in  the  copy  given 
to  reporters  in  advance,  but  he  made  no 
mention  of  the  recent  order  sent  from  France 
by  Secretary  of  War  Baker  and  interpreted 
by  General  March  as  meaning  that  no 
further  news  of  casualties  should  be  given 
to  the  public.  Mr.  Creel  has  not  been 
handling  the  casualty  hst  lately  because  of 
a  disagreement  with  the  War  Department, 
which  took  the  stand  that  no  further 
identification  than  the  names  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  should  be  given  out. 

It  is  not  generally  known  what  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Creel's  committee  in  dis- 
seminating information.  In  his  report 
to  President  Wilson  the  chairman  de- 
clared that  it  has  grown  to  be  a  "world 
organization."  The  report  thus  details 
its  activities: 

Besides  the  daily  war-news,  which  it 
issues  to  the  whole  press  of  the  country,  it 
supplies  some  30,000  newspapers  wijh 
feature  articles,  a  weekly-  news  ser\'ice, 
and  governmental  publicity  material  of 
all  sorts. 

It  has  prepared  and  printed  for  distri- 
bution to  aU  parts  of  the  world  18,000,000 
copies  of  fifteen  different  pamphlets  in 
seven  languages. 

It  conducts  speaking  campaigns  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  arranges  meetings, 
books  speakers,  conducts  war-conferences, 
and  organizes  tours;  and  in  the  Four- 
Minute  Men  alone  it  commands  the  vol- 
untecT  services  of  I'yJM)  public  speakers. 

It  has  wireless  and  cable-news  service 
that  is  being  extended  to  ever>-  capiUU  in 
Europe,  Scaiuiiiun  ia,  the  Orient,  South 
antl  Central  America,  and  Mexico,  and  a 
feat  ure  article  service  of  similar  proportions. 

It  .sends  to  foreign  countries  motion- 
picture  exhibits  showing  America's  social, 
industrial,  ami  war-progress. 

It  has  mobilized  the  advertising  forces 
of  the  country — i)ress,  iMTiodical,  car, 
and    outdoor — for    a    patriotic    campaign 
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HOW  MANY  CYLINDERS? 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  announced  that  all  Liberty 
Motors  now  being  built  are  the  IZ-cylinder  type. 

The  basic  principles  of  design  from  which  these  engines 
have  been  wrought  are  embodied  in  the  Packard  Twin  Six. 

The  Packard  Twin  Six  gives  to  its  owner  these  marked 
advantages : 

SMOOTHNESS 

(^  The  impulses  of  its  12  small  cylinders  blend  in  a  stream  of 
power— the  most  agreeable  action  known  to  Motordom. 


SILENCE 


KANGE 


ABILITY 


([[[  The  Twin  Six  runs  with  the  quiet  rhythm  of  a  perfected 
mechanism. 


u 


(Jff  It  moves  at  a  walking  pace  or,  at  the  driver's  will,  speeds 


cl/ 


like  an  airplane  in  flight. 


(JU  PluS'power  for  the  hills  and  for  hard  going.  The  man 
J  who  owns  a  Packard  owns  the  road. 
ECONOMY 

(^  Maximum  results  from  low-gravity  gasoline.  Maximum 
tire  mileage.    Low  cost  of  upkeep. 


UTILITY 


First-class  travel  over  any  road— a  get- there-direct  means 
of  transportation. 


PACKARD  TWIN  SIX 

qA  s  k    the    man    who    owns    one 

PACKARD   MOTOR   CAR  COMPANY,   DETROIT 
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DIBTEEL .  WHEELS 


The  Disteel  Wheel — a  spokeless  steel  disc — en- 
hances the  beauty  of  motor  cars  that  are  already 
beautilul.  The  plane  surfaces  of  Disteel  Wheels 
harmonize  and  complete  the  streamline  treatment 
of  the  car's  design. 

In  addition  to  this  Greater  Beauty, 
Disteel  Wheels  possess  many  mechan- 
ical superiorities.  They  increase  vastly 
the  security,  comfort  and  economy  of 
motoring  and  eliminate  many  of  the  wheel- 
worries  of  the  road. 

With  no  increase  in  weight,  Disteel  Wheels  are 
more  resilient  and  much  stronger.  They  add 
greatly  to  the  safety  factor  of  the  wheels  which 
must  bear  the  strain  in  skidding  or  collision. 


The  Disteel  Wheel  is  easily  and  quickly  de- 
mounted and  the  spare  wheel  substituted.  More- 
over, it  stays  tight  with  the  hub  and  cannot  work 
loose.  The  tires,  too,  are  easily  changed.  Disteel 
Wheels  cannot  wobble  and  there  are 
no  spokes  and  rims  to  squeak. 

Disteel    Wheels    are    easily    cleaned. 
They  save  tires  and  add  tire-mileage. 

Webelieve  that  theDisteel  Wheel  marks 

in  motor  car  engineering  and  in  elegant  motoring 
an  advance  as  ej)och-making  as  the  introduction 
of  the  electrical  starter. 

If  your  car  is  a  beautiful  car — and  Disteel  Wheels 
are  designed  jxirticularly  for  such  cars — the 
dealer  who  sold  you  the  car  can  give  you  all 
Disteel  Wheel  information. 


.S^i^ 


DETROIT     PRESSED     STFEL     COMPANY,     DETROIT,    U.S.A. 
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that  will  Kive  S30,000,000  worth  of  froe 
space  to  the  national  service. 

It  designs  posters,  window-cards,  and 
similar  material  of  pictorial  publicity  for 
the  use  of  various  government  depart- 
ments and  patriotic  societies. 

It  prepares  moving-picture  films  showing 
our  war-progress  and  e.\hil)its  them  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  i)eople  daily. 

It  issues  an  official  daily  newspaper  for 
the  Government,  with  a  circulation  of 
90,000  copies  a  day. 

With  the  aid  of  a  volunteer  staff  of  sev- 
eral hundred  translators,  it  keeps  in  direct 
touch  with  the  foreign-language  press, 
supplying  selected  articles  designed  to 
combat  ignorance  and  disaffection. 

It  has  organized,  and  now  directs,  a 
round  dozen  of  societies  and  leagues  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  certain  classes  and 
particular  foreign-language  groups,  each 
body  carrying  a  specific  message  to  its 
section  of  Ameri(!a's  adopted  i>eoples. 

It  acts  as  a  bureau  of  information  for 
all  persons  who  seek  its  direction  in  volun- 
teer war-work,  in  acquiring  knowledge  of 
any  administrative  activities,  or  in  ap- 
proaching business  dealings  with  the 
Government. 

It  supervises  the  voluntary  censorship 
of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press. 

It  establishes  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  cable  censorship  with  respect  to 
press  dispatches. 

It  prepares  and  distributes,  advises  upon 
and  censors  photographs  and  moving 
pictures  to  the  number  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  a  day. 

It  has  only  250  paid  employees,  but  it 
directs  and  coordinates  the  patriotic  work 
of  5,000  volunteer  writers  and  artists  and 
20,000  public  speakers. 


WHAT   SHALL  WE   EAT   AND  WHERE- 
WITHAL SHALL  WE  BE  CLOTHED? 


Things  are  seldom  what  they  seem; 
.Skim-milk  masqiierados  as  rream; 
High-lows  pass  for  patcnt-leatners. 
Jackdaws  strut  in  peacocks,'  feathers — 

Very  true! 

So  they  do! 

SO  sang  Gilbert  in  the  immortal  "Pina- 
fore," we  are  reminded  by  the  London 
Bystander.  But  what  did  Gilbert  really 
know  about  camouflaged  food?  A  his- 
torically hungry  writ^T  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  even  drags  out  poor  old 
Nebuchadrezzar  to  preface  his  comments 
on  the  prevalence — and  the  necesdty — of 
substitutes  and  adult^Tation,  and  recalls 
that  "it  was  considered  a  considerable 
gastronomic  event  when  Nebuchadrezzar 
left  his  well-stocked  palace,  went  out  to 
the  back  pasture  lot,  and  began  eating 
grass  with  e\  er\'  sign  of  satisfaction.  The 
chroniclers  of  those  days  made  a  great  ado 
over  the  affair  and  set  down  ^ith  circum- 
stantial detail  the  strange  actions  of  Mr. 
Nebuchadrezzar.  It  evidently  was  not  an 
every-day  occurrence  for  a  king  or  any- 
body else  to  include  grass  in  his  dietary." 
But  little  fuss  is  made  to-day  when 
thousands  of  people  are  being  compelled 
by  the  rigors  of  war  to  do  much  the  same 
thing.  Some  German  statistician,  this 
writer  says,  has  estimated  that  since  the 
war  began  10,000  substitutes  have  been 
placed  on  the  market  in  the  Central 
Empires,   most   of   them   being  food-sub- 


stitutes.      Of   these  doubtful   subterfuges 
the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung  says: 

The  devil  only  knows  what  are  the 
ingredients  of  thousands  of  these  wretched 
substitutes  that  do  duty  for  butter,  eggs, 
oil,  meat,  coffee,  and  sugar.  The  latest 
products  really  are  too  terrible  longer  to  be 
tolerated.  A  preparation  of  crude  paraffin 
is  now  used  for  frying.  To  its  use  eight 
hundred  cases  of  serious  illness  and  nine 
actual  deaths  can  be  traced  in  Berlin  alone. 
Goose  -  dripping  is  prepared  from  dog's 
fat  and  egg -substitute  from  chalk  and 
baking  powder. 

The  writer  in  The  Evening  Sun  details 
some  of  the  novel  expedients  to  which  the 
world  is  obliged  to  resort  for  food,  clothing, 
and  manufacturing  materials: 

An  achievement  that  rivals  that  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  if  it  does  not  indeed 
put  it  in  the  shade,  is  reported  from 
Finland,  where  they  are  now  making 
bread  of  moss  and  sawdust  with  only 
small  quantities  of  flour.  It  would  seem 
as  if  a  good  meal  of  timothy  or  Kentucky 
blue -grass  would  be  preferable  to  this 
concoction  of  moss  and  sawdust. 

Flour  adulteration  is  being  enforced 
among  practically  all  the  warring  nations 
and  in  many  of  the  neutrals.  The  United 
States  even,  which  is  best  off  of  aU  the 
great  Powers  of  the  world,  has  come  to  its 
"Victory  bread"  and  its  wheatless  days. 
But  the  war-bread  of  several  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  is  black,  unpalatable,  and 
almost  indigestible.  In  Russia  many  per- 
sons are  suffering  from  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat  and  alimentary  tract 
because  of  the  extraordinary  quantity  of 
straw  and  chaff  in  the  bread  that  is 
rationed  out. 

So  many  substitute  foods  have  been 
introduced  in  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  that  the  health  of  the  civil 
population  has  been  noticeably  affected, 
altho  it  is  a  question  of  which  would  have 
done  the  more  harm — the  substituted 
foods  or  no  foods  at  all.  One  of  the  learned 
professors,  for  which  Germany  is  famous, 
recently  predicted  that  the  camouflage 
food  would  kill  off  a  third  of  the  populace 
and  enfeeble  the  remainder. 

Tea  is  one  of  the  scarce  articles  in 
Germany,  but  the  merchants  are  selling 
and  the  people  are  buying  as  substitutes 
such  things  as  blackberry,  raspberry,  cur- 
rant, and  strawberry  leaves,  etc.  Recently 
another  substitution  has  been  evolved. 
The  people  are  drying  the  parings  of  apples 
and  pears  and  using  them  with  other 
ingredients  in  place  of  tea. 

Acorns  and  chestnuts  are  gathered  most 
carefully  now  in  Germany,  the  acorns 
to  be  used  for  coffee  and  the  chestnuts 
for  oil  production.  Even  chicory,  the 
historical  substitute  for  coffee,  seems  to 
be  scarce  there.  In  Sweden  they  have 
chicory,  but  they  also  are  using  acorns 
and  sugar-beets. 

The  shortage  of  almost  every  material 
has  developed  an  interesting  search  to  find 
substitutes  for  the  existing  substitutes. 
For  instance,  in  Denmark,  they  are  trying 
to  find  a  substitute  for  margarin.  They 
first  tried  soy-beans  as  a  substitute  for 
copra  in  the  manufacture  of  margarin, 
but  this  was  not  satisfactory.  Now  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  use  a  composition 
in  which  fish-oil  is  the  principal  ingredient. 
Since  the  price  of  salt  has  risen  in 
Scandinavia  experiments  have  been  made 
to  produce  it  in  a  cheaper  way  and  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demand. 
Chemists  and  engineers  in  Norway  have 


been  making  experiments  and  believe  the 
question  is  solved.  One  suggestion  is  that 
salt  water  be  pumped  from  the  ocean  in 
great  quantities  and,  as  a  first  step,  be 
allowed  to  freeze.  The  ice  would  then 
be  taken  off  and,  as  it  is  not  salt,  it  would 
leave  the  remaining  water  saltier.  This 
remainder  would  be  treated  with  electricity 
and  allowed  to  evaporate,  when  a  rich 
deposit  of  salt  would  be  left. 

Clothing  substitutes,  the  writer  tells  us, 
are  quite  as  curious  as  those  for  food,  and 
include  not  only  garments  for  the  living, 
but  cerements  for  the  dead.  Coffins  are 
made  of  cardboard  or  pajner  mdche,  with 
wooden  frames,  and  shrouds  are  made  of 
woven  paper.  The  cardboard  coffins  are 
said  to  be  "thick,  durable,  light,  and  easy 
to  transport."     The  writer  continues: 

As  is  now  well  known,  paper  is  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and 
for  multitudinous  other  purposes  for  which 
cloth  and  leather  formerly  were  employed. 
One  may  be  outfitted  with  paper  clothes 
down  to  stockings  and  undergarments.  A 
German  paper  reports  a  woman,  a  pro- 
spective customer,  inquiring  if  under- 
garments at  which  she  was  looking  would 
wash. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  salesgirl,  "they  wiU  dry -wash  and 
cold-iron." 

That  has  been  one  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties with  the  paper  clothes,  their  in- 
ability to  stand  water.  But  this  is  being 
overcome.  In  the  first  days  of  paper 
clothes  a  person  wearing  one  of  the  suits 
was  in  danger  of  having  his  habiliments 
melt  off  him  before  the  public  gaze  if  he 
happened  to  be  caught  in  a  severe  shower, 
a  somewhat  embarrassing  possibility. 

In  G^ttoany  paper  yarns  are  gaining  in 
importance  more  and  more.  Paper-yarn 
fabrics  have  been  impregnated  so  that  they 
are  suitable  as  leather  substitutes  for  boots 
and  shoes,  and  they  are  said  to  last  fairly 
well.  Articles  of  clothing  were  the  prin- 
cipal exhibits  recently  at  a  paper-fabric 
exhibition  in  Breslau.  Workmen's  trousers 
and  blouses  were  distinguished  for  their 
durability.  It  is  said  the  paper-linen  fabric 
feels  by  no  means  so  harsh  as  one  might 
expect.  The  stockings  manufactured  are 
described  as  soft  and  comfortable. 

Paper  is  even  supplanting  wood  tempo- 
rarily in  the  manufacture  of  some  kinds  of 
furniture.  How  industrial  "requirements 
are  satisfied  is  evident  from  the  paper- 
yarn  socks  that  are  being  manufactured  by 
the  thousands,  but  especially  from  the 
machine  belting  made  in  all  sizes  and 
strengths  and  advertised  as  a  completely 
satisfactory  substitute  for  leather. 

Herr  Worm,  director  of  the  Chemnitz 
Technical  School,  asserts  that  Germany's 
dependence  on  foreign  countries  for  raw 
materials  in  the  textile  industry  now  has 
ceased.  All  circles  of  the  trade  have 
busied  themselves  with  the  task  of  creating 
new  materials.  As  a  result,  says  the 
Herr  Direktor,  there  are  now  more  than 
one  hundred  substitute  materials  tested, 
such  as  paper  yarns,  bark,  stem,  and 
fruit  fibers. 

"The  question  of  substitute  raw  ma- 
terial might,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
solved,"  he  remarks  with  a  satisfied  air. 

With  paper  fabrics  and  canvas  being 
used  for  the  uppers  of  shoes,  wood  and 
metal  are  displacing  leather  in  the  soles. 
In  fact,  some  shoes  are  being  made  entirely 
of  wood,  much  on  the  style  once  in  vogue 
in  HoUand.  Wooden  sandals  also  are  being 
worn.    Curds  and  "  w  hite  cheese  "  are  being 
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Pznnsylvania 

VACUUM 

CUP  TIRES 


IN  the  manufacture  of  Vacuum  Cup  Tires 
the  high  service  quality  and  characteristic 
safety  on  which  their  reputation  is  based  were 
first  estabHshed  as  unalterable  standards. 

The  next  objective  was  to  bring  the  price 
down  to  a  comparative  level  with  those  of 
ordinary  tires. 

This  aim  was  simplified  by  a  very  generous, 
ever-increasing  volume  and  by  the  operation 
of  the  most  efficient  factory  in  the  industry. 
It  finally  was  fully  realized  by  the  introduc- 
ion  of  a  zone  selling  system  with  dealer  pro-"^ 
tection  which  kept  selling  expense  down  while 
[  permitting  free  expansion  of  sales. 

Now,  although  their  quality  has  steadily 
improved,  even  over  that  standard  which  first 
made  them  famous,  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  are 
sold  at  approximately  the  price  of  ordinary 
3,500  mile  tires.  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  are  guar- 
anteed—  per  warranty  tag  —  for 

6,000  Miles 

Makers  of  Auto  Tubes  "  Ton  Tested" 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies 
Throughout   the    United  States  and    Canada 
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used    experimeutally    on    substitute    soles 
as  adhesive  material. 

We  have  no  assurance  that  the  time- 
honored  expedient  of  i)utting  green  spec- 
tacles on  the  beast  to  make  his  fodder 
attractive  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Germans,  but  we  are  told: 

While  inventive  minds  have  been  de- 
vising substitutes  witli  \vhi<;h  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  im|)overished  peoples 
it  has  been  necessary  at  the  same  time  to 
deceive  live  stock  into  th<>  belief  that  they 
are  getting  perfectly  good  fodder  when,  as 
a  iiiatter  of  fact,  they  are  getting  nothing 
of  the  sort.  So  severe  Has  been  the  fodder 
shortage  that  many  countries  have  been 
forcetl  to  kill  off  their  cattle  and  hogs. 
Race-horses  and  other  fancy  stock  also  have 
been  hard  hit.  Own(>rs  of  race-horses 
have  had  to  get  rid  of  their  property  or 
permit  them  to  be  used  for  such  plebeian 
occupations  as  hauling  trucks  and  plowing 
fields.  Germany  does  not  propose  to  feed 
horses  that  are  not  working  to  win  the  war. 

And  what  some  of  Germany's  live  stock 
have  to  eat  if  they  care  to  continue  their 
earthly  existence  must  cause  them  to 
ruminate  sadly  on  the  horrors  of  war. 
They  get  the  straw  from  sugar-beets  and 
mangolds  gone  to  seed.  The  digestibility 
of  these  is  small,  but  they  help  fiU  up  the 
stomachs  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  which  is 
something  achieved  anyway.  This  stuff 
is  dried  and  ground  and  sold  to  the  farmers 
at  a  good,  stiff  price. 

A  meal  is  also  made  from  the  chopped 
straw  of  root-tops  gone  to  seed  mixed  with 
cut  leaves  and  root-seeds.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  keep  sand  out  of  this  delecta- 
ble mixture,  but  the  animals  eat  it  when 
they  have  been  without  any  other  foods 
for  some  time.  It  can  be  given  in  small 
quantities  to  horses  and  cattle,  but  is  said 
to  be  no  good  at  all  for  hogs. 

Young  reeds  are  given  to  cows  and 
sheep  as  fodder,  but  they  can  not  be 
u.sed  for  this  purpose  when  they  get  a 
little  older.  In  Berlin  and  other  German 
cities  the  people  are  drying  twigs  and 
brushwood  for  fodder,  gathering  their 
supply  in  the  evening  when  there  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  starch  in  the 
leaves.  Seaweed  has  been  used  as  fodder 
for  some  time  in  Germany.  A  factory  has 
b«!en  established  for  the  utilization  of 
seaweed  and  various  fresh-water  plants 
found  in  great  abundance  on  the  river- 
marshes.  Both  alcohol  and  fodd(>r  can  be 
obtained  from  the  plants.  Schooll)oys 
are  collecting  foliage  under  the  direction 
of  schoolmasters. 

Potato-tops  are  being  fed  to  the  live 
stock  in  Norway.  In  Sweden  experi- 
ments are  being  made  with  lichens.  In 
Denmark  the  i><>opl«f  an;  using  seeds  from 
forest  trees — mast,  acorn,  maple,  etc. 
— for  the  manufjwtiire  of  oil-cakes.  The 
oil  is  extracted  in  roughly  constructed 
sheds  in  the  forests.  Th(^  oil  is  then 
sent  to  factories  in  the  cities  and  there 
mixed  with  molasses  and  water,  j)n'st 
into  the  sliai)e  of  cakes,  and  dried. 

Pages  would  be  required  to  detail 
all  tlie  ingenious  <>xp<!di(^nts  that  an; 
being  used  to  <^heat  grim  famine,  clotiie 
the  jH'ople,  and  keep  tlie  wheels  of  in- 
<lustry  turning.  Kal)l)it-skins  are  being 
UH««d  to  clothe  the  poor  of  Ij<'ipzig;  tires 
of  pith  and  springs  un^  re|)la<'ing  rubber 
on  inotor-veliicles  in  many  (Jerrnan  cities; 
ahh'liyde,  a  by-product  in  the  alcoiiol 
trade,  is  taking  the  i)lace  of  ben/.in  and 
petroleum  as  a  fuel  for  motors;  w(»m(ui 
are  siwirificing  their  hair  and  saving 
combings   for   use  as  a   substitute   iu   the 


manufacture  of  felting  -  boards,  dri^^ng- 
belts,  and  packing-rings;  old-fashioned 
lamps  are  being  manufactured  in  Norway 
to  burn  whale-oil  again  because  of  the 
shortage  of  other  sorts.  All  in  all,  it 
constitutes  a  readjustment  of  propor- 
tions hardly  conceivable  in  the  lives  of 
many  peoples. 


ONCE  MORE  THE  OLD  CHANTEYS  WILL 
BE  HEARD  ON  THE  SEAS 

WAR  has  resurrected  the  chantey-man. 
You  probably  remember  him  in 
the  old  stories  of  the  sea,  or  perhaps,  if  you 
arc  old  enough  and  lived  near  the  shores  of 
the  briny  deep  when  you  were  a  boy,  you 
can  recall  the  rhythmic  rumble  of  deep- 
voiced  sailormen  as  they  hauled  away  at 
halyard  or  tackle.  And  perhaps  this  is 
among  those  chanteys  which  linger  in  your 
memory : 

Como  all  ye  young  fellows  that  follow  the  sea, 

With  a  yo-ho  blow  the  men  down; 
And  pray  pay  attention  and  listen  to  mc, 

Oh!  give  me  some  time  to  blow  tlie  men  down! 

'Twas  on  board  a  Black  Bailer  I  first  served  my 
time, 

To  my  yo-ho!    blow  the  men  down; 
And  in  the  Black  Bailer  I  wasted  my  prime. 

Oh!  give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  men  down. 

Of  course  Ave  are  all  familiar  with  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  "Anchor  Song,"  but  that  is 
literature,  and  probably  no  sailorman 
could  get  the  proper  swing  out  of  it 
even  if  these  words  were  set  to  the  music 
of  the  capstan  bars: 

Hehl    "Walk  her  round.     Heave,  ah,  heave  her 
short  again! 
Over,  snateh  her  over,  there,  and  hold  her  on 
the  pawl. 
Loose  all  sail,  and  brace  your  yards  back  and  fulll 
Ready  jib  to  pay  her  off,  and  heave  short  all! 

Anyway,  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  chantey 
back  to  the  sea,  has  commissioned  Stanton 
H.  King,  an  old  salt,  as  official  chantey-man. 
A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
says  he  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
chantey  first  quoted  above.     He  recalls: 

It  was  a  hot  morning  in  a  Southern  port. 
Men  were  aloft  on  the  yards  loosening  the 
gaskets,  others  were  at  the  windlass,  heav- 
ing in  the  anchor,  and  at  the  cat-head  stood 
the  mate,  watching  the  chain  as  it  rasped, 
link  V>y  link,  throiigh  the  hawse-pipe.  Pres- 
ently, he  gave  a  signal,  and  the  chantey- 
man,  a  strapping  black  fellow,  in  blue 
dungaree,  with  a  voice  like  thunder, 
"struck  a  light,"  with: 

Come  all  ye  young  fellows  that  follow  the  sea. 

The  crew  took  up  the  second  line  as  a 
refrain,  the  third  was  a  solo,  the  cliantey- 
num  holding  the  note  at  th(>  end  until  the 
chorus  broke  into  the  fourth  with  a  lilt 
that  carri(>d  the  melody  far  across  the 
harbor.  The  windlass  clanked  like  an 
old  bell  as  the  men  put  their  hearts  into 
tht>  song,  the  anchor-stock  showed  its(>lf 
above  the  ri|)|)ling  water,  the  shij)  began 
to  pay  off,  and  the  sjiils  tumble  in  the 
gear.  Th«>n  th(>  chantey-man  bellowed  out 
his  anchor  song: 

Oh!  don't  you  hear  our  old  man  say 
We're  homeward  bound  this  very  day. 

(Hifrain.) 
Oh!  don't  you  hear  our  old  man  say 


Good-by,  fare  you  well,  good-by.  fare  you  well; 
Oh!  fare  you  well,  my  bonny  young  girl. 
Hoorah,  my  boys,  were  homeward  boimd! 

Most  of  the  things  done  on  shipboard 
are  incomprehensible  to  the  landsman, 
but  each  has  a  reason.  And  there  was  a 
good  reason  for  the  chantey.  It  put  life 
into  sailors,  made  them  forget  bad  food,  ill 
treatment,  sore  muscles,  cold,  and  all  the 
discomforts  of  vile  weather,  and  every 
shipmaster  in  the  old  days  considered  a 
first-rate  chantey-man  the  equivalent  of 
four  men  in  a  watch. 

Nowadays  there  is  less  reason  for  the 
chantey-man  and  his  songs.  To  be  sure 
the  war  has  revived  the  glor>'  of  the 
square-rigger — New  York  Harbor  has  seen 
many  in  recent  months;  but  your  modtrn 
sailing-vessel  carries  a  donkey-engine, 
fed  with  coal  and  water,  and  the  deep- 
water  seaman  finds  it  unnecessary  to  drive 
the  engine  with  a  song  when  it  takes  a  grip 
of  rope  and  chain.  All  this  is  by  the  way. 
Mr.  King's  purpose — and  no  one  should 
question  it— is  to  instil  a  measixre  of  that 
spirit  which  made  the  American  of  other 
days  a  first-class  merchant  seaman,  proud 
of  his  ship  and  his  flag,  ever  ready  to  risk 
his  life  in  its  service.  And  the  chantey, 
rollicking,  mournful,  always  melodious,  is 
his  medium — a  song  of  the  past  and  a  song 
for  all  time,  the  real  folk-music  of  the  sea. 
Once  learned,  it  is  never  forgotten,  as  the 
men  on  the  training-ship  Caliin  Austin — 
Mr.  King's  ocean  studio — will  discover 
ere  long. 

If  the  chantey  has  no  standing  in  litera- 
ture, nor  music,  both  words  and  music  of 
the  old-timers  are  sacred.  One  of  the  most 
popular  was  entitled  "Reuben  Ranzo," 
and  Mr.  King  says: 

"This  was? — and  I  dare  say  is — a  well- 
known  chantey.  Either  Bret  Harte  or 
Mark  Twain — I  forget  which — has  a 
character,  an  old  skipper,  who  is  fond  of 
singing  about  the  trials  of  a  certain 
'Lorenzo.'  Whether  this  was  the  original 
name  I  do  not  know.  But  as  far  back  as 
fifty  years  ago  it  was  plain  'Ranzo.' 
Lorenzo  it  might  have  been,  for  Yankee 
whalers  took  a  large  number  of  their  men 
from  the  Azores,  men  of  Portuguese 
descent,  among  whom  'Lorenzo'  would 
have  been  a  common  name  enough.  In  the 
daj's  I  speak  of,  the  chantey  was  always 
sung  to  the  regidation  words,  and  when 
the  story  was  finisht>d  there  was  no  attempt 
at  improvisation;  the  text  was,  I  sup[K)se, 
considered  sacred.  I  never  heard  any 
variation  from  the  words  here  given: 

O  Ranzo  was  no  sailor. 

He  skippfxl  on  board  of  a  whaler. 

(Refrain.) 
Oh,  pity  ptKjr  Reuben  Ranzot 
Ranzo.  l)oys,  Kanzo! 
Oil,  poor  old  Reulion  Ranzol 
Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzol 

And  he  cotild  not  do  Ills  duty. 
So  they  took  him  to  the  gangway. 
Oicfrain.) 

And  they  gave  him  nine-and-thirty. 
Yes.  lashes  nine-and-thlrfy. 
(Refrain.) 

Now.  the  cai)tain  being  a  good  man. 
He  look  him  in  the  cabin. 
(Refrain.) 

And  he  gave  him  wine  and  water. 
Rube  kissed  the  captain's  daughter. 

(Refrain.) 

Whether  it  was  the  .sentiment  of  the 
chantey  that  made  it  popular,  or  its  rhythm, 
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CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS 

For  Factory  and  Laboratory 

Du  Pont  chemicals  and  chemical  products  are  known  Nation-wide 
for  their  dependability.  The  first  essential  in  chemical  manufacture 
is  to  understand  the  uses  to  which  a  chemical  is  to  be  put.  The 
next  step  is  to  produce  the  best  possible  chemical  for  the  purpose. 
On  this  concrete  formula  rests  the  success  of  the  du  Pont  Line. 

We  Aim  to  Serve 

our  customers  intelligently  by  thoroughly  un^ 
derstanding  tl^eir  needs.  For  this  purpose 
we  maintain  i  staff  of  experts  who  are  at  the 
disposal  of  our  trade,  present  or  prospective, 
in  solving  any  problems  connected  with  the 
use  of  our  materials. 


Mark  X  btfore  subject  that  inter- 
ests  yoa  and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

Do  PoDt  Chemical  Works 

Egailabte  BaiUing 

New  York     (LD.)       N.  T. 

Acetic  Ether 

Amyl  Acetate 

Aniline  Oil 

Bronzing  Liquid* 

Collodion 

Dark  Creosote 

I>eadOil 

Dimethyaniline 

Dinitrophenol 

Ether,  U.  S.  P.— 1900  and 

Anesthesia 
Ethyl  Acetate 
Flotation  Oils 
iso  Amyl  Acetate  C.  P. 
iso  Amyl  Alcohol  C.  P. 
Wood  and  Metal  Lacquers 
Leather  Renovators 
Leather  Substitute 

Solutions 
Mantle  Dips 
Napthalene 
Nitre  Cake 
Nitrobenzol 
Parlodion 
Patent  and  Split  Leather 

Solutions 
Pegamoid  Aluminum  Paint 
Pitch 
PONTAR— A  Road  Making 

Material 
PONTOKLENE— For 

Cleaning  Autos 
PY-RA-LIN  Enamels  for 

Wood  and  Metal 
Refined  Aceton  Oil 
Refined  Creosote 
Refined  Fusel  Oil 
Saiicylic  Acid 
Shingle  Oil 
Waterproof  Cement 
Wood  Preservatives 


Name 

A  ddress 

City 

State 

Name  of  your  concern 


Businrss 


We  Maintain  Quality 

by  expert  supervision,  complete  laboratory 
control  over  factory  operations,  perfection  in 
technical  skill,  the  best  in  raw  materials,  and 
ample  factory  facilities. 

The  amalgamation  of  du  Pont  and  Harrison 
interests  enables  us  to  assure  maximum  satis' 
faction,  both  in  product  and  service,  to  those 
manufacturers  and  other  users  of  chemicals 
whose  requirements  are  dependability,  re' 
sponsibility,  and  adequate  supply. 

We  Invite  Correspondence 

from  manufacturers,  engineers  and  those  re' 
quiring  chemicals  and  mixtures  for  specific 
purposes.  Check  the  coupon  and  mail  it. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  full  information. 


Du 


Pont  Chemical  Works 
Harrison  Works 


Owned  and  operated  by 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 


THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN    INDUSTRIES  ARE; 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &•  Co..  Wilmington,  Delaware    .    Explosives 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware  .    .  .Leather  Substitutes 

Du  Pont  Chemical  W|Orks Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 

Equitable  Building,  New  York 

The  Arlington  Works Ivory  Py-ra-lin  and  Cleanable  Collars 

725  Broadway,  New  York 

Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  6- Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington,  Delaware  Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  inter- 
ests you  and  Mail  This  Coapon  to 

Harrison  Works 
3Sth  St.  &  Gray's  Ferry  Road 
Philadelphia     (LD.)      Pa. 

ACIDS 
Acetic 
Aqua  Fortis 
Dipping 
Electrolyte 
Lactic  22%  Dark,  22%  and 

44%  Light 
Lactic,  U.  S.  P.    9th  decen- 
nial Edition 
Muriatic 
Nitric 

Oil  of  Vitriol 
Oleum 
Sulphuric 

ALUMS 
Crystal  Potash,  U.  S.  P. 
Crystal  Ammonia,  U.  S.  P. 
Filter  (22%  Alj  O3) 

(For  use  in  any  make  of  Mechanical 
Filter.) 
Pearl 
Pickle 
Porous 

Sizing — For  Paper  Makers 
Sulphate  of  Alumina 

(In  all  the  commercial  grades  and 
strensrths.) 

PIGMENTS 
White  Lead  (Dry  and  in  Oil) 
Red  Lead  (84%  Pbs  O4,  also 

94%  U.S.  Gov't  Standard) 
Litharge 
Barium  Chloride 
Blanc  Fixe 
Hydrate  of  Alumina 
Flake  White 

Lithopone(BECKTON  White) 
Rubber  Makers  Wbite.  Chemical 

Dry  and  Pulp  Colon 

MISCELLANEOUS  CHEMICALS 
Barium  Nitrate 
Bichromate  of  Soda 
Distilled  Water 
Nitrite  of  Soda 
Salt  Cake 
Strontium  Nitrate 
Strontium  Carbonate 


Na  tne 

A  ddress 

City 

Slate  

Na  me  of  your  concern . 


Business. 
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The  Spirit  of  War  Service 


Alone  in  the  midst  of  war's 
desolation,  the  telephone  line- 
man crawls  to  mend  the  broken 
wires. 

On  all  sides  the  thunder  of 
artillery;     in     the    air    bursting 
•shrapnel. 

He  faces  danger  with  that 
unconquerable  spirit  of  war 
service  w^hich  permits  him  to 
think  only  of  maintaining  the 
telephone  connections. 

The  safety  of  the  troops  de- 
pends on  these  lines  of  commu- 
nication, often  used  for  the  sen- 
tries' warnings,  the  carrying  of 


official  commands  and  the  sum- 
moning of  reinforcements. 

In  a  dark  hole  hidden  among 
sparse  brushwood  are  the  tele- 
phone operators,  some  of  whom 
have  been  for  months  in  their 
damp  cave  ceaselessly  swept  by 
shells. 

And  they  are  admirable,  all 
these  heroes  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
whether  serving  in  darkness  or 
in  the  all  too  bright  light  of  day. 

The  spirit  of  war  service,  over 
here  as  well  as  ove»*  ♦^here,  fur- 
nishes the  nerves,  the  erdur- 
ance,  the  morale — the  stuff  that 
wins  war. 


%     American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
81  And  associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


A  Four-Inch  Shelf  of  Health-Books 


Here  are  four  s|)l(ii(li(|  hooks  on  health. 
Stand  them  up  togrthi-r  and  they  take  four 
inches  of  space  on  your  shelf,  but  they  will 
bulk  a  thousand  times  larger  than  that  in 
your  life.  To  own  and  study  these  four 
books  is  the   best  life    insurance   policy  a 

How  to  Live 

/)v  Prof.  Irvinu  Fl.ther 
.111(1  lir.  Euacru'  Lyman 
Fi.sk.  AiitlmnzeM  l)v  llip 
Mvairnr  Rrf^rrnrr  Hoarfl  of 
tliri.ifc  Kxtrmion  Instiliitr. 
Kndor*^  1  hy  phyniciana  and 
hralth  aulhohtm  pvrry- 
wh»re.  Will  make  vou  over 
an<l  add  year*  to  vour  life. 
'  )vcr  ino.ooo  ropie*  aold. 

By  mail,  ft .1 2 


man  or  woman  tan  taki-  out.  They  are 
filled  with  sanity  and  wisdom  and  will  save 
their  cost  over  and  over  again  in  doctor's 
bills.  Read  thtni,  mold  your  life  on  them, 
and  watch  yourself  gaining  in  health  and 
strength  from  day  to  day. 


The  Influence  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Body 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  the 

eminent  neiirolot-ist.  An 
intimate  and  dearly  ex- 
pressed talk  on  this  much 
discii"wcd  subject  that 
contains  a  wealth  of  in- 
Rpirationand  help.  Points 
theway  tohralthand  h:ii>- 
pincss.     P\  mail,  .?./  crnts 


The  Heart  and 
Blood  Vessels 

«y  Dr.  I.  //.  Ulrschfcld. 

Tells  the  story  of  the  heart 
and  itsailmcnts. shows  you 
how  to  care  for  and  cure 
all  disorders  of  the  circu- 
lation by  riRht  livinw  and 
careful  eating,  and  how  to 
reach  a  healthy  old  aue. 
liy  mail,  ti.37 


NetTous  BrealcdoMmt  and 
How  to  Aroid  Them 

By  ChnrU'S  D.  Mus- 
grove,  M.D.  A  sane, 
practical  book  on  the  cause 
and  cure  of  nervous 
troubles  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  your  intel- 
liKcnce.  Will  do  wonders 
for  you  physically  and 
mentally.     By  mail,  f  1.12 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


King  does  not  say,  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  rapid  rise  of  Reuben  to  the  point  where 
he  makes  bold  to  salute  the  captain's  daugh- 
ter possibly  had  the  strongest  hold  on  the 
sailorman's  imagination;  for  King  says 
that  sailors  of  to-day  know  nothing  of  the 
old  chantej',  "Shenandoah,"  but  the  time 
and  the  one  line,  "O  Shenandoah,  I  love 
your  daughter."  Here  is  King's  version 
of  the  once  famous  chantey,  "Bound  for  the 
Rio  Grande": 

Now,  you  Bowery  ladies,  we'd  have  you  to  know, 

O  you  Uio! 
We're  bound  to  the  Southward,  O  Lord,  let  us  got 
For  I'm  bound  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

{Refrain.) 

Oh,  say,  was  you  ever  in  Rio  Grande? 

O  you  Rio! 

It'.s  there  that  the  river  runs  down  golden  sand. 
For  I'm  bound  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
And  away,  you  Rio!  O  .  .  .  you  Rio! 
Sing  fare-you-well.  my  bonny  yoimg  girls. 
For  I'm  bound  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
So  it's  pack  up  your  donkey  and  get  under  way, 
The  girls  we  arc  leaving  can  take  oiu:  half-pay. 
(^Refrain.) 

We'l!  sell  our  salt  cod  for  molasses  and  rum. 
And  get  back  again  'fore  Thanksgiving  has  come. 
And  good-by.  fare-you-well.  all  you  ladies  of  town. 
We've  left  you  enough  for  to  buy  a  silk  gown. 
(Refrain.) 

Inspired  by  an  article  on  the  re\ival  of 
the  chantey  by  John  Walker  Harrington  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  W.  W.  Urquhart,  a 
sea-captain  of  the  "olden  days,"  writes 
to  that  newspaper: 

As  far  as  I  can  learn  I  am  one  of  five 
li\ing  that  commanded  the  packet-ships 
in  the  early  60's.  I  was  in  command  of 
ships  in  the  London,  Havre,  and  Liver- 
pool hues.  The  last  ship  under  my  com- 
mand was  the  Isaac  Webb,  of  the  Black 
Ball  Line.  She  was  wrecked  in  1880  off 
Sable  Island,  and  this  finished  my  sea 
career. 

Colored  sailors  were  the  best  singers 
and  kept  the  best  time,  but  sometimes  they 
would  get  the  sulks  and  would  only  grunt. 
On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  Boy  Bill  on  a 
ship,  the  cook  in  a  storm  spoiled  the 
Thursday's  duff.  The  mainsail  and  top- 
gallantsails  had  to  be  set,  as  the  weather 
moderated.  The  colored  boys  would  no't 
sing,  they  just  grunted.  The  first  mate 
said,  "Boy  Bill,  you  can  sing  better  than 
that."  I  turned  to  one  of  the  crew  and 
said,  "Sam,  why  don't  you  sing',;'" 

"No  moosic  in  me  to-day,  Massa 
Billy,"  said  he.  Then  I  pitched  in  and 
made  my  debut  in  one  of  the  chanteys  1 
liad  heard  them  sing.  Rather  Frenchy 
it  was,  and  ran  this  way: 

Boney  was  a  warrior. 
(Chorux) — Why,  ay!  ay.  yar! 

Boney  was  a  warrior. 
(Chorus) — .John  Francois! 

Boney  went  to  Mi)seow. 
(Chorux) — Wliy.  ay!  ay,  yar! 

Boney  went  to  Moseow. 
(Chorus) — John  Francois! 

Boney  never  siilke<l.  they  s;iy, 
(Chorus) — Why.  ay!  ay.  yar! 

Boney  nev(-r  sulkinl  a  day. 
(Chorus) — .lohn  Francoi'*!  etc. 

This  drove  the  sulks  away  and  Massa 
Billy's  stock  rose  to  i)ar. 

In  a  brief  summary  of  the  career  of 
l^ncle  Sam's  ehant^'v-man  The  Post  says: 

Mr.  King  first  went  to  sea  from  Bar- 
bados    thirty-«'ight    years     ago,     and     he 
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learned  the  chantey-man's  art  in  deep- 
wat*r  ships.  Later  he  joined  the  Navy, 
and  when  his  time  was  up  he  went  to  the 
Moody  School  for  two  years,  opening  in 
1893  the  Sailors'  Haven,  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  alongside  a  bar-room.  Mr.  King 
became  an  author  as  well  as  a  sky-pilot, 
writing  a  number  of  sea-stories,  and  at  the 
Haven  chantey-singing  became  a  part  of 
his  weekly  entertainment  for  Jack  ashore. 
He  found  it  a  good  way  to  reach  Jack's 
heart  and  put  him  on  a  straight  course. 


TWO  SENSATIONAL  "CLIMBERS"  WITH- 
OUT SOCIAL  AMBITIONS 


ATLANTA  has  the  climbing  fever. 
Small  boys  are  wearing  out  their 
trousers  and  the  nerves  of  their  parents, 
soda-fountain  clerks  are  discussing  the  fad 
with  fair  and  ambitious  customers,  argu- 
mentative citizens  are  debating  the  merits 
of  the  toe-and-finger  grips,  while  the  local 
labor-union  is  considering  whether  or  not 
to  admit  the  "human  spider"  into  the 
organization.  At  the  bottom  of  it  all  is 
Strother,  the  young  man  who  recently 
startled  Atlanta  by  shinning  up  the  face 
of  the  Third  National  Bank  building. 

W.  C.  Strother  is  not  a  conspicuous  per- 
son when  he  is  not  climbing,  save  that  he 
always  wears  a  pink  carnation  in  his  button- 
hole. One  would  naturally  think  that  a 
climber  should  have  high  ambitions. 
Strother  runs  to  haberdashen,\  When  he 
retires  from  the  spider  business  he  hopes  to 
be  a  traveling  salesman  with  a  popular 
line  of  "gents'  furnishings"  and  go  rail- 
roading around  the  country-.  The  Atlanta 
Journal  says  of  Strother,  his  exploits  and 
his  ambitions: 

Strother  hails  from  Wilson  County, 
North  Carolina.  The  folk  back  home 
always  called  him  "Bill."  They  never 
expected  him  to  be  a  spider.  Neither  did 
Bill.  He  went  through  high  school,  got  a 
job  in  a  clothing-store,  changed  to  a  real- 
estate  office,  and  all  the  time  dreamed  of 
being  a  salesman. 

He  fell,  or  rather  rose,  into  the  spider 
business  quite  by  accident.  He  had  always 
been  a  climber.  When  the  boys  went 
'possum-hunting,  they  called  for  Bill  to  go 
up  the  tree.  He  had  a  monkey's  agiUty. 
Used  to  paint  a  lot,  too.  Houses  and 
barns  around  the  country.  Never  needed 
a  ladder.  He'd  just  shin  up  a  post  and 
swarm  all  over  the  roof. 

Even  then  Bill  had  a  crowd.  His 
painting  was  a  circus.  Give  him  a  roof 
with  a  nice  slope  to  it  and  he  would 
dump  a  big  puddle  of  paint  near  the  top. 
Then,  a  jump  into  the  air,  and  flop!  Bill 
would  land  on  his  bottom-side  and  slide 
down  the  roof  to  the  water-spout,  where 
he  hung  by  his  heels.  Result — fine  long 
strip  of  roof  painted  in  half  a  second.  A 
few  more  puddles  and  a  few  more  slides, 
and  he  was  done.  Tough  on  trousers,  but 
a  treat  for  the  folk. 

Three  years  ago  Bill  saw  a  steeple-jack 
cUrab  the  county  court-house.  It  set  him 
to  thinking.  He  just  naturally  had  a 
hunch  that  he  could  go  and  do  likewise. 
Still,  all  he  did  was  think.  The  bright 
idea,  you  see,  was  only  germinating.  It 
continued  to  germinate  while  Bill  was 
selling  lots  for  a  real-estate  company. 

One  day  he  was  getting  ready  for  an 
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NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

— Every    Deaf    Person    Knows    That 
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•Oje  lOorlds^ibiitc 
to  'rtL'4  tch 

Great  deeds  bring  tributes  in  proportion  to  their  worthiness. 
On  the  battlefields  of  Europe  those  tributes  are  evidenced  in 
the  form    of    medals  with   which  brave  men  are  decorated. 

As  the  Victoria  Cross,  for  example,  is  Britain's  supreme  honor  to  give 
for  valor,  so  is  the  highest  tribute  to  the  accuracy  of  a  watch  shown 
in  its  official  choice  by  a  government.  Such  tributes  have  the  leading 
nations  of .  five  continents  bestowed  on  Waltham  —  which  are  very 
good  reasons 


Why^ur  Watch  Se 
should  be  a  Va 


action. 
tham 


Carrying  the  war  story  on 
through  to  another  chapter, 
what  is  Waltham  doing  to 
help   w^in    it  ? 


For  timing  impor- 
tant  military  work 
on  land,  sea  and 
in  the  air, 
America,  England 
and  Canada  —  in 
need  of  chro- 
nometers, deck 
clocks,  wrist 
watches,  air-plane 
clocks  and  com- 
paring watches  — 
placed  their  orders 
at  Waltham.  And 
Waltham,  by  the 
way,  is  the  only 
watch  factory  in 
the  world  that 
can  make  chro- 
nometers. 


COLONIAL  A 

Extremely  thin  at  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy 

Maximua  movrmcnl  2  I   jcwrls 
Riverside  movement  19  jewcU 


And  beauty?  Yes  —  in  no 
other  watch  w^ill  you  find  that 
exquisite  richness  which  makes 
so  many  people  say : 


*'  How  can  it  be  so 
thin  and  yet  so 
accurate?"  That's 
Waltham's  secret 
—  learned  by  more 
thana  half-century 
of  watch  -  making 
experience.  Horo- 
logical  experts 
choose  the  Wal- 
tham because  they 
know  it  is  more 
reliable  than  any 
other  watch  made 
in  America  or 
Europe  —  and 
critics  of  watch- 
artistry,  because 
they  consider  it 
more  beautiful. 


WALTHAM 

THE      WORLD'S      WATCH      OVRR.     Tl/v\H 
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auction  sale  in  Kenston,  N.  C.  He  had 
ordered  a  lot  of  advertising  circulars  for 
the  sale,  but  the  train  was  late. 

"Dog  gone  it!"  said  Bill  to  a  chap  at 
the  corner  drug-store.  "If  those  circu- 
lars don't  come,  dunno  what  I'll  do!"     . 

He  looked  out  the  window  at  the  court- 
house. 

"Reckon  I'll  have  to  climb  the  court- 
house and  advertise  the  sale,"  he  remarked. 

The  chap  in  the  drug-store  was  the 
editor  of  the  daily  Kenslonian.  He  was 
hard  uj)  for  a  story  that  night,  so  he  took 
a  chance. 

The  next  morning  Bill  picked  up  the 
pajM'r  and  disc()\ered  that  he  was  scheduled 
to  climb  the  court-hou.se  at  2  p.m.  Did 
he  ba/'k  out?  He  did  not.  He  climbed 
her  from  bottom  to  top  in  the  presence 
of  five  thousand  people  and  he  sold  $35,000 
worth  of  lots. 

Bill's  bright  idea  had  hit  him  fair  and 
square  by  that  time.  Up  until  last  Christ- 
mas he  kept  on  climbing  for  the  real- 
estate  company,  ad\(>rtising  auction  sales, 
and  Hmilly  landing  in  Petersburg,  Va. 
There  he  decided  to  strike  out  for  himself. 
He  climbed  and  took  up  a  collection.  It 
netted  him  Sl'io. 

And  it  was  right  there  that  Bill  Strother 
became  a  spid<'r.  Since  then  he  has  been 
climbing  all  over  Xorth  and  South  Carolina 
for  the  benefit  of  charities  and  war-relief 
funds.  He  has  climbed  the  State  Capitol 
at  Columbia  and  everything  in  Atlanta 
that  would  stand  without  hitching.  He 
likes  to  climb,  and  admits  that  the  thrill 
is  more  enticing  than  the  dollars  he  gets 
out  of  it.    Says  the  WTiter  in  The  Journal: 

His  climbs  have  netted  him  anywhere 
from  $10  on  up  to  SoOO  a  climb.  Climbing 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  he  has  averaged 
$100  a  climb  since  he  began  four  months 
ago.  I*retty  good  pay?  Yes,  but  nobody 
claims  Bill  doesn't  earn  it. 

For  climbing  the  Third  National  Bank 
building  Bill's  share  was  $104. 

"It  was  the  hardest  building  I've 
climbed  yet,"  he  said  afterward.  "Of 
course,  I'm  out  for  the  coin,  but  the  real 
pleasure  I  get  out  of  it  is  the  crowd.  It 
makes  you  swell  inside  when  you  look 
down  and  the  crowd  cheers.  What's 
that  word?    Exult!    I  exult  all  over." 

Bill  says  it  really  is  hard  work,  climbing, 
altho  it  looks  pretty  easy,  the  way  he  does 
it.  Plain  old  leather  shoes,  regular  suit, 
and  everything.  Bill's  rivals  don't  like 
his  matter-of-fa«t  clothes.  They  say  he 
ought  to  wear  rubber  shoes  and  a  white 
suit.  Makes  it  look  harder,  you  know. 
But  Bill  says  it's  hard  enough  for  the  crowd 
to  know  it  without  putting  on  a  lot  of  style. 
If  people  think  it's  easy.  Bill  is  willing  to 
let  them  try  it. 

The  hardest  part  he  says,  is  holding  on 
with  his  fingers,  with  which  he  does  most 
of  his  climbing.  He  never  can  tell  when 
he's  going  to  put  his  hand  on  a  slippery 
place  and  shoot  off  into  space. 

Bill  has  never  fallen  yet.  When  he  does, 
wo  to  him!  for  even  should  he  save  his 
ne<'k,  his  nerve  would  go. 

"Once  a  climber  has  fallen,  he's  never 
as  good  again.  His  nerve  is  gone.  He's 
always  a  little  bit  afraid  after  that." 

That's  what  Bill  says.  At  the  same  time, 
ho  admits  that  when  he  first  started  climb- 
ing, he,  too,  was  afraid — scared  to  death! 

Anybody  with  mu.scle,  skill,  and  the 
nerve  to  try  it,  can  climb,  says  Bill.  The 
only  thing  he  must  do  is  to  get  out  of  his 
mind  "the  fear  of  distance."  He  must 
make  himself  feel  just  as  much  at  home 


on  the  ledge  of  the  fifteenth  story  as  he 
does  on  the  sidewalk.  If  he  can  do  that, 
then  even  the  comedy  stunts  that  Bill 
pulls  are  not  hard. 

As  for  standing  on  his  head.  Bill  says 
it  really  is  just  as  ea-sj'  to  stand  on  his  head 
on  the  roof  as  on  the  street,  so  why  shouldn't 
he  do  it?  True,  he  may  fall,  but  he  has 
done  that  several  times — lost  his  balance 
and  toppled  over — and  he  has  always  man- 
aged to  catch  with  a  quick  turn  of  his 
hands. 

"It's  dangerous  business,  tho,"  says 
Bill.  "  Death  always  climbs  with  you.  In 
three  years,  I'll  have  made  enough  money 
to  quit.    Then,  me  for  the  road!" 

But  Bill  Strother  is  not  the  only  spider 
in  the  web  by  any  means.  Down  in 
Houston,  Texas,  there  is  a  man  who  re- 
cently clambered  up  the  granite  face  of  the 
Chronicle  building.  He  is  Harry  H. 
Gardiner,  and  in  Texas  they  call  him  the 
"Human  Fly."  Unlike  Strother,  he  sticks 
to  the  rubber-soled  shoes,  but  depends 
on  the  efficacy  of  silent  prayer  to  bring  him 
safely  through  his  "stunts."  Here  is  the 
way  The  Chronicle  graphically  describes 
one  of  his  startling  exploits: 


Now  he  had  reached  the  twentieth 
story.  Below  him  was  a  drop  of  two 
hundred  feet;  on  either  side,  sheer  wall; 
above,  a  cornice. 

A  moment's  hesitation,  then — 

He  leaned  backward  and  stood  upward 
in  the  same  movement,  gript  the  edge 
of  the  cornice — and  let  his  body  hang  down 
straight! 

The  crowd  gasped. 

Now  the  limp  body  began  to  swing 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth — like  a 
pendulum.  The  multitude  was  restless, 
apprehensive,  expectant  of  a  tragedy. 

The  body  kept  on  swinging,  rising 
higher  and  higher  at  each  sweep. 

Suddenly  its  motion  seemed  mysteri- 
ously accelerated,  a  second  time  it  swung, 
and  then — the  feet  shot  straight  out,  the 
heels  reached  up  to  and  rested  on  the 
cornice  and  held  tight. 

A  moment's  wait  and  then  the  body 
seemed  shaken  with  short,  quick  con- 
vulsions— as  if  it  were  shot  through  and 
through  with  a  powerful  electric  current. 
But  at  each  convulsion  the  heels  moved 
farther  from  the  point  where  the  finger- 
tips gript  hard  until,  in  another  moment, 
the  body  was  almost  straight. 

Then  the  multitude  below  saw  a  sight 
that  awed  and  fascinated.  The  head  and 
shoulders  rose,  pulled  up  by  the  powerful 
arms,  the  trunk  of  the  body  rolled  upward 
and  over,  and  left  hand  shot  still  higher  up 
and  gript  a  cre\ace  in  the  wall — 

And  there  was  Harry  Gardiner  standing 
upright  on  the  cornice! 

Again  he  had  done  the  "impossible," 
which  he  terms  "that  worse  than  useless 
word." 

Many  persons  who  have  watched  Gardi- 
ner's sensational  "stunts"  are.  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  is  something  abnormal 
about  him.  In  reality  he  is  one  of  the 
most  human  and  responsible  of  men,  as  is 
attested  by  his  family,  consisting  of  the 
"missus"  and  three  children.  He  is  a 
close  personal  friend  of  Billy  Sunday,  and 
he  believes  in  a  personal  devil  and  the  so- 
called  "old-fashioned"  religion.  Before 
he  begins  one  of  his  dangerous  climbs  he 
stands   for  a  few   seconds  with  his   eyes 
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closed.  From  that  moment  he  will  not 
speak  a  word  until  he  has  reached  hjs  goal. 
He  has  given  himself  into  the  care  of  his 
Creator.  It  is  his  way,  for  his  confidence 
is  largely  spiritual,  and  he  firmlj^  believes 
that  if  he  does  bis  best  some  force  higher 
than  himself  will  take  care  of  him.  It  is 
quite  natural,  perhaps,  that  Mrs.  Gardiner 
should  not  have  the  implicit  faith  that 
sustains  her  husband.  She  fears  the  de- 
velopment of  another  "Human  Fly"  in 
the  family,  for,  says  the  Chronicle  writer: 

Mrs.  Gardiner  and  the  three  children 
are  at  the  family  home  at  Newport  News, 
Va.  The  mother  is  longing  for  the  day 
when  "dad"  will  get  out  of  the  climbing 
business.  She  told  Gardiner  not  long  ago 
that  he  had  "climbed  into  a  nice  httle 
fortune,  and  it  was  time  to  quit."  He 
thought  so,  too,  and  the  time  is  not  far  off. 
Last  week  Mrs.  Gardiner  wrote: 
"I'm  afraid,  Harry,  that  SchoUy  is 
going  to  follow  in  your  climbing  business. 
I  missed  him  yesterday  afternoon,  and  for 
a  long  time  could  not  find  him.  Finally, 
I  heard  a  giggle  and  saw  him  sitting  on  the 
peak  of  grandad's  barn,  his  face  dirty, 
his  clothes  torn,  but  himself  very  happy 
in  the  fact  that  he  climbed  as  'high  as 
the  barn  went.'" 


JOY-RIDING    BOBCATS    ARE    SLAYING 
MAINE  DEER 


THE  only  good  bobcat  is  a  dead  one — 
that's  how  they  feel  down  in  Maine, 
where  the  bounty  has  been  raised  from 
$2  to  $4.  There  seems  to  be  some  justifica- 
tion for  the  sentiment  for  the  forest  feline 
has  increased  prodigiously,  bounties  hav- 
ing been  paid  on  four  hundred  "good" 
ones  last  year. 

Joy-riding  is  the  favorite  diversion  of  the 
Maine  bobcat.  For  a  flivver  he  selects  a 
deer,  and  he  is  not  at  all  fussy  about  the 
model.  Some  of  the  experiences  with  the 
"critter"  last  winter  are  related  by  a 
writer  in  the  Portland  Press  who  says: 

Of  course,  the  primary  objection  to  a 
bobcat  is  that  he  is  a  deer-hunter,  and  a 
good  one.  No  one  knows  how  many  deer 
are  killed  by  these  forest  pussies,  and  ideas 
differ,  but  it  is  known  that  they  make 
way  with  quite  a  numl)er. 

A  bobcat  has  his  own  peculiar  way  of 
hunting  deer,  and  it  is  a  very  effective 
one.  The  big  cat  gets  on  the  trail  of  a 
deer  or  a  herd  of  deer,  creeps  on  them 
until,  when  the  chance  offers,  he  springs 
upon  the  back  of  a  surprized  animal. 
Then  it  is  good-night,  Mister  Deer,  unless 
he  has  extra  good  luck. 

Of  course,  the  surprized  deer  runs, 
and  runs  fast.  But  the  cat  simplj^  digs 
its  claws  into  the  animal'/^  flesh  and 
clings  to  its  quarrj'.  Once  the  claws  get 
fixt  there  is  no  shaking  the  eat  off  unless 
the  deer  can  manage  to  scrape  him  off  by 
running  under  a  tree  or  some  like  projection. 

Even  if  he  does,  the  chances  are  that 
that  won't  save  the  deer.  The  cat  simply 
hops  up  and  mounts  it  again,  and  they're 
off  once  more.  A  cat  thus  mounted  for-  this 
wildest  of  joj'-rides  has  three  courses  of 
action  open  to  it. 

One  is  to  crawl  over  to  the  deer's  quarter 
and  hamstring  it.  The  other  is  to  get  at 
its  throat  and  cut  open  its  jugular  vein. 
The  third  is  to  ride  until  the  deer  falls  in 
utter   exhaustion.      This   latter   is   not   a 
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difficult  thing  to  do  in  the  winter  time, 
when  there  is  a  deep  snow. 

Up  in  Kaymcjnd  thej-  have  a  record  of 
where  a  cat  rode  about  two  miles  on  a 
deer's  back  before  the  latter  was  downed. 
The  cat  mounted  the  animal  up  near 
Little  Sebajjo  Lake.  The  fri^jlitcned  deer 
coursed  down  through  the  woods  until  it 
came  out  in  the  road  that  runs  across  from 
Gray  to  the  main  highway  up  to  Raymond 
Village.  A  little  distance  up  this  road  the 
deer  dropt  from  pure  exhaustion.  Then 
the  cat  devoured  a  portion  of  it  and  put 
back  into  the  woods.  Xo  one  saw  the 
deer  and  the  eat,  but  the  deer's  body  was 
found  in  the  road,  the  signs  indicating 
that  it  had  been  killed  l)y  a  cat.  There 
was  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  trail  was 
followed  back  to  Little  iSebago,  where  the 
marks  indicated  the  cat  had  taken  the  leap. 

Mathew  Morrill,  of  Graj',  who  is  the 
game-warden  of  his  district,  is  "sure  agin' 
bobcats."  He  believes  they  are  responsi- 
ble for  slaying  many  more  deer  than  is 
apparent  by  the  evidences  found  in  the 
forests.  He  is  doing  his  bit  in  exterminat- 
ing the  animals,  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  inducing  the  legi.slature  to  place 
a  larger  bounty  on  the  "cats."  The 
Press  says: 

He  found  the  members  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commi-ssion  a  little  skeptical  about 
the  great  damage  the  cats  were  doing  to 
Maine's  big  game  and  it  was  up  to  him  to 
show  them.  He  did  it,  and  one  of  the  ways 
he  did  it  was  by  means  of  a  photograph. 
It  is  a  picture  of  a  deer  which  was  killed 
by  a  bobcat,  and  was  taken  in  Gray, 
showing  that  one  need  not  get  back  into 
the  deep  forests  to  find  these  junior  cata- 
mounts. There  was  a  yard  of  deer  in  th(^ 
Gray  woods  and  a  couple  of  cats  got  into 
them.  One  lighted  on  this  deer  and 
started  on  a  joy-ride.  The  snow  was  deep 
and  the  deer  ran  with  difficulty.  In  the 
background  will  be  noticed  a  pine  log  lying 
in  the  snow,  and  bending  over  it  a  little 
oak  .sapling.  The  end  of  the  sapling  is 
pinned  down  by  the  pine  log. 

The  deer  ran  under  this  anth  and  as  he 
did  so  scraped  the  cat  off  his  back.  Ho 
didn't  save  himself,  tho.  The  cat  gathered 
himself  up  in  the  snow,  made  another 
leap,  and  was  on  the  deer's  back. 

The  deer  fell  a  few  rods  in  front  of  the 
pine  log.  Mr.  Morrill  found  the  carcass 
there  the  next  day  and  photographed 
it.  -Also  he  set  a  trap  for  the  bobcat  and 
caught  him.  The  cat  was  a  big  one,  weigh- 
ing something  like  tliirty-five  pounds,  and 
Mr.  Morrill  has  the  hide  now.  He  is  rather 
proud  of  it,  naturally. 

Not  long  ago  a  Rockland  pai)er  carried 
an  advertisement  announcing  "cat-hounds" 
for  sale.  Quite  a  lot  of  people  want«'d  to 
know  what  a  eat-hound  was,  and  .some  one 
wrote  to  the  paper.  The  editor  didn't 
know  and  so  he  asked.  He  found  that  a 
cat-hound  is  a  hound  that  makes  a  business 
of  catching  l)obcats. 

There  are  (juite  a  lot  of  cat-hounds  down 
in  Hancock,  Knox,  and  Lincoln  counties, 
and  quite  a  lot  of  business  is  don(>  in  hunt- 
ing bobcats.  The  hound  is  put  on  th(> 
cat's  trail  and  follows  it,  baying  until  lie 
trees  the  animal.  Then  comes  along  the 
hunter  and  shoots  the  cat.  It  is  rather 
simple  and  it  is  profitable,  too,  if  one  g(>ts 
enough  cats.  A  cat's  hide  is  worth  .'S'J.fjO, 
and  this  with  the  bounty  makes  .fti.oO  for 
the  bobcat.  Not  a  bad  day's  work,  as 
hunting  goes. 

There  is  very  little  cat-iiunting  done 
in  Maine,  except   in   these   tliree  eountit's. 
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altho  the  bobs  are  distributed  all  over  the 
State.  There  are  some  in  northern  Cum- 
berland, as  already  relat^'d.  In  some  of  the 
mountains  around  the  Rangeleys  they  are 
said  to  be  very  numerous. 

For  the  most  part  they  hve  on  deer 
and  rabbits,  altho  they  are  very  fond  of 
partridge  and  probably  do  their  share  in 
keei)ing  these  birds  down.  When  a  cat 
kills  a  deer,  the  first  thing  he  seeks  is  the 
brains.  The  bob  is  very  fond  of  deer's 
brains.  To  get  at  them  he  cuts  a  tri- 
angular hole  through  the  bone  in  the  deer's 
for(>head.  The  bone  is  hard  and  thick 
here,  and  it  is  something  of  a  puzzle  how 
he  gets  through  it. 

But  he  does,  and  when  a  deer  is  found 
with  this  triangular  mark  in  his  forehead 
the  woodsman  sets  it  down  that  a  bob- 
cat has  lieen  around. 

A  bobcat  is  a  stealthy  animal,  and  is 
rarely  seen  by  hunters  or  fishermen.  Men 
who  frequent  the  woods  may  have  passed 
hundreds  of  them  and  never  have  seen 
one  in  their  lives.  A  bobcat  weighs 
from  around  forty  pounds  down,  and  is  of  a 
tawny  color.  But  if  you  ever  meet  one 
you'll  know  it. 


EVICT  THE    "WORLD'S    RICHEST  VIL- 
LAGE" TO  UNCOVER  IRON-MINES 


THE  opulent  and  extravagant  Hibbing 
is  to  be  evicted. 

Mayor  Power  no  longer  drops  into  his 
office  chair  in  the  morning  facing  the  new 
day  with  the  problem  of  how  to  spend 
$3,000  confronting  him.  Not  such  a 
serious  task,  you  say?  Try  it  yourself, 
morning  after  morning,  for  fiftj'-two  weeks 
in  the  year,  with  a  Sunday  accumniulation 
of  an  additional  $3,000  with  which  to 
begin  each  week. 

Of  course  when  the  Mayor  began  the 
job  of  separating  Hibljing  from  its  income 
it  was  a  comparatively  easy  proposition. 
There  was  quite  a  little  debt  to  be  wiped 
out,  but  with  this  out  of  the  way,  the  real 
task  began.  Having  reached  the  limit  of 
expenditure  on  schools,  public  buildings, 
and  street  paving,  he  tackled  the  electric 
lighting  of  the  town  as  a  likely  outlet  for 
some  of  that  $3,000  per  day  until  finally, 
with  forty  street  lights  on  every  corner, 
Hibbing,  Minn.,  made  New  York's  Great 
White  Way  look  like  the  back  street  of  a 
country  village.  But  it  all  will  be  dif- 
ferent now,  for,  .^ays  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispulch: 

The  unadorned  fact  of  the  traginly  is 
that  llil)biiig  is  about  to  be  c(mipell(>d  to 
remove  itself,  bank  buildings,  palatial 
schoolhous<>s,  paved  streets,  and  all,  to  a 
site  of  fifty-sev«>n  acres  in  the  ccmter  of 
the  town  of  Alice,  three  miles  away  from 
its   present   location. 

Ilibbing'j!  opportunities  for  high  and 
lofty  finance,  .so  «<nthusiastically  stuzed 
upon,  arose  from  the  fact  that  within  its 
l)()uii(iaries  lay  some  of  the  rich«'st  iron- 
mines  in  tile  country,  ])roducing  2."),(KK),(XK) 
tons  of  ore  a  year.  The  municii)al  fathers 
con.sidered  that  th(>se  min(>s  should  be 
taxed  a  consich'rable  proportion  of  what 
tht>  traffic  would  l)ear,  and  the  law  ui)held 
them.  As  a  result  the  vilhige  rolled  in 
such  wealth  that  the  grt>atest  ingenuity  was 
re(iuired  to  find  ways  of  spending  it. 

or  ct)urse,  it  was  the  war  which  brought 


this  calamity  upon  the  richest  village  in 
the  universe.  With  the  United  States  in 
the  war  and  offering  its  storehouse  of 
resources  freely  to  its  allies,  besides  pre- 
paring feverishly  to  supply  its  own  mihtary 
needs,  there  came  an  exorbitant  demand 
for  iron. 

Hibbing  lies  upon  the  Mesaba  range, 
which  contains  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
ductive iron-mines  in  the  L'nited  States. 
When  the  town  was  founded,  the  Oliver 
Mining  Co.,  now  a  subsidiary  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  was 
canny  enough  to  reserve  the  mineral 
rights  to  the  deposits  underlying  the  vil- 
lage site.  From  time  to  time  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  the  company  has 
claimed  bits  of  the  sit^,  but  Hibbing  merely 
moved  a  few  rods  farther  on  and  settled 
down  again  to  luxuriate  in  its  prosperity. 

But  now,  at  one  fell  swoop,  the  company 
has  asserted  its  claim  to  the  entire  site, 
so  that  it  may  have  access  to  the  33,(XX),(X)0 
tons  of  ore  estimated  to  be  concealed  under- 
neath. Therefore,  Hibbing  must  move, 
and  the  only  silver  lining  to  the  black 
cloud  is  that  the  corporation  will  pay  all 
the  expenses,  which  will  amount  to  several 
millions  of  dollars.  The  transfer  is  to  be 
completed  within  a  year. 

If  Hibbing  will  have  to  relinquish  it« 
boast  of  being  "the  richest  village,"  it 
may  console  it.self  as  be.st  it  can  with  the 
less  resplendent  status  of  a  "model  vil- 
lage," for  such  the  builders  plan  to  make  it. 
Landscape  architects  and  municipal  ex- 
perts are  at  work  on  the  designs. 

The  Aladdin  of  Hibbing  is  Victor  L. 
Power,  who  landed  in  the  village  seventeen 
years  ago  looking  for  a  job.  He  got  one  as 
blacksmith's  helper  with  the  iron  company. 
He  was  ambitious  and  after  a  time  went 
to  Chicago,  where  he  studied  law.  After 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  returned  to 
Hibbing,  and,  interesting  himself  in  the 
progress  of  the  town,  was  elected  Mayor  in 
1913.     He  has  held  the  office  ever  since. 

When  Power  was  first  elected  he  at  once 
set  about  the  task  of  collecting  what  he 
considered  was  due  to  the  town  from  the 
iron  company.  At  that  time  the  largest 
sum  ever  collected  by  the  town  in  taxes  in 
a  year  was  $278,000.  Mayor  Power  took 
the  matter  to  the  courts  and  established 
the  rights  of  Hibbing  to  levy  higher  ta.xes 
on  the  iron  company — and  they  have  been 
growing  every  year  since.  Says  the  writ<»r 
in  The  Post  Dispatch: 

During  the  first  year  the  taxes  were 
raised  to  $7r)0,()00,  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
creased levy  being  recorded  as  that  of 
wiping  out  the  village's  indebtedness  of 
.$285,000.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  in- 
debtedness was  $703,(KK);  the  next  year 
another  $7oO,(XX)  was  levied  to  wipt>  out 
this  new  debt,  as  was  alleged,  wiiicli 
promptly  grew  in  another  twelve  months 
to  the  $l,2r)0,(HK)  mark.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  cost  of  conducting  the  town  govern- 
ment, exchuling  ex|H>nst>s  for  schools,  has 
averaged  around  $1,(KK),(KK).  I>ast  year 
if  was  $1,1.V).70().  Its  ta.\-rate  has  in- 
creased ai)proximately  400  jht  cent,  in 
four  years  and  about  1,G58  per  cent,  in  the 
last  eight  years. 

What  to  do  with  the  golden  flood  of 
wealtii  rolling  in  upon  them  was  a  problem 
for  the  citizens  to  .solve.  Some  of  the 
undertakings  decided  upon  to  combat  the 
embarrassment  of  riches  wi>re  comical. 

For  instance-,  no  fewer  than  forty  street- 
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Harvesting  in  Washington 

]j^  y  '  AR  up  on  the  steep  hillsides  of  the  Palouse  Country  in 
r  I  Washington— down  in  the  broad  valleys  of  California 
^-^  T  —over  the  wide  plains  from  Alberta  to  Texas-from 
1  ^^  III  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific— and  beyond  the  seas  in 
every  great  grain  country,  "CATERPILLAR"  Tractors  are  part  of 
the  world's  big  drive  for  food. 


For  the  ''CATERPILLAR"  Tractor  is,  first 
and  last,  an  agricultural  engine  which  has 
found  its  way  into  War  and  Industry  through 
sheer  merit.  And  the  added,  unexpected  grind 
of  these  later  uses  has  merely  better  adapted 
it  to  all  farm  work,  without  changing  a  single 
essential  of  design. 

From  reclaiming  or  clearing  the  land  to 


grade  and  altitude,  but  finds  this  Tractor 
the  most  economical  solution. 

For  nearly  fifteen  years  "CATERPILLAR" 
Tractors  have  been  the  choice  of  the  most 
critical  and  experienced  tractor  buyers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world;  all  classes  of  users,  includ- 
ing Governments,  have  placed  repeat  orders. 

There  is  hut  one  ** CATERPILLAR" 
Tractor.    It  is  built  only  by  The  Holt 


plowing,  and  from  seeding  to  harvesting  a  J"^,'  .  ^^  '""  T^^  ^"'^  ^^   i^^  ^^^/ 

.op  there^  no  task  at  wh^ch  the  ''CAtIr!  ^S::Tr^.^^J:?^^ 

PILLAR    Tractor  fails  to  earn  a  profit;  no  "CATERPILLAR"  is    this    Company's 

combmation  of  soil  and  climate,  nor  of  road,  exclusive,  registered  trademark. 
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Our  Imas  arc  iu>l  l>ci;iiiiiiiit  to  h^Lt. 
Krrp  briiiiiit  ihrm.  Tbry  require  our 
money — our  food  — ourUbof — tur  faith. " 


THE  central  sta- 
tions —  electric 
power  companies  — 
do  get  coal.  Their  "^ 
multitude  of  dependents 
and  public  service  respon- 
sibilities give  them  priority 
privileges  at  all  times. 

Electrical  power  from 
this  source  is  the  surest 
way  of  keeping  your  plant 
going  under  these  uncertain 
war  conditions. 

Why  Worry  About 
the  Coal  Supply 

Every  manufacturer  generat- 
ing his  own  power  even  under 
normal  conditions  has  at  least* 
two  daily  problems — variable 
costs  of  fuel  and  uncertain 
output. 

Electric  power — motor  drive 
— answers  both  these  problems 
as  well  as  many  others. 

Electric  current  is  supplied 
on  contract  at  a  hxed  cost. 
When  a  battery  of  motor 
driven  machines  is  idle,  so  is 
the  meter.    Electric  power  in- 


sures steady  production 
■ — no  time  out  for  repairs 
and  replacements  at  the 
central  power  plant. 


Consult  an  Expert 

The  power  company  repre- 
sentative will  give  you  facts 
and  figures  about  the  cost  of 
current  and  the  electrical  en- 
gineer-contractor firm  in  your 
own  locality  will  furnish  you 
plans  and  install  your  equip- 
ment. 

Your  mechanical  engineer 
and  a  competent  electrical  en- 
gineer-contractor can  change 
your  equipment  frorri  steam 
to  motor  drive. 

If  a  new  factory  is  wanted, 
or  an  addition  to  your  present 
factory,  be  sure  to  get  an  arch- 
itect to  plan  and  supervise  the 
construction  of  the  building 
itself. 

The  whole  story  of  business  econ- 
omy and  modern  factory  operation 
through  the  use  of  electric  power  can 
be  had  from  the  power  plant  repre- 
sentative and  electrical  contractor. 
They  can  and  will  help  you  save 
money  and  earn  dividends. 

Not  the  least  of  the  functions  of 
these  experts  is  to  know  good  materi- 
als for  electrical  equipment^  such  as 


HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  timo^ 

Insulated  Wire 

Accepted  as  a  standard  of  quality  all  over  the  world  for  more  than 
30  years,  practically  from  the  beginning  of  the  electrical  industry. 


Habirsliaw  Code  Wire 

DiKribtiled  by  the 

hi'ster/f  Electric  Compatiy 

Offices  ill  Ail  Princiiial  Cities 


Ilahlrsliaw  Wire  Manufactured  by 
Tht  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co. 

iNConponATiD 

1(»  F.ast  43rd  Street,  New  York 


lights,  clustered  on  eight  standards  of  five 
lamps  each,  were  placed  at  every  street 
intersection,  with  the  result  that  this 
town  of  12,000  boast<;d  more  street-lights 
than  Cincinnati  with  364,000  population. 
It  was  a  favorite  joke  to  say  that  one 
needed  smoked  glasses  to  walk  about 
nibbing  at  night,  and  that  the  chickens 
were  all  dying  of  insomniann  their  delusion 
that  it  was  always  daj-  and  never  night. 

The  town  carries  a  municipal  pay-roll  of 
nearly  So(X),0(X)  a  year,  which  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  on  an  average  between 
800  to  ?KX)  of  the  burghers  of  voting  age 
are  carried  on  the  roster  as  citj-  employees. 
During  one  recent  month  the  number  was 
1,011.  Now,  at  the  latest  State  election, 
the  total  vote  ca.st  in  Hibbing  was  1,318. 

The  police  force  consists  of  more  than 
thirty  .salaried  men,  who.se  duties  are  ex- 
tremely light  because  the  tillage  is  not 
required  to  guard  the  mining  properties 
within  its  bounds.  The  fire  department  is 
as  modern  as  that  in  any  city,  and  probably 
more  luxurious  than  most,  for  the  quarters 
of  the  laddies  are  fitted  with  quarter-sawed 
oak  furnishings,  handsome  rugs,  phono- 
grai)hs,  and  player-i)ianos. 

There  is  a  city  hall  erwted  at  a  cost  ex- 
ceeding S200,o6o.  The  school  buildings 
are  ornate  in  style,  and  in  size  were  planned 
under  the  evident  supiX)sition  that  Hibbing 
would  experience  remarkable  growth  in  the 
next  few  years.  It  has  .«pent  in  a  few 
years  $100,000  on  park  improvements. 
It  possesses  a  street  of  banking  and  office 
buildings,  a  fine  township  hall  in  addition 
to  the  city  hall,  and  a  first-cla.ss  clubhouse. 

All  of  these  structures  are  to  be  torn 
down  and  their  materials  borne  away  to 
he  reerected  on  the  new  town  site.  In  a 
short  time  the  ground  on  which  it  stood 
.  will  be  scooped  away  with  steam  shovels 
and  a  huge  pit,  some  ninety  feet  deep, 
will  take  the  place  of  the  "wealthiest 
village." 

BILLY  KENNEU  OFFICIAL  BUFFER  OF 
NEW  YORK'S  MAYORS 


OILLY  KEXNEL,  buffer-in-^hief  for 
-L*  the  Mayors  of  New  York  City,  is 
still  buffing.  Recently  he  talked  of  retiring 
on  the  twenty-third  anniversary  of  his 
appointment  as  official  guardian  of  the 
<'itj-'s  chief  executives,  but  he  was  per- 
suaded to  withdraw  his  application.  In 
two  years  more  he  will  be  automatically 
ntiri'd  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
nerve-racking  experiences.  Of  course,  all 
of  Kennel's  duties  are  not  unpleasant,  for 
lie  acts  as  reception  committee  to  the 
distinguished  visitors  as  well  as  bouncer 
extraordinary  of  all  cranks,  both  in- 
off"<>nsi\('  and  dangerous.  Bnl,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  job  is  a  trying  one.  The  New 
^ Ork  .s'i//j  says  of  Lieutenant  Kennel 
and  his  long  jears  of  service  outside  the 
door  of  the  Mayor's  sanctum: 

Hill\-  Kennel  has  been  at  City  Hall  for 
such  a  long  stretch  of  y«>nrs  that  few  of 
tlie  present  generation  know  how  he  came 
to  be  appointed.  It  was  Mayor  Strong 
who  coiicei\(>d  the  idea  that  a  |)olice  guard 
would  ho  the  proi>er  thing  in  City  Hall. 
That  was  back  in  ISOa.  K«>nnel  was  tin- 
policemaiv  sent  in  resix)use  to  Mayor 
Strong's  sugg«'stion. 

It  is  related  that  Kenn«'l  was  apiM>iiited 
to  the  jwst  by  SuiM-rintendent  Hyrnes 
in  a  p«'culiar  way.  According  to  the  story 
Kennel   was   ordered    to   deliver  a   letter 
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by  BjTnes  to  Mayor  Strong  and  get  an 
answer.  Kennel  delivered  the  letter,  and 
after  the  Mayor  read  its  contents  ht' 
turned  to  Kennel  and  said,  "That's  all." 

"Yoiir  Honor,  I  was  told  to  get  a  reply 
to  the  letter,"  said  Kennel. 

"Oh,  well,  I'll  telephone  the  answer," 
replied  the  Mayor. 

Kennel  returned  to  Headquarters  and 
told  B.\rnes  what  the  Mayor  had  said. 
But  the  Superintendent  did  not  appear  to 
be  .surprized;  instead,  he  turned  to  Kennel, 
extended  his  hand  and  said:  "Kennel, 
you  have  been  chosen  to  go  to  City  Hall 
and  be  the  Mayor's  guard.  Remember 
while  there  you  represent  the  entire  de- 
partment.  As  the  citizens  find  you  thej- 
will  expect  to  tind  all." 

The  fii-st  thing  that  Billy  learned  about 
his  new  joli  was  that  he  would  have  to  deal 
with  cranks  of  all  sorts.  ^Moreover,  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  greatest  place  in 
th"  eity  in  which  to  stud3'  human  nature. 
He  .soon  learned  how  to  deal  with  the  cranks 
and  quickly  p«'rfected  a  method  of  handling 
them.  This  enabled  him  to  get  rid  of  the 
cranks  without  disturbing  the  Maj'or  and 
without  creating  excitement.  Twentj'- 
three  yj'ars  of  experience  has  helped  him  to 
perfect  his  methods,  and  now  the  presence 
of  half  a  dozen  cranks  a  day  does  not 
bother  him  in  the  least. 

Not  all  the  cranks  that  infest  the  New 
York  City  Hall  are  bent  on  mischief. 
Kennel's  job  has  its  humorous  side.  One 
man  eal]t>d  to  train  the  Mayor's  voice,  but 
Billy  convinced  him  that  his  Honor's 
vo<?al-<!hords  were  not  in  any  condition  to 
be  cultivated  just  then.  On  another 
occasion,  says  The  Sun: 

A  woman  complained  that  she  had  not 
rect'ived  her  rent  for  the  City  Hall.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  Billy  learned  that 
the  old  structure  had  a  landlady,  but  finally 
he  relieved  her  anxiety  by  telling  her  that 
she  would  receive  a  check  in  the  morning. 
She  went  away  and  never  returned. 

Another  class  of  cranks  who  visit  the 
City  Hall  are  inventors  who  imagine  that 
they  have  perfected  wonderful  ideas 
which  only  need  financial  assistance  from 
the  city  to  make  them  practical.  They 
imagine  that  the  Mayor  has  the  power 
to  grant  them  this  assistance.  Billy  has 
dealt  with  all  kinds  in  this  class,  from  the 
man  who  wanted  to  build  a  bridge  across 
the  Atlantic  if  the  Board  of  Estimate 
would  lend  him  §900,000,000  to  one  woman 
who  thought  she  was  Cleopatra  and  wanted 
the  Mayor  to  adjust  her  ditficulties  with 
Mark  Antony. 

But  the  most  amusing  of  all  are  times 
on  whieh  he  is  called  on  to  entertain  visitors 
from  the  suburbs  and  small  towns  who 
suppose  that  the  Mayor  has  nothing  else 
to  do  but  shake  hands.  It  requires  groat 
tact  on  the  part  of  the  Lieutenant  to  get 
rid  of  these  visitors,  for  they  are  more 
insistent  than  any  others. 

But  Kennel  has  a  long  list  of  distin- 
guished names  on  his  list  of  official  visitors 
to  the  City  Hall.  It  was  Kennel  who  saw 
that  all  the  details  of  the  reception  to 
Marshal  Joflfre  were  carried  out  according 
to  schedule.  Nor  was  there  any  hitch 
in  the  proceedings  when  the  British  War- 
Commission  came.  And,  says  the  writer  in 
The  Sun: 

-It  was  the  same  with  the  Italian,  the 
Japanese,   and   the   Servian   commissions; 
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YES — it's  a  quality  phonograph — a 
real  Sonora— remarkably  small  and 
light,  but  with  that  true,  full,  vibrant  tone 
that  won  for  Sonora  the  highest  score  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

This  handsome  instrument  marks  the 
farthest  advance  in  portable  construc- 
tion. It  enables  you  to  take  music  and 
entertainment  with  you  wherever  you  go. 

The  Sonora  Portable  weighs  only  IS  pounds  cotfl' 
plete  and  as  convenient  to  carry  as  suit  case.  It 
has  a  cowhide  leather  case,  and  is  always 
ready  for  instant  service.  Plays  all  makes  of 
disc  records,  all  sizes.  You'll  want  it  the  minute 
you  hear  it  and  see  it. 

Price  S60 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Company,  3m. 

GEORGE  E.  BRIGHTSON.  President 

Executive    Offices:    New  York,    279  Broadway 
i   ^    .New  York  Salon:  5  th  Avenue  at  53  rd  Street 
Philadelphia:  1311  Walnut  Street 
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THATS  PLENTY! 
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Not  Using  As 
Much  Gasoline  NovsfF 

I  he  same  old  story.     The  same  plain,  honest 
statement  of  savings  voiced  by  thousands  of  Strom- 
berg  users.     No  tales  of  waste  or  repair  woe.    No  mur- 
mur of  complaint — just  jo/Zc?  satisfaction  found  in  substan- 
tial savings.      On  old  car  or  new,  on  high-priced  or  low.  The 

New  Stromberg  Carburetor 

cuts  deep  into  fuel  costs.     It  creates  most  miles  per  gallon.     It  has 
captured  the  World's  greatest  economy  records.     It  has  triumphed 

ill  scores  of  ofticial  tests.     1 1  has  proved  its  economy  supremacy  on  practi- 
cally every  make  of  car — under  every  condition.     It  has  made  good  by 
hetterhig  the  best  feats  of  competitive  makes.     It  is  not  a  one-time  per- 
former— a  spasmodic  saver.     The  tremendous  savings  it  has  made  for 
nil  StromberK  users  it  will  make  for  yoii — and  will  keep  it  up — l)y  keeping  down  fuel 
CDUsuinption  as  long  as  your  car  stays  in  service.     You  want  to  save — we  say 
that  you  c«« — and  will  convince  you  with  Free  Literature  which  will  be  sent 
on  request.    Write  for  it  today.     Give  name,  model  an<l  year  of  your  car. 
A  postal  will  do. 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 


Uh^ 


64  E.  25th   St.,  Chicago 

DEPT.   413 


Carburctor 
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Give  the  Thief 
the  Laugh 

Beat  his  game  by  equipping  with 
a  POWERSTCEL  AUTOWLOCK, 
and  your  car  or  spare  tires  arc 
safe.  The  rust-protcctcd  Yellow 
Strand  Wire  Rope  is  proof 
against  pocket  tools.  So  is  the 
unpickahle  spring  lock.  Some 
theft  insurance  costs  io%  'ess 
where  AUTOWLOCKS  are  used. 
At  dealers,  ^i.25  cast  of  Rockies, 

BASUNBAirrowtrNTJ— another  worthy 
Yrllow  Str.ind  device—  is  compact,  ef- 
ficirnt,  iupcrstronR.  Patented  sn.ifTle 
hooks  cnnnot  slip.  At  dcilcrs  •?4.95 
cost  of  Rockies. 

Its  hid  brother  is  the  POWERSTOFL 
TmirHLlNn,  needed  on  every  power- 
w.iKon.  A  .Snmson  for  strength.  Write 
for  literature. 

Broderick  a:BAscoM  Ropn  Co. 

SaintLouis     :    :     NiswYork 

Af/ri.  of  crlrhratrj  Yrllow  Strand 
ll'irc  Rope 


4^ 


.  .  OWERSTEEL 
AUTOWLOCK 


there  was  no  hitch  of  any  kind,  because 
Billy  was  flitting  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, seeing  that  things  took  their  proper 
course.  That's  the  kind  of  man  Billy 
Kennel  is;  lie's  particular,  and  everything 
must  be  run  according  to  sehedtde. 

During  his  twenty- three -year  reign 
Billy  has  met  many  imi)ortant  personages, 
and  he  numbers  them  all  among  his  friends. 
These  include:  J'rince  I»uis  of  Batten- 
ber^;  Admiral  Togo,  of  the  Japanese  Navy; 
Li  Hung  Chang;  the  Duke  of  Veragua; 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia;  Admiral  Kosta, 
of  lh(>  Cierman  Navy;  Prince  Fushimi, 
of  Japan,  and  Count  S/.echenyi,  who  went 
to  City  Hall  with  Gladys  Vanderbilt  to 
get  a  marriage  licens(>. 

When  the  Marriag(>  Lieen.sc  Bureau 
was  in  (he  City  Hall  Hilly  stood  up  for 
many  a  blushing  brid«>.  He  has  eoiupiled 
f|uite  a  record  in  this  resjM'ct,  and  it  makes 
him  smile  when  hv.  thinks  of  it.  Altho  he 
always  has  been  accommodating,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Billy  was  relieved  when 
the  Marriage  Bureau  was  mo\ed  away. 

Ther(>  is  a  story  told  of  how  a  timid 
bridegroom-to-be  once  brought  his  bride- 
to-be  into  the  City  Hall  just  after  the 
Aldermen  had  left  for  the  day.  They 
wanted  to  get  married,  and  they  pleaded 
so  hard  with  Billy  the  latter  was  mov4»d 
to  go  into  the  Mayor'-,  chamber  and  ask 
that  worthy  to  tie  the  knot.  His  Honor 
gladly  consented.  Later,  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  was  arrested  for  bigamy. 
With  that  e.xperience  in  mind  Billy  was 
chary  of  ever  again  disturbing  the  Mayor, 
and  he  never  did. 

Billy  Kennel  is  a  typical  New-Yorker, 
broad-shouldered,  muscular,  and  hand- 
some in  his  uniform  of  a  police  Ueutenant. 
He  is  white-haired,  dignified,  gentle  in 
appearance,  and  always  smiling.  ]*robably 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  cranks  have  no 
fear  of  stating  th«Mr  business  to  him.  It's 
a  fact  that  the  unactjuainted  have  some- 
times taken  him  for  the  Mayor,  for  as  he 
sits  a(  his  desk,  with  his  blu(>  eyes  twinkhng 
and  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles  he  pre- 
sents an  im|)osing  appearance.  He  is  a 
l)olyglol,  and  for  this  reason  is  an  ex- 
tremely handy  man  to  have  around  the 
City  llall.  ]\r  is  able  to  converse  in 
Knglish,  Cierman,  Yiddish,  Halian,  and  has 
a  knowledge  of  French. 

Kennel's  duties  frequently  extend  into 
the  night.  AVhen  the  Mayor  attends  public 
dinners  or  celebrations  the  Lieutenant 
usually  acts  as  his  body-guard.  The 
writer  in  The  Sun  says: 

There  was  one  time  when  Billy  was 
absent  from  (he  Mayor's  side  that  he 
always  has  regretted — that  was  when  the 
late  Mayor  daynor  was  shot  by  a  former 
city  employee  named  Gallagher.  Billy 
shakes  his  head  gravely  when  the  incident 
is  mentioned  becaus(>  he  feels  certain  that 
if  he  had  accom|)anied  Mayor  Gaynof" 
on  his  trip  to  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der 
(irossc  lu>  coidtl  ha\«>  prevented  Gallagher 
from  shooting  (he  Mayor. 

During  his  (wenty-thn'c  years  in  the 
City  Hall  Billy  has  served  .seven  Mayors 
and  Mayor  Hylan  makes  the  eighth. 
They  ii\clude  Nlayors  Strong,  Van  Wyck. 
Low,  McClellan  (two  terms),  Gayuor, 
Kline,  and  Mitchel.  He  also  havS  served 
acting  Mayors  Charlies  V.  Fornes,  "Litth^ 
Tim"  Sullivan,  Patrick  H.  McGowan,  and 
John  Purroy  Mitchel. 

Now  white-haired,  but  still  active,  the 
litHitenant  has  had  less  than  tifty  days  ofT 
on  account  of  illness.  That's  a  remarkable 
record  for  any  oflicial. 
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MAY  TURN  CZAR'S  PALACE  IN  PETRO- 
GRAD  INTO  A  MUSEUM 


0  better  argument  for  democracy, 
th  the  converse  on  the  folly  of 
hereditary  emperors,  could  be  imagined 
than  the  interior  of  the  Alexander  Palace  at 
Tsarskoc  Selo,  now  turned  inside  out  for 
the  gaze  of  the  irreverent  world.  Browning 
has  a  poem  called  "House,"  which  de- 
scribes a  dwelling  stript  b^-  an  earthquake 
of  one  of  its  walls,  leaving  the  contents 
exposed  to  the  outside  world,  and  he  finds 
the  circumstance  particularly  tragic.  It 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Russians,  if  they 
loUow  the  suggestion  of  Gregorj-  Lukomsky, 
tho  present  director  of  Alexander  Palace, 
and  turn  the  palace  into  a  museum,  will 
not  miss  the  tragedy  in  it.  An  account  of 
this  late  dwelling  of  the  Czar  is  cabled  to 
the  New  York  Herald  by  Mr.  Hermann 
Bernstein,  who  found  the  home  of  Rus- 
sia's one-time  ruler  "strangely  impressive, 
furnishing  a  betti>r  concei)tion  than  volumes 
could  of  the  chaotic  condition  under  which 
Czarism  brought  Russia  to  a  revolution." 
We  read  further: 

"Oriental  and  barbaric  splendor  stand 
side  by  sifle  with  ultramodern,  decadent 
decorations,  and  tigly,  tasteless  ornaments 
and  massive  artistic  furniture  are  min- 
gled with  cheap  bric-a-brac.  Great  paint- 
ings hang  beside  newspaper  clippings  or 
indiflferent  cartoons  on  walls.  Icons,  icons 
abound  everj-where,  hundreds  of  saints' 
images  of  all  sizes  co^'ering  walls  of  the 
bedchanil>er  of  the  once  royal  couple; 
overhead  icons  in  the  boxidoirs  of  the 
Grand  Duchesses  and  the  nursery  of  the 
Czarevitch. 

"The  beautiful  libraries  of  one-time  em- 
perors and  empresses,  begirming  with 
Catherine,  contain  wonderful  artistic  bind- 
ings. Many  French  books  are  on  the 
shelves,  with  very  few  German  and  still 
fewer  Russian  books.  Several  American 
novels  and  stories  by  Hall  Caine  ap- 
parently are  among  the  last  books  read 
by  .Vlexandra.  A  clipping  from  the  Novoye 
Vrenvin,  of  a  cartoon  entitled  'Terrible 
Rumors  of  Famine,  War,  and  Unrest,' 
hangs  above  a  large  billard-table  and  is  the 
most  conspicuous  thing  in  Nicholas's  study. 

"The  few  books  or  pictures  selected  or 
hung  by  him  personally  indicate  utter 
tastelcssMPSS  and  confusion.  One  room 
c;>ntains  but  five  paintings  selected  by 
the  FiHi  press  several  years  ago,  and  are 
weirdly  suggestive.  One  of  these,  a  pic- 
ture of  Marie  Antoinette,  hangs  opposite 
that  of  the  Empress  x\.lexandra.  Another 
is  'The  C-ossacks,'  by  a  French  painter, 
and  a  fourth  is  Nicholas's  coronation  at 
Khodinka,  where  hundreds  of  people  were 
cmsht  to  death,  while, the  fifth  is  a  small 
portrait  of  Nicholas. 

"In  a  corner  I  saw  curious  letters  and 
post-cards,  mysteriously  delivered  there 
in  July,  1917,  from  some  people  still  pro- 
fessing devotion  to  royalty-.  The  corridor 
walls  are  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
wooden  and  sUver  plates  presented  to 
Nicholas  in  various  cities,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  communities,  donors,  and  of 
the  people  who  cringed  and  crouched  be- 
fore the  ruler,  but  immediately  turned 
from  the  recollections  of  him  and  prob- 
ably now  are  among  the  loudest  shouters 
for  the  new  rulers. 

"One  room  I  inspected  contains  various 


The 

Easy-Going 
Persian 

loves  to  join  his  neighbors  in  a  quiet 
smoke.  If  his  narghile  wheezes  and 
bubbles,  and  treats  his  tongue  un- 
kindly, he  accepts  it  as  a  matter  of 
course — and  k.eep5  on  smoking. 

There  used  to  be  a  time  when  an 
American  was  satisfied  with  that  kind 
of  a  smoke.  But  no  more  I  Now- 
adays he  gets  a  Wellington  Pipe  and 
it  gives  him  cool,  clean,  dry  smoke 
dividends  without  a  bit  of  trouble. 


r/ 


The  Wellington  wOl 
not  wheeze  or  bubble. 
The  "well"  catches  the 
moisture  and  the  smoke 
comes  cool  and  clean. 
Crumbs  of  tobacco  cannot  possibly  be 
drawn  up  into  the  mouth.     The  up- 
wjird  bore  of  the  bit  directs  the  smoke 
away  from  the  tongue. 


50c 

AND  UP 


UNIVERSiQL     PIPE 

is  made  of  genuine  French  Briar,  seasoned 
by  our  own  special  process.  It  breaks-in 
sweet  and  mellow.  The  bowl  is  guaran- 
teed against  cracking  of  burning  through. 
Pick  up  your  shape  and  size  in  a 
Wellington  and  be  pipe  happy.  Any 
tobacco  tastes  better  in  a  Wellington. 


At  All 

Good 

Dealers 


The  W.  D.  C.  triangle 
trade-mar}^  has  been  the 
sign  of  supreme  pipe 
value  for  more  than  50 
years.  It  is  on  pipes  of 
every  style,  size  and  grade. 
See  that  it  is  on  yours. 

WM.  DEMUTH  &  CO. 
New  York 

World's   Largest   Pipe   Manufactarera 


(!lili/i\i/ni/iWi^^ 


Make  ^1^^  *Grea^t|§)j^^^ 
Y>ur  Vacation  Hbm 


Keep  Fit,  Happy 

and  Healthy- 
Heed  the  call  of  the  open.    Live 

outdoors  and  regain  energy  and  vim  so 
necessary  in  these  strenuous  times.  Go 
when  and  where  you  like    Stay  as  long 
as  you   pleaise.      Enjoy  home-cooked 
meals  and  clean,  comfortable  beds — at 
an  expense  so  slight  that  a  family  of  four  can 
tion  or  tour  almost  as  economically  as  they 
home.    For  a  day's  outing  or  a  long  tour  of  we 
enjoy  perfect  freedom,  independent  of  anyone 


^^UTO-KAMpTnAILEn 


A  complete  home  on  wheels.     Attaches  to  your  motor  car  and  travels  along  smoothly  and  without 

the  slightest  strain  on  the  car.     Set  up  in  5  to  7  minutes.     Provides  fully-equipped  sleeping  tent 

lfV.-5,    .  with  two  wide  beds  plenty  big  enough  for  four.    Complete  Kitchen,  Ice  Box  and  Food 

W~^^'li,    Compartment.     Everything  you  need  for  perfect  comfort  on  the  road  is  included. 

"-^ —  Send  today  for  the  "Auto-Kamp"  catalog  giving  complete  descrip- 

tion,  prices,  etc.     Don't  plan  your  vacation  until  you  get  this  book. 
Write  us  at  once. 


Auto-Kamp  Equipment  Co 

2100  Sheridan   Avenue  ,^««=^^—  -— ^.^ 

Saginaw,  Michigan      -^i^-' — ^Tp~~xnnlffl^| 

Dealers:    Write  for 
agency  proposition 
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LAWN  MOWERS 


A  S  in  a  watch,  it  is  in  the 
"^  "works"  that  the  vahic 
of  a  Lawn  Mower  lies.  Jsk 
the  Gardcvfr  —  lie  Knaves  / 
Knows  of  the  selected  ma- 
terial and  Hnc  workman- 
ship of  the  "works"  of  a 
"PENNSYLVANIA" 
Quality  Lawn  Mower — that 
all  the  self-sharpening  cru- 
cible tool  steel  (oil-hardened 
and  water-tempered)  blades 
arc  always  sharp  and  cut 
clean. 

Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers 
and  Seedsmen 

FREE— A  booklet— "How  to 
Care  for  the  Lawn" — written  by 
an  authority,  mailed  on  request. 

PENN.SYLVANIA 
LAWN    MOWKR    WORKS 

162.?  N.  Twenty-Third  Street 
Pini.ADKI.PMIA.  U.  .S.  A. 


This  trade-mark  is  on  the  handles  of 


"Pennsylvania" 
'Pennsylvania,  Jr." 
'Pennsylvania  Golf" 

"Pennsylvania  Putting 

Greens  Mower" 
'Great  Ameri- 
_  can  B.  B." 

"Contineotal" 

"Keystone" 

"Quaker  City" 

"Red  Cloud" 

"Bellevue" 

'"Panama" 
)||Delta" 

"Electra" 


"Pennsylvania  Pony" 
"Pennsylvania  Horse" 
"Pennsylvania  Grand" 
"Pennsylvania  Trio" 
"Shock  Absorber" 


rHE     Sr\M)\l<l) 

Ani*Tl>  an  Ji'lin    w  Ii<  rt-  «• 


I)l<    I  lONAIt^' 

u.';iti..M  aii'l  c'liltiiK 


truly  esteemed. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  tliiriK  to 
p;itent.  Protect 
your  Ideas;  they  may  briiiK  you  wcaitli.  Wiitcfor 
"X'-cded  I  n  veii.t  1  on  s"  and  "How  to  f ',■  t  Your 
Pat.iit."  RANDOLPH  &C0.,  Oept.  171,  Washinolon.  D.  C. 


Genuine  French  Briar 


.Piece-Pipe 

For  Pipe  Peace 


1  hr  old  t>rUr  pipe  mndf*  In   a   non 
■od  lirtur  ytmj.     No   mvlal  pari*. 
CoDicB  In    i(lriilK|it,    or    Ixiil, 
Htem,  InSpartH.  KdVcrrlnKK. 
Kvcr    rfady   for    an     outfj 
pli'iinunl  smoke. 


Simple  to  Clean 

BcciiiiMW    th«    (!iiliinict 
PIcri'-  I'llin    Ir   (il"a>fl 
anci't  anil  r]**nfi.  tt  in 
thi>   c-lioico    of    fi,n»0 
liatikrn     H  li  o    h  n  V  « 
liniiEhl  l>r  mail.    'I  lio 
Ix'Bt   pi  IK-   for  tlio 
Ik>.v  III   Khaki   or 
In    l>l<t)<.       HntiH- 
factory     wrmo 
inaurud    for    n 
year. 


S1.2.-) 

In  U.H. 

Sl.r.0     in 

Oa  nada, 

duty  paid. 

To  n  V  o  i  d 

UioexptMiBO 

of    b  ook - 

kci'piiiK  mid 

oi)  1  I  re  tliiK, 

■   Bend    ri'iiiil- 

lanoo  with  or- 

dcr.    .Moniiy  n'- 

fiiMdi'd    if    the 

plpn  Im   iifiMatiH- 

fjii'lory.    Hlnrn  w#» 

•  r*     poilth^     you 

will  Ilka  It,  nrdrr  on 

your  liailnftMB  ntallon. 

ery  and    wa  nlll  irud 

oo    approval     If     joa 

prpfpr. 

/,/(»<•  Hrnlrra  trtil  bfi 
liihrinltil  In  nur  Satrg 
i'ritjiiiaUiiiii.irrilrfiirU 

The  Calumet  Company 

Mail  Sales  DivisioD 
IIMhUIkkI"'-  ■Ilk.,  t'lnrlnnatl 

1^— *""" 


valuable  artistic  gifts  heaped  upon  a  ta- 
ble. Among  these  I  saw  several  scrolls  of 
Torah  on  parchment  with  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  in  beautiful  arks,  bearing 
Hebrew  inscriptions  and  the  Ten  Com- 
riiaudmcnts,  gifts  of  Jewish  communities. 
One  was  dated  1914,  from  the  Jews  of 
Ki.shinef,  the  city  of  Jewish  mas.sacres. 
On  the  floor  in  a  corner  stand  about 
twenty  uniform  busts  of  Nicholas  with 
one  bust  overturned.  Here  in  this  palace 
is  a  museum  containing  the  story  of  Rus- 
sian chaos,  where  autoeraey  blimdered 
criminally  amid  an  atmosph«'re  of  family 
tetwlcrijcss. 

"Future  historians  will  find  untouched 
h(Te  the  record  of  the  last  years  of  the 
Romanof  d\'nasty  and  important  ma- 
terials for  investigation.  I  wondered  what 
Ihe  i)resent  Government  intended  doing 
with  this  palace.  Director  Lukomsk->' 
said: 

'"Certain  members  of  this  Government 
urge  that  we  turn  this  palace  into  a  chil- 
dren's asylum,  failing  to  realize  its  his- 
toric significance,  but  we  are  e.xcrting  all 
efforts  that  it  shall  remain  a  museum. 
When  the  coroner  comes  upon  a  scene  of 
ordinary  crime  he  orders  it  undisturbed 
until  after  investigation.  How  mu(;h  more 
important  to  retain  this  palace  as  the 
Romanof s  left  it!' 

"This  is,  indeed,  an  eloquent  picture  of 
the  scene  where  the  great  crime  against 
Russia  was  committed." 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


TT  ERE  is  one  of  the  strangest  of  the 
-•-  ^  manj'  pretty  romances  that  have 
developed  at  the  Front  in  the  war.  If  you 
w^ho  read  this  happen  to  be  a  yoimg  Miss 
with  j'^our  hair  in  braids,  just  imagine  how 
you  would  feel  if  a  young  man  you  had 
ne^er  seen  nor  heard  of  siiould  float  down 
beside  you  in  an  airplane  and  announce 
that  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  your  an- 
cestors five  or  six  times  removed.  It 
would  seem  very  much  like  a  fairy-story, 
AvoiUdn't  it?  But  it  happened.  Just  read 
this  strange  adventure  of  MacCrea Stephen- 
son, of  Indianapolis,  who  is  in  the  aviation 
ser\ice  in  England.  In  a  letter  to  his 
father,  which  is  printed  in  the  Attica  (Ind.) 
Ledger,  ho  writes:^ 

Dkar  Dad: 

I  have  been  so  engro.s.sed  in  this  adv«'n- 
lure  ever  since  sailing  that  it  never  oc- 
cun-ed  to  me  until  I  got  your  letttT  that  my 
great-grandmollier  was  l>orn  and  reared 
until  she  was  twenty-one  years  old  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  where  we  ha\'e  b(>en 
])ill('ted  ever  since  our  arrival  in  England. 

Soon  as  I  received  your  l(>tler  containing 
the  information  you  had  got  from  ipy 
niollicr's  uncle,  F)r.  .Me.xaiuh'r  MacCrea,  of 
Berwick,  Pennsylvania,  I  at  once  began 
laying  plans  to  j)ay  a  visit  to  Kdith  Don- 
iht's  l)irthi)lac(>.  It  seems  strange,  doesn't 
it,  that  molhiT's  maiden  name  should  be 
Edith  Donner  MacCrea  and  that  I,  with 
my  tirst  name  MacCn>a,  should  land  in 
England  and  b(>  li\ing  so  near  the  early 
home  of  Ikt  grandmotlier,  wlios(>  maiden 
nam(>  was  Edith  Donner'.* 

Your  l(>tter  came  on  Thursday.  By 
much  maneuvering  I  succetnled  in  being 
detailed  to  makt>  a  survey  of  the  coast  by 
plane  on  the  following  Saturday.  I  had 
been  up  a  number  of  times  since  arriving, 


but  alwajs  cautioned  not  to  fly  seaward 
because  of  the  danger  of  being  taken  for  an 
enemy  plane  by  the  air-defense  gims  which 
are  stationed  everj'  few  htmdred  yards 
along  the  entire  Channel  coast,  but  now 
having  become  much  more  expert,  I  con- 
vinced the  commandant  1  would  have 
httle  trouble  in  making  myself  recognizable 
to  the  defense-guns  by  flying  low  enough 
that  they  could  detect  the  red,  white,  and 
VjIuc  shield  on  the  fuselage  of  my  ship. 

Early  last  Saturday  morning,  just  after 
daybreak,  I  aros(>  at  once  to  a  height  of 
about  one  thousand  feet  and  headed  directly 
for  the  isle  of  Wight,  which  is  about  thirty 
miles  across  and  j)erhaps  fifty-five  miles 
around.  Dunnose  is  located  on  the  ex- 
treme southern  coast  of  the  island.  1 
i'ircled  above  the  chalk  clifi's,  which  face 
and  can  be  seen  for  more  than  fifty  mile.< 
from  the  sea  as  they  are  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  high.  I  believe  it  was  these 
same  clifts  of  Dunnose  that  the  discoverers 
of  Angel  Land  i  the  original  name  of  England) 
first  saw  when  they  sailed  that  way  about 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  1 
must  hurry  on  and  tell  you  of  my  ad- 
\-entures  on  that  never-to-be-forgotteo 
Saturday. 

From  the  low  height  at  which  I  was 
flying  I  soon  discovered  a  small  meadow 
just  back  of  the  Bon  churchyard  where  I 
could  land  safely,  and  down  1  came.  The 
car  had  no  sooner  reached  the  groimd  than 
at  least  fifty  inhabitants  of  Dunnose  came 
flocking  around  us.  I  at  once  Ix'gan  to 
ply  them  with  questions  regarding  the 
Donner  family,  when,  much  to  m\'  astonish- 
ment, a  petilc  young  Miss,  with  two  long 
l)raids  dow-n  her  back,  stept  up  to  me  and 
said  her  name  was  none  other  than  Edith 
Donner  and  that  sh(>  was  the  fifth  in  suc- 
cession in  the  family  of  that  name.  I  then 
told  her  my  storj-  and  connection  with  the 
Donner  family.  We  first  went  to  the  Bon 
churchyard,  where  ther«>  are  dozens  of 
inscriptions  bearing  the  name  of  Donner, 
some  dating  l)ack  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, long  before  Coluinl)Us  disco\ered 
America.  Miss  Donner  then  invited  nie 
to  her  home.  It  is  of  Old  English  archi- 
tecture, plaster,  etc.,  furnished  in  ta.»te, 
similar  to  ours,  but  of  nuich  older  period. 

Romance  began  quickly  to  stir  the 
blood  of  this  young  airman  from  the  far 
shores  of  America,  for  he  writes: 

But  I  must  not  dwell  on  minor  descrip- 
tions. P>dith,  after  introducing  me  to  her 
mother  and  two  younger  sisters,  at  once 
brought  forth  the  old  family  Bible  and  we 
a.scertained  between  its  musty  covers  bf»- 
yond  a  doubt  that  h<>r  great -great-grand- 
father, John  Donner,  wa«  my  great- 
grandmother's  youngest  brother,  so  we 
must  be  about  seventh  cousins.  J  am 
hoping  even  further  away  than  that,  as  1 
am  immensely  interested  in  this  brown- 
eyed  little  bruiu>tte  cousin  of  mine. 

As  my  timt^  was  growing  short,  being 
.scheduled  to  b»>  back  at  my  hangar  by 
HMO  A.M.,  1  felt  tl;e  necessity  of  bidding 
my  in>w-found  relativ<>s  a  hurried  good-by, 
but  before  leaving  found  that  one  of  our 
cousins  is  Mayor  of  Cowes,  another  repre- 
.sents  the  Ish'  of  Wight  in  tht>  pre.seni 
I'arliament,  and  still  another  had  Ihhmi 
fortunate  enough  to  ha\»>  been  knightvd 
by  Qu(>en  Victoria,  all  of  which  I  will 
write  you  mon>  anon,  as  I  am  to  sjx'nd 
this  coming  week-end  with  th<>  Donner 
family  as  p»>r  imitation  received  by 'wire 
sinc(>  I  b(>gan  this  letter.  A  number  of  our 
English  cousins,  the  wirt^  informs  me,  will 
also  be  of  the  party. 

I  find  myself  now  figuring  how  many 
remote  cousins  must  be  in  America  before 
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CHANDLER     S(X 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


Chandler 
Sedan 


The  Chandler  Sedan  Affords  You 
Four-Season  Service 

HANDSOME  in  design  and  economical  in  operation,  this  Chandler  seven-pas- 
senger convertible  sedan  affords  full  four-season  usefulness  that  is  keenly  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  demand  the  maximum  of  efficiency  and  comfort  in  their  motorcars. 
This  sedan  body  is  instantly  convertible  from  an  entirely  enclosed  car  to  one  fully 
as  open  as  a  touring  car  with  top  up.  Windows  may  be  lowered  away  or  entirely 
removed  and  the  window  posts  are  removable.  The  body  is  most  substantially  con- 
structed— built  by  Fisher— and  stands  the  stress  even  of  rough  country  roads.  The 
upholstery  is  of  a  serviceable  grey  cloth  material. 

Mounted  upon  the  famous  Chandler  chassis,  distinguished  particularly  for  its 
great  motor,  this  sedan  offers  motor  car  value  only  approached  by  other  cars  selling 
for  hundreds  of  dollars  more. 

SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 

Se,en-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $15^5  '  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1395 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  $l6js 
Convertible  Sedan,  $2293  Convertible  Coupe,  $2195  Umoustne,  $2895 

\A II  prices  f.  0.  b.  Cleveland) 

Let  the  Chandler  Sedan  Be  Your  Choice  Now 
CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Export  Department:  1790  Broadway,  New  York  Cable  Address:  "Chanmotor" 
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XU'.liifi/ii/ 


birch 


"Beautiful  liirc/i 
for  lieautiful  If  oociwork' 


This  IS  home! 

Home  is  not  just  a  house.  It  is  your 
stalt'of"niinci\\  hen surroundedb\  your 
Iov(Hi  ones  amid  the  resuUs  of  your 
own  f^ood  taste  and  iiood  judf,MTient. 

(iood  taste  desires  Beaiilil'ul  birch 
lor  the  bijj  things— woodwork. doors. 
(l(Kjrsand  I'lirniture.  Ciood  jud^^menl 
insists  on  havin}^  birch  heeause  it  may 
be  (inish(^d  in  tmy  sl\  le.  is  \  er>  hard  and 
durableatjd  n^asonahle  indeed  in  price. 

«   You  ivoUld  not  llnitk  (note,  would   you?) 
(»/'  buildinfi  uithoul  ihe  Frer  birch  hook: 

\0R1HEKN    HKMLOCk    AnIj    HARDWOOD 

MANIFACTURERS'    AS.SOCIATIO.N 

212  F.  R.  A.  Building 


YOUNG'S 


An  authoritative  and  invaluable  volume 
for  the  preacher,  teacher,  or  student. 
Mak"9  you  yoir  own  cotimentator  of 
the  Bibl?  without  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Proper 
names  alphabetically  arranged.  Latest  information  on 
archeology,  VWTS^KVTTjjT^^PZ^^^^l  ^^'^'  311.000 
references  y*^ (^ Wl% »fc ™ » * *^^ W  ^^^  30,000 
New  Testa-  K***»**"^"*"^"^h«™™^""  ment  read- 
ings. 4to,  1,244  pp.,  $6.00;  Half  Morocco,  $10.00;  Full  Mo- 
rocco,ii2.oo.  PatentThumb-Index,7SCfnlse.xlra.  Light  India 
Paper  Edition ,  Flexible 
Morocco  Binding,  $16.00. 
Average  carriupe  cliarpes,  -Ktc 

FUNK.  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


CONCORDANCE 


Nervous    Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  CHARLES  D.  MUSGROVE.  M.D. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Musgrove  covers  every  phase 
of  his  subject  in  an  unusually  interesting  manner. 
Some  of  his  chapter  headings  are:  Breakdowns— 
The  Danger  Signal — Health — The  Value  of  Health 
— Rewards  and  Penalties— The  Human  Engine 
and  How  to  Stoke  It — What  to  Eat — How  to  Eat 
Food — How  Much  Food  to  Take — Fresh  Air — Ex- 
ercise— Baths  and  Bathin;? — Rest — Sleep — Holi- 
days— Recreation — Hobbies — Work— Worry,  Etc. 

l2mo,cloth.     $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.1 2. 

FUNK     &     WAGNALLS      COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AnlndependenfBulK 
is  waiting  for  YOU 


Ifvjon  can  intclli^enili)  represent 
Kor-KerTireTrcatmenf 


Seals   punctures.      Stops    leaks. 
I'Ceeps  tires  at  normal  inflatioii. 
Preserves  rubber.     Not  a  filler. 
Nationally  advertised.     There's  a 
big,  liberal  profit  for  you.     Close 
the  leads  'we  send  you  and  develop 
a  permanent  business.    No  com- 
.     Write  to-day  for  de- 
Car  owners  preferred. 
invite  the  strictest  in- 
vestigation. 

ALCEMO  MFG.  CO., 

79  Bridge  St., 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Lightning  Can't  Strilce 

If  Shinn  Gets  There  First 

Shinn-FIat  is  the  modern  scientific  Lightning  Conductor. 
It  consists  of  pure  copper  wire  woven  in  the  form  01 
flat,  ribbon-like  cables,  one  inch  in  width. 

A  building  Is  daneorou9  during  a  storm  because  it  13  henvil 
charKcd  wii h  clectricityf  rom  the  erounil.    Sliinn-Flat  makes 
it  easy  for  the  electricity  to>Tra(iually  pass  from  the  huilding 
and  Kround  into  the  atmosphere  above  —  rendcnng  the 
"**"  "  building  Bale. 


Woven  in  a  flat 

ribbon-like  form, 

1  in.  wide.  Controls 

electrical    energy, 

reduces    impedance, 

prevents  side  flashes. 


Bonded  Protection  from 
Lightning.  Shinn-Flat  is  the 
only  Lightning  Conductor  nanu- 
facturedthatiscoveredhyaCash 
Bond,  issued  direct  to  you  by  a 
large  Independent  Bonding  Co. 
insuiing  that  Lightning  will 
not  stnke. 

Every  one  knows  that  if 
Shinn-Flat  did  not  afford 
absolute  protection,  no 
Bonding    Company 
would  take  the  risk. 

Book  on  Lightnins 
Causf^    and    CoH' 
trol  aent  free. 


These  Men  Know 

Tha  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  aays;  "Wide 

motiil  ribli  .n  i^  u  lutter  runductor  (if  I.iRht- 
rinif  (1  S'liari;cg  tluin    tho  sniiio  amount  of 
mctnl  in  tho  form  of  either  a  cylinder  braided 
or  twisted  conductor.'* 
Or.  Stolnmati  aaya:  "For  hiiih  frequency  di3- 
charpre^.  flat  copt>cr  ribbon  oilers  much  Bmallcr 
resislanco  than  round  wire." 
SirOllver  Lodcaaayai  "Thin  ribbons  show  distinct 
ndvantoKOOver  round  rod." 


Don't  Wait  Until  Lightning  Strilies 

Get  the  genuine  scientific  Protection  —  Shinn* 

Flat.    It  is  applied  at  reasonable  expense  to  any 

building— rendering  it  absolutely  free  from  danger. 

W.  C.  Shinn  Mfg.  Company 

1G52  Monadnock  Bldg.       Cliicago,  Illinois. 


the  law  considers  them  not  cousins.  Over 
here  it  makes  but  little  difference.  Would 
it  not  be  strange  if  another  Edith  Dormer 
and  a  MacCrea  would  sail  for  America 
after  an  interval  of  125  years?  Needless 
to  say,  I  am  counting  the  moments  imtil 
Saturday  arrives. 


When  the  call  came  for  volunteers  for 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  France,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beverly  Jones,  of  Detroit,  responded  and 
early  in  October  of  last  year  sailed  for 
"over  there."  After  a  three  months'  stay 
near  the  battle-front  of  the  Marne  they 
were  transferred  to  a  camp  in  Scotland.  In 
a  letter  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  M.  A.  West, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Mrs.  Jones  writes: 

In  one  waj^  I  hated  to  leave  France,  and 
1  wouldn't  except  to  be  with  Bev.  The 
work  here  is  just  as  interesting  as  in  FVance, 
and  there  is  lots  to  do.  1  have  charge  of 
this  hut,  while  Bev  goes  around  to  the  other 
huts.  All  the  boys  here  were  glad  to  see  an 
American  girl.  Thej-  are  a  nice  crowd  of 
boys. 

Of  course,  the  boys  I  was  with  in  France 
will  always  be  very  dear  to  me  and  I  will 
watch  with  interest  to  see  how  they  get 
along  when  they  are  really  in  the  fight. 

We  were  at  MaiUy,  where  the  battle  of 
the  Marne  was  fought.  We  were  very  near 
the  place  where  Joffre  took  his  stand  and 
told  his  men,  '"Die,  but  do  not  retreat." 
That  reallj'  was  what  saved  France  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  graves  all  over  the  tield, 
where  the  men  were  buried  as  they  fell. 
The  French  gi-a\es  ha^e  Mags  on  them. 
The  Germans  just  have  crosses. 

The  Germans  were  in  the  ^  illage  of 
Mailly  for  six  days,  and  of  course  the 
damage  they  did  to  churches  and  houses 
was  terrible.  The  Germans  are  even  worse 
than  we  are  told  that  they  are.  1  saw 
thousands  of  German  prisoners,  who  all 
showed  a  marked  hatred  of  Americans. 
Some  of  them  were  mere  boys. 

Here  is  a  simple  description  that  stamps 
indelibly  upon  the  mind  the  grim  determi- 
nation of  the  French,  tho  weary  and  war- 
worn, while  the  writer's  own  suilerings 
were  carefully  concealed  from  her  mother 
until  the  worst  was  over: 

The  Fi'ench  are  wonderful  and  it  makts 
a  person's  heart  ache  to  see  the  soldiers. 
They  would  come  in  e\ery  few  days  to  the 
rest^camps  from  the  front-line  trenches 
and  then  would  go  back  and  others  would 
come  in.  We  never  saw  the  same  ones 
twice.  Different  batteries  came  in  eacli 
time.  At  times,  when  they  started  back, 
it  was  all  we  could  do  to  stand  it.  Thoy 
don't  look  to  right  or  left  and  their  (aws 
all  look  the  same.  Tired  and  worn,  but 
with  no  thought  of  giving  up.  .Vs  they 
marched  out,  never  knowing  whetlier  they 
would  come  back,  tears  would  roll  down 
my  cheeks.  They  have  stood  hanlship 
and  cold  and  faced  death,  without  com- 
plaint.    They  are  wonderful. 

I  didn't  say  much  about  the  cold  when 
we  had  it,  but  when  1  look  back  1  wonder 
how  wo  stood  it.  All  of  our  hanils  ami 
feet  were  frozen  at  some  time.  1  had 
chilblains  and  my  hands  were  swollen 
four  times  their  normal  size.  My  knuckles 
cracked  open  and  were  running  .^ores.  I 
couldn't  sleej)  much  for  a  whilt>  because 
most  of  th(>  time  my  hands  and  l'e(>t  were 
asleep.  When  we  would  arrive  at  the  hut, 
it  would  bo  so  cold  that  it  didn't  seem  pos- 
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sible  that  we  could  work,  but  we  did  and 
were  all  happy  and  well.  I  will  ne\er 
forget  those  three  months.  The  girls  w(>re 
splendid,  but  the  crowd  is  all  changing 
now,  as  we  only  stay  three  months  in  a 
|)lace. 

I  had  to  laugh  at  a  portion  of  one  of 
your  letters,  which  said:  "Well,  one  thing, 
you  won't  have  any  air-raids  in  France."  I 
don't  believe  that  1  will  ever  see  a  moon- 
light niglit  witlioiit  thinking  of  our  raids. 
We  got  so  We  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

Some  time  l)efore  we  left,  one  of  tht 
girls  suggested  that  we  all  write  some- 
thing about  the  canteen  or  our  life,  and  not 
let  each  other  see  what  we  had  written. 
Three  of  tlic^  girls  didn't  write,  but  six 
of  us  did,  and  some  of  the  productions 
were  awfully  good,  especiall\'  one  called 
"The  Canteen  llut."  1  had  ver^'  little 
time,  as,  1  b(>li(>ve  1  told  you,  1  was  work- 
ing in  my  off  hours  at  the  store,  so  1  wTote 
mine  one  morning  between  jobs.  It  was 
hard  to  bake  there,  as  we  only  had  a 
couple  of  feet  that  we  called  a  kitchen,  and 
the  only  Hoor  we  had  was  a  couple  of  tops 
of  broken  tables. 

1  had  many  trials  that  morning,  so  I 
\\TOte  on  the  "Trials  of  a  Canteen  Worker." 
One  of  the  girls  wrote  about  little  Madame 
IjOuise,  that  looked  after  us  at  the  hotel. 
She  brought  our  breakfast  to  us  when  we 
had  a  daj'  off  and  was  so  sweet  in  dozens 
of  other  ways.  All  the  pieces  are  so 
different  that  I  thought  you  would  enjoj- 
them.  You  will  find  copies  enclosed.  We 
had  a  great  time  meeting  in  one  of  the 
girls'  rooms  and  reading  them. 

It  must  be  hard  for  jou  to  realize 
that  I  was  an  actress.  It  was  gi'eat  fun, 
and  I  got  so  that  1  really  enjoyed  it.  The 
bo\-s  like  to  get  up  things  and  be  in  them. 


Lieut,  Carl  K.  Hill,  a  Morristown,  1 '.  ^., 
boy  who  is  now  in  command  of  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  in  France,  writes  interest- 
ingly of  his  experiences  at  the  front.  Some- 
thing of  the  courting  customs  of  the 
country  he  tolls  amusingly  in  this  letter, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Morristown 
Republican: 

The  day's  routine  is  very  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  passage  of  a  hosi)ital- 
train  on  its  way  to  the  base  hospital. 
These  trains  always  stop  at  the  depot  in 
order  to  permit  the  authorities  and  Red- 
Cross  nurses  to  feed  the  patients.  They 
give  them  coffee,  (chocolate,  and  l)read,  and 
you  ought  to  see  the  poor  devils  eat.  Quite 
often  there  are  German  prisoners,  wounded, 
on  board,  and  theses  oi  course  are  always 
objects  of  interest.  Friday  there  were 
ten  on  board.  They  were  Aer>'  young  and 
looked  as  tho  they  had  ordy  been  in  the 
war  a  short  time. 

I  was  invited  out  to  t<>a  one  evtming 
recently  and  had  a  lovely  t  ime.  There  are 
two  young  girls  in  the  family,  one  of  whom 
is  engaged  to  a  young  Freiicji  officer  who 
was  home  on  furlough.  Well,  of  all  the 
love-feasts  you  ever  heard  of  that  was  the 
loWnge.st,  right  before  the  father,  mother, 
sister,  and  me.  Of  course  I  don't  blame 
them  a  bit,  but  it  is  illustrative  of  the 
<'Ustoms  of  the  country.  K\ en  tho  they  aie 
engaged,  it  is  necessivry  and  ))roper  that  at 
least  one  or  both  of  the  parents  l)e  present 
when  they  are  together.  It  was  em- 
barrassing at  first,  Init  nobody  seemed  to 
mind  it,  particularly  the  participants,  so 
I  endeavored  to  act  imconcemed  also. 

Speaking  of  the  war,  my  femme  de 
cham.br e  is  an  orphan.  She  has  no  sister 
and  her  two  only  brothers  were  killed. 
She  is  engaged  to  a  young  poilu  at  the  front 
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It  Isn't  Enough 
to  Build  Good  Bearings 

The  basic  principles  of  the  design  of  Timken 
Bearings  have  demonstrated  their  superiority 
in  every  type,  size  and  kind  of  motor  vehicle. 

Limousine,  speedster,  touring  car,  roadster, 
heavy  truck,  light  truck,  delivery  wagon, 
tractor  and  trailer, 

Timken  has  added  every  possible  test, 
inspection,  and  improvements  in  automatic 
machinery  to  assure  accuracy. 

Timken  has  even  built  a  complete  steel 
plant  and  tube  mill  to  assure  quality  of 
material. 

But  still  Timken  is  not  satisfied — the  Timken 
standard  goes  beyond  the  point  of  building 
good  bearings. 


It  Isn't  Enough 
to  Build  a  Good  Car 

The  car  builder  may  have  the  utmost  in 
engine -power  and  flexibility,  the  correct 
spring  suspension,  ample  strength  in  frame, 
axles  and  other  parts,  and  quality  m  every 
body  detail. 

He  may  even  have  the  best  bearings 
procurable — and  yet  not  have  done  all  that 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  quality  of  his 
good  car  in  service. 

For  he,  too,  must  do  more  than  simply  to 
build  a  good  product. 

What  is  needed  by  both  car  builder 
and  bearing  maker,  which  has  not  already 
been  enumerated? 


Timken  Insists  on  One  Other  Requirement 


The  good  car  and  the  good  bearings  must  be 
perfectly  adapted  to  one  another. 

The  bearings  must  be  engineered  into  the  car. 

This  means,  first,  selecting  exactly  the  correct 
bearing  in  size,  number  of  rollers,  and  degree  of  taper 
for  each  place  in  each  car. 

The  wheelbasr,  weight,  engine  power,  and  many 
other  factors  must  be  considered  and  only  when  these 
things  are  definitely  decided  after  many  conferences 
between     the     car-builder's    engineers    and    Timken 


engineers,    are   the   bearings    selected   for   your   car. 

Secondly,  the  bearings  must  be  mounted  properly, 
with  care  and  accuracy,  that  no  part  of  the  care  and 
accuracy  put  into  their  manufacture  may  be 
sacrificed. 

Thus  builders  of  Timken  equipped  cars  are  able 
to  offer  their  customers  more  than  a  good  car  with 
good  bearings. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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and  he  gets  his  leave  of  absence  soon  and 
'she  is  as  happy  as  a  lark.    Queer  world ! 

Our  particular  work  just  now  is  loading 
and  unloading  the  cars  of  supplies  received 
and  shipped  daily.  You  would  be  aston- 
ished at  the  number.  We  are  supplying 
directly  or  indirectly  all  the  medical  suj)- 
plies  for  the  A.  E.  F.  and  naturally  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  increases  with  the 
expansion  of  our  troops  over  here.  We 
•furnish  medical  supplies  to  all  branches  of 
the  service,  advanced  depots,  base  and 
evacuation  hospitals,  training-camps,  and 
other  units  in  the  zone  of  the  advance. 
The  work  never  palls,  for  I  keep  my  im- 
agination alive,  and  instead  of  so  many 
boxes  of  this  and  so  many  crates  of  that,  I 
try  to  remember  that  each  package  gors 
to  the  assistance  of  our  sick  and  wounded, 
and  that  box  of  medicines  or  that  case  of 
gauze  bandages  will  perhaps  make  things  a 
bit  easier  for  the  poor  devils  who  are 
actually  fighting  and  have  been  fighting  in 
the  front-Une  trenches. 

In  another  letter  which  The  Republican 
prints  Lieutenant  Hill  ^^Tites  of  a  visit 
to  Paris.     He  says: 

Have  just  enjoyed  a  brief  visit  to  Paris 
and  was  surprized  to  find  that  we  could 
have  hot  water  any  time.  On  our  last 
\isit  hot  water  was  a\'ailable  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  You  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  we  made  good  use  of  the  bath.  Here 
one  has  only  the  pul)lic  bath-house  or  else 
has  to  use  a  little  portable  tub  about  one 
foot  in  diameter,  the  same  kind  we  use  in 
the  States  to  bathe  babies.  For  several  days 
something  has  been  wrong  with  the  water- 
supply  and  we  scarcely  get  enough  to  drink, 
and  it  has  been  impos.sible  to  get  a  bath. 
But  neither  of  these  conditions  seems  to 
bother  the  natives  a  great  deal,  for  they 
seldom  drink  water  and  with  them  a  bath 
is  of  minor  importance. 

We  are  having  very  cold  days  right  now. 
About  ten  days  ago  we  had  our  first  big 
snow.  This  was  supplemented  by  other 
falls  and  then  came  the  cold  snap  which 
has  lasted  for  considerably  over  a  week. 
It  gets  pretty  close  to  zero  every  night,  and 
that's  mighty  cold  for  this  part  of  the 
country'.  The  water  in  mj'  carafe  is  frozen 
even,'  morning.  I  am  out  in  the  snow  and 
cold  all  daj-  long,  but,  strange  to  say,  I 
seem  to  be  thri\-ing,  for  I  am  in  perfect 
health  except  for  a  slight  cold.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  my  feet  get  soaked  through 
and  very  cold,  so  at  times  I  actually  suffer, 
but  it  is  in  a  good  cause  and  I  don't  mind. 

I  take  my  meals  at  a  hotel  now  and 
have  a  room  in  to\\'n.  It  is  some  room, 
believe  me.  I  have  a  wonderfully  carved 
bed  with  a  eanopy-top  and  all  the  trim- 
mings that  go  with  it.  Then  there  is  a 
chaise  lougur,  which  is  mighty  comfortable 
when  I  want  to  stretch  out  and  completely 
relax.  All  the  chairs  are  upholstered  in 
hea\-y  tapestn,-  stuff  and  match  the  bed. 
Then  I  have  a  big  fireplace  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  brass  andirons,  tongs,  etc. 
So  on  the  whole  I  am  not  suffering,  to  say 
the  least.  My  room  only  costs  fifty  francs 
a  month,  less  than  ten  dollars,  so  you  see 
it  is  quite  cheap.  I  also  get  breakfast 
here  and  every  morning  I  get  eggs,  jam, 
toast,  and  cocoa,  almost  an  American 
breakfast.  I  forgot  to  mention  the  mantel- 
piece. It  is  set  off  by  a  tremendous  mirror 
done  in  heavy  gilt,  and  on  the  mantel 
proper  I  have  a  lovely  clock  in  a  marble 
case  and  topped  with  a  hea\^  bronze 
figure.  It  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  a 
bronze  candelabra,  also  -with  marble  bases. 

My  landlady  is  very  good  to  me  and 
.seemingly  can't  do  enough  for  me.     Her 


husband  was  a  captain  In  the  Army  but 
was  killed  recently. 

Don't  send  any  more  Saturday  Evening 
Posts.  We  get  it  from  Paris.  But  the 
other  magazines  and  newspapers,  if  you 
only  knew  how  much  we  enjoy  them!  You 
could  do  real  Red-Cross  work  by  sending  a 
bundle  every  week. 

By  the  way,  when  you  send  anything 
over,  put  it  in  a  wooden  box,  if  possible. 
Pasteboard  boxes  or  wrapt  packages 
usually  arrive  crusht  beyond  recognition, 
and  often  the  contents  are  missing. 

I  have  received  three  copies  of  The 
Republican.  Believe  me,  1  am  glad  to 
get  the  old  home  paper.  I  enjoy  it  more 
than  I  can  possibly  tell  you.  I  am  also 
getting  The  Journal  and  Sentinel.  Hon- 
estly, words  can  not  express  how  I  enjoy 
these  papers  from  home. 

The  Lieutenant  was  placed  in  command 
of  a  branch  of  Intermediate  Medical 
Supply  Depot  No.  2,  and  writing  from 
his  new  station  he  says: 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  about  this  place, 
but  I  can't.  If  you  could  only  get  an 
inkling  of  the  project  here  in  the  making 
you  could  understand  that  America  is  in 
this  war  in  dead  earnest.  Wonderful 
things  are  going  on  over  here  and  one  of 
these  days  Fritz  is  going  to  be  awakened 
with  a  shock  greater  than  that  he  received 
at  the  Marne. 

I  am  quartered  in  barracks  where  the 
comforts  of  home  are  lacking,  and  yet  vrithin 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  I  have 
grown  accustomed  to  the  limitations  and 
privations  of  this  life — and  I  don't  seem 
to  miss  those  things  which  I  once  regarded 
as  essential. 

I  am  also  getting  good  American  food 
once  more,  and,  believe  me,  I  enjoy  it.  We 
have  om-  own  mess  and  the  food  is  fine. 
Gosh,  I  was  tired  of  French  cooking!  We 
are  getting  wliite  bread,  which  I  treat  as  a 
dessert  after  hving  on  this  war-bread, 
which  is  the  only  thing  one  can  get  in 
France,  and  then  we  have  pies,  stews, 
bread-puddings,  corn-cakes,  wheat-cakes, 
apple  dumplings,  and  a  lot  of  the  typical 
American  dishes.  Believe  me,  I  go  to  'em, 
and  already  have  gained  three  poimds. 

You  speak  of  shortage  of  certain  kinds  of 
food  and  ask  if  we  haAe  felt  it.  France  has, 
of  course,  and  the  greatest  economy  .is 
necessary.  ,  Certain  foods  are  almost  im- 
obtainable,  but  there  is  no  scarcity  in  the 
Army  and  there  never  will  be  as  long  as  our 
Government  is  solvent.  The  Army  is  the 
last  place  in  the  world  a  famine  will  be  felt. 

Don't  worry  about  things  not  reaching 
us — sometimes  they  are  delayed,  but 
about  95  per  cent,  reach  their  destination. 
As  far  as  possible,  however,  send  things 
wrapt  in  a  wooden  box.  There  is  less 
danger  of  being  crusht,  and  consequenth- 
less  danger  of  pilfering. 

He  tells  of  stopping  on  his  way  back 
to  his  old  station  at  "a  rather  large  town, 
wherein  is  located  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cathedrals  in  the  world"  of  which  he 
WTites : 

Wonderful,  awe-inspiring,  and  magnifi- 
cent are  about  the  only  words  that  describe 
it.  The  facade,  or  main  entrance,  is  a 
maze  of  carved  figures — the  Christ,  the 
Apostles,  and  I  reckon  everj-  other  person 
whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  gargojdes  extending 
here  and  there.  The  church  was  built 
in  the  thirteenth  century;  in  other  words, 
it  is  about  seven  hundred  years  old. 

Fritz,  the  destroyer,  is  getting  in  his 


<     "We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends"     .■'j**^ 
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MelHns 
Food 


Girl 


Mellin's  Food, 
prepared  with  milk, 
provides  proper 
nourishmentto 
make  firm  flesh, 
strong  limbs  and  a 
rugged  constitution. 

Send   today  for   a   Free    Trial 

Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food  and 

our  book,  "The  Care 

and  Feeding  of 

Infants." 


Mcllins  Food   Company 

Boston,  Mass. 
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STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly     becomes 

plaia  to  the  man  cr  w.iinan  who  investigates. 


EDUCATOR 
BRAN 


For  Bran  Bread, 
Muffins,  or  Gems, 

Use 

EDUCATOR  BRAN 

The  Educator  Process  of 
milling,  cleansing  and 
purifying  produces  a  pure 
product. 
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"y_a-/^e^\      (YALE) 
the  code  of  security 

\\  lull  you  see  tli.-it  tnulc-inark  Yale"  on  any  kind  of 
lock  or  piece  of  IniiJdcrs' hardware  you  see  the  master  word 
for  Security  and  I'rotection,  for  Durability  and  Endurance. 

Tlie  i)rodncts  hearinji  that  trade-mark  Yale"  have 
l>een  {xuardinjj  tiie  homes  of  the  world  for  half  a  century; 
l)rotectin<>-  business;  shielding  the  lives  and  property  of 
individuals  and  <jovernments. 

'I'liat  trade-mark  "Yah;  on  locks  and  builders'  hardware 
means  soviclliiiiff  bejond  a  name  not  to  forjret ;  it  means  a 
•Guaranteed  product — a  better  product  in  materials  and  in 
ix'rformance. 

Let  the      Yale"  trade-mark  be  your   code   of  security; 
scr  i(  on  Ni<>lit  Latches,  Door  Closers,  Padlocks,  Cabinet 
Locks,    Trunk    Locks,    Builders'    Hardware    and    Chain 
Blocks.      It  is  always  on  a  genuine  Yale  product. 
Yale  products  for  sale  by  hardware  dealers. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9  E.  40th  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  Office:  77  E.  Lake  Street 
Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd.   St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Yon  can  choose 
from  more  than 
l-iCO  hundred  de- 
signs in  YaleBiiild- 
crs'  Hardware — in 
n'try  school  of  de- 
si!;n  and  architec- 
ture. 


)  OH  c(i II  sa,MyJ>ul  drpcn- 
dnice  on  the  unpickabk 
deadlocking  Yale  Cylin- 
der NTghl  Latch.  Used 
by  itself  or  as  a  rein- 
'or.'ewei'' 


Yale  Padlocks 
are  made  in  sizes, 
}j,  inch  to  .5 'J 
inches,  in  many 
styles  and  at 
prices  to   meet 


pi 


dive  yourself  com- 
fort; yes  and  better 
health  as  well,  with 
the  Yale  Door 
Closer.  It  closes 
and  controls  your 


VEST-POCKET  STANDfflD  DICTIONARY  I 

Thelatist.ulfliticm  lo  llu- KiinkX  \\';i:,-n.iIU  St,inclar<l  DicM.'ii 
ary  .Series.  "  .A  marvel  ol  miukiiscd  iiiloiiii.itioii."  'Jti.UOU 
Vocabulary  terms;  12  pa^es  colored  in.\ps:  many  valiiaMe  sup- 
plementary features.  (Ireen  cloth,  with  thtimh-notch  index, 
3Uc:  blue  moroccoctte,  with  thumb-notch  index.  5Uc:  red  I'.u- 
cHsh  Icatlicr,  gilt  cdgres,  w-ith  thumb-notch  index,  ".V;  post- 
aRr  he.  extra. 
TVVK  A  WAONALLS  COMPANY,    -     New  York  and  London 


Vegetable    Growing   foi    Ama'eurs 


".\  pi.niioal  hamlbook  by  H.  H.  Thomas,  the  wi-ll -known  ^ 
KardctnuK  expert,  shouiiiu  bo'V  to  sow,  plant  and  culti- 
val<'  all  kinils  of  veKctablis.   salads,  and  useful   lierbs, 
ll.vu  1o  priMvir.'  .;oiU,  el.  .       Ctolli.  illiislralfil.  />>•  mili7.  ""r. 

Funk  &  WaKnalh  Company.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,   New  York 


wTgn^is  Abridged  Standard  Dictionaries 

Tliose  splendid  l)0()ks,  prepared  from  Funk  &f  U'df^iialls  Ni:\v  Standard  nuTioNARY,  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.II.D.,  meet  in  a  single,  handy  xoiume  liie  retiuirements  of  all  pos- 
sil)lc  us<rs,  from  the  ixisiuess  man  or  collejje  stu(!<'iit  to  the  eliild  in  the  lower  grades. 
In  the  home,  the  otVire,  or  the  school  tiie\'  are  in(lis[)ensabte  and  never-failing  helps. 
Their  definition-  are  clear  and  simple  and  tin  ir  vocabularies  arc  tip  to  the  miiuilc  and 
far  fuller  than  those  of  other  diction. trie-  of  -imil.tr  -izo  and  scoi)e. 

DESK  COMPREHENSIVE  CONCISE 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY    STANDARD  DICTIONARY   STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


The  Lait  Word  in  Diclioniriei  of 
Handy  Siie. 

nr^ignrd  r..prrLlllv  fr>r  home.  oI)u  *-, 
•  nd  <  l.i«<ro<iin  Tlir  l.iri{r«l  ilirlinM- 
■  rv  on  llie  inarkrt  .iil.ipti-<l  lo  indi- 
vidnal  ii.»r.  ('<}ntaiu.'  Kii.ooo  trrni.«  of 
all  kiniU  in  OSK  VOCXBl'LAKV 
OR  I  )KR;  6,700  proper  nanie.<,  1 1,700 
llnr>  of  nynunyiM  trratment;  751  nn- 
tonvni«:  i,jo<i  pirtori.il  illii  .tr.itlon^*; 
I.jcKi  forfiifn  phr.i<r^.  l.arKe  Kvo, 
(Molli.  ooi  p.iur^.  )i  50;  with  patent 
tluimb  iixIrx.St.Ro  U.df  I.railirr,  In- 
(lFxe(l,}j.]5.  I, imp  Mori><(o.  Indexed, 
)S  00.  .Sveruge  carriage  tharger  I&c. 


The  Most  Compacl  Volume  Mcelinit  All  Prarliral 
Kcquiremtnls  in  Speaking!  and  Wrilinf!  Knuiish. 
\  <  onvenienl  .mii  romi>relH*nHivriiic- 
(ion,iry  lor  uw  in  tbr  intermediate 
school  or  for  bandy  reference  on  tlie 
df-k.  Ideal  for  all  general  purpo*>es. 
<  'onlainnmany  exeluiivr  fe.'ilure-^.md 
given  in  coin|).'ict  form  the  orthogra- 
phy, pronimrintion,  derinilion,  and 
rtyinolog\'  of  over  .|8.ooo  words  and 
pbra'<e<«.  1  ,oor>  pictorial  illiii«tratlonii. 
Kvo,  eiolli,  7 JO  pngea.  Ji.oo;  witli 
pntenl  thumb  index,  Ji  3S.  .\veraBe 
carriage  charges,  i  ic. 


Brief,  Clear  and  Complete  in  Treal- 
menl  of  all  Common  Wordi. 

Tfii<  compart  httle  \ohiinr  rniNr.ires 
all  the  tvruw  that  are  ~iin-  10  In-  u-ed 
b\'  the  axerage  (ler^on  .»nd  .um.*  to 
provide  an  ideal  cum  Hr  ilutionary 
for  school  or  de*k  um*.  It  detinc«  l>y 
ileflnitivc  Ktatcment  in  the  •limiileKt 
IK^Hnihle  l.inKUaue  and  given  the  or- 
tliogr.iphv.  pronunciation,  and  itiean- 
ing  of  aUuit  .l.s.ooo  wi>r<N,  with  .Soo 
pictori.d  illuotratiunn.  I  3mo.  ("loth, 
S8o  tiagen.  60c;  limp  morocco,  f  1. 2.S ; 
with  thumb-index,  Isc  nihtitional. 
Average  carriage  charges.  1 3C. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


licks,  however,  for  close  scrutiny  shows 
that  many  of  the  figiire.s  arc  missing  in 
parts.  This  one  is  shy  a  nose  or  that  one  a 
foot,  and  so  on.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
very  inipres.sive.  The  interior  is  almost 
myst  ie  in  its  appearance.  Great  wndows  of 
beautiful  stained  jj^lass  (original)  admit 
various  eolored  lights,  which  lend  an,  atmos- 
phere of  spirituality.  The  Aavdted  ceiling 
is  so  high  that  one  has  to  stretch  his  neek 
a5-tho  he  .were  gazing  upward  at  a  sky- 
scraper. It  is  stipi)orted  by  stone  columns 
eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  yet  so  ar- 
ranged a.s,togi\(un  appearanet;  of  symmetry 
and  l)eauty.  The  si'de-walls  and  prayer- 
bo.xes.  or  confessionals,  are'  for  the  most 
part  of  wood,  jx'rmeated  with  worm-holes, 
and  in  tiie  iiiter\als  of  quiet  one  ean  hear 
these  wornis  l)oring  away  on  their  never- 
ending  task.-  The  sound  is  similar  to  that 
eau.sed  by  turning  a  tight-fitting  eork 
in  a  bottle,  and  one  gets  it  from  all  quarters. 

Tlie  floor  is  of  stone,  and  the  aisles  are 
worn  mueh  lower  than  the  general  level  of 
the  floor,  a  eondition  eaused  by  the  tranij)- 
ing  of  countless  feet  through  the  centuries. 

We  liaAe  just  recei\ed  news  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  TuKcaiiia,  in  whieh  210  American 
soldifTs  were  lost.  How  has  it  affected 
the  States?  Nothing  will  do  more  to 
crystallize  national  si)irit  and  determina- 
tion to  see  this  thing  through. 

"I'll  be  a  long  way  from  home  for  a 
while,  but  I'U  go  straight,  and  come  back 
a  man  j^ou  can  be  j)roud  of,  mother." 

This  is  the  message  Ray  Saunders  sent 
on  his  departure  from  San  Francisco  for 
Camp  Di.x.  from  whieh  he  will  depart  for 
France.  Here  is  his  letter  as  printed  in 
the  Newport  Beach  (Cal.)  .Yews; 

I  suppose  Winnie  called  you  and  told 
you  I  would  leave  for  New  Jersey  the  28lh. 
Knocked  all  my  jdans  for  you  two  to  eonie 
and  see  me,  lu>eause  I  ean't  have  you,  or 
go  to  Frisco  till  I  have  been  in  imiform  t<'n 
days,  and  the  "iSth  is  my  tenth  daj-.  But 
never  nnnd,  mother,  smDe  and  see  it 
flirough  with  me. 

Mother,  it  struck  me  to-day.  I've  just 
got  it.  What?  That  feeUng  that  eomes 
to  a  soldier  when  ht^  hears  the  sun.set  gun 
and  sees  Old  Glory  brought  to  the  ground. 
A  ehorus  of  bugles  blow  '"Retreat,"  then 
tlie  gun,  then  the  (lag  com«>s  down  slowly, 
while  the  ])and  plays  softly.  While  this 
is  being  done,  we  stand  at  attention,  erect, 
eyes  ahead,  right  hand  at  brim  of  hat,  and 
everything  very  quiet.  It  is  wonderful, 
motlitT,  and  it  tills  me  with  a  new  determi- 
nation to  i)roteet  and  tight  for  that  flai;,  and 
I  will.  Wt>'rt>  in  it  to  the  finish;  till  tlie  last 
German  is  gone  and  the  sun  ri.ses  on  a 
world  that  is  safe  for  a  man's  mother  and 
wife  or  sisters. 

I'll  b(>  a  long  way  from  home  for  a  while, 
but  I'll  go  straight,  and  come  back  a  man 
you  can  be  proud  of.  Have  already 
learn(>d  in  this  little  while  many  things, 
and  am  a  better  man  now  than  you  knew 
me.  I  can't  imagine  my  old  .self.  I  love  it, 
love  you,  and  «>v»>ry thing,  and  I  won't 
be  home  till  it's  over  "over  there." 

I  salute  you,  mother,  good-by. 


A  woman  in  West  RaltMgh,  N.  C,  has 
been  sending  her  eopy  of  The  Dickht  to 
tli(>  camps,  and  n>eently  she  receivt^d  the 
following  lett<^r  of  appreciation,  whieh 
she  thinks  should  induce  others  to  follow 
lier  examphv  It  is  written  by  Fnineis 
Thompson  Bartkowiek,  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  315th   Machiuc-Gun 
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Washroom  of  the  Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Every  Factory  Owner 
and  Manager  Should 
Have  This  Free  Book 


IT  IS  a  guide  to  higher  standards 
of  factory  and  general  industrial 
efficiency  as  well  as  descriptive  of 
the  great  installations  which  we 
have  made  m  manufacturing  cen- 
ters, large  and  small,  throughout 
the  country.   "Factory   Sanita- 


tion" is  a  book 
for  busy  men  on  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  busi- 
ness subjects — the  increase  of 
man  pother  through  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  physical  well-being  of 
employees.  Sent  free  on  request. 


^tauiapd^Plumbing  Fixtures 


^ 


Wholesale  Houses 

In  the  cities  marked  thus 
(*)  at  the  bottom  of  this 
pag,e  there  are  'J$tandard" 
Wholesale  Houses  carrying 
in  stock  complete  lines  of 

Supplies  and  Tools 

for  Mills,  Mines  and  Fac- 
tories—also the  Water,  Gas, 
Steam  and  Oil  Industries. 
Write  to  or  call  upon  the 
nearest    wholesale    house. 

Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Co. 


for  factory  use  are  doubly  important  in  tKese  days  when  tKe  maximum 
producing  power  of  every  worker  is  needed.  They  are  important,  too,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  number  of  women  in  so  many  of  the  industrial  plants. 
They  represent  an  investment  of  actual  value  far  beyond  their  cost. 

"$\anda.vd"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home — for  Bath,  Kitchen  and 
Laundry —are  fully  described  in  a  separate  catalogue  which  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

If  you  intend  to  build,  remodel  or  install  new  fixtures,  be  sure  to  write  for  it. 

Standard  ($amtats1t)]fe.Co-,  Pittsburgh 

Permanent  Elxhibits  in  These  Cities: 


NEW  YORK 3  5  W.    3  1  ST 

NEW  YORK  (EXPORT  DEPT.).    50  BROAD 

BOSTON 186  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 1215  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN    BLDG. 

•PITTSBURGH 439-449  WATE^ 

PITTSBURGH 106  SIXTH 

•CHICAGO 14-30    N.    PEORIA 

•3T.  LOUIS 100  N.   FOURTH 

•CLEVELAND 4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 


•TOLEDO 31  1-321  ERIE 

•COLUMBUS 243-255  S.  THIRD 

•CANTON 1  106  SECOND  ST.  N.E. 

•YOUNGSTOWN 458  W.    FEDERAL 

•wheeling 3120-30  JACOBS 

•ERIE 128  W.  TWELFTH 

•ALTOONA 918   1  1TH 

•MILWAUKEE 95  W.  WATER  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 149-55  BLUXOME 

LOS  ANGELES 671     MESQUIT 

•LOUISVILLE 319  W.   MAIN 


•NASHVILLE 31  5TENTH  AVE.  S. 

•new  ORLEANS 84  6  BARONNE 

•HOUSTON PRESTON  &  SMITH 

•DALLAS 1200-1206  JACKSON 

•SAN   ANTONIO 212    LOSOYA 

•ft.  WORTH 828-830  MONROE 

KANSAS   CITY RIDGE  ARCADE 

•TORONTO,  CANADA...  59  E.  RICHMOND 

•HAMILTON,  CAN 20  W.  JACKSON 

DETROIT    OFFICE HAMMOND    BLDG. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE KARPEN  BLDG. 


il 
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"While  I  build  my  factory  here,  you 
build  homes  for  the  workmen  there" 

HOUSING  employes  is  the  big  problem  that  confronts  expansion.      Far-seeing  employers  pro- 
vide housing  facilities  as  they  plan  the  building  of  great  factories  or  enlarging  present  ones. 
They  realize  that  buildings  and  machines  are  useless  unless  there  are  men  to  man  the  machines. 
Men  are  of  no  avail  unless  there  are  homes  for  them. 

The  time  is  past  when  merely  a  roof  over  the  head  can  be  classed  as  a  home.     The  better  class 
of  v^orkmen  won't  live  in  such. 


The  Better  the  Home,  the  Better  the  Workmen 

When  time  is  an  element — when  speed  of  erection 
is  essential — ^when  cost  is  considered — you  cannot 
depend  upon  the  old  time-consuming  method  of 
building.  There  is  an  easier,  quicker,  more  eco- 
nomical and  more  satisfactory  way. 

Lewis  Machine  Cut  Houses 

To  supply  the  demand  for  houses  of  all  year  around 
construction  that  can  be  erected  quickly  for  the  least 
cost,  we  have  designed  over  100  different  standard 
models.  This  wide  range  makes  it  possible  to  meet 
all  conditions  and  requirements.  They  are  planned, 
designed,  constructed  and  priced  to  meet  today's  con- 
ditions. Or  our  architects  and  engineers  will  work  in 
conjunction  with  j'ours  to  produce  new  designs  and 
models. 

The  low  prices  of  Lewis   Machine  Cut   Houses  are 
made  possible  by  our  careful  planning  which   prac- 
tically  eliminates   all   waste   and   because  of  quantity 
roduction  and  by  labor  saving  machinerj'. 


24  to  48  Hour  Shipments 

We  can,  as  a  rule,  begin  shipments  of  these  Stand- 
ard models  in  24  to  48  hours  after  order  is  received 
and  continue  shipments  at  regular  stated  interv^als 
until  the  contract  is  completed.  Each  house  shipped 
complete  in  a  car. 

Among  the  1917  buyers  of  Lewis  Machine  Cut 
Houses  who  have  purchased  in  quantity  are  such 
concerns  as 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
The  Hercules  Powder  Co. 
The  Bessemer  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Eastern  Michigan  Power  Co. 
Tennessee  Copper  Company 


Michigan  Central  Railroad 
American  Plate  Glass  Co. 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  etc. 
Thompson-Starrett  Co. 
U.  S.  Government 


For  Industrial  House  Builders,  Government 
Officials,  Contractors  and  Builders 

Our  facilities  are  such  that  we  can  start  immediate 
shipment  for  the  building  of  whole  towns  or  com- 
munities. No  contract  is  too  large  for  us  to  guarantee 
record  breaking  time. 


Yol'FuUD^^Jiu    LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ""T  General  Offices,  Bay  City,  Michigan 


(7) 


^'■^        > 


Battalion,  at    Camp    Lee,    Virginia,    who 
says: 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  the 
privilege  1  am  taking  in  writing  you,  but  1 
just  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in 
sending  Thk  Litekaky  Dujest  to  the 
boys  in  camp.  Tlu'  boys  who  visit  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  we  call  our  home, 
have  read  it,  and  later  it  was  brought 
from  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  hosi)ital  for  the  sick  to  read. 
After  they  were  through  with  it  1  found  a 
lew  spare  moments  to  read  it. 

I  just  want  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
;i  little  kindness  will  do,  and  it  sure  is 
appreciated  by  all  the  boys.  The  book 
is  still  in  good  condition  and  one  hundred 
or  more  men  w  ill  be  able  to  read  it. 


WHEN    DAN    RICE'S    "GIGANTIC   SAL- 
ARY" BROKE  THE  CIRCUS 


IT'S  circus  time. 
The  fences  and  the  sides  of  the  old 
barns  throughout  the  countrj-  are  begin- 
ning to  blaze  with  the  glory  of  the  posters 
that  fire  the  heart  of  the  small  boy  who 
will  soon  be  w-atching  the  dusty  road  into 
the  village  for  the  coming  of  the  gaudily 
painted  chariots.  Of  course  he  will  have 
to  wait  until  the  city  boys  have  had  their 
chance  to  witness  the  wonders  in  the  big 
hipjwdromes  before  the  rings  go  out  under 
the  white  canvas  in  the  country  fields. 

In  the  old  days,  before  the  big  show^  and 
the  three  rings,  old  and  young  used  to 
welcome  to  town  the  dusty  caravan  with 
its  blaring  band-wagon,  a  cage  or  two  of 
animals,  and  a  cavalcade  of  prancing  riders 
in  the  bedraggled  finery  of  cavaliers  and 
their  ladies,  not  forgetting  the  elephants 
ever  dear  to  the  heart  of  youth. 

Of  all  the  gay  lithographs  that  held  the 
eyes  of  the  country  lad  in  those  days  none 
had  a  stronger  appeal  than  that  announc- 
ing the  appearance  of  "Dan  Rice,  the 
World's  Oldest  and  Greatest  Clown, 
Drawing  the  Gigantic  Salary  of  $1,500  a 
Week." 

It  was  that  very  same  "gigantic  salary" 
— some  weeks  it  had  been  know^n  to 
dwindle  to  S3.30 — that  caused  all  the 
trouble  in  Anderson  County,  Kansas, 
thirty-five  years  ago.  Indeed,  Sheriff 
Marshall  might  have  been  the  original  of 
the  man  of  whom.  De  Wolf  Hopper  used 
to  sing  in  "Wang": 

Tho  elephant  ate'all  night 

And  the  elephant  ate  all  day; 
Every  cent  of  his  earnings  went 

To  keep  that  beast  in  hay, 
Till  he  envied  the  lot  of  a  Hottentot 

On  Africa's  burning  sands: 
And  he  curst  tlie  wliim  tlial  had  saddled  him 

With  an  elephant  on  his  hands. 

It  happened  in  Garnett  back  in  1883, 
at  least  so  we  are  assured  bj-  a  writer  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  whose  conscience 
must  bear  the  burden  if  fancy  has  outruft 
prosy  fact.     He  tells  the  story  thus: 

Nathans  &  Co.'s  Consolidated  Shows 
arrived  in  two  trains  of  fifteen  cars  each 
from  Humboldt,  Kan.  Its  route-book 
showed  it  was  to  go  on  to  Harrisonville, 
across  the  State-line,  into  Missouri.     But 


it  never  went  on,  which  is  why  Garnett 
had  its  two  big  days. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Anderson  County 
was  less  thickly  populated  than  it  is  to- 
day, but  because  of  good  croj)s  the  farmers 
had  money  to  spend,  and  they  took  a 
da.\-  off  and  Avent  to  the  circus.  There 
were  fifteen  hundred  persons,  perhajjs,  at 
the  afternoon  jjerformance.  Many  farm- 
ers remained  to  attend  the  show  a  second 
time  aC  night,  and  with  the  townsiH'<)|)le 
there  were  mon^  than  one  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children  Avho  saw  the  menag- 
erie, the  equestrian  feats,  the  aerial 
trapeze  acts,  and  all  the  other  attractions, 
including  Dan  Hiee,  under  the  flaring  light 
of  kerosene  torches.  Then,  when  the 
work  of  striking  tents  and  loading  animal- 
cages  on  the  cars  had  started,  they  Avit- 
nessed  another  act  not  on  the  bills. 

The  Sheriff"  stept  forward  and,  ad- 
dressing A.  M.  Nathans,  the  manager, 
and  W.  E.  Sinclair,  the  treasurer  of  the 
circus,  said: 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  boj's;  I  wouldn't 
be  in  a  hurry  to  get  awaj'." 

"rtien  he  produced  a  legal-looking  doc- 
ument and,  in  the  fashion  of  all  sherilTs 
from  th(>  beginning  of  time  down  to  the 
l)r(.sent  day,  mumbled  through  the  phrases 
of  a  writ  of  attachment. 

Dan  Rice,  star  attraction  of  the  Con- 
solidated Shpws,  had  sued  the  circus  for 
$1,646.20  back  salary. 

The  sheriff'  was  Conway  Marshall,  a 
quiet,  modest  farmer,  who  had  been 
elected  to  office  the  year  before.  Deputiz- 
ing two  or  three  townsmen  who  stood 
near,  he  led  the  A\a3'  up  the  gaTigwaj-, 
seized  the  bridles  of  the  horses,  and  led 
them  out  two  by  two.  Once  on  the 
ground  again  the  sheriff"  announced: 

"I'm  in  charge  of  this  show^  now,  and 
I'm  going  to  run  it  to  suit  myself." 

He  did — for  si.x  long  months.  He 
moved  the  circus  out  to  the  poor  farm, 
and  there,  Avhen  cold  weather  approached, 
buUt  a  big  temporaiy  building,  not  unlike 
one  of  Billy  Sunday's  tal)ernacles,  in  which 
to  house  the  animals.  The  winter  proved 
to  be  a  severe  one,  with  stretches  of  zero 
w'eathcr  much  like  those  of  the  Aviuter 
just  passed,  and  half  a  dozen  old-fashioned 
cannon-ball  stoAcs  Averc  placed  at  intervals 
through  the  building,  and  around  each 
stove  the  cages  of  the  lions,  tigers,  leopards, 
and  other  animals  of  the  tropical  jungles 
Avere  arranged  in  rings,  that  thej'  might 
be  kept  Avarm.  Every  morning  the  Sheriff 
bought  a  huge  quantity  of  meat  at  Jake 
Blum's  butcher-shop  and  sent  it  out  to 
feed  the  lions  and  tigers. 

The  elephants  Avere  the  Sheriff's  greatest 
problem.  They  Avere  fast  eating  the 
domestic  animals  of  Garnett  out  of  house 
and  home  Avhen  unexpected  relief  an-ived 
in  the  person  of  a  Ncav  York  laAvyer  Avith 
a  chattel  mortgage  on  the  elephants. 
As  this  took  legal  precedence  oaxt  the 
Sheriff's  WTit  the  six  animals  Avere  placed 
in  box  cars  and  shipped  aAvay.  This  cut 
down  the  Sheriff's  feed  bill,  he  recently 
told  the  ASTiter  in  The  Star,  as  he  described 
the  incidents  in  his 
I)roprietor: 


career    as    a    cu'cus 


"Still  it  cost  me  an  average  of  about 
SlOO  a  day  to  feed  the  circus  animals  for 
the  six  months  I  had  them  on  my  hands, 
and  it  Avas  the  hardest  work  I  cA-er  did  in 
my  life.  I  lived  on  my  farm,  two  miles 
Avest  of  town,  and  the  poor  farm  was  two 
miles  from  Garnett  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Joe  Wardell  was  keeper  of  the  poor  farm 
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and  I  put  him  in  charge  of  the  property. 
1  was  responsible  for  it,  however,  and 
as  it  was  all  classed  as  'perishable'  by 
the  insurance  men  I  couldn't  get  any 
insurance  on  it.  The  circus  people  had 
valued  the  outfit  at  $150,000.  So  many 
a  Avinter  night,  Avhen  the  thermometer 
Avas  below  zero,  I  Avould  get  uj)  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  drive  the  four 
miles  across  to  the  poor  farm  to  make 
siu-e  that  the  big,  red-hot  cannon-ball 
stoA-es  did  not  set  fire  to  the  animal  cages 
and  burn  up  everything." 

But  as  the  circus  people  shoAved  no  signs 
of  redeeming  their  property  after  the 
seizure,  the  situation  became  serious. 
The  employees  A\^ere  mostjy  "broke,"  and 
the  Sheriff  fed  one  hundred  of  them  for  a 
week,  paying  for  their  meals  at  a  restau- 
rant, and  then  advised  them  to  "beat  it." 
They  said  "scatter"  in  those  days.  And 
all  the  Avhife  the  "costs"  Avere  piling  up. 
Finallj%  the  county  attorney  persuaded 
the  district  judge  to  order  the  sale  of  the 
circus,  and  it  was  advertised  in  the  the- 
atrical papers  in  the  East  and  West.  On 
the  day  of  the  sale  the  leading  shoAvmeu 
from  aU  oA^er  the  country  were  in  town. 
Says  The  Star: 

That  w^as  Garnett' s  biggest  day. 

There  Asere  "Yankee"  Robinson,  the 
Sells  Brothers,  and  all  the  other  men  knoAvn 
as  big  oi)erators  in  the  circus  world. 
They  held  a  caucus  and  agreed  among 
themseh'es  as  to  the  parceling  out  of  the 
Consolidated  ShoAvs. 

"I'll  take  the  big  band-A\-agon,"  Allen 
Sells,  of  Topeka,  said,  and  the  others 
agreed  not  to  bid  on  the  band-wagon. 
Another  Avanted  the  jungle  animals,  and 
they  decided  he  could  haA'e  them.  So 
it  Avent. 

"W^e'U  get  this  stuff  for  a  song,  and 
Anderson  County,  Kansas,  and  its  sheriff 
can  whistle  for  the  money  paid  out  in 
keeping  the  circus  all  Avinter,"  they 
gloated. 

But  ConAvay  Marshall  Avas  "  tipped  off, " 
and  again  he  Avas  game  in  true  Kansas 
fashion.  lie  had  advertised  a  sale  and 
he  intended  to  haA'e  a  sale,  not  a  swindle. 
So  he  sent  out  over  the  county  and  brought 
in  his  farmer  friends  and  said  to  them: 

"Stay  bj'  me,  boys,  and  outbid  these 
circus  men  until  I  signal  that  a  fair  price 
has  been  reached." 

The  Sheriff  had  an  inA'entory  taken 
when  he  seized  the  circus,  and  he  figured 
that  nothing  should  sell  loAver  than  one- 
third  the  ap])raised  A'alue. 

"Buckeye  Bill,"  of  Paola,  a  famous  auc- 
tioneer of  those  days',  cried  the  sale. 
When  it  began  the  outsiders  started  with 
low  bids,  only  to  find  the  farmers  in  over- 
alls raising  every  offer.  When  the  big 
band-wagon  Avas  put  up  the  Sheriff  whis- 
pered to  Jake  Blum: 

"Don't  let  it  go  for  less  than  $500." 

Allen  Sells  bid  $50  at  the  start  and  Jake 
Blum  raised  him  little  by  little  until 
finalh'  the  circus  man  became  disgusted 
and  it  Avas  knocked  doAvn  to  the  Garnett 
butcher  at  $409. 

"What'll  I  do  AA'ith  it  noAv  I've  got  it, 
and  how'll  I  pay  for  it  Avhen  I  haven't 
the  money?"  Blum  said  to  the  Sheriff. 

"NcA'cr  mind,  I  have,"  w'as  Marshall's 
answer  to  the  last  question,  "and  I'll  see 
that  you  come  out  all  right."  And  after 
the  auction  Allen  Sells  bought  the  big 
band-Avagon  of  Jake  Blum  and  paid  him  a 
handsome  profit  oA-^er  $499. 

"I  knew  Sells  Avas  bound  to  have  it, 
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STA  YING 
QUALITIES 

In  correcting  the  railroad 
conditions  of  the  country, 
Reflex  Spark  Plugs  are 
playing  a  responsible  part. 
On  thousands'  of  trucks, 
and  as  standard  equipment 
on  White  Trucks,  plying 
regularly  between  various 
cities.  Reflex  Plugs  are 
helping  shoulder  t^ie  bur- 
dens  of  the  shorter  hauls — 
leaving  the  railroads  free 
for  the  longer. 


JLrJLv.ApLUGS 


REFLEX 

et/uifffd 
WhiteTrncki, 
two  of  the 
Ftist  Motor 
Truck  Service 
Fleet  plying 
between  New 
York  and 
Philadelphia. 


They  "keep  the  car  on 
the  go"  because  they  are 
//ui/t  for  severe  usage. 
You  don't  gamble — you 
buy  staying  qualities 
proved  by  these  long  truck 
grinds. 

Prove  to  your  satisfaction 
— and  at  our  expense  on  a 
money-back  guarantee — 
that  Reflex  Plugs  will 
give  you  equal  service. 
Get  our  booklet,  "Your 
Aim,"  a  handy  tool  box 
reference  of  plug  sizes 
for  every  car  made. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Reflex 
Plugs,  v>rrite  us  today. 

THE   REFLEX    IGNITION    COMPANY 

1702  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 

of  your  own  aiul  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  mal<ing  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  ooenings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  c;ii> 
ital  required  or  Roods  to  buy,  no  at;enrv  or  solic  itiiin. 
AdJresi  StepbcDioD  Labordory,  3  Back  Bay,   Botton,  Maif. 

PatentYour  Ideas! 

Rooks  "Wh.it  to  Invrnt"  ancT'llcivv  to 
Obtain  a  I'atc-nt"  scnt'frco.  Send  roucli 
nkilrh  for  froo  rcrmrt  rcRnnlin!?   pntcntnbility. 

CHAHDliE  &  CH>.NDLtE.4397UiSL   Wasliinaton.  D.  C 


Runjiing  Water 


I  ni.jv  .ill  llii'  rollviMliclKiM  l>f  lillr-t  Iiloililli 
liuiiic^  -liol  ;iiiil  lolil  «ator,  auywlicrc,  uuyiunc, 
uuiicr  slroiiK  presoure. 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

arc  "iinplf,  tlrpriiduhlr,  puny  to  iimtall.  Thnii- 
uamln  in  ii~-.  l-i'l  >•»  >•■'<•'  V""  '"  KKWAN'lil'; 
umtk  lU'Ui  >i>u  SVriti-  lor  frer  KiillctiiiH 
on  Uu/cr  Supply  S\fltms.  I'Aeitric  t.ishlinn 
I'lilHls.  Seuoge  l>isp\>sul  S\ stems,  IcIliiiK  iiliom 
kK\V.\M-K  Siiciiiil  l'i-;ituroH. 
KCWANCE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  COMPANY 

404  S.  Franklin  St.  Kowiine*,  III. 
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SO  1  was  playing  safe,"  Marshall  says,  in 
telling  about  it  now. 

Col.  J.  J.  Hufifman,  now  dead,  was  the 
clerk  of  the  sale,  and  when  it  was  over 
his  fibres  showed  that  more  than  S^^6,000 
had  been  paid  for  the  circus  property. 
The  outside  buyers  took  most  of  it,  of 
course,  and  went  on  their  way  with  the 
lions  and  tigrers,  the  cage-wagons,  the 
"big  top,"  and  other  parai)hernalia. 

Whether  Dan  Rice  ever  got  his  SI, 600 
back  salary  is  a  matter  which  neither  the 
Sheriff  nor  the  court  attorney  ever  knew. 


HOW  OUR  BOYS  IMPREST  A 
FRENCHMAN 


tot 


HE  greets  the  embarrassed  gods," 
said  Kipling  of  the  American, 
but  that  was  long  ago.  The  negro 
soldier  who  replied  to  his  companions'  who 
were  i)essimistic  over  the  German  drive, 
"Dat's  all  right!  You  jes'  wait  till, us 
Anglo-Saxons  gits  over  dar!"  reflects  the 
American  spirit  as  it  exists  to-day.  A 
somewhat  more  elaborate  expression  of 
this  quality  is  attempted  by  the  French 
writer,  Henri  Bazin,  who  is  "attached  to 
the  American  Army,"  and  whose  inter- 
pretation appears  in  the  London  Graphic. 
With  that  childish  delight  which  we  all 
take  ill  viewing  photographs  of  ourselves, 
Americans  will  enjoy  his  portraiture: 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  muddy 
village  street,  crying  like  a  baby,  a  great 
husky  chap,  Irish,  close  upon  fifty,  the 
color-sergeant  of  a  regiment  of  United 
States  regulars,  whose  heart  was  nigh 
brealdng  because,  the  evening  before,  he 
had  received  official  notice  of  honorable 
discharge  after  thirty  years'  constant  ser- 
vice, altho  he  looked  good  enough  for  a 
dozen  campaigns  still.  But  there  was  the 
law,  and  the  retirement. 

Everybody  else,  as  happy  as  a  robin  who 
had  raised  her  brood,  stood  about  him, 
offering  such  comfort  as  they  could,  the 
sincerity  of  their  words  hardly  concealing 
their  joy  at  waiting  for  the  fall  in.  For  the 
regiment  was  about  to  leave  the  village 
where  they  had  billeted  and  trained  for 
months  to  enter  upon  a  fairly  long  hike 
with  the  line,  the  front  line,  the  open  of 
Xo  Alan's  Land  and  the  Boche  beyond,  as 
its  terminus.  The  distrest  sergeant's  tears 
were  symbolic  to  me,  typical  of  the  spirit 
permeating  this  khaki-clad  army,  the  spirit 
1  have  witnessed  develoj)  into  understand- 
ing of  the  work  tt)  be  done,  the  sacrifice 
and  its  suffering,  the  endurance  and  devo- 
tion that  was  to  be  theirs,  the  death  certain 
to  .some  of  them.  For  these  Sammy  boys 
know.  1  have  watched  the  certainty  of 
knowledge"  come  to  them  during  months  of 
hard  training,  and  then  November  toj) 
training;  1  have  seen  it  crop  out  as  during 
the  past  summer  and  through  the  hard 
winter  of  northern  France  they  have 
thrown  bombs  at  the  atmosphere,  and 
slabbi'd  sand-bag  Bochcs  with  vicious 
bayonet-thrust,  which  meant  business. 

!t  was  G::50  in  the  morning,  the  day  not 
yet  full  born,  us  the  regiment  swung  out 
into  entwining  muddy  roads,  here  and  there 
covere'd  with  u  sheet  of  ice.  The  rain  fill 
and  the  sun  shone  live  times  b»'fore  dark- 
ness found   the  troops  billeted   in  a   town 

upon  the  way  to  their  journey's  end 

The  niarch  was  full  of  human  inti-rest. 
This  cami)aign-hatle.ss  regiment  of  Sam- 
mies made  that  hike  with  fifty-five  pounds 


on  back,  going  strong  save  for  a  few 
stragglers  when  I  left  them.  The  order 
was  the  usual  fifty  minutes  to  the  hour, 
the  other  ten  a  rest.  Every  man  was 
pretty  wet  of  course,  but  every  man  was  a 
soldier,  and  understood  getting  wet  as  one 
of  the  easiest  parts  of  the  game.  There 
was  a  lot  of  "kidding"  at  the  start,  and 
still  considerable  as  I  left. 

At  one  point  we  could  hear  artillerj' 
practise  upon  a  proving-ground  to  the 
right.  "Hear  them  guns,  buddie?"  said  a 
sergeant  to  a  rookie,  "them's  Boche.  Those 
dutchies  knows  we'es  comin'  and  the"5''vo 
planted  guns  all  around.  One  of  them 
sheU'll  fall  around  here  in  a  minute.  Which 
pocket  has  youse  got  that  letter  in  ^-ouse 
want  sent  back  home?"  There  was  not  a 
smile  upon  the  speaker's  face,  and  the 
rookie  swallowed  whole  until  the  expres- 
sion upon  some  of  his  comrades'  faces 
"put  him  wise."  Then  he  broke  loose, 
despite  he  was  talking  to  stripes.  "What 
d'y  mean  by  kiddin'  me,  you  big  toob? 
Listen.  I'll  be  putting  flowers  on  your  own 
grave,  you  dub." 

In  describing  a  camp  of  the  Sammies 
beside  a  road  "thick  with  rich,  lu.-^cious 
mud,"  where  the  long,  unused  barracks 
were  being  given  "a  hasty  toilet  prepara- 
tory to  their  thirty-hour  use  ere  the  final 
hike  to  the  trenches,"  he  says: 

The  scene  was  wet  and  animating,  full 
of  color  and  spirit,  these  young  men,  each 
hardy,  strong,  and  weather-beaten,  with 
their  stacked  arms  before  them,  all  seem- 
ingly fit  for  the  great  adventure. 

I  wandered  along  past  men  who  in  paxt 
knew  me  by  name  and  in  part  by  pro- 
fession, until  I  came  at  the  edge  of  the  wood 
to  Perr>-  and  his  rolling  kitchen.  For 
Perry  is  the  cook  of  Company  —  "and  a 
right  good  cook  he  is."  Perry  is  fat, 
weighs  about  210,  but  built  like  an  athlete 
despite  it.  His  sweater  was  grease-soiled 
and  his  hiking  shoes  and  puttees  covered 
with  the  soil  of  France,  but  he  was  hard  at 
work  upon  the  job  that  interests  250  men; 
which,  be  it  known,  is  "chow." 

Just  then  the  song  of  a  shell  could  be 
heard  far  off.  Perry's  ej'es  sparkled,  and 
he  yelled  out: 

"Oh  bo3',  oh  joy,  hear  them  shells  a 
singin'.  I'm  sure  goin'  to  take  care  of 
these  boys  after  we're  in.  Got  all  the  dope 
to  do  it  with,  fresh  beef,  willie,  beans,  spuds, 
tomatoes,  bacon,  onions,  and  the  like." 

As  I  disajjpeared  down  the  road.  Perry 
was  still  giving  orders,  and  working.  Perrj' 
feeds  230  men  thrice  daily,  that's  750  in 
all.  He  does  it  ^^^thout  turning  a  hair, 
despite  his  banter.  No  one  company  in 
the  regiment  had  a  better  cook,  and  that's 
saying  something.  No  wonder:  Perry 
had  cooked  for  ten  years,  four  in  the  Navy, 
four  in  Field  Artillery,  and  two  with  his 
jiresont  infantry  outfit.  Had.  for  his 
cooking  days  are  over.  I  ask  the  reader 
to  stoj)  a  moment  and  bow  head  to  his 
memory.  The  — th  day  in,  a  Boche  77 
struck  his  rolling  kitchen  full  on,  demol- 
ished it  completely,  and  killed  Perry,  who, 
despite  his  grea.^^y  .sweater,  died  a  soldier 
in  the  cause  of  right. 

At  a  \illage  where  the  troops  were 
awaiting  the  night  to  continue  their 
nfhrch,  Mr.  Ba/.in  recounts: 

The  thre-j  streets  were  full  of  Sammies. 
Their  gear  lay  here  and  there  among 
stacketl  arms. 

I  wandered  all  oxer  the  village,  stopping 
here  and  there  to  talk  with  different 
Sammies  of  different  companies.  Each 
in  his  individual  way  said  ho  was  glad  to 
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Harrison   Rad- 
iators have  been 
used  exclusively  on 
Chandler  cars  for 
several  years 


You  Can  Count  on 
Perfect  Cooling 

Every  motorist  knows  tKat  perfect  cooling  means 
higher  motor  efficiency. 

The  radiator  is  the  vital  factor  in  the  cooling  system. 

Leading  automotive  engineers,  recognizing  this  fact, 
choose  Harrison  Radiators. 

They  know  that  Harrison  construction  embodies  all 
the  qualities  in  a  radiator  that  make  for  perfect 
cooling. 

They  know  that  the  wide,  unrestricted  water  passag,es 
promote  easy  circulation  and  the  bi^  free  air  cells, 
rapid  cooling. 

This  is  why  you  can  count  on  perfect  cooling,  higher 
motor  efficiency  and  greater  fuel  economy  when  you 
see  the  Harrison  Hexag,on  cell — the  symbol  for  the 
highest  quality  in  radiators. 


Harrison 

Radiator 

Corporation 

Lockport, 
New  York 


;   "        J 
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Original  Hexagon  Cellular 

Radiators 
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IVheneixr  you  see  a  news 

Itemuou  Want  lo  keep, 

CICO  will  put  it  in  a  acrap 

book  Jor  you. 


This  l3  Ihe  adjustable  CICO 
Brush.  The  handle  slides  thru 
the  safety  cap  which  keepa 
the  bottle  closed  and  the 
fingers  clean. 


Tom  music  Is  repaired  In  a 

Jiffy  with  CICO.    Always 

have  a  bottle  handy. 


CICO*  PASTE 

Always  Ready  for  Instant  Use 

You  Wcint  this  new  liquid  paste  because 
it's  cJways  ready  when  you  cure.  There's 
no  water  well  to  fill  and  there  is  no  waste. 
It  never  gets  hard  and  lumpy.  CICO  is 
one  of  the 

Carter  Inx 

Quality  Products 

smd  it  sticks  best  when  spread  thin.  Paste 
problems  just  naturally  disappear  when 
CICO  appeeirs  on  your  desk. 

At  your  Stationer's 

The  Carter's  Ink  Company 
Boston  Chicaio  New  York  Montreal 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Carter's  Typewriter  Ribbons  and 

Carbons.     Send  for  free  Carbon  Sample. 
^  Pronounced  "  Sy-Lo  " 


This  volume  is  the  authorizetf  and  most  popular  dictionary  on  the 
Western  front  in  France,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Canadian,  Australian  and  British  soldiers. 
Contains    8,000    more    words    than    any   other  similar   dictionary. 


HELP 

PUT 

THIS  BOOK  IN   EVERY   SOLDIER'S  KIT 


*  LREADY  many  individuals,  fraternal  organizations,  church  societies,  ct^  .,  are  presenting  their  local 
Z\  soldier  boys  with  this  liantly  bcoU.  If  you  know  a  soldier.  Rive  him  one.  It  will  help  him  out  of  many 
J  V  trying  dilliculties.  If  you  are  a  member  of  an  organization,  tell  them  in  meeting  that  here  is  a  glorious 
way  for  those  who  can't  go  to  "do  their  bit."  Every  man  in  the  Army.  Navy,  or  any  other  branch  of 
the  war  service,  shoul  1  have  a  Frt-ncli  vocabulary.  He  will  need  it  constantly  when  he  is  actually  engaged  in 
the  war  and  comes  into  daily  contact  with  the  I'renrh  people.  It  will  help  him  to  understand 
his  allies  better  and  it  will  add  immensely  to  his  personal  comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure 
wliile  he  ij  in  I'Viuue.      There  is  no  better  bool;  on  the  murLct  for  this  purpose  tlian  the 

FRENGH-EngliSh-Pocket-SizedDictionary-EnglJSh-FRENGH 


ureii.  menu  tflrms,  money  values  tn  French. 
English  and  American  currency  and  n  wealth 
of  other  Information  needed  by  the  American 
In  Franco.  This  Ik  junt  the  book  to  help  you 
In  convoriMitlon  with  ytiur  French  comrades. 
Handy  pocUi-l  aizo  for  odd  moment  study  or 
quick  rrft-rrnco.     57G  iiatfes. 

BoQod  in  Flexible  Red  Leather,  postpaid  for  $1.00.      BoDodio  Sabstantial  Clotb,  64c  postpaid 

Double  Tliumb*Notch  IndoK.  35c  extra 

FUNK    A   WAGNALLS    COMPANY.    354-GO   Fourth   AvsnuQ,   N«w  York 


This han'!y  little  volume  wcichgon!/ 
a  ivw  ounce*  and  yet  it  contains 
38.000  words  defined,  the  Fiench 
trannlatlonn  uf  over  14,000  Enslish 
wordB  and  the  EncliMh  mennincs  of 
the  same  nurnher  t)f  Krrn<!i  words. 
CuntAln*  also  tablos  of  woitJilit  and  (nuau- 


Do  You  Suffer  from  Summer  Colds? 

IF  YOU    DO,  YOU    WILL  BE  PARTICULARLY 
INTERESTED  IN  THIS  BOOK. 

HAY-FEVER,  Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

'  V  II  .  C.  llOI.I.OI'l-.ri-.U.  Ml).,  HrllKniru-n  .S>c  lu/iv/  in  Children  s  Diseases: 
/\;liiilritia>i  lo  Iht  I'hiladtlphiii  (.ifneral  Hospital;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Fedi- 
■  ilriis,  Mrdiio-Chirurgical  Collect,  fU.,  tic. 

I  liiH  book  conies  to  you  willi  >he  backiiiK  of  authority  behind  it.  It  represents 
I  lie  tcMiiha  o(  yc'ari  of  study  and  the  treatment  o(  thoujutnds  of  c-a.-tos  by  the 
I  •iuntr>'9  foremost  expert'.  If  ymi  are  a  sufTiMcr  from  h;'V-fcvor.  or  if  you  Imve 
.1  l;iiiiily,  children  being  especially  liable  to  this  distirsMlnn  malady,  you  should 
mt  this  book  at  once  and  le.irn  how  to  relieve  the  unple.isani  symptoms  and  to 
|.ir\ent  their  reiiirrenie.  You  neefl  no  longer  dre.id  v.ioation-lime  and  can  go  to 
till-  nioiMitaiiH  or  into  the  country  with  impunity.  Kvery  doctor  and  nurse 
'.liuuld  own  u  copy. 

8vo.  cloth,  344  pagm:  $l.2S;    by  mail.  $1.37. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


go  in,  "get  a  ehanst  at  'em,  'stead  of  that 
train  stuff  ihat  I'm  full  up  on,"  as  one  put 
it.     I   stopt  for  a   quarter  of  an  hour  to 

chat  with   Sergeant   ,   who  has  seen 

twenty  years"  ser\iee  in  the  regular  Army, 
always  in  the  same  regiment,  and  now,  as 
well  as  for  six  j-ears  past,  top  sergeant  of 
his  company.  By  birth,  Sergeant  is  South 
Cierman,  a  naturalized  American  these  past 
eighteen  years.  Me  came  over  in  the  steer- 
age with  his  father  thirty  years  ago,  when 
he  was  fourteen,  he  told  me,  speaking  in 
.something  of  a  German  brogue  which  I 
don't  attempt  to  transcribe: 

"We  South  Germans  have  no  use  for  the 
Prussians,"  he  said.  "My  daddy  beat 
it  from  home  when  1  was  a  kid,  and  I  don't 
remeiiibiT  a  great  deal  about  the  old 
country.  I  ha\e  no  u.se  for  it  anj'how, 
'cause  the  old  man  taught  me  how  they  run 
things  there.  There  ain't  no  countrj'  goin' 
like  God's  country  across  the  sea.  You 
get  that  pretty  straight  after  you  are  awa}' 
for  a  spell.  1  remem}>er  1  felt  just  hke 
that  in  my  lirst  campaign  in  Cuba  in  '98, 
and  in  the  Philippines,  too,  afterward, 
where  I  stayed  a  long  time.  Yes,  I  was 
down    on    the    border,    too.    I    was    told 

by    (^olonel    ,    that    commanded   the 

regiment  when  we  came  over,  that  if  I 
wanted  I  could  take  an  examination  for 
a  commission;  but  I'd  rather  be  a  top 
sarge  than  anything  else  in  the  Army. 
You're  somebody  as  a  top  sarge,  and  as  a 
striper  you  ain't  nobody.  I've  got  two 
brothers,  olde'n  me,  in  the  Germany  Army, 
and  seven  brothers  and  two  sisters  in  the 
States.  That  is,  tliree  of  'em  are  there,  for 
four  are  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  They're 
all  Americans,  too. 

"In  my  company  we  have  a  mixed 
bunch.  There's  Russian,  Irish,  Wop, 
Norwegian,  Swedes,  a  couple  from  Cuba, 
and  a  few  wandering  Jews.  They're  all 
right,  every  one  of  'em.  as  eager  to  fight  for 
the  little  old  Stars  and  Stripes  as  they  are 
to  get  their  chow.     Look  at  that,  sir!" 

r  then  ran  into  Daniel  Dennis  O' ,  a 

native  of  the  "ould  sod,"  who  has  served 
his  twenty  years,  too,  in  the  senice  of  Uncle 
Sam.  His  brogue  was  as  rich  as  the  cream 
on  tho  milk  that  we,  whp  are  somewhere 
in  France,  ha^e  vague  memories  of  in  the 
days  of  back  home.  Daniel  has  voted 
for  the  last  three  Presidents  and  "a  bunch 
of  mayors  and  aldermen";  the  straight 
Democratic  ticket  always,  'cept  the  first 
time,  when  I  voted  for  'Teddy. 

"  I  hope  we  gets  an  early  chance  at  them 
Dutchies.  I've  got  a  couple  of  yellow  bar- 
barians on  me  string,  got  'em  in  the  Islands. 
and  I'd  like  to  add  a  couple  of  so-called 
white  'uns.  Don't  that  church  clock  over 
there  move  slow?  I  niver  seen  such  a  long 
afternoon.  You'd  think  night  'd  never 
como.  That's  what  we're  waiting  for, 
I'm  told.  For  me.'ielf,  I'd  rather  walk  up 
in  the  daytime;  but  orders  is  orders.  Good- 
day,  sir,  good  luck  to  ye." 

It  s(>(Mne(l  to  me  as  I  walked  away  that 
in  Daniel  Dennis,  the  Irishman,  and 
StTgeant  - 


,  tho  South  German,  and  the 
Hussian,_  tho  Swede,  the  Norseman,  tJie 
Cuban,  and  tho  wandering  Jews  he  had 
mentioned,  I  had  found  the  spirit  of 
Americfa  and  Liberty;  that  each  and  e\ery 
one  of  those  were  of  tho  tyjios  that  made 
the  I'nitod  States  a  groat  nation  through 
the  assimilative  quality  in  the  very  air  over 
there— that  each  and  all  were  but  Amer- 
icans, and  that  with  tho  Moroccan  and  the 
Tunisian,  the  Zoua\o  and  Utiionuaire 
they  wore  going  to  deliver  their  bit.  the 
same  fut  as  tho  poilu,  the  Tommy,  the 
Canuck,  the  Anzac,  has  delivered  and  is 
delivering  still. 
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Now,  atlast, you  can  buy  aiens  with 
a  written  guarantee — the  Dillon 
Multi-Vision  Lens.  If,  within 
ten  days  from  date  of  purchase,  you 
are  not  fully  satisfied  with  Dillon  per- 
formance, your  money  is  promptly 
refunded.  This  definite  pledge  of 
performance  is  given  with  every  pair 
— a  binding  money -back  agreement 
that  now  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
buy  a  safe  lens  without  risk! 

The  Square  Path  of  Light 
no  dangerous  fan  beam 

With  the  Dillon  on  your  car,  you 
ride  behind  a  square  path  of  light — 
a  light  that  illuminates  the  road  far 
to  the  side  and  far  ahead,  actually 
doubling  the  usual  lighted  area! 
Contrast  this  infinitely  safer  method 
of  light  distribution  with  the  ordinary 
lenses  which  project  narrow  shaft 
rays  or  dangerous  fan  beams.  Only 
the  Dillon  gives  this  revolutionary 
square  path  of  light,  making  the  Dillon 
the  ideal  lens  for  you  at  night. 


THE  Dillon  Multi-Vision  Lens  is 
free  from  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  diffusing  and  the 
deflecting  types,  yet  combines  the 
worth-while  advantages  of  both.  Due 
to  a  magnifying  bull's-eye  in  the  cen- 
tre, light  is  directed  on  the  road  ahead 
for  over  500  feet,  while  the  clear  glass 
portion  at  the  bottom  provides  max- 
imum side  light  and  more  direct  front 
light. 

Nothing  to  Restrict  Light 
no  42-inch  limitations 

A  lens  mus^  be  legal.  But  to  be  law- 
ful, light  need  not  be  sacrificed.  The 
Dillon  gives  you  a  lens  that  is  legal 
without  the  use  of  prisms,  guards  or 
lateral  ridges.  Hence,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  restrict  the  light!  The  mottled 
interior  surface  diffuses  the  light. 
Thus  there  are  no  42 -inch  limitations. 
You  ride  along  unafraid,  unconcerned 
about  your  personal  safety — for  your 
safety  is  assured  when  your  car  is 
Dillon-equipped.     Get  them  today! 


Tfie  Square  Path  of  Light 

The  Dillon  is  distinguished  by  its 
square  path  of  light.  From  fence  to 
fence  and  for  over  500  feet  ahead 
the  road  is  made  safe  for  night -driv- 
ing. You  actually  get  twice  the 
usual  lighted  area! 


Any  size,  S3. 50  a  pair -anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 

All  good  accessory  dealers,  hardware  stores  and  garagemen  now  carry  this  master 
lens.  If  you  cannot  buy  them  in  your  vicinity  write  today,  enclosing  check,  cash 
or  money  order  and  giving  make  and  model  of  your  car,  and  you  will  be  prompt- 
ly supplied.  Any  size,  $3.50  a  pair,  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. — Canada,  $4.50. 
Remember,   the  Dillon  /s  sold  on  a   money-back  guarantee. 

DILLON  LENS  &  MFG.  COMPANY 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Independent  Electric  Company 

Diilribulors  for  Wesler7i  Canada  Regina,   Sask. 


MULTI 

i  a->a»j»MS^H  ^  VISION 


The  Allies  must  win — and 
will — if  you  lend  a  hand 
and  lend  Uncle  Sanr  what 
you  can!  Do  your  bit  in 
the    Third   Liberty  Loan. 


H^l  Tlir   l.ilinin'  hi^rst  Jn,      li>ril  1^1 1.    l>Hr, 


ThS^kWhat  \  This  Is  All 


This  Is 


With  the  common  grease  cup,  greasing  your  car  is  one  con- 
tinual muss.  It's  such  a  disagreeable  job  to  crawl  around  your 
car  that  you  put  it  off — day  after  da> — week  after  work — and 
when  a  lot  of  squeaks  and  rattles  finally  cry  out  for  attention, 
you  find  the  grease  passages  so  clogged  up  with  dirt  and  grit 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  grease  into  your  bearings.  And 
eventually  you  have  a  noisy  prematurely  old  car — all  because 
until  recently  you  were  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  dirty  waste- 
ful, inefficient,  old  fashioned  grease  nip. 


This  Is  What 
^(bv  Get 

The  Copeman  System  is  to  the  old  fashioned  grease  cup  what 
the  electric  starter  is  to  the  crank.  Not  a  grease  cup — not  a  grease 
gun — but  a  combination  of  both.  You  tirst  ecjuip  your  car  with 
the  patented  CoiK-man  Lubri-Cups  and  thereafter  instead  of  using 
the  dirty  grease  bucket  simjily  slip  in  the  clean  handy  Cojjeman 
Lubri-Caps  (high  grade  hard  grease  in  a  pai)er  ca])sule)  as  they  arc 
needed.  Just  slip  in  the  Lubri-Cap — give  the  handle  of  the  Lubri- 
Cup  a  turn  or  twi) — ami  the  jiositive  iiressure  feed  (piickly  eliminates 
your  s(]ueaky  bearings  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  get  the  grease. 


Tubncating 


Srstem. 

Car  Yoitn^^ 


.Showing  how  easily  the 
Copeman  Lubri'Cap  i«  in- 
Merted  into  the  Copeman 
Lubri-Cup, 


Circasiiig  a  car  has  been  a  ni«litinaro  of  tlio  motorist  since  the  early  days  of 
ihe  automobile.  Too  smeary,  too  iiiconvenienl  to  do  yourself  —  too  exiK-nsive 
to  have  done  by  somtone  else.  With  the  Co[ieman  System  you  can  grease  your 
car  in  a  very  few  niiinites — without  muss  or  soiliiiK  yourclotln's — and  you  know 
that  ever>'  bit  of  the  grease  you  buy  actually  Rets  to  your  bearings.  You  simply 
riplaee  your  (iiresent  urease  cups  with  the  patented  Coi>eman  l-ubri-Cups — and 
then  keep  a  box  of  the  convenient  foj)  man  I.nhri-Cjps  in  your  car  ready  for  use 
llie  minute  they  are  needed. 


Owners:  Get  the  Whole  Story! 

Write  f^.r  hleiature  which  tells  in  detail  liow  tlw 
CoiK-man  System  has  revolutionize!!  lubrication 
methods — how  it  has  brousht  ui)-to-date  this  most 
neglected  and  most  primitive  iKirt  of  the  motor  car. 

Drop  us  a  line  without  obligation  today — meii- 
tionint;  the  make  of  your  car. 


Dealers: 


Within  a  >lii>M  nine  the  ("openian  Sy^iein  will  be  announied  as  standard  equipment  on 
several  of  the  best  known  cats  but  in  the  meantime  your  bi«  <)piK)i  (unity  is  in  selliiiK  this  system 
for  use  on  I  lie  live  million  c.irs  already  mi  the  highways.  The  ("o|H-inan  System  is  backed  by  a  selling  plan  that 
is  spie.iding  ilislribulion  over  the  entire  iontineiU  in  .1  few  weeks.  Wtite  or  wiie  lor  details  of  this  Sl'RE 
I'KOh'rr  plan   immediately. 


COPEMAN    LABORATORIES,    Inc 

FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 

Distributort  for  Western  Canada,  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia,    Independent  Electric    Co.,  Regina,  Saskatchewan 


THE  COPEMAN  I/UBRICAa^ING  SVSCEM  IS  STANDARD-  :PlT5i    J^NV  CATL 
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CHIOSTUN  AND  TURK  FIGHTING 
FOR  SINAI 

rllE  fray  of  Christian  and  Turk, 
pittetl  against  (jach  othor  for  a  thou- 
and  years,  fills  volumes  of  romaiiee  and 
)^)t•t^J^  and  sincf  thf  Great  War  begaii 
luse  classie  antagonists  Lave  been  pr<>- 
iding  a  wealth  of  new  copy.  The  ad- 
ance  of  the  English  througli  Egyptian 
l(S«Tts,  it  is  reealled,  was  made  j)ossihlc 
jirgely  by  the  very  praetieal  Ani(«ric'an 
nvention  of  pipe-lines  for  tlie  earriage  of 
vater.  What  th(>  fighting  is  like  in  this 
irid  territory  is  vividly  shown  in  "Leaves 
roni  an  Orticer's  Xote-book,"  by  E. 
'rawshay  Williams  (Edward  Arnold,  Lon- 
lon).  His  brigade  was  in  Sinai,  where,  ho 
ells  us.  the  Turks  had  occ-ui)ied  (^atia, 
•.  hieh  brought  theiii  t<»  tlu'  "front  door" 
>f  the  British  troops.  Within  gun-fire  of  (uir 
larra tor's  little  green  U-nt.  from  the  billow- 
ng  erests  of  sand  in  front  of  eamp,  their 
egions  were  in  <'l«'ar  sight,  and  we  read: 

Imagine  a  wide,  undulating  patch  of 
Itsert.  The  .s;tnd  is  ^  ery  soft  and  fine  and 
ellow,  and  runs  into  ridg«'s  and  hummocks 
•Dvered  with  sjjarse  scrub.  Occasionally 
t  heaves  up  into  great  hills  of  clean, 
)ure  sand—  huge,  slowly  shifting  mountain- 
uounds,  looking  for  all  the  world  like 
inmeuse  yellow  snow-tlrifts.  These  are 
ha|M'd  into  shoulders  of  sloping  sand  to 
he  lei'ward  or  southern  .side,  and  have 
heer  drops  of  a  score  of  feet  of  steep  sand 
o  windward.  The  toj)  of  them  is  like  the 
■dge  of  a  cricket-bat.  held  sideways. 

The  rang*'  of  these  huge  mounds  runs 
ilong  the  northeJisl  an«l  southeast  boundary 
)f  Homani  Camp.  The  mounds  do  not 
eiice  in  the  camp.  be<'ause  they  run  long- 
vise  to  its  limits,  leaving  valh-ys  which  lead 
)ut  of  the  camp  into  the  phiin.  Hut, 
•tnt<'ring  on  the  swelling  summit  of  Katib 
'rannit.  they  form  a  fine,  natural  defense 
>ii  the  eastward  sid*-  of  Homani. 

From  the  northern  end  of  these  sand- 
i<lges  to  the  sea  are  other  defenses. 
"Vom  their  southern  end  tlu're  runs  north- 
vest  a  high  range  of  sand-hills  culminating 
n  a  j)eak  which  is  called  to-day  Mount 
ioyston.  Fn)m  this  range  to  camp  is  a 
natt<'r  of  two  or  three  miles,  and  almost 
rom  its  slopes  to  camp,  a  little  inside  the 
)iiter  line  of  sand-hills  first  mentioned, 
uns  a  high  scrul)-co\ cred  ridge.  This  is 
A'ellington  Midge.  It  is  only  a  few  hun- 
Ired  yards  from  the  nearest  tents  at  its 
dosest  point. 

It  was  this  area  of  camp,  inside  the 
latural  defenses  1  have  told  of,  that  the 
rwrk  had  to  attack  ajul  we  had  to  defend. 
t  was  here  that  we  awaited  him  in  the 
vening  of  .Vutrust  'i.  lOKi.  the  onti)ost  line 
)f  the  Anzac  .Mounted  Division  holding  the 
iiie  we  had  reconnoitered  that  morning. 

The  Turk  did  not  delay.  By  ne.xt  morn- 
nt:  light  he  held,  not  only  the  line  we  had 
idden  over  the  previous  day,  not  only  the 
run  positions  I  had  reconnoitered,  but  the 
slopes  of  Wellington  Hidge  itself.  He 
•ould  look  down  into  our  camp.  To  his 
ired  and  long-exi)ectaut  ej'es  there  was 
infolded  the  vista  of  a  tent-dotted  expanse, 
idl  of  j)romise,  full  of  loot.  It  was  only  a 
Vw  paltry  hundreds  of  yards  away.  Could 
10  push  through?  He  attacked  directly 
rom  the  east,  and  his  hea\'y  guns  shelled 
)iir  forts,  lookout-posts,  and  redoubts.  He 
ittaeked — and  this  was  his  true  menace — 
:he  southeastern  flank,  and  pushed  his  in- 


fantry strenuously  on,  up  the  valleys  par- 
allel to  the  Hoyston  range,  on  to  Wellington 
Ri<lge  itself.  Thus  he  hop<^d  to  turn  our 
right  flank  and  come  in  upon  camp.  His 
mountain  guns  ])rest  home  this  attack  on 
our  retiring  cavalry.  His  great  guns 
thundered  on  to  camp  itself.  His  aero- 
planes circled  overhead  and  l>onibed  troops, 
tents,  forts,  all  targets  they  could  find. 
On  and  on  he  came,  till  his  smaller  guns 
could  shell  our  camp  itself,  and  his  bullets 
whisth>d  past  our  tents.  The  j)roniised 
land  A\as  ^■ery  near. 

The  night  before  I  had  gone  to  bed  quite 
ready  to  be  rudely  roused,  tho  not  unpre- 
pared for  a  quiet  night  while  the  Turk 
dug  in  at  (?atia.  At  half-past  two  on  the 
morning  of  August  4,  an  orderly  rode  uj) 
and  woke  me.  His  messag(>  was  that  the 
Turks  Avei-e  attacking  in  considi-rabh- 
numbers  between  Hod  El  Enna  and  Mount 
-Meredith — that  is.  on  the  line  1  had 
ridden  down  the  day  before — and  h«> 
Itrouglit  me  orders  to  stand  to  and  get  all 
j)r('pared  to  move,  ex(;ept  the  actual  har- 
nessing up.  I  watered  and  fed  the  horses, 
and  waited. 

Standing  out  on  the  mound  behind  my 
tent,  I  was  well  api)rizod  that  a  battle  was 
in  progress.  The  still  night  air  was  rent 
with  continual  and  heavy  firing  to  the; 
southeast.  A  sound  as  of  the  tearing  of 
cloth  showed  when  a  machine  gun  was  at 
work,  while  the  sharp  "pip-pop!  pip-pop!" 
of  the  rifles  Avas  incessant  and  ominous. 

And  there,  ]ihunly  visible,  were  the  sharj), 
scintillating  flashes  of  the  fire-arms,  cut- 
ting the  darkness  in  a  hundi'ed  places. 

What  was  going  on?  When  should  we 
be  wanted? 

Sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  I  waited. 
We  all  waited. 

At  half-past  four,  just  as  it  became 
light,  we  got  our  orders  to  move  out.  I 
left  the  battery  to  follow,  and  rode  on  with 
the  C.  K.  A. 

It  was  ob\ious  that  we  were  being 
pushtKl  back,  and  pushed  back  quickly. 
We  had  ridden  not  many  hundred  yards, 
when  we  came  on  a  great  mass  of  hors(>s 
dusteivd  under  a  high  sand-dune — the 
concentration-i)oint  of  a  brigade.  At  the 
same  time  we  saw  our  cavalry  retiring 
rapidly  over  the  ridge  in  front  of  us — 
Wellington  Kidge — and  the  first  few  bullets 
flew  singing  o\  er  our  heads. 

Meanwhde  the  l>attery  came  on  its  way 
under  the  most  uncomfortalde  conditions. 
Three  entMuy  aeroplanes,  which  ob\  iously 
had  orders  to  prevent  and  hinder  all 
movements  of  troojjs  as  much  as  ])ossil)le, 
flew  round  and  roun<l  over  their  heads  and 
rained  bombs  on  them.  By  almost  a 
miracle  no  oTie  was  hurt,  but  one  man 
had  his  touix-e  blown  oflf.  So,  under  bomb- 
fire  and  with  occasional  bullets  flying  by, 
the  battery  moved  on  into  the  hollow 
behind  us.  And  by  now  had  begun  the 
eartlKpiaking,  shattering  sound  of  heavy 
crumi)s  falling  in  camp  itself.  So  they  had 
Imnight  UJ)  "Artful  Abdid,"  and  i)ossibly 
"Angry  Aziz"  as  well — brought  them  foot 
by  foot,  with  labor  and  pain,  all  over  the 
weary  desert.    W(>11,  this  Avas  their  joy-da  \! 

Things  were  getting  a  bit  hot.  Still  we 
retired;  still  the  Turks  came  on.  And  now 
slow-mo\ing  parties  of  infantry,  that  we 
had  passed  marching  uj),  began  to  arrive 
and  lie  down  in  tiie  hollows  in  rear. 

The  great  mass  of  horses  was  still  there 
when  1  got  j)ermission  to  find  a  i)osition  for 
my  battery  and  oi)en  on  the  advancing 
Turks;  but  when  next  I  looked  it  had  gone. 
Still  th<'  dri])lets  of  our  cavalry  kej)t  coming 
back  over  the  ridge.  I  saw  1  nuist  be  ([uick. 
No  other  battery  had  yet  arrived.  \o  sound 
from  any  gun  of  ours  liad  been  heard.      We 


Jirst  aid  in 

every  fiousefiold 

-zUustercfle 

Cough,  cough,  cough. 
How  it  racks  little  Dorothy 
and  passes  on  to  mother  and 
grandma  and  holds  a  croup 
danger  for  all  the  little  ones! 

Hurry,  there,  with  the 
Musterole,  that  pure,  white 
ointment  that  is  better  than 
a  mustard  plaster  —  and  it 
will  not  bring  a  blister. 
Massage  it  gently  over  the 
chest  and  neck.  Feel  the 
tingle,  then  the  cool  de- 
lightfulness  as  Musterole 
searches  down.    It  will 

penetrate,  never  fear.  It  will  rout 
that  eld  congestion  clear  away. 

Musterole  is  a  pure,  white  oint- 
ment made  from  oil  of  mustard 
and  a  few  home  simples!  Muster- 
ole searches  in  under  the  skin 
down  to  the  heart  of  the  conges- 
tion. There  it  generates  a  peculiar 
congestion-dispersing  heat.  Yet 
this  heat  will  not  blister.  On 
the  contrary  you  feel  a  relieving 
sense  of  delightful  coolness.  Rub 
Musterole  over  the  spot.  And 
you  get  relief  w^hile  you  use  it; 
for  Musterole  results  usually  fol- 
low immediately. 

On  no  account  fail  to  have  a 
jar  of  Musterole  handy.  For 
coughs  and  colds  and  even  the 
congestions  of  rheumatism  or 
lumbago  Musterole  is  w^onderfuL 

Many   doctors  and    nurses   recom- 
mend Musterole.    30c  and  60c  jars— 
$2.50  hospital  size. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


i:f:^i;M:Hmj^:V.H;niij;i»i;>R 


^'ivt-  iinniediatf  reli'-f  to  tirnd,  aching  tert, 
rest  tho  body  and  aid,  Nature  to  re- 
j^tnte  norriKil  strength  to  wealiened 


ilal  f'et.     At  dealers  i>r  dirfrt. 
Write  for   Booklet  and 
Free  JO- Day  Trial  Offer \ 

utwitiiMiiJe  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-AReadeSt.  N.Y. 


10  Cents  a  Day  Pays 

for   This    Symphonola 

Plays  all  records,  \'ictor.  Columbia,  Edison,  Path€,  Little  Wonder. 
Kiiierson.  Take  a  year  to  pay,  aher  30  days'  trial.  Compare  its 
tone  lor  i  leamess.  vohimc,  w  ith  more  costly  instruments.  Return 
ft,t  our  expense  il  it  lails  to  make  good.    Ask  today  for  the 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Symphonola  Book  FREE 

Shov.  s  tliis  and  other  S\mphonola  styles,  sold  on  easy  pavments. 

jCt&tikttt    C^Jtli,  De«kSLD.418,Buffalo.N.Y. 
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GO  TO  BED 


In  Your  Own 


Auto! 


THE  joy  of  sleeping  in  your  own 
bed,  erected  in  a  jiffy  in  your  own 
machine,  is  yours  with 

\'       Fischer's  Auto  Camp 

Not  a  clumsy,  cumbersome  bed,  but  i 
take-down  frame  that  fits  over  llu- 
back  of  both  seats  with  extension 
beams  to  fit  any  car.  When  not  in  use 
folds  up  3  inches  deep,  3  inches  wide 
and  30  inches  long  —  that's  all.  Can 
be  carried  under  the  seat  with  your 
tools  or  on  the  running  board. 

Price  $15.00  prepaid 

S«ndIfor  du.Hcriptlve  pamphlet.    Doalors, 
WTlt«     for    apccial    introductory    offer. 

FISCHER  AUTO  CAMP  CO. 

5th  and  Univer>ity,       Seattle.  Wash. 


1t*v   ~i^ 


^^: 


You  Can't  Lose  Your  Keys 


If  you  carry  them  In  a 
DANDA  LEATHER  KEY-CASE 

WITH  YOUR  NAME 

STAMPED  IN  GOLD 

OC-  In  Black  HA-  with  Pocltet 

ODC  Phcepaliln  "  DUC  for  Pen  Knife 
CAo  '"  Kn^lish  _  QC^  with  I'ocltet 
Due  TiKskiii        "  OOC  for  Pen  Knifo 

Postage  prepaid.  25c  extra  if  address 
rIho  ia  stamped.  Prevents  keys  from 
nistinfi:.    Saves  clothins  or  handbajr  from 


.  L  DANDA  MFG.  CO.,  141  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Rabbits  W 
For  Profits 

They  are  hardy.  They  are  good 
food.      They  multiply    quickly 
and    live    on  little.       Domestic 
rabbits  afford  a  tasteful  and  excellent 
means  of  economy  for  your  own  table, 
and  a  big  source  of  profit  besides. 
Big  Prollt  In  Rabbit  Keeping  for  Market 

In  inaay  communities  rabliit  raisiuR  is  again  becoming 
an  industry.  With  half  of  the  world  now  producing  practi- 
cally nothing,  there  will  be  demand  lor  all  the  foodstuffs 
we  can  supply.  Be  the  FIR.ST  rabbit  raiser  in  jour  com- 
munity, and  reap  the  benefit.  THKRIi  IS  MON'KY 
IN  THIS  FOR  YOU.  Investigate!  You  can  learn  the 
entire  business  from  the  new  book,  PR.XCTICAL. 
RABBIT  KEEPING,  by  George  A.  Townsend,  him- 
self a  famous  rabbit  raiser.  Sent  postpaid  to  any 
address  upon  receiptof  |i.j7  . 

FUNK  *  WA0NALL8  COMPANY 
3S4  Foarth  Avenae  Dept.  348,  New  York 


ira- 

J 


Kultur  in  Belgium 


Here  ia  one  of  the  most  significant  and  striking  bonks 
yet  written  on  the  fate  of  Hplgium — for  it  is  the  work 
of  a  prominent  Hungarian  journalist,  Oilon  Halasi, 
who  recently  B[)ent  -.everal  months  in  Belgium. 

BELGIUM 

Under  the  German  Heel 

In  thi«  rrmarkablp  book  the  author  describes  viviilly 
the  torture  which  "Kultur"  has  inflicted  upon  Belgium, 
and  the  hatred  it  has  aroused  He  explains  the  svn- 
lematic  means  by  wliich  the  Germans  try  to  sniotlier 
thit  hatred  as  well  as  the  nalion.il  spirit  of  the  Bel- 
gians The  experienie  of  e.uh  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Belgium,  at  the  time  of  oiriipation  and  during  the 
aiithor'n  visit,  is  describeil.  The  attitude  ol  the  writer 
of  Ihii  hook  illiKtrates  the  fear  and  haired  which  the 

follciet  of  the  Geriii.ins  have  inspired  In  their  Alistro- 
tungarian  Allies. 

Over  .'(^i)  pciff^.  eloth  bound.  illuUraUd;  firiie  ti  -.10 

tifl.  bv  mill!  f  I  /'.•. 
FUNK  k  WAGNALUCOMPANY,  3S4FonrlliATf  ,  N  Y. 


ourM'he.v  were  to  fire  the  iir.^t  rouiul  of  {gun- 
fire in  the  battle  of  Komani. 

Gi\ing  the  signal  to  the  battery  to  follow 
me,  I  galloped  back  round  a  shoulder  of 
sand-hill  and  looked  for  a  place  to  observe 
from.  Bullets  were  now  more  frequent. 
The  more  distant  ones  went  "whe-e-ew!" 
and  nearer  ones,  "cheep!"  the  very  close 
ones,  "sj)rrtl''  while,  when  they  hit  the 
ground,  they  made  a  sort  of  "thup!"  and  a 
httle  whiff  of  sand  flew  up.  I  was  not 
'•onsf'ious  of  feeling  frightened,  there  was 
too  much  to  do;  but  I  certainly  felt  ex- 
cited and  a  bit  '"up-set,"  tho  this  did  not 
prevent  my  thinking  clearly.  I  was 
impatient,  and  no  doubt  aiLxious;  but  I  saw 
vividly  what  to  do.  Nerves  which  are  on 
edge,  as  nerves,  I  think,  under  such 
conditions  must  tend  to  be,  lead  to  an  eager 
desire  for  action,  the  denying  of  which 
leads  in  its  turn  to  an  increased  nervous 
tension.  C'onsequt^ntly,  never  in  one's 
life  do  things  appear  to  go  forward  more 
slowly  than  on  such  occasions,  and  one 
becomes  cross.  I  did.  I  know  I  did.  But 
in  a  little  I  saw  trying  to  hurry  matters 
did  little  good,  and  I  made  myself  refrain. 
Aft«r  which  I  was  much  calmer.  But, 
good  Lord!  there  is  a  bit  of  a  strain  on  the 
nerves  and  temp<»r. 

As  a  matter  of  fa<;t,  the  battery  behaved 
splendidly  and  worked  nobly.  They  got 
into  position  behind  me,  and,  with  a  curious 
sf>nse  of  um-eality,  I  heard  myself  giving 
out  battery  angles,  angles  of  sight,  ranges, 
and  so  on,  just  as  if  it  had  been  gun- 
drill.  Of  course  it  could  have  been  no 
otherwise;  but  it  seemed  strange  to  me. 
Here  I  was  putting  into  actual  use,  against 
a  real  hve  enemy,  all  those  formulas  I  had 
repeated  so  many  hundred  times  on 
baiTack-squares  and  in  peaceful  green  fields. 
Would  they  work,  with  the  bullets  flicking 
about  and  the  enemy  advancing?  I  felt 
no  personal  animus  against  the  Turks,  I 
nMiiember — -no  patriotic  fervor;  only  an 
intense  desire  to  practise  my  craft  well, 
and  an  urgent  wish  to  stop  the  oncoming 
danger.  For  our  own  tents  were  not  many 
hundred  yards  behind,  and  others  were 
actually  at  our  side.  And — we  could  not  be 
beaten.  This  must  end.  These  men, 
moving  always  backward,  must  stop, 
must  move  forward. 

Thus  I  thought.    And  then  I  opened  fire. 

We  did  not  start  on  Wellington  Kidge, 
from  which  we  were  now  withdrawing 
altogether,  but  on  which  some  of  our  own 
men  still  held  out.  We  commenced  on 
Mount  Meredith,  on  whose  clean-cut  ridge, 
a  mile  and  a  half  away,  I  could  just  see 
little  black  Iieads  jutting  over  tlie  sk\-line. 

The  first  Turks  1  had  s«hmi!  l^i)  till  now 
the  Turk  had  been  a  mysterious  diggtT  of 
trenches  which  we  could  just  see;  a  steady 
and  inexorable  advancer  over  tracts  we 
had  ourselves  trod;  a  powerful  and  in- 
sistent force  which  sent  men  Hying  back 
to  us  over  the  ridges  and  ]mlh>ts  Hying 
into  us  from  the  ridges  beyond. 

But  always  unseen.  .Vlvvays  producing 
effect,  but  always  invisi]>le. 

Aufl  now  here  Ih'  was,  Joluiiiie  Turk,  a 
lot  of  ridiculous  little  dots  on  a  sky-line. 
I  gave  the  order,  '"  Kirel"  and  in  a  moment 
from  l)eliiiHi  me  there  came  a  tremendous 
Imiig.  and  the  first  Hrilisli  gun  in  the  baltlt^ 
had  lieen  fired.  .Meanwhile  the  Turkish 
shrapnel  llecked  ihe  blue  sky  with  de- 
lightful little  ileecy  clouds.  Only  " \n\y- 
.s<iueiiks,"  tiu'se,  tho,  and  we  were  un- 
afTected.  A  little  later  (or  were  they 
already  at  it?)  the  enemy's  four-inch  guns 
got  to  work,    .Vnd  they  are  not  so  nice. 

I  waited,  gla.s.ses  tt»  my  ey»>s,  for  the 
result  of  that  first  round.     Xothing! 

I    (iropi    three  liiintired  ,\aids  and   tired 


:  again,  l.ike  a  conjuring  trick  the  little  hue 
of  heads  was  gone,  and  there  below  where 
they  had  been  was  the  burst  of  my  round 
kicking  up  a  lovely  spout  of  yellow  sand. ' 

Splendid! 

Then  we  got  to  work.  We  shelled  the 
edge  of  the  ridge,  and  down  the  ridge  and 
up  the  ridge,  and  beyond  the  ridge. 
Afterward  those  who  went  to  see  told  me 
there  were  seventy  dead  along  that  ridge. 

But  our  men  still  feU  back.  Wellington 
Ridge  was  occupied  by  the  Turk.  He  held 
Royston.  He  was  to  the  east,  to  the  south- 
east, to  the  south.      And  still  he  came  on. 

Far  under  the  Royston  range  he  was 
getting  a  bit  round  our  flank,  so  I  left  the 
right-section  commander  to  continue  on 
Mount  Meredith,  and  took  one  section  and 
ranged  it  on  the  ridges  and  hodji  up  which 
the  Turk  was  advancing. 

Then  I  returned,  and  as  we  were  still 
moving  back,  and  things  on  Wellingt«ni 
Ridge  were  getting  hot,  I  took  the  other 
section,  and  retired  it  to  a  position  whence 
I  could  shell  the  ridge,  by  this  time  wholly 
in  Turkish  hands. 

My  two  sections  were  now  in  satisfactory 
and  fairl}'  safe  positions,  and  I  kept  them 
there  practically  all  day.  What  was  better, 
reports  from  the  Welsh  Fusile<-rs,  who  had 
gone  out  in  front  of  us,  were  quite  e.\- 
cellent.  Our  fire  was  effective;  the 
Turk  had  ceased  advancing.  We  were 
making  him  keep  his  head  down.  They 
were  delightfully  grateful,  our  Welshmen. 
They  made  mo  have  tea  and  biscuits. 
They  even  offered  beer!  But  it  was  only 
about  breakfast-time,  and  I  thanked  them 
and  said  "No." 

For  -the  first  time  our  artillery  officer 
had  gone  through  tho  anxious  experience 
of  fighting  a  l)atter3^  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  At  the  job  since  dawn,  he  was 
famished  and  poured  tea  into  him.self,  ho 
tells  lis,  and  ate  gi'eedily  stodgy  biscuits, 
chocolate,  and  tabloids — anything  that 
was  food,  despite  a  desperately  Idistered 
lip,  due  to  long  hours  in  the  sun,  which 
sadly  mitigat(>d  the  pleasure  of  eating. 
^Meanwhile,  the  battle  went  on  in  its  meth- 
odical manner,  and  we  read: 

A'aguely,  and  someliow  imiHTSonally,  I 
wondered  how  it  would  all  end.  It  seemed 
so  strange.  What  e.xactly  made  the 
(litTereiice  betw(>eii  going  forward  and 
going  back?  Why  should  not  those 
Turks  keep  coming  forward?  Why  could 
not  our  men  advance?  Surely  something 
must  hai>pen.  It  was  the.se  little  individual 
men,  each  behind  a  tumi)  of  sjind,  that 
made  "the  line."  What  w«)uld  move  it, 
and  which  way?  Was  it  just  endurance, 
or  morale?  Or  how  was  it  done — could 
it  be  done?  ' 

Anyway,    we    k(>pt    on    firing    ami    the 
bullets  zipptnl  about,  and  one  shell  bu:"st      , 
just  short  of  us,  and   th»>    captain  nearly 
met  his  end.     And  the  day  wore  on — so 
slowly,  so  incrtMlibly  slowly. 

Aft(>r  a  little  time  I  went  over  to  see  how 
the    other    section,    which    I    had    left    to 
"carry  on"   in   the  Mount   Royston   di.-*- 
trict,    was    doing.       I    found    the    right- 
.s(>ction  commander  pleast>d  as  I'linch.  and 
firing    away    far    too    much    ammunition.     | 
True,  it  Avas  tempting.     The  .Vustralians 
were    inciting    us    to    pepper    the    gullies 
and  liods  where  tht>  Turks  w(>re  lurking.     , 
and   it   was  a   sight   to   cheer  a   gunner's     ' 
heart  to  see  the  shell  l)ursling  beautifuH.v 
over  tluMu.      Now  and   then  one  actually 
caught  sight  of  a  tiny  figure  nun  ing  across 
the   .senib-tlotted  grounil.      Oh,  yes!   they 
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How  quickly  could  you  stop? 

Don't  wait  for  an   emergency  to  test  your  brakes 


\X7HEN  the  unexpected  happens  can  you 
'  "  count  absolutely  on  your  brakes  ?  At 
the  moment  they  are  most  needed  will  they 
act  quickly,  surely  and  safely  ? 

They  are  out  of  sight,  and  for  that  reason 
are  frequently  not  given  the  attention  which 
they  demand.  Yet  on  their  efficiency  depends 
your  enjoyment  and  safety. 

With  so  much  depending  on  good  brakes, 
is  it  wise  f  ^r  you  to  neglect  them  ? 

A  simple  inspection  by  your  garage  man 
^^•i!l  tell  you  definitely  if  they  are  safe.  Per- 
haps only  a  slight  adjustment  is  necessary  to 
make  them  dependable,  instead  of  doubtful. 

If  they  do  need  relining,  you  most  certainly 
want  to  know  it. 

Endorsed   by  automobile 
man  ufacturers 

The  engineers  of  fifty-one  leading  manu- 
facturers, ten  axle  makers,  and  countless 
jobbers  and  dealers  have  selected  Thermoid 
Brake  Lining  because  they  know  its  de- 
pendability. 

/.  More  material,  greater  service — There 
is  over  40 '  ^  more  material  and  60 '  ^;  more 
labor  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Thermoid 
Brake  Lining  than  in  any  woven  brake  lining. 
This  abundance  of  material  and  labor  must 
mean  longer  wear. 

2.  Grapnalized — An  exclusive  process, 
which  creates  resistance  to  moisture,  oil  and 
gasoline.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of  ser- 
vice, Thermoid  is  impervious  to  any  kind  of 
moisture. 


3.  Hydraulic  compressed,  uniform 
throughout — Every  square  inch  of  Thermoid 
is  hydraulic  compressed  at  a  pressure  of  2,000 
pounds. 

Because  of  this  Thermoid  is  uniform  all  the 
way  through.  It  cannot  compress  in  service. 
There  are  no  soft  spots  to  wear  out.  It  must 
give  uniform  service  until  worn  cardboard- 
thin. 

The  measure  of  Thermoid  value 

These  three  exclusive  features  form  the 
measure  of  Thermoid  value  to  the  motorist — 
his  assurance  of  longest,  safest  service  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

Have  your  dealer  inspect  your  brakes  today. 
He  will  show  you  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  that 
you  may  see  why  it  is  so  different,  so  efficient 
and  long  wearing.  If  he  hasn't  Thermoid  we 
will  gladly  send  a  sample. 

Be  sure  to  accept  no  substitute;  our  guar- 
antee protects  you.  Thermoid  will  make 
good — or  WE  WILL.  It  is  positively  guar- 
anteed to  outwear  and  give  more  satisfactory 
service  than  any  other  brake  lining. 


Ihermotd  Rubber  Compaq^ 

Factory  and  Main  Offices:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Branches : 
New  York,     Chicago,     San  Francisco,     Indianapolis, 

Detroit,     Los  Angele*,     Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh,         Boston,         London,         Turin,         Paris 

Canadian  Distributors 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company 

Limited,  Montreal 
Branches  in  all  principal  Canadian  cities 


.n,.-cxm.:b 

'«ioMLieeoMPREsstD 

lOO'Sf,    BRAKf    LllvriNG 


Makers   of   "  Thermoid   Crolide    Compound 

r  Thcrmoui  Ridiher  Co..  .u.  i  ^ 


Casings"    and    "Thermoid    Garden    Hose" 


Brake  Inspection  Movement 

Prominent  officials,  leading  clubs  and  organi- 
zations and  motorists  everywhere  have  en- 
dorsed this  big  national  movement  to  reduce 
automobile  accidents,  by  having  all  brakes  in- 
spected before  the  touring  season  begins,  and 
regularly  thereafter.     Give  it  your  support. 


Will  your  car  do  this  ? 


Automobile  engineers  have  proved  that  when 
brake  mechanism  is  right  and  road  conditions 
average,  any  car  should  stop  at  distances  and 
speeds  given  by  the  chart. 

V-  means  the  square  of  the  velocity  or  speed  of 
your  car;  10.8  is  the  proved  factor  of  retarda- 
tion under  av^^rage  road  conditions.  This  factor 
decreases  on  smooth,  slippery  roads  to  6.7  and 
Increases  as  high  as  17.400  rough,  worn  roads. 
The  chart  represents  the  average  condition, 
and  other  conditions  can  readily  be  figured  by 
changing  the  factor  within  the  given  limits. 
Remember  that  your  brake  mechanism  is  not 
"right"  unless  its  brake  lining  has  the  ideal 
ro-efficient  of  friction.  The  better  the  brake 
lining  the  quicker  your  stop. 

Thermoid 
Brake  Inspection   Chart 


m.p.h...       10  15  20  :W  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 
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Always  Amon9 
the  Hi^'h  Guns 

Hijih  scortrs  at  the  traps  can  be  acliievccl  only  with 
jjuns  in  perfect  working  order.  Always  amonjj  the  high 
guns  at  the  tournaments  30iril  find  the  wise  shooters  using 

3-in-One 

The  Universal  Gun   Oil 

Siicrcssfiil  trapsliootcrs  and  game  liuntcrs  exorywliere  have  used 
3-in-One  over  20  years.  Thi-y  prefer  this  high-grade  oil  becaii.se  it 
always  keeps  tlieir  firearms  in  the  smoothest  working  condition. 
Never  ginns  f)r  collects  dirt. 

3-iii-Oiie  not  only  lubricates  perfectly  the  maK.'izine,  trigser.  shell  extractor, 
liammer  and  break  joints,  bnt  it  ab-^oluiely  prevents  rust  forming  inside  or  outside 
the  b.irrels  and  on  every  other  metal  part.  Cleans  tlie  barrel  of  burned  black 
powder  rcsiihic.  Also  cleans  and  polishes  the  w(X)den  stock  and  fore-end.  Keeps 
the  wliole  Hun  briKht  and  shiny,  like  new.  Leading  lire-arm  manufacturers  use  and 
recommend  3-iu-One.     Trj-  it  yourself! 

3-in-Onc  is  sold  at  all  stores — in  25c  Handy  Oil  Cans  and  in  15c,  25c  and 
50c  bottles. 

T7DI7ir      Liberal  sample  of  3-in-One  Oil  and  Dictionary 
^  *^-t-''-'     of  Uses         both    Free.     Write    ua    on    a  postal. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,   165  KAM.,    Broadway,  New  York 


Making  Young  America  Fit 

Show  your  l.oj  Ijow  Id  dovtlop  liis  bodj — liow 
to  iJi.ikr  It  litlii-,  strong,  !^>  iiniictric.il;  how  to  lit 
hiniM-ll  Ijctlcr  lor  Iiis  si)ort!<,  his  chores,  his  work 
later  on;  how  to  profit  b.\  his  exercise  i)liysically, 
mentally,  niorall>  .  (",ive  liiiii  this  little  hooW  to 
guiile  Iiini. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Ling  System 

by  Dr.  Anders  \\  iile,  Uirector  ol  the  Gymnastic 
Orthopedic  lilHtitutcin  Stockholm.  Uedescrilws 
aii'l  explains  how  to  put  in  i)ractice,  in  the  home, 
without  apparatus,  the  fainotis  Swedish  s\stem 
that  has  l)fen  nationally  accepte<l  nllovfr  I''uroi)e. 
Packed  uiih  value  lor  ever\-  bo\  -  ami  just  as 
truh'  for  every  man,  woman  and  k'^I  \^ho  w  ants 
to  keep  ii.iturallv  '-troui!:  aiul  well. 

CUith  hintti't.  Ulit^trntfd.    Hy  mtiit,  54  rrnt^. 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


SELL  MORE  GOODS 

Harness  tliat  force,  cultivate  that  faculty  of  per.stiasion 
which  lies  dormant  in  all  men,  and  train  your  magnetic 
qualities  for  vise  in  your  daily  work.  Read  "  How  to 
I)evelop  Power  and  Pcr.'^onality  in  Speaking,"  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser's  new  book,  and  learn  to  close  your  deals 
on  the  spot  hy  making  yonr  talk  count.  Thus  you  will 
gain  access  to  a  prolific  lield  of  new  business,  and  will 
take  larger  and  fuller  orders  fnm)  your  established  trade. 

Price,  $1.25  net;  by  in«il.  $1.40 
F'UISIIC  «:  WAGNAULS   COIVIPANY 


Irishmen  and  Students  of  Irish  History: 


Here  is  a  book  that  must  appeal  to  all  who  are  Interested  in  the  great 
wealth  of  material  now  being  put  forth  in  connection  with  the  new 
Irish  literary  movement.  It  w^ill  enable  any  one  who  knows  English 
to    translate    almost    any    expression    into    its    Gaelic    equivalent,      it    is 

Lane's  Larger  English-Irish  Dictionary 

A  storehou8P  of  learning  and  n  unique  repository  of  the  langunKC  of  the  Irish 
race,  in  compiling  which  the  author  made  over  half  a  niilUon  notes  in  his  ex- 
haustive travels  through  the  Irish-speaking  districts  before  work  on  the  actunl 
text  was  begun.      Including  original   words,  phrases,  and   proverbs,  it  contains 

A   Vocabulary  of    100,000   Terms 


It  w««  Prepared  Under  the  PatronaKe  of  His  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Farley  ;  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
LoKUc  ;  The  Archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Philadel- 
phia;  The  Bishops  of  Rnpnor,  Cloyne,  Kildare, 
Meath,  Ardntth,  Kerr>-,  Cork.  Limerick,  Mobile, 
Helena,  Los  AiiKeles.  and  Indianapolis;  The  Lord 
Abbot  of  Mount  Melleray,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  and 
f  ihet  S-  hoists. 


It  Should  Be  in   Every 

Public  and  Many  Private  Libraries 
Gaelic  Society's  Library  of  Reference 
Irish  Scholar's  Home 
University  and  College  Library 
Student  of  Gaelic's  Hands 

A     larf     book    of     J  777  paget,    bound    in    drten 

Cloth,  with  Gold  Lrtlering.     $7.50:  bu  mail,  $7.76. 

Edition  Limited.     Ordm  Filled  As  Received. 

FUNK      &      WAGNALLS      COMPANY.     354     Fourth     Avenue,      NEW      YORK 


were  there  all  rifrlit.  A  helio  from  a  distant 
Siind-hill  winked  encouragement: 

"Fifty  yards  short." 

"One  hundred  right." 

"O.  K." 

An«i  so  on. 

Now  and  then  there  was  the  "zipp!" 
or  "whe-ew!"  of  a  bullet  past  us;  but 
interest  in  things  that  were  happening  for- 
ba<le  even  a  prudently  recunilxiit  attitude. 

Matters  seemed  at  somewhat  of  a  dead- 
loek.  To  our  front,  .southwestward.  the 
Turks  lield  Wellington  Ridge,  and  eotdd 
not  be  di.slodged.  To  our  flank,  almost  due 
westward,  he  was  covering  tlie  ground 
between  us  and  the  Hoyston  range",  and 
clung  there  like  a  leech.  We  pt'ppered  on, 
but  more  sparingly;  for  the  ammunition 
question  had  to  be  considered,  and  no 
actual  attack  was  in  progr<;ss. 

Suddenly  an  idea  seized  me.  Right 
under  lioyston  was  a  great  hollow,  of 
what  depth  and  width  one  could  not  tell. 

"  \o.  1  ijun  2  clitjrccs  more  left.  Add 
-1.000." 

1  waited  for  the  shot — and  saw! 

Plump  into  the  hollow  went  the  shell. 
and,  like  rabluts.  there  bolted  fnmi  it  a 
crowd  of  midget  figures. 

"  \o.  2  (ju)t  1  degree  more  left.  Ao.  / 
(/un  1  degree  more  right.  Both  guns  3,ol>0. 
Tiro  roinidti  gun-fire." 

Quick  as  we  could  we  followed  tlieiu  u|>. 
But— they  went! 

Still,  it  was  a  hai>py  idea. 

Later  on  the  otln^r  section  was  lirouglit 
down  to  joiji  its  fellow,  and  now  the  whoh 
battery  turned  on  the  Royston  country. 

Then  I  saw  tiny  heads  all  aJong  the 
distant  ridge. 

"What  infernal  cheek!"  I  thought. 
"I'll  have  you  off  that!" 

"All  gunn  4  degrees  more  left.  Add  1,2()0. 
One  round  ballenj  fire." 

Short. 

"Add  200.      Repeat." 

Still  just  short. 

"Add  100  ..." 

An  orderly  rotle  uj).  As  he  gave  me  the 
enA'elo]»  he  had  brought  he  said :  "The  New- 
Zealanders  have  taken  Mount  Royston." 

"Stop!" 

That  was  what  the  message  had  to  t^-ll 
me.  The  deadlock  Avas  at  an  end.  JVoni 
the  far  southwest,  th(>  New  Zealaiui 
mounted  brigade,  with  some  Englisli 
yt'onianry  and  a  R.H.A.  batterj',  h.id 
swept  down  on  the  Turk's  left  flank.  Tiny 
liad  caught  the  force  which  he  had  j)ul  like 
an  encircling  arm  round  otu'  right  Hank  in 
a  si  ill  wider  embrace.  That  arm  was  now 
cut  olT.  And  with  the  fate  of  that  arm 
was  decided  the  fate  of  that  wliole  labori- 
ous. i)ainstaking  e.\i)editit)n  which  hat! 
worked  its  way  out  fn)m  Syria:  which  had 
achit>\«'d  such  wonders  in  transjMWt  antl 
commissariat  and  marching;  which  hntl 
l)l()(l<le(l  on.  and  toiled  valorou.xly,  and  got 
within  sight,  within  a  few  hundred  yards, 
of  its  chief  aim.  The  Turks  were  beaten. 
Their  \enture  had  failed. 

Hut  not  yet  had  we  won  our  victory. 
There  was  a  fierce  attack  on  oin-  right  jtist 
after  the  good  news  had  rea<-hed  nu>,  and, 
seeing  it,  1  (luickeiietl  lire  until  it  dietl 
away.  Then  we  went  on  steadily  firing 
till  dark.  For  altho  the  Turks  on  Mount 
Uoyston  had  .surrendered,  those  in  the 
(•ountry  betwct'U  Royston  and  camp  still 
held  on;  and  the  enemy  ha<l  not  let  go  of 
Wellington  Ridge.  They  wt-re  still  fight- 
ing, steadily  and  hard,  a  thousand  yards  or 
.so  from  us. 

So  we  retired  to  camp  for  the  night  under 
till"  .same  intermittent  "wlu>-ew!"  and 
"cheep!"  and  "thuj)!"  of  buih-ts.  K<>- 
liretl — that    few    hundivd     vards    to    our 
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Cool  air  thru  the  side  ventilaton  replaces  fumes  ami  ?ases 
which  rise  steadily  to  the  monitor  exits  of  this  foundry 


11  ere  is  real  foundry  ventilation — 

that  sure  exit  of  noxious  gases  and  smoke, 
as  well  as  intake  of  pure  air  which  health 
and  efficiency  demand. 

The  upper  vents  o{ Fe7iestra  Solid  Steel  lf^i?icIowSy  opening  ninety  degrees, 
provide  an  irresistible  outlet  for  smoke  and  gases  while  the  lower 
vents  pour  fresh  air  into  the  building.  And  with  this,  Fenestra 
IFindows  afford  perfected  fire  protection  besides  permitting  daylight 
to  flood  every  inch  of  floor  space.     Get  the  full  facts  by  addressing 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

3601  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 

Fenestra  Operators  are  designed  and  built  as  a  part  of  Fenestra  Sash.     Descfiptive  catalog  on  request 
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Ten  Vays'lllbrk 
in  Two  Hours"' 

"  We  use  Direx-All  Equipment  for  sending  collectors  statementa 
showing  a  list  of  policy  holders,  amount  paid,  amount  due,  etc. 
These  statements  are  run  in  triplicate. 

"Formerly  a  card  tystem  was  in  use,  taking  five  days  of  two 
typists'  time  to  make  up  a  single  list  of  2,000  names.  With  the 
Direx-All  a  single  day  is  given  to  checking  such  a  list,  including 
lapses,  and  it  is  run  in  less  than  two  hours. 

"By  the  Direx-All  System  we  dispense  with  the  100,000  cardsin 
the  old  index  and  save  the  catalog  space  this  took  up.  Further,  by 
ending  the  old  longhand  and  typewriter  operations  we  have  elimi- 
nated: posting  rosters  on  ledgers,  posting  records  on  account  cards, 
checking  the  accuracy  of  posting,  inspecting  the  accuracy  of  lists, 
accumulation  of  dead  cards,  errors  in  copying  and  district  office 
accounting.      We  could  not  do  without  Direx-All." 

(Signed)  NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 

J.  M.  Throckmorton 

This  letter  shows  the  great  economy  ef- 
fected by  Direx-All  Equipment  in  one  impor- 
tant line  of  business.  Even  greater  economies 
result  in  other  lines  where  Direx-All  machines 
are  used  not  only  for  statements  and  lists  but 
for  fill-in  letters,  addressing  envelopes,  pay- 
roll forms,  checks,  cost  forms,  tags  and  a  host 
of  other  operations  in  which  Direx-All  work  is 
from  6  to  40  times  faster  than  a  typewriter  and 
invariably  accurate. 

Learn  where  Direx-All  will  fit  in  your  busi- 
ness. One  of  our  office  experts  will  show  you, 
without  obligation.  Address  our  nearest  office. 
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Stickney  &  Montague 

New  York,  54  Franklin  St. ;  San  Francisco,  Wells-Fargo 

BIdg.:  Chicago,   180   N.  Wabath  Ave.;  Chattanooga. 

33  Short  St.;  Canada:  359  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 

SalcR  (nil!  Si  rrirc  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Ciliea 
^(c  Willi-  1 1  !  I  phone  Book  for  Local  Address 
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LEARN 

HOW  TO 

SWIM 


By  Jttmes  C.  Fern/ilJ.  L.H .H.    A  hamly  mannal  on  tin-  cor- 
rect use  of  I'ri'ixipition-,  ConjiiiuiiDiis.  Kclative  Pronouns 
and  Advi  rli^,     In\  .iliiiihlo  lo   uriu-rs,   speakers  and   slu- 
denl-^.     ij»ii>,  (li'lit.   ijo  ft'-     J'.'Jowc/.    Post  pa  id  Si  .f>  J. 
Kl  NK  .V  «  \(.NU.I.S  (  (IMI'ANV,  :i.->4-:iG()  Kiilii-lli  An-..  >KW  \(»I1K 


This  Man  Wrote  the  Fastest 
Shorthand  in  the  World 


III  Kjio  Ik-  won  tlu'  frcc-for-ali  world's  chami)ic)ii>lii|)  spoL-d  contest 
with  a  net  speed  of  268  words  a  minute  on  court  reporting  nialter.  In 
191 1  ho  lirf)k<'  the  world's  sliced  and  accuracy  record  for  solid  matter — and  ho  still 
holds  this  rei  iird.  1  Ic  is  now  OfVuial  .StoiioyrapUor  of  the  New  York  Suprenu-  Court  in  Brooklyn  and  is  earning 
OMU  of  till  h.in<ls<)ini-  salaries  that  k<i  to  the  KXl'lCKT.S  in  the  profession.  lie  is  Clyde  II.  ^larshall.  -X  short 
liniei)efoic-  111-  won  the  woi Li's clianipinn-liip,  he  w.is  u  ritiim -ahoiil  7.S  words  a  minute  as  an  orticestenoni.iplier. 

From   75  Words  a  Minute  to  268  Words  a  Minute 

and  from  a  |HW)rly-pai<l  olliee  jol)  to  a  highly -paid  olVuial  posilion.  This  remarkable  iinproveinent  w.is  due. 
Mr.  Marshall  frankly  stales,  to  the  trainitiK  he  receive<l  Irom  Robert  !•'.  Rose,  when  Mr.  Rose  w.is  Inslructor 
in  a  Shorthand  Siliool  in  Clii(aKo.  Mr.  Ri)s<-'s  thirty  ye.irs'  experience  in  the  most  oxaclini;  kind  of  short- 
hand work  he  has  now  embodied  in  a  corre.spoiidence  .system  of  instruction  which  i.s  recognized  in  the 
shorthaiid,  world  as  the  most  expert,  iiractical  and  effivlive  in  existence.  Clyde  11.  Marshall  siiys  of  this 
lati-^l    Ro-e  sv-slein: 

"It   represent.-*  what  ufany  years  of  iliversilied  reponins  ex- 

p(-rieiice.  a  ran-  mastery  of    the  shorthand  ait,    a    constant 

and    inti-UiReiil  observation  of  y<nir  fellow  re|H)rt<Ts.  and  a 

houndless  enthusiasm  for  your  calling,  have  enableil  you  to  "Tl^^^^i/i'- 

.onlribnie  to  shorthand  iironress     namely,    the  best  style 

of  published  shorthand  in  the  world. 

Thi.s  colir.>«'  i.s  un(|ualilie>lly  endors<-d  bv  the  Rr<-atest  shorthand  experts  in  the  country,  by  many  olVicial 
re|>ortersin  the  V.  S.  Senate  and  the  I  lon.se  of  Re|)te,Henliitives.  etc.  It  will  Rive  you  in  a  few  months  a  mastery 
of  the  expert  shorthand  that  will  insure  a  lino  iwisilion  aM<l  a  big  salary  for  you.  You  can  lake  this  course 
in  your  spare  titni-  without  inlerferiiiR  with  the  work  you  are  now  doing.  You  will  have  Mr.  Rose'sdirect  per- 
sonal inslrnctton  and  pncouraRemenl.  lie  will  pei>oii.dl\-  nuiect  >our  p.ipi-is.  explain  your  weaknesses, 
and  give  you  individual  adviii-  ami  help. 

WILL  YOU  READ  THIS  FREE  BOOK? 

Wrwill  "/-nil  von  (rw,  willioiil  oliliKatiiin  on  your  part,  llii-  iineie:.linK  lnM>k.  HOW  TO  KKt'OMIC  .\M.-\STER 
DK  SHOR  1  HAND.  It  will  uiien  voiir  eyr»  to  what  ni>-n  are  iIomik  llirouKh  exix-ri  sliorlhand  tniininR— ihe  fine 
|M>iilii>iis  ili'-y  .ire  winninK  anff  lie-  larKe  Kiluries  tt)e\  are  eariiiilK  Ii  "ill  show  \ on  how  you  can  prepare  for.  and 
•tiirely  sf'i  iiri'.  a  lieitei  |M>«itioii  .Mid  a  larRer  income,  witlioilt  Infcrlcrinn  wiili  Mnir  pu-:,iiii  work  while  you  aie  r<tu<l\  ing. 
Wrile  lor  ilii-  Look  \<  )\V  -.1  i«.>l.i!  will  ilo. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 
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tents,  that  at  cue  time  we  were  not  so 
sure  of  seeing  again!  But  we  had  been 
luekj'.  One  man  killed — that  was  all. 
And  we  had  fired  almost  e.xaetly  one 
Ihou.saiid  rounds. 

When  w f  reached  camp  it  was  dark,  and, 
breaking  the  ])eaee  of  night,  there  were 
those  same  seintiDating  flashes  and  that 
.same  persistent  popping  of  rifles  which  had 
started  in  those  earh^  hours  of  morning 
which  seemed  so  long  ago.  But  now  they 
were  much  nearer,  for  they  came  from 
Wellington  Hidge.  Now  and  then  a  stray 
bullet  sang  by  even  among  the  tents. 

And  worse  was  to  come.  For  just  as, 
dog-lired  and  famished,  we  had  "finished 
off"  the  horses,  and  begun  to  think  of  food 
and  n?st,  from  the  far  eastw  ard  there  was  a 
dull  sound,  something  like  a  deep  "pung!" 

I  knew  what  that  meant.  And  in  a 
moment,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  to  the 
north  of  us,  there  was  a  hideous  screeching 
and  then  a  most  appalling  "crump!" 

"Artful  Abdul,"  I  remarked,  but  without 
joy. 

"Pung!"  (in  the  dim  distance).  "Whur- 
ra  -  U'hurra  -  luhurra  -  tohurra  -  whurra  - 
whurra!"  (crescendo).     "Crump!" 

Much  closer. 

Then  another,  and  another,  just  over  us. 

Then  silence,  for  ten  minutes.  After 
that,  more  crumps  quite  close. 

Of  course,  the  Turk  (or  rather  the 
German)  knew  that  the  cavalrj-  and  in- 
fantry would  hold  the  line  during  the 
night,  and  the  artillery  would  go  back 
home.    Hence  this  conduct. 

The  climax  of  the  British  advance  camo 
when  the  Turks  were  threatened  not  only 
frontally,  btit  also  from  the  west  and  east. 
Through  the  night  the  Turk  had  dung  to 
his  po.sition,  but  now  his  time  had  come. 
With  glas.ses  the  British  could  plainly  see 
indi\  idtutl  Turks  under  their  tiny  hillocks 
of  sand,  and  watched  them  moving' 
desperately-  around  as  bullets  came  froiu 
a  fresh  source.  It  could  not  last  long,  and, 
we  are  told: 

It  did  not  last  long.  As  we  watched,  a 
Turk  came  out  and  hoisted  .something  on  a 
stick — .some  kind  of  a  rude  flag.  Others 
followed  him.  Turks  oozed  out  of  their 
cover  all  oxer  the  ridge.  The  firing  dried 
up  as  if  by  magic.  Our  troops  rushed  up 
the  hill.     The  fight  wa.>-"  over. 

In  a  little,  deu.se  columns  of  prisoners 
were  forming  on  the  hill-top.  Telling  the 
battery  -or,  rather,  tlu>  batteries,  for  we 
were  in  company  with  another  H.H..\. 
battery— to  follow,  we  ])ushed  on  to  the 
scene  t)f  surrender.  I  was  to  have  my  first 
sight  of  a  battle-fi(>ld,  uncleared,  fresh 
aft(>r  action. 

First  we  came  on  tlie  ])risoners,  sturdy, 
good-looking  fellows  most  of  them;  but 
famished  and  athirst.  l*oor  devils!  I 
thought.  Half  a  water-bottle  full  of 
water  distributed  among  some  particularly 
l)arche(l-looking  juMsoners  helped  to  show 
my  feelings  to  them;  for  Arabic  produced 
no  imi)ressiou  on  them.  They  were  very 
grateful,  smiled  thankfully,  saluted,  and 
joined  tiie  ranks  of  their  comrades,  to  Iw 
marched  off  under  an  escort  with  fixt 
•bayonets.  There  wt>r(>  several  columns  of 
prisoner  'I'urks,  and  little  bunches  of 
stragglers  kept  coining  in.  Our  infantry 
were  nidiant . 

The  'PiirU  had  lied  percipitately.  and 
evid(>nce  of  this  was  on  every  hand, 
lioots,  di.s-card(>d  to  give  greater  freedom 
of  movement,  lay  in  all  directions.  .\s  I 
went  on  1  passed  many  fragmetits  of  the 
little    bivouac    tents    which    the    Turkish 
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officer  affects  (very  sensible,  too— lif^ht, 
simple,  and  a  valuable  protection  agains^t 
the  Hunj.  Kound  the  corner  of  a  small 
sand-hili  I  came  on  a  sand-bagged  gun 
position,  and  alongside  it  one  or  two  com- 
plete bivouac  tents  still  standing,  and  a 
copper  basin  in  a  bag.  Empty  tins — 
Rindfleisch,  I  think — showed  where  a  meal 
had  been  made.  A  half-smoked  cigar  lay 
on  the  sand.  It  was  curious  to  think 
that  only  a  few  hours  before  it  had  been 
in  the  mouth  of  an  of!i<?er  in  the  Turkish 
^Vrmy — a  German  otticer,  probably. 

And  now  captured  canu4s  began  to 
come  in.  A  string  of  four  belonged  to  a 
German  officer  who  (lik<'  his  fellow  officers) 
apparently  did  himself  well.  Vintage 
claret,  stores  of  all  kinds,  a  medicine-chest 
—how  he  must  have  missed  them!  And, 
captured  with  this  little  lot,  a  veritable 
German  sergeant. 

It  was  all  very  strange  and  very  cheering. 

The  cavalr\-  had  gone  far  ahead  toward 
Qatia,  and  we  had  to  follow  lumberingly 
behind.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have 
made  quite  plain  the  toil— nay,  the  almost 
miracle — it  is  to  get  our  guns  along  at  all. 
So  it  was  that  through  the  heat  of  that 
torrid  day,  when  water  grew  tea-hot  in  our 
bottles  and  milk  tablets  ran  into  glutinous 
masses  in  our  haversacks,  when  our  faces 
peeled  and  our  lips  blistered,  we  followed 
the  cavalry  to  Qatia  in  pursuit  of  the  Turk. 

Not  without  incident,  for  my  battPry, 
one  mile  behind  our  companion  battery, 
owing  to  exigencies  of  watering  the  horses, 
temporarilj'  sought  shelter  under  the 
i-edoubts  on  account  of  rifles  and  machine 
guns  opening  on  us  from  the  left  as  we 
salhed  into  the  plain.  But  by  the  after- 
noon we  were  in  i)osition  on  the  ridge  domi- 
nating Qatia,  shelling  the  retreating  enemy. 

Yet  he  did  not  gi\e  up  Qatia  that  day. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  his  retreat  was  a  dogged 
piece  of  fighting. 

That  night  we  were  back  in  camp  again, 
and  mj-  battery  stayed  there  with  its 
light-horse  brigade  for  two  days.  Mean- 
while, the  Turk  went  steadily  back,  until 
he  came  to  a  stubborn  standstill  a  bit  over 
twenty  miles  out  at  Bir  el  Abd. 

On  the  evening  of  August  8,  I  received, 
at  about  9:30  p.m.,  an  urgent  telegram 
from  headquarters.  It  told  me  to  move 
out  at  once  with  any  escort  I  could  obtain, 
and  push  on  to  a  point  a  few  iTiiles  short  of 
Bir  el  AV)d  by  morning. 

"Great  effort  required,"  it  wound  up. 

We  set  our  teeth  and  "got  busy."  We 
moved  off  soon  after  10  p.m^  I  had  ridden 
over  to  the  cavalry  headquarters  to  obtain 
an  escort;  but,  as  it  would  take  time  to  get 
it,  I  decided  to  start  at  once  without.  AVe 
crept  out  into  the  Qatia  plain,  a  long  black 
serp)ent  of  crawling  carriages  and  horses. 
We  wound  along  across  the  sandy  ridges 
and  furrows,  marching  by  the  stars,  until 
just  by  Qatia  there  was  a  jingle  and  hustle 
of  horses,  and  up  came  our  escort.  With 
this  protection  on  our  flanks  and  to  our 
front  we  pushed  on,  with  ten-minut(> 
halts,  along  the  old  caravan  track,  all 
through  the  night,  until  the  gliinniering 
dawn  showed  lis  the  ridges  and  old  battle- 
field of  Oghratina.  Five  o'clock  came,  and 
we  were  only  a  few  miles  away  from  our 
rendezvous.  But  the  horses  were  straining 
wearily,  and  the  men  were  silent  and  half 
asleep.  We  had  to  march  about  twenty 
miles,  over  the  intractable  and  parching 
desert,  before  we  could  be  in  battle. 
"Great  effort  required." 

They  did  it.  The  horses  and  the  men 
pulled  through  and  half  an  hour  before  the 
appointed  time  every  gun  and  wagon  was 
at  the  appointed  place. 

I  had  ridden  on  to  tell  headquarters  that 
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we  should  1m'  :it  tli«'ir  disposal  at  the  hour 
they  had  lai«l  <lo\vn.  i  must  say  thoy 
looked  ph-ased,  if  not  a  liltlc  surpriztul. 

Thf  horses  \von>  watered  (with  sliukinu:, 
foul  water  from  a  well  just  quitted  l)y  the 
Turks),  and  then  we  moved  forward  to  a 
depression  where  a  jrreat  heap  of  empty 
(Jerinan  (•artridf;(»-eases  showed  thsvt  the 
iiiemy  jjuns  had  he<Mi  in  position.  From 
there  I  nxh-  forward  to  the  C.K.A.  to  fix 
our  own  iM)sition  in  the  battle,  which  was 
now  in  full  swin^. 

I  foimd  the  C.R.A.  protty  -veil  as  far 
fonvard  as  it  was  desirable  to  go.  Tliinns 
were  far  hotter  tha!i  in  the  battle  of 
Komani.  The  Turk  was  lighting  on  a 
narrower  front,  and  he  was  in  position, 
eiitreiH'hed,  on  the  defensive.  We  were  fur 
fewer  in  number  (only  our  cavab-y  were  up), 
dispersed,  an<l  attacking. 

It  was  straight  on  Hir  el  Abd  itself  that 
our  particular  part  of  the  attacking  force 
was  f«K'Us<'d.  From  onr  observiition- 
statioft,  al>out  two  thousand  yards  away 
from  the  hir  itself,  we  could  distinctly  see 
the  hospital,  the  dumps  of  ammunition, 
and  stores,  and  the  i)alm-trees  round  the 
wells.  In  front  of  Bir  el  Abd  the  Turks 
wen-  pushed  well  forward;  conseciuently 
we.  were  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
their  front  line.  Of  course  there  were 
bullets,  and  also  the  enemy's  four-inch 
guns  were  at  work. 

Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  long 
night-march,  or  of  being  without  sleep,  or 
of  the  increased  lire  we  were  under,  1  do 
not  know;  but  (;ertainly  1  did  not  feel  so 
<()mfortable— or,  perhaps,  so  little  un(;om- 
fortabh' — as  at  the  battle  of  Rotnani.  I 
was  a  bit  nervous  as  to  whether  the  Turk 
would  not  s»>e  the  battery  coming  over  a 
ridge  about  a  thousand  yards  behind  us, 
in  which  case  his  guns  would  get  to  work 
on  tliem  jiretty  quickly.  .Vnd  away  to  our 
right  tla<ik  and  to  our  right  rear  the  Turk 
was  siill  holding  on.  To  the  left,  too,  he 
was  well  up,  and  we  were  on  a  kind  of 
IH-ninsula  or  tongue,  running  straight  down 
between  enemy  country  toward  Hir  el 
Abd.  So  there  was  (juite  a  cross-fire,  wlii<'h 
was  upsetting  at  times,  especially  when 
two  sni|)ers,  one  on  each  flank,  were  doing 
tiieir  dirty  work  at  the  same  time,  our 
observation-station  being  in  their  full  view. 

1  confess  that  just  at  first  I  felt  a  bit 
distnicti'd  in  our  observation-station.  The 
Turk  wa.s,  as  he  fondly  l)elieved,  .shelling 
it  with  a  combination  of  high  explosive 
and  shrapnel  from  his  four-inch  guns. 
Luckily  for  us,  tht'  shells  he  thought  w<>re 
efre<'tiv»>  w»'re  really  Inirsting  just  ov(>r  our 
lieads,  and  inflict ing  most  of  their  damage 
on  a  harmless  valley  behind.  Still,  not 
only  W!i,s  the  noi.se  very  coiif using — one 
could  not  gt't  one's  orders  down  easily — 
but  o<*casional  pieces  of  shell  whizzed  past 
with  a  heavy,  buzzing  sound,  and  bullets 
/.i!)ped  through  the  sand.  An  unh(>althyish 
spot,  I  thought. 

After  fixing  the  battery  position  down 
in  a  dip  iiear-to.  and  giving  instructions 
to  bring  the  guns  up,  I  retired  beliind  what 
seemed  to  me  a  most  inadequate  mole-hill 
<m  the  high  sand-hill  whence  I  was  to  ob- 
serve, and  waited  to  give  the  battt'rj-  their 
angles  and  so  on.  Thank  goodness,  no 
one  seemed  to  notice  their  coming  over 
the  crest  behind,  tho  an  aeroi>lane  over- 
head threw  out  a  smoke-ball,  which.  I 
think,  resulted  in  some  shells  near,  but  not 
on,  the  advancing  column.  However, 
they  got  safely  int^)  position.  There 
followed  a  time  of  trial.  The  teleplione 
wont  wrong;  I  could  not  get  my  signals 
down;  I  sjvt  on  the  top  of  that  hill  trying 
to  send  down  angles  and  cursing.  (To 
have  to  sit  up  out  of  one's  scanty  cover 


l)ehind  a  mole-hill  and  tr\  vainly  to  send 
down  a  battery  angle  may  surely  be  ac- 
counted an  excuse  for  some  slight  swear- 
ing!) One  of  my  best  t<>lephonists  got 
wounded.  Another  got  wounded.  Shells 
were  bursting  suspiciously  near  the  battery. 
None  of  the  men  had  had  food  or  sleep. 
Altogether,  Fate  se«Mned  determined  to  be 
hard  on  us. 

And  all  the  time,  at  regular  ijitervals, 
over  my  head  there  came  a  .series  of  four 
ear-splitting  crashes  and  eight  beautiful 
little  clouds  of  smoke — four  fleecy  white 
(shrai)nel),  and  four  a  lovely  pink  (high 
explosive) — and  at  irregular  inter\als 
"whe-ew!"  "sprrt!"  "thupl" 

The  most  evil  times  ha\'e  an  end,  and 
at  last  the  batterj'  got  its  angles,  the 
telephone  was  world iig  again,  and  I  was 
back  under  my  mole-hill. 

Then  our  fun  began.  There  was  a  most 
alluring-looking  dumj>  on  the  right  of 
Bir  el  Abd,  about  2.:i0()  yards  away.  I 
rangt^l  on  it  (putting  up  some  Turks), 
and  then,  after  hitting  it  with  a  percussion 
shell,  put  in  a  high  explosive.  A  minute 
or  so  later  I  saw  fire  and  smoke  arising 
from  the  dump. 

"  I've  set  their  dump  on  fire,"  I  shouted 
to  a  staff-officer  not  far  off.  He  seemed 
quite  annoyed,  saying  that  we  wanted  to 
collar  the  stuff,  not  to  burn  it.  '  In  the  end, 
howe\-er,  my  ignorant  stroke  proved  to 
have  been  a  good  one,  for  we  shoidd  nt>ver 
ha^■(!  captured  that  dum[). 

I  kept  a  gun  on  the  burning  stores,  and 
when<'ver  a  party  of  Turks  approached  it 
I  fired,  with  effects  that  wc^re  discouraging 
to  them.  With  my  other  thnn;  guns  I 
turned  on  the  Turkish  infantry,  who  were 
now  attacking  resolutely. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  in  warfare 
is  the  way  in  whi<'h  the  individual  .soldiers 
of  the  enemy  become  a  se^'ies  of  tiny  ant- 
like figures,  absolutely  lacking  in  in- 
dividuality and  indistinguishaVile  one  from 
another.  At  close  quarters  a  soldier  is  a 
man,  even  if  an  unfamiliar  man;  ho  is  tall 
or  short;  fat  or  thin;  he  has  a  mustache 
or  is  clean-shaven;  he  is  plea.sant-looking  or 
the  reverse.  At  a  thousand  yards  he  has 
b(>eome  a  unit,  a  little  black,  moving 
midget.  He  may  be  a  field-marshal  or  a 
private. 

All  day  long  I  lay  on  that  mound  of 
sand  behind  my  mole-hill  wati'hing  th(! 
changing  fortunes  of  the  day,  parche<l  ( I 
had  left  my  water-bottle  on  my  horse), 
hungry  (I  had  again  had  no  breakfast, 
lunch,  or  tea,  except  for  some  milk  tal)- 
lets),  and  weary  (no  sleep  since;  the  day 
before  yesterday).  The  men  Avere  (hsad- 
beat,  but  they  fought  on  splendidly. 
Leave  them  alone  a  minute,  and  they  would 
fall  asleep  automatically,  where  they  lay 
or  sat;  one  had  to  Avake  them  to  work, 
liut  Avhen  they  woke  they  worked  well. 
We  had  luck,  only  four  wound(>d  all  that 
day,  and  I  think  we  deserAed  it. 

FjordI  what  a  day!  What  a  long,  long 
day!  My  back  fried,  m>-  elbows  scorched, 
buried  in  the  burning  sand  so  that  1  could 
liold  my  field-glasses  to  mj-  eyes.  Once  I 
laid  my  glasses  down,  Avhen  Ave  had  for  the 
moment  no  ammunition,  and  let" my  head 
droop.  In  a  moment  sleep  Avas  on  me, 
in  spite  of  the  shell  bursting  OAerhead  and 
the  bullets  cheeping  past.  I  felt  I  could 
sleep  anywhere.  But  I  musfc  not,  so  back 
I  put  my  glasses  and  Avatched  the  ever- 
changing  kaleidoscope  of  the  battle. 

Time  after  time  the  Turk  advanced  and 
Avas  repulsed.  He  lost  heavily.  But  Ave 
could  not  move  on.  Then,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  it  Avas  decided  A\e  must  giA^e 
the  job  up  for  the  day.  I  got  an  order  to 
retire,  since  I  Avas    the  foremost   batterv. 


and  to  take  a  position  in  rear  to  cover  the 
retirement  of  my  companions.  1  got  up 
and  left  my  moh'-hill  (not  Avith  any  heart- 
breaking regi-et),  and,  sending  on  my 
captain  with  the  staff-<'aptain  to  decide  our 
new  i)osition,  I  Avithdrew  the  battery-  and 
marched  them  back  up  the  valley.  Poor 
devils!  they  thought  their  labors  over  for 
the  day.  But  when  1  took  up  the  position 
in  the  rear,  and  told  them  that  we  must 
open  fire  again  as  .soon  as  possible,  they 
Avearily  pulled  themselves  together,  and 
did  their  job  Avith  dogged  and  indomitable 
spirit. 

Ea'cu  one  more  effort  Avas  called  for. 
We  had  again  to  moAe  back,  and  take  up 
one  more;  j)osition,  from  Avhieh  Ave  fired 
until  darkness  came,  upon  the  now  rapidly 
adAancdng  Turks.  Then,  just  as  I  was 
getting  troubled  about  the  position  of  the 
battery,  in  view  of  the  nearness  of  the 
enemy,  came  the  order  to  retire  to  Dababis, 
some  two  or  three  miles  ])ack. 

It  Avas  like  a  curious  dream.  One's 
senses  had  become  blunted  even  to  fatigue. 
One  felt  in  the  grip  of  some  ceaselessly 
tiuuiing  machine,  Avhich  Avent  on  and  on 
.  .  .  and  on  and  on  .  .  .  and  on  and  on  .  .  . 
It  Avas  hard  to  remember  Avhen  one  had 
started,  Avhen  one  had  had  sleep  or  food. 

We  reached  Dababis.  There  we  were 
told  Ave  should  have  to  go  back  farther, 
to  Oghrantina  at  10  p.m.  The  nightmare 
fetding  became  intensified. 

We  Avater(>d  and  fed  the  horses;  Ave  ate  a 
little  and  drank  Avater;  Ave  even  slept  for  a 
fcAV  minutes.  Then  Ave  Avent  on.  I  can 
not  Avell  remember  that  last  march.  It 
Avas  a  dream  of  moonlight,  sand,  and  black 
bushes,  and  fantom  horses  and  men. 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day 
Ave  had  settled  down  for  the  "night"  at 
Oghrantina.  And  then  came  the  order  to 
be  on  parade  again  at  (5:30  .\.m.,  ready  to 
march  back  to  attack  Bir  el  Abd  once 
more. 

We  were  on  parade,  ready  to  march, 
at  0:30  a.m.  But  Ave  did  not  go  to  attack 
Bir  el  Abd.  Other  plans  Avere  made,  and 
Ave  merely  marched  roimd  the  corner  to 
some  wells,  and  stayed  there  for  the  day. 
That  day  and  the  next  Ave  remained  there, 
Avhile  Ave  Avere  gathering  force  for  our 
attack. 

That  attack  ncAcr  A\as  nuide.  for  on  the 
night  before  Ave  Avere  to  moA'e  forAvard  the 
Turk  Avent.  lie  had  been  bent  on  retri  at 
all  the  time;  he  merely  Avished  to  hold  us 
up.  OAving  to  his  oAvn  strength,  and  OAviiig 
to  the  necessarily  limited  forces  we  had 
at  our  disposal,  he  succeeded  in  doing  this. 
Then  he  went. 

And  so  it  hai)pened  that  on  that  August 
moriung,  Avhen  Ave  Aver<'  girding  ourselvt  s 
for  l)attle,  Ave  heard  that  our  patrols  Avere 
through  Bir  el  Abd,  Avere  almost  at  Salmana. 

The  Turk  Avas  gone.  And  since  we  had 
chased  him  aAvay  to  a  great  expanse  of 
Avat(>rless  desert,  it  was  enough.  To  go 
farther  Avould  haA^e  b<>en  bad  policy.  We 
had  sent  him  home  fli.scomfited;  Ave  had 
taken  many  i)risoners  and  much  spoil; 
Ave  had  done  our  job.  Therefore,  leaAing 
troops  to  hold  the  line  at  Bir  el  Abd,  we 
Avent  home  to  camp. 

Camp!  Homani!  A  bath!  A  tent!  Wat<'r 
to  Avash  in!  Cooked  meals!  It  was  all 
splendid  luxury  after  those  days  of  biAou- 
acking  and  bully  beef. 

We  still  enjoy  those  luxuries. 

But  since  the  battle  the  flies  have  been 
horrible.  We  try  not  to  think  about 
them 

And  the  Turk  has  left  us  more   than 
camels,  and  rifles,  and  ammunition,  and 
pouches,  and  belts. 
Cholera! 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


K>4.  grave  tooth  danger — 
tender,  relaxing  gums 


FOR 
THE  GUNS 

USE  IT  AS  A 
DENTIFRICE 

FORMULA  OF 

NEW  YORK   CITY 

SPECIALIST  IN 
DISEASES  OF  THE  WUTH 

PREPARED  F08  THE 
PRESCRIPTION  Of  TW 


Lend  Him 
AHanc 


BUY  M^( 

LIBl^RTY 


PYORRHEA, 
with  a  prcma' 
-  turc  loss  of  teeth 

Is  almost  inevitable  if 
you  do  not  properly  care 
for  your  gums.  Here 
is  the  explanation : 

As  you  age  the  body 
tissues   naturally  relax. 
You   see  the  evidence 
of  this  tissue 'loosening 
in  the  neck.    It  goes  on 
in  your  guins,  too^    As 
you  grow  older  your 
gums  shrink  below  the 
normal   gum   line. 
Want  of  care  compli- 
cates the  process. 
They   become  flabby, 
spongy,  in  flamed. 
Then  you  have  Pyor- 
rhea iRiggs'  Disease). 
Four  out  of  five  peo- 
ple over  forty  have 
Pyorrhea.   And  many 
under  forty  also. 

Don't   let   a  tender 
gum  spot  develop.    It 
indicates  Pyorrhea. 
Bleeding  gums  indi- 
cate it,  too.     Imme 
diately  get   Forhan's, 
which  positively  pre- 
vents   Pyorrhea   if 
used  in  time  and  used 
consistently.     For- 
han's counters  this 
gum   deterioration 
even  while   it  tones 
the  gums  and  hard- 
ens them.     They  in 
turn  stimulate  the 
teeth.     Forhan's  in 
addition  will   scien- 
tifically clean  your 
teeth.     It  is  cool, 
antiseptic,  pleasant. 

If  gum -shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

30c  and  55c  tubes 
All  Druggists 

I'ORIIAN  CO. 
:.'!■  6thAve.,N.Y. 

.Send  f<,r 
Trial  rube  l"re»i 


JRUSTIC  CARPENTRY^ 

An  illu3trnt*Ml  hiintlhook  ront.iininK  full  instructions  for  thi 

buildins  of  all  norti  of  rustic  work  for  thr  hovme.  Inwuand 

K-arden,  hucIi  an  tahlo>«.  w:itn,  trcllUes,  llowf  r-rtUindH,  otc 

Invaluable    to   the   amat«-ur   and    the    rariM^ntor    or    sard 

Hi/ mail.  r.H  rrntt*. 

Punk  &  Wagnallii  Company,  3M  Fourth  Ave..  New  Y 


GOOD  ENGLISH  fit  75c 


"  Watch- Your-English ' ' 
Handbook* 

Pour  up-to -datP  little  volumes. 
arraiiKod  by  the  editoriof  "The 
Stan'lard  niilionary."  Depend- 
able and  «urc  suides  to  the  cor- 
rection of  many  coiiiiiion  faults 
in  luJKlisli  upcirli  and  writing. 
Always  ready  with  the  correct 
answcm  to  the  little  "puzzlers" 
in  KnKlinh  which  come  up  every 
day.  Four  votumea  each  com- 
plete in  itself:  "h'nutty  Diction," 
(low  to  correct  it — "Btlttr  Say," 
wavH  to  iinnrove  your  languaRe — 
"hortitn  I'hrases"  in  daily  use — 
"llttpful  Hinlt"  toward  better 
EnBlixh.  Cloth,  35c  each,  or  all 
four  in  neat  hon  for  7SC.  We  jiay 
carriage. 

FUNK  A  WAONALLB  COMPANT 
Ni-w  York 


R 


OCK  GARDENING 

For  Amateurs 


m. 


By  H.  H. 
THOMAS 

All  about  rock  gardens,  what  they  are. 

Iiowcared (or.  .Natural  rock  KardeiiR,  made 

rock  Kardens;  an  alphabetical  list  of  allthe 

best  flowcrn  for  rock  gardciiiiiu  with  dcsiriptive 

and  cultural  notes.    A  bc.nitifiilly  <iilor>(l  bnoki>f 

.liiiisi  :iOO  pages,  illuatratecJ  with  12  direct  color 

_      ;'ti"i'ii{rapli9,  sixty-four  (iill-p.iKc  half-tonrs 

and    niiineroii3  sketches.       Large 

12mic),  cliitli  bound,  12.00  net;   by 

llKiil   f.MJ. 

'  "  FiiiiV  AWuirimlK 
l'om|iiiM) 
:!M    :!fiO  Kourtli 

\\fnii> 
\.n    \..rl..    N.  \ 


Quick  .4ction. — J.\ck  (gallantly) — 
"  Botty,  dear,  anything  that  j'ou  say  goes." 

Betty  (quickly)  —  "  Jack  !  "  —  Punch 
Bowl. 


Habit.—"  Why  the  noise?  " 
"  The  barber  is  shaving  himself." 
"  But  why  the  argument?  " 
"  He  is   trying  to   persuade  himself   to 
have  a  shampoo." — Record. 


Payments.  —  Mr.s. 
husband    ever    get 


Keeping     Up     the 

G.\iBY — "  Does    yoiu* 
behind  in  his  alimony?  " 

Mrs.  Golitely — "  No,  indeed  !  I've 
threatened  to  go  back  to  him  instantly 
if  he  did." — Judge. 


Her  Descent  All  Right. — Mus.  Lower- 
STR.\T — '■  Is  there  any  doubt  about  her 
having  descended  from  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers?  " 

Mrs.  Uppercrtst — "  There  may  be 
some  doubt  about  the  genealogj*  but 
there  is  no  d<)ul)t  about  the  descent !  " — 
J  udtjf. 


Bacchus  Also  Ran. — "  I  am  afraid  that 
your  son  is  a  follower  of  Bacchus,"  said 
the  preacher  who  was  calling  on  old 
Gotrox. 

"  A  follower  !  "  exclaimed  old  Gotrox. 
"  Why,  he  caught  up  with  that  guy 
Bacchus  and  passed  him  j-ears  ago  !  " — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Friendly  Critics. — "  I  hear  that  Swiddler 
has  written  a  new  three-act  comedj\" 

"  Yes;  he  read  it  to  me  and  two  other 
of  his  oldest  friends  yesterdaj'." 

"  And  what  did  you  think  of  it?  " 

"  Well,  we  all  three  thought  one  of  the 
acts  superfluous." 

"  Which  act  was  that?  " 

"  Oh,  we  each  chose  a  different  act." — 
London  Opinion. 


Poetic  Evolution. — Constructive  genius 
in  poesy  lias  succeeded  in  paraphrasing 
the  little  quatrain: 

llusli,  little  gin-mill. 

Don't  you  cry; 
"\<)u"ll  be  a  drug-store 
By  and  by, 
into  tlie  timely  and  useful  verse, 
Hush,  little  thrift  stamp. 

Don't  you  cry; 
You'll  be  a  war-bond 
Hy  aiiJ.  by. 
Mr.  McAdoo  could  hardly  ask  for  a  happier 
lullaby      than      this. —  Chrialinn      Science 
Monitor. 

Contented  Conservationist 

De  old  mul(>  is  a-i)lowin' 

.\n'  de  field  will  soon  l>e  green 
Wif  d«>  tender  stalks  a-bowin' 

When  de  bree/es  cross  do  scene; 
De  h»>ii,  she  is  a-pickin' 

° Mound  d(>  barnyard,  mighty  gay. 
Corn  bread  an'  <*lii<"ken  I — 

Dat's  'bt)ut  all  I  lias  to  say  ! 

Seiul  (1»>  \vh(>al  a-sailin' 

.\ir  de  bt>ef  kin  go  along. 
My  appetitt>  ain'  failin". 

.\n'  my  hopes  are  mighty  strong. 
Dar  ain"  no  cause  foil  ki(>kin' 

.\s  I  view  dt»  grand  display. 
Ci>rn  bn>ad  an'  chicken  I 

.\n'  diif  iiinl  no  ino'  to  say. 

U'lr.ihiuijlon  Slur. 


The  Test. — Small  Brother — '*  Bet  he'd 
kiss  jou  if  I  weren't  here  !  " 

Sister — "  You  bad  boy  !  Run  away 
this  very  instant  !  '• — Awgican. 


New  Brand  of  CoCTee. — Mrs.  Leeder — 
"  I  can't  do  without  my  matutinal  coffee." 

Mrs.  Newrich — "  Is  that  a  good 
brand?  W^e've  tried  so  many  that  are 
poor."^ — Boston  Transcript. 


Well  on  the  Way.— The  Bolsheviki  are 
now  eating  bread  made  of  straw.  All 
they  need  now  is  to  learn  how  to  bray 
and  the  transformation  will  be  complete. 
— Macon  Daily  Telegraph. 


Just  Joshing. — "  Josh  Billings  said  he 
was  an  honest  man  because  jail  life  didn't 
agree  with  him." 

"  That  was  frank,  wasn't  it?  " 
"  No,    it    was   Josh.      Never   heard   of 
Frank  Billings." — Boston   Transcript. 


Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave 

She  used  to  sit  upon  his  lap 

As  happy  as  could  be. 
But  now  it  makes  her  sea-sick — 

He  has  water  on  the  knee. 

—Pitt  Panther. 

His  Own  'V^acuum-Bottle. — Agent — 
"  This  vacuum-bottle  will  keep  anj-thing 
hot  or  cold  for  seventy-two  hours." 

Mr.  Tipples—"  Don't  want  it.  If  I 
have  anything  worth  drinking  I  don't 
want  to  keep  it  seventy-two  hours." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Been     Known     to     Have     Both. — The 

Lewiston  (Maine)  Journal  tells  of  a  farmer 
of  that  section  who  "  ha«  had  the  points 
of  his  hghtning-rods  on  the  roof  of  hi* 
barn  boxed  in  so  the  cows  won't  get  hurt 
on  them  when  they  are  out  for  exercise." 
From  which  we  surmise  Maine  has  had 
an  awful  snow  or  has  an  awful  liar. — 
Macon  Daily  Telegraph. 


A  Good  Beginning.  —  Place  —  Hostess 
House,  Camp  Dodge. 

Phone  Ringinc. — "  This  is  the  Hostess 
House,  ^Irs.  Dunshee  speaking." 

Voice    from    Des    Moines — "  I   am    a 

Corporal    from .    Can    you    locate    a 

chaplain  for  me?  " 

Mrs.  D. — "  Yes.  I  am  sure  I  can, 
what  shall  I  tell  him?  " 

Voice. — "Well,  I  want  to  get  marrie<l, 
could  I  out  there?  " 

Mrs.  D. — "  Yes,  I  can  arrange  everj- 
thing  for  you,  but  you  must  have  a  license, 
and  of  course  the  girl." 

Voice      (wearily     over     the     phone)- 
"  Well,  the  girl  is  all  I  have  so  far.    Thank 
you,  good-by." — 1'.    W .    C.    .4.    War-Work 
Bulletin. 


Future  Bliss. — Two  out -State  monu- 
ment (It'alers  clianctHl  to  meet  cm  the  r«^ni 
l>latl'<)rin  of  a  street-car,  and  tht\v  wen 
soon  talking  shop.  After  tlu>y  had  dis- 
cust  designs  and  inscripti»»ns  for  several 
blocks,  one  of  the  dealers  happened  t<i 
notice  that  a  negro  i)a.><.seiiger  was  listi'ii- 
ing  to  the  conversation  with  aj)parcni 
intends! . 

Turning  to  tln>  negro,  the  dealer  asked* 

"  You  seem  to  be  intcresttHl  in  t«mib- 
stones,  what  do  you  want  on  your  grave?  " 

"  Say,  boss,"  replied  the  negro,  "  I 
don't  want  none  of  them  stone-markers. 
When  I  die  1  want  '«>m  to  jilant  a  wat«r- 
nu>lon  vine  on  my  grave  and  then  let  the 
glorious  juice  st>ak  tlu*ougli." — I tidiannpa- 
lis  .\  (  i/'.v. 
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For  Pleasure  Cars 


Increase  thePower 
ofYour  ENGINE 


A  DOSE  of  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover — the 
engine  laxative  —  will  increase  the  power 
of  your  car — improve  acceleration — stop  that 
knock — quiet  your  motor — save  your  batteries 
—and   reduce  gas  consumption   12%  to  25%. 

Economical— Easy—Safe 

Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  is  the  easiest,  clean- 
est, safest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  remov- 
ing carbon  deposits.  It  will  save  you  from  $3.00 
to  $5.00  over  any  other  method  without  laying 
up  your  car  and  with  much  better  results.  Af- 
ter one  application  your  car  will  run  as  it  did 
the  first  500  miles  —  quietly  and  full  of  "pep" 
—  and  you  will  secure  the  maximum  power 
and  speed  from  the  minimum  amount  of  fuel. 

xJqhnson's 
[arbonRemover 

IS  very  easy  to  use.  Five  minutes'  time  and  no 
labor  or  experience  required.  You  can  do  it 
yourself    without    even    soiling    your    hands. 

Use  It  Every  1,000  Miles 

If  you  will  use  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  every 
1,000  miles  or  oftener,  giving  carbon  no  chance 

to  accumulate,   you   will 
automatically  eliminate 
most    vahe    trouble 
and  your  enj^ine  will 
always  be  clean 
and    sweet    and 
at  its  highest  ef- 
ficiency. 

Write  for  our  book- 
let  on  ''Keeping 
Cars  Young" — We 
will  gladly  send  it- 
Iree  and  posti:)aid. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

Dept.  LD 
RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


or 

Prestige 


"Made  a  Little  Better  Than  Seems  Necessary" 

Interesting  dictation  alone  does  not  make 
the  successful  letter.  If  the  paper  upon 
which  it  is  written  is  of  a  quality  that  is 
poor  or  just  average,  your  corresp>ondence 
will  not  stand  out  from  the  mass. 
Old  Hampshire  Bond  encourages  all  con- 
cerned— your  printer,  your  secretary,  and 
yourself — to  their  very  best. 
Consequently  letters  written  on  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  cannot  help  but  impress 
their  recipients  with  a  high  opinion  of  your 
prestige. 

Better  Business  Letters — Sent  Free 

A  series  of  experiences,  suggestions,  and  recommen- 
dations on  the  more  profitable  use  of  the  business 
letter.  A  request  on  your  business  letterhead 
brings  the  entire  series. 

Personal  Stationery 

Worthy  of  the  finest  crest  or  monogram.  Used  by 
those  who  believe  that  their  letter-paper  should 
bear  also  an  unwritten  message  of  personality. 
Old  Hampshire  Bond  Personal  Stationery  in  lawns, 
vellums,  and  bonds  (envelopes  and  paper)  is  sold  in 
boxes  by  leading  stationers. 

Hampshire  Paper  Co.,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 


A  Book 
of  Joy  and 
Gladness 


I II'.RF.    IH  a  nplrndid   iirxv  hook 

*  *  of  innpiration  unci  cue  oufiiKr- 
inrnl  thai  will  help  men  and 
wonirn  cvrrywhrrr. 

INSPIRATION    AND    IDEALS 

By  Grenville  Kleiier 

Oil*  liilirlil  rlinplir  r..r  rn.-li  ilnv  in  llir  Tonr  in  lii<-1ii.|.  <l 
on  ■lirll  lillllj*-ft<l  fui  Hr>>ll*l-llllli<l<-i|iH.MN.  (.'.ilivirtifllll,  Pilii;i<lii-t', 
Kalliirr,  Aiiililtioil.  Ili'milv.  iiiiil  liiin<lr<'<l>  i.f  ..tli<Ta.      A  a-liiclil- 

fill    Ik'k    l<>  u-«   M   It   i:KI.      "nnt.liiK    nii.l   U Iliinl  !•>   tim 

ftvi^rftge  rfailiT.*'  »»\f»  llii'l!."il  Mn^iiii. 

Ilamlsomrty  bonnil,  with  silh  book-mark;  St.oo   tut; 

liy  mnil  il.lj 

FUNK  i  WACNAI.LS  COMPANY        354  360  Fourlli  Avf..  Ntw  York 


Preachers — 

Rcpli-nisli   tlu'   Spiritual    ("up- 
hoard  by  si'iidiiii.;  lor  a  copy  of 

1  he  Jiomiletic  ixeview 

for  May 

30  (Tills  per  copx — ."^,v<^  i^i'r  year. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


nS5^struct»o« 


wrkAXeTt{QU^tXai^ 


CHILL  IN  IT" 


<k»iiiU  i-tonoiii.v  iiitiilnst  coHt  iin>l  I  lit-  t  lu-tip<-Nl  rcfrlitrriUor  Is  tlu-  "NMini'  MOl'NTAIN." 
hK'uii'.f  It  pri-HiTvcs  fiMnI  nuiri-  iH-rltill.\.  iim--.  Iosn  Ue.  In  clouncr  iiitd  iiiort-  t-onvcnlont. 
m»r»  itrcutcr  sutUfiii  lion  MntI  lusts  lonitcr  tliiiii  iinv  other.  It  conliiliis  all  the  os.sontliil 
IHiliiis  that   tfo  to  iiiukf  a  pi-rlwt   rt-frldoralor.  .V.'/i,/  /„r  tuiiul.%itmv  c,ii,il,>uu,y  .nul  /...<.*f.-f .. 


HOMES 


REFRIGERATORS 


';T5rMiNUFAcrSj>v 

^'^         COMPANY  ^e 

Nashua. N*!, 


CURRENT   EVEjNTS 


THE  WAR 

THF,    GK.nMAN'    OFFKX.SIVE 

Ai)ril  ^. — London  roports  tho  quietest  day 
on  tlio  baltU'-froiit  sin^o  the  Ix'ginning 
of  tlic  German  oflfeu.sive.  The  British 
olVicial  rei)ort  states  that  Ayette  -wa-s 
<apture<l  fn>m  the  Germans  and  192 
])fis(>uers,  including  si.\  ottieers,  were 
taken.  In  local  lighting  in  the  neigh- 
]>orli(>o(l  of  Feuchy  ami  IIe})uterne 
two  inacliiiu^  guns  Avere  captured  and 
many  Gennans  slain.  Successful  Brit- 
isli  raids  were  made  northeast  of  Lo<»s 
and  Poelcapelle. 

Tli(>  Fnnieli  report  states  that  tliere  was 
no  infantry  action,  but  increasing 
artill(>ry  activity  on  l>oth  sides.  Soutli 
of  Moreuil  the  enemy  was  jrepulsed 
except  at  a  single  i>oint.  On  the  slopes 
of  Plemont  tlie  French  jM^sition  was 
appreciahlj'  enlarged  and  sixty  prison- 
ers tak<'u. 

Tlie  German  rejwrt  claims  a  repulse  of 
the  English  thrust  at  Ayette,  and 
states  that  tlie  British  were  forced 
back  Avitli  heavy  losses  between  ^lareel 
C'a\e  and  the  Luce  Kiver. 

April  4. — London  announces  that  the 
♦'iiemy  make  violent  assaidts  on  a 
jiarrow  front  in  an  efftirt  to  break 
through  the  Allied  lines  at  the  juncture 
of  tlie  French  and  British  armies.  Ten 
separate  attacks  resulted  in  serious 
Gcnnan  losses. 
The  P^'rencli  ollicial  night  report,  which 
ga\"e  th«>  first  intimation  of  the  resump- 
tion of  tiH^  battle,  states  that  it  still 
continues  from  Grivesnes  to  the  road 
])et\veen  Amiens  and  Rove,  the  enemy 
attacldng  with  enormous  forces  in 
which  elt>A'en  divisions  have  been 
identified  by  ])ris()ners.  Despite  sjm- 
giiinary  sacrifices  only  a  few  hundred 
jiicters  of  territory  were  gained,  the 
enemy  occupying  the  a  iliages  of  Mailly- 
Ilaineval  and  .Morisel,  the  heights  alwve 
wliich  are  held  by  tlie  French. 

April  ."). — A  Loixdon  dispatch  states  that 
the  great  battle  on  the  thirty-mil'' 
front  from  Grivesnes.  near  the  tip  of 
the  German  salient,  to  north  of  Albert, 
continued  through  the  night.  Aside 
from  the  capture  of  two  small  villages 
by  the  Germans,  the  honors  at  the  close 
of  tlu^  fifteenth  day  of  tiie  battle  rest 
with  the  .Vllies. 

Th(>  German  report  says  there  were  only 
local  eiig!igements  on  both  sides  of  the 
Soinme.  l)ut  notes  im-reased  artillery 
acti\ity  near  Verdun.  The  Germans 
claim  .")1,21S  prisoners,  taken  betwe«'ii 
March  21  and  20.  and  assert  that  the 
total  u|)  to  tht>  present  time  is  ".KMKXI 
l)risoiiers  and  l,:i()()  guns.  These  figun-; 
are  scouted  by  tlu^  Allies  as  imiH>ssiblc. 

Paris  re|)<)rts  that  th«>  Frencli,  by  A-igorous 
counter-attacks,  iia\  e  improved  their 
positions  at  several  points,  notabh-  at 
Mailly-Haineval  and  Gantiiigny.  The\ 
ncaptured  th(>  greater  part  of  Kpinettc 
^\'oods.  i)Ut  wer(>  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  pttsitions  tt)  tho  west  of 
("astel,  which  is  w»>st  of  Moreuil. 

Large  masses  of  troops  were  hurled 
against  the  Jiritish  front  b»>tween  tiic 
Luce  and  the  Somine,  and  north  as  far 
as  tiiictjuoy  and  MoyeniU'ville,  a  few 
miles  south  of  .\rras.  The  only  German 
gain  was  the  villag<>  of  l)ernan«'ourt,  « 
few  miles  from  Alb«>rt.  Tiie  (Jermans 
ar«>  .said  to  have  employed  21(),t)(K)  men. 

April  0. — A  London  dis|)atch  stales  tiial 
lln>  Gt<rmans.  failing  to  break  through 
th<>  .\llies'  battle-line  betwtrn  .Vyettc 
and  the  Somme,  shift  their  a(ta<-k  to 
east  of  Xoyon.  and  after  fierce  ligliting 
succeed  in  getting  a  foothold  at  Abbe- 
court  and  liarisis,  but  their  losses  an' 
reiK)rt«'d  to  be  enormous. 
The  French  ofticial  report  states  thai  the 
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4ow  for  an  hour's  uninterrupted  dictation 


To  Secretaries  and 
Stenographers 

Tell  your  employer  that  you 
cannot  give  him  your  best 
services  until  he  Rives  you 
The  Dictaphone.  It  will  enable 
you  to  produce  letters  nearly 
t>wice  as  fast,  because  you  do 
not  have  to  take  dictation. 
That  ia  the  best  cure  for  over- 
time work.  And  remember 
that  your  salary'  is  largely 
based  on  the  number  of  letters 
you  can  turn  out. 


TJE  spends  most  of  his  time  out  of  the  office.  The 
-*•  ^  Dictaphone  awaits  his  home-comings — ready  for  fast, 
sure  work  whenever  he's  ready. 

He  often  drops  off  a  train  at  night,  and  dictates  to  The 
Dictaphone  all  the  mail  that  has  accumulated  during  his 
absence.  The  next  morning  his  capable  assistant  tran- 
scribes it.  Thus  with  the  able  help  of  one  girl  and 
The  Dictaphone  he  maintains  at  all  times  a  perfect  bal- 
ance between  his  outside  sales  work  and  internal  routine. 

His  experience  has  suggestive  value  for  every  large  or  small  em- 
ployer. The  Dictaphone  System — both  in  normal  times  and  war 
times — is  the  quickest  and  most  economical  method  of  getting  out 
the  daily  mail.  Where  one  pair  of  hands  is  called  on  to  perform 
many  daily  office  tasks,  it  is  really  marvelous  how  much  of  a  help 
The  Dictaphone  can  be.  • 

We'll  put  you  in  touch  with  Dictaphone  users  in  your  line  of  busi- 
ness and  demonstrate  The  Dictaphone  in  your  office  on  your  work. 
Write  for  literature  of  special  interest  to  you. 


^"^WrTflPMVAlE 


Regisletcd  in  the  U    S.  and  Foreign  Countries. 


Dept.  102-D,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

Branches  in  principal  cities.  Write  for   "The  Man  at  the  Desk'* 

It  is  not  a  Dictaphone  unless  it  is  trade-marked  "The  Dictaphone" 


Food   will  win  the   war.       Don't   %yAste  it. 
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TWO  WAYS  TO  IRON! 


Which  is  YOURS? 


The  efficient,  cheaper  way — with  the  SIMPLEX 
9  o'clock — the  ironing  finished — work  beauti- 
fully done — kitchen  cool — housewife  fresh  and 
smiling— the  rest  of  the  day  for  other  duties, 
recreation  or  pleasure. 

No  w^oman  should  do  by  hand  %vhat  a  machine  can  do  better  for  her 


The  inefficient  way  —  by  hand —11  o'clock 
in  the  morning  —  only  a  few  pieces  ironed  — 
kitchen  hot — housewife  tired  and  discouraged 
— hours  of  hard  work  ahead. 


Does  the  Work  of  an  Expert  Hand  Laundress  in  One-Fourth  the  Time 


Conserve  your  time  and  strength  by 
ironing  "the  Simplex  way."  Do  your 
entire  ironing  in  one  hour.  Eliminate 
lifting  and  pushing  of  irons  and  long  tire- 
some standing.  Cut  down  your  fuel 
bills  by  using  the  Simplex — total  ex- 
pense  of  on  ironing  only  2  to  4c. 


The  even  heat  ond  uniform  pres- 
sure of  the  Simplex  produces  a  more 
beautiful  finish  than  possible  with  a 
hand  iron.  The  Simplex  irons  every- 
thing except  shirtwaists  and  skirts. 
Can  be  had  on  Easy  Payments  and 
on  Approval.     Various  Prices. 


Electric  Drive  Simplex  Ironer  for 
homes  with  electric  current.  Power 
ironer  for  the  farm  or  for  the  washing 
machine  user.  Hand  Power  Simplex 
for  the  home  without  gas  or  electricity. 
Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Book 
''Clean  Linen  in  Abundance." 


Laundresses  and  maids  are  enthusiastic  over  the  SIMPLEX 

Consult  our  Service  Department  in  planning  and  arranging  your  home  laundry  — no  obligation. 

AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO.,  506-168  N.Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

We  aUo  make  Irooiag  Msobiacs  mad  Equipmcot  for  the  Soiall  or  Haod  Lauodry.  Hotel,  lastitutiou,  etc.    Write  (or  Catalog 
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enemy's  atta<'k  between  ]Mesml  -  St. 
Oeorge.sand  Monchel  failed  completely, 
and  coneent rations  of  troops  in  the  wood 
south  of  Hangard  were  dispersed.  In 
the  Noyon  sector  the  (lermans,  after  a 
hea\y  bombardment,  attempt  to  regain 
lost  ground  north  of  Mount  Renaud, 
but  are  repulsed.  After  inflicting  heavy 
lo.sses  on  the  enemy  on  the  Abbecourt 
frt)nt  the  Krench  force.s  retire  to  pre- 
pared positions  in  conformity  with 
orders. 

The  British  night  report  states  that  the 
action  of  the  day  was  confined  to  local 
fighting  north  of  Albert  without  change 
in  the  situation.  At  lea.st  ten  German 
divisions  are  reported  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  unsuccessful  attacks  north 
of  the  Sotnme. 

The  German  official  report  states  that  the 
British  and  French  positions  near 
Aniigny  were  penetratecl,  and  that  the 
French  attacks  on  wide  sectors  between 
Monuil  and  Montdidier  broke  down 
with  llea^■y  loss  to  the  French. 

April  7. — According  to  J.,ondon  dispatches 
Berlin  reports  additional  successes  for 
the  German  forces  south  of  the  Oise 
in  the  effort  to  break  through  the 
French  line. 

The  French  night  report  states  that  the 
enemy  attack  near  11  angard  is  checked, 
and  the  troops  concentrated  at  i)oints 
«)n  the  front  north  of  Montdidier  ar(> 
covered  by  artillery-fire.  A  strong 
German  attack  on  the  Meuse  northeast 
of  Hill  344  was  repulsed,  the  enemy 
sulTering  s4>rious  loss.  West  of  Noyon 
a  German  detachment  that  had  gained 
a  footing  in  the  advanced  French 
trenches  was  ejected.  Reims  was 
violently  bombarded  in  the  night. 

The  British  official  report  states  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  captured  was  in- 
creased to  140  in  fighting  south  of  the 
Sonune  and  several  machine  guns 
were  taken.  The  enemy  suffered 
serious  los.ses  in  unsuccessful  counter- 
attacks. Enemy  att^^mpts  against  the 
British  position  at  Bucquoj'  were 
repulsed. 

The  German  official  report  states  that  the 
bombardment  of  Reims  is  continued 
in  rej^risal  for  the  bombardment  of 
German  dugouts.  Violent  artillery- 
duels  are  reported  followed  by  strong 
British  and  French  assaults,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  repulsed  on  the 
Aucre  and  the  A\Te.  French  divisions 
brought  from  other  fronts  storm  the 
western  bank  of  the  Avre,  but  are 
broken  down  after  heavy  losses  in 
tlesp*'rate  hand-to-hand  fighting,  it  is 
claimed.  The  suburbs  of  Chaunj-  and 
French  and  British  positions  near- 
.Vmigny  are  taken  by  the  forces  under 
General  Boehin.  Prisoners  numbering 
1,400  are  reported. 

April  H.  -  Londcm  reports  violent  aetivitj' 
on  the  entire  front  of  more  than  fifty 
miles,  with  a  concentration  by  the 
enemy  near  Coucy  Wood,  where  they 
made  some  gains. 

The  French  official  report  states  that  the 
enemy  pressure  continued  north  of  the 
Ailette  Riv<>r  in  the  region  of  Coucy 
Wood.  The  German  advance  was 
hindered  by  French  advanced  sections 
and  heavy  losses  inflicted  on  the  enemy, 
which  was  in  greath'  superior  numbers. 
Active  artillery  ac^tion  is  reported  on 
the  Somme  front  without  infantry 
movement. 

The  British  official  report  states  that 
their  line  was  slightly  advanced  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Somme  east  of 
Vaire-sous-Corbie.  North  of  the  Somme 
prisoners  and  a  machine  gun  were  cap- 
tured near  Neu^  ille-Vitasse.  Heavy 
enemy  gas  shelling  is  reported  and  in- 
creased artillery  action  along  the  entire 
front  during  the  night,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bucquoy. 

The  German  report  states  that  the  fight- 
I       ing  on  both  sides  of  the  Somme  was 


limited  to  artillery-duels.  Local  British 
attii^'ks  in  Hangard  Wood  and  French 
near  Gri\-esnes  are  repulsed.  The 
number  of  prisoners  is  reported  in- 
creased to  2,0(X). 
An  American  officer  i-eturning  to  the 
American  Headquarters  in  France  from 
the  northern  battle-fields  states  that  so 
far  in  their  otTensive  the  Germans  have 
lost  300, 0(X)  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing. 

April  9. — London  announces  that  in  an 
attack  on  an  eleven-mile  front  from 
(iivenchy  to  La  Bassee  the  (lermans 
drove  in  the  line  held  by  the  British 
and  the  Portuguese  to  a  depth  of  four 
miles  at  one  or  two  points. 
The  British  official  night  report  states 
that  the  enemy,  after  an  intense  bom- 
bardment and  covered  by  a  thick  mist, 
forced  his  way  into  the  Allies'  positii»n 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Neuve  Chapelle, 
Fauquissart,  and  Cardonnerie  Farm, 
and  after  heavy  fighting  throughout 
the  day  succeeded  in  forcing  l)ack  the 
Portuguese  center  and  the  British  on  the 
flanks-  between  Estaires  and  Bac-St. 
^Nlaur.  The  British  held  their  positions 
on  both  banks  of  the  Lys  at  Givenchy 
and  Fleurbaix.  where  there  was  heavy 
fighting.  Richebourg-St.  Vaast  and 
Laventic  have  been  taken  by  the  enemy. 
Severe  fighting  continues  on  the  entire 
front. 
The  French  report  states  that  there  was 
great  artillery  activity  on  both  sides 
without  infantry  action.  Advanced 
French  troops,  in  conformity  Avith 
orders,  successfully  withdraw  to  pre- 
l)ared  positions  southwest  of  the  forest 
of  Coucy  and  south  of  Couey-le-Chateau. 
(Jermau  forces,  kept  constantly  under 
French  artillery-fire  during  the  oper- 
ation, suffer  heavy  losses.  Two  German 
raids  northwest  of  Reims  were  re- 
pulsed. The  Germans  violently  bom- 
bard the  French  positions  north  of 
ISIontdidier.  In  the  region  of  Hangard 
French  fire  prevents  the  enemy  from 
debouching  from  his  lines. 

•  The  German  report  states  that  the 
English  and  Portuguese  positions  were 
penetrated  north  of  La  Bassee  Canal, 
and  the  Fr^ch  troops  thcown  back 
across  the  Oise-Aisne  Canal  between 
Coucy-le-Chateau  and  Braneourt.  The 
British  and  French  positions  in  the 
wood  east  of  Guny  and  *the  heights 
east  of  Coucy-le-Chateau  are  reported 
captured  bj'  storm. 

AMEHICA    AT    THE    FUONT 

April  3. — A  heavy  attack  by  gas  and  high- 
explosive  shells  is  reported  on  the  Amer- 
ican troops  other  than  in  the  Toid  sector, 
continuing  through  the  night  of  April  2. 

April  4. — A  dispatch  to  the  Belgian  Lega- 
tion in  Washington  states  that  King 
Albert  has  conferred  upon  General 
Pershing  the  Belgian  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  Leopold. 

A  disiKitch  from  the  Headquarters  of  the 
American  Army  in  France  states  that 
American  forces  are  now  occupying  a 
sector  on  the  Meuse  Heights  south  of 
Verdun,  and  that  following  a  heavy 
bombardment  the  enemy  raidc^d  one  of 
the  listening-jM>sts.  The  raiders  were 
successfully  checked.  Other  American 
sectors  were  reported  quiet. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  fifteen  more 
.\mericans  have  been  cited  by  the 
French  Army  for  gallantry  in  action, 
the  most  conspicuous  being  Corporal 
Alfred  Helmar,  who  receives  the  Mednille 
Militaire. 

April  7. — A  dispatch  from  the  Headquar- 
ters of  the  American  Army  in  France 
states  that  two  German  raids  on 
sectors  of  the  American  position  west 
of  Toul  were  repulsed  with  enemy 
losses. 

April  9. — The  War  Department  resumes 
the  publication  of  the  casualty  lists  on 


advices  from  S«'cretary  Baker.  The 
latest  list  contains  447  names,  includ- 
ing 18  killed  in  action,  11  deaths  from 
wounds,  4  deaths  from  accidents,  and 
3  from  unknown  causes.  The  se\erely 
wounded  number  103,  slightly  wounded 
241. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    AIR 

April  3. — The  French  official  report  states 
that  on  March  31  and  April  1.  aerial 
squadrons  threw  more  than  13  tons  of 
projectiles  on  railwaj's  and  canton- 
ments at  Ham,  Chauny.  and  Noyon. 
Enemy  cantonments  near  Roye  were 
bombarded  and  attacked  with  machine 
guns  from  a  low  elevation. 
London  reports  that  British  airmen,  in 
intensive  fighting  on  March  2,  downed 
13  German  aircraft  and  put  eight 
out  of  control.  Plight  British  machines 
were  reported  missing. 

April  4. — An  Amsterdam  disi)atch  states 
that    the    Kaiser    has    conferred    upon 

#Baron  von  Riehthofen,  the  (Jerman 
aviator,  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle 
with  Crown  and  Swords.  He  is  cred- 
ited with  75  victories. 

A  dispatch  published  in  an  Amsterdam 
newspaper  states  that  during  the  last 
Allied  raid  on  Coblenz  2(5  persons  were 
killed  and  100  wounded.  *In  the  last 
raid  on  Treves  00  were  killed  and  hun- 
dreds injured.  In  last  week's  raid  on 
Cologne  a  trooj)-tnMn  was  struck  and 
many  killed  and  wounded. 

The  official  aviation  statement,  issued  by 
the  British  War  Office,  states  that  on 
April  3  nine  German  airplanes  were 
shot  down,  three  driven  down  out  of 
control,  and  one  hostile  balloon  de- 
stroyed. Five  British  airplanes  are 
missing. 

April  5. — A  Geneva  dispatch  states  that 
the  recent  British  aerial  raid  on  Cologne 
caused  248  deaths,  half  of  which  were  of 
soldiers  who  were  in  a  railway-train 
bound  for  the  Picardy  front. 

April  7. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
thirteen  German  airplanes  were  brought 
down  by  British  airmen  on  April  6, 
and  eleven  were  disabled.  Two  others 
were  shot  down  by  anti-aircraft  guns. 
Sixteen  British  machines  were  reported 
missing. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    EAST 

April  5. — A  Berlin  dispatch  announces 
that  German  and  Turkish  troops  north- 
east of  Jericho  have  driven  back  British 
forces  that  had  crossed  the  Jordan. 
The  British  official  report  several  days 
ago  stated  that  the  British  troops  had 
withdrawn  in  the  region  of  Es-Salt  after 
achieving  their  objectives. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

April  3. — London  reports  a  sudden  and 
marked  decrease  in  the  losses  to 
British  shipping.  The  British  Admir- 
alty report  for  the  past  week  follows: 
Merchantmen  of  more  than  1,000  tons 
sunk  by  mine  or  submarine,  6;  less 
than  1,600  tons,  7.  Fishing-vessels 
sunk,  5.  Arrivals,  2,410;  sailings,  2,379. 
London  reports  that  the  British  steam- 
ship Conargu  was  torpedoed  in  the 
Irish  Sea  on  March  31.  The  Greek 
steamship  Salaminia  was  sunk  by  gun- 
fire at  about  the  same  time.  The 
Conargiys  crew  got  safely  awaj'  in 
boats,  but  two  were  sunk  by  gun- 
fire. Fifty  men  are  reported  missing 
from  the  two  steamships. 

Rome  reports  that  during  the  week  end- 
ing March  30  German  submarines  sank 
three  Italian  steamships  of  more  than 
1,.500  tons  and  ten  small  sailing- 
vessels. 

A  delayed  dispatch  from  Tokyo  states 
that  Japan  w\\[  turn  over  to  the  United 
States  4.^0,000  tons  of  shipping,  and 
that    1.30,000    tons    will    be    supplied 
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immediately  without  r-onsideration,  ex- 
cept the  chartering  rates  of  the  Allies. 

April  8. — A  dispatch  from  The  Hague 
states  that  the  Belgian  relief  -  ship 
Miniztre  de  l!iinel  de  Naeyer  has  been 
sunk  in  the  North  Sea.  Twelve  per- 
sons were  drowned.  It  is  believed 
that  the  vessel  struck  a  mine. 

THE    CE.VTRAL    POWERS 

April  3. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  Count  Czernin,  the  Austro- 
Ihmgarian  Foreign  Minister,  in  an 
addri'ss  to  a  delegation  of  the  Vienna 
City  Council,  scorns  the  French  and 
Italian  war-aims  and  states  that  he  has 
too  high  an  opinion  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  believe  that  he 
desires  to  separate  Vienna  from  Berlin, 
as  many  have  interpreted  his  speech, 
but  adds  that  "perhaps  President 
Wilson  sees  in  Austria  a  more  favorable 
soil  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  general 
peace." 

April  4. — Erzerum,  the  principal  city'ot 
Turkish  Armenia,  is  captured  bj-  the 
Armenians,  a  dispatch  from  Moscow 
states. 

April  6. — The  bombardment  of  Paris  by 
long-range  guns  is  resumed  in  the  morn- 
ing and"  continues  all  day.  Three  per- 
sons were  wounded. 

April  7. — In  an  official  statement  issued  at 
Constantinople^)y  the  Turkish  War 
Office  it  is  stated  that  the  Turkish 
troops  are  advancing  over  a  wide  area 
in  the  Caucasus,  practically  all  of 
Turkish  Armenia  having  been  cleared 
of  Russians. 
Paris  reports  that  the  bombardment  of 
the  city  by  the  German  long-range  guns 
continues.  There  were  no  casualties. 
The  report  that  one  of  these  guns  ex- 
ploded is  said  to  have  been  confirmed 
from  absolutely  reliable  sources. 

April  9. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that 
French  aviators  discover  the  German 
long-range  gun  mounted  at  Crepy-en- 
Laonnois,  and  that  the  bombing  of  the 
spot  by  airmen  and  the  French  artillery 
is  making  the  handling  of  the  big 
weapon  difficult. 

THE    SITUATION"    IX    KU.SSIA 

April  3. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  the  White  Guards  are  bombard- 
ing Tammerfors,  Finland,  and  that 
Russian  reenforcements  have  reached 
Finland,  taking  up  a  position  on  the 
Kan'lian  front. 

A  Stockholm  dispatch  states  that  the 
White  (Juards  have  captured  the 
eastern  part  of  Tammerfors.  desi)ite 
desperate  resistance,  capturing  1,()()U 
prisoners.  Swedisli  correspondents  re- 
port iiorrihlc  atrocities  practised  by  the 
Jied  (Juards.  ()t1i(;ers  and  many  of  the 
men  of  the  White  Guards  carry  cap- 
sules of  poison  for  use  in  the  event  of 
their  capture. 

The  f()rc(>  landed  at  Mango,  Finland, 
according  t(»  a  Berlin  statement,  com- 
prises 40,(K)()  men.  :i(M)  guns,  and  2,()(K) 
machine  guns. 

April  f). — Art  ottictnl  War-()ffic(>  statem(>nt 
from  Berlin  announces  that  the  (Jer- 
man  forces  in  the  Ukraine  have  taken 
the  Polt^ivji-C'onstantinograd  l{ai!\vay, 
twenty-eight  cars  loaded  with  French 
rifles  and  amiiiunitioii.  and  more  tlian  a 
million  artillery  shells.  Kkatt'ririoslav, 
an  imi)ortarit  ronimercial  and  industrial 
center  on  lh«'  Dtu-iper  Uiver.  "J.")!)  miles 
northeast  of  Odessa,  is  also  said  to 
have  been  captured. 
Japanese  armed  forces  have  l)een  laiid(>d 
at  Vladivostok,  according  to  ?iews 
communicated  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  by  the  American 
Consul,  S«'cretary  Lansing  states. 

April  7. — A  dispatch  from  Moscow  states 
that  Kharkof.  the  capital  of  the 
I)rovin( f    tliat    name,    has    been    de- 


clared to  be  in  a  state  of  siege.  German 
forces  are  approaching.  The  Bol- 
shevik Government  issues  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
first  revolutionary  detachment  at  Orel 
are  traitors,  and  directing  that  they  be 
kept  under  arrest. 

April  S. — Reports  received  by  the  State 
Department  in  Wasiiington  state  that 
the  landing  of  armed  Japanese  and 
British  forces  in  Vladivostok  is  purely 
for  police  duty  to  protect  life  and 
property. 

OPERATIONS    IN    AMERICA 

April  3 — After  a  meeting  of  the  War- 
Council  at  Washington  it  is  announced 
that  every  available  vessel,  even  to 
food  ships,  will  be  utilized  in  rushing 
troops  to  F'rance. 
The  special  board  of  investigation  into 
the  status  of  airplane  production  finds 
that  the  air  program  is  from  three  to 
four  months  behind,  and  that  the  chief 
reason  for  the  delay  has  been  the  many 
changes  in  specifications.  The  first 
requirements  of  the  .(Vrmy  will  be  met 
successfully,  it  is  reported,  and  the 
second  requirement  will  be  in  France 
by  July.  The  Lioerty  Motor  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  success. 

"Spies  should  be  court-martialed,  lined 
up,  and  their  citizenship  ended  by 
bullets,"  former  President  Taft  de- 
clares in  a  speech  before  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Muskogee,  Okla. 

The  Senate  passes  the  new  Liberty  Loan 
Bill,  authorizing  more  war-bonds,  addi- 
tional loans  to  the  Allies  of  $1,500,000.- 
000,  and  an  iiKTease  of  Treasury  in- 
debtedness certificates  from  $4,000,- 
000,000   to   $8,000,000,000. 

April  4. — President  Wilson  signs  the  bill 
authorizing  the  Third  Liberty  Loan,  the 
House  having  accepted  minor  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate.  The  amount  is 
$3,000,000,000,  with  the  right  to  accept 
oversubscriptions. 

To  speed  up  the  ship-building  program, 
the  War-Industries  Board  issues  orders 
to  steel  mills  and  fabricating  plants 
to  make  100  per  cent,  deliveries  on  all 
orders  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration for  steel  shi*plants. 

Dr.  Isaac  Straus,  a  chemist  and  publicist 
who  came  to  New  York  in  1914  with 
Dr.  Dernburg;  Dr.  C.  O.  Bertling.  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Muck,  and  nineteen 
other  enemy  aliens  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  internment-t^amp  at  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. 

Lieutenants  R.  F.  Ives,  of  Chicago.  Carl 
K.  Ekstrand,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
Russell  M.  Dwiggins,  of  Waynetown, 
Ind.,  are  killed  in  aviation  accidents 
at  Ellington  Field,  Houston,  Te.xas. 

Rodman  Law.  a  brother  of  Ruth  Law. 
attached  to  the  Fifth  Aero  Squadron, 
jumps  from  an  airplane  at  San  Antonio. 
Texas.,  when  at  a  height  of  2.'>VA)  feet, 
and  lands  safely  with  a  parachute. 

Washington  announces  that  nine  billion 
dollars  is  the  approximate  cost  to  the 
Unit<>d  States  for  one  year  of  war,  half 
of  which  has  gone  to  her  allies  in  loans. 

Ai)ril  f). — Dr.  Carl  Muck,  former  leader  of 
{\\v  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  who.se 
case  has  been  under  consideration  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  Wash- 
ington, is  ordered  interned  as  an 
enemy  ali(>n. 
All  the  woolen-mills  in  the  country  are 
ordered  to  hold  their  looms  in  readi- 
ness for  service  for  the  Government 
from  now  until  July  I  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  cloth  for  uniforms. 

April  ((.-Before  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience  in  Haltiuiore.  President  Wilson 
(l(>clar(>s  that  the  nation  stands  united 
for  a  war  to  victory  and  the  use  of  force 
to  tlu'  utmost. 
Mobilization  onlers  for  the  first  contin- 
gi>nt  of  (lie  New  National  .\rmv,  calling 
for  ir)().()()()  Mien  instead  of  <»().(KK),  are 


sent  out  by  the  War  Department  to  the 
adjutant-generals  in  all  States.  The 
men  will  report  at  the  training-camps 
during  the  five  days  beginning  April  26. 
A  dispatch  from  Boston  states  that 
Dr.  Muck  starts  in  custody  of  Federal 
deputy  marshals  for  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
Ga.,  where  he  is  to  be  interned. 

April  8.— Brig.-Gen.  C.  C.  W^illiams  is 
ordered  to  Washington  to  relieve 
Brig.-Gen.  Charles  B.  Wheeler,  who  will 
go  to  France  as  ordnance  officer  with 
General  Pershing. 

April  9.— It  is  announced  that  S3o,000,- 
000  has  been  sul>scribed  to  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  bj'  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  Of  this  amount 
.$2.">,000,(X)0  vvnll  go  into  the  corpora- 
tion's treasury  while  $10,000,000  will 
be  offered  to  its  employees  on  the  in- 
stalment plan. 
The  statement  made  by  George  Creel 
in  his  speech  before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  American  Lecturers,  in  which 
he  stated  that  "he  was  proud  that  his 
country  had  never  made  any  prepara- 
tion for  war,"  results  in  a  storm  of  pro- 
test in  Congress.  Senator  Penrose 
leads  the  attack  on  the  Chairman  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Information  and  re- 
moval is  suggested. 

FOREIGN 

April  9. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
leave  to  introduce  the  Government's 
man-power  bill,  which  provides  for  con- 
scrii)tion  in  Ireland,  is  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  299  to 
80.  Irish  Nationalists  protest  that 
the  bill  can  never  be  put  into  effect. 
The  Dublin  Corporation  warns  the 
Government  against  disastrous  revolts 
if  any  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  con- 
scription in  Ireland. 
A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  Bolo  Pasha, 
who  was  yesterday  reprieved,  is  said 
to  have  made  sensational  disclosures 
concerning  German  propaganda  in 
France. 

DOMESTIC 

April  3. — Zero  temperature  is  reported  at 
several  points  in  Montana  and  snow 
has  been  falling  for  three  days  at 
Billings. 

Finding  that  Swift  &  Company  violated 
Food  Administration  regulations,  the 
Federal  Food  Board  reconmiends  that 
the  company  be  forbidden  to  dis- 
tribute eggs  through  its  New  York 
branch  for  thirty  days,  and  that  the 
company  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross 
its  excess  charges  to  the  public,  amount- 
ing to  $().0()0. 

A  dispatch  from  Milwaukee  states  that 
incomplete  returns  indicate  that  Irvine 
L.  Lenroot,  Republican,  has  been 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
by  a  majority  over  Joesph  E.  Da  vies, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  of  more 
than  10,000.  Victor  L.  Berger,  Social- 
ist, ran  approximately  35,(XX)  behind 
Davies. 

April  7. — The  Post-office  Department  at 
Washington  announces  that  the  New 
York  -  Philadelphia  -  Washington  aerial 
mail-service  will  start  not  later  than 
May  If). 

April  9. — Washington  dispatches  state  that 
a  slight  eartlujuake  siiock  is  felt. 


No,  She  Didn't  Tell.— With  a  stormy 
look  on  his  face,  the  nuister  of  the  house 
waylaid  the  .servant  in  the  kitchen. 

"  Look  here,"  he  began,  angrily,  "  how 
dare  you  tell  my  wife  what  time  I  came 
home  this  morning  after  I  told  you  not  to?" 

The  Irish  girl  eyed  him  steadily. 

"  Shure  an'  Oi  didn't,"  she  replied 
calmly.  "  She  asked  me  pvvhat  toime 
yez  came  in,  an'  Oi  only  tovvld  hir  that  Oi 
was  too  busy  get  tin'  the  breakfast  ready 
to  look  at  the  clock." — Tit-Hits. 
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You're  smoke-set  for  keeps  if 
you  pick  P.  A.  for  your  pal! 

You're  going  to  blow  off  your  smokeappetite  to  the  realest  bit  of  tobacco 
satisfaction  you  ever  stumbled  against  quick  as  you  and  Prince  Albert  hook  up! 
Bet-your-bottom-dollar  on  that! 

For,  quality  lets  you  in  on  the  full  joys  of 
P.  A.  without  putting  your  taste  or  tongue  into 
training!  P,  A.  quality  gets  the  flavor,  fragrance, 
coolness  right  there  instantly!  And,  you  catch  it — 
and  hang  on  to  r7  because  it  heaves  into  the  discard 
every  kick  you  ever  made  against  a  jimmy  pipe. 

P.  A.  quality  is  a  smoking-smash-all-by-itself 
— but  realize  that  behind  it  is  Prince  Albert's 
patented  process  that  cuts  out  hite  and  parch! 
You  can  puff  at  a  traffic-trot  or  speed-at-sixty — 
P.  A.  won't  bite — it  can't  bite! 

Nnce  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

just  makes  smoking  what  you  always  wished  it 
might  be — a  constant  2 4 -hour  delight!  Because, 
no  matter  how  much  of  the  gladgoods  you  get 
away  with  per  day,  you're  keen  for  more!  And, 
every  time  you  fire-up  you  do  some  mental  figur- 
ing that  proves  P.  A.  "tastes  just  a  little  better 
than  that  last  whack!"   And,  so  on! 

You're  in  for  a  spell-of-sport  that'll  knock  into  a  cocked 
hat  the  classiest  smokesession  you  ever  ordered  through  a 
smokeshop  I  For,  Prince  Albert's  quality  will  show  you 
smokekinks  that  have  made  men  everywhere,  and  in  all 
walks  of  life  talk  Prince  Albert  and  smoke  Prince  Albert! 

P.  A  certainly  will  do  a  pretty  cleve'r  Job  for  you, 
all  right!     Quit  plaguing  yourself ! 

Prince  Albert  awaits  your  call  everywhere  to- 
bacco is  sold,  Toppy  red  bags,  tidy  red  tins 
and  handsome  full  pound  and  full  half-pound 
tin  humidors ;  and,  that  classy,  full  pound  crys- 
tal glass  humidor  with  sponge  moistener  top  that 
keeps  the  tobacco 
in  such  perfect 
condition. 
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Tobacco  Co. 
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SHOE 


SHOE  economy  de- 
pends on  what  you 
get,  not  on  what 
you  pay.  The  Florsheim 
Shoe  gives  full  value  for 
every  dollar  you  invest — 
style  and  quality  that 
satisfy  from  first  to  last 
day's  wear. 

Eight  to  twelve  dollars;  reason- 
ably   priced,   value  considered. 

Ask  for  The  Florsheim 
Shoe — see  the  Styles  of 
the  Times.  Booklet  of  Mil- 
itary  scenes   on   request. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.S.A. 

The  More  land — 

Tan  or  Black 
— Fits  the 
ankle  and 
hugs  the 
heel. 

Look  for 
name 
in  shoe. 
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years     wi-   have   ln-eii   paviii'i^  onr  rii(itonier« 

ic    liiKtiertt    returns  r«>nsiKtrnt  with    conservative 

etho<l9.     Fintt    inoriga^'e    loans    nf    $20u  and    up 

liii'li   we  ran  reroiiniien*!  after  the  nuist  thon.uph 

t,f..(...rj.      I'le,,s»-   ;,-k  I..r   l...;.„   |.,-t  No. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels: 

"Nolhlnir  in  morr  lmr»ortnnt  than  the  prfsorvntion  of  tlio  nmral  and 
Ithyntral  h«!alth  of  our  Holdierti  iuifl  Mailorti,  and  I  nm  Hurc  that  thia 
b(K)k  will  pcrffirm  a  rt-al  patriotic  service  to  the  country.  ...  I  iim 
Impronaed  with  tho  atralKhtforward  and  practical  advico  and  informa- 
tii>n  whtch'it  containii." 

HEALTH 

FOR  THE 

SOLDIER..0SAILOR 

Hi/  ruor.  InviN(i  FisiiKK  ()/■  )'iilr  I  III  II  isiti/.  ClininiiiiH 
Hygiene  Hffcrmri'  Hoard  of  the  Lifv  Kxtvnxion 
Institute  (irhirh  itirludea  the  Siiroeoiix-Grnerdl  i>/ 
the  ArmU'i'i'l  Xnrii)  <niil  I'.i  t.yst.  I,»m.\n  Kisk.M.I)., 
Mediciil  Ihnitiir,  lAfr  IColtnaiini  limtitiitr. 
Packed  with  Information  on 


Camp  Life 
Alcohol 
Tobacco 
Outdoor  Livinf 
Outdoor  Slreping 
Constipation 

Proper  Carriare  of  the  Bodf 
Nrcettily  lor  Cleanlincu 
Mental  Poise 
The  Venereal  Peril 
Care  of  the  Keet 
Deep  Breathinc 
Quantitr  and  Quality  of  Food 
Required 


Poisons 

Tea  and  Coffee 

Care  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums 

The  Follr  of  Worry 

Parasites 

Housinn 

Clothing 

Classification    of    Foods — Fuel, 

Building,  and  Regulating 

Diets 
Drug  Hahils 
Colds 
Activity 
Work.  Plar.  "d  Sleep 


As  II  (fifl  to  ft  friciiil  or  rrliilive  in  tlu>  Army  or  Ntivy 
lliJN  little  twM.k  will  prove  of  fur  reueliiim  value  In 
preHerviiiif  tin-  heiillli  iiiid  even  life  Itself.  All  royiil- 
tieitnn  lhi»  liook  f/o  info  the  philanthropic  work  of 
the  Life  K.rteti.iiou  Institute. 

Khaki  cloth,  pock»t-tize,  60c  net;  pottpaid,  64c 
FUNK   &  WAGNALLS   COfVIPANY.   NEW  YORK 


WHAT  EACH  ONE  OK  IS,  ACCORDING 

TO  INCOMES,  SHOl  LD  CON'IHIBUTE 

TO  THE  COST  OF  THE  WAR 

WHAT  the  real  share  of  each  American 
citizen  would  he  in  the  cost  of  the 
war,  provided  the  burden  of  it  were  api)or- 
tioned  e(iuital)ly  according  to  incomes,  is  a 
question  which  many  persons,  including 
economic  specialists,  ha\'e  been  weighing 
seriously  since  wo  became  particii)ants  in 
the  great  conflict.  One  of  the  aft«'mpts 
made  to  answer  the  question  in  detail 
and  specifically  has  just  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company  as  a  comj)ilation  made  by  its 
statistical  department.  The  compilation, 
is  given  herewith,  with  a  table  based  on 
certain    estimates    as    to    costs.       During 


For  the  second  year  of  the  war  our  ex- 
penditures are  estimated  at  about  15  bil- 
lion dollars.  Assuming  that  customs  and 
e.\cise  ta.\es  will  produce  13^  billions,  this 
would  leave  about  13  3  2  billions  to  be 
raised  from  bond  sales  and  income  taxes. 
The  purpose  of  the  compilation  is  to 
"determine  how  this  burden  of  133^  bil- 
lion dollars  shall  be  prorated  among  the 
jMople  of   the   United   States." 

For  a  full  tinderstanding  of  the  following 
table,  the  writer  of  the  Xvxi  in  the  pamphlet 
points  out  interesting  facts  in  the  condi- 
tions that  confront  us.  While  it  is  es- 
tiinat<'d  that  the  savings  of  the  nation, 
available  for  reinvestment  in  various  forms, 
"will  amount  to  .something  like  18  billion 
dollars  during  the  coming  year,"  it  is 
thought  that  at  least  8  billion  dollars  out 


Column  I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Averase 

Pereentapte 

Amount 

Number 

Total 

Total 

Family  Income  Group 

Family 

Contributable 

Contribut- 

of Families 

Income  of 

Contributable 

Income 

by  Each 

able  by  Kach 

in  Each 

FamiUes  in 

by  FamiUes  in 

Family 

Family 

Group 

Kach  Group 

Each  Group 

Under  $850* 

7.288.000' 

$4,703,217,000 

$102,773,000 

$780    —          910 

S850 

9.60 

$82 

3,590,000 

3,0.51,500,000 

294,380,000 

911    —       1,040 

1,000 

9.90 

99 

3,525,000 

3.525,000,000 

348,975,000 

1.041    —       1,170 

1,100 

10.30 

113 

2,737.000 

3,010,700,000 

309,281,000 

1,171     —       l,.30O 

1,250 

10.80 

135 

2.262.000 

2,827,500,000 

305,370,000 

1,301    —       1,430 

1.350 

11  20 

151 

1.826,000 

2.465,100,000 

275,726,000 

1,431     —        1,500 

1,500 

11.70 

175 

1.602.000 

2,403,000,000 

280,.350,000 

1,561    —       1,090 

1,600 

12.20 

195 

1,228,000 

1,964,800,000 

239,460.000 

1,691     —        1,820 

1.750 

12  60 

220 

710,000 

1.242,500,000 

156.200  W) 

1,821    —       l,9.iO 

1,900 

13.20 

251 

475,000 

902,500,000 

119.225.000 

1,951    —       2,080 

2,000 

13  50 

270 

385.000 

770,000,000 

103.950.000 

2,081    —       2,210 

2,150 

14  00 

301 

306,000 

675,900,000 

92.106.000 

2,211    —       2.340 

2,275 

14  50 

330 

243,000 

552,825,000 

80,190,000 

2.341    —       2,470 

2,400 

15.00 

360 

189.000 

453,600,000 

68,040.000 

2,471    —       2,600 

2,550 

15  40 

393 

142.000 

362.100.000 

55,806,000 

2,601    —       2,860..... 

2,750 

16.10 

443 

200,000 

.550,000,000 

88,600.000 

2,861    —       3,000 

3,000 

16  90 

507 

167,000 

501.000,000 

84,669,000 

3,001    —       4.000 

3,500 

18.80 

658 

85.000 

297,500,000 

55,930.000 

4,001    —       5,000 

4„500 

22.40 

1,008 

72,000 

324.000.000 

72.576.000 

5,001     —       6,000 

5,500 

25.80 

1,419 

52.000 

286.000.000 

73,788,000 

6,001    —       7.000 

6,500 

29.40 

1,911 

36,500 

237.250.000 

69,751.000 

7,001    —       8,000 

7,500 

32.80 

2,400 

26,500 

i98,750  000 

65,190.000 

8.001     —       0,000..      . 

8.500 

36.40 

3,094 

20.000 

170.000.000 

61.880,000 

9,001     —      10,000 

9.500 

40.00 

3,800 

15,500 

147.250,000 

58.900,000 

10,001     —      15,000 

12,.5p0 

42.00 

5,250 

45.309 

566,362.000 

237,872,000 

15,001     —      20,000 

17,500 

45  00 

7,870 

22.618 

395.815,000 

178.003.000 

20,001     —      25,000 

22,500 

46  50 

10,460 

12  953 

291,442  000 

135  488000 

25  001     —     30  000 

27,500 

48.00 

13.200 

8.055 

221,512,000 

106.326,000 

30,001     —     40,000 

35,000 

51.00 

17.850 

10.068 

352,380,000 

179,713,000 

4(^001     —     50,000 

■    45,000 

,55.50 

25.000 

5.611 

252,495  000 

140,275,000 

.50,001     —      60,000 

.55,000 

59.10 

32.500 

3.021 

199,1.55,000 

117,682.000 

60,001     —      70,000 

65,000 

61  ,50 

40,000 

2,548 

105,620.000 

101.920,000 

70,001     —     S0,(K)O 

75,000 

64.00 

48,000 

1.787 

134,025,000 

85,776,000 

SO.OOl     —     90,000 

8,5,000 

64.70 

.55,000 

1,422 

120,870,000 

78,210,000 

90.001     —    100,000.  .  .,. 

95,000 

66  30 

63,000 

1,074 

102,030.000 

67,662.000 

100,001     —    1.50.(«)0 

123,000 

69tlO 

85,000 

2,900 

356.700,000 

246,500.000 

1,50,001     —    200,000 

174,000 

71.50 

124,400 

1.284 

2-23,416,000 

15'(>,7>9,000 

200,001   •—    250,000 

225,000 

72  20 

162,500 

726 

16;!,350,000 

1 17,975,000 

2.50,001     —   300,000 

277,000 

73  00 

202,210 

4§& 

118,279,000 

86,343,000 

300,001     —   400,000 

345,(MK) 

73  70 

254,400 

161,805,000 

119,313,000 

400,001    .—   500,000 

44.S,000 

74  50 

.333,700 

245 

10i),760,000 

81,756,000 

500,0111     —1,000,000 

6.S3,()00 

7.) ,  20 

513,800 

376 

256,770,000 

193,18)J,000 

1,0(K),001     —1,, 500,000 

1.106, (KM) 

76  tX) 

840,500 

97 

107,2,82,000 

Sl,.52S,db0 

1,. 500,001     —2,000,000 

1,701,000 

76  70 

1,305,500 

42 

71,442,000 

54,831,000 

2,000,001     — 3,000,IH)0 

2,459,0(K) 

77  .50 

1 ,1K)5,700 

34 

83.f>06,000 

64,793,000 

3,000,001     -■4,0(K).000 

3,4.')9,(X)0 

78.20 

2,706,600 

14 

48,426,W)0 

37,.892,00O 

4,000,001     —5,000,000 

4,514,(H)0 

79  00 

3,566,000 

9 

40,626.000 

,32,l>»4,000 

,5.000,001        and  over 

10,2.H4,000 

79.70 

8,20 1, oOO 

10 

102,840,000 

82,015,000 

Hi'P()rt('<l  iion-taxalilc  lucomed  not  api)ortionc 
coiitriliulahlc 

tl  in  reports— 5 

07i  estimated 

2,(XX),000,000 

1,000,000,000 

I'amilv  (liiortM  and  individuals — their  cstims 

ited  total  incom 

C8  and  ability 

27.301.199 

$;»8.2.50,000,000 

$7,250,000,000 

CoiipoKATioN.s  and  other  1)usines.i  eiiterpris 
comes  and  ability  to  contrilnite  after  divufe 

"S— their  estimi 
nd  distributions 
nt  realizable  tfi 

kted  total  in- 

11.750.000.000 

2,750.000.000 

Total  I'stimated  national  ineumc  and  aniou 

crcfrom 

$50,000,003,000 

$10,000,000,000 

Banks — tlie  share  of  the  burden  whieh  they  | 
not  the  e.>*liinated  jM-ak-load.  but  a  conserv 

)rol)ably  must  e 
Uive  estimate  i 

arry.    This  is 
f  the  average 

nunimuni  burden 

3„5OO,OO0.00O 

M'^timat^^d  reeeiptj*  from  dir(*ct  taxation  a 

id  Inrnd  sales.  . 
■h  as  customs,  c: 

$I3„500,IXIO,000 

I'lstiinaled  receipts  from  indireel  taxes,  sui 

(cise  taxes,  sta 

mp  taxes,  includ 

ing  sundry  receipts . 

1,500.(H)0,000 

Post  of  Second  Year  of  the  \\ 

$15,000,000,000 

.1  ,.f  MHlivi.l.ml.. 

now  TO  I'SK  THE  TAHLE:  Find  your  income  in  Cohinin  I.  MuUi|ily  this  by  the  "  percentaRe  coidributable,"— Column  III. 
The  result  is  the  total  ainoinit  which  you  .should  contribute  ilurinu  a  year.  l)e<luct  the  amount  which  you  |>ay  in  taxes — the  re- 
mainder is  the  amount  of  I.itx'rty  Honds  which  you  should  buy  from  income  duriiiK  a  year. 

Illustration:    $.5,000  income  Less  tax.  say  $.S0     I     $10,IKK)  income.  Less  tax,  say  $675 

$5,000  X  22. 4':'o  -  11.120      Bonds  to  be  bouKht  $1,040    I     $10,000  X  40%  =  $4,000      Bonds  to  be  bought  $3,325 


the  first  year  the  expenditures  of  our 
(lovt>Bnment  nro  taken  as  having  b(>en 
something  over  9 '  •_>  billion  dollars,  or  more 
than  fourteen  tinu'S  the  averag(<  e.\i)endi- 
tures  of  tho  seven  years  previous  to  the 
war.  Nearly  one-half  these  expenditures 
are  rei)resented  by  advanci>s  to  our  Allies. 


of  this  amount  "must  be  permitted  to  n^ 
main  invested  in  the  form  of  increased 
working  capital,  or  must  be  used  to  provide 
for  capital  exi)enditures  essential  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  pt^ople  of  the 
country."  This  would  leave  about  10 
billion  dollars  which  could  be  counted  upon 
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lOlteyHost  B^auitnuCar  in  America. 


EFFICIENCY— that  is  the  watchword  of 
today.  It  means  speed.  It  means  the  elim- 
ination of  all  waste  in  time  and  effort.  It 
means  the  coTelation  of  brain  and  muscle 
in  making  each  minute  aproductive minute. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  Great  War,  we  must 
introduce  this  doctrine  into  every  phase 
of  our  daily  life.  As  a  nation,  we  must 
learn  to  challenge  each  tick  of  the  clock 
and  insist  that  it  register  Action. 

In  this  connection,  please  remember  that  the 
automobile  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
Time  and  Labor  saving  devices  that  has 
ever  been  developed.  It  has  become  the 
pacemaker  of  modern  progress  and  to 
eliminate  it  would  mean  to  turn  back  the 
calendar  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  every  profession  and  every  field  of  busi' 
ness  you  will  find  the  motor  car  perform- 
ing  its  work  with  economy  and  dispatch. 

It  carries  thousands  of  executives  to  and 
from  their  offices  each  day.  It  permits 
them  to  keep  appointments  on  the  dot.  It 
multiplies  their  usefulness  and  broadens 


their  scope  of  activities  like  no  other  form 
of  transportation. 

From  a  purely  utilitarian  standpoint  the 
automobile  is  as  necessary,  and  quite  as 
dependable,  as  the  telephone.  It  is  stand- 
ard field  equipment  of  every  aggressive 
American  business  man  and  to  employ  it 
is  not  merely  good  judgment,  but  a 
patriotic  duty  as  well. 

So,  by  all  means,  get  a  motor-car — for  your- 
self and  Uncle  Sam.  Any  car  is  better 
than  a  slow,  overcrowded  "trolley,"  but 
common  sense  will  dictate  the  v/isdom  of 
buying  a  good  one  while  you  are  about  it. 

Take  up  the  matter  in  the  same  careful 
way  that  you  select  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  your  office  or  factory.  Look  for 
enduring  quality  -rather  than  mere  price. 
Buy  a  manufacturer's  reputation  rather 
than  four  wheels  and  a  painted  body. 

If  you  make  your  selection  on  this  basis,  we 
are  quite  content  to  abide  by  the  result. 
If  you  search  for  motor  car  quality  you 
must  find  the  Paige. 


PAIGE-DETROIT     MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY,      DETROIT,      MICH. 


Tn- 
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Grinnell  Quality  Gloves 

Grinnell  Gloves  look  better,  wear  better  and 
feel  better  because  they  are  better.  Only  the 
very  best  materials  enter  into  them — only  the 
most  skilled  leather  w^orkers  make  them. 

The  GRINNELL  name,  for  60  years,  has  been 
a  guarantee  of  superlative  glove  value. 

There  .re  more  than  600  styles— for  men,  women  and 
children  -for  work,  street  wear,  dress,  motoring,  army 
and  viation  anc'  every  other  conceivable  purpose.  And 
every  one  of  them,  irrespective  of  style  or  price,  is  made 
up  to  the  exacting  Grinnell  standard. 


Styl 


Despite  the  world-wide  leather  shortage,  we  maintain  the 
famous  Grinnell  quality.  Insist  upon  genuine  Grinnells. 
Look  for  the  name  Grinnell— its  there  for  your  protection. 

*a   RrkrtL-    FRFF    Writefor  our  new  1918  Style  Book.    Ask 
C   JJUOIV.    1  IXI  <l  I    your    dealer   to   show    you   "Limp-Kuff." 
If  he  does  not  have  it  in  stock  send  us  his  name,  state  size  glove  you 
wear  and  we  will  send  a  pair  tor  your  inspection,  charges  prepaid. 

MORRISON-RICKER  MFG.  CO.,  154   Broad  St.,  Grinnell,  Iowa 

Griimell 

—    Gloves    — 


'Best  for  every  purpose" 


Garden  Planning 


An  inpjrponsi  ve  book  giving  f  nil  ili- 
rec lions  for  l:iyins  out  and  planting 
all  sorts  and  sizes  of  gardens,  with 
niimeroiH  designs  for  flower  beds 
and  borders.  1  )ireciions  clear  and 
simple^niany  illustrations  from 
actu.il  pliolograplis.  i2mo,  cloth, 
fiDifnt^  lift  .  hv  jn'iil;  t)7  cfnts 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


With  Jellicoe  in  the 
North  Sea 

A  tlirillini;  stop.'  for  l>o\-s  by  Capt. 
iM.iiik  H.  Shaw.  I>ef(ril)cs  tliclife  of  a 
Tiiiilshi|>nian  in  the  Kritish  navy  from 
ih^'  opening  of  the  i>resenl  war  to  the 
uTvAi  nayal  battle  of  Dogger  Rank. 
l-'uU  of  adventure  and  heroism.  iMrge, 
floth-hnjind  book  u-ith  four  color  plates, 
ft. so  net:  bv  mail  ii.62.  FTNK  & 
\\A(;N'  ALLS  COM  P.\NV.  New  York. 


American  Photography  says:  "The  entire  photOKraphic  fraternity 
owes  thanks  to  the  author  of  this  work." 

Successful  Photography 

If  yoii  want  to  experience  the  fascination  of  successful  photog- 
raphy— know  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  takiiiR  good  pictures 
and  developing  and  printing  them  yourself  with  the  greatest  success, 
let  this  |)rii<ti(al  and  helpful  work  be  Nour  guide  and  iiislructor. 

CASSELL'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

In   Two    Handsome   Three-Quarter    Leather  Volumes 

A  priielcss  help  for  the  ariiati  ur  (ainera-fiitliusia.st  or  the  professional  photographer.  AnytlliiiK  and 
everythiiiK  you  want  to  know  about  tiiis  .sulijetrt  you  can  find  instantly  in  these  vohiiiies.  They  cover 
the  entire  field  of  phot  ograpbii- knowledge  with  2.S00  desiriptiveartioles.4S4'explanatory  drawings  and  <lia- 
granis,  an<l  niauv  fi(ll-i>age  plates.     This  work  explains  the  "how"  and  "why"  of  practical  photography. 


PRACTICAL   FUNDAMENTALS 

It  explains  the  inanagemeni  of  all  chemicals — 
tank  work — fixing  solutions  -<levlopinK — printing 
— managing  light  <ondilions  -getting  correct  cx()o- 
8ure.  backgrounds,  etc.  It  dccrihes  thi-  hest 
niethtxls  for  flashlight  work— night  photOKrai)hy 
— Ijortraituri — group  i)ictures— architectural  pho- 
tography— photogr.iphinK  animals,  plants,  the 
heavens,  etc.  It  informs  you  on  the  expert  de- 
tails of  using  shutters,  lenses,  etc.  —  changing 
photographs  to  line  drawings — etc.  And  it  covers 
all  other  branches  of  this  great  subject. 

lUntntt  111  luo  fmitttiome  lolttntes,  Ihrrf-tjuiittrr  U 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


FASCINATING    EXPERIMENTS 

To  all  its  i>ractiral  an<l  necessary  information,  this 
work  adds  huntl reels  of  fascinating  descriptions  of 
such  things  as  double  exi>osures — piecing  negatives 
—  automatic  (ihotograidiy —  photoRraiiliing  tires,  lirc- 
works,  clouds,  fish,  etc.— photogrnphy  with  micro- 
scope, mirror,  kites  and  bnlloons,  etc. — night  photog- 
raphy— and  many  other  tricks,  experiments,  and 
freaks  of  i>hotogra|>hy  that  atTiird  so  much  interest 
and  entrrt.-iinment. 

This  grcnt  work  is  written  by  leading  experts  and 
npeiialists  in  the  photoKra|>liic  world  and  it  is  an  au- 
thoritv  upon  which  you  can<lepend. 

"There  is  no  photographic  topic  on  which  we  have 
had  o«-casion  to  consult  the  ('yclo|>edia  t>n  which  wc 
have  not  found  valuiible  and  thorough  informa- 
tion."-— .twi^riniM  I'hittutraphy. 

fthrr,  f>ri'fusfty  illu.\tr,itrit.     Vrite  Jr.. 50,  postp*lid 

354-360  Fourth   Avenue,   New  York 


as  available  to  the  Government  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Of  this  amount  it  is 
assumed  V)y  the  writer  that  about  2?4 
billion  dollars  will  be  contributed  by  cor- 
porations and  about  7^4  billion  dollars  by 
indi\  iduals.  The  remaining  3^2  billions 
required  by  the  Govermnent,  therefore, 
"will  have  to  l>e  provided  through  the 
form  of  loans  from  the  banks."  The 
purpose  of  the  pamphlet  is  equitably  to 
apj)orlion  the  burden  of  the  734  billion 
dollars  that  will  have  to  be  provided  by 
indi\iduals.  With  .this  object  in  view, 
the  statisticians  of  the  trust  company  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  income-tUx  returns 
for  lOl.'j-lOlO,  and  of  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income 
among  faitiilies.  It  was  on  the  basis  of 
these  statistics  that  the  foregoing  was  pre- 
pared. It  is  believed  that  the  table  "in- 
dicates with  a  close  approximation  to  ac- 
curacy how  much  of  a  given  income  any 
one  should  contribute  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Government  in  order  to  carry  his  fair 
share  of  the  financial  burden  of  the  war." 
Folltjwing  are  other  points  brought  out  in 
th(>  i)ami)hlet: 

"The  studj'  brings  out  tlie  very  interest- 
ing fa<''t,  that,  while  a  few  rich  families 
have  ineojnes  aggregating  a  large  amount, 
\('t  approximately  ITy  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
come of  the  27  million  odd  families  into 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
grouped  is  recei^'ed  by  families  having  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2, .500  a  year,  while  85 
]>er  cent,  of  the  total  income  is  n^ceived  by 
families  having  incomes  of  .f9,.")00  or  less. 
The  27  million  families  have  incomes  rang- 
ing from  under  ."^S.IO  to  incomes  ranging 
o\(T  $.").000,000.  A  person  or  family  with 
the  smaller  income  would  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  .$82  or  less — or,  say,  about  10 
j)er  cent,  of  his  income.  From  this  amount 
tlu>  percentage  rises,  until  the  man  having 
the  larger  inctmie  finds  that  his  share  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  per  cent,  of  his 
income.  By  rt^ference  to  the  table  it  is 
possible  for  any  One  having  an  income  rang- 
ing between  these  two  amounts  to  deter- 
mine quickly  the  amount  which,  theoreti- 
cally, he  should  be  prepared  to  turnover  to 
the  GovernnuMit,  either  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
or  in  i)iirchasing  Liberty  Bonds. 

"The  response  to  previous  loans  bps 
shown  great  loyalty  and  enthusiasm,  but 
we  are  settling  down  now  to  th»>  long  grii\d, 
and  etttering  a  time  when  sober  calculation 
is  the  part  of  wisdofn.  The  first  reaction 
to  a  study  of  the  table  is  that  the  chargt.< 
against  inconu^s  is  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
Further  study  and  reflection  bring  one 
to  the  definite  conclusion  that,  on  •thu 
a\'erage,  st)mething  like  this  must  be  cfonc 
if  the  Goveriunent  is  to  be  provided  with 
the  means  to  push  the  war  to  an  early  and 
successful  termination.  In  the  words  of 
l*r«*sident  ('l»>veland,  'It  is  a  condition  and 
not  a  theory  which  confronts  us."  Shall 
we  not  have  the  courage  to  do  our  share? 
"There  are  several  things  which  it  is 
imj)()rtaiit  to  keep  iu  mind.  In  the  first 
pl.ace,  the  calculations,  except  for  incomes 
below  .$S.")0,  are  bas(>d  on  family  incomes. 
This  seems  fair,  becaust<  most  of  us  live 
iu  families  aiul  j)erforct>  think  and  a«t 
in  terms  of  family  income  and  out^o. 
It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  an 
individual  without  family  responsibilities 
can  coiitrihut(<  proportionatelx  more  fr(>ni 
a  gi\»'u  iiicomt>  than  the  head  of  a  family 
can  contribute,  or  than  a  given  family 
group  having  the  same  income  can  con- 
tribute. 

"Then,  again,  it  should  be  borin>  in  niiiu! 
that  the  calculations  are  based  on  living 
conditions  as  they  are  found  in  one  of  our 
great  Kast«>rn  cities,  where  rents  are  high 
and  m>arly  all  artides  of  food  an>  neces- 
sarily enhanced  in  pric(>  by  hea\y  trans- 
l)orlation  ami  distribution  charges.  There- 
fore, if  the  reader  is  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
smaller  cities  or  of  a  rural  community 
favorably  locat(>d  to  obtain  the  n<>cessaries 
of  life  at  a  lower  cost,  he  will  I'md  that  h« 


can,  without  doubt,  make  considerably 
larger  savings  out  of  a  given  income  than 
the  table  would  indicate. 

"It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
is  a  table  of  averages.  Necessarily,  the 
amounts  given  as  contributable  will  not 
fit  the  exact  amount  which  each  family 
group  should  contribute,  but  on  the  aver- 
age the  proiM)rtionato  amount  nmst  b(> 
contributed  if  the  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  to  be  met.  While  a  few  rich 
families  have  incomes  aggregating  a  largi; 
amount,  yet  ai)pro.\-imately  75  per  cent,  ot 
the  family  income  is  received_  by  thos<! 
having  incomes  of  less  than  $2,500  a  year, 
while  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  is 
received  by  families  Shaving  incomes  of 
$9,500  or  less." 

THE  CHANGES  OF  FIVE  YEARS  IN 
OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Within  five  years  our  exports  to  foreign 
countries  "have  considerably  more  than 
doubled,"  says  liradstreet's,  and  our  im- 
ports in  the  same  period  have  increased 
nearly  65  per  cent.  That  paper,  in  an 
effort  to  depict  the  marked  up  and  down — 
mostly  up — movements  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, presents  in  a  table  the  values  in 
millions  of  dollars  of  both  exports  and 
imports  of  leading  products  by  calendar 
years  from  1913 — the  year  preceding  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Great  War — down  to 
and  including  1917,  in  so  far  as  detailed 
records  for  them  have  become  available: 

Exports  and  Imports  in  Millions  op  Dollars— Five 
FiQVRBS  Omitted 

Calendar  Years 

EzporU  1917  1916  1913  191i  191S 

A«ricul.  imprm'ta.  $33.5  $21.2  $13.6  $21.6  $53.4 

Akmrnum 14.6  15.4  3.7  1.5  1.0 

Animals— Horses. .  33.0  62.7  94.8  17.5  4.2 

Mulee 13.7  28.0  25.8  1.7  .8 

AutoB  and  parte...  119.8  120.7  111.6  34.1  33.3 

Bran 239.8  315.6  54.8  6.8  7.9 

Breadstuffs.toU!..  631.6  471.9  527.9  310.2  203.4 

Barley 26.2  19.7  19.3  11.2  7.9 

Corn 72.9  46.9  38.5  12.2  26.5 

Corn-meal 10.0  1.7  2.0  1.2  13 

Oato 71.2  53.0  59.2  19.0  2.1 

Rke 12.4  5.4  2.8  2.1  .9 

Rye 25.8  18.7  15.3  7.8  1.4 

Wheat 245.6  226.7  282.6  187.2  95.1 

Wheat-flour....  138.4  86.5  96.2  62.4  56.9 

Cars  and  carriages.  173.0  167.0  145.7  46.4  58.5 
Coal,  including 

bunker 142.2  95.8  86.4  78.5  92.4 

Coppo- 355.1  230.7  125.1  117.2  144.9 

Cotton  raw 575.3  545.2  417.0  343.9  575.5 

Cotton,  manf 158.8  129.3  95.8  50.1  55.5 

Drugs  and  dyes...  19.3.2  165.3  80.2  29.1  26.8 

Electric  mach 55.5  40.2  24.3  20.1  28.2 

Eipkwves 633.7  715.6  188.9  10.0  5.5 

Fiben  and  manfrs.  31.2  25.3  16.4  10.5  11.3 

Fish 21.9  19.2  18.2  11.2  11.3 

Fruito 33.6  36.1  36.9  28.9  32.9 

Fure  and  skins....  14.6  13.5  4.7  11.5  17.3 

OlasBware 12.9  14.5  9.1  3.5  4.1 

Iron  and  steel,  tot.  1,244.0  871.3  391.0  200.0  294.0 

Barbed  wire. .. .  19.6  31.2  13.9  4.6  4.3 

Engines 93.1  46.0  23.4  12.6  22.1 

Firearms 97.0  42.1  12.1  5.1  3.9 

Machbery 287.6  227.2  134.8  91.8  127.9 

Pig  iron 12.9  15.3  3.7  1.6  4.0 

Rails,  steel 23.9  20.4  12.1  5.1  14.0 

Sheets  and  plates  105.2  34.5  18.4  12.4  21.0 

Steel  bars 75.0  56.8  21.1  6.4  9.3 

Steel  billets 161.0  90.0  14.1  1.1  2.2 

Tin-rlates 41.9  21.3  11.5  4.3  4.6 

Lead 17.9  17.1  11.8  5.5  2.4 

Leather  and  mfrs..  122.2  159.7  156.1  67.9  60.0 

Meat  and  milk....  437.2  315.6  279.6  141.5  160.6 

Bacon 122.7  87.1  69.8  25.6  27.9 

Bc«f.  fresh 31.4  22.3  33.6  3.9  .8 

Hams 55.3  45.3  37.3  20.8  24.2 

Lard 75.3  56.0  48.3  48.6  60.1 

Milk 51.3  18.0  5.9  1.9  1.4 

Na\-al  stores 14.4  16.3  11.7  13.8  22.2 

Kickel 8.9  12.9  10.1  9.5  9.7 

Oil-cake 15.9  33.2  31.4  22.0  27.5 

Oils,  minerals 230.0  201.7  142.9  139.9  149.3 

Oils,vegeteble....  '24.3  25.0  30.1  16.9  21.0 

Paints  and  colors..  16.9  13.5  9.4  0.9  7.3 

Paper 46.5  39.6  22.3  20.1  21.2 

Paraffin 17.9  14.8  12.5  6.4  8.2 

Photo  goods 13.7  16.7  11.3  7.5  9.0 

Rubber,  mfrs.  of. .  34.8  33.9  24.4  12.2  13.7 

Sp.,  w.,  4  hquors. .  11.9  24.1  3.7  3.1  4.2 

Sugar,  refined 64.4  90.7  42.7  18.2  1.9 

Tobacco— Leaf.. . .  45.5  62.6  52.1  43.9  52  9 

Manufactured..  16.4  10.7  6.2  6.9  6  7 

\egetable8 23.8  18.6  12.8  8.7  68 

W  ood  and  mfrs ..  .  71.4  59.8  55.2  74.9  114  8 

Wool  mfrs 17.1  37.4  42.6  12.5  4  6 

Zmc  and  spelter. . .  45.7  54.9  27.5  8.7  1.1 

Total, all expts.. $6,167.0  $5,422.0  $3,493.0  $2,071.0  $2,448.0 

Calendar  Years 

Imports                    1917        1916        1915        1914  191S 

Ammato-Cattle..      $18.2       $10.6       $18.6       $19*7  $14  7 

Articles  returned..        25.1         18.1         15.9         16.6  175 

^"Ofks 17.9         21.7         16.5         22.1  35*1 
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Complete  Banking  and  Trust  Service 

THIS  Company  is  an  organization  of  two  thousand  people  and 
thirty-eight  departments.  It  offers  the  facilities  and  services  of  a 
commercial  bank,  a  trust  company,  a  foreign  exchange  bank,  an  invest- 
ment institution,  and  a  safekeeping  depositary.  Each  department  is 
complete  in  itself;  all  work  together  under  a  single  policy  of  service. 

Banking  Department  —  serves 
our  customers  in  every  branch  of 
general  bankir.o;.  Through  mem- 
bership in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  we  secure  the  most  favor- 
able terms  on  discounts  and  accep- 
tances. We  pay  interest  on  daily 
balanc-s  and  on  certificates  of 
deposit. 

Trust  Department  —  acts  in 
every  fiduciary  capacity,  such  as 
executor,  administrator,  guardian, 
committee;  and,  for  individuals 
and  corporations,  as  trustee, 
depositary,  agent,  and  custodian. 

Foreign  Department — is  a 
complete  banking  organization 
with  fully  equipped  offices  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  and  resident  repre- 
sentatives and  correspondents  in 
important  centers  throughout  the 
world.  Handles  direct  all  kinds 
of  foreign  banking  transactions; 
finances  exports  and  imports. 

Bond  Dkp.artment  —  maintains 
a  complete  service  for  the  infor- 
mation of  investors.  Investigates, 
examines  and  underwrites  bond 
issues;  buys   and  sells  securities. 

We  shall  welcome  your  inquiries  as 
to  how  we  can  meet  your  needs. 


t^-4. 


|r;^. 


'\X 


Ifi'iHtn 


Main    Office    of    the    Company 
140  Broadway,  New  Y o r k  City 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140   Broadway 


Fifth    Ave.    Office 
Fifth  Ave.  &  43rd  St. 


Madison    Ave,    Office 
Madison  Ave.  &  6oth  St. 


London     Office 
32  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 


Paris     Cffick 
Rue  des  Italiens,  i  &  3 


Capital  and  Surplus  $50,000,000     Resources  more  than  |6oo,ooo,ooo 


What  You  Need  to  Know  About  English  is  told  pleas- 
antly and  interestingly  in  "Essentials  of  English  Speech  and 
Literature,"  by  Krank  H.  Vizetelly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  "A  fasci- 
nating book.  Scholarly,  lively,  interesting." — The  Globe,  New 
York.  Third  Revised  Edition.  Cloth,  418  pages,  $1.50  net; 
by  mail,  $1.62.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


There's 
something 
about  it 
yoiilllikc" 


^K^^    • 


On  Sale 
Every  >vti  ere 


mn   Herbert    . 

Taieyton 

London  ^ 

SmokingMixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
^l^^a^oCauS6West45I^S^k^^ 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT    TO    SAY 
AND   HOW  TO   SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.     Cloth,  750  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COltf  PANY.    354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


AutoNamel  your  Car 
No  skill  required 


You  don't  have  to  be  an  expert,  in  order  to  apply 
AutoNamel — you  just  put  it  on  the  car  yourself — 
and  over  night  AutoNamel  dries  and  automatically 
leaves  a  brilliant  coating  equal  to  the  smooth,  fine- 
finish  lustre  of  a  piano.  You  couldn't  do  that  with 
paint,  so  make  your  selection  from  AutoNamel's 
nine  colors.  And  remember,  it  saves  you  shop 
charges — which  sometimes  run  up  to  $30  or  more. 
No  time  lost.  You  can  use  your  car  next  day.  Send 
for  booklet  and  color  card.  Dealers  write  for 
particulars.    .\utoNamcl  sells  big. 


AutoNamel    Company 

93-95   St.  Paul  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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This  is  the  siariliiii;  (oil  of  the  boys  who  rallied  to  the  Klajj  for  the  brief  (hirati(jn 
of  the  Spanish-American  war.  For  cver^'  one  shot  in  battk-,  more  than  thirteen  died 
miserably  of  disease. 

In  the  Mexican  war  6  died  of  disease  to  i  from  wounds.  In  the  Crimean  war  France 
lost  lo  men  by  sickness  for  every  one  killed.  In  our  own  civil  war  2  died  from  disease  for 
each  one  shot.  During  the  Franco- Prussian  war  12  Germans  died  of  sickness  to  evcrj-  one 
killed  in  battle.  But  modern  hygiene  was  so  far  advanced  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
Russo-Japanese  war  that  the  world  was  startled  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  armies  there  was  only  I  death  from  disease  for  ever>'  2  men  who  died  fighting. 
In  the  present  great  war  sanitation  is  working  on  a  super-scale,  and  modern  hygiene  is 
nipidly  cutting  down  the  excessive  deat*h-rate  of  every-day  life  here  in  America.  In 
the  great  battle  of  Civil,  Social,  Professional,  and  Business  life  you  should  fortify  yourself 
against  illness  and  inefi[icienc\'. 

Everyone  in   Every  Business  and  Profession  Should  Know 
How  to  Keep   Well  and  Fit.      Get  this  Great  Book 

HOW  TO  LIVE 

The    Nation's   Foremost   Book   of  Health 


Authorized  by  and  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Hygiene 
Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  by  IRVING 
FISHER,  Chairman,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, amd  EUGENE  LYMAN  FISK.  M.D. 

This  new  book  is  the  <)ffici;(l  result  of  tlie  extensive  investigation  and  research  of  the 
Life  Extension  Institute.  (■onirK>sed  of  such  pliysicians  as:  Drs.  William  J.  Mayo,  ex-Presi- 
dent Atn.  Med.  Assn.;  Russell  II.  Chittenden;  William  H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; John  K.  Anderson,  Director  U.  S.  Govt.  Laboratorj-;  Dudley  .Allan  Sargent;  Cressy 
L.  Wilbur,  N.  Y.  State  Health  Dept..  etc.,  and  many  eminent  men  in  public  life,  including 
.Ambassador  Page,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and  others.   Introduction  by  ex-President  Taft. 

This  Book  Tells  You  How  to  Keep  Well 

How  to  Avoid  Colds  Hardening  of  the  Arterie* 

What  It  Meana  to  Eat  Hastily  Deep  Breathings  and  Exercise 

What  to  Eat  and  How   to  Eat  Curing  Acid    in  the  Blood 

Eating  to  Get  Fat  How  to  Cure   Insomnia 

What  to  Eat  to  Get  Thin  Treatment   for  Nervous  Troubles 

Hygiene  in   the  Home  Fifteen  Rules  for  Good  Health 

Outdoor  Living  and  Sleeping  Effects  of  Alcohol — Tobacco 
Blood  Pressure                                    How  to  Cure  Constipation  Without  Drugs 

State  Boards  of  Health  Recommend  It 

The  .State  Boards  of  llealtli  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  endorse  and  recommend  it. 

A  copy  was  purchased  for  every  oflkial  of  tho  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack,  .Secretary  of  th<'  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  read 
it  and  thrn  immediately  ordered  i .;  more  copies  for  some  friends.  When  a  member  of  such 
a  n-sixinsible  body  as  the  Slat"'  Board  of  Health  does  such  a  thing  you  can  leadily  appreci- 
ate how  valuable  the  book  must  be. 

One  Man  Ordered 'A  Thousand  Copies 

Pro/.  Koherl  7.  I.egge,  Dffartmfnl  vf  Uynienr.  Ihii-rrsily  of  California.  Hrrkeley.  Cat.: 
"I  wish  to  <  oinpliinent  the  publishers  as  well  as  the  authors  for  pr<Klucing  this  timely  live 
book.  Iliavi-  ailo|)t'd  it  as  a  text-book  for  my  freshman  classes  next  semester,  and  have 
I)laced  an  ordiT  with  our  ci)operativ(;  store  to  have  on  hand  at  least  one  thousand  copies 
for  the  coming  .s-nnstri." 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES      ^our  Money  Will  Be  Refunded 

W'r  Shall   return  your  money  imnndiately — and  no  (|Uestious 
asked  -if  you  do  not  wish  to  keei)  the  book  .kfter  iiisjx-ction. 

This  book  is  I'ndorai  d    •■—     —    ' —     —     

by  the  Journal   of   th-'    | 
Ameri<  an      Medical 


*aym:    "A   volume,   the   ncirii- 

tihc     .iccur.icy    of     which     ii 

vourheil    (i>r    by    Willi.im    J. 

M.iyo.  M.I)  ,  rx-l'rrsHlrnt  o( 

thr  American    Mr<lic;iJ  Asrw- 

ri.iti'in;    Alrx.imli-r     (liali.ini 

Bell.  M.I)..  B<>.ir<l  of  Stii-ntific 

Dirertorii,    liiii(<ni<  •<    Rcroril 

Office;  M.ijor-Gen.  WUIiuinC. 

Gurgaa.   and     aliout    ninety 

otlirr   nirn    rcnownrd    in    the 

firltU  of    medirinr.     Mir^rry. 

hactrrioliiiiy,     i  n  r)  ii  n  t  r  i  a  I 

hy(ji'*n*',    etc.,     may    well     be 

accrptwl  aH  the  mo^t  authori- 

t^itlvc  rpltonie  tliUH  f,ir  .iv.iil- 

ablr  in  th*-  ijrrat  hut  hllhrrto      •■   .•■  "•■;•••'■,•'■"  ■",""■" 

nrglrrte.1  rr.ilin  of  individual      pr'^c    "•  /"".    mclud- 

byuirne."  ing  deliverj' 


Just  a  Few 
Topics 
Taken 
From  the 
Index: 


('onsttpation 

Air  Batii3 

Alcohol-ltseffoct 
on    heart,     kid- 
neys, weitfiit, 
niorald,  brain, 
nerves,  olT- 
apriny.  etc., etc. 

Apoplexy 

AthleteB 

Autointoxication 

Table  of  Pood 
Value!* 


I>eep  Breathlns 

Catarrh 

Smukinf 

('olds 

Conaumntjon 

DeironorWy 

DeapondeDcr 

Piolnfectlon 

PrafU 

Drusa 

[>ys.,«pala 

U'et 

F.ugenica 

Kya  Strata 

Fat 


aUffUe 
•latFoot 


ubiM 


Flat 

(Irlppe 
Hea.1ach«< 
Heart  Tro 
Heredity 
Infactioua 
DlaeaieK 
Outdoor  I.lvlna 
OTemtraln 
Overwelvht 
Inaoinnia 
Nfalariu 
Harriase 
Meat 

Melancholy 
Mineral  OIU 
faleni  Mediclnaa 
Keluialion 
Rheuniatiam 
Art  of  Seranltr 
Sex  Hysl.ne 
Sleei. 
SnnlichI 
Tohaoi:t»  Heart 
tinderwel.ht 


Association  ;  by  I)i. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley;  by 
Surgeons  -  General 
Kiiix-rt  Blue  and  W. 
('.  <;orga."^  of  the  I'.S. 
<iovt.  i^ervice,  a^nd 
many  otliors.  Sfgn 
and  send  the  coupon 
h-rewitli.    Si.  1 .2  is  the 


I  Examination  Order  Form — HOW    TO    LIVE 
IUNK  &  WAC;naIX.S  COMPANY 


I 
I 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY     i 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City    I 


354  I'ourih  A»e..  New  York 

!  rncloHe  Sl.li  for  which  "rnil  me  your  new  hook,  HOW 

TO    LIVE.     If  I  am  not    x.itiHrird   with  it.    I    ni.iy  return  it 

within  ten  claya  .ind  you  will  rcfiinil  wh,it  I  h.ive  paitl,  and 

I  ali.iU  owe  you  nothing.  L.  n.  ^  jo  ijj 


Name 


City 


Calendar  Years 

Imiorts  1917  1916  1915  1914  |S/j 

Breadstuffs— Wheat  $fi7.8  J10.7  $4.1  $1.5  fio 

Otli'T 29.8  1.5.6  18.1  29.1  25!o 

ChemicaL-,     drugs 

and  dyes 144.2  12.i.8  83.1  S1.6  95  0 

Cocoa 41.4  33.9  31.3  19.1  197 

Coffee 122.6  118.8  11.3.8  104.8  104'7 

Copper— ("rude...  90.1  61.1  18.3  12.1  13  6 

.^laIluf acturcd .  .  102.9  65.4  30.6  27.8  44  j 

Cotton— Raw 41.8  37.0  25.9  23.0  19  5 

.Manufactured..  53.8  53.7  42.1  60.3  65.4 

Earthenware 6.4  5.8  6.7  9.5  10.6 

Fertilizers 5.8  0.0  K.S  21.9  23  4 

Gla.s.-^ware. 1.9  2.4  2.9  ti.9  7^ 

Fil)er..,— Imnfrd...  95.8  RJ.S  44.8  49.1  S0.7 

.Manufactured..  85.7  73.3  59.5  74..5  SOJ 

FLsh.. 23.4  20.5  16.9  19.1  17.6 

Fniit.s  and  nuts.  .  .  6.3.9  .W.o  40.4  49.8  48.8 

Furs,  undrest 26.2  17.3  11.7  7.5  14.1 

HidoandskiiLs...  209.7  172.6  127.4  112.3  105.9 

India  rubber 239.4  164.5  115.4  74.6  84.9 

Iron  and  steel 25.S  28.1  20.4  28.6  33,6 

Lead 9,5  .3.8  3.6  1.9  2.9 

Leather  and  mfrs.  27.0  22.6  16.3  2.5.2  19  7 

ManKaiicse 10.2  8.7  2.6  2.0  10 

.Meat  4  dairy  i)r<l.  27.5  22.0  29.3  51.6  19.8 

Nickel 9.6  9.9  7.6  5.0  8.4 

Oils— Mineral 20.6  13.9  10.6  11.5  13.0 

VeRetable 71.4  43.2  24.9  28.5  32.4 

Paper,  mfrs.  of ... .  41.7  2.S.2  24.5  27.6  24.4 

I'rccious  stones.  ..  40.9  51.6  26.5  19.8  46.6 

.<eeds 40.0  3j.l  27.6  21.5  17.1 

Silk— I'nmfrd 189.7  I49.S  <M.8  92.6  92.8 

Mfrs.  of 39.7  37.1  25.1  29.9  31.8 

.Spices 10.4  9.2  6.4  5.3  5.5 

.Spirits  wines,  etc..  17.S  1S.7  12.2  16.6  20.9 

SuKar 222.5  227.6  179.2  127.2  97J 

Tea 25.7  19.4  19.6  17.8  16.4 

Tin 6:j.6  51.S  38.7  32.9  46.9 

Toliaeeo— Leaf.. . .  33.5  26.S  21.0  34.8  3U 

Manufactures...  7.3  5.7  4.4  4.7  6.1 

Veuetables 32.9  11.0  9.9  11.9  12.7 

\Vo«<i  and  mfrs....  9S.6  77.1  59.8  63.2  (»6 

\V<K)1— Raw 171.6  125.0  95.0  58.3  28.S 

Manufactures..  .  23.3  16.5  17.3  44.1  17.3 

Total,  all  inipls.. $2,952.4  $2,391,6  $1,778.5  $1,789.3  $1,792.6 

Sonic  of  these  movements,  mainly  as 
results  of  the  war,  were  e.xtremely  striking. 
E.xports,  as  a  whole,  gained  1.58  per  cent, 
in  value,  and  shipments  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  maiiiifact tires  thereof,  totaled  $1,- 
244,000,000,  or  slightly  o^  er  one-fifth  of 
tlie  whole.  Kxplosives  and  breadstuff.s 
came  near  second  place,  with  .'?«)3;5,7(X),OUO 
and  .f(«l,()(X),(KX),  respectively,  or  over 
one-tenth  each  of  the  grand  total.  Raw 
cotton,  with  .'i?o75,3(X),0(X),  was  fourth  in 
the  list,  tho,  if  raw  and  manufactured  cot- 
ton were  lumped  together,  they,  totaling 
$734,100,000  as  they  do,  would  make  over 
one-ninth  of  all  the  e.xports.  The  writer 
says  these  foilr  groups,  with  meats  and 
dairy  products  ($437,200,(XK)),  made  up  "a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  all  exports." 
Other  important  export^s  in  order  of  im- 
portance were  copper,  !$3r)o,000,CKX);  min- 
eral oils,  $2.")3 ,000,000;  bra.ss,  .S239,S0(),(X)(I; 
chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  §193,000,000, 
and  ears  and  carriages,  §173,000,000. 
Further  facts  presented  aro  these: 

"That  vast  changes  have  occurred  oypr 
the  live-year  period  goes  without  saying. 
For  instance,  altho  e.xports  of  e.xiilosives  in 
1917  were  below  those  of  1910,  the  increase 
from  .|;."),.')IK).(KK)  to  $0.33,7tK).(HX)  in  live 
years  is  a  mar\"elous  exhibit;  but  so  al.^o 
IS  the  gain  from  .S4,()0().0tK>  to  $97,(X)0,00() 
in  firearms,  and  likewise  the  increases  in 
brass,  copper,  steel  billets,  refined  sugar, 
zinc,  and  a  variety  of  other  exports. 
Quite  a  few  products  declined  in  impor- 
tantH^  as  exports  o\er  the  years,  examples  of 
these  being  agrictiltiiral  imi)lements,  furs 
and  skins,  na\  al  stoVes,  oiU-ake.  Iwif 
tobacco,  and  wt)ol  and  its  manufacture.^ 
Some  (>xi)<)rls.  as,  for  instance,  wheat  ami 
wh(>at-llotir.  horses,  explosives, automobiles, 
leather  and  its  manufactures,  refined  su(far, 
tobacco,  inantifactures  of  wool,  and  zinc, 
saw  their  highest  points  readied  before 
1917,  Cot  (on,  curiously  enough,  saw  jK>ak- 
points  in  value  of  exports  reached  in  1913 
ami  again  in  1917.  the  vastly  higher  price 
in  1917  evidently  accotinting  for  lh(>  large 
total  in  tli(>  latter  y<>ar  in  th»>  face  of  a 
heavily  rediic(>d  tvxport  in  (plant ity, 

"The  ft^iture  of  th»>  imiu)rl  exhibit  is  the 
prominence  of  takings  of  niw  materials  for 
inanufacture.  such,  for  instance,  as  India 
riil>i)er.  .•S239,(KH).(XX);  hides  and  skins, 
.•i;209,(XH).(K)0;  coi)per,  .?19S,(XX),(XK):  raw 
silk.  .•S;iS9,(XK).(XK):  raw  wool.  .«171  ,(XX),(XK); 
chemica<s,   §144,000,000;   raw   libers,  $9.'),- 


ihOO.OOO;   vpgotahlo   oils.   S71. 400.000;    tin, 

!$0;i,»)()U,(XX),  and  wood,  $08.()(K),()(K).  These 
ten  products  make  over  half  tlie  entin^ 
imports.  Food  products •imi)orted  include 
such  items  as  sugar.  !?222,r>(K),(KK):  coffee. 

i$122,(i()().()(H);  l)readstuffs.  s<»7.(KK).()()(); 
cocoa.  .«41.()(K).()()():  fish,  S2:i,0(KJ,(K)():  fruits 

-and  nuts.  .S(i;5.!MH).(KK):  meats.  .'?27..')(K),(KM); 

.  tea.  !?i2.'),7(K),(KK),  and  vegetahles,  .S.T2,9()().- 
(HM).  or  a  total  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  all 
imports.     The    large    hreadstuffs    imports 

'iii.-hided    S()7,.S(K),(KK)    of    wheat,    most    of 

!  this  from  Canada,  and  the  greatest  takings 
from  an  outsi(h^  source  in  the  country's 
history.  These  heavy  takings,  by  the  way, 
ciimpare  with  a  total  import  of  oiUy  $1,- 
(MK).(X)()  in  1913.  In  imports,  as  in  ex- 
pi>rls,  large  gains  over  the  live-year  period 
aro  numerous." 

Another  article  on  this  subject  has  re- 
cently been  issued  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  Xew  York.  Our  foreign  trade  in 
the  seven  months  ending  .lanuary  1,  191S.  is 
"■orapared  with  that  for  the  seven  months 
ending  January  1,  1014.  The  comparison 
shows  that  our  imj)orts  from  Europe 
fell  in  that  jxriod  oO  j)er  cent,  while  those 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  increased 
\.'A)  jM>r  cent.,  and  that  the  percentage  of 
gain  in  our  exports  to  the  non-Kuropean 
world    was    actually   gn-ater    than    in    the 

•  xports  to  Europe.  The  total  exports 
from  the  Unit<'d  States  to  Europe  in  the 
seven  months  ending  with  January,  1918, 
were  $2,20.'),0(X),0(K).  against  .l;977i(K)0,00() 
in  the  corresponding  jK-riod  ending  with 
January,  1914,  or  an  increase  of  126  per 
cent.;  while  exports  to  the  non-European 
world  in  the  seven  months  ending  with 
January,  1918,  were  $l,24;i,()00,(K)0  against 
$.>4;j,(KX),0(XJ  in   the  corresi)onding   period 

•  nding  with  January,  1914,  or  an  increase 
of  128  per  cent.  Thus  the  gain  in  exports, 
compariiJ^  the  latest  official  figures  with 
those  of  a  corresponding  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war,  was  a  126  per 
cent,  increa.se  to  Europe  and  a  128  per  cent, 
increase  to  the  remainder  of  the  world.  Fol- 
lowing are  other  passages  from  this  article: 

"All  of  the  non-Euroj)ean  world,  ree- 
ogniziitg  the  difficulties  of  the  access  to 
Europe,  has  apparently  turned  to  the 
United  States.  Our  own  imports  from 
.Vsia  have  increased  from  .Sl();i,0(X),000  in 
the  seven  months  ending  with  Januarv, 
1914,  to  S462.(J(X),(XX)  in  the  seven  months 
ending  with  January.  1918,  while  the  ex- 
I)orts  to  Asia  (excluding  those  for  Europe 
s(>nt  by  way  of  Asiatic  Russia)  have  in- 
•Tcased  from  S73.0(X),000  in  the  seven 
juonths  ending  with  January,  1914,  to 
$229,(XX),(XX)  in  the  corresponding  period 
in  1918.  From  South  America  the  im- 
ports for  the  same  respective  pc^riods  ad- 
vanced from  S119.(XX),(XX)  to  .'$:n8,(XX),000, 
and  the  exports  to  South  America  increased 
from  S81.(XX),0(X)  to  S199,0(M).()(M).  From 
our  neighboring  countries  and  islands  of 
North  America  the  imports  incrc>ased  from 
.S2;iO,000,(XX)  to  .*;491,0(X).(XK)  and  the  ex- 
l)orts  to  them  advancetl  from  S;J2.'),0(X),(K)() 
in  the  1914  period  to  S7()1,(XX),(XX)  in  the 
1918  period.  PVom  Oceania  imi)orts  in- 
creased from  $20,(XX),(XX)  to  $71,0CX),0(XJ, 
and  the  exports  thereto  increased  from 
*-t8,00(),(XX)  to  S77,00(),(X)0.  From  Africa 
the  imports  increased  .from  .?8,000,0(X)  to 
S:{8,000,0(X)  and  the  exports  to  Africa 
advanced  from  S17,0()(),(XX)  to  $:i6,0(X),0()0. 
From  Europe  the  imports  fell  from  $527,- 
()(X),000  in  the  seven  months  ending  with 
January,  1914,  to  S2.").-).(XX),000  in  the 
seven  months  ending  with  January,  1918, 
while  the  exports  to  Europe  in  the  same 
period  (including  those  sent  by  way  of 
Asiatic  Russia)  increased  from  S977,- 
000,000  to  $2,200,000,000. 

"The  share  which  the  United  States  is 
now  handling  of  the  trade  of  the  non- 
European  world  is  much  greater  than  be- 
fore the  war.  Normally,  in  the  prewar 
period,  we  supplied  less  than  lo  per  cent, 
of  the  imports  of  South  America;  in  1917, 
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DRESS  UP"  YOUR  FORD 
OR  CHEVROLET  i^t') 

r^AYTON  Wire  Wheels  "dress  up"  your  car  as 
^-^  well  as  add  to  its  life.  Distinctive  appearance 
is  only  one  of  the  advantages  of  Daytons.  In 
addition,  they  give  you  at  least  25^/c  more  tire 
mileage,  increased  strength,  easier  riding  and  longer 
life  to  the  car. 

Daytons  add  appearance  and  effect  economy. 
They  add  more  than  their  cost  to  the  resale 
value  of  the  car. 

Five  detachable  and  interchangeable  w^heels 
and  four  inner  hubs  make  a  set. 

Furnished  in  any  desired  color.  Finish  and 
design  the  same  as  w^heels  for  the  most  ex- 
pensive cars.  Attached  in  a  short  time.  Extra 
vv^heel  carrier  especially  designed  for  Daytons 
can  be  furnished  vs^ith  the  w^heels. 

See  your  dealer.     Ask  him  or  w^rite  us  for 
our    literature    which    tells    the    story    of 
Dayton  Wire  Wheels  and  their  advan- 
tages.    Mention  your  dealer's  name. 

Service  Stations  in 
all  principal  cities. 

The  Dayton  Wire  Wheel  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


Dealers:  Be  prepared 
for  the  demand  for  Dayton 
Wire  Wheels.  Write  or  wire 
us  today.     Deliveries  now  ! 


M 

or*  Tire  Mileage 

Dayt 

on  Wire  Wheela  dis- 

te  Jieal  from  tires  an<J 

the    rubber.       They 

add  to  the  resiliency   and     | 

Kive 

at    least    25'',,  more 

tire 

mileaKe.        Daytons 

mear 

lonifer  life  to   your 

car. 

too. 

\J^^^ 


Quick  Tire  Chance 

In  case  of  puncture  with 
Daytons,  the  entire  wheel 
is  changed  on  the  road 
quickly  by  unscrewing:  the 
hub  cap  and  putting:  on 
the  spare  wheel  with  the 
tire  inflated.  The  built-in 
lf>ck)nff  device  means  ab- 
solute safety. 
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You  Should 

Have  This  BoolT^"^  free 

If  you  want  to  reduce  your  ice  bills  K  of  more, 
read  carefully  this  32-page  Monroe  Book  on 
Scientific  Home  Refrigeration.  Tells  how  to 
keep  the  family  food  clean,  pure  and  whole- 
some, save  money  and  time,  protect  health 
and  conserve  food.     Fully  describes 

MONROE 

Io°i^cTi.ainREFRIGERATOR 

A  handsome,  expertly-built,  lifetime  refrigr- 
erator  that  will  earn  its  price  several  times 
over  in  savingrs  on  ice  bills,  food  waste,  repair 
bills,  time  and  labor. 

Famous  for  Its  beautiful,  snow-white  food 
compartments  of  one  piece,  inch-thick  porcelain- 
ware,  with  full  rounded  corners.  No  cracks 
or  crevices  to  harbor  dirt,  disease  gfcrms  or 
decaying  food.   They  arc  clean  and  s/a^  clean. 

Not  Sold  in  Store*  —  Shipped  Di- 
rect From  Factory  —  FreiRht  Pre- 
paid—Monthly Payments  if  Desired. 

Write  for  Book  Today! 

Monroe   Refrigerator 
Company 


,30 


126  Benson  Street 
Lockland,  Ohio 


I 


Honor  the  Boyj 
Who  Go 


i 


The  National  Honor  Tablet 

This  handsome  bronzed 
front -door  i)late  for  the 
homes  of  men  in  the 
service  is  a  fitting  mark 
of  distinction.  The 
home  of  every  soldier 
and  sailor  is  entitled  to 
one.     Honor  your  boy. 


THIS  15-THE  HOME 
OF  A 'SOLDIER 
DEFENDING  THE 
CAUSE  OF  GOD 
HUMANITY  AND 
AMERICA 


This  plaque  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Size  3  }^x5  inches. 
Kent  to  any  address  in 
America  for  One  Dollar. 

Specify  vihether  for  soldier 
or    sailor.      Order    today. 

The  HART-ICKES  CO. 

S02  Close  BldK.,Toledo,  Ohio 


A  New  Book  That  Shows 
Correct  Enirlish  at  a  Glance 


Just  I'uhli^lifd  —A  Ni-w  Ilea  in  lldps  Idi  tlu-  liiisy 
Business  Man  in  the  Shape  of  a  Compact  Book,  Vest- 
Pocket  Size,  that  will  Answer  the  Most  PerplexinuOues- 

tioiiH  in  ICnRlnli  f'.r.unni.ir  Simply  ;uul  Imnicili.ilcly. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

Br  JAIVIES  A.  HENNESY 

Thii  wonderful  littli-  honk,  wliicli  is  literally  parked 
with  just  the  informaliim  you  want,  rovers  all  the  more 
triiportant  rules  of  Krnnimar,  the  crtors  most  (re<)uently 
niafle  in  speech  and  wrilinK.  ami  the  hunilred  ami  one 
vexed  rjuesli'jns  of  iisaKc    that  confust-  U3  all  at  times. 

Just  the  Book  for  the  Busy  Worker 

Korthose  whoare  In  a  hurry.or  who  have  not  thetimeto 
devote  tnliuntiiiK  throuxh  more  pntenliouH  works, it  will 
come  asa  Kodsond.  lo  the  in.iti  of  huiiiness,  the  speaker, 
writer.  stenoKraphcr,  correspondent,  etc..  it  will  prove 
an  invaliialile  aid.  With  it  in  your  pocket  you  can 
avoid  all  the  ordinary  mistakes  in  speaking  or  writing. 
Cloth,  5'f  X  3  inches.  3.'>  cents;  Full  Leather,  65  tents. 
I'DSi.iKe   2  (cuts  additional. 

Fank  &  Wtgnalb  Companr,  3S4-360Foartli  Ave.,  New  York 


we  supplied  about  45  per  cent,  of  her 
imports.  In  the  ease  of  Asia  we  supplied 
before  the  war  about  6  per  eent.  of  the 
imports  and  in  1917  about  1.")  per  eent. 
Of  the  imports  of  North  America,  exclusive 
of  the  United  States,  we  supplied  in  1913 
about  00  per  cent,  and  in  1917  over  80 
per  cent.  Of  the  imports  of  Europe  we 
supplied  before  the  war  about  12  i)er  cent, 
and  in  1917  we  sujjplied  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  imports  of  tliat  continent  exclusive 
of  the  Central  Powers. 

"Most  of  this  f^reat  gain  in  the  exports 
of  the  United  States  occurs  in  manu- 
factures and  most  of  the  gain  in  imports 
occurs  in  manufacturing  material.  Manu- 
fa(;tur(\s  form  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  exiM)rts  to  the  non-European  world, 
while  th<!  European  demands  for  manu- 
fncttires  for  the  battl(>-rield  liave  greatly 
increa.sed  the  perc(>ntage  which  manu- 
factures form  of  the  exports  to  that  con- 
tinent. The  total  value  of  manufactures 
exported  in  the  seven  months  ending  with 
.January,  1918,  was  $2,13::{,000,(XX)  against 
.ii!G;jO,()()(),()()0  in  the  corresponding  period 
preceding  the  war,  an  increase  of  228  per 
cent,  in  manufactures  exported,  while 
foodstuffs  showed  an  increase  of  about 
140  per  cent,  and  raw  material  a  decline 
of  about  1  per  cent." 

THEIDECLINE  IN  BUILDING 
OPERATIONS 

Reports  will  soon  be  printed  in  Brad- 
streeCs  of  building  operations  in  IMarch, 
under  war  -  conditions,  but  meanwhile 
there  comes  to  hand  a  striking  report  from 
the  Borough  of  J^Ianhattan,  New  York 
City.  It  shows  a  sharp  decline.  In  fact, 
the  estimated  cost  of  new  construction  in 
Manhattan  during  IMarch  was  only  .f54."),- 
700,  against  $5,2O0,.50O  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  in  1917.  The  figures  for  1918 
were  the  lowest  for  a  similar  period  in 
several  years.  No  })lans  were  filed  for 
office  buildings.  Among  the  seventeen 
other  plans  filed  during  the  month  were 
ten  for  stables  and  garages,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  .S172,900,  one  for  a  tenement  at 
$290,000,  and  one  for  a  dwelling  at  $40,000. 

Alterations  of  existing  buildings  continued 
to  show  more  activity,  altho  the  estimated 
cost  of  repairs  for  March,  1918,  namely, 
$828,270,  was  consid(>rably  below  that  of 
March,  1917,  when  331  buildings  were  re- 
paired at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,212,2.55. 
One  noticeable  feature  in  the  matter  of 
alterations,  pointed  out  by  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  was  the  number  of  such  in 
tenement  -  houses,  stores,  office  buildings 
and  workshops,  "due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  activity  of  the  Iniilding  inspectors 
in  enforcing  the  laws  regulating  this  class 
of  buildings."  For  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
fifty-one  new  buildings,  for  which  i)lans 
were  filed,  was  $3,924,100,  comparetl  with 
104  buildings  at  the  estimated  cost  of 
$17,277,8(K)  in  1917.  Total  estinuited  cost 
of  alterations  for  the  same  periotl  in  191S, 
affecting  023  buildings,  amounted  to 
.S2,005,()10,  as  against  834  buiitlings  with 
an  ap|)roximate  ct)st  of  $;i,()28,459  for  the 
corresponding  jjcriod  in  1917. 

AS  TO  THE  GERMAN  SUPPLY  OF 
COPPER 

It  is  still  a  problem  with  (he  Entente 
where  (he  Germans  get  their  copper  for 
war-purposes.  In  1917  their  «)wn  out- 
put was  estimated  as  not  to  excttd  1,")(),- 
()(M),(KK)  pounds,  jigainst  2.392,(KX),(XX) 
produceil  in  (his  country.  For  war-pur- 
poses the  .\llies  liave  us(>d  in  this  war  about 
3,(XM),(K)0,(HH)  pounds,  against  (l»>rmany's 
po.ssibl(>  1,(KX),(HK),(HK)  of  m>w  metal,  "be- 
sides a  huge  supi)ly  from  .scrap."  At 
li>ast,  that  is  an  estiniat(>  th;it  has  reachetl 


The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  says  further 
of  this  interesting  subject: 

"Present  annual  rate  of ,war-absorptioa 
of  copi^er  by  the  United  States  and  Allies 
is  understood  to  be  from  67  to  75  per  cent, 
of  the  American  production,  or  about 
1,7(X),(XX),000  pounds.  Allowing  125.000,- 
000  for  (he  war-absorption  of  new  metal  by 
Germany,  its  ratio,  opix)sed  to  the  war- 
stock  of  the  western  countries,  was  less 
than  8  per  cent.  Less  disparity  is  shown, 
however,  in  the  total  amount  of  war-copper 
used  bv  the  enemy  during  the  four  years  of 
1914-1917. 

"England,  FVance,  and  Italv,  in  1910- 
1913,  produced  altogether  '131,304,400 
pounds.  For  1914-1917  the  output  would 
havebeen  170,095,000  pounds,  at  30  per  cent, 
iucrease,  comparing  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  37  per  cent,  in  United  States  pro- 
duction. In  1917  England's  output  had 
b(>come  nominal,  and  Italy's  unimportant. 
I'nited  States  exports  for  1914-1917  were, 
to  these  three  countries,  2,487,410,000, 
and  to  Canada,  139,889,000  pounds. 
Similar  exports  from  all  other  countries  are 
estimated  at  305,000,000  pounds.  These 
exports,  added  to  the  estimated  production 
of  the  Allies,  would  make  a  total  gross  sup- 
ply of  3,103,000,000  pounds.  If  80  per  cent, 
of  this,  or  2,482,400,000  pounds,  entered 
war-uses  and  were  added  to  the  600,000,000 
pounds  currently  believed  to  appro,xunat« 
the  1917  war-consumption  by  the  United 
States  Govermnent,  the  four  years'  ab- 
sorption of  war-mftal  by  the  United 
States  and  Allies  would  possibly  aggregate 
about  3,000,000,000  pounds. 

"Combined  production  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  for  1910-1913  was 
372,062,000  pounds.  At  the  United  States 
rate  of  increase  of  37  per  eent.  the  Teutonic 
output  for  1914-1917  would  have  b^n 
509,725,000  pounds.  In  1914  United  States 
copper  exports  \o  Germanv  were  176,699,- 
000,  and  to  the  Netherlands  126,000.000 
pounds.  German  imports  from  all  other 
neutrals  are  estimated  at  45,t)00,000  pounds. 
Ignoring  minor  deductions  due  to  consiunpv- 
tion  by  the  Netherlands,  and  to  seizures 
by  England  during  the  early  daj's  of  the 
blockade,  German  production  and  im- 
ports, would,  on  the  above  basis,  total 
858.025,000  pounds.  Assuming  that  85 
per  cent,  of  the  total  was  used  for  war,  the 
quantity  thus  consumed  was  728,821,000 
pounds. 

"It  was  recently  showTi  that  at  the  close 
of  1913  Germany's  ten  years'  accumula- 
tion of  copper  in  preparation  for  actual  \»ar 
probably  did  not  exceed 2(X).(XX),000  pounds, 
if  it  be  assumed  that  normal  domestic 
consumption  increased  at  the  rate  shoi^Ti  by 
the  United  S(a(es,  and  that  the  ordinarj' 
maintenance  of  the  Teutonic  armament  r«^ 
quired  an  amount  of  metal  exactly  equal 
to  the  apparent  military  consumption  of 
P^ngland  and  France.  Including  this  es- 
timate of  2(X).(KX),(XX)  pounds,  total  Ger- 
man consumption  of  war-copper  for  1914- 
1917.  exclusive  of  the  supplv  obtained  from 
scrap-metal,  would  total  928.821.000 
pounds.  In  other  words,  prior  to  1918. 
Gt>rmany's  apparent  war -absorption  of 
first-hand  copptT  was.  in  round  numl>ers. 
possiblv  1,(XX),(XX),(XX)  pounds,  as  against 
a  possible  .3.(XX),0(X),0(X)  for  the  UniU«d 
Stales  anil  Allies. 

"Tlie  increment  Avhich  Germany's  •war- 
copper  (lt>rivt>d  from  .scrap-metal  can  not  be 
esliuiatetl.  It  is  relevant,  however,  that 
total  Teu(t)nic  normal  domesdc  consunip- 
(ion  for  (en  \ears  prectuling  1914.  allowing 
a  r.tle  of  increa.se  equal  (o  (hat  of  the 
l'nit(>d  States,  as  was  recently  i)oin(ed  out, 
would  have  amounted  to  2, 720,8.53 ,0(X» 
pounds.  I(  has  been  sta(t»d  (hat  in  or- 
tlin;iry  times  public-service  companies  ar»» 
responsibh*  ft>r  two-(liirds  of  the  con- 
suinption  of  coi)i)er,  Germany  is  said  to 
have  collectetl  ct)pi)er  roofs,  bells,  statuary. 
u(»>nsils.  door-knobs,  and  other  forms  of 
scrap,  but  it  may  be  doubted  that  exten- 
sive wired  j)iants  were  dismantled,  or  that 
electric  equipment  was  dcinolirhed.  The 
above  assumiitions  would  imply  that  th«« 
gro.ss   supply   of   metal,   exclusive   of   that 
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Why  They  Quit 


TWO  workmen  are  leaving;. 
Walking   out  of   the   door, 
because    thev  didn't    like 
their  jobs,  or  their  hours,  or  their 
foreman,  or  their  pa}- — or  some- 
thing. 

1  wo  places  to  fill.  Two  new 
men  to  break  in.  Finding  them 
and  hiring  them  takes  someone's 
time.  Production  cost  is  in- 
creased b\'  the  "slow-up"  inci- 
dental to  the  shift. 

And  if  the  condition  that  led 
to  the  departure  of  the  old  em- 
plo\  ees  isn't  ascertained,  made 
known,  and  remedied — as  far  as 
possible — what  assurance  is  there 
that  two  new  men  will  not  also 
lay  down  their  tools  in  a  few 
da3S.'' 

Today's  advancing  labor  costs  must 
he  endured,  but  the  loss  incident  to  un- 
noressiiry  labor  turn-over  can  be  cured, 
ilic  siiving  effected  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  jiayment  of  higher 
wages. 

There's  just  one  effective  way  in 
whirh  labor  turn-over  can  be  decreased 
—the  keeping  of  accurate  charted  re- 


ports showing  not  only  the  changes 
which  take  place  each  month  in  eacli 
department,  but  the  reason  underly- 
ing the  departure  of  each  workman 
who  quits  or  is  discharged. 

Forms  for  just  this  purpose  are 
shown  here.  These  forms,  and  others 
invaluable  in  determining  and  adjust- 
ing the  ex|>ense  of  labor  turn-over,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  special  portfolio  en- 
titled, "Vital  Statistics  of  Your  Busi- 
ness," prepared  not  only  to  help  business 
men  in  their  printing  problenis,  !)ut  in 
every  detail  of  office  and  workshop 
routine. 

There  is  a  Hammermill  Portfolio  for 
practically  every  classification  of  busi- 
ness. Write  to  us,  and  wc  will  send 
you  the  one  that  applies  to  your  line. 
You  will  find  the  suggestions  contained 
in  this  portfolio  helpful  in  many  ways, 
and  it  will  reveal  to  you  the  quality 
and  finish  of  Hammermill  Bond. 

More  and  more  big  business  houses 
are  seeing  the  advisability  of  standard- 
izing their  printing  on  one  good  depend- 
able stock.  Hammermill  Bond  is  a 
handsome,  durable,  economical  paper. 
It  is  made  in  three  finishes,  producing 
a  bond,  a  ripple,  and  a  linen  effect,  and 
in  white  and  12  colors,  affording  dis- 
tinctive colors  for  different  office  forms. 

Printers  may  have  the  entire  set  of 
Hammermill  Portfolios,  upon  request. 
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Work — Save — Give 
For  Your    Country 


HAMMERMILL.  PAPER  COMPANY,   ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Look  for  this  Kutennark — it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  puhlic 


'"The  Utility  Business  Paper" 
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New  Way  in 
Farming^ 

New  diBcoverics  in  crop  culture  and  stock  raising  are 
doublinR  and  trublins  farm  profits.  Wliy  farm  tlic  old  way 
wlii-n  you  can  have  the  money-making  and  work-savini? 
Bcrrcts  of  over  loo  of  America's  greatest  farmers  and 
farming  authorities? 

'  (Am  mowiEvci 

contains  the  Itoileil  down  experience  of  in.  ii  who  are 
making  records  in  every  lariuini;  op<rati<in.  !■  nii  r  vdIuiucs, 
3000  pages,  jooo  illustrations.  Kvery  page  prai  In  ,il  .mil  sim- 
ple. Written  for  the  Farmer  or  City  Man. 
Vol.  r.  Farm  Animals,  their  Care  in  Health 
atitl  Sickness.  Vol.  2.  .Soils  and  Crops  and 
their  Management.  Vol.  J.  Machinery  and 
Construction  on  the  Farm.  Vol.  4.  Business 
Side  of  Farming  and  Farming  Opportunities 
in  Every  Stale. 

The  moat  complete  work  of  its  kind  ever  prepared. 
Like  having  ao  Aifricultural  College  iti  your  own 
home. 

^VRITE  FOR  THIS  BOOK 

A  special  booklet  has  l»M-n  written  about  FARM  KNOWLEDGE,  con- 
toininjir  compIct<»  list  of  contents  and  names  an<I  contributors;  aUo 
Rampltf  pairea  and  iiluHtrationa.  Whether  you  are  a  farmer  or  city  man 
thinltinff  of  farmintr.  wrire  for  free  copy  of  this  booklet  now.  Pleas© 
address  your  request  to  Dept.  73  L  56. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Dept.  73L56,  CHICAGO 

Delivered  v?u  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colore 
land  size.-^  in  the  famoua  line  of 
"RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in 
full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 
We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
Chicago  to  youi  town. 

Days  Free  Trial  f^tfe 

ycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 
your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 

0  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
ew  trial  offer  and  low  Factory- 
)irect-To-Rider    terms  and  prices. 

TipCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 

1  intw  single  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  ali  makes  of  bicycles  at 
half  usual  prices.  No  one  else  can 
offer  such  values  and  such  terms. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 
for  the  big  new  Catalog.     It's  free. 

CAn<^Y<^'-E  COMPANY 
CHIlDept.  A-i72ChlGaso 


R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co. 

Patent  Attorneys 

WOODWARD  BUILDING 

Washington,  D.  C. 


I.NFLUKNCK  OF  THK  I>IINI>  ON  TIIK  IJODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12iiio,  t'lotli,  04  piigcs.  oOcents. 
FUNK4  WAGNAI.LS   COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 

Save — To  Help  Your 
Country  and  Yourself 

It  '\ii  as  e.s.sential  right  now  for  the  people  of  the  I'nited 
States  to  build  up  capital  as  it  is  to  inobllizi^  our  military 
and  industrial  resources,  (iovcrnnient  loans  will  come  thick 
and  fast  and  the  .Vmerican  public  should  be  prepared  to 
take  them  up  as  a  patriotic  service. 

While  performing  this  public  cluty.  you  will  al.so  be  doing 
something  that  will  redound  greatly  to  your  own  benelit — 
thus  combining  patriotism  with  ^jrolit  in  a  very  leKitimatc 
way  by  accumulating  funds  which  you  can  lend  to  the 
Government  at  interest. 

But.  you  .isk.  how  is  anyom-  going  to  save  while  the  cost  of 
living  is  so  high  ?  It  can  be  done  because  it  is  being  done. 
If  you  would  learn  how  lo  s.ive  successfully  in  these  limes 
secure  a  copy  of 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

By  T.  D.  MacGregor 

This  big  new  l>ook  is  helpiuK  thousands  to  lind  themselves 
financially.  It  will  help  VOC.  It  does  not  contain  the 
idciis  of  one  man  alone  but  is  a  coni|>osiie  of  the  experi- 
ences of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  have  succeeded 
by  their  own  efforts.  It  is  at  oner  an  inspiration,  and  a 
practical  help  to  every  saver  and  investor,  a  safe  and  sure 
guide  book  of  the  ro.id  to  financial  independence.  It  leaches 
a  lesson  very  valuable  at  any  time,  but  in>lispen8;ible  now 
iis  wr  fa<-e  a  future  of  unknown  imsslhililies  W.islc  is  un- 
pardonable to  d.iy.  Kead  "The  H<H>k  of  Thrill"  and  learn 
liow  to  avoid  it  ami  save  as  a  patriotic  duty  and  a  personal 
privilege.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  )  1.00 net;  by  mail  J1.I2. 
Fnnk  &  WscotlU  Company.  3S4-360  Foortb  Avt..  New  York 


used  for  power  and  light,  which  had  been 
absorbed  in  doniestie  channels  for  ten  years 
I)rior  lo  the  \\ar,  might  appro.xiniate  1,- 
000,{X)0,(XX)  pounds.  If  this  entire  amount 
of  metal  (only)  were  resmelted  for  war-use, 
the  total  supply,  thus  augmented,  woukl 
still  figure  1 ,00d,00(),(K)()  pounds,  or  33  per 
cent,  less  than  that  of  the  Allies.  A  more 
difficult  question  from  the  ememy'.s  stand- 
point \vould  Fe<>m  to  be  'Where  will  Ger- 
nuiny  get  her  futiu-e  supply  of  war-copper?'"' 

HOW  THE  SOUTH  MUST  HELP  TO 
FEED  US  ALL 

It  is  contended  by  a  wTiter  in  The 
Manujaclurerii'  Record  that  "without  the 
foodstuffs  furnished  by  the  South  this  year 
there  would  be  starvation  in  the  North 
and  West  and  starvation  in  Europe." 
Last  year's  corn  yield,  it  says,  "was  only 
a  little  larger  than  the  crop  of  1912, 
and  the  quality  of  much  of  that  produced 
in  the  West  is  so  inferior  that  its  feeding 
value  is  much  less  than  the  crop  of  five 
years  ago,  and  the  whole  West  now  faces 
the  danger  of  a  famine  of  corn  suitable  for 
seeding."  Moreover,  "a  very  large  pro- 
I)ortion  of  the  Western  com  crop  was 
damaged  by  early  frosts  and  could  be 
utilized  only  if  consumed  at  once."  This 
condition  made  "a  tremendous  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  seed  corn  so  that  it  will  be  a 
difficult,  if  not  an  impossible,  task  under 
these  conditions  for  the  West  to  produce  as 
large  a  corn  crop  as  it  did  last  year,  the 
the  country  needs  to  produce  at  least 
1,000,000,000  bushels  more."  It  is  the 
South  alone  that  "can  save  the  situation, " 
for  the  West  can  not.  The  writer  con- 
tinues: 

"Not  only  can  the  South  increase  its 
corn  acreage  to  a  great  extent  if  given  the 
cooperation  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
bankers,  but  it  can  get  this  corn  into  market 
a  month  or  two  earlier  than  Western  corn 
will  be  available,  and  this  month  or  two 
may  mean  a  difference  between  success  or 
failure  in  the  war,  between  the  feeding  or 
the  starvation  of  our  country  and  the 
Allies  at  a  most  critical  period  next  fall. 

"It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Government 
to  urge  upon  the  North  and  the  West  that 
they  should  no  longer  be  as  dependent  as 
at  present  upon  food-supplies  from  other 
sections.  There  are  many  abandoned 
farms  in  New  England  which  should  be  put 
into  cultivation.  There  are  many  in  New 
York  State  which  could  be  made  to  pro- 
duce larger  supi)lies  of  food.  California, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana  and  other  Western 
Slates  should  be  urged  by  tliC  National 
Gov(?rnjn(mt  to  cease  to  be  a  burden  upon 
other  States  in  the  mailer  of  foodstuffs. 

"The  South  is  saving  the  situation.  It 
is  annually  shijiping  more  than  $200,000,- 
000  wortii  of  vegelabh^s,  such  as  ])otatoes 
and  (^abl:)age  and  onions  and  fruits  and 
oilier  things,  which  are  absolutely  essential, 
into  tiie  Norlii  and  West,  n^quiring  tiie 
use  of  more  tlian  2(K),(K)0  cars  to  haul  the 
stuff.  It  also  supi)lies  .'$3r)0,0(M),0(X)  worth 
of  food  and  feedsluffs  from  cot  tonst>ed. 
The  South  is  also  ])r<)ducing  on  its  farms 
the  cotton  wliich  runs  all  tlie  mills  of  th(> 
entire  countcy.  It  is  sui)j)lyiiig  .'SIOO.OOO,- 
0(K)  worth  of  peaiuits.  wliich  are  lu^coniing 
of  (Miormous  food  and  oil  valu(>,  and  it 
suppli(>s  all  of  the  cane-sugar  raistnl  in  the 
Unitt«d  Stales, 

"Th(>se  things  are  largely  shii)pt>d  tt) 
other  sections,  wIhmi.  according  lo  the  doc- 
lriii(>s  proclaimed  from  Wasliiiiglon,  it  is 
an  inii)()silion  upon  the  nation  for  any 
.section  lo  buy  foodslulTs  from  o(li»>r  sec- 
tions; but  ignoring  tMitirely  tln>  lack  of 
wi.sdoni  (iisplaytui  in  much  of  the  inatttT 
s(>nt  out  from  Washington  about  the  i)ro- 
duction  of  foodstuffs  by  lli(>  South  for  its 
own  needs,  it  must  be  bornt*  in  mind  that 
the  South  must  provide  foodstuffs  for  tlu> 
iu>eds  of  other  s<>ctions  and  the  ;\lli(>s,  or 
els(>  tli(>  day  will  be  lost  and  destruction 
oxcrlaUe    us." 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correal 
lue  of  words,  the  Funk  &  WagnalU  New  Standard  Uictionarr 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


To  Seveii.\l  Correspondents  and  "A  Con- 
slant  Keader." — The  pronunciation  of  the  name 
of  ticneral  Ferdinand  Foch  is  fosh  (o  as  in  go),  not 
as  the  Enghsh  word  folk. 

"E.  A.  II.,"  \V.  Orange,  X.  J.— "  (1)  Should 
lias  or  have  be  used  in  tlic  following:  'Your  letter 
of  Novembcf  10,  together  with  torm  197,  wiiti 
reference  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Smith  has  or  harr 
been  received?  (2)  Which  is  correct:  'The 
contents  of  your  letter  has  been  carefully  noted' 
or  'The  contents  of  your  letter  have  been  care- 
fully noted?" 

(1)  When  two  nouns  are  joined  by  "together 
with"  or  any  word  other  than  "and,"  the  verb 
should  be  in  the  singular.  (2)  "Contents"  is  a 
plural  form,  and  therefore  requires  a  plural  verb. 

"R.  S.  II.,"  Portland,  Ore. — "Please  t«ll  nie 
the  authorities  for  and  against  the  following 
usage:   'The  book  lays  on  the  table.*" 

The  sentence  is  incorrect.  Lay  (in  the  present 
tense),  being  transitive,  is  always  followed  by  an 
object;  lie,  being  intransitive,  never  has  an 
object. 

"A.  C.  W.,"  Waynesboro,  Pa. — "Why  do  we 
almost  always  say  '  Under  the  circumstances 
instead  of  'in,'  which  the  'circum'  seems  to 
demand?" 

Mere  situation  is  expressed  by  "in  the  circum- 
stances," action  affected  is  performed  "under  the 
circumstances. 

"E.  E.  H.,"  San  Diego,  Cal. — "Kindly  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  Anadyomene,  and 
tell  me  who  she  was." 

Anadyomene  is  pronoimced  an"a-dai-am'i-nl^ 
o  as  in  fat,  a  as  in  final,  ai  as  in  aisle,  a  as  in  final. 
i  as  in  habit,  i  as  in  police.  The  name  is  one  of 
the  surnames  of  Aphrodite  and  refers  to  her  ;is 
rising  out  of  the  sea  in  allusion  to  her  birth  from 
sea-foam.  We  owe  to  Apelles,  a  Greek  paintvr 
of  the  foiu-th  century  B.C.,  the  popularizing  of 
the  story,  for  he  produced  a  famous  painting. 
"Aphrodite  Anadyomene,"  showing  the  goddess 
"  rising  up  out  of  the  sea  '  (Anadyomene) ,  and  dry- 
ing her  hair  with  her  hands.  The  beauty  of  thi.s 
painting  caused  its  removal  by  Augtistus  from 
Cos  to  Rome,  but  by  the  time  of  Nero  most  of 
the  picture  had  become  effaced  and  it  was  re- 
I)laced  by  the  work  of  another  artist.  Aphrodiif 
was  the  Greek  goddess  of  love,  fruitfulness. 
beauty,  vegetation,  of  the  sea.  of  war,  and  of  the 
underworld.  According  to  the  New  Stakdaro 
Dictionary,  "she  is  fabled  to  have  been  \wn\ 
of  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and  was  the  ideal  of 
female  charm  and  grace.  She  is  identifled  with 
the  Phenician  Aslarte  and  the  Roman  V'enu*. 
See  that  work  for  further  data. 

"W.  T.  W.,"  Morganfleld,  Ky. — "^Vlilch  is 
correct:  'Tliink  of  me  doing  it,"  or  'Think  of  viy 
doing  it'?" 

Tlic  correct  form  is  "Think  of  my  doing  so  " 
Dr.  FeinaUl.  in  his  "Working  Cirammar  of  tli." 
English  Language,  '  -sjiys:  "A  p;u-ticiple  used  as  a 
noun  fretiueiitly  rt>quires  a  possessive  (noun  or 
pronoun)  lus  a  modiller;  as.  His  (my  friends'! 
coming  was  a  surprize;  1  anticipated  his  (ni.v 
friend's)  coming  with  ple^isure.  In  the  flrs-i 
sentence,  evidently  it  was  not  'hr'  or  'my  friend' 
that  was  a  surprize,  but  the  'coming'  of  the  per- 
son referred  to;  hence  the  pos.sessive  is  rtnjuired 
'His  coming,'  'my  frivnd's  coming.'  In  the 
second  sentence  tlio  meaning  is  not  'I  anticlpatod 
him'  or  'antioipati>d  my  friend,'  but  'I  antici- 
patiHl  the  comimi'  of  the  pei-son  referred  to. 
hence  the  posswwive  is  hero  also  nxiuired."  Se«' 
Shaki>spe;iro's  "Henry  YIII.."  act  ill,  so.  2. 

And  ever  may  your  liigline.ss  yoke  together 
My  doing  well  with  my  well  .s;iyi4igl 

"II.  M.  C."  Emporia,  Kan.— "(I)  What  is 
the  correct  .salutation  to  u.se  In  writing  to  a  flnii. 
attention  of  some  indivitlual?  Would  it  be  cor- 
rect lo  omit  the  .salulatioii  entirely?  (2)  ^Yll>»'  i"" 
the  correct  .salutation  to  use  when  addressing  ;i 
firm  compo-styl  of  two  immarried  ladit^?" 

(1)  In  addiv-ssing  a  firm,  attontion  of  some 
individual,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  .iddress 
the  llrm  u.sing  the  customary  salutation  anil 
subordinatitig   the   individual   (>ntirely.      (2)   Thi' 
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"Jack  Canuck" — the  man 
wht)  buys  over  2  million 
dollars  of  United  States 
products  per  day. 


During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
Canada  bought  more  than  787  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  United  States  products.  Only 
two  countries  in  the  world — England  and 
France-bought  more. 


^TUMERICALLY,Canadaisnot 
^  one  of  the  largest  countries. 
But  in  buying  power  no  people  in 
the  world  exceed  Canadians  on  a 
per  capita  basis.  From  coast  to 
coast  Canada  is  busy  and  prosper- 
ous—a splendid  market. 

There  are  published  in  Canada,  in 
the  diflFerent  centers  of  population, 
Metropolitan     Newspapers     which 


circulate  in  the  cities  in  which  they 
are  published,  and  in  the  territory 
surrounding  them.  These  papers 
are  the  Canadian  National  adver- 
tising mediums.  The  Canadian 
buys  the  goods  which  he  sees  adver- 
tised in  these  Newspapers.  That  is 
how  a  large  proportion  of  the  2 
million  dollars'  worth  of  goods  per 
day  is  sold  to  him. 


1  ne  Ne^^^spapers  of  Canada 


Canada  today  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant markets  of  the  world. 
After  the  war  Canada  is  going  to 
grow  and  expand  because  she  has 
in     great     abundance    the    things 


which   will    be    needed    to   recon- 
struct half  the  world. 

You  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  advertise  in  the  Canadian  News- 
papers. 


Write  to  the  Newspapers  listed  below.  Ask  them  to  tell  you  in  detail  why  you  should  advertise  in  their 
pzges— and  why  y\ou  should  advertise  NOW!  Jny  newspaper  (or  its  representatives  in  Nezu  York  or  Chicago) 
in  the  list  below,  zvill  be  pleased  to  receive  and  answer  fully,  your  inquiries  regarding  the  actual  and  potential  market 
for  your  goods  among  their  readers. 


City  Population  Publication 

Halifax  53. "oo      HERALD  &  MAIL 

St.  John  55.000      STANDARD 

TELEGRAPH 
&  TLMES 

Quebec  '100,000      TELEGRAPH 

Montreal        650,000      GAZETTE 
STAR 

Ottawa  101,795      CITIZEN 

JOURNAL 

DAILIES(M&E) 


City 

Toronlo 


London 


Population 

525,000 


60,000 


w 


innipeg        175,000 


Publication 

GLOBE 

MAIL  &  EMPIRE 

NEWS 

STAR 

ADVERTISER 
FREE  PRESS 

FREE  PRESS 

TELEGRAM 

TRIBUNE 


City 
Regina 
Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 
Victoria 


Population 

26,105 
21,054 

56,302 

53,794 

97,995 
45,000 


Publication 

LEADER 

PHOENIX 
STAR 

ALBERTAN 
HERALD 

BULLETIN 
JOURNAL 

SUN 
COLONIST 


NOTE      This  advertitement  is  one  of  a  series  of  twelve,  all  of  which  contain  valuable  information  and  data  on  Canada  under  war  conditions. 
They  have  been  prepared  in  portfolio  form.    Any  of  the  newspapers  named  above  will  send  you  a  portfolio  free  upon  application.    Write  for  it. 
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^^RAVELING  GOODS 


li 


WILL  you  buy  a  "Belber"  or  sinri' 
ply  a  bag  or  suitcase  ?  Even 
an  expert  may  be  deceived  by  appear- 
ance.  The  Belber  trade  mark  is  your 
guarantee  of  quality. 

Belbpr  leather  bags  and  suitcases  are  more 
than  beautiful.  They  give  service  and  stand 
hard  knocks  because  they  are  made  of  real 
grain  leather. 

Belber  bags  and  suitcases,  made  of  Du  Pont  Fabnkoid, 
Craftsman  Quality,  are  produced  from  a  material  that  is 
twice  as  strong  as  coaled  split  leather.  Behind  them 
stands  the  double  guarantee 


idBRIKQU 


Outwear  Travel  Crati-niin  Quaia. 

If  It's  a  Belber  trunk,  bag  or  suitcase,  you  may  be  certain 
of  style,  beauty,  service  and  satisfaction. 
Sold  by  representative  dealers  everywhere. 
Brochure  upon  request. 

The  Belber  Trunk  6-  Bag  Co., 

KENSINGTON  PHILADELPHIA.  PENNA. 

MAN'S  SUIT  CASE 
No.  682  BLACK  No.  686  BROWN 

'A  sliirdy.  well  inado  .-iiiit 
case  ill  .•^inall  cross  nr.iin 
ftTixl.  Has  scwed-oii.heavy 
cDriiers,  sewed-oii  iDops, 
heavy  strap  all  around,  re- 
iiil'urced  by  two  strong 
bolts  and  side  hasp  lock. 
Durable  linene  liiiiiiK  and 
(■<liiipi>ed  with  BelbjjrFit- 
.\i.i.  to  hold  your  own  toilet 
articles. 

24    inch   size,   $10.00 
26    inch   size,    $12.00 


I 


THE  SEASONED  PUBLIC  SPEAKER  KNOWS 

what  Krcal  assistance  he  can  get  from  apt  quotations.  Some  .siK-akers  seem  to  carry  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  them. 
Truly  there  is  a  (luolation  titled  to  assist  you  over  any  speaking  situation.  It  only  remains  tor  you  to  find  it.  yoii  can 
find  it — quickly—  easily — in 

**Hoyt's   Encyclopedia   of    Practical    Quotations" 

as  thousands  of  speakers  who  own  this  work  will  testify.  It  contains  more  than  30,000  quotations,  embracing  a  compre- 
hensive field  of  subjects;  also  proverbs  from  l-^iiglish  and  foreign  languages,  Lalhi  law  terms,  etc.,  etc 

"The   most    complete  and    useful   book   of  the   kind  ever  published." 
— lion.  Joseph  II.  Choate,  ex-.Vmbassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 

Buckram  binding,   1,205  large  pagen,  price  $6;  patent  thumb-index,  75  cents  extra.     Carriage  38  cents  additional. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    Publishers,    New    York    and    London 


coireot    salutation    to   u.se   in   addressing   a   firm 
ConiposiHl  of  two  immarriwl  ladie:^  is  '"Mestiames." 

"  E.  D.,"  Edgewat«r  Park,  X.  J. — "  Ploa.<t> 
inform  me  wliat  the  expression  '  Pork  Barn-l ' 
means,  and  liow  tlie  expression  oriKinate<l." 

Park  Barrel  connotes  a  ixilitieal  eorrupiioii 
fimtl  and  lias  be<'n  asso<"iatt\l  for  many  years 
with  the  rivers  and  harlH)rs  bilLs  of  different 
IhtIikIs.  The  use  of  the  term  in  this  sense  dat«'s 
from  the  Tilden  canipaiKii  in  IsTtl.  and  its  oriKin 
may  perhai)s  be  traced  to  the  farmer's  barrel  in 
which  iMirk  is  s;ilttHl  <lown.  that  is.  stored  and 
save<l  lip.  for  use  on  a  future  orcasi<jn. 

"S*.     K.     O."     Madisonville.     Ky. — "Kindly 
I'vplain    the   two   first    lines   of   the   last    verse  of 
lUirns's  soiiK.  '  .\ul<l  Lann  Syne.'  as  follows: 
"Ami  siH'ely  ye'll  be  your  pint  stoup. 
And  sni-«dy  I'll  Iw  mine.' 

The  LEXi((,.iit.vpiiEH  Kives  yon  the  explanation 
Kiven  by  Utirns  himself.  Me  tells  the  followini; 
story:  "Yon  know  our  country  custom  of  coupling; 
a  man  and  woman  together  as  partners  in  the 
labors  of  hars'est.  In  my  nft«>entli  autimm,  my 
partner  was  a  l)0wit<'hinK  creaiun^.  a  year  .MxiiiKer 
than  mys<'lf.  ^ly  s<-areity  of  KiiKlish  denii's  ni.- 
the  power  of  doitiK  her  jiLstice  in  thai  lan»riiai<i': 
bill  ytni  know  the  Scottish  idiom-  she  wa-s  a 
btinni)'.  swrit,  sonxir  lass.  In  short,  she  alto- 
licther.  unwittinKly  to  hers«'lf,  iniliiitixl  me  in 
th:it  delicious  ]>a.s.sion,  which,  in  spite  of  acid 
disappointment,  nin-horse  prudence,  and  Ixiok- 
worm  ithilosoph.v.  I  hold  to  l>e  the  tlrst  of  human 
joys,  our  dearest  bI«>s.sinK  here  In-low!  How  she 
cailKhl  the  contagion,  I  can  not  tell,  you  mi'vlical 
(ii'oph-  talk  much  of  infiH-tion  from  breathiiiK  tlic 
siiiiie  air.  llu'  touch,  etc.;  but  I  never  expn-ssly 
said  1  lo\c(l  her.  IndctMl.  I  ilid  not  know  myself 
why  I  likeil  so  much  to  loiter  iH'hind  with  lur. 
when  retiiniinir  in  the  evening  from  our  la>M)rs. 
why  the  tones  of  Iter  voice  made  my  lieart- 
strinKs  thrill  like  an  .Kolian  harp:  and,  i»artic>i- 
lai'ly,  why  my  pulse  beat  siu-h  a  furious  rat  Ian 
when  I  lookeil  and  tlunere<l  over  her  little  liand, 
to  i)iek  out  the  cruel  nettlt>-stintfs  and  thistles 
.VmoiiK  her  other  love-inspirini;  <iualiiii«<;  she 
stmt;  swet'tly;  and  it  was  her  favorii4>  rwl  u> 
which  I  attempte<l  KiviiiK  an  etnlKKiitMl  vehicle 
in  rime.  I  was  not  so  prt^sumptuous  as  to  im- 
ajtine  I  could  make  ver^^-s  like  printe<l  ones  i-om- 
l)osi>d  by  men  who  h;ul  (ireek  and  I^atin;  hut  my 
{iiri  sunn  a  .s<mK.  which  wa.s  said  to  Im-  coinpoM-<l 
by  a  small  country  laird's  son,  on  ime  of  his 
father's  maids,  with  whom  he  wa.s  in  love:  and 
I  saw  no  re.ison  why  I  might  not  rime  as  well  as 
he:  for.  excepting  that  he  ct>uld  shear  shi>cp. 
and  cast  peals,  his  father  living  in  the  iiuHir- 
laiids,  he  had  no  more  scholar  craft  than  mys«"!f  ' 
From  the  foregoing,  you  can  tityinct  the  full 
meaning  of  the  verse  cite<l  below,  and  which  must 
be  taken  in  conniption  with  the  last  two  lines 
so  that-  the  full  sense  may  be  appre«'iat«xl.  Tlio 
interpretation  is  that  his  la.s.sie  will  Ih"  her  own  pint 
stoup  to  serve  him  with  a  cup  of  kindnetsi,  and 
that  he  will  be  liLs  to  s«>rve  her  in  the  same  way — 

"  .\ii(l  surely  ye'll  be  y»)ur  pint  stoup, 
.\s  surely  I'll  be  mine! 

And  we'll  tak'  a  cup  o"  kiiulness  yet, 
l'\>r  aiild  lang  syne. 

Kor  anld  lang  syne,  eU'." 


Tmvel  and  Pcsort  Dlrectonj  ^    CI n 5 5 1 f i e d    C o I  u  n i n > 


fOVTH  AMCRKA 

Direct  •M-rviii-  wiilioiit  i  liange,  on  new  Amer- 
ican Htrain>*IiifM  tM'tw II 

NEW  YORK   and  VALPARAISO 

Sailing  vi.i  tin-  I'.in.iiii.i  t'.in.il,  Stnp-  at  imn- 
cipal  iiort-4  ol  Peru  .iii'l  t  liilr.  .Nr\t  s.iiIiiik 
late  in  May. 

U.   %.    A   PACIFIC    LINE 

^■ftft«nK«r  D«pt..       104  Pearl  Slr«et,  N»w  York 

Ti-U'|>lioiir  llruad  b(,7» 

LEARN  SPANISH 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

It  will  niakr  lliin^ii  raMicr  for  y<>ii  in  r  linii'lrrtl 
w«T«  ftiul  will  pill  iiiAiiv  'lollaiiiti  yoiir  pofkrt 
Rcinrin^M-r  that  lU'W  avfiiuf**  •>(  tiB>li>  arr  Mprniiitt  up 
•Trrv  (Iat  with  til''  l.ntiii  AintTii'iiii  rrputillrN.  ami 
thr  nmii  wlin  I'ikit  npi-iik  Spntilitlt  will  \w  at  a  pri*- 
■nliiiM  Toa  can  soon  become  fla«nt~— &  llttl« 
•pare  time  dally  makes  you  so — The  Rosentbal 
Common-Sense  Method  of  Practical  Llnxulstry 
will  I'-a-'h  \  .11  t-.  •.pt-ak,  rt»l,  ntt»i  uriti-  ^piiiii-li 
rratlllT  if  Ton  uill  il<-v<>t4*  len  minutes  >>t  your  hi- 
surf  tinip  f^arh  i\uy  ti>  ttii«  ^v.>ii<lrrf<il  sTftrni  whii^h 
toarlipn  TiMi  ill  tlir  xKny  m  vhiUl  Inftiiii  %n 
•IK-itk.  liT  natiiTf**  iiiPlli.-l  Wrllp  n-.w  f..r  frr«. 
brM.klpt.  "|{rv..|iiti<>ii  in  Dtc  Sin. It  simI  Tmrlnnic 
of  Fitrrign  l.aiifctiagrn.  " 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   Ntw  York 


PEND  YOUR  VACATION 
.WASHINGTON  STATE 


■•  for.-HtH.  ntttiiiiiMJ 
pjirkfi.  M*aM.  UlirH,  WttUT 
falla,  roaulo  lnli>  thf  ht-art 
iif  il  nil!  Anil  Aluaka,  thi- 
w.ii  .l.rlnM.I  at  our  .liMtr! 
Ihi  .l.....k.l>.'i<iilirull>'  lllun- 
II  1I..I.  I.  II-    »i>u.       Writi- 

1  M  HOWELL.SK'yorSuie 

lir,,!    I..     Olyiiu.ni.  Wii.li.    I 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

INVKNT  .SOMKl  MING.  VOIR  IDK.VS 
MAY  HKINt;  WKAl.TH.  .Seii<l  PostuI  for 
I'"rcc  Imolc.  Tells  what  to  invent  .iiid  liow  to 
olitiiin  il  piileiil  throiiKli  »»>  eredil  iiy^tetii. 
TallH-rt  &  l.illK-tt,  4733  1  alU-tt  HuiUliiis, 
VN'anliiiiRlon,  I).  C, 

PATENT.S  TH,\T  PROTF-CT.  Advice  and 
ImmiIcs  free.  lliKlicst  refcrenrrs.  Best  re- 
sult n.  Srinl  akoteli  or  model  (or  aearrli. 
Watson  K.  Coleman,  Patent  lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, I).  (". 


PATENT  SENSE— The  liook  that  .-.intains 
more  information  of  real  vnliir  in  Inventors 
anil  M.iniifai Hirers  than  all  ollirr  patent 
books  roiiiliiiieil.  l-'  R  K  K.  Write  I,ai-ey 
&  l.ncev,  163  SpiiiiKer  liuililiiiK,  Wiisliinglon. 
D.  C.     ICst.  1809. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS  ,  HIGH  GRADE  AGENTSOISALESMEN 


YOl  R  11)1  .\  W.WIKl).  I'.MKN  r  YOl'R 
1N\  KM  ION.  I'll  lielp  you  ni.irket  it.  .^-lul 
tor  4  free  lx)oks.  list  ot  patent  Imyers.  him- 
ilieils  of  iileas  waiitol.  etc.  .\ilvii-c  tree.  Pat- 
ents ailvertisiil  tri-e.  RKI1.\RI)  K.OWKN. 
Patent  Liiwer.  45  Dwell  Bids..  Wasliinijlon. 
D.  Cor  2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg..  New  York. 


W ANTEn  IDE.VS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
liiiyets  «liii  wish  to  putehase  patents  anit 
What  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted. 
}  1,000.1)00  in  prizes  oth'red  lot  inventions. 
Send  skeli  h  lor  Iri-c  opinion  .is  to  piitenta- 
liilily.  (^ur  lour  (iiiide  IxMiks  sent  tiee.  Pat- 
ents adverti.sed  Kree.  We  assist  inventors  to 
sell  their  inventions.  N'ictor  J.  Evans  &  Co.. 
Patent  .Vttys.,  7&9  Ninth.Wasliington,  U.  C. 


ADDING    MACHINES 


S.WRS  TIME.  MdNEY,  I.AHOR  — Costs 
less  til. Ill  the  averaue  mistake.  THE  R.W 
ailds  with  s|)oei|  and  act  uiacy  of  hixhest 
priix-)!  m.icliines.  .Also  diieotly  siilitraits. 
I 'soil  hy  V.  S.  Government,  International 
llarvi-ster  (V.,  B.  \  ().  Ry..  hiisiness  and 
priifeision.il  men  ever>-«here.  Complete  lor 
|.'.5.00.  ll.mdsoiiie  ilesk  stand  free.  .Send 
no  tiionev.  Iiiil  wtile  for  20  day  tree  trial. 
RAY  CO..  2026   Candler  Bldg..  New  York. 


Ten   il' 
.Sill.- 


.\  P.VRROT  with  our  'Salesman's  I.iI'k 
omid  .sill  'CARBONVOID  "  Wr  it.  ~ 
dislrihiiters  for  counties  and  groui- 
counties.  ifeTerritory  proteitetl.  ^ —  ' 
lots,  your  name  on  vimtatner. 
make  nino  s;iles  out  of  ten  c.ills  i 
}1  sample  |x>st  iKiid  SIK-  eqii.ii 
Kusoline  -  eliminates  c-arl)on 
increases  mileaKC-  Ik-si  selling  it 
Every  motorist  on  land  or  w  i 
and  lia.s  a  dollar  to  pay  for  it 
wonderliil.  3  years'  praitieal  ■ 
of  the  world.  C.\RH(^N\ DII ' 
terat»\l  na.s.  moth  hall  or  ca;i 
••CARHONVOID."  Hr.ulley  I 
Note  the   name.     iMention    llu 


HELP  WANTED 


DO  YOr  W.\NT  MORE  Mt>NEY  ?  Work 
spare  lime  .selling  W.Uihes.  Diamonds  and 
Jewelry  on  errtlit  for  a  latge  well  kno«Ti  Mail 
Order  house.  No  investment  lenuirol.  Write 
at  omr.  .\ddres.s  S.  D.  Miller,  Dept.  4<i. 
.Vgeiicy  Division.  Miller  BIdg.,  Detroit. Mich. 

MKX— WOMEN.  1 8  or  over,  wanted  linnie 
dinlely.  J 100  mcmth.  Thousands  C.  S. 
tnnernment  war  i><>sitioiis  mwn.  Write 
without  delav.  lor  list.  1R.\NK1.IN  INS!  I 
Tl.  TE,  Deiwrtment  t)  1  IT,  Rmhcster,  N.  \  . 
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The  Pierce -Arrow  Brougham  is  6-cyHnder,  48  horse-power 
and  142  inches  wheel-base.  It  is  roomy  and  comfortable,  with 
auxiliary  seats  of  the  disappearing  kind,  giving  ample  room 
for  five  passengers  inside.  Decorations  and  upholstery  to  suit 
taste  of  purchaser. 

Pierce -Arrow 


Every  Pierce -Arrow  Car  assures  a  high 
standard  of  comfort  and  dependabiHty  at 
reasonable  outlay  for  gas  and  tires — main- 
tainsthat  standard  year  after  year  afteryear. 

THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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^7^  Power  to  Win- 
Abroad  and  at  Home 

EVERY  day  of  the  Great  War  dem- 
onstrates more  forcibly  the  value 
of  motor-power.      Aeroplane  and 
tank,  passenger-car  and  motor-truck — 
all  are  the  children  of  the  motor;  all  supple- 
ment indispensably  the  power  of  man. 

No  less  in  America  does  the  motor  manifest 
its  power  for  good.  No  individual  ow^ns  a 
motor  car  but  is  the  better,  the  bigger  for  it. 
No  business  uses  a  motor  truck  but  thereby 
increases  its  efficiency.  Already  our  nearly 
five  million  motor  vehicles  annually  carry 
many  more  passengers  than  all  our  railroads, 
and  do  more  than  half  as  much  haulage. 

Among  all  motors,  the  Continental  has  won 
the  pinnacle  place  and  maintains  it  unchal- 
lenged. Your  purchase  of  a  Continental- 
equipped  car  or  truck  w^ill  increase  your 
pow^er  to  w^in  ! 

CONTINENTAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 


Offices: 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Factories: 
Detroit — Muskegon 
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PagiBS  0/  Tire 
In&tmation 

Free 


A>4   " 


^icKelin's  "Tire  Users*  Handbook"  is  the  last  word  on 
he  care  of  tires,  h  is  published  by  the  oldest,  most 
experienced  tire  makers  in  the  world — the  house  that 
nver.ted  not  only  the  pneumatic  automobile  tire  itself, 
3ut  also  the  demountable  rim,  the  valve  spreader,  dual 
ire  equipment  and  many  other  tire  improvements. 


Miniature  rtproduction  of  e  page  from 
Michelin's  '  Tire  Users'  Handbook' 
Actual  size  6H"  x  9H",  56  pages 
and  cover.  Written  in  an  easv,  interest- 
ing style.  Printed  in  colors  on  heau\.<, 
coaled  stock,  with  profuse    illustrations. 


The  Tire  Users'  Handbook  is  based  on  tests  made  under 
all  climatic  conditions  and  on  experience  gathered  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe  by  Michelin's  unparalleled 
organization,  which  includes  factories  in  the  United  States, 
France,  England  and  Italy,  with  branches  in  every  country 
in  the  w^orld  w^here  cars  are  used. 


The  k^otoledgc  which  has  made  oossible  Michelin's  remarkable   record  also  maf^es  possible  this  remarkable  book- 
Mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  free  copy. 

VllCHELlN  TIRE   CO.,   Milltown,  N.  J.  :     Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me  copy  of  Michelin's   "Tire  Users'  Handbook". 
Mame Address 

MICHEUN 
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Surely  Sober  Second  Thought 
Will  Prevent  Any  Such  Blunder 


In  an  inlervirn'  ^iven 
on  the  occasion  of  Ihr 
former  effort  to  increase 
radically  the  postal  rate 
on  the  advertising  sec- 
tions of  magazines , 
Wpodrow  Wilson,  then 
Governor  0 


"It  must  be  that  those  who  are  proposing  this  change 
of  rates  | magazine  postal  rate  increase]  do  not  ct)mpre- 
hend  the  effect  it  would  have.  A  tax  upon  the  business 
of  the  more  widely  circulated  magazines  and  periodicals 
would  be  a  tax  upon  their  means  of  living  and  per- 
forming their  functions. 

"They  obtain  their  circulation  by  their  direct  appeal 
to  the  popular  thought.  Their  circulation  attracts  adver- 
tisers- Their  advertisements  enable  them  to  pay  their 
writers  and  to  enlarge  their  enterprise  and  influence. 

"This  proposed  new  postal  rate  would  be  a  direct 
tax,  and  a  very  serious  one,  upon  the  formation  and 
expression  of  opinion — its  more  deliberate  formation 
and  expression  just  at  a  time  when  opinion  is  concern- 
ing itself  actively  and  effectively  with  the  deepest 
problems  of  our  politics  and  our  social  life. 

"To  make  such  a  change  now,  whatever  its  intentions 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  propose  it,  would  be  to 
attack  and  embarrass  the  free  processes  of  opinion. 

"Surely  sober  second  thought  will  prevent  any  such 
mischievous  blunder." 

Whi'ii  the  British  in  1774  dcsirtd  to  curb  the  throwing  spirit  of 
independence  ainon^  our  forefathers,  they  raised  the  postal  rates 
on  the  nevvsi)ai)ers  and  i)erio(li(als  of  that  day  to  a  prohil)ili\e 
cost. 

Now,  one  hundred  and  foriy-lwo  years  later,  a  C'onjjrei-s  of 
the  United  States  raiseil  postage  rates  on  news])apers  and  j)criodi- 
cals  by  increases  of  from  50  to  900  per  rent!  The  logic  of  high 
cost  is  inevitable — reading  will  be  decreased.  The  economic  law 
that  huge  cost  means  decreased  consumption  is  (piite  inevitable 
whether  it  is  put  in  action  by  autocratic  royall\  or  b\'  the  hasty 
thoughtlessness  of  our  republic. 

This  restriction  by  huge  iM)stal  increases  on  such  reading 
matter  is  made  at  a  time  when  this  country  is  passing  through 
the  greatest  crisis  in  its  history;  when  the  widest  ])()ssible  reading 
is  to  be  desired  for  information  as  to  the  gre.it  |)rol)lems  we  are 
dealing  with;  and  when  every  stimulus  to  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice  is  vital  to  our  idealism. 

And  yv\  in  such  a  time  and  under  such  circmnstancesCongri'Ss 
pass<'<l  a  law  that  will  limit,  tlirough  huge  postal  increases,  the 
circulation  of  |)oriodicals  and  |)erio(lical  reading  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  readers. 


it  was  not  a  war  tax.  For  Congressman  Claude  Kitchin, 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  is  its  cham- 
pion, stated  "the  provision  increasing  the  rates  on  second-class" 
(magazines  and  periodicals)  "mail  matter  proposed  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  tax."  And,  continuing,  he  added:  "We  propose  for 
this  provision  to  continue  after  the  war  terminates."  It  is, 
therefore,  admittedly  postal  legislation — and  yet  p)ostal  legisla- 
tion that  never  emanated  from  the  Postal  Committee  of  Congress 
or  was  passed  upon  by  it! 

It  was  not  a  war  tax.  Even  though  it  was  imbedded  as  a 
"rider"  in  the  War  Revenue. Vet  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  country  compelled  to  take  the  rider  or  see  the  vital  War 
Revenue  Act  held  up — after  the  Inited  States  Senate  had  twice 
rejected  it — and  in  that  same  session  after  full  hearings  and  dis- 
cussion were  refused  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

As  to  a  war  tax  necessity  :  the  periodical  publishers  offered 
the  entire  profits  of  their  business  during  the  war  as  tax  revenue 
to  Congress  in  place  of  this  destructive  legislation  that  means 
destruction  of  reading  as  well  as  of  publishing. 

This  50  to  900  per  cent  postage  Increase  on  the  perio<lical 
reading  matter  of  the  nation  was  accomplished  by  enacting  a 
postage  "zone"  system,  whereby  readers  remote  from  the  city  of 
publication  are  penalized  by  increasing  heavy  .postage  charges 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  remoteness  of  their  home.  This 
"zone"  postal  system  and  principle  was  abolished  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1863.  .\nd  since  that  date  postal  commis- 
sions investigating  postal  affairs  have  denounced  such  a  "zone" 
system  as  has  now  i)een  imi)osed. 

This  is  the  law — the  most  disastrous  and  destructive  law  ever 
passed  in  the  history  of  postal  legislation!  Huge  postage  increases 
will  destroy  reading  and  the  oi)port unities  for  periodical  reading 
today  just  as  certainly  as  it  did  in  1774,  when  the  old  ro\aI 
and  despotic  authority  delibeiately  raised  postage  rates  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  reading  matter  and  its  accessibility. 

The  proponents  of  this  destructive  postal  legislation  have 
claimed  that  there  was  a  postal  defitit.  The  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  showed  that  the  revenues  exceeded  all  ex- 
penses last  year  by  $9,836,211.90  (Report  of  Postmaster-General). 

The  proponents  of  this  disastrous  postal  law  claim  that  the 
Post  Office  loses  eighty  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  the  magazine 
postal  service  to  the  readers  of  this  nation.  The  Postmaster- 
General's  report  for  last  year  shows  that  the  "total  shipments  of 
periodicals  by  freight"  during  the  year  1917  consisted  of  4,367 
carloads  weighing  127,298,781  pounds  at  a  cost  of  ?686,6o8.75 — 
or  a  shade  over  one-half  cent  a  pound !  They  receive  one  cent  a 
pound.  And  Canada  sends  all  periodicals  from  anywheie  to 
anywhere  in  Canada  at  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  poimd.  Why 
should  readers  of  this  nation  be  given  less  progressive  legislation 
than  Canada  ? 

The  guesswork  "cost"  figures  advanced  by  the  proponents  of 
this  disastrous  law  were  shattered  by  Congressman  Steenerson  of 
Minnesota  in  Congress,  when  he  showed  that  if  such  "cost" 
figures  were  correct  that  the  Government  must  ha\e  spent 
S590,5o<),()oo  for  periodical  mail  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Department  spent  only  $306,000,000! 

The  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson  are  noteworthy.  They  might 
have  been  written  \eslerd.i\,  so  apt  is  the  description  and  so 
pointed  and  stinging  is  his  indictment  of  the  dull  folly  and  destruc- 
tivcness  of  this  postal  legislation. 

"Surely  sober  second  thought  will  prevent  any  such  mis- 
chievous blunder." 

Will  you  help  to  rcjx^al  this  unjust  and  disastrous  law? 

Write  to  your  Congressman  at  once.  If  you  don't  know  who 
your  Congressman  is,  ask  at  your  post  office. 

Bring  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  your  church,  your  society 
or  the  organization  to  which  you  belong;  ndopt  resolutions  de- 
mantling  the  repeal  of  this  destructive  law.     Send  a  copy  to  me. 

I  limdreds  of  associations — business  organizations  and  women's 
clubs — have  adoptixl  resolutiotis  denouncing  this  destructive 
postal  law.     Be  one  of  theml 

Discuss  it  with  a  friend  now  and  then — and  if  you  will  hel|> — 
enroll  and  send  >  our  name,  address  and  State  to  Charle?  Joluison 
Post,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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ONE  OF  THE  BIGGEST  EVENTS  IN 

SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY 


Federal   Government   Spending   Sixty  Million    Dollars    in  Alabama  to   Build 

a   Mammoth   Dam  and   Nitrate   Plant— Will  Open  Up   the 

Tennessee   River  There   to  Navigation. 


AT  ;i  tiriM'  when,  on  accoiml  of  the  \iii|)r('<- 
fdnilrd  ;iii<l  acute  shortage  «>l'  niolivc 
power,  rK'clrical  eiipneers  are  turning  their 
eyes  toward  Nia<iara  Falls  to  still  further  harness 
the  water  eai)al>le  of  ])rodu<in'i  millions  of  kilo- 
watts that  rushes  u.-^i'lessly  over  the  elitt's.  it  is 
de<-id<'dly  reassuring  to  read  of  what  the  United 
Stales  (ioveriuneut  is  doing  to  d«'vel<)|>  power  in 
the  state  of  Alahania. 

At  Fiorenee.  Sheffield  and  Tuscunihia,  Ala.,  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  spen<Hng  sixty  million  dollars  in  build- 
ing the  great  Muscle  Shoals  dam  and  nitrate 
])lant. 

Three  dams,  in  fact,  are  building.  The  largest 
is  one  hundred  feet  high  and  nearly  a  mile  long. 
This  will  open  the  Tennessee  River  to  navigation 
— an  act  of  far-reaxhing  im|M)rtance  in  itself.  It 
will  develop  juore  hydro-electric  i)ower  than  is 
got  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Naturally  this  will  attract  many  vast  electro- 
chemical industries  to  Muscle  Shoals  in  oi)erating 
undreamed-of  metallurgical  establi.shments  in  the 
futiu'c. 

The  nitrate  plant  will  scr\(>  the  Cio\ernment's 
urgent  war  needs  for  nitrates  in  making  }M)werful 
explosives.  By  August  1st  it  will  be  in  partial 
operation  and  by  December  it  will  be  running 
full  tilt.  About  ^2()4,t)(M),()0()  [)ounds  of  anuno- 
nium  nitrate,  it  is  exp<>cted,  will  be  annually 
produced  here.  And  when  the  war  is  over,  and 
the  emergency  necessities  for  nitrates  has  ceased, 
the  plant  can  then  produce  an  almost  limitle.ss 


supply  for  use  in  making  fertilizers  to  meet  the 
food-growing  re<|uirements  of  the  Nation  and 
rentier  thi.s  country  independent  of  the  nitrate 
de|M)sits  of  Chile. 

This  plant  is  another  of  the  several  huge  in- 
dustrial enterprises  being  located  in  the  South  by 
the  Federal  (io\erument  as  a  residt  of  the  war. 
Others  are  the  one-hundred-million-doHar  smoke- 
less jKJwder  plant  at  Nash\ille,  Tenn.,  and  the 
forty-five-million-dollar  ordnance  powder  plant 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  The  plant  in  Nashville 
will  alone  give  employment  to  abo\it  20,000  men. 

Whiche\er  way  you  go  in  the  South  todaj'  you 
see  tangible  evidence  of  new  life  and  progress. 
The  Southern  farmer  last  year  raised  crops  to  the 
value  of  BILLIONS  of  dol'ars  more  than  he  did 
in  1J)1() — and  he'll  beat  his  1917  record  this  year. 
Hundreds  of  ships  are  being  built  in  Southern 
Ajirds.  The  twenty-one  great  army  canij)s  located 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  South  tend  to 
add  millions  to  the  current  revenue.  Industry 
and  i)rosperity  stare  you  in  the  face  in  every  sec- 
tion of  Dixieland. 

Such  a  condition  cannot  fail  to  have  signifi- 
cance in  the  eyes  of  national  advertisers  who  seek 
an  inviting  field  for  their  products — a  field  that 
<'an  be  most  thoroughly  and  economically  covered 
by  the  u.se  of  Southern  daily  newspapers,  the 
periodicals  that  have  the  strongest  pull  among 
the  buying  class  in  the  South. 

If  you  wish  more  extended  information  on  this 
l)oint,  write  to  any  of  the  following  pa])ers: 


ALABAMA 

Hirinin»;li:tii)  Aer- Herald 
HiriniuKliain  I^'dm-r 
HiriniiiKhaiii  News 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Hegister 
Montgomery  .Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSA.S 

Fort  Smith  Southwest  American 
Little  Uock  Arkansas  ( ia/.ette 

FLORn)A 

.lacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribimo 


GEORGIA 

.Mbany  HtM'ald 
Athens  Herald 
.Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  (Georgian  and 

Sunday  American 
Atlanta  Joiunial 
.'Xiigusta  Chronicle 
.\iigusta  Herald 
Columbus   EiKjuirer-Sun 
.Macon  Telegraph 
Savaimah  Nlorning  News 
.Savannah  Press 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Courier-.Jounial 
Louisville  Times 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 

Asheville  Times 

Charlotte  News  &  Ev-ening 

Clironicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Twiti-City 

Sentinel 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  Americait 
Charl(>ston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Re<'ord 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  (Cont.) 

(Columbia  State 
( ireenville  News 
(irtH'nville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  .Journal  & 
Carolina  .Spartan 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  .Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Memphis  News  Scimitar 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 
Xasliville  Tenne.ssean  & 
American 


[Prepared  by  the  Massengale  Advertising  .\gency,  Atlanta,  Ga.] 
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WHEF.L  BASE.  97  IN. 

TURNING  CIRCLE 

37  FT.  10  IN. 


PARCEL  POST  MOTOR  TRUCKS- 
A    short    cut    from    producer    to 
The    better    the    roads    the    more 
will  be  this  service. 


M 


The  Autocar 

CHASSIS  $2050 
lK-2  TONS  CAPACITY 


WRITE  FOR  THE  DESCRIPTIVE 
AUTOCAR  CATALOGUE.  IT  LISTS 
SOME  6000  OF  THE  USERS  OF 
THE    AUTOCAR     MOTOR    TRUCK 


OTOR  TRUCKS  operate  for  the  most 
part  in  the  places  where  space  is  at  a 
premium — West  Street,  New  York;  Elast  Water 
Street,  Chicago;  Front  Street,  Philadelphia. 
In  all  of  our  cities  traffic  congestions  is  an  ever 
increasing    problem. 

The  Autocar  is  that  sturdy,  short-coupled  truck 
you  see  everywhere.  Every  possible  inch  is 
used    to   carry    the    paying   load. 

The  construction  of  The  Autocar  is  unique;  the  motor  is 
located  under  a  seat  structure  so  designed  that  there  is 
instant  accessibility  without  an  inch  of  wasted  space. 

The  coal  dealer  has  chosen  The  Autocar  because  it  mean? 
many  a  load  shot  in,  instead  of  carried;  the  manufacture 
because  space  around  his  plant  is  congested  at  best;  the 
express  company  because  short  turning  circle  means  man) 
a  minute  saved  at  crowded  terminals  and  on  busy  streets 
The  economy  that  The  Autocar  effects  in  garage  space  i: 
an  important  feature  in  any  business. 
In  every  line  of  activity  thousands  of  business  houses  an 
using  The  Autocar  for  light  work  and  heavy.  Over  hal; 
of  our  orders  are  repeat  orders  from  these  users;  they  hav' 
come  to  depend  on  The  Autocar  for  efficiency,  and  on  it 
makers  for  after-sale  service. 


The  Autocar  Company 


Estahlishcil    I8')7 

ARDMORE,    PA. 

FACTORY  SALES   AND    SERVICE    BRANCHES 


New  York 

Providcncr 

Atlantic  City 

Allrntown 

Ml  Kjhindton 

CKicago 

Lm  Angel) 

Brooklyn 

Newark 

Wilmington 

Ballimotr 

Pitt^burnh 

San  Franciico 

San  Oiego 

BoMon 

FhiUdrlphl. 

Repre. 
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St.  Louis 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


WHY   GERMANY   WILL   LOSE   THE   BATTLE 


IF  THE  GERMAN  DRIVE  batters  its  way  through  to  the 
Channel  ports  German  gims  maj'  drop  a  gigantic  barrage 
behind  which  German  armies  can  be  ferried  across  to 
invade  England.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  vision  in  General 
Haig's  mind  when  on  April  12  he  ordered  every  British  soldier 
in  France  and  Flanders  to  "fight 
to  the  end"  with  backs  to  the 
wall,  because  "the  safety  of  our 
homes  and  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind depend  ahke  upon  the  con- 
duct of  ea<?h  one  of  us  at  this 
critical  moment."  But  if  this 
fanatical  onslaught  fails  either 
to  cleave  apart  the  French  and 
British  armies  or  to  take  the 
Channel  ports,  it  will  rank,  ex- 
perts declare,  as  only  another 
"bath  of  blood"  for  the  German 
arms.  At  the  present  rate  of 
German  advance,  says  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Simonds,  "the  fate  of  Calais 
and  Boulogne  will  become  directly 
involved  in  May  or  June  at  the 
earUest."  Hindenburg,  who  was 
to  be  in  Paris  by  April,  now 
promises  the  German  people  a 
"German  peace"  by  August. 
And  in  the  meantime,  remarks 
the  New  York  Globe,  Germanj'  is 
spending  recklessly  the  military 
capital  released  by  Russia's  collapse,  and  as  this  accumulation 
of  man-power  is  dissipated  she  is  becoming  "weaker  relatively 
as  well  as  absolutely."  "  It  is  the  destruction  of  armies,  not 
the  loss  of  territory,  that  is  vital  in  war,"  The  Globe  reminds  us. 
No  sooner  had  the  great  German  spear-head  that  was  thrust- 
ing toward  Amiens  come  to  a  stop,  a  Uttle  less  than  three  weeks 
after  it  was  launched,  than  a  similar  blow  on  a  smaller  scale  was 
hurled  against  the  British  and  Portuguese  front  in  Flanders, 
some  fifteen  miles  farther  north.  As  the  greater  javelin  thrust 
its  point  toward  the  vital  railroad  center  of  Amiens,  the  lesser 
was  similarly  aimed  at  Hazebrouck,  another  center  of  supply- 


lines  to  the  British  Army.  Hindenburg's  purpose  in  both 
drives,  says  Mr.  Simonds,  is  "to  do  to  the  British  what  he  did 
to  the  Russians,  to  the  Servians,  and  the  Roumanians."  The 
initial  aim  of  German  strategj^  in  the  great  offensive,  according 
to  this  authority,  was  "to  win  a  \'ictory  with  a  single  blow  that 

would  separate  the  British  and 
the  French  and  trap  the  British 
in  a  narrow  corner  of  northern 
France."  The  second  concep- 
tion "seems  to  be  to  rain  blow 
after  blow  upon  the  British,  now 
north,  now  south,  in  the  hope 
that  one  of  these  blows  will  bring 
a  local  success  that  may  be 
stretched  to  a  general  victory." 
Writing  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
Mr.  Simonds  goes  on  to  say: 

"Actuallj'  we  are  seeing  a  his- 
toric death- grapple  between  two 
great  peoples.  Gathering  up  all 
ids  remaining  strength  in  men 
and  guns  and  material,  the 
German  is  raining  blow  after 
blow  upon  his  English  foe  in  the 
hope  that  British  will  and  Brit- 
ish morale  will  collapse.  He  is 
not  seeking  local  geographical 
objectives,  as  did  the  Allies  in 
all  of  their  past  great  offensives; 
he  is  not  aiming  at  conquering 
and  devastating  more  French 
territory;  he  is  striving  to 
break  the  will  of  Britain  by  sustained  and  repeated  blows. 

"Recognizing  the  German  purpose,  it  is  essential  to  perceive 
also  that  since  the  British  have  accepted  the  defensive  they 
are  bound  to  suffer  losses  of  ground,  of  positions,  of  guns,  and  of 
prisoners  diiring  all  of  the  present  phase  of  the  campaign.  It 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  unwarranted  pessimism  provoked 
by  the  loss  of  ground,  of  positions  famous  in  past  fighting.  If 
the  German  fails  to  break  the  British  Army  he  is  going  to  lose 
this  campaign — whether  he  takes  Amiens  or  fails,  whether  he 
reaches  Bethune  or  enters  the  shell-beaten  area  of  Ypres.  The 
battle  now  is  for  the  '  knock-out  blow, '  and  the  British  strategy- 
must  be  to  avoid  that  blow  until  the  great  antagonist  has  wearied 
himself  with  his  efforts 


JUST  ONE   BUNKER  AFTER  ANOTHER. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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"In  my  jiKlj^nunt  we  ar»'  s»«'iiii;  tin  last  hijttlc  of  tl)f'  war — 
thf'  battle  whii-h  l)t'f>:aii  on  March  21  and  may  not  end  nntil  the 
close  of  the  H^htinfi:  season  of  this  year.  This  battle  will  he 
won  by  the  contestant  who  i)ossesses  the  {greater  reserves  in  the 
liiial  j)hase.  That  is  why  American  troops  must  be  nished  over; 
that  is  why  siJi)reme  effort  nuist  be  made  by  all  the  Allied  nations. 


J^..ln  II, c  N.-'.v  V,.k 


'I'HK   TUKI  sr    A'l'    rUK   OHANNKL  PORTS. 

The  liroken  line  shows  tli»>  position  of  tlie  t)attlc-front  on  .\|)ril  17.    The 
l)lack  line  slu)ws  tlie  position  at   llie  boginniiiK  of  tlie  offensive. 

That  is  also  the  reason  why  we  can  face  with  calmness  the  local 
Oerman  ^airis.  which,  after  all,  do  not  brinj?  him  nearer  to  a 
final  victory." 

Ttirtiiiifi  s|)(cifically  to  the  Flanders  offensive,  ^Nfr.  Simonds 
says  in  a  later  article: 

"German  strategy  in  Fhmders  aimed  at  breakint;  tlinni":!! 
between  Plumer's  army  at  Ypr<'s  and  }i>  ng's  army  at  Arras 
as  the' Germans  broke  through  between  the  British  and  French 
armies,  thrusting  rai)idly  forward  across  the  rear-end  communi- 
cations of  Plumer's  army  and  of  the  Belgian  army  to  the  west  of 
it,  isolating  and  emtloping  those  armies,  and  tiius  producing 
a  super-Sedan. 

"The  British  are  now  drawing  l)ack  in  good  order  in  the  Ypres 
salient  to  forestall  such  envelopment.  Precisely  as  long  as 
they  keep  their  connection  with  the  army  of  the  south  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  di.saster,  and  the  Germans  will  sim]>ly  have  to  begin 
again  on  a  new  front  and  seek  to  hack  another  hole  through  a 
British  land  on  better  ground  now  reenforced  by  French  reserv<>s. 

"The  fall  of  Ypres,  which  now  is  likely  but  not  certain,  will 
have  a  moral  value  second  only  to  that  which  would  be  attained 
l)y  the  capture  of  Verdun.  What  Verdun  is  to  the  French 
Yl)res  is  to  the  British.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  fiiu'sl  and  th(>  most 
successfid  fighting  of  FiUglish  armi«'S  in  the  war.  In  P.)  14  it 
was  the  gate  to  Calais.  Had  Sir  .lohn  French's  army  oeen 
destroyed  there,  the  (Jernutns  would  have  rea<die<l  the  Channel 

because  th<'  war  of  jxtsitions  had  not  yet  come  and  the  thin 
Jiritish  line  was  the  last  obstacle  to  the  Gi'rman  rush;  but 
to-day  Ypres  is  not  the  gate  to  Calais,  just  as  Verdun,  after  the 
first  weeks  of  tin  German  attack,  was  not  the  gtite  to  the  heart 
of  France. 

"It  is  iiier(I.\  a  j)osition  in  the  long  line  from  Belgium  to 
Swil/erland,  aixl  it  is  the  line,  attd  not  the  jMisilioii,  which  is 
importatit.  .\s  long  as  the  line  remains  intact  Ibiig  can  defend 
one  positi(Mi  after  another  until  the  fury  of  the  (ierman  attack 
wears  itself  (tut  and  the  momeiil  idiiics  for  ;i  coinilri-offeiisix c." 

"In  this  war,  the  retreat  from  Alons  excepted."  remarks 
tlu'  .\e\\  ^  ork  'riiiiis,  "tlie  British  on  the  defensi\e  have  liuidl.\ 
tire<i  out  the  olTeioixr:  llirre  is,  then,  no  retisuii  for  dejeetion." 
And  behind  the  British,  the  same  paper  adds,  "the  i)atient  and 
alert  Foch  is  watching,  awaiting  the  moment  when  the  enemy 
o\  erreiirhes    himsilf   or   falters    from    e.\hauslion."      "Fxcn    the 


(ierman  General  Staff',"  notes  the  New  York  World,  "can  not 
continue  indefinitely  the  policy  of  .  trading  men  for  territory 
uidess  the  territory  means  more  than  a  further  e.xtension  of 
their  lines."  Commenting  on  the  note  of  optimism  in  the 
London  and  Paris  dispatches,  even  when  the  British  withdrew 
from  the  Ypres  salient  "of  immortal  memories,"  the  New  York 
Enniny  Pout  of  April  17  says: 

"If  we  look  for  an  explanation  of  London's  attitude,  two  rea- 
sons suggest  themsehes.  One  would  be  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  belynd  the  jtresent  front  there  have  been  brought  up  heavy 
British  reserves  for  the  defense  of  the  Channel  ports.  So  vital 
is  the  imi)ortance  of  thes(>  places  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
Fngland's  not  throwing  in  every  man  and  gun  she  can  muster  for 
the  final  test.  The  second  rea.sou  isnn  the  hopes  ba^ed  upon 
(ieneral  Foch;  not  on  the  man's  genius  for  leadership,  which, 
after  all,  is  an  imponderable  quantity,, but  on  the  reserves  which 
the  great  bulk  of  opinion  credits  him  with.  These  reserves  raay 
come  from  the  ordinary  French  s<iurces,  or  they  may  be  drawn 
from  a  general  reserve,  to  which  again  the  allusion  from  so  many 
(|uarters  is  constant.  Colonel  Kepin^ton,  who  surely  did  not 
overestimate  the  Allied  strength,  say£  this  morning:  'All  this 
time  French  reserves  imder  General  Foch,  who  is  commander- 
in-chief  in  this  battle,  ha\e  not  given  a  sign  of  life.  1  can  see 
no  good  reason  w  hy  they  should  have  done  so  hitherto.'  Whether 
Kepingtons  acquiescence  in  Foch's  non-intervention  is  sound  or 
not,  here  is  admission,   by  one  who  until  recently  was  a  j)e.ssi- 

mist,  that  the  reserves  exist." 

j 
In  the  opinion  of  Lieut. -Col.  Paul  Azan,  a  P>ench  staff  officer 

and  military  histftrian,  the  larger  Geirman  purpose  has  already 

b(>en  defeated.      The  Gernuuis'  drive  in  Picardy,  he  says  in  a 

letter  to  Mr.  Frank  II.  Simonds,  has  "created  a  salient  dangerous 

to  themselves,"  for^ 

"The  conqth'st  of  a  zone  of  land,  ht)wever  large  it  be,  is  of  no 
advantage  if  its  ac(iuisition  is  too  costly  or  if  it  places  the  troops 
which  occupy  it  in  an  unfavorable  place.     Both  these  conditions 


Kritlll  til,'  Nrw  V..rk  "  Trilniiir." 

THK    FIR.ST   AVKKK    Ol'   THK    K[,\M)i:i{S    DRIVE. 

This  shows  tlie  Krounil  gained  dail.v  by  |lie  (iernians  from  .Vpril  9  to  16. 
In  the  llrst  t\vo(la>s  the)  claim  to  have  taken  lO.OOO  prisoners. 

a|)ply  to  the  situation  of  lhi>  Germans  to-day.  Not  oidy  have 
they  lost  \  (>ry  hetivily,  but  they  run  the  risk  of  being  exi)osed  to 
cross-(ir«>,  and  if  a  cotinter-otTensivt>  is  launched  at  the  base  of 
their  salient  they  are  in  tlanger  of  having  their  (irst-line  troops 
taken  from  behitul  and  cut  to  pieces.  Their  troops  are  obliged 
to  concentrate  in  the  salient  if  they  intend  to  enlarge  it,  so  that 
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their  efiforts  to  increase  their  success  will  expose  them  to  the 
gravest  disasters. 

"  Wheu  such  a  salient  can  not  be  enlarged  it  is  best  to  evacuate 
it;  but  a  retreat  is  almost  as  dangerous  as  a  continuation  of  the 
attack.  If  the  Anglo-French  Army  watches  its  chance  the 
enemy  can  not  evacuate  the  salient  without  being  attacked, 


ANOTHER   MOITH  TO   FILL. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

and  it  is  well  known  tliat  ai^  attack  during  a  retreat  may  easily 
occasion  disaster. 

"Thus  General  Foch  seems  to  hold  his  prey  in  his  hands. 
The  situation  as  it  exists  to-day  was  certainly  not  foreseen. 
It  is  not  the  result  of  strategic  calculation,  but  it  may  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Allies,  General  Foch  knows  better  than 
any  one  else  how  to  utilize  the  army  of  reserves.  He  doubtless 
will  be  careful  not  to  throw  it  into  the  battle  until  he  is  certain 
tluit  there  will  not  be  another  German  attack  somewhere  else; 
he  knows  enough  to  wait  also  until  the  en(>my's  reserves  arc  used 
up  in  constant  effort  and  until,  little  bj-  little,  his  troops  have 
been  decimated  by  this  long  battle;  he  know^s  that  one  fresh  man 
is  worth  ten  tired,  demoralized  ones.  So  the  day  he  does  send 
his  resen'e  into  action  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  great 
victory." 

On  April  17,  just  after  the  withdrawal  on  the  Ypres  salient, 
General  Maurice  gave  these  figures  to  the  London  correspondents 
to  show  "the  enormous  task  which  the  British  Army  has  per- 
formed and  still  is  performing": 

"In  this  battle  of  Armentieres  the  Germans  thus  far  have  en- 
gaged twenty-eight  divisions,  and  since  March  21  they  have  en- 
giiged  126  divisions. 

"Of  these  the  British  Army  alone  has  engaged  seventy-nine, 
the  French  alone  have  engaged  twenty-four,  and  the  remain- 
ing twenty-three  have  been  engaged  by  the  British  and  French 
together. 

"Of  the  German  divisions  which  the  British  engaged,  twenty- 
eight  have  been  fought  twice  and  one  thrice.  Of  the  German 
divisions  which  the  French  engaged,  four  have  fought  tAvice. 
Of  the  German  divisions  which  the  JVench  and  British  engaged 
together,  fifteen  have  been  fought  tw  ice  and  one  thrice. 

"It  is  unpleasant  business  standing  the  hammering,  but  so 
long  as  we  can  stand  it  the  only  question  to  be  asked  is:  What 
is  happening  to  Blucher?     What  has  become  of  the  reser\'es"^ 

"Altho  th<>  PYench  Army  is  larger  than  ours,  w^e  ha\-e  taken 
the  strain  of  these  battles  off  them.  There  is  no  reason  to  be  in  a 
state  of  despair  if  the  situation  is  regarded  from  a  broad  point  of 
view  and  if  we  regard  our  great  sacrifices  rightly  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  great  drama." 

The  withdrawal  to  a  new  line  in  the  Ypres  saUent  General 
Maurice  referred  to  as  "a  regrettable  military  necessity."  But 
in  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Draper's  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York 


Tribune  we  read  that,  "looking  at  the  battle  from  a  broad  view- 
point, the  British  hue  nmning  northeast  from  north  of  Bailleul  to 
Ypres  is  much  stronger  than  it  has  been  since  the  armies  settled 
dowm  to  trench  warfare  over  three  years  ago." 

Months  may  yet  elapse  before  the  decisive  hour  strikes,  wTites 
a  French  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  in  those 
months  "tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  can  be 
transported  to  France  to  turn  the  scale  in  our  favor."  "Democ- 
racy," says  the  N(>w  York  Tribune,  "has  more  at  stake  in  the 
battle  now  fighting  than  in  any  single  event  since  it  was  born 
on  earth."  And  the  Boston  Neirs  Bureau  quotes  Mr.  Balfour's 
assurance  that  "long  before  the  great  final  struggle  comes  to  an 
end  the  full  weight  of  America  will  ha\e  borne  fruit."  Already* 
says  War  Secretary  Baker,  just  returned  from  the  front,  "the 
right  arm  of  America  is  in  France,  and  w-e  must  support  that 
right  arm."  American  reenforcements  have  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  British  in  Flanders,  w  here  thej-  w^ere  re- 
ceived with  intense  enthusiasm.  In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  read  an  explanation  of  what  brigading  our  troops 
with  the  Allies  actually  means.  Says  Mr.  Robert  T.  SmaU,  in 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

"The  laconic  statement  that  'American  battalions  will  be 
brigaded  with  the  British  and  French  armies'  has  been  misun- 
derstood in  many  quarters  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  forth 
the  suggestion  that  American  soldiers  are  to  be  thrown  in  the 
British  and  French  armies  as  individuals  and  be  completely 
swaUow^ed  up  in  the  great  European  war-machines,  losing  all 
their  identitj^  even  to  the  point  of  appearing  eventually  in 
French  and  British  uniforms. 

"This  is  an  entirely  erroneous  conception  of  the  situation. 
There  is  no  thought  at  this  time  that  the  American  troops  ever 
will  fight  in  smaller  imits  than  battalions — the  battalion  as  known 
in  Europe  being  about  the  size  of  the  old  American  regiments, 
numbering  between  1,000  and  1,200  men.  The  battalion,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  standard  fighting  unit  in  the  British  Army, 
and  it  has  been  adopted  for  the  American  forces  in  the  present 
emergency,  the  regular  regimental  organization  being  done  away 
with.  This  regimental  organization  of  the  American  expedi- 
tionary force,  as  originally  planned,  comprised  three  battalions 
of  1,200  men  each,  a  total  of  3,600  rifles  to  the  regiment. 

"In  the  British  Army  an  organization  of  tliree  such  battalions 


"DON'T  BE  IMPATIENT.  BILL,  YOU'RE  GOING  TO  FEEL  IT." 
— Ireland  in  tlie  Columbas  Dispatch. 

is  known  as  a  brigade  and  is  commanded  bj-  a  brigadier-general. 
Therefore  the  'brigading'  of  American  troops  with  the  British 
simply  means  that  one  American  l)attalion  will  be  put  into  an 
Enghsh  brigade,  with  two  English  battalions  making  up  the  re- 
maining battle-strength.  In  this  way  the  American  battahons, 
consisting  of  fresh  and  somewhat  unseasoned  troops,  wiU   be 
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tlaiik.d  an  titli.r  side  in  »'ai'h  hrit^adc  by  KiikIi^^Ii  battalions 
whii-h  have  had  not  one  but  many  baptisms  of  tire.  Tlu-y  will 
Im-  tlu'  ■  steady injr'  inHuencf  the  Amt'ricans  will  n»'(-d  to  brinj; 
out  their  trnt"  fiKbtin^r  ability,  and  the  i)lan  is  exjxcted  to  work 
with  the  utmost   smoothness. 

"It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Ameriean  soldiers  will 
always  be  Hj^htinK  under  the  immediate  eomniand  and  super- 
vision of  their  own  ottieers.  There  may  l)e  emerKeneies  when. 
in  the  confusion  of  a  momentary  retreat,  the  Amerieans  will 
fin<l  themselves  temporarily  under  foreiirn  ottieers.  luit  other- 
wise lh(>  average  fit^litintr  man  will  .scarcely  know  that  he  is 
with  the  British  instead  of  the  .\meri<'an  forces  as  a  whole." 

The  Vienna  Arbeilcr  Zeilitng  has  assured  its  readers,  as  noted 
in  another  department,  that^while  the  Allies  control  the  sea  "'the 
greatest  victory  l)y  land  can  not  impose  a  })eace  of  force  on 
America  and  Kiitjlan<i."  And  American  jjajx-rs  generally  are 
quietly  confident  that  whatever  victories  Germany  may  hence- 
forth will,  she  can  not  win  the  war.  "The  German  military 
power   will    iicNcr   dictate    the   terms   of    pea<M".    tho   her   armies 


should  sweep  Europe  to  the  shores  of  every  sea,"  declares  an 
American  economist  quoted  by  the  New  York  Tribune.  And 
one  reason  for  such  coutidence  was  recently  set  forth  by  Licu- 
tenant-General  Smuts,  when  he  said:  "It  has  been  a  war  not  of 
armies,  not  of  nations,  but  a  war  of  systems,  of  ideals,  a  war  of 
souls  of  the  people,  and  it  will  be  continued  on  that  h-vel." 
Kmphasizing  the  fact  that  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  is  the 
assurance  of  victory,  he  continued: 

"The  big  forc(>s.  the  invisible  forces,  the  peoph  of  the  universe, 
the  soul  and  conscience  of  mankind,  are  fighting  on  your  side. 
They  appeal  to  you  to  be  strong  in  yourselves.  Dark  tho  the 
night  be,  yet  until  day  dawns  we  are  not  going  to  give  in.  If 
we  are  deemed  worthy  in  the  course  of  history  to  stand  in  that 
bn>ach  to  tight  for  liberty  against  the  greatest  odds  the  world  has 
ever  .seen,  then  h-t  our  bodies  lie  there,  but  we  will  not  give  in. 
because  there  is  one  thing  that  we  are  after,  and  that  is  that 
this  shall  never  be  repeated,  and  that  no  government,  however 
j)owerful,  shall  have  the  courage  to  try  a  similar  deed  against 
the  i)eace  of  mankind  again." 
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PROMISE    4i\D   PERFORMANCE   IN   THE  AIR  So  much  for  promises.    0.1  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Mr.  Xew,  of 

Indiana,  rec-onth-  informed  questioning  eoUeagues  that  he  had 

OVER  THK  FIGHTIXG  FKOXT  in  Picardy  the  air  has  -issuranc-e  from  headquarters  that  the  dehvery  in  France  of  no 
heeu  so  thick  with  fl}  ing  craft  as  well-nigh  to  darken  the  m^^e  than  37  i)lanes  could  be  counted  by  July  1.  Our  readers 
sun,  and  a  British  a\  iator  tells  how  his  task  in  those  first  ^^.^ll  recall  Secretary  Baker's  statement  that  quantity  production 
da\s  of  the  (jernum  drive  was  Aery  much  like  "maneuvering  a  ^,f  t-omijai  planes  is  now  well  under  way  and  that  se-\tTal  nia- 
oar  down  Fifth  A\enue  on  a  crowded  afternoon";  in  fact,  as  he  chines  have  been  deli\ered  in  France.  But  on  April  10  the 
remarked  to  a  New  York  newspajjer  inan,  as  many  men  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,-  Committee  on  MiUtary  Affairs  reported 
British  Flying  Corps  "were  brought  down  from  collision  as  from  ^]^^^  j^gt  ^ne  combat  plane  had  been  shipped  abroad.  The 
gun-fire."  His  message  is  that  our  Alhes  need  airplanes  e\en  committee  at  the  same  tiine  gave  other  information,  much  of 
more  than  they  need  men;  they  wan  planes  "as  fast  as  we  can  ^-hieh  was  more  cheerful,  and  all  of  which  is  of  extreme  interest, 
turn  them  out,  and  not  by  the  liundreds,  l)ut  ])y  the  thousands."  g^j^^.  critics  of  the  committee,  indeed,  are  certain  that  the 
And  it  was  largely  this  \er}-  l)elief  that  we  could  produce  planes  German  General  Staff  profited  by  the  detailed  disclosures.  "The 
by  thousands  in  a  few  months  that  has  led  to  the  recent  outcry  figures  given  by  the  committee  showing  the  present  state  of  our 
iigainst  those  in  charge  of  our  air  program.  Had  we  spoken  in  air-program  are  thus  presented  in  condensed  form  by  the  Wash- 
hundreds,  instead  of  thousands,  we  would  to-day  find  our  per-  ington  correspondent  of  the  Cliicago  Tribune: 

formance  more  nearly  justifAing  our  promises,  and  the  explana-  Liberty  motors  ordered 22.0OO 

tions  of  unforeseen  difficulties  and  handicaps  would  be  more  Liberty  motors  completed 264 

,       .     ,  ,  .       ,         -r.     •  1  J--  -1  ii        lie        J.-  Liberty  motors  shipped  aliroad 4 

charitably    received.      Besides,   editors    observe,   the      frantic  Primary  training-piancs  mamifactured <.»58 

boasts  and  foolish  words"   from  official  or  semiofficial  sources  in  Advanced  traiuiiig-planes  manufactured ;U2 

Washington  si)urred  Germanv  on  to  meet  the  coming  menace  Combat  planes  (foreign  eriRines!  completed 1.5 

^  ",,.■,  -ji  Combat  planes  slupped  abroad 1 

of  an  American  air  offen.sive,  so  that  she  is  to-day  said  to  be  pro-  Advance  training-planes  engines  built 965 

ducing  700  airplanes  a  day.     Even  Germany's  decision  to  stake  Aviation  schools  in  United  states 20 

1  ir>it,     a?        •  1.  1,  ii     1         J     „       _„  Aviators  completed  primary  course ..      1,926 

so  much  on  a  191H  offensive  may  have  been  partly  based  on  some  f:,  .          ,.     ,       \r     ,    ■  ■    .                                   ,  onn 

.  Fljang  cadets  abroad  for  training 1,200 

apprehensions  that  by  another  year  America  might  actually  bo  Cadets  trained,  primary  course,  abroad 450 

in  a  position  to  "win  the  war  in  the  air."     At  any  rate,  the  more  Combat  planes  ordered  made  in  l-rance 6,100 

sober  newspaper  observers  agree,  we  ha^e  done  less  than  our  The  committee  explained  that  the  twelve-cylinder  Liberty 
Allies  have  expected  of  us  and,  whatever  the  cause  of  short-  motor  is  just  emerging  from  the  experimental  stage,  that  it  is 
comings  in  the  past,  we  should  so  order  our  ways  in  the  future  not  designed  for  and  can  not  be  used  in  the  small  swift  fighting 
as  to  secure  the  maximum  production  of  aircraft.  And  here  machme,  altho  "a  few  of  the  Liberty  motors  are  being  flown  in 
Republican  and  Democratic  dailies,  Republican  and  Democratic  appropriate  machines."  It  is  expected  that  the  Liberty  motor 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  aeronau-  will,  however,  be  improved  for  the  campaign  of  1919.  Govem- 
tical  societies  and  journals,  authorities  like  Admiral  Peary  and  ment  officials  are  criticized  in  this  report  for  having  led  the  pubUc 
Alan  R.  Hawley  agree  that  one-man  control  is  essential  to  success.  in  this  coimtry  and  our  Allies  abroad  to  believe  "that  many 
Since  much  of  the  newspaper  discussion  of  aerial  deficiencies  thousands  of  these  motors  would  be  completed  in  the  spring  of 
and  requirements  is  based  upon  the  utterances  of  Senate  com-  1918."  Such  information  is  denounced  by  the  committee  as 
mittees  and  indisidual  Senators,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  floor  "misleading  and  detrimental  to  our  cause."  The  production 
first  to  Senator  Hitchcock.  In  a  recent  speech  the  Senator  re-  of  combat  planes  has  so  far  "been  a  substantial  failure,"  accord- 
called  that  last  summer  the  Aircraft  Board  promised  the  enor-  ing  to  the  committee.  Five  types  of  machines  have  at  one  time 
mous  number  of  20,000  combat  planes  by  a  certain  date  of  the  or  another  been  adopted;  two  have  been  abandoned.  We  are 
present  year.  Later  on,  this  estimate  W'as  reduced  to  15,000.  now  working  on  the  large  and  j)owerful  "  Handley-Page  heavy 
Still  later,  around  November  in  last  year,  the  estimate  Avas  re-  boml)ing  machine  designed  to  carry  as  many  as  six  men,  eight 
duced,  as  the  Senator  recalls,  to  7,000.  On  the  first  of  Decern-  machine  guns,  and  a  heavy  load  of  bombs,  and  to  be  driven  by  two 
ber,  to  quote  Mr.  Hitchcock,  "it  was  again  reduced  and  has  been  Liberty  motors."  Also  included  on  our  program  is  the  DeHavi- 
gradually  reduced  ever  since,  until  now  we  are  promised  2,000  land  plane,  which  carries  two  men,  four  machine  guns,  a  moderate 
combat  planes  by  .July  1."  In  March  a  supposedly  authoritative  load  of  bombs,  and  is  driven  ])y  one  Liberty  motor.  Fifteen  of 
statement  from  Washington  promised  that  "before  the  middle  of  these  have  been  completed  and  one  has  been  shipped  to  France. 
April  shipments  of  combat  planes  will  be  moving  by  car-loads,  We  are  also  making  the  Bristol  "reconnaissance  machine,"  or 
and  by  the  middle  of  May  they  will  be  moving  by  train-loads."  "defensive  fighter,"  which  carries  two  men.  four  machine  gtms. 
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an<l  is  to  be  driven  by  one  Liberty  motor  at  the  rate  of  about 
125  miles  an  hour.  This,  says  the  eoniniittee,  referrinj;  also 
to  the  tignres  given  in  brief  above,  completes  the  list  of  maehines 
under  inanufaeture.  and  '•constitutes  a  correct  statement  of  the 
situation  in  this  country  as  of  April*  1,  1918."  But  it  should  bo 
understood  that  "in  addition  to  the  American  production  of 
engines  and  airplanes  as  herein  set  forth,  considerable  orders 
for  combat  airi)lanes  and  engines  were  last  summer  placed  with 
European  manufacturers  l)y  General  I'«-rshing.  and  we  have 
furnished  quantities  of  material  and  numbers  of  mechanics  to 
aid  in  their  construction."  TIk- 
committee  majority  recommend 
that  "production  of  aircraft 
should  be  <'on trolled  In-  one  ex- 
ecutive officer,  appointed  by  the 
I^resident  and  responsible  to 
him,"  the  matter  of  imxluction 
being  "  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Signal  Corps  entirely." 

The  minority  of  the  committ<^e 
in  a  separat<'  report  insist  that 
the  majoritA-  ha\e  failed  to  i)ay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culties confronting  the  Aircraft 
Board  and  the  Signal  ('ori)s,  and 
that  they  do  not  give  an  ac- 
curate impression  of  the  immense 
work  that  has  actually  been  done. 

One  statement  of  fact  Avhicli 
impresses  those  editors  who 
have  been  loath  to  belie^■e 
that  our  aircraft  i)rograni  has 
U'en  anywhere  near  collaj)sc, 
and  which  they  hold  to  answer 
assertions  that  our  forces  in 
Fran«'e  have  had  inadequate 
air  protection,  appears  as  follows  in  the  minoritj-  report : 

■'So«)n  aft^M-  the  war  began  the  Signal  Corps  arranged  with  the 
Kreni'h  (Toxernnient  for  the  making  of  0,100  conil)at  planes  at  a 
total  cost  of  .SrJ7,(KX),(KJ0,  the  planes  to  be  produced  as  rapidly 
a-s  American  Hiers  could  be  trained  to  operate  them.  As  the 
American  aero  squadrons  reach  th<'  front,  ready  for  duty,  battle- 
l)lanes  are  being  supplied  them  under  this  arrangement.  To 
aid  in  this  the  Signal  Corps  has  shipped  to  France  11,000  tons 
of  various  material  and  has  sent  .7,000  mechani(^s  to  release 
for  F"'rench  factories  making  j)lanes  for  our  American  fliers 
the  French  workers  on  motor-transports." 

The  respective  positions  taken  b\'  the  majority  and  the 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  have  of 
c«)urse  been  n^flected  in  the  j)r(ss,  and  seven'  etlitorial  condemna- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Aircraft  Board  and  the  Signal  Corps,  as 
well  as  declarations  of  complet*-  satisfaction  with  their  efforts, 
ha\-e  be«'n  dul\-  quoted  in  our  columns.  It  is,  however,  worth 
noting  that  even  the  strongest  defenders  of  tlu^  Administration  ad- 
mit that  there  has  been  something  wrong  with  our  aircraft  produc- 
tion. The  Democratic  Brooklyn  CHizin,  for  instance,  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  work  of  j)roducing  aircraft  "there  hns 
been  a  lack  of  decisi\c  power  at  the  licad  and  too  much  of  mere 
amateur  experimentation."  in  tlie  New  York  Kreuing  1'ohI  Mr. 
David  Lawrence  even  makes  the  blunt  statem<>nt:  "the  airplane 
program  so  far  has  been  a  fizzle."  He  sets  down  "the  incom- 
IX'tence  in  organization,  the  delays  and  the  lack  of  vision  on  the 
part  of  those  entrusted  with  the  program"  as  "the  most  dis- 
appointing phase  of  our  whole  effort  in  the  war."  The  funda- 
mental mistake  is  thus  put  "in   a   nutshell"  by  I\Ir.  Lawrence: 

"Time  and  money  have  been  lost  in  exi)erimenting  to  get  a 
perfect  motor.  The  Liberty  motor  is  not  a  failure,  but  too  much 
effort  was  staked  on  it  alone,  instead  of  pla^  ing  the  safe  game  of 
building  other  types  of  engine  at  the  .same  time." 
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THEY   BOTH   MEAN   LIBERTY. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World 


?:kmaxy's  hope  to  strike  England  tiuough 

a  rebellious  Ireland  is  partly  realized,  some  observers 
liiiik,  in  the  antagonism  aroused  bj-  Lloj'd  George's 
l)lan  to  enforce  conscription  on  the  Irish.  The  proposal  has  had 
the  instantaneous  effect,  according  to  press  dispatches,  of 
welding  all  political  factions,  north  and  south,  into  a  "united 
Ireland "  in  opposition  to  England.  "Party  polities  is  forgotten," 
according  to  a  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  "New  York  World, 

"and  even  Orange  Belfast  is 
caught  in  the  wave  of  fierce  oppo- 
sition that  has  swept  awaj-  all 
political  differences."  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  point(>d  out  in  a, 
Dublin  dispatch  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  that  this  does  not 
imply  a  change  in  Irish  feeling 
about  the  war.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  L'ishmen  indorse  Mr. 
Joseph  Devlin's  declaration  thafc 
the  war  is  "a  just  war  for  humaa 
liberties  and  against  the  worst 
despotism  the  world  has  ever 
known,"  but,  we  are  told,  the 
universal  conviction  among 
Nationalists  is  that  "conscrip- 
tion shoidd  be  imposed  only  by  a 
Nationalist  Government,  and 
that  the  British  Cabinet  ought 
not  to  do  in  Ireland  what  it  would 
not  do  in  Australia  or  South. 
Africa."  We  learn  further  from 
this  dispatch  that  many  men 
with  sons  and  brothers  in  the 
Army  are  equally  determined 
with  the  Sinn-Feiners  that  the  Irish  "shall  not  be  compelled 
to  do  what  so  many  of  the  best  Irishmen  have  been  proud  to  do 
voluntarily."  On  the  occasion  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  an- 
nounced that  conscription  woxdd  be  extended  to  Ireland,  he 
stated  also  that  the  Government  intended  to  extend  Home 
Rule,  and  when  the  Man-power  Bill  providing  for  conscrip- 
tion was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  he  is  q\ioted 
in  dispatches  as  saying  that  "it  is  desirable  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  war  that  we  should  settle  the  Irish  question  and 
produce  something  like  contentment  in  Ireland  and  good-will 
in  America."  No  graver  decision  has  been  made  by  the  British. 
Government  during  the  war,  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican, 
than  the  proposal  of  conscription  for  Ireland.  This  journal 
notes  that  in  making  the  announcement  the  Premier  virtually 
admitted  that  the  Irish  Convention,  which  had  just  finished 
its  sessions  of  eight  months,  had  failed  to  achieve  its  purpose, 
when  he  said  of  the  report  niade  to  the  Cabinet: 

"I  understand  it  is  reported  by  a  majority,  and  I  fear  the 
majority  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the  Go\'ernment  in  saying 
that  it  represents  a  substantial  agreement.  That  means  that 
the  Government  must  a(u!ept  the  responsibility  of  submitting  to 
Parliament,  with  such  guidance  as  the  convention's  report  affords, 
such  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  self-gbvernment  in 
'Ireland  as  the^-  think  just,  and  which  can,  in  their  judgment,  bo 
cari'ied  without  violent  controversy." 

The  New  Y^ork  Evening  Post  is  imprest  with  the  fact  that 
many  influential  English  newspapers  are  warning  Lloyd  George 
that  he  is  making  a  bad  blunder.  The  worst  of  the  blunder  lay 
in  his  not  consulting  Irish  repre.sentatives,  according  to  this 
dail\-,  which  says  that  to  go  ahead  without  sounding  Irish  opinion, 
was  "to  violate  one  of  the  first  principles  of  government,  whether 
Ireland  is  to  be  thought  of  as  a  distinct  nationality  or  merely 
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as  a  part  of  tlie  Knipin'."  But  perhaps  Lloyd  George  knew 
only  too  well  what  the  Irish  wf)ul(l  say  to  his  project.  The 
Evening  Post  suggests,  and  proee«'ds  to  tell  us  that  in  opposing  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons — 

"Mr.  As(iuith  not  only  took  tlie  old  Liberal  position,  but  spoke 
in  the  best  spirit  of  praetieal  statesmanship.  The  real  question 
was  wlu-ther  Irish  eonseription  wonld  not  do  more  harm  than 
good  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  getting  more  men  for  tlu' 
Army.  He  stated  that  twiee  sinee  the  war  broke  out  the  proposal 
to  enforce  military  service  iu  Ireland  had  Ixnn  laid  before  the 
Government,  buf  each  time  reject<>d.  And  the  rejection  was 
solely  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  The  argument  from  ex- 
pediency still  runs  strongly  against  it,  in  Mr.  Asquith's  belief. 
The  spokesman  for  the  (Joveriunent,  to  be  sure,  said  he  'hoiKnl' 
the  Army  would  not  have  to  be  used  to  enforce  the  draft  in 
Ireland,  but  ther(<  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  to  be;  so 
that,  in  order  to  get  two  or  three  new  di\  isions  for  the  critical 
struggle  in  France  twice  that  number  of  old  divisions  would 
have  to  be  employed,  not  in  fighting  Germans,  l)ut  in  dragging 
Irishinen  to  training-camps." 

The  New  York  Coinmercial  complains  that  lack  of  tact  has  been 
England's  besetting  sin  in  dealing  with  Ireland,  just  as  it  was  in 
dealing  with  her  Americ^in  colonies  before  they  revolted.    It  asks: 

"Can  not  Irishmen  now  be  given  the  option  of  entering  the 
American  Armv  in  Fraiu-e,  whose  ranks  contain  so  manv  of  Irish 
blood? 

"Let  them  choose  under  which  flag  they  will  fight  for  freedom 
and  democracy.  Better  have  willing  volunteers  than  unwilling 
conscripts.  Ireland  should  do  her  bit,  but  it  Avould  be  folly  not 
to  let  her  do  it  in  her  own  way.  The  Entente  Allies  can  not 
afford  to  have  a  back-fire  raging  in  Ireland  at  this  juncture,  and 
they  badly  need  the  three  hundred  thousand  men  who  would 
be  Ireland's  quota  in  proportion  to  population." 

Among  the  Irish-American  press  we  find  the  New  York 
Freeman's  Journal  saying  that  the  conscription  measure  has 
"united  all  Ireland,"  and  it  quotes  from  a  cablegram  sent  by 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  to  Mr.  John  Dillon,  leader  of  the  Irish  party 
in  Parliament,  in  which  he  said  that  military  conscription  would 
he  an  "insane  blunder."  The  New  York  Gaelic  American  cites 
the  resolution  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Dublin — ^which 
it  calls  the  most  representative  body  in  Ireland — in  which  the 
British  Crovermnent  is  warned  against  "disastrous  results  of  any 
attempt  to  force  conscription  upon  Ireland."  The  resolution 
stated  also  that  "such  an  insane  jiroposal"  would  be  resisted 
\iolently  by  every  town  and  village. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  journals  strong  in  their  Ix^licf  that 
it  is  Ireland's  duty  to  bear  her  part  in  the  war  is  the  New  York 
World,  which  says: 

"  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  are  on  their  way  to  the 
front  in  response  to  a  summons  exactly  like  that  which  the 
British  Empire  is  now  to  extend  to  Ireland.  We  have  forty- 
eight  States,  four  of  them  with  more  inhabitants  than  Ireland, 
but  not  one  of  them  was  considted  as  to  the  draft.  All  are 
represent«'d  at  Washington,  just  as  Ireland  is  represented  at 
London,  and  not  oiU'  of  them  (icnounccs  the  nu-asure  as  madness 
or  as  justif  \  ing  relxilion. 

"Inland  has  wrongs,  and  it  has  capitalized  tlu'm.  But  Irt^ 
land  has  duties  to  itself  and  to  the  world  also,  and  it  can  not  fail 
in  them  without  s;icri(icing  friends  and  sympathy  everywhere." 

There  has  long  been  great  sympathy  with  Ir(>land  in  the 
I'nitcd  States,  observ«'S  the  New  York  Tinier,  and  it  has  often 
been  played  upon  by  demagogs  in  Congress,  but  it  "should 
not  be  misunderstood  by  men  in  Ireland  who  count  upon  Amer- 
ieiui  (>|)p()siti()n  to  conscription,"  and  this  journal  asks: 

"Why  should  Irishmen  in  Ireland  longer  be  allowed  to  shirk 
lluir  just  |)art  in  tlie  war  of  free  ci\  iii/.ation?  They  owe  s<'rvice. 
They  must  i)ay  it,  as  the  misled  malconlents  of  the  Province  of 
(Quebec  have  to  j)ay  it.  as  the  men  of  military  age  of  isohiled  (ler- 
nian  communities  iu  Wisconsin,  for  instanc(>,  ha\('  to  pay  it." 

The  Tampa  Timea  thinks  Ireland  ought  to  be  gla<l  to  do  her 
part,  for  she  is  the  natural  foe  of  autocracy,  and  her  i)lace  is  b\ 
the  side  of  "those  who  are  fighting  to  assure  her  free<lom  as  well 
as  (heir  own."     Should  she  be  allov.td  to  jxiut   and  hold   back 


while  the  rest  of  the  liberty-loving  peoples  win  her  fight  for  her, 
"she  would  lose  the  wfirld's  admiration  for  her  racial  charac- 
teristics and  her  own  self-resi)ect  would  suffer  for  centuries." 
What  is  fair  for  John  is  fair  for  Patrick,  thinks  the  Bostoa 
Transcript,  which  adds  tha^  uni\ersal  service  for  every  man  m 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  answer  to  the  guns  whose  thunder 
can  be  heard  acro.ss  the  Channel,  is  "a  perfectly  fair  preliniiuarj' 
and  basis  for  the  extension  of  the  charter  of  go\  ernnuntal  free- 
dom to  Ireland."  The  Macon  Tcleyruph  tells  us  that  how  Ire- 
land sees  this  war  is  not  important  at  all  beside  how  the  war 
reallj'  is,  for 

"There  wotdd  be  no  democracy  or  Home  Rule  left  any- 
where in  the  world  for  Ireland  to  get  a  piece  of  for  her  enjoy- 
ment if  the  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Welsh  now  fighting  in 
France  and  Belgium  should  be  beaten  and  wiped  out.  This 
is  the  angle  of  it  Ireland  seems  imable  to  see.  With  the  world 
on  fire  and  the  established  order  of  peoples  and  go\emnients 
everywhere  facing  adjustments  and  new  processes  as  a  result, 
Ireland  has  stubbornly  n^fused  to  s<'e  any  issue  but  htr  old 
grievance  against  the  English.  This  old  quarrel  she  has  cherished 
at  a  time  when  to  nurse  it  afforded  the  enemies  of  her  best 
friends,  America  and  France,  foothold  to  attack  and  assail 
their  ablest  and  stanchest  and  most  important  ally,  Britain. 
She  has  been  so  anti-British  at  a  time  when  the  British  stood 
to  the  noblest  cause  in  the  world  to  the  ext<'nt  that  she  has  I)een 
pro-German.  And  now,  when  her  ancient  wish  and  growing 
hope  is  extended  her,  the  leaders  she  has  chosen  throw  it  ba<'k  in 
the  faces  of  the  people  who  offer  it  because  with  it  is  handed  also 
the  obhgation  to  duty. 

"All  of  us  can  understand  how  complex,  how  difficult,  the  whole 
Irish  question  has  been  and,  for  that  matter,  always  will  be. 
The  fact  that  the  Irish  Convention  could  agree  on  nothing  at  a 
time  when  Ireland  really  had  her  destiny  finally  in  her  own  hand.s 
illustrated  umuistakably  th(<  difficulties,  inherent  in  the  Irish 
temperament,  that  lie  in  the  way  of  Ireland  ever  perfecting  any 
tolerable  or  enduring  form  of  self-government.  But  we  can  at 
the  same  time  realize  that  there  are  duties  Ireland  owes  to  the 
general  situation,  to  the  i.ssue  as  a  whole  world  to-day,  and  that 
the  issue  in  Flanders  and  Picardy  is  of  infinitely  more  moment 
to  Ireland  and  all  the  rest  of  us  than  the  isstie  in  Dublin  Castle." 

No  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  says  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
can  "justify  themselves  by  saying  that  their  blood-brothers  iu 
other  lands  are  refusing  to  fight."  The  Irish  in  America  "see 
the  peril  of  German  domination,"  and  the  Tennessee  paper  does 
not  believe  half  a  dozen  of  them  of  military  age  have  "refused 
to  go  into  the  Army  because  of  any  dislike  of  England."  The 
blood  of  Irishmen  killed  and  wounded  under  the  American  flag 
in  France  "calls  out  for  Irish  revenge  and  beshames  any  Irish- 
man who  refuses  to  get  into  the  fray." 

The  New  York  Herald  remarks  that  those  of  the  Irish  who  have 
not  intelligenc(>  eiu)Ugh  to  see  that  destruction  of  the  British 
E umpire  would  mean  the  destruction  or  the  subjugation  of  ln»- 
land,  have  not  intelligence  enough  to  he  given  Home  Hule,  but  it 
beUevt's  "there  are  verj'  few  of  these.''     Says  the  New  York  Sun: 

"There  will  be.  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  tens  of  thoui^auds 
of  men  to  go  chetTfully  from  Ireland  under  tlie  tlraft  as  t^ms  of 
thou.sands  of  otiiers  ha\e  gone  from  Ireland  imder  enlistment  to 
nuike  the  same  fight  and  the  same  sacrifice  for  the  first  of  all 
prizes  to-day  ^the  emancipation  of  civilization  from  militar> 
despotism.  In  Ireland,  just  as  in  this  ccmntry.  just  as  in  Kn- 
gland.  just  as  in  e\er\'  land  wh«'re  democrac.v  is  made  the  pla.\- 
thing  of  jjolitical  inaneu\er  ami  personal  ambition,  there  are 
always  men  who  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  an  opi)4>r- 
t  unity  to  lift  their  voices  against  unwelcome  government 
programs,  howeVt>r  necessary  they  may  b(>.  to  profatu^  tlu'  ver.\ 
naiiu*  of  lii)erty  with  tlieir  ravings  in  its  In'half.  But  their 
clamor  is  out  of  all  |)roportion  to  their  numl>ers.  Theu"  effort* 
are  not  honored  by  the  majorit\';  they  come  to  be  scorned  even 
by  some  of  th(>ir  \  (>ry  own. 

'■  In  ti\e  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  civilization 
part  of  Ireland  has  already  gone  to  the  war  and  dont>  its  shan- 
to  the  everlasting  glory  of  Ireland.  Now  in  the  very  hurricane 
of  the  coullict  in  northern  France,  iu  the  \erv  crisis  of  the  lilnTty 
of  the  world,  anollu'r  part  of  ln>land  will  go  under  the  draft  witii 
cImmts  on  their  lips  aiul  lire  iu  their  hearts  as  long  as  the  (lermau 
war-nuichine  strives  to  deba.se  all  freemen  into  crawling  creatures 
licking  I  lie  dust  of  Prussian  jackboots." 
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A   HAPSBURG   TIGER-HUNT 

THE  vSMILK  IS  OX  THE  FACE  OF  TIIK  -TIGER"; 
Count  Czernin  and  tht-  Austrian  and  Iluiifjarian  Preiniers 
are  out  of  office,  and  the  young  Emperor  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  between  frantic  telegrams  of  loyalty  to  his  German 
elder-brother-in-arnis.  has  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  dii)lomat  who  sjiid,  "Never  -Nvrite  letters  and  never 
destroy  one."  This,  as  our  editors  see  it,  is  the  result  of  the 
'tiger-hunt"  so  rashly  undertak<'n  by  the  late  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister.  Clemence^iu's  famous 
phrase,  "Czernin  lied,"  can  now, 
as  the  Baltimore  American  re- 
marks, be  expanded  to  include 
his  Emperor  as  well.  Clenien- 
eeau's  tiger-like  qualities  have 
it^in  been  displayed  to  the  ad- 
miration of  our  i)ress,  which 
disresptK-tfulIy  style  Czefniu  "the 
goat,"  and  seem  to  think  of 
Charles  I.  as  what  our  great 
faunal  naturalist  might  call  the 
"little  woolly  lamb"  in  this  diplo- 
matic zoological  garden. 

When  the  Austrian  Emperor 
wTote  to  his  brother-in-law  a  year 
ago  of  his  desire  for  peace  and  of 
his  good-will  toward  France,  was 
he  honestly  expressing  his  senti- 
ments, or  was  he  simply  playing 
his  part  in  the  great  Teuton 
peace  offensive?  Our  editors 
incline  more  to  the  former  opin- 
ion, but  both  \  iew-points  wiU  be 
briefl.v  set  forth  after  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  this  inter- 
esting chapter  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  war.  At  all 
events,  they  agree  that  Austria  is  now  indissolubly  linked  \\'ith 
Germany  and  that  the  Hapsburgs  share  with  the  HohenzoUerns 
the  responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  the  war.  In  the 
meanwhile,  however,  renewed  disturbances  in  the  Austrian 
realm  help  to  confirm  the  fast-growang  impression  that  the 
great  Teuton  offensive  in  the  West  is  the  last  desperate  gamble 
of  a  group  of  nations  on  the  brink  of  economic  collapse. 

The  successive  statements  following  Czernin's  first  notable 
utterance  seem  to  some  editors  to  form  a  veritable  epic.  Czernin's 
peace  speech,  which  narrowly  escaped  an  All  Fools'  day  date- 
line, and  "which  was  obA-iously  intended  to  cause  dissension 
among  the  Allies,"  has,  as  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Timcis  points  out,  "proved  a  veritable  boomerang."  As 
this  "KTiter  tells  the  story: 

"His  assertion  that  Clemenceau  just  before  the  present 
offensive  made  overtures  to  Austria  for  separate  peace  gave  the 
Premier  just  such  an  opening  as  he  could  have  wished.  Clemen- 
ceau contented  himself  at  first  with  the  brutal  reply  that  Czernin 
was  a  liar.  He  followed  this  with  a  formal  official  statement 
in  which  the  French  Government  categorically  denied  Czernin's 
allegations  and  flatly  asserted  that  it  was  Austria,  and  not 
France,  that  had  attempted  to  initiate  negotiations  for  a  separate 
peace. 

"The  French  were  able  to  support  this  denial  bj-  pointing  to 
the  existence  of  a  formal  document  in  their  possession  in  whicli 
the  Austrian  representative  had  been  foolish  enough  to  admit 
in  WTiting  that  the  initiative  had  been  taken  by  Austria.  Czernin 
was  warned,  moreover,  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  false  allegations 
France  was  in  possession  of  ^\Titten  evidence  from  a  much  more 
important  personage  which  would  amply  justify  the  French 
denial. 

"With  incredible  folly  the  Austrian  Minister  persisted  in  his 
allegations  against  France,  and  Clemenceau  has  now  retaliated 
by  publishing  the  text  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, dated  March  31,  1917.  in  which  the  Emperor  begged  his 


French  brother-in-law.  Prince  Sixtus,  secretly  and  unofficially, 
to  inform  President  I'oincare  that  he  was  ready  to  support  by 
every  possiI)le  means  the  just  claims  of  France  relati\c  1i» 
Alsace-Ijorraine." 

The  Austrian  Emperor,  aiccording  to  the  version  of  the  Utter 
given  to  the  press  in  Paris,  after  complimenting  the  "dashing 
courage"  of  France  and  telling  of  the  "keen  sympathy"  for 
France  felt  by  the  writer  and  prevailing  "  in  the  whole  Alonarchy," 
begs  his  "dear  Sixtus"  "to  convey  privately  and  unofficially  to 
President  Poincare  that  I  ^\^ll  support  by  every  means  and  by 

exerting  all  my  personal  influence 
with  my  allies  France's  just 
claims  regarding  Alsace-Lor- 
raine." He  then  suggests  further 
peace  terms  as  follows,  requesting 
r  /i^V  ^^^*      they     bo     ccmununicated 

^^...^-^  privately  to  the  governments  of 

J>ance  and  Great  Britain: 

"Belgium  should  be  entirely 
reestablished  in  her  sovereignty, 
retaining  entirely  her  African 
possessions  without  prejudice 
to  the  compensation  she  should 
receive  for  the  losses  she  has 
undergone.  Servia  should  be 
reestablished  in  her  sovereignty, 
and  as  a  pledge  of  oiir  good- 
will we  are  ready  to  assure  her 
equitable  natural  access  to  the 
Adriatic  and  also  wide  economic 
concessions  in  .Austria-Hungary. 
"On  her  side  we  will  demand 
.  .  .  that  Servia  suppress  every 
association  or  group  whose  polit- 
ical object  aims  at  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  IVIonarchy.  par- 
ticularly tlie  Ser^'ian  political 
society  Narodni  Ochrana;  that 
SerA'ia  lojall^'  and  hy  every 
means     in     her     power    preAent 

any  kind  of  political  agitation,  either  in  Seri-ia  or  beyond  her 

frontiers,  in  the  foregoing  direction 

"The  events  in  Russia  compel  me  to  reserve  my  ideas  with 

regard  to  that  country  until  a    legal,  definite  Government  is 

established  there." 

But,  apparently  on  the  very  day  that  the  French  Go\eriunent 
published  this  letter,  the  Austrian  Emperor  thus  telegraphed 
to  the  German  Kaiser: 

"The  French  Premier,  driven  into  a  corner,  is  endeavoring 
to  escape  from  the  net  in  which  he  has  entangled  himself  by 
piling  lip  more  and  more  untruth,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  completely  false  statement  that  I  recognized  that 
France  had  a  just  claim  to  the  reacquisition  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
I  disavow  this  assertion  with  indignation. 

"At  the  moment  when  Austro-Hungarian  cannon  are  thunder- 
ing jointly  with  German  cannon  on  the  Western  front  it  hardl\- 
needs  proof  that  I  am  fighting  for  these  pro\'inces,  and  I  am 
ready  to  continue  fighting  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  question  of 
defending  my  own  land 

"No  intrigues,  no  attempts,  from  whomsoever  they  may 
proceed,  will  imperil  our  loyal  comradeship  of  arms,  and  we  shall 
jointly  enforce  an  honorable  peace." 

Emperor  William  at  once  wired  his  thanks,  and  said  in  part: 

"I  have  not  for  a  moment  been  in  doubt  you  have  made  our 
cause  your  own.  In  like  measure  we  stand  for  the  rights  of  Aour 
Monarchy. 

"The  heav.v  battles  in  these  years  clearlj'  demonstrate  this 
for  e\  ery  one  who  will  see.  They  have  only  drawn  the  bond 
closer.  Our  enemies,  who  are  unable  to  do  anything  against  us 
in  honorable  battle,  do  not  recoil  from  the  most  sordid  and  lowest 
means.  We  must  put  up  with  that,  but  all  the  more  it  is  our 
dutA'  ruthlessly  to  grapple  with  and  beat  the  enemy  in  all  the 
war-theaters." 

And  Emperor  Charles  then  decided  to  end  the  matter  b\' 
sending  this  telegram  "in  faithful  friendship"  to  his  ally: 

"Clemenceau's  accusations  against  me  are  so  low  that  I  have 


MR.   HENPKCK. 

— Tuthill  ill  the  St.  Louis  Star. 
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no   intention    to   disfuss   louder   this   ui)'nu-    with    France.     My 
cannon  in  the  Wost  is  oiir  last  reply." 

'F'he  faithful  Minister  of  Foreign  Aft'airs,  after  issuing  stato- 
UMiits  to  the  eftect  that  the  Sixtus  h'tter  was  falsified  or  jjarhled, 
tri»-d  to  end  the  affair  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  by  offering 
his  resignation,  Avhieh  was  at  once  accepted.  As  the  Vienna 
correspond(!nt  of  the  Berlin  Lohal  Axzcigir  naively  explains  it: 
"Count  C/.ernin  did  not  know  of  Kinperor  Charles's  letter 
to  Prince  Sixtus  when  he  made  the  statenaent  that  France  had 
initiated  the  conversations  with  Austria.  On  learning  of  the 
letter  he  resigned."  While  (^/.ernin  may  not  have  been  respon- 
hle  for  the  writing  and  sending  of  the  Finperor's  letter,  "his 
responsihiiity  for  provoking  its  i)ul)li<'ation  could  not  he  escaped," 
the  Xew  York  Timea  declares,  for  "he  began  the  controversy, 
hi'  conducted  it  with  astounding  ineptitude."  Count  Czernin's 
resignation,  observes  the  New  York  World,  comes  opportunely- — 

"The  German  i)ress  ha\e  been  visiting  its  wrath  upon  him 
for  the  speech  that  gave  the  Frencli  CJoNcrnment  its  chance 
to  make  public  the  Austrian  Emperor's  letter  to  Prince  Sixtus. 
The  state  of  i)ublic  opinion  at  home  is  revealed  by  the  great 
cr«)wds  in  the  streets  of  Prague  which  denounci'd  Germany  and 
cheered  J'resident  Wilson.  The  Bohemians  are  notoriously 
uri.sympatlietic  with  the  war,  but  they  would  hardly  have  been 
St)  daring  in  revealing  their  opinion  if  Austrian  diplonuicy  had 
not  again  wholly  discredited  it.self." 

That  Fmi)eror  (^harles's  letter  to  liis  brother-in-law  was 
written  in  good  faith  and  in  tlie  liope  that  some  such  peace  as  he 
outlined  might  be  brought  about  is  the  belief  of  such  thoughtful 
newsi>apers  as  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  and  Erening  Sun 
and  the  Springfield  RcpnblicdH.  The  events  of  March,  1917, 
seem  to  these  editors  to  sui)[)Ort  their  belief  in  the  Emperor's 
sincerity.     At  tiiat  time,  agrees  the  Chicago  Ihriild — 

"lie  needed  peace  sorely.  His  throne  was  endangered.  The 
Italian  Armies  were  threatening  to  foUow  the  route  of  Nai)oleon 
to  the  heart  of  the  Dual  Kingdom.  Russia  was  in  disorder,  but 
the  ev«!utual  dissolution  was  by  no  means  assured  cncii  to  those 


as  intinuil«Iy  informed  as  the  Ti^utonic  diplomats.  The  food 
situation  was  never  worse.  The  Kaiser's  imri'stricted  sulv 
marine  cami)aign  was  just  forcing  the  United  States  to  declare 
war.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Austria- Hungary  peace  or 
|)artition  were  the  i)robable  alternatives.  Self-preservation 
gave,  therefore,  to  the  Emjicror  Charles's  letter  a  sincerity  which 

lU'cd  not  otherwise  be  assumed \.s  affairs  stood  in  the  sj)ring 

of  PUT  the  ili'bi'icic  which  actually  occurred  in  Hu.ssia  was  not 
iniprol>al)le  in  Austria-Hungary.  The  downfall  of  the  Honian- 
ofs.  albeit,  lightened  the  pressure  and  simultaneously  mitigated 
Charles's  desire  for  a  sei)arate  peacH'." 

Some  confirmation  of  this  \  iew  comes  from  Teutonic  sources. 
An  Amsterdam  dispatch  gi\-es  a  summary  of  an  article  in  the 
Berlin  Tagexzcihnuj  conn(>cfing  tlu'  Reichstag  "no  annexations 
and  no  indemnities"  resolution  with  the  Austrian  Emperor,  and 
quoting  a  lett«'r  read  to  the  Reichstag  by  Mathias  Erzberger,  in 
which  Count  C/.ernin  wrote  to  Emperor  Charles  as  follows: 
"Austria  wants,  and  in  any  event  must  have,  peace  by  thie  wint<-r 
of  1917."  And  a  \'ienna  (lisi)atch  to  the  Frankfurter '  Zeitumj 
says  that,  assuming  the  existence  of  the  Emperor's  letter,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  was  written  at  a  time  "when  the 
war  outlook  was  quite  different  from  to-day,  and  when  a  young, 
peace-loving  moiuirch  niiglit  take  steps  Avhich  to-day,  under 
entirely  altered  conditions,|must  api)ear  in  another  light." 

But  the  New  Y'oi-k  Globe  is  among  those  American  daili<-s 
which  bplieve  German\'  to  have  been  cognizant  of  th^. Austrian 
Emperor's  proffers.  The  writer  of  one  editorial  reminds  us 
that  G(>rman\-  has  been  tiVing  for  two  years  to  secure  a  peac*- 
conference  which  she  should  enter  un|)ledged.  At  such  a  con- 
ference, at  worst,  something  of  the  German  conquests  could  he 
saved;  at  liest,  the  Entente  coalition  could  be  split  and  Germany 
would  g(>t  {'Very thing.  To  liring  about  such  a  conference  Ger- 
many would  be  willing  to  make  almost  any  nou-official  and  non- 
l)inding  in'omise,  and,  we  read,  "the  Austx'o-Huugarian  Foreign 
Oflice  has  Ijeen  so  completely  under  German  dominance  that  it 
is  likely  that  the  Kaiser  u.sed  his  fellow  monarch  as  a  tool." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Kt.MlJMHKH  thai  every  dollur  joii  li;i\o 

AtTKR  i)ro-(i(Tnians  have  hceii  iikkIc  to 
to  th«  laundry. — Toledo  Blade. 

Dillon  doclarcs  authoritatively  th;it  In 
draft.  A  uiiaiiinioiis  Ireland  at  least  lias 
delphia  Xorlli  Americini. 

AcsTHiAiV  allcKalions  awfully  arrayed  arc 
sirr(>Kaiitl.\  :  arrows  of  asseveration  (ill  I 
clad  against  them  all. — iirooklyri  Eugte. 

High  as  the  cost  of  living  in  (ier- 
niany  is  concealed  to  he,  it  doesn't 
compare  with  the  ex|)ci)S(-  of  nioxinf; 
into  Vrn\\vi.\.—Topeku  Journal. 

It's  all  perfectly  .simple.  Instead  of 
permit tiiiK  the  war  to  drag  on  another 
two  years  lllndeiihurg  is  going  to  llnish 
it.  up  in  a  single!  hat  tie  lasting  not 
more  than  forty-eight  months. — Xew 
York  Ereniuy  J'ost. 

DiKKCToi<-(ii-;NKKAr,  Mf.\i)<)0  has 
Wirvt'd  notice  that  railroad  folders  in 
the  future  must  he  "purely  informa- 
tive." ANhy  not  applj  the  same  rule. 
t«H),  to  Mr.  (IrcM-l's  literary  eirortsV — 
Jiochester  Democrul  and  Chronicle. 

(iKHMANY  rejects  Mr.  Wilson's 
T.eagiK!  of  I'eaee  proposition  as  "f;in- 
tastie."  It  certainly  would  be  finitas- 
tic,  if  (ierntany  wen^  to  he  admitted  in 
her  present  governmental  garb.  Hut 
that  was  not  Mr.  Wilson's  culoi- srheme. 

Kansas  City  Star. 

TiiK  enemies  of  the  (iermans  in  this 
country  knew  that  the  (iermans  would 
bf>  given  tlie  cre<lit  for  the  disloyal 
S(H-ialist  votes  In  Wisconsin  and  else- 
where, so  they  W4'iit  and  voted  the 
SjK-lalist  ticket,  and  thus  brought  dis- 
honor on  the  thoroughly  loyal  (ier- 
mans.— Chirayo  Ahrndposi. 


s  of  draft  age. —  liosimt  llcnitd. 
kiss  the  flag,  it  should  be  .sent 

land   is  uMauiinous  a^raiust   the 
the   mci'it    of  no\(llv.-    I'hila- 


•  adxancing.  attacking,  a 
hi-    air,      France   stanils 


I  fully, 
mail- 
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K-MCKHOK  CuAiti.i;s  is  a  Dual  Monarch,  all  right.— /jm«>A/(/»  Eagle. 
Why  did  Fate  put  those  two  islands  so  clost-  together  and  yet-  so  far 
apart? — New  York  Sun. 

Mh.  Ckekl's  boast  that  America  went  to  war  unpr»>pared  presumably 
■will  not  be  made  a  ccmspicuous  feature  of  the  next  Deintwratic  national 
l)latform. — HochesUr  Denioerat  and  Chronicle. 

Tni-;  Kaiser  isn't  .so  nuiny.  The  National  .\ncienl  Free  and  Accepted 
Couneilors  and   I'riiicesscs  of  .loshua  of  the  World  was  latelj   incorporated 

at  Little  Hock.  .\rk.  -  Kaii.ias  Cilv  Slur. 
WnKN  fighting  tlu>  undoubted  enemy 
is  no  time  for  kicking  those  of  your 
friends  who  are  also  fighting  him.— 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

If  the  Kai.serever  faces  any  c-aplured 
American  ottteers  he  will  find  th;it  wliilr 
\w  possibly  may  be  able  to  stare  a  gen- 
eral or  a  nuijnr  out  t)f  countenance,  he 
can  not  outglare  a  si-cond  lieui<"iiant. 
— Kansas  Cilii  Star. 

Any  person  who  evt>r  tried  to  cro.ss 
an  .\meri<"in  street  in  the  rush  hour 
will  know  inuiiediately  how  u.scless  it 
«ill  be  to  attempt  to  operatcMieiuiaii 
sul)marines  on  the  sea  after  Mr.  Ford's 
destiH>y<>rs  are  lh(>re  in  force. —  Kansas 
Ciljl  Star. 

Oiu  inathomatical  artist  has  ligured 
out  that  every  di.scharge  of  that  seveiity- 
Ihe-mile  gun.  at  a  cost  of  ?:.">,IMM).  kills 
on  an  average  one  French  mother  and 
child  by  shell  tire  and  a  dozen  tlerinati 
mothers  and  children  by  starvation. — 
.Vcir  York  Erening  I'osl. 

(IKOITNI)  gla.ss  lia.s  been  found  in 
eand.v  at  l.awton  and  Fort  Sill,  and  the 
factories  in  which  the  i-andy  was  mad<' 
ha\e  been  forced  to  close  their  doors. 
Dear,  ile;ir,  can  such  inhinnan  pimisli- 
'^  -^^^  ment  be  dealt  out  l>y  a  cixili/ed  govorn- 

I'easr  in  I  lie  Ncw.uk  Xeirs.  inviW'— Kansas  Cilg  Star. 


From  *  drawing  by  Georges  i^cott  in  "  L' Illustration,"  Paris. 

WHILE  PADUA  WAS   BOMBED.    SCENE  IN  AX  ANCIENT   PALACE   CELLAR. 


WHY   WE   HAVE   THE   WHIP-HAND 


Tl  I  K  BKOADKST  POSSIBLE  HINTS  are  given  us  by 
the  (Jennan  ])ress  to  make  iise  of  the  one  weapon  we 
posses.s  whereby  we  can  if  we  choo.^e  strangle  the  Central 
Powers  to  death.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  German  papers 
«lo  not  in  so  many  words  tell  us  what  to  do,  but  they  do  reeogni/.e 
the  iK)ssibility  and  show  thenisehes  desperately  afraid  of  its 
employment.  This  weapon  is  Economic  lietaliaticm,  and  the 
mere  mention  of  the  name  is  enough  to  make  e\ery  German 
paper  shiver  with  fright.  The  more  far-sighted  German  editors 
are  now  frankly  admitting  that  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question 
to  inflict  an  absolute  def«-at  upon  America  and  England.  These 
two  countries,  they  allow,  will  not  and  need  not  acce])t  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  a  *"\ictor\-  peace."  That  remarkably 
outspoken  pajn-r,  the  Vieiuia  ArbeiUr  Zeitung,  commenting  on 
the  Western  dri\e,  makes  no  bones  about  saying  that  the  game 
is  up  and  that  the  Central  Powers  might  just  as  well-  make 
peace  on  the  best  terms  they  can  get.     It  remarks: 

'Do  not  be  deceived.  Germany's  victories  will  never  force 
the  Entente  to  accept  a  i)eace  of  Aiolence.  If  the  Germans 
could  take  Calais  and  Paris,  and  cAen  force  France  and  Italy  to 
capitulate,  then  there  would  remain  the  English,  safe  in  their 
island,  and  America,  j)rotected  by  the  ocean. 

"They  can  always  continue  the  war  by  sea,  and  the  greatest 
\ictory  on  land  can  not  impose  a  peace  of  force  on  America 
and  England." 

The  Arhdter  Zeilumj  recognizes  quite  clearly  that  "the  war 
l)y  sea"  means  a  war  of  Economic  Retaliation,  because,  as  it 
says,  America  and  England  l)etween  them  control  the  world's 
supply  of  the  raw  materials  most  vital  to  the  economic  expan- 
sion of  the  Central  Empires.  Not  only  so,  but  the  harbors  and 
coaling  stations  of  the  world  are  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
controlled    by    these    two    great    Powers.     While    the    Arheiler 


Zeitung  might  perhaps  be  discounted  as  being  a  SociaUst  paper, 
we  find  staid  old  conservative  Aunty  Voss — as  the  Berliners 
call  the  VosftUche  Zeitung — candidly  admitting  the  same  thing. 
Captain  Tagert,  the  weU-known  naval  expert,  thxis  writes  in 
Aunty's  columns: 

"England  has  closed  the  gates  of  the  North  Sea.  From 
bases  dominating  all  the  sea-routes,  her  cruisers  swept  the  seas 
free  of  enemy  ships.  In\'isible,  secure  against  sudden  invasion, 
and  yet  ready  at  any  moment  to  strike  a  blow  Avith  overwhelming 
.superiority,  the  English  High  Sea  Fleets  lie  waiting  in  their 
ports.  Under  their  protection,  England's  sea  trade  follows  the 
old  profitable  roads 

"If  England's  allies  collapsed  militarily  and.  economically, 
England  coidd  continue  the  war  as  a  pure  naval  war  with  almost 
the  whole  tonnage  of  the  world  at  her  disposal.  If  she  were  to 
succeed  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  forcing  or  persuading  the 
Central  Powers  to  limit  their  naval  armaments,  England's  posi- 
tion of  predominanc.e  in  Europe  would  be  as  secure  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past.  The  economic  harvest  of  the  war  could  then  be 
gathered  in  without  interference.  That  was  the  situation  which 
forced  us  to  take  up  the  decisive  struggle  against  British  sea-power. 

"At  the  moment  we  could  not  produce  a  decision  by  throwing 
in  our  high-sea  forces.  Even  after  a  successful  battle,  our  fleet, 
without  any  bases,  could  neither  blockade  England  nor  keej) 
the  ocean  open  for  oiu"  own  sea-trade." 

That  is  a  pretty  significant  admis.sion,  but  a  greater  authority 
has  yet  to  testify.  Dear  old  Grand  Admiral  Aon  Tirpitz  gets 
pathetically  lacrimose  Avhenever  he  contemi)lates  the  frightful 
vision  of  Economic  Retaliation.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  Ham- 
burg he  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  frankly  admitted  the 
possibility,  proceeding  to  paint  this  gloomy  picture  of  Germany's 
future  were  such  a  step  taken  by  the  Allies.  According  to  the 
Hamburger  Xachrichten,  he  said: 

■'Without  the  existence  of  that  vigorous  industry  which,  after 
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Germany  was  isolated,  we  converted  mainly  into  a  war-iinlustry, 
we  should  lonp;  aj^o  have  lost  this  war.  This  kind  of  war- 
industry  must  shrink,  however,  when  peace  conies,  while  at  the 
same  time  millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen  will  stream  back 
into  Germany  from  the  trenches  without  finding  sulTicient  work 
here,  or,  in  any  case,  wages  corresj)onding  to  the  enormously 
increased  cost  of  livini?.      Imafrine  if  we  simultaneously  had  to 


The  village  of  Merckcin.  in  Flanders,  after  its  first  Ijombanlnient  in 
HMr).     I)ania(re<l,  but  rccotriW/able.    An  airplane  i)hoto«rai)ii. 


hear  the  hurden  of  taxation  which  must  fall  ou  every  (ienuau, 
<-ven  the  poor  for  the  (greatest  exaction  from  properly  would 
not  he  sufficient  even  remotely  lo  meet  it;  and  further  if  in 
spite  of  the  fallen  value  of  the  German  mark  we  must  still  Imy 
the  most  iie<M'ssary  raw  materials  and  food-supplies  from  al>roa(l, 
notwithstaudintr  all  (he  political  and  other  hindrances  whuh  the 
situation  would  |)roducc  for  all.  ("an  an\  one  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  really  believe  that  under  these  circumstances,  without  an 
increase  of  power,  without  an  indemnity,  without  security,  w(> 
could  a\oid  (Jermany's  ruin?" 

That  orjjan  of  German  high  linance,  (he  FiankJ' inter  Zciiung, 
is  wide  awake  to  the  daiifier,  and  urges  that  action  he  taken  now  to 
avoid,  or  at  least  mitigate,  lOconomic  Kclaliation  when  it  conies, 
it  says: 

"Nohody  knows  how  and  when  the  war  will  end.  No  one  can 
say  to-<lay  what  «|uantilies  of  raw  materials  will  he  at  our  dis- 
p<»sal  in  the  world  after  liie  war,  and  cousecpieiitly  no  one  can 
make  (lecisions  as  to  (he  distrihutions  of  raw  materials  that  may 
he  iniporte<i.  \o  human  eye  can  see  clearly  whether  after  (he 
war  we  .><hall  he  maiidy  <lependent  upon  our  own  ))roduc(ions, 
and  the  purchasing  possihilities  of  (he  world  niarke(  remain 
unfiilhnriiahlc.      Mcciiiisc  \\c  do  no(    \<t    Know    in   \\lia(   cin-uiM- 


stances  we  shall  he  ahle  to  hegiii  the  peace,  a  definite  program 
can  not  \et  i)e  drawn  up.  Our  intention  is  only  to  carry  the 
foundation  of  organization  so  far  that  when  peace  comes  the 
practical  work  can  hegin  with  the  taking  of  the  full(>st  advantages 

of  the  conditions  that  then  exist 

"In  the  oi)inion  of  leading  personages,  the  actual  imports 
will  have  to  remain  subject  to  a  certain  control  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  .  .  .  As  regards  raw  materials, 
our  aim  will  be  to  make  ourselves  more  independent  than  we 
were  before  of  foreign  countries.  It  is  assumed  that  (nir  own 
home  production  of  fibers  will  provide  a  substitute  for  a  con- 
siderai)le  j)art  of  the  cotton  imports,  and  in  copper  we  have  been 
able  to  a  large  (>xtent  to  make  our.selves  indi'iiendent  of  foreign 
countries  by  cnir  splendid  technical  achievements." 

In  Kngland,  where  there  has  been  a  general  and  perhaps 
quixotic  o])j)osition  to  any  form  of  poat-hillum  retaliation,  the 
idea  is  generally  growing  that  a  iwlicy  of  economic  retaliation, 
inaugurated  at  once,  is  necessary  to  win  the  war.  Even  so  per- 
sistant an  opponent  of  retaliation  in  any  form  as  the  influential 
London  Spectator  has  at  last  conn-  round  to  this  view,  and  in  a 
recent  issue  it  says: 

".Mtho  economic  warfare  can  never  be  an  effective  substitute 
for  \  ictoiy  in  th(>  field,  yet  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what 
opportunities  the  Entente  Powers  have  of  putting  economic 
])ressure  on  Germany.  The  power  of  economic  pressure  which 
we  and  our  Allies  possess  is  a  bargaining  factor  of  enormous 
value  for  extorting  faAorable  peace  terms  from  Germany.  It 
is  a  line  of  action  parallel  to  military  action,  and  if  jiecessarj' 
it  need  not  cease  when  military  action  ceases.  Needless  to  say, 
(Jermany's  economic  condition  is  immensely  affected  by  her 
recent  conquests  in  Russia.  As  long  as  Russia  jiresent^'d  an 
impenetrable  wall  to  G(>rman  eastward  commerce,  Germany 
and  her  allies  were  in  the  position  of  a  partially  beleaguered 
state.  The  eastern  wall  has  b(>en  throAvn  dow  n.  and  Germany  can 
now  rang(>  more  or  h'ss  at  will  over  a  large  part  of  Russia.  To 
this  extent  the  blocking  of  her  oAcrsea  trade  is  a  h^ss  serious  factor 
than  before,  JMany  commodities  of  which  the  Germans  were 
seriously  in  need  before  they  made  peace  with  Russia  will  now 
become  accessible  to  them,  after  certain  fairly  obvious  industrial 
ditticulties  have  lieen  overcome." 

77/c  Spectator  emphasizes  the  whii)-liand  we  possess  in  «»ur 
control  of  the  coaling  stations  of  the  world,  which  ix>rniits  us 
to  say  just  where  (ierman  shipping  ma\-  or  may  not  go: 

'l^iooking,  however,  at  the  facts  as  ji  whole,  it  is  clear  that 
unless  the  G(»rnians  succeed,  as  they  still  hope  to  do,  in  acquir- 
ing command  of  the  sea  by  means  of  submarimes,  her  economic 
life  after  the  war  will  be  to  a  Aer\'  large  ext<>nt  inde«>d  at  the 
mercy  of  those  countries  with  whom  she  is  now  fighting.  In 
])articular,  her  shi])ping  industry  could  he  strangled  if  all  the 
Entente  Pow(>rs  refused  to  i>ermit  German  vessels  to  enter  their 
ports  or  to  obtain  coal  from  thi>ir  coaling  stations.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  her  statesmen  are  at  least  as  well  aware  of  thes«- 
facts  as  we  are.  and  it  is  quite  C(>rlain  that  the  commercial  party 
in  Germany  attac-hes  even  more  iiui)ortance  to  the  r(>»>stablisli- 
meiit  of  the  commercial  and  maritime  freedom  which  «'xisted 
Ix'fore  the  war  than  to  mere  territorial  conquests.  That  is  a 
factor  in  our  favor  which  we  are  entitU><l  to  |)ress  up  to  its  utmost 
value.  Ill  th(^  earlier  days  of  the  war  we  c(>rtainly  did  not 
make  full  use  of  our  rt'lative  economic  strength. 

"We  were  anxious — ))erhaps  wis«'ly.  i)erhaps  quixotically — to 
interfere  as  litth>  as  jxissible  with  the  trading  interests  of  neutral 
Powers,  with  the  result  that  wt>  allowed  tlie  neutral  countries 
contiguous  to  (hTinany  to  act  as  purveyors  to  our  enemies, 
thus  adding  enormously  to  their  power  of  resistance.  The 
int(>r\ention  of  .\iii(>rica  has  haiii)ily  led  to  a  very  great  in- 
crease in  the  stringency  of  oiu*  blockade^  policy,  but  it  is  still 
a  question  whether  we  can  not  make  that  policy  even  mon- 
stringent  without  injustice  to  m>utrals  by  a  closer  systt>m  of 
rationing.  Ind(>(>d,  if  we  an-  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
l)ersistent  economic  warfare  with  (Germany,  .somehow  or  another 
w(>  shall  have  to  di.scoA  er  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  neutral 
trade.  But  we  assume  that  can  b(>  done.  In  our  opinion,  we 
ought  to  inform  Germany  that  the  long«>r  she  makes  war  the 
worse  will  he  the  economic  jiressure  upon  her.  We  di.slike  all 
(rade  res(rictions  as  such,  for  we  ourselves  would  suffer  as  well 
as  our  enemies  from  the  loss  of  (rad(>.  But  when  it  is  a  question 
of  banning  an  outlaw  whose  haiuls  are  drip))iiig  with  blood  we 
must  consider  the  safety  of  the  world  and  not  make  nice  calcula- 
tions of  prolil  anil  loss." 
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THE   BACKWASH   OF   FRIGHTFULNESS 

DOMKSTIC     SCIIRECKLICIIKEIT    is     beginning     to 
worry  our  dear  (Jerman  hrotlurs,   tho  why  it   should 
.  is  a  litth'  puzzling.     The  gentle  (ierinan  having  heen 

ihiught  to  1m>  frightful  uLnnid,  it  is  lianiiy  surprizing  that  foree 
of  habit  will  assert  itself  when  he  gets  home.  That  it  is  doing  so 
is  ol)vious  from  the  Jitrlinrr  Tnutlilntl,  wliieii  is  raising  a  v*-rl)al 
jriot  about  the  number  of  burglaries  and  robberies  in  Berlin, 
wliieh,  aeeording  to  this  aulhorily,  average  more  than  .thre.' 
Imndred  a  day,  and  the  i)aiHT  all.ges  tliat  most  of  them  are  eom- 
mitU'd  by  de.s«Tlers  from  the  Army.  The  li.  Z.,  as  the  JJtM'liners 
affeelionately  eall  the  Jicrlimr  Ziilung  am  Mitlay,  a  small  but 
inriiienlial  midday  journal,  is  quite  e.veited  over  an  increase 
in  the  nunilM-r  of  policemen  to  the  ext^-nt  of  one  hundred.    1 1  sa.N  s : 

"We  are  going  to  be  .safer  in  Berlin.  Military  patrols  will 
carry  out  raids  on  the  criminal  elements  and  street  lighting  will 
Im'  inctt'ased.  (^uite  a  hundred  additional  policemen  will  l)e 
on  duty  in  the  streets  at  niglit.  A  lunuh-ed  is  indeed  a  very  fine 
ligur*'  when  it  is  a  matter  of  eggs  and  sugar,  but  for  the  sur- 
veillance of  (Jreater  Berlin  an  increase  of  a  hundred  i)oUcemen 
is  rather  small.  It  is  true  that  the  entire  police  machinery  is 
overburdened,  but  the  only  consolation  that  can  bi'  drawn  from 
Ihis  fact  is  that  the  military  must  intervene  on  a  large  scale,  as 
isolated  patrols  are  quite  inadecpiate. 

"The  High  Command,  which  apiiears  to  be  very  interested 
in  the  matter,  will  place  every  night  at  the  disposal  of  the 
I'n'sideut  of  Police  a  certain  nund)er — and  not  too  small  a 
number — of  .soldiers,  thus  ol>viating  the  possibility  of  a  polici- 
man  having  to  i)atrol  alone.  I  iifortunately  things  ha\e  now 
reached  such  a  i)ass  that  an  indixidual  j)oliceman  is  no  longer 
sun-  of  his  own  lif»'.  In  any  ca.se,  gu<'rrilla  warfare  in  the  streets 
of  Berlin  must  be  sujjjjrest  at  all  costs." 

Farther  up  north,  the  moral  depravity  of  the  Germans  ai)pears 
to  Im-  sad  indeed,  and  the  indictment  ))rought  against  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Fatherland  by  the  Kicler  Zeituiitj  is  truly  alarm- 
ing. According  to  this  journal,  which  before  the  war  was  a  staid, 
not  to  say  stodgy,  organ,  there  is  hardly  a  person  in  Germany 
of  higli  or  low  degree  who  does  not  deserve  hanging  to  the  nearest 
lami>-post.  They  are  all  rogues,  thieves,  and  murderers  steeped  to 
llm  lips  in  crime  of  every  sort.  After  a  detailed  and  rather  repul- 
sive description  of  the  prevalence  in  Germany  of  what  the  French 
call  crimes  passiqnnelles,  the  Kieler  Zeitung  goes  on  to  say: 

"Fraud,  embezzlement,  peculation,  and  deceit  in  all  its 
forms,  the.se  unhappily  are  the  characteristics  of  German  domes- 
tic life  at  the  present  day. 

"Whoever  considers  this  an  exaggerated  statement  should 
a<ldre.ss  him.self  to  the  few  decent,  upright  men  who  are  still 
left  in  Berlin  or  Hamburg,  iu  the  Rhine  provinces  or  Saxony, 
and  who  have  bestowed  some  attention  on  this  painful  situa- 
tion. The  gra\ity  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  further  enhanced 
l\v  the  position  hejd  by  the  worst  sinnfers.  Among  them  we 
find  stat^'  officials  of  every  degree,  functiojfaries  of  the  court,  and 
highly  placed  police  officers — in  fact,  tj^e  very  class  of  whose 
imp«'ccabili(y  we  were  once  so  proud. 

"Our  nturning  victorious  warriors  will  be  confronted  with  a 
terrible  disillusioiunent,  and  our  children  will  look  back  on  these 
>cars  as  a  time  of  the  rankest  l)arbarism  of  unchecked  criminality 
and  of  utt^-r  absence  of  morals. 

"How  can  an  improvement  be  effected?  Not  V)y  means  of 
fresh  jx'nalties,  for  these  have  lost  their  effectiveness.  The 
revolution  must  com*^  from  above — from  tho.se  official  and  semi- 
otlicial  circles  in  which  the  fine  phrases  about  patriotism  and 
sacrifice  are  nothing  but  wilful  lies  to  disarm  the  victims  whom 
they  have  already  marked  out  for  spoliation." 

'i'his  suggestion  of  revolution — moral  revolution,  i)olitical 
/evolution,  social  revolution — is  becoming  increasingly  and 
significantly  frequent  in  the  German  papers,  and  ,some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Germany  are  discussing  possibilities 
(piite  frankly.  For  instance,  Dr.  Friedrieh  Naumann  is  always 
hari)ing  ujwn  the  subject  in  his  paper,  the  Berlin  Hilfe.  In  a 
recent  issue  he  wrote: 

"The  numlier  of  those  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
in  a  general  upliea\  al  is  too  great  to  be  silenced  by  any  repressive 
measures,  and  the  war-outlook  is  too  grave  for  a  recourse  to 


tfm])orary  pallialivf  incasures  scriousl\  to  affect  llic  sil nation. 
No  force  of  arms  will  prove  capable  of  allaying  the  internal  war- 
s])iril  that  has  been  aroused  in  our  land. 

"The  true  safeguard  against    the  waves  of  a  general   Euro- 
pean'revolution    must    be  estal)Iished   within    the   sphert>   of   a 
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German  Po])ular  State,  as  distinct  from  one  foundcfi  on  Im- 
perialism and  fon^e,  the  persistence  of  which  can  only  endiu 
utter  disintegration." 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  KUT  GARRISON— The  London 
Evening  Standard  has  this  romantic  i)aragrai)h: 

"An  officer  who  was  present  when  Kut  fell,  and  who  knows 
Indian  .soldiers  well,  gives  the  hopeful  view  that  the  Indians  of 
the  garrison — close  upon  three  thousand — of  whom  all  trace 
has  been  lost,  are  not  ne(^essarily  dead.  In  fact,  he  persona ll\' 
is  (convinced  that  most  of  them  are  alive  and  dispersed  about 
in  townlets  and  villages  in  upper  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  borders  of  i'ersia. 

"A  large  convoy  of  insufficiently  guarded  prisoners  is  Avrv 
likely  to  melt  awa\-  b>-  degrees,  and  the  Indian  soldier  would  be 
specially  adroit  in  disappearing,  and  would  ha\f  little  difli- 
culty  in  becoming  ab.sorbed  in  the  \illage  ])opulace  here  anfl 
there.  If  a  Mohammedan,  his  task  would  be  easy,  and  if  he 
had  a  trade  or  calling  as  well,  easier  still. 

"The  Turks  do  not  bother  about  these  stray  individuals  here 
and  there,  tho  they  may  total  up  to  thousands,  becau.se  they  are 
glad  to  be  quit  of  the  trouble  of  feeding  and  looking  after  them; 
while  the  Indian  soldier  himself  has  refrained  from  corresponfling 
with  those  outside  for  fear  of  drawing  unwelcome  attention  to 
himself." 
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RUSSIA'S   GOLGOTHA 

THE  BASE  INGRATITUDE  of  the  Germans  was  never 
better  shown  than  in  the  attitude  they  now  take  toward 
Lenine  and  Trotzky.  It  will  be  recalled  that  these 
guileless  idealists  permitted  themselves  to  be  dazzled  with  the 
visions  of  "brotherhood"  flashed  before  their  eyes  by  the  wily 
Hun  and  coutidingly  handed  Russia  over  to  him.  Now  the 
German  papers  treat  them  with  scorn  and  contempt.  But 
what  of  Russia?  Mr.  Serge  Persky,  writing  in  the  Gazette  de 
(leneue,  paints  a  harrowing  picture 
of  that  "most  distressful  coun- 
try."    He  writes: 

"  i>et  us  reflect  and  picture  to 
ourselves  the  Calvary  up  whicli 
Russia  has  climbed  before  reach- 
ing her  Golgotha! 

"In  four  years  of  war,  lakes 
of  her  l>est  blood  have  l)een 
l)oured  out.  In  the  common 
l)urial-pla<^es,  under  the  white 
jjine  crosses,  millions  of  her  chil- 
dren are  sleeping.  There  have 
been  nearly  n\'e  million  deaths — 
either  on  the  field  of  l)attle  or 
from  wounds.  There  ha\e  been 
about  si.\  million  wounded  and 
three  million  jirisoners.  More 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  woun(le<l 
are  inc-apacitated  from  ever  being 
able  to  gain  a  living.  A  large 
percentage  ha\e  lost  their  sight. 
In  many  of  the  large  cities  one  sees 
long  lines  of  these  unfortunates, 
often  young  and  strong,  who  in- 
\ade  the  public  places,  repeating 
in  the  monotoncnis  sing.songof  the 
Russian  blind:  'Give  us  bread, 
give  us  bread,  for  Christ's  sake  I' 

"Of  the  three  million  captured 
more  than  half  are  tuberculous 
or  are  in  some  other  incurai)le 
condition!  Recapitulating  these 
figures,  we  reai-h  a  total  of  more 
than  ten  millions  who  ha\e  either 
been  killed  or  made  unfit  for 
work.  A  fine  picture  for  the 
future  of  any  country  e\en  tho 
it  l)e  as  large  as  Russia! 

"However,  <lespite  these  unprecedented  misfortunes,  loyal 
Russians  ha\ c  but  one  thought,  which  is  to  hasten  the  hour  so 
ardently  longed  for — of  jjeace  with  honor! 

"But  instead — what  has  been  accomi)lished?  The  death-knell 
of  Russia  has  been  sounded! 

"The  last  word  of  the  tragedy  of  a  great  jieople  has  been  uttered 
by  Lenint  and  Trot/.ky!  It  has  not  been  proiU)unce<l  l)y  the  ad- 
vice of  th<'  landcnvners  of  Russia,  or  by  an  as.s«'nibly  of  the  people 
who  have  been  driven  from  their  burning  houses  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  One  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  people  are  saying 
to  tliein.selves:    'Almighty  (Jod,  why  this  chastisement!' 

"From  now  on  in  this  mutilated  country,  the  few  thousands 
of  worknu-n,  soldiers,  and  sailors  that  compo.se  the  Soviets, 
with  their  chiefs  Lenine  and  Trot/.ky;  the  wortldess,  the  dregs 
of  the  ma.s,ses.  the  scum  of  s<)ci«'ty,  will  destroy  Jis  they  wish 
what  remains  of  the  once  powerful  Ru.ssian  nation.  The  cities 
will  l)urn  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  country;  the  guillotine 
promised  by  Trotzky  will  work  marvelously  well;  the  pri.sons 
will  overflow,  and  i)illage,  robbery,  and  violence  will  thrixf 
increasingly!  The  aristocracy,  the  farm-owners,  the  educated 
jM'ople  will  be  decimated,  while  in  strange  lands  thousands  of  the 
representatives  of  the  best  families  of  i{iissia,  de|)ri\ cd  of  all  their 
resources,  will  suffer  martyrdom;  while  tin-  world's  judgment  will 
fail  to  discriminate  belwet'ii  butcher  and  victim,  and  will  un- 
hisitatingly  coiidcmn  I  he  wliole  Kussiau  nation  as  traitors!" 


TllK    Kl  SSIA.N 


The  Red  Guards,  constituted  to  attack  the  counter-revolution- 
aries, shoot  without  trial  any  one  whom  they  suspect.  RUagc 
in  all  its  forms  is  the  only  thing  which  is  organized.  In  Petro- 
grad  e\er>-  Bolshevik  citizen  may  share  in  the  spoil.  The 
churches,  museums,  shops,  and  stores  are  robbed. 

"In  the  provinces  still  more  tragic  events  are  taking  place. 
Almost  incredible  demands  are  made  upon  the  population  at  a 
few  hours'  notice.  The  Crimea  is  undoubtedly  the  province 
which  has  suffered  most.  The  sailors  of  the  Black  Sea  Heet 
brutally  nmrdered  several  hundreds  of  their  officers,  and  re- 
peated these  barbarous  outrages  in  se\eral  towns,  where  thev 
also  murdered  political  prisoners.  The  scenes  were  such  as  to  caust- 

several  cases  of  insanity  amoii^; 
the  terrorized  population.  The 
slaughter  continues,  and  shooting 
is  rife  in  the  towns. 

"Amid  the  chaos  the  Social 
Revolutionaries  are  rising  against 
the  Bolsheviki.  Everything  is  at 
si.xes  and  sevens.  One  asks, 
What  will  be  the  final  outcome 
of  this  convulsion'.'  Lenine  alone 
api)ears  to  be  unmoved.  He  still 
counts  on  the  help  which  he  ex- 
pects to  obtain  from  the  social 
revolution  which  he  declares  will 
\ cry  soon  break  out  in  Berlin." 

The  Petrograd  correspf)ndent 
of  the  London  Morning  Post 
telegraphs  a  frightfid  account  of 
the  prevailing  anarchy.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that,  here  and 
there,  the  people  take  a  terrible 
\engeance: 

"Hideous  reports  of  jH'asant 
cruelty  to  captured  thie\es  l)egin 
to  attract  attention.  One  village 
solemnly  sentenced  thre«'  men 
to  be  burned  alive,  a  huge  l>on- 
fire  was  lighted,  and  the  victims 
were  bound  and  thrown  into 
the  flames.  In  another  cas«'  four 
\<)uths  caught  pillaging  were 
sentenced  to  death  by  beheading, 
and  one  of  them  was  ordered 
first  to  be  put  to  the  torture. 
Tlie  sentence  was  executed." 

]\Ieanwliile  Trotzky  has  retireil 

from    the    ci-nter    of   the   st^ige, 

with    howls    of   derision.     The 


KiaoLl  TION. 

— Xt'belspalter  (Zuricli). 


Even  worse  is  the  tale  of  horror  that 
his  pajM-r,  the  Petrograd  Xoiun/a  /hi: 


Maxim  Gorkv  writes  in 


"In  Itussia  conscience  is  dead.  The  Kussiaii  people,  in  fact, 
have  lost  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  '  Pillage  w  hate\ei'  there  is 
to  i)illage.'     Such  is  the  motto  of   the  two  groups  of  Bolshi'\  iki. 


and  Germany    greets    the    fact 

Kaliiisclie  Zeitiiiuj  most  ungratefully  remarks: 

"The  loquacious  PeopU-'s  Commissioner  disappears  noise- 
lessly, just  like  the  Ministers  of  tln>  old  reginu'.  In  his  unintelli- 
gible blindness  he  thought  that  he  could  turn  the  world  upside 
down  with  his  speeches  and  dispute  the  honorably  won  successes 
of  the  victorious  Powers." 

No  paper  can  surpass  the  Kiilntsche  Zeititng  in  unconscious 
humor — "the  honorably  won  successes"  of  the  Teutons  in 
Russia  is  a  most  delicious  touch.  Oidy  one  journal  in  Germany 
flings  poor  Trotzky  a  sympathetic  tear,  and  that  is  the  Berlin 
\'i>rw(irl.s.  This  Socialist  organ  tells  the  Russian  Danton  thai 
he  ought  to  have  met  German  diplomacy  with  its  own  weapons, 
"instead  of  speaking  to  it  a  language  which  it  could  not  under- 
stand in  the  least  and  which  the  rest  of  the  world  understands 
but  ill."  In  other  words,  he  wius  casting  pearls  before  swine. 
\'<>rirarls  i)oinls  out  how  much  wi.ser  it  is  to  be  for  your  own 
country  first,  like  the  Germans.  Let  the  overidealistic  Radicals 
aiul  Socialists  who  aihocate  peace  at  any  price,  aiul  therefore 
at  Germany's  pv'wv,  read  this  counsel  from  the  great  organ  of 
(iernum  Socialism: 

"  Trotzky's  can>er  can  only  be  a  warning'to  the  Socialists  of  other 
countries.  It  shows  just  how  Socialism  nuist  not  behave  when  it 
conu's  to  power.  As  long  as  the  people's  h'agu«'  of  lasting  peace 
has  not  become  a  reality.  Socialism  must  be  a  force  which  can 
defend  the  real  inl«'n>s(s  of  the  people  jvgainst  foreign  countries. 
Otherwise  Socialism  will  collapse  as  Trotzky  collapsed." 


TO  MAKE  WAGES  KEEP  STEP  WITH  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


•  Wli.il   is  ihc  viiliu-  of  a  Ihiim. 
Hill  so  iiiiuli  MUiiK-y  as  'iwill  hririK  7  " 

THIS  lU'NS  thf  i»l<l  «'t»U|)l<l.  MKf  a  ^r<><'<l  <lt:il  «»r  :ifi(- 
old  •'wisdom,"  il  is  \»Ty  loolisli  iiidc* d.  'IMic  (jii»'Stit)ii 
oii^rhl  lo  l)c  exactly  n-viTSfd,  I  lie  \aliif  of  money  hv'iun 
mrasiiri'd  l>y  the  things  that  it  will  Uny.  If  it  look  $1.;{()  in 
I'KKI  to  luiy  t'xaetly  the  same  tliinirs  that  could  he  ()l)tained  in 
ism»  for  a  little  less  than  
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—  Bradstreet 

Dun 

— Gibson 


a  dollar,  evid(Mitly  the 
man  who  had  a  30  jxr 
cent,  increase  in  income 
at  the  flose  of  this  decade 
was  really  getting  no  hijrh- 
<r  a<'tual  pay  than  he  was 
recei\'ing  at  the  befrinnini;. 
According  to  Mr.  L.  K. 
( 'omstock,  a  Xew  Yoric 
engineer,  in  a  paper  on 
"A  Proposed  Scientific 
.System  of  Wage  Adjust- 
ments" read  before  the 
Conference  ("lub  of  lead- 
ing eonstructing  electrical 
engineers  and  nianufac- 
inrers  in  Asheville,  X.  ('.. 
iliis  was  the  actual  in- 
iiea.se  in  general  prices 
during  this  |)articular dec- 
a«le,  while  the  average  wages  of  labor  did  not  increase  quite 
so  fast,  so  that  its  real  annual  return  showed  a  decline,  slight 
yi  s<ime  trades,  large  in  others.  The  tendencies  of  general 
i-ommodity  prices  have  been  studied  for  years  and  reduced 
to  figures  bj'  stating  what  is  generally  called  an  "index-nuni- 
b(»r."  These  numbers  are  issued  monthly  by  various  coni- 
mi'rcial  institutions,  and  their  substantial  agreement,  tho  they 
are  calculated  in  dilYen-nt 
ways,  seems  to  be  indica- 
tive of  their  general  cor- 
rectness. Mr.  Conistoclc 
suggests  that  the.se  num- 
ii(ir.s  bo  u.sed  to  adjust  all 
wages  semiannually.  In- 
crease of  wages  to  mi-et 
the  high  cost  of  living, 
which  now  comft  irregu- 
larly and  often  has  lo  i)i' 
forced  by  strikes,  would 
I  hen  be  general  and  auto- 
matic. Writes  Mr.  ("om- 
stock: 


rHK   TKKKIKFC    INOKKASK     IN    THK    COST    OV    LIVING 
Is   proved  l)y  tlie  substantial  agreement  of  the.se  four  auihoriiics. 


"11  can  well  l)e  admillcd  thai  labor  is- constaully  deinandiiii;- 
higher  wages;  the  employer  as  constaully  resists;  one  or  I  lie 
other  must  gi\c  way  «»r  a  deadlock  ensues  and  bitterness,  jk  i- 
haps  violence,  residts.  with  loss  to  all  concerned.  A  just  and 
scienlitic  consideration  of  Hie  facts  should  poinl  IIh  way  It)  any 
readjuslment  of  wages.  Is  it  not  worth  while  and  cerlaiidy 
expedient  lo  intjuire,  when  wag»-  readjustment  is  demanded. 
wii(lh"r  or  not   llie  fa<-ts  sui)port  such  a  readjustment? 

■"Wage-earners  must  n- 
c.'ive  something  more  than 
the  cost  of  their  support, 
because  if  this  were  not  .so 
it  woidd  be  impossible  for 
them  to  bring  up  families, 
and  the  race  of  such  work- 
men would  not  outlast  a 
geiu'ration.  It  would  a))- 
l)ear,  then,  that  the  em- 
ployer from  purely  self- 
i.sh  inoti\es  must  take 
intelligent  cognizance  of 
the  relation  between  cost 
of  living  and  rate  of 
wages.  As  the  cost  of 
li\ing  rises,  the  rate  of 
wages  must  advance  with 
equal  increments,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  relative 
position  in  the  ecoiiomie 
world  of  the  wage-earner. 
No  one,  it  may  be  said, 
will  deny  the  convctnt  ss 
of  this  theory  —  it  re- 
mains, then,   but   to   find 
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some  practical  metl>od  for  its  application." 

This  practical  method,  as  noted  above,  Mr.  Comstock  fuids 
in  the  use  of  the  index-numbers  that  indicate  the  general  rise 
of  prices.     He  says: 

"To  consider  specifically  the  application  of  such  an  index- 
number  to  the  wage-scale  of  tlu'  Xew  York  Klccti-ical  Workers' 
Union,  let  us  assume  a  base  or  i)ar  rate  of  wages,  arrived  at  b\- 

mutual     agreement,    .say. 


1900     1902     1904     190G     1908     1910 

Years 


AV.\(iKS   H.WK    KI.SEN.  BUT   PRK^KS   H.WE    FAR   OlTSTKII-r    rillO.M 


"Much'of  our  trouble 
w ith  labor  has  arisen  irom 
that  ever- recurring  at- 
tempt to  adjust  the  wage 

(piestion.  I  think  it  within  the  limits  of  truth  to  say  that  this 
ipiestion  is  rarel\-  if  »"ver  .settled  equitably.  It  is  settled  usually 
only  after  a  strike  and  i)rotracted  negotiations,  and  then  without 
any  particular  reference  to  the  equities  of  the  case.  Th(>  sitle 
on  which  the  ablest  or  most  stubborn  negotiators,  sit  wins  out. 
Such  settlements  are  iimocent  of  .scientific  considerations  of 
adjustment  and  the  hidden  designs  of  the  negotiators  can  not 
stand,  the  test  of  daylight. 


for  instance,  .15.20,  which 
is  the  rate  that  went  into 
effect  on  April  1,  1017. 
l^un's  index -number  on 
that  date  was  $190,012. 
Let  us  assume  that  wage  s 
shall  be*readjusted  once  in 
six  months.  Dim's  index- 
nund)er  for  October  1. 
1917,  six  months  later, 
was  .S219.679,  or  an  in- 
crease in  general  commod- 
ity prices  of  $29,607,  or 
].").G  per  cent. 

'"On  the  authority  of  the 
Bureau  of  l^abor  Statistics, 
the  wage  -  «>arner  spends 
three-quarters  of  his  wage^ 
for  food,  clothing,  and 
lent,  and  other  things  re- 
si)onding  to  these  general 
pric(>  fluctuations;  Ik 
would  then  st>t  aside  .'?.").90  out  of  the  !>."). 20  for  subsistence.  The 
index-mnnber  for  the  end  of  the  six  months'  period  indicates  thai 
subsistence  costs  !.").()  per  cent,  more;  therefore  increase  .$;}.90 
by  l.").()  per  cent.,  making  it  !M..")0,  to  which  shoidd  be  added  the 
quarter  of  the  base  rate  not  affected  by  the  conuuodity  market 
."SL.'iO;    thus  making  the  readjusted  rate  $,5.80,  or  a  net  advance 

over  the  base  rate  of  sixt\' cents  per  day 

■"This  application  of  an  index-nund)er  for  wage-readjustment 
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is  in  reality  a  device  for  stabilizing  wages.  The  prices  of  com- 
modities are  quoted  in  terms  of  money,  but,  what  is  less  often 
realized,  the  price  of  money  is  quoted  in  terms  of  commodities. 
If  a  journeyman  electrician  two  years  ago,  when  wheat  was 
quoted  at  *1.20,  had  been  paid  four  bushels  of  wheat  for  a 
day's  labor,  he  would  have  received  the  economic  equi\alent  of 
S4.80  in  money,  the  rate  then  i)re vailing  in  New  York.  If. 
however,  he  were  paid  four  bushels  of  wheat  to-day  for  a  day's 
labor,  he  would  get  the  economic  equivalent  of  8^. SO.     The  price 

of  commodities  has  ri.sen,  the  i)rice  of  money  has  fallen 

"This  plan  has  the  merit  of  inimediat(>  practicability.  The 
means  are  at  hand  and  the  machinery  already  in  motion  for 
giving  it  a  trial;  whereas  the  alternatives  which  have  at  various 
times  been  suggested  for  regulation  of  i)rices  by  Government, 


m^^Bj , 
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WRECKED  ON   A   "SAFETY  ISLAND. 


for  preventing  commodity  ])rice-increases  by  the  'compensated 
dollar,'  ha\  ing  a  multiple  standard  of  value,  etc.,  are  not  easy 
to  try  Ix'cause  they  re(piire  legislative  action  following  a  vast 
uiiiouiit  of  national  education.  Government  regulation  of  prices 
is  fundaiiK  iitally  wrong,  and  therefore  iiii[)ractical,  e.xcei)t  in 
occasional  emergencies;  the  'compensated-dolhir'  plan  prac- 
tically proposes  that  the  United  States,  and  probably  other  gold- 
standard  countries,  should  cease  to  have  a  primary  money  whose 
bullion  value  is  its  monetary  value,  althu  the  scheme  is  very 
ingenious  and  |)ersuasive. 

"Considering  what  a  vital  function  an  index-number  may  be 
made  to  j)erform  for  fixing  wages  equitably,  the  number  should 
be  developed  and  promulgated  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, as,  for  instance,  are  the  crop  reports  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  currency  circulation  rej)orts  by 
the  Controller  of  the  Currency;  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
for  some  years  developed  and  published  an  index -numb(>r 
which  might  serve  every  purpose  required  by  the  plan  here 
outlined. 

"While  I  believe  this  application  of  an  index-number  to  wages 
is  a  novel  idea,  yet  something  akin  to  it  was  described  by  Sir 
Stephenson  Kent,  head  of  the  Special  Mission  of  the  British 
Munitions  Ministry,  at  a  recent  dinner  in  New  York,  where  he 
was  a  principal  si)eaker.  He  said  that  a  Government  Com- 
mittee on  Production  was  set  up,  whose  function  it  was  to 
ascertain  what,  if  any,  the  increas(>d  cost  of  living  amounted 
to  and  to  issue  a  national  award  in  n^gard  to  that  labor  whose 
wage  had  been  fixt,  so  as  to  meet  the  increase  in  the  necessities 
of  life  which  that  labor  might  find.  This  commit t(>e  meets  thr(>e 
times  a  year  and  has  the  necessary  statistics  laid  before  it, 
receives  representations  from  tradi'-unions  and  from  any  one  el.se 
who  has  a  voice  or  should  hav*;  a  voice  in  th«>  matter,  invest i- 
gatt'S  the  case  very  carefully,  then  gives  instructions  that  this 
labor  .should  recu-ive  so  much  extra  i)er  week  to  meet  the  in- 
<Teased  cost.  That  is  paid  by  the  employer  and  is  recoverabh>  by 
the  employer  from  the  State.      It  is  th«>  State's  charge. 

"This  is  admittedly  a  war-measure,  in(>xact,  d«"pendenl  on  a 
i)oard's  arbitrary  administration,  and,  as  Sir  Stephenson  .said, 
(he  bonus  was  determined  by  the  advancing  cost  of  provisions 
alone,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  n)any  other  commodities 
entering  into  the  cost  of  living  or  the  general  depreciation  of 
the  |)o\iiid  sterling.  This  |)lan,  of  course,  would  not  work  on 
a  declining  market  or  with  the  pound  increasing  in  purchasing 
power." 


UNSAFE   "SAFETY   ISLANDS" 

AT  153  "SAFETY  ISLANDS"  in  the  South  Park  section 
/-\  of  Chicago  there  were  in  one  year  270  accidents,  or 
-^  ^  nearly  two  per  island.  Evidently  the  word  "safety" 
applied  to  these  devices  is  something  of  a  misnomer.  Every 
island  of  this  sort,  we  are  told  by  G.  S.  Eaton,  writing  in  The 
Municipal  Journal  (New  York,  March  16),  introduces  a  new 
element  of  danger  into  the  traffic  situation.  He  does  not 
advocate  their  abolition,  but  he  does  suggest  that  their  designers 
should  realize  the  situation  and  trj-  to  meet  it.  Accidents  at 
such  points,  he  says,  are  due  to  lamp-posts  that  can  not  easily 

be  seen  and  to  the  faulty 
shape  of  the  "island "  bases. 
The  lamp-post  must  be 
highly  \'isible  and  the  base 
so  formed  that  it  will  turn 
aside  any  ear  that  does  not 
hit  it  squarely.  The  base, 
too,  nmst  be  set  well  into 
the  pavement,  otherwise  a 
hea\y  car  may  displace  the 
whole  island.  Writes  Mr. 
Eaton: 

"Much  of  the  danger  now 
connected    with    safety    is- 
lands   at    street     interse*-- 
tions    must   be   eliminated 
before    the    name    is   truly 
descriptive.     For   both  the 
motorist    and     the     pedes- 
trian, an  island  of  safety  as 
usually      construct^'d      has 
dangerous  features.     Considerations  of  safety   make  urgent  the 
direction   of    effort  toward   increasing    the    visibility  of  islands 
and  .so  shaping  them  as  to  minimize  the  effect  of  collision.s. 

"A  short  tour  made  some  weeks  ago  over  a  few  of  Chicago's 
northside  boulevards  showed  two  broken  island  lam|)-iMists. 
It  had  been  necessary  to  replace  both  platform  and  base  of  a 
third  island  a  f(>w  days  before. 

"At  the  l");}  safety  islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  theSituth 
Park  Commi.ssioners,  Chicago.  270  accidents  occurred  in  oup 
year,  according  to  .T.  F.  Foster,  general  superintendent. 
The.se  accidents  ranged  from  some  in  which  oidy  the  electric- 
light  globe  was  broken  to  those  in  which  automobile,  lamp-post, 
and  even  platform  were  wrecked." 

One  of  the  many  accidents  occurring  to  islands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  th(>  West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners  is  seen 
in  the  i)hotograph  where  an  automobile  is  shown  with  its  hood 
resting  on  an  island  platform.  The  action  of  the  South  Park 
and  Lincoln  Park  Commissioners,  in  having  their  island  lamp- 
posts painted  white  to  give  greater  visibility,  has  not  yet  been 
followed  on  the  West  Side.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"Failure  to  foresee  how  an  island  a  block  away  will  appear 
to  the  motorist  as  he  ai)proaches  it  at  night  ha^been  responsibh' 
for  many  of  these  collisions.  Instead  of  fiucnng  before  him  a 
black  post  almost  invisible,  rising  from  a  i)latform  of  indeter- 
minate exti'iit,  li(>  should  see  a  white  post  and  base  well  illu- 
minated. There  must  be  no  glare  to  blind  him.  Small  white 
lights  shielded  by  opaque  reflectors  just  below  the  red  signal 
will  furnish  the  illumination  needt>d.  On  top,  a  red  globe,  ade- 
(juately  light(>d,  will  warn  the  driver  of  dang(>r  and  remind  him 
to  keep  to  th(>  right  and  slow  down 

"Painting  island  lami)-posts  whit(>  was  first  done  in  Chicago 
last  summer  when  tlu-  South  Park  Commission«>rs  adopted  that 
l)ractis<>  in  order  to  mak(>  islands  more  plainly  visible.  With  the 
dark  background  against  which  the  motorist  sees  the  islands,  it 
is  oidy  in  foggy  weath(>r  that  a  dark  object  might  be  more  easily 
.seen.      In  this  ca.se,  the  red  globe  will  furnish   the  dark  color. 

"On  slippery  pavements,  skidding  into  the  platform  is  re- 
sjjonsible  for  many  accidents.  Shaping  the  island  .so  that  it  will 
turn  aside  any  but  a  car  hitting  it  head-on  will  be  (>ffective  in  pro- 
moting safety.  .\n  automobile  striking  the  island  squarely  must 
be  stopt  if  the  pedestrian  seeking  refuge  thert'  is  to  be  protected." 
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FOR  WORLDW  IDE   LNTERCIIANGEABILITY 

IF'THKKK  IS  JiFiKAKACJI-:  or  failure  in  a  walcli,  or  a  pump, 
or  an  auU)in<jl)ile,  wo  Ami'ricans  wisli  to  In;  able  to  buy  at 
r  once  in  the  market,  ready-made,  a  piece  that  is  the  twin 
of  the  one  that  has  given  out.  A  motor-car  for  which  special 
'tires  had  to  be  made  to  order,  every  time  one  gave  out,  is  un- 
Jthinkable.  In  short,  we  in  America  are  familiar  with  the 
fadvantage  of  standardizing  materials,  elements,  and  methods 
'of  construction.  This  idea  is  spreading  over  th«>  world,  and, 
I  oddly  enough,  war  is  hel])ing  it  on.  The  Allies  are  now  stand- 
lardizing  their  war-mat<Tials — perhaps  the  first  ca.sc  where  the 
principle  has  been  api)lied  internationally.  To  luduslrial 
\  Management  (New  York,  April),  Herbert  T.  Wade  contributes 
Ian  appeal  to  carry  over  this  process  into  the;  coming  times  of 
peace,  thus  ushering  in.  as  he  predicts,  a  new  mechanical  and 
industrial  era.  which  will  be  marked  bj'  an  increase  in  efficienc.y 
and  an  elimination  of  waste,  and  will  h(>lp  make  up  for  the  de- 
struction of  war.  KtTorts  in  this  direction,  the  writer  asserts, 
should  aim  at  international  harmony,  and  in  ^•iew  of  the  uni- 
versality of  scientific  knowledge  and  methods  he  does  not  con- 
sider this  impossible.  International  standards  of  course  must 
follow  national  standards,  and  he  therefore  devotes  some  at- 
tention to  these.  He  regards  our  efforts  at  complete  inter- 
changeability  of  parts  as  more  practical  than  the  old  British 
policy  of  high  individual  workmanship  and  finish.  Even  in 
Britain,  he  says,  this  is  now  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a 
weakness,  and  a  change  of  policy  has  begun,  a  notable  instance 
being  the  standardization  of  locomotives  in  India.  In  the  Latin 
countries  of  l']urope,  too,  where  the  idea  of  special  construction 
long  persisted,  since  there  were  no  great  establishments  for  mass- 
production,  there  has*  now  been  some  progress  toward  standard- 
ization. In  Germany,  standards  have  long  been  fundamental 
in  the  military  system,  and  their  use  has  spread  to  other  in- 
dustries, generally  under  government  control.  EAidently  each 
nation  will  ultimately  have  its  standards.  Why  not  work 
toward  a  uniform  system?     Says  Mr.  Wade: 

"American  rails  were  laid  in  the  railways  of  France  and 
Russia,  and  if  rails  are  required  for  a  railway  in  South  Africa  or 
.Vustralia,  it  should  b(>  possil>le  for  mills  in  America  as  well  as  in 
Oreat  Britain  to  compete  for  their  supply.  In  the  case  of 
standard  tires  and  rims  for  motor-cars,  to  cite  a  recent  case  whcrt^ 
international  standards  are  demanded,  this  desire  is  practically 
universal. 

"To-day  there  is  a  distinct  lack  of  international  standards 
in  the  marki'ts  of  the  world.  Certain  national  standards  have 
established  themselves  at  various  points,  but  no  one  can  say  that 
th(>ir  hold  is  supreme.  In  the  fundamental  matter  of  screw 
threads,  we  find  to-day  th(!  British  or  Whitworth  thread  in 
conflict  with  the  United  States  standard  or  Franklin  In- 
stitute stjindard,  and  with  the  international  system  or  metric 
standard 

"The  practical  question  to-day  is  how  to  realize  these  inter- 
national standards.  The  most  obvious  method,  is  to  bring  th(^ 
matter  to  the  attention  of  every  engineering,  technical,  manu- 
facturing, and  commercial  body,  and  especially  those  that  main- 
tain committees  charged  with  the  study  of  formulating  and 
maintaining  standards  and  practises  for  industry.  The  various 
national  bureaus  of  standards  and  industrial  laboratories  or  other 
scientific  or  commercial  bureaus  should  cooperate.  If  the  prod- 
uct of  any  industry  or  trade  is  not  sufficiently  standardized  a 
beginning  should  be  made,  and  in  so  doing  cognizance  should  be 
taken  of  F]urop(>an  practise  and  the  advice  of  European  experts 
should  be  solicited.  In  the  meantime,  when  such  standardiza- 
tion is  going  on  abroad,  as.  for  e.xample,  that  being  accomplished 
by  the  British  Engine(Ting  Standard  Committee,  American  au- 
thorities should  submit  their  suggestions  and  arrange,  where 
possible,  for  formal  cooperation.  If  suc^h  cooperation  can  tak(« 
the  form  of  an  international  congress  to  studv  the  matter,  and 
dii)lomatic  functions  be  given  to  the  technicaf  delegates,  greater 
influence  w'ill  result  from  their  deliberations. 

"In  many  cases  these  deliberations  will  involve  further 
studies  and  practical  laboratory  or  sci(>ntific  t^^sts.  These  can  l)e 
carried  on  either  in  the  various  nations,  or,  if  desirable,  special 


laboratory  research  or  experimental  facilities  can  be  established. 
Indeed,  the  suggestion  might  be  made  for  an  international  me- 
chanical tribunal  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  Hague  Peace 
Palace,  when^  permanent  machinery  could  be  maintained  for 
(he  diplomatic  and  administrative  sid(>s  of  these  various  inter- 
national congress(>s,  and  the  work  of  international  standards 
committee,  so  that  there  would  be  no  loss  of  time  and  a  number  of 
subjects  could  be  under  discussion  and  action  simultaneously. 
Such  an  international  central  bur(>au  might  not  have  laboratory 
facilities  of  its  own,  but  it  would  not  aim  to  reproducer  existing 
equipment  such  as  is  now  maintained  with  high  efficiencj'  at 
various  national  bureaus  and  national  laboratories. 

"Such  an  international  bureau  might  be  a  place  of  depository 
for  various  standards  once  they  were  determined,  and  facilities 
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for  comparison  and  checking  could  be  maintained.  Further- 
more, this  bureau  could  accommodate  the  various  international 
technical  congresses  and  arouse  their  interest  in  problems  of 
standardization,   where  such  interest  is  needed. 

"With  such  international  standards  established,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  new  mechanical  and  industrial  era  will  dawn,  and  that 
by  increased  efficiency  and  the  elimination  of  waste,  both  of 
material,  time,  and  effort,  the  world  will  be  able  to  make  up  in 
part  for  the  utter  destruction  of  resources  which  the  years  of  war 
have  produced." 


A  TRAVELING  ANTIWASTE  EXHIBIT— In  a  large  manu- 
facturing-plant a  surprizing  amount  of  food  -  products  and 
material  is  wasted  each  day.  To  give  the  employees  of  the  W^est- 
inghouse  Electric  Company  some  idea  of  this  waste,  the  manage- 
ment recently  fitted  up  a  storage-battery  truck  as  a  traveling 
exhibit.     Says  a  writer  in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York): 

"Upon  it  was  a  collection  of  food  wasted,  including  bread, 
butter,  meats,  cakes,  crackers,  pickles,  cheese,  fruits,  etc.,  as 
well  as  a  quantity  of  manufacturing  material,  such  as  copper, 
zinc,  lead,  mica,  rubber,  felt,  gum,  and  similar  material  which 
could  be  used  to  advantage.  It  was  estimated  that  the  waste 
per  day  of  foodstuffs  in  the  plant  amounts  to  between  .$3.5 
and  $.50,  the  cost  of  which,  of  course,  comes  out  of  the  employee's 
pocket;  the  waste  of  material,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  dollars 
per  day,  is  a  loss  to  the  company;  all  of  which  is  due  largely  to 
the  thoughtlessness  and  carelessness  of  the  employees.  . 
This  truck  was  driven  up  and  down  the  shop-aisles  where  the 
employees  could  look  upon  it  and  form  in  their  minds  some  idea 
of  the  waste  in  a  large  manufacturing-plant;  such  an  object- 
lesson  is  valuable  at  this  time,  when  every  one  should  take  all 
precautions  necessary  to  effect  as  little  waste  as  possible." 
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Hy  cuurU'sy  vt  "  TIic  Yuulli's  Companion,"  BosUm. 

THE   RED  MAN  S   BRIDGE   GIVES  WAY  TO  THE   WHITE   MANS, 
But  the  lower  bridge  of  suspension-work  was  a  real  enKineering  wonder;  it  is  described  below. 


SAFETY   IN    MAKING   EXPLOSIVES 

MAKING  EXPL0SIVP:S  is  a  safer  business  than  rail- 
roadinfr,  afoonliiif!;  to  Dr.  W.  0.  Hudson,  of  New  York 
City,  ehainnan  of  the  Sul)coinmittee  on  Industrial 
Diseases  and  Poisons,  Council  of  National  Defen.se.  The 
Ijopular  idea  of  the  hazard  in\olved  in  the  manufactun'  of 
substances  lil<(!  dynamite,  guncotton,  smokeless  powder,  and 
trinitrololuol  is  }rn>atly  exaiif^erated,  he  says.  If  sneh  explo.sives 
were  made  only  by  si<illed  clieinists  under  the  best  of  laboratory 
eniiditions,  they  would  seldom,  if  ever,  cause  explosion  accidents. 
Dr.  1 1  udson  says,  as  quoted  in  Thv  A  uicricau  Exporter  (New  York) : 

"'IMiey  are  stable  and  .safe  and  will  stand  a  far  {jreater  de{j:re(> 
of  roiifrli  lian<llinic  than  the  uninitiated  have  any  idea  of.  But 
when  such  sul)stariees  have  to  be  produced  in  the  immense  rpian- 
lili<s  re(|uired  1»,\'  i)resen1  condilions,  ordinary  labor  must  be 
used,  and  many  of  these  men  are  unskilled  and  ha\('  no  speakiny^ 
knowledi^e  of  Kntjlish.  ll<)wever  careful  our  chemist s,  foremen, 
aiul  su|)er\  isors  nuiy  be,  it  is  ditTicull  iiuleed  to  };uard  atrainst 
some  one  of  these  thousands  becoming:  careless  ()'•  neirliyent  at 
times,  aufl  of  course;  the  results  of  an  explosion  are  \isiled  u|)()ii 
all  in  the  \icinity.  One  of  tlie  first  princi|)les  in  safe<rnardin<; 
eni|)lo\tes  against  explosion  risks  is  to  separate  the  damper 
Iniildintcs  a  sulVicient  distance  and  stu'round  them  with  massixc 
earlli  barrir-ades  so  that  an  explosion  in  one  will  not  be  trans- 
mit led  fo  an<l  involve  the  n(>xl  one.  Furthermon>.  the  mimber 
of  employees  in  any  danti:er  buildiim  is  limited  to  the  smallest 
number  able  to  do  the  work,  nuikiii};  use  of  machiner.\  to  replace 
men  wln-rever  ])ossibl(>.  Automatic  machinery  which  will  re- 
place human  labor  is  much  mor(>  important  to  the  ex|)losi\c 
induslry  than  its  mere  reduction  of  labor  <'ost  wonld  signify. 
All  lar^e  nuimifactiirers  in  the  I'nited  Stales  employ  a  trreal  deal 
of  such  machinery,  most  of  it  iuM-nted  by  the  more  in>;enious 
amon^J  the  employees  themselves.  Some  of  these  nuir-hines  when 
operatc<l  by  one  or  two  men  do  as  iiuich  as  twenty  or  thirty 
workmen  could  do  })y  older  methods,  and  do  it  better.  The 
incentive  to  this  kind  of  iiu;emiily  is  stronir.  for  the  inventor  is 
rewarded  to  such  an  ixlent  that  he  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
his  bread  ami  butter  Ihereafter." 


AN   INDIAN   ENGINEERING   FEAT 

WHEN  THE  SUSPENSION-BRIDGE  that  the  In- 
dians of  HagAvilgret  built  across  the  Bulkley  Canon  in 
Northwestern  Briti.sh  Columbia  recently  collapsed, 
the  world  lost  one  of  its  engine(»riug  wonders,  saj's  The  Youth's 
Compaiiinn.  ^Vitll  only  the  tools  of  the  wilderness,  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  stress,  vibration,  tensile  strength,  and 
carrying-loiid  of  \arious  mat«'rials,  the  red  men  suc<'eedcd  after 
two  failiu'es  in  throwing  across  the  canon  at  a  height  of  oiii' 
hundr<>d  feet  a  suspension-bridge  one  humlred  and  forty-.six  fwt 
long  and  lt<n  feet  wide.  Our  quotations  are  from  an  abstract  in 
tile  Kansas  City  Timc.<!.     Says  tliis  pajx^r: 

"  .\  litlle  while  befon^  tli(>  first  succe.s.sful  Allanti<'  cable  was 
laid  an  Am(<rican  telegraph  comi)any  com*ei\t'd  the  brilliant 
.'Scheme  of  conneclintr  North  Ameri<'a  by  wire  with  EiUMipe.  The 
])lan  was  to  run  a  lin(>  through  th(<  wildenuss  at  the  cxlreiiir 
end  of  North  America,  then  over  the  very  narrow  strij)  t»r  wat^T 
of  Mering  .Strait  to  land  in  Sib(>ria.  Thence  the  wire  wouM 
connect  with  all  the  capitals  of  Kurope.  The  comjiany  start**! 
work,  ami  at  immense  expense  carried  a  great  deal  of  mal^Tiul 
into  the  Canadian  wilderness.  While  tlie  work  was  still  proceed- 
ing. howe\ cr.  tin-  uid>elic\  able  happenetl:  the  Atlantic  cable  was 
successfully  |)laced  across  tht>  bottom  of  the  oci-an.  That  put 
an  end  to  work  on  th«>  oxcrland  project,  and  great  piles  of  win 
w(>r(>  abandoned  in  the  wilderness  becau.s(>  of  the  prohibitiv( 
c(»st  of  m<)\  ing  it  otit . 

"This  wir(>  was  tlu>  only  white  man's  material  that  the  Indian.^ 
of  liagwilget  us(>d  in  making  their  n>markable  suspen.sion- 
bridge.  'lMu>ir  chi(>f  r(>lianet>  was  tlu>  limber  from  the  surrouiidiliL' 
forests.  No  nail  was  to  be  foun<l  in  its  entire  length,  the  joints 
w(<n>  mad(>  by  dovetailing  ami  by  burning  holes  through  lln 
logs  and  fast»<ning  tliem  together  with  strong,  hand-made 
wooden  spikes. 

"When  the  Klon(lik(>  rush  occurred  the  bridge  helped  many 
gold-se(>kers  over  the  ditVicidt  canon,  for  it  lay  on  the  route  that 
a  great  many  nuMi  took  going  ii\to  the  mine. 

"Its  collapse  was  owing  to  neglect,  for,  altho  several  requests 
had  been  madi'  for  a  grant  to  preserve  it,  nothing  had  been  done. 
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riiis  neglect  is  probably  explained  by  tin-  fact  that  the  IiikIko 

no  longpr  nrodcd  <-otnm('r<Mally,  for  not  long  ago  an  English 

of  bridge-builders  spanned  (he  eanon  with  the  latest  type 

!.  rn    siis()ension-bridge.     The    new     strueture,   one    of    the 

.  st  of  its  i<ind  on  the  North  American  continent,  is  two 

Ired  and    tifty   feet   above   the  river.      It   is   four   hundred 

!   tifty-one  feet   long   and   nine  feet  wide,  and    is   capable   of 

riislaining    a    moving   load   of  eighteen    thousand    pounds.     A 

ipholograph   shows    the  two  bridges,  a  striking  contrast,    now 

bufortiinaUly  lost  to  view  forever." 


I    WHAT  IT   COSTS   TO   HIRE   AND   FIRE 

EVKliV  MAN  HKl'LACKl)  in  an  industrial  i>lant  costs 
the  management  from  $10  to  ^HX),  depending  on  skill 
and  ability.  When  we  reflect  that  the  "turnover"  in 
our  factories  runs  from 
fifty  up  to  four  hrindred 
ix>r  cipnt.,  and  that  th« 
railways  of  the  United 
Stall's  hire  annually 
nearly  a  million  more 
men  than  they  ha\(' 
pla(*es  to  fill,  this  fact 
assumes  ini|)ortance. 
According  to  a  writer 
in  Engineering  and 
(onlrarling  (Chicago, 
Mareh  20),  (he  labor 
turnover  costs  the  rail- 
roads alone  over  fort.\ 
millions  yearly.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  em- 
ployers are  bt>ginning  to 
study  the  phenomenon 
of  "hiring  and  firin':;  " 
with  a  view  to  stop- 
ping it  and  substituting 
therefor  a  regime  of 
steatly  employment. 
That  there  has  been 
some  measure  of  prae- 
tieal  success  apfx'ars 
frt)m  the  faet  that  the 

Ford  Motor  Company  has  reduced  its  "turnover"  from  four 
hundred  to  twenty-three  per  cent,  and  that  other  concerns  have 
achieved  similar  results.     We  read: 

"liailway  and  manufacturing  companies  have  begun  to  ask 
what  it  costs  annually  to  change  emploj-ees,  and  the  preliminary 
answers  to  the  question  are  startling.  For  (>xample,  Magnus  W. 
-Mexander,  of  the  (Jeneral  Electric  Company,  has  estimated  that 
it  has  cost  ^iS  to  break  in  each  new  man  hired  by  a  group  of 
twelve  metal-working  factories  whose  annual  labor  turnover  was 
over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  force  of  40,000  men. 

"Norman  Collyer,  of  the  wSouthern  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
estimates  that  the  labor  turnover  of  his  company  is  about  I'A)  per 
cent.;  hence  on  this  basis  the  railways  of  America  Jiire  fully 
•_',70(),0(K)  every  year  in  order  to  keej)  1,800,000  busy.  Assum- 
ing only  §1.5  to  be  the  cost  of  breaking  in  each  new  man,  the 
grand  total  cost  of  labor  turnover  on  the  railways  w-ould  be 
*40,000,000  annually. 

"  The.Clexeland  Foundry  Company  has  reduced  its  annual  labor 
turnover  to  12.5  per  cent,  (formerly  it  was  240  per  cent.).  The 
P\)rd  Motor  Company  has  reduced  the  turnover  to  23  per  cent, 
(formerly  it  was  400  per  cent.).  The  labor  turnover  on  the  rail- 
ways can  undoubtedh-  be  reduced  greatly,  and  to  this  end  Mr. 
(^ollyer  advocates  .schools  for  training  employees.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  bett(T  wages  and  salaries  will  reduce  the  desire  of 
railway  employees  to  shift  to  other  occupations. 

"In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  Mr.  Richard  B.  Gregg  said  that  in  one 
factory  the  annual  labor  turnover  averaged  21  per  cent,  of  the 
total  working  force.     Any  percentage  in  excess  of  this  he  re- 
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garded   as   indicating  (li.s.satisf action  either  Oil  tho  part  of  the 
employer  or  the  employe*." 

Mr.  Gregg,  the  writer  tells  us,  advocat<>.s  kc(>])ing  a  careful 
record  of  the  labor  turnover  not  only  for  the  entire  company 
force,  but   by   departments.      He  says  further: 

"In  one  factory  the  annual  turnover  for  th(>  entire  concern  for 
several  successive  years  was  in  th(>  region  of  4")  per  cent.  Again. 
in  one  de|)artment  in  a  certain  cotton-mill  thv,  turnover  last  year 
was  over  .")(X)  per  cent.  The  turnover  on  syme  i)ositions  will 
occasionally  run  much  higher  than  that.  These  figures,  after 
making  allowances  for  lay-offs  and  normal  turnover,  point  to 
e<-onoinic  defects  and  begin  to  clarify  our  probl<>m. 

"Having  obtained  the  annual  turnover  in  loto  and  in  detail  in 
this  fashion,  Ave  will  get  further  light  on  the  situation  by  work- 
ing out  the  turnover  for  each  week  and  for  other  divisions  of 
the  year  such  as  each  of  the  thirteen  four-week  periods.     In  this 

way  we  learn  whether 
there  are  any  seasonable 
or  periodic  fluctuations. 
"It  is  obvious  t)iat 
these  measurements 
and  analyses  tend  to 
make  it  more  possible 
to  learn  the  causes  for 
the  turnover.  Once  we 
learn  real  causes  and 
definitely  locate  respon- 
sibilities, we  are  in  a 
position  to  begin  to  con- 
trol the  phenomenon." 

Mr.  Gregg  cited  a 
cotton-mill  in  which  a 
high  labor  turnover  in 
the  power  department 
was  traced  to  the  fact 
that  the  coal-handlers 
were  receiving  50  cents 
less  per  week  than  coal- 
handlers  at  the  railroad 
station.  While  it  costs 
about  .110  to  replace  an 
ordinary  laborer,  it 
costs  >1i;300  or  more  to 
replac*^  a  skilled  worker 
of  special  ability.  He 
adds: 

"It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  none  of  these  esti-- 
mates  include  the  losses  to  the  employees  or  the  community. 
What  frequent  job-shifting  means  to  the  employee  and  his  family 
in  terms  of  frequent  house-moving,  ill-feeling,  discouragement, 
bitterness,  decrease  of  skill,  lowering  of  pride  and  self-respect,  we 
have  no  means  of  measuring.  What  it  means  to  the  community 
and  nation  in  terms  of  underemployment  and  imemployment, 
increased  pauperism  and  drinking,  inefficiency  and  social  fric- 
tion, we  can  not  even  estimate." 


tM)lS<)N-(iAS   ()1;T   of   a   TKEiNCH. 


SHOVELING  POISON -GAS  — Weighing  considerably  more 
than  the  atmosphere,  the  poisonous  gases  employed  in  modern 
A^arfare  always  seek  lower  levels,  says  a  writer  in  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  March  23): 

"The  gas-clouds  penetrate  trenches  and  deep  dugouts,  and  in 
most  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  many  hours  before  they  become 
sulhciently  diluted  with  the  atmosphere  to  permit  of  safe  breath- 
ing.  So  tht?  matter  resolves  itself  into  a  problem  of  driving  the 
I)oisonous  fumes  out  of  the  trenches  and  underground  shelters, 
or  at  least  thinning  them  out  until  the  air  is  again  made  safe. 
In  this  connection  the  accompanying  illustration  is  of  con- 
siderable interest,  for  it  show^s  how  American  soldiers  in  France 
'shovel'  poisonous  fumes  out  of  their  trenches.  Attached  to  their 
usual  shovel  is  a  sort  of  canvas  scoop  or  'flapper'  which  permits 
the  men  to  heave  the  heavy  gases  over  the  parapets  and  to  beat 
the  fumes  and  dissipate  them  in  the  .surrounding  air.  The  two 
Americans,  in  this  ease,  are  shown  wearing  the  respirator  type 
of  gas-protector,  as  distinguished  from  the  gas-hood  or  helmet  " 
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WAR  'TIME  -  FOOD  -  PROBLEMS 

Prepared  for   THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  hy  the    IMTED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION, 
and  especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 


WHEAT   SLACKERS   AND   WHEAT   PATRIOTS 


TIIK  DICTIOXAKV  DEFINES  a  "slafker"  as  a  ■sliirk.". 
In  Ihcso  war-days,  the  word  has  fonio  to  signify  nior(> 
dofinitt'Iy:  oity  person  irlio  uiiijlit  he  hel/dng  to  win  the  irnr, 
<i)i(l  ixnl. 

Xow,  as  these  articles  have  often  exi)laini-d,  certain  \'ery  clear 
and  reasonable  ways  of  iisine:  or  Roin^;  without  certain  kinds  of 
food  can  serve  to  help  win  this  war.  This  applies  to  many  dif- 
ferent food  ]>roducts.  Rut  from  now  until  the  next  har\('s1, 
irfieiil  is  without  a  doubt  the  foodsliitt  by  means  of  which  Am(>rica 
can  do  most  to  help  the  tightj-rs  at  the  front.  How'.'  By  not 
usinj;  it,  so  as  to  have  it  to  send  across  to  tlie  Allies. 

^'hat  is  a  way  in  which  all  who  eat  — an<I  this  means  everybody 
— can  help  in  wapfine;  war.  Those  who  understand  this,  and  still 
don't  help,  are  slackers,  just  as  truly  as  if  they  were  dodgfing  th(> 
draft.     Only  in  this  cas(>  they  are  wheat  shieLers. 

Th«^  trouble  with  wheat  slackens,  as  with  most  slackers,  Is  not 
lliat  th(\v  are  intentionally  ))ro-(ierman,  but  that  they  are  selfish 
and  unthinking  of  the  harm  their  unj)atriotic  negligence  does. 
11  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  <'lassify  soiuv  wheat  slackers 
who  might  be  wheat  ])at riots  if  they  but  chose. 

THE  .SO-.'iO  SLACKER  -First,  there  is  the  n-tailer  or  1h(>  cus- 
tomer who  knowingly  fails  to  o}).serve  th<>  .")()-.")()  nde,  which  re- 
quires that  with  each  sale  of  wheat-flour  there  shall  b(>  sold  an 
equal  weight  of  foods  .selected  from  a  sjx'cified  list.  ()bviousl\ . 
the  grocer  who  allows  such  \ioIation  is  a  slacker  as  w(>ll  as  a  law- 
breaker. And  the  same  is  true  of  the  jHirchaser  who  knows  tiie 
law,  and  still  l)reaks  it  and  encourages  the  retailcT  to  break  it. 
There  arc  .such  persons.  And  a  good  many  of  them  consid(>r  t  hem- 
selves  clever  in  trying  to  evade  the  .")()-.')()  rul(>,  whereas,  in  reality, 
all  they  are  doing  is  to  intejfere  unpatriotically  in  gcrvcrnment 
operations  designed  to  help  win  the  war. 

\^HEAT  SLACKERS  IN  BLSINESS -Like  th.'  retailer  who 
breaks  the  o()-.")0  rule,  all  sorts  of  other  dealers  in  food  who  do 
not  strictly  observe  the  regulations  concerning  wheat  are  also 
wheat  slackers.  Such  are  millers  who  use  too  much  wheal  in 
milling  a  barrel  of  Hour,  or  any  millers  or  wholesalers  who  sell 
wheat-tlour  to  a  retailer  unless  thai  retailer  bu.\  s  or  has  bought 
an  e(|ual  weight  of  the  cereals  specified  by  the  .")()-.')()  rule. 

Bakers  also  come  into  the  .slacker  class,  if  they  l)r(>ak  \hc 
regulations  requiring  that  bread  and  rolls  nnist  contain  'J.')  ])vr 
<-enl.  wheat  sub.stitutes,  and  that  all  other  bakery  products  must 
<"on(ain  certain  specified  proi)or(ions  of  such  sul)s1itut<>s. 

Proprietors  of  hotels  and  j)ul)lic  ealing-[)Iaces  also  become  wheat 
slackers  if  they  break  wheat  regulations,  one  of  th(>  most  im- 
l)or1anl  of  which  requires  that  no  i)ublic  eating-place  shall  serve 
more  than  two  ounces  of  bread  and  rolls  or  more  than  four  ounces 
of  (piick  breads  to  any  one  person  at  any  one  meal. 

.\iiy  dealer  of  any  sort  who  hoards  wheat  ought  also  to  be 
labeled  slai'ker. 

.SI'EADV  IMPROVEMEA'T-So  much  for  1ho.se  who  in  the 
course  of  their  regular  food  busiiKvss  interfere  with  the  (iov(<ni- 
ment's  wheat  i)lans,  largely  for  tlie  sake  of  their  convenience  or 
their  pockets.  They  are  genuine  wh(v\1  slack<>rs.  But  as  they 
liav(^  come  to  realize  this,  Iheir  nundier  has  stc^adily  (iimmished. 
11  is  gratifying  to  realize  that  if  one  were  to  make  up  a  list  of 
wheat  slackers  in  the  country,  a  V(>ry  small  (and  steadily  dwin- 
dling) ])ropr)r1ion  of  millers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  bakers,  and 
hotel  men  would  be  on  this  list. 

HOAKDEHS  \M)  PENNY-PATRIOTS  ()n.>  of  the  worst 
wheat  slackers  of  ail  is  the  in<li\idual  who  hoards  wheat  in  his 
own  home.  By  law  a  ixrson  in  1h(>  city  is  allowed  to  buy  only 
twenty-four  imumhIs  of  wheat-Hour  at  a  lime,  and  in  the  country 
one  is  not  i)ermitt(>d  to  gel  more  than  forly-(>ight  i^ounds.  Any- 
body who  tries  to  beat  that  law  or  anyluidy  who  stows  away 
wheat-flour  is  just  as  much  to  blame  as  if ■  he  should  l)uy  up 
rilles  and  cartridges  and  lay  them  away  .so  that  they  would  be  of 
no  use  to  our  boys  or  the  .\llies  al  the  front. 

.\no1her  indi\idual  so  thoughtless  as  almost  to  deserve  the 
name  of  .slacker  is  the  |)er.son  who  u.ses  wheat  because  it  costs 
hvss  than  .some  wheal  substitutes.  So  it  does  in  some  eases. 
But  is  thai  a  good  reason  lo  use  it?  Foods  that  are  in  demand 
have  always,  in  vrtr;/  war,  sliowii  a  (endohey — a  tendency  more 


uncontrolled  than  at  pre.sent — to  go  to  high  price-levels.  He. 
§ides,  when  it  comes  to  counting  cost,  our'boys  in  uniform  an- 
not  counting  tiie  cost  of  anytliing,  not  even  of  their  own  lives. 
Are  these  the  days  for  any  true  jiati-iot  at  home  to  whine  about 
cosls  when  sturdy  iwceptance  of  condit-ions  will  help  win  the  war' 

THE  CHANCE  TO  CHANGE -There  are  di.scouraging  f.-a- 
tiMcs  al)OUt  the  vvlieat  slack(>r.  But  one  faet  is  so  encouraging 
that  it  overshadows  the  others.-  And  that  is:  ereri/  wheat  Klarker 
mini  t>eenine  a  wheal  patriot  if  he  will.  All  that  is  neces.sarv  is 
for  him  to  chang«'  hisattitude  and  inend  his  ways.  There  arc 
no  elaborate  rides  to  learn,  no  prodigious  .sacrifices  to  make  in 
accomplishing  the  switch  from  wheat  .slacker  to  wh<'at  patrioi 
,1//  thill  one  has  to  fin  is  chinKje.  The  process  is  as  simple  as 
emptying  impure  water  out  of  a  jug  and  filling  it  with  v*'at4T 
that  is  pure  and  clear.  All  that  is  nece.ssary  is  that  the  juj; 
itself  should  J)e  sound. 

And  most  Americans  are  .sound  at  heart.  Patriotic  also. 
Indeed,  the  rise  of  every  sun  shows  a  dwindling  of  wheat  .sla^-kers 
and  a  gain  in  the  ranks  of  the  wheat  patriots.  And,  as  is  always 
the  case,  the  converts  are  among  the  most  enthusiastic  well- 
doers. 

Facts  ])rov('  it.  In  some  regions  peoiile  who  were  hoarding 
wlieal-flour  have  turned  in  to  the  Government  such  quantities 
of  it  that  thousands  of  e.xtra  barrels  have  been  relea.sed  for  ship- 
ment overseas. 

THE  RISINC;  TIDE— A  great  wave  of  wheat  patriotism  has 
lu'gun  to  sweei)  the  country.  Hundreds  of  hot^-ls  are  doing 
more  than  regidations  demand.  The  women  of  one  town  have 
j)Iedged  thems(>lves  to  weigh  all  the  wheat-flour  u.sed  in  Iheir 
homes  and  not  to  use  more  than  three  pounds  a  month  jxt  p«'rson 
till  the  ne.xt  harvest,  and.  if  nece.ssary,  to  go  without  wheat  al- 
together during  that  interval.  Whole  towns  and  <'ounties  are 
expressing  sindlar  determination.  One  town  ottered  to  the 
(lovernment,  at  cost  price,  a  car-load  of  wheat-flour  (some  ."»0() 
barrels),  which  was  on  its  way.  An  entire  Stale  indicated  that. 
if  desirable,  it  would  go  upon  a  wheatless  diet  unlil  the  next 
harvest. 

Have  your  town  and  State  been  equally  awake  lo  their 
opj)ortuniti(>s? 

GOING  WITHOl  T  ALTOGETHER  —  During  the  last  six 
months  much  has  been  heard  of  wheatless  meals  and  wheatless 
days.  Bui  as  time  has  gon<>  on,  i)a1  riots  all  over  the  country 
have  gradually  realized  that  wheat  is  not  so  great  a  n«'<'essity 
as  tlu>v  had  always  suppos<'d,  and  that  its  n.se  has  to  no  small 
extent  been  a  matter  of  habit  and  comfort.  And  as  the  war  ha> 
grown  more  n>al  and  important  to  them,  and  as  they  have  come 
to  n^alize  the  food  deprivations  bravely  sufl'ered  by  th(>  Belgians, 
by  Franc(>,  England,  and  Italy,  more  and  more  people  are  roltm- 
liirih/  eoniing  to  the  point  where  thei/  are  (joinq  without  irheat  ol- 
tniiether.  And  the;/  are  doinij  this  qladhj.  Oidy  a  ti'inporary  in- 
convenience, such  action  iTifhuMices  the  result  of  tlu>  war  and  the 
saf(>ty  of  all  that  Anu-ricans  cherish. 

\N  EX.\1\IPLE  — Tlu^re  is  a  Chinese  restaurant  in  Arizona 
which  prints  on  its  bill  of  fare:  "We  are  Chiiuimen,  but  wo  an 
.\meri<'ans  first  in  the  truest  sense."  And  that  n>staurant  i> 
doing  its  best  to  .save  wheat. 

Is  anil  American  willing  to  let  a  Chi)taman  surpofis  him  in 
loi/idli/  to  this  coinitrii? 

(,)UESTIONS   FOR   DISCUSSION 

/.    Write  II  dejinition  (different  from  those  gireu)  of  a  slacker. 

.'.  Could  i/ou  class  an;/  public  eating-])laces  in  >/our  town  as  wheat 
si  II  eke  rs.' 

.>'.  Do  i/ou  kilou-  of  anil  dealer  in  foods  who  has  been  giiiUii  of  iii- 
friugements  of  regulations  in  regard  to  wheat?  To  whom  shouhl 
he  he  reported.' 

',.  Do  I/ou  knoie  of  ami  one  who  has  a  large  quantitii  of  v^cal 
stored  aieaji'      Is  there  anij  good  excuse  nowadaijs  for  such  action.' 

■').  Arc  people  using  less  and  less  wheal  all  the  time  in  pour 
loirn.'     In   ijour  familij' 

i>.  Write  a  paper  reriewiiiii  the  most  important  points  oj  this 
inid  the  two  precedinij  articles. 
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LA130K    AMD   THE   WAR 
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Cpyrisliu-l  l,y  Harris  .V:  i:«iii^- 

quickly  and  fairly  adjnsu-d. 


WHKN  ANDRKW  r'AHXKGlK  was  asked,  'W  lii.li  is 
niDsl  important  in  any  f'nterprisr,  brains,  money,  or 
liilior?"    hf   replied,    '•  Which   is   the   must    important. 

i-tj  on  a  1  hree-leKK''d  stool?"  If  Mr.  Carnetrie  had  e\er  milked 
}:  COW  he  WDuld  know  thai  a  farmer  lad  can  do  very  nicely  with 
111.  oiie-leKK»*<l  stool  if  two  sturdy 
unnan  lr>Ksare  there  to  replace  the 
I  wo  nii.ssinj;  ones  of  wood.  In 
fact,  these  two  hnman  le^fs  jjre- 
"isely  rej)resent  the  burden  of 
^ibor  in  any  three-lepRed  war- 
inderlakinfr,    for   it   is   said    that 

tdly  two-thirds  of  all  the  hntie 
lunis  expended  in  this  war  g9es  to 
abor. 

THE  GREAT  ARMY  OF 
LABOR  The  amazin<f  coniple.x- 
ty  of  the  needs  of  modern  war- 
are  is  very  hard  to  f>:rasp.  Con- 
<ider  the  army  of  w  orkers  engaged 
n  producing  the  raw  materials: 
;he  miners  of  coal,  iron,  copper, 
uid  other  metals;  the  luniber- 
nen  to  furnish  the  timbers  for 
diips,  aeroplanes,  and  ean'iers  of 
1  thousi\nd  kinds;  the  farmers  to 
)ring  forth  food  in  e\er-inereas- 
ng  amounts  to  feed  ourselves 
md  to  help  sustain  our  allies: 
t)  produce,  too,  the  cotton  and 
.vool  for  clothes,  and  th«'  hides  for 
•  ather.  Consi«ler  the  army  of 
vorkers  needed  to  transi)ort  all 
hese  raw  materials  to  the  fac- 
ories,  the  amnmnition-plants, 
uid  the  shipyards.  Consider 
hen  the  arniy  of  workers  who 
truggle  against  time  to  convert 
lie.se  raw  materials,  once  trans- 
(orted,  into  clothing,  equipment, 
cuns,  ammunition,  and  shij)s. 
magination  is  indeed  a  laggard 
\  hen  we  try  to  picture  the  im- 
nensity  of  this  task. 

IIIE  REORGANIZED  DE- 
'MMMENT  OF  LABOR— Upon 
lie  youngest  of  the  depart- 
nents  in  the  cabinet  devolves 
he  burden  of  keeping  these 
irmies  of  workers  in  action. 
riiis  is  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Older  tlu'  eflicient  leadershij)  of 
secretary  William  ]i.  Wilson. 
Po  th(>  degre*'  in  which  this  De- 
)artnient  succeeds  will  the  War 
nd  the  Navy  Departments  be 
lelped  in  their  work. 

The  recent  reorganization  of 
his  Department  to  enal)le  it  to 
each  out  and  put  its  linger  upon 
veiy  man,  woman,  and  chihl  of 
IS    is    difficult    to    make    clear, 

irgely  because  of  mere  names,  which  are  always  a  nuisance, 
briefly,  seven  new  divisions  have  been  established  by  the 
iecretary  of  Labor  to  aid  in  sohing  the  difficulties  which  shall 
rise  among  the  laborers  engaged  in  stoking  the  engine  of  war. 
rhe  heads  of  these  seven  divisions  form  a  council  which  sits 
nth  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  to  this  council  the  seven 
I i visions  report. 

THE   SEVEN    DIVISIONS    OF   THE    DEPARTMENT  —  The 
irst   division,    called    the   Adjustment   Service,    is   designed    to 


A   MESSAGE    FROxM    THE    SECRE- 
TARY   OF   LABOR 

Two  lessons  hij^h  -  school 
boys  and  girls  can  learn  from 
a  study  of  the  Department  of 
l>;d)or. 

The  first  is  that,  as  repre- 
senting the  wage-earner,  tlu- 
Department  can  serve  not  only 
men  wlio  are  out  of  employ- 
nuMit,  but  every  one  who  wants 
to  work  where  he  can  help 
A\  in  the  war. 

The    American  people   have 
Ix'cn  slow  to  realize   the   ^■ast 
|>os-.iliilities    of    a    Labor    De- 
partment.    Through  its  media- 
tion,   questions    between    cni- 
j>loyers  and  employees  can  be 
Through  the  great  net-work  of 
oflRees  w  Inch  the  United  States  Employment  Service  is  ex- 
tending throughout  the  country, every  one  who  wants  to  find 
employment  or  to  hotter   his  conditions,  whether  a  com- 
mon laborer,  skilled  artizan,  or  professional  man,  will  be 
able  quickly  to  get  in  touch  with  an  employer.     Its  ser- 
vices will  he  without  pay.     The  man  out  of  a  job  will  not 
have  to  give  up  part  of  his  first  wages  to  get  one.     The 
employer  can  count  on  getting  men  who  are  the  best  avail- 
able and  who  will  want  to  stay.     It  will  facilitate  great 
movements  of  labor  from  parts  of  the  country  where  jobs 
are  scarce  to  places  where  men  are  in  demand,  and  thus 
help  to  reduce  the  evils  of  imemployraent. 

The  second  lesson  con«erns  what  you  «-an  do  to-day.  The 
interests  of  the  country,  wliiic  the  great  war  is  on,  demand 
that  you  should  both  learn  and  work.  Every  one  in  this 
jountry  should  be  at  work.  The  Department  of  Labor  is 
<alliug  on  all  of  you  who  can  to  help  produce  food- 
Tlirough  the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve,  boys 
between  16  and  21  years  old  can  find  a  way  to  help  the 
farmers,  (rirls  can  help  in  the  home  gardens.  Every  boy 
or  girl  who.se  eye.s  are  open  can  find  a  way  to  work  lo 
help  our  country  win  the  war. 


keep  in  loiieli  wilii  working  conditions  throughout  the  counIrN', 
lo  foresee  trouble,  lu  (piiet  unrest,  among  the  workers,  and,  in 
general,  to  maintain  as  nice  a  balaiK^e  as  j)o.ssible  in  tlie  age- 
long struggle  between  capital  and  labor. 

Housing    an<l    Transportation    Servic<^    is    the    name    of    the 

second  division.  Now  that  so 
many  hundreds  of  thou.sands  are 
l)eing  rushed  into  new  industries, 
and  .so  must  be  carri(>d  to  their 
now  i)Iaces  of  work  without 
delay,  and  find  waiting  for  them 
there  suitable  living  accommoda- 
tions, the  work  of  this  division 
is  a  most  important  one.  Private 
cai)ital  is  shy  al)out  investing  in 
tenements  which  may  find  them- 
selves empty  when  the  war  ends. 
Money  must  therefore  be  ap- 
|)roi)riat(Hl  from  the  Treasury 
(and  $5(),()00,()0()  has  been  so 
appropriated)  so  that  the  con- 
struction of  liouses  for  workmen 
shall  keep  ])acc  with  the  growing 
demand. 

The  laboring  man  of  America, 
accustomed  to  a  degree  of  pri\  i- 
lege  unknown  in  Europe,  will  not 
allow  his  standards  of  li^■ing  to 
he  lowered  by  tliis  war.  He  must 
))e  helped  to  maintain  right 
conditions  under  which  to  work, 
for  upon  tliese  his  contentment 
depends.  There  must  ho  sanitarA- 
surroundings,  ])roi)er  food,  and 
wholesome  social  outlets  for  his 
welfare.  The  supervision  of 
these  tasks  is  left  to  the  third 
division,  the  Conditions  of  Labor 
Service. 

An  Information  and  Education 
Service  will  send  to  every  handet 
in  the  country  information  aliout 
the  attitude  of  the  Department 
toward  labor,  will  explain  tile 
difticulties  and  needs  of  th(> 
nation  at  this  critical  time,  will 
give  expert  advice  about  the 
management  of  em])loyees,  and 
will  tell  our  emph)yers  the  ex- 
l)erienc(^s  which  have  })een  helpfid 
to  those  of  our  alli(vs.  Ilappil\', 
we  are  no  Ku.ssia  with  <)()  pi'r 
cent,  of  its  laborers  illiterate. 
Our  laborers  are  not  so  wilful 
l)ut  thi^y  may  learn,  nor  so  igno- 
rant but  they  can.  Upon  an 
enliglitened  public,  oi)inion  the 
solution  of  our  labor  difficulties 
depends. 

As  movo.  and  more  men  are 
needed  in  tlie  Army  and  the- Navy 
and  as  the  war-industries  expand, 
women  must  more  and  more  take  the  places  formerly  occu- 
pied by  men.  Ah-eady,  it  is  rei)orted,  twice  as  many  women 
are  entering  fields  of  work  usually  held  by  men  as  before  we 
entered  the  war.  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  this  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  women,  the  fifth  division,  the  Women  in  Industry 
Service,  is  organized. 

To   provide  for  a  sufficient  reserve   of   workers,  and,  where 
necessan,'.  to  train  mechanics  for  special  jobs,  to  distribute  the 
(Continued  on  payc  88) 


AMIENS   NEXT? 


AS  THE  RM^AGIXG  HORDE  NEARS  AMIENS,  now 
/-\  -within  big-gun  range,  we  remember  Reims.  When 
■^  -^  Arnieutieres  falls,  we  think  of  Ypres.  If  the  Germans 
press  westward  of  the  land  which  has  already  felt  their  heavy 
hand,  what  new  impoverishment  awaits  the  world?  Has  not 
France  suffered  enough?  "The  smoking  ruins  that  these  barliarians 
have  left  behind  them 
will  be  for  France  and 
Belgium  an  eternal  re- 
meml)rance,"  says  Mr. 
Francis  Hoffkine  Snow, 
in  Arts  and  Decoration 
(New  York).  This 
writer  attempts  to  find 
some  consolation  even 
in  the  state  of  this  de- 
spoiled country.  Fair 
as  were  these  sections 
of  western  Europe  be- 
fore, "they  lacked  the 
glorious  and  imposing 
ruins  of  the  past;  the 
Parthenons  and  Pses- 
turns;  the  Trajan  fo- 
rums." Now  that  they 
have  them  even  at  such 
a  fearful  cost,  Mr.  Snow 
would  have  France  and 
Belgium  "preserve  them 
proudly,  those  treasure- 
symbols  of  an  incredibly 
ferocious  scourge."  He 
feels  that  it  would  be 
sacrilege  to  touch  those 
piles  of  crumbling  stone, 
for  "  they  are  lamps 
eternally  aflame,"  pro- 
claiming "the  undying 
splendor  of  Latin  civ- 
ilization; the  spiritual 
impotence  of  dishon- 
ored Germany."  Mr. 
Snow  writes: 


i;-,i.}ri-i,t.ci  i.j  i: 


WILL,  AiMlKNS   GO  THE  WAY  OF  REIMS? 


The  cathedral  is  now  in  the  range  of  the  big  guns  and  may  become  the  object  of 
German  spite,  even  if  the  city  itself  holds  out  against  assaults. 


as  its  object  the  shimmering  loveliness  of  art  is  the  hatred  of  a 
gorilla  for  all  that  humans  hold  divine. 

"Mr.  Whitney  Warren,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  after  a  dolorous  pilgrimage  through  the  martyred  towns 
of  Belgium  and  northern  France,  has  shown  irrefutably  (his 
statements  have  been  confirmed  both  l)y  General  Foch  and  bv 
General  Haig)  that  the  destruction    of  Ypres  was  useless  from 

any  military  point  of 
^■iew.  The  city  had 
absolutely  no  strategic 
importance.  The  vast 
residential  district  was 
wrecked  and  gutted;  the 
marvelous  Halle  des 
Dra  piers,  one  of  tht- 
ti-easures  of  Flemish- 
Gotliic  art,  a  sul)linic 
monument  in  its  pro- 
l)ortions  and  its  artistic 
and  historic  memories, 
is  now  a  ruin;  the  Ypres 
cathedral,  so  noble  and 
majestic,  is  nothing  but 
a  shell;  the  museum, 
filled  with  priceless  relics 
of  the  past,  will  delight 
the  heart  of  tiie  anti- 
quarian and  the  naively 
admiring  populace  no 
more. 

"Arras  was  left  by  the 
Germans  a  black  and 
writhing  skeleton.  They 
occupied  it  but  for  four 
days,  and  destroyed  it 
systematically  as  thej 
departed.  The  ehami- 
ing  place,  which  dat«'s 
back  to  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  occupation,  the 
town-hall  with  its  beau- 
tiful belfry,  are  what  the 
Germans  themselves,  in 
their  barbarous  Teuton 
Latin,  would  call  kaputl. 
The  work  of  generations, 
whose  inspiration  was 
love,  and  which  was 
guarded  reverently  from 
the  vicissitude  of  time, 
was  in  a  few  short  hours 
wantonlv  annihilated." 


"From  the  day  of  the 
criminal  invasion  of  Belgium  by  (Germany,  and  the  savage 
destruction  of  Termonde,  Malines,  Louvain,  Ypres,  and 
Arras,  the  Germans  (name  e.xi'crable  for  all  eternity,  lik(> 
the  name  of  Nero,  Judas,  Attila,  and  other  blood-guilty  mon- 
sters of  the  past)  have  systematically  applied  thi-ir  canon 
to  the  essential  ruthlessness  of  warfare.  Implacable  has 
Ix'cii  their  uietiiod,  ai)i)roved  by  their  sinister  Kmperor  and  by 
all  tlie  hyj)ocritically  fervent  and  servile  I)an(l  whose  self-styled 
designation  as  the  'Xiiiety-three  Intellectuals'  is  an  insult  to 
liitellectuality.  Denouncing  the?  modern  idealistic  conception 
of  the  knightly  elements  of  war  as  mere  theoristic  sophism,  tluy 
have  with  shameless  cynicism  removed  tlu>  iiuisk  and  r(>veale(l 
to  us  the  grinning  face  of  the  naked  Brute  ben(>ath  who  wears  the 
spiked  and  brazen  helmet  of  the  Teuton  horde 

"In  no  more  flagrant  way  could  tiie  brutisluiess  of  the  Geniian 
military  niaeliiiie  be  demonstrated  than  by  a  study  of  its  method 
of  opiTalioii  in  the  destruction  of  the  art  heritage  of  its  adversaries. 
Hatred  of  human  for  hiiiium  nuiy  be  muh-rstood;  if  in  the  scarlet 
light  of  the  Hymn  of  Hate,  deplored.     But  a  hatred  that  takes 


Mr.  Snow  passes  in 
swift  revi(>w  that  chain  of  snuill  \  illages  nestled  in  Argonne,  La 
Meurthe,  Aisne,  and  the  Vosges  which  became  "the  victims  of  a 
mere  geogi-aphical  misfortune;  the  Germans,  driven  behind  them, 
d(>stroyed  them — merely  en  passant."     Continuing: 

"France  is  of  a  sufficient  area;  she  can  endure  her  affliction, 
liut  poor  little  B»>lgium — what  has  she  left? 

"In  the  first  days  of  August.  1914,  she  passed  through  her 
supreme  moment,  her  superbly  agonizing  passion.  In  those 
few  days  she  went  through  all  the  gannit  of  hunuin  emotion; 
she  loved,  hated,  cried,  desired,  sang,  wept,  and  suffered 
intensely 

".\h,  her  destroyi>d  towns,  her  ravaged  plains,  her  whole  lami 
turned  into  a  batth'-fi(>ld! 

"One  loves  France  as  on(>  loves  one's  own  country,  but  Bel- 
gium leaves  h(>r  ineffaceabl(>  imprint  upon  the  spirit.  Through 
ail  those  peaceful  little  M(>lgian  towns  I  have  fared  afoot.  Often. 
footsore  and  weary,  I  have  come  into  them  at  twilight,  in  which 
the  stagnant  waters  of  the  gray  canals  took  on  deep,  enigmatic 
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ints  and  aniliipruoiis  shadows.  The  physioprnoiny  of  towns 
Iways  holds  a  fascination  to  the  psycholotjif-al  travt'kT,  but 
Belgian  towns  niaki'  a  soul  appral.  II<j\v  shall  1  txpress  if.' 
'hey  make  one  think  of  shrines;    they  are  l)roodin{;  and  mys- 

rious;  they  peer  at  one  like;  pale  and  mystical  saints'  faces 
perceived  tlirou^h  veils  of  incense.  .  .  .  With  tlu>  yrrace  of  an 
I  iKht(MMith- century  i)astoral  they  combine  somethin};  of  the 
tningeness  of  moodinn  of  a  tale  by  (lerard  de  Norval,  with 
heir  white  houses,  their  tinu>-worn  monuments  of  }rray  stone. 
loncentering  around  the  public   uniil;  tiieir  j)ointed.  dentilated 

Stelfries \n<l  some  are  on   the  mountain  and   some  an'  on 

he  plain;  some  are  half-hidden  in  the  forest  and  some  harken 
lo  tho  eternal  whisper  of  the  la|)|)ing  sea.  .  .  iiut  all  are 
juickened  by  the  spirit  of  a  race  endowed   by  nature   with  an 

inherent  and  ineradicable  love  of  art 

I    •'Massacre,  pillage,  and   incendiarism  have  swept  over  these 

iteacpful  little  towns  and 

landets  like  a  blight  and 

t  ript  them  haw.     Liege 

ipeneU    up    all   the   old 

la.ssical    roads    to    the 

I  euton  rage;  the  route 

.f   the   Meuso   and   the 

iambre;  the  most  diHi- 

•ult       ways       of       the 

Vrdennes 

'"Vise  lies  brokt-n. 
k'pres,  soared  and  mis- 
lm|»en;  has  i)assed 
hrough  the  fire;  her 
•athedral  is  the  haunted 
iou.se  of  a  black  tragedy. 
MO  has  lost  h(>r  ancient 
md  beloved  church. 
)i\mude  may  dream  no 
nore  in  the  close  of  her 
enerablecloister.  Xieu- 
»ort  will  never  worship 
More  in  the  town-cathe- 
Iral;  her  mourning  citi- 
:ens  will  never  pass 
igain  across  the  old,  old 
»ridge.  Terinonde,  like 
I  \  estal  xirgin,  weeps  at 
ler  defilement.  .  .  .  And 
A»uvain 

"Ijouvain  .  .  .  the  lit- 
le  country's  seat  of 
earning.  .  .  .  Louvain, 
lie  world's  ideal  study- 
)lace,  with  its  mild  cli- 
nate,  its  spacious  gar- 
li-n-parks,  its  solitary- 
)romeaades  for  quiet 
i(;holars,  its  silent 
dr(»ets,  made  for  deep, 
ibstract  meditations — 
lusquam  stUdielur  quie- 
iua,  wrote  Erasmus. 

"All  the  superb  eol- 
ections  of  Louvain  have 

)een  given  to  th(»  flames.  A  fleshless  skileton  she  stands.  Her 
)ld  Fh'mish  tapestry  has  been  consumed  to  ashes;  her  cathedral 
!s  a  tottering  pile;  her  University  is  a  shapeless  mass  of  calcinated 
!)rick  and  stone. 

"No  utterance  of  the  whole  measureless  catastrophe  could  be 
more  poignantly  pathetic  than  the  simple  statement  of  the  old 
librarian  of  Louvain:  'J'ai  vu  les  ruines  de  Louvain;  j'ai  vu 
•:)'  consumer  lenlement  les  Iresors  accumules  par  dcs  sieclefs  de 
'iiheiir  fecond  el  de  recherches  palientcti.'  [I  have  seen  the  ruins  of 
Louvain;  I  have  watched  slowly  consuming  the  treasures  accu- 
mulated by  centuries  of  fruitful  toil  and  patient  research.]  " 

"The  German  crime  of  crimes  will  always  remain  the  Reims 
cathedral,"  cries  Mr.  Snow,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  us  tremble 
for  Amiens.     He  says  of  Reims: 

"Sublime  and  sinister  it  stands,  a  gibbet  on  which  the  German 
Ilcuker  has  hung  the  soul  of  France. 

"Shell-torn  and  set  in  flames,  its  roof  has  disappeared.  Its 
statues  have  fallen.  Its  rosaces  are  black  and  empty  eyes.  Its 
transepts,  choir,  apsis,  and  framework  are  burned;  the  iron  is 
warped  and  twisted.     Some  shreds  of  its  priceless  sculpture  are 


SAVING   "JOAX  OF  ARC"   FROM  THE  VANDALS. 

British  soldiers  are  taking  down  what  movable  statues  it  was  possible  to  save  before 

leaving  Armentieres  to  the  mercy  of  a  ruthless  and  sacrilegious  foe. 


still  clinging  to  their  ruined  home,  but  the  smiles  of  the  stone 
Airgins  and  winged  angels;  the  meditations  of  grave,  bearded 
ai)ostles;  the  grimaces  of  Gothic  gargoyles  grotesquely  con- 
torted, now  hang  over  dark  and  fathomless  abysses 

"The  statues 

"So  many  gra\e  and  solemn  statues.  ...  To  me  they  have 
always  seemed  to  live  with  their  own  life.  A  still,  mysterious 
life,  this;  the  life  of  centuries.  Are  they  mere  insensate  sinni- 
lacra.  tho.se  strange  figures,  those  guards  of  honor,  standing  in 
quadruple.  quintui)le,  decuple  rows?  Like  beings  resuscitated, 
they  stand  t-rect  al)ove  the  tond)s  of  those  in  whose  semblance 
they  ha\c  been  fashioned.  Like  specters  of  stone  they  stand 
and  gaze  eteriudly.  And  in  their  stony  eyes  is  some  deep,  re- 
ligious intensity;  and  on  their  stony  lips  I  hear  a  whispering.  .  .  . 
•\Ve  wait  .  .  .  we  wait  .  .  .  The  Event.  .  .  .  Who  are  ye  who  have 
dared  encroach  upon  our  solitude".'  .  .  .  Are  we  no  more  the  silent 

guardians  of  the  night? 
Who  has  ro])bed  us  of 
our  darknesses?.  .  .  And 
what  have  ye  done  with 
(hose  of  us  whose  place 
is  vacant  now?  .  .  .  But 
A\('  ^\•ho  are  left,  we 
Avatch  and  wait  for  some 
Event  .  .  .  andourstonj- 
eyes  will  see  it:  our  stony 
ears  will  hoar  the  tri- 
umphant   song    of    oiu- 

avenger ' 

"  They  know,  those 
silent,  waiting  statues 
of  stone.  .  .  .  Like  the 
sagittary  of  Reims  and 
the  guardians  of  shadow 
alined  under  the  ogives 
of  the  porticoes  around 
the  smiling  Virgin,  so 
too  Avill  the  monstrous 
dream  of  Germany,  con- 
ceived in  a  delirium  of 
megalomania,  be  given 
to  the  flames.  These 
'  blond  beasts '  haAo 
aimed  not  merely^  to 
destroys  a  people,  but  a 
civilization.  Their  liar- 
baric  malevolence  has 
been  complete.  The.\ 
have  overturned  the 
])illars  of  the  temples; 
they  have  thrown  down 
the  holy  images;  they 
have  committed  the  holy 
books  to  pagan  fires; 
they  have  defiled  the 
vestal  virgins;  they  have 
razed  the  fertile  plains; 
they  have  consumed 
the  homes  to  ashes;  they 
have  poisoned  the  wells; 
they  have  driven  olY 
the  cattle;  and  dragged  old  men  and  w^omen,  yea,  even 
young  'children,  away  with  them  into  a  state  of  Babylonian 
captivity.  They  have  brought  back  upon  a  peaceful  and  pro- 
gressive world  the  black,  tragic  times  of  Darius,  of  Xerxes,  of 

Nebuchadrezzar 

"France  and  Belgium  bleed  from  many  wounds,  and  the 
recent  flaming  denial  by  the  French  of  the  obstinately^  repeated 
German  charge  that  the  Reims  Cathedral  is  being  used  for 
military  purposes  recalls  one  of  them.  ...  A  sacred  wound, 
this,  hke  the  awesome  stigmata  of  the  saints  of  the  Lege.ndc  Dorcc 
or  the  cruel  mutilations  of  tho  IMartyrology.  Heroically  France 
and  Belgium,  twin  sisters  of  Tragedy,  endure  the  anachronistic 
warfare  waged  by  the  Teutonic  barbarian. 

"It  is  only  when  they  speak  of  their  wrecked  towns  and 
\nllages,  of  their  ruined  cathedrals,  of  their  burned  town- 
halls  and  museums  that  they  lose  their  stern  composure  and 
weep  the  tears  of  bitterness  for  less  irreparable.  ...  In  this 
project,  at  least,  Germany  has  been  but  too  successful:  she 
wished  to  stab  th«>  French  and  Belgians  to  the  heart,  and  she 
accomplished  utterly  her  purjjose.  And  the  Avhole  world  will 
remember  it;  and  Germany  herself  will  ncAor  be  allowed  to 
forget  it." 
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THE   PARADOX   OF   PAPA   JOFFRE 

OIK  NATIONAL  HEROES  are  sometimes  our  greatest 
>iirtcnrs  when  put  in  the  WTong  box.  What  would  ha\e 
happened  to  Admiral  Dt-we^-  if  we  had  made  him 
President,  as  many  of  us  seemed  quite  ready  to  do  after  Manila'.' 
What  will  happen  to  Marshal  Joffre  now  that  he  has  been  made 
an  Academician?  This  is  the  rather  commiserating  question  of 
the  Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet,  who  has  almost  the  consternation  of 
Moli^re's  character  in  asking,  "What  is  he  doing  in  that  galh'v?" 
Those  of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  gi'eat  Marshal 
when   h(>  l.it(  Iv   visited  us  ol)s('rveci  that  he  was  not  at  his  most 


FfulU   "  l.lllil'.ti:iti"il.  ■■   l':iris 

l'll>:ClN{i   TOCKTHER   THE  WINDOW   FHA(;MEXT8   AT   REIMS. 
The  precious  glass  of  tlie  thirteenth  century  is  salvaged  from  the  debris  in  the  hoi)e  of  lesioring  some 

of  the  Ijeauty  of  tile  shell-torn  windows. 


comfortable  ease  at  the  opera,  for  example,  where  his  stay  could 
have  been  timed  in  minutes.  lie  quite  .satisfied  then  the  wish  of 
Abbe  Dimnet  that  his  mind  may  wander  when  he  listens  to  th(> 
speech  that  welcomes  him  into  the  Academy.  Perliaps  he  will 
troiil)le  the  sessions  of  the  French  Academy  to  a  similar  extent, 
:u)(l  tlierefore  the  Abbe  Dimnet  need  not  so  much  regret,  as  he 
does  in  The  New  Witness  (London),  that  Joffre  was  pre\ailed 
upon  to  stand.  "Joffre  is  no  literary  person,"  he  declares,  "and 
will  not  become  one  for  b(>ing  an  Acadi-mician."  Yet  this  bril- 
liant French  writer  produces  the  paradox  that  Joffre  is  the 
author  of  one  book  that  even  Pierre  Loti  could  not  e.xcel,  if  he 
could  equal.  Joffre's  election,  we  are  assured,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  "the  Academy  claims  the  right  to  annex  every  superiority, 
or  even  every  celebrity."  This  might  have  been  defensible,  he 
thinks,  when  the  title  was  the  gift  of  the  King  and  the  concep- 
ti<jn  of  the  body  was  as  "the  first  French  .salon  from  which  no 
great  French  celebrity  ought  to  l)e  absent." 

lioweNcr,  the  paradox  of  the  Marshal's  po.sitiou  as  well  as  of 
his  book  is  one  of  interest,  as  the  .Vbl)e  Dinuiet  shows: 

■Twenty-three  years  ago,  Lieut.-Col.  Jo.seph  Joffre,  also  called 
.M.  .JolTre,  published  in  the  Ifcnic  tin  (irnir  a  report  entith'd 
■Oi)erati()ns  of  the  JofTre  Column  Hefor*'  and  After  the  ('ai)iure 
of  Timbuktu,'  and  I  defy  an\  l)ody  who  knows  the  ph'asure  wliicli 
words  can  give  us  in  evoking  t lungs  to  deny  that  this  report  is 
a  piece  of  most  j'tTective  writing.  I  had  an  occasion,  aliout 
three  years  ago,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Knglisii-sixaking 
I)ublic  to  this  tinique  literary  aelii«-vement  of  (Jeneral  JofTre,  and 
I  ilid  not  grudge  it  admiration.  I  ]ui\c  never  read  any  reports 
of  Loti,  who,  as  ("a|)lain  Viaud,  nuist,  however,  have  written 
many.  There  can  be  litth'  doul>l  tiial  they  are  very  difTerent 
from   his  i)ooks.     Vet  I  fancy  that    if   Loti   llad   had  a  chance  of 


reaching,  of  all  places,  Timbuktu,  as  early  as  1894,  and  when  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  Eiu-opeans  had  visited  that  mysterious 
town,  the  report  he  would  have  written  on  his  expedition  would 
have  been  a  report  certainly,  but  it  would  have  been  above  all 
a  piece  of  literature.  With  his  innate  sense  of  art  he  would  have 
comprest  the  descriptions  which  fill  his  works  so  as  to  suit  the 
military-report  style,  but  the  descriptions  would  have  been  there 
all  the  same.  We  should  have  seen  the  broad  Niger  on  its  wav 
from  the  great  solitudes;  the  marigots,  or  Sahara  swamps,  with 
their  pools,  their  mud,  and  their  grass,  would  have  haunted  our 
imaginations;  the  sudden  ai)pearance  on  the  printed  page  of  a 
Touareg  scout,  motionless  on  his  camel  at  the  crest  of  a  down, 
would  ha\e  remained  engra^■ed  on  our  memory.  We  should 
ha\c  closed  the  book  with  the  usual  remark:   what  a  wonderful 

artist   this   sailor  is,  and  how  he 
must  enjoy  writing  hke  that!" 

But  while  Loti  is  well  known 
to  be  "keenly  sensitive  to  the 
virtue  of  words,"  Dimnet  en- 
forces his  paradox  by  showing 
that  "Joffre  is  absolut«'ly  un- 
aware of  it." 

"So  his  report,  compiled  from 
a  log,  a  file  of  orders,  and  a  few 
letters,  is  exclusively  a  .soldier's 
report,  stating  with  minute  ac- 
curacy all  the  facts  of  some  im- 
portance and  adding  only  the 
geographical  and  ethnological 
information  for  which  another 
soldier  might  be  grateful.  The 
style  is  every-day  language  and 
not  by  any  means  of  the  liest 
order,  for  only  its  rapidity  and 
transparency  of  thought  fre- 
quently save  it  from  the  re- 
proach of  being  tentative.  Joffre 
is  by  no  means  one  of  those 
(Cesarean  narrators  who,  talkiuj; 
or  writing,  hit  at  once  on  the 
word  we  want  to  hear;  he  is  far 
inferior  in  this  respect  toMarshal 
French  or  Sir  Douglas  Haig;  hut 
as  he  never  fumbles  and  has  no 
suspicion  that  another  word  might  l)e  better  than  the  one  he  Ui^es, 
the  effect  is  practically  the  same.  We  have  grown  so  tired  of  the 
effort  of  iuinil)erless  jM'ople  at  fine  writing,  and  fine  writing  has 
become  so  cheap,  that  we  never  mi.><s  it.  We  do  notice  its 
ab.sence  at  first,  but  the  surprize  prom|)tly  makes  room  for  a 
I)leasant  feeling,  a  stmsation  of  freedtnu  which  is  the  ine\itable 
answer  to  the  appeal  of  sincerity. 

"This  is  what  happens  to  the  reader  of  Joffre.  The  matter 
with  which  lie  is  concerned  is  absolutely  pure,  and  acts  upon 
him  without  any  intermediary.  There  are  things  of  so  subtle 
a  charm  that  even  the  lightest  touch  of  art  makes  them  vanish. 
For  instan(!e,  Loti  wotdd  know  how  effectively  Arabic  names 
would  come  out  in  his  naiTative,  but  we  should  know  he  knew  it. 
With  Joffre,  who  has  no  idea  of  this,  the  effect  produced  is  that 
of  reality  itself.  The  names  of  the  tribes  he  meets  or  describes 
take  on  a  strange  virtue,  as  if  we  heard  them  on  the  spot.  Even 
the  French  otTicers'  names  scattered  ov(-r  a  narrative  from  which 
all  attemi)t  at  picture.squeness  is  banish(>d  produce  picture.sque- 
n«'ss.  Rut  since,  in  reality,  picturesquentvss  is  everywhere  in 
the  things  themselves,  since  the  mighty  river  really  flows  by, 
ami  since  the  marigots  lie  green  or  yellow  under  the  white  sky. 
and  .since  the  Touareg  sentry  on  his  camel  is  'a  daily  occurrence, 
we  constantly  s»'e  visions  rising  in  our  minds  as  vivid  a.s  it 
is  jwssible  for  words  to  conjure.  Add  that  when  there  is  an  inborn 
charm  in  the  words  themselves,  as  .sometimes  happens,  we  enjoy 
it  to  the  full.  Whol(>  volum«>s  on  the  religious  and  pastoral 
tribes  living  their  peacefid  life  beside  the  murderous  Touarejj. 
which  JofTre  barely  enumerati's,  woidd  not  give  us  so  much 
poetic  ])l(>asure  as  he  does  by  calling  them  in  two  substantives 
not  adjectives  —  rclii/itiix  poi^triirs.  On  the  whole,  he  is  a 
primitive,  and  with  all  the  primitive's  shortcomings  possesses 
tln>  primitive's  simpl»>  charm  atid  power. 

"Hut  of  all  this  JofTre  is  i)erfectly  unconscious  and  his  new 
colleagues  entirely  ignorant,  for  the  Timbuktu  report  can 
hardly  be  had  lor  love  or  money,  and  I  verdy  believe  I  bought 
the   last   axailabli'   copy    three  years  ago.      Kichepiu,   who  will 
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cceive  Joffro  into  th<>  At-.-Klcniy,  will  no  (loul>(  hav(>  the  n-|)ort 
fopied  and  will  cxpatiaU^  on  its  charm  in  much  ^rc-atcr  <lctail 
!han  I  had  <lonc,  hut  even  then  Joffrc  will  not  understand,  thank 
'leaven!  and  1  hoi)e  his  mind  will  wander  while  he  hears." 


*    BOOKS  FOR  GERMAN  SOLDIERS 

THK  llOMK-WORK  of  providing  reading  for  soldiers, 
which  in  America  was  begun  almost  as  soon  as  the  hoys 
went  to  cantonments,  is  apparently  in  Germany  bcgin- 
ling  only  now.  The  Frankfurter  Zcilung  is  one  of  the  agencies 
vhich  is  appealing  for  a  hook  fund,  and  in  its  appeal  lets  a  good 
leal  of  light  in  u|)on  the  situation  among  the  soldiers  of 
he  tield,  ui)on  their  feelings,  and  upon  the  purposes  which 
ire  to  be  carried  through  during  the  war  and  aftenvard. 
Especially  interesting  is  the  revelation  that  furloughs  nrv 
leeoming  more  and  more  rare  in  the  Gorman  Army, 
hat  relatives  are  not  allowed  to  send  delicacies  to  th(^ 
ront,  that  German  forc«'s  are  holding  part  of  the  line  in 
Macedonia,  and  that  they  find  conditions  so  tiying  there 
hat  "'their  very  voice  seems  to  have  become  extinct."  This 
vill  make  cheerful  "reading-matter"  for  our  Allied  forces 
lorth  of  Saloniki.  The  Frankfort  paper  reproduces  letters 
'n)m  the  field  d  propos  of  the  receipt  of  some  books  and  a 
lesire  for  more.  The  Zeitung  is  collecting  both  books  and 
he  money  to  buy  them.  The  Allies  also  are  doing  their 
H-st  to  supply  Fritz  with  reading-matter  by  sending  revo- 
utionary  pamphlets  over  tied  to  little  balloons  that  come 
lown  behind  the  German  lines,  Imt  it  is  possible  the  Frank- 
ort  editor  might  not  indorse  this  well-meant  effort  to  aid 
lis  little  enterprise.  His  appeal  begins  with  a  letter  from 
in  unteroffizier  from  one  of  the  camps,  as  follows: 

"Your  package  of  books  was  the  most  beautiful  Christ- 
Tias  gift  which  my  people  received,  and  1  thank  you 
leartily  for  them.  The  men  select  the  books  with  good 
aste,  and  each  one  picks  out  that  which  he  was  most 
ikely  to  buy  himself,  and  thence  the  soldiers  betake 
hemselves  with  great  zeal  to  the  reading.  It  is  a  thank- 
Aorthy  gift  of  the  homeland  to  send  books  into  the  field, 
rhe  soldiers  at  the  front  welcome  every  spiritual  connec- 
;ion  with  home  as  a  real  uplift,  and  the  fighting  force  of  the 
troops  is  therebj'  greatly  refreshed  and  strengthened." 

In  another  letter  received  is  the  following: 

"In  these  three  and  a  half  years  of  stupidity,  during 
\  life  lived  in  realities  that  are  stern  and  frightful,  we  have 
learned  to  value  a  good  book,  and  it  has  hapi)enod  to 
many  to  become  attached  to  books  and  to  become  weaned 
;iway  from  a  life-long  devotion  to  skat.  I  believe  that 
more  than  this  has  been  gained. 

"It  has  been  our  endeavor,  of  course,  to  bring  within 
the  reach  of  the  Army  only  the  really  good  books." 

The  editor  then  gives  the  names  of  authors,  and  some- 
times the  titles,  of  volumes  which  have  been  sent  for  the  use 
i)f  soldiers  at  the  front,  and  an  examination  of  this  list  shows 
an  exceedingly  wide  range  of  choice — from  philosophy, 
comparatively  little  theology,  through  jjoetry  and  fiction 
to  history,  economics,  and  the  sciences,  down  in  some  cases 
to  educational  works  of  a  more  elementary  character.  He 
then  goes  on  to  show,  in  quotation  from  two  or  three  corre- 
spondents in  the  trenches,  how  appreciated  these  gifts  are,  and 
makes  the  following  appeal: 

"The  war  goes  on.  We  may  not  be  satisfied  with  what  has 
been  accomplished.  Everj'  day  brings  new  requests.  The; 
longer  the  brothers  are  separated  from  the  homeland,  the  more; 
ardently  do  they  wish,  through  the  words  of  poets  and  thinkers,  to 
remain  boimd  to  that  Fatherland.  They  are  hungry  for  si)iritual 
(piiekening,  and  apart   from  these  means  it  is  not  attainable." 

The  following  letter  from  Macedonia  reveals  much  of  the 
longing  for  contact  with  the  German  soul  on  the  part  of  those 
distant  from  the  Fatherland: 


"In  your  journal  I  find  an  invitation  to  subscribe  to  a  book 
fund  in  behalf  of  the  field-gray.  I  am  most  earnestly  speaking 
here  on  l)ehalf  of  a  com|)aratively  small  number  of  comrades — 
small,  that  is,  in  conii)aris()n  with  the  millions  in  our  armies — 
who  are  doing  the  work  of  the  Empire  here  in  the  stony  wastes 
of  Macedonia.  We  know  nothing  of  the  amenities  of  a  rest 
])lace.  nothing  at  all  of  the  b(>neficent  change  from  trench  to 
r(<serve  and  village  cantonments.  Through  endless  weeks  and 
months,  on  hot  days  and  during  cool  nights  which  are  full  of  a 
certain  beauty,  we  lie  here  upon  Uie  heights  of  the  mountains, 
hiding  in  naked  ancient  rock,  singed  by  the  sun,  powdered  with 
the  dust  of  crusht  stone — and  this  dust  clings  not  merely  to  our 
cJothing  and  to  our  skins,  it  penetrates  even  to  our  souls. 

"In  vain  here  will  you  seek  for  song  and  joy.     Our  soldiers 
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have  become  silent  gray  cydops  with  hardened,  calloused  hands, 
still  eyes,  and  dumb  lips.  What  shall  they  say?  The  cannon 
are  talking,  and  the  graves  far  beneath  them  in  the  valley, 
and  the  hospitals.  So  they  have  become  as  silent  as  the  ancient 
mountains  about  them.  Their  very  voice  seems  to  have  become 
extinct.  Yet  many  a  time  when  one  encounters  another  he 
stops  and  says,  'You  there,  it  is  Sunday,'  and  beyond  that 
nothing.  Then  I  hear  in  those  few  words  something  that  sounds 
like  the  distant  clanging  of  b(>lls  in  the  homeland,  or  like  the  fire- 
stone  of  an  old  church-organ,  or  like  the  ringing  voices  of  joyous 
m(>n  who  are  wandering  through  the  green  German  woods.  Yes, 
indeed,  their  hearts  are  still  awake.  Homeland  finds  an  echo 
in  their  souls — the  homeland  for  which  their  hearts  are  so 
hungry." 


\ 


BISHOPS   ON   THE   FIRING-LINE 


Willl.i;  A  MKTHODIST  BISHOP,  Dr.  Theodore 
ll(  iidcrson,  is  sounding  a  call  to  "locate,  eliminate, 
and  oxtenninato  ev(>ry  pro-German  in  the  country,'' 
the  Ei)iscopalian  House  of  Bishops  has  translated  word  into 
deed  and  dropt  from   its  roll   former   Bishop  Paul  Jones,  of  the 

Missionary  Province  of 
Utah,  because  of  his  paci- 
fist utterances  and  alli- 
ances. The  ex-Bishoj) 
with  the  name  of  a  na\  al 
liero  does  not  admit  tliat 
he  is  pro-German,  but 
the  pacifist  attitude  is 
regarded  in  most  places 
as  equivalent  in  its  effect 
to  such  a  bias,  and  the 
similarity  is  still  clearer 
if  we  adopt  the  Italian 
designation  of  "defeat- 
ist" instead  of  "pacifist." 
The  Episcopal  House  of 
Bishops,  in  finally  ac- 
cepting Bishop  .Jon(>s's 
i-esignation,  made  it  ch'ar 
that  its  own  bias  was  not 
defeatist.  The  Bishoj) 
tendered  his  resignation 
in  such  a  form  that, 
if  accrepted,  the  House 
of  Bishops  Avould  have 
seemed  to  give  a  tacit 
assent  to  the  ])roposi- 
tion,  says  the  New  York 
.S';//(,  (hat  "a  bishop  of 
th(>  Episcopal  Church 
could  not  say  what  ho  desired  unless  he  wanted  to  take  a  chance 
of  losing  his  charge."  The  resignation  was  at  first  refused  in 
this  form : 

"The  Hous(^  of  Bisho|)s  declares  its  lielief  that  the  Govern- 
jnent  of  the  I'nitcd  Stales  has  obeyed  the  law  of  moral  necessity 
in  s<'eking  to  slop  this  war  of  deliberate  aggression  by  the  only 
means  which  are  known  to  be  effective  to  such  an  end. 

"The  House  of  Kisliops  lu'iieves  that  any  member  of  this 
house  is  entitled  to  the  .same  fre(>dom  of  opinion  or  speech  as 
any  ollu'r  citizen  of  the  United  Statt-s,  but  in  the  exercise  of  this 
liberty  he  should  b(!  guided  by  the  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
^\ili<'h  rests  upon  one  who  occui)ies  a  representati\  e  position. 

"Th(>  House  of  Bisho|)s  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion of  any  bishop  in  deference  to  an  excited  state  of  i)ul)lii' 
opinion,  and  therefore  declines  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  special 
commission  or  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the  liishop  of  I'tah 
for  the  reasons  assigned  by  him  in  his  l(>tter  of  December  2(),I*)I7. 

"With  full  reeogiiitioii  of  lh(^  right  of  every  rtiember  of  this 
Hou.se  to  freedom  of  speech  in  political  ami  social  matters,  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  the  land,  ne\ crtheless,  in  view  of  Bishop 
Jones's  impaired  usefulness  in  Utah  under  present  conditions, 
rei'ognized  by  himself,  the  H()US(>  of  Bishops  accepts  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Bishop  of  Utah  as  now  presented." 

UjKjn  hearing  this.  Bishop  Jones  stood  up  and  \erbally 
presented  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted.  Episcopalians 
of  Utah  have  not  liked  the  utterances  of  their  presiding  otlic(>r, 
nor  have  they  relished  his  m(>mbership  in  the  People's  Council. 

If  Bishop  Jones  wore  a  pastor  in  the  Methodist  Church  Ik 
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would  hear  those  of  pacifist  principles  recommended  to  the 
mercies  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  would  be  a  Bishop 
of  that  Church  who  would  urge  the  step.  At  the  clo.sing  session 
of  the  New  Jersey  Methodist  Episcoj)al  Conference,  h<'ld  in 
Atlantic  City,  Bishop  Henderson,  whose  point  of  obser\ation 
is  his  residence  in  Detroit,  is  quoted  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
as  .saying:  "If  T  had  my  way  I  would  mobilize  the  German- 
American  Alliance  and  send  its  members  to  the  West<Tn  front 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  La  Follette."  It  was  thereafter 
lu'  turned  his  attention  to  pacifistic  pastors: 

"If  there  is  any  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Ei)iscoi)al  Church 
who  does  not  see  his  way  clear  to  »>si)ouse  the  Allies'  cause,  if 
we  can't  regenerate  him,  then  we  will  eliminate  him  and  see  that 
the  Dei)artment  of  .Justice  hears  about  it. 

"My  mother  was  born  in  Germany  and  she  was  bom  in  the 
town  where  the  Kai.ser  received  his  early  education.  I  have 
other  ancestors  Avho  occupied  high  positions  in  the  German 
Government.    There  is  a  lot  of  German  blood  in  mj-  body. 

"But  every  drop  of  blood  in  me  is  dedicated  to  the  holy  pur- 
l)ose  of  wiping  Kaiserism  off  the  face  of  this  earth. 

"1  am  a  pacifist  Avith  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable — fist. 
1  <lo  not  believe  in  stami)ing  out  the  German  language  in  this 
country.  1  believe  in  stamping  out  pro-Germanism,  but  lit 
us  tak<>  the  (rcTman  language  and  use  it  to  spread  patriotisni 
among  those  who  speak  it." 

The  Bishop's  final  charge  to  his  i)astors  was  to  "tell  the  peo- 
])le  why  we  are  in  the  war,  and  what  the  duty  of  each  of  us  is."  Ho 
called  it  a  tragedy  that 
the  (Christian  churches 
have  been  "so  slow  to 
realize  the  j^ossibilities 
of  this  war,"  and  Aoiced 
a  "demand  for  Christian 
leadership  outside  of  the 
cantoiunents."  His  slo- 
gan to  "locate,  eliminate, 
and  exterminate"  brings 
fortli  this  rejoinder  from 
'I'he  M a n  iifdct iirrr.s'  licc- 
onl  (Baltimore): 


"That  is  the  lea<*hing 
\\hieh  should  go  forth 
throughout  this  land. 
l'ro-(i(>rmanism  is  pro- 
1  lellism.  Pro-German- 
ism is  direct  coo|)eration 
with  tile  forces  that  are 
murdering  our  men  and 
will  murder  hundr(>ds  of 
tlioMsands  and  perhaps 
millions  before  we  are 
through  with  this  task; 
and  e\  i-ry  pro-German 
thought,  or  woi'd,  or 
i\i'rt\.  put  forth  in  this 
(•ountr>  is  in  dii"<>et  co- 
operation with  these 
murderers  of  our  lo\  ed 
ones. 

"Bishop  H(>nderson  is 
also  right  in  saying  that 

the  failure  of  lh»>  Christian  churches  of  this  land  to  realize  the 
p()ssibili(it>s  of  (his  war  is  in  its(<lf  a  great  trag<'dy.  .  .  .  The 
tinu' haseom(Mvhen,  in  (>very  church  in  our  land,  (here  should  Ix' 
l>atri()tic.  servic«'s  to  awaken  th<>  country.  Many  churches  need 
to  be  more  thoroughly  aroused." 


THIO    KI'ISCOl'.NL   HISHOr. 

Kev.    Dr.    I'aul   .loni\s,    wtio  has  felt. 

llio    cliitiinatiiif;    liand    of   the  Kpis- 

copal  House  of  ltislio|>s.' 
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MOBILIZING   WOMEN   AS   NURSES 


t; 


''» — "-^niS   IS  WOMAN'S    WAIv   as   wvW    as    man's,'   ex- 
claims a  (■haractcr  in  one  of    the    current  war-mclo 
dramas,  and  the  line  calls  forth  loud  applause,  to  hi 
opeated  when  the  speaker,   having  won  her  chance  to  do  a 

langerous  feat,  swims  out  to  a  litrlit-biioy  and  sav<'s  a  passing 
roop-ship.     The  women  of 

jhis  country  have  not  been 

|)ackward  in  most  forms  of 

iVar-work,  but  the  question 

)f    securing     an    adequate 

lursing    force     presents    a 

)roblem.       One     proposal, 

nade  by  Dr.  Ivouisj.  Frank, 

iiporintendent  of  the  Both 

srael     Hospital     in     Xew 

k'ork,  looks  to  the  drafting 

if    women    to    relieve    the 

iresent  shortage.     The  suf- 

rage  leaders  who  were  inter- 

.  iewed  by   the  Xew   York 

Times    agreed     that    "wo- 

nen's  obligations  of  service 

o  the  countrj-  in  a   crisis 

vere  as  great  as  those   im- 

)osed  upon  men,"  but  they 

dso   thought   that   the   re- 
sponse of  women  to  a  call 

or  volunt+'er  nurses  would 

•xceed  the  numbers  needed. 

^Ir.   Frank's   proposal   has 

ii'en  passed   on  to  Repre- 

cntative  Isaac  Siegel  with 

he  request  that  a  selective-draft  law  for  women  be  passed  by 

'ougress.     The  Times  quotes  a  section  of  his  letter  showing  the 

lational  utility  of  a  large  force  of  trained  nurses: 

"The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  women  arc  equal  to  those  of 
he  men  in  all  respects.  The  women  should  be  called  ui)on  to 
Make  sacrifices  which  in  the  end  will  inure  to  their  personal 
•enefit,  besides  rendering  a  patriotic  duty  to  the  country. 

"After  our  girls  have  taken  the  course  in  a  training-school 
or  nurses  and  have  served  their  two  years,  they  will  be  better 
it  ted  to  perform  their  duties  as  mothers,  and  1  unhesitatingly 
tate  that  infant  mortality  will  b(>  considerably  reduced  if  the 
nothers  have  a  practical  knowh^dge  of  nursing.  Th(>y  will 
ecure  knowledge  of  a  vocation  that  w  ill  assure  them  a  livelihood 
n  c^ase  of  necessity." 

The  opinion  of  Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay,  chairman  of  the 
<ew  York  City  Woman's  Suffrage  party,  favored  the  drafting 
if  women  for  nursing  s(>rvice  if  they  failed  to  volunteer  in  num- 
>ers  sufficient  to  fill  the  estimated  needs  of  the  lied  Cross  for 
he  first  year,  which  is  35,000  nurses.     She  adds: 

"  I  do  think,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  draft  American 
komen  for  war-service  if  a  projx'r  call  for  volunt(>ers  is  sent  to 
hem.  and  if  the  proper  agencies  represent  to  them  that  their 
ervices  are  need(>d  in  the  military  hospitals.  I  have  great 
aith  in  the  American  woman,  and  I  am  sure  she  would  not 
liirk  her  duty  to  the  country." 

A  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  graduate  writes  to  the  New  York 
''imes  to  repel  the  implications  that  our  girls  are  less  patriotic 
han  the  English  and  I<>ench.  Military  hospitals  in  both  these 
ountries  were  overrun  w^th  requests  from  young  women  to  enter 
s  probationers  to  perform  any  service  demanded  of  them.  She 
peaks  of  her  observation  during  a  year's  service  in  the  military 
lospitals  in  England  as  a  "sister": 

"In  one,  of  over  two  hundred  beds,  we  had  some  thirty-odd 
oung  girls  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five  as  probationers, 
tiostly  from  the  so-called  'honorables'  and  upper  middle  class] 
nany  having  never  made  a  bed  or  boiled  an  egg  "before  they 


came   to  us.  but  their  work  1    have  not  seen  excelled  by  any 

probationers 

"When  the  need  arises  for  more  nurses  in  our  military  hos- 
pitals the  authorities  have  but  to  call  for  probationers,  and 
our  young  women  will  resjKjnd,  as  they  have  in  the  countries  of 
our  allies,  without  being  drafted." 

College  women  who  do  not  intend  to  wait  for  a  draft  law  will 


LABORATORIES   IN   THE   VASSAR   "  PLATTSBURG," 
Where  American  college  girls  will  be  trained  this  summer  in  the  care  of  the  wounded. 


find  matter  of  interest  for  them  in  the  "College  Woman's 
Plattsl)urg,"  a  training-camp  for  nurses  to  be  held  at  Vassar 
College  this  summer  under  the  auspices  of  tie  Red  Cross  and 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Leading  specialists  from 
all  over  the  country  will  serve  on  its  faculty.  From  various 
press  accounts  of  this  enterprise  we  cull  these  statements  of  the 
Vassar  enterprise: 

"The  Vassar  Ti'aining-Camp  has  been  planned  as  a  war- 
measure  to  fit  college  women  for  imi)ortant  posts  in  military 
and  civil  nursing  service.  It  is  designed  to  overcome  the 
shortage  of  nunses  that  now  confronts  the  country  when  35,000 
trained  nurses  will  be  drawn  from  the  90,000  in  the  United 
States  by  the  first  of  January.  Men  and  women  at  the  top  of 
the  luirsing  and  medical  professions  realize  more  acutely  than 
others  the  serious  crisis  that  now  confronts  the  Government 
b(>cause  of  an  insufficient  number  of  nurses,  and  for  this  reason 
offered  to  take  charge  of  the  training  of  college  women  who  join 
the  camp 

"Immediately  upon  cdmi)leting  the  Vassar  course  the  student 
nurses  will  enter  the  l)est  hospitals  of  the  country,  where  they  will 
complet(>  th(>ir  training  with  two  years'  i)raetical  experience.  .  .  . 

"The  Vassar  Training-Camp  for  Nurses,  which  opens  June  24, 
expects  to  accommodate  about  one  thousand  college  women. 
These  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  applications  of  graduates  of 
approved  colleges  and  universities,  beginning  with  the  class  of 
190S  and  going  through  1918,  the  age  requirement  being  ap- 
proximately fixt  at  from  twenty-one  to  thirtj^-one.  The  Red  Cross 
having  set  aside  .¥75,000  for  th(^  operating  expenses  of  the  camp, 
the  student  fee  will  be  small — $95,  which  covers  registration, 
tuition,  board,  room,  and  laundry  for  the  three  months." 

The  Vassar  Alumnae  Association  is  in  charge  of  the  recruiting, 
and  has  established  headquarters  at  the  Women's  University 
Club,  106  East  Fifty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Helen  Kenyon,  president.  Inquiries  concerning 
the  camp  are  referred  to  her.  Apy)lications  should  be  sent 
to  Prof.  Herbert  E.  Mills,  Dean  of  the  Training-Camp,  Vassar 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
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BARING   THE   SOLDIERS    SOUL 

Tin;  1  TRY  OF  MODERN  WARFARE  leaveTlittlc 
slaiuliii};:  that  is  of  man's  building  either  on  the  earth  or 
in  the  soul  of  man.  Nothing  but  "the  essentially  human 
and  t'ternal  ean  stand  the  shock  of  it,"  says  Dr.  D.  L.  Ritchie, 
of  Nottingham,  England.  In  this  he  finds  "the  soldier's  peril 
and  grandeur,"  for  he  is  "nakedly  human,  with  the  gates  of  his 
nature  forced  open  alike  to  good  and  evil."  In  this  also  the 
-writer  in   The     Cviigrcoationnh'sl   (Boston)   finds  an  explanation 


■I'vriKliU'd  liy  llm  I'r.'^s  I  lliisliiitinv  NTMir.   N    w  \..rl,, 

KED-CltOSS   NIKSE.S    LKCiING  TilE   LIUKUTV    l-OAN 


Tlu'  nii.-Nsioa  fur  which  Anioricaii  girls  may  l)c  drafted,  as  noted  on  tin; 
cxcmpliliod  ill  a  New  WtrU  parade  for  the  IJherly  \a 


of  the  soldier's  life — "the  iieitriits  to  which  so  many  rise  and  the 
depths  to  which  a  number  may  ijhnific."  The  do<'tor  has  studied 
the  soldier  first-hatid,  and  he  has  seen  him  "in  the  grip  of  grim 
reality"  and  found  that  the  soldier  "has  no  use  for  anything 
short  of  I'eality  in  any  one  that  Aentures  near  the  shrine  of  his 
life."  In  the  soldier's  life  one  sec^s.  says  Dr.  Ritchie,  the  spiritual 
value  of  home  and  the  love  of  it.  He  picks  from  his  store  of 
observation: 

"From  the  earliest  days  love  of  home  has  been  a  strong 
feature  in  Anglo-Saxon  life.  Its  folk-lore  and  early  poetry 
are  touching  proof  of  it.  This  Avar  has  shown  thai  it  is  shot 
through  every  fiber  of  the  soldier's  being.  After  a  spell  in  the 
trenches  the  lads  want  nothing  so  much  as  'to  go  h<mi(  to  their 
mothers.'  Moreover,  the  hom(>  lies  are  the  strong  moorings 
holding  the  soldier's  manhood  t(»  things  worthy.  The  sim- 
plicity with  wlii<'h  many  of  them  open  hearts  and  wallets  to 
show  with  pride  |)hotographs  of  mother,  of  wife  and  child,  or 
of  the  lass  they  have  left  behind,  is  witness  of  the  home-hunger 
in  the  heart  of  the  British  num. 

"How  often  I  have  found  my  heart  in  my  throat  as  the  men 
have  spoken  of  'Blighty'  (liome-Iaii<I ).  or  given  iiu-  messages  to 
home-folk  should  I  manage  to  (-all  on  them,  or  happen  to  meet 
them.  In  all  their  varied  and  t/rriltle  experiences  the  men's 
hearts  turn  again  home. 

"Never  can  I  forget  the  first  Sunday  of  the  battle  of  the 
Somme,  wh(>n  in  their  thousands  woun(l(><l  men  Avere  .  rowded 
wherev(>r  shelter  could  l»e  found.  Their  cheerftdness  would 
have  made  even  a  sullen  pessimist  sing.  But  tlwy  had  one 
desire:  to  get  a  post-card  home  making  as  little  as  |)ossibIe 
of  their  Avoimds.  Th(>y  were  all  to  be  fit  again  in  a  short  time. 
Indeed,  one  felt   that  but  for  the  pidl  of  the  silken  leashes  of 


home  they  would  have  had  no  care.  Not  themseh'es,  but  their 
loved  ones,  filled  their  thoughts.  And  their  stories  of  incidents 
in  the  struggle,  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  with  their  flashes  of 
humor  and  cleanness  from  hate,  shoAved  hoAv  healthy  were  tbcir 
hearts.  They  had  done  their  duty  as  soldiers,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  it." 

With  our  own  boys  in  France  the  sentiment  of  home  is  even 
more  poignant,  for  they  are  so  far  remoA-^ed  from  the  thing  itself. 
In  the  NcAV  York  Evening  Post,  "^Ir.  E.  H.  Sothem,  the  actor, 
who  lias  just  returned  from  a  A'isit  "over  there,"  where  he  in- 
tends rettirning  AAith  others  to  help  in 
cheering  up  the  inactive  hours  of  the  sol- 
dier, gives  us  a  Aavid  glimpse  of  this  fact: 

"A  characteristic  thing  about  all  our 
men  in  France  is  that  the  American  must 
have  his  own  kind.  It  does  not  relieve 
his  loneliness  to  talk  Avith  a  Frenchman  or 
an  Englishman.  It  may  help  some;  but 
they  are  no  reminder  of  home.  The 
American  boy  longs  for  a  Avord,  a  hand- 
clasp, of  an  American  man  or  Avoman. 

"I  saAv  boys  sitting  for  hours  in  an 
American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut,  niud-covert>d, 
Avorn,  AA'atching  a  middle-aged  woman 
serA'e  sandwiches,  chocolates,  or  cigaret.s. 
At  one  time.  Avhen  she  turned  to  a  man 
to  ask,  'Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?'  the  soldier  shook  his  head  and  re- 
])Iied:  'No,  lady;  I  just  want  to  hear 
you  talk.'" 

The  battle-front  shows,  continues  Dr. 
Ritchie,  how  elemental  prayer  is  in  the 
heart  of  man: 

"It  is  the  homing-instinct  of  the  soul, 
llow  often  one  has  heard  the  confession : 
■  We  all  pra\-  in  the  trenches.'  So  that 
the  question  is,  indeed,  not  Why  should 
a  man  i^ray?  but  Why  does  man  pra\  ' 
In  th(>  dei)ths  and  in  the  heights  manV 
lieart  seeks  God;  he  needs  to  be  taught 
to  walk  with  him  along  the  flats  of  th' 
common  day.  The  soldier  does  not  'carry 
liis  h(>art  on  his  sleeve'  cAen  at  the  front 
but  witlt  a  frankness  unknown  in  civil 
lif(^  h(>  opens  up  to  such  as  ring  true  \i> 
liim.  Then  one  learns  that  nlany  men's  lives  haAo  been  ;i 
bluiuiering  quest  for  (Jod. 

"They  do  not  need  to  be  nuide  religious,  but  they  do  need  tin 
instruction  and  the  inspiration  of  the  eidightt^ned  religious  life. 
The  churches  are  not  half  alive  to  that  simj)le  fact.  The  men 
have  missed  in  the  churches  the  brotherhood,  simple,  wanii. 
liiiman.  they  have  found  in  camj)s  and  scenes  of  ghastly  peril, 
and  many  ha\(>  left  the  churches;  but  tbe  front  has  again  shown 
that  man  is  incurably  religious  and  that  prayer  is  to  his  spirit 
Avhat  breathing  is  to  his  body. 

"Th<>  Avar  in  relation  to  Christianity  troubles  the  minds  «>f 
nuiny  soldi(>rs,  atid  in  the  face  of  some  of  their  questions  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  'justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.'  But  most  of 
them  soon  come  to  see  that  men  can  not  in  man's  measure  be 
free  and  S(>lf-det(>rmining  without  haA'ing  to  meet  the  issues  of 
his  own  choic(>s  and  conduct  alike  in  the  individual  and  ma>;>- 
What  staggcTS  th(>  soldier  most  is  that  tA\enty  or  thirty  men. 
drunk  Avith  ambition,  can  liring  on  the  race  such  immeasurable 
wo  as  this  war,  and  much  teaching  Avill  be  needed  to  show  him 
that  the  only  door  of  escape  from  such  a  calamity  is  in  demo<-- 
racy  anchon^d  to  God  and  the  things  of  the  spirit.  The  front 
reveals  what  need  there  is  for  teachitig  men  Christian  ethies 
and  social  duty  not  only  as  n<>ighbors  but  as  citizens.  The 
soldier  may  not  come  ba<'k  much  of  a  churchman,  but  he  is  con)- 
ing  back  not  a  littl(>  of  a  socialist  in  a  sense  not  to  be  feared.  He 
says,  'NcAer  again,'  and  means  it.  Is  the  Church  ready  t-o  guide 
his  H'sohe  in  Avays  of  wisdom  and  righteousness  to  its  blessed 
consummation".' 

"Cl(>arly  the  sol(li*>r  has  no  use  for  any  Christianity  except  for 
the  word  made  human  natun*.  That  he  un(l(>rstands,  and  so 
has  no  quarn^l  with  .iesus  of  the  (jospels.  He  is  all  right.  And 
so  an>  all  who  are  daily  striving  to  make  the  word  of  God,  as 
thev  know  it,  huituin  nature." 


Iircvious  page,  is  lien 
tan. 
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"With  this  good  soup  we  do  our  part 

To  make  the  nation  strong 
And  so,  with  honest  hand  and  heart. 
Help  Uncle  Sam  along." 


^^4<. 


Enlisted  for  Service 


Every  true  American  today  has  a  part 
to  play  in  the  Nation*s  service. 

Your  part  as  a  responsible  and  thrifty  housewife  centres 
largely  about  the  question  of  wnlse  economy  in  food.     Our 
part  as  makers  of  wholesome  and  economical  soups  is  to  help  you  and 
every  American  housewife  in  solving  this  ever-present  problem. 

These  nourishing  soups  not  only  help  you  to  do  your  part  in  patriotic 
food  conservation  but  in  using  them  you  gain  for  yourself  and  your 
family  a  substantial  benefit  both  in  health  and  purse. 

This  is  particularly  true  with 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 


Its  af)petizing  quality  and  distinct  nutritive 
properties  make  it  especially  valuable  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

In  making  it  we  use  selected  teef,  from 
which  we  obtain  a  full-bodied  invigorating 
stock.  With  this  we  combine  diced  white 
potatoes,  tender  Chantenay  carrots  and  sweet 
yellow  rutabagas.  Also  baby  lima  beans,  small 
peas,  Dutch  Cabbage,  Country  Gentleman 
com,  juicy  green  okra  and  choice  tomatoes, 
celery  and  parsley. 

We  add  barley,  rice,  fresh  herbs,  A.  B.  C. 
macaroni  and  an  agreeable  suggestion  of  leek, 
onion  and  sw^eet  red  peppers. 

This  tempting  soup  supplies   some    of   the 


most  necessary  elements  of  a  properly  bal- 
anced diet  —  strength-giving  and  corrective 
elements  w^hose  remarkable  dietetic  value  is 
not  generally  understood. 

In  using  it  you  get  the  benefit  of  choice  in- 
gredients grown  on  the  la'rgest  scale,  bought 
at  wholesale  w^hen  most  abundant,  put  up  fresh 
and  cooked  w^ith  scientific  economy  and  skill. 

You  save  retail  cost  of  materials.  You  avoid 
needless  w^aste,  loss  and  spoilage.  You  save 
on  your  fuel  bill  because  you  have  no  cooking 
cost.  You  have  an  inviting  ready-cooked  dish 
that  is  all  pure  nourishment  and  can  be 
served  on  your  table  any  time  at  three  minutes* 
notice. 


Order  this  wholesome  soup  from  your  grocer  by  the  dozen  or  more 
and  keep  it  on  hand. 


21  kinds 


12c  a  can 


This  war  is  your  war! — Will  you  grudge  Uncle  Sam  the  loan  of  your 
dollars  to  win  it.^  You  get  it  ali  back  with  interest  if  we  win.  And  if  we 
lose — But  do  yojtr  part  and  we  can't  lose — Buy  a  Liberty  Bond  to-day. 


(i/^^* 


\  5oups 


1 


LOOK  POTi  -r>J5   7i^£j-AnD-\YA\-rE  LA^iHL 


k 
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As  a  Food 

For  Children 

Grape-Nuts  has  long 
enjoyed  popularity. 

Its  sweet,  nut- like 
flavor  appeals  to  the 
growing  child's  appe- 
tite, and  its  wholesome 
composition  of  wheat 
and  malted  barley 
make  it  a  "builder" 
of  highest  grade. 

Grape -Nuts 

is  so  processed  that  it 
provides  the  greatest 
nourishment  in  the  most 
compact  form. 

It  is  easily  digested  and 
furnishes  those  wonderful 
phosphates  of  iron,  phos- 
phorus, calcium,  etc.,  so 
essential  for  health,  steady 
nerves  and  keen  brains. 

Grape-Nuts  is  attracting 
special  attention  these 
days,  for  it  is  considered 
by  many  as  the  ideal  blend 
of  wheat  and  other  grains 
and  is  thus  in  tune  with 
the  times  as  a  wheat- 
saver,  while  its  self-de- 
veloped sugar,  from  the 
grains,  makes  it  of  added 
value  as  an  economizer. 

"There's  a  Reason" 
for  Grape-Nuts 


THK  heroes  of  the  war,  not  the  "mute, 
iiifjflorious"  heroes  of  the  fight  well 
f()iif;:ht  and  victory  won,  but  the  great 
outstanding  figures,  are  beginning  to 
inspire  the  pens  of  the  bards.  Here  are  a 
sheaf  of  tributes  upon  the  graves  of  the 
heroic  dead  who  have  sacrificed  all  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  First  comes  a  panegyric 
on  a  brave  American  who  gave  his  life  to 
pay  the  debt  we  owe  to  France  for  Lafay- 
ette. In  his  new  book,  "Toward  the  Gulf" 
(Macmillan,  New  York),  Edgar  Lee 
Masters  has  these  touching  lines  to  the 
memory  of  Kiffin  Rockwell,  the  brave 
American  ace  of  the  Esquadrille  I^afayette: 

"I    PAY    MY    DEBT    FOR    LAFAYETTE 
AND   ROCHAMBEAU" 

{Ilis  Own  Words) 
in  memory  of  kiffin  kockwkll 

By  Edgar  Lee  M.\sters 
Eagle  whose  fearle.s.s 
Might  in  vast  spaces 
('love  the  inane, 
While  we  stood  tearless. 
White  with  rapt  faces 
In  wonder  and  pain.  .  .  . 

Heights  could  not  awe  you. 

Depths  could  not  stay  you. 
Anguished  we  saw  you. 

Saw  Death  waylay  you 
Where  the  storm  flings 

Black  clouds  to  thicken 
Round  France's  defender! 

Archangel  stricken 
From  ramparts  of  splendor — 
Shattered  your  wings!  .   .  . 

But  Lafayette  called  you. 

Rochambeau  beckoned. 
Duty  enthralled  you. 

For  France  you  hati  reckoned 
Her  gift  and  your  debt. 

Dull  hearts  could  harden. 
Half-gods  could  palter. 

For  you  never  pardon 
If  Liberty's  altar 
You  chanced  to  forget.   .  .  . 

Stricken  archangel! 

Ramparts  of  splendor 
Keep  you,  evangel. 

Of  souls  who  surrender 
No  banner  unfurled 

For  tics  ever  living. 
Where  Freedom  has  bound  them. 
,  Praise  and  thanksgiving 

For  love  which  has  crowned  them — 
Love  frees  the  world!  .  .  . 

Another  great  "ace" — perhaj)s  tlie  great- 
est of  them  all — is  celebrated  in  tlu>  Phila- 
delphia I'lihlic  Ledger,  by  Fh)rence  Karle 
Coates: 

CAPTAIN   GUYNEMER 
IJv   Klokk.nck   Kaki.e  C'o.vtes 
AVhat  high  adventure.  ii\  what  world  afar. 
Follows  to-day. 
Mid  ampler  air. 
Heroic  (iuyncmer? 
What  star, 

Of  all  the  inyrlail  planets  of  our  night. 
Is  by  his  glowing  prt^cnce  made  more  bright 
Who  clios(>  the  l)aMg«>rous  way. 
Scorning,  while  bra\o  men  died,  ignoblj    safe  to 

stay'.' 
Into  the  iniknown  Vast, 
Where  few  cotild  follow  hint,  he  pas.sed — 
On  to  the  gate — the  shadowy  gate  — 
or  the  Forbidden, 
.Se4"king  the  knowledge  jealous  Fate 
Mad  still  so  carefully  from  mortals  hid<leii. 

With  vision  falcon-keen. 

His  eyivs  beheld  what  others  had  not  seen. 

.Vnd  his  .kohI.  with  us  clear  a  ga/.e. 

rierced  through  each  clouded  maze 

straight  to  tlu>  burning  heart  of  ihliurs.  and  knew 

The  lying  from  lhi>  true. 


A  dweller  in  Immensity, 

Of  naught  afraid, 

He  saw  the  havoc  Tyranny  had  made — 

Saw  the  relentless  tide  of  War's  advance. 

And  high  of  heart  and  free. 

Vowed  his  young  life  to  Liberty — 

And  France! 

O  Compiegne!  be  proud  of  him — thy  son — 

The  greatest  of  the  eagle  brood — 

Who  with  intrepid  .«oul  the  foe  withstood. 

And  rests,  his  victories  won! 

Mourn  not  uncomforte<l,  but  rather  say: 

His  uings  were  broken,  but  he  led  the  way 

Where  myriad  stronger  wings  shaV.  follow; 

For  Wrong  shall  not  hold  lasting  sway. 

To  break  the  AVorld's  heart,  nor  betray 

With  cruel  pledges  hollow! 

To  us  the  battle  draweth  near. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  again. 

Remembering,  O  Compiegne! 

Thy  Charioteer — 

Thy  peerless  one,  who  died  to  make  men  free. 

And  in  Man's  grateful  heart  shall  live  immort^ally! 

One  more  flying  man  must  be  sung,  that 
gallant  artist  who  died  teaching  our 
youngsters  the  arts  of  the  air.  These 
verses  are  from  Poetry  (Chicago): 

VERNON  CASTLE 
By  Harriet  Monroe 

Dead  dancer,  how  is  this? — the  laurel  here 

Upon  your  bier? 
The  brazen  wings,  the  sword — and  the  shrill  loiif 

Of  bugles  blown? 

Why  do  you  wear,  light-footed  one— O  proud! — 

The  flag  for  shroud? 
Where  have  you  danced?  from  what  high  spherf<l 
dome 

Have  you  come  home? 

Bravo! — you  trod  the  measure  gallantly. 

.Swiftly  flew  free! 
Good-by — perhaps  your  flight  has  just  begun 

Under  the  sim. 

Passing  from  the  artist  of  the  dance  to 
the  artist  in  words,  Frederic  Manning 
has  this  to  say  of  Rupert  Brooke  in  his 
"Eidola"  (E.  P.  Dutton,  New  York). 

EPIGRAM:    RUPERT  BROOKE 
By  Fhkderic  >L\nnino 

Earth  held  thee  not,  whom  now  the  gray  seas  hold. 
By  the  blue  Oyclades,  and  even  the  sea 

Palls  but  the  mortal,  for  men's  hearts  enfold. 
Inviolate,  the  untamed  youth  of  thee. 

Very  noble  is  Mrs.  Meynell's  poeiu  upon 
the  heroic  Edith  Cavell  in  her  "Father  of 
Women"  (Burns  &  Gates,  London). 

NURSE  EDITH  CAVELL 

(Two  o'clock  the  morning  of  October  /,'.  I9I.'>.) 

By  Alice  Mevnell 

To  her  accustomed  eyes 
The  midnight-morning  brought  iu)t  such  a  dread 
As  thrills  the  chance-awaktMied  head  that  lies 
In  trivial  sleep  on  the  habitual  betl. 

'Twas  yet  some  hours  ere  light ; 
.\nd  many.  many,  many  a  break  of  day 
Had  she  outwatched  the  dying,    but  this  night 
Shortened  her  vigil  was,  briefer  the  way. 

By  dial  of  the  clock 
'Twas  day  in  the  dark  above  her  U>iu>ly  head. 
"This  (lay  thou  .shalt  be  with  Me.  "     Ere  the  cock 
.\nnonuciHl  that  day  she  met  the  Immortal  Dead 

In  "A  Book  of  Ver.se  of  tlie  Great  War" 
^Vale     University      Press),      Christopher 
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''Yes — Our  Truck  Fleet  is  Clark  Equipped— 
We  Find  it  More  Economical ! ' ' 


In  the  successful  operation  of  motor 
trucks— especially  fleets,  the  item  of 
economical  transportation  must  be 
important  else  the  adoption  of 
motor  delivery  and  haulage  is  not 
satisfactory  to  good  business  men. 

And  all  good  business  men  have 
learned  that  mechanical  simplicity 
means  efficient  and  economical 
results. 


Simplicity  means  economy  —  and 
motor  transportation  economy 
means    Clark   Equipped   Trucks. 

In  the  purchase  of  motor  trucks,  it 
pays  to  specify  Clark  Equipment 
It  has  paid  others  to  so  specify. 
The  proof  is  continual  reorders  of 
Clark  Equipped  Trucks. 


The  name  Chirk  on  rear  axle  and  wheel  equipment  stands 
for  manufacturing  ideals — for  accuracy  and  efficiency. 

If  in  doubt  ask  for  our  Reasons  Why  and  Booklet:  ''Two  Heads  are  Better  than  One** 


Makers   of  Clark  Rear  Axles  and   Clark  Disc  Steel  Wheels  for    Motor  Trucks 
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This    il- 
lustration 
shows  the 
1917  and  lat- 
est   addition 
to  the  depart- 
ment   store    of 
N.     Sncllenburg 
&    Co..    Philadel- 
phia; this  addition 
represents    the    se\- 
enth  building    oiiera- 
tion  in    ten    years    for 
this  company,  where  the 
entire  planning,  construc- 
tion  and   installation  were 


executed  by 

STE 


Since  1873,  N.  Snellenburg  &  Co.  has  grown  from  a  small 
single  store,  25  x  100  feet,  to  its  present  mammoth  home 
covering  an  entire  city  block. 

What  is  more  natural  or  consistent,  than  that  N.  Snellen- 
burg &  Co.  should  desire  that  the  monuments  of  its  growth 
and  solidity  should  be  built  by  a  method  based  on  the  busi- 
ness principle  that  brought  its  own  success.?  The  Steele 
method  assures  real  economy,  both  in  the  original  construc- 
tion of  a  building  and  the  subsequent  reduction  of  main- 
tenance and  insurance  costs. 

Steele  service  means  that  Steele  architects  make  the 
preliminary  drawings  of  your  building;  Steele  engineers  solve 
your  production  problems;  Steele  workmen  do  all  the  con- 
struction under  Steele  supervision  and  Steele  mechanical 
experts  install  the  machinery  and  power  plants. 

Write  us  for  more  detailed  information  on  Steele  service. 

WM.  STEELE   &   SONS   COMPANY 

Engineers     Constructors 
Philadelphia  Toronto 


Morley  sings  of  the  great  silent  Englishman 
sleeping  beneath  the  sea: 

KITCHENER 

By  Christopher  Morlet 

No  man  in  England  slept,  the  night  he  died: 
The  harsh,  stern  spirit  passed  without  a  pang. 
And  freed  of  mortal  clogs  his  message  rang. 
In  every  wakeful  mind  the  challenge  cried; 
Think  not  of  nw:    one  serrant  less  or  more 
Means  nothing  now:   hold  fast  the  greater  thing — 
Strike  hard,  lore  truth,  serve  England  and  the  King: 

.Servant  of  England,  soldier  to  the  core. 
What  does  it  matter  where  his  body  fall? 
What  does  it  matter  where  they  build  the  tomb? 
Five  million  men,  from  Calais  to  Khartum, 
These  are  Ills  wreath  and  his  memorial. 

The  sinking  of  the  Tuscania  brought  an 
instant  outburst  of  sympathy  in  England, 
one  form  of  which  was  this  poem  in  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle: 

THE  TUSCANIA  DEAD 
By  a.  W. 

Cheated  of  triumphs  in  their  hearts  achieved. 
Robbed  of  their  part  in  Europe's  epic  stage. 

These  died  in  faith,  the  promise  unreceived; 
Felled  ere  they  flimg  the  gage. 

Yet  on  their  breasts  a  heaven  of  stars  I  see. 

All  that  a  noble  cause  bequeaths  is  theirs. 
Above  their  tomb  new  western  chivalry 

Rides  to  fulfll  their  prayers. 

The  London  Times  publishes  four  sug- 
gesti^e  epitaphs: 

FOUR  EPITAPHS 

By  J.  M.  Edmonds 

For  a  general  grave  on  Vimy  Ridge. 

You  come  from  England;    is  she  England  still? 
Yes,  thanks  to  you  that  died  upon  this  hill. 

On  some  who  died  early  in  the  day  of  battle. 
Went  the  day  well?  we  died  and  never  knew: 
But  weU  or  ill,  England,  we  died  for  you. 

On  those  who  died  at  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 

Proud  we  went  down,  and  there  content  we  lie 
'Neath  Enghsh  sea  if  not  'neatlj  EngUsh  sky. 

For  a  village  icar-meinorial. 

Ye  that  Uve  on  'mid  English  pastiuvs  green. 
Remember  us,  and  think  what  might  have  been. 

Turning  from  the  dead  to  the  living, 
there  is  languishing  in  a  German  prison 
one  whose  heroism  has  been  tried  and  found 
true.  It  is  thus  celebrated  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

LIEBKNECHT  IN  PRISON 

By  Edith  M.  Thom.*s 

"  We  Germans  in  Prussia  have  tliree  cardinal 
rights:  the  right  to  be  soldiers,  to  pay  taxes,  to 
keep  our  tongues  between  our  t^eth.  .  .  .  Con- 
sider well  the  facts:  as  long  as  the  German  people 
do  not  rise  and  enforce  tlieir  own  will,  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  people  will  continue.  Let  thousands 
of  voices  shout :  '  Down  with  the  shameless  ex- 
termination of  nations!  Down  with  those  who  are 
responsible  for  these  crimes!'  "    ("  In  MiUtarism.") 

Liobknecht.  alone  you  chose  the  friHMnan's  way — 
You  would  not  keep  your  tongue  between  your 

teeth; 
Like  a  bright  sword,   wli^pt  sudden  ftom  the 
sheath, 
Flashed  that  edged  word  of  yours  in  dangerous 

play ! 
Hence  do  you  suffer  civil  death  to-day. 
Yet.  for  that  word  you  did  to  them  bequeath. 
You  lire — while  your  compatriots,  sunk  »H>iicath 
A  despot's  will,  in  spiritual  death  delay. 

"What  thoughts  are  yours — past  out-er  sight  and 
sotmd — 

At  heavy  toil.  In  penal  silence  drear. 
The  while  the  wheel  of  Moloch  still  goes  poimd 

.\nrf  men  are  broken  on  it?  .  .  .  Can  you  hear 
(\s  do  our  Indians,  stoopii\g  to  the  groimdi. 

Oncoming  tumult  overlords  m\ist  fear" 
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I  L:  MEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


In  deference  U>  some  hundreds  of  requests 
Tom  subscribers  iri  many  parts  of  the  countrv, 
re  hare  decided  to  act  as  purchastrtg  agents  for 
,ny  bijoks  reviewed  in  Thk  Litlrary  Digkst. 
hders  for  such  books  will  hereafter  be  ?»■""'?''!/ 
itted  on  receipt  of  the  purchase  price  trith  the 
wstaoT  added,  when  required.  Orders  sh,mld 
Taddrest  to  Funk  A  n-agnalls  Company. 
ioJt-360  Fourth  Arenue.  New  York  City. 


JJVEMLE    BOOKS    Dl  KING  TWExNTY- 
EIGHT  YEARS 

Juveniln  books,  or  l>o«>ks  for  younK  readers, 
nn  an  ImporUnt  class  of  our  anniuil  output  of 
K)ks,  and  an  endeavor  is  made  to  show  in  the 
aphlc  chart  printed  »h-Iow  the  exact  number  of 
.leu  of  such   books   wliich  have  been   publishwl 

the  l'nit«d  states  each  year  from  1H90  to  1917. 
elusive,  a  period  of  t  wenty-ei^ht  years. 

The  record  might  betfin  at  an  earlier  date,  but 
ould  hardly  Ixi  of  Interest,  as  the  whole  number 
•  books  published  in  all  branches  of  literature 
as  ver>-  small — in  fact,  in  1K<H).  when  Harrison 
as  in  the  White  Hoas«\  the  grand  total  of  all 
ookn  was  4.559.  of  which  ninnber  jnvenile  iKwks 
ore  408.  or  less  than  ten  \>er  cent.,  while  Action, 
ith  l.llH  titles,  vas  24.5  pt^r  cent.  Ten  years 
nor  to  this  date,  in  1H80,  when  tleneral  Garfield 
as  President,  the  .simi  total  of  all  Ixwks  was  the 
isignlflcant  number  of  2.07(>. 

The  flgur€«  in  the  chart  show  that  in  1890, 
ivenlle  books  nural>ered  40H  out  of  4,559,  or 
early  nine  per  cent.,  and  that  in  1917  the  number 
.-as  504.  or  about  five  jht  cent,  of  10,060,  the 
otal  of  all  classes.  This  makes  it  apparent  that 
nore  books  were  published  for  juvenile  readers 
n  proportion  to  the  whole  numl)er  in  1890,  or 
wenty-eight  years  ago,  than  at  the  present  time. 
Vhen  the  increasing  ratio  of  population  in  the 

nited  States  is  considered,  the  question  be- 
omes  one  of  curious  ooncem^as  in  1890  the 
Mipulation  flgure-s  were  Ki  million  and  in  1917 
ipward  of  100  million. 

The  graphic  chart  is  easily  understood  a^i  each 
)lock  represents  a  year,  and  the  figures  thereon 
t><x>rd  the  actual  number  of  lKX)ks  noted  as  juven- 
le  books  in  the  statistics  of  that  particular  year, 
ind  being  drawn  to  the  .same  scale,  the  varying 
;ize«  appeal  to  the  eye  and  mind  with  convincing 
ore©.  The  series  of  figures  in  circles  below  each 
)lock  after  1902  represents  the  number  of  books 
xrritten  by  English  and  other  foreign  authors,  and 
i  simple  process  of  subtracting  this  sum  from  the 
otal  amount  will  give  the  nunil>er  of  books  by 
oative  or  American  authors,  while  the  figiu-es 
n  the  upper  portion  of  the  blo<-ks  represent  actual 
lew  books. 

The  largest  ntiml)er  recorded  in  any  single 
year  was  1.010  in  1910,  and  this  year  was  also 
the  largest  in  total  numl>er  of  all  clas-ses  (13,470) 
i>ver  recorde<l.  Of  the  1,010  juveniles,  9.15  were 
lictual  new  Ixwks  wtiile  75  were  new  editions  or 
reissues  of  older  lM)oks  As  to  authorship.  663 
were  by  Ameritran  and  347  by  Knglish  or  other 
foreign  authors.  The  smallest  year  mider  con- 
sideration was  1896.  when  the  whole  number  of 
juvenile  books  was  319  out  of  a  total  of  5,703. 
The  varying  heights  of  the  different  blocks  of- 
fer some  slight  opportunity  to  note  the  economic, 
.social,  geographical,  and  literary  movement  in 
our  country  as  reflect<xl  in  the  publication  of 
books. 

For  instance,  the  year  1893  was  a  year  of  panic 
— crops  failed,  men  were  out  of  work  every- 
where, and  Coxey's  army  was  preparing  to  march 
across  the  land — ^theso  conditions  cut  down  the 
publication  of  books  in  the  following  year  from 
.">.134  to  4.484  and  the  production  of  juvenile 
lK>oks  from  474  to  344.  In  1907  occumxl  the  so- 
<'alled  Wall  Street  panic,  and  in  the  following  year 
juvenile  books  dropt  from  t)03  to  461. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  of  the  nortli 
pole  in  1909,  the  south  pole  in  1911,  and  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  u.se  of  the  wireless  and  in  aerial 
navigation  stimulated  the  writers  of  semiscien- 
tific  juvenile  books,  and  this,  together  with  an 
unusually  large  number  of  books  by  foreign 
authors,  made  these  years  1909-1910-1911  the 
banner  ones. 

No  better  proof  can  l>e  desired  of  the  fact  that 
the  books  which  are  written  and  which  are  read 

by  us  are  in  a  measure  a  reflection  of  the  ctirrent 
events   in  our    civic  and   national  life  than  the 

flood  of  books  for  boys  and  girls  in  series  after 

series,  known  as  The  Automobile  Boys.  The  Motor 


OFTEN  I  compare  an  industrial 
organization  to  a  laboratory 
compound,  with  each  department 
taking  the  place  oS  .a  vital  chemical 
element,  and  every  department  en- 
titled to  its  say  in  things  that  are 
done  and  supplies  that  are  bought. 

Royal  Cotton  Waste 

delights  the  cost  department  by  its  standardization 
features,  through  its  guarantee  of  uniform  quaUty,  even 
weight  and  6%  *'tare"  (wrappings).  It  is  a  staple, 
certain,  checkable  budget  item. 

Royal  saves  time  and  removes  doubt  in  the  purchasing 
department,  because  it  is  ordered,  not  on  specification, 
but  by  grade  name,  and  is  received  ''same  as  before." 

Royal  satisfies  the  actual  users  and  multiplies  results  by 
reason  of  its  unvarying  soft  absorbency  and  infinite 
cleanness. 

"Producing  the  Fittest  in  Waste"  (get  it)  tells  why  all 
departments  of  big  railroads,  massive  industrial  concerns 
and  countless  other  users  everywhere  prefer  to  buy  of  the 
country's  largest  and  most  progressive  waste  makers. 
Your  jobber  (or  we)  will  gladly  hand  you  the  Royal  Sam- 
pling Catalogue  of  the  12  standardized  Royal  grades. 


•-1V  YOUR  -y^ 


■•»»•**«* 


Royal  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Sales  Offices  and  Plant,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 
Offices  In  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 
LOOK    FOR   THE    BRAND    ON    EACH    STEEL   BAND 
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Where  Power  is  Needed 

Power  that  sows  and  reaps  our  fields  —  distributes  our  goods  —  gives  eyes  to  our 
armies  —  subdues  distance  and  makes  everybody  neighbors. 

Power  efficiency  measures  the  amount  of  work  done,  miles  covered,  time  consumed, 
and  cost  of  operation  ;  and  power  efficiency  is  determined  by  the  piston  rings.  To 
be  assured  of  the  sustained  maximum  requires  an  equipment  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON    RINGS 

Get'  more  power  out  of  your  motor  or  engine.  Stop  the  continual  waste  of  fuel,  oil  and  time 
caused  by  worn  and  leaky  piston  rings.  Install  McQuay-Norris  \e.«».k.-^oof  Piston  Rincs  — 1>»« 
maximum  compression  and  power;   reduce  carbon  trouble  and  cylinder  wear. 

Obtainable  anywhere — any  time.     In  all  standard 


Whatever  the  make,  model  or  type  of  automobile, 
tractor,  truck,  motorcycle  or  boat,  gas  engine, 
pump,  compressor,  etc.,  there  is  a  McQuay-Norris 
\t^«-\nooF  Piston  Ring  manufactured  expressly 
for  it.  I  Every  ring  —  from  smallest  to  larg- 
est —  embodying  the  exclusive  McQuay-Norris 
\t^v<.-\RooF  design  ;  made  to  the  same  unvarying 
standard  of  accuracy  in  fit  and  finish  ;  backed  by 
seven  years  of  successful  performance  records 
that  have  established  its  supremacy  in  every 
motor  field. 


any  time. 

sizes  and  all  over-sizes — no  matter  how  unusual. 
Your  dealer,  garage  or  repairman  carries  them,  or 
can  get  them  for  you  promptly.  Over  300  jobbing 
and  supply  houses  carry  complete  service  stocks. 
Over  2,000  sizes  and  over-sizes  are  kept  constantly 
on  hand  at  the  factory.  Ask  for — and  be  sure  you 
get  —  the  genuine  McQuay  -  Norris  \e<vx.-^oof 
Piston  Rings. 


Manufactured  by 


McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,  2835  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 
Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Atlanta 
Dallas 

Canadian  Factory. 
W.   H.    Banfield 
Sons,  Ltd.,  372  Papt- 
Ave.,  Toronto. 
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Send  for 

FREE  Booklet 

"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power" — a  truthful,  clear  explana- 
tion of  piston  rrngs — their  construction,  development  and 
operation. 

'**"-"'  CnfiyfighlHiir.MeOuax-SiirrisMfg.Cu. 


If  your  motor  is  having  excess  oil  trouble  it  needs  one 
McQuay-Norris  SupCI'OljC  Ring  »n  the  top  groove  of 
each  piston,  with  McQuay  Norris  \».a.k.-^oof  Piston  Ring 
equipment  in  the  lower  grooves  to  insure  maximum  com- 
pression, power  and  fuel  economy.  The  McQuay-Norns 
SlipOI'OljC  is  a  specially  constructed  ring  with  an  Oil 
Reservoir  which  collects  all  of  the  excess  oil  from  the 
cylinder  wall  on  the  down  stroke  of  the  piston,  leaving 
just  the  film  necessary  for  proper  lubrication. 


.  ,     Itie    Rover    Boys.  The    Aeroplane    Boys. 

1     -  !t>rnarlne  Boys,  The  Boy  Allies,  Boy  Scouts. 

uy  other  titles  CHiiially  suggestive  of  the 

11-    times    in    which    we    live.     These    all 

i,)ear  in  groups  of  from  three  or  four  to  a  score 

Inumhcr,  and  depict  in  glowing  terms  the  ex- 

,it«  and  adventures  of  boys  of  immature  age 

I  the  most   thrilling  of  situations,   but   mainly 

ipted  from,  and  based  on,  the  new  inventions 

1  discoveries  of  our  own  day.     Books  for  girls 

almost  as  numerous  as  tho.se  mentioned  for 

Vs  and  follow  on  similar  lini-s.  making  due  al- 

■ance    for    the    weakness    of    the    frailer    sex. 

Allowing  are  statistics  for  twenty-eight  years. 
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Whole  numl>er  of  juvenile  books  1890 

to  1917 

A  venige  per  year 

New  books 9.584 

New  editions 1.209 

American  authors 7,7(X) 

Foreign  authors .3.093 

Total  of  all  books,  Including  all  classes, 

for  twenty-eight  years 171.398 
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he  above  chart  shows  the  number  of  juvenile  books  published  in  the  United  States  from  1890  to 
U7.    It  was  arranged  by  Fred.  E.  Woodward,  of  Washington,  D.  C.    .  The  figures  in   the   blocks 
show  the  total  numljer  of  juvenile  books  issued  each  year. 


WO  DUALVS  NOVELS  TRANSLATED 
AND  RECENT  NOVELS 

r>unia.s.  .\lexandre.  The  Neapolitan  Lovers 
d  lA>*e  and  Victory.  Translated  by  R.  S.  Gamett. 
>.  .W6  and  424.  New  York;  Brentanos.  $1.10  each. 
p>-t«gf .  14  cents  each. 

No  especial  reason  is  given  for  a  serious 
an.slation   at    this  time  by  Mr.  Gamett 

a  work  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  which 
iginally  appeared  in  nine  volumes  under 
le  title  of  "La  San  Felice,"  and  now 
)pears  in  two  volumes  called,  respectively, 
rhe  Neapolitan  Lovers"  and  "Love  and 
ictory,"  but  it  comes  at  a  very  opportune 
me,  when  we  consider  that  historj'  re- 
■ats  itself,  and  that  war  is  war  the  world 
er.  This  portrayal  of  the  struggle 
'tween  the  Neapolitan  patriots  and  the 
rench,  explaining  the  trea^^herous  actions 

the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies  and  his 
leen,  has  much  in  comment  and  fact 
)plicable  to  the  present  world-cataclysm. 
Dumas  had  long  cherished  a  desire  for 
■ngeance'against  the  "Neapolitan  Claudius 
id  the  Venetian  Mes.salina"  (Ferdinand 
,'.  and  Carolina),  who  had  murdered  his 
ther.  His  desired  re\'enge  came  with  the 
>lding  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  world  of  all 
fes  this  blood-stained  pair,  whose  base 
?eds  were  recorded  in  the  secret  archi\'es 

Naples  and  which  were  handed  to 
umas  by  Garibaldi.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
anslator,  this  romance  shows,  better  than 
ly  of  his  works,  the  insight,  vigor,  and 
tense  power  of  Dumas.  We  all  know  the 
scination  of  his  dramatic  and  passion- por- 
aying  pen.  There  are  times  in  the  story 
hen  the  comments  and  rules  of  war  .seem 
[icannily  to  fit  our  own  war-conditions,  as, 
ir  instance,  General  Championnct's  quo- 
ttion  from  Machiavelli: 

'■  The  whole  secret  of  war  lies  in  two 
lings,  in  doing  whatever  the  enemy  did 
it  expect  you  to  do  and  in  allowing  him 
>  do  whatever  you  expected  him  to  do." 

War,  strategy,  and  intrigue  give  Dumas 
1  opportunity  to  picture  most  vi\idly  and 
ithfullj-  the  part  played  by  Admiral  Lord 
elson,  hero  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  in 
le  Neapolitan  struggle,  a  part  .sometimes 
lought  to  be  not  wholly  to  his  credit.  We 
so  find  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  his 
inious  adventuress  wife,  Emma,  Lady 
amilton,  prominent  characters  in  the 
ory.  In  this  historical  setting,  Dumas 
i^picts  the  life,  love,  and  tragedy  of 
uisa  San  Felice,  her  lover  Salvato,  her 
Lisband  the  Chevalier  San  Felice,  and 
■r  lovable  half-brother  Michael,  "the 
'ol."     Luisa,  as  he  describes  her,  is  both 


saint  and  martyr,  but  she  is  not  the  only 
appealing  figure.  We  admire  exceedingly 
the  Chevalier,  who  cheers  her  last  hours 
with  his  love,  understanding,  and  forgive- 
ness, and  we  are  touched  also  by  the  devoted 
love  and  sympathy  of  the  banker,  Andrew 
Baker.  Very  different  from  our  modern 
romances  is  this  historical  romance,  finished 
by  Dumas  in  1865,  and  his  own  judgment 
may  well  be  oiu-s:  "A  monument  to  the 
gior>'  of  Neapolitan  patriotism  and  the 
shame  of  Bourbon  tyranny.  Impartial  as 
justice,  may  it  be  as  durable  as  bronze!" 

Steel,  Flora  .4nnie.  Mlstres.s  of  Men.  Pp.  368. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.   1917.   $1.40. 

While  few  are  conversant  with  the 
history  and  rulers  of  India,  all  know  the 
marvelous  architectural  wonder  known  as 
"Taj -Mahal,"  the  tomb  erected  by 
Shah-Jehan  in  memory  of  his  beloved 
wife,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  This  historical 
romance  is  closely  associated  with  that  age 
and  is  -WTitten  Avith  the  alluring  power  of 
one  familiar  with  the  details  of  oriental 
life  and  with  the  fascination  which  always 
attends  descriptions  of  Indian  customs 
and  beliefs,  its  extravagant  and  luxurious 
pomp,  and  its  vivid  emotional  life.  On 
the  desert,  in  the  shadow  of  camels,  is  born 
a  girl  baby,  undesirable  and  undesired. 
Left  in  the  sands,  drugged,  to  perish,  she 
is  found  by  an  office^  of  power,  who  un- 
con.seiously  returns  her  to  her  own  parents, 
who  become  prosperous  through  the  in- 
fluence of  her  rescuer  and  devoted  to  the 
little  Mihr-un-nissa,  lat(>r  "Nurjahan,  the 
Beautiful,"  "Queen  of  Light,  the  Home, 
and  the  World." 

When  the  dissipated  Prince  of  India 
saw  the  little  "Meru"  it  was  a  case  of  love 
at  first  sight.  To  escape  him,  she  .married 
her  warrior  cousin,  Ali  Kul,  with  whom  she 
lived  twenty  contented  and  happy  years, 
but  when  the  Prince  became  Emperor  and 
his  wife  died  his  long-tamed  passion  again 
asserted  itself  and  intrigue  and  plots 
cau.sed  the  death  of  Ali  and  the  presence  of 
Nurjahan  at  court.  How  she  becomes  the 
Empress  of  India,  this  woman  of  wonderful 
personality,  is  the  story's  purpose  to  tell, 
and  how  her  revenge  became  one  of  con- 
struction instead  of  destruction,  building  a 
kingdom  and  a  king  worthy  of  admu-ation 
and  love.  The  seventeenth  century  has 
not  always  been  kind  or  just  in  its  estimate 
of  this  woman  who  excelled  in  brains  as 
well  as  beauty,  but  the  storj'  lacks  nothing 
of  color,  imagination,  Aivid  picturesque- 
ness,  and  historical  background  to  allure 
and  fascinate  the  reader. 
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Atherton,     (;ertrude.       The     Yihite    Mornliig. 

Pp.  195.     New  York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
$1.     Postage,  10  cents. 

In  this  .short  novel  Mrs.  Atherton 
has  drawn  on  her  resources  of  \av'id  ira- 
uffination,  literary  technique,  and  abso- 
lute faith  in  the  power  of  feminism.  In 
her  apologj'  and  explanation  at  the  end, 
she  indicates  a  hope  that  the  book  may  be 
prophetic  of  Germany's  annihilation  at  the 
hands  of  her  own  daughters  ri.sing  in 
revolt.  Her  heroine,  Gisela,  is  a  sort  of 
Hrunhilde  type,  a  dauglit<'r  of  the  aris- 
lr)cracy  who  has  been  abused,  and  revolts 
at  h«T  father's  tyranny.  She  has  become 
familiar  with  American  institutions  from 
a  three  years'  stay  in  this  country  as  gov- 
erness and  is  embittered  by  an  experience 
with  a  German  officer  wliom  she  passion- 
ately loved — and  lost.  Returning  to  Ger- 
many as  Red-(^ross  nurse.  (Jisela  has 
another  love-affair  with  a  typical  (Jerman. 
becomes  socialistic  in  her  tendencies,  and  is 
finally  convinced  by  two  American  women, 
former  friends,  that  her  country,  rulers, 
laws,  and  ambitions  are  all  wTong  and 
must  be  overthrown.  Then  follows  the 
organization  of  women  all  over  the  empire, 
arming,  uniforming,  and  becoming  sub- 
servient to  (iisela's  plans.  It  is  the  irony 
of  fate  that  Gisela's  lover  comes  back  to  her 
on  the  eve  of  her  great  coup.  Having 
\  ielded  again  to  her  torturing  passion,  she 
murders  him  and  goes  out  in  the  "white 
morning"  to  lead  women  to  \nctory.  At 
the  given  signal  Prussia  is  blown  up,  com- 
munication of  all  kind  with  the  outside 
world  is  cut  off,  and  the  emj)eror,  without 
a  word,  bows  to  their  command  to  "abdi- 
cate or  be  given  over  to  Great  Britain." 
The  novel  is  startling  and  original,  but 
Mrs.  Atherton  has  drawn  some  extravagant 
and  impossible  conclusions. 

Olllvant,  Alfred.  Boy  Woburii.  Pp.  3S^.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.40.  Postage, 
16  cents. 

Here  we  have  a  stirring,  human  story 
by  the  author  of  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle." 
In  a  horsey  way  it  is  fascinating.  A  lovable 
slip  of  a  girl,  with  her  association  with 
horses,  training-stables,  and  jockeys,  has 
acquired  her  horse  sense,  but  this  has  not 
detracted  from  her  natural  and  feminine 
charm.  The  style  of  the  storj'  is  a  bit 
abrupt  and  certainly  melodramatic,  but 
the  characters  are  balanced,  well  drawn, 
and  well  developed.  Old  Mat,  Boj's 
father,  is  a  typically  shrewd  horseman, 
likewise  Monkey  Brand,  head  trainer,  but 
both  are  under  the  thumb  and  influence  of 
"Mar,"  who  was  a  minister's  daughter, 
and  has  keen  human  insiglit.  There  are 
the  usual  viUains,  one  of  whom,  "Joses,  "  is 
))erhaps  overdrawn,  and  the  likable  Mr. 
Silver,  a  banker,  against  his  will  a  horse- 
owner  and  lover  l)y  preference.  The  story 
is  full  of  action,  local  color,  and  thrilling 
episodes.  The  plot  hangs  on  itie  winning 
of  the  great  "National"  ra<'e,  in  which 
an  American  stable  attempts  to  win  with 
an  American  hor.se  and  an  American 
jockey.  Unfortunately,  sport  intrigue  and 
well-known  tricks  of  the  racing-game  are 
shown.  The  reader  gets  thrills  and  start- 
ling situations  in  rapid  succession.  Boy's 
reseml)lance  to  the  jockey  All)ert  and  her 
ability  to  ride  giv<'  a  sensational  turn  to 
the  stor^'.  Mon*  than  one  n>adep  will  be 
fooh'd  by  the  uni(}ue  situation  at  the  finish. 
It  is  a  love-story,  a  horse-story,  and  a 
good  story. 

White.  Stewart  Iklward.  Slinba.  Pp.  :j:i2.  New 
York:  Doiililcduy,  Page  &.  C^o.  $1.40.  PoHtage, 
16  cents. 

Mr.  White's  African  stories  have  become 
widely  known  through  the  mediiini  of  a 
well-known  weekly  pnblioition  and  this  is 


one  of  the  most  readaljle.  Eaeh  chapter 
gives  a  phase  of  the  life  of  "Simba"  or 
experiences  that,  directly  or  indirectly, 
have  an  influence  on  that  life.  The  little 
naked  native,  as  we  see  him  first,  the  son 
of  a  powerful  native  chief,  had  neither 
name  nor  status,  but  an  act  of  bravery  in 
the  face  of  sudden  danger  cau.ses  Cul- 
bertson,  an  ivory  hunter,  explorer,  and 
English  officer,  to  give  him  recognition. 
The  bo  J'  takes  the  name  of  "Simba" 
(Lion)  and  devotes  himself  whole-heartedly 
to  "Kingozi,"  as  the  natives  call  him. 
Sport  of  more  than  one  variety  character- 
izes these  pages.  We  are  privileged  to 
read  of  native  simplicity  and  childish- 
ness, superstitions  and  loyalty,  habits  and 
customs.  Mr.  White  is  an  authority  on 
African  conditions  and  tells  in  fascinating 
story-form  of  the  establishment  of  English 
outposts,  and  thrilling  hunting  of  lions,  ele- 
phants, and  other  African  game.  "Simba  " 
is  an  interesting  character,  taciturn  but 
determined,  until  he  becomes  gun-bearer 
to  his  beloved  "Kingozi".  It  is  a  book  of 
travel,  adventure,  and  enlightening  African 
experience. 

Nepeaii,  Mrs.  Kvau.  My  Two  Kings.  (A  Novel 
of  the  Stuart  Restoration.)  Pp.  473.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $1.50.    Postage,  14  cents. 

This  is  an  imaginative  reconstruction  of 
the  daj's  of  the  "Merrj-  Monarch," 
Charles  II.,  by  one  who  claims  to  be  the 
reincarnation  of  the  monarch's  cousin, 
Charlotte  Stuart.  Thus  it  gives  an  inti- 
mate touch  to  historical  truths  and  relates 
inner  scenes  and  secrets  which  the  author 
hopes  will  make  the  reader  forget  the 
harsher  verdicts  of  histoiy  against  Charles 
and  James  of  Monmouth  —  her  "Two 
Kings."  It  is  an  absorbing  account  of  a 
kindlier  and  more  decent  side  of  these  two 
much  condemned  royalties.  It  describes 
fascinating  scenes  in  the  every-day  life  of 
a  royal  court,  but,  w^hile  the  author  frankly 
acknowledges  the  faults  and  foibles  of  the 
king  she  adored  and  "understood"  him, 
"The  King  can  do  no  wrong,"  she  thought. 
She  not  only  condoned,  but  sometimes 
assisted,  her  beloved  cousins  in  their  pur- 
suit of  "happiness."  It  is  really  a  rhapsody 
on  Charles  and  Monmouth,  the  oft  "mis- 
understood and  misjudged,"  but  when 
remembering  the  lax  morals  of  that  day, 
we  shoidd  judge  with  more  clemency.  The 
vivid  style,  sincerity,  and  apparent  per- 
fect visualization  of  the  wTiter  give  us  a 
story  of  love  and  adventure  of  real  charm 
in  a  historical  setting  which  takes  for 
granted  our  knowledge  and  interest.  The 
author  paints  court-scenes  of  passion  and 
intrigue,  tragedy  and  comedy,  with  a 
dramatic  brush. 

Fuller,  IIeiir>  B.  On  the  Stairs.  Pp.  265.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton  Mtf!1in  Company.  $1.50. 
I'ostage,  12  cents. 

Novelty  is  promin(>nt  in  this  story. 
Mr.  Fuller  has  broken  away  from  con- 
ventional bounds,  both  in  theme  and  in 
styh',  varying  the  rcu'ord  of  a  rising  young 
man  with  a  counterweight  hero,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  |)ers()n  of  the  yoimg  plutocrat, 
unabh>,  through  his  innate  lack  of  ability 
and  stal>le  stamina,  to  hold  th(>  i)osition 
into  which  he  was  born.  liaymond 
Prince  and  Johnny  McComas  pass  each 
other  "On  the  Stairs,"  first  in  .school-days, 
when  "Johiuiy  si)eaks  humbly,  Raymond 
carelessly";  later  at  i)nblic  functions,  when 
.lohnny  has,  in  turn,  his  own.  lat»>r  his 
friend's  wife  on  his  arm;  and  finally  on  the 
marble  staircase  of  the  Mid-Continent 
National  Rank,  when  the  w(>althy  and  suc- 
cessful .lohnny  passes  the  self-«>fTacing 
and  colorless  failure  I{«ymond.  The 
author  tak«'s  the  render  into  his  confidence 


in  a  chatty,  intimate  style,  analytical  aud 
satirical,  occasionally  breaking  out  into  i 
more  melodramatic  scenes  which  he  dis- 
cards  with,  "I  might,  but  I  won't,"  and 
damns  his  "friend  Raymond"  with  fauit  ! 
praise.  Raymond's  character,  disagree- 
able tho  it  is,  is  revealed  with  the  apprecia- 
tion of  a  thinker,  and  its  ineffectiveness, 
its  vacillating  quality,  and  the  dreaminp  ' 
inutility  stand  baldly  out  in  the  light  of 
criticism,  but  his  i)riggishness,  wilful 
bUndne.ss,  and  snobbish  smugness  have 
little  that  attracts  the  reader.  By  con- 
trast, Johnny  is  inuneasurably  the  gainer, 
even  in  his  aggi-essi\e  achievements  in 
real  estate,  his  social  recognition,  nmndan*' 
wealth,  and  family  ties.  The  weddings 
births,  deaths,  and  divorces  that  united  and 
separate  the  two  families  are  graphically 
described  and  combine  to  make  a  dramatic 
and  interesting  novel. 

Cervantes,  Miguel  de.  RIneonete  and  Torta- 
dlllo.  Translated  by  Mariano  J.  Lorente.  Pp.  152 
Boston:  Four  Seas  Publishing  Company.     $1.50.' 

The  preface  to  this  volume,  by  Mr. 
Graham,  and  the  introduction,  by  the 
translator,  are  almost  as  entertaining  as  the 
little  story  itself,  which  has  l>een  Uttle 
known  in  PiUglish.  Mr.  Lorente  issure  his 
translation  is  the  best  available  and  has 
little  use  for  tho.se  Avho  have  preceded  him. 
His  superiority  we  are  incUned  to  grant 
him,  since  he  is  a  native  Spaniard.  To  get 
the  full  force  and  charm  of  the  whimsir-al 
little  story,  one  should  understand  the  small 
literary  digs,  satirical  allusions,  and  general 
fun  Avhich  are  conveyed  to  the  reader  h\ 
well-chosen  words  of  double  meaning.  Mr. 
Lorente  locates  the  A\Titing  of  this  tale  as 
in  Seville,  in  lo97.  While  he  takes  excep- 
tion  to  the  word  "exemplary"  in  describ- 
ing it,  he  acknowledges  that  "nothing  of 
its  kind  has  ever  been  written  which  sur- 
passes it,"  and  "it  is  a  most  finished  ex- 
ample of  realistic  literature,  a  wonderful 
pen-picture,  Preraflfaelistie  in  its  details 
and  faultless  in  its  vivid  coloring.  Briefly, 
the  story  is  of  a  band  of  thieves  under  ii 
chief,  Monipodio,  who  are  not  ordinary 
criminals,  but  roam  SeA-ille  at  will  and  take 
commissions  from  the  churchgoing  popu- 
lation, whose  dirty'  work  they  do,  cir- 
cumstances which  give  a  rare  opportunity 
for  .satire.  The  entire  book  abounds  in 
sparkling  gaiety,  and  gives  a  series  of 
pictures,  true  to  life,  in  which  "esthetic 
tolerance  glosses  over  e\erything  there  is 
of  ugly  and  criminal  in  the  world,  without 
being  a  detriment  to  morality,  and  con- 
verts the  novel  into  an  amusing  and 
witty  performance." 

Tobenkin,  Ellas.     The  House  of  Conrad.     Pp. 

37f>.      New    York:     Frederick    A.    Stokea    Company. 
$1.60.     Postage,  14  cents. 

This  story  evidences  (h>ep  and  serious 
thought  on  the  opportunities  as  well  as 
responsibilities  of  the  foreigner  in  this 
(country,  the  errors  he  has  made  as  well  as 
the  unfortunate  attitude  toward  him  which 
his  mistakes  liave  creat^^d.  It  is  less  a 
novel  than  the  history  and  development 
of  an  idea,  describing  the  lif»>-storj'  of 
Gottfried  (\)iu"adi,  or  Conrad,  who  comes 
to  this  country  full  of  socialistic  enthu.sia.Hni, 
<leterniined  to  found  his  home,  "a  house  of 
(\)nrad,"  as  a  inonunu>nt  to  his  ideals, 
theories,  and  achievements.  His  life's 
story  is  told  grai)hically  from  the  birth  of 
his  first  child,  tlirough  liis  struggles,  dis- 
aj)))ointm<>nts,  success,  and  failure,  ^c 
,^ee  tho  son  grow  up,  aiul  in  turn  go  througli 
great  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  then  the 
lives  of  the  grandchildren,  .\lways  there 
is  a  thread  of  trag^'dy  running  in  and  out  of 
theso  lives  until  we  find  them  in  the  great 
West,  homcst*>ading,  having  become  .Viner- 
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rhe  Season's   Only  New   Car 


Hudson  Super -Six 
Touring  Limousine 

THIS  new   model  answers  every  re- 
quirement of  the  owner  who  drives 
and  who  on  occasion  wishes  to  use 
it  as  a  formal  limousine. 

But  more  important  than  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  its  body  design  is  its  independence 
from  the  present  scarcity  of  expert  auto- 
mobile repairmen. 

The  best  mechanics  out  of  every  impor- 
tant repair  shop  have  been  enlisted  to  look 
after  the  motors  of  the  army.  They  are 
needed  to  keep  the  aeroplanes,  motor- 
trucks, automobiles  and  ambulances  in 
running  order. 

Those  who  are  left  don't  know  so  much 
about  automobiles.  Every  shop  is  at  lower 
efficiency.  Cars  which  call  for  constant 
service  attention  simply  won't  be  as  satis- 
factory as  they  have  been.  There  will  be 
no  one  to  give  them  the  needed  attention. 

The  car  that  satisfies  this  year  must  be  so 
built  that  it  will  stand  upon  its  own  design. 
Its  construction  as  turned  out  by  its  builder 
must  be  final. 

It  is  not  a  time  when  the  buyer  can 
safely  rely  upon  the  mechanical  organiza- 
tion of  the  local  dealer,  however  efficient 
and  willing  he  has  been  in  the  past. 

50,000   Super-Sixes 
Prove  Their  Reliability 

No  one  doubts  the  position  of  the  Hudson 
Super-Six.  There  are  5o,(XX)  in  service. 
For  two  years  it  has  far  outsold  any  other 
fine  car.  Motorists  are  familiar  with  the 
character  and  number  of  its  records  made  in 
every  field  that  calls  for  super-endurance. 
Those  tests  did  reveal  limits,  though  far 
beyond  those  of  the  average  car.  They 
enabled  Hudson  engineers  to  extend  the 
endurance  of  this  new  series. 

The  report  from  thousands  of  earlier  cars 
as  made  by  private  owners  also  helped  in 
showing  what  was  necessary  to  make  the 
Super-Six  what  we  believe  the  present  series 
to  be — the  most  enduring  car  in  the  world. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company, 
Detroit,   Mich. 


Here  you  see  the  Super-Six  Touring  Limousine  in 
use  either  as  a  smart  Sedan  which  the  woman 
owner  can  drive,  or  as  a  limousine  in  which  the 
liveried  chauffeur  sits  at  the  wheel. 

When  used  as  a  limousine,  a  dividing  glass  sepa- 
rates the  driver's  compartment  from  the  passengers. 


^jfSSi'f^^^^^itfM'f^^aiS'^'^^i^?;;^ 
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Compared  With  Quaker  Oats 
Meat  Costs  10  Times  as  Much 

Madam,  here  are  some  facts  which  deserve  your  attention 
in  these  days  of  high  food  cost. 

First,  let  us  compare  foods  by  calories — the  energy  value — 
the  general  unit  of  nutrition. 


Quaker_Oats  yields  1810  calorie*  per  pound. 
Meats,    eggs,    fish    and    chicken  —  ten    kinds    of   them — 
average  750  calories  per  pound. 

Then  let  us  compare  them  by  cost — 

Quaker  Oats  costs  5  cents  per  1000  calories. 

Those  same  ten  kinds  of  meats,  eggs,  fish  and  chicken 

average  48  cents  per  1000  calories. 
That's  almost  ten  times  as  much. 
_.    Comparison*  bated  on  price*  current  at  time  of  writing. 


In  flesli-biiildiiiK  cliiiuiiis  ^iiakt-r  Oats  is  praci i(all\  ilit-  saiiio  as  lean 
meat.  In  lime  it  is  ten  times  as  rich.  In  i)h()s|)li()riis  (Jiiakers  Oats  siii)|)l>' 
three  times  as  nuuh  as  beef.  And  all  the  l)eef  and  iron  mixture  you  could 
drink  at  a  dose  would  not  supply  so  much  available  iron  as  a  dish  of 
Ouakers  Oats. 

So  Quaker  Oats — at  one-tenth  the  cost — vastly  excels  by  every  focxl 
measure.  It  is  the  supreme  food  in  all-round  nutrition  and  flavor.  It  is 
thci  age-famed  food  for  energy  and  growth.  Make  it  your  basic  food. 
•Make  it  the  entire  breakfast.    Mix  it  with  your  flour  foods  to  add  flavor. 


Flaked  From   Queen  Grains  Only 
13c  and  32c  Per  Package 

Except  in  Far    Weat  and  South 


ican  in  speech,  customs,  ideals,  and  thought, 
jrhfiB- -ODiL.^<ini£^  haj>£iQess  jmd.  peace. 
The  family  development  works  out  through 
socialist  mistakes.  The  author  describes 
labor  troubles,  strikes,  and  touches  on 
political  abuses,  social  ■RTongs,  inequahties, 
and  injustices,  but  it  all  spells  American- 
ism in  its  highest  form.  O^e  truth  stands 
out  above  all — "A  stranger  in  a  new 
country  is  like  a  child  in  a  new  world  and 
much  must  be  forgiven  until  the  child 
grows  up.  What  people  don't  understand, 
they  are  hostile  to."  It  is  iilso  true  that 
the  business  of  the  i-eformer  is  to  break 
ground  and  sow  .seed  for  new  ideas — to 
start  things.  The  finishing,  life  must 
accomplish. 

OUR    FAMILY    LIFE    AFTER   THE 
REVOLUTION 

Calhoan,  Arthur  W.  (Ph.  D.)  A  Social  Hl^torr 
of  the  American  Family  from  Colonial  Times  (o 
the  Present.  Vol.  II.  From  Independence  through 
the  Civil  War.  8vo,  pp.  390.  Cleveland:  Arthur  H 
Clark  Co.     $3  net.     Postage.  16  cents. 

The  first  volume  of  this  important  work, 
coming  dowTi  to  the  War  of  Independence, 
was  noticed  in  The  Literary  Digest  for 
November  17,  1917.  The  present  volume 
covers  the  period  of  the  expansion  of  the 
States,  the  settlement  of  the  Middle  and 
Far  West  and  the  Pacific  Coast, the  develop- 
ment of  slavery,  and  the  beginning  of  hugf 
industrial  unfolding,  through  the  break 
and  the  reunion  of  the  country  in  the 
Civil  War.  The  first  chapter  pictures  the 
conditions  which  favored  early  marriage 
and  large  families  because  land  was  abun- 
dant, the  making  of  a  home  merely  a 
matter  of  clearing  land  and  building  a 
cabin,  when,  consequently,  women  became 
grandmothers  at  twenty^-seven.  The  results 
of  differing  conditions,  however,  soon  be- 
gan to  show  even  in  the  United  States, 
since  there  was  early  a  marked  contrast 
in  the  fecundity  of  New  England  families 
and  those  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the 
Carolinas.  Domesticity  in  the  West  was 
fostered  by  tlie  need  of  protection  against 
Indians  and  the  distances  between  settle- 
ments. Somewhat  of  laxness  developed 
in  the  situation;  the  independence  of 
children  and  the  growing  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  a  mate  became  marked,  while  the 
civil  rite  often  superseded  tliat  of  the 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  divorce  in 
many  parts — especially  in  the  North  ami 
West — became  easier  and  the  instances 
more  numerous. 

One  result  was  the  subordination  of 
Avomen  in  the  married  state,  tied  down 
with  the  care  of  a  large  family.  And  this 
extended  even  to  legal  relations,  where  the 
woman  was  handicapped  and  under  con- 
trol of  her  husband.  Yet  the  very  situa- 
tion which  made  woman  so  desirable 
under  pioneer  conditions  tended  to  her 
emancipation  during  the  middle  of  the 
niiieteentli  century,  and  in  1848  the 
Seneca  Convention  of  Woman's  Rights 
was  held. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  in  this 
volume  is  the  exhibition  of  the  difference 
between  the  stri(^ter  notions  and  care  of  the 
daughters  in  the  South  and  growing  laxity 
in  the  North.  The  break  that  came  over 
the  slavery  question  was  due  to  other 
eaiist\s  besid<>s  the  holding  of  slaves;  there 
was  a  difference  in  ideals,  es}K>eially  as  to 
s(>x-rehitions,  that  was  rooted  in  tlu 
foundations  of  society.  Other  character- 
istics portrayed  in  clear  <nitline  are  tht 
effect  of  the  new  industrial  order  in  thi 
(Migagemeiit  of  whole  famili(>s  in  the  mills 
when  children  from  ten  years  old  upwan 
went  with  th«<ir  jiarents  to  the  mills;  als( 
the  effe<'t  of  slavery  ujwn  the  sex-inoralit; 
of    both     whites    and    blacks.     It    seeni 
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liardly  credible  that  comely  black  women 
Lvere  bought  and  sold  with  the  prospects 
)f  breeding  children  for  sale  in  the  slave- 
iiarkets  as  one  of  the  determining  factors 
n  the  price  asked  and  paid.  And  a 
nixture  of  white  blood  enhanced  values! 
X.  dark  picture  is  painted  of  the  miscegena- 
ion,  concubinage,  and  worse,  which 
iccompanied  slavery.  On  the  other  hand, 
;he  South,  more  ecclesiastical  in  its  ideas 
>f  marriage,  repelled  as  a  thing  of  horror 
ihe  growing  radicalism  of  the  North. 

As  one  reads  and  rereads  these  fascinat- 
ng  volumes,  however  well  informed  as 
to  the  history  of  his  country,  he  finds  him- 
^'h"  possest  of  a  more  comprehensive  and 
leeper  insight  into  that  history  than  he 
vould  have  thought  possible.  Fourteen 
i>ages  of  bibliography  reveal  the  vast 
imount  of  reading  that  has  gone  into  the 
making  of  this  single  volume.  And  it  is 
■fading  that  is  well  digested  into  an 
)rdered  narrative  that  is  as  pellucid  as  the 
itmosphere.  Dr.  Calhoun  has  produced  a 
ivork  of  first  rank  as  a  contribution  to  our 
iiistory,  and  yet  it  is  as  interesting  as  a 
'omance.  Indeed,  one  is  led  to  pronounce 
the  development  through  which  he  leads 
is  one  of  the  great  romances  of  history. 

lOHN  C.  VAN  DYKE'S  BOOK  ON  THE 

DESERT 

Van  Dyke,  John  C  The  Desert:  Further 
studies  in  Natural  Appearances.  With  illustra- 
tions from  photographs  by  J.  Smeaton  Chase.  Pp. 
IXi.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2  net. 
Postage,  16  cents. 

Whoever  has  not  seen  the  American 
Desert,  in  some  part  of  it,  under  some  of  its 
ispects,  will  probably  think  this  book  a 
'oUection  of  extravagances  or  an  extended 
idealization.  At  least,  if  the  present 
reviewer  had  not  often  beheld  portions 
)f  that  remarkable  region,  this  might  have 
t)een  his  opinion.  With  a  quickened  mass  of 
kaleidoscopic  memories  rising  before  him, 
it  is  easy  to  see  more  in  these  pages,  and 
in  their  thirty-three  photographic  illus- 
trations, than  the  mere  beauty  of  descrip- 
lion,  for  which  Mr.  Van  Dyke  should  be 
commended,  and  of  the  pictures  which 
Mr.  Smeaton  secured: 

"Perhaps  I  can  tell  you  something  of 
what  I  have  seen  in  these  two  years  of 
wandering,"  says  Mr.  Van  Dyke;  "but 
1  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  you  the  grandeur 
r)f  these  mountains,  nor  the  glory  of  color 
that  wTaps  the  burning  sands  at  their  feet. 
We  shoot  arrows  at  the  sun  in  vain;  yet 
still  we  shoot.  And  so  it  is  that  my  book 
is  only  an  excuse  for  talking  about  the 
l)eautiful  things  in  this  desert  world  that 
stretches  down  the  I'acific  Coast,  and  across 
-Arizona  and  Sonora.  The  desert  has  gone 
a-begging  for  a  word  of  praise  these  many 
years.  It  never  had  a  sacred  poet;  it 
has  in  me  only  a  lover." 

But  the  lover  almost  insures  the  poet. 
To  prove  how  nearly  the  poet  asserts  him- 
self, one  could  quote  many  fine  passages, 
describing  color,  and  foim,  and  atmosphere. 
The  lover  is  a  y)ainter,  surely;  and  often 
he  becomes  the  philosopher, as  instance  this: 

"The  accomplishments  of  Columbus,  of 
(^ortez,  of  Coronado,  were  great;  but  what 
of  those  who  first  ventured  out  upon  these 
sands  and  erected  missions  almost  in  the 
heart  of  the  desert,  who  single-handed 
coped  with  dangers  from  man  and  nature, 
and  who  lived  and  died  without  the  slight- 
est hope  of  reward  here  on  earth?  Has 
not  the  sign  of  the  cross  cast  more  men  in 
heroic  mold  than  ever  the  glitter  of  the 
crown  or  the  flash  of  the  sword?" 

So  the  desert  can  teach  real  truths;  and 
this  chronicler  of  it  has  learned  them. 
The  desert  can  supply  much  valuable 
information;      and    it    does    this    through 


UNTIL  [ICPS.^  appeared,  apparently  no  one 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  joining  and 
functioning  two  similar  rings  in  one  dual  unit, 
to  create  a  spiral  pressure  acting  uniformly  at 
all  points  of   contact  with  the  cylinder  walls. 

This  principle  utilizes  the  average  combined 
pressure  of  two  oppositely  acting  but  united 
rings,  and  makes  possible  a  closure  assuring  a 
double  surface  gas-and-oil-tight  joint  during 
the  entire  life  of  the  ring. 


ICPSfi!^  by  their  simplicity  do  away  with  the 
complications  and  defects  of  piston  rings  of 
elaborate  design. 

ICPS?)^  register  complete  efficiency  in  these 
cardinal  aims  of  all  piston  rings: 


Prevention  of  Gas 
Leakage 

Increase  of  Com- 
pression 

More  Power  at  Less  Operating  Cost 


Reduction  of  Fric- 
tion Losses 

Prevention  of  Car- 
bonization 


Order  of  your  dealer 
or  direct  if  necessary. 

Our  engineering  de- 
partment is  alzvays 
at  the  disposal  of 
customers  for  par- 
ticular problems. 


I C  PS 

cover  the  full  range  of  standard 
sizes  in  both  simple  and  self- 
aligning  types. 


The  anti-friction  members  are 
super-steel  balls  or  differential 
rollers  according  to  capacity 
and  usage.  Materials  highest 
standard,  manufacture  most 
scientific  and  accurate. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF  AIRCRAFT.  MARINE    AND  .AUTOMOTIVE    EQUIPMENT 


ir-BMW^^^ 
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Stop  those  leaks 
with  a  pencil! 

Business  is  booming. 
Workers  are  scarce. 
Yet  there's  Jones  and 
Martin  and  Edwards 
and  Miss  Cook — every- 
one stopping  work  far 
too  often  to  resharpen 
lead  pencils. 

You  can  stop  these 
costly  leaks  and  at  the 
same  time  help  your 
employees  to  do  better 
work  by  supplying  them 
with 


ELDorAD 

— the  pencil  of  efficiency. 
The  strong,  firm  leads 
eliminate  much  of  that  con- 
stant sharpening  and,  be- 
cause of  their  unusual 
smoothness,  enable  you  to 
work  more  quickly  and 
with  a  noticeable  saving  of 
eff o  rt.  M  ade  i  n  1 7  degrees 
each  true  to  grade. 

Send  for  samples 

Send  16  cents  in  stamps  for 
full-length  samples  worth 
double  the  money.  Try  them 
out  to  your  own  satisfaction. 
Then  order  the  Eldorado  from 
your  regular  dealer. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Dept.41  -J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  Handyman's  1000  Practical  Recipes 

Just  the  IxMjk  you  need.     Sliou.^  you  liow  rlioaply  and  prac- 
tU'ally  to  make  the  iiiunv    and  varied  repairn  and  iinprovr- 
iiicntM  ncfdnl  around  tli'-   Iiotnc.     Will  br  worth  its  price  to 
yoii  ovor  aiifl  r>\<  r:ii<ain        /U  mail.   ^S  cents. 
FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  FogrthATeBBe.Ntw  York 

Your  Own  Cards. 

rlii  i]hir>,lal)<'l,l><Mik,|>uiM'r. 

v;    I'llKSH.  J,arKiT$-JI.   Il(>. 
tar)$70.    Sini' iiiiin.y.   Triiit  for  otln>rH.  bin 
pn)fit.     All  ciiNv,  riilcH  soul.    Wrtto  fixlory 
for  cntiiloK  iinwWM,  TVrK.  pni'or,  ranlH. 
THE  PRESS  CO.,     D-23      Morldan.  Conn. 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

the  [ii-w  RanB»r"Motorblka"i'<>m-       ttW^     t       ^mj/ 

pli'trly  ('(hjipp'mJ  with  rierlric  liifhl.^-  fc^Sti: — mik  '  mi^ 

and  horn,  carrier,  btaod,  tool  tunk. 

coaiitcr-lirake.     mud    KiiiinlH     and 

■nli-xkid  lir<-H.Cholc*ol44oth*r 

•tylaa.  rulor     iind  Bizca  in  the  fa- 

motjH  "Rnngar"  lin<'  of  bicycleH. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Sind  for  bis 
fraa  catuInK  and  pnrliculars  of  our 
f'aclory-dirrel-to-Iiidtr  marvelous 
ofTcr^  and  t'-nHB. 

TipCC  I-Hmn«.  Ilomn.  Whoi  In. 
I  iribw  Siindripn,  anil  partH  for 
•II   biry,|o'<— nt    hnlf   usual   iirirrn. 

SEND    NO    MONEY     but    tell   u:  _ 

•xoctly  what  you  ncoil.    Do  not  buy  until  vou 
Kctour  pn -(ii,  tormaand  thi'l)ig  KH1-)1-:  <  .ilalou 

MC  tk  W%    CYCLE   COMPANY 
t  M  U    D*pt.  A-W2  CHICAGO 


Print 


Mr.  Van  Dyke's  book.  Since  its  first 
publi<;ation,  in  1901,  the  book  has  passed 
througli  several  printings;  and  now  this 
iUiistrated  edition  comes  forth  in  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  popularity  of  a  work 
describing  a  region  not  supposedly'  popular. 

OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION 

Johnson,  Kmory  S.,  Ph.D.,  .Sc.D.,  and  Huebner, 
Grover  G.,  Ph.D.  Principles  of  Ocean  Transpor- 
tation. Illustrated  with  half-tones,  maps,  and  dia- 
grams. Pp.513.  New  York  and  London:  D.  .\ppleton 
&  Co.    $2.50  net.    PosUge  16  cents. 

In  this  the  latest  addition  to  "Apple- 
tons'  Railroad  Series,"  Dr.  Emory  K. 
Johnson  has  had  the  collaboration  of  Dr. 
Grover  G.  Huebner.  It  is  intended  for 
individual  study  or]  for  classroom  use. 
Until  its  appearance  there  was  no  single 
volume  to  which  the  college  student,  the 
steamship  man,  and  the  shipper  could 
turn  "for  a  description  of  ocean  carriers 
and  their  ser\nees,  an  account  of  ocean 
conferences,  an  explanation  of  ocean  rates 
and  fares,  and  a  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practises  of  government  aid 
and  regulation  of  ocean  shipping."  Sup- 
pljang  this  lack,  the  volume  would  seem 
indispensable  to  sereral  classes  of  i>ersons, 
especiallj'  at  this  time,  when  problems  of 
transportation  are  so  persist<^nt  and  the 
outreach  of  commerce  is  more  and  more 
extended.  Part  I  considers  the  ocean 
transportation  system,  and  gives  a  com- 
prehensive history'  of  ocean  carriers — 
the  sailing  vessel  and  the  steamship; 
classifies  and  describes  the  various  forms 
of  ocean  craft;  describes  the  several  ship 
canals  of  the  world;  and  treats  of  ocean 
ports  and  terminals.  The  range  of  its 
treatment  in  general  may  be  gathered 
from  this  particular  paragraph  under  the 
latter  head: 

"A  city  located  as  New  York  is,  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  and  also  o.n  a  large  river, 
has  the  most  favorable  location  possible. 
The  maritime  commerce  of  New  York, 
coastwise  and  foreign,  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  port  of  the  world.  The  traflfic 
territory  of  New  York  City  extends  west 
nearlj^  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  when  the 
city  is  connected  with  the  Great  Lakes  by 
a  waterway  that  will  accommodate  barges 
carrying  2,500  to  3,000  tons  of  cargo,  and 
is  thereby  given  better  facilities  for  inland 
navigation  than  those  now  possest  by 
Rotterdam  and  Haml)urg,  New  York  will 
be  able  to  take  far  greater  advantage, 
than  is  possible  under  present  conditions, 
of  the  develoi)ment  of  the  vast  inland 
tributary  territory." 

Part  II  covers  ocean  freight  ser^ice, 
pas.st>nger  and  mail  service,  express 
service  and  marine  insurance.  Part  111 
considers  the  organization  of  ocean 
carriers  and  their  relations  with  one 
another  and  the  public,  freight  -  rates, 
passenger-fares,  etc.;  and  Part  IV  deals 
fully  with  Federal  aid,  general  na\'iga- 
tiou  laws,  Fe(l(>ral  and  State  n>gulatiou, 
port  and  terminal  charges,  th(*  mercan- 
tile marine  policy  of  our  Gov«>rnment, 
the  condition  of  the  American  shipping 
industry,  and  the  entire  merchant  marin(> 
(luestion.  Under  these  ditTerent  captions 
a  \ast  amount  of  practical  inforniation  is 
afforded,  involving  the  commercial  wel- 
fare of  our  t>ntire  American  i)eople. 

THE  MAKING   OF  PHYSICIANS 

CalNit,  Kichani  <'.,  M.I>.  Tr.»inlnK  and  Rewards 
of  tlic  Pliyslelan.  I'p.  153.  I'hiludolphiajand  I^n- 
cloii:  .1.  H.  I-ippincoll  Com|>any.  1918.  $1.25  nt't. 
i'ostage,  10  ct'nls. 

In  this,  the  latest  addition  to  "Lippin- 
cott's  Training  S<>ries."  we  tind  the  wise 
conclusions  of  a  distinguished  physician 
who  inagnitie.-,  with  jusl«ice  his  calling.     He 


discusses  "The  Preparation  of  the  Phy- 
sician," "Helps  and  Hindrances  of  the 
Doctor's  Development,"  and  "The  Re- 
wards," in  a  maimer  that  must  profit  any 
young  man  who  proposes  to  study  medicine. 
The  book  should  serve  also  the  young  man 
who  would  succeed  along  other  hnes. 
Much  of  Dr.  Cabot's  wisdom  can  be  ap- 
pUed  to  every  line  of  effort  that  seeks  suc- 
cess. After  considering  "Conditions  of 
Failure  in  Practi.se,"  and  admitting, 
wisely,  that  "success  and  failure  are  not 
the  most  important  things  in  the  world," 
he  passes  to  "Factors  of  Success,"  and 
says: 

"I  remember  once  asking  an  old  prac 
titioner,  just  before  I  entered  practise,  how 
any  one  ever  got  any  patients.  HLs 
answer  has  been  very  widely  verified  in 
what  I  have  seen  of  medical  success.  He 
said:  'One  gets  more  patients  by  being 
faithful  to  the  few  one  has.' " 

Dr.  Cabot  is  frank  in  all  his  statements, 
and  gives  credit  for  good  in  many  things 
formerly  tabued  by  his  profession.  He  i.s 
equally  free  to  deny  credit,  when  credit 
is  not  deserved,  as  this  extract  will  show: 

"The  majority  of  Americans  who  have 
gone  to  Europe  in  recent  j^ears  for  general 
medical  improvement  have,  I  think,  wast^ni 
their  time.  A  good  many  have  told  me  so. 
Later  on,  after  one  has  been  in  practise 
some  time  and  has  come,  through  reading, 
to  know  some  special  point  on  which  the 
personal  contact  with  a  particular  man  in 
Europe  is  essential  (and  attainable)  as  a 
step  in  one's  growth — a  dash  across  the 
sea  for  a  few  weeks  is  sometimes  worth 
while.  But  no  more  of  the  months  and 
years  in  German  cUnics.  To-day  that  is 
waste  scientifically  and  sometimes  harmful 
in  other  ways.  To  witness,  without  pro- 
test, such  inhuman  and  brutal  treatment  of 
patients  as  is  common  in  German  clinics  is 
not,  I  believe,  innocuous  to  postgraduates. 
German  brutaUtj'  and  callousness  are  as 
notable  in  peace  as  they  are  in  war,  tho 
we  medical  men  have  said  all  too  httle 
about  them  in  the  past." 

Dr.  Cabot  magnifies  his  calling,  as  we 
have  said,  but  he  does  it  with  care  and 
with  admirable  spirit.  In  his  final  pages 
on  "Rewards,"  he  says: 

"If  there  is  any  power  that  a  doctor 
does  not  need  in  his  business  I  do  not  know 
it.  If  there  is  any  man  who  can  say  with 
earnestness  that  he  'counts  hothing  human 
foreign  to  him,'  then  surely  medicine  is  the 
job  for  him,  the  path  along  which  he  can 
find  the  goal  of  his  desire.  For  nothing 
human  is  foreign  to  the  work  of  a  doctor — 
not  the  lowest  or  the  highest  in  our  nature, 
not  the  best  or  the  worst,  the  most  realistic 
and  minute,  not  the  most  scientific  and 
modern,  not  the  most  elassicAl  and 
permanent." 

His  final  conclusions  ai'e  thus  declared: 

"The  deeper  and  more  permanent 
hungers  of  the  human  ra<'e,  to  search  for 
truth  and  to  spread  it,  to  love  and  serve 
our  fellows  and  to  know  God,  also  find  their 
natural  expression  and  development  in  the 
practise  of  medicine.  It  is  not  a  lucrative 
pui-suit.  It  brings  few  to  fame  and  n'nown. 
It  is  hard  work,  nev(>r  finish(>d  in  any  eight 
or  (ighteen  hours  a  day.  But  its  rt>wards, 
a,s  1  see  tlu>m,  are  beyond  those  of  anj  other 
profession." 


Oh,  You  Springtime! — Love,  as  Th*^ 
Commerrial  Appeal  reminds  us,  makes  the 
world  go  round.  And  when  a  fellow  has 
an  ingrowing  attack  ho  doesn't  give  a 
hoop-pol«>  wh(>ther  she's  going  round  ba^ik- 
ward  or  forward  as  long  a.s  he  can  swap 
a  dollar  box  of  candy  for  a  .111,000  smile. 
— Mocou  Doily  TvUgraph, 
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Your  Car  Should 
Have  Them 

STEADILY  and  surely 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are 
displacing  ordinary  tires  on  the 
cars  of  discerning  motorists. 

Steadily  and  surely  their  ad- 
\intages  in  mileage,  comfort 
and  freedom  from  trouble  are 
winning  new  and  enthusiastic 
friends. 

In  passenger  car  service,  in 
racing,  on  light  and  heavy 
trucks  and  as  airplane  equip- 
ment, they  enjoy  a  conspicu- 
ous leadership. 

Their  quality  makes  them 
higher-priced — and  better. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 

Thtre  art  20,000  Goodyear  Servite  Station 
Dealers  In  America,  all  pledied  to  help  Gtod- 
fear  uiers  care  properly  for  their  tires.  Now. 
above  all  times,  we  urge  tou  to  profit  by  this 
service,  which  means  extra  lire  mileage  and 
loti'er  lire  costs. 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


She  looks  fine,  Bill — 

but  how  about  that  trip  tomorrow?  ^' 

DON'T  worry  —  you'll  be  taking  my  dust  as  usual." 
"Nonsense!  Last  time  my  car  was  painted,  1 
couldn't  use  it  for  a  week.  You  and  the  Missus  better 
pack  in  with  us." 

"No  thanks!  1*11  be  sounding  my  horn  in  front  of 
your  house  at  9:30  sharp.  I'm  using  a  new  enamel  — 
'Murphy  Da-cote.'  It  isn't  exactly  new,  at  that,  for  over 
half  the  makers  of  fine  cars  use  Murphy  materials  for  fin- 
ish. On  account  of  the  war  and  labor  shortage,  Murphy 
has  put  up  a  line  of  quick,  easy,  reliable  enamels  with  which 
car  owners  can  paint  their  own  cars,  it  dries  overnight. " 
"Say!  that's  what  1  call  sensible  war-time  economy. 
You'll  save  fifty  dollars  and  have  practically  a  new  car. 
The  enamel  must  be  good  —  Murphy  leads  in  the  varnish 
trade.     Is  the  painting  hard  work?" 

"It's  fun  for  me.  This  is  the  first 
painting  job  I  ever  tackled,  but  1  seem 
to  be  getting  away  with  it.  This  en- 
amel flows  on  like  cream  —  doesn't 
leave  any  brush  marks." 

Da-cote  produces  a  glossy,  hard, 
elastic  finish  which  weather  exposure, 
road  grime,  grease  and  constant  wash- 
ing will  not  injure.     It  dries  overnight. 

Murphy  Da-cote  is  made  in  black  and 
wiiite   and   in  all   popular  colors. 

Every  can  of  Murphy  Da-cote  has  a  black  and  white  label 
with  a  broad  band  of  the  exact  shade  of  color  contained  in  the  can. 

The  label  shows  the  color. 

Write  for  our  unique  color  book,  which  shows  how  your 
car  will  look  with  different  colors.  Send  us  your  dealer's  name 
and  we  will  sec  that  you  arc  supplied. 

Murphy  Varnisli  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  Jr.,  PraldenI 
NEWARK.  N.  J.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Dougall  Varnish  Comparty,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Associate 


Murphy  Varniih  Co. 

Neworlt.  N.  J. 

Pleaie  send  me  your  color 
book. 


Name . . . . 
Addret*.. 
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TRADE      MARK. 


FIRST  AMERICAN  ARTILLERY-ACTION 
AS  SEEN  IN  THE  NIGHT  FROM 
A  TREE- TOP 


Motor  CaLi*  £i\8Linels 


I^IIOM  an  exceptional  vautage-point, 
as  he  describes  it,  Floyd  Gibbous,  the 
Amt'rican  war-  corresppndent,  witnessed 
the  tirst  American  concentrated  artillery- 
action  in  France.  The  point  chosen  as  their 
target  by  the  United  States  gunners  was  a 
part  of  the  German  lines  comprising  two 
small  salients.  With  au  orderly  acting  as 
his  guide  the  correspondent  left  the  head- 
quarters of  an  artillery  battalion  just 
before  midnight,  and  in  a.  dispatch  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  he  dates  "At  the 
Front  with  the  Guns,"  he  writes: 

Half  an  hour's  walk  and  O'Neil,  the 
guide,  led  me  off  the  road  into  a  darker 
tunnel  of  overlaced  boughs,  where  we 
walked  on  the  ties  of  the  narrow-g-age 
railroad  that  conveys  the.- heavy  shells 
from  the  road  to  the  gun's.  Wfe  *p&sed 
through  seri^eral  guu-pits  and  stopt  in 
front  of  a  huge  ahrisi  built,  entirely  above 
ground. 

Its  walls  and  roof  must  have  been 
between  five  and  se\en  feet  thick  and 
were  made  from  layers  of  logs,  sand-bags, 
railroad  iron,  and  slabs  of  concrete  reen- 
forced  with  steel.     It  looked  impenetrable. 

"Battery  commander's  headquarters," 
O'Xeil  said  to  me  as  we  entered  a  small, 
hot  room  lighted  by  two  oil-lamps  and  a 
candle.  Three  officers  were  working  on 
sheets  of  figiu-es  on  two  large  map-tables. 
Two  wooden  bunks,  one  above  the  other, 
and  two  posts  supporting  the  low  ceiling 
constituted  the  other  meager  contents  of 
the  room.  A  young  officer  looked  up  from 
his  work  and  O'Xeil  saluted  and  addrest 
him. 

"The  major  sent  me  up  with  this  cor- 
respondent. He  said  you  could  let  him 
go  wherever  he  coidd  see  the  fim,  and  that 
\ou  are  not  responsible  for  his  safety." 
O'Xeil  caught  tlft>  captain's  smile  at  the 
dosing  remark  and  withdrew.  Captain  H. 
showed  m(>  the  nuip. 

"Here  we  are,"  he  said,  indjcarting  a 
spot  with  his  linger,  "and  here's  what  we 
are  aiming  at  to-night.  There  are  two 
places  you  can  stay  to  see  the  fun.  You 
can  stay  in  this  shelter  and  hear  the 
sound  of  it,  or  you  can  go  up  a  little 
farther  front  to  this  i)oint  and  mount  the 
platform  in  our  observation<-tree. 

"In  this  t\hrl!i  you  are  safe  from  splint<^rs 
and  shrapnel,  but  a  direct  hit  would  wipe 
it  out.  In  the  tree  >  ou  are  exposed  to 
direct  hits  and  s{)linters  from  near-by 
btirsts,  l>ut  at  leasts  you  can  see  the  whole 
show.  It's  the  highest  point  around  here 
and  overlooks  (he  whole  .sector." 

I  sensed  that  the  caj)tain  exp(M*ted 
a  busy  evening  and  look(>d  forward  with 
no  joy  to  i)yssible  interference  from  a 
(juestioning  \  isitor,  .so  I  chose  the  tree. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "You  have  a 
helmet  and  gas-nuisk,  I  see.  Xow,  how's 
your  watch".'  Take  the  right  time  off  mine. 
We  have  just  synchronized  ours  with  head- 
quarters. 'Zero'  is  om>  o'clock.  You  had 
better  start  now." 

(^ailing  another  orderly — whom  Gibbons 

describes  only  as  "having  a  Gernuin  nanu'." 
— the  Captain  dismissed  them  and  returned 
to  his  tigures,  wliile  the  correspondent  and 


his  new  guide  made  their  way  through  a 
small  wood  to  a  group  of  men  standing  in 
the  dark  near  a  large  tree.  They  were 
observers,  signal  linemen,  and  runners. 
Gibbons  writes: 

I  inquired  who  were  to  be  my  comrades 
in  the  tree-top  and  three  presented  them- 
selves. One  said  his  name  was  Pat  Guahn, 
the  stH-oiid  gave  his  as  Peter  Griffin,  and 
the  third  acknowledged  Mike  Stanton.  1 
introduced  myself,  and  Grifhn  said,  "'l  see 
we  are  all  from  the  same  part  of  Italy." 

At  twenty  minutes  to  one  we  started  up 
the  tree,  mounting  by  rudely  constructed 
ladders  that  led  from  one  to  the  other  of 
the  four  rustic-fashioned  platforms.  We 
reached  the  top  breathless  and  with  no 
false  impressions  about  the  stability  of  our 
swaying  perch. 

The  tree-top  seemed  to  be  the  tallest  in 
the  forest  and  nothing  interfered  with  our 
forward  view.  The  platform  was  a  bit 
shaky,  and  Guahu  put  my  thought  to  words 
and  music  by  softly-  singing: 

Rock-a-by  baby,  in  the  tree-top. 
When  the  shell  comes  the  runners  all  flop. 
When  the  shell  busts,  goocl-by  to  our  station, 
We're  up  in  a  tree,  bound  for  damnation. 

The  compass  gives  us  north  and  we 
locate  in  the  darkness  the  approximate 
sweep  of  the  front  lines.  Guahn  is  looking 
for  the  flash  of  a  certain  German  gun,  and 
it  will  be  his  duty  to  keep  his  eyes  trained 
through  the  fork  of  a  certain  marked  twig 
within  arm's  reach. 

"If  she  speaks  we  want  to  know  it," 
Guahn  says.  "  1  can  see  her  from  here 
when  she  flashes,  and  there's  another 
man  who  can  see  her  from  another  place. 
You  see  we  get  an  intersection  of  angles 
on  her,  and  then  we  know  where  she  is 
just  as  tho  she  had  sent  her  address.  Two 
minutes  later  we  drop  a  card  on  her  and 
keep  her  warm." 

"Is  that  the  gun  from  Russia  we  heard 
about?"  Griffin  asked. 

"No,"  Guahn  replied.  "We  are  not 
looking  for  her  from  this  station.  Besides, 
she  isn'{  Russian.  She  was  made  by  the 
British,'  used  by  the  Russians,  and  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans  and  used  by  them 
against  Americans.  W^e  have  found  pieces 
of  her  shell,  and  they  all  have  an  English 
trade-mark  on  them.  She  fires  big  eight- 
inch  stuff." 

Quite  a  casual  conversation,  considering 
it  was  being  carried  on  in  a  swaying  tree- 
top  that  might  at  anj-  moment  be  sheared 
off  by  a  German  shell.  Now  and  then  the 
chatter  of  a  machine  gun  is  heard,  and  at 
intervals  a  star  shell  bursts,  is  suspended 
for  a  moment  in  the  air,  and  then  dies  away. 
All  is  quiet  in  the  tree-top  until  Gibbons 
looks  at  the  illuminated  face  of  his  watch 
and  finds  that  it  is  within  three  minutes  of 
"zero."  There  is  the  clank  of  the  breech 
of  one  of  the  near-by  guns  as  it  closes  on  a 
eheU,  and  then: 

Two  flashes  and  two  reports  —  the 
barest  distinguishable  interval — and  the 
black  horizon  belches  red.  From  extreme 
left  to  extreme  right  the  flattened  prosce- 
nium in  front  of  us  glows  with  the  ghastli- 
ness  of  the  Broecken. 

Waves  of  light  flush  the  dark  vault; 
above  like  the  night  sky  over  South 
Chicago's  blast  furnaces.  The  heavens 
reflect  the  glare.  The  flashes  range  in 
color  from  blinding  yellow  to  the  softest 
tints  of  pink.     They  seem  to  form  them- 
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Shoulders  of  Strength 
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More  Rubber  Where  It  Should  Be 

Tire  mileage  depends  largely  on  rubber  ^  distri- 
bution— not  how  much  rubber  goes  into  a  tirey  but 
where  it  is  distributed. 

By  means  of  a  special  patented  feature — Shoulders 
of  Strength — scientific  distribution  of  rubber  is  accom- 
plished in  Ajax  tires.  See  these  shoulders,  reinforcing 
both  sides  of  the  tread.  They  put  more  rubber  where 
it  should  be — give  Ajax  tires  more  tread  on  the  road. 
Friction  is  evenly  distributed  so  that  wear  cannot 
center  and  quickly  grind  through  to  the  fabric. 

A^IAX  ROAD  KING 

A  monarch  in  quality — a  democrat  in  service. 
With  its  mighty  Shoulders  of  Strength  and  heavy 
triangle  barbed  tread,  Ajax  Road  King  represents  the 
utmost  in  tire  value. 

Ajax  tires  are  97%  Owners'  Choice.  This  huge 
percentage  of  our  annual  output  is  chosen  by  individ- 
uals to  replace  tires  of  other  makes  that  came  with 
their  cars. 


MORIE 

DM  THE 
ROAD 


Ajax  tires  are  guaranteed    in    writing  5000 

Your  nearest  Ajeix  Tire  Supply  Depot  is 
quarters  for  all  Ajax  Tires, 
AJ£ix  Tubes,  and  real  ser- 
vice. Write  for  the  new 
booklet  "Ajax  Shoulders 
of  Strength." 


miles 

head- 


Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  City 
Factories  :  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Branches    in  Leading  Cities 


MORE 
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SHOULD  BE 
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Just  Think  Of  It 

MEN!  r 

Hand-Laid  Cord  Tires  /  > 
-?^r  l&ur  Bicycle  -  /  "  ' 


For  several  years  every 
Professional  and  Amateur 
World'sChampionshiphas 
been  won  on  Pye- Mussel- 
man  Cord  Tyres.    They  hold 
every  bicycle  World's  Rec- 
ord from  the  /  j  to  the  25- 
mile  distance.    All  the  6- 
Day  Races  since  1 9 1 5  have 
been  v/on  on  the3e  tires. 

Spencer.Kramer.GouU 
let,  Grenda  and  other 
Speed  Kings  wouldn't 
think  of  riding  any  other 
tire — and  now  you  can 
get  them  for  your  wheel, 
tool     Think  it  over! 

PYHJI^ELMI 


re OR D TYRE s^ 


The  Tires  the  Champion* 
Ride  Are  the  Tirea  for  You! 

No  bicyclist  who  once  rides  on  these 
tires  is  ever  satisfied  to  go  back  to  the 
old  style  fabric-body  tire. 

The  body  of  Pye-Musselman  Cords 
IS    composed    of    thousands    of    finely 

twigted.  pliant  cords  hand-laid  in  a  cushion  of 
pure  Para  rubber.  Ejttra  reinforcing  of  these 
cords  with  a  layer  of  fabric  makes  the  tire  tough 
as  hickory,  yet  fast  as  a  tempered  spring. 

They  can't  be  beat  anywhere.  The  very  fact 
that  racing  is  the  hardest  endurance  test  you  can 
give  a  tire  and  that  P-M  Cords  are  better  than  all 
others  on  the  track — is  the  very  reason  why  you 
should  have  them  on  your  wheel. 

See  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  show  you  the 
new  P-M  Cords  with  the  Stars  and  Bars  tread — 
the  patriotic  tread  that's  making  such  a  big  hit. 
Then  be  the  first  one  in  your  neighborhood  to 
get  them. 

Send  for  Champions' 
Record  Book 

containing  photo  reproductions  of  the  Speed 
Kings  in  riding  costume,  also  their  records  for 
all  distarices.  Book  also  contains  other  valuable 
information  for  bicyclists. 

Send  for  a  copy — -it's  FREE  I 

Indiana  Rubber  &  Insulated  Wire  Co. 
1028  Pye  Street  Jonesboro,  Indiana 


ALL  STAINS  REMOVED 


Toothwhite  Liquid 


i. .iMiy  applied 
.        ,        „     .  -  with  cotton  andis 

harmless.  Try  it.  I.iiiv.m  ticaltl.ful,  Ix-iiutiful   naturnl  col- 
or. Send  .•«)c,  Htami)sorroiiw,  forHpoiial  triiil  bottlo  today. 

Toothwhite  Laboratories.  Dept.  14.  ETantton.Giicafo 


FREE  Book  on  Birds 

^  Bird  Houses 

\VKITK    for   your    copy 
iDiliiy.        If    your    rrply 
r.M'-hff   mi.   i*nrly,  I  will  vticloao  ■ 
iM'siiliriil  hiril  rolor  plate. 

Ilnvo  you  over  known  tlic 
lili'a«iiri'  clfrivi'd  from  :i  col- 
oiivof  l'iiri)li-  MiirtiiiHi>  They 
will  rl^«r  your  Hhnilm.  tr*.flii  uxl 
Krtiiindn  or  nutnqiittii!!.  Th»>  hoiiKn 
llluiitr>t<-<l  imvor  fullt  U>  Bel  tho 
Martlnn.  A  rrmarlcalilu  value.  ^8 
apartiii»nt«,  82  In.  by  27  In.,  thla 
month  fur  tl2.00.    Therolaa 

Dodson  Bird  House 

r..r  i-vrrr  kin.l  ..r  l.lr.l  N..  ifr.mn.ta 
art'  qiitti.  r<.nt|'t.'t«'  wiOioul  llir  mnnu 
blnln.         Fiirnlnh     thrm     with     aar* 

n«»  bark  to  you  doaaon  aftar  aranon. 

illrart  th»  aiinB  birria  from  my  Vtrr  Book. 
JOSCPN    H.  DODSON.    fVu.    Ammmn     Auduhon    /taaoriolum 

730  Harrison  Avanu*.  KankakM.  III. 

r*Oi1»on'a  SiHtrrntr    Trap   au'tr.inu^if    ti>   r\H    Vftur    rommunilu  .»/ 


hom<«  ami  tliay   will  i 


l>.r 


I/...U   I" 


/v.. 


.selves  from  .stranpe  ooinhinations  of  greens 
and  mam  cs  and  laNendcrs. 

The  sharp,  .shattering  era.sh  of  the 
guns  reaches  our  ears  ahnost  on  the  instant. 
The  forest  shakes  and  our  tree-top  sways 
with  the  slam  of  the  heavies  elose  by. 
The  riven  air  A\himpers  from  the  husky 
whispering  of  the  rusliing  metal  bolts 
I)assing  above  us. 

"There's  whole  blacksmith  shops  sail- 
ing o\'er  our  head  on  the  way  to  Germany," 
Pat  Ouahn  speaks  in  my  ear.  "I  guess 
the  Dutchman  sure  knows  how  to  call  for 
help.  He  doesn't  care  for  that  first  wallop, 
and  he  thinks  he'd  like  about  half  a  million 
reserves  from  the  Russian  front." 

"That  darkness  out  in  No  Man's 
Land  don't  make  no  hit  with  him,  either," 
Stanton  contributes.  "He's  got  it  lit  up 
so  bright,  I'm  homesick  for  Broadway." 

"Listen  to  them  babies  busting,"  .says 
Griffin.  "I'm  betting  them  ground-hogs  is 
sure  hunting  their  holes  right  now  and  try- 
ing to  dig  clear  through  to  China." 

But  the  German  front  line  in  the  sector 
selected  for  the  concentration  is  not  the 
only  locality  that  is  receiving  unsolicited 
attention.  Enemj-  gun-positions  far  be- 
hind the  lines  are  being  jjlastered  with  high 
explosives  and  anesthetized  with  gas-shells. 

So  effective  is  the  American  artillery 
neutralization  of  the  Gennan  batteries 
that  it  is  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
minutes  before  the  first  enemy  gun  replies 
to  the  terrific  barrage.  And  tho  expected, 
the  German  coimter-barrago  fails  totally 
to  materialize. 

In  our  tree-top  we  wait  momentarily 
for  the  enemy's  counter-shelling,  but  the 
retaliation  does  not  develop.  When  oc- 
cupying an  expo.sed  position  the  suspense 
of  waiting  for  an  impending  blow  increases 
in  tenseness  as  tho  delay  continues  and  the 
expectations  remain  unrealized. 

Without  desiring  to  be  unreasonable, 
one  even  prays  for  the  sjjeedy  delivery 
of  the  blow  in  the  same  way  that  the  man 
with  aching  tooth  urges  the  dentist  to 
speed  up  and  have  it  over  with. 

"Why  don't  they  come  back  at  tis?" 
Griffin  asks.  "I've  had  myself  all  tuned 
up  for  the  last  twenty  minutes  to  have  a 
leg  torn  off  and  be  thankful.  I  hate  this 
waiting  stuff." 

"Keep  your  shirt  on,  Pete,"  Stanton 
remarks.  "Give  'em  a  chance  to  get  their 
breath  and  come  out  of  their  holes.  That 
barrage  drove  'em  down  a  couple  hundred 
feet  into  the  ground  and  they  haven't 
any  elevators  to  come  up  on.  W«>'11  hear 
from  'I'm  soon  ent)ugh." 

They  did,  liut  it  was  lilt  If  more  than  a 
whisper  compared  with  Avhat  the  Huns  were 
rec(>iving.  But  after  a  time,  through  the 
firing,  could  lie  heard  the  throaty  gurgling 
of  the  sirens.  The  gas-attack  was  on. 
The  aiobr  corr(>spond('nt  writes: 

'riic  alarm  started  on  our  right  and 
spretul  from  station  to  station  through  tli(> 
woods.  We  adJTisted  the  r(>si)iralors  and 
turned  our  nuiffied  faces  toward  the  firing 
line. 

"  Fvooks  like  the  i)arly  is  over,"  came 
th«'  muflled  reriuirk  from  th(>  masked  figure 
l)esi(le  me.  The  caniioiuiding  was  dying 
down  api)reciably.  The  blinking  Iin(>  of 
lights  in  front  of  us  grew  less. 

A  tcrrilic  iipwjird  blast  of  r(>d  and  green 
flames  from  tli(>  ground  close  to  our  tree 
reminded  us  that  one  h«>avy  still  remained 
under  firing  orders.  The  flash  .seen  t  hroiigh 
the  forest  revealed  in  iritri<'ate  tracings  the 
intertwining  limbs  ami  branches  of  the 
trees.      It    pri-scnted    I  lie   a|)|H'aran<-e  of  a 


spread  of  strong  black  lace  held  at  arm's 
length  in  front  of  a  glowing  grate. 

From  German  lines  an  increased  number 
of  flares  .shot  skyward,  and  as  cannon  craoks 
cea.sed,  save  for  isolated  lx)oms.  the  enemy 
ma<'hine  gims  could  be  heard  at  work, 
ri^<■ting  the  night  with  sprays  of  lead  and 
sounding  for  all  the  world  like  a  scourge  of 
hungry  \\  oodpeckers. 

"(lod  help  any  of  the  doughboys  that 
are  going  up  against  any  of  that  stuff," 
Griffin  observed  through  his  mask. 

"Don't  worrj-  about  oiu-  doughboys," 
Stanton  replied.  "They  are  all  safe  in 
their  trenches  now.  That's  most  likely  the 
reason  why  our  guns  were  ordered  to 
lay  off.  I  giiess  Fritzie  got  busy  with  his 
tyi)ewriters  too  late." 

I  descended  the  tree,  leaving  my  com- 
panions to  wait  for  the  orders  necessary 
for  their  departure.  Unfamiliar  with 
the  unmarked  paths  of  the  forest  and 
guided  only  as  to  general  directions,  I 
made  my  way  through  the  trees  some 
distance  in  search  of  the  road  back  from 
the  front. 

A  numljer  of  mud-  and  water-filled  shell- 
holes  interA-ened  to  make  the  exertion 
greater,  and  consequently  the  greater 
demand  upon  lungs  for  air.  After  flounder- 
ing several  kilometers  through  a  strange 
forest  with  a  gas-mask  on,  one  begins  to 
appreciate  the  temptation  that  comes  to 
tear  off  the  stifling  nose-bag  and  risk 
asphy.xiation  for  just  one  breath  of  fresh  air. 

A  babel  of  voices  in  the  darkness  to  one 
side  guided  me  to  log  huts,  where  I  learned 
from  a  sentry  that  the  gas  scare  had  just 
been  called  off.  Continuing  on  the  road, 
I  collided  head-on  in  the  darkness  with  a 
walking  horse.  Its  rider  .swore  and  so 
did  I,  with  slightly  the  advantage  over 
him  as  his  head  was  still  encased." 

I  told  him  the  gas-alarm  was  off  and  he 
tore  away  the  mask  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
I  left  him  whUe  he  was  removing  the 
horse's  gas-mask. 


HOW  CAREY  BLOCKED  THE  GERMAN 
BLOW  AT  AMIENS 


T  T  OW  Carey  stopt  the  gap  and 
-'■  -*-  blocked  the  German  rush  on  Amiens 
will  be  written  large  in  the  history-  of  the 
great  war. 

"Die  where  you  stand  rather  than  give 
way,"  was  the  call  of  .Joffre  to  his  French 
soldiers  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the 
Marne. 

Joffre  kiuw  the  Fn^nch.  They  did  not 
yield. 

"Every  })osition  must  be  held  to  the 
last  man." 

The.se  were  the  words  of  Field-Marshal 
Sir  Douglas  Ilaig  addrest  to  "^Ul  Ranks  of 
the  British  Army  in  France  and  Flanders" 
wlien  the  Germans  were  lumnding  the 
British  lines  in  an  effort  to  separate  the 
French  from  the  British  forces  and  rush 
on  to  the  Channel  ports. 

.\nd  Haig  knows  his  British  as  Joffre 
knew  the  French,  knows  they  will  battle  to 
the  end  with  their  backs  against  a  wall. 
And  that  bulldog  spirit  that  has  ever 
marktul  tlu>m  as  figliling  men  was  never 
b»>tter  exem])litied  than  by  Brigadier- 
General  Sandemau  Carej-,  who  blocked  the 
way  to  Amiens  in  the  earlj-  daj-.s  of  the 
fighting  on  the  Somme. 

It   was  on    the   sixth   day   of   the   great 
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SomebodjT  is  mistaken 

If  all  tires  are  called  ^'best*' — how 
are    you    going    to    choose   yours  ? 


WHEN  each  offifty  different  tire  man- 
ufacturers claims  that  his  is  "the 
best  tire  on  earth," — somebody 
surely  is  mistaken. 

As  a  matter  ot  tact,  there  are  a  number 
of  pretty  fairly  good  tires  manufactured  and 
some  are  better  than  others. 

The  user  of  the  tire,  and  not  the  manu- 
facturer, is  the  one  to  decide  which  of  the 
manv  has  given  him  lowest  cost  per  mile. 

There  are  some  thousands  of  satisfied 
users  of  Sterling  Tires — users  w  hose  expe- 
rience has  proven  af  least  for  them  that 
Sterlings  are  best. 

From  this  we  deduce  that  there  are  some 
additional  thousands  who,  if  they  tried  out 
Sterling  Tires,  would  have  the  same  expe- 
rience and  the  same  opinion. 

As  tire  manufacturers  go,  we  are  a  com- 
paratively small  concern — we  do  not  aspire 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  either  this 
year  or  in  any  future  y^ar.  During  1918  we 
shall  make  about  250,000  Sterling  Tires, 
and  one-third  of  these  are  already  sold,  most 
of  them  to  people  who  have  used  Sterling 
Tires  in  the  past  and  therefore  know  exactly 
what  they  are  buying. 

What  one  user  says 

Recently  we  were  privileged  to  see  a 
letter  written  by  one  of  our  customers  who 
operates  over  600  cars,  in  which  he  said: 
««We  do  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  in 

saying  to  you  that  in  all  our  dealings  with 

the  Sterling  Tire  Corporation  we  find  them 

entirely  fairminded,  just,  and   ever   anxious 

to  co-operate  with  us  in  every  possible  way. 

As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  their  policv  to  one 

and  all.     The  Sterling  Tires  being  furnished 

to   this   company    are    strictly    hand-made. 

Having  conducted  exhaustive  tests  with  tires 

of  divers  makes,  we  are  in  a  position  to  state 

most  authoritatively  that  Sterling  Tires  are 

filling  our   requirements    better   and    giving 

complete    satisfaction.      We    know    that    a 


6,000  mile  Sterling  Tire,  inflated  with  suffi- 
cient air  and  used  under  proper  conditions, 
will  give  more  than  its  guaranteed  mileage." 

Other  users  of  Sterling  Tires  say  pretty 
much  the  same  thing.  Continuous,  year- 
after-year  performance  on  fleets  of  from  6  to 
600  business  cars  is  evidence  that  Sterling 
Tires  are  at  least  good,  honest,  serviceable 
tires.  They  may  or  may  not  be  the  "best 
on  earth,"  biit  they  surely  give  their  users 
high  mileage  at  low  cost. 

Saving  mileage 
from  the  scrap-heap 

We  have  put  most  of'our  selling  effort  on 
concerns  which  use  cars  for  business  purposes. 
As  we  have  learned  the  requirements  for 
such  service,  we  have  from  time  to  time 
modified  and  improved  our  tires.  They  are 
built  to  withstand  the  strain  of  heavy  service. 

The  Sterling  Tire  of  any  stated  size  will 
almost  invariably  be  found  larger  and  heavier 
than  that  same  stated  size  in  other  makes. 
The  quality  and  quantity  of  material  used 
and  the  care  at  every  stage  of  the  production, 
make  a  tire  which  will  sturdily  withstand 
the  attrition  and  the  bumps  of  the  road,  will 
not  puncture  easily,  and,  if  punctured,  cut, 
or  otherwise  damaged,  can  be  repaired  so 
that  it  is  usually,  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
good  as  new. 

Millions  of  miles  are  yearly  thrown  on 
the  scrap-heap  because  all  tires  are  not  built 
on  this  principle. 


TO 


THOSE  WHO  WATCH 
COST-PER-MILE: 


RUBBER  and  cotton  are  essentially  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  every  pound  of  both  that 
is  used  in  tire  constniction  this  year  should  he 
used  in  such  a  way  as  will  insure  full  mileage 
service  for  each  ounce  of  it. 

We  very  much  desire  to  sell  oiie  complete 
set  of  Sterling's  to  concerns  which  operate  a 
number  of  business  cars,  and  which  keep  accu- 
rate cost-per-miie  records.  We  are  satisfied  to 
rest  our  hopes  for  future  business  on  the  per- 
formance of  this  single  set  of  tires. 

Please  address  the  nearest  branch  or'write  the 
home  office  for  the  name  of  a  conve- 
nient dealer. 


c^ 


STERLING    TIRE    CORPORATION 

(Established    1908) 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey  * 

Export  Department:  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York 

TODEA.LERS: 

Th»r„;    ..fi^f  •  •       ui  wn'cn  we  maintain  branches,  we  are  prepared  to  make 

,...         -n  least  one  man  m  every  sizeabc  town  a  proposition  for  exclusive  representation  of  Sterling 

\Mio  Will  agree  with  the  Sterling  spirit  and  SterluiK  Tires  and  Tubes. 

^I'/Ja?"!*''"?^"  '^°  ^  satisfactory  and  agreeable  Our  years  of  direct  retail  selling  have  Riven  us  a 

system  which  we  know  will  be  valuable  to  our  dealers. 
Please  address  the  home  office. 


business,  increasing  year  by  year,  as  Sterling  qualitv 
proves  itself.     To  <uch  (lealpr-;.  out'^i'le  of  the  c'tip-.- 


The  Vacuum-Bar  Tread  is  a  scientific 
non-skid  that  really  holds.  It  is  exclu- 
sively STERLING — patented.  Ordi- 
narily the  non-skid  feature  will  last 
through  the  guaranteed  mileage. 


We  own    and    operate   direct    factory 
sales  branches  in  the  foUoving  cities: 
ALBANY,  N.  Y.  53  Central  Avenue 

BALTIMORE,  Md.        1705  N.  Charles  Street 
BOSTON,  Mass.  205  Clarendon  Street 

BRIDGEPORT,   Conn.  340  Fairfield  Avenue 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.     53  Rogers  Avenue 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  210  Franklin  Street 

CHICAGO,  111.  3031  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

CINCINNATI,  Ohio      1302  Race  Street 
CLEVELAND,  Ohio       5018  Euclid  Avenue 
DETROIT,  Mich.  940  Woodward  Avenue 

HACKENSACK,  N.J.  Main  and  Passaic  Sts. 
HARTFORD,  Conn.      286  Main  Street 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.    2982  Hudson  Blvd. 
NEWARK,  N.  J.  38  William  Street 

NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.    232  Crown  Street 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.     234  West  55th  Street 
PATERSON,  N.  J.         53  Ward  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.  1238  Spring  Garden  St. 
PITTSBURGH,  Pa.       i;4o  N.  Craig  Street 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.    234  Broad  Street 
READING,  Pa.  104-106  N.  5th  Street 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.    <;65  East  Main  Street 
RUTHERFORD,  N.J.  Maple  St.  and  Erie  Ave. 
SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.  336  Bridge  Street 
ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.  2824A  Locust  Street 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  518  South  Clinton  St. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.1621  14th  St.  N.  W. 
WORCESTER,  M.iss.     32  Shrewsbury  Street 

I    Sterling  Tire  Corporation  i 

'    Gentlemen:  i 

;  I 

I  I  would  like  to  receive  full  | 

I  data  on    Sterling   Tires.  | 

I  My  tire  size  is : 

.     Name * 

I     Address • 

I  ! 

L-^jl _| 


Tires  <$> 

^^^  ^^^^  TRADE  XXmARI 


FABRIC   TYPES 
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"Attractive  Walls  and  Ceilings 
Add  So  Much  to  Every  Home!" 

IF  you  want  yours  to  be  a  home  where  contentment  dwells,  you  must  choose  v 

carefully  the  finishing  for  the  walls  and  ceilings.     Whether  it  be  a  pretentious 
city  dwelling  or  a  modest  summer  cottage,  your  home  will  reflect  quiet  refinement, 
artistic  taste  and  permanence  if  you  use  Cornell- Wood-Board.     This  ideal  interior 
finishing  material  makes  it  possible,  both  in  new  building  and  in  repair  work,  to  have 
the  most  distinctive  decorative  effects.     And  yet  its  use  patriotically  conserves  time, 
labor  and  materials.     It  is  convenient,  durable  and  economical. 


Excels  for  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions 
Repairs,  Alterations  or  New  Work 


Cornell -Wood -Board  is  ideally  adapted  for 
the  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions  of  Resi- 
dences, Farm  Houses,  Stores,  Offices,  Sales- 
rooms, Churches,  Theatres,  Garages,  Dairy 
Bams,  Tool  Sheds,  etc.  Millions  of  square 
feet  are  being  extensively  used  to  solve  the 
housing  problems  of  Ship  Yards,  Munition  and 
Ordnance  Plants,  Industrial  Organizations  and 
Farming  Communities  everywhere. 


A   resistant   of  fire  and   moisture,  Comell- 
Wood-Board  will   not  warp,  crack,    chip  or 
buckle.        It    comes    in    convenient    sized 
panels  and  nails  right  over  the  old  wall  or        'SC;^' 
direct  to  the  framework.  You  can  do  the 
work  yourself,  if  you  choose.  Easily  and 
quickly    put    up,    Comell-Wood-Board 
lends  an  individuality  wherever  it  is  used 


(ierinan  ofifensive  that  Carey  filled  the  gap 
that  for  a  time  offered  to  the  Teuton  forces 
an  easy  opi)ortunity  to  strike  a  fatal  blow. 
With  a  scratch  force  of  trench  laborers, 
electricians,  a  few  students  from  a  military 
school,  and  a  small  party  of  American 
engineers,  hastily  organized,  he  held  the 
Germans  back  until  the  danger  was  past. 

Opportunity  came  to  Carey  after  years 
of  preparation,  and  he  pro\ed  himself 
equal  to  the  emergency*.  Says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times  in  de- 
scribing the  splendid  achievement  that 
called  for  high  tril)ute  from  Lloyd  George: 

An  old  regular  ofliecr,  sprung  from  a 
well-known  Guernsey  family,  he  com- 
manded a  battery  -of  field  arliller\'  in  the 
South  African  war.  ,  lii.  the  present  war 
he  had  wo^l  a  Commander.ship  of  the 
Bath  before  "his  :Xet5ent  feat,  and  been 
j)roiHot*'d  to  be  a  brigadi^,  but  he  was 
only  an  artilTery  general,  ifnd  he  had  no 
reason  tb  hopfe  for ,  ^  opportunity  of 
sjjecially  distingui^ng  himself. 

His  chance  came  suddenlj'  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  German  offensive.  The  enemy 
had  entered  Albert  and  Roye  and  were 
advancing  rapidly  along  the  Somme 
River.  The  weak  spot  in  the  British 
front,  from  nfefC^ailly-Laurette  to  the  little 
stream,  called  the  Luce  Ki\'er,  was  right 
ahead  of  them,  but  no  troops  could  be 
found  at  the  moment  to  reenforce  it. 
Only  some  details  and  odds  and  ends  of  the 
\arious  supply  forces  were  within  reach 
and  never  had  a  British  Army  greater 
i-ause  to  bless  the  efficiency  of  its  flying-men 
than  when  they  beat  off  the  hostile  scouts 
and  prevented  them  from  discovering  it. 

Somehow  such  men  in  khaki  as  these 
were  must  be  collected.  Somehow  they 
must  be  organized  into  a  fighting  unit 
and  thrown  into  the  breach,  and  some- 
liow  they  must  hold  on,  and  keep  the 
(iiemy  back  until  they  could  be  relieved. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  March 
20  orders  came  to  General  Carey.  He 
must  leave  his  guns,  conjure  up*  a  force 
of  infantry  from  the  waste  around  him, 
and  hold  on.  He  went  to  work  at  once, 
and  by  use  of  the  telephone,  by  messen- 
ger, by  flag  signals,  he  rounded  tip  every 
available  man. 

First  there  were  labor  battalions  of 
.sturdy  middle-aged  men,  the  despair  of 
the  military  martinet,  but  strong  as 
oxen  and  mighty  l)ruisers  at  close  quar- 
ters. An  infantry  training-school  near 
by  provided  some  members  of  the  fight- 
ing force,  and  machine  gunners,  electri- 
cians, and  signalers  were  quite  ready  to 
take  to  the  rifle  again.  Royal  engineers, 
field  companies,  and  last,  but  b}'  no  means 
least,  a  party  of  American  engineers  were 
thrown  into  the  line. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  next  daj-  before 
Carey  had  succeeded  in  getting  together 
any  considerable  number  of  men,  but  by 
afternoon  he  had  shaped  them  into  a  scrub 
force  and  selected  the  position  they  must 
hold.     Says  the  Times  correspondent: 

For  a  time  he  had  some  guns,  but 
these  were  hurried  away  to  another  point 
that  was  even  more  seriously  threatened. 
He  had  fifty  cavalrymen  to  do  a  little 
scouting,  but  in  the  main  he  had  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  sheer  grit  of  his 
scratch  force  who  lay  in  their  shallow 
trenches,  firing  almost  pointblank  at  the 
gray    hordes    of    Germans,    and   at   every 


moment  of  res|)ite  seized  their  shovels  to 
improve  their  shelters. 

For  nearly  six  dajs  they  stuck  to  it, 
and,  as  Lloyd  George  said,  "they  held 
the  German  i\Tmy  and  closed  that  gap 
on  the  way  to  Amiens." 

After  a  time  they  got  some  artillery 
behind  them  and  things  were  easier, 
but  at  first  it  was  just  a  ding-dong  fight, 
with  soldiers  taking  orders  from  strange 
officers,  officers  learning  the  ground  l)y 
having  to  defend  it,  and  every  man,  from 
enlisted  man  to  brigadier,  jumping  at  each 
job  as  it  came  along  and  putting  it  through 
with  all  his  might. 

During  all  those  six  days  General  Carey 
was  the  life  and  inspiration  of  the  entire 
force.  Careless  of  -danger,  he  rode  along 
the  hastily  entrenched  line  giving  an  order 
here  and  shouting  Avords  of  encourage- 
ment there  to  his  weary  and  hard-prest 
men. 

His    staff    was    as    hastilj^    recruited    as.- 
his  men.     He  had  no  knowledge  of  how 
long    he    must    hold    out.     He    was    not 
even    certain    of   getting   supplies   of    am- 
munition and  provisions. 

All  he  had  to  do  was  to  hang  on,  and 
hang  on  he  did  against  an  almost  endless 
series  of  formidable  attacks.  He  never 
lost  heart  nor  wavered,  and  so  the  Germans 
are  still  outside  of  Amiens. 
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LIVING   IN   WAR-SWOLLEN   WASHING- 
TON  IS  A  SERIOUS  PROBLEM 


WAR-SWOLLEN  Washington  hasn't 
room  to  stretch. 
Normally  a  pleasant,  overgrown  village 
of  about  350,000  population,  she  has 
grown  into  a  congested  city  of  more  than 
400,000  without  adding  to  her  physical 
girth.  In  fact,  she  is  bubbling  over  into 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  People  are  living 
as  best  they  can  in  hall  bedrooms  and  eat- 
ing at  hurry-up  lunch  places.  And  inci- 
dentally they  are  paying  exorbitantlj-  for 
the  privilege  of  existence  with  public 
iitility  costs  shooting  skvAS'^ard.  A  writer  in 
the  New  York  Globe  saj's  of  the  situation: 

Efficiency  in  such  quarters  is  impossi- 
ble. Congress  never  took  Washington  \ery 
seriously,  and  now  the  nation  must  i)ay 
the  penalty.  There  are  two  street-car 
systems,  paralleling  each  other's  lines 
around  to  the  centers  Avhere  the  best  traffic 
originates,  giving  bad  distribution,  and  at 
present  utterly  inadequate  service. 

After  years  of  scandalously  bad  railroad 
terminal  service.  Congress  a  few  years  ago 
went  into  partnership  with  the  roads  and 
provided  a  union  passenger-station  so  big 
that  a  baseball  game  could  have  been 
played  in  its  concourse  Avithout  disturbing 
business.  Noav  it  is  too  small;  a  dozen 
long  lines  of  j)eople  await  their  turns  at  the 
ti<'k<t  windoAvs  to  receive  assurance  that 
all  lower  berths  Avere  sold  yesterday  and 
the  only  chance  for  an  upper  is  that  some- 
body may  cancel  a  reservation. 

Rents  are  higher  than  the  W'oolworth 
Building,  and  a  single  room  often  costs 
nearly  as  much  as  the  monthly  rental  of  the 
whole  house  four  years  ago. 

Some  months  ago  the  gas  companies 
asked  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
permission  to  raise  the  price.  On  a 
showing  of  increased  costs  of  labor  and 
materials  they  were  authorized  to  advance 
it  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  cents  a 
thousand. 

That    looked    promising,    and    the    tele- 
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AUSTIN 


STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 
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'  CoticseiE  rooMOMtOMi  — 


<1Z-O'0uT   To  OOT 


Cross-section  of  No.  4  Standard.     Bays  are  20  x  30.  clearance  13  ft. 


Showing  No.  4  Standard  in  course  of  construction.      Note  that  bottom  chords  of  all  trusses  form  a  straight  line  that  atford  a  level  suspension  for  shaft-hangers. 


,    lumi;.  -  )   ih,  >    ..I!.    1.^ 


|H  i.iuii^.     liiiili   1..1   >.  >,  1^.   M, 


I  hiladclphia. 


AUSTIN 
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STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 


60  working-days  iromAh^  date  of  your 
order  The  Austin  Company  will  deliver 
under  a  penalty-and-bonus  contract,  any 
reasonable  amount  of  Standard  No.  4 — 
a  complete  building,  broom-clean  ready 
for  useful  occupancy. 

This  Austin  type  of  saw-tooth  building  is  useful 
for  many  purposes  because  it  permits  practically 
unlimited  expansion  in  either  direction  with  a 
proportionate  increase  in  daylight  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  area. 

Austin  No.  4  Standard  Factory-Building  is  fur- 
nished in  any  number  of  bays  30x20  ft.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  size  of  this  well-lighted  and  venti- 
lated building. 

The  illustrations  opposite  show  this  type  of  Austin 
Standard  Factory-Building  from  cross-section  to 
completed  interior. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  the  Austin  Book 
of  Buildings^  a  copy  of  which  will  be  quickly  sent 
upon  request.  For  quick  action,  however,  use  the 
long-distance  telephone,  or  telegraph.  Austin  speed 
begins  with  the  first  conference. 

Brief  Specifications  for  No.  4  Standard 


Concrete  Foundations 

Brick  Side-Walls 

Structural-Steel  Frame 

Steel-Sash 

Factory- Ribbed  Glass 

Two  Coats  of  White  Paint 

Sash  Operators 


Concrete  Floor,  or  Wood  or 
Asphalt  Block  (as  desired) 

2"x6"  Wood  Roof  on  6"xl2" 
Yellow  Pine  Purlins,  or 
Gypsum  or  Cement  Tile  on 
Steel  Purlins  (as  desired) 

4- Ply  Tar  and  Gravel  Roof 


THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders       ^"^^^ 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Austin  Motto  is,  "Results,  not 
Excuses."  The  Austin  Record  to  date 
is  120,000  square  feet  on  one  job  in 
30  working-days;  540,000  square  feet 
— more  than  one  mile  cf  building — on 
the  same  job  in  55  calendar  days. 


16112  Euclid  Ave.,  Eddy  4500 

217  Broadway,  Barclay  8886 

Bulletin  BIdg.,  Spruce  1291 


T  H  F 

AUSTIN  METHOD 


CLEVELAND 
NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHL\ 
W.ASHINGTON 

1313  H  Street.  N.  \V.,  Franklin  6420 
DETROIT  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Cherry  4466 

PITTSBURGH         493  Union  Arcade,  Grant  6071 
I.XDIANAPOLIS  Merchants  Bank  BIdg..  M.  6428 
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|)hono  company  askt-d  leave  to  increase 
its  rates.  It  told  its  trouble  to  the  com- 
mission, and  seemed  to  have  made  a  good 
<'ase,  proving  that  it  was  losing  money  and 
could  not  possibly  give  the  necessary  in- 
crease of  service  without  facing  bankruptcy. 
But  just  before  the  hearing  ended  Post- 
master-General Burleson  sent  an  emissary 
to  tell  th(!  commission  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  over  the  telephone  system 
he  would  i)rovide  the  necessary  additional 
service,  pay  Hxt  charges,  and  continue 
j)resent  wages.  That  gummed*  the  tele- 
l)hone  game,  and  the  town  is  still  hanging 
on  to  the  wires,  racking  its  brain  for  new 
things  to  say  to  central  that  will  be  amply 
cutting  without  violating  the  law. 

The  street-car  lini's  have  tried  all  the 
schemes  of  skipping  stops,  extra  service 
at  rush  hours,  and  the  like,  only  to  find 
the  congestion  steadily  growing  worse. 
Legislation  has  been  j)roi)osed  to  have  the 
Government  tak(*  o\er  the  lines  as  a  war- 
measur(>  and  operate  them  in  the  public 
interest  approximately  as  the  steam- 
railroads  were  handled.  This  prodded  the 
companies  to  action,  and  they  have  finally 
named  a  joint  committee  to  consider  a 
plan  of  consolidation.  It  -would  improve 
conditions,  at  least  temporarily,  providing 
universal  transfers,  which  the  town  never 
has  ha<l.  and  making  unified  management 
possible. 

But  these  measures,  tho  useful,  would 
not  give  i)ermanent  relief.  There  must  be 
more  track-mileage  and  more  cars.  It  is 
useless  to  discuss  new  tracks.  Rails  are 
not  to  be  had.  It  isn't  a  question  of 
money.  Golden  rails  couldn't  be  exchanged 
for  steel  ones  at  present.  So  the  town 
walks  when  it  can't  get  standing-room, 
gets  to  the  otfice  late,  and  finds  itself 
in  a  worse  scrape  with  every  passing 
month. 

Housing,  however,  is  the  imminent 
problem.  A  little  temporary  relief  was 
afiforded  the  past  winter  because  many 
people  rented  their  homes  at  fabulous 
rates  to  the  dollar-a-jear  patriots  and 
other  kinds,  and  went  to  California  or 
Florida  for  the  season.  These  fancy  rentals 
aroused  the  ire  of  Congress,  and  legis- 
lation was  introduced  to  penalize  rental 
profiteering  by  fixing  prices. 

The  mere  threat  of  it  had  the  usual 
effect;  the  veneral)le  and  trustworthy 
firm  of  supply  and  demand  protested 
that  its  system  was  being  disorganized. 
The  people  who  had  been  able  to  live  at 
Palm  Beach  on  the  rentals  of  the  Wash- 
ington houses  announced  that,  if  their 
rents  were  carved  to  a  legitimate  basis, 
they  would  have  to  come  home  and  live 
in  their  houses.  Temporary  tenants  were 
given  notice,  and  the  place  is  full  of 
inilliomiires  .s«;eking  where  they  may  lay 
their  heads. 

Congress  is  busy  with  the  problem  of 
housing  the  workers.  Legislation  is  pro- 
posed l)y  which  *<>(),(XK).(KK)  will  l>e 
appropriated  for  tliis  i)ur[)<)sc,  and  SIO,- 
(HK),(KK)  of  it  is  to  be  ai)i)lied  to  the 
situation  in  Washington.      The  ^lohr  says: 

Part  of  the  s<'hetne  is  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  comnumdeer  laiui 
and  buildings.  This  legislation  has  already 
passed  the  Mouse  an<I  will  pretty  certainly 
become  law.  It  is  proposed  not  to  buy  any 
land  for  the  temporary  (juarters,  but  to 
erwt  fireproof  sanitary  eoncret*'  build- 
ings in  parks  and  public  places.  On  this 
plan  it  is  calculated  that  living  {juarters 
can  be  provided  at  an  investment  of  $M'K) 
p»>r  i)er8on.     There  will  be  public  kitchens 


and  dining-rooms  for  each  block  of  such 
structures. 

The  program  is  to  rip  out  the  structures 
when  the  need  for  them  shall  ha\e  ceased. 
But  Washingtonians,  fearful  of  the  delays 
in  accomplishing  sucli  things,  tremble  at 
the  thought  of  their  splendid  j)arks  and 
wonderful  Mall  being  disfigured  for  a 
generation  by  these  concrete  piles — and 
I)erhaps  never  really  restored.  In  fact,  a 
crisis  has  l)een  reached  in  the  career  of  the 
National  City  Beautiful. 

There  are  numerous  cases  of  peoi)le 
coming  to  Washington  to  work  for  the 
Government  who,  unable  to  get  living 
quart(>rs  or  unable  to  stand  the  cost 
within  their  rigidly  fixt  salaries,  have 
resigned  and  gone  back  home.  It  hapi)ens 
that  a  good  many  people  who  are  not 
millionaries  are  experts  in  particular 
directions,  and  the  Government  needs  their 
help,  but  they  can't  serve  imless  they  have 
roofs  over  their  heads  and  occasional 
meals. 

Right  here  let  a  word  be  said  for  the 
despised  bureaucrats,  the  chief  clerks  of 
departments,  the  petty  tyrants  who  are 
presumed  to  know  nothing  except  ma- 
nipulation of  red  tape.  These  veterans  of 
the  service  early  realized  the  troubles 
ahead.  They  got  the  municipal  government 
to  cooperate  with  them  in  organizing  to 
house  the  new  employees.  The  Presi- 
dent was  induced  to  set  aside  a  small  sum 
— he  started  with  $1,800 — to  operate  a 
central  rooming  agencj-.  The  bureaucrats 
managed  the  thing.  About  the  same 
time  an  efficiency  expert  got  $25,000  to 
make  a  survey  and  scientifically  plan  a 
similar  work  on  a  permanent  basis. 

It  has  to  be  reported  that  when  the 
efficiency  folk  had  spent  their  $25,000 
they  had  placed  just  212  people  in  living 
quarters.  When  the  bureaucrat  outfit 
had  spent  its  $1,800  it  got  $900  more,  and 
Avhen,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  the  $2,700 
was  gone  the  records  showed  that  2,762 
people  had  been  provided  with  abodes. 

Incidentally,  W^ashington  is  full  of 
similar  illustrations  of  the  comparative 
workings  of  bureaucracy  and  scientific 
efficiency. 

Social  aspirations  and  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  aristocratic  "Northwest"  are 
proving  something  of  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  sohing  of  the  problem.  The 
Clobc  says: 

A  continuous  canvass  of  the  city  is 
carri<>d  on  by  the  housing  committees  work- 
ing under  the  District  of  (\)lumbia  Council 
of  Defense.  Uooms  are  list«'d,  directories 
kept,  and  applicants  care<l  for  just  as  fast  as 
j)ossible.  One  chief  difficulty  is  the 
unanimous  determination  to  live  in  the 
sacred  northwest  section.  As  soon  as  a 
newconuT  gets  off  the  train  he  or  she  is 
told  that  "  Really,  nobody  thaC  is  any- 
body lives  anywhere  exc(>pt  in  the  North- 
west, so  you  must  be  there  or  soeiety'll 
never  see  you."  He  or  .she— especially  she 
—promptly  looks  up  the  geographic 
liniilations  of  th<'  Northwest,  and  decides 
that  nowhere  «'lse  will  do.  So  to-day  there 
are  list«>d  souu-  four  thousand  rooms  that 
nobody  will  ha\'e  because  they  are  outside 
the  |)ale. 

Hut  that  number  of  rooms  will  not  be  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  The  rat^'  of  ex- 
])ansion  in  department  staffs  is  appalling, 
lietween  now  and  .June  ;{0  at  least  12,(KK) 
more  clerks  must  be  brought  here,  .set  at 
work,  and  housed.  That  nu'ans  i)erhai)s 
2(),()(K)  additional  to  population.  Between 
June  ;}()  and  December  M  another  2().(HM) 


clerks  will  come,  adding  at  feast  o5.00(J 
to  the  town.  In  addition,  the  casuals — 
contract-seekers,  people  with  little  schemes, 
grafters,  folk  who  know  how  to  end  the 
war  at  once,  persons  who  must  see  the 
I^resident  and  .set  him  right — these  multiply 
in  greater  ratio  than  the  mere  workers. 


GERALVjVY    using    SUBSTITUTES  FOR 
"THE  MAKIN'S" 


AN  interesting  side-light  upon  condi- 
tions in  Germany,  as  well  as  a  sug- 
gestion of  peace  aroused  by  the  Russian 
failure,  is  given  in  an  article  in  the  Berliner 
TagebloU,  by  Prof.  Udo  Dammer,  cus- 
todian of  the  botanical  gardens  in  Berlin, 
who  writes: 

The  order  of  the  Bundesrath  to  the 
effect  that  use  must  be  made  of  the  leaves 
of  beech  and  chicory  as  a  substitute  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  has  raised  the 
question  why  people  use  as  a  substitute  for 
tobacco  the  leaves  of  hops,  chicorj-,  and 
cherry,  and  no  other.  The  question  mis- 
apprehends the  fact,  since,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  other  leaves  are  used.  Indeed,  in  a 
law  passed  as  long  ago  as  July  16,  1879, 
cherry-  and  rose-leaAes  are  especially 
named.  Ah-eady  in  use,  also,  are  the  leaves 
of  beets,  sorrel,  potato,  rhubarb,  and  colts- 
foot, while  Orientals  mix  with  their  tobacco 
the  leaves  of  henbane,  thorn-apple,  and 
deadly  night-shade.  It  is  hardly  neeessarj- 
to  mention  that  in  the  Orient  the  smoking 
of  hashish  is  very  common.  Recently  the 
lea\es  of  beech-,  birch-,  and  linden-trees 
have  been  ruimed  as  substitutes  for  tobacco. 
The  number  of  species  of  leaves  related  in 
character  to  these  could  be  almost  in- 
definitely extended.  The  leaves  of  the  tea- 
plant  make  an  especially  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  tobacco,  but  unfortunately  tea 
is  now  very  rare  in  Germany.  In  Russia 
I  learned  to  smoke  also  turf  moss,  but  God 
forbid  that  we  shoidd  be  reduced  to  use 
this.  Its  smell,  to  speak  euphemistically, 
is  so  frightful  that  the  western  European 
nose  can  hardly  endure  it. 

The  leaves  that  have  been  mentioned 
above  smoke  up  in  slow  combustion,  with 
a  not  unpleasant  effect.  But  the  smoker 
of  tobacco  insists  upon  having  an  odor  that 
is  pleasant  to  him.  Really,  yoiu:  true 
smoker,  who  smokes  not  only  to  smoke, 
but  also  to  enjoy  the  appearance  of  his 
cigar  or  cigaret  as  a  sort  of  smoking- 
machine,  demands  more.  The  cigar  must 
burn  well  and  evenly,  develop  only  a  little 
smoke,  and,  above  all,  it  must  stimulate. 
Besides  that,  the  taste  must  be  agreeable. 
Not  all  of  the  substitutes  mentioned  above 
meet  these  denumds,  but  th«^  great  mass  of 
smokers  nuike  denuuids  only  for  smell  and 
taste.  A  litth"  saltpeter  helps  in  the 
nuitt<'r  of  e\(<n  burning,  while  the  h>aves 
in  drying  take  more  or  less  the  color  of 
tobacco.  In  addition  to  this  many  of  these 
leaves  in  drying  retain  the  consistency  of 
the  tobacco-leaf,  so  that,  to  the  un- 
sophisticat«><l  eye  at  a  glance,  the  rhubarlv 
leaf  cigar  ditTers  little  or  not  at  all  from  one 
nuule  «)f  tobacco. 

But  th«'re  is  a  consi<l»>rable  difference 
in  the  matt«T  of  stimulation.  It  is  not 
altogether  ea.sy  to  tell  what  is  at  the  basis 
of  this.  If  is  not  in  the  nicotin  of  the 
tobacco,  at  least  not  directly.  In  the 
burning  of  tolmcco,  which  is  very  rich  in 
nitrogen,  have  appeared  to  exist  certain 
evanesct'ut  substances,  which,  in  spite  of 
their  small  quantity,  act  with  great  stiniu- 
lafiou.       Scientists     also     ascribe     much 
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^^fVe  Can  Thank  Pyrene!  IVhen  the 
Car  Rolled  Down  the  Embankment 
and  Caught  Fire^  It  Saved  Tour  Lives'' 


Automobiles    sometimes   catch   fire   and    a    gasoline    fire    spreads    fast.     Every    touring       /^c*^ 
season  takes    its    toll    of    death.      There  are  many  cases    on    record   where  a  Pyrene      ^/^  ^~ 
extinguisher  on  a  car  could  have  saved  lives. 
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Buy  it  because  it  protects  your  car. 
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importance  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
tobacco  to  the  bacteria  which  bring 
about  the  fermentation  of  the  tobacco- 
leaves.  It  might  not  be  impossible,  through 
proper  manipulation,  to  employ  these 
l)acteria  to  good  effect  upon  the  leaves 
used  as  substitutes. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  when  we  use 
all  the  means  that  are  a\ailable  we  can 
manufacture  a  cigar  and  a  cigaret  that 
will  have  the  stimulating  effect.  The 
practise  of  Orientals  gives  us  many  indica- 
tions in  that  direction.  It  is,  however, 
singular  that  one  phenomenon  seems  to 
j)ersist.  Tobacco  is  a  plant  that  grows 
most  in  the  night.  To  this  same  family 
belong  the  thorn-ajiple,  the  deadly  night- 
shade, the  henbane,  and  the  potato. 
How  comes  it,  th«'n,  men  ask,  that  the 
uncivilized  who  know  nothing  of  botany 
have  sought  out  })recisely  these  plants? 
It  is  the  Aery  same  phenomenon  which 
lias  made  tea,  mate,  cotTee,  cocoa,  and 
cola  a  stimulating  article  of  diet  in  varied 
Ix)rtions  of  the  earth.  For  all  of  these 
l>elong  in  the  caffein  group,  and  contain  the 
stimulating  alkaloids.  ]\Iany  thousands  of 
plants  have  thus  far  been  investigated, 
but  in  no  others  than  just  these  are  the 
particular  alkaloids  foimd.  Neither  the 
Chinese,  the  Arabs,  nor  the  South-American 
Indians,  nor  the  negroes  of  West  Africa 
have  used  chemical  analysis,  none  of  them 
could  know  that  in  one  case  the  leaf,  in 
another  the  seed,  contains  the  alkaloid, 
and  now  thej-  are  seizing  upon  hops,  which 
is  the  nearest  relative  to  this  whole  genus. 
The  only  thing  left,  apparentlj-,  is  that  we 
have  recourse  to  the  poppy. 

Soon,  however,  we  may  hope  that  we 
shall  again  possess  real  tobacco.  Southern 
Russia,  Transcaucasia,  as  well  as  the 
T>anscaspian  region,  can  furnish  us  very 
much  that  is  good. 

The  smoker  is  not  the  only  sufferer  from 
war  substitution  in  Germany.  The  i)Oor 
Teuton  beasts  would  certainly  euA^y^  the 
fodder  of  the  famous  animal  of  Captain 
.Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines,  which,  we 
have  been  told  since  the  oldest  resident 
can  remember,  was  fed  on  corn  and  beans. 
The  horses  and  cattle  of  Germany  are 
doing  the  best  they  can  on  artificial  food 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  hay  and  grain. 
The  New  York  Evening  Sun  says: 

Copies  of  official  orders  and  other  docu- 
ments found  recently  on  the  P>ench  front 
reveal  the  straits  to  which  both  the  Army 
and  the  civil  population  are  being  reduced 
in  order  to  provide  for  all  live  stock. 

One  official  note  admits  frankly  that  all 
hay  and  straw  must  now  be  requisitioned 
for  the  exclusi\  e  use  of  the  army.  Both 
barley  and  oats  have  likewise  become  so 
rare,  it  states,  that  in  the  future  horses 
owned  by  the  civil  poj)ulation  must  be  fed 
exclusively  with  artificial  forage  consisting 
t>f  comprest  straw  mixed  with  beets. 

The  note  adds  that  excellent  results 
have  been  attained  with  this  prepara- 
tion. While  the  animals  at  first  object 
to  eating  it,  yet  if  they  are  allowed  to  go 
hungi-y  for  a  certain  period  of  time  they 
will  end  by  accepting  it  without  difficulty. 

The  copy  of  another  official  order  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  Agi-iculture  urges  that 
horses  and  live  stock  be  fed  on  leaves  and 
foliage  from  trees  and  shrubs,  from  gardens 
and  from  hedges  along  the  roadways.  The 
order  states  that  the  leaves  from  all  trees 
are  good  for  animal  food  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  the  wild  cherrj-,  black  alder, 
cytise,  i\-y-,  and  acacia. 


Even  the  branches,  the  not(>  adds,  be- 
tween the  period  of  the  falling  of  the  leaves 
and  the  rebudding.  can  be  taken,  and,  after 
being  chopped  into  bits  from  a  half  to  an 
inch  in  length  and  mixed  with  other  forage, 
can  be  fed  to  horses  and  cattle. 


A  DAY  IN   ONE  OF   UNCLE  SAM'S 
BUSY  GUN-MAKING  PLANTS 


T3KHIND  the  man  behind  the  guns  at 
-L*  the  front  another  army  is  emploj'ed 
at  home  turning  out  the  guns  and  the 
ammunition  to  feed  them.  When  one 
considers  that  some  of  the  new  instruments 
of  war  eat  up  from  500  to  600  shells  a 
minute  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  contract  is  some  job,  while 
keeping  up  a  steady  stream  of  big  and  little 
guns  from  the  factories  to  Uncle  Sam's 
arsenals  is  a  gigantic  task. 

Immense  sums  have  been  invested  in 
war-plants  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Government,  and  one  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems connected  with  this  abnormal  in- 
dustry has  been  to  provide,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, against  future  loss.  Experts  are 
busy  devising  plans  whereby  munitions 
machinery  costing  millions  may  be  utilized 
at  some  future  day  in  the  ways  of  peaceful 
industrj'.  So  far  the  result  has  been  to 
provide  for  the  utilization  of  90  per  cent, 
of  the  war-machinerj-  which  maj^  be  used 
in  other  manufacturing  work  after  the  war 
is  over. 

A  visit  to  the  Colts  Patent  Firearms 
Company  with  a  representative  of  the 
New  York  Times  should  be  enlightening 
and  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  work 
that  is  required  to  furnish  our  fighting 
forces  with  the  weapons  of  war,  and  also 
the  amazing  changes  that  speeding  up 
the  war  has  \\Tought  in  one  peaceful  com- 
munity.    Says  the  WTiter  in  the  Timea: 

Not  so  verj-  long  ago  the  city  in  which 
the  plant  is  situated  was  a  quiet,  con- 
ventional place,  and  the  housing  problem 
unthought  of.  Thousands  of  workers 
have  now  congested  there  for  war-work, 
with  its  consequent  high  wages.  Except 
for  the  wealthy  classes,  almost  every  one 
in  town  takes  boarders  or  roomers.  Pri- 
vate houses  have  been  turned  into  apart- 
ment-houses. Grotesque  effects  have  been 
achieved  by  architects,  who  have  modern- 
ized old  mansions  into  flats.  The  hotels  are 
full.  Whereas  in  old  times  those  who  rose 
early  enough  in  the  morning  could  see  hun- 
dreds of  workers,  almost  all  of  them  men, 
there  are  now  thousands  of  men  and  women. 
Even  late  in  the  day  the  stream  of  appli- 
cants for  places  at  the  works  is  as  large  as 
the  old  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  force 
of  peace  times.  The  street  in  front  of  the 
plant  at  five  o'clock  at  night  looks  like  Wall 
Street  at  noon — and  this  in  a  citj-  whose 
normal  population  was  about  110,000. 

Work  within  the  plant  is  a  mystery 
to  most  of  the  pul)lic.  Few  civilians  get 
a  peep  into  the  works.  The  plant  of- 
ficials and  the  Government  guard  them 
well  from  the  curious.  The  permit  to 
visit  the  factorj-  and  get  material  for 
writing  this  article  was  obtained  after 
weeks  of  correspondence.  No  such  per- 
mit had  been  granted  before.  And  the 
day    proAed    worth    while — a    whole    day 


Duplex  Register 

The  greatest  iinprovement  ever 
made  in  warm  air  heating. 

It  saves  one-third  to  one-half  your 
coal  bills — yet  heats  the  cold  corners 
and  chilly  rooms  comfortably.  Can 
be  used  with  either  pipe  or  pipeless 
heating  systems. 

More  Heat — Less  Coal 

The  Majestic  Duplex  Heating  System 
gives  a  perfect  circulation  of  pure,  warm, 
humidified  air  and  makes  the  whole  house 
cozy  and  comfortable. 

The  cold  air  from  the  floors  is  drawn 
through  the  sides  of  the  Duplex  Register 
into  the  furnace  where  it  is  heated  and  puri- 
fied— then  the  full  volume  of  warm  air  is 
forced  through  the  front  of  the  register  into 
the  rooms  where  the  heat  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed to  every  corner  of  the  house.  This 
improved  gravity  system  of  warm  air  heat- 
ing insures  a  uniform  temperature,  warm 
floors,  ^ure,  healthful  air,  economy  of  coal. 
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which  fully  explains — why  the  Majestic  Duplex  is 
the  most  satisfactory  and  economical  heating  system 
for  homes,  stores,  schools,  etc. — how  it  forces  the 
heat  where  you  want  it, 
and  saves  time,  trouble 
and  coal  bills.  Investi- 
gate this  improved  heat- 
ing system  now.  Find  out 
how  to  be  comfortable 
and  save  coal  next  winter. 
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ALEXANDER 


Up  with  the  lift  of  a  hun- 
dred hoists,  down  with 
the  stamp  of  a  city  of  feet, 
and  there  in  the  thick  of  it, 
Alexander,  controlling  this 
man-made  earthquake, 
pours  the  live  power  into 
these  master  strokes,  with- 
out slip  or  skid.  Alexander 
is  the  belt  for  the  great 
machines  in  mills  and  shops. 
A  single  intent  from  edge 
to  edge  and  packed  with 
driving  power,  he  is  found 
wherever  the  Nation  is 
speaking  its  Will. 

ALEXANDER  BROTHERS 

PHILADELPHIA 
Leather  Belting     Sole  Leather      Harness  Leather 

Branches:  New  York.  Atlanta,  Chicago. 
Distributors  of  Alexander  Products  located 
in  all  principal  cities  throughout  the  world. 
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in  the  largest  American  plant  for  mauu- 
Tactnring  light  arms  and  machine  guns. 

The  most  noticeable  featm-e  of  the 
pla<-e,  at  first,  was  the  watchfulness  of  the 
guards  and  detectives,  the  hast«  and  se- 
riousness of  the  workers.  The  inv«ntor  of 
at  least  one  machine  gun  was  seen  at  work. 
Scores  of  United  States  Army  officers  were 
on  dut\'  inspecting  the  output  of  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women. 

It  was  impossible  to  enter  even  the 
office- building  without  the  observation 
of  guards.  Little  gray  guard-houses  en- 
tirely surround  the  grounds.  They  are 
thirty  feet  apart,  each  manned  by  two 
officers.  One  man  stays  in  the  guard- 
house, while  the  other  patrols  the  thirty 
feet  between  his  house  and  the  next  one. 
These  officers  are  trusted  employees  of  the 
company,  but  they  are  examined  and 
passed  on  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  before 
they  are  authorized  to  carrj-  arms  and  to 
make  arrests.  When  any  one  approaches 
the  limits  of  the  guarded  zone,  an  officer 
appears  and  demands  a  pass.  He  also 
may  ask  questions.  The  pass  must  be 
produced  whether  the  bearer  be  civilian, 
worker,  official,  or  an  armj-  officer.  No 
one  is  exempt.  Xot  only  does  the  guard 
study  the  pass,  which  bears  a  minut« 
description  of  the  holder,  but  he  care- 
fully observes  the  individual.  At  night 
it  is  impossible  to  reach  even  the  en- 
trance of  the  office -building  without  a 
pass.  The  highest  officials  of  the  company 
have  tried  it  and  failed. 

After  the  reporter  liad  been  properly 
inspected  he  started  on  a  tour  of  the 
factory  under  the  expert  guidance  of  F.  C. 
Nichols,  A*ice-president  of  the  company. 
The  employment  department  was  the' 
first  to  be  a  isited.  An  immense  room 
was  partitioned*  off  by  iron  screens.  Two 
compartments  were  full  of  applicants, 
one  of  men  and  the  other  of  women. 
Each  individual  is  examined  and  sent 
away  to  return  Avhen  his  or  her  record 
has  been  thoroughly  luxestigated.  No  one 
is  employed  Avithout  this  precaution. 

Every  one  connt^cted  with  the  plant, 
be  he  an  officer  or  a  workman,  must  be 
proxided  with  a  pass.     Sajs  the  writer: 

SeAcral  times  during  the  day's  tour  of 
the  ])lant  Mr.  Nichols  was  asked  for  his 
pass.  At  the  head  and  foot  of  every 
stairway,  in  front  of  elevators  and  door- 
ways, and  scattered  elsewhere  were  uni- 
formed police  guards  watcliing  for  any 
suspicious  })ers<)us. 

Adjoining  the  employment  department 
was  a  clerical  force,  containing  several 
lumdn'd  women.  Mr.  Nichols  remarked 
that  the  company  had  not  as  many  women 
as  it  would  like.  "Women,"  said  he, 
"make  better  workers,  and  they  have  re- 
leas(>d  thousands  of  men."  In  the  factory 
they  are  employtnl  in  ev(>ry  departnieiit 
where  they  are  physically  fitted  to  work. 
Moreover,  Avomen  as  inspectors  and  gagers 
luiAe  been  found  better  than  men.  They 
Avork  iiu)r(>  rapidly  and  are  more  accuratt>, 
say  those  in  <'harg(>  of  tli(>  i^lant. 

In  the  iiispi>cting-  or  gaging-room,  near 
by,  were  eight  women  to  every  eighteen 
men;  in  another  room,  tAventy  Avomen  and 
less  than  eight  men;  in  still  another  there 
Avere  only  AA'omen,  Avith  the  exception  of 
tlie  foreman.  E>acli  department  has  its 
own  insiM'ction-room.  This  saAes  confu- 
sion ami  the  scattering  of  parts  OAer  the 
entire  plant.  Women  of  all  ages,  from 
young  girls  to  Avhite-haired  grandmothers. 
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were  working;:  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  men,  but  they  were  not  lifting  great 
weights  or  doing  heavy  work,  such  as  is 
being  done  by  women  in  European  muni- 
tion-factories. 

"What  did  you  do  before  you  became 
a  munitions-worker?"  a  woman  of  mid- 
dle ag<'  was  asked.  vShe  w^as  a  foreigner 
and  did  not  understand.  Another  woman 
said  she  had  formerly  worked  in  a  w'oolen- 
mill.  A  third  had  been  a  house  senant 
before  the  war.  Another  had  been  a  cook. 
One  had  never  previously  been  employed. 
One  int^^lligent  young  woman  said  she  had 
worked  in  an  electrical  applian(H!  factory. 
Still  another  said  she  had  turned  her 
business  over  to  a  Chinese  laundryman 
and  had  deserted  her  wash-tub  for  the  pol- 
ishing-room,  a  department  that  employs 
more  women  than  any  other  except  the 
gaging  and  insp<^ction  departments.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  women;  some  of  them  of 
the  type  employed  as  secretaries  and 
stenographers  in  the  financial  district  of 
New  York. 

All  the  machinery  is  co^'ered,  so  that 
there  are  no  loose  or  overhead  fixtures  on 
which  to  catch  the  hair  or  clothing. 

Drill-room  after  drill-room,  polishing- 
room  after  polishing-room,  was  visited. 
The  plant  was  a  labyrinth  of  machines  and 
laborers,  but  there  was  no  place  for  any 
one  who  could  not  account  for  his  or  her 
presence.  The  pass  had  to  be  produced 
at  frequent  intervals.  Truly  it  was  no 
place  for  a  spy!  The  only  man  who 
knows  perfectly  the  lay  of  the  entire  work 
and  the' land  and  machinery-  is  B.  M.  W. 
Hanson,  works  manager.  Employees  do 
not  wander  about  the  plant.  Thej'  are 
kept  busy  in  their  own  departments,  and 
only  on  special  missions  do  thej'  go  to  other 
parts. 

Everything  possible  is  done  for  the  phys- 
ical well-being  of  the  workers.  "We  can 
not  afford  to  have  our  employees  ill  when 
the  country'  needs  this  working  army,"  said 
Mr.  Nichols.  This  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  workmen  was  apparent.  Says  the 
writer: 

A  big  fellow  with  a  tiny  scratch  on  his 
finger  was  being  treated  by  the  company 
physician  in  the  "first-aid"  room. 

"  Most  <  of  my  patients  are  like  that," 
said  the  doctor.  "It  saves  blood-poison- 
ing and  other  troubles  to  insist  that  the 
men  come  to  the  hospital  for  even  the 
simplest  scratch.  Because  of  this  regu- 
lation we  have  little  sickness,  and  no 
complications  after  small  accidents." 

In  the  assembly-room  for  the  machine 
guns  were  to  be  seen  a  confusing  vari- 
ety of  bolts,  triggers,  hammers,  side 
pieces,  barrels,  and  other  parts.  They  were 
in  the  hands  of  expert  workmen,  and 
whole  guns  grew  out  of  the  pieces  almost 
imder  one's  eyes.  Here  was  a  traveling 
salesman,  formerly  a  South  -  American 
agent  for  the  company.  As  the  company 
is  filling  only  United  States  Government 
orders  since  the  country  entered  the  war, 
his  business  ceased.  Being  ineligible  for 
active  service,  he  asked  for  a  place  in  the 
factory  that  he  might  in  some  way  help  the 
country.  Before  a  table  stood  an  Amer- 
ican Army  lieutenant  working  on  a  ma- 
chine gun.  He  was  studying  the  parts, 
taking  the  gun  apart,  putting  it  together. 

The  next  room  visited  was  the  great 
shooting-gallery.  Imagine  a  room  more 
than  100  feet  long  and  very  wide,  with 
many  kinds  of  guns  bristling  from  everj- 
corner,  from  everj'  table  and  truck,  and 
a   constant   stream   of   them    arriving   on 


DANDRUFF 

a   danger   worth   knowing   about 


WHILE   dandruff   is    not   a   very- 
pleasant  subject  to  talk  about — its 
effective  control  is  worth  knowing  about. 

Worth  knowing,  too,  are  the  dandruff- 
control  qualities  of  PACKER'S  TaR  SOAR 

Of  course,  many  who  shampoo  with 
PACKER'S  Tar  Soap  are  blessed  w^ith 
naturally  attractive  hair — free  from  dan- 
druff. Being  anxious  to  care  for  their 
birthright,  these  fortunate  people  sham- 
poo regularly  with  PACKER'S  pine-tar 
soap  to  hep  their  scalp  glands  nourished 
— \.okeep  their  hair ''good  to  look  upon." 

But  if  dandruff  is  gaining  a  foothold— 
or  if  your  hair  is  beginning  to  look  dull 
and  unattractive — it  will  pay  you  to  start 
a  home-course  in  shampooing  with 
PACKER'S  Tar  Soap  at  once.  The  early 
use  of  ''PACKER'S''  will/)r^w;// dandruff. 
Send  10c  for  sample  half-cake. 


You  will  find  autlioritative  information  about  dandruff  on 
page  16  of  our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern 
Care  and  Treatment.  "     Sent  free  on  request. 


PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

"Pure  as  the  Pines" 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses 
<lelightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping  the  hair  soft 
and  attractive.     Liberal  sample  bottle,  10  cents. 


THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Department     84A,    81     Fulton    Street,    New    York    City 
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hand-trucks.  One  side  of  the  room  was 
lined  with  eanvased  booths.  In  the  first 
one  was  a  man  who  ha.s  the  noisiest  job 
in  the  works.  All  he  does  from  morning 
until  night  is  to  stand  shooting  revolvers 
with  blank  cartridges  into  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  to  see  if  they  function.  The  noise 
was  deafening.  The  crack  of  pistols 
vied  with  the  rattle  of  the  machine  guns. 

A  man  testing  machine  guns  filled  the 
tank  through  which  the  barrel  passes — 
it  was  a  water-cooled  gun — from  a  hose 
and  nozzle.  The  gun  holds  six  pints  of 
water.  It  is  tested  for  5(X)  shots  a  minute, 
but  can  shoot  (iCXJ  a  minute  and  will  shoot 
2,0(X)  rounds  before  exhausting  its  supply. 
Were  it  shot  to  oOO  rounds  a  minute  in  a 
barrage,  it  would  require  refilling  every 
four  minutes. 

When  the,  machine  gun  was  ready  for 
testing  everybody  got  cotton  to  put  in 
his  ears.  A  young  man  who  knew  aU 
about  machine  gUns  undertook  to  dem- 
onstrate one.  The  barrel  pointed  through 
a  hole  in  the  wall  to  a  sand  heap,  and 
at  each  shot  there  belched  forth  a  volume 
of  fire  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 

The  target-room  is  near  by.  A  young 
man,  a  crack  marksman,  was  shooting 
revolvers  and  other  guns  from  a  sus- 
pended, non-vibrating  platform  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  were  accurate. 
A  room  visited  after  this  was  the  govern- 
ment inspection  department,  where  about 
140  uniformed  men  and  women  inspectors 
were  at  work.  This  is  the  last  place  into 
which  the  (-om  pie  ted  gun  goes,  where  final 
examination  is  made,  and  the  munitions 
are  packed  and  re(!eive  the  (io\'ernment 
stamp  or  are  rejected. 


HOW  THE  BRITISH  PKIML  MINISTERS 
WIFE  MEETS  THE  FOOD  CRISIS 

IX  the  conservation  of  food  the  young 
housekeeper  frequently  meets  a  prob- 
lem whose  difficulties  are  increased  by 
inexperience.  Perhaps  she  may  learn 
something  of  value  in  this  line  from  one 
who  speaks  from  a  knowledge  gained  by 
diCBculties  overcome.  Any\\;ky  it  is  in- 
teresting to  know  how  the  wife  of  the 
British  Prime  Minister  has  met  the  prob- 
lem in  her  own  household. 

She  detests  being  interviewed,  but  she 
agreeably  greeted  the  representative  of 
the  New  York  Sun  and  talked  freely  of 
her  experiences,  for,  she  says,  one  must 
forget  one's  likes  and  dislikes  at  a  time 
like  this. 

The  correspondent  was  re<;eived  at  Phis 
lien,  where  Mrs.  Lloyd  Cieorge  is  rusticat- 
ing and  trying  to  forget —if  she  can — the 
worries  of  her  husband's  term  of  ofWee,  as 
w«'ll  as  to  give  her  undivided  attention  to 
her  first  grandchild.  Of  Plas  Hen  the 
<!orresiK)ndent  writ^'s: 

It  is  a  cameo  of  Medit«Traiiean  blue 
skies  and  golden  suidight,  set  in  the  grim 
Welsli  hills.  Nestling  in  a  secluded  hollow- 
in  the  heart  of  the  Lleyn  |)eninsiila,  slu-l- 
tered  on  three  sides  by  groves,  open  only 
to  the  Houthwest«>rly  breezes  of  Carnarvon 
Bay,  and  with  wide  expanse  of  moorland 
bounding  the  horizon,  this  old  Welsh 
mansion,  that  has  inscribed  over  the  gray 
stone  portals  the  dale  1(»07  and  Ixuirs  a 
time-worn  coat  of  arms,  invites  rest  from 
all  the  worries  of  public  life.  But  she  was 
willing  tnoiigh  to  liilk  food. 


"If  1  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  our 
house  is  a  difficult  one  to  arrange  for  in 
the  matter  of  food,"  said  Airs.  Lloyd 
George.  "We  seldom  know  who,  or  how 
many,  will  be  sitting  at  our  table  for  break- 
fast, or  lunch,  and  certainly  not  for  dinner. 
Still  there  are  compensations.  For  in- 
stance, our  butcher's  bill  has  been  reduced 
to  about  one-half  what  it  used  to  be." 

But  Mrs.  Lloyd  George  declares  that 
successful  housekeeping  in  war-times,  as 
in  times  of  peace,  depends  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  forethought  and  system,  and 
she  speaks  with  authority,  for  the  Smi 
correspondent  writes: 

Mrs.  Lloyd  George  is  the  wife  of  a 
poor  man — at  least  a  comparatively  poor 
man.  Britain  does  not  pay  her  I*remiers 
at  the  same  rate  as  she  does  her  music- 
hall  comedians.  She  learned  her  econ- 
omy in  that  hardest  of  schools,  the  mid- 
dle-class household,  on  limited  means, 
and  with  a  large  family.  There  are  few 
secrets  in  housekeeping  that  she  can  be 
taught.  She  understands  and  sympa- 
thizes thoroughly  with  the  housewife  of 
to-day.  She  is,  in  fact,  enjoying  the 
same  experiences.  No  choice  for  British 
Food  Controller  could  have  been  more 
ex(!ellent  than  that  of  the  wife  of  the 
British  Premier — were  such  an  appoint- 
ment possible. 

Asked  «\vith  what  other  articles  (besidt's 
meat)  she  had  experienced  a  shortage,  she 
had  her  case — like  a  smart  barrister — at 
her  finger-tips. 

"The  most  important,  I  shoidd  saj'," 
she  replied  immediately,  "are  coal  and 
milk.  We  have  been  restricted  in  the  use 
of  coal  since  October.  That  made  a  dif- 
ference in  our  cooking  arrangements,  and 
we  had  to  be  very  economical.  Then,  as 
regards  milk,  we  have  to  do  with  only  half 
our  customary  supi)ly,  and  frequently  to 
go  without  any  at  all.  The  morning  milk 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  our  milk  not  being 
delivered  until  afternoon.  We  ha\  e  now 
discarded  milk  puddings  altogether,  but 
there  are  plentj-  of  re<'ip«'s  for  tasty 
substitutes. 

"My  book  of  recipes?"  she  laughinglj- 
inquired.  "I  have  no  book.  I  try  to 
shift  as  best  I  can.  Every  experienced 
householder  knows  how  to  meet  the  little 
emergencies  of  domestic  life.  It  is  sur- 
prizing how  one  gets  accustomed  to  n(^w 
conditions  if  one  makes  u[)  on«>'s  mind  to 
make  th(»  best  of  things.  We  have  all 
been  shaken  out  of  the  old  grooA es,  btit.  we 
soon  learncMl  to  accommodate  oursehes  to 
new  conditions.  Succ(>ssful  housekeeping 
in  war-time  with  its  limitations  depends 
largely,  as  it  did  in  times  of  ])eace  and 
plenty,  upon  the  exercise  of  forethought 
and  system." 

"And  does  the  same  ai)ply  to  tlu) 
scarcity  of  fats — ]»utter  and  margarin*', 
for  instance'.'" 

"Ah!  There  you  touch  upon  what 
iuis  so  far  been  one  of  the  hous«>wife's 
greatest  difficulties.  The  ration  of  these 
foods  is  snuill,  no  doubt,  especially  for 
the  bulk  of  th(>  families  where  there  are 
children,  who  usually  consume  large  quan- 
tities of.  bread  and  butter.  Still  a  wise 
mother  can,  even  in  such  case,  me(»t  the 
difficidty — at  least  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent —by  ])rovi<ling  a  variety  of  food  or 
dishes  as  substitutes.  In  my  own  case  we 
have  on  occasion  run  short  and  bet-n  i)ut 
to  inconvenience,  but  thiugs  are  never 
improved  by  grumbling. 

"Everj-  niember  of  a  household  has  an 
equal  claim  on  the  family  larder,  and  the 


institution  of  what  practically  amounts 
to  a  national  larder  has  brought  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  realm  into  the  bonds 
of  one  great  family,  one  common  broth- 
erhood. It  has  placed  us  all  on  the  same 
footing,  made  us  realize,  as  we  never  did 
before  perhaps,  that  our  interests  and 
responsibilities  are  identical;  that  if  we 
♦mjoy  equal  privileges  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  equal  sacrifices. 

"National  kitchens  is  an  excellent 
scheme,  which  should  be  applied  to  all 
great  centers  of  population.  It  econo- 
mizes time,  food,  labor,  and  monej-.  The 
saving  in  coal  and  gas  alone  must  be 
very  great.  Then  the  food  pro^■ided  is 
better,  as  well  as  better  cooked,  and 
certainly  far  cheaper  than  is  frequently 
the  case  in  many  working-class  homes. 
A  good  and  substantial  meal  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  comnumal  kitchen  at. 
I  should  .say,  about  half  what  it  would 
cost  at  home.  I  have  opened  several  of 
these  commimal  kitchens  in  the  East 
End  of  London  as  well  as  in  other  areas, 
and  I  think  they  are  very  successful.  \ 
satisfying  dinner  of  any  two  or  three  kinds 
of  dishe.s — soup,  meat  pie,  and  boiling 
pudding — can  be  pro\  ided  at  fouri>ence  or 
fi\epeuce.  The  one  drawback  is  that 
there  is  no  means  provided  for  conveying 
the  hot  food  from  the  communal  kitchen 
to  the  family  dining-table,  but  everj'  pur- 
chaser has  to  take  his  chance. 

"However,  I  would  not  favor  travel- 
ing-kitchens for  the  villages.  You  se© 
the  conditions  of  town  and  countrj-  life 
are  essentailh'  different.  What  I  would 
like  to  see  woiUd  be  to  make  the  school- 
garden  in  elementary  schools  universal. 
The  schoo!  -  garden  could  grow  all  its 
own  vegetables;  the  training  in  horti- 
culture would  be  good  for  the  boys,  and 
the  training  in  cookery  at  least  equally 
good  for  the  girls,  while  the  children 
coidd  be  supplied  with  a  substantial 
meal  at  a  cost  of  a  penny  per  head.  I 
opened  a  school-kitchen  in  a  country 
district  before  the  war,  which  became 
self-supporting,  while  charging  onlj-  a 
penny  per  head." 

Mrs.  George  agrees  with  Lord  Rhondda 
in  discouraging  the  making  of  butter,  for 
she  saj's: 

"Milk  is  essentially  a  chihlreu's  food  — 
and  the  children  must  be  our  first  care, 
as  they  are  our  future  hoi)e.  Milk  for  the 
children  should  be  the  first  charge  upon 
our  dairies.  If  a  sufficiency  of  milk  for 
food  can  be  pro\ided,  then,  of  course,  the 
surplus  should  be  utilized  for  butter-  or 
cheest^nuiking.  I  fear  the  children  in  our 
country  A'illa^es  are  now  being  deprixed 
of  the  milk  they  were  accustomed  to  get, 
the  farmers  taking  or  sending  their  milk 
for  sale  to  the  towns.  I  think  the  children 
in  the  locality  where  the  milk  is  produced 
should  have  th«>  first  claim." 

The  British  food  law  hits  everybody, 
even  to  the  King  and  Queen,  in  the  matt<»r 
of  the  consumption  of  meat,  butt«>r, 
margarine,  and  sugar,  and  it  is  all  con- 
trolh'd  by  cards.  The  retail  stores  that 
deal  dire(rtly  with  the  families  receivj'  fcH>d 
for  distribution  according  to  the  number  of 
customers  on  their  lists.  The  meat-supply 
furnishes  the  most  serious  problem,  and  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  'I'ribune  says: 

In  1917  the  British  Army  consumed 
{\\rve  times  as  much  preserved  meal 
as    the    whole    i>opulation   ate    in    a    year 
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By  The  Police 


DO  NOT  wait  until  the 
ambulance  or  the  patrol 
wagon  painfully  reminds  you 
of  the  necessity  for  the  safe 
and  legal  Macbeth  Lenses  on 
your  car. 

Directions  with  every  pair 
explain  how  to  adjust  lamps 
for  exact  range  of  light  re- 
quired by  different  state  laws. 

You  can  tell  the  Macbeth 
Lens  by  its  exclusive  green 
glass  visor. 

The  front  surface  of  the  lens 
is  divided  into  five  horizonta 
prisms. 


They  re-direct  and  bend  the 
rays  of  light  at  the  correct 
angle  to  give  a  long  light  and 
concentrated  brilliance  on  the 
road. 

The  concave  recesses  in  the 
back  spread  the  light  laterally, 
providing  side  illumination. 

Four  years  were  devoted 
by  experts  to  perfecting  this 
scientific  Macbeth  Lens. 

Do  not  risk  open-faced  or 
inferior  lenses  that  blind,  waste 
light  in  upward  rays,  weaken 
or  diffuse  light — get  the  Mac- 
beth Lens! 


Price  per  pair  $5— Denver  and  Wett  $5.  SO — Canada  $6 — Winnipeg  and  We»t  $6.  SO 

Macbeth  Lenses  are  for  sale  by  leading  jobbers,  accessory  dealers  and  garages 
everywhere.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct  to  us. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company,  Pittsburgh 

Branch  Offices  in:  Boston;  Buffalo:  Chicago;  Cincinnati;  Cleveland; 
\ew  York:  Philadelpnia,  Pittsburgh;  San  Francisco;  St.  Louis. 

Macbeth-Evan*  Glatt  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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The  Kaiser's  Other  AlHes 


MANY  fires  of  alleged  incen- 
diary origin  are  occurring 
daily. 
Some  of  them  are  surely  set  by 
firebugs.  Others  of  them  are  caused 
by  the  Kaiser's  other  allies  in 
America — his  allies  of  no  race  or 
creed,  his  allies  of  the  purely  inert 
physical  world. 

These  other  allies  of  the  Kaiser 
are  as  dangerous  as  spies,  and  their 
number  is  legion.  Here  they  take 
a  heavy  toll  in  guns;  there  they 
destroy  millions  of  loaves  of  bread; 
yonder  they  ruin  tons  of  clothing 
and  equipment. 

They  have  lieen  here  always. 
Their  ravages  have  cost  American 
industry  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars yes,  thousands  of  millions. 

Hut  today  these  ravages  cost  more 
than  money.  They  cost  the  blood 
of  our  manhniod,  because  destroyed 
supplies  here  mean  useless  loss  of  life 
"over  there." 

Thesf  vicious  Kaiser  allies  are  fire- 
hazards:  the  oily  rag,  the  defective 
i.ire,  the  match,  the  burning  cigar, 
tho  host  of  little  things  that  are 
destr.'ying  scores  and   hundreds  of 


industries  as  completely  and  utterly 
as  if  they  had  been  wrecked  by  shells 
in  Flanders. 

No  matter  what  type  of  automatic- 
sprinkler  system  you  have,  it  can 
be  made  proof  against  malicious  tam- 
pering by  alien  enemies  determined 
to  burn  your  property.  (Firebugs 
caused  losses  last  year  of  | SO, 000, 000 
according  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies.) An  electrically  controlled 
automatic  system  will  guard  your 
sprinkler  system  better  than  several 
additional  watchmen.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  give  you  full  particulars 
about  this  "Sprinkler  Supervisory 
Service." 

*     *     * 

Whether  your  Grinnell  System 
requires  some  expenditure  on  your 
part  or  whether  it  pays  its  own  way 
by  reducing  insurance  expense  40  to 
90  per  cent,  matters  little  in  the 
present  crisis.  Production  must  not 
be  halted.  Get  after  the  Kaiser's 
Allies  before  they  get  you. 

Don't  theorize  —  get  the  figures! 
Address  the  General  Fire  Extin- 
guisher Co.,  2  74  West  Exchange  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. 


GRINNELL 

^UTOMATlC     SPRINKLER     SYSTEM 

TTiff  Factory-Astambhd Systvm 


Ix'fore  the  war.  Smithfield  is  the  main 
London  meat-market.  In  January,  1917, 
it  distributed  31,653  tons.  In  January, 
1918,  there  were  only  16,921  tons,  or  just 
o\'er  half  the  proper  supplj-.  With  regard 
to  home-grown  meat,  farmers  may  some- 
times have  held  back  cattle  for  higher 
jjrices,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  live  stock 
lias  slightly  diminished.  Some  people 
attribute  this  to  the  breaking  up  of  grass 
lands,  which  is  probably  true,  as  2,000,000 
acres  have  been  put  in  cultivation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  since  1917.  But  there  is 
still  plenty  of  room  for  cattle  in  Great 
liTitain  if  there  were  people  to  look  after 
th<'ni. 

The  British  are  exerting  great  efiforts 
to  insure  a  continuous  milk-supply,  for 
in  London  .milk  has  gone  up  to  18  cents  a 
quart,  which  is  too  much  for  many  families 
on  the  British  scale  of  wages.  A  scheme, 
therefore,  has  been  authorized  whereby  for 
children  under  eighteen  months  one  and 
onc-luilf  pints  may  V)e  given  daily,  while 
for  children  between  eighteen  months  and 
five  years  the  allowance  is  one  pint. 
Nursing  and  expectant  mothers  may  be 
allowed  grants  of  food,  and  the  cost  of 
the  scheme  is  di\  ided  evenly  between  the 
Treasury-  and  the  local  authority.  By 
these  means  it  is  hoped  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  babies,  for,  while  the  British  re- 
turns of  population  are  better  than  those 
of  Germany  or  Austria,  the  war  has  ar- 
rested the  natural  increase  of  births  over 
deaths.  EAery  life  now  has  a  special 
value. 

Four  coupons  per  week  are  issued  for 
meat.  These  coupons  are  uniform  for 
everybody,  including  the  King  and  Queen. 
Children  under  ten  years  old  receive  half 
coupons,  or  two  for  the  week.  Of  these 
four  coupons  three  ordy  are  a\ailable  for 
butcher's  meat.  Each  of  these  thrw 
coupons  authorizes  the  purchase  of  such 
meat  up  to  ten  cents.  This  means  that, 
in  England,  a  man  or  woman  has  three 
lO-cent  dishes  of  butcher's  meat  per  week. 
The  more  expensive  the  meat,  the  less  you 
get  of  it.  Moreover,  butcher's  meat  in- 
cludes fat,  suet,  and  bones.  Roughly, 
the  three  coupons  will  buy  not  quite  one 
I)ound  of  meat  for  an  adult  per  week  and 
half  this  for  a  child. 

The  fourth  coupon  is  not  available  for 
butcher's  meat,  but  authorizes  purohas*' 
of  one  only  of  the  following  items:  Twehi- 
ounces  of  poultry,  10  ounces  of  rabbit, 
4  ounces  of  bacon,  2H  ounces  of  tinne<l 
meat,  or  8  ounces  of  sausages.  A  han»  costs 
$2..50.  A  rabbit  did  cost  $1.10  till  the 
Government  put  down  the  price  to  42 
cents.  Then  the  rabbits  returned  to  their 
holes  and  ha\'e  not  been  seen  since.  One 
])roposal  is  that  people  should  have  fre*- 
access  to  farmers'  lands  for  rabbit-shooting. 
Another  is  that  special  rabbit-fanns  should 
be  established. 

For  canned  meats  of  best  quality  prio«s 
ha\  t>  been  fixed  at  4t)  cents  a  pound.  For 
second  quality  the  jirice  is  42  cents.  The 
margarine  ration  is  four  ounces  a  week,  for 
all  purpo.ses,  cooking  and  eating.  To 
this,  possibly,  two  ounces  of  lard  may  l>e 


I'nfortunatoly  fruits  are  not  plentiful, 
and  therefore  are  very  expen.sive.  An 
orange  that  cost  a  cent  before  the  war  now 
costs  seven  cents.  Appl(>s  sell  for  eighte<Mi 
Ci'iits  a  i)Ound.  Bananas  can  not  be  had. 
Food-hoarders  are  severely  dealt  with, 
and  the  writer  says: 

In  inflicting  penalities  no  distinction 
is  made  betwe(>n  rich  and  poor.  Marie 
("orelli    has   been   fined   because   her  cuj)- 
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board  was  just  "a  wee  bittee"  too  wtll 
stocked.  The  poor  who  stand  in  cues  for 
food  will  stand  no  nonsense. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  liquor  industry  should 
be  slowly  but  surely  feeling  the  pinch. 
On  March  1  the  brewers  had  to  unload 
1.50,000  tons  of  barley.  A  further  200,000 
tons  of  shipping  space  is  to  be  saved  this 
year.  The  tonnage  has  been  reduced  to 
hoO.OOO,  which  is  one-third  the  normal, 
and  the  brewing  material  now  works  out 
at  3  to  4  per  cent,  only  of  the  solid  food 
ration. 


HOW  IT  SEEMS  TO   DO  "STUNTS"  IN 
THE  AIR  ON  YOUR  FIRST  FLIGHT 


"'T^HE  machine  seems  to  stand  on  her 
-l  wing-tips,  and  centrifugal  force  drives 
you  hard  down  on  your  seat.  All  the 
tields  take  on  more  regular  outlines,  trees 
look  like  grass  and  buildings  somewhat  like 
toys.  The  wind  thrumming  through  the 
rigging  sounds  like  heaven's  music,  and 
the  clouds  are  like  ])lank  walls  of  mist." 
That  is  onl^-  one  of  the  sensations  ex- 
j)erienced  by  a  young  (^anadian  flier  from 
Saskatoon,  Sask..  during  his  first  flight. 
He  writes  from  the  training-camp  that 
"it  is  glorious,  "  and  says  in  his  letter  which 
is  printed  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer: 

Took  my  first  flight  in  a  fast  machine 
last  night.  We  climbed  up  to  7,000  feet 
in  four  minutes.  The  instructor  was  a 
Canadian,  a  civil  engineer  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  He  thought  it 
great  to  get  a  Canadian  pupil  for  once,  .so 
he  endeavored  to  And  oul  what  I  was  made 
of,  and  we  did  everything  but  loop. 

We  went  sailing  up  nearly  vertical, 
sometimes  right  through  a  bank  of  clouds, 
into  them  and  through  them,  and  up  and 
up  until  even  they  looked  small.  We  Avere 
connected  up  Vjy  a  speaking  tube,  so  after 
we  got  up  over  6,000  feet  he  gave  me  con- 
trol and  then  bawled  me  out  for  holding 
the  control-lever  too  tightly.  Imagine 
getting  a  dressing  down  that  far  above  the 
earth ! 

Then  he  told  me  to  let  go  the  control 
lever  and  fly  it  with  my  feet.  W^hen  turn- 
ing left  without  the  control  lever,  the  pro- 
peller-tongue would  almost  make  her 
loop. 

Then  he  said:  "Give  her  to  me  and 
I'll  show  you  some  of  the  difficult  stunts  in 
flying.  First,  we'll  do  a  flat  spin,  say  for 
about  a  minut<>."  I  could  have  sworn 
that  the  earth  had  cut  loose.  It  seemed 
to  be  one  great  revolving  saucer  under 
us,  over  us,  and  all  around  us  at  the  same 
time. 

Straightening  out,  he  shut  the  engine 
off,  and  then  said,  "Now  we  will  do  a 
stall."  So  off  we  went  again  at  about  110 
per.  Then  the  floor  seemed  to  meet  me 
with  a  bang.  He  shut  off  the  engine,  and 
then  she  kept  on  climbing  until  she  lost 
flying  speed.  Then  for  a  second  we 
seemed  to  hang  poised  in  the  air;  then  she 
fell  over  on  her  side,  put  her  nose  down,  and 
went  for  a  partial  nose  dive. 

For  those  ten  seconds  or  so  it  seemed 
to  me  that  my  entire  stomach  was  strug- 
gling with  the  muscles  of  my  throat  to  get 
through.  I  can  tell  you  it  is  mighty 
hard  to  resist  the  temptation  of  hanging 
on  to  something.  But  I  thought  that  pos- 
sibly he  would  think  that  I  was  scared,  so 
I  just  sat  still  and  grinned.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  I  needed  a  little  more,  so  he 


Victoria  Elite 

The 

Superfine 

Small   Car 

Body  Styles  and  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland 

Five  Passenger  Touring,  S2085  Four  Passenger  Victoria  Elite,       $2285 

Four  Passenger  Touring,  $2085  Two  Passenger  Touring  Roadster,  $2385 

Enclosed  Bodies  Custom-BuiU  to  Suit  Purchaser 


cmvim: 


THE    car   throughout    is 
built  of  the  best  materials 
that  can  be  had  for  money. 

It  differs  from  other  super- 
quahty  cars  in  that  it  is  of 
moderate  size. 

It  is  the  only  car  built  that 
is  hot/i  fine  enough  and  small 
enough  to  be  genuinely  eco- 
nomical. 

And  the  motor — our  own 
— is  exceptionally  lively  and 
powerful. 

We  want  to  hear  from 
prospective  purchasers — also 
from  prospective  dealers. 

Write  to  us. 


"C    In 


Templar 

Top-Valvt 

Motor 


The  Superfine  Small  Car 

Specifications 

Templar  Top- Valve  Motor — Posi-      Vanadium.      Rear 
lively    lubricated,    over  -  head   valve 
action — enclosed  for  silence.     Tung- 
sten steel  valves. 

Counter-balanced  crankshaft. 

Full  aluminum  crank  case. 

IIH  inch  wheelbase. 

32x4-inch  Goodyear  cord  tires. 

.Axles — front.  .35  carbon  steel  steer- 
ing   knuckles  and    arms.      Chrome- 


shafts.  Chrome- 
Vanadium,  differential,  .05  nickel 
steel.  Bock  Bearings. 

Springs  —  half  elliptic  front  and 
rear.  Chrome-Vanadium,  bushed 
with  "Nigrum"  oilless  bearings. 

Transmission — Nickel  steel  gears. 
.40  carbon  steel  shaft  operating  on 
New  Departure  ball  bearings. 

Choice  of  three  standard  colors. 
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We  dot  therM 
in  the  nick  (M 
time  /  " 


-JK 


THE  position  was  hard  pressed,  and 
we  were  ordered  to  re-inforce  it. 
It  was  heavy  ^oing  over  those  shell 
craters,  but  our  caterpillar'  got  there 
in  the  nick  of  time.  Just  suppose  our 
motor  had  failed — but  you  see  our 
heavy   tractors  use  the 

HERZ 

PLUG 

•park  plugs  are  the  firing  line  of  your 
If  Herz  Plugs  meet  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  heavy  artillery  work 
at  the  front,  isn't  that  the  kind  of  a 
plug  you  want  for  your  own  motor? 
Scientifically  built  of  unbreakable 
stone-and-steel,  with  the  wonderful 
new  Herz  mica-core  insulation,  the 
Herz  Plug  is  oil-proof  and  com- 
pression-tight. It  cleans  itself  and 
outlasts  the  motor,  hence  its  price, 
$1 .30,  is  low.  Ask  your  dealer — 
i(  he  cant  supply  you  write  us. 

HERZ  &  CO. 

245  West  55th  St.,    New  York 


PICK  YOURS  quick; 


Less  Than  Manufacturer's  Price 


.Si>cak  quick — for  these  rebuilt  Underwoods 
are  celling  scirce.     V.  H.   Govt,    bought 
100,000  Underwoods.    Genuine  VisMe  Un. 
<lrrwoods  at  t'ig  savins      5-Yc;ir  Guarantee, 
Try  it  10  DAYS   FREE.     Rent  or  buy, 
\Vrite  quick  (or  OBcr  No.   6R. 

TypOTfflter Emporium,  34-36  W.  Lake  St.  dilMga 


Succeed! 

What  other  men  hay*  aecOIBa 
plished  throudh  I.C.  S.  help.  I 
can.  If  th«  I.  C.  S.  have  raised 
arie*  of  other  men,  they 
can  raise  mine.  To  me, 
I.C.S.  means. 'I  CAN 
SUCCEED.'" 
Get  the  "I  Can  Suc- 
ceed" spirit,  for  the 
International  Cor- 
respondence Schools 
can  raise  your  salary 
^whether  you're  a 
dollar-a-dayman  or  a 
dollar-an-hour  man. 
No  matter  where  yoa 
live,  what  you  now 
do,  or  how  little  time 
.  I  or  money  you  may 
■j  have,theI.C.  S.  have 
V  a  Course  of  Traininjr 
to  fit  your  needs. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  ambitious  men  have 
achieved  success  through  I.  C.  S.  help  in  the  past 
25  years  — over  130.000  are  now  studyinsr,  jfettine 
ready  for  the  big  Jobs  ahead.  Join  them  and  make 
your  life  somethins?  to  be  proud  of— you  can  do  it. 
.lust  mark  and  m.nil  the  coupon  TODAY  and  find 
out  how :  it  won't  oblitrate  you  in  the  least, 

^—  —  ^^  ^—  ^Tt»«  OUTMCnS  ""  »  ^—  ^—  —m 

IRTltNATIOIUU.  COmSPmOtNCE  SCHOOLS,  Bn  4897,  loranton,  Pa. 

Explain  fully  about  your  Connie  In  the  subject  marked  X' 


Civil  EnglnecrlnK 
jElrctrlcaT     " 
^  Steam  ** 

_  MlnlnK  ** 

^  Mechanical  " 
_  Mechanical  Draffs 

IrrhllMKoral  l>r>rt> 
3  ARCHITECTURE 


Hamt- 


JiD»KnTlSINO 
Salrsmanahlp 
t'oMMfrrlal  Law 
Rookkerplnff 

n.Stenoffraphy 
"civil  .Service 
Rt.  Mall  NrrrlM 

jAt'TUMUIIILKH 


OnEMIKTKT 
nilluatratlnii 
~  Farming 

I'oullry 

French 

Germaa 

Itallaa 

SPANISH 


brings  her  out  and  says:  "Now  we  will 
do  what  is  commonly  called  split-arching." 

Off  he  goes  again,  puts  her  right  over 
on  her  side,  and  we  cut  a  spiral  circle — 
going  around  on  one  wing  up,  and  falling 
at  the  same  time.  We  dropt  over 
3,000  feet  in  twelve  .seconds.  The  sudden 
change  of  altitude  gave  me  a  terrible  pain 
in  my  <'ars,  but,  gee!  didn't  we  go  down 
bang  through  the  clouds  within  sight  of  the 
ground. 

Then  he  flattened  out  and  did  what  is 
culled  zooming.  "Now,"  he  says,  "I'll 
.•^liow  how  she'll  come  down  herself,"  and 
switches  off  the  engine. 

The  machine  of  her  own  accord  put  her 
nose  down,  assumed  her  gliding  angle,  and 
away  we  went  at  a  merry  pace  of  about 
sixty-five  or  seventy  for  the  airdrome. 
Just  before  landing,  he  did  a  vertical 
bank,  and  then  we  landed. 

When  we  were  getting  out,  the  in- 
structor said:     "How  was  that?" 

I  replied:  "That  was  the  best  ride  I've 
CA'er  had,   and   I  enjoyed  it  immensely." 

Tho  I  did  not  feel  at  all  happy,  I  just 
thought  I  wouldn't  admit  that  I  was  a  bit 
scared  now  and  again. 

Then  he  said:  "You  know  I  wouldn't 
do  those  fool  stunts  with  every  beginner, 
as  it  might  frighten  them  so  much  that  they 
would  never  fly  again." 

I  said:  "Thank  you,  but  some  day  I'll 
put  the  wind  up  you  for  trj'ing  to  do  so 
with  me." 

He  laughed,  and  when  I  got  him  in  such 
good  humor  I  asked  for  a  pass,  and  I  got 
three  days. 


HUNS  STILL  PROVING  RIGHT  TO 
THE  TITLE 


Addrtst. 


AS  if  fearing  that  people  might  "forget 
and  forgive,"  the  Germans  keep 
piling  up  brutality  on  brutality,  evidently 
determined  to  win  the  blackest  possible 
page  in  history.  At  a  patriotic  rally  in 
Philadelphia  recently  speeches  were  made 
by  men  who  had  been  at  the  front,  and 
their  experiences  in  the  verj'  midst  of  the 
horrors  of  war  reveal  the  familiar  picture 
of  Teutonic  methodical  and  painstaking 
disregard  for  ever^-  law  of  ci\ilization  and 
humanity.  The  meeting  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  various  Philadelphia  med- 
ical organizations,  and  The  Mariufaciiirer.s' 
Record  presents  a  summary  of  the  speeches 
which  were  printed  in  full  in  The  Pcnusi/l- 
vantn  Medical  Journal. 

Underestimating  the  enemy  is  regarded 
as  a  cardinal  error  by  C'apt.  T.  H.  Goodwin, 
of  England,  who  warns: 

Do  not  believe  any  stories  you  hear  as 
to  the  enemy  being  broken,  as  to  its  being 
at  the  end  of  its  n'sourc«>s,  as  to  the  morale 
of  tilt'  German  .soldier  being  a  thing  of  th(> 
past.  The  German  morale  is  not  broken. 
The  G(>rinan  .soldier  is  a  brave,  hard- 
lighting,  determined  man,  e.s.sentially  pa- 
triotic, an<l  si)len(lidly  disciplined.  Th(> 
(Jerman  soldier,  the  German  otVic««r,  and,  1 
assume  also,  the  (Jerman  nation  are  full 
of  confidence,  at  least  they  w(>re  a  few 
months  ago. 

1  was  talking  r«'<'«>ntly  with  a  lady  from 
New  York  who  asked  mo  if  I  hated  the 
Gennans.  I  replied  that  my  f«>eling  is  one 
of  iitt*>r  det«^station  and  horror  of  German 
methods.  She  said  she  hoped  that  as  soon 
,is  the  wjir  was  «i\er  I  was  gointr  to  forgive 


and  forget.     I   said,   "No,  I  am  not.     1 
would  like  to,  but  it  would  be  impossible." 

Captain  Goodwin  insisted  that  any  one 
who  had  been  "over  there"  six  months 
would  feel  as  he  did,  and  told  this  story 
as  one  of  the  experiences  that  rankles  in 
his  soul: 

Two  men  were  in  the  hospital,  each  with 
a  fractured  thigh.  Thej-  were  of  different 
regknents  and  had  never  seen  each  other 
before.  They  were  placed  in  beds  along- 
side of  each  other,  and  they  struck  up 
a  tremendous  friendship.  Each  morning 
they  would  be  chafing  each  other  as  their 
wounds  were  being  drest.  Both  were 
Englishmen,  both  married  men  with 
families. 

One  morning,  when  a  convoj-  was  being 
sent  across  the  Channel,  word  came  at  the 
last  moment  that  one  more  patient  could 
be  taken.  I  said  to  these  men,  "I  can 
send  one  of  you  this  morning."  Both 
looked  across  the  Channel;  there  was  a 
clear  sea;  both  had  been  looking  forward  to 
going.  Then  one  said,  "Well,  I  am  not 
feehng  quite  so  well;  I  don't  think  I  will 
go  this  morning."  The  other  fellow  said, 
"If  you  don't  mind,  I  would  rather  go 
another  time." 

I  thought  more  of  them  than  ever. 
We  waited  three  or  four  days  for  another 
boat,  and  then  sent  them  off  on  cots 
alongside  each  other  on  the  hospital-ship. 
I  have  never  seen  schoolboys  returning 
from  their  sports  in  greater  spirits  than 
those  two  men.  The  ship  was  sunk  by  a 
submarine  before  reaching  the  other  side.  j 
Sixty-three  patients  were  on  that  boat 
whom  I  had  been  looking  after  for  weeks. 
You  know  how  much  I  feel  like  forgiving. 

When  the  storit^s  of  the  bombing  of 
hospitals  first  began  to  be  told  the  average 
American  was  quite  ready  to  give  the 
enemy  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  that 
existed  as  to  his  purpose.  If  that  doubt 
has  not  already  been  dispelled  listen  to  the 
testimony  of  Maj.  George  W.  Crile,  sur- 
geon, of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
of  Cleveland,  0.,  who  says: 

The  hospital  in  France  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve  had  been  in  existence  for 
three  years.  That  the  enemy  knew  it  was 
a  casualty  clearing-station  was  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  on  the  map  of  a  pilot 
who  had  been  shot  down  the  hospital  was 
marked  as  such.  On  the  night  when  our 
hosi)ital  was  bombed  four  other  hospitals 
in  our  territory  and  three  or  four  French 
hospitals  further  down  the  line  were 
bombed.  The  next  night  six  other  hos- 
pitals were  bombed.  Over  200  people 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  these  two 
nights.  At  the  tinu>  of  the  bombing  of 
the  hospitals  the  German  i)risoners  were 
the  oidy  ones  who  cried  out.  They  sup- 
posed the  British  were  shelling  the  hospital, 
and  when  they  were  told  that  it  was  their 
own  airplan(\s  which  were  bombing  the 
hospital  they  cursed  their  own  peojile  as 
only  the  Germans  can  curse  and  haU'. 
So  far  as  1  could  see,  every  German 
prisoner  of  the  British  has  betMi  well  cared 
for. 

Here  is  an  appreciation  of  Tommy 
Atkins.  Not  that  he  needs  it,  but  because' 
it  so  vi\idly  sets  forth  the  dogged,  never- 
say-die  spirit  of  the  British  fighter: 

A  word  about  the  British  soldier.  1 
have  learned  to  know  him  better  and  have 
this  to  sav  for  the  Tommv:     He  really  does 


You  know  we  use  a  lot 
of  Holt  'seventy-fives'  for 
snaking  up  the  'nine  point 
twos'  and  ammunition  wagons.  You  cannot 
imagine  worse  operating  conditions  for  a 
tractor — everything  from  bumpy  going  over 
broken  stones  to  soft  clay  slush  well  mixed  with 
sand.  The  dust  and  slush  are  the  worst  because 
it  gets  into  the  bearings.  Occasionally  an  upper 
track  carrier  wheel  would  drop  off — shaft  cut 
clean  through  by  the  grit  which  gets  into  the 
plain  bearings  if  they  are  not  constantly  oiled. 
It's  marvelous  how  those  Hyatt  bearings  stand 
up  in  the  lower  wheels.  They  are  right  down 
in  the  worst  of  the  dust  and  muck  and  carry  the 
entire  weight  of  the  tractor.  They  are  always  run- 
ning and  get  precious  little  attention  in  the  field. 

"There  is  an  old  man  at  the  Base  Repair 
Shop  who  takes  care  of  all  the  Hyatt  bearings  in 
all  the  tractors  in  service.  They  bring  each  trac- 
tor in  about  once  in  six  months  or  so  for  a  general 
going  over.  The  track  wheels  are  given  to  this 
old  man  who  removes  the  bearings,  carefully 
scraping  and  brushing  out  every  particle  of  grit. 
Sometimes  he  has  to  take  the  cage  apart  to  get 
at  the  dirt  in  the  hole  through  the  rollers.  After 
he  gets  the  bearing  clean  and  cage  reassembled 


he  swills  them  about  in  a  pail  of  paraffin,  dips 
them  in  heavy  oil  and  reassembles  them  in  the 
wheels.  They're  just  as  good  as  new.  I  don't 
suppose  he  has  throvsm  away  a  pail  full  of  broken 
bearing  parts  since  the  war  started  and  very  few^.if 
any,  new  bearings  have  been  needed  for  repairs." 


D 


D 
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Every  Holt  tractor,  models  75  and  120 
built  at  Peoria,  has  24  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  in 
the  "CATERPILLAR"  track  rollers.  These 
models  have  been  Hyatt  equipped  for  the  paSt 
eight  years  and  today  there  are  over  one  hundred 
thousand  Hyatt  bearings  in  every  day  use  in 
Holt  tractors  alone  in  service  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Repairs  or  replacements  of  Hyatt  bear- 
ings have  been  less  than  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent  in  all  this  time. 

Because  of  this  remarkable  record  of  service 
the  Holt  Manufacturing  Company  have  specified 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  throughout  on  all  of  their 
recently  developed  tractors,  most  of  which  are 
designed  for  military  purposes. 

HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

NEWARK.  N.  J.         CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS       DETROIT.  MICH. 


■'A 


HYATT 
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HELP  make  him  a  better 
soldier.  Write  happy, 
newsy  letters  every  week. 
Buy  a  camera  and  put  in  pic- 
tures of  home  and   friends. 

Give  him  a  Seneca  and  let  him 
send  you  natural  intimate  pic- 
tures of  his  camp  life.  They  will 
be  priceless  in  the  years  to  come. 

Catalog  describing  all  Senecas 
free  from  your  dealer  or  direct. 

SENECA    CAMERA   MFG.  COMPANY 
147  State  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


War's  Thrift  Lesson 

Beiause  new  thmps  for  the  home 
cost  so  much  more,  it  pays  to  make 
present  equipment  last  longer — 
by  repairing  many  of  the  little 
things   yourself  with   the    aid    of 

tlTICft  'ptiE-RS* 

Lcak\-  water  faiici-ts,  gas  jets,  kitchen 
utensils,  sowing  machines, carpet  sweep- 
ers, furniture — a  thousand  things  can 
be  easily  and  permanently  repaired  if 
you  have  a  Utica  Plicr.  It  will  do 
quickly  what  your  fingers  alone  can't 
rlo.  The  handiest  tool  in  the  home. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  different 
styles  of  Utica  Pliers. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

UTICA  DROP  FORGE  &  TOOL  CO. 
Dept.  C,      -      -      Utica,  N.Y. 


not  know  what  defeat  is.  You  may  leave 
him  in  Flanders,  and  you  can  go  away 
and  leave  him  there  for  a  week,  and  when 
you  come  back  he  will  be  there,  living  or 
dead,  he  will  be  there.  Tommy  is  a  good, 
clean  fighter  in  a  sportsmanlike  way,  and 
r(>fleets  the  great  sense  of  fairness  found 
e\-erywhere  among  the  British  people. 
I  have  never  seen  any  boasting  among 
the  British  soldiers.  I  never  saw  any  ex- 
pression of  fear  or  of  hate.  I  saw  only 
officers  of  the  high  type  English  gentleman 
attacking  this  very  bad  business  of  war 
with  all  its  grimness,  attacking  it  as  he  would 
a  good,  clean  sport,  and  the  soldiers  reflect 
what  is  in  the  souls  of  their  officers. 

I  can  not  tell  you  what  will  happen  in 
this  war.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  war 
will  end  only  in  victory  for  our  countries; 
but. I  know  this:  That  the  British  may 
die  in  Flanders;  some  may  die  there,  and  be 
buri(»d  there;  they  may  all  die  there,  and 
be  buried  there,  but  I  do  know  they  will 
never  go  back  to  England,  only  and  ex- 
cepting after  victory  I 


Tliink  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  briiiR  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"N'ecdrti  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dent.  171.  Washington.  0.  C. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


A  GOOD  barometer  of  the  condition 
of  the  German  Army  is  afforded  by  a 
batch  of  prisoners  as  they  are  marched 
into  camp  by  their  captors.  In  writing 
to  his  mother  from  the  front,  Ralph  A. 
Woodend,  of  St.  George,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  draws  some  interesting  conclusions 
as  to  the  drain  upon  Germany's  man-power. 
In  a  letter  printed  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  he  says: 

In  one  of  j'our  letters,  dear,  you  express 
a  desire  to  know  something  of  the  age  and 
condition  of  the  Hochc  prisoners,  presum- 
ably— and  quite  correctly,  too  —  in  order 
to  gage  to  some  extent  how  near  we  are 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  In  my  humble 
opinion  yoti  are  absolutely  right,  mother, 
dear.  Aside  from  the  reports  of  those  who 
from  time  to  time  come  out  of  Germany 
the  world  has  nothing  btit  the  condition 
of  the  Hun  j)risoners  to  tell  how  goes  it  with 
the  Teuton. 

The  first  batch(>s  coining  through  were 
very  tired  and  htnigry-looking.  all  were 
dirty  and  unk(Mnpt,  and  not  a  few- 
w<>re  woimded.  Some  were  so  exhausted 
they  had  to  be  support(>d  on  either  side  by 
the  sympathetic  arm  of  a  more  fortunate 
comrade.  In  these  first  contingents  many 
were  mere  boys,  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  I  am  certain,  while  others  looked 
to  b(>  at  least  forty-five  or  fifty  and  walked 
with  a  decid(>d  effort. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  a  cold-hearted  man, 
mother,  but  you  may  believe  me  when  1 
tell  >()u  that  1  watched  those  German 
prisoners  drag  by  (it  was  hardly  a  march) 
without  the  slightest  spark  of  sympathy  or 
fe(>ling  of  pity.  Thinking  that  perhaps 
I  was  diff(>rent  from  tht>se  other  people 
looking  on,  .  possibly  colder  and  more 
unsympathetic,  I  s<'aniu>d  the  faces  of 
the  women  and  children,  and  boys  and 
old  men  to  see  if  1  eoidd  surprize  there 
a  f(>(>ling  of  human  syini)athy,  which 
uiuler  ordinary  circtimstances  might  fairly 
be  expected  to  <>xist  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion. And  I  looked  in  vain.  Some  of 
the  women  even  laugh»>d,  an  amus(>d,  hard, 
gloating  laugh.  For  all  it  seenuul  nothing 
so  much  as  a  rare  treat,  a  holiday;  and  I 
(•onf(>ss  to  viewing  the  i)roeession  very 
much  in  the  same  sj)iril  mys(>lf. 

When  I  look  upon  a  German,  no  matter 
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THERE  is  a  dignity  to  the  Coward 
"Good  Sense"  Shoe  that  goes  well 
\\  iih  the  perfect  ease  it  gives  its  wearer. 

"Good  Sense"  is  designed  for  men  and 
women  who  consider  their  feet  as  useful,  deli- 
cately-made parts  of  the  body.  The  leather 
of  its  upper  is  soft,  tomforting,  conforming. 
The  sole  is  pliable  to  the  motion  of  each  step. 
ItN  shape  is  that  of  the  foot  as  Nature  made 
the  foot.  Clasping  the  heel  and  instep  g?ntly 
"Ciood  Sense"  gives  the  toes  their  full  rights. 

Thoughtful  people  wear  "Good  Sense"  the 
year  'round.     Made  low-cut  for  summer.^ 

JAMES   S.   CO>VARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

(Near  Warren    Street) 

Mail  Orders  Filled  Sold  Nowhere  Else 
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SAVO  FLOWER  BOX 

]i^^^  For  Windows.  Porches.  Sun  Parlors,  etc. 

Supplit's  just  the  amount  of  air  and  wat*r 
necessary  when  and  where  needed.  Nogur- 
fiire  water  Used  indixii-»oro«td<»or« — kerpi 
flc.weis  healthy  and  beautiful  the  year  round. 

Self-waterinft  Leak  Proof — Rust  Proof 

Sub-irrUating  ^.^     ,„es-almn 


GARDEN  ROCKERIES 


^UEUGhTfTl  now  book,  by  H  H.  1Homa>;,  the 
-^  famous  gardening  ex,)crt,  which  tolU  you  how  you 
can  make  and  plant  a  rockery  in  a  very  small  space  and 
what  a  never-failing  joy  it  will  become  to  any  enthu- 
siastic nature-student.  It  gives  you  all  necessary  in- 
structions for  planting,  describes  the  flowers  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  leaves  nothing  uncovered 
that  can  be  of  service,  tjmo.  clolh.  with  many  illus- 
Irnlions,  7J  cents;  by  mail.  83  crnls. 
KtNK  Jc  «A(iNtl,I,S  COMI'OV.    S.'.t  fourlh  ttfnn»,    ?tf«  York 


NOW 

Is  the  Time  to  Prevent 

Hay  Fever 
Rose  Colds 

Etc. 

"Hay-Fever:  Its  Prevention  and  Cure."  by  William  C. 
Hollopptor,  shows  you  how  those  diwases  arise,  how 
I  hoy  should  be  treated,  and  what  the  most  noted  experts 
presrrilH?  for  thorn.  I)r  Hono(x'ter  is  Pediatrici.in  to 
the  Phil.idolphia  (".oneral  Hospital,  and  has  hold  high 
oflici-  in  other  branches  of  his  profession.  The  Tresident 
of  the  .Xnierican  Hay-I'Vver-I'revention  Association.  W. 
ScheppoRrcll.  A.M.,  M.D.,  says  of  this  book*  "Doctor 
Hollopeter's  work  is  toberommonded  as  giving  an  inter- 
esting review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  an  im- 
partial analysis  of  the  various  treatments  proposed." 

The  Albany  Times-Union  says  of  it:  "He  gives  a  his- 
tory of  hay-fever:  a  study  of  its  porio<licity.  symptoms 
and  di.ignosis;  accepted  causes,  and  preventive  mea- 
sures; sugRoslions  as  to  diet  anil  exorcise;  and  not  only 
his  own  troatmont.  but  the  methods  employed  by  other 

Fhysicians  whiih  have  afforded  cert.iin  degrees  of  relief, 
lo  has  read  thousands  of  pap<-rs  and  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  prepared  a  very  lengthy  bibliography." 

The  I'tiiladetfliia  Press  says:  "Dr.  Hollopeter  has  h.id 
irmarkable  success  with  a  simple  treatment  of  hay-fever 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  has  given  relief  to 
many  patients  in  his  private  practice." 

I2frio,  cinih.  .m  pngct.  SI.2S:  by  mail,  SI. .17 

Fl)NK'«  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  60  Fourth  Arenoe.  Ntw  York 
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how  pitiful  his  condition  may  be,  I  can 
not  think  of  him  as  a  fdlow  human  boinj?; 
it  never  occurs  to  me  that  perhaj)S  he  is  a 
splendid  fellow  with  a  soul  of  the  finest 
})urity  and  a  heart  that  contains  nothint: 
l»ut  fjoodness.  I  can  think  only  of  Hel- 
irium,  of  northern  France,  of  Servia,  of  all 
the  sn)aller  ruitions  and  |)eo|)les  who  have 
suffered  the  most  horrible  wronj^s  at  the 
liands  of  Kiitdir;  of  Kdith  Cavell,  of 
('a|)tain  Fryatt,  of  the  dejjortations  of 
Lille  and  R<)ul)ai.\',  of  the  Luniiaiiia,  the 
air-raids  o\-er  Fn<rland,  of  poison-jrases  and 
liquid-tire,  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Cana- 
dians, of  the  destruction  of  hospital-ships, 
and  the  shellintr  and  l)ombinfj  of  military 
hosi)itals.  My  God,  what  a  record!  What 
crime  or  atrocity  has  the  Pni.ssian  not  com- 
mitted? What  decent  or  manly  thing  can 
we  credit  him  with? 

The  writer's  theories  were  somewhat 
upset,  liowexcr,  when  another  continfjent 
was  brought  in,  for  he  writes: 

Just  as  I  had  finished  viewing  the  first 
batches  and  had  about  decided  that  if 
these  were  the  best  Germany  could  now 
produce  she  must  at  last  be  indeed  in  a 
sorry  plight,  along  came  the  final  con- 
tingents. This  A\as  three  days  after  the 
attack  started,  and  what  I  saw  left  me  as 
much  at  sea  as  far  as  Germany's  real  in- 
ternal condition  is  concerned  as  1  had 
been  before  I  ever  saw  a  Hnchc  prisoner. 
These  men  were  strong,  Airile.  w«^ll-cared- 
for.  active  young  men,  practically  all  of 
the  ideal  fighting  age,  .twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years  of  age. 

Now.  whether  these  were  typical  of  the 
])resent  moment  German  Army  and  the 
first  batches  were  merely  an  exeeptionalh- 
poor  lot  or  vice  versa,  whether  the  latter 
were  typical  and  the  former  an  exceptionally 
good  lot,  or  whether  the  final  contingents 
were  the  reserves  sent  in  to  stem  the 
French  onrush — of  course  I  do  not  know. 
My  personal  and  unimportant  opinion  is 
that  they  constituted  the  defensive  reserve, 
of  necessity  excellent  troops,  and  that  th(> 
first  day's  procession  more  acpurately  re- 
vealed Germany's  present  moment  man- 
power than  did  that  of  the  third.  8o  there 
you  have  it,  dear — my  impression  of 
Crerman  prisoners  formed  from  seeing  them 
fresh  from  leu  [trntichccs,  with  the  mud 
of  the  Pru.ssian  side  of  No  Man's  Land 
still  ui)on  them. 

Please  do  not  worry  if  you  do  not  h(>ar 
from  me  regularly.  As  1  hav*^  said  before, 
the  mails  are  most  uncertain;  why,  1  have 
never  jtretcnded  to  know.  Uemember 
1  am  in  splendid  health,  well  fed,  well 
quartered,  and  well  tak«'n  ean^  of.  If  I 
were  ill  jit  any  time  you  woTdd  be  told  of  it. 
In  this  war,  dear,  no  news  is  good  news. 
]t«<mend)er  I  am  in  finer  health  than  I  lia\(> 
ever  be(>n  in  all  n\y  life,  and  reujeinber  1 
am  writing  regularly,  even  th(^  the  letters 
do  not  arri\  e  regularly. 


Here  is  a  letter  that  may  furnish  food 
for  thought  for  the  lal»oring  men  of  Anierica 
— America  at  war.  It  was  printed  in  the 
Logan  (Iowa)  Ohscrrcr,  and  was  sent  to 
TuK  Digest  by  Mr.  John  A.  Heterick,  of 
Logan,  with  this  comment:  "T  am  sending 
the  letter  in  view  of  the  complaints  and 
criticisms  of  a  good  many  of  our  people 
which,  in  some  cases,  amount  to  almost 
disloyalty."  Here  is  the  letter  written 
from  "over  there"  by  Francis  McDermott, 
of  ^Missouri  Vallej',  Iowa: 

That  is  a  shame  the  way  the  poor  rail- 


You  will  certainly  want  to  investigate  the  unusual 
qualities  of  Calitbrnia  Redwood.  You  will  want  to 
learn  why  it  is  the  best  wood  for  shingles  and  shakes, 
siding,  porch  columns,  mudsills  and  foundation  work 
— whyit  makes  the  most  effective  and  pleasing  interior 
finish  — why  it  is  long-lived,  why  it  resists  rot  and 
fire,  why  it  will  not  warp,  shrink,  swell  or  crack. 
In  fact,  you  will  want  to  know  rt//  about 

Cali&ritia  Redwcod 

Resists  fire  and  rot 

OUR  FREE  BOOKLET,  "California  Redwood  Homes,"  tells 
you  the  Redwood  story  in  an  interesting  and  complete  manner 
with  numerous  illustrations.  After  you  ha\  e  read  it  you  will  un- 
doubtedly want  to  ask  questions  and  secure  advice  as  to  the  value 
of  Redwood  in  your  particular  building  problem.  We  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  assist  you. 

Write  for  "California  Redwood  Homes"  today.  Please  give  us 
the  names  of  your  architect,  builder  and  local  lumber  dealers. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  A.SSOCIATION 

714  Call  Building,  San  Francisco 

j4ii  for  ihf  ehild'i  ilerj  of  the  ''^hij;  trres'^  of  California- 
there'' i  a  cop}  for  ever}  child  in  the  nation 


iilittliii 


Two  Handy  Packages  for  You 

San  ford's  Fountain  Pen  Ink 
— the  ink  that  made  the 
fountain  pen  possible. 
San  ford's     Library 
Paste  in  the  jar  that 
made    the    use    of 
paste  universal. 

Sold  Everywhere 

Also  Sanford's  Premium 
^^  riting  Fluid,  the  per- 
fect ink  for  business. 


The 

Utopian 

Jar 
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Why  fmpire  J^ecTJiibes 

last  as  long  as  the  average  car  itself 

///.     The  Story  of  an  Exclusive  Process 

HHE  human  mind  has  an   odd 
way  of    takin^^   the   bi^^est 
things  for  granted.      Some  of 
tlie  most  common  facts  of  life 
are  in  reality  the  least  understood. 

Rubber,  for  example. 

There  are  few  raw  materials  which 
have  a  greater  variety  of  use,  whicli  are 
used  so  many  times  a  day  and  in  so 
many  different  ways  by  everybody.  And 
yet,  there  is  no  material  which  the 
scientists  know  so  little  about. 

Rubber  still  baffles  the  skill  of  the  chemist. 

No  one  knows  what  actually  happens  when 
rubber  is  vulcanized.  No  one  knows  why  con- 
tinued pressure  on  a  sheet  of  rubber  has  the 
same  deteriorating  effect  as  heat.  Plenty  of 
people  have  theories,  but  there  are  no  positive 
established  truths.  Rubber  makers  still  have 
worlds  to  conquer. 

This  is  why  it  is  possible  for  there  to  exist 
such  an  astonishinjr  condition  as  there  is  today 
in  the  manufacture  of  inner  tubes,  where  one 
company  is  able  to  make  a  tube  which,  instead 
of  having;  to  be  replaced  every  year  or  so,  ordi- 
narily /dsfs  as  long  as  the  average  car  itself. 

An  exclusive  process  for  making  red  tubes  has 
been  controlled  for  twelve  years  past  by  tlie 
Empire  Rubber  ^  Tire  Company  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

In  all  that  time.  Empire  Red  Tubes  have 
never  had  an  off  year,  and  there  has  never  been 
a  change  in  the  process,  because  no  improve- 
ment has  been  necessary. 

Many  of  the  first  tubes  made  by  the  Empire 
process  are  still  doin^j;  service — punctured  and 
patched,  but  yet  in  the  running. 

This  record  of  nearly  twelve  years  lias  proved 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  an  Empire  Red 
Tube  will  last  as  long  as  the  average  car  itself 

Use  Empire  Red  Tubes  and  cut  your  tube 
expenses  in  half. 


For  12  years,  the  Empire 
exclusive  process  has  been  mak- 
ing tubes  that  last  as  long  as  the 
average  car  itself. 


The  J^pireJIre  J^ealet* 
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road  men  of  the  United  States  are  treated. 
Just  look  how  the  French  railroad  men  are 
treated.  They  do  not  know  what  a  six- 
teen-hour  day  means,  and  when  they  get 
in  off  their  run,  they  find  two  blankets 
on  a  bunch  of  straw  covered  with  the 
"soft  white."  Of  course  they  have  the 
best  of  feed,  a  canteen  of  wine  and  a 
little  sausage.  If  they  are  lucky  and  get 
in  on  time  for  supper  they  get  a  few 
potatoes  with  the  sausage.  From  12  a.m. 
to  12  P.M.  the  French  railroad  man  gets 
seven  cents. 

Now  the  high  cost  of  living  is  nothing 
like  it  is  in  the  States.  Coal  is  only  $85 
per  ton,  eggs  ninety  cents  a  dozen,  butter 
eighty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  every- 
thing else  in  proportion.  Two-thirds  of 
these  men  have  families.  The  families 
live  on  what  the  families  can  make.  It  is 
an  every-day  occurrence  to  see  the  girls 
coming  in  with  armfuls  of  wood.  How 
many  railroad  men  in  the  United  States 
can  make  more  than  any  family  in  France? 

There  are  three  women  not  far  from 
here  who  have  been  doing  our  washing. 
Last  week  two  of  them  were  drafted  to  go 
to  work  in  the  ammunition-factories.  They 
told  us  they  could  wash  a  few  things,  just 
enough  to  keep  one.  You  see  they  are 
striking  here.  But  it  is  for  France  and 
against  the  Kaiser,  and  this  is  their  fourth 
year  of  war. 

This  is  the  worst  winter  in  the  history 
of  France.  The  snow  is  six  inches  deep 
and  still  snowing. 


Details  of  the  sinking  of  the  Tuscania, 
as  related  by  a  survivor,  are  told  in  a  letter 
from  Amos  Prescott,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
who  also  describes  his  own  experiences  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic  on  a  transport. 
Prescott  was  a  meinl)er  of  the  229th  Aero 
Squadron,  A.  E.  F.,  l)ut  has  since  been 
assigned  to  the  Goath  Squadron  and  pro- 
moted to  sergeant.  The  letter  was  written 
before  the  German  drive,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Squadron  has  been  used  in  the 
Allied  operations.  Prescott  crossed  on  a 
transport  that  immediately  preceded  the 
Tuacnnia,  and  in  a  letter  which  is  printed 
in  the  Albany  Argus  he  writes: 

Last  night  a  lieutenant  told  us  how  the 
Tuscania  was  sunk  and  of  about  how 
he  and  a  lot  of  soldiers  were  floating  on  a 
raft  for  two  or  more  hours,  aimlessly 
drifting  on  the  big  ocean  and  keeping 
up  their  spirits  by  singing,  "Where  Do  We 
Go  from  Here?"  The  rest  of  the  tale 
wasn't  so  funny.  We  were  here  but  a 
short  time  when  the  Tuscania  was  tor- 
pedoed while  in  the  very  waters  we  came 
through.  We  said  a  thank  you  for  our 
luck.  The  lieutenant  and  his  party  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  were  treated 
royally.  He  declared  that  only  the  heroic 
work  of  the  men  on  the  British  destroyers 
prevented  the  loss  of  hundreds  more. 

As  the  lieutenant  recited  his  story,  the 
description  he  ga;ve  of  conditions  on  board 
the  transport  brought  back  to  me  vivid 
memories  of  our  own  journey  across, 
which,  except  for  the  sinking,  was  much 
the  same.  So  much  happens  so  quickly 
that  a  moment's  interest  is  superseded  by 
the  next  move  in  such  time  as  to  make  of 
your  mind  a  complete  jungle.  I  destroyed 
a  record  of  our  trip,  and  now  the  pleasant 
and  unpleasant  happenings  come  back 
hazily.  But  I  recall  how  in  a  drizzling  rain 
one  morning  we  were  put  aboard  and  one 
man,  not  of  our  squadron,  fainted  and  1 
ruined  a  hat  and  overcoat  bringing  him  to. 


We  were  put  in  the  hold  of  the  ship  like 
sardines  in  a  box,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
were  not'  allowed  out  of  the  crowd(>d 
compartments  for  some  hours.  Things 
surely  looked  blue  as  we  peeked  out  and 
bade  a  silent  adieu  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Then  seasickness  came.  Wow!  At  first 
I  was  afraid  I  would  die,  and  then  afraid 
I  wouldn't.  Finally  things  looked  a  little 
brighter,  until  at  last  when  we  anchored 

at    in    England,    we    actually    had 

acclimated  oursehes  to  the  conditions  so 
as  to  be  happy. 

When  they  had  recovered  and  once 
more  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
life,  Prescott  writes: 

We  boxed  and  sang  and  played  like 
kids.  We  forced  out  of  mind  any  serious 
thoughts,  but  there  was  still  in  the  back- 
ground an  inexplicable  sense  of  where  and 
what  we  were.  Then  came  the  life-boat 
drills,  and  by  that  time  we  were  ready  to 
accept  anything  or  everything  that  might 
happen.  Oh,  how*  good  the  land  looked 
to  us  when  we  docked!  And  when  the 
people  cheered  us  my  heart  beat  like  a 
trip-hammer.  I  could  ha\'e  jumped  o\  er 
the  moon,  I  felt  so  light-footed,  lighted- 
headed,  etc. 

Since  then  it  has  been  nothing  but  a 
quick  succession  of  changing  scenes  of 
interest  until  we  landed  here  a  few  weeks 
back,  and  now  we  are  almost  a  fixture  in 
the  city.  What  the  next  move  will  lead 
to  no  one  knows. 

Prescott's  available  cash — twenty  dol- 
lars— did  not  last  him  long.  Having 
changed  it  into  French  money,  he  found 
himself  seemingly  quite  rich.  He  had 
112  francs,  but  with  theater  tickets  at 
five  francs,  and  French  pastry — of  which 
he  seems  to  be  inordinately  fond — this 
was  soon  spent,  and  he  was  forced  to  fall 
back  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  recreation, 
seemingly  the  haven  of  all  the  boys  behind 
the  lines.  Of  his  struggles  with  the  French 
language  he  writes: 

While  spending  the  above-mentioned 
112  francs  I  learned  to  become  very  elo- 
quent with  my  hands.  If  I  knew  how  to 
explain  it  on  paper  I'd  tell  y(m  about  it. 
There  is  a  waitress  at  a  cafe.  She  has 
served  you  a  few  times  pre\ioiisly.  V«  ry 
Frenchily  you  enter  and  open  fire  with 
"  Bonjour,  Georgette.'''  She  smiles  back  a 
"  Borijour,  monsieur,"  and  tacks  on  some- 
thing like  ''Comment  allez-vous?  "  You 
say,  "  Trhs  bien." 

Up  to  this  time  Georgette  has  always 
been  in  mourning  when  j'ou  saw  her,  but 
to-day  you  notice  it's  absence.  You  wish 
to  let  her  know  you  notice  it,  so— oh,  you 
point  to  where  the  veil  used  to  be,  raise 
your  eyes  questioninglj^  shrug  your  shoul- 
ders, and  gesticulate  in  a  manner  that  is 
supposed  to  be  intelligent.  I  can't  show 
you,  but  with  no  knowledge  of  the  language 
you  find  out  that  the  mourning  period  was 
up  last  Sunday.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
method  of  conversation. 

I  was  often  told  at  home  that  the  French 
were  a  fine  people,  and  1  can  now  corrob- 
orate this.  Even  talking  with  my  fingers 
and  "French  in  a  Hurry"  book  I  manage 
to  have  many  a  pleasant  chat. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  German  prisoner? 
Of  course  not.  Well,  we  were  trucking 
this  morning  and  passed  a  detail  of  them. 
They  did  not  speak,  but  their  looks  said  a 
mouthful.  Sullen  they  always  are,  around 
here,  but  as  I  cast  a  superior  and  steady 
glance  at  a  big_husky  brute,  the  suUenness 


The  construction  of  MlLO 
(Moulded)  Hose  prevents 
kinking. 

It  stands  up  under  hard 
usage. 

Made  ^8"  in  25  or  50  foot 
lengths  or  cut  in  any  length  you 
desire  at  your  dealer's. 

Send  a  3c  stamp  for  our  practical  book- 
let, "Making  the  Garden  Grow." 
You  will  like  it.    Addiess  Dept.  D. 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO 

Cambridge  Mass. 


MOULDED 

GARDEN  HOSE 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  ANIJ  LKTTEKS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Avlmer  Maude.  i2mo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


$3^^^s  Fertilize 

FOR  the  average  home  grounds  and  garden,  the 
one-gallon  bottle  of  Nitro-Fertile  (10  lbs.) 
makes  sufficient  fertilizer  for  an  entire  season.  Two 
tablespoonfuls  mixed  with  a  gallon  of  water  in  a 
sprinkling-pot  fertilizes  50  square  feet. 
Nitro-Fertile  is  economical,  easy  to  apply  and 
odorless.  Professional  florists  and  truck-growers  use 
it  indoors  and  out,  throughout  the  growing  season. 

TRIAL  ?— Either  buy  a  half -pint  bottle  at 
your  dealers,  35c,  or  send  us  25c  to  cover 
packing  and  mailing  on  a  smaller  sam- 
ple, to  be  sent  you  With  free  guide-book- 

THE  FERTILE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

610  Ellastone  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


7i  'I'll'-    l.ilrlfUV    Diur^l  Jn,       Ipril    IT.     lOlH 
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\TLLOVV 

KING 
HUMFJnRT 


IT  is  well  that  we  kee|>  the  iii)4iic  hies 
hiirniiifj,  also  well  that  the  home  grounds 
everyvvliere  in  America  be  kept  at  our  best 
standards.  No  plants  make  such  an  effertive 
Summer  showing  in  lawns  and  borders.  For 
20  years  we  have  specialized  in  tiiese  Cirand 
Tropical  Plants.  Here  are  our  choicest 
three  for  1918— 

YELLOW  KING  HUMBERT     4- 

^^^..^_^^.^_«.^..._^»».*-.»..  fuot. 
l'*ir>l  l^iaiit  Vfllow  C'uiiii;i.  ( tuhli-ii  ><'ll(>w.  spttt- 
t«H|  rf<l,  KH'tn  totiaKc.  I 'nt-(]ii;ill('(i  in  ii^  mag- 
nificeme.     Each,  25c;  doz..  $2.50. 

KING  HUMBERT  -i-fr,^-  7"«-  ^^-^-^ 

.^___^^^^^____^_  uiul  host  scarlvt- 
Jloucriil.  hroii/i-l"  ii\'i.'cl  (anna. 

Extra  ^ize,  each,  iOc;  doz.,  $2.00. 
HUNGARIA   3'li-foot.  Thcmo-^t  womlerf..! 
.^^___^^^    I'ink   (  annu.     I'luntod    alone 
<>i  Willi  \  illou  Kins  Huintyri.  the  i-tTccl  h  niaK- 
iiitici-nl  lo  bi-liold.     Each,  25c;  dor.,  Si.2?>. 

3  each  of  almve  <9  plants) prepaid.  $2.00 

6  each  of  above  (i8  plant'') prepaid,    i.50 

All  othfr  leaders  in  Cantias,  Roses,  Gladioli  and  Hardy 
Perennials,  described  in  our  iSJ-fage  lataioaue,  "Gar- 
dening Illustrated."     Mailed  Flil.I:  e:rryj.'lien. 

VAUGHAN'S    SEED    STORE 

M-.\%  \\.  Randolph  Strc-et,  Dcpi.  I),         (:HI<:.\GO 
41-4.«   Barclay  Struct,  Dcpt.   I),  NEW   YORK 


INFLfKNCK  OF  THK   .MINI)  ON  Til  K  BODY 

By    Paul  lJiil"ii>.  M.I).    l;iiii(i,  (  Icilh,  ti-J  piiyis.     .Adeems. 
FUNK  A  \V.^(i.V.\l,I.S   (•().MI'.\NY,  Piilw..  .SKW  YORK 


Pi*o£iia^ble 
Recpeaiiait 

r^ARDENlNG  is  just  pleasant  exercise 
^-'  when  you  use  a  Pull-Easy.  Instantly 
adjustable  from  7  to  18  inches.  Middle 
tooth  removable.    The 

DULL-EA5U 

ADJUSTABLE 

GARDEN  CULTIVATOR 

thoroughly  stirs  the  soil  and  is  ideal  for 
preparing  seed  beds.  Can  be  used  as 
either  rake  or  cultivator. 

Kor  Hall-  by  most  deukrs.  If  your  dealer  eiin't 
supply  you,  senil  dealer's  name  with  flM  (i'i  in 
Canada)   and   your  I'lill-Ka.sy  will  be  forwarded 


promptly  by  Parcel  Fo«t 
prepaid.    Lite 


erature 

on  re<(ucst. 

The  Pull-Eaty 

Mfg.  Company 

iW  lUrxow  .Si 

WiulcMhu.WlK 

Cannilinn  Adil 
;i5  ('olbonie  Si. 
luronto,  Ont. 


■*' 


tlisapixaitd  and  in  its  plarr  oaino  tlio 
ino.st'sasaue  look  1  was  ever  hoiion-d  with. 
1  really  think  h<'  didn't  like  me.  Lea.st- 
wise,  I  still  reineinher  his  eyes  si)itting: 
out  hate  at  nie,  and  instead  of  hating  him 
back  1  felt  sorry  for  him. 

Then  we  i)assed  a  hos|)ital  ]>ark  where 
one-legged,  one-armed,  bandaged,  and  lame 
KreiKdinieti  were  j)laying  (jntjits.  They 
laughed  and  waved  to  ns.  An  old  woman 
carrying  a  big  basket  of  jnnk  went  b\ . 
Some  young  girls — all  in  black — on  tlu-ir 
way  to  church,  smiled  up  at  us.  Kiddies 
ran  out  from  unse»-n  alleys  and  yelled  a 
greeting.  An  old  man  sat  fishing  ou  the 
river-bank  and  wa^ed  to  us.  And  I  felt 
sorry  for  them  all.  (Iiiess'I'm  a  i)retly 
imnk  .soldier. 

After  l>rielly  deserihing  the  daily  rouiine 
of  life  behind  the  lines,  Pn-scott  writes: 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  this  town 

-its  castles,  cathedrals  and  history — l)iit 
yon  must  not  know  where  it  is,  so  1  will 
keep  silent.  1  would  also  like  to  tt'll  you 
more  of  the  details  of  what  is  happening, 
but  again — the  censor. 

We  are  being  treated  very  well  OAer 
here  in  e\"ery  Avay.  Of  course,  Ave  kick, 
but  they  say  a  soldier  should  be  a  chronic 
kicker.  Our  oavu  squadron  is  at  i)resent 
Avhinipering  for  more  a<'tion  along  Avar-lines. 
When  we  get  that,  we'll  kick  to  get  back 
here.  Anything  Ave  ha^■en't  got  Ave  ki(d< 
for — and  Ave  are  ncAcr  satisfied.  I'robably 
nev^er  will  he.  Still,  we  are  ha\ing  a 
good  tinie. 

In  many  respects  the  soldiers  fare  l)etter 
over  he'iv  than  they  do  in  the  United 
States.  For  one  thing,  they  do  not  have 
to  |)ay  out  all  they  get  in  three  months  for 
railroad  fare  to  go  home  on  a  short  fur- 
lough. 1  read  in  a  copy  of  The  Ar(/itf> 
that  reachtHi  me  over  here  that  it  costs  an 
All)aiiy  boy  at  Spartanburg  ."*.■>()  to  come 
home  on  a  ten  days'  furlough  and  that  he 
has  to  pay  the  same  railroad  fare  as  a 
food -'profite(>r  or  a  contractor  Avho  is 
making  millions  out  of  the  (loA'crnment 
and  Avill  nevt-r  smell  gnni)owder.  When 
we  have  been  oiv  this  side  for  four  months 
we  are  'entith'd  to  seven  days'  furlough, 
and  as  the  soldiers  are  chai-ged  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  regular  railroad  fare — that  is, 
the  American  soldiers,  for  I  understand 
the  British  get  free  trans()t)rtation  to  any 
part  of  (Ireat  liritain — many  of  them  go 
to  see  relatiA'es  in  Ireland  or  to  points  of 
interest  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales. 
Many  things  are  much  cheajHr  for  tis  in 
uniforin  here  than  at  home. 

The  young  sergeant  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  witrk  of  the  Red  ( 'ross,  of  wliicli 
he  w  rites: 

\  nn  a(  home,  of  course  know  a  good 
deal  about  tin-  magnificent  Avork  the 
Ked  ("loss  is  doing  on  this  side,  l)ut  I 
do  not  believe  many  in  America  have  any 
idea  of  what  a  bh'ssing  the  Red-Cross 
canteens  in  France  are.  I  am  enclosing  a 
short  story  of  (hem  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can correspondent  Avho  lias  thoroughly 
investigated  them  and  gives  a  better  idea 
of  them  than  I  cotdd  write: 

".\merican  boys  are  learning  to  lly  in 
France  and  .\merican  women  are  brewing 
colTee  iind  frying  ham  and  «»ggs  l\ir  the 
boys  who  ar««  learning  to  fly  and  making 
them  a  little  more  ch(>erful  and  comfort- 
able than  boys  three  thousand  miles  away 
from  home  could  otherwise  be.  The 
.\merican  Red-Cross  canteens  tell  the 
story. 

"The  ground  was  Avhile  with  snow 
when    I    \isit(Hl   oiu'  of   the   I'nited   States 


aviation  camps.  Early  in  the  morning, 
cold  and  hungry,  J  Avalked  down  the  long 
line  of  l)arracks.  An  officer  overtook  me, 
and  1  asked  him  if  he  kncAv  Avhere  the 
American  Ited-Cross  canteen  was. 

"'Do  1  know  Avhere  that  is"/  Why,  boy, 
that's  our  home!' 

"His  .slender  figure  and  easy  movement 
indicated  strength  and  agility,  and  on  his 
coat  he  Avore  the  insignia  of  the  American 
riier. 

"'You'll  get  a  fine  breakfast  over 
there,'  he  said.  'And,  Avhat's  more,  you'll 
get  it  Avith  a  smile.' 

"We  Avere  Avalking  on  a  tyjiical  Ameri- 
can board  walk.  The  l)uzz  of  a  saAvmill, 
the  steady  throb  of  a  poAver-house  engine, 
the  knocking  of  busy  carpenters,  the  Avhir 
of  air|>lanes  flying  in  battle  groups  and 
liingly,  the  German  prisoners  road-building, 
all  wer(>  jjart  of  the  great  aA  iation  camp 
on  Avhich  the  finishing  touches  are  now 
being  rushed  forward. 

"We  turned  to  the  right,  and  passed 
more  barracks.  Ahead  of  us  loomed 
the  steel  frame  of  an  Am(»rican  water- 
toAver,  and  beside  the  road  stood  an 
American  steam-roller.  Beyond  were 
hangars  and  more  hangars.  At  ca  ery 
turn  Avere  signs  of  American  energy. 
CroAvds  of  soldiers  passed  us  hurrying 
to  their  appointed  tasks.  Looking  at  their 
frank,  courageous,  high-bred  faces,  I  Avas 
proud  to  be  an  American. 

"'Here  Ave  are,'  said  my  newly  made 
friend. 

"We  entered  the  canteen. 

"Superficially  it  is  like  those  won- 
derful canteens  that  the  Red  Cross  has 
established  on  the  French  army  lines  of 
communication,  which  have  won  for  the 
American  Avomen  volunteer  workers  the 
highest  praise  of  General  Pershing,  of  the 
French  military  authorities,  and  of  the 
French  press — praise  Avhich  is  absolutelA- 
deserA'ed. 

"At  one  end  are  the  kitchen  and  the 
officers'  mess  and  beyond  is  the  long  room 
for  the  enlisted  men.  But  the  first  moment 
makes  it  clear  that  there  is  something 
different.  The  American  Avomen  Avho 
greeted  the  yoimg  officer  and  me  so 
graciously  are  Avorking  for  their  own 
ctnintrymen. 

"Here  are  men  and  Avomen  of  the  same 
race.  They  understand  each  other  as  only 
members  of  the  same  race  do.  There  is  a 
little  less  formality,  a  freer  intercourse.  I 
heard  t)ne  of  the  older  Avorkers,  with  nurs- 
ing experience  to  supplement  the  Avork 
she  has  done  in  other  canteens,  talking  to 
a  young  man  Avho  did  not  feel  Avell: 

"'Look  here,  my  boy,  I  know  some- 
tiiing  that  you  need.  Koav  sit  doAvn  and 
I'll  give  you  a  good  bowl  of  hot  milk- 
toast.' 

"She  Inirried  back  to  the  stove. 

■  ".Mak(>  that  nice  boy  over  there  some 
liot  milk-toa.st.  He's  ofl"  his  feed.  If  he's 
not  looking  b»>tter  to-morroAV  Fll  have  the 
doctor  on  his  heels.' 

"At  this  point  breakfast  was  serAcd, 
a  ])owI  of  colTee  that  Avas  real  <'ofTee, 
two  sizzling  shirred  eggs,  a  little  dish  of 
home-niatle  jam,  Viread  and  fresh  butter. 
.Vnd  it  Avas  served,  as  my  friend  hat! 
forewarned  me,  with  a  smile.  I  under- 
stood Avhat  he  had  meant  Avhen  he  said: 

"'Why,  boy,  that's  our  home.' 

"The  building  itself  is  like  other  bar- 
racks. Hut  the  Avomen  who  liave  como 
:i,()0()  and  -4, (MM)  miles  to  do  their  bit  have 
math'  an  atmosphtTe.  '^^Pheir  jobs,  so  to 
speak,  are  to  j)repare  food  and  serve  it. 
But  they  are  not  content  merely  to  do  their 
jobs.  They  Avork  gladly  and  eiithusiasti- 
callv,  alwavs  on  the  lookout  hn'  a  chance 
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Does  //?eWork 

of  Five  Hand  Mowers 


Wherever  there  is  a  fairly  lary;e  ex- 
panse of  lawn  to  be  cut,  rolled  and  kept 
in  condition,  the  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn 
Mower  will  prove  a  decided  economy. 

One  man  with  an  Ideal  can  easily  cut  as 
much  grass  per  day  as  five  hard-working 
men  can  accomplish  with  hand  mowers. 

iVloreover,  as  the  Ideal  is  designed  with 
a  roller  as  an  integral  part  of  the  machine, 
the  grass  is  rolled  every  time  it  is  cut — this 
keeps  the  turf  firm,  smooth  and  in  the 
finest  condition  possible. 

Cuts  Four  to  Five  Acres  a  Day 

The  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  has  a 
30-inch  cut.  A  man  with  one  of  these 
machines  can  mow  from  four  to  five  acres 
a  day  on  an  operating  expense  of  about 
fifty  cents  for  fuel  and  oil. 

In  fact,  at  a  very  nominal  expense,  the 
Ideal  will  keep  your  grass  cut,  rolled  and 
in  the  pink  of  condition.  This  labor  sav- 
ing feature  is  of  decided  importance  in 
these  times  of  labor  scarcity.-  Best  of  all, 
the  use  of  the  Ideal  not  only  means  an 
actual  saving  for  you  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  is  also  a  real  patriotic  conservation  of 
labor. 


The  Ideal  is  the  only  power  mower  on 
the  market  using  the  simple  tractor  prin- 
ciple. The  advantages  of  the  type  of  con- 
struction were  described  in  The  Literary 
Digest  of  February  23rd  on  page  43,  and 
March  16th  on  page  56. 

Don't  Let  Your  Lawn  Deteriorate — 
It  Doesn't  Pay 

Because  labor  is  hard  to  get  many 
people  have  practically  decided  to  let  their 
fine  lawn  go  without  the  usual  attention. 
The  Ideal  makes  this  step  absolutely  un- 
necessary. Moreover^  the  expense  of  re- 
building a  lawn  later  will  be  much  greater 
than  the  cost  of  getting  an  Ideal  now  and 
keeping  your  premises  well  cared  for. 

Most  Economical  Lawn  Mower 

We  always  furnish  the  Ideal  Tractor 
with  an  extra  cutting  mower  so  that  a 
sharp  set  of  knives  can  be  kept  on  hand 
at  all  times.  Knives  can  be  substituted 
in  about  two  minutes'  time. 

A  small  caster  is  also  furnished  so  that 
the  machine  can  be  quickly  converted 
into  a  roller.    Rolling  a  lawn  with  the  old 


Cuts  Close  to  Walks,  Flower 
Beds  and  Shrubbery 

With  an  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn 
Mower  it  is  possible  to  work  very 
close  up  to  the  walks,  shrubbery  and 
flower  beds.  It  is  so  easily  handled 
that  it  can  be  run  practically  any 
place  where  a  hand  mower  can  be 
operated. 

The  Ideal  is  of  very  simple  design 
and  all  necessity  for  complicated 
parts  has  been  entirely  eliminated. 
The  operator  has  practically  noth- 
ing to  do  except  guide  the  machine 
and  operate  the  starting  and  stop- 
ping lever. 


IDEAL' 


fashioned  hand  roller  is  hard,  tedious 
work.  With  the  Ideal  the^work  is  quickly 
and  easily  done — one  machine  will  easily 
do  as  much  rolling  per  day  as  eight  or  nine 
men  with  hand  rollers. 

Ten  Days'  Trial 

We  sell  the  Ideal  under  a  positive  guar- 
antee of  satisfaction  and  will  refund  money 
on  any  machine  that  fails  to  give  satisfac- 
tion where  properly  operated.  What  is 
more,  we  will  arrange  to  place  a  machine 
at  your  disposal  for  10  days'  trial  if  desired. 

Order  Early 

On  account  of  traffic  conditions,  it  is 
advisable  to  place  order  as  earlyas  possible, 
to  ensure  having  the  machine  ready  for 
the  season's  work. 

You  can  buy  the  Ideal  through  your 
local  dealer,  or  where  there  is  no  dealer 
near  you,  we  will  ship  direct  from  factory. 
Write  today  for  complete  literature,  also 
for  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

IDEAL  POWER   LAWN   MOWER  CO. 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Cbalrman 

420  Kalamazoo  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 

New  York  Office:  Chicago  Office: 

270  West  Street  163-171  No.  May  Street 


IMNMOWERS 


The  Complete  Outfit 

With   extra   cutting   mower  and   caster.      Mowers  easily 
changed  bv  removing  tlie  two  roller  pins  at  "A."  ^    '_ 

To  convert  into  lawn  roller,  remove  the  cotter  pins  at   'A 
and  the  bracket  "B"and  attach  the  roller  and  bracket  •'D." 

The  lever  "E"  is  used  for  stopping  and  starting— no  other 
levers  are  required. 


DURAND 

Steel   Lockers 


Type  L.  S. 

YOUR  employes  will  appre- 
ciate   an     equipment     of 
Durand  Steel  Lockers. 

You  owe  them  a  cleanly,  sani- 
tary, safe  place  for  the  protection 
of  their  clothing. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  fire- 
proof, practically  indestructible, 
and  easily  cleaned.  They  will 
form  a  permanent  asset  to  your 
plant,  and  will  promote  order 
and  efficiency. 

Write  today  for  catalogue. 

We  are  alto  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldx 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  BIcIk. 
New  York 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

/(y  .lumfi  <'.  l-'rriiiild,  J..U.IJ. 
A  liiiii'U'  IhujL  ti»r  oflit  »•  (.r  horn'-  wlilcli  .tii-wcrs  dimply  atn\ 
practuallv  ;tll  tiii/zlitiK  Kraiiiiiiui  <iin'-ili(iii- .  tiy  rit'iil.  S  t  tenl->. 
KDNK  &  WACNAI  IS  OOMPANV  NKW  YORK 


Portable  Incinerator  Toilets 
For  Unsewered  Districts 

Most  sanitary  incthful  of  scxvaye  disposal  for 
Rural  Monies,  bchooK  and  Factories— Labor 
and  Kecreation  Camps,  etc. 

Ai.uroved  by  |r>ading  sanitation  f-xperts  and 
lifaltli  aiithoritit'^.  Krpl.ices  i.esspools.  No 
chemical  or  watrr  iicress;irv;  loal,  kiKh  or  wuud 
lire  ireniHte-.  solids  ami  f\  .lpolatl;^  liiniid. 

A  Size  for  Your  Needs 

Used  in  Cami)s  by  U.  S.  (iovcrnnient;  on 
water  cribs  by  Cliicano  and  Clevpland;  in  sum- 
mer cami)s  by  2?rd  Street  V.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York. 
Ilimdreds  of  otncr  installations. 

I-lasy,  incxpi'iisive  to  install,  operate  and  main- 
tain.   Descriptive  booklet  free. 

AKo  Miinuf.ii  tiirpm  of 

Factory  Refuse  Coninmert 

lrM-»i-n  liri*  ha/.iti]  —  proinotr 
M.iiiil.iti>>ii. 

Household  Garbage  Consumers 

ti|il:ii  r      u.irh.iKc       ,  .111  -     K.lK 
i>l>4'r,itril. 

Balfilo  Co -Operative  Slov*  Co. 
Kot.  iHH.1  Boffalo,  N.  Y. 


Id  (In  somcthine;  more  for  the  soldiers — 
llicir  soldiers— our  .soldiers! 

■"Down  the  room  on  tho  ri^lit  was  a 
table  of  newsi)apers.  At  another  table 
one  of  the  women  had  plaeed  writing 
materials  and  a  gay  calendar.  At  the 
windows  tliey  were  just  at  tliat  time 
arranging  some  chintz  curtains  in  which 
scenes  of  Verdun  had  been  worked  into  the 
bright  pattern.  I  noted  these  things  as  I 
sat  down  to  l)reakfasl. 

"AH  at  once  some  one  began  to  play 
the  piano.  And  if  m\'  e\es  iuid  lutfi 
shut  light  I  would  iiavc  known  that  1 
was  surrounded  bv  Americans.  "Over 
There,  Over  There"'  and  'The  Hells  Are 
l{iiiging  lor  .Me  and  My  Oal' — around  a 
big  Franklin  stoNc  a  cluster  of  ]>oys  sang 
each  popular  .song  as  th«'  pianist  played 
it.  .My  young  oRicer  friend  kept  time 
to  a  fox-trot  with  his  shoulders. 

"Two  honrs  later  1  s<iw  him  abo\o 
the  acrobatic  field,  as  it  is  called,  doing  a 
tail-spin  and  a  wing-slip.  And  as  I  looked 
up  at  him  thousands  of  feet  in  the  air, 
his  machine  in  the  faint  winter  sunlight, 
with  the  roun<I  disks  of  color  at  either 
end  of  the  lower  wings,  appeared  like 
some  gigantic  dragon -Hy  darting  hither 
and  thither  to  catcli  a  foe.  When  he 
came  chnvn  to  earth  again  he  lit  a  cigaret 
and  bt'gan  to  dance  to  the  same  tune  he 
iiad  hummed  at    the  canteen." 

'■'riiis  is  the  kind  of  soldier  the  canteen 
is  serving,"  writes  Prescott.  ■"You  may 
think  1  am  exaggerating,  but,  honestly,  it 
s;i\c(l  our  li\cs." 


HIGGINS  SEES  A   \^  AY  TO  GET 
MORE  THREE-BAGGERS 

T  T'S  a  little  monotonous  to  see  the 
^  batters  walk  up  to  the  plate,  wave 
their  clubs  wildly  in  space,  and  then  walk 
back  to  the  bench,  inning  after  inning.  A 
few  more  Texas-league  swats  out  toward 
the  fence  would  p^ut  some  life  into  the 
game,  and  one  player  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Sail  has  a  plan.  Miller  Huggins,  the 
midget  manager  of  the  Yankees,  offers  a 
suggestion  which  ho  says  would  quickly 
incn^ase  the  amount  of  hitting  in  the 
•major  leagues.  The  little  leader  declares 
his  i)lan  would  make  hitting  an  easy 
matter,  but  would  throw  a  lot  of  pitchers 
out  of  job.s.  "Nothing  Mould  iiicreas(< 
batting  so  much  as  to  limit  the  number  of 
pitchers  each  team  would  be  i)ermitted 
to  carry,"  said  Huggins.  "Whether  the 
mjiguates  wofild  care  to  go  to  such  an 
extreuK!  1  am  not  j)repared  to  say." 
Huggins,  one  of  tlu"  clo.sest  students  in 
baseball,  proved  that  baiting  has  steadily 
faUen  off  since  the  increa^se  in  the  number 
of  pitchers  carried  by  f^ach  clui),  and  that 
the  greater  thi'  number  of  i)it<'hers  carried 
by  the  league  the  less  hitting.     He  says: 

"In  the  old  days  a  club  carried  a  small 
number  of  pitchers  and  a  fellow  had  to 
take  his  turn  whetlu>r  h(>  was  going  good 
or  not.  And  th(>n  he  would  b(>  left  in  no 
nuitter  Itow  badly  he  was  pounded.  Or 
if  he  was  relieved,  an  outfielder  who  did  a 
little  i)itching  as  a  si(le-lim<  was  t-alled 
in  to  linish  such  a  game.  Obviou.><ly  such 
])itching  hel|)ed  swell  batting  averages. 

"It  is  entirely  dilVereiit  to-day  wlu«re 
teams  carry  a  pitching  staff  of  specialists. 


One  fellow  is  found  effective  against  certain 
clubs  and  he  is  i)ermitted  to  rest  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks,  so  he  may  be  used  twice 
in  a  certain  series.  Then  games  are  won 
by  such  clo.se  scores  that  as  soon  as  a 
j)itcher  shows  signs  of  wabbling,  out  he 
goes  and  another  man,  u.sually  with  a 
dilTerent  styh'  of  ])itching,  is  called  in. 

"Then,  when  a  jHtcher  isn't  going  good 
he  is  not  used  at  all.  The  manager  has 
such  a  number  of  twirlers  at  his  disposal 
that  he  is  not  for<-ed  to  send  in  a  pitcher 
who  is  going  jjooiiy.  The  pil<'her  is  kept 
on  the  bench  a  month  or  two  until  ho 
regains  his  form. 

"With  a  smalh-r  stafT  we  would  naturally 
return  to  old  conditions.  It  would  no 
longer  be  possibh;  to  \ank  a  man  out  of 
the  box  becaus«!  he  allowed  a  hit  or  gave  a 
base  on  balls  in  a  close  game.  If  we  had  a 
young  fellow  we  wanted  to  break  in  we 
would  not  use  him  to  finish  out  games 
once  or  twice  a  month,  but  he  would  take 
his  regular  turn  in  the^  box.  Obviouslj-  all 
these  conditions  would  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  batsman.  At  present  they 
all  aid  the  pitcher  in  his  ascendency  over 
the  batsman." 


THE  CONQUEROR  OF  IMMELMAN— 

Wlu  n  an  airman  lirings  down  an  opponent 
in  single  combat  it  is  quite  natural  that  he 
should  be  a  bit  proud  of  the  exploit,  par- 
ticularly when  the  enemy  adversary  haj>- 
})ened  to  be  Germany's  most  distinguished 
Ace — Immelman,  the  Falcon. 

Col.  William  !MaekUn,  of  the  Canadians, 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  encounter  that 
ended  the  brilliant  career  of  the  Gennan 
flier,  and  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Newark. 
X.  .1.,  he  described  the  duel,  giving  the 
credit  for  the  victory  to  Captain  Ball. 
V.C.  Lieut.  G.  R.  IMcCubbin,  R.F.C., 
now  claims  that  honor  in  a  letter  to  The 
Literary  Digest,  in  which  he  says:  "My 
observer  and  myself  are  responsible  for  his 
(Immelman's)  death  in  June,  1916." 
McCubbin's  observer  in  the  duel  with 
Immelman  was  Corporal  Waller,  now 
Sergt.  Waller,  D.M.C.  Colonel  Macklin's 
h'tti'r  was  printed  in  the  New  York  Tribnm-, 
and  also  quoted  in  ])art  in  Tuk  Di«;f..st. 

Ca|)lain  Ball  apparently  never  made  any 
claim  to  being  th(>  conqu(>ror  of  Immelman. 
Anyway,  ho.  had  honor  enough,  for  there 
were  said  to  be  forty-nine  notches  on  the 
frame  of  his  fighting  machine  \vlu>n  he  was 
kill(>d  -a  fi'w  days  after  the  McCubbin- 
Imnielman  duel — in  a  fight  wilh  four 
Cierman  plan(>s. 


Not  on  the  Army  List.  During  the 
British  advance  on  Jericho  an  »>nemy  shell 
struck  an  ancient  tomb  and  revealed  a 
skeleton.  Investigation  by  the  official 
arclieologists  connected  with  the  British 
StafT  pointed  to  the  skeleton  being  that 
of  a  historical  figure,  John  of  Antiocli. 
Accordingly  a  cable  was  dispatched  to  the 
War  Office  in  London:  "  Have  discovered 
skeleton  supposed  to  be  that  of  John  of 
Antioch." 

The  Wai-  Office  replied:  "Can  not 
trace  John  Antioch.  Send  identification 
disk." — Associated  Press  Dispatch. 
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Building  £vin  Stock 
to  fit  Special  Need^ 

The  standard  units  of  Truscon  Steel  Biiil(linp:s  are  carried 
in  stock.  These  interchangeal)le  steel  panc^ls  are  erected 
into  buildings  of  any  length,  in  widths  up  to  8o  ft.,  and  with 
an}'  desired  arrangement  of  doors,  windows  and  wall  space. 
Because  of  their  extraordinary  adaptability,  Truscon  Steel 
J^uildings  are  used  for  a  wide  range  of  purposes, — shoj) 
buildings,  warehouses,  dining  halls,  hospitals,  filing  rooms, 
time  oftices,  garages,  election  booths,  bunkhouses,  and  even 
churches  and  schools. 

Truscon  Steel  Buildings  cost  the  least  of  any  permanent 
fireproof  construction.  E\ery  part  is  steel  including  doors, 
windows,  etc.  Exceptionally  rigid  and  weathertight,  yet  they 
can  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  in  a  new  location 
without  loss. 

Write  or  send  coupon  for  catalog  and  full  information  free. 
Cii\  e  approximate  size  and  use  of  proposed  building. 

Standard  Building  Dept.  B-36 

Truscon    Steel    Company 


(Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.) 


Youngstown 
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Size-  Strength- Safety- 
Appearance  -  Economy 


That's  ivhat  you  want  in  a  tire  and 
that's  what  you  get  in  the  Fisk  Cord. 
All  that  plus  most  unusual  re- 
siliency, speed,  comfort   and 
luxury  —  backed    by    Fisk 
quality  and  all   the  care  ^ 

and  practical  knowledj/c 
that  can  be  built  into 
a  tire. 

A  fully  etjuipped  system  cf 
Fisk    Service    Branches 
throughout    the    country 
adds    miles    to    your 
tires  —  and    dollars     to 
your  pocket. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Obvious.— Girls,  if  you'll  Hoovorizo 
you'll  n-fliK-c  and  you'll  Hnd  it  I'asior  to 
make  l>()(li  ends  meet. — tit.  Louis  Slar. 


Nobody  I^oves  a  Censor. — "  Who  censors 
the  ct-nsor's  lo\ c-letters';* 

"  The  censor  has  no  love-letters." — ■ 
Kansas  Cilij  Star. 


Poor  Old  Robinson. — "  Jones  called  his 
jirize  rooster  Koh." 
"  Hob'/  " 

"  Yes.  that  is  tlie  short  for  Hobinson." 
"But  why  call  hini   Robinson'.'" 
"  Because  he  crow  so." — *S'/.  Lou  in  Slur. 


Firm  in  the  Faith. — A  colored  minister 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  so  runs  the  story, 
in  order  to  strentjthen  and  confirm  the 
faith  of  his  congelation,  took  a.s  his 
text:  "  In  those  days  came  John  the 
Baptist,  j)reaching  in  the  wilderness  of 
.Judea."  "  Oh,"  said  he.  "  hoAV  I  like  to 
read  these  precious  words  in  the  blessed 
liible  !  You  don't  read  anywhere  about 
.lohn  the  Presbyteriail.  or  .John  the 
Methodist,  or  John  the  Kpiscopalian.  No, 
brethren,  it  is  John  the  Baptist." — The 
Argonaut. 


Keeping  Up  the  Game. — "  .Smith  is  a 
sreat  golf  bup,  isn't  Ik"':*  "  said  Brown. 

"  Y'es,"  replied  Jones.  "  He  kei)t  his 
hand  in  all  winter  and  had  practise  e\ery 
day." 

"  But  how  could  he  practise  in  winter 
when  the  links  are  dosed'?"  asked  Brown. 

"  We  walked  down-town  every  morniiifj, 
and  everj-  two  hundred  yards  he  would 
swing  at  an  imaginary  ball  with  his  cane," 
replied  Jones.  "  Then  he  would  cuss  a 
blue  streak  and  when  he  got  down-town 
he  would  drink  a  Scotch  highball." — 
Milwaukee  Senlinel. 


Got  One  in  Your  Home? — Capt.  Ander- 
son Dana,  who  has  just  got  mairied  at 
Plattsburg,  is  a  grandson  of  the  journalist, 
Charles  A.  Dana,  and  in  an  interview  h(; 
said : 

"  My  grandfather  belie\ed  in  mar- 
riage. He  thought  it  steadied  a  man.  I 
remember  a  storj-  he  used  to  tell. 

It's  a  story  about  a  chap  who  asked 
a  man: 

Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about, 
:i  niachin(>  for  telling  when  a  man  is  Ij-ing';"  ' 
Sure,'  said  th(^  man. 
Have  you  ever  seen  one'/  '  said  the 
chap. 

"  '  Seen  one'/  '  said  the  man.  '  ]?y 
gosh.  I  married  one  !  '  " — WaaJiimjton  Star. 


Dodging  Cupid's  Darts.  —  Municipal 
Bureau  ok  E.mploymknt,  Nf;wakk,  X.  J. 
Ihar  Sir:  An  answer  to  your  advertise- 
ment regarding  that  you  can  give  of  any 
kind  position;  T  am  glad  to  say  that  1  am 
looking  for  any  kind  position  that  you 
pleaiie  me.  1  am  a  Filipino,  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  since  I  came  in  Newark  six 

years  ago  1  work  in  the Company,  Inc. 

of  my  present  position,  my  job  i)ower- 
press  operator  and  setting  the  dies;  on 
account  of  broken  ray  heart  for  the  girl 
work  in  the  same  factory,  I  must  transfer 
to  other  place  to  make  me  very  quiet,  if 
you  please  me  to  get  a  position  I  will  give 
notice  to  my  boss  to  lea^e  in  the  shop. 

With  my  best  personal  wishes  and 
success,  I  am,  very  cordially  youi*s, 


A    Bit    Clumsy. — Edith 
Fred  make  love?  " 

Marie — "  Well,    I    should    define   it   as 
unskilled  labor. "^/io.s/o/(  Tranncripl. 
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An  Absentee  Owner. — Poilu  (on  short 
leave) — "  Where  is  your  mistress's  maid"/  " 

SuzETTE — "  Up-stairs,  monsieur,  arrang- 
ing madamo's  hair." 

Poilu — "  And  madame — is  she  with 
her'.'  " — CasselVs  Journal. 


— Newark  News. 


The  Hun  Invades  Nursery  Rime 

There  was  a  little  Hun, 

And  he  had  a  little  gun, 
And  his  bullets  were  all  duinduin,  dumdum; 

He  shinned  up  a  tree 

To  snipe  what  he  could  see,  ^ 

But  now  he  is  in  kingdom  come-come-come! 
— /?.  M.  Eassic,  "  Odes  lo  Trifles:' 

A  Protective  Policy. — A  colond  r<>cruit 
said  he  int(>nd(>d  to  take  out  the  full  limit 
of  Government  insuranc(\  .S10,(K)0.  On 
being  told  by  a  fellow  soldier  that  he  would 
be  foolish  to  pay  on  so  much  when  he  was 
likely  to  be  shot  in  the  trenches,  he  re- 
plied: "  Huh  !  I  reckon  I  knows  Avhat 
I's  doin'.  You -all  don't  s'pose  Uncle 
Sam  is  gAvine  to  put  a  $10,000  man  in  the 
first-hne  trenches,  do  you'/  "  —  Boston 
Tran^icript. 

Cat  Needed  Tuning. — The  landlady 
l)tistled  up  to  her  new  lodger  as  he  camo 
down  to  break-fast  the  first  morning. 

"  Good-morning,  sir."  she  wheezed. 

"  Good-morning,"  said  the  lodger. 

"  I  hope  you've  had  a  good  night's 
rest."  said  the  landlady. 

"  No."  said  the  mild-mannered  little 
man.     "  Your  cat  kept  me  awake." 

"  Oh."  said  the  landlady,  to.ssing  her 
head.  "  1  suppose  you're  going  to  ask  mo 
to  have  the  poor  thing  killed." 

"No,  not  exactly,"  said  the  gentle 
lodger.  "  But  would  you  very  much  mind 
having  it  tuned?  " — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


Foch  as  She  is  Spoke 

From  us  you'll  hear  no  scornful  "  Tush  !  " 
\^■hen  others  laud  the  name  of  Foch. 

We  leave  the  Teuts  to  murmur  "  Bosh  !  " 
When  people  speak  in  praise  of  Foch. 

The  secret-ser\ice  men  should  wafeh 
All  aliens  who  disparage  Foch, 

And  pinch  the  first  who  dares  to  broa<'li 
An  adverse  thought  concerning  Fiwh. 

Come  I     Voice  your    feelings    toward    tlie 

liorhi  ! 
A  trio  of  huzzas  for  F''och! 

— Chicago  Evening  Post. 


Then     They     Shelled     the     Nut.s.—^ry 

brotluT  A\Tote  me  al)out  a  dinner  some  of 
the  soldiers  gav<'  for  two  visitors  at  camp, 
members  of  a  famous  Canadian  regiment, 
who  were  home  on  sick  leave. 

The  sergeant  had  been  carefully  coached 
about  giving  the  toast,  but  became 
flustered  and  this  is  what  he  made  of  it: 
"  Here's  to  the  gallant  Eighth,  last  on 
the  field  and  the  first  to  leave  it." 

Silence  reigned,  then  the  corporal  came 
gallantly  to  the  rescue: 

"Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "you  must 
excuse  the  sergeant ;  he  never  could  give 
a  toast  decently;  he  isn't  used  to  public 
speaking.  Now  I'll  give  a  toast:  Here's 
to  the  gallant  Eighth,  equal  to  none." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


^yVews:-- 


Your  Robert  Burn.s  mav  now  be  had 
with  protecting  foil  about  him  to  .save 
his  full  aroma — in  the  2  for  25c  size. 
Try  two. 

This  is  a  most  efHcicnt  way  to  wrap 
efficient  Robert  Burns.  It  keeps  him 
extra  fresh.  It  insures  his  cleanli- 
ness to  perfection.  It  safeguards 
him  against  breakage. 

Robert  Burns  may  therefore  be  had 
in  the  Longfellow  size  at  2  for  2  ^c  ( tbil- 
w  rapped  or  plain  )  and  in  the  Invincible 
size- -sold  plain      at   i  oc  straight. 


cyUu>-t/  'lu**^^  iA-UJu 


cnUL 


LJUL   ? 


Rom 

Burns 


and  Iforl^^ 

DEALERS:    If  your  distributor  does 
not    carry   Robert   Burns,  write    us. 

General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc. 

119  West  40TH  Street,  New  York  City 
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Westinghouse 

W     W     ELECTRIC    POWER     ^^     PLANT   EQUIPMENT 

Greater  Output 

A  National  Obligation 

The  world-wide  necessity  of  increased  output  will  not  terminate 
with  the  war  but  will  continue  through  an  indefinite  future. 

There  are  not  only  vast  needs  here  at  home  which  will 
have  to  be  supplied,  but  the  entire  possibility  of  this  country 
acquiring  and  maintaining  a  dominating  position  in  foreign 
markets  rests  upon  the  wisdom  with  which  today  wc  plan 
for  tomorrow. 
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AND  CONTROLLERS 


Lower  Expense 

Makes  Expansion  Possible 

Increase  in  capacity  attended  by  lessening  of  operating  expense 
justifies  expansion. 


so  'I'lir    l.iliniiy    />/\l;<>/    (ut      Ijiiil   J 


Ithittratu-n  .■./..... 
■•)■  ami  /, 


Get  closer  to  your 
own  business 

\'ou  need  the  very  best  record  sys- 
tems you  can  cjet;  and  you  need 
them  tiled  where  they  are  iq/'e  but 
quickly  JindahL-. 


BEC.u  s  PAT  orr. 

Correspondence  Files  Machioe-kept  Ledgers 

Follow-Up  Systems  Credit  Records 

Cost  Records  Sales  Records 

Purchase  Records  Card  Ledgers 

Stock  Records  Catalog  Files,  etc. 

"\'  aiiil  IC"  Systems  sliow  wliere  to  cut 
ilown  w;iste,  wliere  to  cxpaiiiJ,  wlieu  to 
take  action.  They  ouide  in  matters  re- 
quiring juiltjiiieiit.  The>-  eliminate  mis- 
takes. Tiiey  facilitate  work.  Tliev 
enable  you  to  tiiul  out  that  which  you 
wish  to  know  about  your  business. 

Now  is  when  you  neeil  the  help  that 
proper  records  intelligently  applieil  can 
give.  Let  \is  show  you  what  we  can  ilo 
tor  you  in  this  direction.  Ask  about  our 
systeins  at  the  local  "Y  and  E"  store,  or 
write  us  direct  at  Rochester,  remember- 
ing; that  the  more  fully  you  write,  the 
better  we  can  serve  you. 

VawmanawdFrbe  M  fg.G>. 

434  .St.  Paul  .Strt-i'l,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Makers  <>l  "  Y  mid  I:  ' '  Flliiiii  Devices 
ttnil  Office  Systems 


li  u  n  t  i  II  K — 
J  \  )  I.Mt,  ii.Js;  2'i  X  4,  Ji.7S;  3  X  s. 
$i.^<>\  4  X  (>,  $A\  s  x8.  Js-So;  6x  lo,  $7; 
8  X  12,  Jio.  Thrcf  smallest  sizes  liavt- 
1.  'I  >'T  '.\  .Htars;  larger  jtizf-x.  nny  iiuiiihiT  of 
.stars  s<v\f.|  ,.11  y,"  t'lu'h;  »i>a«'e  pr-'Vided  for 
111.  jr.  I,  ■■•.,■  »t«r»  f.,r  >p:i.->i.  Ml.-  d../. 
Silk  Sarvic*  Bannars  Mad*  to  Ordar 

U.S.FIasrs  ~"""  ""^  B"nti">-~".ii 
■  Wll  IHg*  cut  wear  wool.  S.wfd  Htm  1 
aiKl  ttri|H<li — 'ixZlmi,  iJ:  ::x.'..  *:i.'j:i:  4  \  (!.  »4.ri(l;  :.  x  8.  »ll;  llx  ID. 
»H.  Sxl.'.  JlJ.  AH  link's  f.iMi.lov  \  11  llis,i,,-,l  ,,aivpl  (...St.  ,.],|i«j,l. 
LOUIS  fINK  a  SONS,    Good  Flans,  7th  and  Arch  St^.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

English  Connectives  Explained 

Th»*  <orir<-l    iis»*  of  all  IVi'iMiHitioin.  Coiijuiiclion.-*,  Uclativr 
I'ri>nuiiii-    .iiiil    Advi-rl)-',  dearly     and    tliuroURlilv    dr^rrilrtl 
and  illiittraird  in  (  minedives  of  lliitUsh  .Speech,  by  J  A.Miis  C. 
Kkrnai.I),  I, .11. 1).     CMotti.  Ji.5";  l)y  mail,  I1.O3. 
IlINK  sSc  W.\(;\AI,I.S  (  ()M!•A^^•     ....     New  VorU 


IGGINS  Peerless  Patent 
Book  Form  Cards 


.i^s-uic    \  oil    1)1    I  rii|  IT   i;iiii  i('|>- 

i(-ciit:il  inn.      M.-my    of    ,\iiii  r- 

ica's   lari;i'Ml   card    iis<t.<    uw  WiKuiii" 

exclusively  becuusr 

1 1'ey     realize     I  hut     the 

proper    card    serves    I  he 

dual      purpiise     of     un- 

iiouncinK     their     .sule.->- 

iiieii     while      u  d  d  i  11  K 

pn-slitje    lo    the    house. 

\Mk     for    lul>    of    speci- 

n.H     and     oliserve     their 

siniiuth  edK«"!<  and    excellence 

of  eiiKraviiiK. 

Juhn    R    WifflniCo..    l'si.,|,li.|„M|    is.sr 

f.ntc  rui'era,  f*latr  Maker  a,  Oie  £mbo»aer» 

11(11    So    Wiliisii   Avr  .    V0<    Pruplrs    1,,.^    Kld«..    riiirjKO.    III. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  WAR 


THE    fiER.MAN    OFFENSIVE 

.\pril  10. — A  London  (li.spaU-h  .state.s  that 
the  (lennans  have  e.xtcndt'ti  their  at- 
tack.s  fiirthiT  north  and  that  tlft'  line 
now  extends  for  more  than  l.")0  miles. 
The  principal  Mf^htin^'  of  the  day  was 
alony  the  northern  twenty  miles,  where 
llie  liritish  wiie  forced  back. 

The  Hrilish  ofTieial  report  states  tlial 
north  of  .Vriuentif'res  the  enemy  jiiest 
on  lo  the  \V\  tsehaete-Messines  Kidije 
and  IMoefjsteert.  Smith  of  .\rmentieres 
the  (ierman  foret'S  estal)lished  tlieiii- 
sehes  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Lys.  cast 
of  Kstaires,  and  iu  the  neighl)orhood 
of  Bae  St.  Maur.  German  infantry 
that  had  forced  its  way  into  Messines 
is  driven  out.  The  British  maintain 
their  j)osition  lietweeii  Kstaires  and 
(iixcnehy.  In  the  morniiifi:  the  enemy 
<n).ssed  the  Lawe  at  Lestrein,  but  was 
dri\Mi  back.  In  a  successful  eounter- 
altaek  on  (livenchy,  which  had  been 
t)ectipied  by  the  enemy,  7.")0  i)risoners 
are  takeu. 

The  French  report  states  that  Haugard 
was  the  scene  of  violent  fighting,  the 
village  changing  hands  si'Veral  times, 
but  hnally  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
1  he  French.  P^fforts  to  dri\e  the  French 
out  of  the  woods  to  the  west  of  (^astel 
fail,  and  in  the  region  of  Su/.oy  the 
French  smash  the  (Jermaii  efforts, 
largely  increasing  the  enemy  losses 
without  giving  him  any  gain.  The 
French  penetrate  the  enemy  lilies 
itiythwest  of  Ueims  and  bring  back 
prisoners. 

The  Cerman  report  states  tliat  after 
strong  preparation  by  artillery  and 
mine-throwers  their  troops  attacked  the 
British  and  Portuguese  positions  bt>- 
tween  La  Basseet'analand  Armcntieres, 
capturing  (i.OfKJ  prisoners  and  100  guns. 
The  night  report  states  that  (Ierman 
forces  crossed  the  Lys  at  several  points 
between  Armentieres  and  Kstaires, 
while  north  of  Armentieres  they  claim 
to  have  penetrated  the  British  lines. 

-Vpril  11. — London  states  that  heavy  fight- 
ing is  in  progress  on  the  northern  end 
of  the  battle-front,  the  British  lines  ha\  - 
ing  been  pushed  back,  in  some  i)laces  as 
far  as  si.x  miles. 

The  British  offteial  night  report  states 
that  heavy  and  continuous  assaults 
have  been  prest  by  fresh  Clerman 
divisions  in  the  region  of  the  River 
Lawe,  between  Loisne  and  Lestrein. 
Between  Kstaires  and  Steenwerck  the 
British  line  was  pushed  back  in  liea\\\- 
lighting.  North  of  Armentieres  a 
detennined  attack  developed  and  the 
British  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
.\rmentieres,  which  was  full  of  gas. 

The  Cierman  report  states  that  the  British 
line  has  been  penetrated  near  Arim>n- 
tieres,  while  to  the  south  of  Kstaires 
the  Ijawe  has  been  crossed  at  some 
|)oints.  Between  .\rmentieres  and 
Festubert  Knglish  and  i'ortuguese  posi- 
tions on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Lys 
and  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Lawe  are 
reported  captured. 

The  French  r«'i)ort  violent  artillery  action 
north  of  Montdidier  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lassigny.  Two  enemy 
attacks  in  the  Xoyon  .sector  wi-re  r»'- 
pulsed.  .\  (lertnan  detachment  was 
ilisperscd  by  French  lire  in  the  ()r\  illers- 
SoH'l  region,  while  northw<>st  and  east 
of  Ueims  the  French  make  successful 
raids,  bringing  in  prisoners  and  a 
machine  gun.  Two  German  airplanes 
were  brought  down  on  .\pril  10  by 
French  nuichiiu'  guns. 

.\  I'iiris  dispatch  states  that  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  city  by  the  German 
long-range  gun  was  resumed,  one  shell 


striking  a  foundling-asylum,  killing  four 
and  WDunding  twenty-one. 

April  12. — London  reports  that  Field- 
Marshal  Haig,  in  an  order  to  the  British 
trooj)s,  states  that  "we  are  fightuig 
with  our  backs  to  the  wall  and  there 
must  be  no  retirement."  General 
Maurice,  of  the  British  General  Staff, 
aiuiounces  that  a  definite  crisis  in  the 
battle  has  been  reached.  The  Germans 
are  reported  to  have  swept  the  British 
and  Portuguese  from  the  line  of  the 
river  L\s  following  the  battle  of 
.\riiientieres.  They  claim  to  have  cap- 
lured  liO.tXM)  prison'ers  and  L'OOguns. 

The  ollicial  British  night  report  states 
that  the  British  troops  have  been  pushed 
Itack  to  positions  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Bailleul  railroad,  wheri^  they  are 
hea\  ily  engaged  by  the  enemy.  Sharj) 
fighting  is  rei)orted  north  of  La  Ba.ssec 
Canal  and  the  enemy  makes  slight  prog- 
ress between  the  Lawe  and  Clarence 
Kivers.  Other  points  on  the  British 
front  are  maintained.  The  report 
further  states  that  more  than  110  Ger- 
man divisions  have  been  engaged  since 
the  morning  of  March  21  and  that  more 
than  forty  of  them  have  been  thrown 
into  battle  two  or  three  times.  Attacks 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ploegsteert  force 
the  British  back  on  Neuve  Egh.se. 
Strong  attacks  of  the  enemy  were  re- 
])ulsed  at  Xeuville-Vitasse  and  further 
north  near  Tilloy-les-AIofflaines. 

The  French  report  announces  violent 
fighting  all  day  on  the  Hangard-en- 
SanteiTe-Hourges  front.  The  eneni}- 
penetrated  llangard  but  counter-at- 
tacks won  back  the  western  part  of  the 
N  illage.  Avhere  lighting  continues.  The 
Germans  continue  to  bombard  Reims. 
wh(Te  several  tires  break  out  around  the 
cathedral. 

The  G*>rman  report  states  that,  encircled 
on  the  north  and  south  and  deprived 
of  its  roads  of  retreat,  the  British  garri- 
son of  Armentieres,  consisting  of  fifty 
officers,  one  British  and  one  Portuguese 
general,  and  ;i,(MX)  men,  lay  down  their 
arms  after  a  bra\  e  resistance.  Forty-tive 
cannon,  many  machine  guns,  and  large 
quantities  of  ammunition  and  clothing 
are  reported  captured  with  '"other  rich 
booty."  The  cai)ture  of  !Merville  is 
reported,  and  the  repul.se  of  the  Frencl" 
troops  west  of  Moreuil  with  the  cai)- 
ture  of  ;i()0  prisoners  is  announced. 
The  ])risoners,  it  is  claimed,  were  latei 
killed  by  French  arlillery-tire. 

.Vpril  13. — London  reports  that  the  Ger- 
man advance,  by  which  they  hoped  to 
sever  communication  between  Givenchy, 
Bethune,  and  Ypres,  was  checked  on  a 
ten-mile  front,  the  British  holding  tin 
line  of  the  railroad  from  Armentiere> 
to  llazebrouck  against  a  succession  of 
massed  attacks. 

The  British  night  report  states  that  the 
enemy,  \yhich  had  forced  its  way  into 
Neuve  Vlglise  after  a  violent  stniggle. 
was  driven  out.  leaving  a  miml>er  of 
prisoiHTS,  including  a  lialtalion  coni- 
inander.  Three  separate  attacks  south- 
west and  w»'st  and  north  of  M«'rville 
wi're  repuls(Ml  after  hea\y  fighting.  An 
attack  south  of  ISleteren  and  four 
assaults  southeast  of  Bailleul  tire  re- 
pulsed and  lu'avy  casualties  inflicted  on 
the  enemy.  Severe  lighting  is  reported 
on  the  whole  front. 

The  French  night  r»>port  states  that 
heavy  artillery-du«>ls  have  been  in 
jM'ogress  during  the  da.v.  S«neral 
jirisoners  are  taken  in  an  attack  on  the 
enemy  west  of  Lassigny.  Six^-ial 
storming  troops  in  the  Noyon  sector 
are  caught  under  the  French  (ire  ami 
siilTer  sanguinary  losses.  The  French 
again  hold  the  entire  \ill;igeof  llangard. 
after  violent  counter-attacks  in  which 
the  enemy  sulTers  s«"\ crelx  and  leaves 
))risoners,  including  three  oflicers.  Ger- 
man raids  are  repulsed  between  the 
Miette  and  the  .\isne.    Renewed  attacks 
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tire  is  for  you  or  it  is  against  you. 
There  are  no  halfway  measures 
nowadays.  Your  car  has  tre- 
mendous possibilities  for  service;  it  should 
have  Firestone  equipment  to  bring  out 
its  best  powers,  at  lowest  cost. 

Firestone  careful  building  methods  and 
high-grade  materials  give  you  dependable 
service;  service  which  is  for  you  in  every 
way.  You  can  see  a  working  demon- 
stration of  this  wholehearted  quality  at 
any  time,  under   any  circumstances. 

Take  Firestone  Cords,  for  example;  note 
them  on  the  car  of  the  man  whose  busi- 
ness, profession  or  trade  takes  him  over 
any  sort  of  road  in  all  weathers.  See 
how  their  stout,  resilient  action  is  his 
sure  dependence;  a  vital  help  in  safe, 
rapid  transit. 

Or  on  the  boulevard  in  rush  hours,  see 
how  Firestone  Cord  Tires  roll  easily 
along,  stopping  or  starting  with  the 
quick  response  that  saves  time  and  fuel. 

You,  whose  burdens  are  heavier  now 
and  car-demands  correspondingly  greater, 
should  have  that  comfort  with  economy 
which  Firestone  efficiency  insures.  Con- 
sult the  nearest  Firestone  man.  Tell 
him  you  want  Firestones  all  'round. 
Cord  or  Fabric,  he  can  equip    you. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &c  RUBBER  CO. 

AKRON.  OHIO         Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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Smothers  fire  anywhere 

IT  MAKES  no  difference  to  the  Johns - 
Manville  Fire  Extinguisher  where  fire  starts. 
If  the  fire  is  accessible,  pump  it  out — if  in 
an  awkward  corner,  discharge,  your  extinguisher 
by  pumped  up  air  pressure  previously  pumped 
up.  Two  methods  of  fighting  fire — an  exclusive 
feature  of  the  Johns-Manville  Fire  Extinguisher. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories — Branches  in  61   Large  Cities 


Approved  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.     Entitles 
motorists  to  15'  (  reduction  in  auto  fire  insurance  premiums 


Johns-Manville 

Fire  Extinguisher 


Running  Water 

Haid-Soff  -  Hot-Cold 

A  \'.  \  K.  .Syslcin  will  supply  wiitcr  under  pressure  tor  hathrooiu, 
aimdry  and  kitrlicn.  Will  sprinkle  the  lawn  und  garden,  water  the 
loik,  wash  the  dishes  and  protect  from  tire. 

Kvery  ronvenienre,  every  liixur>-.  ever>'  labor  saving  utility  th.il 
iiid  their  source  in  i)lenty  of  pure,  fresh  water,  are  provided  econoini- 
.illy  \>y  y.  Hi  K.  W'.itsr  .Sipply  Systems. 

\'.  &  K.  W.iter  System  builders  have  been  making  pumi)s  for  50 
e.irs.     They  have  been  pioneers  in  cver>' worth-while  development  111 

the  industry. 

80,000  \'.  &  K.  .Systems  are  in  ii.<ie  and  giving  rxrfpot  service. 
The  \'.  it  Iv.  line  includes  water  motors  for  city  homes,  naso 

line  and  eliiiric  systems  for  estates,  farms,  greenhousj's,  liospit.iK 

.nid  publli   buil<liii»;s. 
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Att  your  ,./ii,ii/.rr  ur  ,:tumhrr' t  jot^r  nhnut   V    ,(■  A.  .S'y.(..m«. 

The  Vaile-Kimes  Co.,  Depl.  U,  Dayton,  Ohio 


are  madf  by  Iho  Ofrmans  ou  tlio  fc^rest 
of  Apreiiioiit,  wliich  are  repulsed  bv 
French  and  American  troop.s  acting 
togellier. 
The  CJernian  official  report  states  that 
f^ains  were  made  on  the  front  on  the 
L\s  all  the  \\a\-.  From  the  heights  of 
.NIe.ssiiies  the  (Jermans  are  said  to  have 
inished  on  to  tlie  eastern  border  of 
Wulveringhejn.  The  fortified  height  of 
Ito.ssignoi  is  reported  captured,  and  the 
attack  between  the  railways  from 
Armentieres  to  Bailleiil  and  Merville 
is  carried  forward  to  the  railway  lead- 
ing from  Bailleiil  to  Merris  and  as  far 
as  the  border  of  NiepjM'  Wood.  Artil- 
lery-duels are  re|)orted  on  both  sides 
of  the  Soninic  and  Luce,  400  French 
and  Fnglisli  jjrisoners  being  rejMjrted 
capturetl  in  the  actions. 

April  14. — London  reports  that  the  situ- 
ation in  France  and  Flanders  is  en- 
couraging. ()n  the  eight-mile  front 
from  Xeiive  Kglise  to  Vieti.x  Berquin 
thousands  of  (lerman  trooj)s  ha\e  been 
sacrificed  in  a  terrific  struggle  to  en- 
velop Bailleul.  Me.ssines  Kidge  is  still 
held  by  the  British. 

The  ofticial  Britisli  report  states  that 
despite  violent  attacks  by  the  enemy 
the  British  still  hold  Xeuve  Eglise.  An 
attack  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bailleul 
is  repulsed  and  another  attack  near 
Merris  is  also  unsuccessful.  Hostile 
artillery  is  reported  more  active  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Albert.  At  the  end  of 
a  day  of  continuous  fighting  the  Briti.sh 
line  is  reported  to  be  intact.  The 
enemy's  losses  are  said  to  be  severe. 

The  French  report  states  that  the  day 
was  marked  only  by  reciprocal  bom- 
bardments at  various  points  with  no 
infantry  action. 

The  official  Gernuin  report  states  that 
gains  have  been  nuide  on  the  Lys  front, 
^\  here  successful  engagements  were 
fought  between  "Nieuwekerke"  (Xeuve 
liglise),  and  Vieux  Berquin.  ■"Nieu- 
wekerke" is  reported  taken  V)y  storm 
after  a  desi)erate  struggle  with  British 
troops.  The  heights  to  the  west  of  the 
town  are  also  reported  taken  as  well  as 
IMerris  and  Vieu.x  Berquin.  A  French 
attack  on  the  Somme  against  Hain- 
viUers  is  .said  to  have  been  repulsed 
and  numerous  prisoners  taken. 

Ai)ril  15. — London  reports  that  the  Ger- 
nuins  ha\e  .sacrificed  thousands  of 
lives  in  a  terrific  struggle  to  enxelo]) 
Bailleid.  Neuv(>  Kglise  has  been  taken 
and  retaken  t\\e  times,  being  finally 
lost  by  the  British.  The  GtTmans  who 
had  advanced  to  tht^  heights  west  of  the 
town  are  dri\en  back  to  lower  ground. 
The  British  oflicial  rejwrt  states  that  the 
lighting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bailleul 
and  \Vul\  tringhem  continues,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  Lys  front  remains 
quiet.  Numerous  attacks  on  Ntnivc 
l-'glise  are  beaten  oil'  ami  the  enemy 
forced  to  retire  from  the  village.  Fierce 
lighting  is  reported  north  of  Merville. 
the  (iernuins  being  driven  back  with 
gnnit  loss.  In  one  of  the  seven  at- 
tacks the  enemy  advanctul  in  ri\o 
wa\  «'s,  under  which  the  British  line  bent 
slightly,  but  was  restored  by  counter- 
attack. The  British  positions  in  the 
llangartl  sector  are  rej^orttMl  ini|)roved 
and  a  numbt>r  of  prisoners  taken. 
Se\  (>ral  machiut*  guns  and  l.")0  prisoners 
are  captured  at  Kobecq. 
Th(>  French  night  report  states  there  were 
artillery  engagements  of  great  violence 
in  the  region  of  Ilangard.  Successful 
raids  w»>re  carried  out  at  Four  de  Paris 
antl  Col  du  Boiiliommt>,  i)ri.soners  being 
taken. 
The  German  oHicial  report  states  that 
thert>  were  local  engagements  on  the 
Lys-Wulvt>ringliem  battle-front  and  the 
British  lines  northeast  of  WuUtringhem 
were  tak»>n  by  storm.  Hand-to-hand 
fighting  frequently  develoi)ed. 

April  IG.— A  London  dispatch  states  that 
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I  the  Germans  liavo  made  further  im- 
f  portant  j^ains  in  tluir  drivo  for  the 
r  Channel  ports.  Bailleiil  lias  heeii  taken 
and  tli<'  dri\<"  extended  to  two  miles 
I  Ijeyond  that  i)oint.  Wytsehaete  and 
I  Spanl)roekmoien  also  have  Ix'en  occu- 
]  pied.  At  their  nean-st  point  the  (Jer- 
mans  are  now  only  thirty  miles  from  the 
;    coast.     Tii«'  situati»jn  is  eonsidered  the 

most  eritieal  since  the  war  began. 

The  British  report   states  that  at  dawn 

i    the    enemy     attaek     was     renewed     in 

strength  on  the  front  from  Meteren  to 

I    Wytsehaete.     Approaehintr  under  cover 

;    of  a  mist  the  Clerman  forces  took  both 

IM)sitions    after    a    prolonged    struggh'. 

Meteren  was  reca|)tured  hy  tlie  British. 

Strong  local  attacks  w«re   delivered   in 

,     the  juorning  against   Boyelles,  south  of 

Arras,  and  the  fighting  is  still  going  on. 

Hostile    artillery    is    de\('Joping    more 

a^'tivity    south    of    Albert    and    in    the 

neighborhood    of     Lji     Bassets     Canal. 

The     British      troops     fall     back     on 

new    positions    north    of    Bailleul    and 

Wuht-ringhem. 

The    French    report    states    that    A'iolent 

V>ojnbardments    have    taken     |)lace    on 

l>oth  sides  in  the  region  of  Montdidier, 

but  without    infantry    action.     Several 

enemy  attaeks  near  Bois-h'-Pretre  were 

repulsed.       Heavy     artilh'ry     action     is 

reiK^rted  south  of  Montdidier  and   the 

French   mak(?    I)rogress    in    the    Noyon 

sector. 

Th«'    oflicial    report    from    Berlin    slates 

that   the   Clerman   attacks   on   the   Lys 

i)attle-tield  meet  with  cojnplete  success. 

The  heights  of  \Vvtseha<'te  have  been 

stonned  and  Bailleul  taken. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  states  that 

officials   there   regard    the    situation   as 

extremely  critical. 

AMERIC.\    AT    THK    FRO.S'T 

pril  12. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  both  American 
artillery  and  infantry  participate  in 
repulsing  a  strong  enemy  attack  in  the 
Toul  sector.  A  I'aris  dispatch  states 
that  French  and  American  troops  act- 
ing together  drive  the  enemy  out  of  a 
foothold  they  had  gained  in  advanced 
positions  in  Apremont  For«>st.  The 
Americans  take  22  i)risoners  belonging 
to  six  different  units. 

pril  13.— A  Paris  dispatch  states  that 
Capt.  James  X.  Hall  and  Li(>ut.  Paul 
F.  Blair  are  the  first  American  aviators 
to  win  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
of  the  American  Army. 

l)ril  14. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
France  state's  that  a  violent  attack  by 
four  German  <-ompani(^s  on  the  Amer- 
ican position  on  the  Meuse  north  of 
St.  Mihiel  was  repulsed  successfully  in 
fierce  hand-to-hand  fighting,  the  Ger- 
mans leaving  i)risoners  and  34  dead 
and  10  wouiuled.  The  Berlin  account 
of  this  action  states  that  a  successful 
thrust  was  made  against  the  American 
troops,  inflicting  heavy  losses  and  bring- 
ing back  i)risoners. 

l>ril  10.— A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  the  Americans  "have 
Jigain  taken  ])ossession  of  Xo  Man's 
Land  near  Apremont  Forest.  The 
enemy  has  apparently  giVen  up  his 
attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  American 
third  line. 

Following  is  the  oi!icial  casuality  list  of 
the  American  forces  in  France  up  to 
date:  Killed  in  action,  472;  died  of 
wounds,  8:3;  died  of  accident,  190;  died 
of  disease,  903;  other  causes,  4"); 
slightly  wounded  1,827;  missing  in 
action,  83. 

THE    BRITISH    AND    FREXCH    FRONTS 

pril  10. — A  dispatch  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  Army  in  F'rance 
states   that  the  first   of   the  Ajnerican 
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[wifli30  years  specialized 
Experience  behind  ii. 

■  Do  you  realize  what  that  means — ^just  what  it  stands  for  in  as- 
sured quality  and  dependability — ^just  what  it  guarantees  you? 

The  **}BXi^C  "  is  a  battery  with  an  ancestry — an  ancestry  that 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  enjoyed  prestige  in  every 
field  where  storage  batteries  are  used. 

When  you  buy  an  **}Exi&e"  Battery  for  starting  and  lighting 
your  automobile  you  get  with  it  this  thirty  years'  experience, 
this  nation-wide  prestige,  this  firmly  rooted  reputation  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  inaker  of  storage  batteries  in  America.  You 
get  a  battery  that  cannot  help  being  right. 

The  **JBXi^C*'  is  the  original  unit  cell  battery — the  battery 
known  everywhere  as  "The  Giant  That  Lives  in  a  Box."  It  is 
the  battery  of  the  exclusive  and  service-proved  features.  It  was 
the  first  successful  battery  made  for  Electric  Vehicle  Service, 
and  it  has  demonstrated  its  grit  and  persistent  worth — in  "year 
in  and  year  out"  road  work  under  every  sort  of  condition. 

It  is  the  auto  starting  and  lighting  battery  that  is  quality 
throughout,  not  just  where  quality  shows  the  most,  but  quality 
in  every  inch,  in  every  detail. 

It  is  the  battery  that  will  giye  you  the  service  you  have  a  right 
to  expect. 

There  is  an  "ExldC"  Battery  for   every  car  and  **J6xi&C" 

Service  Stations  are  located  in  principal  cities  and  towns. 

PROPER    TYPES    OF    BATTERIES    FOR 
ALL    STORAGE  BATTERY  APPLICATIONS 

Our  nearest  Sales  Oflice  will  send  you  Practical  Bulletins  on   request 
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Iroops    arrivo    and     arc     ritj  fed     en- 
ihusiasri<-ally.     A  Wasliinston  dispatch 

i  <tal-e.s  that  the  troops  arc  ah-cad\-  in  the 

\  Picardy  hatth-linc. 

-ril  13.^Tht'  British  casualties  duriiiK 
th«'  wet'k  ended  to-<hiy  total  S, 121,  of 
whom  372  were  ofiicers.  Wounded  or 
missing:     Officers,   1,.SS.S;  men,  4,708. 

>ril  14. — A  Paris  dispatch  stat<'s  that 
the  British  and  French  (ioveniments 
have  atrreed  in  conterrinij;  upon  (leneral 
Foch  the  title  of  ( 'ouunander-iii-(  "hief 
of  the  Allied  Armies  in  France. 

TUK    CKNTKAL    I'oWKKS 

)ril  10.  -A  dispatch  from  Amsterdam 
states  that  CJerman  troops  at  Limburg, 
l^ussia.  juutiny  as  they  are  about  to 
start  for  France,  killing  three  ofTic<>rs 
and  wounding  others. 

nil  11. — A  dispatch  from  Paris  states 
that  in  an  official  note  a  letter  of 
KmiH-mr  Chades  of  Austria.  writt«'n 
to  his  hrotlier-in-law,  Prince  Si.xtus 
de  Bourbon,  is  made  public,  in  which 
the  F^mperor  acknowledges  tJie  just 
claims  of  Franc<'  to  Alsace-F^orraine, 
and  otTers  to  suj)port  ^Vance's  claim, 
as  well  as  declaring  that  Belgium  should 
b<'  reestablished  and  retain  her  African 
|)os.sessions. 

I  Vienna  dispatch  states  that  in  an  official 
telegram  to  the  Kaiser  the  KmjM^ror 
di.'clares  that  Mr.  Clejueneeau  is  "piling 
up  lies,"  and  assures  the  CJernian 
Emperor  that  he  "indignantly  reix>ls" 
the  assertion  that  he  recognized  PVance's 
claims  to  Alsa<'e-Lorraine. 

)ril  13. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  an  official  stateuHMit  issued  l)y 
Count  Czernin  declares  that  Empenn* 
Charles's  letter,  j)ublished  by  the 
French,  was  falsified.  Emperor  William 
cordially  thanks  Emj)eror  Charles  for 
liis  telegram  repudiating  the  statement 
of  Premier  Clemenceau. 

)ril  14. — Paris  reports  that  the  long- 
range  bombardment  of  the  city  is 
continued,  one  woman  being  killed. 
l>ast  night  the  city  experienced  its 
lirst  nocturnal  long-range  gun-attack, 
but  no  (-asualties  are  re])orted. 

)ril  ir>. — A  Ijondon  disj)atch  states  tliat 
lh<'  publication  of  Emperor  Charles's 
|M'a<*e  letti-r  and  the  efforts  to  explain 
the  action  have  jdaced  Count  Czernin, 
Austro-Hungarian  I"\>reign  Minister,  in 
such  an  impossible  position  that  he 
resigns.  The  resignation  has  been 
accepted. 

I  Berlin  dispatch  states  that  German 
Iroops. supported  by  naval  detachments, 
have  entered  Jlelsingfors,  the  capital 
of  Finland. 

)ril  16. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  in 
yesterday's  long-range  bombardment 
of  the  city  13  were  killed  and  45 
wounded. 

thp:  w  .vu  IX  TUK  .\iu 

)ril  10. — A  semi-official  Berlin  dispatch 
to  Amsterdam  reports  the  caj)ture  of 
an  American  aviator  whose  machine 
was  shot  down  on  the  Western  front  on 
April  7. 

•ril  11. — An  official  Fn>nch  n-port  states 
that  FVench  pursuit  airplanes  in  battle 
bring  down  two  Oernu^n  airj)lanes  and  a 
captive  balloon  as  well  as  seriously 
damaging  12  other  German  machines 
that  fell  within  their  own  lines. 

>ril  12. — London  reports  an  air-raid  on 
the  east  coast  of  Etigland,  the  enemy 
succeeding  in  penetrating  inland  and 
attacking  Midland  districts. 

V  French  official  report  states  that  pursuit 
airplanes  carry  out  more  than  3.jO 
sorties  and  fight  120  engagements  in 
the  Somme  and  Oise  regions.  Eight 
enemy  airplanes  were  brought  down, 
"23   others   fell   within   their   own   lines, 


five  captive  balloons  w(>re  .set  on  fire, 
and  ti\«'  others,  pierced  by  bullets,  were 
oliliged  to  (Iroj).  The  railway-stations 
ill  .)u-.sy.  Hoye,  St.  Quentin,  Xe^le, 
Ham.  (Juiscard,  and  Xoyon,  as  well  as 
cantonments  and  con\  oys,  were  bombed, 
.several  tires  and  explosions  ocr-urring. 

April  13. — An  official  statement  issiM'd  in 
London  announ<'es  that  on  April  \'2,  a 
gnat  concentration  of  British  air!)lanes 
was  elTected  on  the  battle-front,  bomb- 
ing and  sweeping  with  machine-gun 
fire  roads  i)ack(>d  with  enemy  troops. 
Thirty-six  bombs  aiul  1  1(),(HM)  rounds  of 
ammunition  were  fired.  In  air  en- 
gagements 40  (ierman  machin<'s  were 
brought  down  and  20  others  sent  down 
out  of  control.  Twehe  British  ma- 
chines are   missing. 

A  Paris  disi)atch  announces  that  2(>  per- 
sons were  killed  and  72  wo\inded  dur- 
ing the  German  air-raid  on  Paris  on 
Ai)ril  12. 

London  disj)atches  state  that  five  per- 
sons wert'  killed  and  15  injured  in  the 
(Jerman  raid  of  April  12,  in  which  lour 
airplanes  participated.    .'■■•;• 

April  15. — Paris  reports  that  during  Ai)ril 
13  and  14  four  enejtiy  airplanes  were 
shot  down, 

X.WAL    01'1;R.\TI()XS 

April  10. — Following  is  the  British  Ad- 
miralty nport  on  the  sinkings  by  mine 
or  submarin*'  fen-  the  past  week:  Ves.sels 
of  more  than  l,(j(X)  tons,  4;  less  than 
1,()(X)  tons,  2;  fishing-boats,  2;  vesst'ls 
unsuccessful! V  attacked,  11;  arri\als, 
2,.")34;  .sailings,  2,495.  The  Admiralty 
furnishes  the  following  as  the  results 
of  58  weeks  of  submarine  warfare: 
Vessels  of  more  than  1,600  tons  sunk, 
885;  less  than  1,6(X)  tons,  330. 
An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states  that  the 
Belgian  relief-steamship  FlntidcrK  was 
sunk  by  a  mine  on  April  8.  The  crew 
were  saved. 

April  11. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  two  new  dreadnoughts  ha^•e  been 
added  to  the  German  Fleet  during  the 
war,  and.  according  to  the  German  press, 
thev  particii)ated  in  the  bombardment 
in  the  Baltic  Sea.  They  are  the  Baden 
and  the  Baynn. 
A  dispatch  from  Rotterdam  states  that 
the  Xiciitr  Atnxterdam  arrives  fi'om 
New  York  with  2,000  passengers,  in- 
cluding the  former  Dutch  minister  at 
Washington  and  the  officers  and  crews 
of  the  Dutch  ves.sels  s<'ized  by  the 
United  States. 

April  14.— A  Washington  dis|)atch  states 
that  the  L'nited  States  naval  collier 
Cijdops  is  ai)parently  lost  with  all  on 
board.  The  vessel  has  not  been  heard 
frf)m  since  March  4,  when  she  left  the 
West  Indies  for  an  Atlantic  j)ort. 
She  carried  15  officers,  221  crew,  and  57 
passengers. 

THE    WAR    IX    THE    EAST 

April  11. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
the  British  troops  continue  to  advance 
in  Palestine  to  the  depth  of  one  and  a 
half  mih's  on  a  front  of  five  miles. 

THE    KUSSIAX    SITVATIOX 

April  10. — A  Petrograd  dispatch  states 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  peace 
treatv  Russia  loses  780,(K)()  square 
kilonieters  of  territory  and  .5(),{KX),0(X) 
inhabitants,  32  j)er  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 

OPERATIOXS     IX     AMERICA 

April  10. — The  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  declares  that 
the  production  of  combat  planes  for 
use  in  actual  war  has  been  a  "substan- 
tial failure."  The  Liberty  motor  is 
found  to  be  only  a  partial  success  and 
its  use  is  restricted.     The  rei)or1  recom- 


UNIVERSAL 

Vacuum  Bottles 

and  Accessories 


"Universal  "  Vacuum 

Bottli-s,  Nickel,  Enamel  or 

Leather  Cases 


"Universal  "  Lunch  Kits 
with  Vacuum  Bottle 


For  the  Holiday 

Whether  for 
summer  trips  or 
wmter  sports  the 
outmg  IS  mcom- 
plete  without 
a  welcome 
drink  from  the 
Universal  Bottle 
deliciously  cool 
or  steammg  hot 
as  the  season  or 
your  fancy  may 
desire. 

Prices 
$2.00  to  $6.00 


For  the 
Working  Day 

A  drmk  of 
hot  coffee,  cold 
milk  or  any 
other  bever- 
age from  the 

Vacuum  Bottle 
of  the  Universal 
Lunch  Kit,  gives 
the  noontime 
meal  the  finishing 
touch  that  makes 
the  day  go  right. 

Prices 
$3.25   to  $4.25 


"Universal"  Carafes 
Quart  Nickel  Plated 


For  Every  Day 

When  father  is 
late  or  the  guests 
delayed,  it  is  easy 
to  keep  the  tea  or 
coffee  hot  in  the 
Universal  Carafe. 

Ice  water  or  any  othep 
special  beverages  are 
kept  at  their  original 
temperature  right  on 
the  dining  table. 

Prices 
$5.50  to  $10.50 


Nobody  ever  questions  the  quality 
of  UNIVERSAL  Vacuum  Special, 
ties.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
UNIVERSAL  Trade  Mark  is  the 
mark  of  merit — the  symbol  of  worth. 
Look  for  it  whenever  you  have 
occasion  to  buy  any  vacuum  vessel. 


I  UNIVERSAL 


Sold   by  Hardware  Dealers,  Department 
Storei    and     Drug     Storet     Everywhere 

WRITE   DEPT.  No.  145    FOR    FREE    BOOKLET 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
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FLORSHEIM  oxfords 
will  not  slip  —  they  fit 
snug  at  the  ankle  and 
hug  the  heel — they're  cool 
because  "Skeleton  Lined," 
an  exclusive  feature  of 
Florsheim  low  shoes.  For 
Summer  comfort  and  de- 
pendable quality  wear 
Florsheims. 

Eight  to  twelve  dollars;  reason- 
ably  priced,  value    considered. 

Ask  for  The  Florsheim  Shoe — 
see  the  Styles  of  the  Times. 
Booklet  of  Military  scenes 
on  request. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.S.  A. 

The  Ensign 

Flat— with 
custom  lines. 
Tan  or 
Black. 


P 
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ERSONAL  POWE 

a  bie  practical  hook  bs'  Keith  J.  Thomas, 

shows  you  the  way  to  happiness  and  suctvss 
rough  mental  concentration  an  1  the  dcvclop- 
ent  of  energy  and  will.     Read  it  and   make 
good,    limo,  cloth,  ti-7'!:  by  mail,  $1.87. 


R 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Foarth  Arenut,  New  York 
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HIH^HHB 

LIGHTEN  HOUSEaEMnNG 
KEEPOUTDUSr&WIND 

Chamberlin  Strips  are  an  all-seaion  money- 
•avcr.  In  warmer  months  they  bar  the  dust, 
wind,  soot,  damp.  Protect  your  furnishings. 
Prevent  doors  and  windows  sticking  or 
ratllinK-  In  winter  they  repay  their  cost 
within  4  years  by  snvitie  l-5th  to  2-5ths 
on  fuel.  GUARANTEED  10  YEARS 
because  only  skilled  mechanics  from  our 
factory  branches  are  permitted  to  install 
them      but  outlast  your  building. 


Wr  equip  windows,  doors,  casements  or  tran- 
soms ~  wood  or  metal  —  in  new  or  old  building*, 
for  illustrated,  descriptive  book 
and  list  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

CHAMBERLIN    METAL   WEATHER   STRIP    CO. 

Hcadcjiinrtcrs:    109   Dinan  Building,  Detroit  Mich. 


WRITE 


17,  1918 

Mieuds  the  concentration  of  authority 
under  a  single  head. 

The  amended  resolution  correcting  de- 
ficiencies in  the  Ksi)ionaKe  Act  of  1917 
passes  the  Senate  Avithont  roll-call. 
Aniontj  other  j)ro\  isions  permitting 
more  drastic  action  uj^jainst  seditionists 
is  one  fixing  a  i)enalty  of  twenty  years 
for  ohstructing  the  Liberty  Loan. 

For  failing  to  maintain  his  command 
on  an  efficient  footing  Brig.-Gen. 
Frederick  E.  Kesche,  of  Minnesota,  in 
command  of  the  :Mth  National  Guard 
at  Camp  Cody,  Xe\v  Mexico,  is  dis- 
<'harged  from  the  Federal  service. 
J{esche  is  German  born. 

April  n. — President  Wilson,  by  proclama- 
tion, commandeers  the  Clyde,  Mallory, 
Merchants  and  Miners,  and  the  South- 
ern steam.shij)  lines  and  assigns  them 
to  the  supervision  of  Director-Geiieral 
McAdoo.  The  Government  now  has 
under  its  control  111  vessels,  aggre- 
gating 400,000  tons. 

April  12. — Secretary  Lansing,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  replying  to  the 
protest  of  Holland  against  the  seizure 
of  Dutch  .shii)s,  declares  the  action  to 
be  just  and  necessary. 
The  consolidation  of  five  divisions  of  the 
General  Staff  into  a  new  department  of 
purchases,  storage,  and  traffic,  headed 
by  Major-General  Goethals,  is  an- 
nounced bv  Major-General  March, 
Chief  of  Staff. 

April  13. — The  House  bj-  a  Aote  of  325 
to  3  passes  the  Senate  Draft  Quota  Bill. 

April  14. — Accused  of  having  insulted 
the  uniform  of  the  New  York  Guard, 
■worn  by  (^apt.  Howard  Duffield, 
chaplain  of  the  Ninth  (Joast  Defense 
Command,  Col.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner  is 
named  as  the  defendant  in  a  court 
martial  ordered  by  Governor  Whitman 
of  New  York.  Colonel  Gardiner  was 
at  one  time  District  Attorney  of  New 
York  County,  and  wears  a  medal  for 
conspicuous  braver^•  at  the  Battle*  of 
Gettysburg. 

April  15. — The  total  subscriptions  to  the 
Third  Libertv  Loan  now  total  more 
than  i|620,00(j,00(). 

Ai)ril  16. — A  Washington  dispatch  states 
that  following  a  (conference  at  the  White 
House,  (-harles  M.  Schw'ab  is  made 
Director-General  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  He  begii\s  his 
duties  at  once  with  wide  powers. 

Eliminating  provisions  desigiicd  to  ptinish 
strikers  on  war-contracts,  the  Senate 
accepts  a  conference  report  on  the 
Sabotage  Bill,  which  carries  penalties 
of  thirty  years'  imprisonment  and 
JSIO.OOO  fines  for  injuring  war-materials 
or  interfering  with  war-industries. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  arrives  from 
Europ<'  on  an  American  transport. 
He  j)raises  the  American  forces  and 
says  he  returns  Avith  a  sense  of  pride 
and  confidence  in  the  American  Army. 

FOREIGN 

April  11. — The  newspapers  of  Mo.scow 
stale  that  the  Komanof  family  are 
suffering  want  on  their  allowance  of 
$'2(\()  a  month.  Noblemen  and  w(>mt>n 
who  are  with  the  Homanofs  are  doing 
their  own  wasiiiiig  or  Avorkiiig  in  the 
\  iiieyards  for  a  few  rubles. 

April  12. — Despite  the  t>ppositioii  of  the 
lister  deh'gates,  the  report  of  the 
Irish  convention,  otTering  a  l»asis  for  a 
IIome-Kule  measure,  is  submit  ted  to  the 
Uritish  Premier  by  Sir  Horace  Phinkett. 
The  majority  of  the  Nationalists,  all 
the  Southern  I'nionists,  and  five  out 
of  se\en  of  the  labor  repre.st>ntati\'es 
agree  in  the  scheme  of  self-government 
for  Ireland,  which  prov  ides  for  a  Senate 
and  llou~ie  to  have  virtually  fidl  legis- 
lutivf  i)ow»'r. 
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MENTAL  BASKET 


TYPES  FROM  CITYSTREEK 

m  A  collection  of  brilliant  character  *%P 

studies  of  men  and  women  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bohemian  life  of  N>w 
York,  by  Hi'Tchins  Hapgood.  A  volume  i»acked  with  human  interest, 
laufirhter  and  i>athos.  12mo,  Cloth.  Illu»traUd.  t! .St':  by  mail.  $J. is. 
Funk  &  WasnalU  Company,  364  Fonrth  Avenue,  Hew  TorM 

"Whenihe  Doctor 
Comes,  he  will, 
appreciate  it 


there  is  a 


uritirBimrmiinirtiaitniiin 


Tycos 

FEVER  THERMOMETER 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

^/cr  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 


The  prevention  of  PYORRHEA  (Riggs' 
Disease )  and  the  correction  of  pyor- 
rhetic  conditions  are  the  two  dominat- 
ing features  of  the  present  nation-wide 
oral  health  movement. 
Clean,  Sound  Teeth,  Firm  Gums  €atd 
Good  Health  go  hand  in  hand. 


POWDER 

(Antiseptic) 

a  remedial,  medicated  oral  prophylactic  is  pre- 
scribed by  dentists  as  an  auxiliary  in  pyorrhe* 
prevention  and  treatment.  Used  like  a  denti- 
frice, it  aids  in  repairing  SORE.  BLEEDING, 
SPONGY.  RECEDING  GUMS— it  remove* 
the  bacterial  plaques  which  harbor  the  germ* 
of  pyorrhea  and  decay.  It  removes  the  daily 
salivary  accretions  which  form  the  calcic  de- 
posits (tartar)  on  the  roots  of  the  teeth — thi« 
calcic  deposit  is  the  principal  cause  of  pain- 
ful gums,  pus  pockets,    loose  teeth  and 

PYORRHEA 

"FREE"— our  educational  booklet  on  pyorrhea 
— or  send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  booklet  and 
sample  of  Pyorrhocidc  Powder. 

Sold  by  druggists    and    dental    supply 

houses. 

Price   $1.00  —  Package  contains   six 

months'  supply. 

The  Dentinol  and  Pyorrhocide  Co. 

Dept.  D,  1480  Broadway,  Nrw  York  Citjr 
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A  resolution  introdufod  in  the  British 
Parliament  by  Chanr-ellor  Bonar  Law 
sets  aside  Friday  and  Monday  nights 
for  consideration  of  the  Man-power 
Bill.  The  blendinf;  of  conseription 
and  Home  Hule.  however,  meets  with 
the  general  disapproAul  of  the  Irish 
press,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  appn- 
hension  over  the  attitude  of  ULter, 
which  ai)pro\es  and  welcomes  con- 
scription, but  ])alks  at  a  Dublin 
parliament. 

Vpril'14. — To  reduce  the  ])resent  high 
prices  Sweden  has  issued  an  order  re- 
stricting the  dealing  in  hosiery,  woolen 
and  cotton  yarns  and  linen  textiles, 
which  may  now  only  be  obtained  by 
card  establishing  the  need  of  the 
applicant. 

\pril  16. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that 
Bolo  Pasha  is  executed  at  Vincennes. 
A  London  dispatch  announces  that  tlie 
English  Government's  Man-power  Bill 
passes  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  change  was  made  in  the 
bill  bj'  which  the  clergy  will  not  be 
subject  to  conscription. 

DOMESTIC 

\pril  11. — A  Philadelphia  dispatch  states 
that  the  German-American  Alliance, 
at  a  special  meeting,  decides  to  dissolve 
the  organization  at  once  and  turn  the 
$30,000  in  the  treasury  over  to  the 
American  Red  (^ross. 

Vpril  12. — Rudolph  Blankenbnrg,  Mavor 
of  Philadelphia  from  1911  to  1915,  and 
celebrated  for  his  thirty-year  struggle 
against  Iboss  nde  in  city  and  State, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
age  of  seventy-sLx. 

^pril  14. — Senator  William  J.  Stone,  of 
Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  for 
naany  years  a  prominent  Democratic 
leader,  dies  in  Washington  from  paraly- 
sis.    He  was  in  his  seventieth  vear. 


DAVID  THE  SOUSA  OF  BIBLE  DAYS 

—David  was  undoubtedly  the  first  band- 
naster  — -  at  least  of  record  —  and  his 
>rchestra  consisted  of  ';two  hundred  four 
icore  and  eight,"  which  it  must  be  ad-" 
nitted  was  some  little  band,  requiring  the 
ikill  of  a  Soiisa  to  direct  it.  A  >\Titer  in 
he  Washington  Times  .says: 

He  no  doubt  possest  a  knowledge  of 
nstrumentation  and  the  tone-color  effect, 
or  he  assigns  his  subjects  to  special  in- 
struments. 

The  fourth  Psalm,  "Hear  me  when  I 
•all.  0  God,  of  my  righteousness/'  he 
lirects  to  be  played  by  his  chief  musician, 
vho  was  a  player  of  the  harp  and  the 
;ackbut.  Psalm  fifth,  ''Give  ear  to  my 
vords,  O  Lord,"  he  assigns  to  the  chief 
nusician,  who  was  the  solo  flutist  of  his 
:)and.  Psalm  sixth.  "'O  Lord,  rebuke  me 
lot  in  thine  anger,"  the  chief  musician  or 
;oloist  on  the  string  instrument,  who  had  a 
>  irtuoso's  regard  for  expression,  is  called 
ipon  to  perform,  and  so  on  through  the 
I'salms. 

David  without  question  had  in  his 
)and  all  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
uodern  orchestra  —  strings,  wood-winds, 
jrass,  and  percussion.  At  the  dedication 
if  Solomon's  Temple.  David  and  all  tlie 
iiouse  of  Israel  "played  before  the  Lord 
ivith  all  manner  of  instruments  made  of 
Hr  wood,  and  with  harps  and  with  psal- 
teries, with  timbrels,  castanets,  cornets  and 
•ymbals,  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
was  heard  in  the  land  even  as  it  is  heard 
to-day." 

Popular  as  a  composer  and  popular  as 
I  conductor,  DaA-id  was  certainly  to  be 
en\ied. 


It  fits  your 
range  boiUr 


^^^/^^Fis  Electric  Insert 

Water   Heater 

ON  those  days  in  Spring  when  it  is  too  warm 
to  keep  your  heating  system  "g<^>ins"  suf- 
ficiently to  provide  hot  water  from  the  boiler; 
in  Summer  when  the  heating  of  water  invoixes 
distributing  heat  throughout  the  house;  the 
"Electric  Insert"  Water  Heater  performs  a  ser- 
vice of  great  convenience  at  small  cost, 

Apf  el' s  Electric  Insert' '  is  an  internal  heater, 
consequently  no  heat  is  lost  by  radiation,  every  unit 
being  applied  to  the  heating  of  water  in  the  tank. 
It  is  essentially  clean  and  it  is  inexpensive  to  have 
and  to  use. 

The  "Electriclnsert" Water  Heater  is  made  in  sev- 
eral sizes  to  accommodate  a  wide  range  of  hot  water 
requirements.  It  is  known  favorably  to  most  Electric 
Companies  throughout  the  United  States.  If  the  Electric 
Company  in  your  community  is  not  familiar  with  it  let 
us  send  you  a  little  booklet  concerning  it.  They  range 
in  price  from  $15.00  to  $30.00.     Write  to 

THE  ELECTRIC  SALES  CORPORATION 

147  Henry  Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wasliini^on 
Sole  Mfgrs.  under  Letters  Patent. 

THE  MEYER  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

118  St.  Clair  Ave.  N.  E..  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Representatives  and  Distributors 


In  the  military  sei*vice 

a  real  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of 
razors  under  unusual  conditions  was  made 
possible. 

AutoStrop  Razors 

won  out  because 


they  sharpen  their  own 
blades ;  keep  them  free  from 
rust;  clean  without  taking 
apart.  They  are  their  own 
base  of  supply.  No  need  to 
return  to  camp  to  get  a 
fresh  blade — no  matter  how- 
far  away  or  how  long  away. 
You  have  a  complete  shav- 
ing outfit  always  ready, 
always  sharp. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co. 

345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

London        Paris        Toronto 

On  sale  all  over  the  world 


Trench 
Mirror 
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PA  1^  ^^  I  i?  i^  I        A"   Intimate  Apprecia* 
mK  l\  O  I  ■     rK  k    tive  Description  of  this 
Masterpiece.     By  R.  H.  Hawbis.     Cloth,  40 cents. 
FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Violins. 

Name 

Address. 


ViolinT  Lovers 

Please  send  us  your  name  to- 
day so  we  can  mail  you  copy 
of  our  latest  Violin  Catalog.  Sent 
free  toviolini.sts.  We  have  been  the 
leading  viohn  dealers  in  the  United 
Stales  for  three  decades,  and  our 
catalog,  whether  of  new  or  old 
violins,  is  a  po-session  to  be  prized 
by  any  iniendmg  plirchaser.  Also 
we  will  send  particulars  of  our  own 
C  rrniottatonc  Violin  now  first  offer- 
id  on  a  special  small  monthly  pay- 
ment plan.  This  is  the  best  value 
in  America  in  a  moderately  priced 
instrument.  Also  America's  largest 
and  finest  collection  of  Fine  Old 
Fill  out  and  mail  to«us. 


Please  check  whether  interested  in  a  new  or  old 

instrument.    New  Violin Old  Violin . 

If  a  violin  teacher,  let  us  include  your  name  in 
our  teachers'  list  now  bemg  compilecj. 

We  take  us<-d  violins  in  exchange.    Write  Today. 
I'p  l()-(l;itc  Music  Dealers  sell 
I, villi   &    llialv   Instruments. 

>!fZ'C  Chicago 


Lyon  &  Healy 


WORLD'S   LARGEST   MUSIC   HOUSE 


LABOR   AND   THE   WAR 

iContiiiuid  from  ptuji   27) 

workers  wliere  the  need  is  most  pressing, 
and  to  determine  whieh  job  needs  to  be 
done  first,  we  ha\c  the  hist  two  divisions — 
The  Trainintj  and  Dilution  Serviee  and  the 
Distribution  Ser\  ice.  Already  (he  De|)art- 
ment  has  established  a  e(nintry-wide  system 
of  eiiiployinent  ageneies  where  men  Avho 
need  work  may  learn  just  what  j)ositions 
are  a\ailable,  where  they  are  locate<l,  ami 
what  they  are  worth. 

At  any  minute  the  supply  of  men  who 
are  skilled  in  partieidar  trades  needed  to 
earry  on  the  war  may  become  .so  small  that 
none  ean  be  found  who  are  uivemj)loye(l. 
It  will  then  be  necessary  to  {jet  them  from 
workers  in  other  non-essentuil  industri<'s. 
Afjainst  stjeh  an  emergency,  a  branch  of 
the  Kmployment .  Service,  known  as  the 
United  Stales  I'ublic  Keserve,  lias  been-es-' 
tabli.shed.  Jt  is  enrolling  men'  who  are' 
willing  to  give  uj)  their  jobs  and  go  where 
the  country  asks  them.  A  great  reser\ c 
of  ship-yard  \-olunteers  has  ah'f^ady  been| 
enrolled. 

This  Einj)loyment  Service  is  trying  to 
meet  the  need  for  farm-labor,  adirtittedly 
short  both  in  this  country  and  in  Canada. 
Any  farmer  who  wants  a  man,  an.\-  man 
who  ^\ants  to  work  on  a  farm,  may  call 
at  any  bird- or  fourth-cla.ss  i)ost- office,  or 
upon  ri.  'al  free-delivery  agents,  and  get 
help.  Si.ice  the  supply  of  men  is  short, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  tap  new  channels 
of  lai)or.  The  United  States  Boys'  Work- 
ing Reser^■e  appeals  to  every  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  si.xteen  and  twent\-one 
years  of  age  to  enlist  for  farm-work. 
Boys  saved  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
crops  last  year;  boys  will  save  still  more 
this  year,  now  that  the  i>lans  have  b(>en  per- 
fected, and  the  farmers  are  more  sanguine 
about  a  l)oy's  usefulness.  Boys  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  will  be  used  for  farm-work 
near  their  homes.  Town  men  will  be 
urg(^d  to  come  to  the  farmer's  aid  in  rush 
seasons,  and  women  will  be  enrolled  for 
such  kinds  of  work  as  they  are  able  to  do. 

This  surv(\v  omits  many  phast^s  of  the 
work  of  th(>  department,  but  it  does  at 
least  make  us  realize  the  .sw(>ei)  of  their 
undertakings,  and  the  wise,  sympathetic 
manner  in  whieh  thej^  j^re  going  about 
them. 

AMERICA'S  PECULIAR  LABOR-PROB- 
LEMS— America's  lal)or-i)roblems  are  in  a 
way  more  difficult  than  England's.  Our 
laborers  are  not  so  fully  organized,  'i'he 
Anieri(^an  Federation  of  Labor,  which  em- 
braces most  of  our  unions,  tho  growing 
rapidly,  even  now  includes  but  t)iie-tentli 
of  all  our  workers,  whereas  England's 
labor-unions  include  nine-tenths  of  her 
workers.  When  we  ha\e  reached  an  un- 
derstanding with  our  labor-h'aders,  we 
]iav(>  but  t()uche<l  the  fringe;  wIkmi  En- 
gland's governors  reach  such  an  nndcM*- 
standiiig,  only  the  fringe  remains  un- 
touched. We  have,  too,  no  .solidarity  of 
race  among  our  workers.  English  work- 
ers are  English  men  and  women.  .Vinerica's 
workers  are  of  every  race  on  earth,  many 
una<-<iuainted  with  our  itle.ils  and  un- 
(piickened  !>>   a  rooted  \o\v  of  country. 

Xor  can  we  compel  our  hiborers  against 
their  will.  We  can  not  conscripl  laiior 
until  wo  con.scrif)t  capital.  Whereas  (he 
(lerman  authori(i(>s  drove  their  strikers 
back  (o  w<irk  at  (he  poiii(  of  (lie  bayone(, 
we  for(una(el.\  live  in  a  coun(ry  where  (he 
right  word  s|)oken  l)y  our  PresideiM  .sen( 
our  shi|>-yard  workt-rs  Imek  (o  (heir  (asks. 
Tlia(  closing  seiHcnce  of  (he  Presiden('s 
leKer,    "  \\ill    you    coojH-rate    or    will   you 


ob.^truct?"  should  serve  as  a  goad  to  iiiipfl 
every  one  of  us  to  do  his  best  all  the'tmie. 

Coningsby  Dawson  has  written  of  "The 
Glory  of  the  Trenches,"  but  there  is  a  Glorv 
of  the  Toilers  at  Home  which  is  epic  in  its 
grandeur.  The  man  who  stands  in  freez- 
ing weather  and  pounds  in  his  rivets  to 
make  one  ship  nearer  its  maiden  voyage, 
the  man  who  works  his  allotted  hours  si.\ 
days  in  the  week,  and  will  not  loaf  two  of 
those  days  l)ecause  he  has  enough  to  keep 
him  and  family,  the  man  who  will  suflfer 
inconvenience,  and  wait  for  a  peaceful 
settlement,  who  will  cooperate  "id  not 
obstruct,  has  a  glory  in  his  -soul,  Vio  lu- 
be the  last  to  suspect  it. 

.STRIKES — Strikes  have  occurred  sinw  we 
eniered  the  war.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  in  our 
lirst  six  months  of  war  (he  total  nuiiiberof 
working  days  for  one  man  lost  amounted 
to  (i,(KX)  years.  Think  of  the  shii>s  tiat 
could  have  been  built  in  those'wasted  hours. 
But  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  Depart- 
UK'iit  of  Labor  that  there  are  fewer  strikes 
in  progress  now  than  in  years  and  we  are 
ho|)eful  of  the  outcome,  for  one  outstanding 
fact  presents  itself  to  cheer  us.  It  is  that 
the  workingmen  of  the  countrj-  have  faith 
in  (he  humanity  and  justice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lal)or.  As  time  goes  on  and  our 
lis(s  of  dead  and  dying  leng(hen,  the  solemn 
duty  for  each  to  do  his  best  will  deepen. 
John,  (he  shijjwright,  will  not  loaf,  or 
cheat,  or  strik*',  l)eeause  he  Avill  know 
that  his  .son  Tom,  who  wears  his  khaki 
bravely,  will  sufl'er  added  hardships  and 
perhai)s  lose  his  life  if  (he  expected  supplies 
or  reserves  do  not  arri\  «■  in  time. 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  LABOR  — This  is 
labor's  war.  Everv  hope  for  its  futore 
happiness  dej)ends  upon  an  Allied  v  ictorj'. 
Distinctions  between  clas.ses  an-  di.sai>i)ear- 
ing.  IVrcy  Blueblood  and  Tim  Riffraff 
work  side  by  side  in  the  munition-plantand 
fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  France.  The 
colonel  in  an  American  cantonment  whose 
account Was  solicited  by  a  local  bank  said: 
"My  account  wouldn't  be  worth  your 
trouble,  l)u(  you  ought  to  get  niychauffewr's; 
he's  worth  millions."  That  labor  is  dignijied 
•and  r«'s|)ectable,  that  idleness  is  shameful 
and  traitorous,  is  the  plain  lesson  to, all. 
Three  States,  Maryland,  Georgia,  and  Ntw 
Jersev,  \va\v  already  i)assed  laws  to  'nlake 
the  idle,  regardless  of -their  bank  account*, 
go  to  work.  In  America  honest  labor 
has  jilways  been  respected  As  a  rule  the 
laborer  has  not  been  treated  as  an  instjll- 
ment  to  be  used  until  worn  out  and  then 
discarded.  But  (he  (ime  has  now  dome 
when  to  a  much  fuller  extent  he  will  be 
treated  as  a  brother  worker,  a  copartner, 
Avhose  welfare  is  (he  world's  concern. 

(^)l  ESTIONS   OF  FACT 

/.  When  was  the  Aincrican  Fcdrnilion  of 
Labor  founded.'  Who  in  Us  head.'  How 
inanji  members  has  it' 

J.  When  was  the  De/iarlinent  of  Labor 
founded,'      Who  >ras  Us  Jirst  ,*<eeretar!// 

.)'.  What  was  the  gist  of  the  report  of  the 
President's  Connnission  whieh  inrestigated 
labor  eonditions  on  the  Pacifie  roast/ 

.',.  Who  is  the  neu'li/  appointed  head  of  the 
Ilousinij  and  Transportation  Serriee/ 

(^)UES'1'10NS  FOR   DISCUSSION 

.7.  What  (/ains  has  English  labor  made 
during  the  war,' 

t;.  What  is  the  platform  of  the  new  l.altor 
partij  in  Kngland.' 

<\  Uow  do  j/ou  aeeount  for  the  faet  that 
(lermany,  who  made  most  careful  proeision 
for  her  working  elas.-^es  t)efore  the  war,  yet 
had  the  most  rapidly  growing  "party  of 
Protest,"  the  iSoei(dist  party/ 
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MADE  BY  THE 
MFRS.    OF 


If  PAGE  S 


WORLD  FAMOUS 
GLUE   *^ 


DON'T  BIA^  INK  CARELESSLY. 
When  you  think  of  it,  nothing  is 
more  important  than  the  written  word. 
Can  you  imagine  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
being  signed  with  ink  tha  t  fades  ?  Know 
before  you  buy  that  your  ink  is  right. 
Hereafter,  for  you,  this  will  be  easy. 
Insist  on  Signet. 

Signet  is  not  only  a  permanent  ink, 
it  is  a  practical  one — practical  in  that 
it  flows  freely,  is  without  sediment,  will 
not  corrode  or  build  on  the  pen,  and  an 
ideal  fountain-pen-ink  —  follows  the 
pen  easier  than  the  thought  precedes  it 
— so  kind  to  the  eye,  so  easy  to  read. 

Besides,  Signet  Blue-Black  writes  the 
old  familiar,  pleasing  blue,  but  dries 
black,  and  a  black  that  never  fades.    It 


**feels"  good  as  soon  as  you  put  your 
pen  to  paper. 

The  same  standard  of  excellence  that 
has  made  LePage's  famous  the  world 
over  is  characteristic  of  all  the  Signet 
Inks.  "  Made  by  the  makers  of 
LePage's  Glue"  is  an  iron-clad  en- 
dorsement of  quality.  Behind' it  is  the 
good  faith,  the  good  will,  the  princi- 
ples and  the  ideals  of  its  manufacturers. 
You  can  know  before  you  btiy  that 
Signet  is  the  highest  possible  standard 
of  INK  excellence. 

Dealers,  everywhere,  who  know  that 
*'  quality  attracts  quality,"  sell  and 
recommend  Signet.  Get  Signet  for 
every  writing  ink  purpose  —  for  the 
office,  home,  store,  school — wherever 
ink  is  used. 


RUSSIA  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Makers    of    LePage's    Glue,    LePage's    China   Cement,    LePage's    Paste 
and   Mucilage;    also    Signet    Ink,    Signet    Metal    Polish    and    Signet   Oil. 

GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 


If  PAGE'S  GLUE 


THE  new  handy  tube  with  spreader  makes  LePage's 
better  than  ever. 

Today,  when  "Mend — don't  spend"  is  the  Big  Idea, 
the  LePage  handy  tube  with  its  new  spreader — working 
without  fuss,  muss  or  waste  and  making  it  so  easy  to 
apply  the  glue — is  doing  its  bit  in  millions  of  ways,  fixing 
things  new  again  and  saving  money. 

It's  the  same  good,  always  reliable  LePage's — with  a 
half-century  test  behind  it  —  the  standard  of  excellence 
in  its  class. 

Get  the  new  tube  with  spreader  —  have  it  at  hand 
when  needed  —  you  are  bound  to  appreciate  this  new- 
innovation. 


All  dealers,  ever>-where. 


LePage's  Mucilage  and  Paste 

A  mucilage  exceptionally  strong  in 
adhesivencs,«  and  possessing  a  remark- 
ably •■Quick-stick."  Like  all  LePagc 
products.  LePage's  Mucilage  is  giving 
eminent  satisfaction  j'7ier«rr  and  «•/!««- 
ever  a  mucilage  or  liquid  sticker  is 
nee.led.  LePage's  While  Paste  is 
smooth,  "creamy,"  perfumed  and  dif- 
ferent— different  in  that  it  docs  not  dry 
out  or  cake  in  the  package  as  quickly  as 
pastes  that  are  made  with  less  care. 
Both  of  the  LePage  family  and  both  in- 
herit the.LePage  standard  of  excellence. 


LePage's   China 
Cement 

Resists    hot    or 
cold     water  —  re- 
quires   no     heating 
— in     handy    tubes 
all   ready  to    mend 
china,     glass     or 
porcelain.  Don't  be 
withouc    a   tube  in 
the  house.     '■  Mend 
— don't     spend." 
You'll    be    sur- 
prised  at  the  won- 
derful    welding 
strength      of 
LePage's  China 
Cement.    All 
dealers,     everj-- 
where,    sell    it 
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BOMDS^ 


The  National  City- 
Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 
New  York 

Coripspondpnt  Offices  in  24  Cities 
Bonds  Short  Term  Notes  Acceptances 

I'liiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilllii 


Not  One  Dollar  Lost  on  a  Danforth 
Farm  Mortgage  in  Sixty  Years 

No  Investor  has  ever  foreclosed  a  Mortgage,  taken 
a  fopt  of  land  or  lost  a  dollar  on  a  DANFORTH 
FARM    MORTGAGE. 

For  further  information  regarding  our  Farm  Loans 
and  Bonds,  write  for  Booklet  and  Investors  List 
No.  50. 

AGDanforth&Q) 


BANKERS 
\\.\SHING10N 


Founded  A.D.  18.S8 
IIJ.INOI.S 


Be  a  Better  Salesman 

T<'U  fan  —  wtirtliir  y..ii  urc  a  Itt-iiiniT  ..r  ftlrciuiy  cxprrienceii. 
Successful  Selling,  l.>  K.  IvKKIITKR,  will  (iflj.  you  t*.  train  your- 
•rlf  In  juflKi-  <*vcry  pru^|>«'l■l  light,  nn<i  ii^c>  the  belling  tactics  best 
adapted  1o  earli  individual  rase.     Hy  mail.  Til  ccutii. 

It'NK  .V   WA(;NaI,I.S  (OMI'ANY.   Nrw  York 


Is  This  A 
Good  Time  To  Buy? 

Will  there  be  a  spurt  or  a 
falling  off  ?  Babson  Service 
tells  you  what  to  expect — 
reliably  forecasts  the  long 
swings  of  the  market. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  KecoKnize 
that  all  action  is  followed  hy  e(|ual 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particuliirs   st'rtt    free. 
Write  to  Dcpt.  G-19of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 


F\iTuli*p  lUixk 


\V,|l,.sl.>  Mills.  M»ss. 


I.krgrit  OrKunlratlon  of  Iti  Ch>tii(  Irr  In  thr  World 


INVESTMENTS  'AISD  -FINANCE 
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OUR    SIX  KINDS    OF    LIBKKTY 
BONDS 

WIIENT  tlu'  present  issue  of  Liberty 
Bond.s  is  floated  and  the  \arious 
conversions  of  former  bonds  have  ))een 
made,  there  will  be  six  kinds  of  Liberty 
Bonds  outstandinjLr.  What  the.se  six  kinds 
will  bi',  and  what  their  differences,  were 
recently  explained  in  The  Wall  AStrcet  Joitr- 
iKil  as  follows: 

"First,  there  are  the  3^2^,  the  First 
Liberty  Loan,  issued  June  1.5,  1917.  ma- 
turin{>:  .June  1."),  1047,  but  redeemable  on 
or  after  .June  1.'),  WY.Vl;  that  is.  they  are 
l.")-;iO  year  bonds,  with  interest  payments 
on  .June  lo  and  December  lo.  They  are 
exempt  from  all  taxes,  except  estate  or 
inheritance  taxes,  and  are  convert il)le  into 
any  hiji:her  rate  bonds  issued  during:  the 
war  (exc«'pt  short-term  five-year  loans), 
within  six  months  from  date  of  the  is.sue 
of  such  hi^JHM-  rate  bonds. 

"Secondly,  there  are  the  first  4s;  that  is, 
the  '^}>^  ccjinerted  into  4s.  While  their 
issue  date  was  Xo\('mber  1."),  1917,  they 
have  the  .same  couijon  dates  and  the  .same 
date  of  maturity  as  the  oJ2«  ;""1  ^^^I't'  I'e- 
deenuible  in  similar  manner.  They  are 
exempt  from  the  nornuil  income  tax, 
but  are  subject  to  superta.x  aiul  exc(>ss- 
])r()lits  ta.x  on  incomes  and  earnings.  excei)t 
the  income  from  holdintrs  of  .V),(KK)  ))oruls. 
They  are  convertil)le  into  the  new  4,>4  i)er 
cent,  boiuls,  if  application  is  made  before 
Xovember  9.  191S.  If  <'onvert«'d  into  the 
4J<is,  they  retain  tlie  same  dates  of  ma- 
turity, redemption,  and  interest  payments, 
but  in  other  respects,  assume  the  status 
of  the  nvw  i.ssue. 

"Tiiinlly,  the  Second  4s  are  tlH>  bonds 
origin;! ting  with  the  Second  Liberty  Loan. 
Their  maturity  takers  i)lac«'  Xovember  l.">, 
1942,  but  th(>y  are  redeemable;,  at  the 
(lovernment's  option,  on  or  after  Xovem- 
ber 1."),  1927.  That  is,  they  are  10-2.")-year 
bonds.  Their  couj)on  dates  are  Ma.v  1.") 
and  Xovc'inber  1.5.  Tax -exemption  fea- 
tures and  convert ibilit.v  into  the  lu-w  4I4 
per  cent,  bonds  are  the  same  as  the  First 
Liberty  4s. 

"There  will  l)e  three  kinds  of  4V4S  nut- 
standing;  the.v  may  be  designated  as  follows: 

"First  434S — conversion  of  the  o '  ^^^  or 
liist  4s  into  4I4S.  Date  of  issue  Avill  l>e 
.May  9,  191S,  and  maturity,  .June  15.  1947. 
Ileciemption  will  be  on  or  a.ft«'r  June  1.5, 
19152.  Coupon  dates  are  June  1.5  and 
])(>cemb(>r  1;5.  Th(>ir  tax-<vxemi)tion  fea- 
ture is  the  same  as  the  4s  and.  in  addition, 
they  ma.v  b(>  used  for  paying:  tlu^  J'\"(leral 
inheritanc«'  tax.  They  are  not  c()n\'ertible 
into  any  future  issues.  In  other  words,  they 
become  1.5-:iO-year  4 '<4  piTcent.  bonds. 

"Second  4  l^s — comersion  of  the  .secoiid 
4s  into  the  4,V'4S.  Dat(>d  May  9.  191S, 
they  mature  Xovember  15.  1942.  with  re- 
(lemj)tion.  at  the  CioNernmeiils  oi)tion.  on 
itr  after  Xovember  1.5.  1927.  that  is.  tiiey 
bt>coine  l()-25-year  4,'<i  per  c(>nt.  boiuls. 
Tiieir  coupon  dates  are  May  15  and 
Xo\cmb(>r  15.  and  their  tax -ex(>m|)tion 
features  are  the  same  as  the  first  A^^s. 
Tiiey  are  not  <'ouv«'rtible  into  future  i.ssues. 

"Third  4 '4s — bonds  originating:  with 
(he  Third  Liberty  Loan  now  offered. 
They  are  dated  Ma.v  9,  with  maturity  on 
September  1.5,  192S,  ami  no  redemption 
provision  before  thai  dat(>;i  that  is,  they 
will  b(  tlie  oidy  l()-y(>ar  4'4  percent,  bond. 
Coupon  dates  are  on  S(>|)temb(>r  1.5  and 
.March  1.5.  T;i\-exemi)tii)n  features  and 
non-com crtibility  into  future  issues  art* 
the  same  as  sjx'cified  above  in  the  lirst 
ami  second  4  '4s. 

"Thus  three  4, '4  i)er  c«>nt.  bonds  will  be 
jivailable:  of  1.5-:{()-vear  maturity,  of  !()- 
25-year  maturity,  and  of  l()-\ear  maturity. 
Just  which  of  thes(>  bonds  will  pro\(>  most 


attractive  to  investors  hereafter  remains 
to  l)e  seen.  Some  people  may  set  a  higher 
value  on  the  comparatively  short  maturity 
of  ten  years,  while  others  may  prefer  to 
poss(>ss  A  Ali  per  cent.  United  States  bond 
for  as  long  a  period  as  possible." 

It  is  explained  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall 
Street  that  the  only  tlifference  between 
the  First  Con\erted  4s  and  the  Second 
4s  is  in  the  date  of  maturity,  and  that  the 
sam»'  will  be  true  of  the  First  Converted 
4}4**.  Second  Converted  4}4s,  and  the 
Third  414s.  These  differences  in  eon- 
Acrted  bonds  have  risen  from  the  fact  that 
"all  the  couNcrted  bonds  retain  the  same  i 
date  of  maturity  as  before  conversion." 
Following  is  a  table  in  which  the  writer 
.sets  forth,  in  convenient  form,  present 
prices  for  the  six  varieties  and  the  yield  to 
be  exi)ect(>d  for  each: 

Price       YuU 

Rale  Matur.  .About  Abtvt 

First  I.iUrtv  Loan 3> 2  1947-32  98  80  3  56^; 

First  Converted 4  1947-32  96  25  4.22 

Setoiid  Lilx-rty  Loan 4  1942-27  9fi.25  4  24 

First  Converted 4M  1947-32  100  00  i.V, 

Second  Converted iy^  1942-27  100  00  4  25 

Third  Liberty  Loan 434  1928  100  00  4.2,1 

The  writer  points  out  that  the  two  special 
features  of  the  First  •53'4s — <'omplete  tax 
exemption,  even  from  income  supertaxe.-;.  , 
and  convertibility  into  ani/  future  issue — 
"nuike  them  attractive  to  persons  of  larnc 
income  and  also  to  those  who  believe  that 
before  the  war  is  over  it  will  heeonic 
necessary  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  on 
Government  bomls  above  434  pc^  cent." 

Since  the  4s  are  now  selling  to  yield  suh- 
stantially  the  same  rat«'  as  the  43^48  will 
yield  at  ])ar.  and  since  the  4s  are  convert- 
ible into  the  4'4S  at  par,  and  the  4 34s  an- 
to  be  pro\  ided  with  a  special  fund  to  main- 
tain their  price,  the  question  is  asked. 
"W"hy  do  not  the  4s  ri.se  to  par?"  The 
answer  gi\(>n  liy  the  writ(>r  is  that  "there 
is  a  tremendous  volume  of  the  4s  .out- 
standing, including  the  First  (\)nverted  4s. 
and  there  are  man\'  factors  entering  into 
their  market  i)ric«"  which  have  nothing  t<> 
do  with  investment  values."  For  exaniph  . 
he  cites  the  fact  that  "many  persons  wh<> 
want  to  make  a  showing  of  ])atriotisni  in 
subscribing  to  the  new  issue  are  selUnL' 
their  4s  to  give  them  the  necessjiry  funds." 
Th(>  4s  have  ad\  anc<'d  from  a  low  of  94.70. 
a  ri.se  of  about  two  jioints.  on  the  prospect  ' 
of  conv(>rsion  into  a  supported  bond,  but 
since  it  takes  a  lot  of  buying  to  move  them. 
ami  the  new  loan  will  involve  a  heavy 
drain  on  invt>stment  capital,  they  may  1>« 
slow  in  n'aching  i)arity  with  the  new  4V|> 

.\s  to  the  conversion  j)ri\  ilege,  the  Hu// 
Street  Joitniol  writer  sjtys  that  while  si.v 
months  was  fixt  as  the  tinu>  within  which 
to  convert  the  '.i^>^  after  the  date  of  the 
issue  of  the  Second  Lib(>rty  Loan,  and  while 
a  six  months'  period  has  been  likewise  ex- 
tended after  the  date  of  tlu>  i.ssue  of  tht 
new  414s  for  converting  th(>  outstandinc 
bonds,  th<^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
decided  not  to  make  conv«'rsions  before 
July  1  and  aftt>r  Xovi-mber  9.  July  ' 
was  fixt  in  tiie  Act.  but  as  the  bonds 
tendered  for  conversion  draw  interest  at 
4',  per  c»>nt.  from  their  n-spective  coupon 
dates,  "the  actual  time  designated  for 
receiving  tho.se  to  be  converted  does  not 
matter  much."  They  automatically  he- 
come  4I4'  per  cent,  bonds  on  the  coupon 
dates. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  .Magazine  oj 
Willi  Sirrcl  writer  that  the  4 '4  per  cent, 
paid  on  (he  Third   Liberty   Bonds  is  "the 
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The  Best  Standard  Chassis  in  America 


The  Jordan  standard  chassis  contains 
more  of  the  coni])Icte  standard  specifi- 
cations of  tl)e  Society  of  Automotive 
Enjrineers   than  any  other  in  the  world. 

Tliis  car  introduces  the  new  Conti- 
nental motor,  desij^ned  for  Jordan  by  the 
world's  master  engine  builders. 

Mbration  is  eliminated,  speed,  power 
and  smoothness  increased,  and  a  remark- 
able degree  of  fuel  econom}"  obtained. 

The  Sport  Marine  body  is  custom 
made,  all  aluminum,  keenly  bexeled  and 
fashionably  low,  finished  in  Briarcliff  green 
and  Liberty  blue — both  colors  special 


/JORDAN^ 


Jordan  conceptions— both  strikingly  smart. 

Upholstered  in  genuine  hand  buffed 
leather,  and  panelled  in  Honduras 
mahogany. 

A  real  tailored  top,  cut  military  style 
with  plate  glass  window  in  rear  panel.  A 
rakish  sport  windshield,  Macbeth  green 
visor  lenses,  five  32  x  4  wire  wheels  and 
five  Silvertown  cord  tires.  Special  rim 
wind  sport  clock,  tonneau  light,  traffic 
bumper,  inotometer,  special  speed  gear 
ratio,  curtains  that  open  with  the  doors, 
all  standard  eciuipment. 

Price  $2375  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland. 


/JORDAN^ 


Sport  Marine 

JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


U 
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Master  designers  have  created  for 


CLOTHES 


Styles  that  meet  the  Government's  wishes  for  con- 
serving material  and  yet  are  even  more  pleasing  than 
last  seavSon's. 

Not  only  style,  but  tailoring  and  honest  fabrics,  too, 
assure  you  that  your  Michaels-Stern  suit  will  look  well, 
fit  well  and  wear  well.     Send  for  Style  Booklet, 

Michaels,  Stern  &  Co.,  Dept.  P,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufachirers  of  Rochester-made  Clothes 


67o  Farm  Mortgages 
Tho    Great    Power 

'T'HK  Kre.il  power  in  the  world  w;ir  i^  the  Aiiuriran 
'  Karmcr.  He  is  niMded  as  never  l>cforo.  Your  money 
invested  in  our  Karin  Mortgages  and  Real  Kstate 
Uonds  helps  finance  the  farmer  of  the  Great  North- 
west.   Send  for  pamphlet  "A"  and  current  ofTerings. 

Denomination*  $tOO  and  up 
e.  J.  I.ANDRK  &   en.  «ran<l  KorLi 

(o|illnl  mid  Siirpliu  «.'.iin.nnn Nniili   llnk.iln 


FIT  YOURSELF  «RU^|>E||™^ 

I  II      i        I'OWICR  AND  l'KK.SONAI.ri  V       '''HIK 

II  Hy  Grenville  Klctser.  Shows  yon  hou  to  do        'H 
"        this  I'V  d.-veloiiing   voiir   power-  of  voice,  ftyle, 
mind  and  body,     ('lalh,  $1.^1  net.     Postpaid  $i .37. 

H  >K  \  UW;Ml.r,S  ((Ilir^N*.  ;t.-.l-:!ni>  1  .mrlli   »vr..   M«   VdltK 


The  Child;  s 
Life  of  Christ 


Words  You  Uso  Incorrectly 


are  more  numerous  tlian  \  ou   lealize.       Prove  this   condition 
for   yourself  —  and    correct  it — by     examining    this    book. 
Better  Say.     It  is  packed  with  corrections  v;ilual,le  to  cvcry 
one  who  wouhi  speak  accurately.     By   mail,  25  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNAIXS  COMPAN  -        -        New  York 


Strengthen 
the  Hands 
of  the  Nation 


Here  is  a  book  that  every 
family  shoiilrl  own,  that 
every  mother  should  read 
to  her  children.  It  tells 
the  wonderful  story  of  the 
birth,  rhildhood.  ministry, 
and  sufferiiiK  of  Jesus  in  a 
fearless  yet  essentially  rev- 
erent manner.  It  lays  stress 
on  those  incidents  th.it  are 
most  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
iinaKination  of  the  younu 
and  to  find  a  permanent 
place  in  their  memories.  It 
IS  narrate<l  in  simple  lanRuaee  and  divided  into  short 
chapters  so  as  not  to  fatitiue  the  \ounK  reader.  \ 
81)e(  iaily  attraetlve  feiliire  for  the  youuKSlers  are  the 
F.KJUT  GOI.ORKI)  PI.ATK.S  ANI>  .SIXTKKN 
OTHKK  ¥V\.l.  -  PW.V.  Il.I.tl.STRATION.S 
rleplrtinu  event*  in  t he  career  of  the  Savior  the  aftora- 
li(»n  by  the  Ma'^i  at  Hrlhlrhein.  boyhocMl  Mcene**  at  Naz- 
areth, the  enlmlntt  of  the  ntorni  c»n  the  I., 'ike  of  (ialili-e. 
(hr  I.awt  Snpi>rr,  the  f>rtrnyal  by  .Indan.  and  other 
repr'Hluelloni   from    paiiilings    by    well  known   aitisis. 

A   fint.   tnra*  hnok  of  .t'i  I  vno^».  hanittttmrlu  hound  in  t'Inlh 
Willi     ornnmi-nlnl     rr.f.-r     rfr..(;Fi.     tl    ?'..      hy     tn.ll/.      »/.H/. 

FUNK  ft  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  .tS4  360  Founk  Artaiw.  New  York 


"Qirisl  Walking  on  tht  Sta" 

111)  1;.  .VuK  l-uuilir.  U.S.A. 


=  by    investments    both    patriotic    and  ^ 

=  profitable.     Americans    have   always  = 

=  proved     willing     to     supp)ort    their  s 

^  country     financially,    and     America  = 

^  has  always  proved  able  to  meet  its  = 

=  honorable  debts  fully  and  promptly.  ^ 

I  U.  S.  Government  Bonds  | 

=  All    Issues  = 

^  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  all  ^ 

^  bsues  of  U.  S.  Government  Bonds,  ^ 

=  and    now    we    sjsecialize    too  in    the  = 

s  Liberty  Loan  issues.  Correspondence  p 

^  invited.  ^ 

^  Send  for  Booklet  L-4 — "A  Nation  = 

=  at    IVar  —  Its  Financial  Needs"  M 

I  Wili'an^R.fi"^pton(o.  j 

=  Government  and   Municipal   Bonds  = 

=  "ih'rr  a   Quarter  Century  in  This  Jiu.^iness"  = 

=  NE\V\'()KK                                    ST.  LOUIS  = 

=  i.|   Wall  Street                                408  Olive  Street  = 

=  CIIICACO                                    CINCINNATI  S 

=  10s  So.  I,a  Salle  .St.                     JoS  I'nion  Trust  Hldg.      = 

=  riTTSBl'Rr.H:  Kurmcn.  Bank  Hullding  = 


highest  rate  of  interest  beiug  paid  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  any 
of  its  out.standing  bonds,  and  the  highest 
rate  jjaid  upon  any  bonds  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  issued  since  the  Civil -War 
decade."  ^loreover.  it  "is  a  more  hberal 
rate  than  can  be  obtained  from  deposits  in 
conservative  saAinfis-banks,  or  from  anv 
other  soiu-ce  where  the  risk  of  principal  is 
reduced  to  the  absolute  minimum."  He 
adds  that  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Government,  so  far  as  they  were 
provided  through  the  sale  of  bonds,  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  were  oversubscribed  at  3  per  cent, 
interest,  and  that  the  Panama  Canal  was 
constructed  by  the  United  States  in  times 
of  i)eace  in  part  through  bonds  issued  with 
interest  at  2  per  cent.;  "yet  when  these 
loans  were  made,  the  Government  was 
not  as  favorably  situated  for  borrowing 
as  now." 

Secured  as  they  are  by  "all  property  in 
the  United  States,  no  matter  by  whom 
owned,  upon  which  taxes  can  be  levied,  alsc> 
secured  by  the  earning  power  of  all  busi- 
ness with  a  lien  on  incomes  of  individual^, 
Liberty  Loan  Bonds  have  absolutely  the 
strongest  security  the  world  affords."  He 
believes  that  the  recoverj-  of  Government 
credit  after  the  war  "is  almost  a  certainty." 
and  regards  it  as  "reasonable  to  assume 
that  Government  credit  will  be  on  as  good 
as  a  3^  per  cent,  basis  when  the  Third 
Liberty  Bonds  mature.  For  the  First 
3J^s  "we  might  assume,  perhaps,  a  3  per 
cent,  basis."  In  that  case  the  several 
issues  would  be  selling  as  follows: 

First  3'  2S 107 

First  Converted  4s 107 

Second  49 105' .. 

First  Converted  43is 110 

Second  Converted  ilia UK 

Third  43-18 100 

WHY  PRICES  ARE  SO  HIGH 

That  present  high  prices  are  not  due  to 
any  one  cause,  such  as  the  expansion  of 
bank  credit,  but  that  they  are  due  t^) 
"many  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  well-known  law'  of  supph'  and  dt'- 
mand,"  is  set  forth  in  a  leaflet  recently  is- 
sued b.y  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company. 
I'rice  movements,  says  the  writer,  "sum  up 
in  themselves  the  results  of  the  bewildering,' 
and  immensely  complex  interplay  of  nil 
economic  factors,"  so  that  any  attempt 
to  analyze  causes  "involves  a  study  of  all 
the  various  complex  ])henomena  of^  our 
economic  life."  During  the  present  war, 
the  most  important  factors  have  btHii 
"greatly  increased  demands,  the  disrui>- 
tion  of  distributing  jirocesses,  a  shortajii 
of  labor,  and  the  decrease  in  production  ol 
various  products."  As  to  various  C8n«\' 
for  high  prices,  the  writer  says: 

"The  increase  in  wholesale  prices  ol 
SI  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  retai 
l)rices  of  r>7  per  cent,  for  January,  191S 
as  compared  with  July,  1914.  create  i 
serious  problem  in  our  economic  life,  li 
making  readjustintMils  to  tlie  new  level  <>' 
prices,  various  classes  of  pt>ople  liave  beei 
(IKTenMitly  afTecteil.  During  a  period  o 
falling  prices,  the  debtor  class  and  busint^s: 
men  feel  the  burden  of  the  change,  whil< 
the  creditor  and  those  with  fixt  income: 
are  benefited.  During  a  pcTiod  of  increas 
ing  prices,  the  creditor  and  the  lixt-inooni< 
class  feel  the  burden,  while  the  debtor  ela.>; 
and  business  men  aro  bene(it(>d, 

"PVom  a  history  of  world-prices  it  wouli 
appear  that  our  economic^  life  is  one  o 
constant  change  and  that  the  problem  of  • 
changing  i)ric(>-level  has  ever  been  with  u.- 
The  measure  of  this  changing  price-lev( 
consists  of  index-numbers,  which  for  man. 
purposes  ma.v  be  considered  as  an  imper 
feet  test  of  change  of  price-levels.  Varion 
svstems   of    index-numbers     differ   amoii 
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lisflvfs  ill  iiH-asmiiit!:  the  chanK«'s  in  lln' 

i_|pvel.     The  followinjr  tablr  sliows  tlio 

■mis- of  world-wid«^  chaiigiiig  l)ric»'-lcv«4<: 


7H<>-1S09  K'-iipral  prices  iiKTeii^Ml  approxiniatolv  No' ,', 
•%(W-IS49  gctiiTal  prices  (iwreased  ap|)roxinialoly  tiO' , 
>v4!>-lS73  Keneral  prices  increased  approximately  34'  r 
87:{-1896  ueoeral  prices  decreased  approximately  40'  r 
•89t>-1914  general  prices  increased  approximately  47'.  o 

A  nation  at  war  is  an  insistent  liuyer  of 
nioditics.  At  the  outbreak  of  llic 
()f>«'an  War.  several  sueli  buyers  en- 
(i  our  nuirket.  Tlieir  insistent  buyinfr 
cr  led  to  an  intensification  of  tlie  market 
land.  Industrial  plants,  in  laying  I)lans 
■xpaiision  to  take  care  of  war-i-ontracts, 
I  into  the  market  bidding  for  capital 
(he  form  of  building  machinery,  raw 
crials.  and  also  labor.  In  order  to  get 
additional  supi)ly  and  to  shift  it  from 
r  lines  of  production,  it  was  necessary 
pay  higher  prices.  Other  industries, 
working  on  warn-ontracls.  found  thai 
as  more  ditTicult  to  j-etain  their  skilled 
)r  and  to  get  raw  materials  at  usual 
•es,  and  as  a  result  they  were  compelled 
ifi'er  higher  prices  or  recluce  their  output. 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  disrupted  the 
mal  distributive  system,  so  that  the 
ply  of  imi>ortant  commodities  in  the 
ntries  at  war  was  restricted.  The  de- 
ids  ui>on  available  shipping  for  troop 
lements  combined  with  war -losses 
her  disrupted  the  matdiinery  of  dis- 
ution.  A  short-lighted  failure  to  pro- 
■  railroad  transportation  adequate  to 
■t  the  increasing  commercial  and  in- 
trial  needs  of  the  country  resulted  in 
ricted  supplies  and  increased  costs. 
s  has  greatly  curtaiUil  the  shifting  of 
xy  commoditit  s  frotu  points  of  produc- 
i  to  places  of  n*ost  insistent  demand. 
!in  e.xamph",  the  surjdus  of  wheat  at  the 
of  the  present  season  in  Australia  is 
mated  to  be  about  1S().(KX).()00  bushels, 
hipping  were  available,  the  transfer  of 
sup|)ly  to  centirs  of  demand  would 
er  i)rices. 

There  has  also  been  a  decrease  in  the 
duetion  of  certain  important  e«)m- 
iities,  particularl\  agricultural.  For 
anee,  thirty-<'ent  cotton  in  part  is  due 
de<'reased  production,  as  indicated  by 
following  figures  for  the  I'nited  Stat(;s: 


1011 

10,100,000  bales 

l<.tl2 

14,100.000     " 

mi 

14,()00,000     " 

vm 

lti,900,000     " 

191.'i 

12,000,000     " 

1916 

12,.500.000     " 

1917 

12,:i00,000     " 

Under  normal  conditions,  two  or  three 
rt-crop  years  in  succession  lead  to  a 
!ier  level  of  prices.  It  is  a  Avell  accej)ted 
iciph'  of  econonucs  that  a  decrea.se  of 
i)er  cent,  or  20  i)er  cent,  in  the  sup])ly 
i  pr<)duct  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  much 
iter  increase  in  price. 
As  a  further  illustration,  it  may  be  men- 
led  that  the  high  wheat  i)rices  of  the 
t  year  were  caused  by  a  short  croj)  in 
Tnited  Stati-s  which  followed  a  practical 
lire  (»f  the  Argentine  wheat  croj).  The 
es  through  the  sinking  of  ships  and  iii- 
lity  to  move  the  surplus  crop  of  Aus- 
ia  furtlu'r  intensified  the  effect  of  the 
rt  <'rops  in  tho.se  two  countries.  It  is 
stional)le   whether   the   j)rice   of   wJieat. 

to  limitations  of  sui)ply,  would  have 
n  forced  to  much  higher  levels  if  the 
ed  Goveriunenis  had  not  established 
•rtaiii  level  of  i)rices. 
Tnese  four  economic  factors — inlensi- 
tion  of  demand.  di«;ruplion  in  (li-^tri- 
ion,  shortage  of  supplies  of  certain  com- 
ilities.  and  shortage  of  labor — certainly 
St  be  considered  as  forces  generating  an 
•ease  in  i)rices. 

In  this  country,  the  rise  of  prices  was 
lie  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  demand 
;  backed  up  by  pundiasing  power, 
ler  countries  have  sent  us  a  net  addition 
>ver$l,000.0()0.0(X)  gold,  which  has  been 
led  to  our  monetary  supply. 
The  increase  in  the  price -level,  oe- 
ioned  by  the  causes  enumerated  abo^e, 

necessitated  more  money  to  do  the 
le  volume  of  business,  as  judged  by  the 
i>unt  of  commodities.  As  an  e.xample 
this,    increased    wages    and    increased 


Equip  your  office 
as  Unde  Sam  equips 
his  men-of-war 

Furniture  on  a  U.  S.  battleship  must 
be  staunch  against  the  racking  roll  of  the 
seas — moisture-proof — unburnable. 

— And  good-looking  enough  to  pass 
muster  in  the  spick-and-span  quarters  of 
our  sea-going  fighters. 

So,  logically,  Uncle  Sam  has  chosen  Art  Metal 
Steel  furniture  for  the  majority  of  his  new  battle- 
ships. 

Your  office  deserves  Art  Metal,  too— steel  files, 
steel  desks,  even  steel  waste  baskets.  Write  for 
Booklet  No.  317.     It  tells  the   story  of  Art  Metal. 

ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


THE 
HEART 

AND 
BLOOD- 


A  practical,  simply  wriUcn  l»Kik  >iii  tlie  (Jenoial 
MaiLigemont  of  t lie  Body,  liy  I.  H.  HirschfeM, 
JI.D.  Tolls  yim  how  to  caic  for  your  health, 
avoid  hreakrtiiwiis  »iid  proloii»  your  lite.  Jvist 
the  advire  you  m^cd.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1 .23;  by 
Ttulil.     |r..?7.  Kunk  Ic    Wairiialls    t  ompany. 

:i.jl-t!()  Kourth  Avenue,  Nott  York. 


And  Mow  To 
Attain    It 


LONG  LIFE 

Brief,    simple,   practical    rules   for   everyday   life.     By 
Dr.  Eintzing.    12mo.  cloth.    $1.00  »i««  ;  by  mail.  $1.10. 
FUNK  ft  WA0IIALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


renewable 

FUSES 

'lit  annual  fuse  maintenance 
I  i~ts  80*^;.  Can  be  used  over 
.md  over.  An  inexpensive 
"  Drop  Out  "  Renewal  Link 
restores  a  blown  Economy 
Fuse  to  its  oricinal  efficiency. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  A  MFG.  CO. 
KinzM  &  Orleans  Sts..  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Soli-  ManufarluvTtof  "ARKLKSS" 

thr    Son  ■  tien-iU-ahU     !•  use    vith    th« 

lOOf'^    Guarantfeti  Indicator, 

AlMf  madr  in  Canada  at  Montreal 


SWEET 
PEAS 


Sweet  Peas  and 
How  to  Grow  Them 

By  H.  H.  THOMAS 

Every  amateur  gardener  knows  of  the  difficulties 
of  growing  sweet  peas  successfully,  and  of  keeping 
the  plants  in  bloom  during  the  hot  days  of  summer. 
He  has  also  doubtless  heard  of  the  wonderful  success 
of  English  gardeners  in  raising  sweet  peas.  Here  is 
a  fully  illu-.trated  book  vith  thorough  te.xt  on  how 
to  grow  sweet  peas  successfully,  written  by  an  Eng- 
lishman who  knows  from  practical  experience  every- 
thing you  would  wish  to  know  about  sweet  peas  from 
a  discussion  of  varieties,  through  the  various  methods 
of  raising  them,  to  their  diseases.  IVifh  nnmeroKsilln.'i- 

'  Orations,     tzmo,  clo/li,Oo  cents  net ;  postpaid  by  cents. 

I  FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Foarth  Ave.,  New  York 
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This  Refrigerator 
Enables  You  to  be  a 
Food  Conservationist 

FOOD  CONDITIONS,  this  >ear, 
have  forced  a  definite  responsi- 
bility on  American  houstnvives — that  of 
eliminating  food  waste.  \'our  refriger- 
ator therefore  becomes  an  important 
cog  in  the  food  conservation  movement. 
Choose  a  Bohn  Syphon  for  its  efficiency 
during  the  war.  Your  choice  will  save 
you  mone>  in  the  peace  years  to  come 
and  assure  food  that  is  safe  and  of 
fresh  flavor. 


OR 


^^"^OHREFniQ^"^ 


Rapid  air  circulation  through  the  food 
chambers,  easy  cleaning,  proper  drain- 
age, low  temperature,  durabilit> — these 
are  the  essential  features  which  the 
Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerator  has,  for 
many  years,  provideil.  Largest  users 
of  refrigerators  endorse  it. 

CUTS  ICE  BILLS 

Insulation,  that  hidden  feature  of  a  re- 
frigerator, is  very  important.  Flaxlinum 
insulation  in  the  Bohn  is  permanent — 
never  loses  its  efficiency.  It  enables  the 
maintenance  of  lower  temperature  with 
the  same  or  smaller  ice  consum()tion. 

Ask  the  Bohn  dealer  in  your  city  to 
ilemonslrate  Bohn  advantages.  If  you 
wish .  we  will  send  you  literature  and 
name  of  Bohn  dealer  nearest  you. 

HV  also  make  Bohn  Sanilor  Kitchen 
Tables  ^^6.7 5   and   up  —  St.  Paul 

BOHN  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

1410  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Chicago 
68  E.WuhinctoD  St. 


New  York 
53W.42dSl. 


Newark 
913  Broad  St. 


Nathan -DohrmaDD  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Parmalee-DorbinaDn  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   «upcri  rity   r|„i,  UU  I,.- 
pliiin  to  tlic  in.111  or  w<iinun  w)i4>  invt'stlKat^s. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

U,<iuu,'  m  Inwyrr.  lAunUy 
ratni-il  mon  win  hifch  jtutiilittna 
nd  bite  HurrrHH  in  buHin<  hh  nnd 
iiblii  lifo.  (iri'atcr  opportu- 
tirs  now  than  ovor  brftiro.  Bo 
'  inilrprnclont— bo»  loadur.    l«w- 

%3,il6h'^iS^ miO,000  Annually 

'  (HI Mo  you  nirp  by  wtrp.  Y011  run  tr.-im  »t  horn* 
rliirinir  npurr  lim.-.  Wt.  proparr  jrnii  t<.  pa  .«  l);ir  ««- 
uniimLlon  in  uny  hUI'-.  Mnncy  r-fun<l.<l  •ci-..r.iin« 
to  our  <;uuriinton  llond  if  <lifisatJiili(Ht.  l>i-ffrr« 
of  I.L.  II.  (-unfiTTfil.  Thouaanda  of  Hurroaaful  atu- 
(1#nt«    rnrollcf).      Ia'W    roHi,    cuiy    (i>rinft        l-oiirt«<t<n 

volom**  Ijtw  Library  and  miMlrrn  ruurHi*  in  I'ublli*  Spcakinir  fm<  if 

joii   rnroll    now.     <,Vt    our    vuliiabb-    TJli    (>ttK>*    '   I  jiw  <;ui.lr' *   nnd 

••Kviflmr**"  h*K.ki»  frf.-.     .'^.■n.l  for  Ihrrn-now. 

L^Salls  CKt«n»ion  University.  D«pt.  402-FC,  Chicago 
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LABELS 

The  •tay-ntQck  kind.  AU  sbappti.  aU 
tlzes.  Madesppcialto  yoorordvr.  Million 
lot!  a  ippclnltr.  Noordor  too  large  noD« 
too  amall.  LarKPit  exclusive  Komn\od 
label  manufartarern  In  the  world. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO. 
9lK  and  TKompson  Sti.,  PKiU..  P*, 


\'aluo  of  inventories  have  made  it  neces.'fary 
for  busines.s  men  to  increase  tlieir  working 
capital.  In  addition,  we  find  that  the  vol- 
ume of  bu.^ines.s  ha.s  increased.  During  the 
I)eriod  of  the  present  war  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness has  increased  'M)  per  cent,  as  measured 
by  units  of  commodities.  Railroads  have 
carried  increased  quantity  of  merchandise. 
Pig-iron  pnxhiction,  a  usual  barometer  of 
the  volume  of  business,  has  increased  from 
30.722,000  tons  in  19i:i  to  39,043,000  in 
191(i  and  38,195,000  iu  1917." 

BANK -CLEARINGS    CONTINUE    VERY 
HEAVY 

While  bank-clearings  '•continue  to  run 
into  large  figures,  thus  reflecting  activity 
in  trade  and  ^ery  high  prices  for  com- 
modities," there  has  been,  according  to 
Bradslreerfi.  an  "almost  entire  absence  of 
speculation  in  practically  every  quarter." 
An  important  factor  in  conditions,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  fact  that  the  hand  of 
the  Government  "has  been  pretty  well 
spread  over  movements  in  leading  markets 
other  than  cotton."  There  has  been  no 
marked  diminution  of  activity  in  internal 
movements,  taken  in  a  collective  sense, 
so  that  tmusual  business  seems  strong 
enough  to  "offset  stich  curtailment  as  has 
occurred  in  the  so-called  non-essential 
lines."  Whether  the  curtailment  thus  far 
effected  has  assumed  striking  proportions, 
"in  the  face  of  the  known  broad  trends 
created  by  war-work."  is  a  matter  which 
the  writer  finds  not  easily  demonstrated. 
With  more  men  being  drawn  into  militant 
life  it  is  possible,  however,  that  the  future 
"may  see  enforced  contraction  in  ordinary 
lines."  Aleanwhile,  what  we  know  is  that 
bank  -  clearings  "are  still  extraordinarily 
heavy."     He  continues: 

"The  total  for  March,  a  month  of  five 
Sundavs  and  one  quite  generally  observed 
holy  day,  Good  Friday,  was  $2:5,841.494. 7()1, 
which  sum  eclipsed  any  previotis  record  for 
March.  At  the  same  time  the  aggregate 
just  registered  is  only  1.6  per  cent,  below 
that  of  January,  while  being  17  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  total  for  Febrtuiry,  5. 1  per  cent, 
above  the  showing  made  in  March  of  1917, 
and  25.4  per  cent,  over  the  like  month  in 
1916. 

"One  of  the  most  ilhiminating  reflections 
noted  in  connection  with  the  outcome  last 
month  is  that  afforded  by  the  figures  out- 
side of  New  York.  These  disclose  an 
aggregate  of  $12,001,213,380,  also  a  high 
n>cord  for  March,  and  the  largest  total 
recorded  since  November  of  last  year, 
wluTcas  the  exhibit  for  New  York  indi- 
catesa  loss  of  2.7  percent.  froniMarch.  1917. 
That  for  the  zont>  out.side  of  New  York 
discloses  a  I  ise  of  16  per  cent.  lncid(>ntally, 
Chicago,  Kansas  C\ty,  Baltimore,  Cin- 
cinnati, Omaha,  Louisville,  Seattle,  Mil- 
waukee, Indiatiapolis,  and  St.  Joseph  all 
r(>port  new  n>eord  payments,  and  102 
cities  rt'flect  increases  over  March  last 
vear,  while  onlv  thirtv-three  sulTenul  los.ses. 
New  York's  ttital  for  March,  $13,840,281.- 
381,  shows  an  increase  of  12.9  per  cent.  ov(>r 
February,  whiU>  declining  2.7  percent,  from 
March.  1917,  tho  rising  10.3  per  cent,  over 
March,  19  Hi, and  excelling  ev(>ry  othtTcorre- 
s|)on(ling  month.  Stock-market  oju'rations 
at  the  metropolis  wt>r(^  \'ery  light  through- 
out most  of  March,  but  dealings  in  bonds. 
especiall\'  iu  go\'ernmental  issues,  ex- 
panded to  a  new  high  record.  For  the 
country  outside  of  New  York  the  aggre- 
gate, as  already  mt>ntioned,  was  $12, (K)!,- 
213, .380,  which  sum  not  only  discloses  a 
rise  of  22.7  perc(>nt.  over  February,  but  al.so 
shows  a  gain  of  .3.8  per  cent,  over  .lanuary, 
of  l(i  per  cent.  t)ver  March,  1917,  and  of 
48  per  cent,  over  the  corresjnmding  month 
in  191(). 

■■\Vhilt>  the  showing  for  the  first  quarttT 
of  1918.  .$74.1.5 l.(K)(),741.  exetvds  that  of 
any  preci.sely  similar  three  months,  larger 
sums  were  r«>corded  in  the  final  qtuirtiT 
of  191().and  iu  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 


Health  and 
relief  from  con- 
stipation. Medicine? 
No.   Just  eat,  each  day, 
a   delicious    bran   muffin 
made  from 

Pillsbiiiys 
HeahhBrait 

The  large,  clean,  coarse  flakes  supply  the 
right  amount  of  roughage  to  exercise  the 
intestines  and  promote  normal  bowel  activ- 
ity. Then  too — the  Pillsbury  recipe,  printed 
on  the  Pillsbury  package,  produces  a  break- 
fast muffin  that  is  reeuiy  driicioual  Don't 
doubt     it — try     it — forget     medicine  —  use 

PILl^BURYS  HEALTH  BRAN  and  bid 
good-bye  to  constipation. 

Insist  Upon  Pillsbury's 

Large  Package 

15c 

(Ejfcept  in  far  West) 
If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  25c  for  i 
full-sized  package  (the  lOc  additiooal  is  for  wrap- 
ping and  postage). 

Department    "L  " 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


This 
Package 


The  Measure  of  a  MAT 

Hla  lifo  connidiTod  as    li  nnturni  (2)  rstionsi  IS)  r»^c\ 
(Osplritasl  msa  Ky  Chablfs  Uropis  Pattebisi. 

f>to.  ClotU.    $1  ?0 
rCMK  A  ^(VACWALLS  COMPAW,       KBW  TOR 


New  Light  on  Prussian  Plot 


lliifr»r-ritu'liirnr(lot«iffn«ofO«-rromiilm- 
u'riiiliHtii.  lid  cvidrncptl  in  tlto  aubtl'* 
*clifinc»  of  rHnco  Hinmarck  and  hU  a*- 
u>ciBt0s  to  brins  about  the  downfall  of 
I.udwitf  II.  of  KavBria.  l>rc«u»»  of  hi* 
I  antaconi^m  U»  the  »upr«Ttacy 
of  Ihr  llohcniollcms.  arc  laM  barr  in 
I  favcinatintr  now  bmtk. 

The  Tragedy  of  a  Throne 


^^^^^J^^^^m  KrKNTIIAL.     TIM  •lolT 

^^^H^^^^^^^  tli<-  imprrKKiuimhlr  rounc  kinK 

^^^^^^^^W  alifiiatpd   from   hin   fri«nd«,  (ur- 

^^^^^^^  rounded  by  I'runaian  iipict,  ind  lin»llr 

RIl HARD  WACNER  -frivon  to  hi>  dc.lh  by  p.r»cution 
r<-«d«  like  a  ruin»ii<-<-.  but  It  i«  bsckrd 
up  by  a  n>i>ii!i  of  reliable  rvidotirc  nnic-h  of  II  new  to  the  rMding 
public.  The  purl  played  by  Ricliard  Wam.ir  in  the  drama  will 
come  as  a  nwTvryo  to  many  of  the  admirers  of  Oie  ureal  compoaer. 
The  aeries  of  IhrilllnK  climaxe.i  leadinK  lo  the  Kimr'n  aennallonal 
end  which  made  posaible  Iha  foundinir  of  the  (ierman  tinpire 
and  indirectly  the  present  world-war,  will  hold  your  attention 
like  a  novel  and  will  make  clear  many  thlnrs  about  the  conalilu- 
llon  of  the  Cerman  federated  Statea  that  will  be  of  profound 
Interest  at  this  juncture. 

Kaynt  S,v,   Clolh.  llluttratKl.  .Wf  PP..  1-1. !^0:  hv  mail.  tt.tS 
Funk  a  Wagnalls  Company,  3S4  4th  Av«.,  NcwYorIt 
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"uartt^rsof  1917.  Hut  the  total  just  ^'ivtu 
i  iscloses  a  gainof  3.7  per ceut. ovor  the  initial 
hree  month-s  of  1917.  New  York's  total, 
40318,704,900,  falLs  lx)low  that  of  1917 
o  the  extent  of  3.1  per  ceut.  The  showing 
ur  the  country  outside  of  the  metropolis, 
vi3,332,391.77i"),  is  the  .second  best  on 
Jecord,  l>eing  only  exceeded  by  (he  con- 
luding  quarter  of  1917.  and  at  the  same 
ime  tlie  aggregate  set  forth  represents  an 
ncreast>  of  13.0  per  cent,  over  the  first  three 
iionths  of  last  year. 

Changes  in  clearings  in  December,  1917. 
iS  well  as  for  .lanuary.  Fcbruarx .  and 
Vlarch,  191S,  are  shown  by  .sections  in  the 
oUowing  table,  comparsions  being  with 
he  like  jwriods  in  the  preceding  year: 

Inc.,         Inc.,         Inc.,        Inc..       Three 
Ja.\., 
1918 


Dtc, 
1917 

rEwUnd 116 

"  .'11.2 

3.0 

3  7 

36  6 

33  2 

21  8 

•  3  1 

•13.7 

U  .1 

M 


■  -Irt-U 


9.0 
•17 

2  3 
2.3 

29.1 
40  4 
18  1 

3  3 
•2  6 
12.2 


19IS 

4  1 

•4  0 

6  3 

7.5 

35.6 

41  7 

22  8 

2.6 

•4.2 

12.8 

6.1 


Mar.. 
19tS 
11  0 
•2.S 
11.7 
11.9 
40  5 
48.5 
16  5 

5.1 
•2.7 
16.0 

2.1 


Mot. 
191S 
8  1 

2  9 

6  6 

7  1 
.^5  0 
43  6 
18.7 

3  7 
•3  1 
13  6 

5  9 


tcni. .    

Mit«^St»t«s. 

rk  City 

.■  New  York. , 

:ir..Kii>n 

'Dtcrttte. 

'•It  will  be  seen  that  the  South  presents 
the  heaviest  gain  over  March,  1917.  viz., 
48.5  per  cent.,  while  the  Southwest  reflects 
an  advance  of  40.5  per  cent.  The  far  West 
scored  an  increase  of  10.5  per  cent.,  tiie 
Northwest  11.9  per  cent.,  the  West  11.7  per 
cent.,  and  the  New  England  group  11  per 
vent.  The  Middle  Division  shows  a  loss 
of  2.8  i>^r  cent.,  the  three  principal  cities. 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg, 
having  suffered  decreases. 

"In  the  annexed,  monthly'  record  high 
iKtints  for  a  number  of  cities  are  given: 

^  .*k Decenilxa-.  1916 $16,03.5,607,252 

March.  1918 2.;t45.045,166 

November,  1917 1.246,925,749 

.  !l>hi« October,  1917 l,.i(i9,400,R21 

.1- November.  1917 696,844.2(>4 

.rLi October.  1917 .'159.437,897 

(itv March.  1918 , .  918,667,804 

"iiicbco November,  1917 473,683,0.33 

;a|H)lia October,  1917 192,165,000 

H^lumore March,  1918 215,658,626 

CiiKinnati March,  1918 237,459,299 

\,u  OrlMkos Dcceiul*r,  1917 238,883,673 

aid .lulv,  1917 365.364,877 

•  May,  1917 244,102,0(10 

.     March,  1918 293,573,000 

lie March,  1918 111,626,519 

.1  , November,  1915 79,253,8.55 

March,  1918 128,120,000 

;kee March,  1918 129,708,814 

I   Deceml)er,  1917 235,053.500 

- Octoljer,  1917 10«,670,.532 

October,  1917 94,589,626 

noe October,  1917 55,378,400 

i.  Ore Octolxu-.  1917 108,442,951 

November,  1915. 55,329,242 

.|K)lis March,  1918 63,041,000 

.h Octoljer,  1917 64,175,114 

■iu November,  1917 83,146,000 

•nd November,  1917 174,.592,000 

.  l>h March,  1918 100,360,000 

.kc  City November,  1917 76,030,714 

.1' October,  1917 39,531,000 

AS  TO  A  YEARS  CHANGES  IN 
STOCKS 
Among  the  reviews  of  the  war-year — 
April  G,  11)17,  to  April  0,  1918— not  the 
least  striking  is  one  of  the  stock  market, 
as  compiled  for  The  Fiuancial  World.  The 
year  showed  manj'  changes  in  prices. 
The  fall  was  the  more  striking  because 
the  market  for  fully  two  months  before 
we  entered  the  war  '"had  been  going  down 
in  anticipation  of  our  participation  in  the 
conflict."  The  selling  movement  con- 
tinued for  many  months.  In  coppers  and 
the  industrials  occurred  the  following 
changes: 

Copper  Group 

AprU  6, 1917  April  e,  1918    Change 


.\uaconda SU, 

Chile  Copper 23?^ 

Chino  Copper 56 

Cireene  Cananea 42^ 

Iiujpiration 571,^ 

Kennecott 44^ 

Nevada  Con 23Vi 

Ray  Ccnsolidated 30}^ 

Utah  Copper 1125^ 

Indiutrial  Group 

-\Ilis  Chalmers 26^ 

-^erican  Can 48 

American  Car  4  Foundry. . '. '.  67?^ 

-American  Locomotive . . ". 68*^ 


64 

15}^ 

41 

40!^ 

47>i 

31J^ 

n% 

79H 


23^8 
42 
80 
62»/ 


While"  bound  out "  at  the 
age  of  11,  W.  L.  Douglas 
was  frequently  required 
to  haul  leather  and  other 
materials  in  a  wheelbar- 
row  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles.  On  one  occa« 
sion  he  was  stopped  by  a 
charcoal  man  who  was  so 
blackened  up  he  did  not 
recognize  him.  It  proved 
to  be  a  relative  who  re« 
ported  to  his  mother  the 
tasks,  far  beyond  his 
strength,  given  W.  L. 
Douglas  to  perform  and 
he  was  finally  permitted 
to  return  home. 


Copyright,  W.  L. Douglas  Shoe  Ca 


WLDOUGLAS 

"THE  SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  '* 

$3  $3  50  $4  $4.50  $5  $g  $y  &  $g 

W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 

retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
bottomof  everypairof  shoes 

before  they  leave  the  factory. 
The  value  is  guaranteed  and 
the  wearer  protected  against 
high  prices  for  inferior  shoes. 
You  can  save  money  by  wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas  shoes.  The 
best  known  shoes  in  the  world 

The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas 
product  13  guaranteed  by 
more  than  40  years  experi- 
ence in  making  fine  shoes. 
The  smart  styles  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  cen- 
tres of  America.  They  are 
made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,   Mass., 

by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  di- 
rection  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  are   the  same  everywhere.     They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.   They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

C AXJTION^ Before  yoit  butf  be  sure  W.  Ii.  Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  .stamped  on  the 
bottom  and  the  inside  top  facing.  This  is  your 
only  protection  aqain.st  high  prices  for  inferior 
shoes.    JilCnARlO  OF  I'HAVD. 

Sold  by  over  9000  «hoe  dealers  and  105  W.  L.  Dougrla* 
stores.  If  not  convenient  to  call  at  W.  L.  Douglas  store,  ask 
your  local  dealer  for  them.  Take  no  other  make.  Write  for 
booklet,  showing  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 

President 

^X.    L,.   DOUGLAS    SHOE    CO. 

161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  3I.-iS8. 


BOYS  SHOES 
Best  io  the  World 
$3    $2.50    $2 


I4^&trv<^£e^ 


A    LITTLE    TREASURE     FOR     EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 
rpi  1^  ,     /ni|  How    best  to 

Ine  bxpert  tleaner  ^i.^^^^^ 

*  aboutthe 

house.  Hundred^  of  u-cful  iccipes.     i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       •  NEW  YORK 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

by  Jules  Payot,  Rector  of  the  .\cadcmy  of  Aix,  France.  Au- 
thorized translation.  Thirty  editions  in  fifteen  years.  Shows 
the  way  to  success  and  happiness  by  proper  training  of  the 
will.  Will  make  lifn  over  for  you.  unto,  ctolh.  $1  .jio;  by  mail, 
$1.6 2.    Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 


S^ffil  l(&urlfee  of  Coal- 


Coal  is  a  sinew  of  war.  Help  conserve  its  use.  The 
sttre  way  is  by  positive  control  on  each  radiator  you  use, 
as  you  control  voiir  gas  or  electricity. 

ADSCO  HEATING 

Atmospheric  System  Steam  or  Vapor  Heat 


The  ADSCO  \'alve  on  each 
radiator  with  the  ADSCO  regu- 
lator at  the  source  of  supply,  in- 
sures the  use  of  the  minimum 
of  heat,  because  of  positive  con- 
trol. You  can  open  valves  ^4. 
Jf ,  ?4 ,  and  use  only  that  much 
radiation. 


Besides  saving  2o';c  to  30% 
fuel  cost,  this  simple  ADSCO 
System  saves  10^' ,  to  15%  on 
pipes,  fittings  and  labor.  No 
noise — no  leaky,  wasteful  v-ilves 
— no  complicated  devices. 


Write  for  Bulletin  133-D 

Please  give  names  of  your  architect  and  steamfitter.  Dealers.  Write  for  prop- 
osition. If  you  are  interested  in  healing  a  group  of  buildings,  ask  for  our 
bulletin  on  "Central  Station  Heating." 


AMERICAN   DISTRICT  STEAM   COMPANY 


General  Office  and  Work*:  No.  Tonawandau  N. 

Branches:  New  York  Chicago 


Y. 

Seattle 


})G  Tlir   l.ilriHiy   hi^rsl  J'ni      ipril   2 


.STAM>ARI>     I>l<rri()\ARY     sn|.i-ri..iily     .|.ii.kly     Ijccnies 
I'ldin  to  tti'    mail  'T  \\..iniiii    \\\f>  invrslii;aH*H. 


HAROf^FORD 


V^OU  may  have  nothing  to  insure 
■*■  but  yourself.  Then  insure  your- 
self. Yonr  ability  to  work  is  your  one 
asset.  A  Hartford  acciilent  pniitv 
will  pivc  you  an  income  when  sick  <>r 
tiisahleii. 

,■///)■  tii;rri/  or  hruker  can  sell  yon  a 
IliirlforJ  fiolicy. 

(lARTK)RI)   MRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

HARIKJRI)   ACCIDKNT  AND 

INDKMNITY   CO. 

MAHIFDKn, lONVECrKUT 


■,   1918    . 

April,e,10l7  Anrile,l9is    Change 

.American  Smeltinc 101 '■>  77' s  —  iS's 

Baldwin  Locomotive .W'i  76'g  -t-17'8 

(piitnil  Leather OO'i  67  -V2»i 

( 'olora.lo  Fuel  &  Iron 49;i  38  -  ll.'i 

Hetl.lehrm  Steel 142  79  -63 

Int.  Merc.  Marine 32  26  -6 

lut.  Mere.  .Marine,  pfd 87H  93'^  +  6?i 

C.eneral  .Motors llo'ii  120  +458 

.Mexi'Bii  Petroleum 89' «  fHTj  +  51 2 

Midvale  Steel 5954'  46' «  - 13».8 

Kepnblie  Iron  4  Steel 80  79*8  -     Ig 

Stu(lel«ker 41}  s  94!  g  +53«i 

Texas  Co 221^i  146?i  -74>.2 

I.  S.  Steel 113  91H  -2\\i 

The  ■wTiter  thinks  the  obvious  comment 
to  be  made  on  the  infiiistrial  list  would  be  a 
query  as  to  why  railroad  <'qui})iiient  shares 
"  stood  up  so  well,  or  at  least  reco\ered 
so  smartly  since  last  fall's  Ioav  priees." 
The  expectation  in  the  first  thfee  months 
of  the  year  was  that  CiOv<'rnment  orders 
for  equii)Jiient  would  b<'  liberal  and  so 
kee])  these  companies  fjoing  at  top  .speed. 
All  thr<'e  had  large  war-orders  and  were 
likely  to  sliow  better  r(>sul(s  from  these 
in  the  second  year  a/;  they  had  the  mistakes 
of  the  first  ^-ear  to  profit  by.  Steel  issues 
showed  disa|)pointmen( .  While  their  e.xcess- 
profils  la.xes  were  unusually  large,  "this 
feature  was  not  fully  realized  in  all  its 
bearing  when  we  entered  the  war."  For 
railroads  the  figures  were: 

.4pn7 6, 1917  A}>ril 0, 191S    Change 

.\tcliLson 102='  i  83^  - 183.,' 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 78  52>  ■_.  -25>  ■> 

Canadian  Pacific leO'i  138J4  -22I4 

C,  M.&St.  P 81K  41  -4OI4 

( ireut  Northern,  pfd 1 12»  ^  89»  s  -23 

IHinois  Central 104  96'^^  -  dH 

•I.ehiah  \allev 65} i  5»H  -  7;4 

Missouri  Pacific 29J  ■-  22  -  7>  ■. 

N.Y.  Central 94^  7OI2  -23'i 

New  Haven 44  281-,  -15>  . 

Northern  Pacific lO.iS  g  8.5"  j  - 19'  i 

'Pennsylvania 53  44  —  9 

•Heacfing 95'<  .S2  -J3>^ 

Southern  Pacific 9.53 «  ^'-^  -12)-s 

Southern  Railway 27'  s  22)  i  —  0% 

Southern  Railway,  pfd 58  a»U  +    U 

Union  Pacific imi  120' ^  -17'i 

Wabash 11%  7»2  -4'>. 

Wabash, "A" 49'.]  41'..  -  ^ 

\Vabash,"B" 24Vi  22)  j  -   Pi 

•850  par. 

It  was  the  eopper.s  and  railroad  shares 
that  received  the  roughest  handling. 
The  war  opened  up  a  discouraging  \  ista  for 
railroads  "as  they  faced  costs  of  opera- 
tions, which  were  bounding  up  alarmingly 
from  w^e(>k  to  week  after  we  entered  the 
c(mflict,  while  the  Iat«'rstate  Commerce 
Commission  seemed  deaf  to  all  api)eals 
for  hel|)."  ]ii  tlu'se  coiiditioiis  financing 
■■  became  a  practical  iinpossihility  and  tiie 
cost  of  short-term  borrowing  rose  briskly." 
Meanwhile,  earnings  Ix'gan  to  fall  off  for 
most  of  the  big  liiu-s,  esix'cially  tho.se  in  the 
East,  and  a  hea\y  liquidating  movement 
took  i)la('e.  The  down  swing  in  coppers 
was  due  to  "the  passag*-  of  the  e.xcess- 
prolits  ta.x  law,  the  limitation  placed  on 
(topper  metal  i)rices,  and  .several  significant 
divid«'nd  reductions."  The  writ«'r  l)elieves 
that  at  i)re.sciit  all  thret*  of  tlie.sc  groups 
of  stocks  are  well  liquidatetl.  But  for  the 
uncertain  war-.sit nation  on  the  French 
front,  "sii])stantial  recoveries  might  he 
confidently  expec^ted." 

inK,  (;m':AT  increase  in  our  silk 

IMI'ORT.ATIONS 

'riic  writer  of  a  Itiilletin  just  issued  ]>y 
the  National  City  Bank  remarks  that  "raw 
silk  at  $.'}  per  pound  has  apparent l.\  no 
terrors  for  the  iHM)ple  of  the  I'nited  Stales 
or  for  the  manufacturers  who  siijiplied  them 
witli  the  .1i;.")()().(KH).(KM)  worth  of  silk  goods 
which  they  ciuisiinied  in  1017."  The  value 
of  this  raw  silk  was  double  that  of  tin  raw 
silk  imported  in  101.")  "and  far  exceeded  tluil 
of  any  earlier  year."  Never  l)efore  had  .so 
high  a  price  been  paid  for  it.  The  «iuanlity 
imported  in  1017  was  :{()..')(K),(HK)  pounds 
against  :V2,-f.V>.(K)()  pounds  in  lOlti  and 
:W),070.()<K>  in  101.-,.  and  the  value,  in- 
cluding (),.SO(),(X}()  |)t»unds  of  "wast«',"  was 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 
corns  so  they  peel  off 


•sLLi^ 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Fregzone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
of?  without  a  twinge  of  pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corn?,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

A  small  bottle  of  Freezone  costs  but 
a  few    cents    at    drug    stores    anywhere. 

The  EiiwatJ  Wesley  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

CONVERSATION 

WHAT  TO   SAY  AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  attractively  written  pica 
for  a  closer  observance  of  tlie  niceties  that  make  con- 
versation a  L-liarni  and  a  delight.  Shows  how  the  tact- 
ful talk  which  succeeds  in  a  drawing-room  will  also  give 
a  man  a  sulitle  iwwer  in  business.  Enlivened  \Yith  felic- 
itous quotations  and  shrewd  comment.  Indispensable 
to  the  socially  ambitious.  1 2 mo.  cloth.  186  pp.,  7S  cents 
net;  by  mail,  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Are..  N.Y. 

POIER  IN  SHOES 
IIS  ILL  JS.  GUIS 

Foot :  Ease  to  be  Added  to  Equipment 
of  Hospital  Corps  at  Fort  Wayne, 

Under  the  above  beading  the  Detroit  Fref 
PresK.  among  other  things  says:  "The  theorj" 
is  that  8oldit»rs  w  hose  feet  are  in  good  cou- 
ditiou  can  w  alk  further  and  taster  than  soU 
dit'is  who  have  corns  and  bunions  incased  in 
rawliiilf." 

The  riattslmrg  Camp  Manual  advises  m«n 
in  training  to  shake  Foot  Ease  in  their  shoes 
eiich  niorniug. 

One  war  relief  committee  reports,  of  all  the 
things  sent  out  in  tlioir  Comfort  Bags  or 
"Kits,"  Allen's  Foot  Kaae  received  the  most 
])raise  from  the  soldiers  and  men  of  the  nnvy. 
It  is  used  by  Aiuerit-an,  French  and  British 
troops,  l)eeause  it  takes  the  Friction  from  the 
Shoe  and  freshens  the  feet.  There  is  no  foot 
comforter  cfjual  to  Allen's  Foot  Kase,  the 
antiseptic,  healing  powder  to  l)e  shaken  into 
the  shoos  and  sprinkled  in  the  foot-bath,  the 
standard  remetly  for  over  2")  years  for  hot, 
tired,  aching,  ))ersi)iriiig,  smarting,  swollen, 
tender  feet,  corus,  bunions,  blisters  or  cal- 
louses. 

Why  not  order  a  dozen  or  more  250.  boxes 
to-day  from  yotir  Druggist  or  J)ep't  store  to 
mail  to  vonr  friends  iu  tniiuiug  camps  and  in 
the  army  and  navy.  —Ad-.rrti.srnirni. 
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i;i90,0(XJ,000  afjaiiLst  S1."X).000,000  iu  1916 
imd  $9r>,000,000  iu  191.J.  The  average 
)rice  in  1917  was  over  S-")  jx-r  pound  against 
;54.42  per  ixjund  iu  1910,  the  former  high 
-ecord  year,  and  $:i.')'.i  jM-r  i)ound  in  191"). 
Juring  the  second  half  of  the  year  1917 
he  import  price  ranged  as,  high  as  $5. 75 
)er  pound.  The  wTiter  says  further,  on 
.arious  aspects  of  this  striking  eondition 
n  one  branch  of  our  foreign  trade: 

"Should  the  relation  of  the  value  of  out- 
)ut  to  the  \  alue  of  raw  material  hold  good 
or  the  calendar  year  1917,  the  value  of  the 
dlk  product  of  the  countrv  for  that  year 
vould  appro.ximate  S.")0(),(K)0,0()0  at  factor\- 
.rices  against  S2M,000,00()  in  1914;  $107,- 
)00,000  in  1899;  S87,000,0()0  in  LSS9; 
m.OOO.OOO  in  1879,  and  -^12,00(),0(X)  in 
[S69.  At  the  same  time  the  value  of  silk 
nanufactures  imported  in  1917  was  $^39,- 
"IS.OOO  and  e.xceeded  that  of  any  earlier 
ear. 

"None  of  the  textile  manufacturing 
ndustries  of  the  country  has  shown  as 
•apid  an  increase  as  has  that  of  silk,  for 
.vhioh  the  entire  raw  material  is  imported, 
rhe  value  of  the  manufactures  of  silk  as 
•eported  bv  the  census  grew  from  $41,- 
)00.000  in '1879  to  $254,000,000  in  1914, 
he  latest  census;  that  of  cotton  goods 
rom  $192,000,0(X)  in  1879  to  $701,000,000 
n  1914  and  that  of  woolens  from  $238,- 
HM),000  in  1879  to  $464,000,000  in  1914. 
rhus  silk  manufactures  in  1914  were  six 
imes  as  much  in  value  as  in  1879;  cotton 
joods  three  and  one-half  times  as  much, 
ind  woolens  only  twice  as  much  as  in 
1879,  these  figures  being  in  all  cases  factory 
valuations  of  out  tiu-n,  supplied  by  the 
•ensus  reports. 

"All  of  the  raw  silk  used  ia  our  manu- 
acturing  industries  is  brought  from  abroad, 
liiefly  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Of 
he  36,500,000  pounds  of  raw  silk  im- 
)orted  in  1917.  29,369,000  came  from 
Fapan;  6,934,000  from  China,  and  172,- 
)00,000  from  'other  countries,'  chiefly 
[taly  and  France.  Raw-silk  production  has 
)een  disturbed  by  the  war,  that  of  Europe, 
,\  hich  formerly  produced  about  20  per  cent. 
»f  the  world's  output,  haiing  been  prac- 
icallv  suspended  by  war-activities,  and 
his  IS  also  true  to  a  considerable  degree 
)f  the  production  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 
!<"uropean  production  fell  from  11,000,0(X) 
M)unds  in  1912  to  a  little  more  than 
\()00,000  in  1916;  Asiatic  production, 
•hieflv  from  China  and  Japan,  advanced 
rom '  43,500,000  to  45,380,000  pounds; 
dl  of  these  figures  relating  necessarily 
u  the  siTk  entering  international  trade, 
ince  no  figures  are  available  as  to  actual 
luantity  produced.  Japan,  which  in  recent 
•ears  has  made  highh"  scientific  studies 
>f  the  silk-producing  industry,  now  sup- 
)Iies  fully  two-thirds  of  the  silk  entering 
nternational  trade,  more  than  three- 
ourths  of  our  own  importation  in  1917 
laving  been  drawn  from  Japan  and  the 
emainder  chiefly  from  China. 

"The  manufacture  of  artificial  silk- 
iber  as  a  substitute  for  that  produced  by 
he  silkworm,  which  had  made  consider- 
dile  progress  i)rior  to  the  war,  has  been 
utcmipted  not  only  by  the  demand  for 
abor  for  other  lines,  but  especially  because 
if  the  fact  that  the  materials  from  which 
irtificial  silk  was  produced  are  now  re- 
luired  for  the  manufacture  of  high  ex- 
ilosives,  nitric  acid,  and  sulfuric  acid, 
ransforming  cotton  or  wood-pulp  into 
litrated  cellulose,  which,  by  the  addition 
)f  alcohol  and  ether,  becomes  collodion, 
vhieh,  in  tiu-n,  when  prest  through  capillary 
ubes,  forms  threads  similar  to  those  pro- 
luced  by  the  silk-worm,  and  is  utilized 
>oth  for  mixing  with  natural  silk  in  the 
■  arious  manufacturing  industries  and  as  a 
■ubstitute  for  silk  in  cotton  industries, 
rhe  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  was 
naking  such  rapid  progress  prior  to  the 
var  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  by  many  that 
t  would  prove  a  formidable  rival  "to  the 
^ilkwwm  industry,  the  w^orld's  output 
it  artificial  silk  in  the  year  before  the  war 
laATng  exceeded  $30,000,000  in  value." 


Multiplying 

M^tvs  Povrer 
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The  spring  brings^: 
the  handle  back — quic^ 

— ready  for  the  next  stroke.     And — it  holds 
the  bit  in  position;  steadies  the  drive;  rests 
the    arm   between    thrusts; — lets  a  man   do 
faster  and  more  accurate  work. 

You  can  drive  or  draw  screws  one-handed, 
in  cramped  places  or  'way  above  your  head 
where  you  can't  use  both  hands.     All  you 
do  is  PUSH — no  pulling;  no  twisting;  no 
slipping.    No  energy  wasted !    Efficiency! 
A  big  time-saver,  especially  where  many 
screws  are  driven. 

For  mechanic  or  amateur,  there's  no 
screw-driver  in  all  tooldom   like  this 
improved  spiral  ratchet  screw-driver! 
Right-   and    left-hand    ratchet,   and 
rigid  adjustment. 


"YANKEE" 

Quick 
Return 
Spiral 
Ratchet 
Screw- 
driver 

With  3  sizes 
of  bits 

No.  130 

Standard    Size 
(Illustrated) 

Price,    $2 Ad 


No.  131— Heav>'  Pattern 

Price.  $3.15 
No.  135 — Light  Pattern 
Price,  $1.85 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 


The  "YANKEE"  Quick  Return  Spiral  Ratchet  Screw-driver 
makes  an  excellent  push  drill,  too.   Attachments  obtainable: 
Chuck    and    8   Drill    Points;    Screw-holder  Bit  ;  Screw-eye 
Holder;  Countersink. 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 


Write  lis  I 
far  this  free 
YANKEE' 
Tool   Book" 
of    improved 
screw-driving, 
wood  -  boring 
and  m  e  I  a  I  ■ 
drilling    and  \ 
-lapping  tools. 
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The  Easy  Way  ^  To  Mend  Tubes 


EiSLSR  s-minute  vulcanizer 

n^^**       "X     ONE    OF    THE     FAMOUS     SHALER     LINE 


Touch  a  match  to  the  non-flaming  chemical  fuel.  In  5  minutes  you 
have  a  perfect,  lasting,  "feather-edge"  repair.  So  simple  a  child  can 
do  it.  No  acid,  cement  or  gasoline.  You  can  use  this  safety  vulcan- 
izer anywhere — in  any  weather.  Carry  it  in  your  tool  box — save 
cost  of  spare  tubes  and  repairs. 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT  (^HeJifniS)  $1.50 

The  vulcanizer,  six  round  Patch  &  Heal  Units  for  punctures  and  six  oblong 
units  for  cuts  and  tears — with  full  instructions,  only  $1.50, 

SOLD  BY  ACCESSORY  DEALERS  AND  GARAGES 

Let  your  nearest  accessorj-  dealer  show  you  how  easily  you  can  mend   your  tubes  anymhere  with   the 
SHALER  5-Minute  X'ulcanizer.     Write  for  Free  Book — "The  Care  of  Tires." 


1200  Fourth  Street,        Waupun,  Wis. 
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Therf' s  lillle  fun  in  having 
it  playeJ  tig^uinst  you'. 

F  your  opponent  uses  ttiis   wonileiful 
new  nu'dium  vi/e.  niedunu  wcifi^lit 

DUNLOP   30 

GOLF   BALL 

you'll  be  startled  ;it  his  plienonieiial drives, 
and  his  superb  playing;  on  the  green  will  be 
an  uncomfortable  revelation. 

Kroiii  \(iiir  i;iih'  i)rofessi<)nal  buy 
the  miiarkablc  new  Dl'N'LOP  ".jo" 
$1  each  $12  per  dozen 

■•-•';"      small  --izc  ,1  S.^i   carli 

",(1         -mill  si/c  C  JiD  per  dozen 

DUNLOP    RUBBER    CO.,  Ltd. 

Founders  of  the  I'luiimnlic   lyre  Industry 
Birmingham,  Eng. 

Ameiiran  Ri-i>rei<'ii(ativf:     T.  W.  Niblett, 
Suite  2014-S,  30s  Kiftli  Avenue,  New  York 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  lliiit  rolumn,  lo  dcvidr  (|uciitiona  conceruin*;  the  rurrent 
UBC  of  words,  the  Funk  &  >X  agualln  .New  Standard  Uirtionarv 
iH  conmulted  ae  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymnns  communications. 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

IS  the  purpose  of  a  liaiulbnoU  ijiepared  by  TranU  II.  \'i/.etilly, 
Litt.  D.,I>I-.  I).,  .Maiia^'iii^  Kciitiir  ol  tbe  "S  iam)AKI)  Dic- 
TIONAKY."  Tells  many  jxissiblc  economies  learned  tiom  ioiitf 
experience.  HApUins  ropyiisfhi,  bow  to  market  manuscript.s, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuacripta  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fiftli  revised  edition  just  iMibiivbtd.  C'loili.T.'ii-  postpaid  fiom 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


The  World^s  Greatest 

It  is«li«  U.  S.  Pi.stal  rlnClfl^OO 
Scrvire  wliirli  not  .,i,lv  JL*  UOlllCO^ 
hinds  tf>g**thi'r  all  X]\>'         j^^  •  .   . 

^;r.:;!rt,::::;wn;  Organization 

all  till-  r..niilri.-s  ..f  the 

worM.     'rill*  faMMMMting  st"r.v  I'f  this  Kieat  orKaiii/.ation  and  it-s 

Work  is  vividl.T  fciUI  in 

THE  IINITEO    STATE.S  POST  OFFICE 

B.T  Daiiii'l  ('.  K..p«r,f..ri Iv  Kir8l-Aii>islant  P(.stmai.tfr-General. 

Of  this  rpiiiai'kalile  new  hook  Si-irelarv  "f  Statf  Kohirt  LaiisiTin 
irriirs  :  "It  :i|i|»  ars  t.r  me  to  he  a  v.luiiie  i.f  very  i;rtat  inlfif.t 
ai.d  cue  wlii,-h  "ill   i.-n.lei   n  v:iliinl.le  >.TH.e  '■ 

400  pp.,  ilolh  houiiil:  J;.  50  lift:  hv  mail  %l.6.: 
FUNK  £  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.       354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


'•  n.  K.  W.,"  I»arkirsl)ui(;.  \V.  Va.— "  What  is 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  I'droyrad?" 

Pvlroyrad  is  pronounced  pe'lro-arad — e  as  in 
prry,  o  as  iu  obey,  a  as  in  arlislic. 

'■  K.  K.  M.."  Loittio.  Minn. — "  Wliat  is  the 
origin  of  llic  name  Li>rili<i.'  Wliat  docs  llie  wor<i 
mean'.'  !><)  >()ii  know  of  aii.v  pictiu'c  of  or  con- 
nected witli  I.iiriUi)  (tiiat  is.  willi  tlic  original 
l.iiritlo)  that  could  be  used  as  a  trade-mark '.'  1 
think  there  is  such  a  thins;  as  'Our  I.,atiy  of 
Loretto.'  " 

Lonto  is  a  town  in  X.  K.  Italy,  famous  for 
a  slirine  of  the  Madonna,  suppo.sed  to  con- 
tain tlie  "llol.\-  Jlouso"  of  Nazareth,  -wliicli 
■was  reputed  to  have  been  carried  by  angels 
from  Palestine  to  Dalmatia.  and  afterward 
across  the  Adriatic  to  a  wt)od  near  Kecanati; 
from  this  wood  (Idurclum)  the  town  may  have 
derived  its  name.  The  "Holy  Houst;"  has 
Hgured  largely  in  art,  and  you  should  Iravc  no 
ditticulty  in  obtaining  reproductions  of  the 
pl<'tures  from  any  gootl  art -dealer.  There  is 
a  scholarly  article  on  the  "Santa  Casa  di  Lorelo" 
in  "The  Catholic  Kncyclopedia,"  volume  xiii. 
pages  4")4-45»i,  and  another  on  "Kecanati  and 
Lorreto"  in  volume  .\ii,  p.  H(i(),  of  the  same  work, 
which,  imder  the  caption  "horette"  (volume  ix, 
J).  .'{<>(>),  givt^s  a  graphic  account  of  Notrt;  Dame 
de  la  .leune  Loretle,  "Our  Lady  of  New  l^oreto  " 
an  Indian  Aillage  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
St.  (""harles  River  abeut  eight  miles  northwest 
of  QAiebec,  Canada. 

"H.  B.,"  Cumberland.  Ta.—"  Please  tell  me 
■what  i)lace  does  Mohammedanism  hold  among 
the  religions  of  the  world.  How  many  followers 
has  Mohammedanism'.' " 

Hefore  the  (ireat  War  it  was  estimated  that 
there  ■were  22 1  ,S2.')»()()0  Mohammedans  in  the 
world. 

•C.  .\.  K."  New  York,  N.  Y.—"  Kindly 
arbitrate  the  following  difference:  'A'  contends 
that  the  ])lural  of  spixmfiil  is  spoonfuls.  'B's' 
contention  is  that,  spoonsful  is  coiTcct." 

The  dictionary  under  -ful  says:  "Noinis  liaving 
this  sut1i\  form  the  plural  by  ii  terminal  s;  as, 
ciipfiils,  pailfiils.  The  forms  nipsful,  etc.,  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  rule  for  t)\o  formatioti 
of  plurals.      Cups  (((//.etc.   ai'c  correct    for  '  more 


than  one  cup,  each  being  full."'  Under  tliLs 
riding  both  "'spoons  full"  and  "six)onfnls"  may 
be  listed,  but  "spoonsful"  i's  inadmi.ssible. 

"K.  S.  \'.  O.."  Burlingame.  Kan. — "Is  it  cor- 
rect to  .say.  "Me  ruslnMl  piU-uu-ll' .'  Has  it  anv 
coimiH-tion  with  Pall-Malt.'  Is  it  spelUii  with  aii 
I'  or  rt.  ami  is  it  pronouncoti  as  spelled'.'" 

One  of  the  defluitions  of  pell-mell  is  "with  a 
headlong  rush."  It  is  spelled  with  an  e  and 
is  pronounced  pel"m<ll'.  It  js  derived  from 
Old  French.  Pull-Mall  is  deri\id  from  the 
Italian  palla.  ball,  and  inuiiUo,  mallet,  and  came 
into  Knglish  through  the  Old  French  pnlmail. 
pallimallle,  or  palrinnile,  which  Florio  deftiied 
(Ifill)  as  "a  stick  with  a  mallet  at  one  end  of  it 
to  strike  and  cast  a  wooden  ball  with,  much  vsed 
in  Italy."  Pell-mell  is  from  the  Old  French  prlU. 
iiirlle,  from  pelle,  slio\'el,  and  meller.  mi.\.  of  the 
proiumciation  Dr.  Vizetelly  in  "A  Desk-Book  of 
2.">,(M)()  Words  Frequently  Mispronoimced"  says: 

"Pall-mall!  i)aT'-mar  («'s  as  in  "at").  This 
|)ri)nunciation  for  an  old  game  of  mallet  and  ball 
was  indicated  by  Perry  (1777)  and  approximates 
more  closely  to  the  original  Old  French  pallrmailU. 
palmail,  than  either  of  the  absurd  extremes  pall- 
mall  (a'v,  as  in  'all')  and  pel"mel'  (c's  as  in  'bell'). 
But  see  the  next  word,  in  which  the  name  of  tlie 
alley  where  the  game  was  playe<l  survives. 

"  'This  game  was  heretofore  u.se<l  at  the  Alley 
near  St.  .lameses,  and  vulgarly  called  Pel-Mel.' 
Bi.ot\T  Clossoqraphia  s.  v.  Pale  Maille  [Ix>ndon. 
1  »•).■><■>  i. 

"  Pall  Mall:  pal  mal  [.\  street  in  London].  The 
)>romm<'iation  of  this  name  has  Imh'ii  variously 
rendered  in  former  as  in  nuxlern  times.  The  great 
ma.iority  of  the  ed.iicated  commons  of  England 
now  give  to  the  «'s  the  .sound  the  letter  lias  in  'at '; 
some  affectedly  fastidious  persons  give  them  the 
.same  soimd  as  e  in  '  get  '  and  have  done  .so  since  the 
days  of  Pepys  (l(i:<;-l-17(W).  when  the  street's  name 
was  spelled  Pell  Mell.  and  a  third  but  less  jtedan- 
tic  class  give  them  the  sound  they  have  in  'l»ll  ' 
It  issotncwha!  curious  that  while  Walker  tirges  the 
last  as  the  corrtn-t  i)ronimciation  un  analogy  with 
the  pronunciation  of  mall,  a  mallet)  he  indicates! 
tlif  first.  What  Pope  observes  of  the  learned  in 
another  case  is  but  too  applicable  in  this: 

"  •  So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  tlitiy  purposely  go  wrong." "" 

"H.  R.  T."  Tampa.  Fla.— "  (1)  Was  Augusta 
ever  the  capital  of  Ceorgia'.'  If  so,  how  lung 
since  was  the  capital  removed  from  there"  i2> 
Was  Milleilgeville  ever  the  capital  of  Oeorgia'.'  " 

(1)  Atffrtista  was  the  capital  of  CJeorgia  for  a 
while  during  and  after  th*'  "Kevolutitm.  (2) 
Mill(-dgc\  ille  became  the  capital  in  1X07.  In 
is7^,  Atlanta  became  the  capital. 
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A  CONTINUOUS  diet  of  daily  news,  with  its  tense  contradictions  and  con- 
sequent fears  and  doubts,  brings  on  mental  indigestion.  "I'he  cure  lies  in  good 
books — in  the  comforting  philosophy  of  writers  who  have  found  peace,  happiness 
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THE  PEACEFUL  LIFE,  A  Study  in  Spiritual  Hygiene.  By  Oscar  Kuhns 
Here  one  may  see  and  understand  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  quiet  and  serene 
life,  and  here,  too,  one  will  learn  how  that  life  may  be  attained  and  maintained. 
Enriched  with  apt  quotation  and  illustration  from  the  best  writers,  the  book 
will  be  a  joy  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature  and  a  stimulus  to  the  highest  and 
best  in  thinking  and  living.         12mo.     234  pages.     Cloth.     Net,  Si. 00,  postpaid. 


THE  BOOK  OF  REVELATION  NOT  A  MYSTERY 

By  David  Keppel 
A  brief,  graphic,  and  deeply  interesting  in- 
terpretation of  the  liook  of  Revelation.  The 
author  brings  to  his  task  both  adequate 
scholarship  and  thorough  sanity.  A  most 
wholesome  and  timely  book  for  all  who 
would  understand  the  relation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  the  present  world  crisis. 

16mo.      76  pages. 

Cloth.     Net,  50  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  BROWNING  LOVER 

By  John  Walkkk  I'owell 
A  fine  interpretation  of  the  message  of 
Browning  to  our  time.  Believing  that 
Browning  is  primarily  an  artist,  the  author 
holds  that  both  by  intuition  and  inspiration 
he  is  a  philosopher  and  a  theologian  and 
that  his  teachings  are  of  the  highest  order. 
Agnosticism  and  materialism  are  met  and 
answered.  Dr.  Powell's  chapter  on  Im- 
mortality is  unusually  helpful. 

Croivri  K-vo.      24S  pm^ts. 
Cloth.      Net,  Si. 00,  postpaid. 
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By  Gk<)k<;k  Clark  Peck 
The  breeziness  tiiat  characterized  "  Men 
Who  Missed  the  Trail"  is  also  to  be  found 
in  this  later  volume  by  the  same  author.  It 
is  tonic,  wholesome  and  steadily  reverent — 
even  if  sometimes  it  upsets  your  precon- 
ceived notions.  It  is  a  real  breeze  for  mind 
and  heart.  12mo.     329  pages. 

Cloth.     Net,  Si. 25,  postpaid. 

THE  MAYFLOWER  PILGRIMS 

By  Edmv'np  James  Carpenter 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  given  a  popular  and 
highly  interesting  account  of  early  New 
l.ngland  days.  True  to  history,  the  rugged 
and  heroic  life  of  the  Pilgrims  takes  new 
beauty  and  power  under  the  author's  skilful 
handling.  In  view  of  the  Tercentenary  of 
the  landing  of  tiie  Pilgrims,  this  volume  is 
most  timely  and  will  surely  help  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
sturdy  pioneers  to  whom  the  nation  owes  so 
much.  12mo.     Illustrated.     256  pm^es. 

Cloth.     Net,  Si. 50,  postpaid. 


RELIGION  AND  THE  SCHOOL.  By  Emil  Carl  Wilm 
This  book  demonstrates  two  important  things.  First,  the  necessity  for  religious 
education  in  our  public  schools,  and  second,  how  sucii  instruction  may  be  given 
without  becoming  sectarian  in  its  character.  The  subject  is  excellently  well 
treated,  and  the  discussion  is  especially  valuable  because  of  tlie  standing  of  its 
author  in  matters  philosophical.  Professor  Wilm  being  the  successor  of  Professor 
Borden  P.  Ik.wne,  at  Hoston  University,  and  lecturer  on  Philosophy  at  Wellesley 
College.  lomu.     5  /  t>,tges.      Cloth.     Net,  35  cents,  postpaid. 
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couraged  or  ailing  you  ow  it 
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Thought.  It  has  gi\-cn  the  it 
ment.'il  attitude  toward  life  id 
consequent  success  to  thousands,  and  should  help  you. 

Ella   W^heeler    WUcox   Knows 
the  value  of   Xew  Thought,    and   she  tells  atxjut  it  in  le 
booklet  "What  I  Know  .About  New  Thought."    More   in 
65.000  persons  have  sent  for  this. 

For  30C  (war  stamps  accepted)  you  in 
get  the  above  tooklet  and  3  mo*     al 


ELIZABETH    TOWNE 
Editor  of  NAITILVS 


Half  Price 
Trial  Offer 


of  N.M'TILfS  MAC,.\71SE 
Tliought.FiiralethTowni  .indW  illi.i  E. 
Towne.  editors,  ^end  nov- and  wr  \vi  n- 
cliulc  "  rhc<".i>t  of  New  lliousht"  in  eiwht  chapters.  :i  ar 
and  intcrcstinK  hand-book,  complete  in  it.-H-lf  anddiffi-it. 

THE  ELIZABETH  TOWNE  CO.,  Depi.  DI6.  HolMt.  >•. 
Bookkeeping  in  30  Correspondence  Lesns 

1/ 1 I I.    . »^._ ...  D i.l._.^....     >A 


fp  or    know  your    own  bt 
ronu-  nianajciTs.     War   crral*'s    ^r^at   deniant]. 
exams,  oRsy.     Low  prico   n«»w.    l-Yce  Lesson. 
Rational  Commercial  Institute,  No.  474. 


makv  roviT  'Dt 
Wlmlsor.  im. 


CT^ARENTS 

I y       of  boys 

who  have  The  American  Boy  maguinJi 
their  homes  appreciate  Its  value  asa  jx'  r- 
fitl  in/(ii.  iiiv  for  jwsitivf  {iixmU  Its  br  t, 
clean  stories,  articles,  departments  and  c- 
tures  make  i>ractifal  patriotism  underst  1- 
able  to  the  boy,  and  inspire  him.  Your  ly 
should  regularly  read 

AMEiacAN6(n 

(iOO,  000  boys  read  it) 

"The  Blggeil,  Brlght«tt,  B«it  Han- 

zlne  for  Bojrs  In  all  the  World." 

THE  SPRACUE  PUB.  CO.,  266  American  Blilf..  DatroH,  I  k. 


$1.50  a  year 
ISracopyon 
newi-dandt. 


:=^ 


Short-Story  Writini 

ACOUKSK  of  fort  v  Io8.son8  in  the  history,  form,  stii 
ture  and  writine  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  1 
.'  Hcrir  Ksenwein,  for  years  t 
iter  of  Lippincott's. 

One  sladeni  wriUs:  —"Btft 
compltling  the  lessons,  reeeii 
oi  rr  SI  ,000  for  manascn 
I  sold  to  Woman's  Home  Comix 
ion.  Pictorial  Review,  McCo: 
land  other  leading  magaxine: 
I  Also  courses  in  Photoplay  Writ  ii 
Vcrsitication  and  I'ln'tics,  Jo- 
nnlism.  In  nil  over  One  Hundi 
Courses,  under  prof  c^sors  in  H 
vnnl,  Hrowii,  tornell.  nnd  oti 
IciuiinK  colleges.  ISO-Pas*  C 
Or.  Esanwain       alog  Fra*.    Please  Address 

The  Home   Correspondence  Scho 

Dept.  71.      Springfield,  Mass. 
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Agreement  On 
The  Republic 

Wherever  you  tour  this  summer  it 
will  pay  you  to  ascertain  the  general 
attitude  toward  Republic  Tires. 

You  will  find  an  amazing  agreement 
among  car  owners  that  Republics  do 
last  longer. 

This  conviction  is  founded  on  the 
experience  of  thousands  of  users  of 
Republic  Tires. 

Those  who  have  kept  records  know 
that  Republics  resist  wear  in  a  remark- 
able manner. 

They  know  that  the  Prodium  Process 
toughens  the  rubber  and  makes  it 
strong  but  preserves  its  responsive- 
ness. 

They  could  not  be  induced  to  desert 
Republics. 

This  loyalty  to  Republics  is  marked 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 


Republic   Inner    Tubes,  both   Black-Line    Red   and 
Gray,  have  a  reputation  for  freedon)  from    trouble 

The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


Republic  Tires 
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ST  NICHOLAS 

for  boys  and  girls 


So   many   parents   are   blind 
to  their  own  boys  and  girls 


Not  from  lack  of  interest  or  love.  It 
is  simply  that  youth  lives  in  a  different 
world.  You  find  it  so  difficult  to  imag- 
ine the  ideas  and  dreams  of  your  own 
children.  You  sympathize  but  you 
do  not  understand. 

St.  Nicholas  Magazine  will  give  you 
a  bond  of  understanding  between  your 
boy's  or  girl's  mind  and  your  own. 

St.  Nicholas  is  a  real  magazine,  as 
complete  as  any  grown-up  publication, 
but  it  is  edited  especially  for  boys  and 
girls  of  high  school  and  grammar  school 
ages. 

As  a  monthly  visitor  in  your  home, 
St.  Nicholas  stimulates  all  that  is  best  in 
developing  minds.  It  furnishes  the 
stories  so  essential  to  youthful  imagina- 
tion— vivid,  fascinating  stones  but  clean 
and  wholesome  and  free  from  suggestion. 
It  gives  information  about  the  world  and 
sports  and  travel  and  nature,  science  and 
invention,  especially  prepared  for  girls 
and  boys. 

Hest  of  all,  St.  Nicholas  guides  ambi- 
tion and  helps  to  develop  natural  talents. 
The  St.  Nicholas  League  has  encour- 
aged thousands  of  budding   artists  and 


writers.  Other  thousands  have  won 
gold  and  silver  badges  in  the  monthly 
photographic  contests. 

Do  this  for  your  children's  future. 
Give  them  a  year's  subscription  to  St. 
Nicholas.  Watch  them  grow  to  love  it 
and  note  its  helpful  influence. 

St.  Nicholas  has  been  a  family  friend 
in  the  best  homes  of  America  for  two 
generations.  Presidents  and  Senators, 
Captains  of  Industry,  great  educators, 
writers  and  artists,  have  all  written  their 
appreciation  of  St.  Nicholas  and  what  it 
has  meant  to  their  own  youth  or  to 
their  children. 

In  many  of  the  best  schools  St.  Nich- 
olas is  read  both  for  literature  and  cur- 
rent history.  It  is  the  most  widely  cir- 
culated magazine  in  libraries  throughout 
the  country. 

Invest  $3  now  in  the  mind-develop- 
ment of  your  boy  or  girl  for  the  next 
year.  It  is  less  than  a  cent  a  day  and  its 
value  in  the  future  cannot  be  measured. 
Pin  the  coupon  below  to  your  check  or 
money  order  and  mail  today.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  biggest  things  you  have 
ever  done  for  vour  children. 


S  r.  Nicholas  Ma(;azink,  Room  1334,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Send  St.  Nicholas  for  one  year  to  tlie  address  written  below.     (Use  margin  below  for  name 
and  address.) 


Dr.  Frank  Crani 

Famons  Lecturer  and  Editor 

Tells  You 

How  to  Train  the  Min 

Reprinted  with  the  kind  permission  of  Dr   Cnns 
and  The  Associated  Newspapers. 

IT  happens  that  there  lies  now  on  my  dt 
just  the  book  that  I  can  recommend 
those  who  want  to  know  'just  what  to  do' 
order  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  mind 

It  is  'How  to  Build  Mental  Power,' 
Grcnville  Klciser,  published  by  Funk  &  \V. 
nails,  New  York.  Ask  your  bookseller  to  lu 
it  up  for  you. 

Kleiser  is  a  natural  born  teacher,  with 
knack  of  getting  at  precisely  the  difficulty 
the  learner's  mind. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  book  inciu( 
these  subjects:  How  to  Develop  Concent: 
tion,  How  to  Put  Vour  Mind  in  Order,  Ru 
for  Clear  Thinking,  How  to  Find  Facts,  Pr. 
tical  Plans  for  Study,  The  Development 
the  Will,  Building  a  Retentive  Memory,  H 
to  Analyze  an  Argument,  and  so  forth. 

The  author  not  only  explains  how  to  ) 
these  results,  but  gives  practical  exercis. 
diagrams  and  drills. 

He  claims  that  the  keynote  of  hisbool-i 
that  the  mind  is  the  supreme  originating  o 
structive  force  in  all  human  endeavor,  ,ii 
that  right  mental  culture  is  the  only  dir 
means  not  alone  to  worldly  advancement  !; 
to  refinement  and  nobility  of  life.  Hi-  i;  ; 
directly  to  the  roots  of  things,  and  shows  tl: 
concentration  is  simply  interest,  that  st'll'-(  - 
cipline  is  the  first  rung  in  the  ladder  of  s- 
cess,  that  nothing  is  too  insignificant  to  .• 
utilized  in  the  upward  climb,  that  grear 
progress  may  be  made  by  resting  at  inten-. , 
and  that  mental  honesty  is  the  most  vaiua? 
asset  a  man  or  woman  can  have. 

It  is  a  good  hook  for  anyone, but  especi.  >' 
valuable  for  those  whose  opportunities  r 
schooling  ha\e  been  limited." 

(Copyright.  1918.  by  frank  Crmiwi 

HOW  TO  BUILD 
MENTAL  POWER 

By  Grenville  Kleiser,  is  a  new  and  diferrnl  h  ;. 
explaining  this  vital  subject  in  a  ne«'  and  better  \. 
Not  only  does  it  tell  you  what  are  the  charactfr-sti'  't 
the  trained  mind  —  it  also  shows  you  by  spectjic  ir-  ■ 
lions  a  nd  exercises  just  how  you  may  develop  these  i  A.  .  • 
[eristics  in  yourself.  Dozens  of  such  all-important  >- 
jects  as  these  are  covered: 

Crystallizing  Desire  Into  Will 

Habits  That  Develop  Will  Power 

Seven  Cardinal  Rules  for  Clear  Thinking 

How  to  Concentrate  on  a  Chosen  Thought 

How  to  Prevent  Mind  Wandering 

Why  and  How  Vou  Should  Relax  Your  Mind 

How  to  Get  Ideas  and  Inspiration 

Making  Practical  t"se  of  Ideas 

How  to  Distinguish  Between  Truth  and  Error 

('■aining  Accurate.  Infallible  Judgment 

Cultivating  Power  of  Observation 

Developing  Imagination — Intuition — Breadth  of  M 

How  to  Cultivate  Persistence  . 

How  to  Systematize  Vour  Mind 

How  to  Reason  Directly  and  Logically 

How  to  .Xnalyzc  a  ProiHisltion  and  Test  Its  Value 

How  to  Recognize  and  Overcome  Prejudice 

Cultivating  ("ommanding  Personality 

HuiUling  a  Strong  Memory 

(i.iiiiing  Korceful  Expression 

Ktc,  luc.  Etc. 

This  great  work  is  highly  recommended  by  i  i 
fanunis  men,  including  — 

GOVERNOR  CAPPER,  Kansas:  "I  have  rxiimimH  h 
I  ours.'  carilully  and  consider  it  a  valuable  work." 

BISHOP  FALLOWS:  "It  will  bo  one  of  the  standard  •  k 
in  my  libr.iry  tor  releronce  and  mental  invigoratlon  " 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL:  •  Prof  Grenvill*  KleiwrS  ■^ 
l)<)ok  is  another  stride  forward  in  the  sixvial  life's  »i  f 
that  grr.it  tcai-her  and  l>enefactor," 

HON.  CHACNCEY  M.  DEPEW:  "For  young  ^ 
women  desiring  ti»  improve  their  ixisitions  and  uti 
gift-i  (or  larger  things  j-oiir  work  will  prove  .1  vcr\ 
guide  and  lu-lp." 

Sent  on  Approval 

Send  only  One  Dollar  and  this  volume  will  be  m  ' 
you  on  approval.  Keep  it  ten  days,  and  if  it  is  no  '' 
isfactory.  return  it.  and  your  dollar  will  be  refii  < 
If  you  keep  the  book,  send  J2  more  to  templet  » 
price  of  J;i.     fse  this  Coupon. 

FUNK  A  WA0NALL9  COMPANY,  l>'f 

3B4-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 
Crnltrmen:  -  S,nd  mv  a  copy  of  HOW  TO  BIMLD  !  > 
T.\I,  IH)WliR.  ix>sipaiil.  I  enclo  c  J 100.  H  the  i>  ' 
unsatisfactory,  I  will  return  it  within  ten  days  at  yf '', 
ix-nse  and  you  are  to  retund  my  money.  If  I  Weep  tl 'p 
ume.  I  will  remit  the  l>alance  of  J2  within  ten  days. 


namf:. 
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York  SlocK.  V  assistant  w no 

Street  is  seeking  an  a  ^^jy.    Tbi» 

uic  ability  to  advance  r  P^^^p.Waie 

rosnective   assistant  is  .^^.    ^e 

?  c  etary  to  a  ""^W  ^»|'a  good  one 

(or  the  t»me  b^l"^.'    „«  enougb.  b«,  is 

Jpts  do  not  look  lament   analyHcab 

?re     fro-  •^"\''Sy   of  initUve 


Big  corporation  ^vants  a  man  with 
sound  business  training 


Progressive  business  con- 
cerns which  are  forging 
ahead  are  continually  call- 
ing for  executive  help. 

Are  you  ready  to  answ^er 
the  call  ? 

Would  a  big  concern 
needing  executives  come 
after  you  for  your  services? 

There  is  no  man — the  bigger 
his  position,  the  truer  this  state- 
ment— who  is  not  thirsty  for 
more  facts,  greater  knowledge, 
sounder  information  about  the 
fundamentals  underlying  all 
business. 

It  is  to  such  men  that  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
makes  its  irresistible  appeal. 

Rut-runners  who  love  their 
little  groove,  day-dreamers  and 
mental  sluggards  without  am- 
bition say  they  have  no  time 
for  this  Course. 

But  red-blooded  men — who  are 
continually  driving  ahead — for  such 
men  we  have  a  message  that  w^ill 
inspire  and  help  them. 

TTie  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute gives  such  men  the  infor- 
mation they  need  most  —  the 
why  of  the  problem  of  business. 
The  Course  gives  just  what  is 
needed  by  Big  Business  as  evi- 
denced by  the  frequent  appear- 
ance of  just  such  advertisements 
as  the  one  reproduced  above  from 
the  New  York  Times. 


Presidents  of  large  companies 
appreciate  the  value  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  training.  In  look- 
ing around  for  new  leaders,  such 
training  is  a  tremendous  weight  in 
the  balance  of  the  man  who  has 
taken  or  is  taking  the  Course. 

President  picks  salesman 
for  executive 

Recently  this  was  further  emphasized 
thru  the  experience  of  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers. 

Mr.  DeWitt  Page,  President  of  the  New 
Departure  Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  was 
looking  around  for  a  secretary,  in  fact  he 
wanted  a  man  big  enough  for  the  executive 
position  of  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Shelly  L.  Pratt,  an  inside  salesman  for  a 
steel  company,  heard  of  the  opening.  He 
went  to  Mr.  Page  and  asked  for  the  position. 
During  the  interview  Mr.  Page  asked  : 
"Mr.  Pratt,  have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  ? '' 

"Yes,  Mr.  Page,'"  replied  Pratt.  "I've 
been  studying  the  Course  since  last  Feb- 
ruary." 

Mr.  Pratt  was  accepted  for  the  position  dur- 
ing that  interview. 

We  know  from  Mr.  Page  that  he  was 
interested,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Pratt  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service.  He  wanted  to 
know  wether  his  prospective  assistant  was 
the  type  of  man  to  be  interested  in  such 
training  as  that  offered  by  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute. 

And  just  such  experiences  have  taken 
place  and  are  taking  place  in  all  kinds  of 
businesses  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  all 
kinds  of  executives. 

Thousands  of  successful  men 
have  taken  the  Course 

To  better  judge  of  the  class  of  men  en- 
rolled, read  over  the  following  list  of  men 
who  have  taken  the  Course.  These  men 
investigated  the  Course  fully.  They  talked 
to  other  men  vv^ho  they  knewf  had  taken  it. 
They    found    that    they    needed    it.      They 


were  thirsty  for  greater  knowledge — greater 
information  concerning  the  fundamentals  of 
business. 

What  these  men  now  say  of  the  Course 
makes  the  finest  lot  of  testimonial  letters 
you  have  ever  seen  covering  one  subject. 

A  few  of  the  men  enrolled 

Among  the  70,000  subscribers  are  such 
men  as  George  M.  Verity,  President  of 
the  American  Rolling  Mills;  E.  R.  Behrend, 
President  of  the  Hammermill  Paper  Co.; 
N.  A.  Hawkins,  Manager  of  Sales,  Ford 
Motor  Co.;  William  C.  D'Arcy,  President  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World;  Melville  W.  Mix,  President  of  the 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. —  and  scores  of  others 
equally  prominent. 

In  the  big  industries  of  America  the  need 
for  better  executives,  intensively  trained  men 
— is  seen  everywhere.  That  is  why  such 
numbers  enrol  in  the  Modern  Business 
Course  from  these  big  Companies. 

In  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  300  men  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute; 
in  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  450;  in  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  194;  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  154;  in  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  399 — and  so  on  down 
the  list  of  the  biggest  concerns  in  America. 

Get  further  information 

If  you  are  determined  to  secure  a  soiind 
business  training,  so  that  you  can  answ^er 
the  call  of  greater  responsibilities — either  in 
your  own  or  in  another  corporation — send 
today  for  a  copy  of  our  interesting  1  12-page 
book,  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business,"  which 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  free. 

Just  fill  out  and  send  the  coupon  below. 

Alexander    Hamilton     Institute 

112  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Se7d"inT  "FORGING  AHEAD  In 
•BUSINESS"— Free 

Name       

Print  Here 

Business 

Address  

Business 
Position 
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:  SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  DIRECTORY 
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Literary  Digest  readers  seeking  special  educational  advantages  for  their  sons  or  daughters  will  find  on  the 
following  pages  a  comprehensive  selection  of  the  hest  American  Private  Schools  and  Colleges.  Our  readers 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  schools  in  which  they  are  interested.  The  School  Department  will  continue 
to  act  during  1918  as  it  has  for  the  past  eight  years,  in  the  interests  of  pupils,  parents  and  schools.  We  will 
gladly  answer  any  particular  inquiry  and,  if  given  full  information,  will  make  definite  recommendation. 
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Lasell   Seminary 

For  Young   Women 

A   six  years'  course  of  study,  the  last    two  year 
onsisting  of  advancwl  work  for  IukI'  sihool  gracl 
ates,  is  offered. 

Individual  needs  are  met  by  tlie  election  of  liom 
■ccnoniics.  music,  art.  secretarial  or  college  prejiar 
tory  courses. 

Kxcfptional  training  is  given  in  all  i)Iias<'sof  Iioni 
<-onomics,  inrluding  f<M)d  values,  marketing,  cook 
ng,  the  art  of  entertaining,    house  furnishing  am 
nanagement,  sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

The  liK  ation  of  the  si  hool,  surrounded  by  place 
f  historic  interest  anil   near  Bosiiiu  with  its  man 
dvantages,  its  music  and  art,  gives  unusual  oppor 
unity  for  general  culture. 

Thirty  acres,  fifteen  buildings,  gymnasium, swim 
ling  pool,  tennis,  boating,  basketball,  horseback 
iding,  til-Id  hockey  and  skating. 

WcMxJIund  Park — Lasell's  .Shool  for  (lirls  froi 

to  15. 

I-or  C.ilaliiii  iii/./r.-ss 

GUY   M,    WINSLOW.   Ph.D.,   Principal. 

103  Woodland  Road.  Aubnrndalf,  Man. 

Ten  mil«t  from  Boston 

^^r^     ^^^  ^^^^^^  1*  ^^  ^^^^^H 
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For  GIRLS 

6  miles  from 
Boston 

All  studiei  except  English  elective 
Preparatory:    finishing  school. 
Advanced    Elective    Courses  for 
high  school  gnduates.    College 
Certificate.     Fully  equipped. 
Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Pipe  Organ, 

vi'ilh  noted  men. 
Domestic    Science,    New   Gym- 
nasium with  swimming  pool. 
Costume  Design  and  Home  Dec- 
oration.    Secretarial  Course. 
Exceptional  opportunities,  with  a 
delightful  home  life. 

71   Summit   Street 
NEWTON.  Mass. 


=TENACRE- 

A  Counti-y  School  for  Youti^  Girls 

From  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 


PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 

MISS  HELEN  TEMPLE  COOKE 

Dana  Hall,  Wellcsley,  Mass. 


Sea  Pines 

Ri'counizcti  as  the   Pionci-r 
School    of    I't'rsorm  lity 


Ml.SS    I'AITH    BICKFORI).   I>rlnclp»l 


School  of  Personality  for  Girls 

RKV.  THOM.\S   BICKKORI),  A.  M.,  Founder 

H.M'I'V  home  life:  person. il  at  lintiim  and  care.  Students  inspired  by  wholesome, 
beautiful  idiaU  of  itlii  lent  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed  espe- 
<  iaily  for  health,  iliarailir.  rrspon^ibility  and  initiative.  loo  acres;  pine  groves; 
1000  feet  seasliore.  (lim.iie  is  favorable  for  outdoor  life.  Horseback  riding,  gym- 
nastics. College  Preparatory.  French,  (lerman  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers. 
Music,  Culture,  Domestic  Science,  Handiwork,  Household  Arts,  Secretaiial  and 
other  courses  for  securing  I'eisonallty  Diplomas  intiodiictoiy  to  delinite  service, 
lixperietueil,  earnest  instructors.    Booklet. 

-------  Box  B.  Brewster,  Mass. 


?;?     BRADFORD  ACADEMY 


BRADFORD.  MASS. 


For  Young  Women 

nCfV.   "»  l-AK       Thirtv  iiiil.s  from  Ki><li>it.  in 
Jin  the   l;<Miiiiliil    Mirriiiiac  \.illi\  .      Kx- 
tensive  gt-oMuds  .mil  iiioilirii  eiiuipiiieiit.     <"er-      ji 
tiliiate  admits  to  leailing  nillegrs.     Ciemral       /•■  § 
(i)urs<-  of  live  years  and  two  years'  course  for      v     " 
High  .S<  liool  graduates.     Addresx  '■' 

MUsLaurn  A.  Knott,  A.M.,  Principal 


Miss  Bradford  and  Miss  Kennedy's  School 

A  iniintry  si  hiiiil  for  gills,  lacing  the  Moiiiit  I  Inhnke  (  ul- 
iegi-  1  .luipns.  (  ollege  ptipatatoly  and  geiiir.d  miiisis. 
Musi,        (  iiii.|....r  , ports.      .\d.lii--^s: 

MI8S  MARY  A.  BRADFORD,  /„        ,.  „    ., 

MI8B  VIRGINIA  W.  KENNEDY,  \  no"'"  Hadli.y.  Mans. 

Miss  Guild  and  Miss  Evans'  School 

20  Fairfield  St.  and  200  Commonwaalth  Ava.,  Boston 

J7th  year.  .\i  i  iiiliied  with  Ii'.kIiiik  iollii:i-.  i..nei.il 
("oiirHi*"  Adv. meed  work  lur  High  s<  honl  giadii,iii'~  l)i>- 
mrsiii  S<iriiVi'  \  .1 1  i  V  r  l.iiuin.iKr  ir.iiiiri-  Suburban 
Athlatle    Flald.      All   Sport*.      Morsaback  Riding.      M  iss 

.Ih,vSNii     ].  A  ANS.    I'nii      \lls,l    1\K\     \     Ml   Nil  I   \,     \     .(     I'nii. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

A    Home    School    for    Girls 

Ci)iiMlry  sp<)ri>.  CkIIi^jc  |)i(i).ii,it(u  y  .uul 
Kifctivc  toiirsi's.  Miisif.  Art.  lloiiie 
Kcoiioinics.     Socrfiari;ii  rotirst's. 

.Miss  1-'han(  i:s  I.tcas,  lVimi|).il 

Proxidt-ncc.  Rhddc  I'ilind 


The  Misses  Allen  School 

Life  ill  the  open.  .Xthletict.  lloti.seholil  .\rls.  College 
and  general  courses. 

llach  girl's  personality  observed  and  <leveloped.  Write 
for  IxHiklet.  West  Nkwton,  Mass. 

The  Mary  G.  Wheeler  School 

t  iitlige  prep.ir.itory,  general,  advanced,  art.  and  secn-- 
t.iri.il  courses.  Special  ;ilhletics.  Wii'k-eiids  greenhouse 
\M>tk,  \  rgct.ible  gardening,  athletics,  at  school  farm. 

rUOVini  NCF,   Uliode  Island 

Miss  Marshall's  School  for  Girls 

('h, inning  location,  jo  iiiiiiiites  from  riiil.iilel|ihi.i.  College 
prrii.iT.itoiv  .iiid  gitur.il  loiir-is  \Iii~ii.  \rt.  Dome-tic 
Siiill.v.      Ollt.liior  .itlil.ll.  -,      I    .iiii|.ll-,  .1  .1.  1C-.      ('.[t.iloi;. 

Miss  E.  S.  MARSHALL,  Oak  Lane,  Phila. 
St.  Mary's  Diocesan  School  for  Girls  'Ttl"^ 

.\  hniui  ~<  hool  ill  pli.i'.iiit  -.liltijiindingH  Iiiiel  mediate,  col- 
legr  prepar.ttor>  ,  .Hid  general  coursts.  iiu  hiding  Household 
I'U'onomics.  .\itraitive  gymna-ium  with  grounds  for  out- 
iloor  gaineK.  Invigorating  winter  simrts.  .jjil  year.  Tuition 
f'unt.  For  booklet  .iddnss  M  i»,  Is\iii:i.  M.  I'akks,  I'rincipal. 


WAIERBURY,  CONN. 


Kounded    187.^ 


I.ocatisl  in  one  of  the  iim^t  Uaiitiiiil  and  laaltliiul 
■^IKits  in  New  England.  College  Preparatory  with  ivr- 
tificate  privileges,  courses  in  Music,  Fine  .\rts.  History, 
Languages,  Domestic  Science.  Physical  Ciiltiin'  and 
SwiiiiiiiinK.  Sihool's  so-acre  farm,  "l.'mlx-rfield."  givi-s 
unu^ii.il  oiiiKjrtiinities  for  all  si)orts.  including  tennis. 
basketb.ill.  skating,  snowshoeing.  etc.  (lirls  here  also 
put  their  Domestic  .SciencT  teachings  into  actual  prac- 
tice. One  hour  from  Hartford  or  New  Haven.  Send 
for  catalog  and  views. 
Miss  EMILY  GARDNER  MUNRO,  A,M..  Principal 


The  CampbeH  School  'S'.rZ'rl^r.':' 

For  girls.  Hi-uutiful  sut>ar)«u  Ic-atioil.  Rcsidrii.* 
»im1  now  si'liind  biiililiiig.  U,  iirral  »nd  iptritl 
■ciurses.  Music.  Art.  Duinestic  ^cii-no*.  Prnonul 
ntteiition.  Oiit-.>f-.iis>r  spurts.  1.  H.  (AaPRKM, 
I'll.  II.,  Mrs.  k.  H.  CtMPRF.M.,  IVInrlpsU. 


THE   ELY  SCHOOL 

EI-Y  COURT,  GREENWICH.  ClONNECTICl  T 

In  the  country.        One  hour  from  New  York. 
Vpper  School — Girls  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 

Junior  Sihool — Girls  from  ten  to  fifteen. 


Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thonifison.  Connecticut.  .^  country  boarding  siliiKiL  for 
girls.  College  preparation,  advanced  academic  and  voia- 
tional  courses.  Horseback  riding,  field  games  and  winter 
sports.  Separate  cottage  for  Junior  department.  Booklet 
M.\RY  Louise  Marot,  PriocipaL 


The  Baldwin  School 

A  Country   School   for   Girli  Brrn  Mawr,  Paaai. 

Prciuiratioti  for  Brj'ii  Mawr,  Mount  Ilolyoko,  .Smith. 
N'assar  and  \\'elloslcy  colleges.  Also  strong  general 
course.  Within  25  years  j66  students  have  entereil 
Kryn  Mawr  ("ollege.  I'lrejiroof  stone  building,  .\btni 
il.ilil  ont<linir  life  and  athletics. 
ELIZABETH  FORREST  JOHNSON.  A.B..   Head  o<  tkc  Sckvol 


The   Birmingham    School 

FOR  tilRI.S.  Hirmlnithani.  Pa.  Ihoroiigli  college  prci' 
aration  and  courses  lor  girls  not  going  to  college.  Brauli- 
tiil  and  liealthliil  Ux-ation  in  the  mountains.  Main  Ijne 
I*.  R.  R.  New  gymnasium,  swimming  pool.  sli>-i>ing  porch 
Physical    training.       Catalogue.  1.    R.  tlRIKK,  Pr»i.. 

V.  S.  MOl  I.TU>.  A.ll.,   Ilruilliixlrr,   Roi  109.  HIKMI.XiH  t  II ,  Pt. 


Miss  Cowles'  School  (Highland  Hall)  J^H^. 

HIM  \  Mil. ION  (■(iWl.i;.s,  .V  H  .  lli-ii.l  ,.f  .s.-|i.>.l.    l'rfi..iri-»  f.ir  dU  ol 
liRi*.     1  VrtidoBte  privilrKes.    Slmiii;  iii'iirral  i-oiirsc.    Music.  Art  ud 

I*! »li''    Si'ii'iiCiv       llealtlifiil    l<>i-atii>n.       DTlluiasiiilii.    Swiliiniilii: 

r.'ol  an.l  .sl.cpiiiK  |>,.ri-li     Kpsiilciit  Flivsicsl  i)ir.Tl.ir.    For  c«ulo»ii.- 
a.l.lr.>5  THK  .SKCItKT.VUY,  ll..lli.layslmrg.  IVniisjlviuiia. 


OSSINING    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

On  lliiiNoii.  iie.ir  New  \oik.  sotli  \c.ir  .\i  .idiiiiii  and 
economic  course^  S<p, irate  school  tor  viix  \  ouiig  girls 
I'or  Hrochure  .i<ldr<s>  Box  loJi.  Ossiniiig-im.  Hudson.  \.V 
CURA  C  FULLER,  Principil    MARTHA  J.  NARAMORE,  Assoc.  Princip.1 


The  Mary  Lyon  School 

A  Country  School  In  a  College  Town 
College  preparatory.  Certificate 
privilenes.  Open -air  classrooiiiij. 
Opi'orlunitv  for  advanced  studv. 
SI-:\'l-:.\  c:.\Hl./iS.our  Jumor  School 
/or  girls  f>  to  1 4  :  sfparittf  lompUU 
e\iiiipmr»l.  Kor  catalog  address 
H  M.  Crist,  A.B  ,  Frances  L.  Crist, A. B., 
.     _  Principals, 

•^^  Box  l.^?2,   Swarthniore,  P.i. 


SCHOOLS    A  X  D    COLLEGES 


GIRLS'     SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


National  Park  Seminary 


■1 


NEW  YORK,  Troy. 

Emma  Willard 


I  v; J  111    j|,p  i,i|is.4oo 
feet  above  the  city.  Four 
new  fireproof  build- 
-  ings.    the    K'ft  of   Mrs. 

School  KrssF:i.i.  Sage.    I'reparator>'.  Gen-' 

er.il  and  .S|x>ciaf  Courses.  Certificate 
P^|.  /^iflc  privileges.  Music.  Art, -Elocution, 
»^ '-'*  VJH  la  Domestic  Science.  Gymnasium 
vith  swimminu  \yool.    CataloRue  on  request. 

Miss  ELIZA    KELL.\S.    Ph.B.,   Principal 

New  York.  Lotik  Island,  Cardan  tity. 

Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary 

\  School  for  Giri.s.  19  miles  from  New  York.  College 
jreparatoo'  and  Keneral  courses.  Music.  Art  and  Domestic 
scienc-e.    Catalogue  on  request. 

Miss  Miriam  A    Bvtel.  Principal. 

THE  SCUDDER  SCHOOL  ^aJVL^rre^^;??^ 

Myron  T.  Scuddcr.  Pres.  Modern  school  for  girls.  Elective 
i'inishing  courses;  college  preparation.  Household  arts,  prac- 
tKal  war-time  courses.  Secretarial  training,  ol  special  interest 
to  high  school  and  college  graduates.  Gymnasium,  swimming 
and  rifle  teams.  130  girls.  25  teachers,  superb  location,  fine 
lormitory.     Address  Registrar..L.  D.  Scudder. 

Vk/sill^rklirt  Miss  Goldsmith's 

WW  ai£V.VUA  t  School  tor  Girls 

I.  ullege  preparatory  and  general  courses  includin';   secreta- 
nal    work    and     Spanish.     Home    Economics.    Dramatics, 
Music.  Supcrvisi'd  .Athletics.     18  acres.     Boat-house,  gift  of 
thr  alumnae.     Address 
Keitlstrar,  Wallcourt  .School,  .^urora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Ml««  r  F  Macon's  Suburban  School  for 
miss  l^.C. mason  S  cirU.      "The  Castle." 

TARRYTOWNON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Only  <Oniiriiites  frclii  N.Y.City. 
Upper  Scliool  for  girls  13 1»  25; 
I.o»er.s<-lirH.|f..rpirlB't<M3.  All 
dcpartnirnts.  inrludin^'  praMii- 
:it inland  sperimi rmirses.  Voca- 
tional. Sprrial  rourws  in  Art. 
Mvibir  Litfraturf.  Lan^uaiio. 
CcrtificatpadlnitaVt  leading  r<<l- 
li-ires.  Illustrated  raising  Hiil 
CE.MsMn.LL.M.,  Loek  Boi  710 

Kew  Jersey,  Orange. 

Mi3s  Beard's  Sckool  tor  Girls 

A  country  school.  13  miles  from  New  York.  College  pre- 
paratory, special  courses.  Music,  Art.  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.  Supervised  physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field. 
Catalogue  on  request.       Address  Miss  LuciB  C.  Beard. 

NiwJnsiT.  Englewood 

Dwight  School  for  Girls  ^pii^frro'^u"'::  "D7m."c 

Art*  and  T iencc  C«rtiflc&t«9  &ccppt«<l  by  leading  cullegei  Limited 
num>>er  of  pupili.  Spariout  cnmiids.  Suhurbaa  to  New  York. 
OrmnMium.     TeniiU.  ridios      Address  B^x  A23 

Mi«s  CaKiufiTos  and  Miss  FARttAR,  Principals 


Ferry  Hall 


C-llcB''  preparaU»t7 
md  general  higii  tchool 
Courses,  two  years  of 
junior  c<'llege  work,  and 
■pecial  instruction  in 
music,  expr«tsion  and  domestic  arts  and  rcienre*.  The  beauty 
and  extant  of  tlie  caiiipvis  and  the  variety  of  sports  lure  the 
firls  Vi  an  activt  outdoor  life.  Well  equipped  gymnasiuni  with 
larfe  modern  swimming  p.K>l  furnishes  uppurtunily  for  super- 
Tis«d  exercise.     Fur  catalog  address 

MARION  COATS.  M.A..  Principal 
Box  314  Lake   Forest.  III. 


Rockford  College 
For  Women 

Rockford.  Illinois 

Full  collegiafe  r>»nk.  No  preparatory  department. 
B.  A.  and  B.  S.  degrees. 

War  Preparedness  Courses  in  Home  Nursing, 
Stenography,  Bookkeeping,  Home    Economics. 

Rockford  College  is  a  Red  Cross  Auxiliary. 

Send  for  catalogue  to 

Pres.    Julia    H.  Gulliver,    Ph.D.,    LL.D. 

430  College  Ave..  Rockford.  Illinois 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

To  the  Young  Women  of  America! 

The  government  is  demanding  stenographers  with 
a  college  education.  Rockford  College  gives  this 
training.  It  is  your  opportunity.  Write  for  catalogue  to 
Pres.  Jufa  H.  Gulliver,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  430  College  Ave.,  Rockford,  Dl. 


James  E.  Ament,  LL.D.,  Pres., 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Suburbs). 
Kor  the  hinher  education  of 
young  women.  Specialists  in 
Music,  Art.  Elocution.  Do- 
mestic Science,  Floriculture. 
.•\rts  and  Crafts.  Secretarial 
C^  branches.  Library  methods. 
Business  Law.  Modern  gym- 
nasium and  open-air  si)orts. 
Democracy  of  life  and  con- 
sideration for  the  individual. 
The  story  of  the  school,  its 
trainini!  in  home-making,  told 
lully  in  illustrated  catalog. 
Address  REGISTRAR, 

National  Park  Seminary 
Box  1B7.  Forest  Glen.  Md. 


P„  Mrs  Nanette  B.  Paul, 

aul  Inslitule    k'utho^'r'o'f'^-^i'ul's 
2107  S  Slreel.N.W.       P-,'.'?r,"^Vh>e 
'Washington. D.C.  Heart  of  Black- 

stone." 
A  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
High  School  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Two 
Years  of  College  Work.  Science,  Literature,  Music, 
Art.  Special  Courses:  .lournalism.  Short  Storj-  Writ- 
inE.  Secretarial  and  Business  Courses.  Kindergarten 
Normal  Tr.iinintT.DoTrr'-M^  Sricnrc.Parli amrn I. Tr\'  Law. 


CHEVY  CHASE   SCHOOL 

A  residence  school  for  girls  which  prepares  for  woman's 
work  in  ihe  world.  Courses  :  Preparatory;  two-year  ad- 
vanced for  high-school  graduates;  special.  Campus  of  11 
acres.  Address  CHEW  CHASE  SCHOOL.  Box  D,  Frederic 
Ernest  Farrin^iton.  Ph.D..  Headmaster.  Washington.  D.C. 

Provides  best  Amercian  culture. 

College  Preparatory.  Academic, 
Collegiate  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  Domestic 
Science.  -Secretarial  Departments.  Open  air  study  hall 
All  athletics.    Catalogue 

Jessie  Truman,  Associate  Principal. 
District  of  Columbia   Washineton,  1.^33  Eighteenth  St. 

District  ov  Coiimbia.  Washington, 

A  Home  S< 

l)est  residential  sectidn  permits  a  rare  com- 
bination of  country  life  with  the  unique  educational  advantages  of 
the  ^'ational  Capital.  Regular  and  special  courses.  Advanced 
CouiBcs  for  High  School  graduates.  Supervised  atliletirs.  Indi- 
vidual c;\re,       Arthi'H  Rams.w.  Prinripal. 

GUNSTON  HALL^^a'iLL'Is^r 

College  Preparatory.  Post-graduate  and  Business  courses. 
Domestic  Science.    Required  Athletics  under  trained  super- 
vision. 
Mrs.  BEVERLEY  R.  MASON.  Principal,  1920  Florida  Ave.,  Washington.  D.C. 

MOUNT  VERNON   SEMINARY,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.   Somers'  School  for  Cirlt 

New    fire-proof  building.     20  acre  campus.      Catalogue 
and  views  on  request. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Somers,  Principal  Emeritus 
Mrs.  Adelia  G.  Henslev.  Headmistress 

National  Cathedral  School 

AlBoarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.     Fireproof  buildings 
in  Cathedral  Close  of  40  acres.  College  certificate  privilege. 
Music.  Art.  Advanced,  and  Special  Courses. 
THE  BISHOP  OF  WASHINGTON, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
JESSIE  C.  Mcdonald    M  S,,  Principal, 
HELEN  L.  WEBSTER    Ph.D..  Academic  Head, 

Mourt    St.   Alban.  Washlnftton,  D.  C. 

For  Girls 
and  Young 

Women.  2  years  College.  4  years  Academy.  Music,  Art,  Elo- 
cution. Home  Economics.  Secretarial  and  Teachers  Course. 
Certificate  privileges.  35  acres.  8  buildings.  66th  year. 
Separate  building  for  I'^t  and  2nd  year  academic  students. 
Catalog. Rev.  Wm.  P.  McKee.  Dun,  Boi  648.  Ml.  Carroll.  III. 

LINDENWOOD   COLLEGE 

For  Woman,  St.  Charlos,  Mo.  88th  year.  Beautiful  sur- 
roundings, modern  equipment  homelike  atmosphere.  Wide 
range  of  studies.  All  athletics — new  natatorium  and  gym- 
nasium. Fifty  minutes  from  St.  Louis.  For  catalog  address 
J.  L.  Roomor.  P.P.,  Proa.,  Box  A,  St.  Charloa,  Mo. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  standard  College  for  Women.  Courses  leading  to  B.A., 
B.S.,  and  B.S.  in  Home  Economics,  Music  and  Art,  Fine 
and  applied  arts.    Catalogue  H. 

Mi»8  ELLEN  C.  SABIN.  President 


Ten  $500  Scholarships 


Will    be    awarded  by 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S   COLLEGE 

These  scholarships  are  open  only  to  graduates 
of  standard  high  schools  or  Academies  of  high 
scholastic  rank.  Entrants  must  be  young 
women  of  purposeful  character,  in  vigorous 
health  and  ready  for  college  without  entrance 
conditions,  and  prepared  to  undertake  the 
full  4-year  college  course. 

It  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  administration 
of  this  Standard  Woman's  College  to  main- 
tain it  as  a  small  high  grade  school  where 
earnest  ambitious  young  women  may  develop 
and  make  their  lives  worth  while  for  them- 
selves and  others.  Its  aim  is  to  qualify  for 
womanly  service  anywhere. 

Applications  for  scholarships  must  be  on  file  be- 
fore July  1.  1918.    Address  REGISTR.^R. 

Woman'*  College,   Box  C,   Jackionyille,  111. 


f 
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WA1RP  =  EELM@MT 

For.  Girls  and  Younc  Women 

"D  ESERVATIONS  for  the  ses.sion 
beginning  September  2.5,  now 
being  made,  should  receive  the 
earliest  possible  attention  in  order 
to  assure  entrance. 

WARD -BELMONT  offers  a  six -year 
couise  of  study  embracing  two  years 
of  college.  It  meets  the  exacting  demands 
of  a  most  discriminating  patronage  in  I,it- 
erature.  in  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Home 
Economics,  and  Physical  Training.  Its 
curriculum  is  .•■haped  to  meet  individual 
capacities  and  aims.  Its  faculty  is  seect. 
Its  beautiful  campus  and  liuildin'^s,  valued 
at  almost  a  million  dollars,  situated  in 
Nashville.  "The  Athens  of  the  South," 
afford  every  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  body  and  mind. 
Applications  must  be  accompanied  with  refer- 
ences. For  literature,  Book  of  Views,  and 
information  address 

WARD -BELMONT 

Belmont  Heights  Box  F  Nashville,  Tenn. 


NASHVILLE    COLLEGE 

Beautiful  location  in  South's  educational  center,  new  fire- 
proof dormitories,  enrollment  limited  to  100.  thorough 
courses  thiough  four  years  high  school  and  two  years  col- 
lege.    Music,  Art.  Expression,  Home  Economics. 

NASHVILLE.  TENNESSEE,  BOX  B 

r— Shorter  College— i 

For  the  Higher  Education  of  Young  Women 

Music.  Art.  Expression  and  Domestic  Science.  Fac- 
ulty chosen  from  finest  Universities.  Confers  B.S.  and 
A.B.  degrees.  Chemical,  biological,  physical  and  psy- 
chological laboratories.  Fireproof  buildings.  Private 
bath  with  every  bedroom.  Healthful  location — iss 
acres;  near  Georgia  mountains.  Golf.  Tennis,  Gymna- 
sium. Athletics.  Beautiful  lake  for  boating.  Catalog 
on  application. 

■ — A.  W.  VAN    HOOSE.  ROME.    GA.— 

C    •  IJ-II  C    L        1  Washington  Street 

OCience  Hill  ocbool  shelbyville,  Kentucky 

Founded  1825  Accredited  with  Wellesley.  Vaasar.  Smith. 
Mount  Holyoke.  Randolph-Macon.  Cornell  University,  and 
other  colleges  and  universities.  General  course  with  Domes- 
tic Science.  Music.  Physical  1  raining.  Horseback  Riding  and 
Outdoor  Sports.     Mrs   Clara  Martin  PovNTER.  Principal. 

ACUT  FY  HAT  I  A  school  lor  girls,  offering  a 
/VOnL-r>  I  n.n.L,L,  ^.road  variety  ot  courses,  in- 
eluding  colle.sje  preparation  witli  cei  tilicate  privileses  to  best 
wornen's  colleKes.  Beautiful  old  estate,  4  acres,  with  modern 
equipment.  Swimming'  pool.  Northern  advantages  in 
southern  climate.  Catalogrue  on  request 
Mary  Vardrine  McBee,  iM.A.,  Principal.  Charleston,  S.  C, 

The  Girls'  Latin  School 

29th  year.  College  Preparatory  and  .Academic.  Admits  to 
leading  colleges.  Faculty  of  college-trained  Christian  women. 
Selected  students.  Cultural  advantages  due  to  location. 
Exceptionally  beautiful  home.     Catalog. 

Miss  Wilmol,  A.B.,  Headmistress,  1223  Si.  Paul  Si.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HOOD    COLLEGE   For  Young  Women 

Standard  A.B.  and  B  S.  Courses.  Also  Music.  Art.  Expression  and 
Home  Economics.  Accredited  Courses  in  Peda'.;ogy.  Separate  Vie- 
paiatory  with  rt-rtificate  itlati.iiis.  New  building  ..n  4b-acre  subur- 
ban site.     Our  own  Garden  and  Dairy.     Teims^iiOOto  $400, 

JOSKPH  H.  APPLE.  LL.D..  President*  Box  L,  Frederick.  Md. 

OXFORD  COLLEGE  f^J'nu^?^^ 

Standard  college  course  with  B.A.  Degree.  Music  courses 
with  B.M.  Degree.  Normal  courses  in  Household  Econom- 
ics. Public  S<hool  Music  and  Art.  Rates  t37S.  Write  for 
"Seven  Points."     Address. 

Box  54,  (OXFORD    COLLEGE.  Oxford.  Ohio. 


1853  Maryland  College  1918 
for  Women 


IFBNTfl-Vl 

S^i^lj 

»^H 

miiaia  SI 

JjI^B 

COURSES 
C  liege  Preparatory 
College 

B.  A. 

B.  L 
Domestic  Science 

B.  S. 

Teacher's  Certificate 
Mniic 

B.  Mus. 

Teacher's  Certificate 
Ezpreision 

B.  O. 

Teacher's  Certificate 
Address  Box  Q, 


ADVANTAGES 
64  \*ears'  History 
Strong  Faculty 
Girls  from  32  States 
10  miles  from  Baltimore 
SOO-foot  elevation 
Near  Washington 
Fireproof  Buildings 
Swimming  Pool 
Private  Baths 
Set  Bowls 
Non-Sectarian 
Ideal  size 
Personal  care 
Lntherville,  Md. 


S  C  1  r  ( )  ( )  L  S     AND     COLLEGES 


GIRLS'     SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


HoUins  College 

FOR  WOMEN 

Hollins,  Virginia 

Scvi-nty-'»ixtli  M'-*.sion.  Koiir  year  coIIcrc  cotirM' 
leuditiK  to  A.B.  dcKrei-;  Mu-io,  Art.  Dome-tic 
S-ienie,  etc.;  two  year  <  ollese  Preparatory  icMii--e. 
KeaiitifiiUy  situated  on  a  700  acre  e-taie  in  ilie 
lieallliiul  Valley  ol  ViiBinia.  Altitude  1 ->oo  t.-.t. 
i.50  -iiiileiit-'.  (o  ollicers  and  tcaeliers.  Write  loi 
<  ataloKiie  aiul  view-.  Addrrss 
Misa   Matty  L.    Cocke,   President,   Box  313 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College 

Olio  of  till?  IcadiiiK  coIIckos  for  woiiicn  in  tlio  I'liiteil 
States,  offeritiK  courses  for  A.B.  and  .A.M.  l-Dur 
laboratories,  librao'.  ob.servatory,  Kynmasiuin,  swini- 
minu  pool,  athletic  grounds.  Endowment  permits  low 
rates.    Catalogue. 

William  A.  Webb,  President 

Box  42  LynchbufK,  Virginia 

Av/AnAff  Ct\Jltt>£Wt>  Junior  ColleKC  for  younK 
/%V«;:i«:tl  V/Ulltsyt:  women;  s^lli  year  (for- 
uiefly  Ko-inoke  in-tiiute).  .i->'e.ir  pr»'iiarator>',  2-year  i-nl- 
I«*ne.  Musie.  Art,  iCxpression.  Doiiu'-tie  Seieiietv  .\ewt»uild- 
niK,  library,  laboratories.  80  resi<lent -tudents;  i.ieully  16. 
Mixlerate  rates.  Kor  eataluK  addre>^s 
(.:.  K.  (  Kosi.vsi).  B  .\.  'Oxon).  I'res..  Ho.\  1),  Danville,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  f"^:^;r""f  ^''f!^:^;  t^l: 

.Sept.  ijtli.  In  the  beautilid  and  lii-toiie  .SJienandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia.  l*nsurpa».sed  eliniat**,  MHxh'rn  eQUipnient.  Stu- 
dents Itom  31  stati-s.  <"our-e'<:  ColleKiate  (j  yi'ars).  Prepar- 
atory (4  yi'ars),  with  eeititi<  ale  piivileues.  Mu>ie.  Art  and 
Uomcstie  Science,    Cataloii.  Siainton,  \IR<.INIA. 

ViR'.-iviA.  Daiivill,'. 

Randolph -Macon  Institute   f,e,.^::  m'v.'w'; 

lir.|iirat'iiy  and  »|....'i»l  .-..ur-.v-  f..r  tli-^r  li't  Kisliiiii;  to  go  t>>  I'ol- 
Ir-Kf.  Vociil  and  ln!tlriitiit>ntiil  .Miibti',  Ari.  aii<l  Kxpression.  Attractive 
le-mp  lif.*.  tivinnasiuiii.  Krnnrli  •>(  thr  Kundolpli-Mat'ou  Syjttcin. 
Kat4!  SX'iO.  ratalnKUi-  A<l■l^e^^  (Ha-,  (i.  Kvavs,  A.M"  ,  Vrinfipal. 
I 

C^,,».l-___-  <^  — II  — _,-»  Hi-ioric  Junior  Colli'Ke.  Cirla 
OOUtnern  L^Ollege  ,,„.l  \,..inK\Vomen.5'>thyear. 
I.soo.  .\o  extr.is.  .StK  i.d  1  r. lining.  I  wo-yi-.ir  ('t>lleKe  (\)urses. 
I'rtp.iralory  ami  Kiuishinx  ("our-es.  .Music,  .\rt.  Kxpres- 
Bion.  Dfjiiiestie  Science,  Tenni-,  Kasketliall,  (>\  ninasiiini. 
hlMijents  from  many  states,  lileal  ilimale.  Non-sectariati. 
AkriiiK  KvLic  IJ\vi-,..V.M..  JJ7  College  I'l..  l',i.r-bnru.  \'a. 

or  Girls  and 
Young  Women 

5I»t  jear.  In  Blno  Ri.ige  .Mn.,  fain. .in  ValU'v  '.f  Va.,  iifar  .Natur.il 
Bri.iK'f.  Han-  li..allli  re,-..r.l.  II. .tm.-  lifp.  ('..lUi;.-  I'rr|)arat».ry. 
Kiitishifi^,  .Miiflir,  rip..  Ortfaii,  Art.  IK.iiH'Sti.'  Sripiu-e,  Kii^^iliess,  cU-. 
.Stii'lfiit!!  f  p.iii  evei  y  niTti..!!  ..f  I',  .s.  an.!  .ttit^idf.  Kei*..tiiMien<lr.l  l.y 
Bi»li..p  J.  II.  ViiK-.-iit,  Clii.aKo.    Kalv  i'-^H.;.    B.x  «S7,  Biiriia  VisUi,  Va. 


Southern  Seminary  [ 


V'IK<;i.NIA,  .Staunton. 
C;^  _^      Ur»11      '•'ormprly     Virxinla     Fi-niair    Institute. 

O  I  U<ll  L  X1.<111  Kouniled  184.'l.  Dioresan  Si'huol  for  Uirls 
in  Viririnia  Mountains.  (ivnvrul  and 
t'olli'lCL.  rrepurutory  Courses,  IMano,  Violin.  Vocal,  Art  and  Kxprussion 
l>«'|.t.  N«*w  i><|uii.mrnt  including  pianos.  (lyninHsties  and  lield  sfMirts 
un.l.r  train...!  Director.     Write  f.ir  illustrated  cataloifuc. 

^■•Ilin*  CnWaaa  ''or  Kirls  .md  vocjni;  women  .\  deliKlit- 
OUIIinS  \^OUege  ruUollcKe  l.<>me  inllielu.iuiilulmoini- 
tain  section  of  Southern  Virginia.  Junior  ('«)lleKe  ami  Pre- 
paratory courses.  Musi<,Art,  Kxpri'— ion,  1  >omesIic  Science. 
M<xlern  BuihtinKS,  every  room  has  lial  li  at  tache<l  Tliirtv  - 
live  acre  campii.^.     .Ml  outdoor  n-creations.  n\  iiina-itin)  ami 

Hwiinminu  1 1      \'iiw  liool;.     \\  .  IC    .Mariiii.  I'li.l).,  Box  1), 

Bristol,  \'irKini.i. 

VIRGINIA  COLLEGE  For  Young  Women 

Box    I',  KOVNOKK.  \   \.       In  (li.-  \'.dl..\  of  \  iiKini.i.  I. d 

l.>r  lii-.ilili  .Old  Ih..iui  V  Kle.  live.  Pre| i.ii .itory  and  lull  .lunior 
(  oIli'Ke  I  i>iirM'-.  M  u-ii  .  .\it.  ICxpre--i<in  I  >oniesiic  S<  ieiice. 
<  .ii.iloijni.  .\d<lri—  \lviiiK  P  II  vKkis,  Pre-idini,  M  k-.. 
( .»■  H  I  H'  lo-  11  \Kkt-^  Ho  \  r  \\  KH.M  I    \i. .    I'if-idcnt . 

Warrenton  Country  School  [i, linl'f'.'.'n,"';;!!: 

iiuU-d  111  IIm'  f*--tliilU  uf  VirKiitin  m-nr  \Vuiiliint:l"ii  (oUckk  Vrv 
pnrnt^.ry  aii'l  •|irt-inl  I'MiirM**.  t-'rciirti.  tlio  Inia'uriKi'  "f  thu  Imiisr. 
Trn.-lir<i  KtrU  V'  oiii'lv.  I>rliii;ti  tti«'iji  iirnrrr  nnlnrr  nii<l  Itit'iilcnU*!! 
I.ii.ili  ..r  ..rl.-r  nii>l  .'.•..i,..iin  .  Mii»:.  I.,  \    M,  H.m  ii..\t 

V1M..1MA.    Wiiri.nU.n.   11. x  .'1. 


SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN  Sweet  Briar,  VirRinia 

Konr-ycir  (  olh  «.■  course.  DeKree  ,iirepti'd  .1-  li,i-iM 
lor  Kr.iilii.ilc  work  in  leiidinu  colleges  .md  nmv<r-Mie- 
.StutU-nlR  recclVMl  on  ecrtlHtute  from  iiccri-cllled 
■chools.  I>ep,irtnieiits  ol  \rl.Mu-K  .mil  iloim  lio 
noinii  s  Campus  III  .{.ooo  ai  res  in  Bhu-  KidKi  Monti 
tains.  I  iiexAX-lleil  ctiiiiute.  Oiit-ul-dour  spurta  the  >i  .ii 
round. 

R,Mii.iK  Watts  McVka,  A.M.,  I.itt.D,,  Pn-nidi  nl 

Kor  cataloKiic  and  viswa  of  CoIIckh,  oddroaii  Thk  Skcrktahv, 
Box  13,  Hwm.t  Briar,  Va. 


BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 


n 


Lake  Forest  Academy 


FOR    BOYS 

Truilfr^  :  Louis  F.  Swifi.  J.  V.  Far- 
well,  H.  C.  Cbatfleld-Tavlor.  Clayton 
Mark,  A.  B,  Dick,  Alfred  L.  Baker. 
Rev.  J.  0.  K.  McClnre,  Geo.  A.  MeKln- 
lock,  A.  A.  Carpenter,  J.  H.  8.  Lee.  8. 
A.  Benedict,  Stanley  Field,  B.  M.  Lin- 
nell,  M.D.,  John  S.  Nollen,  James 
VUeB.  Rev.  Andrew  C    Zenos. 


Eastern  Training.      Mid-Weslem  School 

lliliiiili-  pr.  pari,ti..n  |,.r  iiUr»i„o  ,  x,i„- 
iualions  ..f  Val«..  I'rMir«li.ii.  Hariard.  Sl». 
Tech..  ctr.  (tia.|uaU-i  adiiiiitrj  «itli,.ui 
i'Xaiiiinali..n  t..  all  crtificati- uinvfrsinw. 
The  Spirit  of  Service  in  tbia  School  of 
non-military  regime  (afifui.  .n  drill  i. 
iimii.taiii.d.  i«  ,xr.r..f.s.d  in  i|,r  l,r,, 
ii..nil.cr  «lii.  have  .-nliM.-.l  in  the  naii  ,„  , 
ll|;litin^'  f..ii-ii. 

JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS.  Headmaster 
Box  140,  Lake  Forest.  Ill 


^rhnol 


CH.\TTl'("K  boys  live  a  balanced  life  which  appeals  to 
'^  the  well  intentioneil  boy.  Trust  in  a  boy's  senM-  of 
honor  underlies  all  discipline.  ThorouRh  preparation  for 
(  oIleKe,  technical  schools  and  business.  Military  drill  and 
ili-cipline  under  I'.S.War  Department.  Reserve  Offlceri 
'I'rainintt  Corps,     All  athletics. 

.\  Church  (Episcopal)  s<-liooI.  Traditions  and  ideals  of 
fifty  years  foster  a  l>oy's  individuality.  Sihool  and  Sum- 
mer Cami)  on  a  unique  iilan.     Kor  cataloRUc  address 

C.  W.  NEWHALL,  A.B.,  Hcadmasler,  Drawtr  F.  Firkoll. 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Cornwall-Oil- Hudsofi.  Box  17,  Ne^v  York. 
FIFTY -SECOND    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open 
Country.    For  Boys  front  9  to  19. 

I.OC.VTION:  50  miles  from  New  \ork.  s  miles  from 
West  Point,  on  a  spur  ot  Storm  Kinv  Mountain.  000 
fi'i't  above  sea  level.  Healthful,  invigorating,  uniisu- 
all>  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 
WORK:  Preparation  for  (?olleK<?  or  Business  Life; 
recent  Kradnales  in  12  leadiiiK  coUeses.  Kach  boy 
sluilied  physically  and  mentally  to  increase  individual 
elhciencv.  Small  Classes:  A  teacher  for  every  6  t)oys. 
ATHLETICS:  Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities 
for  .'ill  sports,  under  siijKTvision,  hiking,  woods  life, 
swimming  ik>o1. 

I'ou  lire  invited  lo  come  anil  see  for 
vnitrself.  i'litiitoR  sent  on  ilppliintiou 

ALVAN    E.    DUERR,    Headmaster 


CASCADILLA 

Thoroiifili  preparation  for  college  or  business 
life.  Carefully  fhosen  ami  experienced  faculty. 
Small  (Masses,  (iymnasiiim,  athletic  field,  rec- 
reatir)u  building  on  Lake  Cayuga.  Congenial 
and  tleinocratic  atmosphere.  Enrollment  limited 
to  125.  C^atalogtie  on  request. 
W.  D.  Funkhouser,  Ph.D.,  Prin.,Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nkw  Vokk,    I  arrv  town -on- Hudson. 

Irving  School  for  Boys  t^  'l^-'^!:"::lii:^\^:::t 

"living"  country.  K.'nd  \  ear.  17  years  under  pre-ent  Head 
Master.  New  site  and  buildings  n>ii|  Prepares  for  all 
colleges  and  technical  scliools.  Individual  in-trnctioii. 
Athletic  field.     Swimming  Pool.     Cymnasinin. 

J.  M.  Kl'HMAN,  .\.M.,  Headmaster.    Box  905. 

MANLIUS    SCHOOLS 

For  fourteen  viars   r.inkeil  liy  tlie  War  Oepartmint  as  an 
"Honor  Sdiooi.*'    Preparation  for  college  and  business.    Sii- 
jierior  inilit.irx   iraining.      K.O.T.C.      Thorough  eipiipment. 
S-nd  for  booklet  an  1  information. 
Bri(.-Gen.    WM.    VERBECK,    Prcs.,      Box  70,  Mtnliui.  N.  Y. 

REPTON   SCHOOL  l^:^&^^,::;:i 

(  onrse  of  siiiily  from  Primary  to  end  of  the  First  and 
Sicoml  years  of  College  Preparatory  work.  Homelike 
almosphere.  Strict  individual  attention.  Moilerate  fees. 
No  extras,     .\ildrcss 

Hvadnmster,  Box  C-8,       Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y'. 

M.\ss  \i  Ml  "S1-.  I  IS,   Bosros.  5,pj  Bo>lstoii  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School. 

Rs|;iblisheil  i8j8.     Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACIH  SKITS     INSTITrTK    OK    TlCCHNf )L<)GY 
and  other  scicntilic  schools.     lOvery  teacher  a  speci.ilist. 
I'RANKI.IN    T.   Kt'Hr.   Pnncipal. 

Wilbraham  Academy 

l-'it-  for  life  .mil   for  college  work.     F'i\'e    brick    buil.lings, 
iniKlern   g\  mn.i-ium.     .\thii-tic    lield.  campus   ,inil    l.itm   of 
JSO  acies.     Kniollnient-    '>o  boys.     MiMlerate  rates. 
CiAVt.oRi>  W.'  I)ot'<;LASs.  Headmaster, 

Box  j«o.  Wilbraham,  M.iss. 

Williston  Seminary  for  Boys 

N'oiir  I  toy's  [>(-iM>i).(hl  V  (lirrrtiML  IClUrifnt  nia^trts.  \lilit.iry 
ti:iiniiiu.  Stiiiuilu- .iiitl  iircparatory  (U>p*irtnu>n(s.  5100.000 
rt-<iilrnt  I-  h.iU  Six  l.inldiuKs.  Atlili'tii'  lirlds.  781  h  xr.ir  oi't-ns 
StptrnilMi  Lower  School  in  -i-ijaratt*  iMitMtnv:  Hooklri. 
JOSEPH  H    SAWYER.  L  H.D..  Principal.  Eauthftinpton.  Maim. 

MOSES     BROWN     SCHOOL 

Upper  School      I  niiine  iii  old  lor  college  enti.ime  prep,ir,i- 

tioii  .in.l  lor  sill  lis- 111  gr.idn.iii's  in  lollrgc     .S|  lulio,  manual 

tr. lining,  .idiletics.  gs-inn.i-iiiin.  sw-immiug  istol 

Lower  School  -  S|H*cial    home  c.ire  .ind    ir, lining  of  >oiinger 

bo\  -       I  ;i,ideil  cl.i-sis.      (  Iiililoor  sports.      Cat.llog. 

SF  I  II  K    <;iFFOHI>.  Ph.D..  Principal.  ProvUlence.  R.L 

Holderness  School  for  Boys 

Five  buildings,  jo  ,u  res.  Prep.ires  for  Colleges  .md  Tech- 
nical St  liools.  K. inks  with  highest  grade  s.  luiols  of  New  ICng- 
l.iiid.  yet  by  re, isoii  of  endowment  the  tuition  is  iiumIi  rate. 
Misbrn  i;v  iiin.i-inin.  Sk.iiing.  All  w  inter -purl  -  ,ioili\e.ir. 
Kcv    LORIN  WEBSTER,  L  H  a,  Rector,        PLYMOUTH.  N.  H. 

RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY  for  Boys 

.\  llraiiili  of  ilie   It .iiulolpit - M iicoii   SvMeni.     Ii.ih.  Vni. 

1.  I     .(\iiwliiia        l.|.iil Ml    ...-I   »li«i.'««'        Tr.  1. .!...>    I..1  I  cll.-k-c   i.r 

Sc.rntiae>clM..ls.     MILITARY  TRAINING.    Ii>ninai.liini  ami 
Athlilic.       twr.'       ■-■Till  <i-!«»i..ii  ..J..  n»  S.fl.  ml.,  r  ITtli        A. I. Ires 
lllt.S.  L.  iHKLTOX,  A.M.,  IVInrlp.l,  H<ii   110,  Kronl  N».<al,  Va. 


PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Peddie  aims  to  bring  each  boy 
to  the  full  development  of  his 
abilit>-  and  to  prepari*  him  in- 
tellectually, morally,  spiritually 
and  ph\  sically  for  whatever 
task  may  Ix-  liis  in  the  great 
world  of  the  future. 
Pi-ddie  Institute  is  lil>erally  en- 
.lowed  and  conducted  without 
lli..ught..f  profit,  (iradustes  prepared  for  all  cUegM  l.j  c»r 
tifiratc  i.r  cxaminati.in.  PuWic  speaking  and  niunii-  Uu(lil 
willi..ut  extra  c.jst.  W-»rre  campus,  .swimminn  p.s'1.  diaiiH>Dil. 
gri.liri.n.  gymnasium.  I.ciwer  scIi.k.I  f,.r  U.ys  fri.m  II  \,<  14 
years.     .VlrJ  year.     9  miles  fr.  ni  I'riiirct-.n. 

WriU  for  hnokletj*  nnd  cnUilofj 

ROGER  W.  SWETUND,  LLD..  Headmaster.  Box  5P.  Hi«btstowi.  N.  J. 


Special 
Health  TesU 

Ev,  ry  IV.l.ti.-  B,.%  t« 
X^\vn  Uir  inoNt  ih.-r- 
ouKh  kind  uf  k  tvaJth 
examination.  Wrak- 
nesso!!  ar*-  ct>rr«ot»<l 
—special  abilitieii 
noted.  t'harta  arr 
sent  rrvularly  t  o 
parr  not.  Kojm  arr 
trained  to  crow 
phynically  aA  well  u 
menutty  at    Feddi*. 


WhenYbur  Boy  Goes  to 

Rutgers 


DREPAOaTOBV 


■ ^ 

He  will  live  in  nw  dorniiiories  splendidly  eguippetl.tu 
wliiih  the  Headmaster's  wife  adds  the  at  mospnere  of 
home,  and  where  an  able  Faculty  Hves  also,  to  give 
personal  attention  to  his  hours  of  study.  Music,  mili- 
tary drill,  and  athletics  are  a  few  of  many  distiiKt 
.-tdvantages.  Write  for  information,  stating  how  far 
advani'eil  \oiir  bo\  no\\-  is, 
WILUAM  P.  KELLY.  Headmasltr.  2 Collest  Kit..  Ntw  Bnaswick.  NJ. 


Princeton  Preparatory  School    'i,::^:.^^u. 

boys  over  14.     Rapid   progress.     Limitiil  number  of  pupiN 
(Oo)  and  freedom  from   rigid  class  organisation.     Excrllcni 
eipiipment  and  facilities.     Six-cial  attention  given  to  Atli- 
letics  and  moral  welfare.     44th  year. 
J.  B.  FINE,  Headmaster  Princeton.  New  Jerset 


ri  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  ■ 


rrrniiiikkiiiiiiiiHiiiMiiiititH 


SWARTHMORE  Preparatory  School 

A  school  foundeil  u|>ona  basisof  truesini-erity,  wvltetjuippoi 
and    patronized    by    families   of    the   Im-sI    class.    Bo)-a  arc 
moiildeil  for  highest  manluM>d  and  taught  the  true  meaninir 
of  a  useful  life.     .\  F'rieiids'  schi>oI   but   iMtronage  i«  i" 
sectarian.     Summer  session. 

Write  for  booklet.  'J  lie  X'isionofSutirllimore" 
A.  H.  TOMLINSON,  He»dm»»ter 
Dept.  114,  SWARTHMORE.  PA        11  miles  from  Phlladflphi. 
iiiiniiiiiiimiiiiiiiitiiimiiiiiiiiiiiniimiiiiiiii 


KISKIMINETAS  SPRINGS  SCHOOL  {;,'A* 

Pn-pares   for  college  or  technical  8<  hools.     High.  Iicaltliml 
location.    F'aciilty  of  experts.     Individual  attention.    Exlcii 
sivi- grounds,    (ioh  cinirse  and   tennis  courts.    Fo*»tlMill  »ti'T 
basi-ball  fields.    C.\mn.isiiiiii  with  swimming  issil.     .Adilri    . 
Dr.  .\.  \\  .  \\  ii.^oN.  JR  ,  President.  .Saltsliurg,  IVnna 

Mercersburg  Academy  ;nl!;;[a^v;;:Y'm::^i'uii^nl: 

lor  college  or  business.  T  micr  Christian  masters  from  tin 
gte.ii  universities.  Linated  in  the  Cumberland  Vallry.  I'l"' 
of  t'le  most  picluresiiue  spots  of  .\ineiica.  New  gynmasiiiin 
I'tqiiipment  modern.  Write  for  catalog.  .Addiess  Box  I'M 
William  M.inn  Irvine,  LL.D.,  H«admastcr.  M<>rc»r«burK,  P« 

The  Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School 

I'repares  for  any  college.  6  new  buildings.  Cott»«r  pl.ii" 
— bo\  s  .md  m.islcrs  liv«  together.  .Splendid  gymoasiun: 
and  .ithletic  lield.     Write  for  illiist rated  cat.llog. 

4117  Connecticut  .\ve.  (Suburbs).  Washington,  D.  C. 

SAINT  ALBANS,  ^•'^s?^•i^,^'l.'r'i,"o•:;'.''" 

J  miles  fioui  the  W  liitc  Hous...  College  preparatory,  tint 
iliKir  and  indoor  sports.  One  resident  master  to  ever>_tou 
boarding  pupils.  Bishop  of  Washington.  President  trf  !"• 
Boar.I  of  Trustees.  Write  for  des<-ripti\  c  catalog  and  vic\ 
book.     Wm,  H.  ClliKcii,  He.idm.ister,  W.ishiugton.  P.  < 

The  Massanutten  Military  Academj 

Box  8,  Woodstock.  Va. 

Preii.ir.ui.iv  S*  liool  lor  l.ovs.  I|e.,lihfiil  locilion,  beautili 
.Shell, indoah  N'.dley.  100  miles  from  Washington.  I'rcpai. 
for  college  and  business.  Music,  athletics.  Ncwjj.^." 
Oining  Hall  and  Dorinilorv.  Limited  to  100  boys.  Ji 
inclusive.     Address  MOW  Alll*  J.  BKXt  ll«KK,  A.M..  Mm<I«»H" 


SCJIOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


BOYS'    PREPARATORY    SCHOOLS     | 


Ml 


Pn*p;in"i  lor  'Hh<M>U  o!  hu-^inf^-*  ami  linancf.  :iKfi- 
dilturiit.  «Mi-ntitic  ami  ai-ailiiiiic  i-oIIcki--.  Practiial 
training  f"f  boy-  iiUi-iKliiiK  to  rnti-r  bu:-iiuss  or 
(arminK  on  Kraduatioii.  \cw  Kc»un<ifrs  Mall,  the 
laKt  woni  ini-<|uipiiu-nt  ami  iiiodrrii  (acilitii-*.  7  firo- 
proof  buililioK^.  (iyinnasium.  Atlil«-iii' fiflds.  Cin- 
dtT  track.  17S-a(n>  f.irni.  Manual  training  shops. 
5j.Soo.ooo  onclowiiunt.    J500  a  year.    Address 

N.   H.   BATCHELX>ER,  A.M.,   Headmaster 
Loomig  Institute,  Windsor,  Conn. 


I    RUMSEY     HALL 

<:orn»alI,  (U>nnc<:tlcut 

A  school  for  hoys   under  15. 
L.  R.  SANFORD.  Principal 

LODIS  H.  SCHUTTE.  M.A.,  Headmaster 

\1/L  I  ^  Offers  to  40  boys  all  the  a<lvantages  of 
W  neCler  ;,  stliool  in  the  coumrj-,-  with  small 
>  l.isses.  an  cnthusiasiic  corps  of  teachers,  and  a  course 
adaiitakli-  to  individual  needs.  All  sports.  Terms, 
5^>(>— J<>oo.  CataloK. 
ROYAL  A.  MOORE,  A.M..  Headmailer,  North  StoningtoD,  Conn. 

I         CO-EDUCATIONAL    SCHOOLS         I 


-—   ._.      ..     .      ,,-TrTr-...         -         •,  --.Sir,      " 


COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY.         A]^    1.     -uiil  v    <  ..niil.  I.      H.y 
i,  I....     C.ll.v   I.r..|.,.ri,li,.ii.     II.  u..l,..l.l  i.r.l  Km.-  Arts.  (.Mil 

•  ,,  ,1-ti  urid  -»iniii..i.K  l'....|      Sl>  Year  High  School  Course 
forGirl«.   Six  Year  Elementary  Course  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

(    .■  .1  ■  ii"'-    r-.nu.-H(  HhNK^    (Akk   ['►;ak.si'N.   rrirMrir'al, 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass.  {lH 

\iiuii(;  nun  an  I  yoiinv;  woinrn  lind  here  a  homelike  at- 
iiKVphrn-.  ihoroiiKh  and  ilHiii-nt  training  in  every  depart- 
ment ol  a  bro.til  culture,  a  loyal  and  lielptui  .school  spirit. 
I. itH-ral  endowment  |M-rmiis  lilM'ral  terms,  $325  — $400  per 
year.  Special  course  in  Uoniesiic  .Science. 
For  catalogue  and  information  address 

ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D..  Principal. 

New  Vokk.  \'.it<~  (O  .  I.akeniont.  Box  i.JT- 

^tarlcpv  ^Aininarv  "'■•""i'nl -i'lonSm-,  al.ake.  Real 
OiarKCy  seminary  ..,untr>.  imniU  have  room  and  air. 
Mo  :rrn  iil.int.  Km  lioih  mxi-..  i  1  \  rs.  an<l  upward.  Prepares 
l.ir  Ix-'t  I  .)lliv,i  ~  and  liu~in.~..  .\dvanced  courses  in  Art  and 
Music.  N.\'.  Stale  KeKint  s  St.inilards,  S-cure  rooms  early. 
Kates,  Ij25  to  I360.      .M.vktvn  Si'm.mhhbei.u,  LL.U.,  Pres. 


TECHNICAL     SCHOOLS 


Electrical  School. with  it  s  well-equipiwd 
-lioi's  nil)  l.il.i.r.itorits.  is  iM-culiarly  ((ualilied  to  give  a 
condensed  course  tii   ICIectrical 

Engineering 

I.v,t\  diiail  taiiulit.  .\>  tual  construction, 
installation,  tesiiiin.  ("oursc.  with  dii)lo- 
uia,  complete  _  ^^ 

In  One  Year 

2S  years'  reputation,  with  over  20ooyoung 
iii.-n  trained.    26th  year  oim-us  St-ptembi-r  2sth. 
S.-nd  for  new  catalogue.   108  Tacoma  Ave.,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 


mtf 


SCHOOLS    FOR    STAMMERERS 


STAMMER 

If  you  staniniiT  att.nd  no  ■^t.ininiirinn  school  till  \(iii  Kct 
my  biK  new  1-'K1-:K  l,.)ok  and  -i"<  i.d  rate.     L.iri;e-t  and  iiiujt 
suoccs.ful  s»ti,M.l  m  thf  u,>ild    lunni;  all  form-  ol  difective 
i|)ccch  by  adv.inccd  n.itiir.il  imtliod.      Write  today. 
Nortk-Wnieni  School  for  SUmmerfrs.  Inc.,  2324  Grand  A»e.,  Milwaiikct.  Wij. 


STAMMERING 

M>  Irtatmrnt  r.'.n,-hi's  tl.i-  min.l  nnil  n.T\.Mis  .\.r,  ni  ,  « .  II  i  li  ,  ,,..  ,  .-h 
'  tlMTOsuItnf  many  >«.ars*!4p<*oiHi  study  .^n^l  f\(.',-.r,.  ..,,.',.,.  |  .  .'.  |„  . 
li-H'llUilirji'IjL'"^'  lastinif  nn.l  sati«farl..rv  Mypersonal  instructioii 
and  Interest  shows  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it:  learn  by  doine 
(  an.>rwri>.-f,.r"yu,.9ti.>nsan,IATi..w,rs  AU,utStamrM,-nr„r  ■  ilh>.''ir 
KRANK  i.  HRYA>  r.  M.l>.,  IVInrli.al.  iC  St  W„t  lOlh  .-Mrrre.  .>.-»  York 


MISCELLAN  EOUS 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 
UtbYear      U- of  C.  (Div.R)Chicu»,ni.    u 


in  addition   to  Tesident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correipondence. 
For    detailed     in- 
formation address 


BOYS'     MILITARY      SCHOOLS 


Blackstone    Military   Academy 


iQ  a  a  a  B  B,!i 
faaa  a  B  a  : 


Blackstone.  Virginia 

.\  home  school  for  tjoys  in  healthful  Piedmont  section  of  Virsinia.  New 
moflern  building.  -Ml  students  under  teachers'  personal  supervision, 
ith  an  average  of  twelve  students  to  a  class.  Military  and  Academic 
Departments.  Graduates  admitted  to  leading  universities 
witii'.ut  <'.\nriiinati<.n.  Also  full  (■"iniin'rrial  rcuirsi-s.  tparhini; 
sten  i-'rapliv  and  up-t'-<latp  liusine.^s  iTietliocls.  On  VVfSt  Point 
iir.i.   lit,.!  ii-t     r    r  .  r.t.Tl.  ^-  ai'lr.  -      Col.  V.  S.  l,I<;ON.  I'rrvidt-nl 


The  rjtadeli :  llSi-Ms^fS 


Founded  1842  ^^^^  CHARLESTON,  S.C 

■■|)istini!Uisln-.l  Milit  ir.-  ColleKe"  —  ratin?  by  War 
I>e|>arinunt.  ICiiKinei-rin'.;,  scieiititic  and  liberal 
arts  cours<-s.  Ic.ulim;  to  B ..-i.  and  C.E.  degrees. 

Military   work  specially  designe.!  for  war  prepa- 
ration. Over  200  recent  graJ  jates  are  officers  in  the 
military   and    naval  services.       Minimum    age  for 
admission,  16  ve-irs.     For  catalog,  address 
COL.  6.  J.  BOND,  Sup«rintertdent 


Kentucky    Military    Institute 

Incorporated 

Lyndon,  Kentucky 

The  School  with  a  Winter  Home  in  Florida.  73rd 
year.  Honor  School.  War  Department's  highest 
rating,  four  years.  No  other  southern  school  so  highly 
honored.  R.O.T.C.  Waiting  list.  Address  Command- 
ing Officer  for  catalog. 


PORTER  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


Kstablislied   in    1867.    A   national    scliool. 
2J4   boys  from    2S    states    and    4    foreign 
countries,    fnit  R.O.T.C    Military  science 
taught  by  I'.  .S.  .Army  officer.    Thorough 
preparation    for    college    or    business. 
Boys  are  developed   through  iiitiniuti- 
tutoring    system.       I'nusually    liberal 
terms.  A  broader  preparation  thantlie 
public  school  can  give.     Catalog. 
REV.  WALTER   MITCHELL,   D.D. 
Box  L,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


ViKGI.MA,  Waynesboro. 

F*    I  1  1kJI*1*i       ^      C     L         1    Prepares    for    universities 

ishburne  Military  school  and  business  i.fe.    Per. 

sonal  attention.  Rcsultful  military  training.  ;i9th  .vear.  New  SKd.ODO 
fireriroof  equipment.  Diploma  admits  to  all  eolleKes.  Rat*'s  J;40l). 
Sprin»f  encampment  near  famous  caverns  at  <irottx>es  for  all  students. 
C'ataloKue.     .Major  MoR<;AN  H.  HniGINS.  Princ'ipal.  Box  404. 

TENNESSEE   MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

School  with  national  patronage.  Hajipiest  and  tinest  boys 
in  the  land.  rrei)ares  forcolk^ge  or  business.  Brick  build- 
ings. Full  equipmt^it.  Flat  rate  IsS.?  cover.s  all  expenses. 
For  catalog  address  T.  M.  I..  Box  po.  Sv.'eetwater.  T.^nn. 

WENONAH  fcTorjy 

\\  here  character,  manliness  and  honor  will  bi'  developed 
in  your  boy  through  the  Military  SysU-m.  He  will  be  taught 
h(rw  to  study,  how  to  learn.  Twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
The  usual  .Vcademic.  .S|>ecial  and  Business  Courses  and 
.Athletics.  A  catalog  for  the  parent  and  for  the  boy  a  book 
of  views  of  Military  and  .\thletic  life  at  Wenonah  mailed  on 
retiuest. 

Dr.  Chsrlea  H.  Lorence,  Pres.,  Major  Clayton  A.  Snyder,  Sapt« 
Box  402,  Wenonah,  New  Jersey 

Nkw  Jkkskv,  Borden  to  wn-on-tlie-nela  ware. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute  r'auonff,";  cXge 

or  business.     Efficient  faculty,  small  classes,  individual  at- 
tention.     Boys   taught  hmv   to  stu<ly.       Military    training. 
Sui)ervi-e<]  .\thletics.     3.1th  year.     Kor  catalogue,  address 
Col.  T.  I).  L.VNDON.  I'tincipal  and  Commandant. 

MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Lexington,  Mo.  Dcsitrnated  one  of  the  ten  "Honor  ScIiooIh"  of  U.  S. 
by  V/ar  Ut'partnient.  Junior  ami  S<*ni(»r  Divisions  R.  <).  T.  ('.  Prepare.** 
for  collftfc  or  for  life.  43  mitt-a  from  Kansas  City.  For  information  or 
catuloK  i*d<)rHKs 

(Of,.  S.  SKI.LKRS.   1H13    HaRhington  .4ve..   I.oxinetnn,  Mo. 

Hitchcock    Military   Academy    lUi^^iift 

18  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Hi^ul^e^(^Ll.■  location.  H.altbful 
cl.inat..  All-year-n.nud  out.l.n.r  life.  S|ilendi<i  eipiipnient — ex- 
perieiie.d  instructors.  .School  fully  accredited.  Accoriled  hischest 
rank  by  U.  S.  War  Department .  Separate  r.Mun  for  every  boy.  All 
btliletics,  t'yiiniasiuiii.     41st  year  opens  August. 

K  .1  .■atal..s  write  REX  D.  SHERER,  Pres. 


WENTWORTH 


MI  S  CELLANE  OUS 


AT  HOME 

.earn^° 

Harvey  Sutherland 


SING 


Sen<i  2-rent  Stainj) 
for  Helpiul  Bookl.  t. 
"The  \'oice  Ma<le 
Beautiful." 

1832  49th  street.  Brooldyn.  N.  Y. 


LANGUAGES  enHlSl^ik^ 


ON     AL.I_     PMONOGRAPMS 


■•l.^k«    l/«-arciEf  »  tun-  — mnl    a.s    ea->.   '      <} 

r^l'-»t   the   cuTT'ct  ft-'c^nt    and      pror.ureiaiii.n     until    you 

kDOw  it.      Family  and    frie&ds  enjoy    language  eludy   by   the 

LANGUAGC-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  LIngulstry 

Used  »nd  rrcotumrcded  by  educators  in  U.ding  ooHefts. 
P.  M.  C.  Frtoch  Milltarr  Convcrsalioii.  with  records 
for  SoMicri.      Writ*  for  Booklet  tod  Free  Tri»l  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
902  Putnam  Bldg.    2  W.  4Sth  Street,  N.V. 


EPISCOPAL  THE  AMERICAN   RUGBY 

YOUR  BOY  WILL 

BROADEN  HIS  SHOULDERS 
BROADEN  HIS  MIND  AND 
BROADEN  HIS  OUTLOOK 

if  you  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  six  weeks 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
July  6— August  17 
Organized  daily  study  is  maintained  for  short 

morning  i)eriod.    .Afternoons  devoted  to  athletics, 

boating,  -dimming,  fishing,  baseball,  tennis,  trap 

sliooliim,  hiking,  etc.     Real  camp  lite.     Intensive 

in-lruction  in  tlie  School  of  the  Soldier,  School  <jf 

the  .Squad,  School  of  the  Company 

an  i  Trench  Warfare.     Course  fits 

onj  to  enter   R.  O.  T.  C.  and  puts 

hon  in  line    for  a  non  com- 
mission and  possibly  a  i-oiii- 

mission     in     the     National       4 

Service.       For    particul.irs 

address 

St.  John's  Military  Academy 
Box  12  E,  Delafield 
Waukesha  Co. 
^     Wisconsin 


r-  t 


f^% 


Wail  Scalmtf 


WENTWORTH 

43  miles  from  Kansas  City 

The  Pioneei-  Military 

School    in    Missouri 

Riuer  Valley  and  one  of  the  10  Honor 

Schools  of  the  U.  S.  War  Department. 

Wentworth  boys  study  well  because 
their  daily  life  is  interesting — satisfy- 
itig.  Wentworth  believes  in  boys 
*'doing  things."  Teachers  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  boy  ideals  and  are  the 
boys  comrades  in  daily  life.  Individual 
instruction.  Graduates  are  admitted 
without  examir%ation  to  leading  r<}I- 
leges  and  universities.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool.  Two  large  athletic 
fields.  Junior  and  Senior  units  R.  O. 
T.  C.    Address 

COL.    S.    SELLERS 
1«13  H'a>hlng-lon  .ive„        LK.M.NOTO.N,  MO. 


HEEKSKILL  ACADEMY 

W^  Founded  1833       86  th  Year      Military  since  180  T 

I  Junior  School,  8  to  13,  separate  build- 
*•  ing.  Upper  School  prepeu-es  for  College 
and  Business.  New  buildings.  Address 
J.C.Bucher,A.M.,orC.A.Robinson,Ph.D.,Prins. 
Peekskill-on-the-Hudson,  New  York 


New   Mexico    Military    Institute 

A  state-owned  scliool,  located   in  a  high,  dry  climate. 
For  information,  address 

Colonel  JAS.  WILLSON,  Superintendent,  Box  L. 
Roswell,  New  Mexico 

KFMPFR      MILITARY    SCHOOL 

^■"■-'^•*'''    *-•**■       Highest   standard    as    "prei.' 
school.      Highest   rating   by   War   Department.     New 
Jt5o,ooo  fir(  proof  barracks.  .Vll  athletics.  Tuition  ?6oo. 
For  catalog  address. 
Supt.,  COL  T.A.JOHNSTON,  TOSThircl  St.,  Boonville,  Mis«ouri 

Military    ! 
Academy 


rS^-- 


Its  instruction  corps  commanded  by  olfi- 
crs  of  experience  and  liberal  judgment. 
Culver  gives  to  its  students  discipline  and 
drill,  education  and  culture,  "fire  enough 
and  earth  enough." 
Its  courses  combine 
the  military  and 
academic.  Make 
application  ncnv  for 
1919-1920  session. 

Write  for  catalog. 

.4  ddress 

TheExecntiveOfBcerj 

Colver,  Indiana 


(0>i  Liikr 
Mnxin- 
kuckee) 


'^.\ 
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SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITIES 


The  .University  Trains 
for  Higher  Positions 

The  world  (leniands  leadership.  The  man 
or  woman  who  knows  i.-i  the  one  who  is  promoted. 
A  generation  aK<>  leading  positions  were  filled  by 
those  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  Now  these 
positions  are  held  by  those  of  university  training. 

What  the  world  needs  most  is  brains — 
Uained  brains.  Brains  that  can  mobilize  labor 
to  greater  productiveness,  capital  to  greater 
usefulness,  and  humanity  to  greater  efficiency 
is  the  supreme  need  of  this  countrj-  today. 

The  high  places  are  for  those  who  are 

efficient — the  result  of  trainina.  not  inspiration. 
This  is  the  age  of  op[X)rtunity,  in  which  men 
and  women  share  equally  as  never  before. 
The  UNIVERSITY  OF  MASS.\CIIUSETTS— 
non-sectarian  and  co-educational — is  a  broad 
school,  a  practical  school,  a  useful  school,  and  a 
democratic  school. 

It  continues  the  education  of  the  high  .school 
student  tlirougli  the  preparatory  school,  the  college 
of  arts  an  1  science  and  the  profes-sional.  technical, 
and  vocational  schools  of  the  university  without 
the  usual  loss  of  time  incident  to  false  starts,  repe- 
tition and  duplication  of  studies.  It  does  this  at  a 
normal  cost. 

Be  one  of  those  sharing  the  larger  opportunities 
of  the  university  trained  man  or  woman.  When 
writing  forcatalOR  state  profession  of  vocation  in 
whjch  you  are  interested.     Address 

JOHN   HALL  SMITH,  Secretary 
657  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

University  of  Massachusetts 

BOSTON 


PROFESSIONAL  AND   VOCATIONAL 


Russell  Sage  College 

Foacded  by  Mrs.    RusspII  Saee  in   connection 
with  Emma  Willard  School 

A    School  of   Practical  Arts 

Designed  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  partic- 
nlarly  on  vocational  anl  nrofcssional  lines.  Secre- 
tarial Work,  HoiiseliolJ  Economics  and  Industrial 
.Arts.  B.A.  .in  I  US.  degrees.  Special  students 
ailmitte<l.  A<ldresH  Secretary, 
RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE,  TKOT,  N.  Y. 


American  College  of  Physical  Education 

Accrfdtted.  ('..-iiliKuti.'n.'il.  2yi';ir  N..riiial  (-■.ins.-  dnichiat.' 
pla.'mc  liuro.iii.  Our  (,'r.itlimt.  s  nrr>  fUliii?  ri-sponsibh*  p"situ>ns 
lit  attruciivf  snlnrics,  as  Plty!*i>-:it  Pireptois.  Pl:i,v<:ioiiiul  Siiprr- 
vis'TS,  Athletic  CViorhes.  in  iiiiivrrsitii-s,  colli-gcs.  pultlic  schnols, 
IKirks.  playin. mills,  nnil  in  Y.  M  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work. 
Sirr.ng  fiiculty.  TIiiiioukIi  trainintE  in  atlileiic  earn*'*.  «*Bth4nic 
and  folk  dnnrin;.  Unusual  rqnipnicnt.  Gyniii.isiiiui.  Su-ininiiti; 
prkd.  Oitldtor  athlntirs.  AVnnion's  dot-mit'try.  ('mIIo-.t  It'nii 
..|i,-ns  S>  pt.  24-  SiimmiT  iirhool  for  dlrortom  and  (oarhorit 
Jiini-  2S — «iii:ii«(  «.  Wril.  f.rcitiil  •,•  n  .w.  Acl.lr.s9 
The  Collette.  Drpt.-JI.  4  200  Orund  Blvd.,  C:hicatto,  III. 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Established  1866.  Thn  e  year^' i  Dursi'.  (ullrgc  prepara- 
tion desired.  I  he  <  urri<  ulniii  im  liiihs  syslenialic  study  of 
the  tlii-olo<ical  writings  of  Kmanuel  Swedenhorg  and  spirit- 
ual interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Courses  hy  torrc- 
Kpondence  wln-n  desire*!. 

For  cataloLini- an.l  iiitdrni.ilioti.  .iil.jri-s't 

Wii.i.IAM   I..   WOKCISIKR,   President 


LIBRARY  SCHOOL  of  tKe 
NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


I'.ut. 


lor   lihi.iiv  work    ia    all    parts  (.f    Kniiiil    Stales, 
ex.itniii.it  Kill-.  .Innr  H,     I-iir  ('iriiil.ir  .iddrr^^ 

E.  J.  REECE,  476  Fifth  Avnnuo,  New  York. 


Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

SUMMER    SESSION 

July  First  lo  August  Ninth 

Home  Economics,  Physic.il  Rdiiralion  (pre- 
IKirinK  teachers  to  meet  the  New  York  Stale 
refiuiremenls).  Secretarial  Studies,  l'"ine  Arts, 
Music,  LauKuaKes  and  (General  Studies. 
For  catalogue  of  rcKular  or  Humincr  sessions 
Address  the  Keuistrar, 

Saratoga  Springs.  Neiv  York 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 


Rochester  Athenaeum  and 
Mechanics  Institute 


Rocm  sri  H 


54th  YEAR 

Indaitrial  Art>,  Houte- 
hold  Arts,  Applied  Arti 

TSJOK.MAL  an.i  pr.  f.-s- 
^  bi'.lial  traiuint;  f-'f 
men  ond  w..n»fii  Tlirpo 
and  <  nt  -year  curst-s  all 
d^-partiiients.  Special 
t\v.  .-year  c.'iirse  f'.r  men 
in  Mechanics,  Klectric- 
iiy,  ('lienii!>i,iy.  On.- 
year  Draftsmaii'sCourse. 


School  of  Applied  Art:  p^ 


Hi'vlcr  M.'iiKirial  liiiiM- 
ing,  especially  desiK'ne'l 
f'.r,  and  a<l.-ipt'd  t.<  tlie 
finest  type  of  art  work. 
liistructi.in  hy  pn.fi-s- 
si'.nal  Artistj.  Desi'.;ners. 
and  Craftsmen.  Threo- 
yc-ir  courses  in  N.-i-nial 
Aliplicd  an. I  Kiiic  Art. 
V  -nitnercial  Illustration, 
Design.  Interior  Pec. -ra- 
tion. Painting.  Two-year 
course  in  Ardiitecturo. 
One-year  courses  in  flay 
M'.delini:  and  Pottery. 
Metal  Work  and  Jewelry. 


CL.W    MOUtLLNc    tKO.M    l.li-h. 


Writr  for  lUutlraUd  BulUtins.    Slate  Courte  Desired. 
Rochesler  Alhenaeum  &  Mechanics  Instihite,  DepL  D,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


S1'IC(M.\L  SUMMER  TERM 

Morse    School     of    Expression 

Advanced  Educational  Methods.  \'oice.  Diction,  Phys- 
ical Training,  Dramatic  .\rt.  I'aijeantry.  Send  for 
booklet.  Musical  Art  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of   Fine  Arts  Summer  School 

The  Oldest  .\rt  School  In  .\iTierica 

Open-air  instruction.  Beautiful  and  Historic  Scenery. 
Swimming.  Tennis,  etc.  Board  (including  tuition)  $7-50 
per  week  up.  OPEN'  NOW.  .Students  not  .accepted  less  than 
one  week.  Onl-,-  qo  miiuites  from  Philadelphia.  For  catalogue 
address  Res.  Mgr.,  1).  Roy  Miller.  BoxC.  Chester  Springs, Pa. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 

Special  arlvantaKt"^  for  those  who  look  forward  to  concert  or 
educational  work.  All  instruments,  vocal,  dramatic  art.  etc. 
Graduates  filling  highest  places  available  in  America.  Cata- 
log. Distinguished  faculty.     Addre^s 

The  Regisik.vr,  5  De  Witt  Park.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

WILSON-GREENE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Enlorsed  by  world's  leading  musicians.  X'oice.  piano, 
violin.  harmon>-.  grand  opera,  accompan>-ing.  Concerts  by 
world-renowned  arti-^ts. 

THOS.  EVANS  GREENE,  Mrs.  WILSON-GREENE.  Principals 
2601-2647  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harvard  Dental  School 

A  Department  of  Harvard   University 

Modern  buildings  and  e(.iuir)ment.     Degree  of  D.M.D.    Cer- 
tificates from  recognized  preparatory  schools  accejited.  Kail 
term  opens  ,Septembi-r.  1918.     Catalog. 
EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  D.M.O.,  Dean,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Sargent  School  '£^^^"0"' 

I'^stablLshed  1881. 

Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT,  Cambrldfie,  Mass. 

STUDY    MEDICINE 

Opportunities   in   medicine  never   more    attractive.       Ideal 
preparation  for  military  or  civil  life.      Homoeopatliic  gra<l- 
iiates  in  great  demand.    Sj-nd  for  catalogue  G. 
New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  and  Flower  Hospital 
460  tast  64th  Street,  New  York  City 

LEARN    MECHANICAL   DENTISTRY 

W'l-  have  all  in-i-ient  ih-in.ind  lor  men;  highest  wages  paid; 
<-o[iil>ei(-nt  SI  liiiol  oi  iiii-<  h.inii-.d  dentistry;  ellicient  system 
of  teaching;  indiviilu.il  iiisti  uctionon  practical  work;  t;iught 
thoroughly  in  .)  lo  i.>  mouths;  day  or  evi-ning;  easy  terms; 
highest  references.  Write  for  Catalogue  H. 

H.  A.  McCARRIE,  Principal,  Nallonal  School  of  Mechanical  Dtnlislry 
SOG  S.  Wahasti  Avenue.  ChicaKo 


The    Summer    Camp 

I         For  Boys  and  Girls 

IF  YOU  ARE   planning  to 
spend  your  vacation  in  a 
j  camp  this  summer,  now  is  the 
j  time  to  investigate  some  of  the 
excellent  camps  located  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

Descriptive  announcements 
of  leading  camps  for  boys 
and  girls  appear  regularly  in 


TheJiterdT^Digest 


J 


SUMMER     SCHOOLS  1 


THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Afford*  opportanity  for  initrDclioo  on  the  ume  buu 
as  daring   the   other   quartert   of   the   academic  ^tar 

The  undergraduate  colleges,  the  graduate  schools,  and 
the  professional  schools  provide  courses  in  .Arts,  Liter- 
ature, Science,  Commerce  and  Administration, 
Law,  Medicine,  Education,  and  Divinity.  Insttuc" 
tion  i.s  given  hy  regular  memlwrs  of  the  Iniversily  staff, 
which  is  augmented  in  the  summer  by  appointment  of 
professors  and  instructors  from  other  instituiionj. 

Special  War  Courses 

Military  Science,  Food  Conservation,  Spoken  Frcack,  He. 

SUMMER    OU.^RTEIt,  1918:  First  Term  June 
17— July  24;    Second  Term  July  25 — AugUM  M 


.\  detailetl  announcement  will  be  sent  ii[K>n  applica- 
tion to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties.  THE  UNIVER- 
Sl'l'Y  OF  CHICAGO,  Chicago,  lilinois 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  li^^l.l'ii 

Training  for  Patriotic  Service 

On  the  Beautiful  Hudson  June  12 — Aag.  7 

The  Oovernment  needs  trained  women.  Ourcouripi 
qualify  for  pr.actical  work  in  most  imi>ortant  brancliee 
open  to  uomen.  Secretarial  and  Banking.  Citizenship 
and  w  idc  range  of  Social  Service,  .-\iitomobile  and  motor 
boat  operation  and  repair.  Domestic  Scienc^T  Red 
Cross  with  Hospital  Experience, 
etc.  Every  opportunity  fordelight- 


ful  vacation  —  Sw-iniming, 
Horseback  Riding,  Military 
Drill. 

For  Booklet  J,  address 

Secretary 

MISS   MASON'S 

SUMMER   SCHOOL 

Tarrytown-on-the-HndsoD 

New  York 


•  TheCasUt 


Summer  Tutoring  School  for  Girls 

preparation  for  college  examinations.    French  conversation. 
Horsef>ack    tiding,    swimming,    tennis,    golf.       Bcoklrt   ozi 
application  to  Miss  Makv  Lot  ise  M.\rot.  I'rincipcl. 
MISS  HOWE  &  MISS  MAROT'S  SCHOOL,      Thompson,  Conn 


SUMMER     CAMPS 


PERSONALITV 

CAMP 

FOR  GIRLS 


SEA  PINES 

Brewster,  Mass.  Cape  Cod  Bay 

fnilci-    the    .tuspifos    III 

.SEA  riM-:.s  i-Kii«.o\u.iiv  siiioui,  kok  Gii«i.< 

Kev.  1  huniai  IllrkCurd,  A. Si..  I'oundrr. 
On  the  loo-.aerc  estate  of  the  Sea  Pines  Personality 
School,  tooo  feet  of  shore  front.  .Abund.-ime  of 
resinous  pines.  Attractive  bungalovs-s;  cabins  and 
tents.  Breezy,  new  dining  pavilion  ovcilooking  the 
sea.  Safe  boating  and  swimming,  hports  Horse- 
back riding.  Esthetic  dancing.  Handiciaits.  Cor- 
rective gymnastics.  Eipcrlenc«;d  Sea  Pines 
Teachers.  Tutoring  if  desired.  Excellent  advan- 
tages in  Art  and  Music.  Special  attention  given  lo 
physical  and  mental  hygiene.  .Six  weeks  of  whole- 
some and  ennobling  outdoor  life.  Special  airanfe- 
ntents  for  longer  season.    .-Vdtltess 

MISS   FAITH    BICKFORD 

MISS   ADDIE    BICKFORD 

Brewster,  Mass.  Boi  B 


WYNONA 

CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

Dl-nia.OPS  body  and  uiin.l. 
Situated  in  heart  of  beau- 
tiful pine  grove.  Overlooks 
scenic  mountain  lake.  Health- 
ful outdoor  life.  Numerous 
enjoyable  camp  activities — 
horseback  riding,  canoeing, 
swimming,  tennis,  golf.  Ide.ll 
in  loor  living  with  all  the  com- 
loti-  ol  lunne  ■ — elivtric  light, 
iiiiiniiiu  w.iler,  shower  baths, 
lustic  -.leeping  bungalows.  Ref- 
erences required.  For  descriptive 
booklet  write 

THE    DIRECTOR 

277  SUMMER  ST.,  FITCHBURC.  MASS. 


/^I  T  A  TVICIT'T'    THE  CAPE  COD  CAMP  FOR  0IKL8 
\J^%^  J^l^tjMli  M.      l-;>.ial)li-hed    loo.s     SwimmtHf.  <"■ 


•t.wiin.    s.idiuf 
Hpoits.  paKi-.tntr\.  1 
and  e<piipment.    W 


millions.  f\{x-rt  instruilioH;  lanil 
i-li.ick  riding.  Exceptional  location 
lime  activities.    .Separate  camp  for 


and  equipment.  War  lime  activities.  .Scparat 
little  girls.  Ihiusual  results  in  health  and  vigor. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hammatt,  Box  4.  South  Orlcant.  M«M 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


11 


SUMMER     CAMPS 


9Rc  Tela-Wauket  Camps 


0/lJuii,'ir 


Senior  and  Junior  caiii|>^  lor  girls,  8  to  20,  Ko.xbury.  \  t. 
Tela-Waukfl  has  bei-omc  famous  as  "ihi-  t-anip  with 
\\X)ndi-rful  saddle  hor^-s"  and  lor  its  trci'  ridiiiK  and  in- 
struction. The  camp  is  a  200-acru  ijlaytsrouiid  in  the 
heart  of  the  Green  Mountains  witli  athletic  fields,  clay 
tennis  courts,  sle«-pint{  bungaJows  and  a  private  pond 
(or  swimming  and  water  sixjrts.  Ask  for  Ixxjklel — see 
the  many  pictures — read  how  our  cami>crs  explored  a 
new  mountain.  No  inexperienced  councillors  employed. 
Address 

MR.  &  MRS.  C.  A.  ROYS.  10  Bowdoin St.,  Cambridge.  Mau. 


SARGENT     CAMPS 

FOR  GIRLS 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT,  President 
nhntrated  Catalog. Secretary.  Cambridge,  Masg. 

Wyonegonic  Camps  for  Girls 


Moose   POND 


Seventeenth  Season 


CAPE  COD 


Camp  Wachusett 


MOOSE  POND 


Eleventh  Season 


Three  xeparate  camps  (anes  8  to  Ji). 
Kur  IMustrate<l  Booklet  address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  (..  K.  C;OBB, .».?  Main  St.,  Denmark. Maine 

CAMP  ALLEGRO  g^R^ 

Silver  Lake,  New  Hampshire 

Accf«!>il>le,  but  in  In  luiilul  and  m'<  luded  location. 
Land  and  water  sports.     .Mountain  climbing. 
Muaic.     Dramatics.     Red  Tross  Branch. 
Moderate  fee      Kor  illustiated  booklet,  address 
Mr«.  Blanche  Car?»('nB,  523  Washington  St..  Brookline,  Mass. 

CAMP  WINNAHKEE  '''* l,l^tk^^^SA^p\S!S'^ 

Wliert!  Kirls  »iij"jr  a  tlioroiiehlv  liai>py  suiiiniei — Bwiuiiiiiut;,  caiio.!- 
Ini;,  fldiing,  hiking,  Iraiiii.  'lanriug  and  •in^-iiig  ar'iintl  tlie  caiiiji 
flr»:  arta  and  cmfu;  h»»kotry.  vie.  Klmt  .tld  and  Ked  Onus  Work. 
Tenia  and  UrK^  tHiDgalnw;  all  iiiiproveint>iita.  Uood  ('oiiipanions — 
U.-d  t'ar( — <l.«i.l  Food — (j.'ocl  Health — G.k.<1  Fun.  References  re- 
quired.   lUuslrated  booklet. 

WhlH.  Brown.  PrtsidenI  BtrlitltylrYingSchool.313  West  83rd  St., NewYork 

CAMP  FARWELL  FOR  GIRLS  ;!;Ve'T^'VI;.! 

pines.  8  miles  from  W.'lls  River.  Tints  .-ind  bungalows 
electricall>-  lighted.  Swiminin^.  boating,  horseback  riding. 
I )utdoor  sports.     Crafts.   Red  Cross,  Tutoring. 

.\ddrc»«  Miss  ROS.ALIK  I'.  SANUKRLIN 
3»I8  27th  Street.  N.  \\  .. Washington,  D.  C. 

Woods  Island  Camp-  for  Girls 

(•reat  Ba<  k  Hay.  L.ike  Chaiiiplain.  Central  bungalow. 
S<-parate  sleeping  cottages.  Motor  boats.  Sandy  beaches. 
I  )utdoor  aportx.  Domestic  science.  Handicraft.  First  aid, 
etc.     Send  for  souvenir  lH>ok.     Woods  IslamI  Camp. 

P.M'L  W.  TMAYKR.   Supervisor,    St.  .Mbans,  Vt. 

MrN.  Norman  White's 

CAMP   FOR   GIRLS 

Orleans.  Mass. 

A  S*»aj*l'l»' Camp  in  tJn- i»inrM.     All  nlea.siirps  of  life  by  the  sea.     Out- 
d«ior  Ml<-*-pinK  :n  Wfll-oruUTteii  fabins.     Limit4.'d  to  30  ifirls,  from  8  to 
in.    Kor  interview  anil  information,  address 
Mrs.  Norman  Wumt,  Union  S<'ttlement,  237  J^ast  lU4th  .Street,  N.Y.C. 


— Naomi  Lake. 

HHXi  lei't  al>ove  sea  in  tiiui-ladi-n  air  of  IVxono  Mountains. 
Four  hours  fiom  .\'ew  York  and  I'hiladelphia.  Bungalows 
and  tents  on  sunny  hill.  Experienced  I'ouncilors.  Tennis, 
basket-ball,  canoeing,  "hikes"- — all  outdoor  sports.  Handi- 
rraftfl,  irardriiinK  Htst  Cr, ^g  Work.  Tiitorini:  if  d<-sired.  Tthi^^ason. 
I'rnn.,  i'hilartrlpbla.  IliH.  <rhool  lane.  }li<i  KLi.M'HK  D.  PKICF. 

CAMP  KATAHDIN  for  Boys  ]^::::^^^,^^ 

woods,  on  thr  riviTs  arid  l.iki-^  of  Maine.  I'laying  and  ath- 
letic tields.  Horseback  riding  and  military  drill  under  the 
direction  of  a  West  I'nintir  Mountain  trips.  I^jg  cabins 
and  tents.  CKoRtiK  K  V\K\\.  B  S.  R.M.l'H  K.  BE.XRCK, 
A.M..  I'owilir   I'uuu  Si  liool.  Uu.xlmr\.  M.i— . 

CAMP  POK-O'-MOONSHINE  FOR  BOYS 

Adirondacks.     Ijtli  Sas4)n.    i8  Masters.   Iio  Boys  (8-17). 

Two  hours  of  intellectual  work  daily. 

Charges  absolutely  inclusive. 

Only  2'i  miles  from  raiload,  yet  in  wilds  of  mountains. 

.\ddress  Dr.  C.  .\.  Robinson,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

SOUTH  POND  CABINS  r:.',rn".oTo':';i?s!;,:^: 

1  lie  iHTsonul  nulls  ul  L. 11  li  boy  are  lanlully  studied  and 
his  activities  adapted  to  his  needs.  Om- counsellor  to  four 
boys.  Scouting,  drill,  nature  study,  outdoor  sports.  Camp 
mother,    nth  season.  Rollis  M.  C,.\li..xciiek  A  M 

(Harvard  •o<'i).  Miililli-  x  S<  liool.  Comoid.  Mass. 

Thorn  MtJutoring  School  ""/^crZ.'n.^.'^ 

Altitude  1600  ft.  Big  log  cabin.  -Ml  outdoor  sports.  Moun- 
tain climbing,  woodcraft  and  expert  tutoring,  p'rench  and 
Spanish  conversation.  .\  uniiiue  combination  of  play  and 
study.        ti.  A.  BCSHEE.  A.B.,  B.D.,  I3irector, 

South  Byfield,  Mass. 


FOR     BOYS 
LAKE    ASOUAM, 

lloldFrne>N,  N.  II.     Sixteenth   season,  7    buildings.     Boating, 
canoeing,  swimming,  fishing,  water  and  land  sports.  Music 
games  and  a  good  time  every  night.    Tutoring  if  desired! 
No  tents.     Fishkr  huts.     Booklet. 
Rev.  LOIIIM  «  KIISTI  n.  I..  II.  D..  llold.rne,s  School.  VU  moulh.  .\.  H. 


Winona  Camps  for  Boys 


Ethan  Allen 


Training  Camp 

Krig.-Geii.  Willitim  \',-rh,ik.  Siipt., 
Mdtilius,  X.  y. 

Beautifully  located  on  North  Hero  Island, 
in  the  pictiiiesque  upjier  leaches  of  Lake 
Chainplain,alM)Ut  twenty  miles  from  Platl>- 
burg.  It  combines  a  most  complete  mili- 
tary, physical  and  intellectual  training 
with  exceptional  facilities  lor  a  delightful 
^miinier  vacaiiiin.  The  ho\s  are  carefully 
lii>iisi-(l  and  well  fed  and  eiijoj  the  benefits 
of  an  outdiKjr  life  without  any  inconven- 
ience or  discomfort.  Regular  U.  S.  .\rmy 
rifles  and  etiuipment  used.     Catalogue. 

Fthan  .Allen  Training  Camp  .tsiociation 
Ficeiltive  and  Keeniitlnc  Offlee.SauK'Tlles.V.T. 


CAMP  CHAMPLAirv  tane  Champlain 
,\n  ideal  Summer  Camp  for  Hoys.  26th  year.  Every  coiiveiiiem-e 
for  safety  and  comfort.  Exp.rieni-ed  couiu-illors.  Camp  physi- 
cian. All  land  and  water  sports — swiniiiiing.  canoeiiisr,  fisliiiig, 
horseliark  lidiiiK,  haseliall.  etc..  under  supervision.  Cbmop,  niot-.r- 
l)oal.  automoliile  and  tramping  trips.  Instrnellon  in  First  .tid 
and  Life  Saving.  TiiU'riug  if  desired.  No  mosipitoes  or  malaria. 
U.nt;  distance  ph..n.-.  Illustrated  l.o,,k!et  «M  H.  KKOW.N, 
Pr.bidciit  Birkelev-lrvir.fe-  Scl,..,l.  313  West  Wrd  .sti.  ct.  New  V.rli. 


CAMP  RONCEVERTE  for  Boys 

On  the  Cireenbrier,  Ronceverte,  VY.  Va. 

In  the  lieart  of  the  Alleghanies — elevation  i6oo  feet — 
I J  miles  from  White  Sulphur.  .^11  field  and  water  sports. 
Militan,-  training.  Trai>-shootiiiK,  Boxing,  Fine  Fish- 
ing. Competent  supervision.  June  20th  to  August 
15th,  Sij.S.  Half  term,  S85.  Directors,  Lieut.  Gibbes 
Lykes,  U.  .S.  A..  France;  Major  H.  G.  Acker,  Assistant 
Commandant,  Staunton  Military  -Xcademy.  Staunton, 
\'a.  Write  Major  II.  (i.'Aoker  for  booklet.  I'litil  June 
ist,  Staunton,  Va.     .Vftcr  Juno  ist.  Ronceverte,  W,  \'a. 

LAUREL  PARK  CAMP  ^"^^^'.l.Vh^^c^L^ra""^ 

Altitude  2500  ft.  Educational,  athletic.  Electrically  lighted. 
Modern  bath-rooms.  Baseball,  basket-ball,  tennis.  Hikes. 
Military  (optional)  under  West  Pointer.  Target  practice. 
Residentphysician.  Begins  June  jo.  S  weeks.  Moderate  price. 
For  booklet  apply  I.  B.  Bkown,  P.M..\.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


'A  PARADISE 


OF  WATERS" 


CAMP* VEGA 

CHARLESTON,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

A.V  ISLAND  ¥»H  HOYS  N  1,.  V,  years.  Fishiiu?,  Hunting.  SwiiiiininK, 
.Sailing.  Tennis.  Outdoor  Theatricals,  Hikes.  Canoe  Trips,  Carpentry. 
Taxidermy.  Motor  Boats,  Tutoring.  Traveling  expenses  from  New 
York,  refund  trip,  :$'.'"p.  Time  12  hours.  For  lnoklet  address  Mrs. 
Henry  Ward  B.echer,  Mr.  K    K.  I,..n:;.  rtll  West  l.iKtli  St..  N.  Y    City. 

Camp  Idlewild  for  Boys 

Lake  Winnepesaukee,  N.  H.  27th  year.  Best  etjuipijed 
camp  for  boys  in  America.  Illustrated  booklet.  Ad- 
dress John  M.  Dick,  B.D.,  Room  350,  Exchange  Bldg., 
Boston. 


JUNIOR 

pLATTSBURG 

Summer  Vacation  Military- 
Training  Camp 
JULY  and  AUGUST 
Five  Hundred  Acre  Campus 
{on  Lake  Champlain) 

ARTILLERY  INFANTRY 

CAVALRY  NAVAL 

Fundamental  military  training  and  modern 
warfare  by  Vnited  States  .Army  and  Naval 
otticers  aided  by  British,  t'anadian,  French 
and  Italian  officers  who  have  seen  service  in 
the  present  war. 

Special  courses  in 

Automobile  assembling,  maintenance,  starting 
andiKnilion;  Klertiical  apparatus,  in  general 
ripairing  and  assenibling;  (irounii  work  of 
aeroplanes  (.\o  fl\-ing) ;  War  tarming  and  gar- 
dening; Food  conservation;  .Sanitation;  Hy- 
droplane; Motor  boats;  Telegraph  and  wire- 
less; Refrigerating;  Road-building;  Civil  en- 
gineering. 

Maintenance  and  Military  Training  $250.00 

Write  for  a  complete  catalogue  to 

EXECUTIVE   OFFICER 

Junior  Plattsburg 

8  West  40tii  Street,  New  York  City 


-f  I        T7-T  ■       Z       fr 

4   '■     !>    ^ 


INTERLAKEN 


Junior  Camp.     *i  Iwv^  molr 
1-     P(tt*ry.     H:isUct  w  ••  a  \  i  ii  u' . 
C.iinp   er.ift.     First  ai.l.     Mltldle 
Camp.    4(1  Ix.ys  12  to  1">.  Wo,,.J  rraft. 
fanip  rraft.     B..y  Si-out   Program.     Senior  Camp.    30 
li  ;>.  r.f     l**.    Big  Farm  .■pfiati.ms.  liaivestiiiii  4  weeks' 
r  inioiiicr  .ind  canoeini?  in  Canada      A  counsellor  for  eaeh  ti 
ljo\  s  m   Junior  and  Middle  Camps.     Address 
HEADMASTER,      Box  108,      ROLLING   PRAIRIE,  IND. 


DAN  BEARD  cZT.'^sro. 

In  personal  charge  of  the  famous 

scout  and   woodsman.     Bons  get 

every   advantage  of   outdoor  life 

under  inspiration  of  school  based 

on  highest  American  ideals.     On  a 

beautiful  Pennsylvania  mountain 

lake.     Woodcraft  and  Scoutcraft. 

Activities  and  school  work.  Special 

attention  to  physical  developiiuiit. 

t'anip  Dentist  anil  IJoctor. 

lU.N  HK>HII,!I!I  Hoivne  Ave..  HilstllnR.  L.  I. 


©mp 
^seboy 

vOnelcama., 

Mich. 


"ai/'f^or  everyTODD  Boy  a  good  citizen ' ' 

Summer  Camp  School  for  Boys 


8th  year.  A  wonder- 
land of  woods  and  water. 
Fishing,  hiking,  boating. 
Overnight  boatride  (di- 
rect) from  Chicago.  Kates 
reasonable.  Unusual 
equipment. 


7  to  i6.  In  hill  country, 
1000  feet  above  sea  level, 
one  hour  from  Chicago. 
!•"  a  c  u  1 1  y  .  placing  boy 
values  before  book  values, 
seeks  to  develop  mind, 
body,  morals  and  manners. 


^^^1  year 

TODD     , 

ISEMINARY/ 

Woodstock. 

Illinois 


MODIFIED  CAMPING  Iri^^"^^',^ 

outdoors   in   tents -bad  nights   indoors.     .All   sports, 
picnics,    hikes.       Pure    water.      Careful   stipervision. 
Instrui  tiuii.  it   reijiiired.     Terms  moderate. 
J.  C.  SHORTUDGE,  A.B.  Harv.,  Prin.,  MAPLEWOOD,  Concordville,  Pa.,  Box  79 


Twocamps  graded   (ages  8  to  idV 
For    Illustrated    Booklet   address 

C.  E.COBB.  Denmark  Inn.  16Main  St. .Denmark. Maine 


Summer  Camps  and  Schools 

At  this  time  parents  are  seeking  infor- 
mation about  healthful  and  instructive 
places  for  boys  and  girls  of  various 
ages  and  development. 

It  is  very  simple  to  reach  a  conclusion 
with  the  assistance  of  The  Digest. 

Write  to  us  or  send  direct  for  descrip- 
tive announcements  of  Camps  and 
Schools  which  appear  regularly  in 

TheJiterdrxDigest 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fiftti  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools. 
Ailvise,  ],arent~  .ibout  schools.         WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mgr. 

Learn  How 
Law  Training 
Wins  Success 

OKT  THlf^  BOOK  FREE 


75'~i  of  business  liti.^ation.is  preventable.  Law- 
trained  men  arc  therefore  in  strong  demand  for  bus- 
iness li'ailership. 

.\  52.5.000  executive  picked  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
was  chost'n  because  ol  his  special  training  in  law.  A 
million  dollars  was  the  value  placed  on  a  law-training 
by  E.  H.  Harriman. 

We  Bring  the  Law  to  You 

Vou  can  learn  law  in  your  spare  time  through  a 
non-resident  course  of  University  ."standards.  The 
Blackstone  Institute- — organized  to  meet  the  demand 
for  law-trained  men — gives  you  the  basic  law  train- 
ing needed  by  everj-  man  in  business  or  who  is  am- 
bitious for  a  professional  career.  Write  today  for 
intensely  interesting  1 18-page  free  book. 

BLACK.STONE   INSTITUTE 

Dept.  35,  608  S.  Dearlwni  Street,  Chica.go,  111. 
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Double  Protection  Without  Increased  Cost 

The  cost  of  MUBLLER  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  a  $5,000  home  is  about  $50 
— onc'tcnth  of  the  total  plumbing  expense — or  approximately  one  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  entire  building.  This  same  ratio  holds  good  on  more  expensive 
residences. 

The  cheapest  imitations  might  cost  $5.00  less — a  matter  of  only  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  building  cost — while  the  expense  of  installation  is  materially 
reduced  where  MUELLER  Fixtures  are  used — offsetting  this  slight  difference. 

As  the  original  cost  is  practically  the  same,  the  exceptional  durability  of  the 
Mueller  Fixtures  results  in   a   distinctive   saving   in   the  cost  of  repairs. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


For  three  generations 
the  name  MUELLER 
has  stood  for  leadership — 
for  dependable  service — 
for  mechanical  precision. 

The  name  MUELLER 
on  any  plumbing  fixture 
is  the  acknowledged  mark 
of  supremacy.  Muellerite 
is  more  durable  and  re- 
sists  corrosion  better  than 
common  brass  —  and 
every  MUELLER  Fixture  is  made  of 
Muellerite,  which  is  85%  pure  copper, 
and  consequently  takes  and  holds  the 
finest  finish  and  hcaxiest  nickel  plating. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2-Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
lias  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated  Stems— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double -pitch  Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  cnikk  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakage— reduces  wear. 

7 -Anti-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


Mueller  Rapidac 
Faucets  are  protected  by 
basic  patents,  and  are  test- 
ed to  withstand  four  times 
the  normal  water  pressure 
without  leaking,  and  are 
fully  warranted.  You  can 
readily  secure  Mueller 
Rapidac  Faucets  by  in- 
structing your  architect  to 
specify  Mueller  — and 

,. jj     by  seeing  that  the   name 

Mueller  is  branded 
on  each  faucet  used  on  your  work. 
Write  today  for  a  copy  of  "Dependable 
Plumbing" — a  book  that  tells  in  plain  lan- 
guage how  you  can  secure  perfect  plumb- 
ing service   without  needless    repair    bills. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILL ,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  145  W.  30th  St.     San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St.,  and  Sarnia.Ont.,  Canada 
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O  TEACH  THE  .UIEUK'ANS  A  LESSON"  was 
one  pur{)ose  of  the  German  attaek  northwest  of  Toul, 
on  April  20,  so  German  prisoners  say,  but  the  onlj^ 

lesson  conneet<'d  with  the  engagement,  as  far  as  our  ot)servant 

editors  can  see,  is  that  the  Yankees  can  meet  about  three  times 

their  number  of  German  "shock 

troops"  and  send  them  back  to 

their  trenches  pretty  heavily  de- 

plett'd.     The  German  blow  was 

delivered  against  the  junction  of 

the  French  and  American  lines  by 

special  Saxon  "storm  troops" — 

the  only  first-<-lass  German  units, 

according  to  a  French  authority, 

east  of  the  Pic^rdy  battle-tield. 

Outnumbered  enormously,  their 

lines    swept    by    a    hurri(!ane    of 

I>oison-gas     and     high-explosive 

shells,  Pershing's  men  exacted  a 

price  for  every  inch   of  ground 

they  jnelded,  and  ultimately  re- 
captured, by  the  fiercest  kind  of 

hand-to-hand    fighting,    all   they 

hud   lost.      While   Berlin   claims 

the    capture    of    183    American 

prisoners  as  a  result  of  this  clash, 

French  dispatches  tell  of  300  (xer- 

man    dead    left    behind    in    the 

.\merican    trenches   and   in   No 

Man's  Land.     "It  is  not  likely 

that  after  this  brief  experience  America  will  sue  for  a  separate 

peace,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  noting  with  pride 

the  way  our  troops  "stood  up"  imder  the  severest  test  to  which 

they  had  yet  been  subjected.     "For  the  first  time  the  Germans 

have  met  the  Americans  in  serious  fighting,"  remarks  a  corre- 
spondent on  the  West<.'rn  front,  "and,  as  the  French  say,  'they 
have    broken    their    noses.'"     The    battle    at    Seicheprey,    our 

first  engagement  on  the  major  scale,  notes  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  "promises  great  things  for  our  arms  when  our  troops  begin 
to  assert  themselves  in  numbers."  The  lesson  was  not  taught 
as  the  enemy  intended,  says  the  Xcw  York  Sm,,  whidi  is  inclined 


to  think  that  "the  Yankees  did  not  go  three  thousand  miles  to  be 
discouraged." 

This  first  big  fight  of  Pershing's  men  took  place  not  far  from 
the  village  where  Joan  of  Arc  was  born.  The  scene  and  course 
of  the  battle  are   thus   described  by  a  correspondent   of   the 

New  York  Times: 

"To  understand  the  battle 
properly,  it  is  necessary  to  realize 
the  geographical  situation.  The 
German  positions  at  this  point 
are  on  high  ground  commanding 
the  Allied  trenches.  Right  oppo- 
site the  enemy  and  behind  our 
line  there  is  a  steep  hill  some 
nine  hundred  feet  in  height,  on 
whose  further,  or  southwestern, 
slope  the  village  of  Seicheprey  is 
located.  On  the  right  this  hiU 
dips  much  less  sharply  than  on 
the  left,  and  may  be  approached 
on  a  gradual  incline,  of  which 
the  greater  part  is  covered  by  a 
small  rectangular  grove  called 
the  Wood  of  Remieres.  It  was 
through  this  wood  that  the  enemy 
succeeded  for  a  moment  in  push- 
ing our  line  back  and  advancing 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  up 
the  slope  to  the  hilltop,  which 
gave  him  a  short-lived  command 
of  the  village. 

"The  attack  began  in  the  smaU 
hours  of  Friday,  after  a  deluge 
of  sh(!lls  from  midnight  onward. 
The  enemy  launched  three  thou- 
sand m(>n  in  three  columns  each,  preceded  by  picked  storm  troops 
on  a  front  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters.  On  the  left  and  in  the 
center  the  assault  was  repelled,  but  on  the  right  the  assailants 
succeeded  in  bursting  through  and  in  occupying  Remieres  Wood, 
whose  eastern  edge  is  a  short  distance  behind  our  line. 

"Throughout  the  day  the  Germans  pursued  their  usual 
tactics  of  'infiltration,'  as  the  French  call  it — that  is,  of  gradual 
progress  in  small  groups,  supported  by  quick-firers,  along  the 
line  of  entry  thus  made  in  the  Allied  line,  with  the  object  of 
taking  our  center  in  the  rear. 

"Covered  by  trees  and  favored  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  Germans  were  so  far  successful  that  by  Friday  night  they 
reached  the  crest  and  delivered  a  heavy  attack  on  Seicheprey. 


BREAKING  THROUGH. 

— Harding  in  tlic  IJrooklyn  Eagle. 
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other  foreign  postage,  $2.00  a  year.  BACK  Nl'MBERS,  not  over  tliree  months 
old,  25  cents  each;  over  three  months  old,  $1.00  each.  QUARTERLY 
INDEXES  will  be  sent  free  to  subscribers  who  apply  for  them.  RECEIPT 
of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  addres.s-label; 
subscription  including  the  month  named.  CAUTION:  If  date  is  not 
properly  extended  after  each  payment,  notify  publishers  promptly.  In- 
structions for  RENEWAL.  DISCONTINUANCE,  or  CHANGE  OF  AD- 
DRESS should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  date  they  are  to  go  into  cfTect. 
Both  old  and  new  addresses  must  always  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE:  Wv. 
find  that  many  of  our  subscribers  prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  in- 
terrupted and  their  flies  broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expira- 
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is  desired;  still,  subscriljers  are  expected  to  notify  us  with  reasonable 
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Befon-  (lawn  on  Saturday  the  Americans  and  Frfiich  liad 
couiitfn'd  stroiifjly  and  rt'covered  the  Aillafr^'  and  forc«<l  the 
entiiiy  l)a<k  to  the  In'lltop  aho\'c. 

'"The  (jcrnians  returned  to  the  eharfre  with  forces  estiniatefl 
at  three  battalions,  h-tl  hy  l.')0  storm  troojjs.  The  Amerieaiis. 
supported  by  tlie  French  from  an  adjoiniiifii;  sector,  met   the  at- 


fi'llk  Beaumont^ 

*i^:i^<^iSA*'''  M  an  d  res 
^    -^>::>*;'vv V ,.„,.,aux-Tours  V        -      .~" '  o 
Rambuecourt    ,  \|?ern^cOurt 

■-,/''.'■:,.£  _-,_.'';■        ^       \  J  Scale  of  Miles 

-■•■    CHANET    H^i?^  ^- 

'i>\''ifii 6ENERAL   DRAFTING  CO-   INC.  N.I. 


SCKNK    OI'    TMK    SKK'IIKJ'KKY    HATTLK. 

Sciclifprcy    lies   about   thirt«<('n    miles   diroelly  east  of   St.  Mihiel. 

French  troops  link  up  with  tin;  American  forces  east  of  the  town. 

probably  in  or  near  tlic  Bois  (h?  Hemieres.    The  hwivy  black  line 

sliows  the  approximate  battlc-linc. 

tack   without    lliiiciiiuy:.     After  two  hours  of  (h-sperate  lifjjlitins 
the  enemy  was  driven  (h)wn  tin-  slope  into  tlie  wood. 

"Tlirotit^liout  the  moruint?  there  was  l)itter  fishtin^  amoiifr 
the  trees.  Then  toward  nooti  the  Allies  swept  forward  irresis- 
tibly and  retook  the  wood  comph'tely.  Fishtitifj  stubbornly,  the 
Germans  were  j)ushed  back  beyond  the  woods'  eastern  frint^e 
to  their  own  trenches,  ^vhere  they  endeavored  to  maintain  tliem- 
sehcs.  liut  a  new  advance,  combined  with  pressiwe  from  the 
flank,  forced  them  to  retreat,  and  by  Saturday  eveiiiufi  they  had 
retired  to  the  oritfinal  startiiitr-jMiint,  and  our  line  was  com- 
ph'tely   reestablished." 

One  correspondent  says  that  the  atlaekiiifi;  Germans  were 
" dope-era /,ed  "  and  "like  wild  im-n,  sin{j:in^  and  yelliufi;  as  they 
advanced."  Om-  losses,  .say  Washintrton  statements,  were  alxnit 
201).  including  less  than  a  dozen  killed  and  twenty  wounded* 
These  figtires  };i\-e  color  to  the  German  i-lainis  concerning'  prison- 
ers, but  discredit  their  stor\-  of  enormous  American  casualties. 
In  this  })attle,  wo  are  told  liy  the  New  "NOrk  .S'(//(,  oiu*  Ixn  s  used 
a  new  weapon  of  the  shot-gun  tyjx'  which  "sprays  an  area  nine 
feet  wide  and  tlu'«'e  feet  high  wilh  balls  that  will  go  through 
two  inches  of  board  at  one  htindred  and  (ifty  yards."  This  gim 
is  sjiid  to  be  j)ectdiar  to  the  American  Army.  In  the  detailed 
reports  of  the  attack  on  the  American  .sector,  says  the  New  York 
Ileraltl,  two  things  stand  out : 

"One  is  that  after  the  Germans  had  .sent  their  infantry  forward 
they  dropt  an  artillery  l)arrage  behind  them  to  make  retreat 
iin|)ossible.  ("an  there  be  any  other  reason  for  that  than  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  war-lords  of  the  German 
morale?  The  other  is  reference  to  the  shock  troops  as  'doix- 
erazed.' 

"From  other  sectors  where  the  German  olTinsixc  has  been 
heavy  there  iiave  <'ome  similar  reports  that  the  men  of  the  shock 
troops  acted  as  if  under  the  inlliience  of  some  strong  druL'. 
Has  (he  Kaiser  found  it  necessar\  to  call  in  (Jerm'an  science  lo 
artilleially  l)estiali/.e  his  soldiers?" 

All  at'counts  of  the  fight  abound  in  instances  of  individual 
heroism.  Thus  we  read  of  two  Americans  who,  "armed  oidy 
wilh  automatic  i)ist<ils,  charged  an  eininy  machine  gun,  killed 
<-ight  (lermaiis,  and  captured  the  gun."  We  learn  that  Da\i<l 
fJriggs,  of  Fast  llam)>ton.  Conn.,  nimteen  years  of  age,  "))asM(l 
through  the  enemy  barrage  at  least  .se\  eu  times  to  carry  amnnini- 
tion  to  his  hard-prrst  comrades,"  and  that  "twice  he  was 
partl>   buried  by  earth  tipturned  by  shells  falling  all  arouiul  liim. 


but  lie  kej)t  at  hi,s  taskt"  Capt.  Arthnr  Griswold,  of  Hartford 
we  are  told,  was  surrounded  three  times  and  apparently  eapr 
tured  in  ea<-h  case,  but  he  fought  his  way  through  and  "is  re- 
l)orted  as  ha\ing  finally  led  his  men  in.  the  charge  that  retook 
the  villag:e  of  Seicheprey."  ,\  tele])hone  lineman  worke<l  in 
tlie  o])en  amid  bursting  shells,  smoking  and  joking.  "Tell  them 
back  home  that  we  are  just  beginnjng,"  is  the  mes.sage  one 
wounded  soIdi«'r  sends  through  an  Associated  l*ress  corrt>- 
spondeiit. 

Berlin  newspajx-rs,  a  dispatch  from  The  Hague  tells  us.  were 
ablaze  with  head-lines  announeilig  the  German  capture  of  .Amer- 
ican positions  at  Seicheprey,  but  carried  no  news  of  the  siiecjss- 
ful  American  counter-attack.  In  an  effort  to  minimize  the  work 
of  the  .\merican  troops  on  the  Western  front  German  papers 
say  that  their  morale  is  v»'ry  bad  and  that  dei)ression  among  our 
soldiers  is  increasing  daily.  The  Cologne  \'nll:sztilniiy  allegt-s 
that  in  one  battalion  alone  six  soldiers  committed  suicide  rather 
than  go  to  the  front   lines. 

The  semiotTicial  Wolff  Bureau  represents  the  afifair  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  big  raid,  in  which  the  withdrawal  was  jtist  jis 
much  a  part  of  the  program  as  was  the  attack.  For  comparison 
with  the  acconnts  reaching  ns  fj-oin  Franco  we  here  quote  tbi' 
Wolff  version  of  the  battle: 

"After  an  effective  artillery  jn'eiiaration  which  caused  severe 
enemy  los.ses,  the  Germans  stormed  .Vmeriean  ])ositions  over  a 
front  of  two  and  a  half  kilometers  (jiiih^  and  a  half)  and  pene- 
trated to  a  depth  of  two  kilometers  (mile  and  a  quarter). 

"Seicheprey  was  taken  by  slorm  and  was  found  full  of  .\nier- 
ican  dead.  Bitter  hand-to-hand  fighting  ensmd  around  dugouts. 
Aantage-points.  atid  celhirs,  whose  occupants  were  killed  almost 
to  the  last  man. 

"Se\('re  hand-to-hand  fighting  also  occurred  about  dugouts 
in  Hemieres  Wood.  Here  the  American  casualties  were  espe<'ially 
heavy. 

"Dense  columns  of  enemy  reenforceiiients  were  discovered 
north  of  Beaumont  and  also  beyond  Berneeourt.  and  were  badly 
mauled  by  our  destructi\ c^  fire.  Farther  back,  the  German 
airmen  located  enemy  reserves  filling  nj)  the  trt'iiches  in  .lur> 
Wood  and  attacked  them  with  macliint>  gnus,  while  our  batteries 
worked  fearful  ha\<)<*  in  the  closeh'  tilled  trenches. 


sKKINt.     IS    1\    A     1)11  1  KI{K\r    l.ldiri'. 

—  Orr  ill   I  lie  ( 'lii<',ii.'o    rrihiinr. 

"After  dark,  when  the  enemy's  defens(>  works  and  dugouts 
had  been  destroyed  and  blown  up,  we  evacuated  the  )>osition. 
according  to  our  plans,  and  unobserved  by  the  enemy.  Otu' 
losses  were  slight  while  those  of  the  untrained  .Vniericans  were 
most  severe.  We  captured  tiv«'  ofTicers.  one  doctor,  and  ITS 
men,  as  well  jis  tweiity-livo  imichine  guns." 
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TRAPPING   THE   RATS   IN   THEIR   HOLES 

SKVKNTV  MILHS  AWAY,  Englishnuu  wire  roustd  fnjiu 
tlu'ir  slunibtT  by  the  guns  at  Zeebrugge  the  otht-c  iiight, 
and  it  would  require  little  imagination  to  fancy  the  heroes 
of  old  liritish  na\al  days  stirring  in  tlieir  long  sleep,  for  the 
British    raid    on    the    (Jeruian    submarine    bases    roused    again 


riir:  nksts  ok  tiik  hoijnkts  that  sti\(;  kn(;i..\m). 

Showiug  how  near  the  f  -tx);!!  liases  in  liol^iuni  arc  lo  tlic  British  coast. 

the  old  British  i)ride  in  Britain's  Navy  and  reawakened  memories 
of  the  great  sea-fighters  of  naval  ])attles  long  ago.  America's 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  against  an  ambition  as  o^  erweening 
ius  Napoleon's,  a  tyranny  as  cruel  as  that  of  Philij)  of  Spain,  is 
.seemingly  further  cemented  by  the  exultation  of  the  American 
press  in  Britisli  deeds  and  th<'  many  Britisli  recollections  of  our 
Hobson's  attempted  bottling  up  of  Cervera  at  Santiago.  The 
New  York  Globe  echoes  many  Briti.sh  writers  in  predicting  that 
the  Zeebmgge  enterpri.se  will  "l)e  rememVjered  in  sea  annals 
beside  the  entry  of  the  jwrt  of  Cadix  by  Drake  and  the  singeing 
of  the  Spanish  King's  beard."  It  was  "In  the  Planner  of 
Nelson,"  declares  the  New  York  Tribune;  "it  recalls  the  cutting 
out  expeditions,  with  muffled  oars  and  all  the  thrills  of  dead-of- 
the-night  .surprizes,  in  which  the  old  naval  historians  and 
nov«'lists  reveled."  Vice-Admiral  Keyes,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, "acted  in  the  very  spirit  of  X«'lson  at  Bastia  and  Santa 
Cru/,"  writ^^s  Mr.  John  Leyland,  a  naval  authority,  in  the 
London  Dnilij  Chronicle,  and  he  continues: 

"Like  Nel.son,  a  mixture  of  fire  and  ice,  he  has  worked  with 
wonderftd  i)recisif)n  in  the  organi/>ation  of  the  intricate  and  com- 
plex business.  Monitors,  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  and 
sloops  took  part,  and  the  operation  was  worked  to  a  time-table  in 
which  minutes  might  make  all  the  difTerence  between  success  and 
failure,  and  with  an  eye  to  wind  and  weather,  for  the  u.se  of  smoke 
and  th«'  advantage  of  fog.  The  old  seamen  of  sailing  days,  with 
ever  an  eye  to  windward,  would  feel  their  kinshij)  with  the  men 
of  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend. 

"We  have  thus  a  new  pha.se  of  the  war,  and  the  raid  will  uplift 
us  with  the  consciousness  of  superiority." 

The  plan,  as  stated  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was — 

"After  an  intense  l)om})ardment  of  Zeebrugge  by  the  monitors, 
the  Viiidictire,  witli  auxiliaries,  was  to  run  alongside  the  mole 
and  attack  it  with  gun-fire  as  they  approached.  Storming  and 
demolition  parties  w«'ri»  to  be  landed.  M«antime  three  block- 
ships,  a.ssistcd  I)y  motor-boats,  were  to  make  for  the  entrance  to 
th(^  canal,  run  agroun<l,  and  be  blown  u|).  Two  old  and  Aalu( - 
less  submarines  filled  with  explosives  were  to  run  against  the 
j)ile-work  comiecting  the  masonry  with  the  shore,  in  order  to 
cut  ofT  the  mole  from  the  shore." 

At  the  sam(>  time  two  slii[)s  were  to  be  run  asiiore  at  ()sten<l 
to  l)lock  its  harbor  entrance;  this  was  at  least  j)artially  succ«>s,s- 
ful,  one  shij)  being  discerned  later  by  at'Hal  ob.servers  to  be  lying 
in  the  fairway  betwe«'n  the  piers.  At  Zeeitrugge  the  operations 
were  considered  siicce.ssful.  Two  obsoU'te  cruisers  tilled  with 
concret*'  w»«re  sunk  at  file  entrance  to  the  channel.  .\  landing 
j)arty  from  the  old  cruiser  Viiidictire  fought  on  the  mole  for 
fully  an  hour,  distracting  attention  from  the  blockatling  work, 
and  doing  much  danuige,  while  sufTering  heavj- casualties.  One 
submarine  was  successfully  exploded  against  the  Zeebrugge 
mole,  an<l  subsequent  aerial  t)bservation  (lis<Mncred  a  clean 
hundred-foot  lireak.  Meanwhile  destroyers  and  motor-boats 
eruise<l  about  the  harbor,  hitting  whatev»'r  they  couhl  find 
afloat    or  ashore.     It  was  unofficially   reported   that    the  canal 


lock  was  damaged.  Germany  claims  that  the  raid  was  a  total 
failure,  except  for  slight  damage  to  the  mole  and  to  one  torpedo- 
l)oat.  A  graphic  story  of  the  fighting  told  by  two  officers  on 
board  the  Viiidictire  api^-ars  in  a  disi)atch  to  the  New  York 
Tinicti.  After  the  (Jermans  discovered  their  ship  "it  was  pure 
and  unadulterated  hi'll,  '  they  .say. 

"All  our  men  were  on  deck  and  the  Germans  shelled  th(> 
Viiidictire  without  cessation  for  tw«'nty  minutes.  Despite  this 
terrific  fire,  we  carried  on.  but  when  we  got  ah)ngside  the  mole  we 
found  that  out  of  fourteen  j)rows  or  gangways  which  we  had  on 
board  for  landing  puri)oses  only  two  were  of  any  use,  the  re- 
mainder ha\ing  been  shot  away.  There  was  no  help  for  it. 
l)ut  for  our  landing  ])arty  to  go  ahea<l  with  these  two,  damagwl 
and  shaky  tho  they  were." 

The  men  climbed  ashore  to  meet  a  swarm  of  German  sailors 
from  destroyers  lying  along  the  further  side  of  the  mole. 

"With  a  cheer  our  men  charged  them.  Never  was  a  mon> 
extraordinary  battle  fougiit  than  this  Homeric  conflict  in  the 
very  dead  of  night,  in  pouring  rain,  with  shells  bursting  around 
on  a  narrow  platform,  witli  the  .sea  on  each  .side." 

After  bombing  and  setting  fin?  to  one  of  the  three  Gennaii 
destroyers,  continue  tlie  narrators: 

"We  formed  uj)  and  forced  our  way  ashore  at  the  point  of  the 
ba\onet.  We  charged  the  crew  of  a  shore-gun,  which  had  l>eeu 
giving  Jis  so  much  troui)le,  and  after  killing  a  number  of  them, 
the  rest  disi)er.sed  and  we  cai)tun>d  the  gun. 

"My!  it  was  warm  work.  All  around  us  we  could  hear  al>ove 
the  din  of  cannonading  the  cries  of  the  wound(>d.  It  was 
ghastly,  but  our  men  behaved  magnific<>ntly. 

"Meanwhile  the  Vindirtire  was  lacing  shelh'd  from  all  quarters. 
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TIIK    II AKHOK    OK   '/KKMIUtiCK. 
The  (ierniaii    f'-lioal   base  raided  In    the  Hrilish  on  April  22. 

and  s1h>  was  still  engaged  with  shore  l)atteries  when  we  received 

by  siren  a  signal  to  withdraw 

"One  of  the  fiin'st  achievements  of  tlu>  undertaking  was  the 
work  of  our  ohl  submarines.  Two  of  them  numaged  to  get  in 
imder  the  via<luct  at  Ze(>brugge  and  betw«'en  them  they  placed 
some  twenty  tons  of  ex|)losive  under  the  shore  end  of  the  viaduct 
which  connects  \hv  mole  with  the  land,  blowing  if  uj)  and  com- 
jiletely  pre\enting  reenforcemeiits  from  coming  from  shore." 

The  attack  on  Zeebrugge,  following  the  British  success  in  the 
Kattegat,  is  welconu'd  by  American  editors  as  lieralding  a  more 
aggressi\»'  naval  policy  on  the  part  of  tht>  .\lli(>s  and  as  proving 
that  the  Gernuui  coast  defenses  are  not  in\  ulnerable.  Even  if 
the  barring  of  the  Bruges  Canal  to  T-boats  is  temporary,  several 
papers  agrie  that  the  advantage  gained  will  be  considerable. 
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wfll^  anvway.  these  germans  will 
k;ever  start  a  revolution 


.^-r^^.;.   v^':£/-^r:r"N-^-: 


THE  BKIGHT  SIDK. 

— Knott  iu  the  Dallas  Ncwx. 


(Jui)yrighted  by  the  Press  Publishin;;  (A>mpany,  New  Vurk. 

"WE  HALTED  BECAUSE  OP  BAD  WEATHEU.  " 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 


THE    KAISER'S    CONSOLATIONS. 


TO  MAKE   OUR   CITIES   SAFE   FOR   OUR 
FIGHTERS 

To  "CORRUPT  AND  CONTENTED"  CITIES,  Phila- 
delphia now  offers  "a  spectacle  and  a  warning,"  it  is 
remarked.  The  Secretary  of  the  Na\'y  gave  Mayor 
Smith  a  week  to  clean  up  his  city,  which  was  found  so  "wide 
open"  a.s  .^seriously  to  menace  the  morals  and  reduce  the  efficiency 
of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  war-workers  who  throng  its  streets. 
The  end  of  the  week  saw  the  Police  Superintendent  taking 
"a  long  vtwnvtion"  and  a  Colonel  of  the  Marine  Corps  dic- 
tating the  appointment  of  the  new  head  of  the  force.  A  day 
or  two  lat^^r,  according  to  Philadelphia  dispatches,  well-known 
haunts  of  vice  were  being  boarded  up  or  were  advertised  for 
sale,  while  prominent  habit uees  of  the  underworld  were  buying 
railroad  tickets  for  cities  less  subject  to  Federal  scrutiny.  The 
X&vy  Department,  according  to  an  authorized  statement,  "will 
continue  to  insist  that  the  officials  of  Philadelphia  enforce  their 
laws  and  that  vice  conditions  be  permanently  cleaned  up,  at 
lea.st  as  long  as  members  of  naval  forces  are  located  within  easy 
iwcess  thereto,"  and  it  has  been  hinted  that  if  the  city  can  not 
insure  penuanent  decent  surroundings  for  our  fighters  when  they 
are  in  Philadelphia  the  Department  will  be  ready  to  police  the 
city  with  its  own  armed  guards.  Whether  the  action  already 
taken  be  "commandeering  the  police"  or  merely  "cooperation," 
a.s  it  is  \ariously  characterized,  it  is  due,  of  course,  to  the 
conditions  in  Philadelj)hia,  which  were  brought  to  light  by 
Mr.  Fo.sdick  and  other  investigators  and  were  fully  described 
iu  our  issue  of  two  weeks  since.  The  Philadelphia  Record  is 
inclined  to  think  that  while  "the  present  experience  is  humiliat- 
ing," "it  ought  also  to  be  chastening."  Yet  The  Evening  Tele- 
iirnph  has  l)eeu  slightly  mystified  by  some  of  the  acts  of  the  naval 
authorities  during  the  past  few  weeks  and  would  like  to  submit 
this  questiou:  "Has  Secretary  Daniels  found  a  larger  percentage 
of  military  infractions  in  Philadelphia  than  he  has  found  in 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  New  York,  or  Boston?"  While  the  Secre- 
tary has  not  answered  this  question  he  would  possibly  agree 
with  the  New  York  World's  reply,  that  what  the  Government 
lias  done  in  Philadelphia  "it  can  do,  and  will,  whenever  national 
efficiency  in  the  war  Ls  menaced  by  greed  which  local  authori- 
ties make  no  sincere  or  sufficient  attempt  to  curb."  And  the 
incident  gives  the  press  of  the  countrj-  and  many  city  officials 


a  new  idea  of  what  the  New  York  Evening  Post  calls  "the 
tremendous  sweep  of  war-powers." 

In  other  cities  than  Philadelphia  officials  have  been  led  to 
"clean  up"  after  hints  or  warnings  from  army  or  navy  author- 
ities. Mayors,  police  chiefs,  and  prosecuting  officers  are  being 
asked  by  newspapers  of  their  cities  to  consider  well  what  hap- 
pened in  Philadelphia.  Thus  one  notable  sign  of  the  times  is 
the  campaign  against  vice,  here  voluntary-,  there  compulsory. 
In  one  city  a  restricted  district  known  to  pleasure-hunters 
throughout  the  nation  has  been  closed  at  the  instance  of  the 
Federal  authorities.  Such  things  as  these,  it  has  been  obser>e(I, 
go  far  to  balance  the  evil  done  by  war,  for  in  many  cases  t la- 
effects  are  expected  to  be  permanent.  While  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers  are  printing  details  of  police  reorganization,  we  note 
a  few  head-lines  which  can  not  give  great  pleasure  to  those 
classes  which  live  by  catering  to  the  lusts  and  weaknesses  of  theii- 
fellows.  A  leading  editorial  in  the  Syracuse  Journal,  for  in- 
stance, bears  this  caption:  "The  Dives  op  Syracuse  Must 
BE  Put  Out  of  Business."  "City  Free  op  Vice,  to  Stay 
So,  Says  Mayor,"  is  the  significant,  if  abbreviated  story  told 
by  the  Indianapolis  Star.  A  news  column  in  the  New  York 
Sun  is  headed,  "Raids  Here  to  Halt  Federal  Clean-up," 
with  the  subhead  explaining  that  District  Attorney  "Swann 
Hopes  to  Make  Intervention,  as  in  Philadelpliia,  Unnecessary." 

Some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  newspaper  readers  as  to  just 
what  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  city  government  of  Phila- 
delphia is  inevitable  in  view  of  the  conflicting  statements  made 
by  several  of  the  chief  persons  concerned.  The  Springfield 
Republican  thus  briefly  explains  the  situation: 

"Philadelphia  is  understood  to  be  'saving  its  face'  while  prac- 
tically submitting  to  the  dictation  of  the  Na\y  Department  in 
policing  the  city.  That  is  to  say,  the  new  acting  Police  Superin- 
.teiident  wiU  be  nominally  under  the  orders  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Safety,  altho  every  one  knows  that  the  police  policy  in 
dealing  with  vice  is  now  that  of  the  naval  authorities,  who  will 
take  no  more  nonsense  from  local  officials." 

An  official  connected  with  the  investigation  of  vice  conditions 
in  Philadelphia  is  quoted  by  the  Philadelphia  Inqnirer  as  saying: 

"Vice  conditions  in  Philadelphia  are  satisfactorj*  to-day,  but 
the  Na-v>-  Department  is  going  to  see  that  they  remain  so  and  do 
not  lapse  into  the  deplorable  state  which  existed  before  the  clean- 
up campaign  was  started." 
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AMERICA'S   PART   IN   THE   IRISH   CRISIS 

IRELAND'S  CONSCRIPTION  TANGLE  may  be  solved  by 
America  in  the  view  of  some  of  our  editors  who  note  Lloyd 
George's  appeal  to  the  British  Parliament  to  accord  Home 
Rule  in  order  "to  satisfy  American  opinion,"  "to  secure  the 
greatest  measure  of  American  assistance,"  and  "to  produce  good- 


IKELAND:  ITS,NOT    IMY   AFFAIR. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

will  in  America."  Allusion  was  made  to  this  appeal  last  week 
when  the  question  of  Irish  conscription  was  first  considered  in 
these  pages.  Since  that  time  thousands  of  the  Irish  have  signed 
pledges  to  resist  conscription,  and,  according  to  a  Dublin  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  World,  it  is  assumed  the  act  will  be 
put  into  operation  "with  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  prac- 
tically universal  passive  revolt,  liable  to  outbreak  at  any  mo- 
ment into  violence."  On  April  23,  cable  dispatches  inform  us, 
Ireland  celebrated  a  workless  day  as  a  protest  against  con- 
serii)tion.  This  gesture  was  arranged  by  labor-leaders,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  stoppage  of  work  in  Dublin  was  virtually'  com- 
I)lete.  All  day  in  halls  and  other  meeting-places  the  people  con- 
tinued to  sign  the  anticonscription  pledge.  But  in  Belfast  and 
the  north  of  Ireland  the  order  of  the  Irish  Labor  Convention  for 
the  workless  day  was  absolutely  ignored  and  work  went  on  as 
usual.  The  attitude  of  Ulster  is  disclosed  in  a  statement  of  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  leader  of  the  Ulsterites,  to  the  press,  in  which 
he  says:  "Our  clear  duty  is  to  sujjport  our  gallant  soldiers 
at  the  front  and  to  resist  any  lIonie-Rul(>  bill  which  attempts 
to  disregard  Ulster  in  lier  jxjsition  iu  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Empire." 

A  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  advises  us  that 
the  belief  is  exprest  in  many  (juarters  in  that  city  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States  "can  effect  a  solution  of  the  Irish 
crisis  if  opinion  in  America  supports  the  policy  of  simultaneous 
Home  Rule  and  eon.scri|)ti()n."  The  me.^sage  from  Irishmen  of 
Georgia  to  John  Dillon,  leader  of  the  Nationalists  in  Parliament, 
which  indorsed  the  two  measures  with  the  expectation  that  tht> 
Irishmen  of  Ireland  will  fight  with  the  Allies  as  the  Irishmen 
of  America  will  do,  taken  iu  connection  with  other  expressions 


from  the  United  States  similar  in  purport,  has  made  a  profound 
impression  in  London,  according  to  The  Sun''s  correspondent. 
And  he  quotes  the  London  Observer  as  saying  that  "the  United 
States  has  no  formal  responsibility  for  the  Irish  question,  but  it 
has,  none  the  less,  an  immense  moral  influence  which  means  now  a 
real  direct  and  epoch-making  responsibility  for  good  or  Ul."  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  reminds  us  that  "consent  of  the  gov- 
erned" is  the  only  true  basis  of  government,  and  that  local  self- 
government  is  the  sovereign  cure  of  local  grievance.  But  ha\- 
ing  adnxitted  this  much,  The  Public  Ledger  and  other  journals 
are  emphatic  in  the  statement  that — 

"It  is  vitally  necessary  at  this  time  that  American  public 
opinion  should  have  the  courage  and  the  clarity  of  vision  to 
assure  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  his  cabinet,  and  his  ParUament  that 
it  stands  squarely  behind  him  and  them  in  the  firm  belief  that 
there  is  no  conceivable  adequate  excuse  for  any  people  who  pro- 
fess to  love  liberty  and  fight  oppression  to  stand  aside  in  in- 
difference when  the  united  d<>mocracies  of  the  world  are  in  tht 
death-grip  of  a  still  undecided  battle  with  the  only  despotisn. 
on  earth  which  is  possibly  strong  enough  to-day  to  trample  out 
freedom  among  mankind." 

.  Ireland  is  not  our  problem,  remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
but  is  not  unrelated  to  our  policies,  and  it  "would  remove  an 
obstacle  to  fair  consideration  of  policies  in  politics  if  the  treat- 
ment of  Ireland  by  England  abated  the  resentment  of  the 
American-Irish  for  the  English." 

The  Sinn-Fein  point  of  view  as  presented  to  American  readers 
may  be  gathered  from  the  remark  of  the  New  York  Gaelir 
American  that — 

"England  is  in  desperate  straits,  fighting  for  the  verj'  existenci 
of  her  Empire.  That,  and  that  onl^',  is  the  reason  why  she  ofl'er< 


I.KT  THK    HIO    FIC.HT  WAIT! 

— Fitzpatrick  in  tlu>  St.  Louis  I'ust-Dispalch. 

Ireland  anj'thing  at  all.  The  Irish  people  are  more  united  on 
the  question  that  has  brought  about  the  crisis  than  they  ever 
wer«'  before — and  they  are  united  on  Sinn-Fein  lines.  But 
for  Sinn  Fein,  Ireland  would  not  be  united  in  this  crisis.  It  is 
a  great  triumph  for  Sinn  Fein  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  anil 
the  Parliamentary  party  have  adopted  their  policy  in  one  of 
its  essential  features.  Union  on  the  rest  will  be  forced  1».\ 
events  iu  the  near  future." 
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BREAKING  THROUGH. 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


STRONGER  CURB  ON  ENEMIES  AT  HOME 

THE  ARM  OF  TIIK  LAW  is  strengthened  against 
enemies  within  our  gates,  but  not  until  we  have  been 
at  war  for  a  year,  some  observ^ers  remark,  as  they 
note  the  agreement  of  the  Senate  and  House  on  the  Sedition 
Bill,  the  enactment  of  the  Sabotage  Law,  and  the  Proclamation 
of  the  President  that  enemy  alien  women  must  be  registered  and 
must  keep  away  from  forliidden  zones.  The  Ij'nching  of  the 
miner  Priiger,  at  Collinsville  (111.),  and  the  increasingly  numerous 
mob  acts  of  tar-and-feathering  and  enforced  kissing  of  the  flag, 
would  have  been  averted,  in  the  view  of  some  editors,  if  such  laws 
had  been  put  into  force  more  promptly.  The  Sedition  Bill  pro- 
\  ides  twenty  ytuirs'  imprisonment  and  $10,000  fine  for  acts  or 
utterances  of  disloyalty  designed  to  obstruct  the  Army  draft  or 
Liberty  Loan,  and  Washington  dispatches  inform  us  that 
tho  modified  to  meet  the  objections  of  Senators  who  asserted 
tliat  the  original  form  would  curb  legitimate  freedom  of  speech, 
the  law  retains  the  broad  inhibition  of  words  or  acts  which  "sup- 
port or  favor  the  cause  of  the  German  Empire  or  its  allies  .  .  . 
or  oppose  the  cai"ise  of  the  United  States."  Also  it  would  punish 
wilful  and  "disloyal,  profane,  scurrilous,  contemptuous,  or 
abusive"  language  about  the  American  form  of  government, 
( "on.stitution,  military  or  naval  forces,  flag  or  uniform,  and  wilful 
utterances  designed  to  curtail  production  of  essential  war- 
materials.  Critics  who  charged  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  laxity  or  lenity  toward  German  agents  and  American 
flisloyalists,  some  editors  observe,  were  answered  with  the 
defense  that  the  law  did  not  enable  the  Department  to  be  suffi- 
eientlj'  rigorous.  The  law  against  plain  treason  was  insufficient 
l)ecau.se  it  did  not  apply  to  enemy  spies,  but  this  defense  can  no 
longer  lie  offered,  we  are  told,  because  Congress  is  enacting 
I)ractically  all  the  law  requested  by  Attorney-General  Gregory. 
As  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  points  out,  the  original  draft  of 
I  he  Sedition  Bill  was  prepared  by  the  Attorney-General's  de- 
l)artment,  and  has  been  subjected  only  to  slight  modification  in 
its  passage^  through  the  Senate,  and  that  "only  to  protect  from 
persecution  tho.se  who  exercise  that  reasonable  right  of  speech 
w  hich  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution."     This  journal  adds: 

"The  country  will  expect  the  Department  of  Justice  to  exert 
everj'  energy  to  rid  the  country  of  its  enemies.  It  has  been 
passed  for  that,  purpose  and  not  to  muzzle  honest  and  just 
i-riticism.  There  is  a  difference  l)etween  sedition  and  treason 
;irid  the  proper  use  of  free  speech. 

"There  has  been  some  apprehension  that  powers  conveyed  in 
1  his  measurefmight  be  aliused.  The  sentiment  of  the  country  would 
not  permit  that.  If  the  Attorney-General  properly  att'ends  to 
enemy  spies,  to  those  who  obstnict  the  recruiting  of  troops,  and  to 
I  hose  who  in  any  way  attempt  to  curtail  the  production  of  war- 
inaterial.  he  will  have  achieved  what  was  expected,  but  no  more." 


Speaking  of  it  as  the  "most  di'astic"  sedition  law  ever  pro- 
posed in  this  country,  the  Milwaukee  Senlinel  tells  us  there  was 
need  of  such  an  act,  and  "strong  legislation  must  lie  coupled 
with  rigid  enforcement."  The  Duluth  Herald,  which  holds  a 
like  opinion,  points  out  that  men  who  will  agi'ee  with  every 
word  you  say  about  the  technical  wrong  of  mob  law  will,  if  the 
law  fails  to  do  its  duty,  "cheerfully  join  the  next  mob  that  is 
being  organized  to  suppress  sedition  and  to  punish  the  enemies 
of  the  country."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  expresses  concern  that 
the  sedition  measure  "might  be  misused"  and  "might  be  made 
an  instrument  of  persecution,"  yet  it  adds  that  "we  have  to 
rely  on  the  good  faith  and  the  fairness  of  our  President  for  manj^ 
things,  and  we  are  convinced  that  if  anj^hing  like  this  happens, 
it  wiU  not  be  with  Woodrow  Wilson's  consent  or  approval." 
The  Eagle  maintains  that  traitors  should  be  punished  se^'erely 
and  spies  punished  by  death,  but  it  adds  that  "overt  acts  otlief 
than  irritating  speech  are  involved  either  in  the  offense  of  a 
traitor  or  the  offense  of  a  spy."  The  Socialist  Milwaukee 
Leader,  edited  by  Mr.  Victor  L.  Berger,  holds  that  the  Sedition 
Bill  as  law  "will  crush  out  the  last  breath  of  liberty  from  the 
body  politic — especially  from  the  press." 

The  second  war-time  measure  against  enemies  at  home  is  the 
Sabotage  Law,  which  carries  penalties  of  thirty  years'  imprison- 
ment and  fines  of  S10,000  for  injoring  war-materials  or  inter- 
fering with  war-industry.  These  are  severe  penalties,  but  nol 
more  severe  than  are  justified,  according  to  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  which  considers  the  law  "another  important  steji 
toward  the  war-application  of  our  national  resources  with  a 
maximum  of  efficiency  and  expedition."  Since  war  with  Ger- 
many was  accepted  because  it  could  no  longer  be  refused,  this 
journal  proceeds,  there  has  seldom  been  a  day  when  through 
some  mysterious  fire  or  reputed  accident  war-material  of  one 
kind  or  another  has  not  been  destroyed  or  the  manufacturer  of 
munitions  obstructed,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that — 

"Laws  do  not  execute  themselves,  and  the  new  sabotage 
legislation  will  be  of  little  benefit  unless  it  is  vigilantly  and  vig- 
orously enforced,  but  at  least  a  defect  in  our  national  <lefenses 
has  been  remedied  and  an  instrumentality  has  been  provided 
whereby  this  particular  brand  of  crime  can  be  kept  in  check." 

It  is  regretted  by  the  Manchester  (N.  II.)  Union  and  other 
papers  that  Congress  eliminated  from  this  bill  a  jirovision 
designed  to  punish  strikers  on  war-contracts.  But  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  points  out  that  while  there  is  in  the  bill  as  passed 
no  clause  directed  against  ordinary  strikes,  yet  "strikes  due  to 
controversies  over  wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of  employment  ar«' 
to  be  prevented  by  efficient  agencies  of  the  kind  recently  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  representative 
national  conference  over  which  ex-President  Taft  presided." 
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JUST    WHAT    THE    "U  "-BOATS   ARE   DOING  America  must  first  lay  down  the  sW^^^         After  prodigious 

promises  America  in  191  /  built  /oU,(XXJ  gross  register  tons  of  sea- 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  GERMAN  SUBMARINE  to  going  ships.    The  large  mercantile  tleet  placed  on  order  America 

l)revent  the  landing  of  American  forces  in  France  and  ^^es  not  want  for  the  war,  but  for  the  post-bellum  period,  when, 

,,,,,„...,  ,  .,  1  the  shipping  program  having  been  in  the  meantime  carried  out 

food  for  the  Allies  is  given  by  some  observers  as  the  real  .         •         -f,  i  l-     i      j-  ij  .•    •  u.  •     .,  ' 

^  "^  America  wiU  become  England  s  world  Jreight-camer. 

cause  of  the  Hindenburg  drive  on  the  Western  front.     It  is 

generally  conceded,  remarks  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun,  that  Vieo-Admiral  von  Capelle    admitted    that  Germany's  oppo- 

the  German  Government  timed  the  drive  in  tlie  hope  of  getting  n^nts   had   some   success   with    their   antisubmarine   measures, 

a  decision  before  the  United  States  was  able  to  throw  its  weight  but  averred  that  this  success  at  no  time  had  any  decisive  in- 

into  the  military  scales  on  the  side  of  the  Entente.     This  is  an  Auence  on  the  I'-boat  war,  and,  according  to  human  reckoninj;, 

admission  that  the    L-boat  campaign  can  no  longer  be  relied  would  not  in  the  future.     As  to  our  con\oy  system,  he  recog- 

upon  to  stop  the  flow  of  troops,  jn-ovisions,  and  supplies  from  "izcs  that  it  olTcrs  ships  a  certain  prot<-cti<)n,  l)ut  it  has  the  great 

this  countrj'  to  Europe.    As  a  further  indication  of  the  diminish-  disadvantage  in  his  view  of  reduciing  the  transport  capabilities 

ing  efficacy  of  the  submarine,  we  have  the  low  record  of  sinkings  of  the  Allies.     In  replying  to  the  utterances  of   von  CapeUe, 

in  the  week  ending  April  7,  when  the  fZ-boats'  toll  was  four  large  the  British  Admiralty  issued  an  official  statement  in  which  it  is 

and  two  small  vessels.     To  say  that  the  submarine  menace  has  stated  that  "exaggerated  figures  of  losses  are  still  relied  on  by 

been  brought  fuUy  under  control  would  be  foolish,  remarks  the  the  enemy.     The  average  of  monthly  losses  of  British  ships  in 

Atlanta  Journal,  which  thinks  it  will  probably  remain  more  or  1917  was  333,000  gross  tons,  whereas  Admiral  von  Capelle  bases 

less  of  a  menace  to  the  end  of  the  war.     However,  there  is  as-  his  argument  on  o\er  600,000  tons."     The  figures  quoted  be- 

surance  in  the  fact  that  the  stroke  on  which  the  Huns  counted  a  low  show  some  trifling  discr(>pancies  from  those  in  the  diagram 

year  ago' to  win  has  been  "broken  to  such  an  extent  that  they  on  the  opposite  page,  which  are  from  another  summary  of  the 

themselves  now  recognize  how  indecisive  it  is."     A  corroborating  report  of  the  British  Admiralty.     Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord 

German  opinion  is  found  in  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger,  whose  of  the  Admiralty,  spoke  on  the  .submarine  situation  in  March 

navy  expert.  Captain   Kiihlwetter,  puts   this   question:    "How  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  speech,  as  summarized  by  the 

is  it  that  despite  our  submarines'  work  we  hardly  ever  sink  an  Parliamentary  correspondent  of    the    London   7'iwe.v,  reads  in 

American  troop-transport,  or   when  we  do  sink  one  we  always  part  as  follows: 

find  that  only  the  ship  is  lost,  whereas  the  troops  whom  we  ..^jj^  ^,ori(j's  tonnage  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until 

really  want  to  destroy  are  always  saved?"    To  his  own  question,  December  31,  1917,  exclusive  of  enemy-owned  tonnage,  has  fallen 

Captain  Kiihlwetter  gives  this  reply:  by  a  net  figure  of.  roughly.  2,500.000  gross  tons,  that  is,  out  of 

33,000,000  estimated  Allied  and  neutral  ocean-going  tonnage. 

"American    transports    travel    in    convoys,    well    protected  "The  Allied  and  neutral  world  has  suffered  about  8  per  cent, 

against  attack,  and  are  very  fast.     Thus  the  submarines  have  a  reduction  in  ocean-going  tonnage. 

most  difficult  and   dangerous  task.     This  is  particularly  true  "The  percentage  of  net  loss  of  British  tonnage  alone  reaches 

in  the  (^hannel,  where  the  enemy  can  choose  the  most  favorable  20  per  cent.     That    represented    3,500,000  tons  on  a  total  of 

hours  of  the  day  and  can  protect  himself  by  all  sorts  of  devices,  jg  000,000. 
mines,  nets,  etc.  "At  the  present  day  forty-seven  large  shipyards,  containing 

"To  try  to  seize  the  bull  by  the  horns  here  would  mean  attack-  209  berths,  are  actually  engaged  on  oeean-going'merchant  vessels, 
ing  a  powerful  enemy  front,  which  can  be  broken  more  cheaply  "  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1914  the  merchant  tonnage  produced 

in  other  ways.  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  420.000.     In  the  fourth  quarter 

"In  other  waters  the  enemy  defense  is  not  quite  so  easy,  but  of  1915  it  had  fallen  to  92,000  tons, 
there   he   takes   advantage   of   the  great   number  of  available  "It  then  began  to  rise,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

harbors  of  di.sembarkation. 

"It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  have  [/-boats  waiting  off  every  ^^"'  ^^'^ 

enemv  harbor  until  the  transport  can  conveniently  be  destroyed.  *''''^*  quarter 05.000  tons  246.000  tons 

,,T    ,  ■  ,        ,  ,  •  T4.  Ill  +•        +1    ™  Second  quarter 108.000     "  249.000     " 

We  have  not  got  .so  many  submarines.     It  would  be  wasting  them  „..  ,         ,  ,  >r  «rv,.    ..  ^..o,^r.^>    .. 

,      ,     .  °    .  ''  .   „  „    .,         1  i  Third  quarter 125.000      '  248. (XX)     " 

and   their  precious  crevys,  especially  as  if  the  ships  were  tor-  Fourth  quarter 21.J.00O    "  420,(xx)    " 

pedoed  1  he  troops  them.selves  would  not  be  destroyed 

"It  is  not  important  for  us  to  destroy  the  American  troops.  "In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1917  foreign  construction  was  512,000 

Hiiul(>nl)urg  will  take  care  of  that.     What  we  must  destroy  are  tons,  giving  a  total  output  for  the  world,  excluding  enemy  coun- 

toniuige  and  cargoes.     Besides,  we  do  not  always  hear  of  every  tries,  for  that  quartt>r  of  932.000  tons. 

transport  we  destroy.     To  make  it  our  only  aim  to  sink  American  "The  loss  due  to  enemy  action  and  maritinu'  risk  for  the  last 

transports  would  be  sacrificing  too  many  tZ-boats  without  per-  quarter  of  last  year  was  1.2(X).(KX)  tons  world's  shipping.    That 

ceptible  results."  was  by  far  the  lowest  quarter  of  sinkings  since  the  intensive 

submarine  war  began,  and  it  looks  as  if  this  quarter  is  going  to 

Vice-Admiral  von  Capelle,  too,  seemed  to  think  it  was  neces-  jj^  lower  still. 

sary  to  make  an  explanation  of    the  submarine  status  to  the  "By  an  increase  in  output  and  a  decrease  in  sinking    we 

Reichstag,   and   the   Brooklyn   Citizen   sagely  observes   that   if  reached  in  the  last  quarter  of  last  year  the  position  that  the 

the  great  drive  had  turned  out  well,  there  would,  of  course,  have  ^^^'%  ^^^  ^'^^hin  100,000  tons  a  month  of  making  good  the 

1  .  ,  ■  ,  ,         •  T^       ■    ,  world  s  loss. 

been  no  nc-ed  of  making  su(;h  an  explanation.     But  it  has  not  "Taking   British   loss   and   output  alone,    the  proportionatv 

turned  out  well,  and,  in  fact,  is  so  much  thy  reverse  that  "if  the  deficiency  is  sonunvhat  higher.     We  lost  on  an  average  260,000 

mind  of  the  German  i)ei)i)le  is  allowed  to  dwell  upon  it,  the  very  tons  a  month  during  the  last  quarter  of   1917,  and  we  built 

worst    conse(|uences    may    be    anticii)ated."      Amsterdam    dis-  I-IO-OOO  tons  a  month— a  deficiency  of  120,000  tons. 

,  ,         .    .  ii    .    T7-       *  1     •     I  /-c       II       /^  "Tht>    increas(>    in    the    average    weeklv    output    of   repairetl 

patches    inform    us    that    Vice-Admiral    von    Capelle,    German  i       .  .  •     t.-i  i  rmo  "  j      ui,  a      ..^« 

'  '        '  merchant  tonnage  in  Februarv,  191b.  as  compared  with  August. 

.Minister  of   the  Navy,  declared  before  the  main  committee  of  1917,  is  sO  per  c(>nt..  or  sixty-nine  ships,  representing  237,000 

the  Reichstag  that  the  new   t/'-boat  construction  exceeded  the  tons  a  week. 

losses  and  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  submarines  had  increas(>d.  "  '»  February  we  completed  repairs  to  merchant  craft  at  an 

I  re  (,tioted  figiu-es  to  prov(.  his  content  ion  t  hat  1  he  I  '-boat  sink-  ''''Vl^''  "/  ^f^'  f'}^'^  "  ^^'^''''v  representing  more  than  500.000  tons. 

,.,,    .  •,,,,,.,.  „  ,,  ,^  •  ■  ,  "<"  docked  last  vear  ten  tunes  the  naval  craft   for  repairs 

irigs  were      thrice  or  sixfold      the  tonnag..  of  the  m-w  British  .^„^,  ^^.j-.j,  ^^.,^1,.,^  ^^.^,  ^,^,^^  j,^  j^^,.^^.^,  j.,,^^.      (3^.^^^.  .^^^^  ,,f  ,1,^^,. 

construction.     As    to    the    American    destroyers,    "which    had  vessels  were  docked  and  refitted  in  the  last  quarter  of  last  year, 
been  so  much   talked  about,"   the  Minister  claimed  that    they  "The  additional  men  who  have  been  i)ut  on  to  both  merchant 

had  failed  in  their  object,  and  he  is  quot^'d  by  the  semioflicial  and  wai-ship  repairs  could  have  produced  5(X),000  Ions  of  new 

Wolff  Bureau  of  Berlin  with  reference  to  our  ship-building  as  "i<'<-l>a'>t  tonnage  a  year. 

J.  1.  "During  the  last  seven  months  tlie  net  addition  to  labor  111 

j)rivate  yards  has  b«'en  round  about  IS.tKK),  mainly  unskilled. 
"For  the  carrying  out  of  America's  giant   paper   program  "Comparted    with   .lauuary,    there   was   in    February   a   net 
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OCEAN-GOING  TONNAGE 


IN  lews' TO-DAY 


BRITISH  BRITISH  OTHER  ALLIED  e/ NEUTRAL 

T0NNAGE-I9I4    TONNAGE-TODAY     TONNAGE -1914 
18,000,000       14.500,000         33,000, 000 


OTHER  ALLIED  g/NEUTRAL 
TONNAGE  ~T0-DAY 
30,500,000 


BRITISH 
3,500.000  TONS 


NET   LOSSES 
COMPARED 


OTHER  ALLIED  ^NEUTRAL 
2,5OO,O00TONS 


PRESENT  OUTPUT  CBRITISH) 

Monthly  output  necessary  for  sakty,  1 50,000  TON  S 

JANUARY,    58,000  TONS 
FEBRUARY,  100,000  TONS 


^ 
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BRITISH  LOSSES  6<  OUTPUT  SINCE  1914 
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4th 
1914 
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1st 


Losses 
Output 


So 


Znd       3rd 
1915 


ENEMY  EXAGGERATION  OF   LOSSES 


^.xaggeration  i 
True  Loss 


46% 

added 


Heaviest 

Month 

for  loss&s 


113% 
added 


FEB.     MAR.    APR.     MAY    JUNE   JULY     AUG.     SEP      OCT     NOV.     DEC.    JAN. 


PROPORTIONS  OF  LOSSES  INFUCTED  ON  U-BOATS  , 


4-th  Quarter 
(same  as  3rd) 


THE    WAR   WITH    THE    [/-BOAT:   BRITISH    ADxMIRALTY    FIGURES   OF    LOSSES   AND    GAINS. 
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increase  on  new  construction,  hulls,  and  raachinerj'  of  over 
'2,500,  which  is  as  much  as  the  merchant  yards  can  digest  in  the 
lime  wath  the  skilled  men  available." 

The  Philadelphia  Prcus  says  flatly  that  von  Capelle  had  to 
jii.^tify  his  piratical  work  to  the  Reichstag  committee,  and  he  did 
it  as  well  as  he  was  able,  but  "in  reporting  secretly  to  the  real 
masters  of  Germany,  the?  military  clique,  he  probably  came 
nearer  to  the  truth."  This  journal  mentions  the  British  Admir- 
alty report  above  cited,  and  says  that,  thanks  to  its  frankness, 
the  fictitious  figures  of  von  Capelle  can  create  no  consternation 
in  the  anti-German  world,  for — 

"We  know  that  he  lies  when  he  says  that  from  three  to  six 
times  as  many  Allied  ships  are  being  sunk  as  are  being  built. 
Wc  know  that  he  lies  when  he  says  that  America  is  deliberately 
Avithholding  the  <'ompletion  of  her  building  program  until  after 
the  war  in  pursuance  of  a  mercenary  design  to  wrest  the  com- 
merce-carrying trade  from  England.  And  we  suspect  that  he 
lies  when  he  says  that  U-hoat  building  in  Germany  has  exceeded 
the  rate  of  f.'-boat  destruction,  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  ol)tainiug  willing  f/-boat  crews. 

"Th(-  worst  of  the  shipping  situation  was  presented  to  the 
^\•orId  last  month  in  the  following  terms:  Somewhat  less  than 
twehe  million  gross  tons  of  Allied  and  neutral  ships  have  been 
destroyed  since  the  war  began.  New  construction  replaced 
more  than  live  million  tons.  The  seizure  of  German  ships  added 
two  and  a  hillf  millions  more.  Thus  the  net  deficit  for  the  period 
of  the  war  was  calculated  as  2,632,297  tons." 

\\'ith  every  allowance  for  the  vigor  of  the  f/-boat  campaign. 
The  Press  goes  on  to  say,  as  well  as  for  the  constantly  improving 
methods  of  fighting  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  submarine  will  sink 
as  many  ships  this  year  as  the  British  yards  can  turn  out.  Thus 
the  American  yards  are  called  upon  not  only  to  make  up  the 
liast  deficit,  but  to  fill  the  increasing  tonnage  requirements 
i>n)ught  about  by  American  participation  in  the  war  on  a  pro- 
gressiveh-  larger  scale  and  by  the  reduced  (>ffectiveness  of  com- 
mon carriers  due  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  transatlantic 
convoy  system.  The  Press  is  convinced  that  Britain  can  hold  her 
own  against  the  f/-boats,  but  it  remains  for  America  to  achieve 
masters-  over  them,  and  "this  fact  is  thoroughly  understood 
at  Washington,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Schwab  is  a  sig- 
nificant, if  belated,  recognition  of  its  importance."  The  Newark 
Xeirx  says  of  the  Schwab  appointment: 

"  Mr.  Schwab^  chosen  for  his  present  important  post  primarily 
for  his  success  in  relations  with  war-labor,  his  reputedly  fair 
treatment  of  workmen,  the  results  so  far  accomplished  by  him  in 
a  priA  ate  capacity,  b<^si)euks  the  sort  of  sympathetic  understand- 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


So  far  our  air  program  seems  to  have  been  of  the  hot  variety. — Brooklyn 
KnQlr. 

WiibN  your  true  Hun  leaves  the  Fatherland  he  doesn't  emigrate;  ho 
hyphenates. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  only  point  I  can  8ee  to  the  Irish  question  is  the  interrogation-point. 
— New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Anyhow,  the  Kaiser's  sLx  sons  can  never  say  that  their  father  didn't 
take  good  care  of  them. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Now  that  Holo  Pasha  has  ceased  to  breathe,  some  of  Ills  surviving  ae- 
quainlances  will  breathe  r-asier. — New   York  Morning  Telegraph. 

TuK  Kaiser  wHI  find  that  there  is  one  bit  of  history  he  can  not  ciiange. 
It  l.s,  that  the  Unil«d  States  has  never  Inion  defeated. — Savannah  Press. 

TiKitMANT  experts  to  collect   two  billion  dollars  from  Roiimania.     This 
is  the  (Irst   time  Houmania  ever  suspected  she  had  that  much  money.- 
Washington  Star. 

Count  Ozehnin  will  make  his  ne.xt  pea<e  Hi)eech  from  the  balcony  of 
the  Ananias  Club,  and  Emperot  Charles  write  his  future  letters  on  the 
club  st-ationcry. — Brooklyn  Kagle. 

"  P.\sHiVK  n<«istanc(>"  is  urged  upon  Irishmen  \vh(>  are  opposed  to  con- 
seriptiou.  The  Irishman  who  could  play  (hat  r6lo  would  be  the  grt<ates( 
curiosity  the  world  ever  saw. — Rochester  Demncral  and  Chronicle. 

Nkw  Oerraan  law  that  any  person  wishing  to  lea\e  the  Kmpire  must 
pay  five  years'  taxi's  in  advance  is  like  the  old  one-ring  circus  which  cluirged 
nothing  to  get  In  but  a  dollar  to  get  out.  It  may  be  worth  the  price.  - 
Willi  atrcct  Journal. 


Wk  seem  to  be  getting  fewer  pacifists  and  more  pass-the-flsts.' — Ir\iiini\- 
apolis  News. 

The  K;iiser  is  the  only  CJerman  who  has  six  h\lng  sons  in  the  Arms 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Poor  democratic  Germany  is  now  defending  herself  against  auto<Tatii' 
Finland. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Sw.\T  the  fly,  shoot  the  spy,  cut  out  the  lie,  swear  off  on  pie,  quit  drinklnn 
rye,  and  never  say  die. — Fort  Wayne  News. 

Li.OYD  Oeorce  at  last  took  the  Irish  bull  by  the  horns,  but  it  renKn 
to  b(>  s(HMt  what  the  bull  will  do. — Chicago  Herald. 

K.\isER  K.\RL  lies  very  poorly  for  a  Teutonic  monarch,  but  one  ni' 
remember  that  he  is  still  a  fairly  young  man. — Chicago  Herald. 

.^iTi'DENTS  of  the  war  would  do  well  to  begin  to  familiarize  them.s^l^ 
with  the  map  of  (iermany.  The  time  approaches  for  a  change  of  scone 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  seventy-flvo-niile  giui  with  a  trajectory  eighteen  miles  high  may  he 
intended  as  a  strong  hint  to  Cott  that  more  inunediate  results  arc  de»Hn  ■ 
at  Potsdam. — New  York  Eeening  Post. 

It  is  announced  that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  driving  offlce-.secker- 
away  from  Washington.  We  have  been  conlldent  all  along  that  souk' 
good  would  result  from  the  high  cost  of  living. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

There's  one  thing  about  this  war — ^no  one  who  has  been  to  France  and 
siH'h  the  effects  of  it  comes  back  wanting  to  make  peace  on  the  Kaisers 
tonus. — Detroit  Free  Press.  Those  that  don't  come  back  huvo  peace  on 
the  Kaiser's  terms. — St.  Louis  Star. 


ing  that  will  count.     'My  place,'  he  says,  'is  in  the  yards.'    He      I 

wants  every  one  connected  -with  each  yard  to  feel  as  he  does 

that  nothing  will  be  any  good  to  any  of  us  imless  we  vdn  this  war. 
"Mr.  Schwab  knows,  or  should  know,  as  well  as  any  American 
business  man,  that  it  is  no  policy  to  rely  on  overcontidence.  It 
is  not  to  be  presumed  that  he  will  make  that  mistake.  Stimula- 
tion, purposeful  direction  of  ship-building  acti^^lics — in  a  word, 
ships — that  is  his  job.  To  translate  iVmerican  desires  into 
acts  is  the  high  pri^^lege  and  imperative  duty  devohiug  upon 
him  and  upon  everj'  shipyard  associate." 

Testimony  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  Allied  effectiveness  against 
the  (7-boat  is  found  in  a  dispatch  from  a  French  seaport  in  which 
Mr.  James  Kerney,  director  for  the  Franco- American  Conmiitjw 
of  Public  Information,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "A  French  Vice- 
Admiral  told  me  that  it  was  due  to  the  great  skill  and  cooi>era- 
tion  of  the  American  Na\-j'  that  no  tonnage  has  b(M?n  lost  on 
this  coast  for  three  months.  He  was  most  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  Rear-Admiral  Wilson,  who  seems  to  have  captured 
all  this  part  of  PVance.  The  depth  bomb,  listening  devi«'o, 
and  hydroaeroplanes  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  have  oon- 
quered  the  submarines."  Washington  dispatches  to  various 
dailies  disclose  confidence  among  officials  that  the  submarine  ■ 
menace  is  doomed,  and  in  reply  to  the  boast  of  Vice- Admiral  , 
von  Capelle  that  T-boat  construction  is  exceeding  losses,  a  «3«r- 
respondent  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American  cites  navy  officers 
as  predicting  that  the  menace  will  be  wiped  out  by  August, 
and  perhaps  by  June.  The  North  Americanos  correspondent 
informs  us  further: 

"Despite  the  vaunting  passage  in  von  Capelle's  address  that 
speaks  of  fZ-boat  commanders  so  well  trained  that  they  mana|;e 
to  sink  'from  three  to  four  ships  in  succession  belonging  to  tin 
same  coruvoys,'  America  has  lost  since  the  war  began  onl\ 
fourteen  vessels,  aggregating  75,000  tons. 

"The  outstanding  facts  in  refutation  of  von  Capelle's  att^mj)! 
to  cheer  the  German  people  are  these: 

"The  total  neutral  and  Allied  tonnage  is  now  approximately 
42,000,000  tons; 

"America  will  add  this  year  at  least  3,000,000  tons,  possibl\ 
more  than  4,000,000,  according  to  some  estimates; 

"Great  Britain  will  add  at  least  1,800,000  tons  more,  accord- 
ing to  von  Capelle's  own  admission; 

"The  total  of  other  construction  on  the  basis  of  512,000  tons 
the  last  quarter  of  1017,  a  conservative  basis  in  \'iew  of  winter- 
weather  conditions,  will  amount  to  at  least  2,048,000  tons, 
most  of  which  will  add  to  Allitri  operations  directly  or  indirectl} ; 

"Jajjun  already  has  agreed  to  build  an  additional  200,000 
tons  of  shipping  this  year  for  America,  and  probably  will  buiM 
another  '200,000." 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


HOW  THE   GERMAN  VENTS  HIS  SPLEEN. 

When  the  German  suffers  a  reverse  he  has  to  "take  it  out"  on  something.    Here  he  is  completing  the  destruction  of  a  wrecked  Belgian  farm. 
The  failure  of  the  Western  drive  at  Amiens  was  confessed  when  the  Germans  completed  the  destruction  of  Reims. 


THE   CONFESSION  THAT   GERMANY  STARTED   THE   WAR 


THE  DECEIVED  GERMAN  PEOPLE,  hoodwinked 
for  nearlj-  four  years  into  the  belief  that  England  started 
the  war,  are  now  being  gradually  permitted  to  learn 
that  this  is  a  slight  error  which  can  be  corrected  by  merely 
substituting  the  word  Germany  for  England.  When  that  is 
ilone,  perhaps  the  ne.xt  official  German  step  will  be  to  ask 
l')iigland  what  her  peace  terms  are.  At  any  rate,  the  first  step 
lias  been  taken.  No  less  an  authority  than  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
Imperial  German  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  in  1914,  has 
trivcn  the  whole  case  away  and  fastened  the  blood-guiltiness 
for  the  war  irrevocably  upon  Germany,  which  did  not  merely 
permit  Austria  to  start  it,  but  insisted  upon  war  when  Austria 
shrank  back.  Even  the  German  press  now  admit  that  Britain  is 
cleared  of  blame  for  the  world-conflict,  and  the  German  press 
supposedly  take  the  hint  in  such  matters  from  the  authorities 
higher  up.  Ex-Foreign  Minister  von  Jagow,  too,  agrees  with 
Lichnowsky  in  acquitting  Great  Britain.  The  authoritative 
Hcrlincr  TagehlnH  definitely  forecasts  a  peace  move  on  this 
basis  when  it  saj's: 

"An  understanding  ought  to  be  easier  now,  since  we  have 
heard  from  two  opposing  sources,  ex-Foreign  Minister  von 
•lagow  and  Prince  Lichnowsky,  that  England  was  not  respon- 
sil)le  for  the  war,  as  has  been  believed  hitherto  in  wide  circles 
ill  Germany." 

The  Mannheim  Volksstimme,  even  before  von  Jagow  had 
admitted  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  Prince's  position,  \\Tote 
this  pointed  paragraph: 

"While  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  final  judgment,  the  memo- 
randum is  an  important  testimony  accusing  Germany  and  acquit- 
ting English  policy.  The  Prince's  testimony  with  regard  to 
the  former  is  based  on  hearsay,  but  that  in  favor  of  the  English 
policy  is  the  result  of  the  Prince's  own  knowledge. 

"Of  two  theories,  only  one  is  possible:  either  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky is  the  most  incurable  idiot  that  ever  sat  in  an  ambassa- 
dor's chair,  or  else  not  a  shred  remains  of  the  fiction  that  the 
outbreak  of  war  was  due  to  English  intrigue." 

The  Bremer  Burger  Zeitung  candidly  notes: 


"The  doctrine  of  England's  responsibility  for  the  world-war 
has  been  regularly  filtered,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  drummed, 
into  us  for  nearly  four  years,  and  Germany's  war-policy  has 
in  the  main  been  guided  by  it.  Now  we  learn  that  this  doctrine 
is  false  and  was  never  believed,  either  by  our  Foreign  Secretary 
in  1914  or  by  our  London  Ambassador." 

As  a  result  of  these  revelations,  says  the  Munchner  Post, 
the  whole  Pan-German  argument  that  Belgium  must  never 
again  be  allowed  to  become  a  base  of  British  operations  against 
Germany,  falls  to  the  ground.     The  Post  proceeds: 

"This  theory  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  England 
desired  the  war  and  had  long  prepared  Belgium  as  a  base  of 
operations.  Now  we  learn  that  England  intended  no  war  against 
Germany,  and  with  this  the  whole  Anglo-Belgian  legend  ex- 
plodes. Through  an  untruth  we  have  been  driven  into  an 
attitude  of  constantly  intensified  opposition  to  England.  The 
German  Government  knew  that  this  lie  was  a  lie,  but  had  not 
the  courage  to  resist  Pan-German  Anglophobia." 

First  in  the  Stockholm  Politiken,  then  in  the  Berlin  Vorwdrts, 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  secret  memorandum 
which  Prince  Lichnowsky  wrote  to  justifj'  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  his  intimate  friends.  This  memorandum,  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Government,  finally  became  public,  and  it  proves 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Germany,  headed  by  the 
Kaiser,  was  the  "sole  and  only  begetter"  of  the  present  world- 
conflagration.  Quoting  from  the  Berlin  Vorwdrts,  let  us  see 
what  the  Prince  has  to  say.  First  of  all  he  confirms  the 
fact,  so  often  denied  by  Germany,  that  the  famous  Potsdam 
conference  really  took  place  on  July  5,  1914.  At  this  con- 
ference, Germany  and  Austria  decided  upon  war,  which  they 
would  inaugurate  upon  any  convenient  pretext,  and  as  a  result 
Prince  Lichnowsky  received  his  instructions  with  regard  to  his 
attitude  in  England.     He  says: 

"I  learned  that  at  the  decisive  conversation  at  Potsdam  on 
July  5  the  inquiry  addrest  to  us  by  Vienna  found  absolute 
assent  among  all  the  personages  in  authority;  indeed,  they 
added  that  there  would  be  no  harm  if  a  war  with  Russia  were  to 
result.     So,  at  any  rate,  it  is  stated  in  the  Austrian  protocol, 
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whieli  Count  Mensdorff  [Austrian  Ambassador]  received  in 
London.  Soon  afterward  Hcrr  \'on  Jhkow  was  in  Vienna,  to 
discuss  everything  witli  Count  Bcrchtold  [Austrian  Foreign 
^^iniste^]. 

■  1  then  received  instructions  that  I  was  to  induce  the  English 
I)ross  to  take  up  a  friendly  attitude  if  Austria  gave  the  'death- 
l)lo\\  '  to  the  great  Servian  movement,  and  as  far  as  possible 


PRINCE  LICHNOWSKY, 

Tlir  fornior  Gorman  Ambassador  in  London,  who  proves  incontestibly 
Ihal  Ck'rmany— and  (iermaiiy  alono— is  responsible  for  this  world-war. 


1  was  l)y  my  iuilucuce  to  prevent  public  opinion  from 
Austria." 


opposing 


Here  are  tlio  most  salient  features  of  the  Prince's  revelations. 
He  says: 

"My  London  mission  was  wrecked  not  by  the  perfidy  of  the 
liritish.  l)ut  by  the  perfidy  of  our  own  policy.  ...  1  had  to 
support  in  London  a  poli<'y  which  I  knew  to  bo  fallacious.  I 
was  paid  out  for  it,  for  it  was  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
.  .  .  We  pr(>st  for  war.  We  deliberately  destroyed  the  possi- 
bility of  a  i)eaceful  S(;ttlement.  .  .  .  Sir  Edward  Grey,  througli- 
out  thu  whole  of  the  negotiations,  never  took  open  sides  with 
Kus.sia  or  l^Vanco  in  order  that  he  might  not  supply  any  pretext 
for  a  conflict.  That  pretext  was  sui)plied  later  by  a  dead 
An-hduke." 

Under  a  heading  cnliiliMl  "The  Question  of  Guilt,"  Princ(> 
Lichnowsky  says: 

"As  app«'ars  from  all  official  publications,  without  the  facts 
being  eonlroverti-d  by  our  own  Wliite  Hook,  which,  owing  to  its 
poverty  aiul  gajjs,  constitutes  a  grav«>  self-accusation: 

"I.  We  encouraged  Count  Berchtold  [the  Austrian  For(>ign 
.Ministerl  to  attack  Scrvia,  alt  ho  no  Gernum  interest  was  in- 
volved, and  thf*  danger  of  a  world-war  must  have  been  known 
to  U9— whether  we  knew  the  text  of  the  ultimatum  is  a  question 
of  complete  inditTerencc; 

"2.  In  the  days  between  July  2:^  and  July  ;?0,  1014.  when  Mr. 
SazonotT  [the  Russian  Foreign  Ministerl  emphatically  d(><-lared 
that  Hussiu  could  not  tolerato  au  attack  upon  Scrvia,  wc  re- 


jected the  British  proposals  of  mediation,  altho  Servia,  under 
Russian  and  British  pressure,  had  accepted  almost  the  whole 
ultimatum,  and  altho  an  agreement  about  the  two  points  in 
question  could  (>asily  have  been  reached,  and  Count  Berchtold 
[the  Austrian  P'oreign  AHnist^r]  was  even  ready  to  satisfy 
himself  with  the  Servian  reply. 

"3.  On  July  30,  when  Count  Berchtold  wanted  to  give  way, 
we,  without  Austria  having  been  attacked,  replied  U)  Russia's 
mere  mobilization  by  sending  an  ultimatum  to  St.  Pctersbiu^. 
and  on  July  31  we  declared  war  on  th(>  Russians,  altho  the  C'zar 
had  pledged  his  word  that  as  long  as  negotiations  continued  not 
a  man  should  march — .so  that  we  deliborately  destroyed  the 
jiossibility  of  a  peac(>ful  settUiment. 

"In  view  of  these  indisputable  facts,  it  is  not  surprizing  that 
the  whole  civilized  world  outside  Germany  attributes  to  us  the 
sole  guilt  for  the  world-war." 

The  London  Times,  in  commenting  on  the  Prince's  revelations, 

says : 

"At  the  moment  when  mankind  are  filled  with  horror  and  with 
anguish  at  the  carnage  of  the  great  battle-field  all  eyes  will  turn 
to  his  account  of  the  policy  which  brought  this  dread  visita- 
tion upon  the  world.  He  has  no  shadow  of  doubt  about  thi 
responsibility  for  the  war.  Without  hesitation  he  fastims  it 
upon  Germany. 

"The  German  'militarists'  were  inexorable.  They  would  not 
suffer  Coiuit  Berchtold  to  give  Avay.  When  he  flinched  from 
plunging  Europe  into  Avar,  they  forced  his  hand.  They  dt-- 
liAer(>d  an  ultimatum  to  Russia,  and  next  day  declared  war 
upon  her,  altho  the  Czar  had  pledged  his  word  that  while  nego- 
tiations continued  not  a  man  should  march. 

"'We  deliberately  destroyed  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful 
settlement'  is  the  (>x-Ambassador's  considered  judgment.  He 
can  not  feel  surprize  that  'the  whol(>  ciA-ilized  world  outside 
Germany  attribute  to  us  the  sole  guilt  for  the  world-war. 
Tht>  whole  story  Avhich  he  records  corroborates  this  judgmcni 
and  is  irreconcilable  with  any  other." 

Altho  the  Prince  is,  referring  to  what  took  place  four  year^ 
ago,  this  is  a  matter  which  is  of  vital  importance  to-day,  as  the 
London   Daihj   Telegraph — taking  a  fling  at  foolish  pacifists- 
succinctly  says: 

"Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  academic,  historical  interest  only. 
On  the  contraiy,  Avheu  voices  are  still  heard  asking  what  we  an 
fighting  for  and  why  terms  of  ])eace  can  not  be  negotiated, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  civilized  world  should 
understand  what  were  the  diplomatic  methods  employed  by 
Germanj^  in  1914,  as  they  arc  laid  bare  in  this  extraordinary 
memorandum,  and  should  take  care  never  ^to  be  caught  uii- 
prepar(>d  by  Germany  a  second  time 

"'The  perfidy  of  our  policy!'  There  is  the  whole  memoran- 
dum in  a  flash.  As  one  reads  it,  all  doubt  Aanishes  that  the 
ruling  cliques  in  Germany  and  Austria  had  resolved,  even 
lieforc  tlie  early  summer  of  1914,  that  Avar  Avas  coming  soon — 
a  Avar  Avhich  Avould  destroy  once  and  for  all  the  i)reti>nsi(»ns  of 
Servia,  Avho  had  i)laced  herself  across  the  path  of  th(>  German 
road  to  the  east,  and  a  Avar  Avhich  should  be  brought  on  l)cfon 
the  reorganization  of  the  Russian  Army  was  complete. 

"Then  came  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  at  Serajevo,  and  it 
Avas  det(>rmincd  at  Berlin  and  at  Vienna  that  the  preti'xt  had 
l)een  offered  and  the  golden  opportunity  had  come.  So  much 
was  settled  definitely  at  the  famous  Potsdam  conference  of 
.Inly  5,  of  Avhich  the  Avorld  knew  nothing  until  a  fcAV  months 
ago,  and  Prince  Li<dinowsky  states  that  th(>  plotters  Avere  fully 
agreed  that  'there  woidd  b(>  no  harm  even  if  a  war  with  Russia 
were  the  result.' 

"He  came  to  London  with  instructions  to  localize  the  con- 
flict, if  possild(\  Ix^tween  Austria  and  Servia.  When  he  tried, 
as  an  honest  man,  to  prevent  conflict  altogetluT,  understanding 
as  he  did  the  British  sens<>  of  honor  far  b(>(ter  than  his  principals, 
he  AA'as  snubbed  and  rebuked  for  his  pains.  The  Prince  do<^ 
not  minimize  th(>  villainy  of  the  plot  in  which  he  was  supi)ortinu 
an  unwelcome  part.  Looking  back,  he  sees  that  he  ought  t«) 
haAc  uiulerstood  at  an  earli(>r  monuMit  the  full  significance  of 
what  was  afoot  and  to  have  insisted  upon  resigning  his  oflice. 
"l  had  to  support  in  London,'  he  .says,  'a  policy  which  I  knev\ 
to  be  fallacious.  I  was  paid  out  for  it,  for  it  was  a  sin  agaiusi 
the  Holy  Ghost.' 

"Did  (>ver  au  Amba.s.sador  pen  such  anguished  words  before'.' 
It  is  a  supremo  irony  of  Fate  that  the  conscienceless  Kais«>r  and 
(lu>  militar\-  party,  who  are  his  masters,  were  serv(>d  l>y  a  Chan- 
cellor and  au  Ambassador  both  of  whom  posscst  the  grain  of 
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Sonsf'.ionce  wliifh  If^d  tlu-m  in  jiioiiicntR  of  grreat  mental  stivss 
'lo  ser\'f  thn  r-anse  of  Truth  by  betraying  the  infamy  of  those 
who  insisted  that  there  should  be  war. 

"Prinee  Liehnowsky  states  cateKorieally  three  propositions: 
Ku-st,  that  Berlin  eneouraged  Count  Berehtold  to  attack 
S.rvi'a,  tho  no  (Jerman  interest  was  involved;  secondly,  that 
Berlin  rejeeled  the  British  proposals  of  mediation,  tho  Count 
lierehtold  himself  at  the  last  moment  desired  to  draw  ba<'k; 
thirdly,  that  on  .July  :{()  Berlin  'replied  to  Russia's  mere  mobili- 
/.ation  by  .sending  an  ultimatum  to  St.  Petersburg,'  and  on  the 
following  day  deelared  war.  "So  that.'  adds  the  Prinee,  'we 
deliberatelv  destroyed  the  jjossibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement.' 
That  has  been  the  British  and  French  contention  from  the 
verj*  outset."  

THAT   INJURED   LAMB,   THE   KAISER 

THK  IMPERIAL  PECKSNIFF,  .on  his  Aisit  to  the 
Western  front  during  the  present  operations,  seems,  ac- 
••ording  to  the  Berlin  Lolcai  Anzeiger,  to  hixxe  indulged 
in  an  orgj-  of  emotion.  As  he  \iewed  the  battle,  "terrible  in  its 
•grandeur."  his  tender  heart  was  touched,  the  tears  streamed 
linwii  the  Imperial  face,  and  he  exclaimed  in  grief-stricken 
tones  to  the  officer  who  stood  be.side  him: 

"What  have  I  not  done  to  preser\e  the  world  from  these 
liorrors?" 

The  iUl  Highest's  question  can  be  answered  in  one  word — 
"Xothing." 

On. the  contrary,  from  the  German  papers  themselves  we  learn 
t  hat  so  far  from  trying  to  prevent  the  present  catastrophe,  Prussia's 
di\  ine-right  King  did  everything  in  his  power  to  bring  it  about. 

One  of  the  most  successful  pieces  of  German  propaganda  has 
Ix'en  the  lie,  so  eagerly  swallowed  by  sentimentalists  and  pacifists, 
that  the  Kaiser  us  an  injured  ideaUst  who  was  forced  into  war 
iigainst  his  will  by  the  machinations  of  an  unfilial  son  supported 
l)y  a  powerful  militaristic  clique.  Right  fx'om  the  center  of 
t  lungs,  from  the  great  Krupp  armament  works,  comes  the  re- 
futation of  this  absurd  legend.  Dr.  W.  Mtihion,  a  director  of  the 
Krupp  works  at  Essen,  has  published  in  the  Berliner  TagehUttl 
a  series  of  conversations  which  shoots  this  piece  of  German 
propaganda  full  of  holes.     He  writes: 

"In  the  middle  of  July,  1914,  I  had,  as  I  frequently  had,  a 
conversation  with  Dr.  ITelflferieh,  then  director  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  in  Berhn  and  now  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  The 
Deutsche  Bank  had  adopted  a  negative  attitude  toward  certain 
large  transactions  in  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  in  which  the  firm  of 
Krupp,  for  business  reasons — the  deli\er3'  of  war-material — had 
a  lively  interest." 

Dr.  Helfferich  explained  to  Dr.  Miihlon  that  the  Potsdam 
( 'onference  of  July  5  had  just  taken  place,  and  that  Austria  was 
on  the  point  of  declaring  war  on  Ser^  ia,  and  that  the  Kai-ser  was 
standing  behnid  his  ally,  boasting  that  "this  time  there  would 
lie  no  oscillation."     Dr.  Miihlon  continues: 

"i  knew  Dr.  Helflferich's  particularly  intimate  relations  with 
the  personages  who  were  sure  to  be  initiated,  and  I  knew  that  his 
communication  was  trustworthy.  After  my  return  from  Berlin 
1  informed  Dr.  Krupp  von  Bohlen  und  Halbach,  one  of  whose 
directors  I  then  was  at  F^ssen.  Dr.  Helfferich  had  given  me  per- 
mission, and  at  the  time  there  was  an  intention  of  making  him  a 
director  of  Krupps'. 

"Dr.  von  Bohl<>n  seemed  disturbed  that  Dr.  Helfferich  was  in 
posse.s.sion  of  such  mfonnation,  and  he  made  a  remark  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  people  can  never  keep  their  mouths 
shut.     He  then  told  me  the  following: 

"He  said  that  he  had  himself  been  with  the  Kaiser  in  the  last 
few  days.  The  Kaiser  had  spoken  to  him  also  of  his  negotiations 
with  the  Austrians  and  of"  then-  results.  But  be  had  intimated 
that  the  matter  was  so  secret  that  he  (Dr.  Krupp)  would  not 
even  have  dared  to  inform  his  own  directors.  As,  however,  I 
already  knew,  he  could  tell  me  that  Helfferich's  statements  were 
accurate,  and  indeed  Helfferich  seemed  to  know  more  about 
the  details  than  he  did.  He  said  the  situation  was  really  verj- 
serious.  The  Kaiser  had  told  him  that  he  would  declare  war 
immediately  if  Russia  mobilized,  and  that  this  time  people 
should  see  that  he  would  not  vacillate.     The  Kaiser's  repeated 


insistence  that  this  time  nobody  would  be  able  to  accuse  him 
of  indecision  had,  he  said,  been  almost  comic  in  its  effect." 

Dr.  Miihlon  tells  us  that  everything  happened  according  to 
schedule,  and  that  the  Kaiser's  famous  yachting  cruise  in  Norway 
actuallv  was,  what  the  world  has  always  suspected  it  to  be,  a 


A  TACTLESS   INTRUSION. 

I\La.iser — "As  against  tlie  calumnies  of  tlie  enemy,  I  feel  grateful 
that  my  unremitting  efforts  (o  be  the  champion  and  protector  of  the 
principles  of  humanity — " 

Newsboy- — "  Great.  German  naval  victory!  British  liospital-ship 
torpedoed!"  —Punch  (London). 

thin   attempt   at   an   alibi,   an   ingenious    piece    of   face-saving 
camouflage.     He  writes:  ^ 

"On  the  very  day  indicated  to  me  by  Helfferich,  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Servia  appeared.  At  this  time  I  was  agaui  iu 
Berlin,  and  1  told  Helfferich  that  I  regarded  the  tone  and  contents 
of  the  ultimatum  as  simply  monstrous.  .  .  .  On  this  occasion 
Helfferich  also  said  to  me  that  the  Kaiser  had  gone  on  his  north- 
ern cruise  only  as  a  blind.  He  had  not  arranged  the  cruise  on 
the  usual  extensive  scale,  but  was  remaining  close  at  hand  and 
keeping  in  constant  touch.  The  Au.<;trians,  who  of  course  did 
not  expect  the  ultimatum  to  be  accepted,  were  really  acting 
rapidly  before  the  other  Powers  could  find  time  to  interfere. 
The  Deutsche  Bank  had  already  made  its  arrangements  so  as  to 
be  prepared  for  all  eventualities.  For  example,  it  was  no  longer 
paying  out  the  gold  that  came  in." 

Dr.  Miihlon,  who  is  now  in  Switzerland,  has  authorized  the  Paris 
Humanite  to  publish  the  plain-spoken  letter  which  he  sent  to  Dj*. 
Aon  Bethmann-Hollweg,  then  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  on  May  7, 
1917,  in  which  he  practically  renounced  his  German  citizenship: 

"Since  the  first  days  of  1917  I  have  abandoned  all  hope  as 
regards  the  present  directors  of  Germany.  Our  offer  of  peace, 
without  indicating  our  w^ar-aims,  the  accentuation  of  the  sub- 
marine w^ar,  the  deportation  of  the  Belgians,  the  systematic 
desti-uctions  in  France,  and  the  torpedoing  of  English  hospital- 
ships,  have  so  degraded  the  governors  of  the  German  Empire 
that  I  am  profoundly  con^ineed  they  are  disqualified  fore\er 
for  the  elaboration  and  conclusion  of  a  sincere  and  just  agree- 
ment. .  .  .  The  German  people  will  not  be  able  to  repair  the 
grievous  crimes  committed  against  its  own  present  and  future, 
and  against  that  of  Europe  and  the  whole  human  race,  until  it 
is  represented  by  different  men  with  a  different  mentality.  .  .  . 
As  a  man  and  as  a  German  who  desires  nothing  but  the  welfare 
of  the  deceived  and  tortured  German  people,  I  turn  away  def- 
initely from  the  present  representatives  of  the  German  regime." 
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UNHOLY  ASPECTS   OF  THE  HOLY  WAR 

INSTEAD  OF  HOSTILITY,  open  arms  welcomed  the 
Allies  upon  their  entranee  into  Jerusalem,  and  press  dis- 
patches tell  us  that  since  their  advent  the  Holy  City  has 
been  cleaner,  quieter,  and  more  prosperous  than  it  has  been  for 
centuries.  What  conditions  were  like  there  under  the  Turkish 
war-regime  we  can  gather  from  an  article  by  Khalil  Bidas, 
a  well-known  resident  of  the  city,  in  the  Jerusalem  El  Kowlcab. 
He  writes: 

"When  Turkey  declared  war  all  sabj<>cts  of  enemy  Powers 
were  promptly  arrested — the  consuls,  churchmen,  and  mer- 
chants who  had  been  domiciled 
for  many  years  in  the  country. 
They  were  marched  off  like  crimi- 
nals to  Damascus  and  were  then 
scattered  through  northern  Syria 
and  Anatolia.  It  was  considered 
that  these  unfortunate  non-com- 
batants were  to  be  deemed  prison- 
ers of  war.  They  were,  therefore'. 
treat(}d  with  the  utmost  harsh- 
ness and  harried  from  pillar  to 
post,  many  of  them  dying  in  cases 
where,  they  had  not  the  strength 
to  endure  those  slow  methods  of 
killing  for  which  the  Turk  has 
a  notorious  genius. 

"A  little  later  the  patriarchs, 
bishops,  and  other  administra- 
tive officials  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity were  hustled  off  on  the 
tender  pretext  that  their  valu- 
able lives  must  be  protected 
from  the  approaching  enemy. 
All  this  was  done  to  overawe  the 
local  Moslems,  to  induce  them  to 
support  the  Holy  War,  and  to 
stimulate  their  fanaticism. 

"The  Turkish  Government 
closed  up  all  the  schools  and 
charitable  institutions  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  and 
later  on  of  Italy  and  America. 
They  took  possession  of  the 
churches,  school  buildings,  and 
offices,  and  looted  them  of  all 
objects  of  interest  and  value.     If 

the  authorities  had  kept  these  things  themselves  it  would  have 
been  comprehensible,  l)ut  they  turned  the  blind  eye  while  the 
soldiers  and  the  mob  rifled  lil)raries  and  museums  and  sold 
priceless  objects  in  the  bazaars  for  the  smallest  trifle. 

"They  closed  up  the  convents  of  the  nuns,  driving  them 
out  into  the  country  and  scattering  the  foundlings,  those  hapless 
orphan  children  who  had  no  refuge  and  knew  no  other  parents 
than  these-  devoted  women." 

But  the  Sultan's  proclamation  of  a  jaha<l,  or  Holy  War, 
seems  to  have  fallen  \cry  flat  with  the  local  Arabs,  who  were 
not  at  all  gulled  ])y  tlie  appeal  to  fight  for  the  faith.  Khalil 
Bidas  writes: 

"The  Government  by  every  means  in  its  power  did  its  best  to 
stimulate  the  jahad.  It  let  it  ])e  known  that  it  was  an.xious  to 
institute  a  corps  of  'warriors  of  the  faith'  by  voluntary  recruit- 
ing. But  the  appeal  fail(>d,  and  none  of  the  Arabs  hastened  to 
join  the  war,  knowing  very  well  that  the  (lovernnu'ut  was  not 
sincere  and  that  tlu;  jahwl  was  not  on  behalf  of  the  faith,  but 
of  the  Germans.  Fclwas  issued  by  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  about 
the  Holy  War  were  disseminated  ev(>rywher(>,  and  a  flag  which 
they  described  as  'the  sacred  standard  of  the  Prophet'  was 
trott<'d  about  from  one  place  to  another.  This  flag  was  brought 
to  Jerusidem  and  the  whole  population  had  to  go  out  to  meet 
it,  tho  th(>y  knew  well  enougii  it  was  not  the  Prophet's  standard 
in  reality." 

The  condition  of  the  local  press  was  pathetic.  The  writer 
says: 

"The  writers  in  Syrian  newspapers  attained  great  proficiency 
in  disseminating  lies  and  concocting  news.     We  were  told  that 


the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  had  fled  from  Mekka  and  was  wandering 
hopelessly  in  the  Hedjaz,  being  abandoned  by  the  Arabs,  who 
had  rallied  to  the  Sultan  en  innsse — that  the  Sultan  of  Egypt 
had  tied  from  Cairo,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Ottoman  Army, 
which  hoped  to  catch  him  at  Alexandria  before  he  embarked 
for  Europe  as  a  fugitive. 

"As  regards  the  war  in  Europe,  our  papers  teemed  with 
absurdities  of  e\ery  kind.  At  a  very  early  date  the  Germans 
took  Paris,  and  the  Turks  and  the  German  community  in  our 
district  held  festivities  with  flag-wavings  and  fireworks  on  a 
profuse  scale.  The  German  Zeppelins  had  destroyed  London, 
and  the  population  was  .seeking  safety  by  flight  in  all  directions. 
The  Hindus,  Afghans,  and  Persians  had  declared  war  against 
Great    Britain    and    Russia,    the    Moroccans,    Algerians,    and 

Tunisians  against  P>anee,  the 
Sennussi  against  Italy,  and  the 
Mexicans  against  America." 

Absentees  and  refugees  seem 
to  have  had  a  bad  time  so  far 
as  their  property  and  the  re- 
maining members  of  their  fami- 
lies were  concerned.  Khalil  Bidas 
says : 

"The  military  court  at  Aaliya 
issued  sununonses  to  hundreds 
of  Syrian  notables  living  in 
Egj'pt  or  America  or  refugees  in 
Cyprus  or  Europe.  The  court 
allowed  them  ten  days  in  which 
to  make  their  appearance,  and 
all  persons  cognizant  of  their 
place  of  residence  were  required 
to  communicate  their  informa- 
tion to  the  authorities.  As  the 
defendants  had  not  appeared 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
the  court  delivered  judgment, 
confiscated  their  property,  and 
cruelly  misused  their  families 
and  all  who  had  the  least  con- 
nection with  them." 


.IKK-IUSAT.KM  !  ! 

— Passino  Shoiv  (London) 


GENEROUS    AMERICA  — The 

English  papers  are  filled  with  ap- 
preciative tributes  to  America  for 
her  aid  in  the  German  drive.  The 
London  Ererynian  writes: 

"American  action  in  this  critical  period  has  been  of  enormous 
moral  and  material  help  to  the  Allies.  We  print  elsewhere  an 
article  in  which  a  distinguished  American  tells  of  the  spirit 
and  attitude  of  his  countrymen  at  this  moment.  President 
Wilson's  decision  to  allow  such  of  the  American  regiments  in 
Europe  as  can  not  be  used  in  divisions  of  their  own  to  be  brigaded 
with  Frem'h  and  British  units  so  long  as  the  necessity  lasts  is  an 
example  of  whole-hearted  cooperation  that  reflects  the  strong 
and  resourceful  statesmanship  whicli  Pn>sident  Wilson  has  so 
ofti'U  displayed.  It  brings  to  ours(>l\(>s  and  our  French  allies 
more  efficient  and  immediate  help  tluui  could  come  in  any  other 
way,  and  it  is  the  most  con^■incing  proof  that  could  be  given  of 
the  jiart  that  America  means  to  phiA'  in  the  war. 

"Only  after  more  than  three  years  of  warfare  have  we  our- 
selves been  ready  to  gi\e  th(>  direction  of  our  armies  to  a  foreign 
general.  America  is  much  farther  remo\t>d  from  the  scene  of 
conflict,  but  with  a  sen.se  of  realiti(>s  that  compels  our  admiration 
she  has  made  an  e\('n  greater  sacrifice  of  legitimate  national 
pride.  Her  troops,  which  are  not  sutliciently  trained  to  fight  as 
divisions  and  army  corps,  will  form  part  of  the  seasoned  divisions 
of  their  allies  'until  such  time  as  they  have  completed  their 
training  an<I  General  Persliing  wishes  to  withdraw  them  in  order 
to  build  ui)  the  Anu>rican  Army.'  That  a  high-spirited  people, 
naturally  i)roud  of  its  own  distinctive  part  in  the  war,  should 
consent  to  this  pooling  of  resources  is  an  example  to  the  world 
and  a  splendid  augury  for  the  future  of  international  cooperation." 

The  London  Daili/  Chronicle  says: 

■'  Hanged  solidly  behind  their  President,  the  American  people  are 
straining  all  their  gigantic  stn>ngth  to  achieve  the  common  end. 
Xo  stone  is  being  left  unturned  by  them  to  fulfil  the  double 
task  of  feeding  the  Allies  and  reenforeiug  the  combatant  front." 


HENRY  FORD  ON  VICTORY  BY  TOOL-POWER 


HEXRY  FOIiD  TELLS  US  that  we  can  win  the  war 
if  we  will  only  throw  into  the  balance  the  whole  weight 
or  our  industries  and  tool-power.  In  an  article  con- 
lril)Ulefl  1o  77(f  Ainerican  Machinist  (New  York,  April  11) 
"Uncle  Henry"  assures  us  that  the  victory  will  be  to  him  who 
musters  the  best  machinery;  for  this  war  is  "the  greatest 
engineering  feat  the  world  has  e\er  known."  Thus  it  behooves 
us  to  see  that  our  factory-management  is  perfect  and  that  our 
use  of  ma<-hinery  is  the  fullest  possible.  Moreover,  we  must 
organize  to  concentrate  our  industrial  resources  upon  essential 
war-work.  What  we  need,  Mr.  Ford  says,  is  leadership  and 
labor,  working  in  confidence  and  harmony.  He  himself  has 
given  a  striking  example  of  how  production  may  be  increa.sed 
wiihout  strikes  or  wage-discussion;  and  he  is  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority.    He  writes: 

"The  United  States  produces  half  the  steel  and  half  the  coal 
of  the  world.  Converted  into  machinery  of  warfare,  this  would 
be  decisive  on  the  West  front. 

'■  Russia,  with  man-power  of  185,000,000,  was  almost  entirely 
lacking  in  machine-power.  She  mobilized  15,000,000  men,  but 
she  sent  them  into  battle  poorly  equipped,  armed  with  obsolete 
rifles,  small-caUber  guns,  and  in  many  cases  only  with  clubs. 
This  poorly  equipped  and  poorly  armed  army  was  pitted  against 
the  vastly  superior  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  large-caliber  cannon 
which  were  turned  out  in  vast  quantities  by  great  factories  and  a 
highly  organized  railroad  system  in  Germany. 

"Russia  lost  5,0(X),000  men  and  her  power  collapsed. 

"The  lesson  for  us  is  that  not  numbers  nor  latent  resources, 
but  better  machinery  and  better  organization  are  decisive  in 
warfare. 

"Trenches  can  be  conquered  and  the  stalemate  of  the  W^est 
front  broken  if  we  develop  and  use  the  right  machinery.  For  a 
long  time  in  the  Middle  Ages  castles  were  impregnable  when 
men  attacked  them  with  spears  and  catapults,  but  they  fell 
easily  to  the  new  tools  using  gunpowder.  To  me  it  seems  out 
of  place  to  send  men  with  bare  bodies  and  rifles  against  trenches 
of  concrete  fortified  with  barbed  wire,  machine  guns,  and  cannon. 
A  small  tank  can  be  made  for  attack  that  will  carry  two  men 
and  a  machine  gun  with  armor  protection  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  hail  of  machine-gun  bullets  and  >  shrapnel  splinters. 
Such  tanks,  if  standardized  to  one  model,  could  be  produced 
at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  thousand  a  da3\  Once  production 
was  start4?d  ninety  thousand  tanks  could  be  made  in  three 
months.  Distributed  equally  along  the  W'est  front,  this  would 
l)lac,e  one  tank  every  eighteen  feet.  In  each  tank  two  men 
shielded  bj'  armor-plate  with  a  machine  gun  would  have  the 
offensive  power  of  fifty  soldiers  with  rifles.  That  advantage 
woiUd  come  from  possession  of  the  better  piece  of  fighting 
ma<-hiner>'.  Soldiers  would  stand  in  hne  to  have  a  chance  to 
attack  in  such  outfits. 

"In  our  food-problems  also  we  have  failed  to  realize  that  the 
solution  lies  in  the  increase  of  tool-power  on  the  land.  The 
farms  of  England,  France,  and  America  have  been  drained  of 
their  men,  first  to  fill  the  armies,  then  to  fill  the  ipunition- 
factories,  so  that  to-day  food-production  lags.  For  three 
decades  men  have  been  leaving  the  farm  to  get  to  the  easier 
work  of  the  factories  and  on  railroads  where  engine-power  has 
It-moved  the  drudgerj-  of  heavy  muscular  labor.  The  curse  of 
Adam  to  '  labor  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow '  still  rests  upon  farm- 
workers. It  remains  for  America  to  carry  engine-power  to 
agriculture.  Until  1850  harvesting  and  threshing  were  done  by 
human  muscles  using  sickle,  scythe,  and  flail.  Then  America 
invented  the  binder  and  harvesting-machine  and  shifted  these 
two  tasks  to  the  animal.  To-day  America  must  substitute 
t-ngine-power  for  human  and  animal  muscles  on  all  kinds  of 
farm-work. 

"A  tractor-engine  will  plow,  harvest,  seed,  pull  binders, 
make  hay,  cut  ensilage,  pump  water,  churn,  and  do  the  chores 
of  the  farm.     It  will  multiply  the  power  of  every  farm-worker 


and  give  him  new  joy  and  pride  in  his  work.  It  will  keep  the 
boy  on  the  farm.  With  the  aid  of  tractors  a  reduced  number  of 
farm-laborers  can  still  produce  a  full  crop. 

"One  tractor  sent  to  France  or  England  now  wiU  produce 
fifty  times  its  weight  and  bulk  in  Avheat  and  food  thi.«?  year. 
One  ship  carrying  tractors  now  is  as  good  as  fifty  ships  carrj-ing 
food  next  fall. 

"In  a  properh-  organized  factory  running  on  one  model  an 
ordinary  workman  can  build  a  tractor  in  fifteen  days,  and  each 
tractor  will  add  the  working-power  of  two  or  three  men  to  a 
farm  during  the  whole  year.  Fifteen  thousand  men  can  pro- 
duce one  thousand  tractors  a  day,  or  three  hundred  thousand 
tractors  a  year. 

"We  shall  get  more  food  not  by  bookkeeping  and  clerical 
regulation  in  the  cities,  but  by  the  use  of  more  and  better  ma- 
chinery on  the  land." 

But  success  in  producing  great  quantities  of  industrial  out- 
put from  our  factories  Avill  never  come,  Mr.  Ford  says,  from 
absentee  control.  This  can  never  get  the  best  out  of  the  factory. 
The  heads  of  industry  must  live  close  to  their  work;  they  must 
know  metals  and  machines  and  be  ready  to  give  every  man  a 
square  deal.     He  goes  on: 

"Men  don't  work  for  money  alone.  Ten  dollars  a  day  will 
not  hold  men  in  some  places.  The  things  of  life  that  are  worth 
while  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  workman.  Above  all,  he 
must  have  something  to  hope  for  in  the  future.  There  must  be 
something  in  the  plant,  in  the  business,  that  he  can  tie  to  and 
look  forward  to.  Many  war-plants  are  ha\ing  labor  troubles 
because  the  men  know  that  the  business  is  built  on  a  speculation 
for  a  quick  profit  and  will  be  dropt.  Such  plants  offer  their 
workers  no  hope. 

"The  ease  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  increase  produc- 
tion at  the  Ford  plant  was  due  largely  to  the  willing  cooperation 
of  a  vast  army  of  workers.  We  have  had  no  strike;  no  wage 
discussion.  Our  men  have  Avillingly,  eagerly  tm'ned  to  every 
task  that  has  been  set  for  them.  They  deserve  credit  for  most 
of  thie  progress  that  we  have  made  in  the  production  of  ships, 
tractors,  and  airplane  parts.  They  know  that  the  company 
is  not  seeking  profit  from  war-work.  Corporate  and  business 
leadership  that  measures  its  success  by  war-profits  in  the  bal- 
ance-sheet can  not  object  if  workmen  take  the  same  view-point. 
Profiteering  breeds  distrust  and  antagonism.  Yet  to-day  smooth 
team-work  between  labor  and  leadership  is  needed  for  the  very 
life  of  our  nation.  To-daj^  every  man  must  lose  himself  in  order 
to  find  with  his  feUow  men  his  soul  anew  in  the  nation. 

"Oiu"  democracy  is  on  trial.  Can  our  institutions  bring  out 
the  latent  energies  of  our  people  and  the  moral  forces  of  discipline 
and  order?  Can  we  subordinate  individual  selfishness  and 
profiteering  to  the  welfare  of  the  group?  If  so — and  I  am  sure 
that  we  can — we  shall  win  the  war.  We  know  that  armed 
robbery  and  land-grabbing  belong  to  the  primitive  ages;  to-day 
civilized  men  take  their  cases  to  court.  In  supporting  President 
Wilson's  national  policies  we  stand  for  a  reign  of  justice  and 
right  among  nations.  With  him  we  are  fighting  for  the  birth 
of  a  new-world  order  based  upon  the  rights  of  the  eommou 
people." 


A  RAT  CENSUS — Some  interesting  figures  about  the  rat 
population  of  Kansas,  compiled  for  the  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
trator of  that  State,  are  quoted  in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York,  March  30).     Says  this  paper: 

"Working  with  figures  of  European  rat  surveys  made  just 
before  the  war,  it  is  estimated  that  the  rat  population  of  a  city 
like  Wichita  is  probably  equal  to  the  human  population,  while 
in  the  country  districts  there  are  at  least  ten  rats  for  every 
person.  A  fair  estimate  would  give  3,000,000  rats  for  Kansas, 
each  requiring  $2  worth  of  food  a  year,  a  $6,000,000  loss.  Prac- 
tically all  the  rats  in  Kansas,  however,  would  have  to  work  one 
year  to  effect  the  destruction  represented  bj-  the  careless  handling 
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of  eggs  in  that  State,  for  it  is  estimated  that  careless  handling, 
storing,  and  shipping  cauSe  the  destruction  of  one-fourth  of  the 
State's  total  egg  output,  or  a  loss  of  $5,000,000." 


restraints  to  their  execution,  will  be  fatal,  absolutely  so,  to  the 
construction  of  essential  military'  and  market  roads  this  vear. 
Such  a  delay  the  public  must  not  tolerate." 


SPEED    UP   THE   ROADS! 

THE  COXSTRUCTIOX  of  military  and  market  high- 
ways by  the  Federal  (Jovernment  this  year  is  urged  b^^ 
an  editorial  writer  in  M iiniri/Hd  Engiitcering  (Chicagcf), 
who  regrets,  however,  tliat  no  i)lan  for  carrying  out  this 
policy  has  yet  been  formulated.  In  other  words,  he  saj's, 
the  Government  has  "good  intentions,"  which  are  neccssar\-, 
but  not  sufficient.  The  same  lack  of  coordination,  which,  he 
charges,  has  hampered  so  much  of  our  efTort  since  our  declara- 
tion of  war,  will,  he  asserts,  endanger  the  road  program  unless 
an  informed  public  opinion  demands  the  speedy  formulation  and 
execution  of  a  working  plan.      Il(>  writes: 

"The  policy  of  the  Federal  {Jovernment,  as  it  relates  to  high- 
way construction,  is  rational.  In  line  with  a  request  made  by 
Secretary  McAdoo,  Secretary  Houston,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  includes  the  office  of  public  roads,  has  de- 
termined that  so  far  as  is  practicable  the  Federal  aid  funds 
shall  be  applied  during  the  working  season  of  1918  only  to  the 
construction  of  such  roads  as  are  vitally  necessary  to  improve 
the  transportation  system  of  the  country,  or  to  make  feasible 
an  increased  output  of  important  agricultural  products.  No 
fault  is  found  in  this  general  statement  of  policy. 

"Now,  how  is  it  propos(>d  to  apply  this  policy  through  a 
working  plan?  The  first  step  was  the  issuing  of  an  order  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Hoads  and  Rural  Engineering 
to  district  engineers  that  they  take  up  w-ith  the  State  highway 
departments  in  their  districts  the  question  of  formulating  a 
program  for  the  expenditure  of*  all  such  funds  as  are  available 
for  the  working  season  of  1918  and  such  additional  period  as 
•may  be  required.  It  was  stipulated  that  all  projects,  whether 
approved  or  pending,  and  any  additional  projects  desired  by 
the  State,  should  ha  included.  State  highway  de])artments 
were  requested  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible;  to  the  an- 
nounced Federal  policy.  A  supply  of  schedule  forms  indicating 
the  information  desired  was  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  highway 
departments  in  preparing  their  program.  The  Director  stated 
that  this  information  should  be  had  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

"That  order  was  issued  on  January  11.  On  February  6, 
almost  a  month  later,  the  Director  stated  that  'up  to  this  time 
only  a  very  few  of  the  States  have  submitted  their  schedules.' 
The  State  highway  dei)artments  can  not  escape  criticism  for 
this  delay.  The  Director  said  moment,  not  month!  If  even 
the  newest  of  the  State  highway  departments  can  not  pass  on 
this  matter  in  a  month,  what  sort  of  delay  shall  we  expect  when 
the  State  rci)orts  reach  Washington  and  the  problem  of  con- 
necting highways  for  interstate  traffic  is  taken  up?  The  State 
departments  should  be  galvanized  into  greater  activitj'.  .  .  . 
A  great  emergency  is  upon  us.  We  hav(>n't  all  summer  to  figure 
on  these  roads;  wo  must  build  them!  The  rejiorts,  complete  as 
lo  broad  essentials  and  as  complete  as  to  details  as  practicable, 
should  be  returned  to  Wasliington  now. 

"When  the  State  reports  are  returned  to  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads  they  should  be  connected  up  and  correlated  in  the  briefest 
possibh'  time  and  a  cojnprehensive  national  highway  construc- 
tion plan  formulafed.  This  should  be  h-ft  to  tii(>  Office  of  Public 
Roads,  and  all  other  government  agenci(\s  should  k«'ep  their 
hands  ofT  the  planning.  This  includes  Congress.  .  .  .  Since 
the  Dei)artment  of  Agrii-ullure  is  working  on  the  plans,  to  have 
the  Department  of  War  tiike  ii|)  tlie  same  ])i'oblem  would  men-ly 
make  for  delay. 

"When  the  piansare  complet<«i,  the  next  moxomust  come  from 
Mr.  McA<ioo,  Se<'retarv  of  tlie  'I'reasury  and  l)in>ctor-(len(>ral  of 
Railroads.  In  the  first  cai)acity  he  should  .se(>  that  Federal  aid 
funds  are  released  for  us««  on  th(*  construction  of  designated 
highways  and  that  Hie  Federal  Reserve-  Hanks  sliall  specify  high- 
way construction  as  a  war-«ssential,  tinis  lifting  llie  l)an  (liat  has 
rested  on  the  sale  of  road  l)on<ls.  This  will  enal>U>  State  and 
county  authorities  to  rais(>  funds  lo  match  the  Federal  funds 
dollar  for  dollar,  and  also  to  construct  otiier  higliways  held 
<'ssential,  Iho  not  granted  Federal  aid. 

"Tile  delay  of  the  Slates  in  reporting  back  their  ro.'d  plans 
to  Washington  is  regrettable,  but  not  fatal.  A  prv>longed 
d»'lay  in  Washington  in  considering  these  plans,  and  in  renoving 


"ONE-PIECE"   MEALS 

THIS  CATCHY  PHRASE  has  been  coined  by  Mary  R. 
Merriman  to  describe  a  meal  consisting  wholly  of  a 
single  dish.  "We  like  these  meals  in  our  family,"  says 
Miss,  or  Mrs.  Merriman,  in  Tabic  Talk  (Cooi)erstown,  X.  Y., 
April),  "and  they  save  lots  of  tim«'."  The  meals,  however, 
are  not  all  strictly  "one-piece";  for  the  addition  of  bread  and 
butter,  crackers,  or  dessert  is  occasionally  suggested.  The 
writer  would  probably  point  out  that  these  extras  may  be  stirred 
in  with  the  other  ingredients  of  the  dish,  if  desired.  The  ele- 
ments of  most  of  the  "one-piece"  meals  would  often  make  a 
course  dinner,  if  cooked  and  served  separately.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  what  the  writer  calls  "goulash,"  altho  con- 
fessing that  she  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  really  merits  the 
name.  There  are  five  ingredients  in  it,  including  meat  and 
vegetables.     We  read: 

"In  a  buttered  pan  I  put  a  layer  of  sliced  raw  potatoes,  then  a 
la5''er  of  sliced  onions,  over  that  a  cupful  of  uncooked  rice,  then  a 
pound  of  Hamburger-steak  spread  thinlj'^,  and  on  top  of  all  about 
a  pint  of  canned  tomatoes.  The  juice  from  these  will  form 
wetting  enough  for  the  whole.  Season  the  layers  with  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  bake  in  a  covered  dish  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  one  hour,  uncovering  to  brown. 

"This  goulash  makes  a  hearty  dinner  for  si.x  people,  with  the 
addition  of  bread  and  l)utter. 

"Then  w'e  have  'Mulligan.'  I  buy  a  cheap  stew  of  beef, 
about  three  pounds,  which  I  cut  into  pieces  two  or  more  inches 
square,  and  brown  in  hot  drippings.  Then  I  cover  with  water 
and  simmer  slowly  in  a  covered  dish,  for  about  two  hours.  An 
hour  before  it  is  done  I  add  onions,  carrots,  and  potatoes,  cut 
into  medium-sized  pieces,  and  continue  cooking  until  dinner-time. 

"I  thicken  the  stew  with  flour,  and  serve  either  in  one  dish, 
or  W'ith  the  vegetables  in  different  dishes. 

"We  often  make  a  meal  of  chowder,  preferably  fish.  There 
are  so  many,  recipes  for  chowders  that  I  will  not  give  them  here. 

"Chowders  need  nothing  except  crackers  or  croutons  to  make 
an  entire  meal. 

"Last  summer,  when  I  was  canning  everything  I  could  lay  my 
hands  on,  I  cut  up  a  good  manj-  odds  and  ends  of  vegetables 
together,  and  canned  them  for  soups.  Now,  I  buj'  a  soup-bone 
with  some  meat  on  it,  make  a  soup,  and  add  a  pint  of  these 
canned  vegetables,  and  have  a  whole  meal — meat,  vegetables, 
and  soup  combined. 

"Don't  let  me  forget  a  new  acquisition — my  meat  short- 
cake. It's  just  a  shortcake  crust,  baked  in  two  layei-s,  and  the 
filling  is  chopped-up  left-over  meat  of  any  kind,  with  plenty  of 
gravy. 

"MjM  but  there  wasn't  a  morsel  left  of  it,  and  they  cried  for 
more.  That  same  shortcake  may  have  a  filling  of  creamed 
fish  or  any  creamed  vegetable.  This  makes  a  whole  meal 
without  bread. 

"There  are,  of  course,  many  old  standbys  for  one-piece 
meals,  such  as  pork  and  beans,  pancakes,  waffles,  fritters,  mush 
and  milk,  and  others.    Every  one  knows  of  these  and  uses  them. 

"Any  one  who  wishes  a  dessert  with  these  meals  can  plan 
one  that  is  prepared  in  the  same  niann(>r  as  the  meal;  if  you  ari> 
baking  your  meal,  i)ut  your  dessert  into  the  oven,  and  .save  fuel. 

"Serve  fruits  or  easily  prepannl  puddings  instead  of  ri<'h 
pastries. 

"I  am  rather  elat(>d  over  one  kind  of  meal  that  I  cook,  that 
I  call  my  steamed  dinner.  I  have  an  ordinary  round  steamer 
that  will  contain  five  tin  cans,  such  as  come  witli  a  pound  of  cer- 
tain brands  of  colT(>e. 

"In  one  can  I  steam  a  salmon  loaf  (ixny  oth(>r  kind  of  loaf 
will  do  equally  well),  in  another  a  U)af  of  brown  bread,  in  the 
third  corn-meal  mush,  in  the  fourth  rice,  either  plain  or  sweet- 
ened for  i>ud(iing,  and  the  fifth  is  available  for  anything.  I  can 
warm  up  a  canniul  vegetable  for  dinner,  or  another  loaf  of  bread. 

"1  i)(>(>l  i)otatoes  and  cook  them  in  the  water  underneath  the 
sleauKT.  These  dilTen^nt  dishes  all  ivquire  about  one  and 
one-half  hour's  steaming.  The  corn-meal  and  rice  should  be 
opened  and  stirred  once  or  twice  while  cooking.  The  corn- 
meal  mush  is  ready  to  turn  out  for  frying  for  the  next  breakfast. 
These  pound  cans  will  hold  enough  to  .serve  six  people." 
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CX'pyriglited  by  Munn  &  (..    i  n,        Hi  .    urusj  of   "Tlic  ScientiBe  Anierioan,"  New  York, 

THE  HIGH  WAY  TO  PARIS:    APPROXIMATE  PATH  OF  SHELLS  FROM  THE  GERMAN   LONG-RANGE   GUN. 


THE   BIG   GERMAN   GUN 

THAT  A  GUN  HAS  BEEN  BUILT  capable  of  throwing 
a  shell  seventy  miles  is  proof  that  the  Germans  can  "do 
stunts" — something  we  have  kno\sTi  for  some  time;  but 
its  success  depends  on  no  new  scientific  principle  and  indicates 
110  noteworthy  advance  in  engineering.  Its  accomplishments 
are  wholly  spectacular.  This  seems  to  be  the  verdict  of  the 
technical  press,  which  is  content  to  leave  the  sensational  ex- 
l)loitation  of  the  latest  German  feat  to  the  daily  papers.  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York)  dubs  it  "a  freak  gun  for  a 
foolish  purpose,"  and  believes  that  " f rightfulness "  was  its  sole 
object.  It  "was  conceived,  built,  and  is  now  operating,  because 
the  Prussian,  even  at  this  late  day,  is  possest  with  the  idea  that 
he  can  frighten  people  into  submission."  It  is  a  fact,  this  paper 
goes  on  to  say  in  a  leading  editorial,  that  this  gun,  which  is 
receiving  a  great  deal  more 
advertising  than  it  is  hon- 
I'Stly  entitled  to,  is  of  prac- 
tically no  military  value. 
Writes  the  editor: 

"The  construction  of  a 
gun  capable  of  throwing 
a  projectile  seventy  miles 
and  more  is.  of  course,  on 
the  face  of  it  an  engineer- 
ing feat  of  magnitude, 
proper  credit  for  which 
we  would  be  the  last  to 
withhold.  The  principles, 
long  understood,  whieli 
govern  the  building  of 
such  a  weapon  are  ex- 
plained in  an  article  on 
another  i)age  of  this  issue. 
But  this  gim  was  designed 
to  be,  and   the  Prussians 

believed  it  would  prove  to  be.  an  instrument  of  terror,  a  dram- 
atic and  awe-inspiring  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man arm  is  long,  can  reach  far,  and  strike  hard. 

"So  the  superman  set  out  to  build  a  supergun  with  which 
to  strike  superterror  into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies.  And  every- 
thing has  come  through  strictly  according  to  plan  and  schedule 
-^xcept  the  terror.  However,  the  Prussian,  judging  from 
dispatches,  has  at  least  afforded  some  entertainment  for  the 
good  citizens  of  Paris,  and  has  added,  in  a  sense,  to  the  gaiety 
of  nations  at  a  time  when  a  touch  of  humor  such  as  this  is  only 
too  welcome." 

In  a  descriptive  article  on  another  page  this  same  paper  &^- 
serts  again  that  the  long-range  gim  has  a  value  more  spectacu- 
lar than  military,  that  the  principles  governing  its  construction 
have  been  familiar  to  artillerists,  and  that  the  materials  have 
been  available,  for  years  past.     To  quote  further: 


HOW  LONG-DISTANCE  SHOOTING   DEPENDS  ON   THE   ANGLE  OF  FIRE. 

Showing  range  in  miles  of  projectiles  with  muzzle  velocity  of  4,000  feet  per  second, 
air  resistance  being  disregarded. 


"The  Allies  have  not  built  any  such  gim,  for  the  reason  that 
there  was  no  military  use  to  which  it  could  be  put.  Further- 
more, its  unwieldy  length  and  weight,  its  great  cost,  and  its  very 
limited  life,  di^e  to  erosion,  have  been  recognized  as  rendering  it, 
when  built,  an  impracticable  weapon  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  warfare,  either  on  land  or  sea. 

"The  construction  of  an  enormously  costly  gun,  such  as  this, 
can  be  justified  only  if  it  is  highly  efficient;  and  a  gun  that 
shoots  so  far  that  it  is  impossible  to  plot  the  fall  of  the  shots 
is  so  inefficient  as  to  be  practically  valueless.  No  airplane 
would  be  allowed  to  circle  over  Paris  for  observation,  and  if  it 
could  do  so,  its  wireless  would  not  cany  to  the  gun. 

"The  feat  of  throwing  a  shell  over  seventy  miles  is  unpre- 
cedented and  sensational;  biit  the  design  and  construction  of 
such  a  gun  do  not  call  for  any  radical  changes  in  the  theories, 
materials,  or  practise  of  gun-construction.  If  we  could  visit 
the  emplacement,  we  should  find  there,  pi'obably,  a  built-up, 
rifled,  steel,  93-^-inch  gun,  that  differed  from  the  ordinary  high- 
powered,  high- velocity  gun  only  in  the  great  size  of  its  powder 

chamber  and  in  the  great 
hmgth  of  the  bore. 

"The  Allied  nations 
could  have  built  such  a 
gun.  built  a  dozen  of  them, 
if  they  had  wished  to  do 
so.  But  seeing  that  they 
are  in  this  war  to  smash 
Prussia,  and  not  to  play 
to  the  gallery,  or  to  do 
circus  tricks,  and  certain- 
ly not  to  practise  fright- 
fulness,  they  have  been 
content  to  build  guns 
that  would  hit  their  mili- 
tary objectives  up  to  the 
limit  of  distance  at  which 
observation  of  the  target 
is  practicable. 

"So  far  as  the  gim  is 
concerned,  the  distance  to 
which  a  shell  of  given 
caliber  and  weight  can  be 
thrown  depends  upon  the  velocity  with  which  it  leaves  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun;  and  the  muzzle  velocity  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  powder  charge,  the  mean  pressure  of  the  powder 
gases  upon  the  base  of  the  shell,  and  the  time  during  which 
this  pressure  is  exerted,  which  last  condition  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  bore. 

"So  that  when  the  German  or  Austrian  artillerist,  or  whoever 
it  w^as,  had  decided  to  use  a  Oj/^-inch  shell,  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  select  his  powder,  and  then  design  a  9>4-inch  gim  with  an 
unusually  big  powder  chamber  and  a  sufficiently  long  barrel 
to  secure  a  sufficiently  high  muzzle  velocity  to  carry  the  shell 
to  Paris,  a  distahee  of  over  seventy  miles. 

"The  construction  of  the  gun  would  not  present  any  special 
difficulty,  except  that  the  great  length  and  weight  of  the  barrel 
would  cause  it  to  sag  or  droop  at  the  muzzle^  To  prevent  this, 
the  gun  has  either  been  stiffened ,by  a  vertical  truss,  or  (and  this 
is  more  likely)  it  is  mounted  for  its  full  length  upon  the  sloping 
face  of  a  concrete  base,  inclined  at  43  yi  degrees — the  angle  of 
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elevation  which  gives  the  greatest  range.  In  this  case,  the  gun 
can  neither  bo  elevated  nor  traversed — and,  theoretically,  the 
shots  should  fall,  prac^tically,  in  the  same  spot.  This,  according 
to  dispatches,  is  exactly  what  is  happening — the  dispersion  of  the 
shots  being  due  to  varj-ing  atmospheric  conditions,  and  not  to 
intelligent  aiming  of  the  gun." 


THE   WORLD   GROWING   WARMER 

/A  X'PARCTIC  EXPLORATION  has  established  the  fact 
/—\  that  the  great  cap  of  ice  over  the  south  pole  is 
-^  -*-  shrinking.  This  means,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Marsden 
]\lanson,  of  San  Francisco,  writing  in  Science  (New  York),  that 
the  gradual  disai)i)earance  of  the  Age  of  Ice  is  still  going  on, 
the  polar  ice-caps  being  the  existing  remnant  of  the  great  ice- 
sheet  that  once  covered  a  large  part  of  the  earth's  habitable 
surface.  If  this  is  true,  the  forces  that  caused  the  Ice  Age  to 
disappear  are  still  at  work,  and  pxj)lanations  of  that  disappear- 
ance invoking  some  special  force  or  some  gi'eat  catastrophe 
must  be  incorrect.  It  is  also  evident  that  if  the  antarctic 
continent  is  being  slowly  imcovered,  a  new  habitable  region  will 
ultimately  be  offered  to  the  human  race.  The  importance  of 
this  to  the  world's  future  historv  can  scarcelv  be  overestinated. 
The  retreat  of  the  glaciers  and  snow-lines  in  our  own  latitudes 
is  also  uncovering  land  that  may  prove  usable.  Says  Dr. 
Manson: 

"Recent  antarctic  explorations  and  researches  have  yielded 
significant  evidence  regarding  the  problems  of  the  Ice  Age 
and  of  the  similarity  of  the  succession  of  geological  climates 
in  polar  with  those  in  other  latitudes. 

"The  data  secured  by  these  expeditions  are  alon«  sufficient  to 
establish  the  following  premises: 

"1.  That  antarctic  ice,  altho  covering  areas  several  times 
larger  than  all  other  ice-covered  areas,  is  slowlj^  decreasing 
in  extent  and  depth; 

"2.  That  the  same  succession  of  geological  climates  has 
prevailed  in  antarctic  as  in  other  latitudes 

"This  impressive  and  conclusive  evidence  is  corroborated  by 
the  greater  and  still  more  impressive  evidences  of  the  com- 
paratively recent  uncovering  of  temperate  land  areas,  and  the 
progressive  retreat  of  the  snow-line  to  higher  elevations  in 
temi)erate  and  tropical  latitudes  and  toward  the  poles  at  sea- 
lev<>l.  being  far  great<>r  in  arctic  than  in  antarctic  regions.  We 
are  therefore  confronted  with  the  conclusions: 

"1.  That  the  disappearance  of  the  Ice  Age  is  an  acti\e 
j)resent  process  and  must  be  accounted  for  by  activities  and 
energies  now  at  work,  and  that  the  use  of  assumptions  and 
hypothesiis  is  not  permissible; 

"2.  Tliat  the  rates  and  lines  of  retreat  are  and  have  been 
determined  l)y  ex|)osure  to  solar  energy  and  the  temperatures 
estal)lished  thereby;  and  l)y  the  difTerence  in  the  specific  heat 
of  the  land  and  water  hemispheres; 

":{.  'I'liat  the  lines  of  the  disappearance  of  ice  are  not  conform- 
able with  tliose  of  its  deposition,  and  mark  a  distinctly  diffen>nt 
(wposure  and  climatic  control  from  that  which  prevailed  prior 
to  the  culmination  of  tiu^  Ice  Age; 

"l.  This  retreat  also  marks  a  rise  in  mean  surfa('(>  t(Mnpera- 
turt!  along  these  new  lines,  manifestly  due  to  recently  inaugu- 
rat«;d  exposure  to  solar  radiation  and  also  the  inauguration  of  the 
trapi)ing  of  heat  derived  from  siieii  exposure;  which  ])roee.ss  is 
cumulative  and  has  a  iruiximuiu  not  yet  reached. 

"The  researches  under  tlu-  direction  of  Cajitaiii  Scott  and 
Sir  Krnest  Sha<'klel()n  have  therefore  .  .  .  pointed  out  with 
unerring  accuracy  the  vital  conclusion  that  the  sanu'  energies 
which  have  but  recently  converted  the  glacial  lake  beds  ol' 
Canada  into  the  most  productive  grain-fields  of  the  world  will 
in  time  convert  the  tun<lras  of  to-day  into  the  grain-fields  ol' 
to-morrow. 

"The  bearing  of  this  conclusion  upon  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  the  human  rac<<  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  consequences 
that  the  great  sacrific^e  of  life  attendant  upon  the  prosecution 
<jf  these  researches  staiuls  forever  as  a  memorial  in  the  cor- 
rection of  the  erroneous  and  wi(le-sj)read  conception  that  the 
earth  is  in  a  j)eriod  of  refrigeration,  desiccation,  and  decay;  and 
establishes  the  <'oii('lusion  that  it  is  in  the  springtime  of  a  new 
<'limatie,  control  during  which  the  areas  fitted  for  man's  uses 
are  being  exteiuled  and  that  the  raoss  of  polar  wastes  will  be 
replaced  by  rye  and  wheat." 


MONKEY   OR  BEE? 

To  DO  TEAAI-WORK  at  the  top  notch  of  efficiency 
part  of  the  time,  and  to  do  as  one  pleases  on  the  profits  ' 
during  the  remainder,  is  the  true  way  to  live,  according 
to  a  social  economist  who  writes  in  The  Engineering  News-Record 
(New  York,  March  21).  To  achieve  this  desirable  ideals  he 
thinks,  one  would  have  to  be  half-bee  and  half-monkey — bee 
for  cooperative  work  and  monkey  for  individual  enjoyment,  a 
combination  of  socialist  and  individualist.  At  present,  he  says, 
we  have  the  working  socialist,  the  bee,  whose  honey  some  one 
else  eats,  and  the  con.suming  indi^^dualist,  the  monkey,  who 
does  no  work  at  all,  but  enjoys  himself  irresponsibly.  Some 
day,  he  says,  this  combination  of  bee  and  monkey  will  appear 
on  earth,  and  then  every  one  wiU  have  his  personal  pile  of  honey, 
which  will  be  adequate  for  his  own  enjoyment.     He  writes: 

"From  the  time  a  monkey  opens  his  ejes  in  the  morning  imtil 
drowsiness  overpowers  him  at  night  he  is  pretty  much  a  law 
unto  himself.  He  does  anything  he  wants  to,  when  he  wants  to, 
and  as  long  as  he  wants  to.  A  whimsical  indi\idualism  sums 
up  his  philosophy  of  life.  The  day's  end  finds  him  just  when- 
he  was  in  the  morning.  The  tribe — bandar-log,  Kipling  calU 
them — respond  to  any  leader  of  the  moment  and  as  quickly 
quit  him  to  follow  another  or  to  fetch  up  iudi\idually  with  a 
brand-new,  suddenly  caught,  and  all-absorbing  idea. 

"Like  any  other  philosophy,  it  is  a  charming  one  if  jou  like 
the  net  results  of  it.  The  monkej^  does.  On  the  contrary,  the 
bee  doesn't.  The  bee  insists  on  organization  by  functions.  His 
philosophy  is  self-sacrificing,  vigorous,  and  stern — a  Spartan 
philosophy  applied  to  production.  'Beeficiency'  is  the  Taylor 
system  raised  to  the  «th  power;  and  the  bee  doesn't  get  the 
honey. 

"If  the  bee  had  sense,  he'd  maintain  his  present  organization 
a  few  houi's  a  day — which  woidd  easily  supply  his  wants — and 
be  a  bit  bandar-logish  the  balance  of  the  time.  But  he  can  not. 
The  reason  is  because  he  doesn't  think.  He's  a  machine  that 
is  a  part  of  a  bigger  machine.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  did 
think,  he'd  immediately  tend  to  become  individuahstic,  and  the 
moment  that  happened  the  organization  would  begin  to  wabble. 
There  would  be  argument  about  how  the  comb  shoidd  be  built, 
who  should  build  it,  who  should  boss  it,  how  much  honey  shoiUri 
go  to  each;  societies  for  the  prevention  of  this  and  that  would 
be  formed.  Social  workers  must  eat;  so  must  bosses;  so  nius' 
societies  for  the  prevention  of  things. 

"Nature  did  not  see  fit  to  devise  a  species  having  the  nu<rits 
of  bandar-log  and  bee — a  sort  of  bandar-bee." 

A  bandar-Tjee,  the  writer  opines,  would  help  us  a  lot  just  now 
It  would  be  the  real  "superthing."  It  wotdd  be  highly  co- 
operative for  a  few  hours  and  highly  indixidualistic  the  rest  of 
the  day.  It  would  accept  the  notion  that  working  together  is 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  ma.\imum  production  in  mininuini 
time;  but  it  would  reject  the  notion  that  the  honey  gathered 
should  all  go  into  the  hands  of  a  few  speculators.  It  woulfi 
control  distribution  with  the  same  efficiency  that  it  used  in 
production.     He  goes  on: 

"It  would  accept  the  axiom  that  self-expression  is  necessary 
to  a  thinking  su))erthing — that  monkey-  play  in  a  monkey  way 
is  after  all  the  best  fvm  in  life.  It  would  approve  the  bandar- 
log system,  in  which  the  iiulividual  in  his  idle  hours  may  sit  on  a 
limb  and  pliilosophize,  or  try  a  new  way  of  weaving  twigs,  or 
join  the  Imnch  in  a  frolic,  or  play  with  the  kids. 

"Obviously  the  bandar-bee  would  be  a  clear  and  din'ct 
thinker.  He  would  be  an  inlt>nse  indi\  idualist — so  inten.se  an 
individualist  that  in  order  to  have  the  nuixinuun  nunil>er 
of  hours  a  day  for  individualism,  he  would  sink  his  individuaUsin 
wh(>n  he  cam(>  to  his  production  and  distribution  hours,  and  be 
an  int(>nse  cooperator.  l!(>  would  treat  as  wasters  those  super- 
bees  who  would  work  themselves  and  others  without  any  thought 
of  the  monkey  i)lay  merely  to  amass  a  personal  pile  of  honey. 
TheiT  woidd  be  piles  of  honey,  adequate  personal  piles,  but  not 
huge  ones. 

"Individualism  and  self-interest  are  about  the  same  thing. 
The  date  when  the  bandar-bee  will  a|)pear  on  the  earth  dejiends 
upon  (h»<  amount  of  hammering  which  mankind  nuist  tmder^o 
to  pound  into  it  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  in  the  long  nui  self- 
interest  can  1m>  most  permanently  projuoted  by  intense  and 
unselfish  cooperation  in  production  and  distribution." 
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An  average  record  made  by  a  man  trying  to  tap  a  membrane 
with  imiform  force. 


A  poor  record,  showing  the  subject's  lack  of  muscular  control 
of  the  fingers. 


MARKS  OF  POOR   MARKSMEN— THE   UNEVEN  STROKES   BETRAYING   UNSTEADY  TRIGGER-FINGERS. 


WHY  IS  A  GOOD  MARKSMAN  GOOD? 

L\BORATORY  TESTS  of  a  marksman  of  exceptional 
ability,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  qualities  that  caused 
^  him  to  excel,  are  described  by  Arthur  1.  Gates,  of 
Teachers'  College,  Xew  York,  in  The  Journal  of  Applied  P,sy- 
rhology  (New  York,  March).  The  marksman  was  William  F. 
Rlasse.  of  San  Francisco,  who 
scored  the  world's  record  for  free 
off-hand  shooting  on  the  200- 
yard  range  in  1916.  The  tests 
were  made  in  the  psychological 
laboratory  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Gates  de- 
scribes devices  and  results  in 
detail,  some  of  the  points  in- 
vestigated being  steadiness  of 
muscular  control  in  various  posi- 
tions, accuracy  and  precision  of 
movement,  action  of  the  fingers  on  the  trigger,  and  speed  of 
reaction  to  stimulus.  The  writer  summarizes  as  follows  the 
capacities  that  the  results  of  these  tests  seem  to  show  as  char- 
acterizing a  marksman  of  great  skill: 

"His  vision  is  not  exceptional,  altho  he  has  no  special  eye- 
defects.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  for  practical 
shooting  exceptionally  keen  e\  es  are  not  essential,  and  even  such 
eye-defects  as  myopia,  astigmatism,  and  the  like  (which  may  be 
corrected  by  proper  glasses)  are 
not  prohibitive  of  good  marks- 
manship. Muscular  difficulties 
of  convergence  which  interfere 
with  the  movements  of  the  two 
eyes  together  need  not  be  a 
handicap,  since  many  expert 
marksmen  shoot  with  one  eye 
closed. 

"Muscular  steadiness  of  the 
members  of  the  body  which  are 
brought  into  action  in  holding 
the  gun  on  its  mark  is  of  great 
importance.  This  was  shown  by 
all  th(!  tests  that  were  em- 
jiloyed.      Of    special    import    is 

the  ability  to  resist  the  influence  of  various  disturbing  factors 
upon  one's  steadiness,  such  as  slight  distractions,  and  espe- 
cially subjective  anxiety  and  autosuggestion.  The  type  Of 
individual  who  is  keenly  aware  of  and  disturbed  by  his  own 
unsteadiness  during  shooting  only  increases  his  unsteadiness 
thereby.  While  muscular  steadiness  is  doubtless  not  absolutely 
essential  to  skill  in  shooting,  as  evidenced  by  .several  good  marks- 
men who  are  quite  shaky,  it  certainly  affords  a  great  advantage. 

"A  nicetj'  of  muscular  control 
of  the  fingers  involved  in  m;i- 
nipulating  the  trigger  perhaps 
plays  a  role,  altho  this  function 
should  reaUj'  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  results  of 
the  tests  on  reaction  time. 
Our  expert  marksman  showefl 
a  remarkably  fine  correlation  of 
eye  and  hand  in  these  tests. 
While  nerved  up,  in  such  a  test 
and  likewise  in  actual  shooting, 
to  a  high  sensitivity,  'breaks' 
in  nervous  control  did  not  occur. 


■CALM,  SPEEDY,  AND  UNIFORM   REACTION" 

In  the  tapping  test  shows  the  expert  marksman's  complete  con- 
trol of  his  muscles. 


!■■ 


THE  CHAMPION  MARKSMAN 
STOOD  QUITE  STILL. 


STEADINESS  MARKS  THE   SHARPSHOOTER. 
Tliese  tracings,  made  by  a  helmet  worn  in  an  "  overhead  register  ' 
steadiness  test,  show  the  expert  marksman's  superior  steadiness 


IT  IS   NOT  EASY  TO  STAND  STILL. 

These  tracings  were  made  by  subjects  under  the  slightly  dis 

trading  suggestions  (c)  of  moving  to  the  right.  rP)  of  movinj 

to  the  left,  and  (g)  of  being  "awfully  sliaky." 


The  ordinary  shooter,  lik-e  the  nervous  athlete  waiting  the 
pistol,  often  'jumps  the  gun,'  that  is.  he  pulls  the  trigger  be- 
fore the  si,<j:ht  is  perfect,  or  if  he  does  not  do  this,  he  is  un- 
prepared when  the  proper  moment  comes  and  the  trigger 
is  pulled  too  slowly.  But  our  expert  fails  in  neither  of  these 
respects.  His  reaction  is  never  premature,  and  when  bead  and 
target  are  in  the  proper  relation,  the  reaction  is  made  with  dis- 
patch and  always  with  great  uniformity.      This  calm,  speedy, 

and  uniform  reaction  is  of  ut- 
most importance.  Coupled  with 
steadiness  of  general  muscular 
control,  this  capacity  seems  to 
be  essential  to  obtain  skill  in 
marksmanship. 

"To  what  extent  is  the  superi- 
ority of  the  expert  in  these  tests 
due  to  training  in  shooting,  and 
to  what  extent  is  it  due  to  native 
ability  —  ability  possest  before 
practise — is  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance upon  which  our  present 
data  afford  little  evidence.  If 
we  pick  out  a  hundred  men  at 
random — say,  any  hundred  of  the  men  conscripted  for  govern- 
ment service — we  would  find  that  a  few  had  received  con- 
siderable, many  a  little,  and  many  no  previous  practise  with 
a  rifle.  If  we  wished  to  select  from  these  a  number  who  are 
destined  after  practise  to  become  the  best  sharpshooters,  we 
must  employ  tests  that  di^-ulge  native  and  not  acquired  ability. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  much  more  work  must  be  done  with 
these  and  other  tests  before  this  matter  can  be  decided  with  cer- 
tainty.    It  will  be  necessary  to  test  individuals  who  have  had 

much  experience  in  shooting, 
but  have  developed  but  little 
skill.  If  our  tests  are  valid  for 
this  purpose,  such  individuals 
would  do  poorlj'  in  them.  It 
may  be  stated,  at  least,  that  of 
the  ten  subjects  besides'  Mr. 
Blasse  who  went  through  the 
tests,  one  whose  experience  in 
shooting  was  considerable  was 
among  the  poorest  in  the  tests, 
while  one  who  was  the  best  in 
most  of  the  tests  had  shot  a 
gun  less  than  a  dozen  times  dur- 
ing his  life. 

"It  would  be  interesting  to 
know,  also,  what  influence  various  habits  of  hfe  have  upon  the 
capacities  required  for  marksmanship.  It  might  be  said  in 
passing  that  Mr.  Blasse  is  a  man  of  good  hab  its.  He  has  never 
indulged  in  smoking  or  drinking.  With  regard  to  smoking, 
data  obtained  in  these  tests  from  one  rather  heavy'  smoker  are 
interesting.  In  the  steadiness  tests  he  was  poorer  than  any  of 
the  other  subjects,  and  his  shakiness  was  particularly  notice- 
able just  after  smoking  a  cigaret.      If    permitted    to  wait  for 

twelve  or  fifteen  minutes,  his 
steadiness  returned  to  his  norm, 
however. 

"This  single  record  can  not 
be  taken  to  proAe  that  smoking 
makes  one  decidedly  unsteady, 
for  many  other  factors  must 
be  considered  and  many  other 
similar  tests  performed  to  make 
certainty  of  such  a  statement. 
The  fact  may  be  that  the  per- 
son who  is  naturally  unsteady 
or  nervous  may  more  readily  be- 
come addicted  to  smoking." 


BUT  THESE   MK^T   COT'LD   NOT 
KEEP  PROM   WABBLING. 
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WAR  -TIME  -  FOOD  -  PROBLEMS 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  by  the   UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION, 
and  especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 


THE   POTATO 


IT  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  A  WISE  as  well  as  humorous- 
minded  person  who  first  coined  the  word  "i)otatriot." 
As  a  rule  it  never  pays  to  analyze  a  witticism;  but  in  this 
ease  there  is  profit  in  so  doing.  For  here  an>  nine  letters,  ar- 
raneed  in  a  word  contained  in  no  dictionary,  hinting  a  large 
truth  and  a  moral  for  people  to-day:  that  the  American  nowa- 
(lin/.s  irho  is  eating  {and  growing)  potatoes  is  acting  as  a  patriot 
should. 

To-day  is  especially  the  time  to  eat  potatoes.  And  the  reason 
why  is  so  intimately  connected  with  our  great  national  task— 
the  task  of  winning  the  war — that  it  needs  more  than  a  mere 
word  of  (explanation. 

HISTOR'^ — ( \)rn  has  been  referred  to  as  our  most  truly  national 
food.  Fiut  the  potato  runs  it  a  close  second  for  this  distinction. 
If  you  trace  th(>  origin  of  the  potato  back  far  enough,  you  find 
that  it  was  a  nati\e  of  Chile  and  Peru.  Probably  early  Spanish 
exj)lorers  took  specimens  of  it  back  to  Europe,  .\nyway,  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  under  cultivation  in 
\'irginia  and  North  (^arolina.  In  1585  or  1.586  the  potato  was 
intro(lu(;ed  in  PiUgland.  but  accounts  vary  as  to  whether  Sir 
Francis  Drake  or  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  entitled  to  the  distinction. 

For  a  long  time  the  potato  did  not  j)rove  popular  in  Europe. 
Perhaps  because  of  the  fact  that  people  did  not  know  how  to 
cook  it,  there  was  a  wide-spread  belief  that  it  was  poisonous. 
And  for  many  years  it  was  grown  chiefly  as  a  sort  of  garden 
curiosity.  But  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
I)otato  began  to  come  into  its  own.  A  series  of  bad  harvests 
all  over  Europe  caused  people  to  turn  to  the  potato.  And  from 
1h<>n  on  it  rose  into  ever-increasing  use  up  to  the  present  day. 

But  despite  its  enormous  importance  abroad  nowadays, 
nothing  can  change  the  fact  that  the  potato  is  American  by 
origin  and  by  initial  popularity.  That  links  it  with  corn,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  potatoes  and  corn  are  the  two  most 
easily  cultivated  of  staple  crops. 

POTATO  STATISTICS— From  its  small  beginnings  in  our 
Colonial  days,  the  potato  crop  has  increased  through  the  cen- 
turies, with  the  expansion  of  our  country  and  its  agricultural 
resources,  until  last  year  the  ])otato  crop  was  the  largest  in  our 
history.  The  1917  statistics  show  the  huge  total  of  442,586,000 
bushels  of  jjotatoes.  That  is,  92,.5:38,000  bushels  more  than  the 
annual  average  for  the  years  1911-lOlf). 

The  six  States  raising  the  larg(>st  i)otato  crops  in  1917  were: 

New  York :{S. 000,000  husliols. 

>rirliiBan :{.-).<)  10,000 

Wisconsin :J4,998,000 

Minnesota 33.000,000 

Pennsylvania 29,532,000 

Maine 20,2.')0,000 

Unfortunate;  croj)  conditions  i)revented  Maine  from  reaching 
its  level  of  some  years;  but  when  one  realizes  that,  in  addition 
tf)  tho.se  six  States,  Virginia,  Ohio,  (California,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  New  .li-rsej-  each  raised  more  than  10,000,(KX) 
l)ushels,  and  that  all  the  country  ran  proi)ortioiuit(>ly  high, 
it  will  be  seen  why  the  total  potato  crop  for  1917  was  .so  high. 

SURPLUS  -  Whether,  under  normal  conditions,  this  country 
could  have  consume<l  that  potiito  crop  before  the  next  came  in 
is  hard  to  say.  But  i)otatoes,  from  their  bulk,  recpiire  nuich 
space  in  railroad  transportation.  And  iind(>r  th(>  congested 
railroad  conditions  which  existed  last  winter,  coupled  witli  pro- 
long(>d  severe  weather,  it  was  impossible  to  move  i)otatoes  so 
freely  as  might  have  been  wished.  Because  of  this,  as  we'll 
a.s  becau.si'  of  last  year's  very  large  crop,  it  is  small  wondi-r  that 
April  1  found  the  country  with  api)roxiinately  50,(KK), ()()() 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  hand.  This  is  considerably  more  than 
is  <'ustomary. 

Potatoes  begin  to  sprout  and  spoil  with  the  coming  of  warm 
weather.  To  |)revent  such  wastage  jind  to  limit  the  feeding  of 
potatoes  to  live  stock,  as  large  a  portion  of  th(>se  potatoes  as 
j>ossil)l('  should  be  u.'^-d  by  people  liefore  June. 

To  accoinj)lish  tins,  two  things  are  niH-essary:  the  railroads 
must  manage  to  haul  potatoes  freely  from  (he  producing  sections 


to  where  they  are  needed;  and  every  one  must  eat  potatoe.<; 
freelv. 

EATING  POTATOES  SAVES  WHEAT— The  necessity  for 
eating  more  potatoes  could  not  have  arisen  at  a  more  oppor- 
tune time.  As  you  know,  there  exists  a  most  pressing  m^ed  to 
ship  wheat  abroad  to  our  soldiers  and  the  Allies.  Enough 
wheat  can  be  shipped  only  if  we  all  eat  other  foods  iastead. 
Eating  potatoes  is  one  way  to  make  a  larger  supply  of  wheat  avail- 
able  for  shipment. 

Nearly  every  one  has  learned  bj'  experience  that  less  bread 
is  needed  when  potatoes  are  eaten  freely.  What  is  more,  nearly 
eveiybody  likes  potatoes,  and  it  comes  natural  to  eat  them. 

Nor  need  people  fear  that  an  increased  use  of  potatoes  means 
monotony.  Boiling  is  onl\'  one  way  of  preparation.  They  can 
be  baked,  roasted  Avith  meat,  creamed,  hash-bi-owned,  frie<l 
(preferably  with  vegetable  fats),  mashed,  or  eaten  cold  in 
salad.  In  fact,  one  wise  housekeeper  declared  that  there  an 
forty-nine  ways  of. serving  potatoes.  Of  all  vegetables,  proii- 
ably  the  potato  can  be  ))repared  with  the  greatest  variety. 

FOOD  VALUE — As  for  nourishnu^nt.  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  potato  is  rich  in  starch.  And  you  will  recall  the  fuel 
value  of  starch.  Indeed,  one  medium-sized  jrotato  will  tak" 
the  place  of  one  large  .slice  of  bread,  or  two-thirds  of  a  cu|)  of 
cooked  corn-meal,  or  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  cooked  rice. 
What  is  more,  the  potato  contains  mineral  salts  valuable  to  thi 
body.  Such  salts  are  chiefly  in  the  potato-skin  or  lying  (rlo.-^ 
to  it.  For  this  reason  people  are  urged  to  cook  potatoes  without 
removing  the  skin,  or  if  they  are  pared  to  make  the  paring  a.-; 
thin  as  possible.  Jf  potatoes  are  properly  cooked  they  do  not 
lose  food  material  or  take  up  water,  whereas  cereals  take  Ui> 
from  two  to  four  times  as  much  water  as  they  originally  had. 

These  arc  reasons  for  eating  potatoes  at  all  times.  But 
to-day  eat  them  instead  of  bread.  P^at  them  so  that  a  great4*r 
amount  of  wheat  may  be  shipped  overseas.  Eat  them  to  keep 
the  quantities  of  potatoes  still  in  the  producers'  hands  from 
being  wasted.  Potatoes  themselves  can  not  be  shipped  abroad 
because  of  their  bulk.  Therefore,  for  every  reason  eat  as  vuiuii 
potatoes  as  possible  nowadays. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE— Nor  does  the  problem  end 
with  the  present.  All  should  think  of  the  farmer  who  is  so 
sit«ated  that  he  would  naturally  like  to  grow  poUitoes  in  the 
future.  If  there  is  insuflici(>nt  demand  for  the  poUvtoes  he  raised 
in  his  last  year's  crop,  or  if  he  is  unable  to  market  them  at  a 
price  which  Avill  enable  him  to  cover  his  expenses,  he  can  not 
justly  be  expected  to  undertake  this  year's  crop  with  any  great 
enthusiasm.  And  all  who  wisely  study  future  food-conditions 
agree  that  it  is  essential  that  farmers,  as  well  as  war-gardeners 
at  home,  should  grow  a  large  crop  of  potatoes  this  year. 

Thus,  to-day  there  are  three  grtuit  reasons  for  eating  potatot^s 
more  than  ever:  (a)  to  increase  the  supply  of  wheat  needed  fur 
mnning  the  war;  (b)  to  save  an  available  foodstuff  from  waste;  (c) 
to  encourage  future  production. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  potato-user  nowadays  is 
dubbed  a  "potatriot"? 

QUESTIONS   l-'OR   DISCUSSION 

/.  E.vplain  in  detail  the  exact  wheat  situation  and  wheat  nerd, 
and  tell  hoii-  potatoes  can  help  solve  the  problem. 

2.  How  many  ivays  of  serving  potatoes  have  you  heard  of?  H<i'i 
many  are  used  in  your  home? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  cau.fcs  of  raiJj-oad  congestion  and  im- 
perfcct  transportation  of  foodstuffs. 

.'f.  Consult  the  articles  on  food-ti-ans  portal  ion  printed  here  Uisl 
December.  With  these  as  a  basis,  explain  how  the  free  movement 
of  potatoes  may  have  been  hindered  by  railroad  congestion  and  hi/ 
severe  weather. 

f>.  Have  you  been,  and  are  you,  eating  more  and  more  potatoes 
nnwadays'f     Is  your  family.' 

I'l.  Is  your  family  going  to  raise  some  potatoes  this  surnmcr  for 
"sc  next  winter'/     Is  there  any  good  excuse  for  not  doing  so? 


L^ 


DEBUSSY'S  HATRED  OF  WAGNER 


FI{AXCO-OERMAX  ACRIMONY  was  symbolized  by 
Dflnissy's  aversion  to  Wagner.  How  much  Ave  owe 
Debussy's  whole-toned  scale  to  his  loathing  of  Wagner's 
I,  it  motifs  it  will  be  difficult  to  say.  The  Frenchman  sat  out 
a  series  of  the  "Ring"  at  Covent  Garden,  and  his  comment, 
(juoted  by  The  ^V  id  minster  Gazetlc.  was— "How  insufferable 
tliese  people  in  helmets  and  wild  beasts' 
skins  become!  At  each  and  every  appear- 
iinc*"  they  are  accompanied  by  their  leih 
molifs,  and  sometimes  sing  them  themselves. 
It  is  as  if  a  harmless  lunatic  were  to  present 
you  with  his  visiting-card  while  he  declaimed 
the  inscription  on  it."  The  Milwaukee  Free 
I'ress  notes  after  the  death  of  Debussy,  which 
occurred  at  Paris  on  March  2(5,  that  "he  prol>- 
ably  had  more  imitators  in  other  countries 
than  any  modern  composer  except  Wagner." 
The  Milwaukee  i)aper  goes  on  to  surmi.se  that 
"this  was  due  in  part  to  the  very  fact  that  he 
n-acted  against  the  German  artist,  and  was 
si'ized  upon  l)y  the  opponents  of  the  Wagner 
school."  Further  west,  in  an  atmosphere 
not  predetermined  to  admiration  of  Wagner, 
we  find — in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle— some- 
thing hke  devout  thankfulness  for  the  fortunate 
intervention  of  this  rare  Gallic  spirit: 

"The    imi)ortance    of    Debussy's    work   in 

the   world   is   not  equaled  by  any  living  com- 

jK)ser.     He    brought    new    material  to  an  art 

which  was    languishing    in    the    repetition  of 

effects  creat<'d   by   Wagner   and    endlessly  re- 

I)eated  by  his   followers.      The  value  of  these 

innovations  is  not  debatable,  .since  they  have 

l)een  adopted  by  all  creators  in  tone.     No  one 

who    owns    a    piano    or    sings    is  entirely  free 

from  the  influence  of  this  master,   wjiose  the- 
ories    in     part    have     become    the     working 

material  of  all  creators  in  tone,  ranging  from 
Puccini,   who  candidly  admits  it,  to  Strauss, 

who  dues  not. 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  .service  De- 
bussy has  rendered  the  world  was  accom- 
plished when  he  showed  French  composers  a 
way  from  under  the  Titanic  ])ressure  of  Wag- 
ner's weighty  musie  dramas,  and,  by  h'ading 
tl'.'  Fn-nch  compo.ser  to  the  conteniyUation  of 
his  racial  sources  of  inspiration,  brought  about  the  present 
complete  emaneijjation  of  French  musical  art  from  the  thral- 
dom of  T«-utonism.  For  years,  in  his  literary  as  well  as  his 
nuisi<'al  output,  Debussy  was  a  David  of  agility  and  fearless- 
ness against  the  Goliath  of  German  music,  and  he  lived  to 
see  the  time  when  his  still,  small  voice  of  suggestion  and  in- 
sinuation made  itself  heard  against  the  noisier  dithyramb  of 
(lerman  music.  He  oi)pos('d  Wagnerian  art— but  not  as  an  art. 
He  resented  it  when  French  creative  genius  accepted  it  as  a 
standard  for  France.  In  this  succ(>ss  the  world  in  general,  and 
.XuKTica  in  particular,  will  remain  debtor  to  Debussy,  because 
he  directed  att«'ntion  to  the  idiom  of  his  own  peoi)le  as  the  charac- 
teristic to  be  develojx'd  instead  of  slavishly  following  the  formula 
set  up  by  oth(>r  jM-oi)les  hving  under  other  conditions  and  de- 
veloping other  (lualities  and  ideals. 

"With  an  esthetic  api)raisement  of  the  musie  of  Debus.sy  the 
world  is  not  now  concerned,  but  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that 
the  criticisms  urged  against  him  are  couched  in  identically  the 
same  technical  patter  which  was  directed  against  Beethoven, 
and,  before  him,  Mozart;  while  critics  still  live  who  thought 
they  disposed  of  Wagner  in  paragraphs  which  now  they  merel\- 
copy  and  address  rebukingl\-  to  Debussy. 


Courtesy  i-f  "  Musii-ol  Aiiioiirri 

DEBUSSY. 

"  He  brouglit  new  material  to 

an  art  whicli  was  languishing  in 

the  repetition  of  eflects  created 

by  Wagner." 


"In  the  forces  that  have  been  fighting  for  France  and  the 
perpetuation  of  her  dauntless,  poetic,  and  capricious  spirit,  few 
men,  even  heroes  on  the  battle-fields,  will  have  exerted  an  equal 
influence  with  Debussy,  who  fought  a  good  and  valiant  fight  for 
the  right  of  self-expression." 

It  was  apparently  enough  for  Debussy  to  assert  his  own 
indi\-iduaUty  without  showing  too  much 
animus  toward  his  predecessor.  Mr.  John 
H.  Raftery  quotes  him  in  The  Telegraph  (New 
York),  as  T\Titing  in  1903,  "as  years  roU  by 
Wagner's  somber  and  disquieting  shadow 
lessens  and  grows  dim."  He  has  stept  into 
Wagner's  place  as  the  leading  influence  in 
music  of  recent  years.  His  conquest  of  the 
critics  was  not  immediate  any  more  than 
Wagner's  was.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  quotes 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
as  once  saying  that  Debussy  was  the  man 
"who  has  taken  from  music  melody,  rhythm, 
and  tonality  and  left  only  atmosphere.'^ 
Such  a  scathing  sentence  The  Eagle  thinks 
]Mr.  Henderson  would  not  dream  of  using  to- 
day "as  a  summarj'  of  Debus^'s  influence." 
It  adds:  "Debussy  did  much  more  than 
'leave'  atmosphere  in  music;  he  put  it  there. 
He  put  in  so  much  atmosphere  that  he  was 
able  to  vitalize  that  pallid  vision  of  Maeter- 
hnck,  'Pelleas  et  Melisande.'"  To-day,  now 
that  all  are  at  work  summing  up  Debussy, 
Mr.  Henderson  tries  even  to  outdo  one  of  his 
confreres  in  the  field  of  music  criticism.  In 
The  Su7i  he  wTites : 

"If  we  pause  to  inquire  what  artistic  ideal 
stands  before  the  mind  of  such  a  master  per- 
haps we  can  best  define  it  by  turning  to  the 
view  of  a  master  in  another  field.  In  his 
'  Lucerne '  Tolstoy  wrote : 

"  'Neither  on  the  lake  nor  on  the  mountains 
nor  in  the  skies  a  single  straight  line,  a  single 
unmixed  color,  a  single  point  of  repose;  every- 
where movement,  irregularity,  caprice,  variety, 
an  incessant  interplay  of  shades  and  lines,  and 
in  it  all  the  reposefulness,  softness,  harmony, 
and  inevitableness  of  beauty.' 

"Such  a  description  could  be  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  artistic  ideals  of  Debussy,  in  whom  Lawrence 
Oilman  sees  a  blend  of  Verlaine,  MaUarme,  and  Rossetti. 
Verily  the  present  wTiter  thinks  there  is  more  than  this  in  him, 
for  his  music  is  a  translation  of  the  visions  of  the  whole  Pre- 
raffaelite  school." 

Air.  Henrj-  T.  Finck,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  combines 
the  personal  with  the  critical  and  goes  to  Miss  Mary  Garden, 
the  most  famous  of  the  Melisandes,  for  a  glint  upon  the  man 
in  recent  years: 

"When  the  late  Claude  Debussj^'s  opera,  'Pelleas  et  ISIelisande, 
was  produced  in  New  York  by  Oscar  Hammerstein,  opinions  as 
to  its  merits  were  greatly  divided.  The  extremes  were  rep- 
resented by  Paderewski  and  Mary  Garden.  To  Charles  Henry 
Meltzer,  Paderewski,  who  likes,  and  occasionally  plays,  the  same 
composer's  piano  pieces,  said:  'Abominable  rubbish — yes, 
ruV)bish.  The  very  negation  of  music.  Nothing.  Bah!  Less 
than  nothing.  All  the  good  there  is  in  the  opera  is  what  Maeter- 
linck lent  it^its  atmosphere.' 

"On  hearing  this  verdict,  Mary  Garden  exclaimed:  'So 
Paderewski  does  not  like  Debussy.     I  am  not  surprized.     The 
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two  men  are  as  differont  as  their  music.  Tke  only  fjood  thing 
in  -'Pelleas  et  Melisande"  is  Mjieterlint-k's  atmosphere,  is  if.' 
How  eurious!  Now,  I  was  imder  the  impression,  after  appearing 
si.xty-eight  times  m  the  opera,  that  the  e.xaet  opposite  was  true. 
Why  do  I  rave  over  "Pelleas"?  Beeause  I  regard  it  as  tlie  most 
wonderful  opera  in  the  world — a  creation  of  genius — unlike 
everything  that  has  j)reeeded  it  in  music.' 

"Mary  Garden  further  remarked: 

'"I  know  Debussy  well.  I  kn(>w  him  when  he  was  quite  poor, 
living  in  three  small  rooms,  on  next  to  nothing,  with  a  dear  wife 
who  used  to  save  and  scrape  for  him  while  he  was  composing  his 
opera. 

'"And  now.  ITow  changed  he  is.  Rich,  horribly  rich, 
famous,  spoiled  by  fortune.     He  has  remarried,  too.     His  present 


dramas.  The  new  society-  w  ill  support  tliis  hypothesis  by  meims 
of  historical,  biographical,  and  bibliographical  investigation, 
and  will  propagate  the  theory  through  lectures,  books,  and  its 
own  technical  journal." 


TilK/rKE-NCll    SCK.NK    J  N     •(iKT'riNC;    TOCi  KTIIEK." 
Designed  by  ClifTord  Pember. 


There  was  ••gemiine  appeal"  in  this  play  as  contrasted  with  "the  silliness  aii< 
melodramas,  and  "  even  viewed  by  the  standards  of  a  frankly  commercial  t 


wife  lias  millions — millions  of  francs,  1  mean.  He  entertains. 
He  enjoys  himself.  But  he  has  ceased  to  compose  great  op(>ras. 
Will  he  e\fr  do  anything  great  again?  That  is  Avhat  many  are 
asking  one  another  in  France  at  this  moment.  Prosperity  is 
sometimes  a  disaster  to  an  artist.  Debussy  needed  the  spur  of 
poverty  to  bring  out  his  genius.' 
"This  seems  onlv  too  true." 


BACON  KE.SUSCITAri:i)  IN  AUSTRIA— As  tho  we  were 
not  already  receiving  attention  enough  from  the  Teutonic 
nations,  we  learn  from  a  toleralily  recent  issue  of  (he  Berlin 
TagchUitl  that  they  are  .seriously  setting  to  work  to  proi)iigat»' 
one  of  our  own  foibles — the  Baconian  theory  of  the  authorshi]) 
of  Shakespeare's  i)lays.  Wliile  they  busy  themselves  with 
donning  our  cast-ofT  literary  clothes  we  shall  be  gratefid  for 
respite  in  other  respects.     The  TagvhUiH  announces: 

"An  'Austrian  Shakespeare-Bacon  Society'  h.is  l)een  institu- 
ted in  Vieiuui  at  the  instaiK-e  of  Hofrath  Alfred  \<)n  Weber- 
Fibenhof.  According  to  the  pros|)ectus  before  us  it  is  clearly 
in  mind  to  reinstate  the  hyj)otIiesis,  which  was  first  |)ut  forward 
by  the  American.  Mi.ss  Delia  liaeon,  and  found  in  (iermany  its 
most  active  proponent  in  Kdwin  Booman,  to  the  effect  that  the 
philosoi)her  P'rancis  Bacon  was  tin-  author  of  the  Shakespeare 


OUR   FUTILE   WAR-PLAYS 

THP:  "AGE  AND  BODY  OF  THE  TIME"  is  not.  so  it 
is  hoped,  being  shown  in  "its  form  and  pressure"  by 
the  war-plays  that  have  been  served  up  to'  us.  They 
have  be<'n  fdled  with  a  cheap  form  of  "vainglori-,"  according  to 
Mr.  .John  Corbin.  and  have  far  outrun  our  present  performance 

on  the  field  of  battle.  They 
have,  according  to  this  same 
writer,  been  guilty  even  of  "ai>- 
plauding  some  of  oiu" own  errors." 
"In  this  outburst  of  melodni- 
matic  patriotism,"  Mr.  Corbin. 
WTiting  in  the  New  York  Time». 
sees  something  "deeply  laugh- 
able"—  occasions  "when  it 
seems  as  if  there  never  has 
been  such  a  thing  as  an  Ameri- 
can sense  of  humor."  For  when 
the  American  audience  applauds 
from  a  full  heart  one  must 
"acqxiit  it  of  the  suspicion  that 
it  is  being  '  melodramaticallv 
gidled.'  "  Of  a  similar  view  is 
the  rr/6 (//(<>'.■•■  .critic,  who  also  sees 
something  of 'a  positive  menace 
in  the  plays  that  bear  the  super- 
ficial aspect  of  patriotism: 

"The  chief  trouble  with  mak- 
ing faces  at  Germany  from 
Forty-second  Street  and  there- 
abouts is  that  some  spectators 
may  go  home  after  a  couple  of 
hours  of  lusty  hating  and  hiss- 
ing with  the  sjitisfied  feeling  of 
having  done  their  bit.  This  may 
be  a  delusion.  Of  course,  no- 
body in  these  days  will  .>ay  a 
\vord  against  patriotic  plays,  no 
matter  how  bad  they  may  be, 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  they 
aid  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  any  way:  but  since  all  that 
we  have  seen  have  been  vain- 
glorious and  shallow,  it  seems 
inconceivable   that   stimulus   may   be   found  in  them. 

"If  we  allow  the  question  of  utility  to  lajise  for  the  moment, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  the  term  "patriotic  play'  on  a 
program  has  usually  been  an  invitation  to  th(>  s|)ectator  to  sur- 
render his  critical  standards.  The  producer  says  in  effect: 
'Won't  you  please  accept  a  veneer  of  patriotism  inste'ad  of  a 
solid  foundation  of  art"" 

"There  are  se\-eral  reasons  v\hy  the  war-plays  are  almost 
invariably  bad  plays.  First  of  all.  they  are  done  in  a  hurry. 
since  the  authors  know  well  that  not  one  of  these  dramas  can 
possibly  e.xist  a  week  after  the  struggle  has  ended.  They  are 
often  written  by  men  who  have  not  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  war-conditions.  In  so  far  as  oiu*  war-plays  concern  the 
Germans  they  ar«>  bad  plays,  because  we  have  almost  lost  the 
faculty  of  considering  any  German  as  an  individual.  We 
think  of  them  only  as  like  pieces  in  a  machine.  Most  important 
of  all.  i)erhai)s,  is  the  handicap  of  the  nature  of  war  itself.  Mod- 
ern war  is  not  dramatic.  It  is  too  big  in  scojm'  for  j^ta^e  or 
screen.  It  is  not  much  concertied  with  individiuds,  and  it  is 
rep»>titious  and  monotonous  from  a  dramatic  standpoint." 

Mr.  Copeau.  the  din-etor  of  the  Theatn-  du  Vieii.x  Colombier. 
has  flatly  refused  in  his  season  just  closed  to  bring  forward  any 
plays  dt>aling  with  the  war.  .\s  he  has  borne  a  part  in  the  early 
days  of  tlu>  struggh'  in  France,  his  impassioned  protest  carries 


I  vainjtlory"  of  most  of  tmr  war- 
heater,"  it  was  more  successful. 
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juld.'d  wcieht.  ••!  hold  that  tht-  trui'  artist  should  retrain  from 
toiK-hiiig  this  sacred  thing,"  he  said  before  the  eurtain  on  the 
closing  day  of  his  s<'ason.  "The  more  alive  the  patriotic  feeling 
in  a  well-balanced  soul,  all  the  more  does  an  instincti\c  reserve 
f..rbid  us  to  make  use  of  it.  Those  who  are  making  war.  those 
who  are  really  feeling  it.  gi\e  us  the  best  example  of  this  dis- 
cretion."    Tht-  press  report  him  continuing: 

••  Ml  belligerent  lit«'rature  is  abhorrent  to  them.  A  few  rare 
poems,  the  letters  of  our  soldiers,  the  books  of  our  officers,  the 
stories' of  a  few  reliable  eve-witnesses— that  is  what  the  war  will 
produce  as  long  as  it  lasts.  But  no  lit.'rature.  no  bombastic 
tira^les.  no  theatrical  effwts.  Similarly,  we  whom  the  war 
s|)ares  should  not  speculate  on  a 
counterfeit  of  the  tragedy  in  order  to 
augment  the  re<'eipts  at  the  box- 
oflBce.  We  shouhl  not  make  the 
cannon  thunder  in  the  wings,  nor 
unfold  on  the  stage  the  flag  of  batth"*, 
nor  clothe  an  actor  in  the  garb  of  ;i 
hero.  To  do  so  is  a  disgusting  spec- 
tacle, and  I  shall  never  consent  to  it." 

So  far,  it  must  be  said  that  no 
s4'rious  essay  of  a  war-theme  has  been 
attenipt<Hi  by  an  American  jilay- 
wright.  Musical  comedy  and  re- 
vamix'd  melodrama  from  the  other 
side  have  constituted  the  major  part 
of  our  fare.  Two  works  deser^■e 
more  six-eial  consideration,  one  of 
ihes«'  l)eing  the  propaganda  play, 
■(Jetting  Together."  written  and 
acU'd  by  Englishmen  for  the  purpose 
of  urgnng  British  recruiting  here. 
Mr.  Corbin  speaks  of  it  thus: 

"Was  there  any  boasting  in  it? 
In  one  song,  perhaps: 

Wp  stopt  them  at  the  Marne, 

We  licktxl  them  at  the  Aisne. 
Wi"  nave  tlu-m  licll  at  Ncuvc  Cliapclle. 

And  here  we  arc.  and  here  we  are  again! 

"But  note  that  the  boasting,  if  it 
be  such,  is  confined  to  things  of  a 
definite  past.  Of  the  present  the 
song  says  only  that  the  British  are 
still  on  the  spot.  Of  the  future  it 
sjiys  nothing.  If  an  American  had 
written  that  song,  the  last  line,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  would  have  i)romised 

th«'  t-aking  of  the  Kaiser's  scalp    in 

Berlin. 

"And  this  was  the  sole  note  of  exultation  in  the  entire  evening. 
For  the  rest,  the  picturing  of  war  was  sober  reality,  however 
tnmsfu.sed  with  humor.  As  already  i)ointed  out  in  these  columns, 
one  song  voiced  the  mood  of  war-weariness: 

I  don'*  want  this  old  war  any  more. 
1  want  to  go  'omc! 

"But  it  was  written  by  a  man  who  was  fighting  the  battle  of 
Ypres,  and  who  stuck  to  the  end.  Throughout  'Getting  To- 
gether' the  idea  of  death  was  ever  i)resent.  In  Pereival  Knight's 
little  'Trench  Fantasy'  his  very  figure  was  shown  side  bj-  side 
with  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  And  while  it  was  noted  that  the 
good  saint  was  there  for  a  single  day.  one  was  made  to  feel 
that  the  other  spirit  hovered  around  them  always,  reaping  his 
multitudinous  harvest.  The  fingers  of  a  grisly  terror  ran 
down  the  si)ines  of  those  in  the  audiencj" — as  of  those  in  the 
l)Iay.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Then  the  faces  of  the 
three  soldiers  clenched  in  a  resolute  grin,  and  the  scene  ended 
in  the  heroic  mood. 

Pack  up  your  troubles  in  your  okl  kit  bag. 
And  smile,  smile,  smile! 

"No  man  can  do  that  who  does  not  know  his  troubles,  every 
one;  for  there  is  no  true  courage,  as  there  is  no  true  humor, 
exijept  it  be  founded  on  the  deepest  sei.se  of  reality.  The 
ultimate  shame  of  this  national  contrast  in  war-raelodrania  lies 


in  th«'  fact  that,  iiidess  we  are  faithless  to  our  past,  we  are  worthy 
of  the  better  sort  even  while  we  ac(^ei)t  the  worse.  Never  yet, 
in  the  final  test  has  the  American  spirit  bowed  in  defeat.  And 
to-day,  while  our  playwrights  and  managers  are  pandering  to  our 
national  silliness  and  vainglory,  our  i)ul)lic  is  tiocking  to  this 
British  play,  which,  melodrama  tho  it  is,  speaks  out  of  the 
depths  in  France  to  the  deepest  soul  of  America.  Even  viewed 
by  the  standards  of  a  frankly  commercial  theater,  the  genuine 
appeal  was  the  more  successful.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  in 
the  theater,  as  in  political  hfe,  our  instinctive  redaction  to  the 
idea  of  war  is  without  a  sense  either  of  reality  or  of  humor. 
And  the  fact  is  as  damaging  to  our  arms  as  to  our  drama." 

Finally,   comes  a   play   by   the   French   academician,   Henri 


XOT   A  THIEF,   BLT   HIS   UWN   FATHER. 

The  intruder  in  the  young  Frenchman's  laboratory,  when  summoned  forth,  turns  out  to  be  his 

father,  who  has  the  secret  of  the  young   pacifist's  invention.     News  of  tho  death  of  the  elder  son 

and  brother  banishes  pacifism,  and  the  call  of  war  finds  all  three  ready. 


LaA  edan,  produced  by  Mrs.  Fiske,  which  probes  to  the  soul  one 
of  the  Aital  problems  of  war.  It  -was  produced  in  Paris  in  1913, 
and  hence  deals  with  pacifism,  not  as  the  present  exigency 
tran.slates  it  into  defeatism,  but  as  the  feeling  may  grow  in 
any  mind  revolted  by  the  waste  of  war.  The  solution  is  one, 
too,  which  may  furnish  a  way  out  for  any  one  still  under  the 
pacifistic  delusion.  The  action  of  the  piece  mainly  concerns 
Colonel  Eulin,  his  wife  and  son;  and  their  soul  drama  is  best 
disclosed  in  ^Ir.  Parker's  account  in  the  Boston  Traiincript: 

'  Colonel  Eulin  comes  of  a  family — evidently  of  that  glory  of 
France,  the  fine-fibered  upper  middle  class  that  practises  the 
professions — that  has  long  given  son  after  son  to  the  Army. 
Devotion  to  it  and  to  its  work  has  become  a  daily  preoccupa- 
tion, an  unquestioned,  undebatable  loyalty,  a  veritable  second 
nature  to  him.  The  sacrifices  it  may  exact  are  but  incidental 
obligations;  the  death  it  may  deal  is  but  a  sealing  glory.  To 
Colonel  Eulin  the  Army  is  his  country;  he  has  learned,  as  his 
wife  reminds  him,  to  'speak  sublimely'  of  it.  Yet  his  acts  fall 
not  below  his  words.  Forced  into  retirement,  under  political 
intrigue,  he  has  led  a  moody,  brooding,  s(>misolitary  existence, 
save  when  he  was  rejoicingly  serving  as  spy  for  France  threatened 
on  the  west  by  war.  (Monsieur  Lavedan  is  an  expert  play^vTight; 
skilfully  he  hints  at  this  occupation  of  Eulin  until  revelation 
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eoau'S  in  the  liiiul  sfcncs.)  So  li\  iiitj.  an  imiHTious  will  and  dis- 
content grow  upon  him.  One  of  his  sons  has  already  died  in 
senice;  another  daily  risks  his  life  in  the  Freneh  {jjarrison  of 
Moroeco;  a  third,  eheniist  as  well  as  soldier,  is  in  garrison, 
now  at  Vincennes,  now  at  Orleans.  The  mother  bears  ill  the 
absence,  fears  the  death,  of  the  son  in  Morocco;  equally  she 
sympathizes  with  the  lieutenant  in  garrison,  who  shares  not  his 
father's  unquestioning  devotions,  who  is  penetrated  with  new  ideas 
of  conscience  and  obligation,  who  shrinks  from  the  work  and  wo 
that  warfare  lays  upon  a  world.  For  the  sum  of  life  to  Maddinc 
Euliit  is  domestic  affection,  association — her  childrenby  her  side. 
"Most  of  all  does  Lieulenant  Pierre  rasp  and  exacerbate  his 
father.  For,  now  that  war  impends  upon  France,  he  has  l)een 
heard  to  say,  according  to  report  of  th(f  friendly  general,  that 
even  a  soldier  should  fight  or  not  as  con.science  promj)ts;  while 
he  makes  no  secret  to  father  or  mother  of  his  loathing  of  the 
destruction  upon  humanity  his  newly  invented  explosive  may 
work.  Pierre  spouts  not  about  'international  broth(>rhood ' 
and  all  that  sort  of  nonsense;  he  is  much  too  keen-minded 
and  finely  tempered  for  that;  but  he  exalts  in  all  things  the 
indi\  idual  conscieiuje,  and  h(!  shrinks  from  the  suffering  war  lays, 
ramifying,  ramifying,  ramifying,  U[)on  both  conqueror  and  con- 
quered. His  father  has  large,  impersonal  tests  for  all  faiths, 
deeds,  and  sensations;  he  loves  'the  sublime.'  Pierre's  tests  are 
intimate,  personal,  more  human.  Yet  he  can  speak  as  boldly 
in  i)roclamation  of  them,  rise  as  high  in  passionate  and  more 
appealing  devotion  to  them,  as  his  father  to  his. 

"Monsieur  Lav(>(lan  orders  acut(>ly  the  play  that  he  fashions 
in  'Service'  out  of  the  contacts  and  the  conflicts  of  these  three 
personages.  There  are  the  scenes  at  the  beginning  that  sum- 
mon the  morose,  separated,  ominous  life  of  this  household ;  that 
disclose  in  succes.sion  Mndame  Eulin  and  the  Colonel,  her  husband. 
There  is  the  seemingly  chance  visit  of  the  friendly  general; 
for  Monsieur  LavtKlan  knows  how  to  adjust  his  pauses  and  to 
make  dramatic  a<;tion  start  afresh  from  them.  There  is  the 
scene  in  which  Pierre  reveals  himself  to  his  mother  and  to  the 
audience,  since  Monsieur  Lavedan  is  astute  in  the  preparation 
of  climax;  there  is  the  first  scene,  at  the  end  of  the  act,  of 
vehement  and  scornful  altercation  between  father  and  son  with 
end  in  the  flinging  of  the  saber.  Throughout  go  artful  choice, 
adjustment,  signifi(!ance  of  detail;  always  the  si)eech  rings  with 
revealing  and  keen-set  word. 

"The  scene  shifts  to  the  lieutenant's  work-room  at  the  dawn. 
Thither  has  come  his  father,  on  a  mission  from  the  Ministry  of 
War,  to  take  what  is  left  of  his  bombs,  to  depart  with  them 
into  the  enemy's  country;  for  gunshot  with  the  morning  will 
proclaim  up  and  down  France  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In 
person,  the  Minister  charges  Eulin;  as  man  to  man  in  reticent, 
groj)ing  sympathy,  .tells  him  of  the  death  of  the  elder  son  in 
Morocco.  Steel-like,  yet  glinting  with  a  certain  exultation,  the 
Colonel  hears.  (The  brief  scene,  ringing  and  somber  as  dull 
metal,  masculint;  to  the  core,  is  not  the  l(>ast  of  Monsieur  La\('- 
dan's  accomplishment  in  the  play.)  Eulin  hides  himself;  jjlau- 
sible  occasion  brings  I'irrre  and  his  mother.  Instinctively,  he 
susiH'cts  intrusion,  theft;  hunts  out  intruder  and  thief — fronts 
his  father;  his  mother  flinging  herself  l)etween;  sees  his  i)istol 
at  her  temple.  The  old  quarrels  rise  to  new  vehemence,  in 
the  self-abandonment  to  naked  revelation  of  such  crises  in  Latin 
temperament,  be  it  in  lif(\  the  printed  page,  the  theater.  Into 
'the  turmoil  of  i)assi()nate  speech,  Eulin  half-flings,  while  th(5 
others  lialf-divine,  the  news  of  the  son's,  th(*  brother's,  death. 
Far  off  the  (-annon  announce  the  war.  The  impulse  of  it  beats 
upon  the  three.  Under  their  silence  vibrates,  almost  reverber- 
ates, the  memory  of  him  who  has  fallen.  Forth  to  their  i)osts 
go  the  Eulins,  father  and  son.  Sententious  as  the  mother  of  tlui 
(iracchi,  wife  and  mother  fan>wells  them.  In  this  final  flash. 
Monsieur  Lavedan  releases  and  concentrates  in  a  single  iTistant 
the  power  of  drama,  the  pow«'r  of  theater,  the  human  force 
that  have  (juivcred  llirough  his  play.  Through  the  moment 
of  silenc(>  in  which  'Service'  ends,  the  stage,  the  auditorium 
pulse  with  the  echo." 

With  somewhat  less  entliiisiasm  for  the  i)lay  than  the  Boston 
reviewer,  Mr.  Broun,  in  the  New  York  Trihune,  ca\ils  on  the 
denouemeni : 

"To  my  mind  the  pla>  misreads  the  significance  of  war, 
since  it  nuikes  it  so  largely  a  mailer  of  |)ersonal  emotion.  'I'he 
mother  of  the  i)aei(ist  agrees  with  him  until  she  hears  that  her 
other  son  lias  been  killed  l)y  foreign  plotters  in  ambush,  and  in 
an  instant  her  entire  philosophy  somersaults.  .lust  so  the  boy 
abandons  everything  h(>  has  .said  when  his  mother  tells  him 
to  go,  altho  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  had  not  reached 
his  position  through  his  own  jugdmetit." 


DR.    MUCK'S   TEARS 

Di{.  MUCK  WEPT,  it  is  rei)orted  by  the  press,  as  he 
went  to  his  internment-cami).  The  difference  between 
him  and  enemy  aliens  of  his  artistic  profession  in  Ger- 
many is  that  their  cause  for  tears,  if  they  shed  -duy,  was  furnished 
them  after  their  incarceration.  Dr.  Muck's  case  has  been  one 
occasioning  heated  discussion,  and  the  camouflage  of  his  Swiss 
citizenship  seems  to  give  his  defenders  a  leg  to  stand  on;  but  '"a 
well-known  and  prominent  Oerman-American  in  New  York"  is 
quoted  in  M u.scial  America  (Xew  York)  as  saying:  "Whether  it  is 
decided  that  Dr.  Muck's  claim  of  Swiss  citizenship  is  valid  or 
not,  one  thing  is  certain:  he  is  a  Prussian  at  heart,  a  Prussian  in 
his  manner,  as  he  is  a  Prussian  in  his  policies.  And  he  always  will 
be  such."  "Mephisto,"  which  is  the  pseudonj-m  under  which 
the  chief  editorial  authority  of  this  reliable  musical  paper 
appears,  gives  an  examination  of  the  doctor's  case  that  se<'in-i 
cool-headed  and  unprejudiced.  Outside  of  rumor  there  has 
been  practically  no  statement  of  his  culpability  other  than  that 
of  Attorney-General  Gregory  that  "his  presence  at  large  is  a 
danger  to  the  public  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States." 
"Alephisto"  gathers  up  such  facts  or  inferences  as  seem  mor«' 
menacing  than  the  question  of  his  truculent  stjde  of  playing  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner."     Thus: 

"Reports  in  the  press  are  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Aluck  is  charged 
not  only  with  being  an  enemy  alien,  in  spite  of  his  claim  to 
Swiss  citizenship,  ))ut  that  he  has  been  the  center  from  which 
have  radiated  a  number  of  sinister  influences  in  the  shaije  of 
German  agents  who  ha^  e  been  gathering  information  and  foment- 
ing trouble  in  this  country. 

"It  is  claimed  that  before  we  got  into  the  war  Dr.  Muck  main- 
tained clo.se  relations  with  Count  von  Bernstorff,  th(>n  Ambassa- 
dor for  Germany  in  this  country;  that  he  made  many  trips  to 
Washington  to  see  von  Bernstorff,  and  met  him  in  New  Y(jrk 
from  tim(>  to  time.  As  von  Bernstorff'  had  no  overpowering 
interest  in  music,  such  conferences  were  not  regarded  as  neces- 
sary for  i)urely  artistic  reasons. 

"There  were  also  reports  to  the  effect  that  a  very  intimate 
frieuid  of  Dr.  Muck's,  Ehzabeth  Van  Jlndert,  was  an  inter- 
mediary between  tlu^  worthy  doctor  and  the  authorities  in 
Berlin 

"The  matter  has  considerable  interest,  outside  the  proniinenc*' 
of  the  parties  involved,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  first  out- 
bn'ak  of  animosity  against  the  German  singers  came,  many  well- 
intentioned  persons  objected  on  the  ground  that  suspicions  against 
these  artists  were  wholly  unwarranted,  for  the  rea.>;on  that  they 
would  be  the  last  persons  who  would  be  amenable  to  intrigue  or 
who  would  work  for  the  Kaiser  and  his  military  and  junker 
friends.  Since  then,  however,  the  revelations  before  the  vSeiiate 
Committee  have  shown  that  the  German  High  Command  was 
astute  enough  to  tise  some  of  these  very  pt>oi)le  for  their  nefari- 
ous i)ur|)oses.  There  is  not  any  question  that  Hans  Tauscher, 
Gadski's  husband,  was  deep  in  the  i)lots." 

The  public  controvt>r,sy  has  involved  others  besides  Dr.  Muck, 
and  they  are  not  ones  who  have  attempt«>d  to  i)ut  forth  any  claim 
for  Swiss  citizenship.     "Mephisto"  proceeds: 

"You  n'member  that  Major  Iligginson  again  and  again  d*"- 
clared,  after  he  had  been  to  Washington,  that  Dr.  Muck  and  th«> 
orchestra  ha<l  been  given  a  clean  bill  of  health.  This  certainly 
excuses  the  Major,  who  can  not  for  a  moment  be  susi)ected  of 
doing  anything  against  the  inten'sts  of  this  country.  Major 
Higginson,  whihi  he  lias  been  criticized  for  some  ill-considen>d 
talk  at  tli«>  time  the  trouble  began  over  Muck's  refusal  to  play 
the  'Star-Spangled  Banner,'  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  loyal 
citizen,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  a  man  of  unquestioned  stand- 
ing and  wealth,  who  has  acted  in  good  faith  all  along.  While 
Mr.  ('.  A.  Kllis  has  said  a  lot  of  foolish  things  at  tlu>same  time. 
.Mr.  Kllis  is  a  reputable,  responsible  American  citiz<'n.  He,  Ick), 
would  never  con.sciously  have  done  anything  which  wmild 
militate  against  the  interests  of  his  country. 

"If  the  charg(>s  against  Dr.  Muck  can  b(>  substantiated  and 
it  seems  from  the  action  of  the  authorities  in  Washington  that 
they  can  be — it  simj)ly  means  that  Dr.  Muck  was  able  to  throw 
<lust  in  the  eyes  both  of  Major  !liggin.-<on  and  of  Mr.  FUis,  and 
«l(>lii)erately  deceived  them.      There  is  no  other  explanation." 


SCENE   OF   THE   PARIS   GOOD-FRIDAY   SLAUGHTER 


WIIILK  A  FEW  AMERICANS  and  many  French  were 
at  i)ray«'rs  on  Good  Friday  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gervais, 
in  Paris,  the  louu-rauge  guu  of  the  Germans  brought 
death  or  wounds  to  165  people.  Slowly  the  Western  world  has 
come  to  know  the  details  of  this  tragedy,  since  mystery  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  aids  to  the  i)rosecution  of  the 
war.  Resers-e  is  no  longer  necessary-,  since  the 
Kaiser  with  knowledge  of  the  details  has  apologized 
to  Switzerland  for  the  killing  of  the  Counselor  of 
the  Swiss  I^egation,  who  was  one  of  the  communi- 
cants. So  far  as  any  regret  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  French  is  concerned,  the  Germans  simply  say 
that  the  suffering  people  pay  the  penalty  of  li\'ing 
within  the  fortress  of  Paris.  From  the  bits  of  in- 
fonnation  brought  by  returning  travelers  the  New 
York  Sun  points  out  that  "no  military  damage 
whatever  has  be«>n  done"  by  the  frequent  shells 
from  the  gun.  and  only  in  this  case  has  large  loss 
of  life  resulted.  Public  Opinion  (London)  has  an 
impressive  parallel,  which,  it  asserts,  lays  upon  the 
head  of  the  church  the  duty  "to  inform  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Germany  and  Austria  that  th(>y 
are  morally  responsible  for  this  murder  of  their 
coreligionists  in  Paris  on  Good  Friday.  That  is 
the  fact — or  Good  Friday  means  nothing."  Con- 
template these  two  scenes: 


"The  interior  of  the  church  is  remarkable  for  its  height.  The 
transepts  are  unusual  in  that  while  they  have  galleries  they  have 
no  doors.  The  usual  entrance,  aside  from  the  great  east  doors,  is 
a  small  door  at  the  north  end  of  the  choir. 

"The  chapels  contain  modern  frescoes  by  Glaize,  Hesse, 
Gigoux,  and  Delorme.    The  church  formerly  contained  a  number 


"The  Kaiser  attended 
service  on  Good  Friday 
in  a  church  within  the 
fighting-zone.  It  was  a 
deeply  impressive  hour 
when  the  German  war- 
riors assembled  in  the 
presence  of  their  su- 
preme war-lord  to  listen 
to  the  reading  of  the 
Pa.ssion  storv  as  told  in 
the  Gospel."— r/ic  LoA-rj/ 
.1  nzeiger. 


"On  Good  Friday,  at 
the  very  hour  of  the 
death  of  our  Lord  .Jesus 
Christ  ...  a  shell  fell  on 
one  of  our  churches  and 
the  vaulted  roof  col- 
lapsed. There  are  at 
least  seventy-fivo  killed 
and  ninety  injured,  who 
for  the  most  part  are 
women  and  children." — 
Cnrdinnl  Ametle,  Arch- 
bialiop  of  Paris. 


Like  Reims,  Paris  will  also  have  its  monument 
to  German  frightfulness,  and  many  American 
travelers  vnil  be  interested  in  the  Sun's  account 
of  the  place  where  this  blow  fell: 

'"The  Church  of  St.  Ger\'ais  et  St.  Protais  stands 
in  the  Place  St.  Gervais,  facing  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
which  all  tourists  i)ass  and  many  visit  on  their  way 
across  the  Pont  d'Arcole  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the 
greatest  public  hospital  in  Paris,  and  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame.     On  the  Rue  de  Rivol',  di-  

rectly  across  the  narrow  Rue  Francois  Miron  from 
the  Church  of  St.  GerAais,  stands  the  (^aserne  Napoleon,  a  large 
barrack  which  can  accommodate  2,.")00  men.  On  the  left  of 
St.  Gervais  and  across  the  very  nan-ow  Rue  de  Brosse  stands 
another  caserne,  which  in  peace  time  had  been  abandoned  as  a 
barrack  and  was  utilized  as  an  annex  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
mairic  is  on  the  left  of  th(>  church  and  fronting  on  the  I'lace 
Baudoyer,  its  length  stretching  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

•'The  Church  of  St.  Gervais  was  begun  in  1212,  but  was  com- 
pletely remodeh>d  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  now  presents 
a  combination  of  the  flamboyant  and  Renaissance  styles  of 
architecture.  A  fa(^ade  was  added  by  Debrosse  in  1616.  which,  an 
authority  says,  'tho  inharmonious  with  the  rest,  is  not  A\ithout 
interest."  The  facade  illustrates  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
orders,  one  above  the  other,  together  with  triangular  and  semi- 
circxdar  pediments. 


l'liol"i;rapli  by  Itnnvn  Biothcrs.   Now  Y..rk. 

WHKRE   THE   GOOD-FRIDAY  MASSACRE   TOOK   PLAC  h. 

Church  of  St.  Gervais,  standing  opposite  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  Paris,  where  seveiity- 
flve  people  were  killed  and  ninety  injured  by  the  shell  from  the  German  mystery  gun. 


of  fine  old  stained-glass  windows,  of  Avhich  only  two,  both  re- 
stored, remained  at  the  time  of  the  bombardment.  One,  by  Jean 
Cousin  (1500-1584),  is  in  the  Chai)elle  de  la  Vierge,  and  the 
other,  representing  the  'Judgment  of  Solomon,'  by  R.  Pinaigrier 
(1531),  was  in  the  seventh  chapel  on  the  right.  In  the  transept 
was  a  painting  by  Couder  of  St.  Ambrose  and  Theodosius. 

"In  the  left  transept  there  was  a  painting  by  Heim,  the 
'MartjTdom  of  St.  .Juliette,'  and  above  it  a  'Passion,'  painted  on 
wood  and  attributed  to  Diirer.  In  the  lady  chapel  was  a  thir- 
teenth-century bas-relief  in  stone  of  Christ  receiving  the  soul  of 
the  Madonna.  The  next  chapel  contained  a  Renaissance  altar- 
piece  that  was  greatly  admired,  and  in  the  following  chapel, 
near  the  door,  was  an  altar-piece  reproducing  the  facade  of 
the  church. 

' '  The  stained-glass  windows  must  certainly  have  been  shattered 
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hy  ihf  (Xplosiou,  and  part  of  th»-  roof  was  prt(ii)ilatt(l  upon 
the  heads  of  the  worshipers,  but  the  choir  and  the  ehapels  are 
believed  to  be  not  seriously  damaged.  Ajjparently.  from  the 
brief  deseriplions  whirh  have  been  permitted.  th(>  CJood-Friday 
services  were  being  held  at  the  high  altar  and  the  congregation 
was  assembled  in  the  nave." 


RECRUITING   FOR   THE   Y.  M.  C.  A. 


r 


HYMNS    AND    SONGS    OF    THE    SOLDIERS 

THERE  ARE  NO  PATRIOTIC  SONGS  at  the  front. 
The  Germans  have  been  reported  to  go  up  to  the  battle- 
front  singing  "  Deut-ichlnnd,  Dcxtachland  iihcr  .l//<.s"; 
but  by  the  word  of  Chaplain  Tiplady,  "the  soldier's  patriotism 
calls  for  no  exjiression  in  song.  They  are  expressing  it  night  and 
daj'  in  the  endurance  of  hardship  and  wounds — in  the  risking  of 
their  lives.  .  .  .  They  never  think  of  singing  a  patriotic  song  as 
they  march  into  battle.  It  would  be  i)ainting  the  lily  and  gild- 
ing refined  gold."  And  no  General  Staff  "has  mapped  out  for 
them  the  proper  expression  of  their  emotions."  We  have  many 
times  heard  of  the  songs  the^-  like  and  sing  in  their  moments  of 
relaxation;  but  Chaplain  Tiplady  in  his  book  on  "The  Soul  of 
the  Soldier"  tells  us  what  hymns  they  like  best  and  what 
serious  songs  will  be  on  their  lips  when  the  moment  calls  for 
something  other  than  the  nonsense  songs  or  the  "songs  of 
soldier  philosoi)hy."     We  read: 

"The  soldiers  are  extremely  fond  of  hymns  in  their  services. 
You  can  not  give  them  too  many.  'Rock  of  Ages/  '.Jesus,  Lover 
of  ]My  Soul,'  Fight  the  Good'Pight,'  'There  Is  a  Green  Hill,' 
'At  Even  Ere  the  Sun  Was  Set,'  'O  God,  Our  Hel))  in  Ages 
Past,'  and  "Eternal  Father  Strong  to  Save'  can  not  hv  chos(>n  too 
often.  But  there  are  two  hymns  which  have  stood  out  above 
all  others;  they  are  'Abide  with  Me'  and  'When  I  Survey  the 
Wondrous  Cross.' 

"There  is  nothing  written  by  the  hand  of  man  which  can 
compete  with  these  two  in  the  blessing  and  str(>ngth  which  they 
have  brought  to  our  soldiers,  espe<!ialh'  during  an  offensive  when 
death  has  east  his  shadow  over  the  hearts  of  all.  During  the 
bitterest  w  eeks  in  the  Sonime  fighting  there  was  scarcely  a  service 
in  which  we  did  not  sing  "When  I  Survey  the  Wondrous  Cross.' 
With  its  assuranc(>  of  redemption  it  gave  comfort  in  the  face  of 
death.     It  also  gave,  for  an  example,  the  Supreme  Sacrifice." 

Home,  as  we  have  read  often,  becomes  a  religion  with  the 
soldier  separated  from  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  and  the 
home  songs  he  turns  to  express  that  religion: 

"The  men's  thoughts  pass  easily  from  the  sweetheart  to  the 
mother  who  bore  them,  and  we  have  a  third  class.  The  Home 
Song.  I  have  been  awakened  in  the  night  by  men,  going  up  to 
the  line,  singing  "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning.'  It  is  very 
thrilling  to  hear  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  every  singer  is  within 
range  of  the  enemy's  guns. 

"On  the  eve  of  one  big  battle  a  soldi(>r  handed  me  a  letter 
in  which  he  gave  me  the  addresses  of  his  fathi>r  and  his  sweet- 
heart, .so  that  I  could  write  to  them  if  h(>  f*'U. 

"'In  the  last  battle,'  he  said,  "one  of  my  brothers  was  killed 
and  another  wounded.  If  1  fall  1  shall  die  without  regrets  and 
with  a  heart  content;  but  it  will  go  hard  with  those  at  home; 
and  I  want  you  to  br(>ak  the  news  gently.  These  are  terrible 
times  for  those  at  home.'  'These  are  tcrpbl«>  times  for  those  at 
home.'  That  is  their  constant  refrain,  and  it  finds  an  echo  in  th(! 
songs  sung  by  th«'m. 

"But  the  chief  favorite  of  all  Home  Songs  is,  1  think,  the 
following: 

TluTe'.s  an  old-fasliioncd  liousc  in  an  old-fashioned  >tr»-t't. 

In  a  quaint,  liltle  old-ra.siiionod  (own: 
'I'heni'.s  a  sln-ct  wlicri'  tlic  <-()lil)If.ston»'s  liara.ss  ilir  feet, 

As  It  sIraKKlcs  u|)-liill  and  tlicn  down; 
.\nd.  tlio  li>  and  fro  llirouKli  <lic  world  1  must  ko, 

jNIy  Ill-art  w  liili'  it  Iwals  in  my  breast, 
\\'licri-'cr  I  may  roam,  to  that  uld-f;i.sliioncd  home 

Will  (!>  like  a  bird  to  its  newt. 

In  that  old-fashioiK-d  house  in  that  old-fa.shioned  street, 

I)w(>ll  a  dear  little  old-fa.slii(>ne<l  pair: 
I  ran  sj-i!  their  two  faces  so  tj-nder  and  sweet. 

An<l  I  love  every  wrinkle  that's  there. 
I  love  ev'ry  moii.se  In  that  old-fashioned  house 

In  th(^  striM't  that  rims  ii|)-liill  and  down. 
Ka<"h  stone  and  each  stick,  ev'ry  cobble  and  brick, 

In  that  (|iiaint  little  old-fashioneti  town. 


F  OUR  MEN  can  die  fighting  for  us,  surely  then  in 
(iod's  name  we  can  die  working  for  them."  These 
were  Harry  Lauder's  words  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
house  on  April  21.  when  occurred  one  of  the  largest  patriotic 
rallies  held  in  New  York  since  the  L'nited  States  entered  the 
war.  The  National  War-Work  Council  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  brought  forth  Mr.  Lauder  and  Governor 
Whitman  to  urge  the  recruiting  of  men,  and  the  furthering  of 
the  general  war-work  of  the  Association.  One  thou.sand  workers 
a  month  are  asked  for  by  the  War- Personnel  Board  for  s«'rvice 
in  the  American,  French,  and  Italian  armies.  England  with  her 
own  Y.  M.  C.  A.  jiroNides  for  herself.  Already,  it  is  pointed 
out,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  '2,000  workers,  whose  labors  are  dis- 
tributed over  our  camps  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Governor 
is  reported  as  saying: 

"The  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  not  slackers,  nor  are  they 
pacifists.  They  are  as  militant  Christians  as  ever  went  forth  to 
fight  in  a  Christian  cause.  All  the  aid  we  at  home  can  give  them 
we  must  give  as  part  of  the  great  obligation  which  we  owe  to 
the  cause  for  which  th«>y  and  the  soldiers  at  the  front  are 
fighting.  Others  are  giving  their  lives,  and  we  must  give  our 
money.  We  will  give  to  the  Iftst  dollar  rather  than  that  this 
cause  should  fail.  Our  army  at  the  present  time  is  a  little 
army.  But  if  the  struggle  is  prolonged,  it  w-ill  be  a  great  and 
mighty  army,  fighting  under  a  holy  banner  which  has  never 
known  defeat." 

The  recruiting  organization  of  the  War-Personnel  Board  will 
be  extended  to  every  important  center  in  the  country.  Only 
bj-  a  draft,  so  its  News  Service  puts  it,  "can  the  enormous 
number  of  big  and  capable  men  required  be  obtained  for  service 
with  the  fighting  forces."     A  bulletin  states: 

"Results  obtained  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Rochester,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
Minn<>apolis  indicate  that  the  extension  of  the  direct  appeal 
campaign  throughout  the  New  England  States,  the  South,  and 
far  West  will  produce  the  one  thousand  men  a  month  called 
for  by  the  April  budget.  As  the  number  of  American  fighting 
men  abroad  increases,  and  the  increasing  requests  from  I^eniier 
Clemenceau,  General  Pc'tain,  and  the  Ittilian  high  command 
mount  rapidly,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  be  called  upon  to  supply 
even  greater  forces. 

"Recruiting  has  been  stimulated  all  along  the  line.  Several 
cities  are  really  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  biggest 
and  most  cai)able  men  for  the*  service  which  the  Government 
has  entrusted  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

"In  Baltimore  Mayor  Preston  invited  to  his  home  one  hundre<i 
and  twenty-tive  representative  business  and  professional  men, 
who  gave  the  tour  a  rousing  send-off.  Pittsburg  was  the  banner 
city  of  the  itinerary,  no  less  than  three  enthusiastic  meetings 
being  held  there.  The  Chamber  of  (^ommerce  arranged  a  inet^t- 
ing  which  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  lat«'r 
a  volunteer  recruiting  committee  promised  to  enlist  one  hundred 
men  in  thirty  days.  When  the  traveling  recruiters  left  fer 
Rochester  this  committee  had  thirty-five  men  in  sight.  The 
biggest  meeting  of  all  in  Pittsburg  attracted  three  hundred  and 
fifty  nu-n  from  the  imi)ortant  cities  of  western  Pennsylvtinia. 
At  the  requ»>st  of  the  combined  forces  a  man  has  been  sent 
from  the  New  York  otlice  of  the  War-Work  Council  to  direct 
the  campaign. 

■■Th«>    Chamber    of    Commerce    started    the  l)all    rolling   in 
Uochestcr   and   appointed   a   recruiting   committee   of   fourteen 
men.     The   liotary   Club  and  other  organizations,   including 
men's    Bible   Class   of   six   hundred    members,    have   ofTered   i 
cooi>erate    with    this    committee.     Several    prominent    lawyer> 
and  business  men  enlisted  at  the  first  call,  and  th(>  chairman  of 
the    Board   of  Education  said   there  was  an  excellent  prospe. 
when  we  started  for  CU>veland. 

■Three  liiiudred  and  seventy-five  men  were  waiting  for  us 
at  the  llollciuleii  Hot«>l,  in  Ch-veland,  about  one-fourth  <;f 
them  from  adja<'ent  Ohio  citit\s.  Many  of  thi'tii  were  appli- 
cants for  ser\  ic»>  who  had  been  attracted  1)y  the  publicity  which 
l)rece(led  our  arrival.  It  is  a  little  too  (>arly  to  estimate  the 
results  obtaiiu>d  by  our  sub.sequent  m»M'tings,  but  all  were  marked 
)>\    the  enthusiasm  of  the  earlier  m(>etings  of  the  tour." 
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"Wasn't  it  lucky  Ave  had 
ham  for  dinner!" 


"We  invited  the  Huntingtons 
for  dinner,  and  they  never  ap- 
peared till  bedtime! 

"Their  motor  broke  down,  of 
course— miles  from  a  telephone 
or  anything. 

"I  was  sorry  about  dinner — 
Tom  Huntington  is  so  fond  of 
baked  ham  that  we  had  one  es- 
pecially for  him. 

"But  in  a  few  minutes  Mary 
and  I  had  thin-sliced  sandwiches 


ready  and  steaming  coffee,  and 
Tom  said  if  there  was  one  thing 
he  liked  better  than  baked  ham 
it  was  ham  sandwiches! 

"That's  because  it  was  Swift's 
Premium!  Now  that  we  have 
a  whole  ham  only  on  special 
occasions,  since  signing  the  food 
pledge,  I'm  always  particular  to 
get  a  Swift's  Premium  Ham  — 
it  has  such  a  wonderful,  sweet 
flavor." 


Swift  &  Companv,  U.  S.  A. 

Swifts  Premium  Ham 
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IF  ever  that  direful  day  should  arrive — 
and  may  it  be  far  distant! — when  we  in 
America  feel  the  food-pineh,  let  us  hope 
that  we  shall  bear  our  privations  with  that 
light-heartedness  which  our  Fhiglish  allies 
are  so  courageously  showing  to-day.  Poor 
John  Bull  is  now  deprived  of  his  traditional 
rashers  of  bacon  for  his  breakfast — and 
yet  fate  had  worse  in  store  for  him.  The 
ruthless  hand  of  the  Food  Controller  has 
snatched  the  matutinal  pot  of  marmalade 
from  the  baconless  table,  and  the  ruin  of 
breakfast  is  complete.  In  Punch  one 
A.  A.  M.  thus  voices  his  grief: 

THE  LAST  POT 

By  a.  a.  M. 

Let  others  hymn  the  wearino.s.s  and  i)aui 

(Or.  if  they  will,   the  glory  and  the  glamour) 

Of  holding  fast,  from  Flanders  to  Lorraine, 
The   tliin   brown   line   at   which   the   CJennans 
hammer ; 

My  Muse,  a  more  domesticated  maid. 

Aspires  to  sing  a  song  of  Marmalade. 

0  Marmalade! — I  do  not  mean  the  sort. 

.Sweet    marrow-piilp,    for    babes    and    maid<>ns 
fitter. 
BiU  that  wherein  the  golden  fishes  sport 

On  orange  seas  (with  just  a  dash  of  bitter). 
Not  falsely  coy,  but  eager  to  parade 
Their  Southern  birth — in  short,  O  Marmalade! 

Much  have  I  sacrificed:  my  happy  home. 
My  faith  in  experts'  figures,  half  my  money. 

The  fortnight  that  I  meant  to  spend  in  Rome, 
My  weekly  effort  to  be  fairly  fuiwiy; 

But    these  are  trifles,  light   as  air,  when  weighed 

.•\gainst  this  other — Breakfast   Marmalade. 

Fair  was  the  i)orridge  in  the  days  of  peace, 
.\nd  still  more  fair  the  cream  and  sugar  taken; 

I'lump  were  the  twin  poached  eggs,  yet  not  obese. 
Upon    their    thrones    of   toast,    and    crisp    the 
bacon — 

1  face  their  loss  imdaunted,  imafraid. 
If  only  I  may  keep  my  Marmalade. 

.\n  evening  press  without  Calisthenes; 

A  tabless  Staff;  immobilized  si)aghetti: 
.•V  Shaw  with  wliom  the  Common  Man  agrees; 

.\   Zambri   searching   vainly   for   Negretti; 
When    spades    are    trumi)s,    a    hand    without    a 

spade — 
So  is  my  breakfast   lac-king  Marmalade, 

O    Khondda   (Lord)!     O   Kciller!     O   Dundee! 

O  Crosses  and  Blackw(^ll,  Limited!  O  .Seville! 
O  oraiig<>-groves  along  the  Middle  Sea! 

(O  .Jaffa,  for  e.\ami)le!)     O  the  devil — 
Let  Beef  and  Butter,  Kolls  and   Babbits  fade. 
But  give  me  back  my  love,  my  Marmalade. 

^Ir.  Punch  has  some  sage  adxicc  for 
those  who  worry  al)out  tlieir  food.  Ileiv 
it  is: 

A  RATIONAL  VIEW 

Where'er  one  goes,  one  hears  the  <|uestion 
What  fotxl  to  eat,  and  just  how  much, 

.\nd  many  an  Impotent  suggestion 
The  vital  problem  fails  to  loiich. 

Dom'I  think  me  all  too  \alii.  my  brothers. 

If  I  should  \enture  to  opine 
That,  after  sainpllng  many  others. 

No  mellKMl's  <iulte  so  g<M>d  as  mine. 

This  is  my  system-   I'll  repeat  It 

To  guide  your  palate  when  In  doubt: 

A\'lien  there  Is  fo«Kl  to  eat,  I  eat  It, 

.•\nd  «hi-ii  there's  non€< — I  nn  without. 


In  the  London  Evening  Standard,  A.  T. 
Thompson  rollicks  over  the  latest  appoint- 
ment among  food-conservation  officials: 

DIRECTOR  OF  PIG  PRODUCTION 

By   .\.   T.   TiiOMi'so.v 

[The  President  of  the  Board  of  .Agriculture 
announces  that,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the 
extension  of  pig-keeping,  he  has  a{>pointed  Mr. 
E.  H.  Cautley,  M.I'.,  to  be  Director  of  Pig 
Production.) 

Director  of  Pig  Production  am  I, 
The  finest  appointment  imder  the  .sky: 
W'orking  by  tlay  and  working  by  night 
On  a  job  that  is  barred  to  the  Israelite. 

Hurrah   for    the   Berkshire,    the   York,    and    the 

Tam — 
.So  long  as  he's  i)ork.  whether  .shoulder  or  ham. 
It's  weight  we  are  after,  and  not  pecUgree: 
■We  ■welcome  the  porker  of  lowly  degree. 

May  the  sunshine  by  day,  &o«r-ealis  by  night. 
And  the  .soM'-woster  help,  in  my  strenuous  fight ; 
May  my  office  be  littered  •\>ath  pigs  small  and 

great. 
To  relieve  the  pig  famine  before  it's  too  late. 

.\nd  now  lend  yoin-  ear  while  a  secret  1  tell: 
A  peerage  is  mine,  if  1  only  do  well; 
.Already  I  feel  that  my  title  I'm  makin', 
When  given  my   choice   I'll   take  that   of  "Lord 
Bacon." 

Speaking  of  officials,  a  whimsical  tribute 
to  the  versatility  of  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  First 
Earl  of  Reading,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  and  now  British  Ambassador 
and  High  Commissioner  at  Washington, 
is  paid  by  Walter  Sichel  in  the  I.<ondon 
Sat}ird(nj  Review: 

THE  THIRD   READING 

By  Walter  Sichel 

"To  make  a  third  he  joined  the  other  two." 

O  inexhaustible!     There  seems  no  limit 
To  each  transcendeiU  part,  nor  fleck  to  dim  it. 
No  fly,  thric(^  regal  Rufus,  in  thine  oiiument  — 
Chief  .Justice,  Chief  Financier  by  appointment; 
Now  Chief  Ambas.sador  and  Chief  Munitioner, 
America's  Lord  High  (and  si)ry)  Commis.sioner. 

Ars  Iriplcxi     Was  there  ever  such  triunity 
Sinc(>  Cerberus  guaranteed  the  Styx  immimity? 
Break  iiUo  ragtimes,  Washington  and  Boston, 
No  Northcli(fe-bac<'hanal  New  '^'ork  he's  lost  on! 
Exult.   I)i>mocracy! — Behold  with  pun>  hope 
The  future  President  of  Inioiied  Kiu'ope. 


Of  all  the  English  poets  Sir  William 
Watson  luis  the  sharpest  tongue  and  the 
most  pointed  i)en-  incidentally  lie  seldom 
liesitates  about  tlu'ir  use.  In  his  book 
"Retrogression"  (John  Lane,  New  York), 
he  gives  us  a  taste  of  his  quality.  This 
is  the  ■way  he  demolishes  a  critic: 

COKE  UPON  LITTLETON 

Bv    Sin    Wll.I,I.\M    W.\TSON 

(Mr.  T.  W.  Littleton  Hay  wrote  to  Tin  SalunUiu 
Rrvirw  as  follows:  ".Many  of  us  .  .  .  would  be 
glad  if  you  would  raise  your  powerful  \oice  to 
.stop  William  Watson.") 

Oh,  wherefore  s<iuander  thus 

Your  breath  away'.' 
Think  you  that  Pegasus 

Will  stoi)  for  Hav',' 


Sir  Williajn  preserves  a  merciful  silence 
regarding  the  identity  of  the  poet  he 
excoriates  in  this  biting  jibe: 

LOVES  AND  HATES 

By  Sik  Willi.\m  W.\tson 

I  love  the  poet  of  cloudless  ray; 

Love,  too,  the  folded,  golden  vapor; 
BiU  hate  the  humbug  who  all  day 

.Serves  up  deliberate  fog  on  paper. 

After  these  tart  rimes  it  is  a  relief  to 
read  "The  Last  Blackbird"  (]Macmillan\ 
the  latest  work  of  that  delightful  ornitho- 
logical antiquar3%  Rali)li  Hodgson,  wlio 
sings  the  praises  of  the  long  departed: 

THE  FINAL  DODO 

Bi"  R.VLPH  Houcjso.v 

The  final  Dodo  gathered  wool 

I'pon  a  moimtainside; 
His  energy  was  wonderful, 

.\nd  finally  he  died. 

Taking  a  plunge  into  regions  psychic,  he 
gives  us  this  jioignant  lament  of  a  ghost : 

THE   GREAT  AUK'S  GHOST 

By  R.vlph  Hodgsox 
The  (ireat  Auk's  ghost  rose  on  one  leg. 

Sighed  thrice  and  three  times  winked. 
And  turned  and  poached  a  fantom  egg. 

And  muttered,  "I'm  extinct." 

Robert  Graves  has  been  to  church  and 
the  contemplation  of  a  stained-glass  win- 
dow done  in  the  early-Victorian  manner 
produced  thiswhim.sy  on  the  adventures  of 
one  of  the  miiu>r  Prophets,  which  is  found  iu 
his  new  liook,  "Fairies and  Fu.siliers"  ^pub- 
lished  bj'  HeineJimnn,  London): 

JONAH 

By  Roheht  Cir.wes 

A  purple  whale 

Proudly  sweeps  his  tail 

Toward  Nineveh; 

(ilassy  giYH'ii 

Surges  between 

A  mile  of  roaring  sea. 

"O  town  of  gold. 

Of  splendor  nmltifold. 

Lucre  ami  lust, 

Leviathan's  eye 

Can  sm-ely  spy 

Thy  doom  of  death  and  dust." 

On  curving  siinds 
\'<>ngeful  .Jonah  stands: 
"  '^'et  t'ort.v  lia.Ns, 
Then  down,  down, 
Tumbles  the  town 
In  naming  ruin  ablaze." 

With  swift  lament 

Those  Ninevites  repent. 

They  cry  in  tears, 

"Our  hearts  fail! 

The  whale,  the  whale! 

Our  sins  prick  us  like  spears." 

.Jonah  is  vexed. 

He  cries,  "What  next'.'      What  next."* 

.And  shakes  his  list. 

"  Stupid  city. 

The  shame,  the  pity. 

The  glorious  cnish  I've  misswl." 

.Away  go«>s  Jonah  gnunbling. 
Murmuring,  and  mumbling; 
OtT  i)lows  th(>  purple  whale 
\\  itii  di«;api>ointe<l  tail. 
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"No  argument  is  as  good  as  proof,' 
says  this  concern  which  is  proving  that 
machine  methods  are  as  valuable  in 
the  office  as  in  the  factory.  Get  the 
answer. 


An  Improvement  in  the  Biscuit  Business 
that  Will  Fit  Any  Business 

The  men  behind  the  Iowa  Biscuit  Company,  BurHngton,  have 
always  been  sticklers  for  progressive  methods  in  the  factory — 
using  machines  for  everything  that  machines  can  do  better  than 
men.  How  that  viewpoint  was  carried  into  their  offices,  and 
how  well  it  has  paid  them,  is  told  in  their  story  of  how  a 
Burroughs  Direct-to-Ledger  Posting  Machine  gives  them  the 
sort  of  bookkeeping  they  always  wanted  (and  never  had)  and 
effected  direct  savings  that  made  the  machine  cost  them  noth- 
ing.    There's    a  hint  for   your   business    in  their   experience. 


More  Than  100  Different  Models  — 

Just  which  of  the  many  Burroughs 
models  will  best  fit  the  particular  require- 
ments of  your  business  is  a  simple  question 
to  answer.  Consult  your  banker  or  tele- 
phone book  for  the  address  of  the  nearest 
of  the  189  Burroughs  Offices,  and  get 
some  information  about  how  problems 
which  parallel  yours  have  been  solved  by 
Burroughs  Machines. 

Burroughs  offices  are  also  maintained 
in  all  the  principal  cities  abroad. 


Besides  keeping  the  books  better  and  more 
economically  than  they  have  ever  been  kept  before, 
this  Burroughs  Machine  does  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
cellaneous figure-work  for  The  Iowa  Biscuit 
Company. 


At  First  We  Thought  — 

Says  the  Iowa  Biscuit  Company — At 
first  we  thought  our  bookkeeping  couldn't 
be  done  by  a  machine.  It  didn't  seem 
reasonable  to  think  that  anything  but 
pen-and-ink  methods — unsatisfactory  as 
they  were — could  handle  the  job. 

Now  We  Know  — 

However,  we  put  in  a  Burroughs, 
because  of  our  Secretary's  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  way  of  doing  things  right  and 
rapidly  at  the  same  time.  Now  we  know 
he  was  right.  That  "doubtful  experiment" 
has  become  one  of  our  best  investments. 

We  Said  It  Couldn't  — 

How  could  a  machine  handle  the  daily 
postings  of  our  1,500  accounts,  keep  the 
books  always  in  balance,  handle  our 
weekly  statements,  and  give  us  our  trial 
balance  —  doing  all  those  things  more 
satisfactorily  and  economically  than 
trained  bookkeepers  ? 

But  It  Did  — 

The  Burroughs  did  —  and  does  —  those 
things,  though.  In  two  days  our  accounts 
were  transferred  to  the  machine's  ledgers, 
all  postings  brought  up  to  date,  and 
control  accounts  started  (for  the  first  time) 
on  each  ledger  division.  Our  ledgers 
balance  to  a  penny  every  day  —  with  the 
day's  business  on  them;  statements  are 


made  in  about  a  fourth  the  time  it  used 
to  take ;  the  trial  balance — never  known  to 
come  out  right  the  first  time  until  we  got 
the  Burroughs — has  never  failed  to  since. 

We  Thought  It  an  Expense — 

Those  improvements  are  worth  real 
money  to  us,  and  we  bought  the  machine 
in  the  expectation  that  they  would  cost 
us  all  they  were  worth.  We  were  agree- 
ably surprised. 

It  Has  Proved  an  Economy  — • 

The  first  noticeable  effect  of  the 
Burroughs  was  to  cut  our  bookkeeping 
costs,  effecting  a  direct  saving  which, 
alone,  would  have  made  the  machine 
profitable.  It  pays  for  itself  over  and 
over  in  this  and  other  advantages  it  gives 
us  —  advantages  which  are  reflected  in 
our  profits. 

Why  It  Will  Help  You  — 

Every  business  has  the  same  need  for 
better  and  more  economical  figure- work 
that  the  Iowa  Biscuit  Company  had  — 
and  realized,  even  though  it  was  skeptical 
about  bettering  conditions  with  a  ma- 
chine. And  so  broad  is  the  application 
of  Burroughs  methods,  embracing  busi- 
nesses of  every  kind,  that  your  business 
can  probably  make  just  such  better- 
ments, at  just  such  a  double  saving,  as  did 
the  Iowa  Biscuit  Company. 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED  AS 
LOW  AS  H25 
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EVERY  Genco  Razor  gives 
years  and  years  of  cool, 
clean,  quick  and  comfort- 
able shaving.  That  explains  why 
we  make  and  sell  more  than  900 
dozen  Genco  Razors  a  day. 

We  do  not  regard  Genco  Razors  as  sold 
until  you  are  completely  satisfied.  "Every 
Genco  Razor  cnust  make  good  or  we  will" 
means  that  we  make  a  razor  that  is  so 
(Xtraordinarily  good  that  all  the  guesswork 
and  chance  are  taken  out  of  your  buying 
and  out  of  our  selling. 

Genco  Razors  are  scientifically  forged, 
ground,  hardened  and  tempered  in  our  own 
ff;ctory.  Genco  steel  is  made  according 
to  our  own  formula. 


,A 


Inspect  the  complete  line  of  Genco  Razors  at  your 
barber's  or  hardware  dealer's  in  the  display  case 
shown  above.  If  you  do  not  find  them  in  your 
town,  write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  where  to  get 
them,  or  will  supply  you  direct. 

Descriptive  Booklet,   "A  Real  Shave" 
on   Request 


Merchants: 

TF  most  of  your 
customers  are 
men,  y  o  u  will 
find  a  stock  of 
Cenco  Razors  a 
desirable  line. 
Write  for  propo- 
sition which  in- 
cludes a  FREE 
Genco  Display 
Case  with  first 
order. 


GENEVA   CUTLERY   COMPANY 


235  Gates  Avenue 


GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


Lareett  exclusive  manufacturers  of  high  grade 
razors  in  the  world 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THRILLING   MOMENTS    IN    HISTORY'S 
GREATEST  BATTLE 


T  T  ISTORY'S  pages  will  be  stained  red 
J-  A  with  the  record  of  Flanders  and 
ricardy — crimson  will  be  the  pit-ture 
handed  down  to  posterity  of  the  mad  Ger- 
man rush  upon  the  Allied  armies  that 
stood  doggedly  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall  between  the  conquest-crazed  Hun 
and  a  world  of  peace  and  decency,  a  world 
alreadj'  grievously  scarred  by  four  years 
of  the  crudest  war  of  all  time. 

Philip  Gibbs,  the  staff  correspondent 
of  the  New  Y'ork  Times,  was  in  a  position 
to  witness — as  well  as  one  man  might 
view  so  vast  a  tragedy — the  terrible  on- 
slaught of  the  German  forces,  the  brave 
defense  of  the  Allies  against  overwhelming 
odds,  and  the  awfid  slaughter  of  the 
enemy  as  they  were  thrown,  into  battle 
in  wave  after  wave  of  war-maddened 
humanitj',  onlj'  to  be  mowed  down  by 
the  raking  fire  of  the  defenders,  leaving  the 
fields  strewn  and  heaped  with  their  dead 
and  dying.     On  April  1,  Gibbs  wrote: 

The  battle  of  which  I  havt  been  trying  to 
give  a  daily  narrative  has  been  on  so 
vast  a  scale,  filled  with  so  man3'  episodes 
of  tt>rrific  adventure,  and  with  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  moving 
along  its  lines  of  fire  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  give  a  picture  of  the  emotion  and  spirit 
of  it.  We  out  here,  who  knew  this  thing 
Avas  coming  upon  us,  creeping  nearer 
every  day  with  its  monstrous  menace, 
held  our  breath  and  waited.  When  at 
last  the  thing  broke  it  was  more  fright- 
ful in  its  loosing  of  overwhelming  powers 
than  even  Ave  had  guessed.  Since  'hen 
all  our  armies  have  lived  with  an  intense 
understanding  of  the  greatness  of  these 
days,  of  their  meaning  to  the  destiny  of 
the  world,  and  every  private  soldier,  or 
transport-driver,  or  linesman,  or  laborer, 
has  been  exalted  by  an  emotion  stronger 
than  the  effect  of  drugs. 

They  do  not  say  much,  these  men, 
l)ut  there  is  a  queer  light  in  their  eyes, 
sliining  out  of  faces  grayed  by  sleepless- 
ness or  streaked  with  blood. 

Yesterday  I  saw  some  of  those  men 
who  had  been  fighting  in  the  battle  of 
Arras-IIermies,  the  scene  of  the  big- 
gest check  the  enemy  has  received  since 
March  21.  There  w-ere  some  London 
regiments  among  them  and  their  bands 
Averc  playing  tattoo  as  the  evening  set  in. 
The  colonel  of  tlieir  battalion — it  Avas  the 
London  Hitl(>  Brigade — came  out  after  a 
sleep  and  Avash  and  shave.  All  his  kit  had 
b»M>n  lost  in  his  dugout,  but  he  had  bor- 
rowed a  razor  from  his  batman,  and  no- 
))ody  Avould  ha\e  guesstul  that  this  smiling 
man,  Avith  bright  eyes  and  easy  manners, 
had  just  come  out.of  a  battl(>  where  many 
of  liis  m(>n  fell  around  him  under  frightful 
shelling,  Avhere  he  had  be<«n  tiring  a  rifle  all 
day  long  at  eroAvds  of  Germans,  and  Avhere 
he  had  seen  dead  bodies  piled  on  dead 
bodies  as  the  enemy  came  up  in  Avaves 
against  the  blasts  of  machine-gun  bullets 
and  the  lire  of  field-artillery. 

The-  correspondent  writes  of  the  heroic 
tigliting  of  tlie"  officers  and  men  of  a  ma- 
chiiH'-gnii  detachment   that  Avas  organized 
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!  in  the  earl\-  days  of  the  w  ar  hy  a  French- 
Canadian  officer  at  the  expense  of  himself 
and  ten  friends.  They  had  been  looking 
for  the  day  when  they  might  do  great 
service.  That  day  came  on  March  21, 
writes  Gibbs,  who  continues: 

For  ten  daj-s  these  Canadians  have 
fought  running  fights  with  the  German 
artiller.-,  have  engaged  German  ca\alry 
and  smashed  them,  have  checked  enemy 
columns  crossing  bridges  and  pouring  on- 
ward, have  scattered  large  bodies  of  men 
surrounding  British  troops,  and  in  ten 
days  of  crowded  life  ha\  e  destroyed  many 
German  storm-trooi)s  and  helped  to  hold 
up  the  tide  of  their  advance. 

Their  own  losses  have  not  been  light, 
for  these  Canadians  have  been  filled 
with  a  grim  passion  of  determination 
to  die  rather  than  yield  to  any  odds. 
When  the  supreme  test  came  they  fought 
and  died.  After  the  first  call  on  March  21 , 
and  the  orders  on  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
eight  cars  were  in  action  the  same  day  100 
k-ilometers  away,  aft^r  a  night  without 
sleep,  and  other  detachments  followed 
them  quickly. 

Sometimes  they  fought  in  these  long, 
gray,  open  cars,  which  I  saw  early  in 
the  battle,  wondering  at  them,  and  some- 
times they  fought  dismounted,  with  ma- 
<*hine  guns  on  the  ground;  but  always  they 
fought  through  the  ten  days  and  nights, 
with  less  than  twenty  hours'  sleep  all  that 
time.  These  cars  near  IVIaricourt  gath- 
ered together  l.')0  men  who  had  been  cut 
ofif  and  held  the  enemy  at  bay,  covering 
the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  British 
heavy  guns  and  tanks.  At  that  time  they 
fought  dismounted,  with  Vickers  guns,  in 
front  of  the  barbed  wire. 

The  enemy's  frontal  attack  was  stopt, 
luit  he  worked  around  the  flanks,  and  the 
captain  of  an  armored-car  battery  ordered 
his  men  behind  the  wire.  The  Germans 
had  to  come  through  a  narrow  gap  and 
were  kiUed  as  they  came. 

Of  the  tt'rrible  exhaustion  of  the  fighting 
men  Gibbs  says: 

1  have  described  the  weariness  of  the 
British  soldiers  after  a  week  or  more  of 
fighting  over  the  Somme  battle-grounds, 
yt't  nothing  I  said  can  give  more  than  a 
faint  idea  of  the  exhaustion  of  many  of 
these  poor  lads  after  those  bad  days  when 
the  enemy  was  all  about  them  and  trying 
to  break  between  them,  and  they  knew 
that  they  must  hold  them  or  all  would  be 
lost. 

The  Highlanders  of  the  Fifty-first 
Division,  whom  the  King  saw  on  the 
roads,  are  as  tough  as  any  men  in  the 
British  armies,  yet  some  of  their  of- 
ficers told  me  that  on  the  last  lap  of 
their  rear-guard  actions  they  were  tired 
almost  to  death,  and  when  called  on  to 
make  one  last  effort  after  six  days  and 
nights  of  fighting  and  marching,  many  of 
them  staggered  up  like  men  who  had  been 
chloroformed,  with  dazed  eyes  and  gra\- 
iind  drawn  faces,  speechless,  deaf  to  the 
words  spoken  to  them,  blind  to  the  menace 
about  them,  seemingly  at  the  last  grip  of 
strength. 

"All  my  men  are  very  cheery,  but  very 
tired."  was  the  report  of  one  general  at  a 
most  critical  time.  Being  attacked,  he 
says,  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  them 
awake.  Toward  the  end  of  this  fighting 
they  had  a  drunken  craving  for  sleep,  and 
slept  standing  with  their  heads  falling 
against  the  parapet,  slept  sitting  hunched 
in  ditches,  slept  like  dead  men  Avheu  they 
lay  on  the  open  ground.     But  they  waked 
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Where  Sleep  Awaits  You 


oA  pillow  for  the  body' 

t  is  a  delicious  moment,  certainly,  that  of 
being  well  nestled  in  bed,  and  feeling 
that  you  shall  drop  gently  to  sleep.  The 
good  is  to  come,  not  past;  the  limbs 
have  just  been  tired  enough  to  render  the  remain' 
ing  in  one  posture  delightful ;  the  labor  of  the  day 
is  gone.  A  gentle  failure  of  the  perceptions  creeps 
over  you;  the  spirit  of  consciousness  disengages 
itself  once  more,  and  with  slow  and  hushing  degrees, 
like  a  mother  detaching  her  hand  from  that  of  a 
sleeping  child,  the  mind  seems  to  have  a  balmy  lid 
closing  over  it,  hke  the  eye — it  is  closed — the  mys' 
terious  spirit  has  gone  to  take  its  airy  rounds." 

Thus  in  his  classic  treatise  on  sleep,  Leigh  Hunt 
describes  the  boon  which  comes  to  those  who 
repose  on  the  Sealy  Sanitary  Tuftless  Mattress  — 
Americas  contribution  to  the  restoration  of  weary 
bodies  and  tired  minds. 

Nights  seem  needlessly  short  when  you  retire  on 
the  Sealy.  Its  gentle  response  to  every  curve  and 
turn  of  your  physique  eliminates  irritation  and 
removes  hindrances  to  slumber. 

A  Twenty- Year  Sleep  Insurance  Policy 

protects  you  against  packing,  lumping,  spreading  or 
parting  of  the  Sealy,  and  this  unique  mattress  never 
requires  remaking.  Its  deep  luxuriousness  is  enduring. 

The  Sealy  Sanitary  Tuftless  Mattress  is  composed 
of  a  single  batt  of  long'fibre  cotton,  as  pure  as 
nature  yields  it,  interwoven  and  compressed  by  air 
processes  peculiar  to  Sealy. 

An  interesting  booklet,  some  charming  covering 
samples  and  the  name  of  a  dealer  authorized  to  sell 
you  a  Sealy  on  a  sixty 'night  trial  basis  will  be  sent 
to  you  for  the  asking. 


Dept.  L.  D.  A. 


Sealy  Mattress  Company 

SUGAR  LAND,  TEXAS 
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T/ie\J.  S.  Government 
Uses  the  McCRAY 

After  the  most  thorough  tests  the 
U.  S.  Government  experts  selected 
the  McCRAY  for  use  in  the  House 
and  Senate  Restaurants  in  the  Cap- 
itol— the  Pure  Food  Testing  Labo- 
ratories— U.  S.  Commissaries,  Forts, 
Hospitals,  Cantonments,  Naval  Sta- 
tions, Base  Hospitals,  Quartermas- 
ter's Department  and  on  many  of 
the  American  Battle  Ships. 


w 

Sanitary  Refrigerators 

have  been  recognized  throughout  the  world 
for  over  thirty  years  as  the  standard  of 
quality.  There  are  many  cheai)cr  refrig- 
erators— but  tlieyare  also  less  efficient  than 
the  McCRAY.  Wherever  economy — quality 
and  efficiency  are  demanded,  McCRAY 
Sanitary  Refrigerators  are  used. 

McCRAY  Refrigerators  are  made  in  a 
great  variety  of  stock  sizes,  equipped  for 
either  ice  or  mechanical  refrigeration  — 
ranging  in  price  from  S-IO.OO  uj).  Special 
sizes  are  built  to  order  for  unusual  require- 
ments or  to  match  the  interior  finish.  Any 
McCRAY  can  be  arranged  for  outside 
Icing.     Write  for  catalog. 

No.  9.^  for  Rcsidi-iircs 

No.  ^?  for  Meat  Markets 

No.  71  for  Ciroccrs  and  Delicatessens 

No.  51  for  Hotels,  Clubs  and  Restaurants 

McCRAY  Refrigerator  Co. 

X2\  Like  Siriet  KciidallvUlc.  Iiid. 

Salrtraoins  in  AH  Priticif'al  Cities 


Mail  Coupon   for  Catalog 


McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 

824  Lake  Street,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Gentlemen'  Kindly  send  lue  at  once  copy  of 

your  catalog  No for._ _ 

Name _ _ _„ 

Street _ _ 

City  and  State 


again  when  the  » lu my  attacked  ouce  more 
and  fought  him  and  killed  him  and  dozed 
ofT  again. 

In  body  and  brain  these  men  were  tired 
to  the  point  of  death. 

In  telling  of  the  .spirit  of  comradeship, 
so  often  noted  in  disi)atches  from  the  front, 
that  exists  l)et\veen  the  British  and  the 
French    troops,   the  Times    correspondent 

says: 

Your  coiTesiJondent  with  the  PYeneh 
armies  lias  spoken  of  the  spirit  of  com- 
radeship of  the  French  and  Engbsh  troops. 
I  can  fill  out  this  narrative  with  details. 
When  th(>  PVench  eotnmauding  officer  had 
asked  for  tired  British  troops  to  help  him 
while  covering  e(>rtain  operations,  the 
British  officer  to  whom  ho  applied  said: 

"Sir,  they  are  all  tired  and  just  gone 
to  sleep,  but  they  are  sound."  It  was  the 
first  sleep  those  men  had  had  in  six  dajs, 
and  the  French  officer  understood. 

"I  accept  your  ofifer  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  made,"  he  said.  "Will  you, 
in  my  name,  convey  my  thanks  to  every 
man?"  The  men  were  aroused.  When 
they  learned  what  the  situation  was 
they  turned  in  cheerfully,  singing,  and 
held  the  line  thirty-six  hours  more.  But 
no  words  can  do  justice  to  the  admira- 
ble incidents  of  lYench  and  British  co- 
operation here. 

Of  the  needless  erueltj^  of  the  Hun,  in- 
flicting upon  women  and  children  hon'or 
and  suffering,  Gibbs  writes: 

One  thing  in  this  new  phase  of  the 
war  is  very  cruel,  and  makes  one's  heart 
ach(>,  however  steeled  it  may  be  to  war's 
inevitable  brutalities.  This  is  where  poor 
pe()i)le,  non-combatants,  are  stricken  by  the 
enemy's  ruthless  methods. 

It  is  not  to  be  helped  that  as  the  Ger- 
man tide  flows  o\or  new  ground  the  menace 
and  horror  of  this  advance  should  tra\el 
ahead  and  cause  the  evacuation  of  the  old 
])e()ple,  women,  young  girls,  and  children 
from  the  villages  where  for  nearly  four 
years  of  war  they  had  lived  within  sound  of 
the  guns  but  unhurt. 

It  was,  however,  brutal  of  the  enemy 
to  fling  hundreds  of  gas-shells  without 
warning  into  a  town  like  B^thun(>,  crowded, 
as  he  knows,  with  civilians,  just  as  last 
June  he  did  into  Armentieres.  and  to 
scatter  harassing  fir(>  of  shra])nel  and  high- 
velocity  shells  into  little  handets,  remote 
from  his  fighting  lines. 

From  Bethune  there  are  many  women 
and  childn>n  in  the  hosjjitals  sufTering 
from  gas-poisoning,  and  to-day  and  yt>s- 
Icrday  1  have  l)een  in  villages  where  shells 
had  fallen  before  the  i)eople  had  any 
chance  to  escapes 

Through  one  \  illag(<  yesterday  passed 
a  man  carrying  a  baby  with  its  arm 
blown  off.  Many  old  men  and  women 
have  be(»n  womided. 

.\ll  these  p(>oph<  are  very  brave,  as- 
(oundingly  gallant.  I  have  seen  only  a 
few  women  w(>eping  to-day,  tho  to  them 
there  is  great  caus(>  for  tears. 

On  a  golden  spring  day  th(>  correspon- 
dent watched  tile  stii()k(>  from  burning 
Kleniisli  \  illages  rising  in  th(>  distance. 
And  llien  came  the  night,  lit  by  llaines 
from  farm  and  anununition-dump,  when 
Flaiulers  ]>ecain<>  an  inferno.  Says  Gil>bs 
in  descrilting  the  tei'rihle  grandv'ur  of 
the  .scene: 

(ierman  air-rnideis  cam<>  out,  dropi)ing 
l)oinl)s.      Tile    somid    of    their   eiiirines    was 


a  droning  song  overhead,  and  the  British 
shrapnel  winked  and  slashed  about  theiu. 
Flights  of  British  air])laues  went  out  over 
positions,  and  the  night  was  noisy  with 
explosions  as  they  dropt  tons  of  bomhs 
over  the  German  troops. 

To  people  hving  in  the  villages  of 
Flanders,  from  which  one  can  see  the 
whole  sweep  of  the  battle-line,  that  night 
was  full  of  terror,  and  from  the  windows 
they  watched  the  burning  of  places  from 
which  they  had  eseai)ed  and  the  bonfires 
of  their  homes,  and  these  refugees,  while 
sleeping  with  children  at  their  breast,  wept. 

Yesterday  the  weather  changed.  There 
was  no  sunlight  in  the  sky.  It  was  leaden 
gray  with  a  northeast  wind  howling,  and 
over  all  the  fields  a  dense  white  fog.  I 
went  to  places  where,  if  there  had  been 
any  clearness,  I  coidd  have  seen  every 
shell  burst  and  the  whole  range  of  battle, 
but  now  I  could  see  nothing  of  it. 

It  was  a  drama  of  noise,  beating  against 
one's  ears  and  against  one's  heart,  and  it 
was  a  strange,  terrible  thing  to  stand  there, 
blind,  as  it  were,  listening  to  the  infernal 
tumult  of  gun-fire  south  of  Bailleul,  with 
knoekings  and  sledge-hammer  strokes,  loud 
and  shocking,  above  the  incessant  drum- 
fire of  field-artillery. 

The  German  shells  came  howhng  over 
into  fields  and  villages  beyond  Bailleul, 
bursting  with  gruff  coughs,  and  there  was 
an  evil  snarl  of  shrapnel  in  the  mist.  It 
was  the  noise  of  the  greatest  battle  in 
history,  and  1  listened  to  it  with  faith  and 
hope  that  the  enemy  would  be  held  back 
this  daj'  by  the  heroic  men  out  there  in 
those  wet  fields. 

Men  were  coming  to  their  aid  with 
more  gumiers  a,nd  more  gims  for  this 
northern  battle.  They  had  not  wasted  any 
time,  tho  they  had  tra\  eled  hard  and  were 
dog-weary,  and  were  getting  into  position 
in  places  where  1  ne\er  expected  to  see 
guns  at  work,  dumping  down"  their  shells, 
making  their  wagon  lines,  unUmberiug  the 
guns. 

There  was  no  fluster.  Officers  and  men 
went  about  the  work  quietly,  Avith  a  word 
or  two.  They  were  white  with  dust,  which 
filled  thi>  lines  about  their  eyes,  but  the 
officers  gave  commands  cheerUj'  and  the 
men  carried  on  gamely. 

Sunday  I  saw  one  batterj'  come  into 
action  and  fire  tho  first  shots.  They 
startled  some  old  women  tramping  by 
with  bundles  on  their  backs,  getting 
away  frotn  these  villages  once  so  snug 
under  red-tik'd  roofs.  Their  doors  were 
open  and  th(>re  was  no  one  at  home. 
Old  shells  had  i)ierced  some  of  their  rafters, 
aiul  groups  of  soldiers  sat  close  under 
thi'ir  walls  hunched  up  with  heads  droop- 
ing, and  in  ditches  by  tho  roadsides,  or 
stood  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  of  sonu' 
ohl  Flemish  church,  in  that  way  which 
always  tells  one  that  a  i)lace  is  in  shell 
rang<>  and  likely  to  be  a  target  for  German 
guns. 

LittU'  bodies  of  trot)ps  led  by  young 
officers  with  somber  eyes  nuirehed  up  on 
their  way  to  the  battle-line — men  who  had 
been  fighting  through  all  the  battle,  dirty, 
tattered,  thin,  and  gaunt,  but  still  hard  and 
fit,  still  with  their  eyes  bright  with  the 
tire  of  determination.     Says  Gibbs: 

Somt>  of  th(>m  slept  awhile,  strt>t<'hed 
out  in  the  fields,  fathoms  de<>p  in  sh'ep. 
Some  of  them  drow.s(>d  as  they  marched. 
In  one  of  their  heachiuarters  where  1 
went  a  stafT-officer  »\op{  on  a  chair  in  a 
small  farmhouse  room  filled  with  other 
oHicers  discussing  plans  of  battle.  In 
another     head(Hiarters     near      the      hallle- 
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consider  ihese  four  reasons  why 

the  roofs  and  walls  of  factory 
bviildin§s  should  be  covered  with 


SOME 


Modern  construction  calls  for 
(1)  speed — (2)  moderate  first 
cost — (3)  permanent  protection 
against  the  elements  without 
and  within — and  (4)  the  mini- 
mizing of  maintenance  and  de- 
preciation costs. 

Roofing  and  Siding  of  Asbes- 
tos Protected  Metal  (APM) 
meets  these  four  requirements. 

The  four-fold  construction 
of  the  APM  sheets  is  the 
answer. 

Steel,  plus  Asphalt,  plus  As- 
bestos, plus  a  tough  Waterproof 
coating — those  are  the  four  ele- 
ments of  APM  (all  put  together 
scientifically). 

The  steel  sheets  are  immersed  in  a 
hot  asphaltic  compound.  While  the 
asphalt  is  still  hot,  there  is  imbedded, 


on  both  sides  and  on  all  edges, 
layers  of  pure  asbestos  felt.  The  whole 
is  enveloped  within  a  tough  waterproof 
coating. 

Here  you  have  the  load  -  bearing 
strength  of  corrugated  steel  plus  the 
longevity  of  asphalt  and  asbestos. 

Here  you  have  a  material  that  with 
minimum  labor  can  be  readily  applied 
to  steel  and  wooden  building  frames. 

Here  you  have  a  Roofing  and  Sid- 
ing that  is  rustproof,  fire  resisting 
and  does  not  require  painting.  

And  here  you  have  a  material  that 
withstands  the  corrosive  action  of 
sulphurous  gases,  acid  fumes,  alkalies, 
salt  sea  air  dampness  and  all  weather 
conditions.  Two  permanent  colors — 
Red  and  Black. 

Booklet  112  explains  APM  and 
other  Aspromet  Products  in  detail.  It 
will  help  everyone  interested  in  the 
problem  of  roofing  and  siding  for  indus- 
trial buildings.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 
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511 
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USERS 


U.    S.,    British    and    French 
Government  Structures 
at  home  and  overseas 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
American  Synthetic  Dyes 
Austin  Company 
Baltimore  Dry  Dock  86  Ship 

Building  Company 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
Carborundum  Company 
Carnegie  Steel  Company 
Consolidated  Electric  Light  & 

Power  Company 
Crucible  Steel  Company 
Davison  Chemical  Company 
Denver  Gas  Se  Electric  Co. 
Gulf  Refining  Company 
Halcomb  Steel  Company 
Interbor.   Rapid  Transit  Co. 
Lawrence    Portland    Cement 

Company 
Lumen  Bearing  Company 
National  Lead  Company 
The  Nat'l  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
The  N.  Y.  Edison  Company 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company 
Peck,  Stowe  &  Wilcox 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Public  Service  Corporation  of 

New  Jersey 
Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chem- 
ical Company 
Saxon  Motor  Company 
Standard    Ship  Building  Co. 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  8d  R.  R. 
Tidewater  Oil  Company 
Union  Iron  Works 
Upson  Nut  Company 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Co. 
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Where  They  All  Agree 


The  Aviator — 

Building  airplanes  is  one  job  where  they're  hot  sparing 
money  these  days. 

Power,  more  power,  still  more  power  —  with  the  lea^t 
weight — that's  what  the  plane  builder's  constantly  working 
for.  Whatever  helps  him  get  it,  he  quickly  seizes  upon,  no 
matter  what  it  costs. 

Take  this  Lynite  Piston,  for  instance.  The  only  thing 
Curtiss,  Hall-Scott  and  others  who  are  using  these  pistons 
were  concerned  about  was — will  they  do  the  job  better  ? 
And  they  have. 

Lynite  Pistons  not  only  reduce  weight  and  increase 
power  but  they  enable  an  engine  to  go  five  or  six  times  as 
long  without  being  torn  down. 

The  Chauffeur — 

Well,  it  was  much  the  same,  I  guess,  with  the  builders 
of  that  limousine  I'm  driving.  It's  quality  first  with  them 
all  the  time. 

Manufacturers  who  make  cars  selling  for  $2,000  to  $5,000 
— they're  after  performance  above  everything  else. 

Supposing  Lynite  Pistons  do  cost  a  little  more  than  cast- 
iron.     They're  there  with   the   performance,  so   in  they  go. 

And  I'd  certainly  hate  to  go  back  to  driving  a  car  with 
cast-iron  pistons  after  having  used  light,  cool,  Lynite 
Pistons. 


The  Roadster  Owner — 

You  men  talk  as  if  Lynite  Pistons  were  made  only  for 
airplanes  or  $3,000  or  $4,000  cars.  I  have  them  in  my  car, 
and  it  cost  only  about  one-third  as  much  as  that  limousine. 

The  builder  of  moderate-price  cars,  of  course,  has  to  watch 
his  costs  carefully,  but  he  is  just  as  ready  as  the  next  one 
to  spend  more  for  equipment  once  you  convince  him  it's 
really  worth  the  difference  in  price. 

And  the  way  Lynite  Pistons  put  life  into  an  engine,  cut 
down  vibration  and  rid  a  fellow  of  carbon  troubles,  makes 
them  worth  three  times  the  price  of  cast-iron  pistons. 


A  free  booklet,  "  Lynite  Pistons,"  tells  all 
about  this  interesting  subject.  Address  Dept.  17. 
The   Aluminum   Castings   Co.,   Cleveland,   Ohio 
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lin.-,  so  mar  that  a  shell  earne  through  the 
roof  of  the  hut  when  they  were  taking 
their  meal,  a  stafT-ot!icer  was  so  tired  after 
four  days  and  nights  of  battle  that  he 
eould  not  remember  one  daj'  from  an- 
other, tho  when  a  message  came  over 
the  wire  to  say  the  enemy  was  attacking 
again  he  became  alert  at  once  and  went 
out  to  give  new  orders. 

The  worst  tnigedy,  apart  from  the 
ordeal  of  the  fighting  men,  is  the  plight 
of  the  people  who  li\ed  in  places  now 
caught  in  the  flame  of  war.  Out  of 
Bailleul  and  Merville  and  Estaires,  out 
of  scores  of  hamlets  and  farmsteads,  they 
are  coming  far  back  in  farnwarts  and  gigs 
and  donkey-carts,  on  bicycles  and  afoot, 
with  wheelbarrows  and  perambulators,  on 
British  wagons  and  in  British  lorries. 

They  are  enormously  brave,  these  old, 
old  women  and  these  young  girls  and 
ehildren.  They  sit  aloft  on  big  hay-carts 
piled  high  with  furniture,  while  their 
farm  horses  stuml)le  on  down  the  long 
roads,  and  old  women  nod  or  sleep  Uke 
liabes,  on  colored  mattresses,  and  girls  call 
out  good  luck  to  the  soldiers.  They  drive 
their  cattle  before  them,  and  yesterday 
I  saw  gn^at  herds  of  cows  coming  back 
from  the  country  round  Bailleul.  Small 
l>oys  with  young  mothers  tramp  sturdily 
on  with  one  hand  clasping  their  mothers' 
skirts  and  the  other  gripi)ing  a  bundle  of 
clothes — young  heroes  of  France  with  the 
courage  of  their  race. 

To  the  last  moment  some  of  these 
I>eople  stay  in  the  villages  under  fire, 
standing  about  among  the  steel-hatted 
troops  until  at  last  thej-  know  they  must 
go  or  die.  So  now  they  are  moving  away 
from  that  battle-zone,  cared  for  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  by  the  French  and  British 
authorities. 

To  tell  all  that  the  British  soldiers  have 
done  during  the  heroic  struggle  to  hold 
back  the  German  hordes  would  need  hun- 
dreds of  columns,  declares  Gibbs,  who  re- 
lates the  following  story  as  an  instance  of 
the  splendid  courage  of  one  rather  delib- 
erate officer: 

When  the  enemy  attacked  ^Merville 
in  great  strength,  it  was  necessary  again 
to  blow  up  bridges,  and  on  one  of  them 
ten  Germans  went  up  in  the  explosion 
after  a  small  party  of  them  had  crossed 
and  died  fighting  with  the  engineers  in 
charge  of  this  work. 

One  bridge  was  left  undestroyed,  and 
was  seen  by  a  brigade  major.  He  is  a 
man  with  cool  courage  and  slow  way  of 
speech.  The  first  news  of  the  enemy's 
entrance  into  Merville  reached  head- 
quarters by  a  telephone  message  from  him. 

"I  am  told,"  he  said  very  quieth% 
'"that  tho  Bochca  are  almost  surrounding 
this  house.  Don't  quite  know  whether  I 
can  get  out." 

Then  he  said:  "Thej'  are  all  around 
the  house";  and  a  second  later,  "They 
are  coming  in." 

•'You  had  better  hop  it,"  said  the 
general.  Jt 

"Thanks,"  said  the  brigade  major,! 
"I  will,"  and  he  strolled  out  the  back, 
door  while  the  enemy  came  in  the  front^Jw 

It  was  then  he  saw  the  unbroken 
bridge,  and  searched  about  for  dyna- 
mite in  a  store  he  happened  to  k-now 
about.  He  put  it  in  position,  but  he 
was  attacked  by  German  bombers  and 
had  to  go  more  quickly  than  he  is  ac- 
customed to  move,  being  a  man  of  un- 
ruffled manner. 

f?p»ching  the  point  where  the  foe  begran 


to  show  the  weakening  efTects  of  the 
check  of  his  ruthless  offensive,  the  Times 
correspondent  writes  under  the  date  of 
April  17: 

I  watched  the  battle  last '  night  and 
again  this  morning  from  the  center  of 
the  arc  of  fire,  which  was  hke  a  loop  flung 
around  from  Wytschaete  to  Bailleul  and 
in  a  sharp  curve  around  to  ^lerris  and  the 
country  about  Merville,  so  that  the  great 
gun-fire  and  whole  sweep  of  battle  were 
close  about  on  three  sides. 

It  was  an  astounding  panorama  of  open 
warfare,  such  as  I  never  dreamed  of  seeing 
on  this  Western' front,  where  for  so  long 
both  sides  were  hemmed  in  by  trenches. 
Every  slope  and  village  and  windmill  and 
town  and  road  in  this  new  line  of  'battle 
had  been  familiar  to  me  for  more'  than 
three  years,  and  now  I  could  tell  by  a 
glance  what  places  were  being  destroj-ed 
by  the  enemy's  guns,  and  saw  his  barrage- 
fire  was  flung  around  certain  hillsides  and 
what  roads  were  smoking  from  his  trail  of 
high  explosives. 

Bailleul  was^^till  blazing.  In  the  early 
evenfng,  after  a  "wet,  misty  daj^  which 
filled  all  this  b^,ttle-field  with  a  whitish 
fog,  one  could  only  see  that  city  under  a 
cloud,  but  as  the  sky  darkened  and  the 
wind  blew  some  mist  away,  enormous 
flames  burned  redly  in  the  poor  dead  heart 
of  Bailleul,  and  in  their  glare  there  were 
dark  masses  of  walls  and  broken  roofs 
outlined  jaggedly  by  fire. 

To  the  left  the  village  of  Locre  was 
aflame  under  a  storm  of  high  explosives, 
and  the  enemy's  guns  were  putting  heavy 
shells  down  the  roads  which  lead  out  to 
that  place. 

There  were  fires  of  burning  farms  and 
hamlets  as  far  southward  as  Merville 
behind  one,  as  one  stood  looking  out  to 
Bailleul,  and  lesser  fires  of  single  cottages 
and  haystacks,  and  the  wind  drifted  all 
the  smoke  of  them  across  the  sky  in  long 
white  ribbons. 

It  was  just  before  dusk  when  the  counter- 
attacks began  northward  from  Wytschaete 
and  southward  for  Meteren,  and  altho 
before  then  there  had  been  a  steady 
slogging  of  guns  and  howling  of  shells,  at 
that  time  this  volume  of  dreadful  noise  in- 
creased tremendously,  and  drum-fire  broke 
out  in  fury,  so  that  the  sky  and  earth 
trembled  with  it.  It  w'as  like  the  beating 
of  all  the  drums  of  the  world  in  muffled 
tattoo,  above  which  and  through  which 
there  were  enormous  clangoring  hammer- 
strokes  from  the  British  and  German 
heavies. 

It  went  on  tiU  evening,  with  a  few 
pale  gleams  of  sun  through  storm-clouds 
and  the  smoke  of  guns,  and  for  miles  all 
this  panorama  of  battle  was  boiling  and 
seething  with  bursting  shells  and  curling 
wreaths  of  smoke  from  the  batteries  in 
action. 

I  was  in  the^'inidst  of  wide  concentric 
rings  of  fi(>l(l-guns  and  hca\'y  guns  firing 
rapidly.  When  darkness  came  each  bat- 
tery was  revealed  by  its  flashes,  and  all  the 
^fl^ds  around  were  filled  with  red  winkings 
.  and  sharp  stabs  of  flame.  Single  guns 
;  spoke  with  enormous  overpowering  voices, 
shaking  the  ground  on  which  1  stood  with 
an  'Earthquake  tremor,  and  after  th(>  long 
traveling  httwlof  each'.shell  1  could  see  it 
burst  on  the^igh  ground  hear  Bailleul. 

As   dusk   fell   the   GatlttSi   shells   biu*st 


Freight 

Information 

Supplied 

If  your  shipments  are  delayed. 

If  your  production  is  to  be  moved. 

If  your  losses  in  transit  are  to  be 
reduced. 

If   your    overcharges    are    to    be 
avoided. 

If  your  capital  is  to  be   properly 
utilized. 

If  you  are    to    successfully    com- 
pete. 

Protect   Your   Shipping 

By  forming  a 
relation  with 

LentlrafficCo. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Largest  Traffic 
Organization 
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over  hedges"%flTte  withrthorn-blossoms  and 
fell  among  the  cherry-trees  whose  blossoms 
were  thick  as  falling  snow.  And  through 
it  -all  marched  men,  mud-co^■ered  men,  the 


Will 

Will 
Will 

Will 
Will 

Will 

Will 


place  a  man  in  charge  of 
delayed  shipments. 

audit  all  freight  bills. 

report  movements  of  urgent 
shipments. 

compile  freight  rate   lists. 

handle  all  classes  of  freight 
claims. 

supply  needed  information 
about  open  routes. 

supply  all  services  in  matters 
before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 


Staff  of  Experienced  Men 
Stationed  in  Large  Centers 


Chicago 
Buffalo 
Baltimore 


Cincinnati 
Ph  iladelph  ia 
Pittsburgh 
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Ordinary  oil  Veedol  after 

after  use  use 

Shotving  sediment  formed  after 
500  miles  of  running 


Muzzling  the  tiny  teeth  of  friction 


How  to  prevent  the  wear  caused  by  sediment  in  ordinary  motor  oil 


Q 


lUPPOSE  you  could  see  the 
O  apparently  smooth  working 
parts  of  your  automohile  engine 
under  a  stronjr  magnifying  glass. 

You  would  hnd  the  surfaces  of 
each  covered  with  millions  of 
microscopic  teeth. 

Ordinary  oil  hreaks  down  quickly 
under  the  intense  heat  of  the  en- 
gine—200°  to  1000°  F. —forming 
voluminous  hlack  sediment. 

Sediment  is  tlie  greatest  cause  of 
friction  in  an  automohile  engine. 
Sediment  has  no  luhricating  value 
and  crowds  the  oil  with  good  luhri- 
cating qualities  away  from  points 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

When  sediment  prevents  the 
formation  of  a  protecting  him  of 
oil,  these  minute  teeth  grind  to- 
gether, producing  rapid  wear. 

How  motorists'  eyes  were  opened 

Up  to  four  years  ago,  very  few 
people  realized  the  imj^ortance  of 
choosing  carefully  hetween  motor 
oils. 

Motorists   took  whatever   kind    of 


oil  was  offered,  and  trusted  to 
luck  that  it  would  do  its  work 
correctly  in  the  engine. 
The  reason  is  quite  apparent. 
Everyone  took  lubrication  for 
granted. 

Naturally,   under   these    con- 
ditions, everv  kind  of  oil  was 


Tests  of  etafto- 
ratinn  toss 
mmlt*     in     this 

ftiinihility  ovon 
p  r  a  K-  f  that 
I  ft'tiitt    f^it'fs 


tn  i*  r  V    miletifii' 

pv.r gaUon  than 

ordinttry  nit 


Part  of  thv  sfnuittl  tahorntory  of  the  Tide  U'ntrr  Oit 
i'o.  for  tvntirifi  vrxfiinr  Ittltrit^tnts  urnlvr  ottitat  sertirr 
« ofif/iftfinx.  4'ttn*tanl  stifntifir  mrtirth  of  thi.t 
rhtinutrr  is  turfivtv  rfSfMittsihtf  for  th*'  uniisofillv 
high   luhricotinfi   iii/iic   «»/  I  vvtlol 


offered  for  sale — good,  bad  u 
indifferent.  Many  faults  wn 
ascribed  to  the  motor,  when  i< 
real  trouble  lay  only  in  the  n 
proper  choice  of  oils. 

The  Sediment  Test  first  shoec 
to  the  motorists  of  America  Itv 
much  sediment  is  formed  in  (  li 
nary  oil. 

It  brought  home  to  them  how  dangen:.  i 
the  engine  is  this  excess  of  sediment andov 
any    oil    that   decreases    sediment    iiui  ^ 
power,  reduces  gasohne  and  oil  consuiui  .> 
and  prolongs  the  life  of  every  working  iO 

Be  sure  you  know  what  kin»  o 
oil  goes  into  your  engine 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  ordinary  oil  ctn 
price,  for  the  damage  caused  by  the  sed  <• 
in  ordinary  oil  cannot  he  repaired.     Sed  < 
in  your  oil  means  costly  replacements. 

As  motorists  discover  that  cheap,  ordar 
oil  is  the  real  cause  of  90^,'  of  their  tro  les 
they  begin  to  insist  on  knowing  what  m 
of  oil  goes  into  their  engines. 

What  the   Sediment  Test  mm 

The  striking  superiority  of  Veedol' tc' 
nary  oil  in  this  respect  is  clearly  illiu"'' 


me  L.iU'riiiy  A/ig<'M  yw»    ^""j    ^>   '^' 


U  T  if 


Your  engine  will  give  years  of 
efficient,  dependable  service — 
if  you  lubricate  it  properly. 
Over  a  million  motorists  keep 
their  cars  running  like  new  and 
avoid  the  heavy  expense  of  « 
course  in  repair  shop  experi- 
ence by  scientific  lubrication 
with  Veedol.  Youwill  be  doing 
your  bit  by  saving  the  time  of 
mecha  iiics  needed  for  war  work 


Sediment  Test,  shown  in  the  two 
It  the  top  of  the  opposite  pajre. 

that  the  ordinary  oil,  in  the  left-hand 
■ontains  fully  seven  times  as  much 
It  as  Veedol. 

erage  motor  oil  acts  like  water  in  a 
\Vhen  water  is  subjected  to  intense 
svaporates  as  steam.  Under  the  ter- 
at  of  the  engine  ordinary  oil  evapo- 
ry  rapidly  through  the  oil-filler  in  the 
f  vapor. 

not  only  resists  destruction  by  heat 
;  consequent  formation  of  sediment, 
)  reduces  evaporation  in  your  engine 
nimum.  You  will  get  from  25%  to 
riore  mileage  per  gallon  with  Veedol 

reason. 

figured  by  miles  of  service,  and  not  by 
r  gallon,  Veedol  proves  much  more 
nical  than  ordinary  oils,  which  evapo- 
>idly  under  the  heat  of  the  engine. 

ie  by  an  exclusive  process 

is  made  by  a  distinctive  method — 
ulkner  Process- — -recently  discovered 
?d  exclusively  by  this  company. 

ngineers  and  refining  chemists  ,vho 
led  Veedol  knew  that  one  grade  of 
nt  could  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
s  of  internal  combustion  engines. 

ous  experiments  were  conducted  in 
edol  laboratory— the  only  mechanical 
laboratory'  in  the  world  maintained  by 
rant  manufacturer — to  determine  the 
)f  Veedol  best  suited  to  each  type  of 

'suit  of  all  this  research  and  practical 
nentation  was  the  Veedol  Lubrication 


This  chart  specifies  the  scientifically  cor- 
rect grade  of  Veedol  for  all  types  of 
internal  combustion  engines. 

Try  this  road  test  with  your  car 

Drain  the  oil  out  of  your  crankcase  and  fill 
with  kerosene.  Run  the  engine  very  doivly 
for  30  seconds  and  then  clean  out  all  kero- 
sene. Fill  up  with  Veedol  and  make  a  test 
run  over  a  familiar  road  including  steep  hills 
and  level  straightaways. 

You  will  find  that  your  engine  has  acquired 
new  power,  hill-climbing  ability  and  snappy 
pick-up.  It  will  run  more  smoothly  and 
quietly  and  will  give  greater  gasoline  mileage. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  in  stock,  or  can  get  it 
for  you.  If  he  does  not,  write  us  for  the  name 
of  the   nearest  dealer  who  can  supply  you. 

Send  for  this  80-page  book  on  lubrication 

The  most  complete  hook  ever  piihlislied  on  auto- 
mobile lubrication,  written  by  a  prominent  eiijjineei-, 
and  used  as  text  book  by  many  schools  and  colleges. 
Describes  and  illustrates  ail  types  of  lubrication 
systems;  tells  how  to  keep  your  car  running  like 
new  at  minimum  expense.  Also  contains  Veedol 
Lubrication  Chart,  showing  correct  grade  of  Veedo 
for  ever\'  car,  winter  or  summer.  Send  10c  for  a 
copy.      It  may  save  you  many  dollars. 


TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 

1828  Bowling  Green  Building         New  York 

Branches  or  distributors  in  all  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  and   Canada 


Millions  of 
teeth  rover  the  ap- 
parently mirror-, 
like  surface  of  a 
hearing  or  other 
working  part  of 
an  engine.  These 
teeth  tear  and 
grind  ear.h  other 
unless  kept  apart 
by  a'  protecting 
film  of  lubricant 


Ihr  I  lifilol  htwk  lonloins  the 
(ibotf  chart,  uhich  icill  aid 
you  in  selecting  the  exact 
scientifically  determined  lubri- 
cant for  your  engine 
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correspondent  says,  who  had  been  sleeping 
and  were  now  marching  toward  the  fires. 
And  one,  as  he  marched,  broke  into  a 
song.  It  was  "Good-by!  Good-by!"  And 
then,  Gibbs  writes: 

I>uring  the  night  the  enemy  brought 
HI)  more  guns  of  lengthened  range  and  (lung 
over  eight-inch  stuff  and  othtT  abominable 
things  with  a  wide,  scattered  fire  over  all 
thest^  fields  and  villages,  so  that  one  could 
be  blown  to  bits  in  fields  of  springing 
crops  or  in  the  back  garden  of  any  cottage. 

It  is  just  a  question  of  luck,  but  among 
the  soldiers  .who  have  to  pass  through 
places  because  it  is  their  unpleasant  job 
wt>re  old  women,  girls,"  farm  boys,  and 
l)abies.  They  had  stayed  there  too  long 
witht  a  qilo^  fatalistic "beli<!f  that  if  the 
enemy  was"  SBV'lUng  thfi  next  village  but 
one  they  were  safe.  BtTT'tW  enemy  had 
brought  forward  his  gunsrand  lengthened 
his  range,  and  now  this  morning  these 
poor  people  in  the  zone  of  fire  were  in 
fictual  battle-fields. 

.  Even  then  some  of  them  dallied  to 
pack  bundles.  They  were  an.xious,  but 
not  panic-stricken,  and  old  ladies  in 'black 
dresses  tramped  down  lanes  and  roads 
under  a  scattered  fire  of  shells  that  came 
roaring  like  devils  and  burst  with  dam- 
nable explosions,  as  tho  it  were  nothing 
but  a  thunder-storm  from  which  they  were 
hurrying  for  shelter. 

One  old  woman  told  me  in  queer  Flemish 
patois  that  she  wanted  to  go  home,  and 
pointed  to  h(>r  farmstead,  which  was  being 
knocked  to  pieces  by  a  shell.  A  lanky 
boy  leaning  up  against  a  house  and  watch- 
ing the  battle  explained  her  case  to  me  in 
good  English. 

"The  old  woman  is  daff.  She  said  she 
wants  to  get  her  cow  in  an  old  house  down 
there.  A  man  was  killiul  there  five  minutes 
ago,  so  a  Tommy  told  me." 

He  turned  to  the  old,  wrinkled  dame 
and  said  in  Flemish,  which  is  so  like 
English  that  1  could  make  oat  his  words: 

"You  come  again  this  afternoon, 
mother." 

It  .seemed  to  me  that  the  afternoon 
would  be  no  better  than  the  morning 
round  about  that  "^wl-roofed  cottage 
which  had  lost  half  of  its  walls. 

The  arrival  of  the  French  on  the  North- 
ern front  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  weary 
British: 

As  they  came  marching  up  the  roads 
to  the  front  they,  were  like  a  streaming 
riv(;r  of  blue — blue  helmets  and  coats  and 
blue  carts  and  blue  lorri(>s,  all  blending 
into  one  tone  through  th(;se  April  mists  as 
they  went  winding  over  the;  country- 
side and  through  French  market  towns, 
where  their  own  prople  waved  to  them, 
and  then  through  tlie  villages  on  the  edge 
of  tile  Flanders  battlci-fields,  where  they 
waited  to  go  into  action  under  shell-broken 
walls  or  under  hedges  above  which  Hritish 
shell-fire  traveled  or  in  fields  whent  they 
made  their  bivouacs,  and  fragrant  steams 
arose  to  one's  nostrils  as  rui.slol-s  lifted  tho 
lids  of  stew-pans  ami  hungry  men  gathered 
around  after  a  long  march. 

I  saw  some  of  tlu'se  French  .soldiers 
under  fire  yesterday,  hara.ssina:  fire,  which 
the  enemy  was  flinging  about  the  roads 
and  fi«'lds,  and  they  were  very  careless  of 
its  menaces  and  went  al)out  tlTeir  jobs 
e^iiiuly,  with  many  jokes  among  thrm- 
S4'!ves,  like  men  who  are  aceustom'ed  to 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  made  no  account 
of  it. 

Some  of  their  otlic'crs  were  strolling 
about  on  a  i)lot  of  ground  whieh  the  enemy 


was  plowing  with  odd  shells,  big  and 
beastly  things,  which  came  with  a  shrill 
singsong  and  burst  enormously,  and  these 
French  officers,  very  chic,  very  courteous 
to  the  English  about  them,  smoked 
cigarets  and  chatted  together  as  thej' 
watched  the  battle  not  far  away,  and  the 
flames  of  Bailleul,  and  the  wicked  line  of 
fire  from  the  German  barrages  down  the 
Flemish  roads.  Their  nerves  seemed  un- 
shaken by  the  noise,  and  they  were  not 
e.xcited. 

A  story  of  bravery  that  has  not  yet 
been  fuU\-  told  is  that  of  the  heroic  action 
of  the  doctors,  nurses,  orderlies,  and  am- 
bulance-dri\ers  who  were  not  very  far 
behind  the  firing-line  when  the  big  battle 
opened  on  March  21.  The  correspondent 
writes: 

In  a  few  hours  they  were  on  the  verj- 
edge  of  the  eoemy/s  advancing  tide,  so 
that  they" were  almost  caught  by  it  and 
had  to  make  brav*  efforts  to  rescue  the 
wounded, 'save  their  equipment,  and  get 
away  to  a  place  where  for  a  little  while 
again  they  could  go  on  with  their  noble 
work  until  the  red  edge  of  war  swept  up 
with  its  fire  again  and  they  had  to  retreat 
still  farther. 

I  u.sed  to  pass  very  often  the  outer 
ring  of  those  casualty-  clearing-stations 
on  the  right .  of  the  British  line  beyond 
Bapaume,  in  the  Cambrai  salient,  and  away 
toward  St^  Quentin. 

They  were  almost  caught  on  that  day 
of  March  21,  when  the  infernal  bombard- 
ment was  fl.ung  over  a  wide  belt  of  the 
British  lines,  and  the  eneniy  stormed  the 
defenses  a,nd  the  ■  British  fought  back  in 
heroic  .rear-guard  actions.  It  became  a 
question  of  onW  a  few  hours,  sometimes  of 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  Avhen  the.se 
l)rave  medical  oflficers  with  the  nurses  and 
orderlies  could  get  awaj'. 

It  is  always  the  rule  of  patients  first, 
and  at  Ham  there  were  1,200  wounded, 
and  mariy  others  in  other  places.  The 
railways  were  choked  with  military  trans- 
port or  destroyed  by  shell-fire.  On  the 
roads  refugees  were  mixed  up  with  the 
transport  and  guns  and  troops.  It  was  a 
frightful  problem,  but  the  medical  staffs 
did  not  lose  their  nerve  and  set  about  the 
business  of  removal  with  fine  skill  and 
discii)line. 

What  wound(Hl  could  walk  were  gathered 
together  and  sent  on  to  the  roads  to  make 
their  way  back  as  far  as  their  strength 
would  carry  them.  The  badly  wounded 
were  packed  into  all  the  available  am- 
bulances and  sent  away.  The  (>quipment 
had  sometimes  to  be  put  on  any  train, 
regardless  of  its  destination.  It  was 
gathered  in  afterward  from  what('\('r  place 
it  went  to. 

A  casualty  clearing-station  of  1,(XX)  beds 
ne(>ds  100  lorries  to  move  it,  but  nine 
lorries  take  a  full  kit  for  2(K)  lu^ds,  and 
always  nine  lorries  moved  off  first  after  the 
W()imd(>d  to  tak»>  up  a  new  station  farther 
back  and  carry  on.  The  medical  officers 
looked  after  th(>  surgical  instruments  and 
trundled  them  along  the  roads  on  wheeled 
sln>tchers.  One  officer  went  twenty-five 
miles  this  way  and  another  si'venteen  miles. 
The  sisters,  after  the  wounded  luul  left, 
were  put  on  any  vehicle  going  liack  from 
the  battle-line. 

During  these  days  1  saw  them  sque<v.(Ml 
between  <lri\ers  and  m«>n  on  niotor-lorri(>s, 
sitting  among  the  Tommies  in  transi)ort 
wagons,  one  at  l«>iist  on  a  gun  limb«'r, 
and  others  perched  on  top  of  fonige,  still 
merry  an«l  bright  in  spile  of  all  the  tragedy 


about  them,  because  that  is  their  training 
and  their  faith. 

In  this  retreat  one  poor  sister  was 
killed  and  another  wounded.  Many  of 
them,  with  the  medical  officers,  lost 
their  kits.  At  Achiet-le- Grand,  on 
March  21,  a  shell  killed  eight  orderlies 
and  blew  out  the  back  of  the  operating 
theater,  and  at  another  village  on  a  second 
night  three  ambulances  were  smashed  up 
by  bombs.  Two  drivers  with  some  of 
their  patients  were  killed,  but  all  the 
wounded  were  brought  away  from  the 
outer  ring  of  casualty  clearing-stations 
saf<'ly,  and  then  from  the  second  ring 
through  Roye  and  Maricourt,  Deman- 
court,  and  Aveluy. 


HUNTER  OF  GERMAN  SPIES  ASKS  AID 
OF  ALL  LOYAL  AMERICANS 


CHARLES  F.  DE  WOODY  divides  tb.- 
enemy  agents  and  spies  into  four 
breeds,  which  he  says  will  bear  watching 
everj-  minute  of  every  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.    Plere  is  the  way  he  classifies  them : 

The  Propagandist. 

The  Informant. 

The  Labor  Agitator  and  Di.sturber  of 
Industrial  Conditions. 

The  Incendiary  and  Bomb-maker. 

Mr.  De  Woodj'  is  the  new  spy-hunter 
in  the  New  York  district.  He  comes  from 
Cleveland,  and  his  official  title  is  Chief 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Secret  Service.  With  De  Woody  a  spy  is  a 
spj',  and  he  will  arrest  a  woman  as  quickly 
as  he  will  a  man  if  he  suspects  that  she  is 
working  for  the  Kaiser.  Since  he  took 
charge  in  New  York,  a  little  more  than  a 
month  ago,  three  women,  reputed  to  be 
the  most  important  members  of  their 
se.x  in  the  German  spy  system,  have  been 
taken  into  custody  on  his  order.  It  is 
not  because  De  Woody  lacks  chivalry,  but 
because  he  believes  that  women  spies  an- 
the  most  dangerous  operators  with  whom 
the  Government  has  to  contend.  ^ 

There  is  nothing  of  the  sleuth  about 
the  new  spy-hunter.  His  policy  is  that 
of  the  "open  door,"  and  he  asks  the  aid 
of  every  loyal  American,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  in  safeguarding  the  country.  | 

Of  the  iigents  who  come  under  his  first 
classification  he  says  in  an  article  in  the   j 
New  York  T'imes:  , 

"To  sum  up  the  peace  propaganda  sit- 
uation, 1  will  say  that  at  present  it  is  a.- 
dangerous  as  any  w(>  are  contending  with. 

"The  great  loyal  public  should  be  on 
the  alert  all  the  tim(>  to  guard  their  country 
against  th»>se  clever  |)n)pagandists.  When 
an  .\merican  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
pcTson  is  an  active  propagandist,  that 
♦•itizen  should  immediately  make  inquiry 
to  detwrmine  the  past  history  and  ant*"- 
cedents  of  the  person  suspected,  in  order 
to  get  a  line  on  the  real  motive  behind 
the  agitation.  In  most  instanc(>s  investiga- 
tion will  show  that  tiu>  sudd(>n  fervor  of 
the  agitator  is  of  quite  recent  origin,  and 
that  then>  is  a  shari)  line  of  demarkation 
l)etwe(>n  his  prt'vious  and  present  status 
and  views.  In  other  words,  it  is  generally 
<>asy  to  determine  almost  the  exact  time 
when  the  j)ropagandist  became  so  deeply 
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Who 

Discovered  JitCOJlO  ? 

'An  Efficiency  Kngineer  discovered  Ricoro,''  said  the 
manufacturer.  "He  had  just  demonstrated  how  I  could 
increase  our  output  and  decrease  our  operating  expense 
when  I  offered  him  one  of  m}^  'customers'  cigars. 

'  'Try  one  of  mine  instead,'  he  laughed,  'Maybe  I  can 
also  increase  your  smoking  enjoyment  at  less  expense. ' 

'I  bit  off  the  end,  lighted  up  and  puffed  it.  'Well,'  I 
said,  'What's  the  answer?  This  is  as  good  as  the  cigar 
I  smoke,  and  probably  costs  as  much.' 


((  I 


That's  /la//  the  answer,'  he  replied,  'It's  as  good  as 
your  cigar — but  it  costs  only  8c.  It's  a  Ricoro,  the 
Corona  si/e — wi ported  duty  free  from  Porto  Rico.' 

'As   an    Efficiency   Engineer   you   are   sure  some  cigar 
expef^t^'  I  remarked." 

Sooner  or  later  you  7/  discover — 


Because  you  can  afford  ISc  or  2Sc  cigars  is  no  reason  for  smoking  them  if  a 
7c  or  8c  Ricoro  will  prove  as  enjoyable.  A  trial  is  the  only  test  that  tells. 
Discover  Rtcoro  today.  You'll  find  out  why  we  call  it  the  "self-made"  cigar 
and  why  millions  of  Ricoros  were  sold  the  first  year  they  were  on  the  market. 


War  Savinfgs  Stamps 

sold  in  all 
I'jiiUd  Cigar  Stores 


Ricoro  is  made  in  a  dozen  sizes  and  shapes,  from  6c  to  2-for-25c 
—simply  the  question  of  size.      The  quality  is  the  same  in  all. 


Saratoga  Size 

7c 
Box  of  50 — $3.50 


Corona  Size 

8c 

Box  of  50 — $4.00 


Imported  from  Porto  Rico 


iCIGARS 


Sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores— "Thank  You" 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1200  Stores  Operated  in  Over  500  Cities.     General  Offices.   New  York 
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Shoes 


are  vastly  more'than  the 
creation  of  a  style  designer 

They  exemplify  an  expert  craftsmanship  that  utilizing;  only 
the  finest  materials,  and  assembling  these  with  an  infinite  patience 
produces  a  work  wonderfully  exquisite  in  detail  and  substantial 
in  construction. 

To  touch  a  Nettleton  Shoe  is  to  realize  that  here  is  a  rare 
quality  of  leather.  \o  slip  your  hand  within  is  to  feel  a  smooth- 
ness, a  modeling,  a  moulding  that  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  vmcommon. 

As  when  you  handle  a  tine  fabric  or  a  rich  porcelain  of  unus- 
ual quality,  so,  instinctively  you  know  that  this  shoe  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  comfort,  that  it  is  impregnated  with  durability,  that 
the  grace  and  beauty  so  wonderfully  wrout;ht  will  endure. 

There  is  a  Nettleton  dealer  in  every  city  where  Nettleton 
shoes  can  be  purchaseil  at  prices  ranging  from  $10.00  the  pair  up. 

ihe  Oxford  pictured  al)0\e  is  our  Ardsley.  Nmnl)er  061  in  tan;  071  in  black. 

(/.   .v.    Army   Officers  haw  set  the  seal  of   their  of>- 
proviil  on  Nettleton  Milltory  h'ootweiir  Extraordinory. 

A.  E.  NETTLETON  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I, arrest  Maniifact\irers  in  .\meru"i  of  Men's  j-ine  Slioes  l'.\iliisivel\ . 


inlcrcstod  in  the  peace  or  other  pro- 
German  agitation.  After  having  gained 
the  needed  information,  the  citizen  should 
h>se  not  a  moment  in  reporting  all  the  fact« 
in  his  i)ossession  to  the  i)roi)er  authorities. 

"The  second  type  of  German  agent 
or  spy  is  what  I  call  the  informant.  He 
is  a  real  spy.  I  am  sorr^■  to  say  that  I 
think  there  are  a  good  manj'  of  this  type 
still  at  large  in  the  country.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the 
war  there  was  some  one  whose  duty  it  was 
to  direct  the  compilation  of  accurate 
statistics  with  reference  to  everjthing  in 
the  United  States  essential  to  our  national 
defense.  The  German  statisticians,  if  we 
may  dignify  them  with  that  title,  gathered 
statistics  regarding  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, the  character  of  i)roduction,  and  the 
extent  of  output,  the  conditions  in  the 
great  industrial  centers  and  the  mining 
regions,  our  financial  condition,  foodstuffs, 
agriculture — in  fact,  full  data  regarding 
every  trade  and  industry  whose  operation 
and  output  were  vital  to  the  proper  di-- 
feuse  of  the  United  States  and  the  fur- 
th(>rance  of  our  preparedness  program. 

"Naturally,  the  most  important  an<l 
the  most  desirable  goal  of  these  inform- 
ants at  this  time  is  to  gain  access  into 
the  ranks  of  the  naval  and  military  forces 
of  the  nation.  I  think  I  may  add,  with- 
out doing  anj-  harm,  that  within  the  last 
week  the  Army  Intelligence  Service  ha*; 
brought  to  the  atte^ntion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Bureau  of  Investigation 
the  case  of  two  German  enemy  aliens  in 
business  in  this  city  and  operating  near — 
almost  at  the  edge — of  a  nunjber  of  the 
most  important  military  camps  in  the 
East.  We  are  in^"estigating  in  order  to 
d(>termine  the  true  status  of  these  two 
subjects  of  the  Kaiser. 

"Now  for  the  third  kind  of  trouble- 
maker, the  disloyal  labor  agitators.  Before 
we  entered  the  war  they  sought  to  inter- 
ject themselves  into  the  local  organiza- 
tions of  labor -unions  of  the  American 
J'ederation.  But  the  watchfulness  of  the 
president  of  the  Federation,  Mr.  Gompers. 
and  of  his  j)atri()tic  subordinates,  backed  as 
they  were  by  the  great  mass  of  American 
union-labor  men,  has  to  a  great  e.xtent 
rendered  futile  the  acti\ities  of  the  Teuton 
agents.  Failing  in  their  drive  against 
union  labor,  the  German  agents  tackled 
th(>  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 
Therein  we  hav(>  another  story." 

In  connection  with  I'Uemy  agents  within 
the  ranks  of  the  1.  W.  W..  who.  he  dt'clares. 
are  but  poorly  concealed,  the  Govern- 
ment's spy  -  catcluT  related  this  story. 
which  he  said  had  never  been  told  before: 

"Last  winter  th(>  Department  of  .Justice 
Biireau  in  Cleveland  a.^certained  that  a 
delinite  plot  which  involved  th»>  complete 
tie-up  of  all  trattic  on  the  Great  Lakes,  in 
order  to  cut  olT  the  great  ore  district  of 
l^pjier  Mi<'iiigan  and  the  smelting  cenU^rs 
of  the  rittsl)urg.  Voungstown,  and  the 
Mahoning  Valley  districts,  and  in  this  way 
(U'tnorali/.e  the  produetit)!!  of  arms  and 
munitions,  had  bt>(>n  worked  out  and  was 
being  put  into  operation.  It  is  safe  to  «iy 
that  7.")  per  c(<nt.  of  the  iron  ore  of  the 
United  States  is  relint-d  in  the  districts 
I  hav(>  luuned.  With  this  fact  in  mind  you 
can  imagine  th(>  magnitude  of  the  disaster 
that  would  have  followed  if  the  German 
plotjiiad  suec(<«'ded.  Its  success  would  have 
meant  practically  th(>  eompIet»«  internip- 
tion.  i)(>rhaps  for  a  long  period,  of  o<m" 
great  ste(>l  industry. 

"We  found  out  that  the  I.  W.  W.  had 
l)lanted  two  or  more  organizers  on  every 
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(boat  ou  the  (Ircat    Lakes.     Thoy  sought 
to  organize  the  crews  as  members  of  what 
;  they  called  the  Mariue  Transport  Workers' 
I  Union,  the  hea(l<iiiarters  of  whieh  was  in 
Cleveland.    The  Department  of  Justice,  in 
ijrder  to  combat  the  plot,  i)laeed  its  own 
,  confidential  agents  in  the  1.  W.  \V.  organ- 
f  ization.     Somi'  of  our  m(>n   were  elected 
!  to    the    most    important    offices    in    the 
organization,    with    the    result    that    the 
Department   of   Justic(>   was   able   to   an- 
ticipate ever}'  move  contemplated  bj'  the 
conspirators.       Within     sixty     daj's     the 
Marine  Transport  Work(>rs'  Union  ceased 
to  exist  so  far  as  Cleveland  was  concerned. 
It  then  transferr(>d  itself  to  Buflfalo.    Then 
it  was  run  out  of  that  city,   and  finally 
landed   in   Niagara    Falls,    where   it   died. 
Its  span  of  life  was  just  ninety  days. 

"This  incident  of  the  Marino  Trans- 
port Workers'  Union  shows  the  (Jerman 
labor  spy  at  his  worst.  Of  course,  the 
spj-  is  still  at  work,  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  he  will  go  to  any  length  to  carry, 
out  the  instructions  of  his  masters.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  sabotage  practised  in 
\  arious  parts  of  the  country,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  destroj^  crops,  and  other 
outrages  attempted,  but  so  far  the  scbre 
is  all  in  favor  of  the  United  States." 


IF  YOUR  JOB  IS  "LADVLIKE  •  WATCH 
OUT  FOR  MRS.  RICHARDS 


\/"OUN'0  men  with  ladylike  jobs  better 


1 


watch  out  or  Mrs.  Richards  will  get 


'era,  for  she  means  that  everj'  bit  of  man- 
power that  can  be  relieved  by  women 
for  war-work  shall  be  made  aAailable,  and 
she  is  a  rather  determined  sort  of  person. 
She  is  the  head  of  the  new  women's  di\ision 
of  the  National  Department  of  Labor  in 
Washington,  and  she  says  she  would  like 
to  see  every  man  put  into  a  man's  job 
instead  of  wasting  his  time  at  some  work 
that  coidd  be  as  well  done  by  a  woman. 
She  believes  that  ship-building,  or  other 
essential  war-work,  is  better  suited  to  a 
man  than  standing  behind  the  ribbon- 
counter  or  mixing  ice-cn-am  sundaes. 

"We  need  men  on  the  farms,  in  the  ship- 
yards, and  in  the  munition-plants,"  she 
says  in  an  interview  in  the;  Philadelphia 
Public  Lcd'jcr,  "and,  more  important  than 
all,  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  flying- 
corps,  and  the  merchant  marine.  Let's 
put  all  the  men  to  work  in  the  big  essential 
jobs  for  which  they  are  fitted  by  their 
strength,  and  let  the  women  of  the  nation 
keep  the  wheels  of  industry  going  in  those 
fields  of  activity  for  whieh  they  certainly 
are  qualified  in  everj'  way." 

Mrs.  Richards  has  had  an  acti\e 
career  altho  stiU  a  young  woman.  She 
was  Hilda  Miihlhauser,  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  Cleveland  manufacturer,  until  she 
married  Prof.  Charles  Russell  Richards, 
director  of  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York 
(Mt}'.  The  Fuhlic  Led'jer  says  of  her  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  i^abor: 

Soon  after  the  United  States  plunged 
into  the  world-war  it  was  seen  that  the 
withdrawal  of  men  from  industry  for  war- 
service  would  create  great  gaps  in  the 
industrial  ranks  that  would  have  to  be 
tilled  by  women  just  as  they  had  to  be 
tilled  in  the  European  nations.  Secretary 
William  B.  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of 


A  Vacation  Means  Health,  Efficiency,  Success 
COME  TO  THE 

Pacific  Northwest 

Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Columbia 

FOR  YOUR  SUMMER  VACATION 

And  make  yxnirself  fifc  physically  and  mentally  to  help 
win  the  war.  The  4«fig^tfully  cool,  sunny,  bracing 
climate  in  the  midst  "of  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  the 
WORLD'S  GREATEST  OUT*OF. DOORS,  is  the 
finest  on  the  coaturi«nt. 


^  ouR._ '^:^ 

INTtRNATIOfiAL  I" 

plaVgroumId  I 

y(  r     '" 

•2 '  Nx^      rOiuretA 
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Your  favoiite  recreation  awSPPHQil|^cht- 
ing.  Mountain  climbini^.Golfing  on  Wty  Ever- 
green courses,  Fi.shing  in  a  thousand  streams, 
rivers  aM  lakes,  and  Motoring  on  15.000  miles 
of  sceaByLghvvays. 


Come 


and  Learn  something  of  the 
Big  Things  we  are  doing  in  build- 
ing  ships,  making  aeroplanes  and 
raising  food  to  win  the  war. 

Write  for  free  iilufitrated  booklet  to  any  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Board  of  Trade,  or  Commercial  Club  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  or  the  Tourist  Department,  Par- 
liament Buildings,  Victoria,  B.  C;  Capitol  Buildings, 
Salem,  Oregon,  or  Olympia,  Wash.,  or  the  Office  of 
the  Executive  Secretary,  Herbert  Cuthbert,  Pacific 
Northwest  Tourist  Association, 

1017-1018  L.  C.  Smith  Building.  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Make  Your  Hair 
Look  Its  Best 


Proper  Shampooing  is  what  makes 
your  hair  beautiful.  It  brings  out  all  the 
real  life,  lustre,  natural  wave  and  color, 
and  makes  it  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

Your  hair  simply  needs  frequent  and 
regular  washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  but 
it  cannot  stand  the  harsh  efTect  of  ordi- 
nary soap.  The  free  alkali,  in  ordinary 
soaps,  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the 
hair  brittle  and  ruins  it.  This  is  why 
discriminating  people  use 

NA/AXKINS 

MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT  OIL 

IHlAMroOIlM© 

This  clear,  pure,  and  entirely  greaseless 
product,  cannot  possibly  injure,  and  does 
not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle, 
no  matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  cleanse 
the  hair  and  scalp  thoroughly.  Simply 
moisten  the  hair  with  water  and  rub  it  in. 
It  makes  an  abundance  of  rich,  creamy 
lather,  which  rinses  out  easily,  removing 
every  particle  of  dust,  dirt,  dandruff  and 
excess  oil.  The  hair  dries  quickly  and 
evenly,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
much  thicker  and  heavier  than  it  is.  It 
leaves  the  scalp  soft  and  the  hair  fine  and 
silky,  bright,  fresh-looking  and  fluffy, 
wavy  and  easy  to  manage. 

You  can  get  AIULSIFIED  COCOA- 
NUT  OIL  at  any  drug  store,  and  a  50 
cent  bottle  should  last  for  months. 


MULSIHED 

^coANUT  oai 

|f.?*^MPOO  f  OR  THE  MA'iJ 


l(   Miur  flrtiiii«l  il.>r<  mil  h«vr  il.  an  iiiiiiiii.il   li.iiik-  will 
^>^■  inailrd   illtrcl   iiiKin  ><Tri|il  ol  ihr  pruf. 

Splendid  for   Children. 
THE  R.  L  WATKINS  CO..  CleveU,.d.  Ohio. 


Labor,  was  quick  to  sense  the  situation 
and  arranged  for  the  organization  of  the 
women's  division. 

Out  of  all  the  leaders  of  working  women 
in  the  fountry  Mrs.  Hiehards  was  chosen 
for  the  place,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  she  has  preeminent  qualifications 
that  fitted  her  for  the  position.  It  was 
she  who  headed  the  fii'st  municipal  employ- 
ment bureau  in  America.  That  was  in 
Cleveland,  O.  The  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
Cleveland  wool-manufacturer,  Miss  ]Miihl- 
hauser  had  from  girlhood  made  a  study 
of  the  working  conditions  of  women.  In 
order  to  get  first-hand  information  on  her 
subject  in  the  most  authentic  manner,  she 
went  into  factories  and  learned  by  actual 
experience.  She  was  a.ssociate  head-worker 
of  a  Cleveland  settlement,  and  for  eight 
years  lived  in  an  industrial  neighborhood, 
where  she  came  in  daily  contact  with 
women  in  industry-. 

After  organizing  the  municipal  emplo\- 
ment  bureau  in  Cleveland,  5liss  Miihl- 
hauser  set  up  a  comprehensi\  e  organiza- 
tion in  which  were  merged  aU  the  industrial 
organizations  of  the  city  —  everything 
from  a  housemaid  to  a  private  secretary'. 
Through  the  employment  of  a  staff  of 
secretaries  and  investigators  she  was 
enabled  to  keep  track  of  women  in  employ- 
ment in  the  cit\  of  Cleveland.  Places 
were  found  for  10,0(X)  women  in  one  year. 
A  practical  and  accurate  history  of  each 
case  was  on  file.  When  an  employer 
wanted  a  woman  for  a  i)osition  the  bureau 
knew  the  history  of  each  applicant  and  was 
able  to  fill  the  oi)ening  on  a  moment's 
notice  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  good  work  soon  became  known 
outside  of  Cle\eland.  The  city  of  jSIin- 
neapolis  was  the  first  outside  citj-  to 
call  for  the  services  of  ^Miss  Miihlhauser. 
To  that  city  she  went  in  response  to  a  call 
and  assisted  in  organizing  the  employment 
bureaus  in  ISIinnesota,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ci\ic  and  Commerce  Association. 

It  is  this  work,  upon  a  nation-wide 
scale,  that  now  is  being  done  by  the  new 
women's  division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor — organizing  the  working  women  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  so  that  a\  hen  their 
ser\ices  are  required  the  authorities  in 
Washington  may  know  just  where  to  get 
tlie  wonu>n  and  for  what  work  they  are 
qualified. 

Here  is  the  storv'  of  how  Miss  Miihl- 
hauser, as  she  then  was,  became  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Labor:  Newton 
D.  Baker,  now  Secretary  of  War,  when 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  being  familiar  with 
the  work  of  Miss  Miihlhauser,  sent  her  to 
San  Franci.sco  in  101")  as  a  delegate  to  an 
uneinplo.Mnent  conference.  Secretary  of 
Labor  William  B.  Wilson  was  present  and 
hcanl  Miss  Miihlhauser  tell  of  her  work  in 
Ch'\  eland.  He  was  so  much  imi)rest  that 
upon  his  return  to  Washington  he  sent  for 
her  for  a(l\  icf,  and  as  a  result  she  became 
tilt'  (■mi)loyment  exprrt  of  the  Department. 
In  defining  the  functions  of  the  new 
Bureau,  Mrs.  Richards  said  to  a  reprcscnta- 
ti\('  of  The  I'lihlic  J.(ti<i(r: 

"Let  it  be  understood  that  wc  are  not  at 
the  present  time  engaged  in  putting  women 
to  work  to  lower  standards  of  men.  Our 
first  aim  is  to  discover  the  ne<>ds  of  the 
Oo\  eminent  and  then  to  fill  up  the  in- 
<lustrial  ranks  as  n-ciuired.  Our  purpose 
IS  to  make  a  careful  and  com|)h't*'  survey 
of  the  labor  situation  throughout  the 
I'liited  States   witli  respect    to   the  number 


of  women  available  and  place  them  wher* 
they  are  needed  for  war- work.  This  will 
be  a  central  office  of  all  Federal  enplov- 
ment  bureaus  devoted  to  women's  work. 
There  are  at  present  twelve  branches, 
located  in  the  States  of  California! 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  lUinois,  Indiana! 
Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Later  on  more 
agencies  will  probably  be  organized  as  the 
needs  of  the  situation  develop. 

"What  the  women  are  doing  abroad  is 
only  too  well  knowh.  It  is  estimated  that 
80  per  cent,  of  all  the  munitions  made  in 
Great  Britain  are  manufactured  by  women 
workers.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
ap])roximately  1,2.^0,000  women  have  bt>en 
drawn  into  the  various  occupations  held 
only  b\-  men  before  the  war.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  37  per  cent,  over  the 
number  of  Englishwomen  in  industrj-  in 
July,  1914.  One  munition-factory  alone 
employs  40,000  women.  You  have  only 
to  remember  that  7,000,000  men  of  Great 
Britain  have  gone  into  the  fighting  service 
to  realize  the  tremendous  draft  on  female 
labor  necessary  to  keep  things  going. 

"The  time  may  come  when  our  women 
w'ill  have  to  assist  e\en  to  the  business  of 
building  ships.  That  does  not  seem 
necessary  here  at  the  present  time.  How- 
ever, our  function  will  be  to  canvass  the 
country,  find  the  number  of  working  wo- 
men available,  find  the  capacities  for  which 
they  are  qualified,  and  then  be  readr  to 
have  them  step  in  when  the  Government 
calls  for  them.  Women  are  walking  into 
many  new  avenues  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional life  not  heretofore  occupied  by 
them." 

Altho  women  workers  soon  began  the 
work  of  self-protection,  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  them  are  organized,  but,  says 
Mrs.  Richards: 

"We  must  protect  our  women  from  ex- 
ploitation, and,  remembering  the  expe- 
riences in  England,  where  overwork  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  proved  harmful  to 
the  health  of  the  worker  and  did  not  in- 
crease producti()ii.  we  must  limit  the  hours 
of  work  and  provide  decent  working  condi- 
tions. The  woman  who  does  the  same 
work  as  a  man  ought  to  receive  the  .same 
pay.  Safety  devices  should  Im^  installed, 
so  that  the  danger  of  accidents  is  mini- 
mized and  added  machinery  installed  to 
eliminate  heavy  lifting  and  work  which 
would  otherwise  be  too  great  a  strain. 
As  the  United  States  gives  its  resources 
and  its  men  to  help  win  this  struggle  for 
democracy,  the  women  of  the  nation  will 
take  their  places  with  a  patriotic  spirit 
unexcelle<l,  and  h>nd  their  energies  in  every 
phase  of  endeavor  to  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  the  war. 

"Very  many  men  now  going  away  to  war 
will  not  come  back  at  all.  Many  othen> 
will  come  back  maimed  and  incapaci- 
tat(>d  for  tht>ir  fornu>r  vocations.  The 
result  will  be  a  disturbance  in  the  «>conomic 
and  labor  situation  that  will  be  relieved  here 
just  as  abroad.  This  is  a  new  problem, 
for  women  are  coming  into  industry  a.s 
never  before  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 
A  great  many  of  them  will  turn  over  their 
l)laces  to  the  returning  soldiers  again, 
l)ut  many  more  will  remain  at  their  |.K)st8 
of  industry;  how  many  can  not  be  judg(*d 
until  the  times  comes.  These  things  will 
all  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  their  turn. 
I  Our  i)robleni  now  is  to  get  out  the  full 
labor  strength  of  the  country  and  to  pre- 
i  pan^  the  women  of  America  for  any  emer- 
;   gency   that   may  arise.     That  is  our  par- 
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Adhesive 

Plaster  Tape 


In  mending 
torn  clothing 
apply  Adhesive 
underneath 


The  Universal  Mender 


It  WiU  Serve  You 

In  a  Thousand  Ways 


M 


ILLIONS  of  people  use  B  &  B  Adhesive 
Plaster  Tape  almost  daily.  Every  home 
has  countless  uses  for  it. 


It  is  a  strong  tape,  so  it  holds.  It  is  rubber- 
coated  and  thus  practically  waterproof.  It 
sticks  without  wetting  to  any- 
thing that's  dry.  And  it  stays 
stuck. 

Applied  to  rubber  or  metal 
it  stops  leaks.  One  great  use 
is  in  mending  leaky  lawn  hose. 
Applied  to  wood  or  other 
things  it  repairs  almost  ony 
break. 

Even  tires  and  tubes  can  be 
temporarily  mended  by  it. 

On  golf  clubs  and  tennis 
rackets  it  makes  an  ideal  grip. 
And  it  clings  like  glued-on 
canvas. 


Applied  to  hands  or  heels  it  prevents  blisters 
or  chafing.  It  seals  fruit  jars — insulates  electric 
wires.  Millions  of  yards  a  year  are  used  by 
folks  who  know  it. 

This  is  the  same  adhesive  tape  that 
surgeons  use  to  hold 
splints,  for  attaching  band- 
ages and  for  supporting 
sprains./ 


Double-Sure  Products 

This  firm  has  a  world-wide  farne 
for  the  B&B  Double-Sure  products. 
These  include: 

B  &  B  Absorbent  Cotton 
B&B  Bandages  and  Gauze 
B&B  Fumigators 
B&B  First  Aid  Outfits 

All  made  under  ideal  conditions. 
For  safety's  sake,  ask  for  B&B. 


Get  a  spool  today.  You 
will  wonder  how  you  ever 
got  along  without  it.  For 
economy's  sake  get  a  5-yard 
spool. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 

We  have  a  book  which 
pictures  many  uses  —  full 
of  good  suggestions.  Write 
and  we'll  send  it  to  you 
free. 


BAUER    &    BLACK,   Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,   etc.,    Chicago    and    New   York 
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ril    Tell   You  Why  They've  Made  Good 

By  the  Man  in  the  Pullman 


"You  ask  me  how  Timken-Detroit 
gained  their  reputation  for  building  motor- 
car axles?     I'll  tell  you. 

"Things  like  that  don't  happen,  there's 
always  a  reason. 

"I  have  one  of  the  reasons  under  the 
front  end  of  my  car  and  there's  another 
under  the  rear  end. 

"But  it  isn't  simply  because  they  make 
good  axles — it's  because  they're  specialists 
— men  who  have  put  all  their  energies  and 
resources  into  Just  that  one  thing  for 
sixteen  years. 

"You  can  depend  on  it  they /enow  their 
Job.  They  aren't  satisfied  with  just  'good 
enough'  axles,  but  only  with  the  verj' besf 
axles  that  every  bit  of  their  engineenng 
knowledge,  manufacturing  ability,  and 
financial  strength  of  sixteen  years  can 
produce." 

This  man  expresses  what  we  believe  a 
great  many  car  owners  have  come  to  know 
about  Timken-Detroit — that  it  is  an  organ- 
ization of  en^/neeryn^  speciaZ/sfs  with  one 
single  great  idea  in  mind  and  sixteen 
years  of  experience  behind  that  idea. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  in  more 
detail  what  that  last  statement  means. 

First — Timken-Detroit  is  the  oldest  or- 
ganization in  this  country  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  building  front  and  rear  axles 
for  motor  vehicles,  with  the,  advantage  of 
specialized  knowledge  of  haulage  problems 
since  the  day  of  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

Second — Timken-Detroit  is  the  largest 
exclusive  axle-building  institution  covering 
the  whole  range  of  motor-car  axles — 
front  and  rear,  for  both  passenger  cars  and 
trucks. 

Third — Timken-Detroit  means  axles 
that  are  always  up-to-date — axles  embody- 
ing new  developments  that  have  been 
thought  out,  worked  out,  tested  out  and 
built,  before  the  popular  demand  for  them 
came,  instead  of  long  afterward. 

Fourth— The  Timken-Detroit  Axle 
Company  has  always  had  and  still  retains 
the  confidence  of  the  car-builders  who  are 
firmly  established,  making  the  reliable, 
worthwhile  passenger  cars  and  motor- 
trucks. Read  their  names  in  booklet  D-4, 
"The  Companies  Timken  Keeps."  It  will 
be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  request  to 


Y 


THE 

TJMKEN-DETROIT    AXLE    COMPANY 

Detroit,   Michigan 


Oldest  and  lar/lest  builder   of   front  and  rear  ail«a  («r 
both  passenger  cars  and  ntot or- trucks. 


TIMKEN-DETROIT 

AXLES 
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ticular  work  and   to  it   we   will  g\\v  our 
best  att4'ntion." 

Mrs.  Kichardri  has  Ix'tn  ideutifu-d  with 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  women  and  children  in  in- 
dustry and  was  jwtive  in  Xew  York  State 
in  the  interests  of  the  juvenile-placement 
l>ill.     Says  the  writer  in  The  Public  Ledger: 

It  was  in  Cle\eland  that  she  married 
Prof.  Charhs  Itussell  Richards,  director 
«)f  Cooper  Union,  Xew  York  City.  At  the 
time  of  her  marriatjt-  she  resigned  her  place 
with  the  Department  of  Labor.  Then 
along  came  the  war  and  the  call  to  service 
from  Secretary  Wilson.  Puttinji:  aside  the 
desire  to  li\e  quieth-  in  her  new-found 
domestic  circle,  Mrs.  Richards  answered 
"the  patriotic  call"  and  has  thrown  herself 
into  the  new  position  with  enert?y  and  en- 
thusiasm. She  is  the  first  wotuan  to  be 
appointed  in  the  country  as  chief  of  the 
women's  division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

THOUSANDS  OF  (LEHMAN  DESERTERS 
HAVE  FLED  TO  HOLLAND 


AT  Bergen-aan-Zee,  which,  be  it  known, 
is  a  small  watering-place  in  Holland, 
there  is  a  camj)  for  German  deserters, 
where  those  who  havi'  fled  from  the  armies 
of  the  Kaiser,  and  Avho  have  l)een  imable 
to  obtain  employment,  have  been  corralled 
by  the  Dutch.  .Vltogether,  counting  those 
who  are  able  to  maintain  themselves,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  now  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch  mon-  than  20,000 
Germans,  cowed  in  spirit  by  the  merciless 
discipline  of  their  armies.  Henry  Suydam, 
a  staff  correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn 
E'tgle,  recently  visited  the  camp,  and  he 
writes: 

There  is  no  outward  distinc^tion  in  this 
camp  from  any  of  the  various  j)rison- 
camps  scattered  around  Euro])e,  or,  indeed, 
from  the  miscellaneous  camps  in  Holland 
itself,  for  Holland  is  dotted  with  conc«'n- 
tration -depots  for  Belgian  refugees,  for 
Dutch  unemployed,  for  British  and  Ger- 
man interned  trooi)s,  and  for  exchanged 
prisoners. 

I  wi'ut  to  the  deserters'  camp  at  Bergen- 
aan-Zee  on  a  de|)ressing  day — one  of  those 
periods  of  rain  and  mist  that  makes  these 
towns  on  the  Dutch  coast  seem  like  mere 
islands  in  the  North  ■Hea.  You  chug 
through  the  Dutch  swamps  to  the  north  of 
-\lkmaar  in  a  steam-tram,  and  the  screech- 
ing of  the  miniature  locomotiv«>  is  the  one 
sound  that  breaks  the  insistent  Dutch 
silence. 

This  is  very  quaint  and  charming,  like 
so  many  things  in  Holland,  up  to  a  point — 
and  that  point  is  the  camp.  The  deserter 
is  a  new  i)henomenon,  at  least  in  my  own 
experience  in  matters  of  war.  1  think  I 
must  have  expect»>d  to  see  a  group  of  minor 
prophets  in  a  Dutch  wilderness.  It  was, 
at  any  rate,  a  shock  to  catch  sight  of  men 
strolling  around  behind  the  barbed  wire 
in  ragged  ci\ilian  clothes  or  torn  uniforms, 
looking  the  same  as  German  prisoners 
behind  the  British  lines  in  France.  Their 
appearance,  however,  was  a  mere  item; 
it  was  the  atmosphere  of  the  camp  that 
counted,  an  atmosphere  such  as  I  have 
never  met  anywhere  during  my  three 
years'  contact  with  so  many  primitive 
aspects  of  the  war — an  atmosphere  that  I 
c;\n    compare    with    only    one    thing,    the 


curious  depression — disintt>gi'ation,  almost 
— spread  abroad  in  Petrograd  by  the 
Russian  exiles  who  came  tramping  back 
from  Siberia  in  March.  1017. 

The  first  G«Tman  that  1  inter^'iewed  was 
the  camj)  cook,  who  was  a  German  sailor 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  sturdy 
physique  and  quick  mentality.  He  shouted 
"  Achluny!"  in  regular  drill-ground  fashion 
when  I  entered  the  kit<-hen,  and  the  three 
spoons  of  his  thr»K'  assistants  clattered  to 
the  floor.  They  clicked  their  wooden  clogs 
together  at  the  heel,  and  that  ineffabh', 
beaming  expression  of  dog-like  devotion 
assumed  by  a  German  soldier  when  ad- 
dressing a  superior  came  across  their  faces. 
German  disci j)line  is  taught  to  stick;  its 
■very  stifi"ness  becomes  automatic,  like 
shaking  hands  or  raising  one's  hat. 

Xow  this  cook  was  a  good  tyi)e  of  man. 
by  no  means  a  coward,  and  with  an  evident 
desire  to  express  himself.  He  answert>d 
"Ja  %vohI!"  with  fierce  enthusiasm,  when  1 
asked  him  whether  he  was  a  deserter,  and 
he  bellowed  "Ja  u'ohl!"  again  when  I 
asked  him  whether  he  had  been  at  the 
front,  but  beyond  that  he  was  non-com- 
mittal. When  1  asked  Avhy  he  had  deserted, 
and  what  he  thought  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, a  look  of  fear  came  into  his  eyes. 
he  stuttered  and  apologized,  and  wound  uj) 
l)y  admitting  that  it  was  "not  safe  to 
di.scuss  these  things." 

He  had  been  in  the  galley  of  the  German 
battle-ship  Frauenlob  during  some  of  the 
earlier  naval  actions.  Just  before  the 
Jutland  engagement  he  had  been  sent 
down  to  Zeebrugge,  where  he  cooked  for 
submarine  crews,  for  whom  he  cherished 
great  admiration.  Their  appetites,  he 
said,  were  monstrous.  He  had  never  seen 
men  eat  such  quantities  with  such  speed, 
such  devouring  eagerness. 

One  day,  being  satiated  with  German 
war,  he  walked  up  the  Belgian  coast  to 
Knocke,  went  into  hiding  for  some  time, 
and  then,  by  an  elaborate  process,  crawled 
under  the  wire  entanglements  along  the 
frontier,  escaped  the  sentries,  and  arrived 
on  Dutch  territory. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  "will 
eventually  land  in  Hoboken,  for  he  says 
that  he  should  like  to  see  his  mother  and 
his  sweetheart  after  the  war,  but  if  Ger- 
many refuses  to  grant  an  amnesty  he  Avill 
go  to  America. 

Outside,  a  young  Bavarian  was  pacing 
up  and  down  in  the  rain.  The  EngJe 
correspondent  approached  him  and  asked 
suddenly : 

"Do  you  think  the  German  Government 
will  ever  pardon  deserters?" 

He  regardi'd  me  in  a  determined  waj-, 
as  if  he  had  ])een  thinking  about  just  that 
point.  Then  he  said,  as  one  who  states 
an  axiom:  "If  Germany  wins,  there  will 
be  no  pardons." 

"Yes,  we  know  that,"  I  said.  "Biit 
do  you  think  the  Germans  have  a  chance 
to  win?" 

The  man  gritted  his  teeth  and  said  grindy : 
"That  is  by  no  means  impossible." 

Then  he  went  off  again,  squdging 
about  in  the  mud,  as  if  the  prospect 
angered  him  in  a  personal  way,  as  it  well 
might.  But  he  would  say  nothing.  The 
German  Government,  it  seems,  sends  out 
spies  as  deserters  and  "plants"  them 
in  various  camps  to  acquire  signs  of 
revolutionary  gossip. 

These  men  are  disowned  by  the  German 
Government,  of  course.  They  are  men 
without  a  countn,-.  and  that,  intrinsically. 


The 


TbmW^e 


—the  Story  of  a 
New  Jacket  that  gives 
warmth  without  bulk 

HAVE  you  seen  the  new  Tom 
Wye?    You'll  want  one  as 
soon  as  you  see  it. 

Men  everywhere  are  wearing  it 
for  motoring,  for  sports  and  for 
general  business  purposes.  Busi- 
ness men  wear  it  under  their  coats 
and  find  that  it  gives  warmth  with- 
out bulk.  Traveling  men  like  it 
because  it  folds  into  small  space 
and  comes  out  without  a  wrinkle. 
It  is  tailored  from  finely  knitted 
cloth  and  can  be  worn  in  count- 
less places  where  you  would 
not  wear  a  sweater. 

Knitted  by  the  Tom  Wye 
stitch 

This  stitch  gives  the  fabric 
its  special  close,  firm  texture. 
Yet  the  fabric  is  so  elastic 
that  it  will  spring  back  into 
shape  if  stretciied. 

The  yarn  used  in  the  Tom 
Wye  is  pure,  double-combed 
Australian  worsted  wool,  the  only 
wool  that  will  stand  hard  wear 
and  hold  its  elasticity. 

The  jacket  is  carefully  tailored. 
Shoulder  seams  stay  in  place;  but- 
tonholes will  not  stretch;  front  lies 
flat;  no  bulging  under  the  arms. 
Made  in  10  colors;  sizes  34  to 
46.  Prices  $1230  with  sleeves, 
$11.00  without  sleeves. 

The   Tom  Wye  is  carried  in 
fine  stores.      Or  address 

BARNES  ^%^^¥.Sn  NEW  YORK 

DOUGLASS    BARNES   ~Prii/</rnt 

003  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  31 T  STREEf 

MANUFACTUR.EO    BY 

WYE  KNITTING  MILLS 

WINCHENDON   MASSACHUSETTS 


This  rfiinforrcd  shoulder 
Kcam  on  und4:r  sidr  prevents 
thr    skonlder  froui    nagging 


.^'ot^  the  eloAe.  compart 
Tom  Wye  stitch  .heiow] 
comjtared  with  the  ordi- 
Jia  ry    tooHc    loop    st  itch 
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The 

Roycroft 

Shop 

EQUIPPED    WITH 
ONLIWON 
HYGIENE 


The  RoyCrofterS,  a  development  of  the  late  | 

Dbert   Hubbard's  ideal,  provide  every  detail  of  equip-  I 

ment    that    makes    for    the    Health    and    Happiness  of  m 

their  guests  and  workers.  J 


This  is  but  one  of  tkeir  beautiful  buildings 
at  East  A  urora,  N.  Y.  Every  one  of  their 
buildings  is  equipped  with — 


©NLIWON   HYGIENE   I 


Nickel-Plated 
Cabinet  $1.00 


*'!:feit*lta»»V.U.SA 


P«cka«  of  ONUWON  Paper 
— reaay  to  insert. 
1000     full     size    theelj.     inter- 
folded      in     an      inconceivably 
(mall  package. 


,       REIilSTERED  U.  P.  PATENT  OFFICE 

ONLIWON  is  the  system  for  your  HOME  because 
it  is  so  Sanitary,  Efficient  and  Economical — because 
it  wiU  add  to  the  attractiveness  df  your  toilet  rooms. 

ONLIWON  HYGIENE  is  the  combination  of  an  inter- 
folded  package  of  sanitary  tissue  sheets  and  a  cabinet  which 
protects  each  sheet  from  dust  and  germs,  serves  just  two 
sheets  at  a  time  and  PREVENTS  WASTE. 
ONLIWON  TOILET  PAPER  is  of  fine  quality  but 
moderate  in  price — made  of  the  highest  grade  material — 
1000  soft,  firm,  full  sized  sheets,  cut  and  folded  by  machines 
in  an  inconceivably  small  package — reaches  you  untouched 
and  uncontaminated. 

ONLIWON  CABINETS  are  so  simple  that  not  a  minute 
is  required  to  insert  the  ONLIWON  package.  They  are 
attractive  and  durable — ^use  cannot  injure  them — no  knobs 
to  turn — nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

They  will  not  mar  your  walls  or  woodwork.  No  new 
holes  to  bore.  You  can  replace  the  old,  unsightly  fixtures 
yourself,  quickly — easily. 

SPECIAL    OFFER    FOR  YOUR  HOME 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  $1.85  and  we  will  send  you,  prebaid,  to  any 
point  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  the  nickel-plated  ONLIWON  Cabinet  and  eight  1000- 
sheet  packages  of  ONLIWON  toilet  paper,  or  sixteen  lO^lO-sheet  packages  and 
the  cabinet  for  $3.20.  The  regular  price  of  the  cabinet  is  $1 .00. 
Your  dealer  will  funish  additional  supplies  of  paper  at  the  regular  price — eight  1000- 
shect  packages  for  $1.35,  or  sixteen  lOOO-slieet  packages  for  $2.70. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO. 

1281  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  ONLIWON  Paper  Towels  and   Towel    Cabinet* 


Russia  Before  and  After  the  War 


All  a«l.'iif.liiiii; 'li-"-  i|ilii.ii..f  tlif  r|,.%r|.,|,iii.-iiH  IIk-wiu  liiis  .■.•lusf.l 
in  tlio  l(M<i»inn  |i,-.|)l('.  Russia  of  Tu-Jay.  Iiy  .Inhii  K<'!.t«'i-  Kihsit. 
explaining  pFM|>lr,  r.ituitiT  an'l  futuio.  I'rotusely  iUustrtitrd:  cloth 
bound,  ti  so;  fry  mail.  $1-62.  FUNK  &  VVAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  New  York. 


Be  a  Better  Salesman 


i»'k'iii 


nil 


Successful  Selling.  Iij  li.  Lliicuri-.K.  "ill  l»-l|>  .\.ni  t..|iiiin  .wur- 
si-lf  !«.  jiiii|[.-  ovi-ry  pii.spivt  liKlit.  nn.l  u-e  tin-  M-lliuK  tai'ticj  best 
ailapted  to  eiu*h  fiiatriiluni  case.     Uy  iiinil.  At  rrntii. 

KINK  A  WA<5NAl.I-'<  Cn.MrANY.   N,«  Y..rk 


Discoveries  That  Vindicate  Ttie  Bible 

AmuziiiK  ari  liroluKii  ill  ili.si  ovi  i  ii-.s  lnvi-  \>rrn  111.1  !<•  i.lurin;  tin-  jlisI  lew  yi-ais  wliiili  are  of  the  iiu)st 
vital  importance  10  evrry  liible  student.  (.)riKinal  inamiscripts  diin  up  ni  KKyi)t  art' lOund  to  answer  con- 
clusively many  of  tlic  irititisms  tliiil  have  hern  leveled  at  the  Hible  ami  deleud  many  of  the  Seriptur.il 
passaRes  which  have  bc.n  constantly  attackcil.  WritinKS  centuries  older  than  any  pu'viously  discovered 
have  Ijeen  unearthed  and  their  priceliss  eonfent.s  translated.  Some  of  tlu-se  K've  strikinK  proof  of  the 
accurate  (xjlitiial  and  Ke>Kraphiral  knowledjje  po.ssessed  by  New  Testament  writers,  and  shatter  many  of 
the  claims  of  destructive  criticism.  The  whole  fascinating  story  of  these  discoveries  is  told  simply  and 
clearly  in  this  important  new  l>ook. 

The  Nei/v  Archeological  Discoveries 

ond  Their  Beorini:  iii>on  llie  Nrw  I  i-it.inient.  llv  ('.iin.liii  M.  Colic-rii.  O.I)..  l.iii.O.  In  .1  vivi.l  anil  faoclnntinR  way, 
the  Author  present',  the  wumli-rhil  iii.iniii«ri|it«  ami  their  »ti>iv  ol  tin-  life  ami  cu^lomiol  I  In-  cailietil  Chriitians.  dr.iw- 
init  the  ino«t  reinnrlcat>lr  p.iralleU  U'tween  the  inoilri  ul  living  of  that  perloil  nnil  of  «iir  own.  Thr  hixik  miu.iinN 
many  KtrlkinK  illiMlralion^  of  the  qculpliire.  arrhilec  turc,  etc.,  which  have  Iwen  lirouuhi  to  liRht.  Tin-.  iriii:iik.ilile 
volume  will  proviilr  I'lmtnrn.  Teai  hi-rs.  Ixrcluier'i.  anil  other  Hihie  »tiiilenln  with  a  rich  stiire  of  valiiahlr  .mil  ni-i  r-.-.,iry 
inateri.tl  am)  will  nlve  to  thi-  uem-r.il  reailrr  inm  li  wiirlhwliilr  rnlerlaininrnt  ami  inform. ilunt. 

A  /iirif  froiifc  hmiilsitmrlv  biyiinil  in  clolh:  frier  $  1  nrl;  fry  mail.  S  lift. 
FUNK  A  VVAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  FOURTH  AVFNIIF,     NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 


is  a  \ery  awkward  position,  in  these  davs 
when  a  passport  is  more  precious  than' a 
bank-aeeount.  There  was  indeed  more 
than  a  touch  of  the  Philip  Nolan  legend 
in  one  of  the  smaller  barracks,  where  1 
found  several  youths  manufacturing  trin- 
kets out  of  odds  and  ends  of  wood  and  tin. 
The  wall  was  pasted  with  photographs 
cut  from  German  illustrated  papers.  The 
German  Emperor  was  conspicuously  absent, 
but  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  glared  on 
one  side,  while  Kerensk-j-  and  Miliukoff 
beamed  on  the  other.  There  were  no 
German  flag,  no  German  inscriptions,  no 
drawings,  but  enough  pictures  of  German 
troops. 

The  procedure  of  the  Government  in  the 
cases  of  these  Germans  is  pecuhar.  The 
\sTiter  says: 

The  man  who  surrenders  himself  to  the 
Dutch  authorities,  either  in  or  out  of  uni- 
form, and  declares  himself  a  deserter,  i5 
required  to  establish  his  status,  as  the 
presumptive  evidence  is  that  he  is  an 
actual  belligerent.  ^lany  airmen,  both 
British  and  German,  have  been  forced  to 
descend  on  Dutch  territory  during  the 
war,  because  of  engine  trouble,  and  these 
men  have  often  put  themselves  miles  from 
their  abandoned  airplane  and  then  given 
themselves  up  as  deserters,  for  the  deserters 
are  allowed  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
if  they  so  elect,  while  the  ordinary  soldier 
who  is  compelled,  for  some  reason,  to 
trespass  on  Dutch  soil  is  interned  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  without  choice. 

Deserters  are  of  two  sorts — men  who 
are  in  actual  military  service,  and  those 
who  wish  to  avoid  it.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  their  treatment,  once  the  Dutch 
Government  undertakes  their  care.  These 
men  have  no  money,  Avork  is  scarce,  and. 
in  any  case,  they  have  no  references  of  good 
behavior  in  a  previous  employment.  As 
such  men,  without  money  or  work,  would 
naturally  be  a  danger  if  allowed  to  roam 
about  Holland  as  vagrants,  they  are  con- 
fined in  the  camp  at  Bergen-aan-Zee.  Their 
names  are  listed  at  the  employment  agen- 
cies, and  thousands  of  them  have  thus  gut 
work  and  been  released  from  confinement. 

The  German  Legation  in  The  Hague 
renounces  these  Germans,  and  the  (rov- 
ernment  takes  no  cognizance  of  them. 
They  receive  no  pay,  naturally,  but  the\ 
have  the  prerogatives,  so  far  as  the  Dutch 
Government  is  concerned,  of  returning  to 
Germany  at  any  time,  altho  what  pun- 
ishmtMit  would  be  meted  out  by  the  German 
military  authorities  is  not  evident. 

With  the  dest^rters  in  a  camp  at  Bergen- 
aan-Zee  is  qiuirtered  a  whole  company  of 
cosmopolitan  rogues,  awaiting  possible  de- 
portation. The  camp  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
penal  colony  for  foreigners  in  Holland, 
altho  the  (u'rman  dt>serters  and  the  com- 
mon \agabonds  do  not  mix.  I  saw  Chinese, 
Bouinauians,  Russians,  Indians,  South- 
AnuTicans,  Poles,  Hungarians — a  dozen 
nationalities.  These  men  are,  however,  of 
no  significance  in  this  connection,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  lower,  quite  distincth, 
the  moral  tone  of  tht<  camp. 

As  evidence  of  the  perfection  of  the 
German  espionage  .system,  it  may  be  said 
that  none  of  these  deserters  has  been  able 
to  communicate  with  his  relatives  in 
Germany.  The  brand  of  outcast  has  l^een 
stamped  uptm  them;  letters  addrest  to 
them  or  sent  by  them  are  stopt.  They 
may  not  come  into  contact  witli  Germans 
at  any  point.  They  have  bt'come  non- 
(lermans,  which  is  something  much  worse, 
in  the  German  mind,  than  mere  Knglish 
or  Americans. 
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HOW  SAPPER  KELLEY.WATER-DIVINER 
SAVED  THE  DAY  AT   GALLIPOLI 


C~*AN  you,  who  drink  wbt^n  you  an* 
-^  thirsty,  and  to  whom  a  half  gallon  of 
liquid  is  just  a  fair  day's  ration  in  hot 
weather,  imagine  the  sufiferings  in  the 
Crallipoli  campaign  of  the  British  forces 
who  fought  on  the  burning  desert  sands  on 
the  scant  allowance  of  a  pint  of  tepid  wat<^r 
a  day?  If  you  can.  then  imagine  even  that 
>upply  cut  off,  and  you  will  understand  the 
importance  of  Sapper  Kelley  and  his  water- 
divining  rod.  A  writer  in  the  London 
(iraphic  says: 

True,  there  were  wells  at  some  of  the 
landing-places,  and  before  th»>  great  heat 
water  could  often  be  procured  in  small 
(juantities  by  scooping  shallow  pans  on 
the  beach,  but,  as  a  rule,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  supply  had  to  be  brought 
from  abroad,  risking  the  uncertainty  of  a 
sea -voyage  and  the  certainty  of  being 
landed  under  shell-fire.  The  average 
ration  was  about  a  pint  and  a  half,  which 
decreased  to  a  pint  when  most  needed, 
that  is,  when  fighting  was  being  earned  on. 

When  you  remember  that  here  at  home 
the  individual  consumption  in  cool  weather 
IS  somewhere  about  three  pints  of  liquid 
per  day,  and  in  hot  weather  something 
nearer  half  a  gallon,  you  will  realize  to 
what  extremes  of  hardships  our  men  Avere 
subjected.  To  add  to  this  came  dust  and 
insects,  which  mingl(>d  with  the  food.  The 
result  was  dysentery  and  sickness,  and  a 
general  sapping  of  the  strength  of  our 
forces. 

The  Turks  had  always  more  water  than 
we.  At  Anzac  they  held  the  wells  near 
Lonesome  Pine,  and  inland  from  Cape 
Helles,  at  Krithia.  a  fair  supply  existed. 
Their  transport-lines  naturally  could  not 
be  interfered  with.  Besides  this,  they 
were  all  more  or  less  inured  to  extreme 
heat,  while  our  men  had  to  go  through 
a  soul-flaying  period  of  readjustment 
before  their  constitutions  could  conform 
to  this  and  all  the  unusual  conditions  of 
an  existence  for  which  their  lives  before 
had  so  little  prepared  them. 

Looking  down  from  "Walker's  Ridge," 
soraew.here  about  the  800-foot  level,  could 
be  seen  the  dozen  tanks  which  usually 
contained  the  water-supply  for  the  Army 
at  Anzac.  Many  men  were  gathered 
round,  but  the  tanks  Avere  empty.  No 
water  seemed  nearer  than  a  matter  of 
seven  days,  when  the  new  supply  by  sea 
was  due.  Meantime,  the  trenches  had  to 
be  manned  as  usual,  and  the  continuous 
attack  carried  on  against  Johnny  Turk. 

It  was  in  this  crisis  that  Sapper  Stephen 
Kelley,  water-diviner,  played  his  part  in 
saving  the  situation.  He  was  lying 
wounded  on  a  stretcher  outside  a  clearing 
on  the  lower  level,  but  his  mind  was  busily 
at  work.     Says  the  writer  in  The  Graphic: 

In  Australia,  water-divining  is  a  much 
more  usual  proceeding  than  here,  where 
the  precious  fluid  is  seldom  scarce.  The 
owner  of  a  sheep-run  when  taking  up 
a  new  tract  of  country  will  naturally 
tinploy  a  professional  diviner  to  locate  the 
best  spots  for  putting  down  bores,  and 
thus  securing  a  permanent  supply  for 
the  sheep  at  many  different  quarters  of 
the  run.  In  his  profession  of  engineering 
Sapper  Kelley  had  many  times  used  his 
gift  at  home. 

He  had  noticed  on  the  Peninsida   that 
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Selecting  a  paper  is  like 
loc2iing  a  business 

' /he  choice  of  a  site  on  Fifth 
■^  Avenue,  instead  of  on  Sixth,  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  locality.  It 
is  a  choice  of  customers.  So  with  the 
paper  vou  choose  for  your  booklet. 
The  Sixth  Av^enue  grade  of  paper  is 
all  right  in  its  place,  but  is  a  booklet 
about  your  product  its  place  ? 

Fifth  Avenue  paper — the  Strathmore 
Paper  that  expresses  the  luxurious- 
ness,  strength,  dignity  or  exclusive- 
ness  of  your  product — will  make 
your"  printed  matter  finer,  more 
worthy  of  consideration,  more  effec- 
tive in  net  sales  produced.  Your 
printer  or  advertising  agent  will  help 
y.ou  find  the  particular  Strathmore 
Paper  you   need. 

Have  you  read  "  The  Language 
of  Paper,"  a  monograph  worthy  the 
study  of  every  user  and  designer  of 
printed  matter  ^  Send  for  a  copy 
today.  Strathmore  Paper  Co., 
Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


are  more  numerous  than  you  le.ilize.       I'rove  this   conuitiun 
for   yourself  —  and    correct  it — by     examining    this    book. 
Better  Say.    It  is  packed  with  corrections    valuuMe  to  every 
one  who  would  speak  accurately.     By   mail,  25  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPXNV-      -        -       New  York 
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in  Modern  Tennis,  hv  P.  A.  Vaile.  A  thorough,  expert  description 
of  til.'  prill. ■iplfs  and  iiu'tli-ids  used  by  the  International  champions. 
4S  i>lioto^raphb  of  McLouglilin.  Br.iokes.  Williams,  etc..  in  a»'tion. 
Cloth,  by  mail,  $2.16.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


'STICKUMS* 

Stick  to  their  jobs.  Anything  broken? 
Table,  chair,  china,  book?  Our  fish 
^ue  mends.  Tubes  or  cans.  Our 
paste  and  mucila^  at  stationers,  too. 
At  all  ^Annioou  dealers 

Send  to  Dennison.  Dept.  L.  FraminRham,  Mass.. 
for  "The  Handy  Book" 


What  Next  ? 


They've  Been 
righting  in  France 
For  Hundreds  of  Years 

Almost  1500  years  ago  hundreds  of  thousands  were  killed 
in  a  bloody  battle  between  the  invading  Huns — "the  most 
barbarous  of  barbarians" — and  the  defending  Franks,  in 
the  very  Champagne  district  where  the  war  now  rages. 

France  has  been  Europe's  battlefield  throughout  its  his- 
tory. Bloody  struggles  were  long  ago  fought  over  the  very 
ground  now  bearing  the  conflict — Lille,  Liege,  Mons,  Nancy, 
Poitiers,  Ypres,  Mulhausen,  Arras,  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  all  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  heavy  gunnery  in  former  years. 

The;  underlying  racial  envies,  grudges,  and  prejudices 
which,  full  grown  into  vicious  hatred,  helped  to  precipitate 
the  present  conflict,  are  dragged  out  into  the  pure  white  light 
of  historical  truth  in  GUIZOT'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 
now  issued  in  one  large  volume,  illustrated,  for  f  1.75  net;  by 
mail,  $1,95.  Send  for  it  to-day — it  will  thrill  and  enlighten 
you.  ijt  is  classic  and  authoritative. 

FUNK  &  mCNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Foortb  Avenue.  New  Yorh  City 
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BATTERY 


Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 


I  he   lAlcKiiv   Uigcsl  for   May    I.    I'Jiif  Ol 

Bone-Dry ! 


—Until  It  Is  Filled  by  Our 
Service  Station  for  Your  Car. 
Another  Exclusive  Advantage  of 


Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 

Thus  for  the  first  time  has  been  realized  what 
has  been  the  dream  of  engineers  since  the  infancy 
of  electric  starting  and  lighting. 


When  you  buy  a  Still  Better  Willard 
with  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation — 
you  know  it's  brand  new  because  it  is 
made  and  shipped  to  the  Service  Station 
BONE-DRY. 

Not  a  drop  of  acid  touches  it  till  it 
is  ready  for  immediate  service.  The 
battery  solution  is  put  into  it,  and  the 
battery  fully  charged,  just  before  it 
goes  on  the  car. 

The  reason  that  this  is  the  only  type 
of  storage  battery  which  can  be  and  is 
shipped  bone-dry  is  because  it  has 
Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
between  the  plates. 

In  addition  it  is  the  one  automobile 
starting  and  lighting  battery  with  the 
advantages  of  complete  protection  to 
the  life  of  the  plates  through  a  hard 
rubber  insulation  that  neither  lessens 


voltage  nor  increases  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  battery.  It  is  a  brand 
new  battery  when  you  get  it  and  a 
better  battery  as  long  as  you  have  it. 

When  in  service  on  your  car^  how- 
ever, it  must  be  filled  with  distilled 
water  at  regular  intervals,  like  any 
other  battery. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  learn  all 
about  this  remarkable  Willard  im- 
provement in  battery  quality.  It  costs 
a  little  more,  but  the  slightly  higher 
price  is  far  offset  by  the  assurance  of 
dependable  starting  and  lighting. 

Go  to  the  Willard  Service  Station 
and  let  them  tell  you  all  about  it. 
Meantime,  write  Willard  Storage  Bat- 
tery Company,  Cleveland,  for  an 
interesting  free  book,  "The  Story  of 
196,000  Little  Threads." 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 

in^^^  B^^ftft  B^^^  ^^Mm^millBB  ^^titHttkf. 
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indications  werf  not  wantinfj;  of  the 
chanf'o  of  striking  a  flow.  This  informa- 
tion was  teh'phoned  at  once  to  the  Com- 
mand at  the  liidge.  General  Hughes 
immediately  came  down  in  person  to  in- 
\<'Stigate  what  seemed  a  slim  chance  of 
saving  the  situation.  The  whole  open 
area  was  under  shell-fire  incessantlj'  at 
this  time,  and  yet  Sapper  Kelley.  with  the 
aid  of  two  comrades  and  a  crutch,  man- 
aged to  hobble  along  to  meet  the  officers, 
and.  stating  his  belief  that  a  flow  was 
procurable,  he  at  once  started  on  his 
search. 

The  operation  is  carried  out,  as  a  rule, 
with  a  willow  rod  or  fork  held  in  both 
hands,  just  on  a  level  with  the  chest. 
When  passing  over  the  flow  th(>  rod  dips 
violently  downward,  thus  indicating  the 
best  spot  for  sinking  or  boring.  A  copper 
rod  or  coin  is  souK-times  employed. 
Sapper  Kelley,  .in  this  case  with  a  fine 
sens<»  of  irony,  u.sed  the  flange  of  a  Turkish 
shell  straightened  to  form  a  rod.  .  After 
walking  for  som(>  tim«\  he  located  a  strong 
flow  on  a  bank  of  sand,  but  fifty  feet  from 
sea-level.  This  at  a  dei)th  of  six  feet  was 
found  to  deliver  fully  2,0(X)  gallons  per 
hour.  The  shortage  was  at  once  ol)viated 
and  the  trenches  manned  with  a  rejuvenated 
army. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


pLAYING  "follow  the  leader"  among 
-'-  the  clouds  above  the  enemy  lines 
without  compass,  altimeter,  or  map  is  the 
thrilling  experience  described  by  a  young 
aviator  in  France  who  t<'lls  brightly  and 
with  true  Yankee  spirit  of  his  early  flights 
on  the  front.  Walter  J.  Shafi'er  is  attached 
to  the  French  -Escadrille,  and  from  his 
quarters  in  an  ancient  chateau  he  Avrites  to 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Shaffer,  of 
Dauphin,  Pa.  In  letters  which  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  prints  he  says: 

Hope  you  will- pardon  the  paper,  but  this 
is  all  I  have  now  and  1  am  too  busy  flying 
to  go  to  town  and  get  more.  Incidentally, 
this  paj)er  was  bought  for  use  as  a  diary, 
something  which  1  kept  very  faithfully 
until  tilings  got  too  interesting,  which  was 
right  after  my  first  flight  alone — and  now 
the  fire  has  gone  out  again.  Darn  the.se 
open  fireplaces  an^-way!  This  living  in  a 
chateau  is  all  right  in  summer-time,  but, 
oh,  you  winter!  . 

The  last  two  days  being  fairly  clear, 
I  have  flown  regularly  morning  and  after- 
noon, having  been  on  ))atrol  duty  three 
times  to  date.  -These  i)atrols  go  in  groui)s 
of  four  and  five  and  one  has  his  allotted 
place — to  the  right  and  abo\-e  th(>  leader, 
or  behind  or  left,  as  tiie  case  may  be — and 
he  is  supposed  to  stay  there,  something 
wliicli  is  easier  said  than  done,  for  many  a 
l)il<rt  loses  his  life  by  getting  otif  of  position, 
generally  on  a  turn,  and  falling  beliind, 
when  down  conies  a  liochv  lickefy-split  — 
and  one  more  man  is  missing. 

lielieve  me,  little  Walter  was  right 
on  that  leader's  fail,  toujonra,  for  none  of 
my  instruments  had  arrived  yet,  1  had  no 
eomi)ass,  no  altimeter,  and,  worst  of  all, 
no  maj).  which  assuredly  made  things  inter- 
esting, if  not  a  little  dangerous,  since  it 
was  all  strang(>  country  to  me.  Why,  1 
didn't  even  know  which  way  wa.s  lioche 
territory,  and  which  French,  so  you  can 
realize  as  well  as  I  the  position  I  was  in, 
for  if  my  engine  had  gone  bad  1  would 
ha\«   ))een  quite  as  liable  to  hea«l  for  (Jer- 


many  as  the  int»'rior  of  France.  However, 
the  motor  ran  perfectly  and  I  had  little 
trouble  following  the  leader,  who  wore  a 
crimson  silk  head-piece.  Anyway.  1  stuck 
right  behind  the  old  boy,  for  I  had  not  the 
least  idea  where  the  "lines"  were. 

After  we  came  back  I  disco\  ered  1  had 
passed  over  Reims  and  been  flying  along 
the  front  for  half  an  hour.  No,  I  can't 
.say  I  noticed  any  striking  thing  about  it, 
because  I  was  too  busy  plajing  tag  with 
the  leader  to  notice  much  else. 

This  morning  we  went  out  again.  Four 
of  us  were  suppose<l  to  go,  but  one  fellow 
went  on  " ponni"  near  the  field  and  another 
couldn't  start  at  aU  on  account  of  engine 
trouble.  So  two  of  us  started,  I  being  the 
near  man,  taking  my  i)lace  behind  and 
above,  still  without  map,  compass,  or  any- 
thing else.  It  was  rather  misty,  with  here 
and  there  thick,  fleecy  clouds,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  i\y  close  or  we  would  lose 
each  other  .soon.  So  I  stuck  pretty  close, 
for  the  countrj'  Avas  still  new  to  me,  the 
only  things  I  had  noticed  on  "the  first  trip 
being  a  big  forest  and  two  rivers  with 
canals  paralleling  them,  which  was  not  a 
whole  lot. 

However,  this  bird  kept  going  until 
we  got  near  Reims  and  then  turned  to  the 
right  and  went  across  the  lines.  Xaturallj- 
I  followed,  not  knowing  where  1  was,  but 
quite  interested,  nevertheless.  I  had  just 
noticed  a  large  space  of  ground  beneath 
me  which  was  clear  of  snow  and  looked  as 
if  it  had  had  a  bad  case  of  smallpo.x,  for 
it  sure  was  pockmarked. 

"Well,"  thinks  I,  "this  must  be  the 
front." 

I  was  not  left  in  doubt  long,  for  zow^ie! 
went  something  with  a  loud  bang  near  by, 
and  I  took  a  look  in  the  looking-glass — 
yes,  w^e  have  one  right  in  front  of  us  to  see 
if  one's  goggles  are  on  straight — which 
gives  me  a  clear  view  behind,  but  no  Ger- 
man was  in  sight,  so  I  concluded  it  wasn't 
a  German  trying,  to  "poekmark"  me — 
and  then  another  one  went  off  with  a  little 
louder  bang.  Still  I  did  not  know  what 
was  up,  but  my  leader  did,  and  he  was 
heading  into  a  cloud  with  all  the  motor 
at  his  command. 

Yes,  ma'am,  I  was  right  behind  him, 
not  because  I  was  particularly  scared  of 
the  shots,  I  was  curious  about  them,  and 
was  wondering  what  they  Avere;  but  I 
was  afraid  of  losing  that  Fr(>nchman, 
for  without  him  1  was  lost.  And  that's 
ju.st  what  I  did  do,  altho  1  stuck  so  clo.se 
tahim  in  the  clouds,  1  nearly  ran  over  him, 
but  lo.se  him  1  did,  incidentally  coming 
out  of  the  cloud  standing  on  one  wing. 
Fortunately,  1  soon  noticed  my  partner 
and  made  liast(>  to  catch  him,  which  was 
quite  easy,  .since  I  had  a  much  better 
motor  than  his.  In  fact,  it  was  so  good 
that  I  could  not  throttle  it  down  .so  low  as 
his,  and  this  made  following  him  very 
difficult,  since  1  was  always  overrunning 
him  and  to  i)revent  this  had  to  make  figure 
S's  all  the  time  to  keep  behind  him.  He 
did  not  try  any  more  daring  s()rti(>s  over 
the  lines  and  we  got  home  without  further 
adv(>!iture,  where  1  was  told  that  wo  had 
been  shelled  liy  shrapnel. 

In  the  afternoon  Shaffer  went  up  again, 
and  this  time  he  had  his  maps.  The  patrols 
are  made  up  of  tlilTereiit  jiilots  each  time 
with  an  experienced  flier  to  lead.  For 
ShafTer  was  not  yet  fighting  altho  he  and 
his  companions  in  training  were  all  armed. 
He  writes  of  this  flight: 

I'll  say  the  leader  we  had  this  afternoon 
was  some  flier,  for  lie  sure  could  handle  a 


plane.  Flew  along  at  a  low  altitude  for 
some  time  (about  1000  meters)  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  he  stood  his  plane  right  on  its 
tail  and  began  climbing.  "Well,"  thinks  I 
"if  you  can  do  it,  so  can  I."  So  up  { 
goes  after  him,  and  for  a  greenhorn  I  don't 
think  I  did  so  Vjadly,  for  he  didn't  beat  me 
by  much.  We  nearly  lost  the  other  French- 
'  man,  tho.  He  either  didn't  want  to  or 
couldn't  climb  that  steep,  for  it  takes  a 
good  motor  to  climb  that  way. 

I    began    to    notice    things    this    time. 

looking   down    curiously   at   the   "sausage 

I   balloons,"  and  zig/.agging  trenches,  which 

i   made  me  think  of  a  bunch  of  kids  playing 

j   in  the  sand,  but  seeing  shrapnel  bursting 

!   some    distance    ahead    of    us    and    shells 

■  throwing  spurts  of  du-t  in  the  air  below 

removed   the  idea   of  Atlantic  City  ven,' 

quickly.     We  were  nearing  Reims  at  the 

time,    and    I    was   wondering  whether  my 

guide  was  going  to  run   into  the  puflfballs, 

which  denoted  shrapnel  ahead  of  us,  when 

he  suddenly  shook  his  wings  up  and  down 

like  a  duck  shaking  water  off  her  back- (a 

signal  that  he  had  seen  a  Boche)  and  doing 

a  vertical  "virage,"  doubled  back  on  his 

tracks. 

,  I  did  not  get  around  as  quick  as  he. 
but  I  beat  the  Frenchman,  anyway.  1 
thought  we  lost  him.  Not  knowing 
whether  he  had  seen  a  Boche  or  not,  I 
decided  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to  load 
my  gun.  This  was  a  matter  of  a  second, 
but  required  steering  with  my  left  band, 
a  rather  hard  feat  for  me,  as  my  left  hand 
knoweth  not  what  mj'  right  hand  doeth. 
Naturally,  the  plane  performed  .some  queer 
gj'rations  during  the  loading  process.  The 
fact  that  I  was  armed  and  ready  didn't 
give  me  the  confidence  you  might  imagine, 
because  I  doubt  if  I  could  hit  the  side  of  (a 
barn  anyway. 

Fortunately  for  me,  no  Boche  appeared, 
and  we  landed  again  with  "yours  truly" 
a  little  wiser.  One  never  hears  the  word 
airplane  here,  the  French  having  two  nick- 
names for  a  plane.  One  is  "zang"  and  the 
other  "cookoo,"  the  latter  probably  be- 
cause the  wires  sing  when  one  goes  up 
fast.  I  never  have  disco\ered  the  origin 
of  ^the-  word  "zang,"  unless  it's  for  the 
same  singing  reason,  for  those  wires  sure 
do  sing  sometimes. 

To-day  I  got  all  my  instruments,  alti- 
meter, compass,  map,  and  watch,  the 
latter  being  a  young  alarm-clock;  also 
some  pai)er  gloves,  which  sure  are  neces- 
sary. Nearly  froze  two  fingers  this  morn- 
ing and  then  was  up  only  3,000  meters,  so 
what  would  I  do  when  at  6,000?  We  got 
paper  shoes  also — but  have  not  got  cold 
feet  yet.  My  hands  are  cold  now.  tho. 
The  fire's  out,  too.  Darn  these  roinanti"' 
open  fireplaces,  anyway! 

Of  another  practise  flight  during  which 
he  prepared  to  "engage  the  enemy,"  he 
writes: 

Was  out  this  morning  with  another 
American  and  a  seasoned  flier  to  lea<l 
us.  and  am  glad  to  say  ho  considered  my 
flying  trbs  hicn,  because  I  stuck  .so  close  to 
him.  1  was  supposed  to  b(>  u  little  to  the 
right  and  abovi^  him,  and  the  fact  that  I 
kept  this  position  no  matttT  which  way 
he  w(Mit  was  what  caused  his  jiraise.  Take 
it  from  me,  no  on(>  kn(>w  b(>tter  than  "yours 
truly"  tli(>  value  of  sticking  clo.se  to  "Papa," 
for  what  pi(>  I  would  be  for  a  Boche  now! 

1  sure  thought  1  .saw  one  this  morning, 
and  li<>  sure  had  me  worried.  b«>cause  I 
had  no  idea  th(>  cour.s(>  of  action  necessary 
for  me  to  pursue,  having  been  ordered  to 
follow  the  chrf  dc  qroiipc.  I  was  doing  this 
all  right  and  apparently  thi-  sight  of  the 
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JUDGE  TRUCKS  BY 
THE  ^  STANDARD 

which  is   another  way  of  saying,  judge  trucks  as   you  judge   men— ftj  the 
qualities    they  possess. 

Acme  proved  units — each  beyond  question  the  greatest  in  its  field — have  made  the 
Acme  the  truck  by  which  other  trucks  are  measured. 

Here  in  the  Acme  tnick  you  find  those  standards — those  engineering  perfections  like  Con- 
tinental motor,  Tiniken  worm-drive,  axles  and  bearings;  Borg  &  Beck  clutch — which  you  your- 
self would  select  were  you  to  be  asked  today  to  name  the  units  vital  to  100%  truck  efficiency. 

First  place  in  truck  consideration  goes  to  the  Acme  by  right  of  its  proved  units. 

Ever  Ready  and  Dependable 

Acme  engineers  have  built  this  truck — combined  the  proved  units — to  fit  all  traffic  needs. 
Never  is  it  necessary  to  adjust  traffic  to  fit  the  truck.  The  Acme  truck  carries  all  loads  within 
reason  over  all  roads — far  beyond  its  rated  power.  Here  is  the  true  standard  of  truck  dependa- 
bility— here  is  the  truest  measure  of  service.     A  mere  scanning  of  the    list  of   Acme    proved 

units  reveals  supremacy  of  Acme  service 

— reveals  the  surprising  economies  which 

this  truck  effects. 


HELP  WIN 
THE  WAR 

Relieve  ihe  Railroads 


Reduce  your 
delivery  costs 
and  end  delay 
with  the  ACME 
in  your  service 


"Pointer  to  Profits" 

is  the  new  book  we  have  compiled  from 
the  experience  records  of  hundreds  of 
truck  users.  We  are  sure  this  book  will 
interest  you,  and  will  gladly  send  you  a 
copy  if  your  request  is  on  your  business 
letterhead. 

Models:  1  to  4  tons 


ACME    MOTOR 

190  Mitchell  St. 


TRUCK   CO. 

Cadillac,  Mich. 


Proved    Units  of 
Acme  Construction 

Continental  Motor 
Timken  Worm-Drive 
Timken  Axles 
Timken  Bearings 
Borg  &  Beck  Clutch 
Centrifugal  Type  Governor 
Stewart  X'acuum  Feed 
Rayfield  Carburetor 
Cotta  Transmission 
Ross  Steering  Gear 
Pressed  Steel  Frame 
Hayes  Artillery  Type  Wheels 
Blood  Bros.  Universal  Joints 
Eiseman  Higli  Tension  Magneto 
Tubular  Truck  Type  Radiator 
Detroit  Springs 
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Presert/es  Roads 
Prei/ents  Dust^ 


Let  Us  Introduce  You  to 

a  Town  That  Believes 

in  Good  Roads! 


Did  you  ever  see  a  more  interesting 
layout  of  a  city  than  this  of  Madison? 

Lake-fronts  at  top,  bottom,  and 
end.  And  what  a  waist-Hne!  A  Hthe 
young  American  city  of  the  very  best 
and  most  progressive  type. 

Its  streets  are  its  special  care.  Its 
motor-cars  are  so  many,  its  trucking 
is  so  heavy,  that  the  tow^n  demands 
streets  that  are  dustless,  mudless  and 
bumpless. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  Tarvia  town. 

Note  the  black  lines  in  the  map: 
those  are  Tarvia  streets— 39  miles  of  them. 

Madison  began  with  Tarvia  in  1908. 
The  people  liked  it  so  w^ell  that  street 
after  street  has  been  treated  w^ith 
Tarvia. 

The  officials  gave  the  people  what 
they  wanted,  namely,  streets  without 
dust,  w^ithout  mud,  without  noise, 
and  without  big  maintenance  expense. 

Madison  continued  to  use  Tarvia 
extensively  during  1917  and  the 
Tarvia  mileage  in  Madison  will  be 
bigger  this  year.  For  Madison,  like 
hundreds  of  other  American  towns, 
has  found  in  Tarvia  the  solution  of 
the  vexatious  road  problem. 

The  Street  Superintendent  has  writ- 
ten recently  in  a  published  article 
about  the  streets  of  Madison: 


\,l'  pptr  pitlttrf) 

Madison  Street.  Madison,  Wisconsin.   Consliuilid 

with  "Tarvia-X,"  penetration  method,  Jvu. 

(Lower  picture) 

Regent  .Street,   Madison,  Wisconsin.      Constrncted 

with  lUirvia  Topeka  Mt.v  on  old  macadam 

base,  jtji,^. 


"We  have  been  informed  by  offi- 
cials from  various  cities  who  have 
visited  Madison  to  inspect  our 
streets  and  obtain  cost-data  of 
maintenance  that  we  maintain  our 
streets  at  a  lower  cost  than  any 
other  city  in  this  section." 

Now,  when  the  nation  needs 
good  roads  so  that  motor-trucks 
can  help  out  the  great  railroad 
congestion,  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  that  every  commu- 
nity should  investigate  the  road 
proposition  thoroughly. 

To  any  one  interested  we  should 
be  glad  not  only  to  send  our 
regular  good-roads  literature, 
but  to  give  advice  on  specific 
road  problems. 


Special  Service  Department 

In  (trdcr  to  brfnir  tli**  furtji  heforr  tiixpay«>rn  »»» 
W4>ll  HN  road  HuthorUles.  Tho  Harr<>tt  (Company  ha  i 
4irKanlzpd  m  Spcrial  S«>rv{c4>  I>ttpartm(>nt,  wliirh 
kprpn  up  to  till*  mtnutc  on  all  road  problcmii.  If  you 
will  write  to  thi-  n«*amit  nnir*<  rf^irardinir  road  rt»n 
liitlunn  or  |>rtibli<niH  In  your  vU*lnity  the  malt«T  will 
havn  the  prompt  atli*ntii>n  of  pxporit'ncod  oMKiiii>i>rH. 
Hiifi  iirrvlcc  Ik  friT  for  the  anktriK.  If  you  want  ht-ttn 
rottda  and  low*  r  taxr»,  thlM  I><>purtmi'nt  can  srcntly 
aaaist  you. 


The   /^^l4MiC  Company 


New  York  ChicoRO  f'hilndrlphia 

Cleveland  Cincinnnii  F'itlabtirRh 

Kama*  City  Minneapolis  Naithville 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited 

Winnipeg  Vanroviver  St.  John,  N.  B. 


Boston 

Detroit 

Salt  Lake  City 

Montreal 
Halifax.  N.  S. 


St.   Louis 
BirniinKhnm 
Seattle         Pcorin 

Toronto 
Sydney.  N.  S. 


plane  oflf  to  our  left  caused  him  no  uneasi- 
ness for  he  kept  right  on  going.  So  did  I 
but  I  got  my  gun  cocked  and  ready,  never- 
theless, and  nearly  dislocated  my  neck 
keeping  an  eye  on  that  suspicious-looking 
plane  as  it  swung  around  behind  and 
above  us.  If  it  was  a  Bocht.  he  sure 
could  have  potted  us  then,  especially 
myself,  who  was  directlj'  in  line  of  fire 
because  he  had  the  sun  at  his  back! 
That's  a  veiy  important  point,  let  me 
assure  you,  for  if  you  come  at  a  man  with 
the  sun  at  your  back  he  can't  see  you 
luitil  you  are  very  close.  Just  about 
the  time  that  plane  secured  this  coveted 
l)osition  my  leader  shook  his  wings  up  and 
down,  a  signal  that  he  had  seen  a  Boche. 

There  I  was  up  a  tree,  for  I  had  no 
orders  what  to  do  in  a  case  like  this, 
whether  to  attack  on  my  own  hook,  or 
Avait  to  see  what  the  leader  does.  The 
leader  kept  on  going,  tho,  and  I  followed, 
edging  up  a  little  closer  to  him  and  keep- 
ing one  eye  on  the  "Boche."  I  had  been 
looking  for  identification  marks  for  some 
time  on  this  plane,  and  as  he  came  closer 
I  foiind  them — not  the  big,  black  iron 
cross  I  had  been  expecting,  but  the  red, 
white,  and  blue  tail  of  a  "spad."  I  assure 
you  I  was  somewhat  relieved  and  gave 
more  of  my  time  to  studying  the  land- 
scape below,  watching  shrapnel  biu-sting 
a  short  distance  away  where  the}'  were 
shelling  an  aviator,  and  wondering  what 
that  little  red  toy  balloon  was  going  up  so 
liigh  Oi.SOO  meters)  all  by  its  lonesome,  and 
then  1  disco\ered  Avhy,  because  the  plane 
1  had  thought  was  a  Boche  was  using  this 
balloon  to  jn'actise  maneuvering. 

Gee,  whiz!  but  it  was  cold,  t^o,  one  of 
those  bitter  cold  mornings  when  one's 
breath  looks  like  a  stream  of  smoke  and 
getting  out  of  bed  goes  hard,  especially 
since  it  took  all  night  to  warm  it  up,  and 
me  float itig  around  in  this  stuff  some  14,000 
feet  high.  Do  you  wonder  1  was  cold,  even 
with  paper  gloAcs  on?  Those  paper  gloves 
are  quite  an  idea,  and  are  made  of  pliable 
paper  and  put  on  under  the  fur-lined 
gloves.  For  our  feet  we  have  sheepskin- 
lined  shoes,  and  also  paper  ones  to  shp  on 
over  the  regular  shoes.  My  feet  have 
ntner  gotten  cold,  but,  oh,  my  face!  That's 
where  I  mind  it. 

\n\  beginning  to  get  the  lay  of  the  land 
now,  and  could  e\en  distinguish  the  sharp 
cracks  of  exploding  shells  above  the  roar 
of  my  motor.  It's  Aery  interesting  to  look 
down  on  all  this  and  I  am  very  curious  to 
sec  it  at  close  range. 

.America  has  no  copyright  on  the 
"swivel-chair"  soldier,  it  would  appear. 
altho  in  France  they  call  them  "embus- 
cades,"  for  Shaffer  writes: 

From  nty  four  months  of  association  with 
Fnnchmen  in  clerical  and  otiicial  positions 
in  the  different  schools  1  j)assed  through  1 
fear  I  was  acquiring  a  \  ery  bad  opinion  of 
the  French  as  a  |)atriotic  race.  So  many 
"cDihuscades"  holding  down'  jobs  and  de- 
lighting in  showing  their  aAthority  1  never 
did  see.  Hut  here  at  the  front  it's  all 
differ(>nt.  Every  one  is  anxious  and  AvilUng 
to  do  his  part  for  the  cause,  and  my  only 
regret  is  that  I  can  not  talk  or  under- 
stand enough  Fren<'h  to  h>arn  the  things  I 
wish  to  know,  for  after  we  conu>  back  from 
eacii  patrol  the  leader  tt'lls  us  our  mistakes, 
and  I,  having  to  get  it  translated,  lose  a 
lot  of  it.  So  I  have  to  use  my  eyes  to 
catch  the  rest. 

My  i)owers  of  observation  are  fairly 
keen,  tho,  ami  1  don't  miss  much,  only  1 
do  discover  sonu'  things  a  little  late  some- 
times.    I  ha\e  a  i)rince  of  a  captain,  tho. 
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and  he  generally  gives  mo  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  knowing  how  anxious  I  am  to  learn 
the  game,  for  so  I  always  ha\('  regarded  it. 
11  siire  is  getting  some  interesting  now,  and 
I  realize  I  have  an  awful  lot  to  learn,  or 
perehanco  my  next  mo\e  will  bo  to  tho 
eemeterj-,  and  then  my  mail  will  have  a 
Sam  Hill  of  a  time  reaching  me. 

Orul)  is  quite  good  and  |)leutiful  here, 
and  they  have  a  lot  of  rules  with  fines 
attached  whieh  you  might  do  well  to  copy, 
viz.:  Being  late  for  meals,  ten  centimes; 
<>oming  to  table  with(iut  proper  dress,  ten 
more  centimes;  hats  ofT  whih«  eating  or  you 
lo8i'  twenty  centimes;  spilling  a  glass  of 
•pinard,"  one  franc,  or  even  forcilil.'  exit 
from  the  room,  for  Frenehmen  consider 
this  brand  of  wine  very  valuable.  There  is 
no  fin*'  for  drini<ing  .souj),  so  we  have  quite 
a  little  nmsic.  Th(\v  make  it  pretty  hard- 
for  us  three  Americans,  because  when 
they  get  all  lit  up  with  '■j)inard"  and  feel 
in  a  singing  mood,  they  want  us  to  sing 
American  songs  to  them.  And  no  amount 
of  insisting  that  any  singing  of  ours  would 
bring  in  the  gendcinnc.-i  would  turn  them 
from  their  desire. 

Getting  hungry  now.  and  that's  time 
to  stop  writing,  for  all  my  interest  centers 
in  my  stomach  then. 

Apparently  no  grand-opera  singers  will 
be  developed  in  the  bunch,  for  ShalTer  writes 
of  the  poilu's  idea  of  extended  harmony: 

Kvery  Frenchman  likes  to  sing,  whether 
he  can  or  not.  and.  believe  me,  w(>  America?is 
sufTi'r  a  lot,  for  their  singing  at  times  is 
.surely  one  of  the  horrors  of  war.  Tim 
I)eeuiiar  thing — to  me — about  their  singing 
is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  harnu)ny  in  it. 
The  song  seems  to  be  made  only  to  hel|) 
the  .singer  get  as  many  rods  in  as  i)ossible. 
That's  the  way  it 'sounds  to  me,  but  tho 
fact  that  I  don't  understand  tho  words 
may  account  for  it. 

The  other  day  we  went  to  Chrdons-sur- 
Marne,  and  on  tho  way  we  j)assed  a  large 
number  of  Singalese,  Tureos,  Italians,  and 
;»  few  Anamese  soldiers.  They  were 
walkiiig  and  traveling  light,  whether  from 
ne<'essity  or  preference  1  don't  know;  but 
some  had  no  socks  and  others  only  one  pant- 
leg.  We  even  .saw  one  black  fellow  silting 
under  a  tree  taking  off  his  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  a  little  later  he  could  be  seen 
walking  happily  down  tho  muddy  road, 
.socks  in  one  hand  and  shoes  in  the  other. 
His  idea  was  good,  altho  a  little  chilly 
on  the  feet,  because  the  day  was  rainy 
and  naturally  mud  was  deep,  stick>',  and 
everywhere.  At  least  that  eccentric  sol- 
dier kept  his  shoes  and  socks  dry.  But 
how  long  his  feet  kept  warm  is  a  question, 
for  we  were  in  the  truck  with  sweaters 
and  fur  coats  on.  Believe  me,  tho  crowd 
hat!  a  hearty  laugh  watching  him  go  slop- 
ping nonchalantly  down  the  road. 

We  had  quite  some  shopping  to  do, 
mostly  consisting  of  eatables.  We  soon 
became  .separated  in  the  town  as  we  went 
on  our  different  errands.  When  we  met 
the  truck  again,  one  American  had  ac- 
quired some  cheese,  pots  and  pans,  shoes, 
and  eggs.  That  night  Putnam  cooked  up 
.some  cheese  and  condensed  milk,  which  we 
ate  with  bread.  It  would  have  been  a  dish 
fit  for  a  king  if  the  condensed  milk  had  not 
been  sweetened;  we  tried  to  overcome  that 
by  kilhng  it  \^'ith  salt,  a  stunt  that  was 
about  as  successful  as  mj-  sweetening  hot 
chocolate  with  molasses. 

Shaffer  closes  his  letter  A\-ith  a  paragraph 
that  accounts  for  at  least  three  of  the 
deaths  bj'  "accident"  on  that  day's  cas- 
ualty list.     He  writes: 

At  last  my  "zang"  is  nearly  ready,  and 
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iiidAir^! 


The  Lake  St.  Power  House,  Cleveland,  has 
the  coolest  and  best  lighted  large  boiler  room 
in  the  country. 

Yet  it  has  fifty-four  700  horsepower  boilers,  and  nearly 
all  the  air  for  ventilation  mu?t  come  from  the  side  opposite 
the  turbine  room. 

The  boiler  batteries  run  crosswise — six  rows  of  9  boilers 
each.  There  are  two  roof  levels,  one  just  over  the  boilers, 
and  one  over  the  bunkers  and  coal  conveyors.  Between 
boilers  and  bunkers  are  wide  ventilating  openings,  pro- 
tected by  double  lines  of  weatherproof,  top-hung  Pond 
Continuous  Sash.  , 

Every  boiler  front  is  well  lighted.  Heated  air  goes 
straight  up  and  out.  From  the  outer  end  of  each  firing 
aisle  a  strong  breeze  sweeps  the  full  length  of  the  aisle. 

Similarly  in  the  Ford  Power  House,  with  its  upstairs 
boiler  room,  a  division  of  roof  levels  enables  lighting  and 
ventilating  lines  of  Pond  Continuous  Sash  to  be  used 
between  boilers  and  bunkers. 


A  booklet,  "Air  and  Light  in  Power  Houses,"  describes  fully 
these  and  other  striking  power  house  installations,  and 
tells  more  about  appropriate  forms  of  sash  for  such  buildings. 


DAVID  LUPTON'S  SONS  COMPANY 

Allegheny  Ave.  and  Witte  St.,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


We  cooperate  with  your 
architect  or  engineer 


Lupton  Steel  Sash,  Pivoted  Factory  Type, 
Counterbalanced  Type.  Pond  Continuous  Sash, 
Pond  Operating  Device,  Lupton  Steel  Par- 
tition and  Doors,  Lupton  Rolled  Steel  Skylight. 


UPPER  VIEW 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Lake 
St.  Power  House;  R.  L.  Cobb,  Chief 
I'"ngineer.  Roof  is  Pond  Truss,  Power 
House  Type.  Pond  Continuous  Sash  in 
roof:  Lupton  Pivoted  Sash  in  boiler  room: 
l.upton  Power  House  Sash  in   turbine 


i 


LOWER  VIEW 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  W. 
B.  Mayo,  Mechanical  and  Construction 
Engineer.  _  Pond  Continuous  Sash  in 
roof:  Special  Pond  Continuous  Sash  in 
boiler  room:  Lupton  Special  Steel  Sash 
ui  engine  room. 
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SELECT  shoes  according 
I  to  quality,  not  price — 
that's  the  way  to  get 
satisfaction — the  sure  way 
to  make  your  shoe  money 
go  farthest.  The  name 
Florsheim  identifies  shoes  of 
superior  quahty — depend- 
able today  as  heretofore. 

Eight  to  twelve  dollars;  reason- 
ably priced,  value  considered. 

Ask  for  The  Florsheim  Shoe — see 
the  Styles  of  the  Times.  Booklet 
of   Military   scenes    on  request. 

The  Florsheim   Shoe   Co. 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  puii-t  -A  iiiiiiinal  i.-i  t.lf-instnirti"ii  !>>•  a  iiiastiT  of  the  snhjcct. 
Invaliml'l'-  i"\  tlip  t«'.-\rlnT,  tiilnistcr,  tmisi rirss-man.  Contjiiiis  many 
clioirr  f..-l.-1-tions  for  prfii-liiJ--.  Ci'.th.  M3  pp.  $1.'J.'>  rul ;  p..sta;,'«*  12('". 
FCNK  &  WA(;NAI,LS  rOMTANY,  354.3GO  Foitreh  AT«>niip,  »w  Yi.rk 
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1  may  fly  to-morrow.  Incidentally,  an 
order  has  gone  forth  that  pilots  arc  for- 
bidden to  do  acrobat ic,s  any  more,  any- 
where. This  order  came  about  because 
eight  airplanes  were  smashed  yesterday, 
causing  three  deaths,  all  because  of  pilots 
doing  stunts.  Wo  had  our  lesson  here  with 
our  lieutenant's  death,  caused  by  acro- 
batics. Nothing  daunted,  one  of  our  pilots 
yesterday  was  trying  the  same  thing. 
Now,  however,  it  is  forbidden. 


Private  Charles  A.  Snickers,  of  the 
104th  United  States  Infantry,  is  in  the 
trenches  at  the  front,  and  in  a  letter 
written  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Alfred  Carlson, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  printed  in  the 
Worcester  Evening  Gazette,  he  describes  the 
devastation  wrought  by  the  Iluns  when 
driven  from  that  section  of  France: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  a  big  cave 
about  seventy-five  feet  underground.  It 
has  electric  lights  and  good  bunks  to  sleep 
on.  We  left  the  village,  where  we  had 
been  .since  first  arriving  in  France,  over  a 
month  ago,  and  have  been  very  busy  all 
the  time.  As  usual  we  had  to  travel  in 
freight-cars  for  a  day  and  a  night  and 
finally  arrived  at  a  city,  up  near  the  front 
lines,  which  was  all  in  ruins.  W^e  stayed 
there  for  two  nights,  w^hen  we  again  packed 
up  and  moved  up  nearer  the  front  trenches, 
passing  through  several  villages  that  were 
nothing  but  a  pile  of  bricks. 

The  Germans  have  occupied  this  ])art 
of  France  for  a  long  time,  and  when  they 
were  driven  out  thej'  destro3'ed  CA'erj'- 
thing,  even  cutting  down  the  vines  and 
fruit-trees,  so  that  there  is  not  much  of 
anything  left. 

Battles  in  the  air  take  place  almost 
every  day  and  I  have  seen  se^'eral  German 
planes  shot  down.  We  saw  one  very  ex- 
citing fight  the  other  day;  the  German 
a\iat<)r  w^as  almost  to  the  ground  before 
h(>  got  his  motor  going  again  and  managed 
to  get  awaN-.  They  fly  about  at  night,  and 
only  last  night  five  bombs  were  dropt  on 
our  cave.  We  are  so  far  underground, 
however,  that  the  biggest  shell  they  have 
couldn't  touch  us.  Everybody  near  the 
front  line  lives  in  caves  and  dugouts.  The 
one  wo  are  in  now  has  room  for  thousands 
of  men. 

We  have  been  in  the  front-line  trenches 
and  fin>d  our  first  shots  at  the  Boche.  The 
first  night  we  wer(>  there  they  i)ut  over  a 
hea\y  I)arrage  on  us,  but  our  artillery  came 
back  and  gave  them  all  they  were  looking 
for.  The  Germans  made  a  raid  that  same 
night  on  a  company  on  our  left,  but  were 
Ixaten  back,  our  men  killing  some  and 
capturing  some  prisoners.  One  {)rison(>r, 
who  wiis  a  sergeant,  was  so  badly  wounded 
that  h(>  died. 

I  was  stationed  at  a  listening-post  (>\(>ry 
night,  and  the  first  night  1  imagined  that 
everything  out  in  Xo  Man's  Land  was  a 
(i<>rinan.  Mostly  all  of  the  fighting  takes 
l)lace  at  night,  but  everybody  is  on  the 
job  and  manag(>s  to  get  his  sleep  in  the 
daytime.  While  not  in  the  front  line  we 
are  in  "reserve"  and  "support"  and  have 
to  dig  trenches  and  i)ut  up  barbed-wire 
eiitaiigh'Uienls. 

We  ha\e  a  little  church  in  our  cave.  On 
Sundays  the  chaplain  holds  services  there 
aiul  i)a.'<.ses  out  cigan>ts  to  us.  I  have  not 
yetrec(>ived  the  box  you  mentioned  in  your 
hist  letter.  The  things  we  like  most  to 
get  are  chocolate,  gum,  and  cigarets,  as 
they  are  almost  impossible  to  get  here. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  first  activi- 
ties of  the  Chii-ago  boys  in   the  trenches. 


written  by  Lieut.  John  C.  Redington,  of       I 
Battery    B.,    149th    United    States   Field-        | 
Artillery,  to   his  father,  Maj.  E.  D.  Red- 
ington,  of   Evanston,   111.     In  the  letter, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Lieutenant  sajs: 

This  has  been  a  week  full  of  new  ex- 
perien(;es  and  we  have  had  a  real  initiation 
into  the  realities  of  war.  The  French  had 
occupied  this  position  before  us  and  we 
have  relieved  them.  They  told  us  it  was  a 
tranquil  sector,  very  quiet.  For  three 
days  we  believed  them;  then  something 
broke  loose.  Perhaps  the  Germans  knew 
w-e  had  arrived  and  wanted  to  see  how 
long  w^e  could  last. 

Day  before  yesterday,  commencing  at 
3}.\.M.,  we  were  called  to  deli\er  five  barrage- 
fires.  A  barrage,  as  you  already  know,  is 
a  curtain-fire  thrown  over  by  the  7os  just 
ahead  of  our  own  infantry  to  protect  them 
against  German  attack  or  to  protect  their 
advance.  In  these  cases  it  was  against 
German  attack  on  our  front  fines.  A 
battery's  most  important  function  is  to  be 
j>ble  to  deliver  a  barrage  at  high  speed 
within  a  minute  after  it  is  signaled  for  by 
the  rockets,  and  to  deliver  it  so  accurately 
that  it  sweeps  a  given  line  in  front  of  the 
infantry  in  the  sector.  Of  course,  we  have 
been  working  in  practise  on  this  for  a  long 
time  and  each  man  knows  his  job,  but 
firing  an  actual  barrage  is  far  different  from 
])ractise.  My  job  is  to  be  at  the  guns,  and  I 
had  to  turn  out  six  times  night  before  last 
—three  alarms,  two  barrages,  and  one  gas 
alarm. 

During  the  day  and  early  evening  we 
fired  two  more  barrages,  and  for  about  three 
hours  shelled  a  German  battery.  The  men 
came  through  in  fine  shape.  No  mistakes 
were  made,  and  I  think  now  they  have  the 
confidence  that  is  so  necessary  to  quick  and 
accurate  firing;  but  that  is  nothing  to 
what  happened  to-daj'.  The  Germans 
have  been  for  three  days  throwing  a  lot  of 
shells  on  the  other  two  batteries  which  are 
situated  to  right  and  left  of  us,  and  every 
evening  have  been  heavily  shelling  a  wood 
200  meters  to  our  right.  We  ha\e  been 
wondering  when  we  shoidd  get  it. 

Last  night  they  shelled  my  former 
battery,  and  one  of  the  first  lieutenants, 
Jordan,  the  man  who  took  my  place, 
was  instantly  killed,  saddening  us  all.  He 
was  from  Texas  and  a  fine  fellow,  and  is 
the  first  man  in  our  regiment  to  be  killed 
in  action.  A  shell  struck  his  dugout  ami 
it  caved  in  on  him. 

This  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  or  8:2?, 
to  be  exact,  I  was  standing  at  the  entrance 
of  the  dugout  and  two  lOos,  about  a  four- 
inch  .shell.  droi)t  100  meters  back  of  the 
battery.  They  threw  twenty-two  shells 
on  the  gun  position,  getting  two  direct 
hits,  one  on  toj)  of  our  ammunition  dugout, 
and  stoi)t  at  9:0.").  No  damage  was  done 
to  the  guns,  strange  to  say. 

It  took  two  hours  to  clear  up  the  debris, 
and  just  as  everything  had  been  nicely  fixt 
up,  five  six-inch  shells  landed  about  one 
hundred  yards  awaj'.  The  fire  was  kept 
up  for  two  hours,  during  which  time  2.>J 
shells  were  dropt  around  the  battery.  They 
got  in  only  thrt>e  hits,  and  the  writer  says: 

One  strtick  on  top  of  th(>  dugout,  in  which 
there  were  six  men,  caved  it  in  completely; 
and,  again,  strangely  enough,  not  a  man 
was  scratched.  All  our  telephone-lines 
were  broken  and  for  ab<uit  one  hour  we 
were  out  of  communication.  The  men 
showed  splendid  spirit  and  are  eager  to 
retaliate.    The  position  was  in  a  sorry  state     . 
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T'/?^?  P,A.X,  Makes  Routine  Adjustable 

Routine  methods  are  ready-made  suits  for  recurring  situations;  they  fail  to  fit 
whenever  the  situations  are  not  entirely  normal.  The  problem  of  efficient 
orjranization  is  to  make  routine  adjustable,  fitting  everywhere  and  all  the  time." 


ROUTINE  situations,  like  men,  have  a  habit 
of  demanding  human  attention  by  being 
cither  abnormal  or  subnormal  in  some  ways. 

To  get  things  done,  the  normal  routine  must 
he  adjusted  to  the  un-normal  situation  by  giving 
it  personal  attention. 

Personal  attention  can  best  operate  through 
the  word-of-mouth. 

Our  long  distance  telephone  tolls  are  ample 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  word-of- 
mouth  in  ''outside"  matters. 

In  "inside"  matters  hundreds  of  our  shrewder 
organizations  recognize  its  importance  by  using 
the  P.  A.  X. — our  own  familiar  term  for  the 
Private  Automatic  Exchange. 

A  great  advantage  of  its  automatic  telephones 
over  those  of  the  hand-operated  private  branch 
exchange  is  speed. 


This  speed'of  connection  invites  a  use  which 
makes  men  stay  at  their  desks  to  get  things  done 
in  preference  to  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
routine  by  walking  about  to  get  word-of-mouth 
contact. 

The  hundreds  of  organizations,  large  and  small , 
now  using  the  P.  A.  X.  value  the  savings  thus 
effected  even  more  highly  than  the  obvious  econ- 
omies of  its  24-hour  service  without  an  operator. 

So  plainly  does  the  P.  A.  X.  demonstrate  its 
value  in  raising  organization  efficiency,  that  one- 
fifth  of  our  production  in  1917 — our  quarter- 
century  year  —  was  required  for  additions  to 
existing  installations. 

The  80%  going  into  new  installations  consti- 
tuted a  100%  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

Our  1918  production  will  again  be  doubled,  so 
that  on  adequate  notice  we  can  supply  P.  A.  X. 
equipment  for  systems  of  any  required  size. 


AUTOMAnC 

i^Makers  of  More  than  1,500,000 


Dept.    255,   Aloriran    and 
f^an  Buren  Streets,  Chicago 


ELECTRIC  CO. 

sAutomaticTelephones  in  Use  the  Uhrld  Over 


Branches   in  All 
Principal  Cities 
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For  A  Trip 


Chocolates 


Take  a  box  of  Elnipr'-<  aloriR.  It 
will  be  the  best  thing  in  your  bag. 
Elmer's  Chocolates  are  made  in  old 
New  Orleans,  wlicre  they  make  good 
things.  Prices  ?i.oo,  $1.25,  $1.50 
the  box. 

Two  miniature  boxes  will  be  sent 
upon  receipt  of  25  cents. 

ELMER  CANDY  CO.,  Inc 
New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 

Also  Makers  of  the  Orioittal  Creole 


"Goodness  Knows 

TheuYe  Good" 


THE     STANDARD     DK/IIONARY 

Ainrii.-ati  h'lii'    \\  li'T-'  O'lm'af  i- -ii  aixl  niUiirr 


needed     in     every 

truly  esteemed. 


Something  Different 
Sometiiins  Better 


Liberty  Drive  Rowboat  Motor 

THE  new  motor  for  propellinfj-  rowboats. 
Attaches  to  any  rowboat  in  one  min- 
ute— by  just  turnings  up  two  tluimb  screws. 
Fuel  tank  quickly  (leta<lies  for  convenience 

In  filling  and  for  safety  from  tliii-\e3. 

4  New  Exclusive  Advantages 

Direct  drive  fmiii  crank  shad  to  propeller;  power — 
speed.  Drives  the  boat  anywhere  it  will  float,  oyer 
sliallows.  .sunken  Iok'^,  rocks.  Goes  tliroin;h  weeds  like 
an  eel.  Propeller  shaft  lowered  and  raised  by  pressure 
on  steering  liandle,  automatically  lifts  when  propeller 
strikes  an  obstruction. 

Liberty  Drive  is  the  only  Kcnuine  tilting  motor — you 
can  drive  your  boat  riRht  up  on  the  Ix-acli  no  dock 
necessary.  Vou  can  turn  your  boat  in  its  own  length; 
that's  fpiick  maiiLiucnn!;. 

Backed   By  The  CAILLE  Guarantee 


For 

Pletiurt 
Fiihing 
Huntini 
Buiineu  , 


Price  fits  any  purse  —  simple 
dcsiifii— simple  to  u."c.  Drives 
an  ordinary  rowbo.il  3  to  10 
miles  per  hour.  A  postal  hrings 
you  the  cataloK. 

The  Caille 
Perfection 
Motor  Co. 
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after  it  was  all  over.  Our  kitchen  was 
demolished  and  connecting  trenches  to  the 
giins  completely  filled  in,  one  dugout 
wrecked,  and  yet  not  a  man  was  hurt  or  a 
gun. 

It  is  9:30  now  and  I  am  going  to  turn 
into  my  bunk,  six  feet  under  the  ground, 
and  lioj)e  I  shall  not  lie  awakened  by  the 
telephone.  It  is  always  bad  news  when 
the  telephone  rings  at  night. 

Redington's  quarters  are  not  as  com- 
modious as  those  of  Private  Snickers, 
ft)r  he  writes: 

I  live  in  a  bit  of  a  dugout  which  serves 
as  office,  bedroom,  and  dining-room. 
The  bunks  are  built  in  the  side  of  the  wall.s. 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  e\erlasting  mud 
and  the  drijjping  of  water  on  everything 
we  might  be  quite  comfortable.  The  place 
is.  of  course,  infested  with  rats,  but  one 
gets  used  to  them. 

The  regiment  has  had  two  deaths  in 
action  and  a  few  casualties. 

They  tell  us  this  is  the  primary  school- 
training  for  what  w^ill  follow  in  a  month  or 
so.  I  never  was  enthusiastic  about  higher 
education. 


BRIEF    CAREER    OF    FIRST    COMMAN- 
DER OF  THE  INFANT  U.S.N. 


■\  ,A  riTH  the  cry  of  "ships  and  more 
*  *  ships"  on  the  tongue  of  the  nation; 
with  submarines,  destroyers,  and  battle- 
ships turning  the.  seas  into  a  vast  grave- 
yard, it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  birth  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  on  August  25, 
1775,  and  the  story  of  the  brief  career  of  its 

i 

first  Commander-in-Chief,  Esek  Hopkins. 
On  that  date  the  General  Assembly,  in 
session  in  Providence,  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Con- 
tinental fleet,  "being  persuaded  that  the 
building  and  equipping  of  an  American 
fleet  as  soon  as  possible  would  greatly  and 
essentially  conduce  to  the  preservation 
of  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the 
good  people  of  these  colonies."  Of  its 
first  commander  the  Providence  Journal 
says: 

Two  hundred  years  ago  this  month 
(April),  Esek  Hopkins  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  North  Scituate.  Fifty-eiglit  ytuirs 
later,  on  a  morning  near  the  end  of  .lanu- 
ary,  1770,  he  stt^pt  aboard  his  new  ship 
lying  off  Phihi(l(>lphia  and  the  first  Amer- 
ican flag  that  e\er  flew  defiance  to  a  foe  on 
the  sea  fluttered  aloft  to  the  main  peak. 
Made  of  yellow  silk,  the  flag  bore  "a  lively 
re|)resentation  of  a  rattlesnake"  and  the 
motto,  "Don't  Tread  on  Me."  The  man 
at  the  halyards  was  First  Lieut.  John  Paul 
.Jones,  whose  star  was  quickly  to  eclipse 
that  of  his  superior  and  whose  name  was 
to  live  for  all  time  as  the  great  naval  hero 
of«the  Revolution. 

William  Hopkins,  father  of  Esek.  of 
Stephen  (for  years  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence),  and  of  seven  other  chil- 
dren, moved  to  a  farm  in  Scituate  soon 
after  his  marriage  to  Hutii  Wilkinson,  of 
this  city.  Great  House  Farm,  tlu>y  call 
it  now,  after  the  big  dwelling  which  re- 
pla<'(>(l  fh<>  humble  (>n(>  where  Esek  and  his 
l)n)thcrs  and  sist(>rs  were  born. 

On  the  farm  Esek  lived  until  the  d(>ath 
of  his  father  in  17;?S.  Despite  his  father's 
wishes,  he  had  no  mind  to  be  a  farmer. 
The    love    of    the   sea    ran    iu    his    blood. 


Two  of  his  older  brothers  were  sailing 
on  vessels  out  of  Providence;  and  no 
sooner  was  his  father  laid  away  in  th^ 
family  cemeter\-  than  he  came  to  Provi- 
dence  and  shipped  aboard  a  trader  bound 
for  Surinam,  the  old  name  of  Dut<*h 
Guiana. 

He  was  then  twenty  years  old  and  "a 
stout,  tall,  and  handsome  young  man."  He 
had  ability,  too.  His  rise  as  a  sailor  was 
rapid;  in  three  years  he  had  become  master 
of  a  vessel.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
on  returning  from  one  of  his  voyages  to 
the  Southern  seas,  he  married  Desire 
Burroughs,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Burroughs, 
one  of  the  best-known  merchants  of  New- 
port. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  with  FVancp, 
in  1754,  privateering  began  to  flourish  in 
New^  England;  and  some  of  the  finest 
privateers  sailed  out  of  I^OAidence,  Bris- 
tol, and  Newport.  Hopkins  was  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  them,  and  there  are  rec- 
ords to  show  that  his  prizes  yielded  rich 
returns.  Out  of  his  profits  he  bought  a 
farm  of  200  acres  and  built  the  house 
which  is  still  standing  on  Admiral  Street. 

Altho  his  stays  ashore  were  short,  he 
found  time  to  serve  the  town  as  school 
committeeman,  fire  -  warden,  and  tax 
assessor. 

W^hen  the  break  with  the  mother  coun- 
trj-  came,  a  fleet  of  war -vessels  under 
command  of  Sir  James  Wallace  was  off 
Newport  and  in  full  control  of  Xarra- 
gansett  Bay  and  its  approaches.  Wallace 
threatened  to  bm-n  Newport  unless  the 
town  furnished  him  with  pro\isions. 
With  visions  of  a  similar  fate  Provi- 
dence hastily  began  to  make  plans  to 
protect  itself  from  attack  by  water. 

A  batter\-  was  placed  on  what  is  now 
Fort  Hill,  and  Hopkins,  called  from  re- 
tirement, was  put  in  command.  Hardly 
had  he  entered  upon  his  duties  here, 
however,  than  a  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  chose  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  Rhode  Island  militia,  such  as  it 
was,  with  the  title  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 
He  at  once  set  himself  to  ease  the  situa- 
tion in  Newport. 

It  was  a  trying  job.  Newporters  were 
defiant.  They  refused  pointblank  to 
give  Wallace  the  supplies  that  he  de- 
manded. He  retaliated  by  closing  the 
])ort,  which  meant  the  shutting  ofT  of 
food  from  the  outside  world.  But  Hoi>- 
kins  met  the  Britisher  firmly  and  squarely, 
carried  through  truce  negotiations,  and 
saved  Newport  and  its  "rebels"  from  the 
ire  of  an  enemy  who  knew  that  he  had  the 
strength  to  force  home  any  order  that  he 
saw  fit  to  issue. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  place  Hopkins  in  command  of  tho 
new  Na\y;  that  he  was  a  soldier  rather 
than  a  sailor,  and  when  Congress  au- 
thorized three  vessels  of  war,  in  addition 
to  the  two  vessels  then  composing  the  sea 
force — the  ]Vntthinglon,  earning  "24  guns, 
and  the  Kaly,  a  brig  with  12  guns — the 
Naval  Committee  dehberated  for  live 
days  before  deciding  upon  Esek  Hopkins 
as  the  commander  of  the  new  fleet.  A 
North  Carolina  newspaper  of  those  times 
described  him  as  "a  most  experienced  and 
venerable  sea-captain."  Says  the  writer 
in  The  Journal: 

Beyond  question  Hopkins  was  known 
the  length  of  the  coast  and  in  Philadelphia. 
Under  urging  from  his  brother,  his  ac- 
ceptance   of    the    honor    was    immediate, 
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WAS 

$100 


»l 


llYEn 


NOW 
$49 


MINE 


A  Stenographer's  Advice 

On  Typewriter  Buying 

How  to  Save  $51 


THE  young  lady  who  suggested  this  advertisement 
convinced  the  writer  that  too  few  people  realize 
that  the  Oliver  Typewriter  has  a  standard 
keyboard.  A  definite  propaganda,  she  insisted,  had  been 
spread  to  lead  people  to  believe  that  the  Oliver  keyboard 
was  different,  and  therefore  difficult. 

This  advertisement  is  to  set  people  aright.  It  should 
be  understood  once  and  for  all  that  the  Oliver  has  the 
same  standard  arrangement  of  letters  as  on  all  standard 
typewriters.  And  it  has  improvements  and  simplifications 
not  found  elsewhere.  Several  hundred  thousand  stenogra- 
phers use  the  Oliver  daily. 

The  young  lady  brought  up  another  point.  She  said 
many  people  might  think  that  the  new  $49  Oliver  is  a 
second-hand  or  rebuilt  machine  of  an  earlier  model. 

But  note  that  this  advertisement  is  signed  by  The  Oliver 
Typewriter  Company  itself.  This  is  a  $2,000,000  guar- 
antee that  the  $49  Oliver  is  the  exact  model  formerly 
priced  at  $100.  Not  a  change  has  been  made.  It  is  brand 
new,  never  used. 

How  We  Both  Save 

The  entire  saving  of  $51  comes  from  ending  wasteful 
sales  methods. 

We  no  longer  have  15,000  salesmen  and  agents.  Nor 
expensive  offices  in  50  cities.  These,  and  other  costly 
practices,  amounted  to  $51  for  selling  each  machine. 

Now  we  sell  direct.  We  save  the  $51  and  give  it  to 
you.  You  are  your  own  salesman.  Over  600,000 
Olivers  have  been  sold.  It  is  used  by  the  big  concerns, 
as  listed  below. 

Among  the  Large  Users  Are 

:Viitloiiiil  <;ily  Itniik  or.\e«v  Vork 
Hurt,  Sfh.-ifTiior  Jk  Marx 
Kno.f  clopcilin  llritiiuiiicn 
AnH-i'l<-:iii    ItridKo  Coiiipaiiy 
OliH  l-:i<> valor  Company 
nianioiiil  .nalrli  Company 
ror<'    lllvi-r    ^blp    Building    Cor. 

poralion 
Hoy  Sconis  of  Amerion 
Corn  I'rodurix  Rpflnin;;  Co. 
lloHton  KIt'vatcd  Railvrny 


The  entire  facilities  of  this  company  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  production  and  distribution  of  Oliver 
Typewriters.  This  Oliver  Nine  is  a  20-year  develop- 
ment. If  any  typewriter  is  worth  $100,  it  is  this,  our 
latest  and  best  model. 

The  only  reason  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  this 
$49  price  is  that  we  have  had  such  a  large  increase  in 
sales.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  this  price.  But, 
if  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  continues  to  go  up,  we 
may  be  forced  to  increase  this  price. 

We  do  not  wish  to.  We  do  not  expect  to.  But  we 
advise  you  to  act  now  to  be  certain  of  getting  your  Oliver 
Nine  at  $49. 

Free  Trial 

We  ship  an  Oliver  Nine  to  you  for  five  days'  free  trial.  If  you 
decide  to  keep  it,  pay  us  at  the  rate  of  ^3  per  month.  If  you  re- 
turn it,  we  even  refund  the  transportation  charges.  What  could 
be  fairer,  simpler?  You  may  order  an  Oliver  Nine  for  free  trial 
direct  from  this  advertisement.  It  does  not  place  you  under  the 
slightest  obligation  to  keep  it. 

Used   machines  accepted  in  exchange  at  fair  valuation. 

Or,  you  may  ask  for  our  free  book  entitled,  "The  High  Cost 
of  Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy.  "  This  amazing 
book  exposes  tlie  old  way  of  selling  and  tells  where  the  $51  used 
to  go. 

Read  the  two-way  coupon — then  mail  it  today.  Note  how 
simple  the  whole  plan  is — how  you  deal  direct  with  the  man- 
ufacturer. 

Canadian  Price,   $62.63 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1035  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 


I'nitod    StateN    Stool    Corpora- 
tion 
Montsroinory  Ward  it:  Company 
Ilaldwin  Loooinol  iTo   Works 
Ponnsylvaiiia  llallroad 
Lord  A  Ttioinax 
Columbia  lirapboplione  Co. 
Bethlobom  stool  Company 
\allonal  Cloak  A:  Suit  Co. 
Kow  Vork   KdlNon  Company 
Cluett.  Poabody  A  Co. 


l|MIl[Hifea>l>n'l  «D|5la  J^ 
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THE    OLIVKR    TYPEWRITKR    COMPANY 

I035  (tliver  Typewriter  BIdg.,  Chicago 

Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days'  free  inspection.     If  I  keep  it,  I 
will  pay  $49  at  the  rate  of  $i  per  month.     The  title  to  remain  in  you  until 
fully  paid  for. 

My  shipping  point  is 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.     If  I  choose  to  return  the 
Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense  at  the  end  of  five  days. 

dDo  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.     Mail  me  your  book — "The  High 
Cost  of  Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy,"  your  de  luxe  catalog 
and  further  information. 


Name 

Street  Address. 
City 


State 
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Oval  Point 


his  pen  must 
write  smoothly. 


It  is  designed  for  the  quickest 
work  —  writes  evenly,  smoothly  over 
the  roughest  paper  as  rapidly  as  the 
hand  can  form  the  strokes. 

Use  Esterbrook  (788)  Oval  Point 
Pens  for  bills  of  lading,  addressing 
wrappers,  envelopes  —  all  work  that 
calls  for  the  quick,  smooth  glide  of 
the  pen  point  without  fear  of  catching. 
Especially  recommended  for  corre- 
spondence on  Bond  papers. 

When  you  use  this  Oval  Point 
Esterbrook  (788)  Pen,  all  your  atten- 
tion can  be  given  to  rapidity  and  clear- 
ness of  work. 

Send  IOC  for  12  .sample  Esterbrook 
Pens  including  this  Oval  Point  Pen. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co., 

60-100  Delaware  Ave., 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

EsierhrookPens 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   sviperiority  quickly  becomes  I 


TALKS 

ON  TALKING 


Qexuaixnowled^e 

Complete 

$i,oo 

Postpaid 


1  111,  lii'lpful  new  book  by  Ciren- 
\  lUf  tvli-iscr.  the  famous  speech 
nl  Ciiulist.  will  appeal  sttonKly 
to  eviry  man  or  woman  who  has 
to  speak  in  publie  or  to  employ 
the  powers  of  persuasion  in  any 
form.  In  nineteen  stimulating 
<  hanters  the  author  treats  of  the 
art  its -If,  the  various  types  of 
talker-.,  the  ijhrases  tliev  use,  the 
value  of  an  attractive  voice,  the 
avoidance  of  mannerisms, speak- 
ing in  public,  and  general  con- 
lown  no  arbitrary  rules,  but  insists 
tliroiit^buut  upon  naturalness,  sponianeity,  and  sincerity. 
.\o  nunistrr,  after-dinner  Hpi-aker.  public  ofllcial,  sales- 
man, or  other  f  renuent  employer  of  speech  that  must  t>ro- 
duce  results,  should  miss  nradiuK  thiscoini)act  and  sugges- 
tive little  volume  that  will  surely  make  (or  the  g<-ncral 
elevation  and  Improvement  of  the  daily  speech  of  all  who 
lead  it.     /.'mo,  doth,  lOo  pp..  yf  Cfnts;    by  moil,  S,i  eenl\. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  3S4  Founh  Axnuc,  New  York 


in  Two  Years 


Here  is  a  thorouRh,  complete,  simplified 
1 1  JK'h  School  Course  t  li.it  you  c^n  complete  in  t  wo 

wiirM.    Mi'ctB  eolli'ifo  cnlranre  re<|ulriment«.    IVepured 
by  leading  profesBora  in  univeniliua  and  Scudemios. 

Study  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

A  high  school  education 
multiplies  your  chances  for 

•u<-cr8i  in  boiiness  or  nocml  life. 
Study  this  Intonsoly  interenlinii 
course  In  opare  time  without  inter- 
f<  ririB with yourrcaulnr work. Mnko 
tho  most  of  your  natural  ahitily, 

FREE  Book  ^,*:;;',.^;'''n"ri:-""? 

,11.  n.  N.xibll- 
\\'r\l0  ttjitay. 


Hy  Winfleld  Scott  Hall,  M.D..  Pli.D 
Makes  Sex  Facts  Plain— Wh.U  every 
you n^  man  and  you ngnomaa,  young 
wife  and   husband,    father,  mother, 
teacher  und  nurse  should  kuow. 
Cloth  binding— 320  pages.  Illustrated 

Table  of  contents,  and  commendations 
'on  request. 


Mailed  in  plain 
wrapper 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  506  Winston  BIdg.,  Philadelphia 


rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Bccoiuo  a  lawyer.  LcKulIy 
'  traJni'd  nion  win  bitfb  pottitiuna 
'  and  biff  eticceaR  in  busincBs  and 
public  life.  Greater  opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Bo 
ndopendect— bo  a  leader*    uw- 

t&^'cto'^^^o^SiO.OOO  Annually 

. .)  b.v  Htcp.     You  can  train  nt  bomo 

durinir  epuru  timo.  Wo  nrcparu  jou  to  v^nsa  bar  ux- 
omination  in  any  atato.  Money  refunded  accordinar 
to  our  (lUiimnlee  Bond  if  dissatiHtied.  Dcfrreo 
of  I.L.  II.  conferred.  Thousands  of  uuccessful  stu- 
dentti  enrolled.  L*iw  iohi.  i-aay  ternts.  hoiirteen 
Tolumo  I,nw  Library  and  nuHjern  rourt*e  m  I'ublie  Speskinc-  free  if 
you  rnroll  now.  Cet  our  valuable  IL'O  patfo  "Lsw  Guide"  and 
"hVidenco*'  books  free.     Send  for  theni-now. 

LaSalie  Extension  Univarsity,     Dopt.  S52-F,  Chicaso 


STEEL 

LOCKERS 


We  furniiih  Fdwards  complete  I.M-k-  | 
IT  oquipinentA  for  fsetorir 
sehoolH.    collegeH.    eluba, 
lunm.    otlieeii.     t-tc.      Th- 
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orpo.ti«rd  f..r  fullli.f.. 
tfaLlon.  lL'flab«o)ut»lr  f 

Amorlcnn School  of  Corrvsponrisnca 
Pool.    P240»  Chlrairo.  Illinois 
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The  Edwardt  Mff.,  Co.,    337>387   Cnlfcrl  Si..  Ciociooati.O. 

Makpm  ala<i  of  Kdwarda  AtJjuatnblo  All-Stvc*l  Shrlvlnir  for  PoatolUcoa, 
t'Kturka,  i>rpt.  ilturcaBiM]  >ll  plsci-u  wbcra  wood  abelviog  la  used! 


Init  not  until  earlj-  in  January.  1776.  did 
he  set  sail  from  Pi'ovideuce  for  Phila- 
delphia. 

He  made  the  trip  in  the  Katy,  \\'ith 
Captain  Whipple  at  the  wheel.  Congress 
gave  Whipple  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
Navy  und  named  with  him  three  others, 
Dudley  Saltonstall,  Nicholas  Biddle.  and 
.John  BuiToughs  Hopkin.s,  eldest  son  of 
Esek.  Paul  Jones  had  hoped  to  receive 
similar  rank,  but  his  commission  read 
First  Lieutenant. 

There  were  eight  vessels,  all  converted 
merchantmen,  in  this  fleet.  The  largest, 
the  Alfred,  so  called  after  Alfred  the 
Great,  founder  of  the  British  Xavy,  be- 
came the  flag-ship.  The  others  included 
the  Columbus,  in  command  of  Captain 
Whipple;  the  Providence;  the  Andrea 
Doria;  the  Cabot,  with  John  Burroughs 
Hopkins  on  the  quarter-deck;  the  Hornet, 
]\'(isp,  and  Fly.  The  last  three  vessels 
were  mere  sailboats. 

Hopkins,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  re- 
ceived $12o  a  month,  with  So  a  week  for 
rations.  The  pay  of  the  captains  Aaried 
from  $48  to  S60,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  ship,  and  their  ration  allowance  was 
•S4  a  week.  Midshipmen  got  S12  a  month. 
gunners  $13,  and  seamen  S8.  Prize-money 
helped  out  these  meager  allowances,  al- 
tho,  like  tips  in  ci\  il  life,  it  was  extremely 
uncertain. 

The  exact  date  when  Hopkins  took  com- 
mand is  unknown.  But  certain  it  is  that 
he  boarded  the  Alfred  one  morning  late 
in  Januarj-,  while  crowds  of  people  lined 
the  shores  and  the  wharves  to  watch  the 
new  flag  flung  to  the  breeze.  As  the  flag 
broke  out  at  the  main  peak  the  noise  of 
cheers  and  saluting  guns  mingled.  It 
was  an  epochal  occasion;  for  the  first 
time  in  historj'  an  American  flag  was 
afloat.  This  first  flag,  in  passing,  was 
later  stolen  and  all  trace  of  it  lost. 

The  fleet  under  Hopkins  carried  out  a 
successful  operation  against  New  Provi- 
dence in  the  Bahamas,  returning  with 
80  captured  cannon,  15  barrels  of  gun- 
l)owder — badl\-  needed  by  the  Army — 
together  with  Governor  Brown  and  several 
prominent  citizens  of  the  colony  as  hos- 
tages. On  the  way  up  the  coast  the  fleet 
captured  two  prizes  of  value,  and  then, 
says  The  Journal,  came  the  incident  that 
was  to  bring  Hopkins's  career  to  an  end: 

On  the  night  of  April  6,  somewhere 
off  Montauk,  a  strange  ship  sailed  into 
the  squadron.  The  Cabot  hailed  her. 
The  answer  was  a  broadside,  and  then 
another,  which  swept  the  Cahot's  deck, 
wounding  Capt.  John  Burroughs  Hopkins 
and  killing  the  master  and  se\  eral  men. 

The  Alfred  catne  in  quickly,  but  a 
lucky  shot  tore  away  her  wheel  and 
wht>el  ropes,  making  her  temporarily  un- 
manageable. The  Providence  entered 
bra\«>ly  and  her  gunners  gave  the  enemy 
a  hot  fire.  For  an  hour  the  running  tight 
wt-nt  on,  and  th'en  the  stranger  put  uii 
sail  and  got  away.  Slie  later  was  found 
to  be  the  ClaKyow,  a  2t)-guu  ship.  When 
ancliored  in  Newport  the  next  morning 
slie  show(>d  evidence  of  rough  treatment. 

"Tile  e.seai)e  of  the  Clasyow,"  says 
Machiy  in  his  history  of  the  navy,  "was 
not  due  to  any  lack  of  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans,  but  to  the  want  of 
experienced  oflicers,  organization,  and  dis- 
cipline." 

The  arrival  of  tht>  fleet  in  New  London 
and  the  account  of  its  exploit  in  New 
Providence  stirred  great  rejoicing. 

"in  the  name  of  Congress,"  wrote  John 
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Hancock,  "I  beg  leave  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  success  of  your  expedition. 
Your  account  of  the  spirit  and  bravery 
shown  by  the  men  affords  the  greatest 
satisfaction;  and  encourages  them  (Con- 
gress) to  expect  similar  exertions  and  cour- 
age on  every  future  occasion.  Tho  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Glasgow,  man-of- 
war,  made  her  escape,  yet  as  it  was  not 
through  any  misconduct,  the  praise  due  to 
you  and  tho  other  officers  is  undoubtedly 
the  same." 

The  praise  and  the  rejoicing  were  short- 
lived. Underotticers  and  men,  lacking 
di.scipline,  began  to  talk,  and  soon  it  was 
gossip  that  somebody  blundered  in  let- 
ting the  Glasgow  get  away.  Captain 
Whipple  was  the  target  for  much  of  the 
criticism,  and  in  dcfen.se  he  asked  for  a 
court  martial  to  inquire  into  the  handling 
of  his  ship  on  the  fateful  night.  He  was 
promptly  acquitted.  Captain  Hazard,  of 
the  Froridence,  however,  was  found  guilty 
of  misconduct  during  the  fight  and  re- 
lieved of  his  command.  Paul  Jones  suc- 
ceeded him. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in 
Xew  London  Harbor,  Gen.  Henry  Knox 
visited  the  Hag-ship  and  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife  thus  described  Hopkins: 

"The  Admiral  is  an  antiquated  figure. 
He  brought  to  my  mind  Von  Tromp,  the 
famous  Dutch  Admiral.  Tho  antiquated 
in  figure,  he  is  shrewd  and  sensible.  1, 
whom  you  think  not  a  little  enthusiastic, 
should  have  taken  him  for  an  angel,  only 
he  swore  now  and  then." 

From  the  day  that  he  dropt  anchor 
in  New  London  his  troubles  increased. 
Many  of  his  men  were  sick.  Bj'  much 
pleading  he  got  a  complement  from  the 
Army  and  started  for  Providence.  Here 
he  prepared  to  put  his  vessels  in  shape 
and  to  provision  them  for  a  three  months" 
cruise.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this 
work  he  received  an  order  from  Wash- 
ington demanding  the  return  of  the 
loaned  soldiers.  More  of  the  men  Avho 
were  left  fell  sick  with  "some  new  malig- 
nant fever,"  and,  capping  the  climax,  the 
crews  began  almost  open  rebellion  be- 
cause their  wages  were  not  being  paid 
promptly. 

At  this  time  two  new  ships  for  the 
Navj',  the  Providence  and  the  Warren, 
were  being  built  down  the  bay.  ilop- 
kins  gave  a  great  many  hours  to  speed- 
ing up  the  work  on  them,  and  when  he 
learned  that  members  of  the  committee 
acting  with  him  w^ere  neglecting  the  ships 
in  order  to  further  privateering  ventures 
he  otirred  a  hornet's  nest  that  made  even 
Congress  sit  up.  The  members  of  the 
committee  were  dismissed  and  finally  the 
ships  were  finished.  But  where  were  the 
men  to  take  them  to  sea? 

And  so  it  went.  Jealousies  and  back- 
biting killed  discipbne;  busy  bodies  in 
Congress  began  asking  questions  out  of 
animosity;  and  the  upshot  was  the  sum- 
mons of  Hopkins,  Captain  Whipple,  and 
Captain  Saltonstall  to  Philadelphia  to  be 
tried  for  breach  of  orders.  The  outcome 
was  a  mild  censure  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  instructions  to  return  to 
Rhode  Island  to  his  flag-ship. 

Orders  for  a  cruise  to  Newfoundland 
followed,  but  Hopkins  could  not  obey 
because  he  had  no  men.  He  asked  the 
General  Assembly  for  an  embargo  on  all 
shipping  "till  the  Continental  Fleet  was 
manned."  He  lost  by  two  votes;  in 
despair  he  wrote  to  Philadelphia:  "I 
thought  I  had  some  influence  in  the  State 
I  have  lived  in  so  long,  but  find  now  that 
private   interest    bears   more   sway    than 


— a  y^  coal  saving  for  factories,  busi- 
ness   buildings,   schools,   residences 
and  in  manufacturing  processes 

FIGURES  of  cubic  foot  heating  costs  show  that  Ys  your  coal  is  wasted ; — 
that  Ys  your  fuel  bill  can  be  saved  by  thermostatic  regulation  of  heat- 
ing systems ; — that  there  is  an  equal  saving  in  the  automatic  regulation  of 
temperature  in  manufacturing  processes. 

JOHNSON    SYSTEMS 


"Keep  rooms  at  70  degrees"  is  the 
demand  of  the  government.  No  coal 
wasting,  bill-boosting  temperature 
variation  with  the  Johnson  System 
(applied  to  any  heating  system) .  Tem- 
perature is  maintained  for  each  room 
according  to  its  needs,  and  heating 
sources  regulated  accordingly.  John- 
son temperature  regulation  is  saving 
y^  the  fuel  bills  for  the  most  modern  buildings 
in  America.  Let  us  send  you  data  on  cubic  foot 
heating  costs  of  big  buildings,  schools,  etc. 

For  Industrial  Processes 

AUTOMATIC  control  of  temperature  and 
pressures  in  manufacturing  processes 
afford  great  cost-saving  economies  in  the 
widest  range  of  manufacturing — at  the  same 
time  standardizing  and  improving  the  product, 
often  providing  a  new  safety  factor.  Applica- 
tions include  tempjerature  control  of  japan- 
ning and  hardening  ovens,  core  furnaces, 
solder  and  tin  baths,  drying  rooms,  refriger- 
ator systems  and  of  temperature  and  pressure 
of  gas  and  liquids  in  tanks,  etc.  Write  us  for 
application  of  Johnson  Systems  to  your 
processes — we  will  give  you  special  informa- 
tion and  solve  your  problem. 


Thermostatic  regulation  of  heating  systems  to 
maintain  specified  temperature  of  building 
interiors. 

Automatic  regulation  of  ventilation  and  humid- 
ity of  building  interiors. 

Thermostatic  regulation  of  temperature  in  man- 
ufacturing processes. 

Automatic  regulation  of  pressures  of  liquids  and 
gases. 

Automatic  regulation  of  humidity  in  manu- 
facturing processes.  Clock  and  switchboard 
control  of  heating  systems,  flushing  systems, 
ventilation,  etc. 

SEND  for  the  unusual  Johnson  book. 
It  will  stimulate  you  to  a  new  line 
of  profitable  investigation  of  the  appli- 
cation of  automatic  control  of  temper- 
ature ventilation  and  humidity,  and  the 
countless  application  of  automatic  regu- 
lation in  the  control  of  temperature, 
pressures,  humidity  and  ventilation,  in 
the  widest  range  of  manufacturing 
processes.     This  book  is  free,  of  course. 

Johnson    Service    Company 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  I 


Engineering  offices  in  all 
principal  cities. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &C0.,  Oept.  171,  Washington.  D.  C. 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  nome  m  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  capn 
ital  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stepheiuoo  Laboratory.  3  Back  Bar,  Boston,  Mau. 


THE  VEST  POCKET 

Standard  Dictionary 

(Abridged  from  Funic  &  Wagnails  New  Standard  Dictionary) 

Edited  by  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 
Besides  having  the  largest  and  most  modern   vo- 
cabulary, this  book  contains  many  valuable  fea- 
tures   not    found    in    other   vest    pocket    editions. 

For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores 
Green  clolh,  with  thumb-notch  index,  30c;  blue  morocco- 
elte,  with  thumb-notch  index,  50c  ;   red  English  leather,  gilt 
edges,  with  thumb-notch  index,  75c ;  postage  5c  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAGNAILS  COMPANY,  PubUshers.  New  York  and  Undon 


Since 
1881 


Pajamas  '^  Night  Shirts 
^.  "The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation" 
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JL  SN'T  this  room  a  comfort!  Does  your 
husband  say  that  when  he  comes  in 
after  a  haid  day?  I(  he  does  he  may  know  only 
that  it  is  restful  but  you  know  whij  it  is  restful. 

You  know  people  ate  played  upon  by  their 
surroundiiiKS  just  as  they  are  played  upon  by 
music.  You  know  the  value  of  harmony  in  in- 
terior decoration. 

You  know  that  individuality  may  be  ob- 
tamed,  at  very  moderate  cost,  by  well  chosen 
furniture  and  ruga —against  a  background  of 
quiet,  even-toned  wsills  and  ceilings. 

Liquid  Velvet  gives  a  sense  of  harmony  and 
rest  and  quiet  charm  to  any  room — when  the 
shade  is  properly  chosen. 

Liquid  Velvet  is  an  oil  enamel  that  dries 
without  lustre.  It  is  made  in  white  and  twenty- 
four  colors.      Write  for  Booklet  and  Color  Chart. 

THE  O'BRiES  Varnish  Co. 

43  Washington  Ave.  South  Bend,  Ind 

Varnish  Makers  for  More  Than  40  Years 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    suporioiity    quickly    becomes 
pl:iin  to  the  man  or  woman  who  inveaiipate.^. 


For  Gala  Occasions 


--or  roulin.'  n.ral..  Turily  Cr.ss  Chcfsorvlre  l3 
BiwayM  r.al> .    .lu  '  tako  a  tin  from  your  aup- 
itt  a  m' 


ply .  heat  and 


PURITY  CROSS 


ent's  notice. 


Crtnme.l  Chicken  a  la  Kinc.  Welsh 
Rarebit.  Lohster  a  la  Newhurir. 
Crenmert  Finnan  lladdie.  etc. 
Sold  bv  all  fine  i/rocers  and  deli- 
catessens  Purity  Cross  Model 
Kitchen.  Orai^e, 


jk        BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Only  2000  Coi-tififMi  Public  Accountnntsin  the  United 
States  to  >lo  the  work  of  over  half  a  million  coiicema 
noodinir  thoiriwrvicc-s.  Thut  mions  opportunity  for 
thumnn  who  tniinB  for  this  profession.  SomiexpiTl 
iK'CountantK  rarn  from  SIO.OOO  to  a»  0(PO  u  yenr.  Wi- 
will  instruct  you  thoroughly  by  mnil  for  the  C.  P.  A. 
i-xiimiruitiona  or  iin  executive  accountancy  position. 
Vou  <Jo  not  have  to  undurstandbookkecpinK— wc  train 
you  from  the  itrounU  up. 

Train  at  Home 

Onr  course  nmlnorvicc  are  under  the  mipcrvision  of 
men  liki'  William  B.  Custcnholz.  AM  .C.  P.  A  .  For- 
mer t-'omtilrolhT  iinil  InstriictorUiiivcrHityof  Illinois, 
Wm  Arlliur  Chiisi'.  lOx-S.  <-y  lllnidiM  State  Huaril  of 
Accouiitiincy;Mriilolhir  hiiclingniiinlK  rs  i>f  the  Aiiior- 
ican  liistitutrof  Accounlnnts  I'rolit  from  thi'ir  big 
exp«?ricnce.    Train  in  Biinre  time  uiulcr  thcae  experts. 

No  large  I'litninrt'  fefii.  and  you  con  pay  for  the 
coursu  u  littlu  each  month  if  you  wish. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Send  NOW  for  information  ntxnit  tin  i  course  which 
has  helped  so  niariv  and  which  will  help  you.  We  will 
olso  send  our  vnlunhle  hook  "Ten  Yrnrn'  I'romotion 
In  One"  free  ami  (jostpujU.     Write  TODAY     NOW 

USALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

••//ic  H'nrld'.t  Crvaicjl  l^McnjIon  (  oM.nKy" 
Dcpt.  552-H  Chicago,  in. 


I  wish  it  did."  Tho  privateers  were 
slowly  draining  his  fleet  of  its  best  men. 

Then  the  fatal  l)lo\v.  While  Hopkins 
was  trying  to  scrape  together  enough 
sailors  to  man  his  ships,  a  British  fleet 
sailed  into  Newport  Harbor  and  effect  iially 
bottled  lip  the  ba^'.  Thereafter  Hopkins 
was  impotent.  He  got  his  ships  in  what 
he  thought  was  the  best  po.ssible  position 
to  protect  Providence,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
marine  committee  that  if  he  could  find  tlie 
men  he  would  attempt  to  run  the  blockade. 
Hopkins  had  no  cowardice  in  him. 

After  his  failure  either  to  capture  or 
to  destroy  the  enemy  frigate  Diamond, 
when  that  ship  ran  ashore  near  Warwick 
Neck,  mob  indignation  against  him  rose 
to  the  boiling-point.  On  all  sides  were 
demands  for  his  head.  Some  of  his  offi- 
cers started  a  conspiracy  such  as  Gates 
formed  to  overthrow  Washington.  Gates 
failed,  but  the  enemies  of  Hopkins  suc- 
ceeded. They  brought  him  up  on  charges 
of  ridicule  of  Congress,  of  i)rofanity,  and 
of  poor  management  of  the  fleet. 

Three  men  who  had  unthinkingly  signed 
the  charges  confessed  their  error  and 
PTopldns  at  once  sought  out  the  ringleader, 
Lieut.  Richard  Marvin,  and  had  him  court- 
martialed.  Found  guilty,  Marvin  was 
dishonorably  relieved  of  his  commission. 
But  before  the  marine  committee  could  be 
informed  of  the  proceeding.  Congress  had 
suspended  Hopkins  from  command.  On 
January  2,  1778,  he  was  summarily  dis- 
missed from  the  Na\y.  His  enemies  had 
beaten  him. 


11'   WON'T  BE  THE  SAME  OLD   ZOO 
WITHOUT  BILL  SNYDER 


'  I  "HK  animals  will  miss  Bill.  In  fact,  it 
-*-  will  not  seem  like  the  same  old  Zoo 
without  Snj-der.  For  thirty  years  no  story 
about  New  York's  animal  colony  has  been 
complete  unless  Snj'der  had  a  prominent 
place  in  it.  Now  he  has  apphed  for  a 
pension  and'  is  to  say  farewell  to  tiie 
"critters"  up  in  Central  Park.  Altho  Bill 
is  an  all-round  trainer,  from  birds  to  beasts, 
elephants  are  his  special  hobby.  His 
wonderful  skill  in  handling  animals  has 
brought  gi'ave  and  learned  scientists  to  the 
zoo  to  seek  something  of  his  wisdom.  Th(> 
New  York  Sun  sa\s  of  the  man  who  has  a 
eountrj'-wide  reputation  as  a  zoological 
sharp : 

Bill  was  born  fifty-five  years  ago  on  a 
farm  near  White  Plains.  His  original 
name  was  William.  He  did  chores  about 
the  i)lace,  wore  red-top  boots  with  cop})t>r 
toes,  yarn  mittens,  and  tippet  in  winter- 
time, and  went  to  Sunday-school — some- 
times. His  family  were  of  the  good  old 
stock,  and  liill  might  have  settled  down 
as  a  fanner  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  circus 
boarders. 

Most  of  the  farmers  about  White  Plains 
wer(>  taking  camels,  and  gnus,  and  yaks,  and 
pinto  poni»>s,  and  such  creatures,  which  wert> 
sent  out  from  the  crowded  winter  tpiarters 
of  the  Barnum  circus  at  liritlgeimrt,  about 
thirty  niilfs  from  where  Mill  Snyder  was 
l)orn.  liill's  father  tt)ok  some  biilTaloes  to 
board,  and  one  day  one  of  them  got  out 
of  the  barn  and  ran  away.  Bill  went  after 
him  and  tractnl  the  animal  so  close  to 
Bridgeport  that  he  put  a  ring  in  tli(> 
creature's  nose  and  took  him  in  to  winter 
(piarters.  He  was  only  eiglit(M>ii  then  and 
husky  for  his  age,  and  he  had  such  a  way 
witli  him  that  the  head  keeper  asked  how 


he  would  like  to  "join  on."  There  was  no 
vacancy  then  in  the  animal  division,  bui 
Bill  was  ready  to  start  in  as  a  canvasman 
and  he  did  on  March  1"),  188;^. 

There  was  in  the  herd  a  star  pachydt^rni 
known  as  "The  White  Elephant."  Just 
how  much  of  an  albino  Pilot  was  may  bo 
left  to  Jane.  Scrubbing  and  rubl)iug  do  a 
great  deal  when  persistently  followed. 
Pilot  pulled  up  his  chain  peg  out  at  Chil- 
licothe.  Mo.,  in  1884  and  started  on  u 
cros.s-country  trek.  Young  Bill  Snyder 
was  of  the  searching  party  which  found 
him.  Pilot  welcomed  Bill  as  a  long  lost 
brother,  and  it  was  e\ident  to  eAerybody 
with  the  show  after  that  that  Snyder  was 
a  born  elephant  man. 

So  he  was  put  to  work  breaking  ele- 
phants to  do  tricks  in  the  tan-bark  ring. 
Veteran  keepers  became  his  helpers  anil 
more  and  more  "varmints"  were  put  in 
Bill's  school.  He  had  charge  of  fourteen 
of  the  beasts  before  long,  and  in  his  last 
year  on  the  road  the  string  consisted  of 
eighteen. 

It  was  in  1888  that  Snyder  joined  the 
force  in  the  New  York  Zoo.  He  had  de- 
cided to  lay  off  the  tan-bark  for  a  year,  lb- 
has  never  gone  back,  altho  he  admits 
that  everj'  now  and  then  the  lure  has  been 
strong.  But  he  at  once  became  deeply 
interested  in  his  work,  and,  says  The  Sun: 

Being  an  elephant  specialist,  it  was  noi 
long  before  Bill  had  taught  the  one  ele- 
phant the  zoo  had  some  few  tricks  and 
began  Iwoking  for  more  apt  pupils.  The 
kind  of  elephants  which  circuses  lend  to 
park  menageries  are  not  tractable  as  a 
rule,  and  Bill,  who  had  drilled  around 
with  the  herd  enough  to  know  what  could 
be  done,  selected  some  pupils  which  were 
worth  while. 

The  best-known  graduate  of  the  Central 
Park  academy  of  trick  elephants  was  Hattie. 
a  young  animal  which  Bill  got  in  exchange 
for  some  zoological  duphcates.  She  was 
named  for  the  keeper's  daughter  Harriet. 
Often  the  two  Hatties  were  seen  together, 
for  the  girl  learned  from  her  father  how 
to  put  the  elephant  through  many  of  the 
feats.  Hattie,  who  is  still  a  zoo  star,  is  one" 
of  the  best-trained  elephants  in  the  world, 
and  what  Avith  the  magazines,  the  news- 
l)apers,  and  the  mo\  ies,  she  is  known  in 
every  land  under  the  sun.  She  can  ring 
b(>lls,  sit  at  the  table  and  eat  a  dinner 
with  knife  and  fork,  creep  like  a  baby, 
walk  on  her  hind  legs,  almost  stand  on  her 
head,  sit  up  and  wa\e  her  off  forefoot  like 
a  hand,  and  swing  her  trunk  as  tho  it  were 
a  drum-major's  baton.  She  has  fourteen 
good  tricks. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  chiltireii 
know  Hattie,  for  at  times  as  many  u.^ 
.')(),(XK)  to  7.-),0(X)  persons  have  crowded 
past  the  cages  of  the  (\MUral  Park  Ztw) 
on  a  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon.  Often 
special  classes  of  school  children  went 
to  see  I*rofessor  Snyder  demonstrate  tin 
intelligence  of  his  favoritt>  student.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  inmates  of  hospitals  anii  in- 
stitutions for  crippled  children  have  laughed 
and  clapped  their  hands  at  tiie  sight  of  th»> 
antics  of  tiiis  highly  trained  t>leiiiiant. 

Life  with  the  eh>phanls  has  not  alwa\-< 
been  a  plea.sure  for  "Bill"  Snyder,  for 
the  zoo  has  had  two  tragedies  which  stanti 
out  in  its  annals. 

Adam  Forepaugh  gave  to  the  park  in 
1SS9  the  famous  Asiatic  elephant  Tip.  a 
magnificent  specimen.  Like  so  many 
elephants  which  reach  maturity,  Tip  de- 
veU)pt>d  a  disea.se  which  gave  him  an  in- 
curable temper.     Tip  is  said  to  have  killed 
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Lost  time  is  the  big  expense: 
What  is  your  loss  ? 


YOIT  hear  a  lot  about  fleets  of  Pierce- Arrow 
trucks  and  the  extraordinarj'' things  the)'  do. 
You  don't  hear  so  much  of  single  truck  installa- 
tions though  they  do  even  more  extraordinary 
things. 

Though  fleets  qf  Pierce- 
Arrow  trucks  are  o|>erated  bj' 
the  largest  com])anies  in  the 
country,  most  I'ierce  -  Arrow 
owners  operate  a  single 
truck. 

These  single  trucks  bear  a 
greater  burden  than  the  fleets, 
and  do  their  work  consistently, 
day  after  day,  with  unfailing 
dependability. 

It  is  imperative  that  a  single 
truck  should  not  break  down, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  replace 
it. 

There  is  no  truck  doing  the 
industrial  work  of  America 
that  has  equalled  the  records 
of  the  Pierce  -  Arrow  truck 
for  continuous  operation  — 
for  the  minimum  of  lost 
time. 

Lost  time  is  the  most  im- 
I)ortant  factor  in  the  general 
efficiency  of  a  truck. 

Break  downs  cost  more  than 
repair  bills.  You  can  count 
repair  bills.  You  can't  figure 
lost  time. 


A  few  striking  instances 


When  the  Winchester  Repeating  Anns  Com- 
pany enlarged  its  plant,  11  Pierce -Arrow 
trucks  worked  day  and  night,  carrying  build- 
ing material. 

When  more  coal  meant  more  munitions, 
they  hauled  3.50  tons  of  coal  daily.  They  saved 
36  cents  a  ton  haulage — over  $39,000  in  a  year. 


The  E.  W.  Bliss  Company,  making  shells, 
employed  11  Pierce-Arrows  to  haul  building 
materials,  machinery  and  raw  material  from 
distant  docks,  even  from  Poughkeepsie  to 
Brooklyn.  In  three  nuMiths  they  saved  §7,000 
in  freight  demurrage  alone. 


^^^len  rush  work  was  necessary  to  build  can- 
tonments, 6  Pierce-Arrows  at  Camp  Taylor, 
owned  by  the  Ohio  River  Sand  Company, 
hauled  sand  and  gravel,  carrying  a  larger  ag- 
gregate load  in  less  time  and  with  less  idle 
time  than  any  other  tnick  employed. 


You  know  what  it  costs  to  hire  a  substitute 
truck,  but  you  can't  figure  the  time  it  loses 
through  decreased  efficiency. 

When  delay's  violate  a  contract  and  entail 
penalties  or  sacrifice  bonuses, 
you  know  the  money  loss,  but 
not   the   disorganization   cost. 

When  the  truck  is  an  es- 
sential link  in  supplying  ma- 
terial to  a  plant  or  operation, 
and  workmen  must  wait  for 
missing  material,  you  can't 
figure  losses. 

Lost  time  plays  so  big  a 
part  in  businesses  using  trans- 
portation, that  it  should  be 
the  first  thought  in  selecting 
a  truck. 

The  Pierce-Arrow  record  of 
continuous  operation  and  mini- 
mum lost  time  entitles  it  to 
first  consideration  among  all 
trucks. 

Uninterrupted  service  has 
been  most  important  in  filling 
war  orders.  Pierce-Arrow 
trucks  have  paid  for  them- 
selves and  earned  huge  profits 
for  firms  engaged  in  supply- 
ing war  materials. 

Ask  us  for  specific  data 
of  actual  performance  in  lines 
of  business  and  situations  like 
yours. 


PIERCE-ARROW 

Motor  Trucks 

THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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What  l>iamond*Fibr<e 

means  to  tlie  Nation  now 

On  a  single  order  for  fencing-gauntlets,  made  of  DiAMOND-FlBRE, 
the  Diamond  State  Fibre  Company  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
of  saving  the  United  States  Government  the  tidy  sum  of 
$120,000.00.  These  gauntlets  were  formerly  made  of  sole-leather, 
which  rare  and  valuable  material  was  automatically  released  for 
use  in  thousands  of  pairs  of  shoes. 

DiAMOND-FlBRE  is  used  for  various  parts  on  the  motors  of  army 
airplanes,  trucks  and  ambulances  as  well  as  in  all  other  forms  of 
insulation-rings,  gaskets,  fuse-casings,  etc.  Railroads  use  DIAMOND- 
FIBRE  for  insulating  rail-joints  and  various  parts  of  automatic 
signal  systems,  important  now  as  never  before  in  routing  and 
rushing  Government  freight. 

Field  desks,  army  trunks  and  all  kinds  of  cases  and  receptacles 
are  made  of  DlAMOND-FlBRE.  The  delicate  instruments  used  in 
field-telephone  and  wireless  systems  are  insulated  with  DlAMOND- 
FlBRE.  Practically  every  type  of  electric  apparatus,  power  boat 
or  vehicle  uses  DiAMOND-FlBRE  in  some  form. 

DlAMOND-FlBRE  is  a  dense,  horn-hard  material  that  will  re- 
place to  advantage  many  metals  and  other  materials  that  you  are 
now  having  difficulty  to  obtain.  DiAMOND-FlBRE  is  furnished  in 
sheets,  rods,  tubes  and  many  special  shapes.  It  can  be  sawed, 
bent,  bored,  tapped,  turned,  threaded,  milled,  punched  and 
worked  into  almost  any  form.  Best  of  all,  DiAMOND-FlBRE  con- 
tains such  an  absolute  minimum  of  dust,  grit,  and  metal  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  machine. 

Tell  us  your  manufacturing  troubles. 

Wamond'F  Protective  Papers 

Ask  your  jobher  lo  ihow  uou  (he  broad  line  of  specialized  wrapping  and  packing 
papers  Including  Diamond-F  Classine,  Diamond-F  Greaseproof  (Imitation  Parchment), 
Diamond-F  Vegetable  Parchment  and  Diamond-F  Parchmoid. 

Diamond-F  Protective  Papers  are  used  for  lOrapping  meats,  confectiorteru,  butter, 
tobacco,  desiccated  fruits,  ice-cream,  co^fe,  tea,  etc.  They  keep  Umpuriliet  out  and 
original goodrKss  in. 

Diamond-F  Protective  Papers  are  oil  that  modern  machineru  and  human  hands  can 
make  them.  Leading  manufacturers  everywhere  use  them.  Pure  spring-water  Is  used  in 
making  Diamond-F  Protective  Papers,  resulting  In  a  pare,  cellulose  sheet,  free  from 
metals,  waxes, oils  and  other  foreign  materials  which  may  taint  the  product.  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Pa.  (Near  Philadelphia) 

Offices  in  Principal  Citie.t 
P.  •$.— Celeron  and  Condensite-Cclorun  are  two  remarkable  new  water-resisting  materlaU 


A  Sign  of  Service 


A  Mark  of  Oiiality 


eight  men,  and  several  times  he  nearly  I 
got  away  with  the  life  of  such  an  adept  of  | 
the  hook  as  William  Snyder.  His  death- 
warrant  was  finally  signed,  and  after 
several  attempts  Bill  managed  to  dispose 
of  him  by  feeding  cyanid  of  potassium 
capsules  to  him  in  sweetened  bran. 

Tom,  another  elephant  which  was  in  the 
same  house,  was  killed  much  in  the  same 
way  on  account  of  an  ingrowing  and 
malevolent  disposition. 

Notwithstanding  these  two  examples 
of  evil  dispositions,  Snyder  still  maintains 
that  elephants  are  the  best  and  most  in- 
telligent friends  of  man.  He  is  not  an 
advocate  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  and 
Bill  knows  monkeys  as  well  as  he  knows 
elephants.  He  doubts  the  intelligence  of 
simians,  but  he  declares  that  elephants 
think  and  act  9,  good  deal  like  human 
beings.     He  says: 

"I've  seen  elephants  pushing  a  string  of 
freight-cars  about  and  doing  it  as  tho  they 
were  engineers.  Hattie  here  in  the  zoo 
can  drag  a  snow-plow  over  the  walks  all  by 
herself  and  do  it  just  as  well  as  if  a  man 
were  bossing  the  job.  The  elephant  can  do 
more  work  with  less  fuss  than  any  other 
animal. 

"Just  right  here  let  me  say  that  there 
is  little  in  the  idea  that  elephants  hold 
grudges  against  people  that  injure  them. 
The  elephant  has  a  good  memory,  but  he 
is  not  a  good  hater.  There  is  nothing  to 
the  old  story  about  the  tailor  who  stuck 
a  needle  into  an  elephant's  hide  and  was 
killed  for  that  act  twenty  years  later. 
Likewise  there  is  no  foundation,  as  far 
as  I  know,  for  all  the  stories  that  are  told 
about  the  fellow  who  gives  a  plug  of 
tobacco  to  some  circus  elephants  and  gets 
his  when  the  show  plays  a  return  engage- 
ment years  and  years  afterward.  No 
elephant  will  take  anything  from  a  man 
if  he  does  not  want  it — that  is,  not  from 
any  man  he  meets  in  a  circus.  Some 
elephants  like  tobacco,  just  as  most 
monkeys  do.  Jumbo  was  the  biggest 
tobacco-chewer  I  ever  knew.  He  would 
ask  for  a  chew  the  minute  you  came  near 
him  and  start  to  take  it  out  of  a  keeper's 
pocket.  Elephants  do  not  kill  i^eople  usu- 
ally unless  they  are  suffering  from  disea.se 
or  madness,  for  their  natural  disposition 
is  friendly." 

Next  to  the  elephant.  Bill  Snyder  is 
partial  to  the  hippopotamus.  The  reason 
for  that  may  be  that  these  animals  have 
long  been  the  financial  back-bone  of  the 
Central  Park  Zoo.  For  the  last  eighteen 
years,  ever  since  Snyder  was  made  head 
keeper  and  also  under  his  administration 
of  the  last  seven  years  as  director,  the  ! 
menagerie  has  been  self-supporting  as  far 
as  acquisition  of  animals  is  concerned. 
There  is  now  a  reser\-e  fund  of  .?;i,(X)0  whi<'li 
Bill  will  leave  when  he  goes  out  of  office. 

The  excess  of  the  creatures  which  have 
been  bred  in  the  Cetitral  Park  cages  have 
in  all  these  years  Ixhmi  exchanged  and 
sold,  and  of  tfle  amounts  realized  at  least 
$0().(X)()  should  1>(>  credited  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C'alipii.  Tlu^  maiden  name  of  the 
motluTof  famed  hipijoiiotainu.^ies  wasML-^s 
Murphy.  She  was  bought  from  Ilagen- 
back  in  ISSti  for  S.'>.(XK),  and  is  now  about 
thirty-five  years  old.  Tlie  i)air  are  now 
appraise<l  at  S.')t),(KK).  Their  <'hildren,  of 
whicl\  then-  were  thirteen,  were  scattered 
aill  over  tiie  world  and  si.\  of  them  at  least 
are  star  performers  in  the  leading  circuses. 

Breeding  wild  animals  in  captivity  is  not 
usually  successful,  but  Snyder  has  not  only   . 
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brought  up  a  large  famil\-  of  olephants, 
but  he  has  also  raised  a  number  of  lions. 
In  fact,  none  of  those  at  present  in  the 
N'ew  York  Zoo  ever  saw  a  jungle.  The 
Sun  says: 

The  reason  that  they  look  so  fierce  and 
fit  is  that  they  have  been  dieted  and  ined- 
icined  for  years  by  Bill  Snyder,  who 
knows  exactly  how  to  meet  all  the  ills 
whu'h  are  likely  to  come  from  their  artificial 
life.  He  feeds  them  with  great  care  during 
the  week  and  makes  them  fast  on  Sundays, 
for  his  experience  has  shown  that  the 
carnivores  are  better  for  it.  All  the  vege- 
tarians of  the  zoo  eat  seven  days  a  week. 

The  most  motherly  of  the  lions  is  Helen, 
now  well  on  in  years,  who  has  given  l)irth 
to  thirty-three  cubs.  The  father  of  her 
children  is  Ivco  II.,  the  successor  to  Leo  I., 
who  wa,s  the  leading  lion  when  Bill  Snyder 
took  hold  in  the  animal-houses. 

One  of  the  achievements  of  Bill  Snyder 
was  keeping  ali\e  and  presentable  that 
venerable  jungle  relic.  Smiles,  thCj^rhinoc- 
cros.  Smiles  died  only  a  few  days  before 
last  Christmas,  thereby  greatly  aiding  the 
i-onservation  of  distilled  hquors.  She  was 
bought  from  Cole's  circus  in  187;^  and  was 
at  least  half  a  century  old  when  she  died. 

For  the  last  ten  years  she  lived  on  bor- 
rowed time  and  Bill  Snyder  was  the 
broker.  Every  two  weeks  she  was  rubbed 
with  neat's-foot  oil  to  keep  her  from  ^vrin- 
kling  up  and  breaking  at  her  creaking  joints. 
The  animal  wjis  protected  from  drafts,  fed 
with  warm  ])rdn  mash,  and  whenever  she 
seemed  to  be  especially  thirsty  she  got  a 
quart  of  the  best  whisky. 

"Animals,"  .said  Bill  the  other  day, 
"are  like  persons.  They  have  their  differ- 
ent ways  and  dispositions.  It  takes  years 
<)f  study  to  get  used  to  them  and  to  under- 
stand them.  When  you  get  their  confi- 
dence they  will  do  a  whole  lot  for  you, 
and  they  know  more  than  most  people 
l>elieve  they  do.  I've  often  been  asked  if 
they  have  a  langiiage  of  their  own.  I 
have  been  watching  animals  and  listening 
to  them  long  enough  to  have  an  opinion 
about  that  and  I  don't  take  any  stock 
in  it  at  aU.  I've  seen  all  kinds  of  records 
taken  on  the  phonograph  and  ha\'e  heard 
the  scientific  folks  go  all  ov«>r  the  subject, 
but  I  nev(T  saw  anything  that  woidd  bear 
out  the  idea  that  there  was  any  real 
conversation. 

"Some  peoi)le  look  surprized  when  I 
tell  them  that  I  have  applied  to  go  away 
from  here.  I've  been  at  this  business, 
man  and  boy,  for  going  on  forty  years, 
and  that  includes  thirty  Avith  the  city. 
Beheve  me,  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  was  to 
go  into  an  elephant  cage  and  to  be  ready 
to  jump  at  the  second  in  case  there  comes 
a  sudden  swat  of  a  trunk.  It's  all  very 
well  to  work  among  the  animals  all  day, 
and  maybe  to  sit  up  with  some  of  them 
all  night,  but  there  comes  a  time  when  a 
man  has  passed  fifty  that  he  has  had  about 
enough. 

"  I've  made  a  lot  of  friends  and  got  many 
messages  of  appreciation  from  people,  es- 
pecially from  those  who  haven't  the  money 
to  go  to  circuses  or  even  to  spend  for  car- 
fare to  go  long  distances.  Then,  too, 
there  are  many  of  the  rich  who  have  taken 
a  great  interest  in  this  zoo,  for  altho  it 
doesn't  take  up  ver>-  much  space  it  is  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the  best  known  in  the 
world.  I've  met  many  travelers  from  dis- 
tant countries  who  have  come  here  when 
%  isiting  New  York  to  see  the  animals  they 
have  heard  about  in  their  own  countries, 
and  some  of  them  knew  the  names  of  our 
elephants  and  Uons  as  well  as  folks  who 
live  in  the  city." 


Far-a"way  China 
is  interested,  too 


Library  Bureau  advertising  penetrates  far- 
a'way  lands.  Only  the  other  day  we  received  a 
neatly  type-written  post  card  from  Wuchang, 
Hupeh,  China — "Please  send  us  your  neiv  folder 
on  the  Z.  S.  Card  ledger, " 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  the  L.  B.  Card 
ledger  is  its  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  all 
kinds  of  businesses — large  or  small — "wherever 
they  are— whatever  the  particular  stress  or 
strain  of  war-time  accounting. 

The  L.  B.  Card  ledger  is  ideal  for  machine 
posting.  It  saves  hours  of  posting  time.  It  is 
easy  to  operate. 

All  accounts  are  proved-daily.  A  new  account 
means  simply  the  insertion  of  a  new  card.  No 
more  night  work.  No  more  late  balances. 
No  statements  that  should  have  gone  out  yes- 
terday. Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance 
decidedly  less  than  any  other  form  of  ledger. 

Write,  telephone  or  call  personally  for  the 
newest  folders  on  the  L.  B.  Card  ledger — (1) 
''lihe  Up-To-The-Ninute  Ledger  at  Ingersoll." 
(2)  **An  L.  3.  Card  ledger  in  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Co,,  St.  Louis. " 
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systems 
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Filing  cabinets 
wood  and  steel 


Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 

43  Federal  st.      316  Broadway    910  Chestnut  st.     6  N.  Michigan  ave. 


Albany,  51  State  street 
Atlanta,  124-126  Hurt  bids. 
Baltimore,  14  Light  street 
Birmingham,  2023  Jefferson  Co. 

Bank  bldg. 
Bridgeport,  311  City  Savings  Bank 

bldg. 
Buffalo,  SOS  Marine  Nat.  Bank 

bldg. 
Cleveland,  243  Superior  arcade 
Columbus,  517  Columbus  Savings 

and  Trust  bldg. 
Denver,  450-456  Gaa  and  Electric 

bldg. 
Des  Moines,  619  Hubbell  bldg. 
Detroit.  400  Majestic  bldg. 


Fall  River,  29  Bedford  street 
Hartford,  64  Pearl  street 
Houston,  708  Main  street 
Indianapolis,  Merchants  Bank 

bldg. 
Kansas  City,  215  Ozark  bldg. 
Milwaukee,  620  Caswell  block 
Minneapolis,  428  Second  avenue. 

South 
New  Orleans,  512  Camp  street 
Pittsburgh,  637-6.1901iverbldg. 
Providence,  79  Westminster 

street 
Richmond,  1219  Mutual  bldg. 
St.  Louis,  223  Boatmen's  Bank 

bldg. 


St.  Paul,  lie  Endicott  arcade 

Scranton,  408  Connell  bldg. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Whitney 
bldg. 

Syracuse,  405  DlUaye  bldg. 

Toledo,  551  Spitzer  bldg. 

Washington. 743 15th  street,  N.W. 

Worcester,  716  State  Mutual 
bldg. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

San  Francisco,  F.  W.  Wentworth 
&  Co.,  539  Market  street 

Los  Angeles,  McKee  &  Hughes, 
440  Pacific  Electric  bldg. 

Dallas,  Parker  Bros.,  503-504  In- 
surance bldg. 
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As  a  child  she  is  health  incarnate 

She  will  keep  that  clear-eyed  charm  all  her 

life  if  she  is  taught  the  priceless  habit 

of  regularity  NOW.      Nujol  will  make 

her — and  you — regular  as  clockwork. 

It  is  absolutely  hamiless.    Try  it. 

On  Sale   at  all  Drug  Stores. 

Send  SO'-\i>iU  let*  will  shift  new  kit  sizfi  to 
( hittett  States  Soldiers  atui  Siiiloys  t/ruiwhctv 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(  New  Jersey  ) 

ll,\yonnc  New  .Iciflcv 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


True  to  Life. — Wife — "  I  dreamed  last 
night,  dear,  that  I  was  in  a  box-party  at 
the  theater." 

Hub—"  Oh  !  That  explains  why  you 
were  talking  so  loud  in  your  sleep." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


This  Never  Happened!— "  Pa,  ^yill  you 
give  me  a  good  licking  right  now?  " 

"  Why  this,  Lemuel?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  sneak  ofY  and  go  swim- 
ming, and  I  don't  want  to  be  bothered 
with  a  future." — Cornell  Widow. 


The  Boy  Was  Hep. — The  Honorable — 
"  My  boy,  do  you  realize  how  great  is  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath,  before  you  commit 
yourself?  " 

The  Boy — "  Why — why.  ye?,  sir.  I 
caddied  for  you  last  Sunday." — Widow. 


It  Wakens  to  Duty 

To-day  I  bought  an  alarm-eloek, 

It  has  a  very  loud  ring. 
I   think   I   will  call  it   the   Star-Spangled 
Banner. 
For  every  time  I  hear  it  I  have  to  get  up. 

— Burr. 


Hard  to  Please. — "  What  is  your  dog's 
name?  " 

"  I  don't  know  j'et,"  replied  the  patient 
man.  "  I  am  still  experimenting.  I  have 
tried  nearly  all  the  dog  names  I  can  think 
of  and  he  doesn't  answer  to  any  of  them." 
—  Washington  Star. 


An     Opening     for     a     Young     Man. — 

Kthel — "  I'm  afraid  that  bell  means 
another  caller." 

Fred  (imploringly) — "  You  know,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  your  not  being  at  home." 

Ethel  (suggestively) — "  Yes,  and  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  my  being  engaged." — 
Tit-Bits. 


Bristled  Right  Up. — "  Miss  Jones,"  said 
the  hostess,  "  permit  me  to  introduce  Mr. 
Hogg,  author  of  those  delightfully  clever 
IK)ems  you  must  have  read." 

"  I  am  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Hogg,"  said  the 
young  woman.  "  Pardon  the  question, 
but  is  that  your  real  name?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Hogg,  bristling  up. 
"  Did  you  think  it  was  my  pen  name?  " — 
Boston  Transcript: 


A  Camouflaged  Will. — An  old  fellow 
on  his  death-bed,  in  making  his  will,  mur- 
mured to  his  lawyer:  "  And  to  each  of  my 
employees  who  have  been  with  me  twenty 
years  or  more  I  bequeath  £2,000." 

"  Holy  smoke  !  What  generosity  !  " 
the  lawyer  exclaimed. 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  said  the  sick  man. 
"  You  see,  none  of  them  have  been  with 
me  over  a  year;  but  it  will  look  good  in 
the  papers,  won't  it?  " — Liverpool  Post. 


To  a  Red-Cross  Nurse 

I  was  never 'strong  for  fighting, 

It  didn't  appeal  to  me; 
So  when  I  wasn't  drafted 

I  said,  "  I'm  glad  I'm  free." 
But  since  I  saw  your  picture 

In  the  paper  yesterday, 
I've  changed  my  mind  completely. 

I  want  to  join  the  fray  ! 
If  you  were  bj-  my  bedside. 

Getting  shot  wouldn't  besoworse- 
If  I  up  and  join  the  Army 

Will  you  be  my  Red-Cross  nurse? 
— Cornell  Widow. 


A  True  Patriot. — "  Why  don't  you  get  an 
alienist  to  examine  your  son?  " 

"  No,  sir  !  An  American  doctor  is  good 
enough  for  me." — Baltimore  American. 


Findin's  Keepin's. — "  What  if  we  loses 
this  hlinkin'  war  after  all.  Bill?  " 
'  "  Well,    all    I    can    say    is — them    what 
finds  it  is  quite  welcome  to  keep  it." — 
Tit-Bits. 


Worth  Trying. — "  What  do  they  mean 
by  poetic  license?  Does  a  poet  have  to 
pay  for  a  license?  " 

"  No.  If  he  did  we'd  have  fewer  poets." 
— Lo II isville  Co nricr-Jo urnal. 


He  Knew  the  Place. — "  Now,  boys," 
said  the  teacher  in  the  juvenile  Sunday- 
school  class,  "  our  lesson  to-day  teaches 
us  that  if  we  are  good  while  here  on 
earth,  when  we  die  we  will  go  to  a  place 
of  everlasting  bliss.  But  suppose  we  are 
bad,  then  what  will  become  of  us?  " 

"  We'll  go  to  a  place  of  everlasting 
blister,"  promptly  answered  the  small 
boy  at  the  pedal  extremity  of  the  class. — 
Brooklyn  Citizen. 


An  Unfair  Advantage. — A  Peabody  girl, 
writing  to  her  Canadian  sweetheart  in 
France,  inquired  in  her  last  letter:  "  What 
kind  of  a  man  is  the  censor  who  reads  all 
my  letters  and  your  letters  to  me  and 
signs  his  name  '  Opened  by  the  censor  '?  " 
The  censor  added  a  foot-note  in  her  sweet- 
heart's last  letter,  describing  himself,  and 
now  the  girl  doesn't  know  whether  she 
is  in  love  with  the  censor  or  her  old  sweet- 
heart.— Peabody  Gazette. 


Impressionistic. — Whistler  once  under- 
took to  get  a  fellow  artist's  work  into  the 
autumn  salon.  He  succeeded,  and  the 
picture  was  hung.  But  the  painter,  going 
to  see  his  masterpiece  with  Whistler  on 
varnishing  day,  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
dismay. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  he  cried,  "  you're 
exhibiting  my  picture  upside  down." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Whistler.  "  The  com- 
mittee refused  it  the  other  way." — Boston 
Transcript. 


An  Impossible 'Amount. — Some  negroes 
were  discussing  the  death  of  a  small 
darky. 

The  cause  of  the  disaster  was  clear 
enough  to  one  of  the  men. 

"  De  po  chile  died  frum  eatin'  too 
much  watah-million,"  he  explained. 

One  of  the  others  looked  his  doubts. 

"  Huh,"  he  grunted  scornfully,  "  dar 
ain't  no  such  thing  as  too  much  watah- 
million." 

"  Well,  den,"  remarked  the  first,  "  dar 
wasn't  enuflf  boy." — Life. 


All  There  But  the  Pop. — Mother  was 
out,  and  Sister  Sue  was  putting  on  her 
best  blouse,  so  six-year-old  Bobby  had  to 
entertain  Sue's  young  man.  As  is  the 
way  with  his  kind,  he  began  to  ply  the 
unfortunate  caller  with  questions. 

"  Mr.  Brown,"  he  began,  "  what  is  a 
popinjay?  " 

"  Why — er — a  popinjay  is  a — eh — vain 
bird." 

"  Are  you  a  bird,  Mr.  Brown?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

"  Well,  that's  funny.  Mother  said  you 
were  a  popinjay  and  father  said  there  was 
no  doubt  about  your  being  a  jay,  and  Sue 
said  there  didn't  seem  to  be  much  chance 
of  your  poppin',  and  now  you  say  you 
aren't  a  bird  at  all."- — Pittsburg  Chronicle 
Telegraph. 


Tlabby  iums—the  cause 
of  loosened  teeth 
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FOR 
THE  GUNS 

USE  IT  AS  A 
DENTIFRICE 

FOHMULA  or 

nt'N  YORK  CITr 

SPECIALIST  «N 
DISEASES  Of  THE  MOiiTH 

PREPARED  FOB  THE 
PRESCRIPTION  OF  THE 

DENTAL  PROFESSIGH 

UMOER  AUTMORITT 
BY 

FORHAN  CO.,  lac. 


\ 


New  York.  n.  Y. 

U.S.A. 


HE  gums  are 
the  first  line  of 
defense  for  the 
teeth.  Without  firm 
gums  teeth  cannot  be 
sound.  And  tender, 
inflamed  or  flabby  gums 
become  positive  sotjrces 
of  vital  danger. 

The  spongy  gum 
surface  invites  the  seep- 
age of  decay'food 
germs  into  the  system. 
This  condition  is 
known  as  Pyorrhea 
I  Riggs'  Disease) .  Four 
out  of  five  people  over 
forty  have  it.  And 
many  even  under 
thirty. 

Use  Forhan's  daily 
and  have  no  fear  of 
tender  gums,  the  first 
:tage  of  Pyorrhea. 
Nor  of  dangerous 
tooth  loosening,  which 
accompanies  Pyor- 
rhea. Nor  yet  of 
prematurely  flattened 
lips,  which  are  the 
certain  result  of 
Pyorrhea. 

On    the    contrary, 
Forhan's   will    make 
your    gums     texture- 
firm   and  tooth -sup- 
porting.    No    tooth- 
base  decay  will  form 
below  the  gum  line. 
Forhan's  will  also 
scientifically    cleanse 
your  teeth.  They  will 
feel     particularly 
,   smooth    after    using 
i    Forhan's. 
I       Forhan's  is  pleas- 
il    ant,    cool  and  anti- 
p    septic.      If    gum- 
I   shrinkage  has  already 
set    in,    start    using 
Forhan's  and  consult 
a  dentist  for  special 
treatment. 

30c  and  55c  tubes 
All  Druggists 

I      FORHAN  CO. 
196  0th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for 
Trial  Tube  Free 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY     supeiiurity     quickly    becuines 
plain  tAj  tho  man  or  wuuian  who  investigates. 


You  Cant  Lose  Your  Keys 


If  you  carry  them  in  a 

DANDA  LEATHER  KEY-CASE 

WITH  YOUR  NAME 

STAMPED  IN  GOLD 


OC-*  in  Black  fiA-  i"  English 

OOC  Sheepskin        DUC  Pitfskin 


Postage  prepaid.  26c  extra  if  address 
also  is  stamped.  Prevents  keys  from 
ruatiriic.  Saves  clothing  or  handbag  trom 
wear. 


LDANDA  MFC  CO.,  141  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing,  stops 
snoring.  Useful  for  Colds,  Catarrh  and 
Asthma.     50c  postpaid. 

NASAL  FILTER  CO..    St.  Paul.  Minn. 


FREE  Book  on  Birds 

^  Bird  Houses 


\\^RITE    for    your    copy 
today.       If    your    reply 
reaches   me    early,  I  will  enclose  a 
beautiful  bird  color  plate. 

Have  you  ever  known  the 
pleasure  derived  from  a  col- 
onvof  Purple  Martins?  They 
will  clear  your  shrubs,  trees  and 
Kroimds  of  mosquitoB.  The  house 
illustrated  never  fails  to  get  the 
Martins.  A  remarkable  value,  z8 
apartments,  32  in.  by  27  m.,  this 
m-inth  for  $12.00.     There  is  a 

Dodson  Bird  House 

for  every  kind  of  bird.  No  (rrounds 
are  quite  comj^lete  without  the  song 
birds.  Furnish  them  with  safe 
homes  and  they  will  mme  back  to  you  season  after  season. 
Learn  all  about  how  to  attract  the  song  birds  from  my  Free  Book. 
JOSEPH    M.  DODSON.    Pres.    Atntrican    Audubon    AsBOciation 

730  Harrison  Avenue,  Kankakee.  III. 

Dodson' 3  S!parrow    Trap  guaranteed  to  rid   your   cormnxiniiu  of 

these  grain  eating  pests.     Frice  tV. 
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PAT  E  N  T  E  O 


let  Hasisilera  do 

%ur  Bridge  Scpairiiiq ! 

C  HasslerB  take   you    over    old     bridBOS    as 
emoothly  as  ovorthe  bin  Iron  Btructure  juat 
erected.     Float  up  the  approach  and  skim 
over  the  planks  without  jolt  or  jar. 

For 
Ford 

ShockAbsorber  c^'» 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  bear  the  weight  of  the 
car.  They  take  the  kick  out  of  the  big  jolts  and 
give  the  leaf  springs  a  chance  to  absorb  what's 
left.  Gently  compress  for  the  little  jars  that 
usually  are  passed  on  to  the  car  and  its  occupants. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  also  save  tires,  gapo- 
liue.prevent  vibration.and  make  your  Pord  easier 
to  steer,  safer  to  drive,  and  as  comfortable  ae  a 
S2,000  car.  300.000  Ford  Owners  recognize  their 
economic  necessity. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  todny  for  Free  Trial  Blank  an<i  «»  "ill 

hAve  a  set  u(  Ilnsfilers   pnt   on  your  Kord  ultliont.  a  cent 
^of  expense    to    jou.    Try  tbcm  10    diijt. 
Then,  if  yon  are  willing  to  do  Htthout 
f  axoiSMiKcT^ ''^^'"*  they  will  be  taken  off  Milbout 
ohartre.  Don't  ride  Hithout  Hassleri 
simply  beeaii*<e  eonipoiie  diseour- 
K(;e«i  you  from  trying  tliem.    Ac* 
copt  this  offer  and  see  fur  yonr> 
seir.     Oi-er  800.0110   sots    in  use. 
Write  todiiy— .NOW. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  loe. 
844  NaomiSt.  lodiaoapolii,  Ind. 


THE  TROUBLE  WOMAN.  A  clever  short  story 
by  Cl.\k.\  MdKKis.  Small  i2mo,  6o  pages.  Illus- 
trated. 40C  net.  (Hour-tilass  Series.)  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 

"■r       \        renevrable 

PUSES 

cut  annual  fuse  maintenance 
costs  8o%.  Can  be  used  over 
and  over.  An  inexpen.^ive 
"  Drop  Out  "  Renewal  Link 
restores  a  blown  Economy 
I'use  to  its  original  efficiency. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kinne  &  Orleans  Sis.,  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

S„l,   MiLUufiti-tur.-rHof  ■■  ARK/.KSSy 

tin    Nim  ■  I.'n^tvalUr     /■'use    i/il*    In* 

/WVw   Guaranteed  Indirator. 

Alfo  made  in  Canada  at  Montreal 


Iji^ 


:7iri 


Live 

Notes 

Only 


POST 
PAID 


Each   Memo  Separate 

—  tear  out  when  attended  to 

ROBINSON  REMINDER 

j:»ch  memo  «  i)«.rf..rolo,l  c,Mn„.ii.  wliiih.  wli.^n  utl<-nil«d  to,  ii. 
torn  out.  I.lve  note,  only  ^f„  sforrhlnif  thru  ..linolet.  nolei. 
f.verythlng  ready  for  InsUnt  rdfpri'nL'e.    Ilumly  pocltet  in  rover. 

With  Mch  Ramindar  It  an  axtra  fUlar 
ii.-i     _    til     ..  I      .L  SIn.xfitn.  S.'^ln.  x7ln. 

Ifendsome  niack  leather  -        |1  OU  $1  26 

India  Calf  or  .Seal  Umin  Cowhide  1  M)  I'Vi 

ttenuino  S^.il  or  Uorocro        .        .  2.00  2*60 

Lwllea'  Shopping  Rxminder.  2'i  In.  z  3H  In..' 
with  pencil  nnd  exiri.  tiller,  tl.OO 
(lira  FlUara 


Sli.  B,  S       In.  «  r. 
gl..A,8U  In.  x7 
SiieL,  2ti  In.  X  31, 
Nam.- 
If  not  at  your  sUitK. 

Robinson  Mfr.  Co. 


'  '  "  ' '— >        70o  per  doj. 

■  ■        WOr  per  dot . 
GO*-'  per  tloi 

ilioners  writ.. 
as  Elui  Slr.'.l,      WestHold,  Mitss 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE  WAR 

THE    GKR.MA.N    OFFENSIVE 

April  17. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
(he  British  and  Freiifh  troops,  after 
winning  a  footing  in  Wytsehaete  and 
-Metereu,  are  foreed  to  retire  undt^r 
heavy  German  onslaughts.  The  Ger- 
inan.s  make  repeated  assaults  on  the 
new  positions  t)f  the  Allied  forces,  but 
are  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 

The  British  oificial  i-eport  states  that 
inten.se  bombardments  were  opened  by 
the  enemy  on  tJie  whole  of  the  L\s 
l)attle-front.  Allied  troops  succeeded 
in  entering  the  village  of  Meteren  and 
Wytsehaete  but  were  unable  to  main- 
tain their  positions  there.  French 
troops  are  cooperating.  In  consequence 
of  the  progress  of  the  enemy  on  the 
Lys  front  the  British  withdraw  from 
forward  positions  east  of  Ypres  to  a 
new  line  without  interference. 

The  French  report  states  that  there  were 
no  infantrj'  actions  during  the  day. 
The  enemj-  violently  bombarded  in  the 
region  of  Montdidier,  but  the  French 
successfully  counter-shelled  the  Ger- 
man positions. 

The  German  report  states  that  Poel- 
capelle  and  Langemarck  have  been 
taken,  Passchendaele  occupied,  and 
the  German  lines  advanced  near 
Becelaere  and  Gheluvelt.  The  French 
and  British  Avere  driven  from  the 
heights  northeast  and  west  of  Wyts- 
ehaete despite  a  vigorous  counter- 
attack. Bailleul  and  Meteren  were 
captured.  English  and  French  attacks 
in  an  effort  to  regain  the  teiTitory  are 
reported  to  have  broken  down  with 
heavy  losses. 
April  18. — London  dispatch«s  state  that 
checked  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
salient  they  had  driven  into  the  British 
lines  below  Ypres,  the  Germans  shift 
> their  attack,  and  w'est  of  La  Bassee  and 
Givenchy  ten  divisions,  or  about  12.5,- 
000  men,  are  hurled  against  the  British 
on  a  ten-mile  front  in  a  succession  of 
fm'ious  assaults.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
the  British  line  remained  intact. 

The  official  British  night  report  announces 
severe  fighting  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  Lys  battle-front  and  states  that 
the  losses  inflicted  on  the  attacking 
Germans  were  particularly  heai-^-.  Two 
hundn>d  prisoners  w^ere  taken.  At- 
tacks against  the  British  position  south 
of  Kemmel  were  repulsed.  More  de- 
tailed reports  of  yesterday's  fighting 
on  the  Nieppe-Wytschaete  front  es- 
tablish hea\'j'  enemy  losses. 

The  JYeiich  report  progress  east  of  the 
Avre,  while  west  of  the  river  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  Senecat  Woods  is 
taken  and  the  French  line  extended 
to  the  outskirts  of  Castel.  Further 
south  the  heights  w^est  of  the  Avre 
are  carried.  Prisoners  e.xcetHling  .WO 
have  been  taken,  Avith  sev(>ral  machine 
guns  and  1.')  oHicers.  A  strong  Ger- 
man detachment  tiiat  attt'ini)tcd  to  a{>- 
j)roa('li  the  Frencii  lines  after  artiUery 
preparation  was  dispiTsed.  Knemy 
elTorts  in  the  Ghampagne  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  tlu>  Meu.s(>  were  suc- 
cessfully r»>pul.s(>d.  Several  incursions 
were  made  into  th(>  German  lines  north- 
west  of  Hoi/.(»  and   prisoners  tak(>n. 

The  Gerinaii  rejjort  stales  thai  the  situa- 
tion on  theLysbatth'-field  is  uiiciiaiiged. 
Strong  Freneh  attacks  iiorl invest  of 
.Mdreiii!  are  repor((>d  to  ha\«'  broken 
tiowii  with  sanguinary  los.scs.  Of  the 
result  of  the  |)revious  day's  lighting 
the  report  .says  that  (Jen.  Von  .Vrniin's 
Jirmy  took  Po«>lcapelU>,  Langemarck, 
and  Zonnel)ek<>  from  the  liritisii,  dri\- 
ing  them  back  behind  S((>t>nl)rook.  It 
is  reported  that  during  (he  i)ast  few 
days  U.oOO  prisoners,  .some  guns,  and 
numerous  machine  guns  have  been 
brought  in.  A  strong  French  thrust  is 
reported  to  have  failed  north  of  Flirey. 


April  19. — Dispatches  from  London  state 
that  following  yesterday's  ineffectual 
effort  to  break  thi-ough  the  front  h^ 
tween  Nieppe  and  Givenchy  there  was 
almost  a  complete  lull  in  the  fighting 
on  all  fronts.  The  official  British 
night  report  states  that  the  enemy 
heavil.v  shelled  British  position.s  north 
of  ]Merv'ille  without  infantry  action. 
The  British  artillery  effectively  en- 
gaged hostile  troops  and  transports 
behind  the  Lys  front.  The  hostile 
mo\-ement  south  of  Kemmel  was  suc- 
cessfully repulsed.  Regiments  from 
six  different  German  dix-isions  are 
known  to  have  participated  in  the 
unsucces.sful  attack  in  the  Givenchy- 
St.  Venant  sector.  Heavy  losses  wer*- 
suffered  by  the  enemy  during  the  Brit- 
ish artillerA-fire  and  in  the  course  of 
the  day's  lighting. 

The  official  French  night  report  staU's 
that  wliile  there  w'as  no  infantry 
action  dm-ing  the  day  the  opposing 
artillery  was  active  in  the  regfion  of 
Gastel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse. 
During  the  night  the  French  reduced 
machine-gun  nests.  The  German  p'ris- 
oners  now  number  650,  of  whom  20 
are  officers. 

A  dispatch  from  the  Headquarters  of  the 
French  Army  states  the  French  posi- 
tion has  been  greatly  improv(>d  through 
a  series  of  engagements  in  the  Hangard 
district.  The  battles  are  described  a,s 
most  fierce,  the  viUage  haxing  clianged 
hands  several  times  and  the  streets 
being  strewed  with  the  German  dead. 
The  enemy  loss  is  report^-d  as  enormous. 

A  Washington  dispatch  aimounces  that 
Italian  regiments  are  now  in  France  and 
form  the  right  wing  of  the  Allied  armies. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  Reims  is 
now  notliing  but  a  pile  of  smoking 
ruins.  During  the  past  week  the  Ger- 
mans ha\'e  fired  more  than  100,0(K) 
shells  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  Germans  report  nothing  new  from 
the  battle-front.  The  number  of 
prisoners  is  now  placed  at  1,600  in  the 
fighting  near  Festubert  and  Gi\enchy. 
April  20. — London  n^ports  a  lull  on  the 
Western  battk^front,  the  fighting  being 
of  a  desultory  character,  according  to 
the  report  of  Field-Marslial  Haig. 

The  British  official  account  states  that 
successful  minor  operations  were  car- 
ried out  south  of  Hebuterne  and  the 
Scarpe  River,  advancing  the  British  lines 
slightly  and  resulting  in  tlie  capture  of 
thirty-.seven  pri.soiUTs  and  three  machine 
guns.  Hostile  artillery  was  reported  a.s 
active  near  Ayette  and  south  of  Iai  Ba.x- 
seeCaiial.  An  enemy  attack  in  (heregioii 
of  rViTas  during  (he  nigiit  was  repul.sed. 

The  French  night  report  states  that  the 
day  Avas  marked  by  artillery  activity 
Avest  of  the  AATe  and  on  both  banks  of 
the  Meuse.  The  enemy  gained  a 
footing  in  some  elements  of  the  French 
ad\'anced  trenches  near  Seicheprey. 
Gounter-attacks  partly  recovered  the 
trenches.  In  a  raid  in  the  u^gion  of 
Hangard  during  the  niglit  the  (Jermans 
left  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Freneh  raids  during  the  night  at 
various  jjoints  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  a  miinlu>r  of  prisoners. 

The  German  tjflicial  account  of  the  day 
states  "there  is  nothing  new  to  report." 

The  Belgian  night  report  announces  that 
the  enemy  succtH'tled  in  entering  ad- 
vanced positions  between  Passchen- 
daele Ganal  and  the  Great  Beveren 
Dyke,  but  was  at  once  ejected  by  coun- 
(er-a((aek. 

A  London  ilispatch  states  lliat  Major 
Gein>ral  .Maurice,  chief  director  of 
military  oiu>nitions  in  the  British  War 
Ollice,  "lias  been  .sent  ti»  the  front, 
wluM-e  lie  will  be  assignetl  to  work  in 
relation  to  the  united  comniand  under 
(ienerai  Foch,  His  remark  in  com- 
paring the  present  situation  to  that  at 
Waterloo  and  asking.  "Where  is 
Bliicher  ?  '  has  been  much  criticized  w 
a   slur   OU    the    French   reserves.     His 
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Make  this  Chart  your  guide 


Look  for  it  on  your  dealer's  wall 


EVERY  time  you  stop  for  oil  you 
face  a  question  which  is  vital  to 
the  life  of  your  car. 

What  will  the  dealer  pour  into  your 
oil  reservoir.''  Will  it  be  just  oil" — 
or  will  it  be  the  correct  lubricant  for 
your  engine  ? 

The  better  tj'pe  of  dealer  and  gar- 
age man  now  realizes  that  something 
like  50%  of  all  engine  troubles  are 
due  to  incorrect  lubrication. 

He  realizes,  too,  that  scientific  lu- 
brication is  a  problem  for  specialists. 
And  since  the  dealer  has  neither  time 
nor  equipment  for  studying  this  intri- 
cate subject  he  draws  on  the  experi- 
ence of  a  recognized  authority. 

That  is  why  the  large  Chart  of 
Recommendations,  issued  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company,  is  now  fas- 
tened to  the  walls  of  thousands  of 
supply  shops  and  garages. 

When  you  ask  one  of  these  dealers 
for  oil,"  he  notes  the  make  of  your 
car — and  the  year's  model. 
He  runs  his  finger  down 
the  Chart  (shown  above  in 
miniature)  until  he  finds 
your  car's  make  and  model. 


Then  he  supplies  you  with  the  grade 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  specified  for 
your  car  by  the  Chart.  This  oil  will 
effectually  seal  your  piston  rings  against 
power-waste,  gasoline-waste  and  oil- 
waste. 

*  *  * 

THE  Vacuum  Oil  Company  for  50  years 
have  specialized  in  scientific  lubrication. 
Today  their  world-wide  leadership  in  lubri- 
cation matters  is  unquestioned  in  scientific 
circles.  For  years  their  Chart  of  Recom- 
mendations has  been  recognized  as  the  scien- 
tific guide  to  correct  automobile  lubrication. 

In  keeping  this  Chart  up  to  date,  each 
new  model  of  every  automobile  is  carefully 
analyzed.  This  work  involves  lengthy  and 
painstaking  engineering  study  by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company's  Board  of  Engineers.  The 
recommendations  of  this  Chart  are  proven 
correct  by  repeated  practical  tests. 

But  nothing  has  given  dealers  such  faith 
in  this  Chart  as  their  experience  with  the 
oils  themselves.  For  no  one  knows  better 
than  the  dealer  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure 
efficient  lubrication  and  how  much  efficient 
lubrication  means. 


G^?^^ 


Write  for  64-page  booklet  containing  com- 
plete discussion  of  your  lubrica- 
tion problems,  list  of  troubles 
with  remedies  and  complete  Charts 
of  Recommendations  for  Auto- 
mobiles, Motorcycles,  Tractors 
and  Motor-boat  Engines. 


Mobiloils 

yi   £rade  for   each    type    of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in 
original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  the  dealer 
has  not  the  grade  specified  for  your  car,  he  can  easily  secure  it  for  you. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.S.  A. 

Specialists    in  the  manufacture  of    high-grade    lubricants    for 
every  class  of  machinery.     Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 


Domestic  Branches:   PhuTd'eiphii 


Boston 
Indianapolis 


Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Minaeapolis 


New  York 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Des  Moines 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 
Explanation: — The  four   grades  of    Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils.  for  engine  lubrication,  puri- 
hed  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil   "A" 

Gargoyle   Mobiloil   "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil   "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 
In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the 
car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oils that  should  be  used.    For  example,  "A" 
meansGargoyle  Mobiloil  "A."  "Arc"  means 
Gargoyle     Mobiloil     "Arctic,"    etc.     The 
recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both 
pleasure    and   commercial    vehicles    unless 
otherwise  noted. 

This    Cliart   is  com  piled    by   the   Vacuum   Oil 
Company's  Board  of  Engineers  and  represents 
our  professional  advice.on  Correct  Automobile 
Lubrication. 
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WLDOUGUS 

''THE  SnOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  " 

$3  $3.50  $4  $4.50  $5  $g  $  J  &  $g 


When  he  was  11  year*  of 
age,  W.  L.  Douglas  was  again 
"bound  out"  under  an  agree" 
ment  whereby  he  was  to  re- 
ceive $5.00  a  month  in  wages 
besides  his  board  and  cIothes> 
Asa  matterof  fact.hereceived 
only  $10.00  for  three  years' 
work.asthe  agreementwasver- 
bal,  and  not  considered  bind- 
ing. W.  L.  Douglas  acquired 
the  habit  of  saving  early  in 
life.  He  is  shown  above  de- 
positing all  of  his  first  month  s 
earnings  in  the  bank.  Today 
Mr.  Douglas  is  President  of 
the  Peoples  Savings  Bank, 
Brockton,  Mass- 


Copyright. W,  L. Douglas  Shoe  Co. 


W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  every  pair  of  shoes 
before  they  leave  the  factory. 
The  value  is  guaranteed  and 
the  wearer  protected  against 
high  prices  for  inferior  shoes. 
You  can  save  money  by  wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas  shoes.  The 
best  known  shoes  in  the  world 

The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas 
product  is  guaranteed  by 
more  than  40  years  experi- 
ence in  making  fine  shoes.    / 
The    smart   styles   are    the 
eaders  in  the  fashion  cen- 
tres of  America.     They  are 
made  in    a    well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mass., 

by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing  with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere.     They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.   They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
CAX7TIOX— Before  you  buy  he  sure  IT.  I.  Douglas 
name    and    the    retail    ^jrire    is    startiped    on    the 
bottom  and   the  inside    tojt  faeing.    This  is  your 
only  protection    ni/ninst    high  j)rices  for  inj'erior 
shoes.    BE U  ARE  OF  EJiAVD. 
Sold   by  over  9000  shoe   dealers  and   105  W.  L.  Douglas 
stores.     If  not  convenient  to  call  at  W.  L.  Douglas  store,  ask 
your  local  dealer  for  them.     Take  no  other  make.     Write  for 
booklet,  showing  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 

President 
W.   L.   DOl'(il-AS    SHOE    CO. 
161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


V; 
BOYS  SHOES 

Best  in  the  World 
$3    S2.50    $2 


f^A^n^CoAd 


A  Highly  Successful  Burner  For  Heat  Treating  Furnaces 

To  burn  oil  successfully,  there  must  be  an  intimate  mixing  of  the  oil  and  air. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  atomization.  if  the  burner  is  properly  constructed, 
atomization  will  be  perfect,  thus  causing  complete  combustion.  This  result  is 
accomplished  with  the  No.  3 

Tate-Jones  Oil  Burner 

illustrated.     The  air  for  atomization  and  the  oil  are  intimately 

mixed  by  simply  turning  the  handle.    No  adjustments  are 

required  as  they  are  made  at  the  factory  prior  to  shipment. 

The  air  blast  can  be  regulated  to  vary  the  nature  of  the  fire 

from  a  soft,  non-oxidizing  flame  to  a  hot  concentrated  fire. 

An  oxidizing,  reducing  or  neutral  atmosphere,  as 

desired,  may  be  maintained  in  the  furnace. 

If  you  want  greatly  increased  burner  efficiency,  you 
can  get  it  with  these  Tate-Jones  Oil  Burners. 

We  alto  manufacture  oil  burners  for 
use  under  ttmam  boilers— equally  at 
mfficimnt    as    thetm     Number    Three*. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  ISB  which 
gives  full  information  on  this  subject. 
Yoa  should  at    least   have   it   on    file. 

Tate-  Jones  &  Co. ,  Inc. ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Forosce  Engineers  Ettabliihcd  1898 

r>()Chiirdi  St..  New  York  City:  621  WasliinKton 
Blvd.,  CliicaKO.  III.;  First  Briilceport  Natl.  Bank 
BIdK..  Bridecport,  Conn.;  16  California  St..  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


Air  Blual  ut 
4  to  (  oz.  fur 
CombustluD 


Oil  Supply 


post  in  tlip  War-Office  will  be  filled  by 
General  Radolifife. 

April  21. — Aeeording  to  Field-Marshal 
Haig's  report,  in  sharp  fighting  near 
Robeeq  the  British  cleared  the  Ger- 
mans from  advanced  positions  taken 
b>-  the  enemj'  in  the  dri\'e  up  the  Ly.>i 
valley.  The  German  losses  in  the 
recent  figliting  are  reported  to  have 
been  far  beyond  any  pre\iously  suf- 
fered in  this  war. 

The  British  night  report  states  that  the 
(>neniy  troops  were  ejected  from  ad- 
vanced posts  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kobecq.  but  apart  from  artillery  action 
on  both  sides  on  different  sectors  the 
day  was  comparatively  quiet.  An 
attemj^t  bj-  the  enemy  to  advance 
northeast  of  Ypres  was  stopt  by 
British  artillery.  Hostile  artillery  wa- 
reported  active  on  La  Bassee  Canal. 

The  French  official  report  states  that 
there  was  no  infantry  action  during 
the  day.  but  both  artilleries  were  activ*- 
on  the  Somme.  the  Avre,  and  the  Oise. 
as  well  as  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
^leuse.  North  of  Seicheprey  the  French 
line  Avas  entirely  reestablished.  The 
enemy  again  bombarded  Reims.  North 
of  Reims  a  German  raid  was  repulsed. 

The  German  day  report  notes  a  lively 
duel  between  the  Avre  and  the  Oi.se. 
and  Aiolent  artillery  engagements 
near  La  Bassee,  Lens,  and  Albert. 

April  22. — London  reports  that  the  light- 
ing in  France  and  Flanders  during  the 
past  twenty-foiu"  hours  has  been  little 
more  than  a  series  of  skirmishes  and 
bombardments. 

The  official  British  report  states  that 
hostile  raids  attempted  south  of  the 
Somme  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hamel 
and  south  of  La  Bassee  Canal  opposite 
Cambrin  were  repulsed.  The  enemy 
succeeds  in  capturing  an  advanced  post 
northwest  of  Festubert,  which  had 
changed  hands  se\eral  times.  The 
British  lines  are  slightly  advanced  in 
the  Robecq,  Villers-Bretonneux.  and 
Albert  sectors,  and  sixty-eight  pri.son- 
ers  captm'ed.  Prisoners  and  machine 
guns  were  taken  in  raids  north  and 
south  of  Lens.  The  enemy's  shelling  is 
reported  to  be  directed  principally 
against  British  positions  astride  the 
Somme  and  Aucre  RiAcrs  in  the  Lens 
sector  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Festubert  and  Niei)pe  Forest. 

The  Fi'ench  official  report  states  that 
German  raids  east  of  the  A\Te  in  the 
region  of  Thennes,  and  east  of  Reims, 
were  repulsed.  There  was  pronouneeti 
artillery  acti\  ity  in  the  region  of  Mont- 
didier  and  Noyon. 

The  Germans  report  the  capture  north 
of  Albert  of  SS  British  prisoners,  in- 
cluding two  officers.  22  mine-throwers, 
and  a  few  machine  guns.  Attempts  of 
the  Allies  to  advance  across  Iji  BassA- 
Canal  northwest  of  Bi'-thune  are  r*-- 
l)()rted  to  ha\t'  been  clu>cked.  rri.>;ofaers 
are  reported  taken  during  a  reci)nuoit«>r- 
ing  ailvauce  southwest  of  Altkireli. 
.Vpril  2'.i. — London  report.s  a  comparative 
lull  in  tlu-  battle  in  France  and  Flanders. 
The  British  gain  some  ground.  Hun- 
garian troops  in  large  mimbers  are  n-- 
ported  passing  through  Liege  andmas.s- 
ing  in  B<'lgium.  The  Germans  claim  a 
superioritv  of  fortv  divisions  over  the 
the  Allies  ((UO.tXX)  men).  Many  of 
liiese  fresh  units  have  been  brought 
from  the  Russian  front. 

The  official  British  rej)ort  states  that 
succt'ssfiil  minor  operations  were  ear- 
ri(>(l  thfoiigh  east  of  Robecq.  ground 
being  gaiiH'd  and  120  prisoners  and  a 
number  of  maehin*'  guns  taken.  The 
British  position  was  also  improved  near 
Meteren.  prisoners  and  four  machine 
guns  being  taken.  The  euiMuy  started 
:i  ga.s-shell  bombardment  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  Villers  -  Bretonneux 
sector.  Operations  carried  out  during 
tiie  night  north  of  Albert  resulted  in  an 
improxed  position,  sixty  prisoners  be- 
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iiiK  tak«Mi.  RaidiuK  parties  tutiTecl 
tht'  encin.N-  trenclu's  near  Fanipoux. 
Hostile  artillery  was  reported  active 
(iurinfj  the  day  and  ni^ht  on  the  {rreatvr 
part  of  the  British  front  from'south  of 
Nieppe  to  east  of  Ypres. 

rho  French  reix)rt  spirit«?d  artillery  en- 
fjagements  on  the  Somnie  front  and 
east  of  Heinis.  Germans  in  nnsue- 
cessful  raids  between  Lassi^jny  and 
Noyon  and  in  th<'  V'osfjes  l«a\e  pris- 
oners in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
(Jreat  artillery  activity  is  npwrtcd  on 
iMjth  sides  in  the  region  of  Hanfjard-in- 
Santerre  and  in  the  sector  west  of 
Noyon.     There  was  no  infantry  action. 

rhe  (Jerinan  r«'port  states  that  the  ti^ht- 
injr  a<-tivity  was  limited.  Att«'mpts  of 
the  Allies  to  rejjain  trroiiixl  at  Avelny 
Wood  and  to  captnre  the  railway  north 
of  Arras  are  rejjortvd  to  ha\'e  been  re- 
pulsed with  hea\y  loss  in  casmilti<'s 
and  pri.soners. 

.\MKR1('.\    AT    TMK    KKONT 

pril  10. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
(ptarters  of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  American  and 
French  troops  raid  the  Clerman  line  on 
the  Meu.se,  but  find  only  the  bodies  of 
several  of  the  enemy  who  were  caught 
in  the  wire  durin-i:  the  American  barrage. 

pril  21. — A  dispat<'h  from  London  states 
that  in  sharp  fighting  in  the  American 
sector  northwest  of  Toul  the  Clermans. 
»'mploying  i)icked  troops,  j)enetrated  as 
far  as  Seicheprey,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
behind  the  front.  They  were  driven 
out  by  a  counter-attack  of  the  Ameri- 
cans with  no  gain.  Berlin  admit.s  this, 
but  claims  to  have  taken  IH'i  prisoners, 
including  n  officers,  and  captured 
2.')  machine  guns,  "returning  to  their 
lines  of  departure."  A  dispatch  from 
(leneral  Pershing  to  Washington  shows 
that  the  engagement  was  the  most 
serious  in  which  the  American  troops 
have  been  active.  The  American  loss 
is  pla«ed  at  more  than  2(X).  and  the 
(lerman  report  that  183  prisoners  were 
taken  is  not  denied.  The  enemv  loss  is 
estimat<^d  at  from  30(J  to  500.  The. 
Americans  w(»re  armed  with  short  shot- 
guns, which  sprayed  buckshot  over  the 
advancing  troops,  seriously  breaking 
down  the  German  morale. 

pril  22. — A  delayed  dispatch  from  the 
Headquarters  of  tlu^  American  Ariny 
in  France  state's  that  two  low-flying 
German  airplanes  were  brought  down 
by  American  machine-gunners  during 
the  German  attack  northwest  of  Toul, 
on  April  20. 

pril  23. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that 
(^ol.  R.  C.  Boiling,  who  disappeared 
on  March  2."),  was  shot  and  killed  while 
driving  his  own  car  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection for  the  aviation  ser\-ice  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

Washington  reports  the  American  casu- 
alty list  in  France  up  to  dat(>  as  foUows: 
Total,  .3,02:};  killed  in  action,  513; 
died  of  wounds.  104;  died  of  disease,  924; 
died  from  accident,  192;  from  other 
causes,  93;  severely  wounded,  419; 
slight! J' wounded,  1,592;  missing,  80. 

THK    CEXTKAL    POWERS 

pril  17. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that 
nine  women  and  two  men  were  killed 
by  a  shell  from  the  German  long-range 
gun  on  April  lb. 

pril  18. — Dispatches  received  in  Wash- 
ington from  Switzerland  state  that 
marked  discontent  rules  in  Vienna. 
The  Czechs,  Jugo-Slavs,  and  Poles 
demand  the  reorganization  of  Austria- 
Hungary  in  fiery  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, many  openly  favoring  the  En- 
tente and  condemning  the  Germans. 
A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Baron  Burian  as  Foreign 
Minister  of  Austria  in  place  of  Count 
Czernin  is  regarded  as  the  final  act 
completing  German  domination  of 
Austria  and  a  triumph  for  the  Kaiser. 

A  dispatch  from  Amsterdam  states  that 


Ht.-'itJi'tut'  lit  Href  ti4i€res,  llitrt-^ 
ilaU  y.y.  it.innis'  McScilh- 
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Made  from  clay — 
baked  by  fire — it 
cannot  be  destroyed 
by  fire. 


:r 
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THE  niau  who  was  wise  enough  to  build 
a  home  not  only  comfortable,  durable, 
and  sanitary — but  safe — everlastingly 
safe  from  the  fire  i)eril.     He  built  throughout 
of  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

Be  uise  in  time.  Don't  find  out — when 
it  is  too  late.  When  you  buy  or  build — 
insist  on  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

Natco  is  the  material  that  made  the  sky- 
scraper possible.  Do  your  children  deser\'e 
less  safety  than  you  get  in  your  own  office? 

Natco  is  the  modern  way  of  building — 
for  beauty,  comfort  and  everlasting  safety. 

The  cost  is  more  than  that  of  criminally 
dangerous  wood  construction,  but  Natco 
pays  for  itself  in  a  few  years  on  lower  main- 
tenance cost,  lower  coal  bills — and  it  pays 
for  itself  a  hundred  times  a  day — in  safety. 

Cooler  in  summer — warmer  in  winter — damp 
proof,  vermin  proof,  trouble  proof — solid,  perma- 
nent, and  everlastingly  Sdfe.  Thai's  why  Natco 
is  covering  the  country.  That's  why  it  is  the 
only  building  material  worthy  of  going  into  your 
home. 

Don't  make  a  mistake  on  this.  It  may  meaii 
saving  life.  Be  wise  in  time.  So  many  have 
found  out — too  late. 

Send  today  for  the  interesting  32-page 
free  book  "Fireproof  Houses."  It  con- 
tains photcgraphs  and  details  of  many 
l)eautiful  Natco  residences  planned  by 
leading  architects.  And  remember— 
it  may  save  your  life  and  the  lives  of 
those  you  love. 

N/\TION/\Ij  fire  •  PRQ)FING 
COM^y\iNY- 

732  Federal  Street         Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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FIOLLOWTILE 


KEEP  ONE 

FOR  YOUR  ENLISTED  BOY 

A  SERVICE  RECORD 

FOR  THE   BOy,  THE 

HOME  FOLKS  &  THE 

GENERATIONS 

To  CONE 

.\    VALUABLE    RECORD 

Handsomely    printed   in 
colors  on  Japanese  Parchment. 
Space  for   Photo  and    Snap- 
shots, with   Record  of  Enlist- 
ment    and   Training,    Active 
Service,  Skirmishes   and    En- 
gagements, Battles,  Promotions 
and  Av/ards,   Reminiscences. 
Every  Father  and  Mother  Should  Own  One 
Priie  jioc.     Postage  3c  extra. 
Bfiiittifiil  Edition  in  Leather,  $2.00 

THE    PILGRIM    PRESS 


14  Hc&ron  St.,  Bu^in 


1!)  n.  Jarlivon  M..  (  hira^o.  III. 


A 


DDISON'S    ESSAYS 

Sfii-cleJ.     Witli  Puiirait.     Cloth,  7.')  cents. 
FDNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


V 


WIGGINS 

PEERLESS  PATENT 

BOOK    FORM 

CARDS 


are  used   by 
many  of  Amer- 
ica's largest  card  users 
because  of  the  skill  and 
care  exercised  in  engraving 
aWiggrinspliite.  This  clientele 
realizes  that  there  is  far  more  to 
the  card  question  than  merely  buy- 
ing so  many  at  so  much.   Ask  for  tab 
of  specimens,  detach  ihe  cards  one  by 
one  and  observe  their  clean-cut  edpres  and 
the  protection  afforded  by  their  being  en- 
in  convenient  book  form  t.tyle. 
Enfiravers   The  John  B.  Wiggins  Compeoiy 
Plate  Makers  Established  1857 

iefSmbossers  1104  No.  «aliash  Ave.,OHirA 
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Why  Soldiers  Call  the  Parker 
'The  Pocket  Level  Pen'' 


BECAUSE  it  does    not    interfere    with   buttoning 
the  pocket  flap.     The  new  Parker  Patent  Chp, 
held  in  place  under  the  cap  like  a  w^asher,  holds 
the  entire  pen  at  pocket  level —  no  protruding  cap  or 
bulging  pocket.  A 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


PARKER  INK  TABLETS 

for  soldiers  use  in  place  of  flul( 
ink.  Drop  ink  tablet  in  water- 
dissolves  immediately  into  fluid 
Box  of  36  tableU     ■  1 0  cents. 


lling  PARKER    is    the    pen    for 
I  who^  goes  across.      Injury    to 
If-filling  mechanism  does  not 
he  PARKER  out  of  com- 
mission    as     with     other 
fountain   pens;   it   auto- 
matically changes  from 
a  self-filler  to  a  non-self- 

filler  without  interruption  of 
service. 

There  are  no  holes  in  the  wall 
through  which  ink  can  get  out. 
See  nearest  dealer  or  write  for  catalog. 
PARKER  PEN  CO..  60  Mill  St..  Janesville. 
New  York   Retail  Store,  Woolworth  Building 


Wis. 


ink. 


A  HOME  NIGHT 


AN  EASY  CHAIR 


A  GOOD  BOOK 


AND  A  BOTTLE    OF 


^Ml 


OF  COURSE 


KING  OF  TABLE  WATERS 


another  mutiny  has  broken  out  at 
Beverlo  Camp  in  Belgium  among 
German  troops  when  ordered  to  the 
British  front  in  France.  A  number  of 
the  fhutineers  were  shot,  but  the  re- 
sistance continues. 

April  19. — Paris  reports  that  after  a 
silence  of  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
the  bombardment  by  the  Glerman  long- 
distance gun  is  resumed. 

April  21. — Paris  reports  that  the  bom- 
bardment by  the  German  long-range 
gun  continues.  Since  March  2.'i,  with 
figures  for  two  days  missing,  it  is  re- 
ported that  118  persons  have  bwn 
killed  and  230  injured. 

April  23.— The  British  Foreign  Office  ques- 
tions the  report  that  Germany  has  sent 
a  time-limit  ultimatum  to  Holland  de- 
manding, among  other  things,  the  right 
to  transport  war-materials  through 
Dutch  territory. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

April  17. — The  British  Admiralty  report 
for  the  past  week  of  losses  to  Bntish 
shipping  is  as  follows:  Sunk  by  mine 
or  submarine:  Merchantmen  of  more 
than  l.GOO  tons,  11;  less  than  1,600 
tons,  4;  unsuccessfully  attacked,  12; 
fishing-vessels  sunk,  1.  Arrivals,  2,211; 
sailings,  2,450. 

April  18. — Discussing  the  submarine  war- 
fare before  the  main  committee  of  the 
Reichstag,  according  to  a  dispatch  from 
Amsterdam,  Vice-Admiral  von  CapeUo 
declares  that  new  (lerman  T-bdat  ' 
construction  exceeds  the  losses,  while 
the  submarine  sinkings  were  sixfold 
the  new  British  construction  in  tonnage. 

April  19. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  German  torpedo  craft  bombard 
Allied  camps  and  storage  places  on  the 
coast  between  Dunkirk  and  Nieuport 
behind  the  Allied  lines  in  France. 

April  20. — Cable  messages  to  the  Navy 
Department  at  Washington  state  that 
the  United  States  steamship  Lake  Moor, 
4,500  tons,  was  sunk  by  a  German 
r-boat  at  midnight  on  April  11.  The 
steamship  Florence  IL,  5.500  tons,  whs 
blown  up  in  a  French  port  by  an 
internal  explosion  at  midnight  on 
April  17.  Five  t)fficers  and  forty  men 
are  reported  missing  from  the  Lake 
Moor.  Thu'ty-four  of  a  crew  of  ap- 
proximately seventy-five  on  the  Flor- 
ence II.  were  saved.  Lieut. -Com.  K.  J. 
Powers,  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve,  who  was  in  command  of  thf 
Lake  Moor,  four  other  officers,  and 
twelve  enlisted  men  have  been  landed 
at  an  English  port. 

April  21. — A  delayed  dispatch  from  Tokyo 
states  that  negotiations  between  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  Morris  and  the 
•lapanese  (lovernnient  have  been  con- 
cluded and  GO  steamers,  aggregating 
514,0(K)  tons,  dead -weight,  will  b*' 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  for 
use  HI  the  war. 

.\l)ril  23. — London  reports  that  in  a  daring j 
(effort  to  block  the  channel  of  the 
German  destroyer  and  submarine  ba.>^' 
at  Zeebrugge  two  old  cruisers  loaded 
with  cement  were  sunk,  the  ojHTations 
bt>ing  carried  on  under  the  concen- 
trated fire  of  the  enemy.  The  British 
cniis«'r  \'in(liclire  ran  the  gantlet,  of 
mines  and  submarines  and  a  heavy 
gun  -  fire  and  landed  sailors  and  ma- 
chine guns,  who  distracted  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  during  the  operations. 
The  niwnl  forct^s  <Migage(l  were  acconi- 
l)anie(l  bv  a  force  of  crui.sers.  An  old 
British  submarine.  tilh>d  with  explosives, 
was  run  up  aiongsith"  the  mole  and 
Mown  up.  Two  (l»>stroyers  made  their 
wav  inside  the  mole  wh(>re  they  blew 
ui)the  lock-gates.  Tiie  liritish  los.ses 
are  reported  to  have  been  very  heavy 
(luring  the  oiH^rations.  A  similar  en- 
terprise at  Ostend  was  not  so  successful, 
it  is  rei)orl(-d.  The  British  hlockaduig 
ships  grounded  when  near  their  ob- 
jective and  blew  up.     The  PYench  co- 
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;  oi)erat*(l  in  the  raids.  In  announcing: 
the  news  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  Sir 
Eric  Geddes  stated  that  the  officer  who 
planned  the  operation  was  killed. 

THE    WAR    IX    THK    AIR 

)ril  20. — The  official  French  report 
states  that  on  the  night  of  April  18-19, 
nearly  four  tons  of  i)rojectiles  were 
(Iropt  by  fifteen  PYench  airplanes  on 
the  landing-ground  at  Chanipien  and 
l)ivoua('s  in  the  region  of  Ham,  (Juiscard 
and  Xoyon.  Thirteen  airplanes  iu  two 
»'xpeditions  bombed  Rnye  and  Moreuil 
on  the  19th,  and  during  the  night  of 
April  19-20  seventy  planes  successfully 
i)()mbed  the  railway-station  at  St. 
(^uentin  and  numerous  railways  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jussy.  Anoth(>r  group 
of  seven  planes  bombed  the  railway- 
stations  at  Mont  Cornet,  Asfeld.  and 
llirson  and  resting  troops  were  gunned 
from  a  low  altitude. 

ml  21. — The  British  official  communi- 
cation dealing  with  aviation  states  that 
twelve  tons  of  bombs  were  dropt  on 
Menincy,  Armentieres,  and  the  Thou- 
rotte  Railroad  junction.  During  th« 
last  few  days  six  hostile  machines  were 
downed  and  three  disabled.  Three 
British  machines  are  missing.  Xight 
living  squadrons  bombed  Bapaume 
and  enemy  billets  and  roads  leading  to 
the  front.  Large  fires  were  caused  at 
Chaulnes,  .Juniville.  and  Bethenville. 
All  the  British  machines  returned. 

)ril  22. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  British  Army  states 
that  Baron  von  Hichthofen,  leader  of 
the  German  tliers,  with  eighty  air 
victories  to  his  credit  in  Berlin,  is 
brought  down  behind  the  British  lines. 
lie  is  buried  with  military  honors. 

)ril  2^i. — Berlin  reports  thirty  Allied  air- 
planes brought  down  during  the  last 
two  days  on  the  Western  front. 

IX    THE    BALKAXS 

)ril  17. — London  reports  that  Greek  and 
British  trooi)s  have  crossed  the  Struma 
River  on  the  eastern  Hank  of  the  Mace- 
donian front  and  occupied  sev(Mi  towns. 

ml  22. — Paris^  dispatches  announce  in- 
creased activity  on  the  Kastern  Kuro- 
pean  front.  A  British  detachment 
penetrates  enemy  positions  south  of 
Doiran,  bringing  V)ack  prisoners,  while 
in  the  Vetrenik  region  a  Servian  de- 
tachment captures  an  important  enemy 
work.  An  enemy  attack  on  a<lvanced 
lK)sts  in  the  Italian  sector  is  repulsed. 

OPERATIOXS    IX    .\MER1CA 

>ril  IS. — The  House  votes  decisi\ely 
against  .*2..")0  wheat,  defeating  the  (Jore 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priation Bill.  Closing  the  discussion. 
Chairman  I^'ver.  of  the  Committee  on 
-Vgriculture.  declared  that  the  nation 
liad  \-irtually  assured  the  Allies  that 
1918  wheat  would  lie  supi)lied  at  .i;2.20, 
which  constituted  a  fair  j)rice  to  the 
producer. 

jril  19.— Director-General  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, obtains  absolute"  priority  for 
the  shipyards  in  steel  deliveries,"  and 
issues  instructions  for  the  removal  of 
the  entire  staif  of  tlie  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  from  Washington  to  Phila- 
•lelphia. 

^  MinneapoHs  dispatch  states  that  upon 
<'onvietion  of  violations  of  the  ?]spionage 
Act,  J.  O.  Bentall,  Socialist  candidate 
for  Governor,  is  sentenced  to  the 
Federal  penitentiary  for  five  years, 
and  .James  A.  Petersen,  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Unite  J 
States  Senator,  to  four  vears.  Stavs 
were  granted  upon  appeals. 

^i^shington  announces  that  the  Bosch 
Magneto  Companv,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
•""J^pringfield,  Mass.,  valued  at  $.5,- 
(K)0,000,  has  been  seized  bv  Alien 
Property  Custodian  Palmer. 

A  ashington  announces  that  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  rest   of  last  vear's  wheat 


CA  Blade  with  a  I^n  Sense  of 
the  Requisites  ofa  pood  Shave 

The  sealed,  waxed-paper  wrapped  package  protects 
blade — insuring  a  dust-proof  package  and  rust-free 
blades,  seven  blades  for  35c.     50c  in  Canada. 

New  —  Special  —  Compact  Khaki 
Service  outfit,  includes  Gem 
Damaskeene  Razor  complete  with 
seven  blades  and  shaving  and 
stropping  handles. 

Gem  Cutlery  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch,  591  St.  Catherine  St..  W.,  Montreal 


SHARP! 

GEM  DamasKeene 
Blades  shave 
clean,  quickly,  com- 
fortably —  the  edge 
is  harder,  smoother, 
sharper,  more  dur- 
able —  shaves  a 
coarse  beard  as 
easily  and  smoothly 
as  it  does  a  light 
one — with  no  after 
irritation  even  to  the 
most   sensitive  skin. 


urat*',  (lulcit,  durable  and  easily  operated. 

,  Capacity  999,999.99.  Saves  time,  brain  work, 

ind  eliminates  errors.  Thousands  of  pleaded 

ft'ners.     Guaranteed    one    year.    Delivered, 

eomplete.  $2.riO.  Order  vours  today.  AKents  wanted. 

J.  H.  BASSEn  L  CO..  Depl.  75,  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  ILL 


TI_I  17  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  IKITUI? 
n  I-i  by  J:iinea  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  shows  IH  1  llLs 
Qt/^ III' how  to  command  it.  t^^on'a'ns  8,ooo  OI/^II'l' 
IVlljIl  1  discriminated  .Synonyms  and  nearly  Ivlvilll 
limi>f\5'°°°  Antonyms.  floth,  724  PP-  _^,  »  ^r» 
Vvl  IKll  Jl.SOnet;  postaKe,  I2C.  Kiinb  .&  «>as-  PI  Af  l> 
'*  >-'»»■*'  nails  t'oinpanv,  8.V4-«(»  Koul-lli  Aie..  \.  V.    *    iJi^Vi'l^ 


Loose    connections  —  the    bugbear   of 
motoring — the  cause  of  90%  of  all  ignition 
trouble — are  over  at  last.  The  Handy  Terminal 
^  p^         ends  them  instantly. 

^OC  Grips  Like  a  Vise 

In  Canada  35c  Simply  Can't  work  loose — the  jii-eater  the 

vibration  the  tighter  the  juws  grip.     The 
Handy  is  a  cable  terminal  and  .spark  plug, 
terminal  all  in  one — with  no  nuts  or  bolts 
to  work  loose.  Attached  or  detached  in 
one  second.    Two  sizes  to  fit  any  plug. 

At  Your  Dealer's 
THE  FRANCIS-RAND  CO. ,  Cleveland,  0. 

Manufacturers  of 


Other  Handy  Products 
Hancbr  Push  Button  iKord  type 
can  amo  be  :isf tl  on  Dod^e,  Ma.xwt'II 

and  Chevrolet 50c 

In  Canada  75c .1 
Handy  Connector  (for  all  connec- 
tions..   Two  sizes  take  the  place  of 

12  others 5c 

In  Canada  lOc 


Hat&dy  Products 
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Is  Your  Engine  Suffering  ? 

DOES  it  struggle  up  the  hills,  knock- 
ing as  it  goes — is  the  acceleration 

poor— do  you  notice  a  loss  of  power — and  extrav- 
agant use  of  oil  £ind  gas?  All  these  symptoms 
indicate — not  a  poor  engine — but  an  engine  chok- 
ed with  carbon  and  unable  to  work  efficiently. 


The  easiest,  cleanest,  safest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory method  of  removing  carbon  deposits  is  with 
Johnson's  Carbon  Remover.  It  will  save  you 
from  $vS.OO  to  $5.00  over  any  other  method,  with- 
out laying  up  your  car.  No  time  or  labor  re- 
quired— you  can  do  it  yourself  in  five  minutes. 

Use  It  Every  1,000  Miles 

The  use  of  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  every  1,000  miles 
or  oftener  will  increase  the  power  of  your  engine,  improve 
acceleration,  stop  that  knock,  quiet  >our  motor,  save  your 
batteries,  reduce  your  gasoline  consinnjHion  \1^/q  to  2vS%, 

Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  is  perfectly  harmless.  It 
contains  no  acids  and  does  not  affect  lubrication  in  an>' 
way  or  interfere  with  the  oil  in  the  crank  case.  Has 
no  action  on  am'   metal. 


Insist    u|)()n   your  ilealiT  supplying   you. 
for  cleaning  a  four  cyliiuier  motor  twice. 


UuartcJ $1-75 


Pints...   $1.00 


.\  lia!f-i)iiit  is  sufticicut 
Ilalf-pincs 65c 


Write  for  our  booklet   on  "Kecf>ittg  Your  Car  Young." 
We  will  gladly  send  it  free  and   postpaid. 

S.  C  JOHNSONT  &  SON,  Dept.  LD,      Racine,  Wis. 
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crop  will  begin  on  May  1"),  for  which 
the  Government  price  of  $2.20  a  bushel 
will  be  paid. 

v'ashington  states  that  the  resignation  of 
Assistant  Attorne\-  -  General  Charles 
\Varren,  who  was  accused  of  laxitj*  in 
office,  has  been  accepted, 
ri  response  to  an  appeal  from  General 
Pershing  for  more  marines  in  France, 
the  House  amends  the  Naval  Appro- 
priation Bill  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  Marine  Corps  from  30,000  to 
75,000  men. 

ril  20. — The  House  passes  the  Xaval 
Appropriation  Bill  bv  unanimous  vote. 

:  The  measure  carries  .$1,350,000,000. 
.s  a  result  of  the  Government's  efforts 
to  protect  men  in  uniform,  the  conduct 
of  the  Philadeli^ia  police  department 
has  been  taken  over  b\-  the  Unit<'d 
States  and  Lieut. -Col.  Charles  B. 
Hatch,  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  placed  in  charge.  Superinten- 
dent of  Police  James  Robinson  has 
been  ^iven   a   month's   vacation,   and 

■  Captam  of  Police  Mills  will  act  as 
superintt-ndent  in  cooperation  with 
Lieut.-Col.   Hatch. 

'resident  Wilson  issues  a  proclamation 
classing  all  women  of  German  birth  and 
all  women  of  Austro-Hungarian  na- 
tionality as  enemy  aliens  and  applying 
to  them  the  same  restrictions  and 
guaranties  as  are  applied  to  men. 

iril  22. — Washington  announces  that 
Norwegian  sailing-vessels  with  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  400,000  have  been 
chartered  by  the  United  States  Ship- 
I>ing  Board  for  service  in  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  waters,  to  release  steamships 
for  tran.satlantic  use.  A  majority  of 
the  vessels  are  now  in  Atlantic  w'aters. 

)ril  23.— The  subscription  to  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  to  date  is  reported  to  be 
§1,657,078,000,  or  about  55  per  cent, 
of  the  total. 

.Irs.  Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  a  New  York 
Socialist,  is  indicted  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  Kansas  City  on  three 
counts,  charging  violations  of  the 
Espionage  Act. 

THE    SITUATION    IN    Rr.'<SI.\ 

)ril  19. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
the  Turks  in  their  invasion  of  former 
Russian  territory  are  approaching  Kars. 
In  capturing  the  port  of  Batum,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Turks  took  150  guns  and 
more  than  3,000  prisoners. 

)ril  21. — A  dispatch  from  Moscow  states 
that  British  and  French  troops  have 
been  landed  at  Mourmansk  on  the 
noithern  coast  of  the  Kola  peninsula  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  to  reenforce  a  British 
marine  detachment  sent  ashore  several 
weeks  ago  to  protect  the  Mourman  coast 
and  railway  against  attacks  by  Finnish 
White  Guards.  Russian  Red  Guards 
are  acting  with  the  French  and  British. 

{outer's  Moscow  correspondent  reports 
that  a  wireless  dispatch  received  through 
Tabriz  states  that  the  Armenians  have 
recaptured  Van  in  Turkish  Armenia 
after  heavy-  fighting, 

)ril  22. — A  delayed  Moscow  dispatch 
states  that  Odoph  Joffe,  a  Bolshevik 
Socialist,  has  been  named  Russian 
Ambassador  to  Germany. 

FOREIGN 

>ril  17. — An  -Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  Baron  Burian  has  been  appointed 
Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  in 
succession  to  Count  Czernin.  A  dis- 
patch from  Copenhagen  states  that 
I*rmee  von  Hohenlohe.  Chief  of  Court 
to  Emperor  Charles,  has  been  dismissed 
and  is  succeeded  by  Count  Alexander 
Esterhazy. 

'"]  1^;~A  London  dispatch  states  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Nationahsts  in 
Ireland,  including  the  Redmondites, 
now  led  by  John  Dillon,  the  Sinn- 
l-einers,     O'Brienites,     Laborites,    and 


Clericals  are  united  in  their  de- 
termination to  resist  conscription. 

According  to  dispatches  from  Belfast  Sir 
Edward  Carson  appeals  to  his  friends 
not  to  take  any  action  likely  to  impede 
victory,  even  if  it  entails  Home  Rule. 

Rioting  attends  the  breaking  up  of  an 
anticonscription  meeting  in  Belfast. 
Revolvers  were  used  and  baton  charges 
were  made  by  the  police.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  15,000  persons. 

April  19. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
Royal  assent  has  been  given  to  the 
•British  Man-power  Bill. 
A  dispatch  from  London  states  that  the 
following  Ministerial  changes  are  an- 
nounced: Earl  of  Derby  appointed 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  France, 
with  powers  similar  to  those  of  Lord 
Reading  in  America;  Viscount  Milner 
succeeds  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  Secretary 
of  War,  and  J.  Austen  (^hamberlain  is 
appointed  to  the  War  Council.  It  is 
rumored  that  Lord  Northcliffe  intends 
to  resign  as  Director*  of  Propaganda 
in  Enemy  Countries  and  as  the  head 
of  the  Anglo-American  Mission  because 
of  the  appointment  of  Chamberlain. 

April  22. — In  introducing  Great  Britain's 
greatest  budget,  calling  for  more  than 
.$14,000,000,000,  in  the  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons, Chancellor  Bonar  Law  intimates 
that  in  the  future  the  United  States  will 
undertake  to  supply  the  loans  to  the 
Allies  direct  instead  of  Great  Britain 
borrowing  the  money  from  the  United 
States  and  turning  it  over  to  the  Allies 
as  heretofore,  thereby,  as  claimed  by  the 
Chancellor,  inflating  accounts  and  Aveak- 
ening  the  credit  of  Great  Britain. 

A  dispatch  from  El  Paso  states  that  a 
Mexican  force  of  sufficient  size  to  pre- 
sent a  menace  has  been -concentrated 
in  the  Ojinaga-Juarez  sector  on  the 
international  line.  Patrols  and  out- 
I)osts  on  the  American  side  of  the  bor- 
der have  been  reenforced. 

Dublin  dispatches  state  that  Ireland  is 
])reparing  for  a  general  strike  in  a 
monster    protest    against    conscription. 

An  official  dispatch  received  in  Washing- 
ton states  that  Count  (^zernin  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed Austrian  Ambassador  to  Berlin. 

April  23. — Dublin  reports  that  the  work- 
less  day  decided  upon  as  a  protest 
against  conscription  proceeded  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  of  the  leaders.  Stores 
were  closed,  traffic  was  suspended,  and 
newspapers  failed  to  appear.  The 
order  of  the  Labor  Convention  was, 
however,  completeh^  ignored  in  Belfast. 

DOMESTIC 

April  17. — Twenty  out  of  thirty-nine  cities 
in  New  York  State  which  voted  on  the 
prohibition  question  are  reported  to 
have  gone  "dry." 
Director-General  McAdoo  announces  that 
the  $100,000,000  barge  canal,  recently 
completed  in  New  York  State,  will  be 
operated  under  the  National  Gov- 
ernment und(>r  an  arrangement  with  the 
State  authorities. 

A  dispatch  from  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  states 
that  400  convicts  in  the  State  peniten- 
tiary tar  and  feather  Maj.  John  M.  Birk- 
ner,  held  as  a  Federal  prisoner  charged 
with  violating  the  Espionage  Act. 

April  21. — A  dispatch  from  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  states  that  all  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, part  of  western  Arizona  and 
Utah  were  shaken  by  an  earthquake 
at  3:32  p.m.  All  buildings  in  Hemet 
and  San  Jacinto  were  wTecked  and 
minor  property  damage  was  occasioned 
in  practically  every  city  and  town.  One 
man  was  killed  and  a  woman  injured. 

April  22.— Los  Angeles  reports  that  Hemet 
and  San  Jacinto  are  shaken  by  two  more 
earthquake  shocks.  Fear  is  exprest 
in  Los  Angeles  that  several  large  office- 
buildings  have  been  thrown  out  of  plumb. 


POn'SivANlA 

Lawn  mowers 


AWN  mower  blades 
-*— '  must  he  sharp  all 
the  time  to  cut  clean 
and  easily  —  like  razor 
blades  they  drag  and 
chop  when  dull. 

Only  "PENNSYL- 
VANIA" Quality  Lawn 
Mowers  use  crucible 
tool  steel  (oil-hardened 
and  water-tempered)  in 
all  blades — steel  which 
takes  and  keeps  an  edge. 
Being  self-sharpening 
they  are  all  sharp  all 
the  time. 

Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers 
and  Seedsmen 

FREE— A  booklet  — "How 
to  Care  for^the  Lawn" — 
written  by  an  authority, 
mailed  on  request. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LAWN  MOWER  WORKS 
1623  N.  Twenty-third  St.,  PhUadelphia 


J       This  trade-mark  is  on  the  handles  of      t 


"Pennsylvania" 
"Pennsylvania,  Jr." 
"I  ennsylvania  Golf" 
"Pennsylvania  Pulling 

Greens  Mower" 
"Conlinenlal" 
"Keyslone" 
"Great  American  B.  B 
"Ked 

Cloud" 
"Beilevue" 
"Panama" 
■Telia" 
"Eleclra" 


"Pennsylvania  Pony" 
"Pennsylvania  Horse" 
"Pennsylvania  Grand" 
"Pennsylvania  Trio" 
"Shock  Absorber" 
"Quaker  tily" 


•^M^2l 


O— M— Tcr^TT 


FOK  MEN  WHO  TUINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect.' by  Chas.  FpTii=on. 
Funk  &  Wasnnlls  Company.    Pul  lisiiers.    New  York. 


In  National  Service 
39  )tears 

Boiston 


Combines        \ 
ease,  efficiency    \ 
and     long     life. 
The    high    grade 
webbing     gives     a 
firm,   resilient    and 
comfortable  hold. 

Boston 


'  Bostons  " 

are      sold      in 

men's  wear  shops 

from  coast  to  coast. 

25c    35c    50c 

GEORGE  FROSTCO. 
MAKERS,       BOSTON 

Garter 


8G 
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REAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 

$850,000 
First  Mortgage 
6%  Serial  Bonds 

Bonds  in  denominations  i)f 
$100  to  $5U00.  Write  for 
booklet,  "A  Buyer's  (iuidf 
to  Good  Investments." 

~*  '  Federal 
Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

Harry  W.  Ford.  Pres. 
90D  Griswold  Street  Detroit 


K..r  36  ycam  wr  have  heen  payiiii;  cur  nisloinrrs 
r-^a  til*  hijciiM*  returns  iv.nsistpnl  witli  conservative 
i*¥m   inetho<lit.      Firitt    mortgage    loans    of    $2'X)  and    up 

which  we  can  recomnieml  after  the  tiKist  tliorough 

personal  iii^  e^nfation.      Pk;!.-*"   .)-k  t.^r  I.oni   I.i-t  No. 

77.     $2.^(>rtitit;ttPaor  Oepu-it  ulsn  (or  •Hvirig  invf-stors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence  Kans 


^0^     _         ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  BUNDLES 

uAnvas  houses 

A  KKf>;H  AIK  RfrmEAT  on  your  ij^wn  and  a  liixiby  in  the  camp. 
ni-:Hi(;Nh:u  capfcially  for  si.kkpin<;  and  living  in  the  oi'KN  aik.  Aa 
OPKN  to  the  AIK  as  an  i'MBKKr.i.A  hut  instantly  closf  ' 
WKATRER  TIGHT  or  just  partly.  Ltrra  the  aik  in  hut 
KKEPS  the  INSKCT9  oiT.  Easily  ERK<TKD  or  quickly 
('(U.i.APSEU  and  rolled  into  bi'NDLks  wirhout  the 

KKMUVAL   of  H   BOUT  or   tho   ttSE  of    a    TOOL. 

Why  swelter  under  IIOT  KOO>"S  when  tho 
('i^se-To-Nati;ke  house?*  are  a.**  «)0L  as 
the  ATMospHKRK.  Kijrht  Hizps  to  meet  all  rc- 
qutremrntt*.     Send  for  ill<i?*tT-ated  catalojr. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY 
:{:t(»  KKONT  ST  ('(U.KAX.  MtWj 


Salary- Raising  Books  For 

STENOGRAPHERS 


TIIICSIC  four  volumes  by  Robert  F.  Rose,  the 
famou-i  sliortliand  exfRTt  and  teacher,  offer 
in^itru"  lion  of  i)ricelets  value  to  ever^-  stenoK- 
rapher.  They  will  open  the  way  for  YOL'  to  a 
hiuh-salaried  position  by  giving  you  the  si)ecial 
tniininn  that  is  necessary.  There  is  no  greater 
"shorthand  authority  than  Mr.  Rosk.  Director  of  the 
Rose  Kxi)ert  Shorthand  .System.  He  knows  from 
thirty  years'  experience  all  the  phases  and  recjuire- 
ineiits  of  special  shorthand  work.  He  ^ives  you  the 
hi-netit  of  hi';  thorough  knowlcdjie  in  these  books: 

HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  SHORTHAND  PHRASES 

A  volume  of  word-siRnn,  plirnsini;  principle!*  an<l 
pliruH*-  rules  that  will  give  far  urratcr  upeed  to  every 
Htenonraplier.  The  phrase-forniinK  in  thin  t>ouk  Koes  far 
Ix-yoml  Ihut  of  onliiiary  Bysitein.i,  and  (jives  the  speeil 
neceiwary  in  expert  work.  IncliiileH  tipeclal  sections  on 
<<>rrespi)n<leiiri.  work,  letjal  terms,  eourt  lepurtint: 
plir.ist-^.  lit.,  etc.,  with  copious  illustrations. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 

1  \f  •lu^iliiii"  th.ii  are  e.<Hi'iiii^i|  Ui  ..im  !'..'<  in  this  work, 
.uiil  how  lhe>  iii.iy  Im-  aKpiireil.  ale  ex|il.iilleil  in  Ihis 
Ixjok  It  contains  I'xamiiles  of  all  phas<-s  of  the  \v<irk. 
Illustrated  hy  sliorthanil  notes.  <  •Ives  forms  for  liifiiK'ss 
aixl  iliploiii.'itii'  I  orrespondence,  faets  about  (;c)\.iu- 
nient  si.rviir.  t  i>iiKre..sional  work,  ete. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EXPERT  COURT 
REPORTER 

(lives  ihiirouKh  lr,iiMinK  in  ,ill  phasi's  of  court  woik. 
Imlu'liiiK  IntiTstate  <'oniiiierce  (oinmission  procenl- 
inKs.  Urpositiiiii  work,  ete.  I'lilly  illustrated  with 
saiiipli's.  S|n  <  iat  phrases  wliic  h  are  needed  iH'culiarly 
1)V  the  court  ri'porter  and  wliii  h  inaki'  possible  the 
KriMti-«t  sprrd  .ire  listed  lor  praitise.  and  .iwe.ilthol 
in\-.ilu.ittl«'  iiiforui.itioii  on  thi-  .<iib)i*«  t  is  ^n'rn. 

HOW  TO  DO  LAW  OFFICE  STENOGRAPHY 

Kx|>lains  fully  the  stenoKra|iher's  wtirk  In  a  law  otVue. 
Shows  lorms  of  the  common  law  pliadiUKsof  .\ssumpsit. 
Covenant,  Uebt,  IJelinue,  Trespass  on  the  Case,  firlio- 
rari.  Kierlment,  Carnisliiiienl.  Habeas  Coriuis,  .M.ind,i- 
iniis,  Ouo  Warranto,  etc.  .\lso  all  the  pleadiuKs  in  ,in 
eipiily  i>riM'eedinK  from  its  Inception  to  the  final  l)rief  in 
the  highest  ri'vlewinii  court,  includimt  the  |)roper  form- 
and  shorthand  nutea  for  lomplaint,  answer  alVi- 
duvits,  etc, 

I.nrte  volumrs.  hnnihomrlv  (trintrd  and  Ihtuml. 
I'riff.  tJ.i"  prr  iiihimr.  />oi/p.iii/.  .S'.i/n'.;, /i..»i 
tiiir.inlrr.l  nr    mi'iiry   trliirnnl. 

FUNK  «  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  D.pt.  176.  NEW  YORK 


GKKMANYS    HK.E     KCONOMIC    T A.SK 

DURING  THE   WAR  AND    AFTER   IT 

—HER  PRESENT  GILDED  AGE 

WILLIAM  C.  DHKIIKK,  an  Anifr- 
ican,  lioni  in  thf  Soutli  and  ♦■ducat- 
t'd  in  the  Soulli  and  in  (Jcniian  univcrsilic-^, 
wa.s  for  many  years  an  A.ssociated  Pres.s 
forrespondcnt  in  Berlin,  and  was  servint; 
there  when  the  war  l)ej,jan.  He  did  not 
leave  the  eountry  until  last  year,  after  the 
United  States  deelared  war  on  Germany. 
Quite  reeently]Mr.  Dreher  has  contrihuti'd 
to  the  Xew  York  Tribune  a  series  of 
notahl(»  articles  on  economic  conditions  in 
(lennany,  l)ased  on  knowledfre  acquired 
duriiif?  liis  loiiK  residence  in  Berlin,  sui)ple- 
meiited  l)y  later  information  acfjuired  from 
(rerman  newspapers  and  other  sources. 
Ill  one  of  his  articles  he  points  out  what 
has  not  V)ee.n  commonly  understood  in  this 
country,  that  shortly  after  th<'  war  Ix'tjan 
— tlial  is,  after  the  dislocation  of  all  her 
war-i)lans,  as  a  con.sequence  of  her  defeat 
on  the  Marne — Uermany  had  l)«'fore  her 
an  economic  task  such  as  no  other 
country  was  compelled  to  pei-form.  Her 
whole  economic  system  "had  to  be  mob- 
ilized for  war -work.  The  war  for  her 
became  a  war  of  industries  and  machinery, 
and  economic  (lermany  had  to  readjust 
her.-<elf  accordinfjly."  Arms  and  ammu- 
iLition  had  to  lu;  manufactured  on  an 
unheard-of  scale,  and  all  the  accessories 
of  war  "had  to  li*'  turned  out  in  quanti- 
ties that  no  imai^ination  had  yet  i)ictured." 

When  writi^rs  have  said  that  Uu'miany 
had  pre|)ared  for  the  war,  that  ever^•thint!: 
was  in  readiness  lu-fore  the  Kaiser  fjave 
the  order  for  his  legions  to  mai'ch,  they 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  readiness 
must  be  mea.sured  "not  l)y  what  the 
(rerman  militarists  thoufjht  would  be  nec- 
essary," l)iit  according?  to  the  standard  ti.xt 
afterward  by  the  war  as  a  world-war.  IMie 
(lermans  had  made  preparations  for  sucli 
a  war  as  they  e.xpected,  and  that  was  a 
short  war,  but  they  realized  only  aft(>r 
the  battle  of  the  Marne  that  they  were 
"confronted  with  a  prol)lem  that  made  a 
mocker>'  of  all  their  fine  })reparations." 
The  fact  was  that  their  dofjs  of  war  "had 
tluslied  bif;}.jer  giinH*  tlian  speciticalions 
called  for  and  they  were  wofully  unpre- 
pared for  such  a  war  as  this." 

Mr.  Dreher  declares  that  t]i(>  (lermans 
had  shot  away  all  their  n^ady  stock  of 
shells  and  other  amniuiiition  before  the 
war  was  a  half-year  old.  Thus  they 
had  to  re.sort  to  new  aiiimunition,  manu- 
factured after  the  war  betjan.  Factories 
of  many  kinds  had  at  once  to  be  |)ut  to 
work  u|)oii  war-re(piisites,  such  as  automo- 
biles, chemicals,  locomotives,  tent-clot li, 
and  a  thousand  and  on«'  other  thinf,r-<. 
Witliin  two  or  three  months  the  Iraiisfor- 
Mialion  of  factories  from  peace  work  to  tlie 
|)r()diiction  of  arms,  munitions,  and  war- 
rt(|uisites  of  all  sorts  had  be«'n  undertaken 
1)11  a  large  scale,  and  thus  matters  went  on 
until  .\iigust,  191(),  when  a  new  chapter 
in  the  transformation  was  ojx'iied  willi  (lie 
appointment  of  Ilindeiibiirg  as  chief  of 
th«'  Cieiieral  StalT.  liin(lenl)iiig  "became 
the  su|>reme  war-lord  lUfmto,  the  Kaiser 
remaining  only  tlH>  nominal  possessor  of 
tliat  title."  And  one  of  the  lirst  things 
that  he  did  was  to  announce  a  so-called 
"Hindenbiirg  program."  which  meant 
douliliiig  of  tile  outi)ut  of  anus  and  am- 
munition,   with    a    (•orresj)()nding    increase 


in  all  accessories  necessary  on  the  twit 
fronts.  This  policy  led  to  "a  treiuendous 
speeding  up  and  extension  of  the  industrial 
machinery  of  war,"  until  it  liecame  evident 
that  practically  all  industries  "would  have 
to  be  dealt  with  as  units  and  put  into  the 
serA  ice  of  the  military  power."  To  put 
an  industry  upon  a  war-footing  meant,  as 
^Ir.  Dreher  explains  it,  just  this: 

"  To  ascertain  how  many  establishments 

in  it  were  neces,«;ary  for  j)rodur'ing  the  goods 
indispen.sably  needed  by  tlie  ci\-il  popula- 
tion; then  to  shut  down  or  divert  to  war- 
production  all  the  othi'rs.  lu  carrjinp 
out  this  program  it  became  neces.sary.  in 
the  case  of  not  a  few  industries,  t^)  bring  all 
producers  into  one  great  organization,  in 
whicli  the  Government — or  in  straight 
Kngli.sh,  the  military  power — was  the 
l)residiug  genius. 

"The  prototype  of  such  a  *Ztpang»- 
Zi/udikdl.'  or  compulsory  trust,  was  al- 
ready in  existence.  SeM'ral  years  before 
the  war  the  Reichstag  had  j)assed  a  law 
virtually  compelling  the  j)otash  companies 
to  come  together  in  an  iron-bound  tnist 
with  tho  Prussian  Goveriuneut  as  prin- 
cipal member.  The  latter  state  had  also 
arrogated  to  itself  a  predominant  jiosition 
in  the  great  coal  trust,  after  i)racticall\ 
forcing  the  operating  companies  to  keep 
up  an  organization  that  was  threateneil 
else  with  extinction.  Thus  tlu-  strait-, 
jacketing  of  industries  was  not  wholly  an 
iiuiovation;  the  war  only  hurried  forward 
the  i)roc(»ss  on  a  grander  scale. 

"The  tran.'^formatiou  of  industries  from 
j)eace  work  to  the  production  of  war- 
necessiti»>s  made  giant  strides  after  iht' 
'llindenburg  program'  was  taken  up.  At^ 
this  nu)ment  there  are  linen  factories  in 
Germany  working  on  i)urely  military  gotids.' 
lireweries,  piano  factories,  and  concerns' 
formerly  turning  out  other  musical  in- 
stnimenfs  are  doing  the  same;  even  de- 
partment stores  are  big  army  contractors. 
In  short,  the  tentacles  of  the  great  war- 
octopus  have  extended  out  in  every 
direction  and  are  sucking  infernal  energy 
from  industrial  establishments  of  the  most 
multifarious  character. 

"The  sheer  volume  of  war-busines.«j 
carried  out  by  (rerman  iiulustries  oai^ 
hardly  be  inuigined;  but  1  want  to  make 
a  comparison  hert>  that  will  vagm  ly  sug- 
gest to  the  reader  something  of  its  liinien- 
sions.  1  want  him  to  recall  what  haj)j>ene(l 
here  in  our  American  industries  and  on  tin 
Xew  York  Stock  Excliange  within  the  firs) 
yt>ar  of  the  war.  England,  France,  and 
Russia  were  not  able  to  manufactun 
all  the  arms,  munitions,  and  other  war- 
retjuisites  that  th«'y  ne»>ded,  and  heiio 
a  })art  of  their  orders  were  s«'iit  here 
Hilt  certainly  by  far  th<>  greater  part  o 
their  wants  wer(>  sui)pli(>d  by  their  owi 
manufacturt>rs. 

"Now.  what  was}  the  effect  upon  ou( 
industrial  life  of  these  fractional  order* 
from  the  Entente'.'  Many  comi)aiiies  wer/ 
overwhelmed  with  work.  They  sent  mil 
their  agents  all  over  the  country  to  brim 
in  additional  labor  by  ofTering  iinusuall; 
liigh  wages,  and  th«>r(*  are  country  di^ 
tricts  to-day  where  it  is  praelically  uu 
]»ossible  to  hire  a  cook  or  oilier  servant,  si 
clean  a  sweep  did  the  munition.s-factorir 
make  of  labor.  Many  mills  gn-atly  eM 
teiuled  their  capacity;  not  a  f«'W  new  eon 
cerns  were  organized  to  run  on  wnr-orden 
The  protifs  of  these  companies  were  in 
nieiise.  and  the  Sto<-k  Kxehange  and  tli 
uiiorganiztHl  street  n>arke'  went  'W'll 
siM'ciilating  in  so-called  'war  -  babies 
Sudden  fortunes  were  made  ill  larp 
numbers,  both  bv  stock-speculators  aii 
b\  the  manufacturers  themselves.  W 
had  a  war-boom. 

"All    this    happened    as    the    efTect    i 
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The   Multigraph 

prints  labels  for  every 

sort  of  container,  recep- 
tacle, box,  barrel,  bag,  bottle, 
can,  jar,  jug  or  wrapper  that 
ever  needs  a  label. 

It  prints  labels  for 
bolts,  nuts,  screws,  tacks, 
brads,  nails,  and  spikes;  for 
spark  plugs,  door  knobs,  keys, 
padlocks;  for  hardware  and 
cutlery  items  of  every  descrip- 
tion. It  prints  labels  for  canned 
corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  peaches, 
pears,  plums — labels  for  jams, 
jellies,  syrups,  oils,  catsup,  vinegar, 
chili  sauce,  and  any  other  food 
that's  put  up  in  cans,  boxes  or  bot- 
tles. It  prints  labelsior  corsets,  shoes, 
stockings,  collars,  ties,  handkerchiefs, 
gloves,  laces,  and  a  thousand  other 
different  articles  of  dry  goods  and 
general  merchandise. 

It  prints  labels  of 
every  shape  and  every 
color — prints  them  in  two  or 
three  colors  or  prints  them  in 
only  one.  It  prints  labels  of 
every  size  from  the  smallest 
made  to  one  that's  seventeen 
inches  long.  It  prints  the  en  tire  label 
complete,  or  merely  imprints  on  a 
label  already  lithographed  the  spe- 
cial sizes  or  special  lots  or  special 
dealers'  names  or  special  instruc- 
tions or  special  formulas  that  have 
to  be  put  on. 


It  prints  labels 

without  delay,  with- 
out red  tape,  gives  them  to 
you  while  you  wait — gives  them 
to  you  when  you  want  them, 
not  week  after  next — gives 
them  to  you  in  many  cases 
in  less  time  than  it  would 
take  to  get  an  estimate  from 
an  outside  shop — gives  them  to 
you  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
labels  printed  in  the  usual  way. 

And  it  not  on\y  prints 
labels,  but  it  also  prints 
circulars  and  folders  and  mail- 
ing cards  and  enclosures  and 
price  lists  and  bulletins  and 
house  organs  and  even  small 
catalogs.  It  prints  letters  and 
letterheads,  envelopes  and 
order  blanks.  It  prints  office  forms 
of  every  kind,  factory  forms,  cost 
cards,  work  sheets,  report  blanks, 
factory  rules  and  instructions  and 
special  information,  and  every  other 
sort  of  factory  or  office  printed 
matter  you  can  think  of. 

If  you  haven't  got  a 

Multigraph  saving  time  for 
you  now,  saving  profits  for  you 
now,  then  it's  high  time  that 
you  did.  If  you  realized  half 
its  value,  you'd  have  had 
one  long  ago.  Clip  the  coupon 
below  and  send  it  in  and  we'll  tell 
you  what  other  business  men  have 
done  and  how  they  did  it. 


You  Can't  Buy  a  Multigraph  Unless  You  Need  It 


Get  a  MULT/GRAPff 


The  MultiRraph 
Senior  is   $7  16  to 

J766 Multinraph 

Junior  JiancJ  driven, 
$190  anil  up.  Easy 
pay  men  cs. 


THE  MULTIGRAPH 

1811  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Tell  me  what  other  business  men  in  my  line  have  acpomplished  with  the  Multigraph. 
Our  line  is  


Name_ 


Official  Position  _ 


Firm_ 


Street  Address_ 
Town 


.  State. 
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G.\/C  TrUiJts 
iirf  buiU  in  ,;// 
practical  sites, 
\-ton  to  yion 
(apocily  —  six 
sizes  in  all. 
Hacli  size  het- 
ter  suited  than 
any  of  the  rat 
for  a  Paiticu- 
lar  class  of 
work. 


Good  Roads  Mean  Good  Things  for  All— 


The  transportation  problem  has  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  a  national 
issue.  And  as  transportation  attracts 
wide-spread  attention  good  roads  are 
revealed  more  clearly  in  their  true 
relation  to  the  public. 

Good  roads  mean  good  things  for  all,  for 
the  breaking  of  blockades  which  tie  up  mer- 
chandise must  be  effected  by  means  of  the 
cross-country  highway.  The  motor  truck 
is  to  bring  the  relief  so  urgently  needed. 

And  here  is  where  motor  trucks — GMC 
Trucks — must  play  their  part.  Motor 
trucks  must  bear  a  double  responsibility; 
hauling  merchandise  over  existing  high- 
ways, and  hauling  materials  for  extending 
the  hard  road  mileage  of  the  country. 

Inlieu  of  gondola  cars  forhighwayandstreet 
building  materials,  GMC  Trucks  are  haul- 
ing crushed  stone,  gravel,  sand,  concrete, 
asphalt,  and  other  road-making  materials. 


In  lieu  of  freight  cars  Jor  merchandise, 
GMC  Trucks  are  threading  the  country 
roads,  carrying  the  things  every  family 
needs  with  a  dispatch  and  fitness  bom  of 
the  pressure  of  the  times. 
So  it  is  fortunate  that  GMC  engineers 
anticipated  the  extension  of  haulage  to  a 
wider  radius  and  long  ago  built  to  meet 
the  anticipated  demand  for  endurance 
and  power. 

GMC  oversize  and  overstrength  are  the 
factors  which  guarantee  that  both  the 
power  and  the  strength  of  GMC  Trucks 
will  meet  the  severest  demands  of  hard 
usage.    Every  GMC  Truck  is  road  tested. 

Let  your  next  truck  be  a  GMC 

General  Motors  Truck  Co 

Oil*-  of  the  itiiils  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 
PONTIAC.  MICH. 
New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago 

St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

Distributors  Most  Everywhere  ^^^"^ 
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(Itrs  rt'prescntinp  a  rather  limited  pro- 
irtion  of  the  war- requirements  of  En- 
and,  Frauee,  and  Russia.  Now.  in  view 
■  this  faot,  what  must  liave  been  Xh(t 
TfK't  in  Germany  of  military  orders  suf- 
•ient  to  meet  its  own  requirements, 
•sides  most  of  those  of  Bulgaria  and 
urkey?-  Germany  had  to  create  aiul 
lie  up  at  the  two  fronts  artillery,  maehine 
ms,  and  rifles,  besides  ammunition  for 
1  these,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  confront 
le  combined  product  of  Hntrland.  France, 
ic  United  States,  and  a  part  of  Russia's. 
iewp<l  in  tliat  li>;ht,  it  can  easily  be  im- 
rined  that  German  industries  must  liave 
•en  compelled  to  turn  out  a  j)erfectly 
•odigious  volume  of  deatli-dealintr  wares. 
'•  Not  only  are  the  great  companies  that 
mdle  army  contracts  earning  inuuense 
•ufits,  but  the  labor  tliat  th«'y  t'lnploy  is 
irning  much  Iiigher  wages  than  ever  he- 
re. The  advance  in  wages  has  b(>en  very 
arked.  Transportation  and  express  em- 
oyees  at  Berlin,  for  example,  are  now 
irning  -SIS  a  week,  as  against  ."*()  before 
If  war.     There  are.  however,  large  classes 

the  jM'ople  whose  earnings  have  by  no 
cans  kept  pace  \Cith  tiie  general  rise  in 
•ices.  This  is  the  case  wntli  i)ersons 
iil)loyed  upon  fixt  salary — those  hold- 
g  clerical  positions  in  private  and  even 
)vernment  undertakings,  teacliers  and 
hers  not  doing  manual  labor.  But 
luM^-er  has  brawn  instead  of  brain  for 
le  is  master  of  tiie  situation;  his  wages 
■e  far  above  the  jX'ace  level. 

"The  plethora  of  depreciated  money 
:sily  earned  tends  to  create  a  reckless 
ale  of  expenditure.  Articles  of  luxury 
e  demanded  on  a  scah'  not  known  even 

f)ea<'e  times.  Never,  says  oiu'  writer, 
ive  such  high  prices  l)een  paid  as  now 
r  jewelry,  pictures,  and  art  objects, 
he  prices  of  all  sucli  things  not  being 
•ntrolled  by  the  authorities  have  ad- 
inc«'d  out  of  proi)ortion  to  other  goods." 

In  conditions  su<'h  as  these  the  German 
•()ph'  "have  been  earning  more  money, 
K-h  as  it  is,  than  before  the  war,  an 
ferenee  sufficiently  supported  by  the 
russian  income-tax  returns,  which  showed 
lat  the  volume  of  taxable  incomes  for 
)1.")  fell  off  by  .■)  per  cent.,  but  that  the 
n<)  total  registered  a  gain  of  12  i)er  cent, 
er  191.3,  and  the  1017  figures  a  further 
lin  of  17  p<»r  cent,  over  those  of  lOKk 
hile  these  figures  ai>pear  remarkable 
ley  are  .so  on  the  surface  only,  because 
in  enormous  volume  of  depreciated  paper 
oney  always  creates  for  a  time  the  aj)- 
■aranc4'  of  great  prosperity."  High  earn- 
gs  for  both  capitalist  and  laborer, 
u'companied  by  great  activity  of  the 
•inting  -  i)resses  of  the  Reichsbank," 
•ought  a  heyday  of  specious  i)rosperity 
German  banks.  Never  had  their 
•ffers  ])een  so  bulging  with  cash.     Banks 

all  classes  rei)orted  a  pletliora  of  money 
ithout  precedent.  Figun>s  compiled  in 
irt  by  the  Frntikfiirlcr  Zcitunq  show  that 
le  aggregate  deposits  of  all  classes  in  Ger- 
;tii  banks  are  now  at  least  ."S14,.")7r),- 
K),(M)(),  or  a  gain  of  about  .S(),(XX),0(X),()00 
er  the  period  just  before  the  war.  The 
>st-office  banking  svstem  had  a  turnov«'r 

1917  of  .«;2S,2.-)0,()(X),()00,  a  gain  of  not 
>s  than  't>'.\  per  cent,  over  1910.  Clearing 
)uses  had  a  turnover  of  $9,112,000,(M)0, 

almost  49  per  cent,  more  than  in  the 
•evious  year.  The  clearing-house  of  the 
I  rlin  Bourse  did  a  business  of  »19,280,- 
'l),000,  or  nearlv  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
ar  1915. 

The  "Hindenburg  program"  thus  in- 
oduced  a  new  era  of  inflated  values, 
ive  a  renewed  impulse  to  spe<'ulation, 
id  so  led,  as  ]Mr.  Dreher  expresses  it, 
I  a  gilded  age,  the  gilt  being  printed 
wn  the  notes  of  the  Reichsbank,  and 
ill  more  glaringly  upon  the  notes  of 
le     so-called     Darlehenskassen ,  or    loan- 


banks.  The  total  note  issues  of  the 
Reichsbank  its(4f  at  the  end  of  February 
ha<l  reached  .'$2,()9;i,00(),000,  largely  through 
discount  operations  in  Imperial  Treasury 
bills.  The  Reichsbank  discounted  about 
S1,(KX),(HX),()(M)  nu)re  of  these  bills  in  1917 
than  in  lOKi,  as  is  reflected  in  total  dis- 
counts of  .S.i,l(X),()00,()(X),  which  was  about 
S2,;iS(),(KKJ,(MX)  more  than  at  the  same 
date  in  191.").  Besi(l(>s  the  circulation  of 
the  Reichsbank  the  issues  of  the  Darlchetis- 
kasscit  amounted  on  March  7  lo  SI, 900,- 
(MK),()()(),  which  gives  a  total  of  *4,r)9:i- 
(MK),()()()  pajx'r  money  in  circulation.  By 
comparing  that  sum  with  the  .l;472,7()0.00() 
notes  that  the  Reichsbank  had  outstand- 
ing in  July,  1914,  one  gets  "a  good  measure 
of  the  road  that  (Jeruuiny  has  trav(4ed 
over  in  the  direction  of  irredeemable 
])aper  mom'y."  It  shows  that  for  e^ cry 
dollar  of  pajx-r  circulating  just  before  the 
war  the  circulation  now  carries  .$9.7;^  in 
paper.  In  Mr.  Dreher's  article,  it  should 
be  understood,  money  conversions  are 
made  at  the  normal  peace  rate  of  2'.i.S 
cents  for  the  mark.  lie  says  further  as 
to  paper  money  in.  Germany: 

"To  see  on  what  thin  ice  G<'rmany  is 
skating,  let  us  compare  this  huge  volume 
of  paper  money  with  the  gold  stock  of  the 
Rei.'hsbank.  The  whole  volume  of  paper 
money  must  be  taken,  inasmuch  as  the 
Reichsbank  is  res|)onsibh'  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Darlt'funfikdNsen,  which  are 
carried  on  as  mere  annexes  to  it.  Against 
the  total  of  notes  above  mentioned  of 
.$4..")9;i,000.0()0  the  Reichsbank  held  at  the 
end  of  February  only  $r)7:},0()(),000  in  gold. 
In  other  words,  if  the  Reichsbank  were 
called  upon  to  redeem  these  notes  in  gold 
it  would  pay  slightly  less  than  123^^  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

"And  the  ominous  thing  for  Germany 
is  that  this  j)rocess  has  by  no  means 
run  its  cour.se  as  yet.  It  has  goms  from 
bad  to  worse,  with  the  worst  still  to  come. 
The  note  circulation  of  the  Reichsbaiik 
alone  increased  since  a  year  ago  h\  .f7<)2.- 
0(X).0(M),  whih'  that  of  the  Darlchensk-nsscn 
has  been  exi)an<led  l)v  more  than  .V)(M1.- 
(XX),000  since  the  end  (Jf  last  October.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  gold  stock  of  the 
Reichsbank  is  moving  in  the  ojjpositc 
direction;  it  is  now  nearly  .1|;:}0,000,000  less 
than  a  year  ago. 

"It  would  not  be  possible  to  establish 
any  trustworthy  standard  by  which  to 
measure  the  depreciation  of  German 
paper  money.  The  ratings  of  its  value 
vary  greatly  in  the  .small  neutral  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  Germany;  and  no  uni- 
form valuation  can  be  arrived  at  by  com- 
j)aring  them.  A  cjise  recently  occurred  at 
Berlin,  however,  which  shows  what  a  low 
valuation  some  of  the  crimiiuil  classes 
place  upon  it. 

"About  ?"'ebruary  20,  the  Berlin  news- 
pa  jiers  gave  details  of  what  they  called 
'criminal  intrigues  to  tak<*  gold  out  of 
th(^  Fatherland.'  The  War  Usury  Office, 
it  was  explained,  had  just  arrested  some 
forty  persons  in  Berlin  who  were  buying 
up  20-mark  gold  pieces  at  (50  marks  aiul 
sending  them  to  a  frontier  town,  where 
tlK'y  were  sold  at  fnmi  72  to  80  marks. 
While  it  would  not  do  to  accept  these 
prices  as  the  actual  measure  of  the  deprecia- 
tion, still  they  can  hv  regarded  as  express- 
ing a  popular  feeling  that  the  mark  has 
sunk  in  value  to  a  very  low  lev(4.  and  that 
it  will  be  years  before  it  recovers  its  normal 
value,  if  ever. 

"In  view  of  official  statements  it  would 
not  appear  too  high  an  estimate  if  I  a.s- 
sume  a  monthlv  expenditure  bv  Germanv  of 
•SSOO.OOO.tXX)  for  the  entire  year.  Thus"the 
vear's  war-exi)enses  would  have  amounted 
to  S9.600.(XX).0(X).  which  is  about  .Sa.r)CX).- 
000.000  more  than  the  amount  raised  l)y 
loans.  But  a  considerably  lower  estimate 
mav  be  assumed  for  191.")  and  191(1  I 
will  assume  .'$2.(X)0.0(M).(XX)  for  191.")  and 
$2,.")00.000,000for  191().  There  would  thus 
be  a  total  floating  debt  of  .?8,000,000,000. 


The  AIM 

The  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Reflex  equipment  on  motor- 
vehicles  doing  responsible 
work,  everywhere,  stands 
PROOF  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Reflex  makers' 
aim  to  produce  a  plug  of 
consistent  performance. 


IvEFLEXpLii^ 


Rfjlex  respon- 
sibility. 
A    KEFLEX 
rquipped 
White  Tritik— 
"Soviewhere 
Fritnce" — 
mounting  an 
Anli-ainra/t 
irttn. 


Tlie  features — the  assembly  of 
Keflex  Plugs  —  the  materials 
that  go  into  their  construction 
— are  why  these  plugs  *'  Keep 
the  car  on  the  Go."  Reflex 
Spark  Plugs  are  giving  trouble- 
proof  ignition  on  truck  fleets 
and  cars  everywhere. 

Aim  to  get  this  faultless  igni- 
tion —  whether  on  your  car, 
truck,  boat,  or  tractor.  Get 
a  Reflex  from  your  dealer  to- 
day— on  a  money-back  guar- 
antee if  you  wish.  Ask  for 
our  convenient  tool  box  book- 
let, "Your  Aim,"  a  refer- 
ence on  plug  sizes  for  all  cars. 
Write  us,  if  your  dealer  is  not 
stocked. 

With  Reflex  Spark  Plugs  you  can  attitt 
in  the  present  Economy  movement 

THE   REFLEX    IGNITION    COMPANY 


1702  Payne  Ave., 


Cleveland.  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Patent  Your  Ideas! 

ooks"What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 

Obtain  a  Patent"  sent  free.  •  Send  rough 

sketch  for  free  report  regardinpr  patentability. 

GHANOLEE  ft  CH'KDLEE.  439ltll  St,  WashinKton,  D.  C 


Only  WEARERS  Know  This  Comfort 


'I'ry  a  pair  yoursilt'.  See  liow  lijilitly  tlie  patented 
WUlf  ^\'<■tlb))tlJ  rots  on  inusclesaiKl  veins.  Men  wlio 
wear  tliem  oiK-e.  say  tliey'll  never  want  any  otln-r. 


E.Z. 


'THE  ONE  THAT  WON'T  BIND' 

■.5()e  for  silk  tiiiisli.  _>,-)(■  for  lisle.  Also  the  £.  Z.  2-Grip, 
6()(and40c.  and  tlieE.Z.  D-Luxe.%1.  If  not  at  dealer's, 
send  his  nanie.  and  price,  to  The  Tlios.  P.  Taylor  Co.. 
Dept.  L.  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Dealers:  A«ik  your  jobber,  or  order  sample  dozens 
from  us.  without  oblisration. 

K"?/  y<nr,-  LIBERTY  BOXD  Today. 
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TRY  THEM  FREE 


StMid  nil  mimcy.  Try  my  cifiars  without  ri^kinp;  a 
penny.  Ever  smoke  a  mild  Havana  cigar  only  a  few 
days  old.  containing  all  the  oriKinal  flavor  and  aroma  of 
the  leaf?  If  not,  you  have  a  new  kind  of  smoke  treat  in 
waiting  for  you. 

RolxTts  cigars  are  not  months  old  when  you  buy  them  and 
they  have  not  lost  the  original  sweetness  and  flavor  of  the 
tobacco  leaf.  They  have  not  been  kept  in  a  humidor  for  months 
or  moistened  with  water.  They  are  fresh  from  the  tables. 
I,ct  me  send  you  fifty 
Roberts  Perfectos  direct 
from  Tampa,  the  largest 
llavam  cii;  ir  inanufa<turini!  tity  in  the  world,  where  I  have 
the  sam.'  Havana  tobacco,  cigar  makers  and  climate  as 
Cuba.  I  ship  them  the  same  day  they're  made.  Smoke 
ten.  then  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  send  the  rest  back 
and  you  owe  nolhine.  or.  if  you  keep  them,  send  only  So. .50. 
I'nder  my  direct  sellini!  plan  you  set  a  15c  Havana — abso- 
lutely fresh — for  only  1  Ic.  Over  30.000  customers  regularly 
smoke  my  fresh  Havanas.  .Send  no  money.  Just  write  on 
letterhead  or  enclose  business  card.     Send  today. 

J.  W.  ROBERTS  &  SON 

231  Roberts  Street  Tampa,  Fia. 

Roberts  Fresh  Havana  Cigars  are  no!  sold  in  cigar  stores. 


SEND  MO  MONEY 


SEXOLOGY  , 

by  William  H.    Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  | 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  | 

way,  in  one  volume :  i 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son,  § 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  E 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  : 

I    Allinonevolume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  E 

I        Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  lo  Her  Danghler.  | 

I     $2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  E 

H    Wiite  for  "Other  PeonU.' s  Opiniuns  "  and  Table  of  Contents.  E 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA.,  PA.  I 


Hoyd  Syllabic  System -written  ivith  only  nine  cV 
utLcra,  No  "positions" — no  "rukd  linea  ' — no  "shad- 
ing"—  no"word-si(tn8"  —  no"cold  notes."  Speedy, 
practical  ayntcfn  that  can  be  learned  In  30  tlaya  of  home  atudv. 
uUlizinff  eporo  tinio.    For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  addreaa 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,  930  Unity  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Ar 


^     for   Auto    TtreH.      Double     mileafro.      pn'vefit 

Pi'    I'lowuula  anil  puncturuH.     Kahily  U|ii>1l<>a  in  t-iiy 

'     ti'i*.     llm-d  ov.-r   and    over    in    Bfvi-ral    tin-ii. 

ThoUKuniln  B<ild     Di'Uiila  frvK.     Alti'iau  wnntid. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.316Cincinnali,  0. 


There's 
sontetlvn^ 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


pW%   Herbert    . 

laieyton 

London 

SmokingMixture 


Sample  upon  request 
EiJk  Tobacco  Co.  5bWest45'^St  NewYork. 


■"Froiu  estimates  of  the  national  debt 
made  at  Munich  and  from  Count  Kodern's 
hitest  .statement  of  the  montldy  eost  of 
the  war  it  may  l)e  safely  assumed  that  the 
(lerman  debt  will  amount  bv  the  end  of 
April  to  .S;i(),(M)(),()()(),()00.  That  would  l)e 
nearly  40  j)er  cent,  of  the  national  wealth  of 
(icrniany,  as  estimated  by  Dr.  IlelfTerich 
a  year  before  the  war.  The  debt  bears  an 
alarmin<r  i)roi)orti(m  to  the  national  wealth; 
it  will  lake  Germany  far  more  than  a  cen- 
tury to  pay  it  off. 

"The  success  of  the  German  loans 
has  by  no  means  been  left  to  the  play 
of  natural  financial  forces.  The  capital 
market  has  been  carefully  protected  against 
general  dtMtiands.  In  this  way  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  Germans  have  almost  no  other 
way  to  invest  their  money  than  in  the  war- 
loans." 

]Mr.  Dreher  then  takes  up  the  problem  of 
bearing  the  })urden.  lie  believes  that  the 
interest  charges  bv  the  end  of  Ai)ril  this 
year  will  have  reached  $1,450,000,000  a 
year,  rather  more  than  less.  Dr.  Helf- 
ferich  has  estimated  something  like 
$1,900,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000  as  the 
amount  which  before  the  war  represented 
the  annual  savings  of  the  peoi)le  or  what 
they  had  left  over  for  investments  of  aU 
kinds.  Of  that  sum  they  put  about  $720,- 
000,000  in  1912  into  stock-exchange  securi- 
ties of  all  classes,which  was  "less  than  half  of 
the  pi'esent  interest  on  the  national  debt." 
The  rest  went  into  other  securities,  building 
operations,  investments  abroad,  and  miscel- 
laneous channels.  These  figures  give  a  re- 
sult that  is  ominous  for  the  German  peojile, 
showing,  as  it  does,  a  debt  cost  already 
of  from  72  to  76  per  cent,  of  their  savings 
in  a  year  of  great  prosperity.  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  however,  if  the  war  still 
goes  on  and  the  monthly  rate  of  war- 
expenditure  remains  at  the  $893,000,000 
recently  admitted  by  Count  Kodern — 
"the  annual  interest  charge  will  rise  to  90 
or  95  per  cent,  of  their  savings  in  1912." 
Air.  Dreher  continues: 

"This  fact  is  already  looming  large  in 
the  minds  of  German  financial  authoritit>s. 
But  the  interest  charge  will  not  rei>n>sent 
the  only  financial  burden  laid  upon  the 
German  people  by  their  military  lords. 
There  will  be  a  huge  pension  appropria- 
tion every  year  for  many  years  to  come. 
At  this  time  the  number  of  soldiers  killed 
in  battle  or  lost  through  wounds  or  disease 
must  exceed  1.250,000,  and  may  even 
reach  1,. 500.000;  and  doubtless  an  equally 
large  number  have  b(>en  either  wholly  or 
partly  di.sabh'd.  The  widows  and  children 
of  deceased  oHicers  and  men  might  easilv 
exceed  3,000,000.  Thus  the  role  of  i»eii- 
sioners  must  draw  itself  out  to  a  stupen- 
dous l(>ngth.  Aiul  niggardly  as  is  the  scale 
on  which  Germany  jiays  pensions,  es- 
pecially to  the  di.sabled  common  soldier 
and  his  d(>pendents,  the  total  outgo  in 
jM'nsions  must  reacii,  as  some  good  German 
authorities  estimate,  a.s  much  as  .$700,- 
(KM).()!)()  a  y(>ar.  But  that  is  not  all. 
l*r()\  ision  will  hav(>  to  be  made  for  the 
gradual  extinguishment  of  the  huge  na- 
tional debt.  Financial  writers  generally 
assume  that  the  amortization  must  reach 
at  least  $(10().()()().0()()  a  year.  Now,  if 
tlu>se  German  assumptions  be  correct, 
what  do  they  mean?  They  mt<an  that  the 
German  jx'ople  will  have  to  meet  annuallv 
an  outgo  of  $2.7.')().()()0.()(M),  or  some  .fi;7.5();- 
()0(),()()()  to  .«;S.-)().()()(),00()  more  than  their 
aggregate  savings  in  1912.  .\nd  almost 
the  whole  of  that  enormous  sum  rei)r.- 
sents  the  heritage  left  them  by  this  war. 

"Borrowing  for  ordinary  military  jnir- 
poses  will  have  lo  be  avoided,  unless  Ger- 
many is  determined  to  continue  upon  her 
downward  career  of  military  frenzy,  in 
wiiich  case  the  Army  and  Navy  will  have 
to  be  i)r()\  ided  for  in  tht"  annual  budget, 
and  taxes  for  them  will  ha\(>  to  be  raised 
accordingly.  That  will  m(>an-  if  mili- 
tary   expenditure    is    to    l)e    resumed    upon 


merely  the  scale  that  Germany  had  reachel 
just  before  the  war— the  addition  of  aboi 
$400,000,000  to  the  figures  already  reat-he 
abo\e.  Thus  we  would  get  a  grand  totj 
of  about  $3,150,000,000. 

"George  Bernhard  has  recently  said  i 
a  public  lecture  that  the  total' ta.xatio 
— national,  state,  and  municipal — wi 
reacli  $3,100,000,000.  But  this  estimat 
is  too  low.  Couirt  Preysing  said  in  the  Ba 
varian  Keichsrat  that  the  total  will  reac 
$4,()40,000.000.  or  four  times  as  muc 
as  before  the  war.  Thus  there  is  big 
official  authority  for  saying  that  Imperi; 
expenditure  after  the  war  will  be  froi 
$1,230,000,000  to  $1,330,000,000  greatt 
every  year  than  the  aggregate  savings  t 
the  people  before  the  war.  And  all  this  ' 
just  a  snap-shot  taken  of  this  growing  snow 
ball  of  debt  as  it  rolls  past  us  at  thi 
moment.  But  it  is  rolling  on.  its  voluni 
increases  daily,  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

"The  desperate  position  of  Germany' 
finances  has  a  peculiar  significance  a 
this  moment  in  view  of  the  present  Hir 
denburg  offensive.  Considering  all  th 
circumstances,  there  is  ample  warrant  fo 
concluding  that  it  was  undertaken  as 
last  forlorn  hope  for  forcing  a  termination  t 
the  war;  and  that  the  stimulus  driving  th 
Germans  to  it  was  just  the  financial  phgh 
described  in  this  article — this  and  tli 
pinch  of  hunger. 

"Ilindenburg  might  have  'played  saf» 
by  holding  his  lines  and  letting  our  sxA 
attack  him.  But  he  knew,  and  all  Gei 
many  knew,  that  they  could  not  hold  oii. 
to  the  end  of  such  a  defensive  method  i 
warfare;  it  might  well  last  two  years  mon 
whereas  hunger  was  pinching  everjwhen 
and  the  national  debt  was  assuming  ab.>;i 
Intel}'  crushing  proportions.  Hence  on 
more  desperate  dash  for  the  goal.  Th 
talk  of  their  military  men  about  being  ahl 
to  fight  on  indefinitely  is  a  sheer  al 
surdity,  just  as  is  the  boasting  of  th 
German  financial  press  about  'the  in 
destructible  financial  power  of  the  Gei 
man  people."  On  the  contrary,  the  en 
of  their  financial  resoiu-ces  is  in  sigh 
and  the  fatal  day  can  not  be  long  post 
poned. 

"This  huge  German  debt,  it  may  b 
remarked  finally,  has  a  cheering  sid 
for  all  of  us  who  are  fighting  Germany 
The  burden  of  debt  that  will  weigh  U|hi 
the  German  people  after  the  war  will  pn>\ 
the  most  potent  peace  stimulus  with  thci 
that  could  possibly  be  applied.  Alread 
German  writers  are  saying  that  German 
can  not  return  to  the  old  competition  t 
armaments  if  it  would;  that  it  is  a  shi< 
impossibility  to  continue  army  and  nnvj 
expenditures  even  on  the  scale  maintainc 
before  this  war,  let  alone  the  new  and  in 
mensely  larger  scale  demonstrated  in  tli 
campaigns  of  the  past  four  years  to  I 
necessary  in  any  competition  that  aims  t 
UKH't  the  new  c()nditions.  The  great  win 
debt  will  work  for  peace;  but  it  will  als 
work  for  something  else.  It  -will  fon 
the  German  people  to  brace  up  i>oliticall.> 
They  are  already  thinking.  They  ai 
putting  their  probes  into  such  question 
as  th(>s(>:  Why  has  all  the  world  ris<' 
against  them?  Why  does  all  the  worl 
hate  the  G(>rman  military  machine?  Wli 
have  the  German  military  leaders  had  th 
power  to  take  in  hand  comi)lett>ly  the  de; 
tinies  of  the  Gennan  people?  Can  nc 
the  CuTinan  people  be  masters  of  their  ow 
destinies?  " 


BUILDING  AT  LOW  RECORDS 
EVERYWHERE 

WhiU>  more  seasonable  weather  i 
March  for  building,  as  compared  wit 
.lanuary  and  February,  led  to  slight  gain 
liradsl  red's  finds  no  improvement  : 
regards  compari.sons  of  March  with  co 
responding  months  in  earlier  years,  b 
deed,  the  decrea.se  of  55  per  cent,  shown  i 
March  this  year  from  March  last  yei, 
"exceeds  the  losses  shown  in  January  an 
February,  and  just  equals  the  decrease  i. 
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CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS 

For  Factory  and  Laboratory 

Du  Pont  chemicals  and  chemical  products  are  known  Nation-wide 
For  their  dependability.  The  first  essential  in  chemical  manufacture 
is  to  understand  the  uses  to  which  a  chemical  is  to  be  put.  The 
next  step  is  to  produce  the  best  possible  chemical  for  the  purpose. 
On  this  concrete  formula  rests  the  success  of  the  du  Pont  Line. 


Mark  X  btfore  subject  that  inter- 
ests you  and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I  DU  PONT  DE 
NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Advertising  Division 

Wilmington     LD      Delaware 

Acetic  Ether' 

Atnyl  Acetate 

Aniline  Oil 

Bronzini;  Liquids 

Collodion 

Dark  Creosote 

Dead  Oil 

Dimethyaniline 

Dinitrophenol 

Ether,  U.  S.  P. — 1900  and 

Anesthesia 
Ethyl  Acetate 
Flotation  Oils 
Iso  Amyl  Acetate  C.  P. 
Iso  Amyl  Alcohol  C.  P. 
Wood  and  Metal  Lacquers 
Leather  Renovators 
Leather  Substitute 

Solutions 
Mantle  Dips 
Napthalene 
Nitre  Cake 
Nitrobenzol 
Parlodion 
Patent  and  Split  Leather 

Solutions  • 

Pe(;amoid  Aluminum  Paint 
Pitch 
PONTAR— A  Road  Making 

Material 
PONTOKLENE— For 

Cleaning  Autos 
PY-RA-LIN  Enamels  for 

Wood  and  Metal 
Refined  Aceton  Oil 
Refined  Creosote 
Refined  Fusel  Oil 
Salicylic  Acid 
Shingle  Oil 
Waterproof  Cement 
Wood  Preservatives 


i\'ame. 


A  ddress 

City 

Stale 

\atnr  of  your  t oncer n 


We  Aim  to  Serve 

our  customers  intelligently  by  thoroughly  un' 
derstanding  their  needs.  For  this  purpose 
we  maintain  a  staff  of  experts  who  are  at  the 
disposal  of  our  trade,  present  or  prospective, 
in  solving  any  problems  connected  with  the 
use  of  our  materials. 

We  Maintain  Quality 

by  expert  supervision,  complete  laboratory 
control  over  factory  operations,  perfection  in 
technical  skill,  the  best  in  raw  materials,  and 
ample  factory  facilities. 

The  amalgamation  of  du  Pont  and  Harrison 
interests  enables  us  to  assure  maximum  satis' 
faction,  both  in  product  and  service,  to  those 
manufacturers  and  other  users  of  chemicals 
whose  requirements  are  dependability,  re- 
sponsibility, and  adequate  supply. 

We  Invite  Correspondence 

from  manufacturers,  engineers  and  those  re- 
quiring chemicals  and  mixtures  for  specific 
purposes.  Check  the  coupon  and  mail  it. 
NA/'e  will  be  glad  to  send  full  information. 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works 
Harrison  Works 

Owned   and   operated   by 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 


THE   DU  PONT  AMERICAN    INDUSTRIES  ARE: 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &-  Co..  Wilmington.  Delaware    .    Explosives 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  ^/ilmington.  Delaware       •  .Leather  Subsiituies 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works    Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 

Equitable  Building,  New  York 

The  Arlington  Works Ivory  Py-ra-lin  and  Cleanable  Collars 

725  Broadway,  New  York 
Harrison  Works.  Philadelphia.  Pa  ,  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  £r  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Dye  Works.  Wilmington.  Delaware Dyes  and   Dye  Bases 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  inter- 
ests you  and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE 
NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Advertising  Division 
Wilmington      LD     Delaware 

ACIDS 

Acetic 

Aqua  Fortis 

Dipping 

Electrolyte 

Lactic  22%  Dark,  22%  and 
44%  Light 

Lactic,  U.  S.  P.     9th  decen- 
nial Edition 

Muriatic 

Nitric 

Oil  of  Vitriol 

Oleum 

Sulphuric 

ALUMS 
Crystal  Potash,  U.  S.  P. 
Crystal  Ammonia,  U.  S.  P. 
Filter  (22%  Al  ■  O3) 

,F«u-  use  in  anymj>k«'of  Merhanlcal 
Kilter.  1 

Pearl 

Pickle 

Porous 

Sizing — For   Paper   Makers 

Sulphate  of  Alumina 

Jn  all  thf  coiiinn-rcial  »?radc3  and 
strengths./ 

PIGMENTS 
White  Lead  (Dry  and  in  Oil) 
Red  Lead  (84%  Pbr.  O^,  also 

94%  U.S.  Gov't  Standard) 
Litharge 
Barium  Chloride 
Blanc  Fixe 
Hydrate  of  Alumina 
Flake  White 

Lithopone(  Bki  kton  W'hi tk) 
Rubber  Makers  White,  Chemical 

Dry  and  Pulp  Colors 

MISCELLANEOUS  CHEMICALS 
Barium  Nitrate 
Bichromate  of  Soda 
Distilled  Water 
Nitrite  of  Soda 
Salt  Cake 
Strontium  Nitrate 
Strontium  Carbonate 


Xante 

A  ddress 

City 

Stale 

Name  of  your  ctnicern . 
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Don't  Forget  Your 

'^est  Friend  on  ^""^ 

^Mothers'  T>ay 

On  Sunday,  May  12,  send  Mother 

Roses.  There  are  many  inexpensive  va- 
rieties to  choose  from.  For  those  who 
wish  to  spend  a  httle  more,  we  suggest 
the  queen  of  all  flowers  — 

American  Beauties  —  with  long  stems. 

Spring  Flowers  in  Baskets  or  Grow- 
ing Plants  are  ideal  for  brightening 
Mother's  favorite  room. 

Wear  flowers  yourself  on  Mothers'  Day. 

Say  tt  with  FtowfTi  '* 

A  beautifiil  sixteen-page  booklet  on  the  etiquette, 

use  and  care  of  flowers,  sent  free  on  request. 

SOCIETY   OF  AMERICAN   FLORISTS  AND 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURISTS 

51  West  28th  St.,  New  York  City 

Flowers  may  br  sent  anywhere  m  the  U.S.  or  Canada 

thiough  the  Florist f'  Telegraph  Deli-very 


"Successful  Teaching"    ]Lfel/,tnLc^ 

infr  in  tlie  liijlit  of  the  helpful  experiences  of  as  many 
leather' — piven  in  14  ''J'lize  J''s<avs."  $1  postpaid 
from  FUNlC  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 

A  NATION  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 

yet  prominent  in  all  countries;  homeless,  yoi  makInK  its 
home  with  the  l)ost  the  world  over;  persecuted,  yet  endowi-d 
with  unciiienchahle  vitality;  dominating  the  world's  trade;  in 
the  van  of  art,  music,  literature,  and  science  such  is  the 
Jewish  race  as  ixirt  rayed  by  John  I'oster  I-  raser  in  his  wonder- 
fully intcrestinR  book.  The  Conqucrini!  Jew,  an  impartial 
and  in  many  ways  startling  study  of  this  remarkable  i)e<)|)le. 
Kead  it  and  learn  what  the  author  thinks  of  the  futureof  the 
Jew.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  304  pp.     J  1.50;  by  mail,  $  1.62. 

Fnok  &  Wainalls  Company,  354-360  Fonrth  Avenoc,  New  York 


r--- 

If  yoxi  are  now  employed  in  a  nnini- 
tifQnianufackiryorponttnii»lat»'St'*'lt- 
ing  such  pntpU-yinonl.  here  i>  just  tlie 
'    hotk  thai  will  make  tlio  r.>iigh  placos 
!    sni.H.th  for  y«.u  and  save  yon  a   num- 
!    ht-r  of  tbe  disconif'Tts  that  nsiiallr 
\    fall  ti' the  henlnnor.      [t  wa^  written 
:    hy  nn  expert  .ind  tell>  y^u  all  al»,.ut 
■     |)('crre»  of  Finlxli  and  Arnirart 

The  VnriotiK  Tools  Mkel.i   lo  h(>   Ittt^fl 
'I  hr  l.ullie  and  Its  K.qiiipnient 
UrillK  and  HpamerK 
(M-ar-  and  Srre«-rutlln(r 
Korelnp.  TemperlnE*  and  Meldlnif 
1    Making'  Shells  and  Fiikon.  etr. 
j        nmo.Cioth,  7vith  200    illustra- 
tions, 75  cents,  by  mail  tV?  crnts 
/        KINK  A.    M^IJNUJ.S  (OMI'lNY 
:t:.l    Koiirth    AM-nnt".   New    York 

1     WORKSHOP  Hints 

I                       ro« 

1    Munition  Workers 

da 

Tuirning  the  Spotlight  on  Prussian  Politics 


"GERMANY 
UNDER 
THREE 

EMPERORS" 


'I'his  b(>i)k  make--  piiblii  for  tlie  fir-.t 
tiiiif  much  new  and  intere^tinll;  ma- 
tcri.il  rf(j.trdinc  the  ^ecr(■t  anil)iti()n> 
oi  tlu-  miUtn  of  Ciermnny  and  tlie  far- 
re, uhiiiR  intri^^iies  nf  their  famous 
iiiiiiister.  Prince  lUsmarck,  in  tlie  bid 
for  empire. 

Exceptional  Opportunities 

for  ol)tainini'  information  liave  come  to  tlie  author 
and  she  has  profiled  b\  them  to  the  reader's  preat  ad- 
vantage. She  show-.  IIS  the  seed  of  militarism  planted. 


The    Princess   Catherine    Radziwill, 

author  of  "Memories  of  l-'orty 
Years,"  "Soverei'.ins  and  .Statesmen 
of  I'.uroiie,"  etc.,  etc.,  has  now  uiven 
the  world  a  tini(|iie  account  of  Priis- 
si.iti  iinderjtroiind  diplomacy  under 
the  title 

Fact*  from  Official  Source* 

Records  of  priva!"  conversations  with  statesmen  in 
various  court  circles,  letters  from  hifjlily  placed  di^;- 
nitaries  in  (Jerniaiiv  and  elsewhere,  ijovernmentaldis- 

natches.and  other  unusual  means  of  information  have  watered. jirowiuu  up  into  a  michty  tree  that  tlire;;tens 
I)eenutili/ed,to(r<-therwitha  vast  numb -r  of  incidents  to  overshadow  the  world.  The  i>art  plaved  by  each 
store!  in  ;i  particularly  retentive  memory,. to  paint  of  the  three  I'.mperors  and  the  Chancellor  is  told  in  a 
this  rernaikable  oicture  of  backstairs  politics  and  series  of  illiimin.itinn  chapters  th;\t  lay  bare  the  story 
autocratic  methods  of  jichieviiu,-  a  place  in  the  sun.     of  the  rrussian  dream  of  world  dominion. 

Th»  Famous  Ems  Telegram  The  Letter  to  Count  Andrassy 

hj',tl'e  adroit  feirraiuiijiR  of  which  tlie  Chancellor  was    written   two   davs   before    Hismarck   saw    F.miieror 

William  I.  relative  to  the  Anstro-Cerman  Treaty,  ill 
which  lie  affirms  that  his  master  oulliorizfil  him  to 
arrange  it,  with  other  astonishinj;  statements  of  a 
similar  charai  ter.  is  j;iven  in  full  tor  the  information 
of  the  public . 

Royal  8vn.    bnurtti  m  purple  cloth  with  gold  lettering,    390  page*, 
with   8   fall-page  portrait*.      $4.00;    by  mail,    if 4.  17 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY.   3S4-360  Fourth  Avenue.   New  York  City 


able  to  precipitate  f  he  Fr.iiico-  Prussian  war. is  Riven  in 
its  original  and  liiial  form,  the  niauv  unscrupulous 
actions  of  the  Prussian  niilitai  v  linj;  from  th,it  day 
to  this  areex|«ised,and  davliuht  is  let  in  upon  a  host 
of  secrets  never  intended  for  popul.-ir  inspection. 


I 

December,  which  made  that  month  th' 
poorest  as  regards  percentage  of  whic 
there  was  record  up  to  that  time."  Tb 
three  months'  return  thi.s  year  shows 
loss  of  51  per  cent,  from  1917.  Generall 
speaking,  the  first  quarter's  building  wi 
only  about  half  that  of  any  preceding  yea 
back  to  1909,  the  first  quarter's  toti 
being  "the  smallest  of  which  there 
record  for  over  a  decade  past."  Tl 
expenditures  for  IMarch  and  the  thn 
months'  period  of  1918  Bradalreel'i)  fine 
compare  with  the  same  periods  of  earlit 
vears  as  follows: 


1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 


i!ie» 

March 

Tkrt,  il„Kl 

US 

$36,565,279 

$V1, 124.7 

14S 

81,33fi,5S3 

190,11 1.,^ 

161 

86,308,283 

197.M4-. 

155 

75.250,465 

166,7M' 

155 

85,795,424 

187.91(>.^ 

150 

83,.3S8,038 

201,6Sh.( 

146 

79,409,845 

179.596,1 

141 

80,470.1>i4 

171,H6s.:i 

114 

90,4»5,309 

183,5i>7.J. 

114 

86.231.009 

m,H25,y 

It  appears  also  from  this  compilatii: 
that  the  summary  by  groups  of  cities  fi 
Alarch  "reveals  decreases  in  every  grou 
and  in  Canada."  In  percentages  an 
values  the  decreases  are  seen  to  be  heavie 
in  New  England  and  smallest  in  the  f; 
West.  Five  groups  reported  decreases  : 
values  in  excess  of  50  per  cent.  Of  1-^ 
cities  reported,  only  forty  showed  gaii 
over  a  year  ago.  Another  list  of  "  decreas< 
and  increases  shows  how  wide-spread  tl 
decreasing  tendency  is  among  the  larg- 
cities,"  as  follows: 


Decreases 


New  York 65 

Boston 73 

Buffalo 16 

Philadelphia 67 

Pittsburg 32 

.'Mcron 81 

Cincinnati 83 

Detroit 77 

Indianapolis 70 


Toledo 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Kansa.s  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis 

Ixxi  .\ngeles 

San  Francisco 

Baltimore 


Newark,  N.  J . 

Cleveland 

.Atlanta 


Increases 

48        New  Orleans. 

37        Wa-'hiuRton. . 

7        Seattle 


Detailed    returns    for    individual    citi 
for  March,  this  year  and  last,  are  also  give 


No.  Permits 

Valuei 

Fo-'k 

\ew  Enijlaiid 

in  IS 

1917 

1918 

191. 

Boston 

269 

465 

$601,636 

$2,288,( 

Bridgeport 

88 

154 

199.547 

650.I 

Brockton 

15 

43 

7,765 

46,: 

Burliii^'ton,  Vt 

3 

18 

1,700 

148,' 

Cambridge 

30 

60 

260,325 

398; 

4 

16 

3 
19 

15.800 
15,145 

tl,t 

Everett 

16,' 

I'itchlmrg 

12 

17 

16,280 

145,: 

Hartford 

72 

143 

136,677 

II65.I 

Haverhill 

3 

1 

1.8Q0 

6,< 

Holvokc 

7 

9 

11.665 

31,: 

Powell 

35 

123 

261.370 

3S5; 

ManchesteT 

45 
21 

83 
41 

18,526 
29.560 

60.; 

Mcdford 

lOt.i 

New  Bedford 

IS 

26 

39.350 

31. 

New  Haven 

81 
14 

129 
31 

58,645 
25.005 

215,< 

Newton 

248, 

I'ortland,  Me 

21 

•25 

116.100 

47,1 

Quincy,  Mass 

56 

68 

70,470 

119. 

Salem 

16 

19 

8.722 

28, 

Souicrville 

12 

37 

9.400 

lOS.i 

Sprincfickl,  Ma.ss. . . 

87 

139 

221.679 

739. 

\\  orcester    

91 

148 

60.341 

fiJ4, 

Middte- 

.\ll)anv 

155 
25 
94 

151 
36 
113 

91.965 
154.285 
63.832 

116. 

166, 

.Atlantic  City 

327. 

.\uburii 

18 

22 

18,160 

46, 

BiiiKliamton., 

96 

118 

42,063 

117. 

Buffalo 

286 

341 

524,000 

624,' 

Past  Orange 

46 
19 
114 

52 
39 
142 

226,655 
181,833 
155,444 

in. 

I'.lizalM-th 

191,' 

prie   

323. 

Ilorrisburg 

18 

43 

488,545 

183,' 

Ijuicaster 

24 

20 

27.100 

27, 

Newark.  N.J 

167 

255 

799,731 

540, 

New  Brunswick .... 

18 

25 

21,975 

155, 

.Yfir  York  City — 

Manhattan* 

17 

36 

545,700 

6.206, ' 

Muiiliattanf 

248 

.331 

828.270 

1,212.' 

BrcHtklvn* 

97 

184 

1,310,480 

3,770.  • 

BriMiklvnf 

651 

873 

447,612 

461,' 

tiueens* 

2,S0 

456 

l,0t)l,.'il0 

1,776' 

Qiieeii^t 

87 

247 

97,950 

W  ' 

Total 

.      1,380 
terations. 

2.127 

$4,291,822 

$12,522  ' 

•  New  work,    t  .^1 

Niaeare  Falls 

I'hiladrlphia 

32 
491 
322 
133 

43 

38 
717 
436 
256 

61 

$92,347 
1.1.30,785 
815.072 
177.200 
58.365 

$7:>l 
3.4Sf.  > 
1.2H  ' 

Hcvhester    

653 ' 

64;t 

i 

Schenectady 

Middit— 
bcranton. .  . 
Syracuse .... 

Troy 

Utica 

\Vilke»-Barre. 
Williamaport. 
Uilniin^ton.. 

Yonkcrs 

York 


WaUm— 

Akron 

Bay  City  .... 

( 'an  ton 

Cincinnati. . . 
Cleveland .... 
ColumlMia. . . 

Dayton 

UeUoit 

Kvansville. . 
Kort  Wayne.  . 
Ct.-anJ  Kapidd. 
Indianapolis. . 

1 1     

v.Ue 


Bend... 
field,  0 
Haute . . 

1  ..u-lO 

\oun^towa. . 
Zaneeville . . . . 


NortkicesUm — 

Cedar  Rapids 

Chicago 

D  jvenport 

Dcs  Moines 

Dubuque 

Dululh 

F^t  St.  Louis. . . 

Fargo 

Lincoln 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Omaha 

Peoria 

Quincy,  111 

St.  Paul 

Sioux  City 

Springfield,  111 .  . . 
Superior 


SouOnrtstern — 

Dallas 

Fort  Worth 

Galveston 

Houston 

Kansas  City,  Kan . 
Kansas  City,  Mo. . 

Mus.kogee 

Oklahoma 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

Topeka 

Waco 

Wichita 

Southern — 

Asheville 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Balt'unore 

Charlotte 

Chattanooga 

Greensboro 

Huntington 

Jackson 

Jacksonville 

Knoxville 

MacoD 

Memphis 

Miami 

Mobile 

Nashville 

New  Orleans 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roancke 

Shrcvepcrt 

Tampa 

Washington 

Wheeling 


Far  We*tem— 

Berkeley 

BoLse .' 

Butte 

Colorado  Springs . 

Denver 

Fresno 

I/}ngbeach 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Phoenix 

Portland,  Ore.... 

Pueblo 

Sacramento. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. . . . 

San  Jose 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Stockton 

Tacoma 


\0.Pf 

'mil.' 

Value* 

Valuen 

1918 

I9r 

{918 

1917 

Ifi 

40 

$14,775 

$171,323 

i:>o 

200 

122,870 

290.frl0 

12 

61 

15.000 

49,K35 

21 

35 

37,750 

114,120 

7K 

08 

46,880 

72,042 

15 

7 

15,350 

8,685 

80 

79 

137,625 

715,236 

21 

28 

113.200 

86,400 

52 

55 

50,620 

99,619 

258 

527 

332,160 

1,756,140 

28 

38 

19,375 

24,500 

128 

141 

270,575 

400,875 

108 

275 

165,800 

992,190 

1,016 

1,341 

2,709,055 

1,973.030 

236 

2ii3 

378,810 

571,245 

86 

140 

166,285 

132,570 

.il6 

1,093 

1,100,830 

4,946,235 

109 

96 

52,107 

80,9-15 

24 

93 

62,971 

6:W.615 

61 

218 

71,345 

336.575 

462 

003 

334,719 

1,0.S6,558 

57 

38 

125,675 

72,400 

164 

171 

255,025 

230,690 

12 

23 

28,96.5 

137,303 

.t4 

127 

29,467 

121,288 

27 

38 

35,045 

80,295 

81 

77 

105,025 

64,906 

1.56 

382 

155,539 

1,149,269 

179 

148 

363,385 

323,475 

5 

10 

3,550 

3,143 

19 

31 

81,000 

375,000 

280 

762 

2.529,000 

11,519,050 

94 

80 

710,556 

91,444 

78 

78 

174,170 

251,490 

12 

19 

13,300 

309,350 

114 

91 

271,297 

2,088,000 

37 

39 

119,429 

77,150 

18 

20 

26,300 

36,925 

37 

66 

58,995 

144,866 

188 

238 

620,824 

1,185,677 

436 

357 

588,995 

707,020 

55 

115 

265,430 

365,385 

36 

56 

82,975 

162,853 

1 

8 

3,000 

165.900 

85 

91 

233,287 

463,765 

39 

38 

149,650 

111,850 

56 

55 

55,810 

94,140 

68 

32 

71,525 

188,490 

61 

100 

161,995 

1,002,195 

43 

82 

280,891 

480,520 

275 

111 

12,672 

11,739 

208 

255 

176,131 

195,166 

32 

65 

121,125 

191,125 

163 

446 

228,970 

1,478,720 

2 

13 

16,000 

53,200 

125 

134 

392,330 

3,54,575 

40 

78 

224,962 

193,109 

271 

404 

372,611 

973,707 

36 

43 

28,070 

61,845 

29 

33 

97,715 

50,180 

125 

93 

670,650 

618,995 

26 

78 

17,000 

172,000 

240 

211 

535,080 

499,188 

3 

29 

4,655 

224,750 

58 

152 

140,795 

853,045 

33 

36 

90,540 

81,291 

156 

171 

29,702 

82,977 

7 

10 

12,050 

22,700 

38 

81 

66,000 

189,500 

6 

12 

3,000 

7,465 

26 

65 

129,662 

168,304 

6 

14 

28,000 

28,500 

.S5 

148 

131,652 

188,517 

68 

196 

130,292 

329,150 

55 

130 

53,250 

353,895 

8 

10 

25,000 

16,865 

24 

32 

99,762 

73,026 

60 

124 

45S,S0i 

284,471 

79 

59 

64.},005 

147,672 

80 

137 

201,350 

490,866 

28 

50 

5,690 

62,670 

63 

88 

61,259 

77,076 

75 

95 

29,903 

116,245 

381 

376 

785,865 

627,363 

67 

60 

73,282 

26,920 

50 

92 

62,100 

84,000 

51 

50 

12,500 

18.920 

35 

68 

26,729 

144,750 

17 

25 

11,180 

49,875 

225 

277 

172,650 

541,110 

111 

109 

456,708 

233,772 

186 

104 

266,430 

104,740 

552 

743 

816,949 

l,33i),960 

250 

288 

362,006 

540,672 

66 

110 

34,383 

164,829 

52 

32 

94,784 

137,795 

456 

332 

341,890 

262,200 

36 

.55 

18,206 

55,365 

64 

95 

87,559 

132,032 

135 

135 

182,406 

109,585 

380 

597 

758,086 

2,040,727 

31 

24 

38.995 

24,665 

954 

755 

934,155 

583,795 

115 

123 

62,662 

131,235 

56 

75 

120,910 

116,062 

192 

139 

237,165 

176,173 

ANTHRACITE  SHIPMENTS  AT  A  NEW 
HIGH   RECORD 

It  appears  from  figures  printed  recently 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  the  pro- 
duction of  anthracite  coal  in  March  this 
year  was  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.      Shipments    reached    7^276,777 


The 

tons,  or  287,702  tons  more  than  for  the 
same  month  last  year.  For  the  twelve 
months  ended  with  March  the  increase 
was  14  per  c(>nt.  and  had  taken  place  in 
spite  of  shortages  in  labor.  The  March 
output  was  1,464,G95  tons  greater  than 
that  of  February,  1918.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  road  showed  remarkable  loadings. 
It  was  the  leading  anthracite  carrier  for 
March  as  well  as  for  the  three  months  of 
1918.  Comparison  of  its  tonnage  with  that 
of  the  two  other  big  anthracite  carriers 
for  the  two  periods  mentioned  is  made  by 
the  writer  as  follows: 

March  Three  Months 

1918            1917  1918            1917 

Lehigh  Valley. .. .     1,.355,933     1,234,871  3,383,681     3,1.30,405 

Reading 1,339,051     1,374  051  3,379,179    3,490,923 

Lackawanna 1,155,.586     1,162,230  3,181,113    3,063,711 

Lehigh  Valley  increased  its  tonnage  in 
March  over  that  of  March,  1917,  by  about 
10  per  cent.,  while  Reading  and  Lacka- 
wanna shipped  slightly  less.  For  the  three 
months  the  Lehigh  Valley  increased  its 
tonnage  8  per  cent,  and  the  Lackawanna 
3.8  per  cent.,  while  Reading's  tonnage 
decreased  3.2  per  cent.  For  the  tw^elve 
months  ended  March  31,  which  is  known  in 
the  trade  as  "the  coal  j'ear,"  total  ship- 
ments by  all  roads  were  77,752,31.5  tons, 
an  increase  of  9,97.5,726,  or  more  than 
14  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  coal 
year.  Shipments  by  individual  railroad 
companies  for  March  and  the  coal  year 
are  compared  in  the  same  paper  in  tons 
with  those  for  preceding  periods  as  follows: 

1918  1917  Changes 

Phila.  &  Reading .......  1,339,051  1,374,051  Dec.  35,000 

Lehigh  Valley 1,355,933  1,234,871  Inc.  121,062 

Cent.  R.  R.  of  N.  J 777,642       785,209  Dec  7,567 

Del.,  Lack.  &  \V 1,155,587  1,162,230  Dec.  6,643 

Del.  &  Hudson 861,253       728,857  Inc.  132,396 

Pennsylvania 519,806       527,704  Dec.  7,898 

Erie 864,968       792,453  Inc.  72,515 

Ont.  &  West 199,680       185,496  Inc.  14,284 

Leh.  ANewEng 356,888       :J23,157  Inc.  33,731 

•Deduction *154,031  •114,953               

Total 7,276,777  6,989,075  Inc.  287,702 

At  the  same  time,  shipments  by  all  the 
companies  for  twelve  months,  with  the 
increases  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  in  tons,  were  as  follows: 

IS  Mos.  to  Mar.  31  1918  1917  Increase 

Phila.  &  Reading 14,798,496  12,915,229  1,883,267 

Lehish  Valley 14,221,783  12,169,141  2,052,642 

Cent.  R.R.N.  J 8,376,398  7,270,945  1,105,453 

Del.,  Lack.  &  W 12,528,523  10,938,844  1,589,679 

Del.  &  Hudson 8,754,113  7,347,090  1,407,023 

Pennsylvania 5,643,501  5,519,220  124,281 

Erie 8,840,579  7,722,506  1,118,073 

Ont.  &  Western 2,065,236  1,925,038  140,198 

Lch.  ANewEng 4,027,449  2,858,3.36  1,169,113 

•Deduction 1,503,763  *789,760       

Total 77,752,315    67,776,589    9,975,726 

•Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 
and  L.  &  N.  E.  R.  R. 

Another  table  presents  shipments  by 
months  for  the  last  four  coal  years  ended 
March  31,  as  follows: 

Months  1917-18  1916-17       1915-16  1914-15 

April 5,592,299  4,528,784  6,486,201  6,072,164 

May 6,917,525  5,547,^99  5,797,961  6,281,.5.53 

June 7,049,037  5,636,975  5,316,102  6,130,186 

July 6,724,252  5,432,878  4,934,205  5,391,857 

Augu.st 7,013,996  5,531,797  5,:530,831  5.483,743 

September 6,372,756  5,544,076  5,518,771  6,246,192 

October 7,110,950  5,870,204  6,505,892  6,644,476 

November 6,545,313  5,992,997  6,297,215  5,928,286 

December 5,698,945  5,582,747  5,939,844  5,702,258 

January 5,638,383  5,940,725  5,884,350  4.833,599 

February 5,812,082  5,178,138  5,696,306  4,275,107 

March 7,276,777  6,989,075  6,127,351  4,985,398 

Total 77,752,315  67,776,589  69,835  029  67,974,819 

Considering  that  there  has  been  a 
shortage  of  about  one-seventh  in  the  normal 
working  forces  of  the  anthracite  mines,  the 
writer  remarks  that  "these  figures  testify 
to  the  success  of  the  operators'  efforts  to 
keep  the  mines  going  steadily  throughout 
the  country's  first  year  of  war."  Miners 
cooperated  with  the  management  "to  a 
remarkable  degree."  In  fact,  the  record 
production  in  March  "was  made  possible 
by  the  men  and  boys  working  steadily 
through  all  of  Holy  Week." 
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Like  a 
Pullman  Berth 


A  steel  frame  support  arranges  both 
auto  seats  like  a   Pullman  berths 

Fischer's  Auto  Bed 

is  an  indispensable  convenience.  It 
gives  you  a  real  bed — not  a  hammock 
—  in  your  auto.  Erected  in  a  few 
moments.  The  frame,  non-breakable, 
when  not  in  use  folds  up  3  inches  wide, 
8  inches  deep  and  30  inches  long. 
Can  be  carried  under  seat  with  tools. 
Price  $17.50 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet.     Dealer9, 
write  for  introductory  otTer. 

Stbai 

SEATTLK,     WASH, 

•  Scenic  Pacific  Northwest 

The  bed 
when  folded 


mm  .1  THiii.  nr.  iiijiii  Liiir,  mmrnr" im~t    -"^ — r    '  iwini'i'i  iii"i    fi  irrimnnn 
t         25c  to  $3.00     JflKj  4  At  All  Dealers 


MssasB^wa 


Cleans  as  it  polishes  and  really  pol^ 
ishes  as  it  cleans,  producing  a  hard, 
dry,  brilliant  LUSTRE  that  LASTS. 

Cbannell  Chemical  Co.,  Cliicaga-Toroiito-Lon<loii 


J 


TRY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

Select  tlie  bicycle  you  prefer  fromSBi 
the  44  styles  colors  and  sizes  in 
the  famous  "Ranger"  line.  We 
send  it  on  approvaland  30  DAYS 
TRIAL, /reipAt  paid  to  your  town. 
Return  it  if  not  pleased  and  the  i 
trial  costs  you  nothing.  I 

Writo  a  t  onc0  for  larg'e  illus*  • 
trated  catalog  showing  complete 
Jine  of  bicycles,  tires  and  supplies, 
and  particulars  of  mostmarvelnus 
offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle.  Youl 
■vf\\\  be  astonished  at  our  iotf  | 
prices  and  remarkable  terms.         | 

RIDER    AGENTS  WVantett I 
—Boys,  make  money  taking  orders  | 
for  Bicycles,    Tires  and  Sundries' 
from  our  big   catalog.     Do  Business  direct 
with  the  leading  bicycle  house  in  America 
not  buy  until  you  knoyi/  what  we  can  c 

"  CYCLE    COMPANY 

Dept.A-172  CHICAGO, 


nuc  MMvy   uiiLii   yyjxA  «i 

MEAD 


LL. 


Hide  the  Ugly  W^ires 

Picture    Imn^ing'   is   a   pleasure   wlien  yun 
use  the  worlti-famcMis 

Moore  Push-Pins 

(ilasa  Heads,   Strel  I'ointt. 
Moore  ragh-lett  Hangers,  the  Hanger  with 
o  Twist,  for  framed  pictures,  mirrors,  etc. 
|0  At    Stationery.     Hardware,     Drug 
1^  and  Photo  Supply  sloros. 

In   Canada    13c.      SitmpleB  and 
,  Booklet  free.  Write  Depl.  33. 

MOORE  P0SH-PIN  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


to  get  your  personal  goods 
at  wholesale  discount,  also 
to  build  upa  fine  big  steady 
business  and  salary  as  our 
agent'in  spare  time.  Every 
man  buys. 

Send  10c  for  handsome  outfit 
and  full  instructions 

GOODELL  &   COMPANY 

3IS   Duratex  Building 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


DURATEX 

Shirts,  Cravats,  Hosiery,  Handktr  ^efs. 
Underwear,  Pajamas  and  Mgfalshi.ls 
Guaranteed  6  nto.  or  made  good 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CUAUl 


In  this  riiluran,  to  dcridr  qupstioiu  roncerDing  the  current 
u»r  of  wi)rd»,  ihr  Funk  &  VI  a|:nalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
i»  conHultt'd  art  arbitrr. 

Kiinltrs  trill  pliasr  hmr  in  viind  that  no  notice 
tcill  be  taken  nf  anonymnus  cornmunicaliims. 


"V.  H.,"  Coloradi)  Springs,  Colo. — "(1)  Is  it 
unlawful  for  the  Prisidint  to  leave  the  liiited 
States  (luriiin  his  term  of  oflleeV  (2)  Why  is  New 
York  ("itj  (-tiled  Cnihiiin/  (.i)  \\U\  are  news- 
puiMTs  railed  Thr  I'uiirlli  Estul(.'" 

(1)  It  is  not  illegal  for  the  President  to  leave 
the  I'nitwl  States  diirinK  his  lerin  of  office.  (2) 
The  oritciiial  Cothatii  was  an  old  i)arish  and  \  illane 
in  Nottiniihainshire,  England,  \.\w  inlial)itaMls  of 
wliieh  are  reputed  to  have  sliowti  then-  wisdom  by 
playiilK  the  fool  in  order  to  dissuade  KitiK  .lohii 
from  passinj;  throuKti  their  town,  and  tliiis  sa\-e 
them  the  expenst;  of  inaintainin;;  and  enlerlainins 
him.  The  eity  of  New  York  was  first  called 
(iiithiim  by  Washington  Irving  ('•  Salmatiundi," 
1H07).  in  allusion  lo  the  pretensions  to  wisdom  of 
it.s  inhabitants.  (:i)  The  newspa|)ers  are  called 
the  "Fourth  Estate"  be<'ause.  as  the  press,  they 
are  re<'<)Kniz(sl  as  a  fourth  power  in  the  slate. 
This  meaning  Is  one  derived  from  the  original 
U.se  of  the  term  as  shown  by  Fielding  in  the 
Corinl  (iurdiii  ■lonnuil,  for  , lime  V.\.  17.52:  "  Xono 
of  our  political  writers  .  .  .  take  notice  of  any 
more  than  three  estates,  namely.  Kings,  Lords, 
and  Coinmons  .  .  .  passing  by  in  siltMice  that 
ViTy  large  and  powrrful  hixlu  which  form  the  futirlh 
estate  in  the  coninumity  .  .  .  The  Mob."  It 
Hiiist  \h'.  borne  in  mind  that  the  reference  lo 
"mob"  here  is  to  that  vast  multitude  of  persons 
who  wtire  not  j)ermit ted  lo  exerci.se  the  elective 
franchise  at  that  time,  and  whose  views  weri" 
indicaU'd  by  their  actions  even  as  the  views  of  the 
press  are  to  be  derived  from  the  editorial  opinions 
published  in  the  newspapers.  Carlyle  attributed 
the  origin  of  the  term  to  Ednnind  Hin-ke  (see 
"Hero  Worship,"  lect.  5,  1S4I)  and  u.sed  it  him- 
self in  his  "French  Utnolution"  (I.,  Vi,  v:  lH;i7): 
".V  Fourth  Estatt!  of  .Vble  Editors,  springs  up." 
The  other  thre«!  estates  are  the  Lords  Si)irilual, 
the  lx)rds  Temporal,  and  the  Commons. 

".I.  Mrl,.."  ruiixsutawney,  I'a. — "Kindly 
answer  the  following:  il)  When  \\ei-e  elevated 
railroads  llrst  put  into  operation'.'  (2)  What 
benetlt  are  they  to  the  people?" 

(1)  The  first  elevated  railroad,  from  Battery 
Place  tlvrougli  (irtHinwieh  Street  and  Ninth 
Avenue  to  '.H)t\\  Striiet,  New  York,  was  opened 
U)  travel  on  .lidy  2.  1«()7.  (2)  The  two  great 
benefits  of  the  elevated  railroads  an;  the  time 
KaintHi  by  using  IIhmii,  and  the  relief  of  the  con- 
gestion in  the  surface-cars. 


■  W.  H,"  Sheridan,  Mont. — "  Please  deline 
idiom,  and  give  one  or  two  examples  of  Freiu-h 
idioms." 

.\n  idiom  is  a  form  of  speech  characteristic  of  a 
writer  or  a  tongue.  It  is  also  a  use  of  words 
lieciiliar  lo  a  language,  or  a  particular  meaning 
deri\e<l  from  words  which  the  words  themselves 
do  not  convey.  Idioms  are  sometimes  termed 
idiotis)iis  cxpi-cially  b.\  the  Freiu-h,  who  (U'scrilu! 
them  as  locutions  which  .can  not  be  translated 
literally  into  another  language.  For  example,  take 
the  French  idiom  "Comment  coux  portvz-cous .' " 
which,  in  sen.se,  is  the  etjuivalent  of  the  English 
idiom  "Mow  do  you  do?"  The,se  two  locutions 
each  mean  .something  ditTerenl  from  the  ideas 
which  the  words  express.  Tin;  first  is  the  equiva- 
l(!nt  of  the  French  "Comment  r«  voire  auntc .'" 
(,'■  How  goes  your  health?  ") ;  the.secoiul,  "  How  do 
you  do?"  ("Comment  jaites-poiix  fairc?")  which 
the  French  render  "Comment  roiis  portrz-rotis/  " 
would  mean  if  translat«'d  literally,  "How  do  you 
carry  yourself?  " 

"M.  S.,"  Orleans,  Neb. — "Can  you  tell  me 
who  was  the  author  of  the  expression:  'To  tlie 
victor  belong  tlie  spoils'?" 

According  lo  Henham's  "Hook  of  Quotations" 
(page  ■15.'<j  I  he  slogan,  "The  spoils  to  the  victorsl" 
was  "Ihe  watchword  of  corruption"  attributed 
to  Andri'W  Jackson,  but  William  L.  Marcy  in  a 
speech  addressed  to  the  I'nitetl  States  Senate,  in 
.lanuary,  1H82  (Applelon's  "Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography"  says  1K;h1),  said:  "They 
.se<'  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule  that  lo  the  victors 
belong  tlu'  spoils  of  the  eiu-my." 

"L.  N.,"  Chicago,  HI. — "  (U  In  F'arrar's  'Life 
of  Christ'  (Chap.  XVII),  I  find  a  reftirence  to 
.ludas  Iscariot  thus — '.ludas,  perhaps  the  onli/ 
.lew  in  the  .Xjjostolic  band.'  If  this  is  true,  what 
was  lh(^  religion  of  the  other  apostles?  i2i  How 
did  ShakesiK-are  die?  Hawthorne's  "Our  Old 
Home'  (Chap.  IV)  states  he  tumbled  into  a  ditch 
returning  home  from  a  drinking  bout.  Is  this  au- 
thentic? (H)  The  Episcopal  cliurches  devote  tlie 
(iood  Frida.N'  collection-money  to  negro  missions 
'in  memory  of  Simon  of  Cyrene.'  Can  you  tell 
me  where  I  can  find  any  accoutit  of  this  man 
(Other  than  Ihe  Scri|)turesi,  and  his  connection 
with  negroes?  (ti  What  is  meant  liy  '1.  too, 
have  been  to  Carcassoime'  ?  ('>)  Who  were  the 
'Tailors  of  Toodles  Street'?" 

(1)  Dean  F'arrar,  in  the  pass;ige  which  you 
<|UOte,  is  using  the  word  ".lew"  in  Ihe  restricted 
.s(^nse  of  "a  native  of  .lu(l;ea."  The  Ai)ostles 
other  than  .ludas  were  probal>l>-  Oalileans.  (2) 
"Th(!  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  the 
stan<lard  work  of  reference  on  such  matters,  says 
(\'ol.  II,  1).  :iS2):  "  .\c<'ording  to  the  testimony  of 
.John  Wanl,  the  vicar,. Shakesptvtre  enterlained  at 
New  Place  his  two  friends,  Michael  Drayton 
and  Ben  .lonson,  in  the  spring  of  ItilCi,  'had  a 
merry  nuM-ling,'  but  "lit  .seems  drank  loo  hard, 
for  .Shakespeare  died  of  a  feavour  Ihert^  con- 
tracted.'    -V  i>o|>ular  local  legend,  which  was  not 


riioivle*!  till  17t'>2.  credite(r  Shakespeare  with 
engaging  at  an  earlier  dale  in  a  prolonged  and 
violent  drinking  boui  at  Bidford,  a  neighlxM-ing 
village,  but  his  achievemeiu.s  as  a  hard  drinker 
may  be  dismissal  as  improved.  The  cause  of  his 
death  is  uiideiermined,  but  probably  a  re<-ur- 
rence  of  illness  led  liim  in  March  to  sign  the 
will  that  had  Ixfu  drafted  ui  the  i)revious  Janu- 
ary. On  Tuesda\ ,  .\pril  23.  he  ditnl  at  the 
age  of  flfty-lwo.  "  C-i)  The  only  accouiu,  as  far  as 
the  LK.\I<oiiK.\l>llKlJ  is  aware,  of  Simon  of  Cyrene. 
apart  from  what  is  related  in  the  Bible,  i.s  that 
gi\en  by  Basilides,  the  gM-at  (inosiic  lea«ler  of  tin 
second  ceiuury.  He  says  that  Simon  wiis  uu>- 
takenly  crucified  in  Christ's  stead,  Jesus  and 
Simon  ha\'ing  exchanged  forms,  and  the  former 
standing  by  and  laughing.  His  assiK-iation  with 
negroes  is  based  on  tlu^  assumption  that,  as  he 
came  from  Cyrene,  in  northern  Africa,  he  was  a 
negro.  l»i  The  reference  is  to  (iustave  NadauU's 
I)oein  "Carcassonne,"  which  you  will  flntl  in 
many  anthologies.  (.5)  The  "Threti  Tailors  of 
Tooley  Street"  were  three  nu'u  who,  in  ls27. 
held  a  meeting  in  Tooley  StrtH't,  I^ondon,  for  ihe 
redress  of  popular  grievanct^s  and  addres.sed  a  |H-li- 
tion  lo  the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  iM'giiwiing,  "  \Vc. 
the  j)eople  of  England." 

"T.  E.  B.."  North  Adams.  Ma.ss. — "In  7'/i. 
Spectator  (London  i  for  October  !(.  l'.»l.">,  p.  4»is 
;{d  line  from  botioin  of  first  column,  is  the  .s»'ii- 
lence.  'They  l)ur\  their  heads  in  their  blankelti 
and  curse  at  being  iroken  set  early.'  Is  ilien- 
any  authority  for  this  form  woken  !*" 

"AVoken"  is  not  a  corroi-t  form.  The  pro|Mr 
form  is  "waked"  or  "woke." 

"M.  C.  W.,"  Pewee  Valley.  Ky.— "(11  1  noti.v 
that  in  an  atx-ount  of  the  re<'a.stiiig  of  the  LitxTtj 
Bell,  some  lime  prior  to  1  77t>.  the  cost  was  nH-koneil 
in  t'  s.  d.  Can  you  t»'ll  me  at  what  time  tin- 
change  was  made  from  English  money  to  the 
l>resent  dt'>ciinal  system  in  use  in  the  lnii«'d 
Slal«'s,  and  wli\-  it  was  made'.'  (2)  .\re  Ihe  temi> 
dollar,  dime,  and  cent  coined?  Or,  art"  the> 
derivations,  and  of  what?  " 

(1)  The  National  Mint  of  the  rnite<l  Stales 
was  establisluMl  in  Philatlelphia  ou  April  J. 
17SS.  Before  that  time,  from  the  date  of  tlu- 
signing  of  Ihe  Declaration  of  Independence 
e^ich  .'*tat<<  had  coine<l  its  own  money.  In  I7^:i 
six  varieties  of  the  cent  were  iit  circulation:  in 
17!M  a  silver  dollar  wa.s  coined.  .St>«'  Dr.  Coni- 
parette's  "Catalog  of  Coins,"  published  by  tli. 
(ioveriunent  Printing  Office  at  Washingtoir 
D.  C.  Doubtless,  the  change  was  made  lHx-aiis< 
the  decimal  sysUMii  was  considerwl  more  ix>ii- 
venient.  (2)  Dollar  is  derive<l  from  the  O-Tinaii 
thaler,  an  obsolete  (ierman  coin  worth  71  ivnt.>. 
Dime  is  derivtnl,  through  the  French,  fn>in  the 
Latin  dccimus  ("tenth"),  being  a  ti-nlli  part  of  .i 
dollar.  Cent  is  derivwl  from  the  Latin  cenliiin 
("hundred"),  being  tlie  hmidre<lth  part  of  .i 
dollar. 


HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS  (QSALESIiCN 


A  IWKROT  with  .>iir  ••Salisiium's  Talk" 
n.iijil  sell  ■C.VKHONVOIU."  We  desire 
distrlliiilerH  lur  oiiiiuies  and  k>'<>ii|>h  u( 
eoinilln.  leiriiury  iitotcrted.  Ti-n  do/en 
lots,  your  nann*  on  i'<intiiini*r.  .Salt*snn-n 
inakeiiini-  sales  out  ol  (en  tails  tiiHnI  pioliis, 
1 1  s<iiii|ilc  |><>^t  pajil  tt(k'  t'linals  hi)  gallons 
Kas.illni-  rliniinaU'S  rarlmn  in  niciinis-' 
ini're.ises  niije.iKc  Ix-xl  wIlinK  I»oihnl  today 
Every  nnilorist  on  lainl  or  water  n<vds  il 
and  liaa  u  dollar  to  pay  for  it-  ri'jH'at  orders 
wondcr/ul.  3  years'  prat  Ileal  tests  all  parts 
ofilieworll.  (  .\K  l<()N'\()ll)  is  not  adul- 
ter.iied  K'is.  nioili  liall  or  eainphor  lahlel. 
"{  AKHONVOII),  "  Hia.lUy  Hea.  li.  N.  J. 
Note  the   name.       (Mention    this  niaKa/ine.) 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


I'l.AVS,  Vandeville  Skeli  hos.  MonoloKues, 
l)i.d<>Kin-s,S|M-.ikers,  MinslnlMaieriaj.Jokeg, 
Ke<  it.ilions,  1  alile.inx.  Drills.  Mnsiral  I'ieies, 
Knieriainnients  (or  all  m  t  aslons.  Make  t'p 
(touds.  I.arKF  CataloK  ti<-e. 
T.  S.  DKNISON  &  CO..  Dcpt.  34,  ChicaKO. 


ADDING    MACHINES 


.VnniNC,  M  \(  MINK 
The  Ray  .Xddinu  .nid  (  In.  kin«  Maehine  ile- 
wrvesilslcidi-rship,  lH-in({.\nieiii  .I'suland.itd 
IMiputar  i>riii'<l  atldluK  niadiine.  Kuilt  like  a 
watrh.  (tuaranteed  three  ve.irs.  I'oriahle, 
adds  with  siK-ed  anil  aeinrai  y.  I  sed  liy  I '.  S. 
("ifivi.,  H.  8t  C>.  Ry..  larne  ami  small  business 
cvrrywherr.  Prin-  oidv  J'.'.'i.  .St-nd  no  money, 
lint  write  lo  d.iy  (or  21)  day  (ret-  trial. 

TIIK   R.W  (OMP.XNV, 
R<»iMi  2028.  (  andler  Hldij.,    New  Vork  fity. 


TRAVEL 


(W.SII.— .Sen<l  l>y  mail  or  e.vpress  any  dis- 
carded jewelry,  new  or  broken,  diamonds, 
walilies.  old  mold,  siher  or  platinum,  maK- 
nelo  points,  fal.se  teeth  in  any  shape.  Wi-.send 
i-ash  at  once  and  liold  your  koikN  til  <lays. 
Vour  (joods  returned  at  our  expense  if  our 
olTer  is  iinsatisfaetoiv.    Kstablished  tSilU. 

I.IHKRI  V  KKITNINC.  <  ()., 
!•■  4.'f2  \\'iK)d  Street,  I'itlsbiiiKh,  I'a. 


MIIJT.XRV  WRIST  WATCH.  HiKh  Grade 
KlKin  or  \\  altham,  liiminons  <lial,  .solicl  silver 
lasi'.  5 1.1. mi.  .Semi  for  bixiklet  of  similar 
values  in  all  military  jewelry  needs.  Don't 
let  him  no  to  war  without  some  remembrance. 
Larnesi  dealers.  Military  Watch  foinpany, 
1  Sailor  liuildinii,  l'iitsbur<{li,  Pa. 

BUSINESS     OPPOKTVNITIES 

BUII.D  A  liUSINK.SS  OK  YOUR  OWN 
and  escaiie  salaried  drudKery  for  life.  I.eam 
the  Collection  Rnsiness.  Unlimited  Held:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  todav. 
AMERICAN  COl.l.KCTION  SERVICE,  , 
66  State  Street,  Detroit.  Mich. 

FARM    LANDS    FOR    SALE 


MONKVM.\KINO    I- ARMS      !.'>  .Mates  — 
f  10  .III  at  re  ui>.    Stock,  tools  and  crops  ollen 
iiuluded    to   settle    (|uii'kly.     Write    lor    HiK 
Illustrated  CataloKUe. 
Stkout  Fabm  .Vgencv.  Uept.  14.  New  Vork 


A  man  can  main  .some  new  knowledRe  from 
ihe  Sland.ird  Dictionary  evcr>-  day  throuKlt 
his  whole  life— and  then  tuni  it  over  to  his 
children  for  thtir  brnfUt. 


PATKNTSTHAT  PROTI'XT.    .-Vlvia- 
books   tree.      Highest    reterence.s.       Best    re 
suits.     .Send   s  k  e  l  c  h   or    model   (or   search. 
W  atson  K.  Coleiiiun.  Patent  Lawyer.  Wash- 
inetoii,  U.  C. 

WA.NTKD  IDF.NS.-  Write  (or  list  of  p.itent 
buyers  who  wish  ti>  pnuhase  i)aieins  an.l 
What  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted. 
$1,000,000  ill  priies  olTeretl  lor  inventions. 
.Send  skeii'h  tor  tree  opinion  as  to  paienia 
liility.  Our  lour  I ; aide  liooks  st'ut  free.  Pat 
ents  advertised  Free,  We  assist  inventors  to 
.-irll  their  inventioiH.  \'ietor  J.  Kvans  Jt  Co.. 
Patent  .\ctys.,  759  Ni  ith.Washiugtuu,  U.  C. 

PATKNT  SKNSK-  "1  he  book  the  Inven 
lor  keel>s."  Worth  nitue  than  all  other  patent 
liiMik.s  (xiinbinetl.  K  R  K  K  .  \\  rite  l.ao-y 
>S;  Laiey.  Itil  .Spiinger  BnildinK.  Washington. 
D.  C.     list.  1(J69. 


VOI'R  IDKA  W.\NTI|:D.  Patent  your  ia- 
\ention.  I'll  help  you  m.uket  il.  .S'li  I  f  >r  t 
lnv  books,  list  o(  iKitent  biiyets.  Iiundrt- Is  ot 
ideas  w.inted.  etc.  \dvice  (n-e.  Patents  .i  I- 
vertised  li,-e  UK  II  \R|)  H.  OWKN.  Patent 
Lawyer.  4.')  <  iweii  UMi;..  W.ishinnton.  I).  C., 
or  ■.>27,s  \-  \\.«,l«..iili  MIdt!.,  New  Vork. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF 
ELOCUTION 

A  splendid  little  book  o(  intimate  t.ilks  t)\- 
.-Mfred  .\yres  on  the  pr.u  ileal  i)mhlems  of 
effective  public  speakinu  ami  readiiuj. 
I. MHO,  Cloth,  deckle  edues,  fr<>ntis|iiec<'. 
75  cents;  by  mail.  S.)  ceiUs. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Ave.,    New  York 


Algonquin  Park 
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The  Busiest  Country 
Is  the  Deadliest  Foe 


T  THE  beginning  of  the  war 
England  adopted  the  slogan, 
"Business  As  Usual."  Canada 
followed  suit.  But  it  was  later 
found  that  this  was  the  wrong  idea. 
So  the  slogan  "Business  As  UnusuaV 
was  substituted — and  has  stood  ever 
since.  Additional  effort — more  trad- 
ing— incpeased  output — new  markets 
— that  is  the  greatest  service  that 
business  men  of  the  United  States  can 


do  their  country — Because  the  Busiest 
Country  Is  the  Deadliest  Foe, 

Don't  think  of  Canada  as  a  country 
of  seven  or  eight  million  people — 
think  of  Canada  as  a  country  which 
in  eleven  months  of  1917  exported 
1399  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
and  imported  943  million  dollars' 
worth — three-quarters  of  which  came 
from  the  United  States. 


Did  you  ever  think  of  extending  your  sales  in  Canada — 

not  at  some  future  indefinite  time — but  NOW?  Don't  be  content  with 
fragmentary  sales  in  Canada.  Establish  your  goods  firmly  in  the  good- 
will   of   the    Canadian    buying    public.       Advertise    YOUR    products    in 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  CANADA 

Nezvs papers  form  the  backbone  of  advertising  in  Canada.  Just  glance  at  the  names  of  the  cities  below  — 
14.  cities  uith  populations  ranging  from  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  twenty-one  thousand,  a  total  of  over 
two  million.  They  can  be  reached  thoroughh  through  the  twenty-six  papers  here  shown,  zchich  have  an 
^gg''^g«/^  ^'"^  '■^'^  (based  on  §,ooo  lines)  of  $1.50  per  line. 

No  better  or  more  concentrated  media  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  aggregate  buying  power  of  this  two 
million  circulation  can  be  harnessed  for  $1.50  per  line.      Do  it  NOW. 

Any  nezvspaper  in  the  list  below,  will  be  pleased  to  receive  and  anszver  fully,  your  inquiries  regarding  the 
actual  and  potential  market  for  your  goods  among  their  readers. 


City  Population  Publication 

Halifax  53,o<)()      HKRALI)  cS:  MAIL 

St.  John  55,000      STANDARD 

tp:le(;raph 

&  TIMES 

Quebec  100,000      TELEGRAPH 

Montreal        750,000      GAZETTE 
STAR 

Ottawa  101.795      CITIZEN 

JOIRNAL 
DAILIES(M&E) 


City 

"oronto 


London 


Population 

525,000 


60,000 


Winnipeg        250,000 


Publication 

GLOBE 

MAIL  &  EMPIRE 

NEWS 

STAR 

ADVERTISER 
FREE  PRESS 

FREE  PRESS 

TELEGRAM 

TRIBUNE 


City 

Regina 
Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

\'aiicouver 
X'ictoria 


Population 

26,105 
21,054 

56,302 
53,794 

97,995 

45,000 


Publication 

LEADER 

PHOENIX 
STAR 

ALBERTAN 
HERALD 

BULLETIN 
JOURNAL 

SUN 

COLONIST 


NOTE — TTiis  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  of  twelve,  all  of  which  contain  valuable  information  and  data  on  Canada  under  war  conditions. 
They  have  been  prepared  in  portfolio  form.    Any  of  the  newspapers  named  above  will  send  you  a  portfolio  free  upon  application.     Write  for  it. 


Prepared  by  SMITH.  DENSE  &  MOORE,  Limited.  Advertising  Agency.  Toronto  and  Montreal 
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Chains— Which? 


Will  you  put  them  on  your  tires? 
— or  have  the  Law  put  them  on 
your  wrists? 

For  you  are  to  blame  if  your  car 
skids.  You  are  responsible  if  it 
swings  into  a  pedestrian. 

Knowing  how  to  drive  a  car  means  know- 
ing its  limitations. 

A  chainless  car  on  a  slippery  pavement  is 
an  uncertain  car.  You  are  expected  to 
know  this  and  be  prepared. 

Make  your  choice  now — or  Fate  may 
make  it  for  you. 

Put  chains  on  your  tires 

Safety  1     For  pedestrians,  for  yourself. 

—  Take  Care! 

A  campaign  against  Death  and  Disability  by  accident 

This  advertising  is  done  in  an  effort  to  conserve  life  and  ])romote  efficiency 
by  the  following  Manufacturing  Interests,  Financial  Institutions,  Public 
Service     Corporations,    Insurance     Companies,     F'irms     and     Individuals: 


The  'IVavelers  Iivsurance  Company 

LonK  Island  Railroad 

Colgate  &  Co.,  Soaps  &   Perfume. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Interborough  Kapid  Transit 
T.  C.  Dawson 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
Metropolitan   Life   Insurance   Co. 
Bush  Terminal  Company 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling:  Co. 
Thomas  A.  Edison 
Standard  Aircraft  Corp. 
S.  Rawitzer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
The  American  Thread  Company 


Great  Eastern  Casualty  Company 
The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co. 
Erie  Railroad 
The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J. 
Savage  Arms  Corp. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
New  York  Edison  Company 
H.  G.  Craig  &  Company 
Penna  Coal  &  Coke  Corp. 
Borden's  Farm  Products  Co.,  Inc. 
International  Arms  &  Fuse  Co., Inc. 
North  &  South  Atlantic  Steam 
Navigation  Co. 


Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corp. 

D.  G.  Dery 

Susquehanna  Silk  Mills 

New  York  State  Railways 

Robert  W.  Nelson 

H.  E.  Huntington 

John  Simmons  Company 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Seaman  Paper  Company 

Barber  Steamship  Lines,  Inc. 

Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

R.J.  Caldwell  Co..  Inc. 

The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Tel.  Co. 


Ansonia  Clock  Company 

New  York  Evening  Post  Co. 

The  Nation  Press,  Inc. 

Garrison  Realty  Co. 

Nat'l.  Automatic  Sprinkler  Ass'n 

The  Fleischman  Co. 

Crocker  Wheeler  Co.,  Ampere,  N.J. 

New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Co., 

Frank  Bulkeley  Smith.  Treas. 
Sigmund  Eisner,  Pres.  Sigmund 

Eisner  Co..  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Soap,   Cleanser,   Soap   Powd«r 

and  Lye. 


Above  is  a  reduction  of  a  i)age  adver- 
tisement that  appeared  in  The  New  York 
Kvening  Post — one  of  a  series  supported 
by  leading  business  concerns  and  individ- 
uals whose  object  is  to  ])rotect  and  con- 
serve human  life. 

Tiie  above  injunction  to  Mr.  Motorist 
by  tlie  conservative,  unselfish,  far-seeing 
business  men  is  of  the  same  spirit  that 
inspires  the  advertisements  of  Weed  Tire 
Chains  which  prevent  thousands  of  acci- 
dents and  save  thousands  of  lives. 


For  a  number  of  years  we  have  adver- 
tised the  fact  that  the  chief  cause  of  auto- 
mobile accidents  is  skidding  and  that  Tire 
Chains  are  the  only  mechanical  device 
that  is  absolutely  dependable  to  make 
slippery  roads  safe.  Hut  ])rinters'  ink 
does  not  seem  to  make  any  im])ression  on 
some  drivers. 

Only  two  things  can  reach  and  weed 
out  the  driver  who  persists  in  driving  with 
chainless  tireson  wet-slippery-skiddy-roads 
— fear  of  the  law  and  the  mighty  power  of 
public  opinion.  Help  us 
chain  him  to  safetv. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

BRIDGEPORT  N^CONNECTICUT 

In  Canada:     Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Compi»t€  Chain  Line— All  Typai.  AllSizrt.  All  Fin, ihrt- From  Plumbera'  Safety  Chain  to  Shipt'  AnehorChain 


/ 
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Republic  Belting  Service 
Cuts  Belting  Cost 

Republic  engineers  devote  much  of  their 
time  to  preparing  special  specifications 
for  various  uses  of  Republic  Rubber 
Belting. 

They  do  so  because  experience  has  shown 
the  best  belting  to  be  that  which  is  de- 
signed to  fill  a  certain  need. 

They  take  each  belting  problem  and 
consider  it  individually,  in  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  they  have  gained  in  mak- 
ing thousands  of  installations. 

Distinct  and  definite  advantages  in 
Republic  Rubber  Belting,  and  in  this 
Republic  service  plan,  have  been  proven 
over  and  over  again,  during  the  past 
fifteen  years,  by  some  of  the  largest  users 
of  belting  in  America. 

In  plants  where  steam  and  moisture,  oils, 
acids  and  alkalis  soon  ruin  ordinary 
belting,  Republic  has  proven  its  longer 
life  and  its  lower  cost. 

It  has  done  the  same  in  cement  and 
brick  works,  in  mines  and  quarries, 
where  dust  and  grit  and  fine  stone  play 
havoc  with  any  but  the  sturdiest  belting. 


Upon  request  oar  engineers  will 
prepare  special  specifications  for 
belting  up  to  90  inches  in  width 


The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


Republic  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 


Transmission  Belting 
Conveyor  Belting 
Steam  Hose 
Airbrake  Hose 
Fire  Hose 


Steam  Packing 
Sheet  Packing 
Radiator  Hose 
Garden  Hose 
Molded  Goods 


Every  article  made   by  the   Republic  is   worthy  of 
the  Republic  quality  trade-mark. 


Republic 

BELTING 
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The  Digest  School  Directory  Index 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  einnouncements  appear  in  The  Digest 
during  May.  The  May  4th  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each  school.  We  suggest  that  you  write 
for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  -we  ■will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry. 
Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the  schools  are  always  on  hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school  are  all  factors 
to  be  considered  in  placing  a  child.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  is  possible  and  receive  time-saving  information. 

School  Department  of   The  Literary  Digest. 


GIRLS'   SCHOOLS   &   COLLEGES 


Conn. 


D.  C. 


Ga. 
III. 


Ky... 

Ml).  . 


Mass. 


Mo    . 
N.  H. 

N.  J.. 

N.  Y. 


Ohio. 
Pa... 


H.  I 


H.C. 
Tknn 


Va. 


.The  Campbell  School Windsor 

The  Ely  School Greenwich 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson 
St.  Margaret's  School Waterbury 

.Chevy  Chase  School Wa.shington 

Colonial  School Washington 

Fairmont  Seminary Washington 

Gunston  Hall Washington 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary.  Washington 
National  Cathedral  School. Washington 
National  Park  Seminary. .  .  Washington 
Paul  Institute .  .     Wa.shington 

.  Shorter  College Rome 

Ferw  Hall  School Lake  Forest 

Frances  Shimer  School.  Mount  Carroll 
Illinois  College  for  Women 

Jacksonville 
Rockford  College  for  Women .  Hockford 

.Science  Hill  School Shelby ville 

.Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore 

Hood  College  for  Women  .  .  Frederick 
Maryland  College  for  Women 

Lutherville 

.The  Misses  Allen  School 

West  Newton 

Bradford  Academy Bradford 

Miss  Bradford  &  Miss  Kennedy's  Sch. 

South  Hadley 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  Sch.  Boston 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale 

Mount  Ida  School Newton 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster 

Tenacre Wellesley 

.Lindenwood  College St.  Charle.s 

.  St.  Mary's  Diocesan  School .  .  Concord 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange 

Dwight  School Englewood 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary 

Garden  City 

The  Knox  School Turrytown 

Miss  Mason's  School Turrytown 

Ossining  School Ossining 

Scuddcr  School New  York  City 

Wallcourt  School Aurora 

Emma  Willard  School Troy 

.Oxford  College Oxford 

The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr 

Birmingham  School  .  .  Birmingham 
Miss  Cowles'  School  . .  llollidaysliurg 
Miss  Marshall's  School  .  .  Oak  l^iu> 
Mary  Lyon  School  Swart  hmori- 

The  Lincoln  School Providence 

The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  Sch.I'rovidcnoc 

Ashley  Hall    Charleston 

Nashville  College Nashville 

Ward-Belmont Nashville 

.Averett  College    Danville 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.  .  .    Staunton 

Holllns  College Hollins 

Randolph-Macon  Institute  Danville 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Lynchburg 

Southern  College    l*i'tcrsl)urg 

Southern  Seminary Buenu  Vislu 

Stuart  Hall    Staunton 

Sullins  College Bristol 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS    &    COLLEGES 

{Conliiiufd) 

Va Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar 

Virginia  College Roanoke 

Warrenton  Country  School. Warrenton 

Wis.  .  .  .Milwaukee-Downer  College 

Milwaukee 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Conn..  .Loomis  Institute Windsor 

Rumsey  Hall Cornwall 

The  Wheeler  School.  .   No.  Stonington 

D.  C  .  .  .Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School. Washington 
St.  Albans  School Washington 

Il.L.  .  .    Lake  Forest  Academy  ....  Lake  Forest 

Mass..  .Chauncy  Hall  School Boston 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham 

Williston  Seminary Easthampton 

Minn  .    Shattuck  School Faribault 

N.  H.    .  Holderness  School Plymouth 

N.  J  . . . .  Peddie  Institute Hightstown 

Princeton  Prep.  School Princeton 

Rutgers  Prep.  School.  .New  Brunswick 

N.  Y.  .    Cascadilla  School Ithaca 

Irving  School Tarry  town 

Manlius  Schools Manlius 

Repton  School Tarry  town 

Stone  School Cornwall 

Pa Kiskiminetas  Springs  Sch    .    S-iltsburg 

Mercersburg  Academy.  .  Morcersburg 
Swarthmore  Prep.  School. Swarthmore 

R.  I. .  .  .Moses  Brown  School Providence 

Va Randolph-Macon  Academy 

Front  Royal 

BOYS'    MILITARY   SCHOOLS 

Cal.  ..  .Hitchcock   Military  Academy 

Sun  Rafael 

Ind.  .  .  .Culver  Military  Academy Culver 

Ky Kentucky  Military  Institute.  .  .  Lyndon 

Mo.  .  .    Kemper  Military  Academy     Boonville 
Wentworth   Military  Academy 

1^'xington 
Bordentown  Military  Institute 

Bordontown 
Wenonah  Military  Academy .  Wenonah 
New   Mexico   Military  Institute 

Roswell 

Peekskill  Academy Pc<'kakill 

The  Citadel Charleston 

Porter  Military  Academy..  .Churleston 
Tenn..  .Tennessee   Military  Institute 

Sweetwater 

Va Blackstone  Mil.  Academy     Blackstone 

Fishburne  Mil.  School..      Waynesboro 
Massanutten  Military  Academy 

Woodstock 
Wis.  .  .    St.  John's   Military  Academy    Delatiehl 

CO-EDUCATIONAL   SCHOOLS 

Mass.  .    Dean  Academy Franklin 

N.  Y  .  .  .  Horace  Mann  School.  .New  York  City 
Starkcy  Seminary Lakemont 

TECHNICAL   SCHOOLS 

D.  C  .  .  .Bliss  Electrical  School ....  Washington 


N.  J.. 


N.  M.. 


N.  Y 

S.  C. 


Mass. 


Mo. 
N.  Y 


SCHOOLS   FOR   STAMMERERS 

N.  Y.  .    Dr.  Bryant's  School    .    New  York  City 
Wis. . .  .  N.-W.  Sch.  for  Stammerers.  Milwaukee 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

D.  C  ..  .Wilson-Greene  School  of  Music 

Washington 

III American  College  Physical  Education 

Chicago 
Nat'l  Sch.  Mech.  Dentistry.  .  .Chicago 

.Harvard  Dental  School Boston 

New  Church  Theo.  Sch.  .  .  Cambridge 
Sargent  Sch.  Physical  Ed.  .Cambridge 
.Morse  Sch.  of  Expression..  .  St.  Ixjuu 
.Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music.  Ithaca 
N.  Y.  Public  Library  School..  N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  Homceopathic  Med.  Col. 

N.  Y.  City 
Rochester  Athenseum  A  Mech.  Inst. 

Rochester 

Russell  Sage  College    Troy 

Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts   Saratoga  Sprgs. 
Pa Perm.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts.  Philadelphia 

UNIVERSITIES 

Mass..  .University  of  Massachusetts    .   Boston 

SUMMER   SCHOOLS 

('ONN...Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson 

III University  of  Chicago    Chicago 

N.  Y. .  .Miss  Mason's  School Turrytown 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Maine .  Wyonegonic  Camp  for  Girls 

Moose  Pond 

Mass..  .Quanset  Camp South  Orleanr" 

Sea  Pines  Personality  Camp  Brewster 
Mrs.  Norman  White's  Camp  ..Orleans 

N.  H.  .  .Camp  Allegro    Silver  Lake 

Sargent  Camps    Peterboro 

N.  Y.  .  . Camp  Winnahkee Mallett's  Boj- 

Pa Pine  Tree  Camp Mt.  Pocono 

Vt Camp  Farwell  Wells  River 

Tela-Wauket  Camp Roxbury 

Woods  Island  Camp St.  Albans 

Wynona  Camp Fairlee 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Can.  .  .  .  Camp  Vega Charle.ston.  Ont. 

Ind    .  .  .Interlaken  Camp Rollins  Prairie 

M AINR .  Camp  Katahdin Harrison 

Winona  Camp Moose  Pond 

Camp  Tosebo Onekama 

Camp  Idlcwild   .  .  I.dike  Winnepesaukee 

South  Pond  Cabins    f'itzwilliam 

Thorn  Mtn.  Tutoring  School     Jackson 

Camp  Wachusett Holderness 

Camp  Chnmplain    Mallett's  Bay 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp  Saugerties 

Junior  Plattsburg    Plaltsburg 

Pok-O'-Moonshine    .-Vdirondacks 

.Laurel  Park  Camp Henderson ville 

Pa Dan  Beard  Summer  Sch .  Pocono  Mtns. 

Maplewood  Institute Concordville 

W.  Va.  .  Camp  Ronceverte Ronceverte 


Mich 
N.  H. 


N.  Y 


N.  C. 
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Teeth-Cleaning  Methods 
Must  be  Changed 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Old  Ways  Do  Not 

End  the  Film 

It  is  evident  that  brushing  teeth  too  often 
fails  to  save  them.  Teeth  still  discolor,  still 
decay.  Statistics  show  that  tooth  troubles  are 
even  on  the  increase. 

The  fault  is  not  with  the  tooth  brush.  It  lies 
in  a  film  which  resists  the  brush,  and  keeps  the 
teeth  unclean. 

That  slimy  film  which  you  feel  on  your  teeth 
is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  tooth  troubles.  It 
clings  to  the  teeth.  It  gets  into  crevices, 
hardens  and  stays. 

That  film  is  what  discolors  —  not  your  teeth.  It 
hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds  food  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with  tartar, 
are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  And  that  very  often 
leads  to  other  diseases. 

So  the  chief  object  of  tooth-cleaning  must  be  to 
remove  that  film.  Without  that,  brushing  cannot  save 
the  teeth. 

Methods  which  cannot  end  the  film  must  be  super- 
seded by  a  method  which  can.  That  method  is 
Pepsodent  —  a  pepsin  dentifrice  which  has  been  proved 
by  four  years  of  clinical  tests.  It  seems  to  solve  com- 
pletely the  problem  of  this  film. 

This  is  to  offer  a  one-week  test  to  show  its  results 
to  you. 


Watch  the  New  Way 

For  One  Week 

Pepsodent  is  so  efficient  that  it  quickly 
proves  itself.  It  clearly  does  what  nothing  else 
has  done.  So  we  offer  a  One-Week  tube  to  all 
who  will  use  it  and  watch  results. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant 
of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous  matter. 
The  object  is  to  dissolve  the  film,  then  to  con- 
stantly prevent  its  formation. 

Pepsin  long  seemed  impossible.  It  must  be 
activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid,  harm- 
ful to  the  teeth. 

But  science  has  now  found  a  harmless  activating 
method.  Five  governments  have  already  granted  patents. 
That  method  is  employed  in  Pepsodent  alcne. 

Able  authorities  have  proved  Pepsodent  by  thou- 
sands of  clinical  tests.  A  very  large  number  of  den- 
tists have  watched  its  results  for  years.  The  time 
has  now  come  when  we  feel  that  everyone  should 
know  it. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  One-Week  tube.  Use  it  like 
any  tooth  paste,  and  watch  the  results.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Note  the  absence  of 
the  film.  Note  how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film 
disappears. 

One  week  will  convince  you,  we  believe,  that  Pepsodent 
should  forever  displace  your  old  teeth-cleaning-methods. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


?g  "P  S  Qd  g ivt  I    One- Week  Tube  Free 


REG. US 


(106^ 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  Large  Tubes 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 
Dept.  131,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


I    THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 
I     Dept.  131.  1 104  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail  One-Week  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


I 
I 

I      Name  .  .  . 
I      Addreta 
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How  I  Improved 

My  Memory 
In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of  Victor   Jones 


'  "Of  course  I  place  you!  Mr.  Addison  Sims  of 
Seattle. 

"If  I  remember  correotly — and  T  do  remember 
correctly — Mr.  Burroughs,  the  lumberman,  intro- 
duced me  to  you  at  the  lunelieoii  of  the  Seattle 
Rotary  Club  thre(>  years  ago  in  May.  This  is  a 
pleasure  indeed!  1  liaven't  laid  eye.s  on  you  since 
that  day.  How  is  the  grain  business?  And  how 
did  that  amalgamation  work  out  ■,'" 

The  as-surance  of  this  speaker — in  the  crowded 
corridor  of  the  Hotel  Mc.Mpin — compelled  mc  to 
turn  and  look  at  him.  though  I  must  say  it  is  not 
my  usual  habit  to  "listen  in"  even  in  a  hotel 
lobby. 

"He  i.s  David  M.  Roth,  the  most  'famous 
memory  expert  in  the  United  States,"  said  my 
friend  Kennedy,  answering  my  question  before  I 
could  get  it  out.  "He  will  show  you  a  lot  more 
wonderful  things  than  that,  before  the^evening 
is  over." 

And  he  did. 

As  we  went  into  the  banquet  room  the  toast- 
master  was  introducing  a  long  line  of  the  guests 
to  Mr.  Roth.  1  got  in  line  and  when  it  came  my 
turn.  Mr.  Roth  asked,  "What  are  your  initials. 
Mr.  Jones,  and  your  business  connection  and 
telephone  number  ?  Why  he  asked  this,  1  learned 
later,  when  he  picked  out  from  the  crowd  the  60 
men  he  had  met  two  hours  before  and  called  each 
by  name  without  a  mistake.  What  is  more,  he 
named  each  mans  business  and  telephone  num- 
ber, for  good  measure. 

I  won't  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing  things 
this  man  did  except  to  t(>ll  how  he  called  back, 
without  a  minute's  licsitalion,  long  lists  of  num- 
bers, bank  clearings,  prices,  lot  numbers,  parcel 
post  rates  and  anything  el.se  the  guests  gave  him 
in  rapid  order. 

Wlien  I  met  Mr.  Roth  again — which  you  may  be 
sure  I  did  the  flpst  chance  I  got — he  rather  bowled 
me  over  by  saying,  in  his  quiet,  modest  way: 

"There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my  remem- 
bering anything  I  want  to  remember,  whether  it 
be  names,  faces,  figures,  facts  or  something  I  have 
read  in  a  magazine. 

"  You  can  do  this  just  as  rasily  as  I  do.  Anyone 
with  an  average  mind  can  learn  quickly  to  do  ex- 
actly the  same  things  which  seem  so  miraculoas 
when  I  do  them." 

"My  own  memory."  continued  Mr.  Roth,  "was 
originally  very  faulty.  Yes  it  was — a  really  poor 
memory.  On  meeting  a  man  I  would  lose  his  name 
in  thirty  seconds,  while  now^  there  are  probably 
10.000  men  and  women  in  the  I'nited  Stat(!s. 
many  of  whom  1  have  met  but  once,  whose  names 
I  can  call  instantly  on  meeting  them." 

"That  is  all  right  for  you.  Mr.  Roth."  I  inter- 
rupted, "you  have  given  years  to  it.  But  how 
about  me'.'" 

"Mr.  Jones."  ho  replied,  "I  can  teach  you 
the  secret  of  a  good  memory  *n  one  evening.  Tliis 
is  not  a  guess,  because  1  have  done  it  with  thou- 
sands of  pupils.  In  the  first  of  .seven  simple 
lessons  which  I  have  i)rei)ared  for  home  study.  I 
show  vou  the  basic  principle'  of  my  whole  system 
and  vou  will  find  it— not  liard  work  as  you  might 
fear— but  just  like  playing  a  fascinating  game.  1 
will  prove  it  to  yoti." 

Hedidnl  have  to  prove  it.  His  Course  did;  I 
got  it  the  V(Ty  next  day  from  his  publishers,  tlie 
I lulcpt'iident  Corporation. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson,  I  sujjpose  I  was 
the  most  surprised  man  in  forty-eight  states  to 
find  that  1  had  learned  in  al)()nt  one  hour — how 
to  remember  a  list  of  one  huiKlred  words  so  that 
1  could  call  them  off  forward  and  back  without  a 
single  mistake. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Intiepentimt  iTorpomiioa 

Diviiion  of  Biuioeu  Edacation.Dcpt.  F.l  19  Weil  40lb Si..NewYork 

l'uhli^hrr\  <./  Tlir  I mlrprudrtil  Umil  lliirfirr' ■i  UVrWv)  , 
I'leajw  wnd  me  the  Koth   Momory  Course  of  w-ven 
lesMonH.     I  will  either  rmiail  the  courHi-  to  you  within 
five  duys  after  its  receipt  or  m-nd  you  $5. 


Name. 


A ddrtss 


niiMt  &-II-1R 


That  first  lesson  stuck. 

And  so  did  the  other  six. 

Read  this  letter  from  C  Louis  Allen,  who  at  32 
years  is  president  of  a  million  dollar  corporation, 
the  Pyrene  Manufact  uring  Company  of  New  York, 
makers  of  the  famoiLs  fire  extingui.sher: 

"Now  that  the  Roth  Memory  Course  is  fin- 
ished,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  the  study  of  this  most  fascinating  sub- 
ject. Usually  these  courses  involve  a  great  deal 
of  drudgery,   but  this  has  been  nothing  but 
pure  pleasure  all  the  way  through.    I  have  de- 
rived much  benefit  from  taking  the  course  of 
instruction  and  feel  that  I  shall  continue  to 
strengthen  my  memory.  That  is  the  best  part 
of  it.     I  shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
recommend  your  work  to  my  friends." 
Mr.  Allen  didn't  put  it  a  bit  too  strong. 
The  Roth  Course  is  priceless !    I  can  absolutely 
count  on  my  memory  now.    I  can  call  the  name  of 
most  any  man  I  have  met  before — and  I  am  get- 
ting better  all  the  time.    I  can  remember  any 
figures  I  wish  to  remember.    Telephone  numbers 
come  to  mind  instantly,  once  I  have  filed   them 
by  Mr.  Roth's  easy  method.    Street  addresses  are 
just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know  what  that 
is)  has  vanished.  I  u.sed  to  be  "scared  stiff"  on 
my  feet — because  I  wa.sn't  [sure.  l;^couldn't  re- 
member what  I  wanted  to  say. 

Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  confident,  and 
"easy  as  an  old  shoe"  when  I  get  on  my  feet  at 
the  club,  or  at  a  banquet,  or  in  a  business  meet- 
ing, or  in  any  .social  gathering. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  all  is  that 
I  have  become  a  good  conver.sationalist — and  I 
used  to  be  as  silent  as  a  spliinx  when  1  got  into  a 
crowd  of  people  who  knew  things. 

Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  flash  of  lightning  most 
any  fact  I  want  right  at  the  instant  I  need  it  most. 
1  used  to  think  a  "hair  trigger"  memory  belonged 
only  to  the  prodigy  and  genius.  Now  I  see  that 
every  man  of  us  has  a  powerful  memory  if  he  only 
knows  how  to  make  it  work  right. 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after  groping 

around  in  the  dark  for  so  many  years,  to  be  able  to 

switch  the  big  searchlight  on  your  mind  and  see 

instantly  everything  you  want  to  remember. 

This  Roth  Course  will  do  wonders  in  your  office. 

Since  we  took  it  up  you  rarely  hear  anyone  in 

our  ofllce  say  "I  guess"  or  "I  think  it  was  about 

so  much"  or  "I  forget  that  right  now"  or  "I  can't 

remember"  or  "1  must  look  up  his  name."    Now 

they  are  right  there  with  the  answer — like  a  shot. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  "Multigraph"  Smith? 

Real  name  H.  Q.  Smith,  Division  Manager  of  the 

Multigraph  Sales  Company,  Ltd..  in  Montreal. 

Here  is  just  a  bit  from  a  letter  of  Ids  that  1  saw 

last  week: 

"Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell:    Mr. 
Roth  has  a  most  remarkable  Memory  Course. 
It  is  simple,  and  ea.sy  as  falling  off  a  log.    Yet 
with  one  hour  a  day  of  practice,  anyone  —  I 
don't.care  who  he  is— can  improve  his  Memory 
KKl'.'i  in  a  week  and  l.(MH)%  in  six  months." 
My  advice'to  you  is  don't  wait  another  minute. 
Send  to  Independent  Corporation  for  Mr.  Roth's 
amazing  course  and  .see  what  a  wonderfid  memory 
you  have  got .    Your  dividends  in  incrcasvd  earn  in'y 
power  will  be  enormous. 

VicTou  Jones 


Send  No  Money 


SocoidUlent  is  I  lie  Independent  Corporation,  the 
I)Ublishers  of  the  Roth  Memory  Course,  that  once 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  in  your  own  home 
Flow  easy  it  is  to  wonderfully  improve  your 
memory  i)ower  in  a  few  short  hours,  that  they  are 
willing  to  setid  the  course  on  free  examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon 
or  write  a  li>tter  and  the  complete  course  will  be 
sent,  all  charges  |)repaid.  at  once.  If  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied  si>nd  it  back  any  time  within  five 
days  after  you  receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  ))leased  as  are 
the  thou.sands  t)f  other  men  and  wotnen  who  have 
used  the  course  send  only  $5  in  full  paym(>nt.  You 
take  no  risk  and  you  have  everytlung  to  gain,  so 
mail  the  coupon  now  before  this  remarkable  offer 
Is  withdrawn. 


SOCIALCERMCE 
UMMERk3CH00L 

Enroll  now  for  courses  from  July  8  to 

August  i6. 
Training  in  War  Relief,  Industrial  Con- 
ditions, Child  Welfare.  Social  Case 
Work;  Community  Organization,  Rec- 
reation, etc. 
For  bulletin,  etc.,  address 

.SECRET.\RY,  103  East  22d  Street 

New\ork  Schooli 

OF  PHILANTHROPY 


^\  SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

' -kX  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form.itia^ 
J4)m  ture,  a'-d  writinir  of  the  Short-Starj  taught  by  Dr.  J, 

A^^L.  B'rg  EavBoein,  for  ypsrn  F.dilor  of  Llpplarott't. 

^^i^V  150-page  catalooue  free.    Please  addnm 

^F  THE  HOUE  COBKF.SFU.'«nR.>'('K  SCHOOIi' 

I>r.  Laeawoia.  DepU  n.,      Spriogfleld,  Mtw^  ' 

Gulf     Coast     Military 
and    Naval    Academy 

America's  Great  Open  Air  School  on  the  Calf 
Ideal  climate  permits  year  round  out  of  door  life.  A 
teacher  to  every  14  boys.  Every  student  recites  every  cUm 
every  day.  Thorough  preparation  for  College  or  budnea* 
life.  Separate  Junior  School,  with  its  own  campu*  and 
complete  equipment,  for  boys  8  to  15.  Send  us  the  bioy — we 
will  return  you  the  man.   Handsome  view  book  and  Catalog. 

The  Academy,  Gulfport,  Miss.,    Route  One 


I 


Train  tor  a 

BiitUer  tab 

The  man  who  can  direct  the  work  of  other*  is  the 
man  who  draws  the  big  salary.  The  only  differene* 
between  him  and  the  small  salaried  routine  worker 
is  training.  The  demand  is  for  men  who  have  special 
knowledge  and  who  understand  the  fundamentals 
of  modern  business  management.  Learn  how  La 
Salle  training  has  helped  thousands  of  men  to  better 
positions.  Ijnder  the  LaSalle  plan  you  can  get  this 
special  training  at  home  by  mail.  No  interference 
whatever  with  your  present  duties.  Low  cost  con- 
venient terms,  Mark  with  an  "X"  below  the  "bet- 
ter job"  in  which  you  are  interested.  We  will  send 
full  information,  also  our  valuable  book  for  ambit- 
ious men. "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One."  free  and 
postpaid.  Take  the  first  step  towards  a  bigger  job 
,     by  marking  and  mailing  the  coupon  now. 


D 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  for  Official,  Managerial. 
Sales  and  Executive  positions  in 

Business. 

□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for  positions  as  Auditors, 
Comptrollers.  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, Cost  Accountants,  etc. 
□  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND 
RAILWAY  TRAFFIC:  Traimn* 
for  positions  as  Railroad  and  In- 
dustrial Traffic  Managers,  Trafflo 
Experts,  etc 

□  LAW: 
Training  for  admission  to  bar  and 
executive  -  business   positions  re- 
quiring legally-trained  men.    De- 
gree 01  LL.  B.  conferred. 
□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  Executive  positions  io 
banks  and  Financial  institutions. 
Tellers,   Cashiers.  Tnict  Officers, 
Financial  Managers,  etc, 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Business 
Correspondents.  Business  Litera- 
ture and  Copy  Wri  ers. 
□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign 
Correspondent  with  Spanish- 
Speaking  Countries. 
□  EFFECTIVE    PUBLIC    SPEAK- 
ING: Trainhigin  the  art  of  force- 
ful, effective  speech  —  Ministers, 
Salesman.  Fraternal  Leaders,  Pol- 
iticians, etc. 
□  BOOKKEEPING: 
TrHining  for  Expert  Bookkeeplnc 
Positions. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

"The    W'urld's   Greatest  Extension    L'nIvenUf" 
D«pt.     SS2-R  Chicago.  Illlnel* 


(Name) 


(Present  Position) 
(Address) 
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■  SERVICE 


[COVERS 
iTHECONTINEfrr 


If  you  ever  wake  up  to  this, 

blame  it  on  someone 's  inflammable  roof 

IN  THE  LAST  FEW  YEARS  thousands  of  people  of  Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  Salem  and  Paris  looked  helplessly  on  just  such  a 
sight  —  stood   powerless   while  their  homes,  workshops  and 
landmarks  were  eaten  alive  by  the  red  scourge. 


So  long  as  we  are  human,  carelessness, 
oversightand  combustibles  will  prevail. 
So  will  fire.  And  while  a  single  burned 
home  or  gutted  factory  is  a  severe  loss 
to  the  individuals  involved,  the  com- 
munity fire  is  a  real  catastrophe.  And  it 
isn't  an  accident.  It  is  the  price  charged 
by  ignorance  for  a  lesson  in  fire  safety. 

All  such  fires  start  small  and  spread 
largeoverthe  Inflammable  Roof  Route. 
Your  home's  protection  from  the  com 
munity  fire  depends  on  the  material 
fastened  to  its  rafters.  Your  factory's 
chance  in  a  conflagration  depends  on 
its  roof  material. 

The  modern  roof    has    outgrown    its 


function  as  a  weather  protection — it 
must  be  a  fire  preventative  as  well — 
and  this  is  a  specification  for  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Roofings,  resistant 
to  heat,  weather,  and  time.  This 
modern  roof  is  one  of  the  biggest  sin- 
gle contributions  to  fire-safe  construc- 
tion, and  explains  why  slowly  but 
surely  the  fire  peril  is  lessened  and 
the  day  comes  nearer  when  it  will 
flicker  out. 

Safeguard  your  property  with  one  of 
these  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roof- 
ings— Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofing, 
Asbestos  Ready  Roofing,  Corrugated 
Asbestos  Roofing,  Colorblende  and 
Transite  Asbestos  Shingles. 


H.  W.    JOHNS-MANVILLE   CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
iO  Factoriet — Branchmt  in  61  Large  Citie» 


Johns-Manville 

Service  in  Fire  Prevention 


1-1 1 1  /  n  (  >      I  ^(i;i  ■>( 
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"I  call  upon  young  men  and  old  alike  and 
upon  the  able-bodied  boys  of  the  land  to 
accept  and  act  upon  this  duty, — to  turn  in 


hosts  to  the  farms  and  make  certain  that 
no  pains  and  no  labor  is  lacking  in  this  great 
matter."  — PRESIDENT    WILSON.     1917. 


Serve  Your  Country  on  the  Farm 


Our  path  to  victory  leads  across  the  ploughed 
field.  The  well-being  of  our  boys  in  France 
and  of  our  war  workers  at  home,  yes,  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Nation,  depends  largely  upon  the 
food  produced  by  our  farms. 

We  have  the  acres  necessary.  Our  farmers 
have  that  spirit  which  leads  men  to  fight  or 
work  till  they  drop.  But  the  labor  with 
which  to  produce  all  the  food  that  American 


farms  can  be  made  to  produce  will  be  lacking, 
unless  the  people  of  cities  and  towns  make  it 
their  business  to  heJp  the  farmer. 

You  who  read  this,  whether  you  live  in  a  great 
city  or  a  small  town,  can  render  service  in 
this  connection.  Without  your  help,  your 
strength,  your  patriotic  co-operation,  our 
farmers  cannot  plough,  plant,  and  harvest 
the  acreage  needed  to  produce  enough  food. 


How  You  Can  Serve 


Men  and  Boys — If  you  are  not  entiau;t*cl  in  direct  Women  and  Girls — Help  your  sisters  to  do  their 

war  work,  get  out  on  the  farms.    In  addition,  take  women's  tasks  on  the  farm.    Help  with  the  lighter 

someone  else  with  you.  tasks  suited    to    women — as     fruit    and    vege»:able 

if  you  are  an  employer,  release  every  employee  picking,    sorting  and   packing;    or  replace  tejnpo- 

you  can  spare.    Use  your  vacation  to  help  feed  the  rarily   men   in   lighter  city  operations  so  that  they 

Natiori.  can  work  on  the  farms. 


So  follow  the  flag  to  the  furrows.    Write,  wire,  or  'phone  to  the  nearest  agricul- 
tural college,  farm-labor  committee,  state  farm  labor  specialist,  county  agent,  or  to 


U.  S. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


^ 


The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  wcKoiues 
the  opportunity  to  publish  tliis  statc- 
nifiU   by  the   Department  of   Agriiul- 


ture,  and  hopes,  by  so  doing,  to  render 
some  service  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
American  farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL    DKPARTMENT 

HEI{CULES  POWDEI^  CO. 


.%■      C~liit;i^()     1  lazlcron.  Pa.     Memphis       rittshur^.  Kan.     Salt  Lake  Citv     St.  Louis 
I  V:     l)(n\ir       loplin  Nl•w^'()lk      I'itt 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


THE   GREAT   GERMAN   PUSH   A   FAILURE 


VK  TOin'  TS  THE  BAG  OF  OATS  dangled  continually 
ill  fnnit  or  the  Gcrmun  peojjle,  ivmarks  the  Chicago 
Ddlh/  Xeir.s;  "they  never  get  it,  but  they  helie\  e  it  is 
never  far  away."  Thus,  while  the  Kaiser  dec^lares  Hambcnantly 
that  "the  people  who  wish  to  destroy  us  are  digging  their  own 
graves,"  the  latest  desperate 
Cierman  thrust  in  the  battle 
of  the  Western  front  fails  dis- 
astrously; General  LudendorfT 
unnounces  that  "the  idea  of 
forcing  success  by  the  employ- 
ment of  masses  must  be  abol- 
ished absolutely."  because  "it 
only  leads  to  unnecessary 
losses";  and,  as  the  New 
York  World  notes,  even  the 
Berlin  battle-bulletins  begin 
t4i  read  as  tho  it  was  an  Al- 
lied ofifensive  which  is  being 
victoriously  resisted  by  the 
Germans.  Two  major  efforts 
in  the  German  offensive 
launched  in  March  drove  two 
great  wedges  into  the  Allied 
line  in  Picardy  and  Flanders. 
These  drives,  despite  an  ap- 
palling wast<»  of  human  life, 
failed  of  their  objects — the 
separation  of  the  French  and 
British  armies  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Channel  ports. 
Then,  after  a  period  of  rehi- 
live  inactivity,  another  major 
blov,"  was  struck  in  tho  last 
week  of  April,  this  time  with 

the  evident  purpo.se  of  enlarging  the  two  great  German  salients 
that  thrust  toward  Amiens  and  Hazebrouck.  In  this  also  they 
failed,  despiU-  their  capture  of  Mont  Kemmel,  and  their  repulse, 
according  to  an  As.sociated  Press  dispatch,  was  the  most  severe 
and  costly  of  the  entire  offensive.  Kach  of  these  efforts  has 
been  less  effecti\e  than  the  one  before  it,  and  to  some  observers 


L<)|.yji„l.u,i  i.j  I,,.   L..I1.111111.S  un  I'ul.lii-   liiforiiiatinn. 

HIS  FIRST  PRISONER. 

Sergeant  .John  Lotzing  talking  with  the  first  German  he  captured 

in  the  American  raid  at  Chemin  de.s  Dames.    Note  the  diflferente  in 

huilci  and  solciierly  bearing. 


the  failure  of  the  thu-d  seems  to  mark  the  high  tide,  and  there- 
fore the  turning-jwint  of  the  German  advance.  Not  only  were 
the  Germans  stopt,  but  towns  were  recaptured  from  them  by 
the  French  and  British,  and  they  suffered  a  severe  repulse  at 
the  hands  of  American  forces  on  the  Amiens  sector.     Others, 

however,  are  convinced  that 
Germany  will  yet  throw  her 
strength  into  another  blow 
more  terrific  than  any  that 
has  gone  before,  and  that  if 
this  blow  fails  she  will  then 
try  to  wrest  victory  from  de- 
feat by  a  "peace  offensive." 

Meanwhile  American  bat- 
talions are  fighting  valiantly, 
on  a  sector  of  the  Picardy 
front  which  blocks  the  way 
to  Amiens,  and  the  process 
of  fusing  the  AUies  into  one 
invincible  army — th«  greatest- 
ever  commanded  by  a  single 
general — is  being  accelerated 
and  completed  in  the  furnace 
of  the  German  offensive.  Thus 
a  French  dispatch  to  the  NeAV^ 
York  Times  tells  us  that  "the 
Allied  unity  of  command  ini-. 
plies  not  only  the  sole  direc-;; 
tion  of  operations  by  General 
Foch  and  the  utilization  of 
reserves  in  common,  but  also 
the  complete  fusion  of  the 
American,  British,  and  F'rench 
Armies."    We  read  further: 


"Henceforth  divisions  with- 
drawn from  one  battle  sector  may  be  sent  (no  matter  what 
their  nationality)  to  any  other  sector  along  the  whole  lino 
from  the  sea  to  Switzerland. 

"Hitherto,  there  have  been  certain  parts  of  the  front  set 
aside  as  British,  French,  or  American.  Unity  of  command 
changes  all  that. 

■'In    the   battle   sectors    there   will   be   fighting   divisions   of 
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AN  UNUSUAL  COMPLIMENT  FROM  THE  ANTIPODES— r//r  (/rralrsi  I'uhlir  Library  of  Australia,  located  at  Melbourne, 
Vivloria,  has  just  purchased  a  complete  file  o/ The  Litkrary  Digest — l,Jt6tl  numbers  in  all — covering  the  history  of  the  world  for 
the  past  tirentij-eif/hl  i/eiirs.  The  Librarij  authorities  hare  acted  wiseli/  in  securing  for  their  great  state  this  iuraluable  record  of  erents, 
and  we  in  turn  appreciate  this  nciv  and  ojjlcial  tribute,  from  the  other  siile  of  the  (jlobe,  to  the  historical  worth  and  accuracy  of  the 
contents  of  The   I^itkrary  Dicikst. 


AiMcriciiiis,  French,  or  English.  In  quid  hx-ahtics  there  will 
l)e  units  of  tlie  three  Allied  armies  training  lor  the  hig  struggle, 
or  reeovering  from  the  effeets  of  ha\  iug  been  engageil  in  it;  i)nt. 
all  (list inet ions  will  have  vanished.  The  Allies  now  iorni  one 
Army  in  Franee,  fighting  for  one  purpose  under  one  ehief." 

When  the  final  conflict  of  this  stu- 
pendous battle  is  reached,  it  has  been 
said,  the  decision  will  go  to  the  side 
that  lias  beeii  able  to  keep  intact  the 
largest  number  of  reserves.  The 
Allies,  according  to  a  New  York 
Times  correspondent  with  the  French 
armies,  "'now  liaxc  a  number  of  fresh 
divisions  greatly  superior  to  the 
(rermans."  In  a  cable  dated  May  1 
he  says: 

"Acconling  to  a  conservative  esti- 
mate the  (lermans  have  lost  approxi- 
mately :{r)(),0(M)  men  in  this  battle  to 
date.  Hy  a  study  of  averages  t  hrougli- 
ftut  the  war  2,200  is  shown  to  l)e  tiic 
loss  which  a  (Jerman  division  ii.ust 
suffer  before  it  is  withdrawn  from 
the  firing-line.  The  Allies  have  al- 
ready identified  ISO  fJerman  divisions 
that  entered  the  battle  and  haxc  been 
removed  for  reorganization  and  en- 
gaged or  reengaged,  which  permits 
an  estimate  of  the  enemy's  losses.  Of 
the  total  (Jerman  forces  on  the  West- 
ern front  oidy  si.xty-si.\  divisions 
have  not  been  thrown  in  at  least  once, 
of  which  it  is  known  that  at  least  ten 
— Landslurm  and  tiie  like — are  in- 
capable of  taking  j)art  in  a  battle  of 
this  character. 

"Allowing  for  refitt(>d  units,  whose 
value  is  naturally  greatly  inferior  both 
in  morale  and  training  to  their  prede- 
cessors, the  enemy  thus  may  be  said 
to  possess  sufficient  force  for  one  more 
\  iolent  drive.  When  that  fails,  as  the 
Allies  are  justified  in  beli«'ving  it  will, 
after  having  repelled  the  original 
onslaught,  their  turn  will  come." 

The  same  corresj)ondent  reports  a 
universal  spirit  of  oi)tiniism  among 
the  French  soldiers  at  the  front,  a 
spirit  reflected  in  the  "extraordinary 

i'ltiii"  with  which  they  meet  the  foe.  He  also  (juoles  the  opinion 
of  French  and  British  military  critics  that  the  Amiens  front 
is  the  real  center  of  the  (lerman  objective,  and  that  there 
the  chief  cITort  is  to  l»e  expected.  The  reasons,  h(>  says,  are 
simple: 

"  F'irst,  the  concentration  of  (lerman  divisions  is  such  that 
the  great  majority  of  tin-  enemy  forces  are  still  alined  along 
the  chord  of  the  semicircle  from  .\rras  to  Montdidicr.  Secondly, 
it  is  known  to  the  French  that  the  attack  in  Flanders  was 
originally  intended  as  a  disersion  only.  The  |)roof  is  that  the 
(iermans  l>egan  the  battle  with  the  troo|)s  holding  the  sector, 
instead  of,  as  in  a  premeditated  ofTeiisive  on  a  big  scale,  l)ring- 
iug  up  s|)ecial  shock  divisions.  ...  It  was  only  when  the  dilli- 
ciilties  of  the  Allied  situation  ix-came  ob\  ions  that  the  enemy 
a|>preciati'(l  his  op|)(>rtunity  and  (lung  in  some  of  his  best  <li\  i- 
sions  to  ex|)loit  it. 

"The  reports  of  the  latest  lighting  indicate  that  the  .\llies 
have  repaired  the  cfTeds  of  this  accidental  weakness,  and  have 
I'hecked  the  (lerman  advance  in  the  north.  Ileiice  the  natural 
•■tiiiclusion  that  the  enemy  is  now  likel\  to  resume  his  original 
scheme  of  a  drive  against  the  Amiens  communication  jjoints." 


(  >']>>  I  it;iil*'<t  hy  ih<-  (  ••iiiiiiittee  I'll  INlhlii'  liiluniKi i. 

ORANDF.\THER  AND  GRANDSON, 

Hoth   in  the  Navy.     Oaston  V.  Lowe,  twenty   years 

old.  and  .Adolpli  L.  Lowe,  soventy-scvcn.     The  tirand- 

falliw  served  in  Uic  Navy  during  (he  ('ivil  War  and 

reentered  ttie  service  last  year. 


The  number  of  troops  that  the  CJ  -rmans  can  use  eftectively  at 
one  time  in  either  of  their  big  salients,  the  Springfield  lie  publican 
reminds    us,    is    limited    by    considerations   of   congestion   ami 
communication.      Meanwhile,    Mr.    G.    H.    Perris    reports,    the 
swaying      armies      are      entrenching 
lightly,   the  result   being  "neither  a 
war  of  mo\enient  nor  a  war  of  posi- 
tions,    but     an     intermediate     stat*" 
which  has  many  of  tht-  iiiconvenienc«»s 
of  both." 

In  an  illuminating  editorial  on  the 
"pace"  of  this  battle  of  the  Western 
front,  written  at  the  end  of  its  sixth 
week,  the  New  York  Erening  Post 
says: 

"In  a  war  of  six  weeks  Prussia 
conquered  Austria  in  1S()().  In  five 
and  a  half  weeks  from  the  ileelara- 
tion  of  war  in  INTO  the  (lerman  armies 
won  Sedan.  In  forty-one  days  froip 
the  declaration  of  war  in  HM4  the 
(lernum  armies  began  their  retreat 
from  the  Marne.  These  cla.ssic  s<-he<i- 
ulcs  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  judging 
the  situation  to-day.  One  of  two 
things  is  evident:  either  the  plans 
of  the  German  General  Staff  have 
l)een  frustrated  and  Germany  has  lost 
the  decision  she  embarked  upon  with 
so  much  parade,  or  else  the  'battle' 
for  which  the  German  people  was 
calh'd  U})on  to  render  the  last  sacri- 
fices was  not  in  the  minds  of  th  > 
General  Stafli"  a  battle  at  all.  but  a 
camjjaign  of  months,  pos.sil)ly  length- 
ening out  to  the  dimensions  of  a  good- 
sized  war.  To-day  no  cautious  ob- 
server will  care  to  say  that  th«' 
German  effort  has  spent  itself;  but 
it  is  not  too  reckless  to  .say  that  the 
battle  is  approaching  what  th*'  French 
call  '  stabilization.'  That  is  to  say,  we 
may  now  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
phase  of  a  war  of  moNcment  has  not 
about  reached  its  end,  and  whether 
the  Cierman  offensive,  if  it  continues, 
must  not  assume  the  slow  process 
of  a  grinding  attrition." 

The  principal  success  scored  by  the 
German  troops  during  the  last  week  of  .\pril  was  the  capture  of 
Mont  Kemmel.  a  key-j)osition  of  the  Allied  defense  in  Flaiulers. 
This  exploit  was  witnessed  by  the  Kaiser  from  a  neighl)orinK 
height.  A  regiment  of  French  infantry,  surrounded  on  this  hill 
on  .\pril  2.").  fought  to  the  death  rather  than  surrender,  ("om- 
meuting  on  this,  one  of  the  most  heroic  defenses  of  the  war,  tin- 
Newark  Xeu-s  remarks:  "Like  D»>a(l  Man's  Hill,  at  Verdun. 
Mont  Kemmel  is  a  monumtMit  to  the  s))irit  of  resistaix-t'  that 
will  bring  the  ultimate  \  ictory."  .V  Loudon  dis|)atch  to  the 
New  York  (llobe  says  that  whih'  Kemnu>l  hill  is  an  important 
position,  its  loss  is  not  a  disaster: 

"  Its  fall  has  not  meant  the  rending  of  the  Franco-British  line; 
neither  has  it  meant  any  stanching  of  the  flow  of  German 
blood  in  the  stubborn  effort  to  throw  the  .Vllies  out  of  their 
trenches  and  strongholds.  I  heard  from  an  officer  who  fought 
on  Kiinmcl  and  after  the  hill  was  h)st.  that  'Fritz  shed  enough 
blood  west  of  it  to  float  the  American  transport  Leri<ithiiu." 

In  an  effort  to  extend  their  victory  to  the  hills  west  of  Mont 
Kemmel  the  Germans  hurled  eleven  divisions  into  the  attack, 
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and  suffered,  on  AprO  29,  ow  of  the  bloo.licsl  n>puls»>s  of  tlic 
war.  "There  is  reason  to  l)elicvc  ihat  CJcniian  losses  ou  an 
equal  front  have  never  Ix'en  so  lieuvy,"  says  one  observer. 
("haracterizinK  this  defeat  of  a  German  atta<*k  as  a  "stabilizin}': 
l>attle,"  the  New  York  Evcuitig  I'ost  reminds  us  that  there  luive 
IxH^n  iu»  less  than  five  of  these  short,  sharp  German  rei)ulses 
in  the  battle  of  the  Western  front,  and  it  sufjgests  that  they  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  <leeisive  factors: 

••'i'he  first  eame  on  March  2(),  when  the  Germans  suffered 
what  Paris  described  as  a  'com|)h'te  check'  between  Noyon  and 
i^issiirny.  where  th.Mnemy  was  •cruelly  i)unish(>d."  and  thereupon 
lurned  iiis  altenticm  els(>where.  We  have  only  to  think  of  what 
a  break  in  the  line  between  N'oyon  and  Lassi^ny  would  have 
fneant— Ihi-  separation  of  the  British  and  French  armies  and  the 
wav  open  down  the  valley  of  the  Oise  to  Paris.  The  second 
(;erman  defeat  came  on  March  2S.  before  Arras,  af^ain  a  one-day 
battle.  Of  th(>  importan<-e  of  this  che<-k  there  has  been  fair 
rfH'opnition,  but  not  so  nuich  as  its  ultimate  sifi:nificanc(>  war- 
ranted. The  third  G(>rman  defeat  came  on  Ai^ril  IS,  with  an 
altem|)ta«ainst  tiu-  line  of  Givenchy-St.  Venant.  aloiiK  th(>  south- 
em  face  «)f  the  salient  the  (Jermans  had  scoojied  out  from  Aruu>n- 
liM'S.  Once  more  the  decision  was  swift.  The  fourth  attemi)t 
rame  on  April  24,  in  front  of  Ami(>ns,  b(>tween  Villers-Bretonneu.v 
and  Hanjrard.  There  th<>  German  troops  made  some  progress 
)>f'fore  they  were  stopt  and  thrown  back;  but  again  it  was  a 
matter  of  not  much  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  fifth 
attempt  wa.s  that  of  Ai)ril  29,  for  the  capture  of  Yi)res  and  the 
•  uttinK  of  the  line  to  roperiughe.  The  decision  there  was  es- 
tablished in  half  a  day. 

••One  conclusion  is  unescapable.  Without  subscribing  to 
I  he  rather  fantastic  idea  that  th(>  battle  has  been  going  as  the 
.\llies  have  willt>d  it.  that  Koch  is  nianipulating  a  'lure'  for  the 
(lermans,  it  would  nevertheless  seem  to  be  true  that  a  certain 
amount  of  free-will  is  being  exercised  by  the  Alli(>s.  'Where  it 
is  absolutely  esseiilial  that  th(>  Allied  line  shall  hold,  it  has,  as  a 
ride,  held.  Il  held  before  Xoyon-Lassigny,  it  held  before  Arras, 
il  has  been  holding  before  Amiens,  it  h(>ld  on  April  '29  before 
\  pros,  the  retention  of  which  has  evidently  been  decided  to  be 
worth  a  heavy  price." 

Hut  while  the  Germans  are  paying  a  terrific  ])rice  in  luiman 
lives  for  the  territory  they  have  gained,  our  lengthening  liiH;  of 
defense  is  also  using  up  our  reserAes,  says  thc^  same  paper: 

"When  the  battle  began  on  March  21  the  non-Krench  portion 


around  Uailieul  the  front  is  British  for  70  miles.  From  Bailleul 
to  Ypres  and  beyoiul,  F'-ench  and  British  and  Belgians  are 
intermixed.  Th(>  French  altogether  may  b(>  said  now  to  be 
occui)ying  7.")  mil(>s  of  n(>w  front,  which  nu-ans  employment  for 
at  leust  a  <;uarter  of  a  million  men.     jMake  allowance's  for  the 


KOOLINCi  HIM  STU-L  ? 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 


of  the  front  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Oise  was  about  bi')  mil(>s. 
The  winding  of  the  present  line  has  leng(hen«'(l  it  to  KiO  miles. 
Of  this  the  French  have  now  taken  over  .">()  miles  all  to  them- 
.selves,  from  the  Oise  to  Villers-Bretouneu.x.     Fr'Mii  that  i)oiat  to 


DAILY  BEPOBT:    "  HINUENBUKG   is  HURLIN(i   FRKSH   DIVISIONS." 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  Npws. 

Americans  before  Amien.s,  and  it  is  still  eviflent  that  heavy  in- 
roads have  been  made  upon  Foch's  general  reserve.  It  is  now  a 
question  of  how  much  of  this  army  that  was  intended  for  man- 
euver must  be  employed  to  hold  the  line." 

An  investigation  of  the  vital  question  of  reserves  leads  M  r.  Paul 
Scott  Mowrer,  a  c()iTes])()n(ient  with  the  French  armies,  to  the 
belief  that  the  Kaiser  can  not  keep  up  the  present  drive  for 
another  six  weeks  without  disaster.  Admitting  that  "no  of- 
ficial information  on  the  subject  is  availabh',"  he  sends  to  the 
Chicago  Dailij  News  these  figures,  which  he  believes  to  be  "near 
the  truth": 

"In  all,  the  G(>rmans  have  between  240  and  2r)()  <|i\isions,  of 
w  liich  about  '20.')  are  now  on  the  Western  front.  Of  these  140 
iiave  been  engaged  in  the  present  battle  to  dale,  but  as  some 
inve  been  engaged  twice  and  oUkts  ev(>n  three  times,  the  total 
j)resence  of  di\isions  on  the  battle  front  reaches  something  Iikf 
bS(i.  From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  enem\  still  has 
sixly-fiv(>  fresh  divisions  in  France,  but  about  ten  of  these  are 
generally  considered  so  poor  as  to  be  unfit  for  offensive  action. 
The  total  number  of  fresh  divisions  available  for  a  new  offensive 
is  therefore  about  fifty. 

"What  have  be(m  the  German  losses  in  the  present  battle? 
It  is  imi)ossd)h!  to  know  exactly,  but  I  can  make  whait  1  believt; 
to  be  a  good  guess.  Experts  consider  that  a  division  on  the 
a\'erage  is  withdrawn  from  battle  wh(>n  it  los(>s  '2,'2(KJ  men.  Some 
divisions  lose  more  and  some  less,  but  the  <>xj)erience  of  the  last 
tl'.ree  years  shows  this  to  be  a  fair  average.  Taking  the  estimate 
that  there  have  been  ISti  passages  of  divisions  and  multijilying 
])\  2, '200,  we  find  that  the  total  German  losses  have  been  more 
tlian  ;i.")(),()0f).  This  figun;  is  probably  very  nearly  accurate  in 
I  he  oi)inion  of  .some  of  my  French  military  friends  to  whom  1 
have  subje(!ted  the  calculation. 

'•  Let  us  now  examine  the  probable  state  of  the  German  re- 
serves. These  reserves  are  not  formed  into  new  divisions,  but 
are  kej)!  in  dejjots  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  divisions  already  (>xist- 
ing.  Without  them  the  Army  would  quickly  dwindle  away. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  offensiv(>  all  men  over  eighteen  had  })een 
mobilized  and  the  class  of  19^20,  that  is  to  say,  boys  of  seventeen, 
had  been  called  for  training.  There  are  about  4.")0,000  of  these 
bo\  s,  but  they  can  not  i)ossil)ly  be  in  service  before  next  Of^tober. 

••What  reserves,  then,  did  the  enemy  actually  possess  that  were 
ready  to  fight?  As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  there  were 
about  •2(X),000  in  the  advanced  depots  and  400,000  in  the  iu- 
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tenor  depots.  A  total  of  (550,000.  Subtract  tli;-  los.s  in  the  pns- 
ent  battle  and  the  remainder  i.s  ;iOO,000. 

"But  to  find  the  pre.sent  .strength  of  the  German  reserves,  to 
this  must  be  added  the  men  who  wholly  recover  from  their 
wounds.  Many  doctors  with  whom  I  have  talked  estimate 
that  l.')(),(KK)  men  out  of  the  total  (ierman  lo.-^s  of  350,000  will 
again  be  fit  as  re.serves,  making  4o0,0{X). 

"(lermany  is  certainly  able  to  make  one  more  big  effort. 
She  has  about  fifty  fresh  divisions  and  plenty  of  reserves;  but  if 


'•  If  YOU  WBKKN  T  I'HEJrUlCKl),  YOU  COULD  SKK  WE  H.WK  HIM  .SUBDUED. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 

she  loses  another  ;ir)(),00()  with  the  same  rapidity  as  in  the  last 
offensive,  th(!  question  of  effectives  will  begin  to  be  serious. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  battle  (iontinues  on  the  same 
scale  for  another  six  weeks,  b_\-  Jidy  1,  Field-Marshal  von  Hin- 
denburg  will  have  difficulty  in  finding  men  to  till  the  gaps." 

Turning  to  the  case  of  the  Allies,  he  notes  that  "since  Ameriea'.s 
entrance  into  the  war  their  reser\X'  has  been  made  practically 
inexhaustible."     Moreover: 

"There  is  another  little  calculation  which  an>  one  may  mak(> 
without  trouble.  It  was  announced  before  the  battl(>  that  the 
number  of  French  and  British  di\isions  on  this  front  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  nund)er  of  (iermans.  In  the  present  battle  the  Allies 
have  iK'cn  outnumbered  often  two  to  one.  It  seems,  therefore, 
extremely  prol)able  that  the  Allies  at  the  ])resent  moment  have 
many  more  fresh  divisions  than  the  (jernums  have." 

"Our  ample  reserves  are  still  intact,"  said  (ieneral  Foch  on 
April  10.  About  the  same  tim(>  Italy  sent  200.000  of  her  iiicked 
troops  to  the  French  front,  according  to  an  Internatioiuil  News 
dispatch,  to  join  the  .Mlied  army  of  maneuM'r.  This  army, 
says  the  same  disi)atcli,  will  number  "at  least  S()0,0(K)  men."  .V 
London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  quotes  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  British  Minister  of  Munitions,  as  saying  that  mon> 
than  1,0(M),()(X)  soldiers  in  addition  to  those  who  would  other- 
wise be  in  the  field  against  (ii'rniany-  have  been  gained  by  the 
Allies  in  consequence  of  the  (Ierman  offensive.  In  his  first 
statement  to  newspaper  men  after  he  took  over  the  post  of 
Maj.-Gen.  F.  B.  Maurice  at  the  British  War  Oflice,  Gen. 
Delm^'-Uaddiffe  .said: 

"The  G(Tmans  are  going  on  with  this  hatumering  process, 
and  we  have  got  to  make  up  our  minds  that  it  is  not  this  w«'ek, 
or  next  week,  or  next  month  that  this  light  is  <'oming  to  a  decision. 
We  are  going  to  figlit  the  whole  summer,  and  in  the  end  it  is  a 
question  of  who  holds  the  last  reserves. 

"I  want  to  emphasi/.e  the  fact  that  this  is  a  long-drawn-out 
test  of  endurance — enduranc(>  of  nations.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
imf)erative  for  this  c«)untrv  and  all  countries  which  are  engaged 
to  get  hold  of  every  man  they  j)o.ssibly  can  to  support  the  battle- 
front.    What  is  goiug  to  tell  iu  the  eud  is  lueu." 


BIG   MEN   FOR   WAR- WORK 

CRITICISM  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  has  been  rife  m 
some  quarters  for  not  reorganizing  his  Cabinet  to  include 
the  abl(>st  minds  of  the  country,  especially  the  soH-alled 
"captains  of  industry."  He  has  answered  it  by  calling  to 
\N'ashingt()n  men  like  Schwab  and  Ryan  and  Stettinius.  who.  as 
the  New  York  W'orlrl  remarks,  "actually  are  captains  of  industry 
— (if  American  industry  dedicated  to  the  task  of  destroying 
I'russianism  and  j)erpetuating  democracy."  Indeed,  asks  the 
New  York  Coitunercial,  "can  those  who  advocated  a  new  War- 
Cabinet  of  distinguished  men  sugg  st  abler  ones"  than  the 
Pn>sident  has  (-ailed  to  serve  the  country?  With  such  men  as 
these,  I'resident  Wilson  is  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  great,  effec- 
tive, centralized  war-production  organization,  various  editors 
agree;  and,  they  add,  the  final  passage  of  the  Overman  Bill, 
at  last  ac(u^pted  by  the  Senate  with  a  mere  handful  of  negative 
votes,  will  give  the  President  a  (ihance  to  rearrange  war-work 
and  giye  the  right  work  to  the  right  men,  and  will  allow  him 
to  get  rid  of  "red  tape"  as  the  need  develops.  President  Wilson 
did  not  want  a  war-board  or  a  reconstruction  of  his  Cabinet, 
but,  observes  the  New  York  Clobe,  "the  force  of  circumstances  is 
coercing  him;  the  war-board  is  being  filled  up  and  the  regular 
Cabinet  is  being  pushed  into  the  background."  Mr.  .ludson  C. 
Welliver  asserts  in  a  W^ashington  dispatch  to  the  same  New 
York  daily  that  the  Administration  has  definitely  adopted  the 
])olicy  of  "getting  big  men  into  big  jobs  and  then  backing  them 
clear  to  the  limit,  even  when  they  have  the  courage  to  make 
mistakes."  The  Kansas  (^ity  Star,  speaking  for  those  "loyal 
Americans  who  ha\'e  })een  distrest  o\'er  the  slowness  with  which 
things  were  going  through  a  good  i)art  of  the  first  year  of  the 
war,"  declares  that  thej'  can  have  only  heartj'  commendation 
for  such  (conspicuously  good  appointments  as  those  recently 
made.  The  Chicago  Tribut>c,  another  outspoken  critic  of  the 
Administration,  heartily  applauds  the  Government's  purpose  in 
these  appointments;  it  finds  a  nation-wide  feeling  of  relief 
increasing,  "as,  after  delay,  rejection  of  counsel,  after  confusion 
and  failure,  the  proper  methods  and  the  proper  men  l>y  the 
j)ersistence  of  necessity  are  forced  to  the  front."  Similarly 
the  Indianapolis  Stw  testifies  to  a  growing  |)opular  confideuco 
in  tlm  management  of  affairs  as  people  see  "men  of  force"  prtwt 
one  after  another  into  siTvice  in  high  places.  Many  other 
dailies  and  weeklies  join  in  congratulating  the  Goxcrnment  and 
the  country  on  th(>  recent  appointments  and  in  noting  their 
effect  in  an  increased  feeling  of  conlideiice  throughout  the  land. 
A  noteworthy  effect  of  the  "liig  men  for  big  jobs"  policy 
is  seen  b\  the  New  ^'ork  Krcuintj  I'osl  in  "the  appeasing  of  the 
critics  who  were  rampant  three  montiis  ago."     As  we  read: 

"The  .Vdministration  has  been  doing  its  own  reorganizing. 
lncomi)etents  have  b(>en  shunted.  Men  of  special  knowledgi> 
and  driving  forc(>  iia\ c  been  brought  in.  New  jiositions.  or  new 
functions  for  old  positions.  hav(>  been  established.  The  whole 
governmental  machine  is  movmg  with  greater  power  and  less 
friction.  President  Wilson  has  appeared  to  be  averse  to  changes. 
but    he  has  (piietix    made  them." 

.\  year  ago  as  s(>veral  reminiscent  newspai)er  writers  ol>- 
.serve.  the  placing  of  great  ■"captains  of  industry"  in  cimrge  of 
our  war-work  would  hav(>  aroused  protests  from  Congress  and 
the  public  and  declarations  that  the  war  was  being  j)ut  into 
(he  hands  of  th(>  munition-makers.  The  Springfield  RvpubUcau 
notes  the  change  in  lh(>  national  atmosph(>r(>  in  this  res|MH't. 
As  it  recalls:  "  For  many  months  after  the  Gov(>rnment  d(>elariHl 
a  stat»>  of  bellig(>n>nc.\ .  the  attack  on  th(>  'capitalists'  war' 
eonfinih'd."  Yet.  as  VVk  lirpuhliciin  reujinds  us,  ""the  call  to 
Washington  of  men  i)rominenlly  identified  with  finance  and 
industry  had  begun  with  th(>  outbreak  of  th(>  war.  altho  they 
were  not  plac(>d  in  positions  of  real  responsibility"  The 
ad\isory  board  of  the  Council  of  Natioual  Defense  was  filled 
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with  .siK'li  tncn.  al>lf  and  cxixTicnc'cd,  but,  with  a  very  few 
r.\«'c'pti<)ns,  their  duties  were  ahvay.*;  "advisory."  "As  time 
pass<'d.  (hat  method  of  eovertly  utilizing!:  the  captains  of  in- 
du.>Jtry  and  Hnaneiers  in  the  role  of  advisers  became  more  and 
nu»re  difficult."  While  the  " dollar-a-year  m(>n"  undoubtedly 
did  nood  work,  th«'  delay  and  friction  in  our  ^-owing  war- 
machine  became  glarin^rly  cAident.  Politicians,  who  maj'  or  may 
not  have  been  sincere,  began  to  insist  loudly  "on  the  emplo^- 
pient  of  citizens  of  real  capacity  in  stations  of  imjMjrtance  and 
ri'sponsibility."  Yet,  whatever  the  motive,  thes(<.  "strident 
performaiK'cs  were  valuable,"  according  to  The  RvpnlAicatt,  in 
making  it  clear  "that  popular  prejudice  against  abh^  citizens 
intimately  iflentified  with  Wall  Street,  the  great  corporations, 
and  the  leading  banks,  m-ed  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  fatal 
liandic«|)  by  the  Executive  in  filling  high  administrative^  ])osts 
in  the  CJovernment — at  least,  not  in  connection  with  the  jn-esent 
war." 

'I'he  opinion  of  such  critics  as  the  Massachusetts  editor  nuiy 
lia\e  had  in  mind  is  seen  in  Senator  Wadsworth's  declaration 
I  hat  "every  change  which  has  been  made  in  Mr.  Baker's  Dei)art- 
inent  wa.s  made  in  accordance  with  the  very  explicit  n-commen- 
dations  of  the  Military  Committee,  predicated  on  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  situation,  alt  ho  neither  Mr.  Baker  nor  tin; 
•  'resident  will  admit  it."  Senator  (''haml)erlain  declar(\s  that 
the  Overman  Bill  in  its  final  form  was  practically  his  own 
l)ire«'tor  of  Munitions  Bill.  He  as.serts  that  "nearly  every  in- 
itH.'ient  in  the  War  Department  upon  whom  the  Military  Affairs 
('ommi(t«H'  pla(!ed  its  hands  ha.s  either  been  kicked  out  or  picked 
np,"  and  ••prominent  civilians  have  been  placed  in  control,  or 
in  more  etiicient  <'ontrol." 

The  list  of  "captains  of  industry"  called  into  government 
service  is  perhaps  long«T  than  .some  of  our  readers  are  avvar(>. 
The  New  York  Trihnnc  presents  a  few  leading  nauies  as  among 
•'the  signs  and  auguries  of  a  better  day": 

".lohn  1).  Kyan,  head  of  gr(>at  copjx'r  industries,  railroad 
I'liilder.  and  organizer— now  at  the  head  of  aircraft  production. 

■•Charles  M.  Schwal),  first  president  of  the  Cnited  States  Steel 
Corporation,  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company— now 
at  the  head  of  shii)-building. 

•"Kdward  \{.  Stettinius,  formerly  of  .).  I'.  Morgan  it  Co.,  co- 
ordinator of  Anglo-French   buying  in  neutral  American  markets 

now  .V.ssistant  Secn>fary  of  War.  in  charge  of   all  army  buying. 

"Samuel  McHol>erls,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  National 
City  Bank— now  Colonel  McHoberts  in  the  War  Department. 

"Ciuy  K.  Tripp,  president  of  the  Westinghouse  Klectric— now 
Colonel  Ciuy  K.  Tripp,  chief  of  the  production  division  of  the 
Ordnance  Dei)artment. 


".J.  L.  Heplogle,  president  of  tlu;  ('ambria  Steel  Company — 
now  in  charge  of  all  government  steel  orders." 

OiK!  of  the  most  important  names  which  .should  \)v  add(>d  to 
this  list  is  that  of  Bt^rnard  M.  Barutjh,  once  thought  of  chiefly  as 
"a  Wall-Street  speculator,"  who  now  heads  the  War- Industries 
Board.  His,  as  the  New  Orleans  llcni  remarks,  is  "the  job  which 
coordinates  all  ijidustries  engaged  in  war-work,  which  apportions 
materials  among  several  dei)artments  wanting  the  same  things, 
a|)portions  contracts  among  factories,  secun^s  concessions  in 
])rices,  spe<;ds  up  the  delinquents,  and  keeps  the  stream  of  siip- 
])lies  of  all  kinds,  from  tin  cups  to  heavy  artillery,  coming 
steadily." 

The  appointuKmt  from  the  ranks  of  "big  business"  which  has 
aroused  the  most  universal  enthusiasm  is  that  of  Charles  M. 
Schwab  as  Director-General  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
to  have  sole  charg(>  of  ship-construction  under  th(>  Shipping 
Board.  The  country,  writ(s  Mr.  Welliver  in  the  New  \oYk 
(llohr.  looks  upon  Schwab  "as  a  gr(>at  genius  of  industrial  or- 
ganization"; it  knows  how  h(>  cam(^  up  from  th(>  })()tt,om  by  sheer 
ability  and  how  he  dt^veloped  tht>  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  into 
a  plant  greater  than  that  of  the  Krupps  at  Essen.  The  simph^ 
fact,  we  are  told,  is  that  Mr.  Schwab  possesses  the  confidence  of 
the  community;  "then;  has  not  been  heard  any  criticism  of  the 
appointment."  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  practically 
unanimous  and  enthusiasticv approval  of  his  appointment  by  the 
press  of  th(!  country.  Con.servative  newspapers  now  declare 
confidently  that  the  ships  will  ))e  built.  Mr.  S(;hwab,  it  is  pointed 
out,  knows  ste(-l,  knows  shii)s,  knows  how  to  handle  lalior,  and 
has  a  j)restige  which  carries  w(-ight  with  every  business  man  in 
this  country  or  ;:broad.  Even  the  Socialist  Now  York  CnU  joins 
its  "capitalist  contemporaries  in  approvin  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Schwab  to  this  position."  It  l)elieves  he  will  be  a  real 
dictator,  that  he  will  "imt  the  screws  on  his  profiteering  breth- 
ren," that  he  will  have  little  trouble  with  the  workers,  whose 
aspirations  h(>  understands,  and  that"th(>  outi)ut  of  ships  from 
now  on  will  continually  increase  when  Schwal)  takes  hold." 
Mr.  Schwab  e.xpe<'ts  to  spend  mu  h  of  Jiis  time  at  the  yards  and 
has  moved  his  headquarters  from  Washington  to  Philadelphia, 
to  be  nearer  the  ship-building  centers.  A  sketch  of  the  career  (if 
this  captain  of  the  steel  industry  appears  in  our  dcpartmeut  of 
Personal  Glimpses. 

Whil<>  Charl<>s  M.  Schwab  "knows  all  alwut  building  ships," 
.John  I).  Hyan,  the  New  York  Suu  acknowledges,  probably 
does  not  know  all  about  building  airplant-s,  but  The  Sun  as  w<ll 
as  a  host  of  its  coutcmporarics  is  confident  that   the  copiwr 
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king  lias  the  business  and  executive  ability  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  and  make  performance  equal  expectation  in  the  con- 
struction of  aircraft.  It  is  noted  by  the  press  that  there  has  been 
a  complete  reorganization  of  the  personnel  entrusted  with  the 
carrying  out  of  our  air  program.  Mr.  Ryan  becomes  Director 
of  Aircraft  Produ(!tion  and  Chairman  of  the  Aircraft  Board, 
Mr.  Coffin  having  resigned  from  the  latter  position.  Major- 
General  Squier,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  will  hereafter  "devote  his 
atVeiition  to  the  administration  of  signals."  Brig. -Gen.  W.  L. 
Kenly  will  control  the  training  of  aviators  and  the  militarj' 
use  of  aircraft.  As  passed  in  tlie  Senate,  the  Overman  Bill 
contained  a  clause  enabling  the  President  to  give  the  Air- 
craft Director  an  independent  position  subordinate*  only  to  the 
President.  The  delays  in  our  aircraft  program  and  the  recent 
charges  that  huge  sums  of  money  have  been  badly  spent  seem 
to  several  editors  proof  that  such  reorganization  was  an  im- 
perative necessity.  The  things  which  won  Mr.  Ryan  his 
reputation  as  an  organizer  on  a  large  scale  are  recounted  in  an 
article  in  our  department  of  Pergonal  Glimpses.  Perhaps, 
observes  the  Philadeli)hia  Inquirer,  Mr.  Ryan's  "greatest  asset 
just  now  is  that  he  is  as  unhampered  as  Mr.  Schwab,  and  that 
the  field  is  clear  for  him.  We  can  all  sleep  easier  now  that 
two  men  are  ou  jobs  who  are  100  per  cent,  efficient." 


TO   KILL   OR  USK    OUR   GERMAN   PRESS? 

GK  KM  AN-LANGU  A(  J  K  N  KWSPA I>K RS  have  been  dying 
fast  since  we  entered  the  war,  the  records  show,  and 
those  that  survive  will  suffer  summary  execution  if  the 
urging  of  some  "hundred-per-cent"  American  editors  is  hi>eded. 
But  there  are  also  observers  who  think  that  loyal  German- 
American  papers  should  not  he  (iondemned  merely  on  the 
score  of  language,  especially  as  tiiey  are  mediums  of  genuine 
Americanism  to  the  large  section  of  our  population  that  can  not 
rfead  English.  Among  these  mention  is  made  of  the  Socialist 
Neiv-Yorker  Volkszeitung  and  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Well  Font, 
which  is  run  by  German-Americans  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
Ciennan  readers  in  American  thought  and  principles.  The 
movement  toward  the  suppression  of  German«-languag;(j  journals 
first  declared  itself  sharply  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country, 
notably  in  New  Jersey,  where  .several  towns  have  forbidden  the 
sale  or  circulation  of  German  papers.  Mayor  Smith  of  Phila- 
delphia has  issuefi  an  order  that  no  municipal  advertising  shall 
bo  awarded  to  the  German-language  organs,  we  are  told,  and 
Governor  Whitman  of  New  York,  in  a  memorandum  accom- 
panying his  approval  of  the  Walters  Bill  amending  the  election 
law,  regretted  that  a  provision  was  not  included  prohibiting 
the  publication  of  election-notices  in  German-language  papers. 
In  the  New  York  American,  whose  owner,  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst, 
has  suspended  his  Deiilsrhcs  Journal,  one  view  of  the  problem  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Itichunl  M.  Hurd,  chairman  of  tli(>  hoard  of 
trustees  of  the  American  Defense  Society,  as  follows: 

"There  are  aboul  three  hundred  (Jertnati  newspapers  in  the 
United  Slates.  A  niajorilv  of  I  hem  are  active  centers  of  thti 
Oernuin  pro|)!igan<la.  It  is  folly  and  weakness  not  to  imme- 
diately su|)press  these  enemy  pul)lieations.  This  has  heen  wis(>ly 
done  in  Kngland  and  Krance.  It  slioidd  l)e  done  here.  From 
now  on  it  is  elear  tiiat  .\ineri<'a  shoidd  be  for  Americans.  P»>o|)le 
from  Germany  and  other  nations  wiio  coin<>  to  this  country  and 
do  not  become  Americans  who  do  not  read  Knglish  and  Amer- 
ican news|)ai)ers — luul  better  return  to  tlieir  home.  Tiiey  nrv 
not  wanted  here.  Only  loyal,  niiadiiiterated  Americans  are 
desired  in  this  country." 

The  New  York  Sun  .says  it  requires  no  Solomon  to  note  that 
there  never  was  a  better  time  than  right  now  for  the  (lerman 
newspapers  to  ado|)t  a  tone  of  distinctly  modest  reticenc*'  in  their 
utterances,  but  other  journals,  like  the  Washington  Herald,  the 
Rochester  Posl-Exprcss,  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  would 
suppress  German  newspapers,  for,  asks  The  Inquirer — 


"Does  an\-  one  sui)i)ose  that  Germany  would  permit  a  news- 
paper in  the  English  language  to  be  published  anywhere  within 
its  borders?  Will  somel)ody  i)Iease  tell  us,  therefore,  why  a  news- 
I)aper  should  be  permitted  to  be  printed  in  the  German  language 
anywhere  within  th<'  borders  of  the  United  States? 

"If  it  is  an  affront  to  teach  German  in  the  public  s<;hools- 
and  it  certainly  is — is  it  not  just  as  much  of  an  affront  to  allow 
Gernum-language  newspapers  to  be  circulated?" 

The  New  York  Tribune  holds  that  "no  foreign-language  news- 
papers should  exist  in  this  country  which  tend  to  sustain  the 
alien  consciou.sness  of  racial  groups,"  and  as  it  is  a  deUcute  prol)- 
lem  to  determine  fairly  the  nature  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
such  papers,  it  suggests  that  the  task  might  be  entrusted  to 
eminent  volunteers  whose  sanction  should  be  required  for  the 
publi(^ation  of  any  foreign-language  newspaper,  l^eriodicals 
might  be  treated  differently.  The  Tribune  goes  on  to  say,  for 
they  do  not  touch  people  as  newspapers  do,  and  besides  they  arc 
more  easily  watched.  It  would  remind  loyal  citizens  of  German 
nativity — 

"  First,  that  the  German  tongue  in  this  country  has  been  hope- 
lessly poisoned  with  propaganda  of  a  most  subtle  and  insidious 
character;  and.  secondly,  that  to  nuike  a  point  of  protecting  an 
enemy  tongue  is  in  much  wor.se  taste  than  to  make  a  point  of 
abating  it. 

"  We  think  all  enem>-langiuige  newspapers  should  ha\e  tbr 
decency  either  to  shut  up  or  to  cast  away  their  German  fonts 
and  replace  them  with  clear  American  type." 

In  defense  of  the  enemy-language  pre.ss,  Mr.  Bernard  11. 
Ridder,  of  the  New-Yorker  Staah-Zcitung,  issues  a  statement 
which  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  ll'or/c/  as  follows: 

"There  are  thousands  of  men  in  the  National  Army,  about  to 
risk  their  li\es  in  defense  of  our  cause,  who  do  not  understand 
enough  F^nglish  to  answer  orders.  Recently  Capt.  Grayson. 
U.  S.  A.,  wrote  to  me  asking  for  copies  of  the  President's  pnn- 
lamation  in  German,  in  order  that  the  men  of  his  battery 
might  hv  able  to  read  it. 

"If  the  foreign-language  press  were  to  be  discontinued  to- 
morrow the  Government  would  pi*obably  be  obUged  to  restore  ii. 
unless  willing  to  lea\e  millions  of  loyal  Americans  in  utt^T 
ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  about  theni.  If  deemed  wise  or 
expedient  to  supjm'ss  them,  tliere  is  ample  power  in  the  I^esident, 
Congress,  the  Post-ot!ice  Department,  and  the  Bureau  of  In- 
fonnation  of  the  Department  of  .Justice  to  do  so. 

"Matter  in  regard  to  war-aims.  Liberty  Bonds,  and  the  work 
of  Americanization,  from  many  sources,  is  issued  through  foreign- 
language  papers  with  government  license,  and  that  is  a  nece.>>- 
sary  and  important  .service.  Papers  without  license,  like  the 
Deutschex  Journal,  can  not  survive. 

"The  Staalx-Zeitung  would  use  English  if  thereby  it  could  sene 
the  country.  If  th«'  Government  should  ask  us  to  abandon  the 
Gernuin  language  we 'would  <'het>rtully  comply  and  support  it  la 
this  war-measure  as  well  as  in  all  others." 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  World,  a  writer  suggests  that  if  the 
United  States  would  couiinaiideer  niui  control  enemy-language 
newspap(>rs  and  put  their  uianagement  in  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
tional Committ(M>  on  Patriotic  Education,  they  could  be  made  a 
|)owerful  influeJU'c  for  good  among  t  he  many  foreign-born  readers 
who  can  not  read  English.  A  pri\  ate  enterprise  conducted  along 
the.se  lines  is  the  Well  I'oxl,  a  Gernum-langiuige  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Lincoln,  N(>braska,  of  which  The  Slate  Journal  of  that 
city  tells  us  that  it  is  published  l\v  a  comjiany  of  patriotic  young 
Americans  of  Ciernum  origin,  W'hose  chief  purpose  is  to  make 
.\merieans  of  the  older  Germans  who  can  not  read  English.  The 
State  Journal   quotes  tht>  Spriiigtield  R(  puhliean's  renuirk  that- 

"The  attem])t  of  tli(>  jiresidiMit  of  a  stu'iely.  known  as  the 
.Vmerican  Patriotic  Legion,  to  pr(>vent  the  sale  of  Gernum-lan- 
guage  newspapers  in  the  New  \'ork  subway  is  hardly  to  be  com- 
mended. The  best  use  to  which  (ierman-language  pajwrs  <'an 
be  put  in  these  days  is  commnnieating  American  sentiments  to 
peoi)le  who  can  not  read  English.  There  is  no  rea.son  why  bar- 
riers should  b(>  placed  in  thi>  way  of  any  pap»>r  that  is  doing  this. 
.Mistaking  the  non-essentials  of  patriotism  for  the  essentials  may 
easily  lead  to  petty  persecution." 
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GERMANY'S   EYES   ON   H0L1L4ND 

-  HOLLAND'S  UNEASY  POSITION  Vu-twefu  the  devil 
1     and   th»>   Zuidor   Zee  exrites    the   sympathies  of   soni«' 

-  -■-  e<iitors  who  realize  what  she  has  had  to  undergo  to 
lintain  her  neutrality,  espt-eially.  as  tlu-  Hichnioiid  ./iiiiriKil. 
narks,  "with  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  the  (JerrnaTi  Kaiser 
ipo«ed  to  uw?  his  pitehfork  freely."  This  journal  and  others, 
wever,  think  that  Germany  may 
i;htly  have  ovenlon*'  the  pro«l- 
iK  business.  Cabh'  dispat<*hes 
brm  us  of  Germany's  demands 
voiced  by  Mr.  Gforpre  Bernhanl. 
■rman  publieist.  who  writes  in 
^  VnMiiiticlic  Z*'iliiiif/  that  "Ger- 
iny  demands  from  Holland — first, 

•  right  to  send  war-ma l^'rial  over 
Limhurg  Railway  to  .Vutwerp; 

■oikIIv,  the  right  to  send  food- 
iffs  for  trunsmi.ssion  from  Aiit- 
rp:  and  thirdly,  the  renewal  of 
•aties  relative  U}  the  im|)ort{ition 

sand  and  gravel."  Mr.  Bern- 
rd  contends  that  as  Holland 
■Ided  to  Anglo  -  Amerieau  jires- 
■e  in  regard  to  shipping,  she  must 
w  yield  to  Germany  "to  make 
ngs  balance."     If  Holland  wen; 

permit  the  transit  of  German 
l»ping  down  the  Scheldt,  w*-  read 

a    London  dispateh  to  the  New  York   W'orhJ,  it   would  mean 

<-oinplet<'  surrender  of  her  rights  as  a  sovereign  state  and  of 

•  neutral  status."  It  is  unthinkable  that  Holland  will  accept 
•h  humiliation  at  any  price,  we  read  further,  and  "it  is  impo.s- 
Ic  to  say  how  far  Germany  will  take  the  risk  of  pressing  her." 
\s  111.    lirooklv  II  Kni/Ir  and  other  dailies  point  out,  the  "sand 


terials  as  a  violation  of  her  neutral  status,  and  has  asked  Germany 
for  permission  to  supervise  the  employment  of  the  shipments 
after  they  have  crossed  the  Dutch  frontier.  This  (Jermany 
refu.ses.  and  Holland  Aery  properly  hesitates  to  continue  the  ex- 
j)ortations  upon  which  Germany  insists,  and  The  Eagle  adds: 

"Germany  is  plainly  pressing  Holland  on  this  is.sue.  not  to 
obtain  sand  and  gravel,  but  to  provide  an  excuse  for  war  upon 
a  small  and  weak  state.     The  Dutch  ports  are  coveted  by  the 


VAT   YOU   MEAN 


1  gravel"  question  turns  on  the  large  shipments  of  these 
terials  that  Germany  has  recei\ed  from  Holland.  The 
tish  Government  has  shown  proof  that  these  shipments  have 
'u  used  in  trench  constniction  on  the  Western  front  and  for 
er  militar\-  purposes.     Holland  regards  this  misuse  of  ma- 


HOLLAND— THE   "  NATl  KAL   PROPERTY  OK  THE   GER^ktAN   EMPIRE. 

So  German  Imperialists  believe,  because  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  are  in  Holland;  also  an  irksome 
wed!<e  of  Netherland  soil  in  the  south  divides  Belgium  from  Germany. 

militarv  masters  of  Germany.  The  Dutch  territory,  added  to 
that  of  Belgium,  which  the  German  annexationists  propo.se  to 
keep  in  addition  to  their  Russian  spoils,  would  set  the  German 
Empire  securely  opposite  to  the  routes  over  which  British  com- 
merce i)asses  to  its  great  harbors.  The  Rhine  would  be  wholly 
a  German  stream.  Besides,  the  German  Army  must  have  some- 
thing to  show  to  balance  the  terrific  sacrifices  of  the  Western 
oflfensive.     Holland  is  the  obvious  mark." 

Other  journals  echo  this  view,  and  the  Chicago  Herald  under 
the  caption,  "The  Province  of  Holland,"  remarks  that  German 
Imperialists  have  long  considered  Holland  "the  natural  property 
of  the  German  Empire,"  and  that  is  the  ugly  reality  beneath 
the  present  situation.  This  daily  recalls  the  statement  of 
Treitschke,  whose  lectures  of  a  few  years  ago  have  become  the 
"stereotyped  thought  of  Imperialist  Germany,"  in  which  he 
referred  to  Holland's  dependence  upon  the  Empire  thus:  "Our 
Rhine  remains  the  king  of  all  rivers.  It  is  an  infinitely  precious 
natural  possession,  but  through  our  fault  the  greatest  material 
advantage  accruing  from  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  another 
State  (Holland),  and  it  is  an  indispensable  duty  of  German 
policy  to  regain  the  mouths  of  that  river."  Holland  also  con- 
trols the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and,  in  short,  it  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  the  Mitieleuropa  scheme,  according  to  the 
Indianapolis  News,  and  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  says  that 
what  Germany  wants  with  Holland  is  not  merely  more  coast- 
line for  naval  stations  and  submarine  bases,  not  merelj^  more 
territory  for  bargaining,  but  "a  valuable  addition  to  the  map 
of  the  dreamed-of,  fought-for,  future  Mitteleurnpa  empire  of  the 
Hohenzollerns."  The  Brooklyn  Citizen  believes  Germany  will 
not  declare  war  on  Holland  "as  long  as  the  latter's  neutrality  is 
more  useful  to  her  than  her  enmity,"  and  remarks: 

"In  the  effort  to  give  no  cause  for  complaint  to  either  of  the 
belligerents,  Holland  has  succeeded  in  satisfying  neither.  The 
war  has  compelled  her  to  mobilize  her  Army  at  great  expense 
to  her  people.  On  the  other  hand,  her  merchants  have  made 
huge  fortunes  in  trading  wnth  Germany.  Holland  is  dependent 
on  the  outside  world  for  coal  and  raw  materials.  Her  grain 
supplies  are  low.  and  she  can  not  feed  her  people  without  the 
help  of  this  country.  From  Germany  she  obtains  coal  and  from 
the  United  States  food.  She  can  not,  therefore,  afford  to  break 
with  either." 


HY    BEIN(;   .so   LIDDLE.    • 
— Hardint?  in  the  Brooklyn  Eaijlc. 
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A   FLANKING   DRIVE   FOR   SUFFRAGE 

BY  THE  EXECUTION  of  'a  flank  movement  as  brilliant 
as  any  that  "  Stonewall '  Jackson  or  Bedford  Forrest  ever 
conceived,"  to  quote  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  women  have  secured  a  voice  in  the 
political  affairs  of  two  conservative  Southern  States  which  are 
still  reluctant  to  grant  Constitutional  equal  suffrage.  Women 
now  vote  in  the  Arkansas  primaries  and  will  exercise  the  same 
right  for  the  first  time  in  the  Texas  primaries  in  July.  h\  virtue 
of  the  law  recently  passed  by  the  legislature  at  Austin  and 
signed  by  Governor  Hobby.  In  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
Democratic  party  is  supreme,  the  real  contests  come  in  the 
primaries,  and  the  elections  are  a  mere  formality,  so  that  the 
women  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  have  the  substance  of  political 
power,  and.  if  they  care  to.  can  proceed  to  select  officials  friendly 
to  the  further  ad\ancement  of  their  cause.  Thus  the  women 
gain  practically  what  they  wish  by  mere  majority  ^■ote  of  their 
legislatures  without  raising  issues  which  have  been  blocking  the 
suffrage  cause  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  This  seems 
good  strategy  to  Judge  Clark,  who  in  a  letter  to  a  suffrage 
worker  in  Texas  and  Arkansas  expresses  a  belief  that  the  same 
mo\e  would  win  in  other  Southern  States.     As  he  says : 

"It  is  like  Columbus  standing  the  egg  on  end.  We  all  wonder 
why  we  did  not  think  of  it.  Our  legislature  has  now  adjourned. 
If  we  had  thought  of  this  measure  I  think  we  could  have  got 
it  through.  They  could  not  have  urged  against  it  the  cry  of 
'nigger'  and  'unconstitutional.'  with  which  a  certain  element 
always  prevents  any  progress." 

The  Judge's  curiosity  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ■"brilliant  idea" 
has  been  shared  by  The  Arkansas  Gazette,  from  which  we  reprint 
his   letter,    and   the   Little   Rock   daily   has   therefore   gathen-d 


together  the  history  of  the  ■  primary-suffrage"  movement.  The 
news  that  Texas  has  enfranchised  women  in  this  way  came  even 
to  suffrage-workers  in  the  North  as  something  of  a  surprize, 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  the  great  campaigns  which  have 
stirred  up  so  many  States.  About  two  years  ago,  according  to 
The  Gazette,  Judge  William  Hodges,  of  Texarkana,  Texas,  on  the 
Arkansas  border,  suggested  the  plan  to  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Senate.  He  had  realized  the  improbability  of  the  success  of  a 
Constitutional  suffrage  amendment  in  Arkansas,  because  of  the 
legal  limit  to  the  number  of  amendments  t  >  be  submitted  in  anv 
year,  and  the  diffculty  in  getting  two-thirds  of  the  Texas  legis- 
lators to  vote  for  suffrage.    As  he  tells  the  inquiring  editor: 

"It  was  while  meditating  on  that  situation  that  the  idea  oo- 
cmred  of  conferring  suffrage  on  women  as  far  as  that  could  be 
done  by  a  statutory  enactment.  The  friends  of  suffrage  had 
reason  to  believe  that  they  could  depend  on  a  majority  in  both 
legislatures.  We  knew  that  in  both  States  the  result  of  the 
primaries  practically  settled  the  selection  of  all  State  and  county 
officers,  and  that  the  qualifications  of  those  who  participated 
in  the  primaries  were  prescribed  by  statute  alone.  It  was  logical 
to  infer  that  if  women  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  primaries 
they  could  so  influence  the  selection  of  futm-e  members  of  the 
legislature  as  to  make  the  submission  of  the  desired  amend- 
ments a  certainty  two  >'ears  hence." 

When  introduced  by  Senator  Lattimore,  in  1917,  the  bill 
gi\'ing  women  the  right  to  vote  in  primaries  and  nominating 
conventions  was  defeated  in  the  Texas  legislature.  But  the 
friends  of  suffrage  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Arkansas  were  quick 
to  see  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  telegraphed  for  a  copy  of  the 
Lattimore  bill,  and  secured  passage  of  a  similar  measure  during 
the  1917  session  of  the  Arkansas  legislature.  Thus  Arkansas 
stole  a  march  on  Texas.  This  year  the  Texas  legislature  adopted 
the  plan  at  a  special  session. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


.Ii'ST  now  (iermany  is  like  the  small 
hoy  with  the  l)iicl<-saw  and  tlio  cord  of 
wood.  Wiicn  a.sl<i'(l  wli\  lie  wa.s  labor- 
ing in  s\icli  mad  liastc  lie  repliini  tliat  he 
wi.slied  to  net  tiirouKli  l)cfore  liis  saw  got 
dull. — Chiragn  Daily  Sews. 


Red  tape  is  daily  growing  redder  with  the  soldiers'  blood. —  Wall  Streft 
Journal. 

P.\RLIAMENT  might  havc  got  better  re.siilts  by  making  il   uiilawfid  for 
Irishmen  to  enlist. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

There  is  something  queer  about  these  German  "victories."     They  al- 
ways have  to  be  won  over  again. — Brookhjn  Eagle. 

With  the  "spirit  of  '70"  operating  a  lot  of  French  "7.5s"  on  the  West 
front  we  ought  to  get  substantial  results. — Chicago  Herald. 

German  "  safe  conduct  "  for  Swiss  grain-ships  is  not  Ukely  to  lower  the  in- 
surance risk'  much. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  Mi.s,s  Philadelphia  wants  a  soldier 
or  a  sailor  for  a  beau  she  must  act  Hke  a 
lady. — AVw  York  World. 

If  the  t'-boat  were  winning  the  war 
Hindenburg  would  be  fighting  a  defen- 
sive campaign. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  again  warning 
Germany  that  if  she  deprives  them  of  all 
power  of  resistance  they  will  fight. — 
Philadelphia  Xorlh  American. 

If  Guatemala,  which  has  just  d<>- 
clared  war  upon  (icrmany.  couUl  hit  that 
i'tnpire  with  one  of  its  earth(|uakes  it 
might  soon  take  rank  among  the  first - 
clas.s  Powers. — New  York  World. 

E)of:s  the  Kai.ser  remember  this  amn-- 
dote  of  Napoleon?  "The  British  seldom 
win  battles."  said  a  visitor.  "But  they 
always  win  the  last  one,"  answered  Na- 
poleon.— Springfield  lirpuhlican. 

The  Russian  Government  is  reporteil 
to  have  adopte<l  the  red  flag  as  its  olUcial 
eml)lem.  But  wouldn't  their  pa.st  per- 
formances make  them  more  familiar 
with  a  white  flag' — Xashrille  Southern 
Lumberman. 


Qv.^HREL*  in  Ireland  o\er  Home  Ruit 
Hun  wins. — Washington  Po.st. 


will  he  purely  academic  if  tht> 


:fik&^^•'^S•:- 


Holland  may  be  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  but  it  at  least  i^ 
likely  to  know  which  is  which. — Springfield  Republican. 

The  Prussian  Minister  who  said  Americans  could  neither  fly  nor  swim 
may  observe  that  they  can  cross  the  ocean  in  German  steamers. — Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Germany  yiight  have  got  away  with  the  swag  if  it  had  not  awakene<l 

civilization  when  it  slept  on  Belgium 
Chicago  Daihj  Xeurs. 

RussL\'s  Heart  Is  .stiU  with  the  .Vllie< 
— Head-line.  I'nfortunately,  it's  hersup- 
plics  that  are  with  Germany. — Philartr- 
phia  Xorth  American. 

It  must  be  very  difficult  to  be  a  Gor- 
man cartoonist  and  not  be  allowed  to  oflll 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Crown 
Prince  looks  exactly  like  a  dachshund.— 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"A  SHELL  fired  by  the  German  lonw 
range  gim  has  struck  a  foundling-asylum 
in  Paris."      .\nd   yet   sonte  ob.servei^  say  , 
the  monster  weapon  can't    be  fired  ac- 
curately.— Sarannah  Xeus. 

The  Cierman  people  are  wailing  for  tin- 
result  of  the  Flanders  operaticms  to  make 
up  their  minds  whether  they  are  lifelong 
liberals  or  dye<l-in-t  he-wool  robbers  an«l 
imperialists. — Chicago  Herald. 

With  forty  train-loads  of  wounde<l 
(iermans  passing  through  Belgium  dail> . 
it  would  .seem  that  a  considerable  pan 
of  Ilindenburgs  army  is  again  engagiHl 
in  "strategic  retirement." — Xeic  York 
World. 

An  enemy  alien  who  wont  to  Washing- 
ton to  be  naturalized  ha.s  been  arresKni 
Now.  if  he  had  gone  to  blow  up  the  capi- 
lol  he  might  have  save<l  him.self  Trow 
l)eing  annoyed  by  the  authorities.— 
Philadelphia  Nortfi  American. 


#^'aS     .^A«^W.^,i 


THE  WAR-OARDENER's  ULTIMATE   OHJKCTIVK 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 


Frtjiii  •  dr»wii.c  l>r  0«orgM  Sontt  in  "  I."llln«lriiti  .n. "  Paris. 

IN   FILL   ACTION'.  RHINfJINC    SI  P1>[>1E.S   TO   THE   GUNS. 


WHY   THE    GERMAN   DRIVES   DO   NOT   ALARM   US 


THE  OPTIMISTIC  TONE  of  the  IVeiich  and  English 
I>apers  in  the  face  of  the  terrific  and  at  first  sight  suc- 
cessful drives  of  the  Gerniajis  requires,  say  the  American 
oorreRi)ondents  at  the  front,  some  explanation  to  be  intelligible 
to  Americans  at  home.  They  tell  us  that  as  long  as  the  Allied 
line  holds  it  does  not  matter,  from  a  purely  military  point  of 
view,  how  far  it  bends.  It  can  even  bend  back  into  western 
France,  Paris  and  the  Channel  ports  can  be  given  up,  and  all 
are  a^^t'd  that  if  at  the  end  of  these  tremendous  and  costly 
operations  the  Germans  are  still  faced  by  an  unbroken  line,  then 
they  will  have  suffered,  in  effect,  a  crushing  defeat.  They  tell 
us  that  the  only  thing  we  have  to  ftsar  during  the  present  opcu- 
ation  is  a  break  in  the  line,  for  it  is  only  through  a  break  that 
the  Germans  can  obtain  their  object.  This  object,  we  learn, 
is  not  the  capture  of  Paris,  not  the  occupation  of  the  Channel 
ports,  but  a  '"military  decision"  which  will  end  the  war.  In 
fa«-t.  the  Germans  themselves  tell  us  quite  frankly  that  this  is 
their  aim,  and  incidentally  General  von  Ardenne  admits  in  the 
Berliner  Tnyehlolt  that  a  speedy  decision  is  imperative,  as  the 
German  soldiers  in  the  trenches  are  at  last  getting  restive.  He 
writ«'s: 

"The  necessity  for  fighting  it  out  was  absolute.  The  un- 
broken battle-will  of  England,  which  had  promised  France  its 
own  and  America's  help  for  the  attainment  of  unmeasured 
warn-nds.  compelled  us  to  enter  upon  a  decisive  bout  against 
the  prolongers  of  the  war.  IVace  is  only  attainable  if  England 
is  made  to  feel  the  sup(>riority  of  German  arms,  and  so  sees  that 
she  can  not  conqiuT  Germany.  The  sooner  this  proof  could  be 
product'd.  the  Ixtter.  Moreover,  we  were  urged  to  this  by  the 
impatience  of  our  own  army,  which  rightly  felt  that  we  can  see 
the  road  to  peace  only  in  a  decision  by  arms." 

The  Frnnkfvrter  Zeilvug,  too,  insists  that  the  Germans  must 
break  through  if  they  wish  to  claim  any  complete  success.  It 
points  out  that  no  decision  can  ever  be  arrived  at  in  trench  war- 
fare, and  one  side  or  the  other  must  be  forced  into  open  battle 
before  the  final  and  victorious  thrust  can  be  given.     It  says: 

"  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  are'now  engaged  in  breaking  the 
chains  to  open  up  an  area  of  operations  for  open  warfare.    Not 


by  a  terrific  onslaught  for  months  on  end  of  an  army  of  millions 
against  the  steel  wall  of  the  enemy,  not  in  a  long  and  searching 
battle  in  which  the  strength  of  the  enemy  is  gradually  exhausted, 
but  the  decision  is  to  be  sought  in  open  fighting  by  the  forces 
released  from  trench  operations. 

"This  of  course  ])resupposes  a  local  break-through. 

"We  all  feel  that  this  will  be  obtained,  and  that  the  real 
task  of  German  strategy  will  only  begin  at  the  point  which  the 
enemy  have  occasionally  reached  but  have  never  succeeded 
in  passing 

"It  is  not  the  attainment  of  this  or  that  sensational  objective 
that  decides  success  or  failure,  or  the  capture  of  some  booty, 
but  only  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  will  to  fight." 

How  much  chance  they  have  of  that  is  clear  when  we  turn  to 
the  English  pai)ers,  where  we  find  a  note  of  cheery  optimism 
pervading  the  entire  press.  Notwithstanding  the  retreats  before 
the  Germans,  complete  confidence  reigns,  and  all  are  sure  that 
the  Allied  armies  will  stand — to  use  the  words  of  the  Germans 
— like  "a  wall  of  steel,"  and  that  the  much-hoped-for  decision, 
when  it  comes,  will  be  through  a  counter-attack  by  General 
Foch  which  will  tear  a  gaping  hole  in  an  exhausted  German  line. 
In  an  article  entitled  "What  the  Germans  Are  After,"  the  London 
Daily  Moil  says: 

"In  the  fresh  blow  which  the  Germans  are  now  preparing 
with  so  much  effort  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  their  aim  is  the 
same.  It  is  to  break  throiigh  the  Allied  line.  German  strategy 
proceeds  on  common-sense  lines.  It  does  not  aim  at  the  cap- 
ture of  towns,  such  as  Amiens,  except  in  so  far  as  their  capture 
may  serve  some  further  purpose.  Its  object  is  the  destruction 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy. 

"The  break-through  has  been  diseust  very  thoroughly  by 
German  military  writers,  and  especially  by  the  late  Major 
Moraht.  His  conclusion  is  that  a  break-through  is  very  difficult 
to  effect  against  good  troops,  if  these  are  backed  by  good  ma- 
terial and  in  anj'thing  like  equal  numbers. 

"Now  the  Allied  troops  in  F4-anee  are  certainly  not  inferior 
to  the  Germans  in  spirit  and  fighting  power.  They  are  known 
to  be  about  equal  in  numbers,  even  now^  when  Russia  has  aban- 
doned the  fight  and  the  United  States  armies  have  not  arrived 
in  any  force.  They  are  not  inferior  in  material,  for  there  is 
practically  nothing  to  choose  between  the  Allied  and  the  German 
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OFFENSIVE   SPENDS    ITS   FORCE. 


artillery  and  equipniont,  tho  here  again    the  American  Army 
has  not  appeared  on  the  field  in  any  force. 

"One  element  IVIajor  Moraht  omitted  in  his  past  studies — 
namely,  the  air  service.  This  is  of  great  importance  to-day. 
Here,  before  the  late  l)attle.  the  Allies  Avere  markedly  superior, 
despite  the  disastrous  strikes  in  the  winter  which  affected  our 
program,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  some  time  ago.  With 
the  loss  of  so  many  aerodromes,  owing  to  the  distance  the  Allies 
retreated,  the  Germans  have  reco\'tr(>d  some  ground.  They  are 
able  to  fly  o\er  onr  lines,  photograph,  bomb,  and  use  the  machine 
gun  against  our  men,  much  as  we  do,  tho  we  do  all  this  to  a 
greater  degree." 

Even  in  unexpected  circles  the  quiet  confidence  of  the  nation 
is  reflected.  For  example,  that  brilliant  and  normally  pessimistic 
London  weoklj',  The  Nation,  which  has  many  a  time  during  tlie 
war  come  out  with  wluit  its  enemies  have  called  "rank  pacifism," 
has  these  very  lucid  remarks  on  the  present  series  of  German 
offensives: 

'"We  can  see  with  i)erfect  clearness  that  out  of  the  struggle  a 
fundamentally  changed  situation  will  (>merge.  It  is  not  land 
or  cities  which  are  the  German  objective,  but  simi)]y  a  decision; 
and  either  the  enemy  will  succeed  in  his  immediate  Tnilitar> 
purpose  or  he  will  l»e  so  weakened  that  th(>  end  of  the  war  will 
be  finally  sure.  The  j)lans  of  tlie  military  who  urged  and  plainu d 
this  offensive  are  ambitious  enough.  Tiu>y  set  fo»'  each  day's 
advance  a  depth  of  i)enetration  wliicli  would  have  entailed  such 
enormous  los.se.s  that,  in  fact,  the  German  infantry,  in  spite 
of  tiieir  extraordinary  numbers,  courage,  and  persistence,  wen- 
unable  to  a<'hie\e  it.  Tile  Staff  knew  how  terrible  would  be  the 
I)rice  of  any  appreciable  advance  in  tlie  present  stage  of  defensiv*' 
warfare.  Hut  minds  like  theirs  are  little  troubled  with  scruples. 
Tliey  must,  however,  be  liberally  l)ur(leiie(l  with  apprehensions. 
If  they  should  not  secure  a  decision,  if  they  should  not  wreck  our 
'means  of  continuing  the  war,'  the  \»ry  i)laiis  wiiich  should  ha\e 
broiiglil  them  success  will  j)rove  (heir  ruin.  They  will  not 
ai>aii(l()n  the  ho|)e  of  a  decision  while  (hey  still  possess  any  mass 
of  reserves.  They  will  throw  into  (he  s(ruggh'  all  (he  men  (hey 
can  dispose  of;  but  in  (he  end,  failing  victory,  (hey  will  haw 
yho(  their  bolt." 

So  confident  are  some  of  tlie  ob.servers  (hat  th»'y  believe  that 
this  series  of  offensives  is  Germany's  last  throw,  and  that  one 
crashing  count(>r-<)ffensive  bv  General  Foch  will  mean  the  end 


of  things,  and  that  peat-e,  a  \  ictorious  .\liied  peace,  is 
now  in  sight.  For  example,  the  London  Morning  Po*i 
draws  attention  to  the  significant  statement  that  the.se 
offensives  are  confessedly  "the  Kaiser's  battle,"  and 
that  the  All-Highest  has  staked  his  dynasty  upon  th»- 
result  Therefore,  argues  The  Post,  the  Kaiser  will  go 
on  until  his  men  are  completely  exhausted,  when  thev 
will  fall  an  easy  prey  to  counter-attack.     It  says: 

■  Failure  does  not  mean  simply  as  you  were.  It  means 
ruin.  And  particularly  does  it  mean  the  disappearane*- 
of  the  HohenzoUern.  That  the  German  Emperor  and 
his  generals  now  clearly  {)erceive  that  they  may  \h- 
defeated  is  obvious.  Hence  the  Kaiser's  battle,' and 
a  reckless  determination  to  win  it  unexampled  in  his- 
tory. It  is  sometimes  ghbly  repeated  that  Germany 
'must  have  peace.'  What  Germany,  which  is  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  and  his  army,  must  have  is  victorj. 
For  if  they  do  not  win  they  may,  from  the  dynastic 
point  of  view,  as  well  perish  in  the  endeavor.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  is  happening.  The  dynasty  is 
desperate,  and  the  German  Emperor  is  perfectly  prt^ 
pared  to  sacrifice,  and  will  sacrifice,  his  entire  army  iu 
the  last  effort  to  achieve  victory  in    his'  battle." 

Much  the  same  point  of  Wew  is  taken  by  the  mih- 
tar>-  critic  of  the  Zuricher  Post,  one  of  the  Swiss  paper- 
which  has  been  up  to  the  present  consistently  pro-Ger- 
man. He  considers  that  after  the  failure  of  the  first 
two  attacks.  General  Foch  is  in  a  position  where  he 
can  choose  his  own  time  to  strike: 

''The  German    attackers    are  unable  to  hinder  the 
carefuUy  planned  deployment  of  enemy  reserves.     The 
first    two    violent  attacks  of  the  German  Army  in  the 
West  haA  e  exhausted  themselves,  and  their  continuance 
on  the  present  lines  demands  immense  sacrifices. 

•'General  Foch  can  repeat  his  famous  coimter-offensive  with 
greater  forces,  but  might  just  as  well  wait  the  new  attacks 
General  Foch  will  employ  his  reserves  when  a  particular  cam- 
paign has  begun  against  one  or  both  of  the  Entente  armies." 
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THE   CJERM.V.NS     LOST    <tPP«HtTrMT\ 

Tlu-  i-lumco  tho  (iormans  luissod   on    Marrh   2,"?.  whoii    the  Briii-st 
line  hroko      Tlu«  jtap  was  llllcd  by  Cinioral  Carey's  '  .si-ralch  divi.sion 
of  sigTialor-.  aerial  niwhanics,  Ohineso  laborers,  and  American  en«t- 
iioors.  who  held  th**  broach  for  six  days 
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WHERE   THE    KAISER   LOST   HIS    CHANCE 

0\K  OK  THK  MOST  SPECTACULAR  :M0MEXTS  of 
tlif  pnsciit  war  oi-ciirred  in  the  first  great  offensive  hy 
lilt-  (lennans  on  March  23.  when,  through  mismanago- 
inent.  misuuderstood  orders,  or  perhaps  just  sheer  panic,  the 
.'.th  British  army  defending  Amiens  retired  in  such  rapid  retreat 
as  to  lea\e  a  gap  eight  miles 
.vide  through  which  General 
■on  der  Manvitz  could  have 
thrown  his  troops  had  he  wit 
enough  tO'iperceive  the  situa- 
tion. He  was.  however, 
countered  by  the  most  heroic 
'•and  of  fighters  that  the  world 
iias  seen  since  the  battle  of 
^larathou.  This  is  what  the 
London  Dnilij  Chronicle  says 
about  it: 

'•Keniarkal)le  incidents  cou- 
uwted  with  the  prolonged  bat- 
tle are  becoming  known.  One 
of  the  most  dramatic  was  the 
audacious  and  successful  effort 
of  a  scratch  battalion  in  closing 
a  gap  in  our  line.  Ma j. -Gen. 
Sandeman  Carey,  seeing  this 
gap  suddenly  open,  at  once 
improvised  a  force  to  close  the 
breach.  It  was  a  miscellane- 
ous body  composed  of  me- 
chanics, aerial  artificers,  sig- 
nalers, machine-gunners,  and 
men  of  the  Labor  Cori)s.  For 
nearly  si.\  da\s  this  scratch 
force  gallantly  held  its  position 
i»n  the  left  of  the  .Jth  army. 
The  skill  of  its  <-onimander  and 
the  tenacity  of  the  men  com- 
posing it  rendered  an  in\alu- 
able  service  in  a  critical 
emergency." 

Discussing  the  German  thnist 
at  Amiens,  the  London  Sphere 
gives  us  a  diagram  which 
shows  us  what  a  wonderful 
<hance  the  Germans  had.  and 
an  article  which  tells  us  how 

they  missed  it  despite   the  chance   that   General   Gough  gave 
them.     The  Sphere  wTites: 

"The  result  of  the  German  drive  against  the  British  front 
was  the  retreat  of  the  M  and  .jth  British  armies  to  the  line  of 
Vrras-Amiens.  It  set'iiis  ch'ar  that  the  jmsition  on  the  day  after 
the  -break-through'  west  of  St.  (^uentin  was  serious,  and  might 
perhaps  have  become  critical.  On  March  23  part  of  GeiUTal 
%on  Ilutier's  army  had  n-ached  the  Peronne-La  Fere  road  some 
eight  miles  in  rear  of  the  former  British  front,  and  Gough's  .^th 
army  was  falling  back  so  rapidly  that  the  right  flank  of  the  3d 
army  on  its  left  was  quite  unprotected.  Between  the  two  forces 
a  wide  gap  had  o|)ened.  which  General  Aon  der  Marwitz  might 
have  utilized  but  for  prompt  and  plucky  action  at  this  point. 
A  hastily  improvised  force,  made  up  of  fractions  of  r(>giments, 
pioneers.  Arnjy  Service  Corps,  and  otlier  non-combatants,  was 
hurriedly  collected  in  the  breach  and  opposed  a  resistance 
which  ga\  e  time  for  General  Byiig  to  throw  back  his  right  wing. 
The  junction  with  the  oth  army  was  restored,  and  both  the  3d 
and  r)th  continued  to  fall  back.  The  movement  of  the  ."jth  army 
was  a  direct  retreat  to  the  rear,  but  that  of  the  3d  was  much  more 
complicated— a  -withdrawal  by  the  right,  pivoting  on  the  left, 
which  stood  fast  or  almost  so  in  front  of  Arras.  The  right  wing 
had  to  retn-at  some  twenty-eight  miles,  while  the  left  only  fell 
back  from  two  to  eight  miles.  Indeed,  it  seems  clear  thatOtto 
von  Below's  army  was  held  steadily-,  and  gained  ground  simplv 
beeause  General  Byug  had  to  conform  to  the  retreat  of  his 
colleague. 

•As  General  Gough's  retreat  became  pronounced  the  French 


High  Command  rushed  up  reenforcements  under  General 
Fayolle  to  maintain  the  connection  between  the  Allied  armies, 
Avliich  would  otherwise  have  been  lost." 

The  London  A'eit"  Statesman  says: 

"The  appointment  of  General  Gough  to  command  the  army 
on  this  critical  sector  certainly  calls  for  explanation.  He  held 
two   fighting   commands   last   j-ear — on    the    Ancre,    when   the 

Germans    succeeded    in    with- 


From  a  i>"rtrait  hy  Francis  D-'d-l. 

LTEUT.-GEN.   SIR 

The  man  who  gave  the  Ocnnans  t 
liccri  retired  from  c;omm 


drawing  practically  unharmed 
from  the  trap  which  they  were 
in,  and  in  Flanders  during  the 
disastrous  early  stages  of  the 
battle,  which  only  began  to  go 
well  for  our  arms  after  he  had 
been  removed  and  replaced  by 
General  Plumer." 

Mr.  R.  P.  Hearne,  a  well- 
known  authority  on  aeronau- 
tics, also  writing  in  The  Sphere, 
points  out  that  the  Germans 
have  missed  their  chance  again 
by  failing  to  maintain  their 
once  acknowledged  supremacy 
in  the  air.     He  wTites: 

"An  exceptional  opportu- 
nity for  new  air  strategy  has 
been  offered  by  the  German 
offensive,  and  it  must  be  said 
that  our  airmen  have  made  the 
most  of  it.  The  results,  tho 
not  yet  apparent,  are  very 
important,  and  if  we  had  ten 
times  the  number  of  machines 
at  w^ork  during  the  past  month 
the  results  would  have  been 
more  than  tenfold.  In  future 
actions  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  multiply  the 
aerial  effort  manj'  hundredfold. 
"To  gain  a  clear  idea  of 
what  our  airmen  have  been 
doing  we  should  keep  well  in 
mind  that  the  Germans  are 
now  moving  in  the  open  over 
an  area  of  several  hundred 
square  miles.  In  that  region, 
shell-pitted  and  devastated, 
the  enemy  is  laboriously  bring- 
ing forward  immense  quanti- 
ties of  guns,  supplies,  and 
troops  by  the  slowest  forms 
of  locomotion.  He  has  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  camou- 
flage or  shelter  or  aerial  defense. 

"Overhead  our  triumphant  air-fleets  are  ceaselessly  wheeling, 
diving,  and  climbing.  When  they  dive  they  pour  raking  streams 
of  bullets  into  the  masses  of  moving  troops,  transports,  and  gun 
columns.  They  bomb  the  billets  and  railheads  bj-  night  and 
day,  and  far  l)ack  over  the  original  German  lines  they  are  active. 
"Following  six  months  of  heavy  slaughter  of  enemy  pilots, 
w^e  haA'e  shot  down  279  German  aeroplanes  in  less  than  a  w^eek, 
and  thus  we  have  deprived  the  enemy  of  his  best  protection 
against  our  air-attacks.  In  the  rush  of  the  general  advance  the 
Germans  have  no  time  fully  to  organize  a  new  anti-aircraft  gun 
service  in  the  conquered  area. 

"In  one  day  w'c  have  fired  100,000  rounds  on  the  fully  exposed 
moving  German  troops  and  transports.  Take  the  absurdly 
low  average  that  1  per  cent,  of  these  shots  has  been  effective 
to  the  extent  of  knocking  out  only  one  German  each,  and  we 
have  1,000  German  casualties  a  day  from  our  air-gunnery 
attacks  alone.  In  addition  there  were  twenty-two  tons  of 
bombs  dropt  in  one  day  on  masses  of  men  from  low  altitudes 
under  conditions  affording  the  minimum  of  shelter  to  the  enemy. 
Another  absurdly  low  estimate  Avould  give  1,000  casualties  for 
this  attack. 

"Veiy  probably  our  air  assaults  have  yielded  from  5,000  to 
10,000  casualties  a  daj'  since  the  offensive  opened.  These 
losses  may  be  insignificant  for  the  moment  to  the  Germans, 
but  none  the  less  they  can  not  be  ignored.  And  for  us  the  lesson 
is  that  if  we  had  been  able  to  put  more  machines  in  action  we 
could  have  made  the  losses  crippling." 


HUGH   GOUGH, 

he  chanc(>  they  missed, 
and  in  the  flsrhting  line. 


He  has 
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LIBERTY   THROUGH   THE   GUILLOTINE 


OFF  WITH  HIS  HEAD,"  cri.c 
in  ■"Alice  in  Woniicrland,"  wht'nc 
her,  and  that   ruk-r  of  an  equal 


"   ^-^    >•''•'    'iviTii     Ills    IIKAD,"    <Ti»(l    the    an<,'ry    Queen 

'never  any  one  annoyed 
illy  topsyturvy  state, 
Nicolai  Lenine,  of  Russia,  has  taken  the  same  slogan  as  his 
motto.  Apj)arently  so  many  people  annoyed  him  that  the  old- 
fashioned  guillotine,  with  which  Trof/.ky  threatened  the  Rus- 
sians, is  of  no  use,  so  a  new  and 
improved  variety  has  been  in- 
vented— so  the  PetroKTad  papers 
tell  us — by  Kntjineer  f.  Brum. 
It  is  operated  by  electricity  and 
can  polish  off  no  less  than  five 
hundred  heads  in  an  hour.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  exactly  the  proper 
capacity  for  the  use  of  Lenine  in 
combatinf?  "the  plots  of  the 
counter-revolutionists."  Says  the 
Nash  Vierk,  which  is  the  well- 
known  Rtjelch,  of  Petrograd, 
compelled  l)y  BolslieAik  perse- 
cution to  appear  under  a  number 
of  different  names  in  succession: 


"We  do  not  know  whether  this 
't<'rrible'  invention  of  Trotzky 
will  ever  materialize.  W^e  know 
that  so  far  lie  has  realized  only 
one  of  his  cherished  ambitions,  a 
separate  peace  of  humiliation 
with  Germany.  .Ml  tlie  rest  of 
his  chimeras  have  so  far  proved 
only  a  mountain  of  words — words 
that  can  not  Ix-  ena<'ted  into  liv- 
ing facts.  But  life  in  revolu- 
tionary Russia  has  >)een  bleak 
and  colorless  indeed,  we  admit, 
and  something  may  be  required 
to  put  more  a«'tion  into  it.  But 
why  a  'smart,'  foreign  invention 
like  that  Jacoliin  instrument  of 
t^error?  Why  not  <'rect  on  Palace 
Square  the  good  old  historic  blo<*k 
of  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible? 
And  what  about  plain  ordinary 
Bolshevik  lynchings     have   they 

not  been  in  vogue  all  these  meny  mouths?  Why  disturb  the 
shades  of  old  Surgeon  (jJuillotine  and  his  «'hief  mate,  the  ex«>cu- 
tioner  Chanson?" 

The  Dcii,  the  moderate  Socialist  daily  of  Petrograd,  comments 
a^  follows: 

"The  n>volutionary  period  of  1792-1794  of  France  had  an 
uruleniable  (|iialily  of  tragic  grandeur.  There  was  the  «'xuberant 
abandon  of  national  and  patriotic  energy  and  real,  not  artiii.  ially 
warmed-up,  pathos.  We  ha\e  nothing  except  endh-ss,  old-age 
fatigue.  We  are  tired  of  the  war,  of  the  Hcvolution,  and  of 
exciting  spectacles  and  "strong  emotions.'  We  do  not  belie\«' 
that  the  liussian  jxople  will  now  accept  a  program  of  new 
terrors.  Our  Jacobins  cam<>  a  little  too  late.  I'lider  our  dull, 
gray  skies,  under  the  all-pervading  feeling  of  bitter  nalioiuil 
luimiliation,  it  is  poor  business  even  for  these  pro\  in<'ial  actors 
to  fix  the  scenes  for  a  bloody  farce  and  to  make  faces  in  ac- 
cor«lan<-e  with  the  rules  of  the  'Oran«l  (Juignol '  of  Paris." 

The  influential  RuKxkoi/c  Sloro,  of  Moscow,  draws  a  different 
lesson  from  (his  project: 

"Our  conquering  henw-s  of  the  Sinolny  Institute  are  api>ar- 
ently  at  the  end  of  their  wits.  The  chief  parti<-ipants  in  the 
ghastly  drama  that  is  being  enacted  now  in  our  motherland 
are  gelling  rea<ly  to  don  worn-out  re<l  togas  and  to  adorn  tlii-ir 
heads  with  the  I'hrxgian  caps  of  the  ma>ters  of  the  Terror.  In 
order  to  hold  the  fast  \anishing  adulation  of  their  nuisses.  ihey 
must  now  mount  stilts  and  re^ort  to  (pnisi-classic  poses  and 
declaimitions.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  revolution- 
ary stress  an<l  storm,  like  all  other  storms,  is  elemental  and 
terrifying.     But  storms  and  gales  do  not  last  forever." 


THE   COSTLY   TRUTH 

TIUTH  IS  Ll'XACY  in  the  Fatherland  to-day,  and  we 
learn  that  anv'  one  who  sjx'aks  too  much  of  it  renders 
himself  lia]>le  to  a  period  of  rest  and  refreshment  in  the 
sanitarium.  This  has  developed  out  of  the  scandal  made  by 
Prince  Lichnowsky's  re\  elation  that  Germanj-  started  the  war 
and  the  licrlincr  Tn(/(hl<ill  gravely  informs  us  that   the  Herren- 

haus.  or  Upper  Chamber  of  the 
Prussian  Diet,  has  solemnly  de- 
bated what  shall  be  done  with 
the  indiscreetly  truthful  diplo- 
mat. A  minority  of  the  members 
considered  that  the  Prince  was 
ob^^ously  insane  when  he  proved 
England  innocent,  and  .should 
therefore  be  let  alone,  but  the 
majority  decided  to  press  for  his 
arraignment  before  the  High 
Court  of  the  Empire  at  I>>ipzig 
on  the  charge  of  treason.  A 
Berlin  journalist  of  long  experi- 
ence, Dr.  Hermann  Rosemeier — 
now  a  democratic  refugee  in 
Switzerland — has  .some  astound- 
ing revelations  to  make  in  the 
Bern  Freie  Zeilung.  Dr.  Roae- 
meier,  who  was  for  many  years 
the  i)olitical  editor  of  the  influen- 
tial Berlin  Morgenpost,  writes: 


"In  Gernuiny  it  is  permissible 
to  describe  Imperialism  in  general 
as  the  cause  of  the  war,  but  one 
dare  not  discuss  the  question  of 
the  Germanic  Powers'  share  in 
the  blame  for  the  war.  Ijelv 
knecht.  the  one  So<-ial  Democrat 
who  opposed  the  war  from  the 
start,  is  a  convict  in  prison. 
'Red  Rosa'  Luxemburg,  calle<l 
the  "Tigress  of  German  S<x'ial- 
ism,'  is  under  pre^  entive  arrest, 
and  so  are  thousands  like  her. 
l*rofessor  Nicolai  is  in  jail.  Lieu- 
«)f   the   Imperial   German  Navy — 


.\FTKR    A   YK.\R"S    "FKKpnXIM. 

— /)(•  Ain.slrrdiiiiniifr. 


tenant-C(»mn>an<ler  Paasclu 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Vic»>-Pr»'sid»"nt  of  the  Reichstag  and 
nephe\v-in-la\v  of  Maximilian  Harden — is  serving  a  sentence 
of  |)enal  servitude.  Poor  old  Baron  von  Eckardstein,  former 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Embassy  in  London,  wanders  fmni 
preventive  arrest  to  jail  and  from  jail  back  to  jireventive  am*.st. 
The  harmless  Lilly  Janiuisch,  secretary  of  the  New  Fatherland 
League,  has  been  locked  up  for  months. 

""That  unfortunate  noi>leman  who  belonged  to  the  i)oliti«'al 
division  of  tht>  great  (i»>neral  Staff  and  was  a  Knight  of  the 
Iron  Ooss  has  be«'n  stuck  int.o  an  insane  asylum  for  giving 
publicity  to  Prince  Lichnowsky's  memoninduni,  while  there  is  r 
threat  to  visit  the  same  horribh-  fat(>  on  Lichnowsky  himself. 

"■.\ugust  Belu'l.  th«>  dead  Socialist  (}enenilissinu>,  once  coin»-<l 
this  aphorism:  "In  olden  days  disagreeable  p«Hiple  were  ban- 
ished to  a  monastery;  to-tlay  they  are  put  into  a  sjinitariuni.' 
I'riiK-e  Lichnowsky  uuiy  con.sole  himself.  As  the  IVu.ssian 
junkers  an'  no\s  threatening  him,  so  the  slave  barons  »)f  the 
.\riierican  South  once  swore  that  they  would  intern  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  a  nuidhous«>." 

Tlu"  London  /'nil  Mall  diuctU',  however,  thinks  that  l*rincc 
Lichnowsky — who  is  described  as  "that  nirest  of  things,  a 
Gerniaii  and  a  gentleman" — is  safe  enough  IxM'ause  he  enj'oys 
the  support  of  Maximilian  Harden.      It  .sjiys: 

"Ibrr  Harden,  whose  practical  immunity  from  interfen'uce 
is  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of  Germany's  int<>rnal  politics,  is 
giving  his  jiowerful  i)rotection  to  Prince  Liclnu)vvsky.  As 
the  princely  families  of  the  Fatherland  have  a  fear  of  what  the 
exposer  of  Kulenberg  nuiy  let  out,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that 
the  propo.xed  prosecution  of  the  Prince  may  bo  dropt." 


OUR   IGNORANCE   OF   NEW   FOOD-PLANTS 


IK  \VK  \V()l  LD  SI'KND  oue  por  cent,  of  tlu-  momy  thai  we 
l)ut  into  publicity  for  a  new  brand  of  (■hcwin^-guni  to 
create  a  market  for  a  new  and  desirable  food-substance,  we 
eould  easily  establish  a  new  plant  industry.  What  happens  is 
that  one  kind  of  gum  is  supplanted  by  another,  with  no  par- 
ticular benefit  to  the  eonsunier.  Still,  even  as  it  is,  the  earlier 
stages  of  plant  publieity  are  being  used  with  marked  success  by 
the  .Vgricultunil  Department  in  Washin^'ton,  The  man  who 
wanted,  fifty  yi-ars  ago,  to  experinu'Ut  with  new  crops  had  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  material;  now  he  obtains  it  from  government 
soun-es  at  no  expense  to  himself,  and  |)ays  back  the  country  a 
thousandfoKl  by  the  valua])le  experimental  data  that  he  ob- 
tains in  the  space  of  a  season  or  two.  David  Fairchild,  ''afrri- 
eultural  explorer"  for  the  department.  i)leads  in  The  JonriKil 
of  Hcredily  (Washington.  April)  for  a  further  step,  that  of  the 
'government  salesuian."  who  shall  aid  in  creating  a  market 
for  the  n«'W  product  thus  developed.     Writes  Mr.  Fairchild: 

To-day  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  is 
(xiwnding  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  getting  and 
luinding  over  to  pioneers  .  .  .  new  i)lant  material  from  foreign 
countries. 

"It  is  now  twenty  years  since  this  work  was  begun,  and  we 
ha\  e  arrive<l  at  still  another  step  in  thi'  progress  toward  ]>aternal- 
ism  which  it  is  evident  to  me  is  necessary.  This  stej)  is  the  con- 
scious direction  of  the  peo|)le  in  acquiring  new  food  habits. 

"We  have  been  aiding  the  new  industries  to  get  the  material 
with  which  to  begin;  and  the  pioneers  have  l)een  putting  their 
livi'S  and  their  money  into  the  growing  of  the  trees  and  the  plants. 
and  the  acquiring  of  the  necessary-  information  with  regard  to 
their  cultivation  and  the  handling  of  the  jjroduct,  and  now  they 
are  ready  to  put  their  pet  j)roducts  on  the  mark(>t.  Hut.  alas, 
there  is  no  market.  They  ha\e  con\  inced  themselves  that  th(> 
fruit  or  the  vegetable  is  better  in  some  resi)ects  than  what  their 
neighbors  are  growing,  and  that  there  are  good  reasons  why  il 
should  be  grown  over  a  considerable  area  of  land,  but  they  have 
>IH'nt  all  the  money  they  could  spare  in  the  growing  of  their 
|)roduct,and  they  have  never  considen>d  the  selling  end.  They 
huw  done  what  the  farmer  has  done  so  often,  lu-glected  the  sell- 
ing end  of  the  proposition. 

"Now  it  is  entirely  l)eyond  the  limits  of  the  pocketbooks  of 
any  man  or  small  bo<ly  of  men  to  j)ut  up  the  money  for  the 
adverti.senn>nt  of  a  new  vegetalde.  Advertising  is  expensive. 
and  the  prices  paid  by  the  big  manufacturing  firms  would  be  out 
of  the  question  for  the  producer  of  a  new  vegetable.  He  simply 
could  not  do  it.  Before  one  got  back  in  sales  the  money  which 
he  put  into  advertising  he  would  find  that  some  one  else  was 
growing  th»'  same  or  a  similar  i)roduct  and  reaping  the  l)enefits. 

•'Is  this  state  of  affairs  to  be  always  left  to  the  helter-skelter 
competition  of  food-manufacturers  with  secret  processes,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  foods  which  are  so  well  known  that  only 
superior  quality  counts  anyway'.' 

"If  it  is  important  for  the  jx-oijle  that  these  new  plants  should 
\h>  developed  into  plant  industries,  then  it  seeMis  to  me  that  a 
market  for  them  must  l)e  created  and  the  necessary  advertising 
be  done  by  the  CJovernment. 

"This  doctrine  is  the  result  of  experienc*',  not  merely  an  office- 
view  of  the  situation.  I  have  had  the  experience  of  seeing 
farmers  become  interested  in  a  new  industry,  of  seeing  them 
plant  several  acres  to  a  new  crop,  and  then,  when  the  harvest- 
time  came,  discover  that  nobody  was  going  to  help  them  ad- 
vertise the  fniit  or  the  vegetable;  and.  not  being  m(>n  of  large 
means,  their  enthusiasm  has  melted  away  and  the  industry, 
which  deserved  a  larger  try-out  and  a  fuller  experience,  has 
died  out  for  lack  of  advertising.  Had  one  per  cent,  of  the  money 
spent  every  month  in  the  advertising  of  some  new  brand  of 
ehewing-gum  been  a\ailable  for  the  new  and  wholesome  food,' 
sales  could  ha\-e  been  made,  the  growers  encouraged  to  go 
ahead,  and  a  new  plant-industry  established.  In  thi>  one  case 
a  new  chewing-gum,  made  from  the  same  ingredients  as  any 
other,  has  supplanted  some  other  chewing-gum  with  absolutely 


no  good  results  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned;  in  the  other 
the  death  of  an  industry  which  would  have  brought  new  land 
areas  under  culti\ation  and  made  saf(>r  for  the  future  oui-  agri- 
culture and  more  secure  our  food-supi)lies  of  the  future 

"Under  our  ^■ery  (\ves  to-day  the  same  kind  of  a  struggle  is 
going  ou  in  the  South,  where  the  delicious  Scui)pernong  grape 
is  })eing  develoi)ed,  and  the  growers  are  trying,  without  organiza- 
tion, and  with  only  half-hearted  government  aid,  in  the  form  of 
ad\ice  and  experimental  work,  to  create  a  market  for  what  is  in 
reality  a  d(>licious  new  drink.  At  the  same  time  a  single  con- 
cern with  a  mixture  of  California  grape-juices  has  worked  up  a 
trade  in  a  new  drink  and  is  selling  it  l\y  the  car-load.  This  new 
drink  has  l)een  built  up  by  couc(>ntrating  capital  on  the  simple 
matter  of  salesnumship.  In  the  one  case  the  growers  of  the 
Scupi)ernong  grape  can  not  sell  their  product  because  they  have 
no  .salesman,  and  c^an  not  afTord  to  engage  one.  In  the  other, 
an  already  established  industry  creat(>s  a  market  for  a  new  drink 
by  skilful  ad\-erti.sement." 

In  view  of  all  this,  Mr.  Fairchild  l)elieves  it  proper  to  inquire, 
why  should  not  the  Government  have  expert  salesmen?  Had 
the  success  of  the  corn  campaign  in  Europe  been  followed  up  as 
it  should  have  been  years  ago,  there  is  little  doubt,  he  asserts, 
that  the  ignorance  Avhich  has  prevented  the  Belgians  and  English 
from  eating  corn-products  would  have  been  immensely  mini- 
mized. Had  salesmen  been  emploj'ed  to  teach,  how  to  cook  rico 
and  encourage  its  consumption  we  would  now  consume  some- 
thing api)roaching  the  amount  which  we  ought.  Our  present 
overbalanced  sugar-consumption  of  90  pounds  appears  to  be 
largelj'  the  result  of  advertising  placards  and  newspaper  urgings, 
and  the  incessant  hammering  of  thousands  of  salesmen.  Choco- 
late and  candy  and  ice-cream  and  sweet-drink  manufacturers 
have  had  free  access  to  the  public,  and  their  succ^ess  should 
teach  us  a  lesson,     Mr.  Fairchild  goes  on: 

"The  conscious  direction  of  the  food-consumi)tiou  of  the  people 
will,  1  conceiv^e,  bring  into  existence  the  government  salesman, 
and  with  it  the  developuunit  of  what  has  already  come  in  other 
lines,  gox'ernment  advertising  and  government  street-car  posters 
and  fence,  advertisements 

"The  jiath  of  the  government  salesman  should  be  made  easj', 
since  he  would  not  be  working  for  any  one  small  set  of  men, 
))ut  for  the  development  of  a  new  plant  industry  which  would  be 
free  for  all  to  enter,  and  would  support,  on  the  land,  families 
which  would  add  to  the  building  up  of  the  countrj'.  When  the 
industry  reached  a  stage  where  it  could  afford  to  organize  and 
engage  its  own  salesmen,  then  would  be  the  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  its  su])port." 


THE  HIGHEST  EXPLOSIVES— According  to  a  Swiss  chemist 
named  St elU)achen,  quoted  in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York),  the  most  violent  explosives  theoretically  possible  can  not 
be,  or  at  least  are  not,  used  practically.     Saj^s  this  paper: 

''Nitroglycerin,  altho  considered  one  of  the  most  violent 
in  present  use,  develops  onl3-  1,.580  calories  per  kilogram,  since 
the  nitric  acid  which  it  comprises  does  not  take  part  in  the 
reaction,  and  the  hydrogen  and  the  carbon  therein  give  only 
43  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  combustion  Avhich  they  would 
disengage  if  they  were  alone.  Explosives  of  liquid  air,  or  oxy- 
liquite,  give  as  high  as  2,200  calories,  becau.se  the  liquid  oxjgen 
combines  directly  with  the  cary)on  and  the  hydrogen.  The 
combinations  of  hydrocarbides  with  ozone,  ozonid  of  ethylene, 
and  benzin  triozonid,  tho  liberating  no  more  heat  of  explosion, 
have  a  higher  'breaking  value'  because  of  the  greater  speed  of 
decomposition.  Theoretically,  still  more  powerful  exi)losives 
are  conceivable:  a  trichlorate  of  glycerin  should  develop  3,000 
calories,  twice  the  force  of  nitroglycerin;  and,  finally,  a  mixturt^ 
of  liquid  hydrogen  and  liquid  ozone,  if  it  were  practically  realiz- 
able, would  give  about  4,r)00  calories  and  would  be  the  most 
terrible  substance  possible  to  obtain." 
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A  TREE-GUESSING   COMEST 

AVALUARLK  LESSOX  IX  J^OHKSTHY,  under  tlio 
fjuisc  of  a  giu'ssiug  contest,  was  f;i\«'n  to  six  hundred 
children  at  once,  in  Wilmington,  X.  ('.,  recently. 
The  followiufj:  description  is  c<)ntrihut4'<l  to  Amrriain  P'urcsln/ 
(Washington,  D.  ('.)  by  J.  S.  Holmes,  secretary  t)f  the  Xorth 
Carolina  Forestrj-  Association.  Mr.  Holmes  reuiiuds  us  that 
one  of  the  most  important  and  oft^en  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  State  Forestrj'  work  is  interesting  the  children  of  the 
schools  in  the  trees  and  forests  which  they  see  around  them; 
for  only  by  laying  such  foundations  (-an  a  permanent  State  forest 
j)olicy  he  secured.      He  goes  on: 

"At  the  rec«'nt  annual  meeting  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  Forestry 
Association  in  Wilmington,  the 
most  successful  forestry  -  lesson 
for  children  probably  ever  held 
in  this  State  was  given.  Six 
hundred  childrtai  gathered  in  the 
llemenway  School  Auditorium 
to  take  part  in  a  guessing  contest 
inaugurated  by  the  Association, 
but  worked  up  by  the  i)nncipal 
and  teachers  of  the  city  schools. 
The  children  were  sui)i)lied  with 
a  list  of  sixteen  common  Xorth 
(^arolina  trees,  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  ruled  and  numbered  one 
to  sixteen,  with  lines  at  the  bot- 
tom for  the  name,  grade,  an<l 
school  of  the  child. 

"  Lantern  -  slides,  illustrating 
the  form  and  characteristics  of 
each  tree  were  shown.  These 
were  supplemented  by  informa- 
tion concerning  the  distribution, 
habits,  and  uses  of  the  different 
trees  given  by  the  State  For- 
ester. After  each  tree  had  been 
shown,  the  lights  were  turned 
on  for  a  moment  so  that  the 
children  could  write  down  the 
name  of  the  tre(>  on  their  paper. 
.Vfter  all  the  trees  had  been 
shown,  two  motion-picture  reels, 
loaned  b^•  the  Forest  Sersice,  the 
one  showing  forest  fires  and  the 
other  luml)ering  lodge-jude  i)ine, 
were  shcnvn,  while  a  number  of 
the  tea<'hers  went  over  and  marked 
the  papers. 

"Four  children  gues.sed  all  six- 
teen  trees  correctly.     Thes*-   had   to    draw    for    the    lirsl     four 
prizes.   .   .   .   Four  children  got  fifteen  trees  right.   .   .   .  Six  chil- 
dren got  fourte«m  right,  and  two  got  thirteen  right 

"The  ent<'rtainmHnt,  which  included  the  reading  and  indorse- 
ment of  the  resolutions  i)ro|)()S(*d  by  the  Association  at  its 
aft<>rnoon  meeting,  lasted  for  more  than  two  hours,  yet  the 
inUirest  of  the  children  was  sustained  at  the  highest  pitch 
throughout.  The  Wilmington  pa|)er  said:  'It  was  hard  for 
them  to  keel)  quiet,  so  enthusiastic  were  they  over  the  contest 
that  gave  so  much  interest  to  the  ev<'nt.'  The  i)rincii)al  has 
since  written  as  follows:  'I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
delightful  evening  which  you  gave  th(>  children  on  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  here  last  Friday  evening.  The  childreri  who 
won  the  i)riy.es  are  real  heroes  in  town.  Please  send  m(>  th»> 
correct  list  of  trees  as  you  showed  them  on  the  screen,  as  I  want 
to  place  t\u\  correct  list  in  every  school.  Flverybody  is  talking 
tn'cs  now.  We  all  enjoyed  greatly  your  visit  and  i  want  you 
to  feel  you  have  made  frieiuis  for  forest  conservation  of  hun- 
dreds of  children  here  in  the  city.' 

"Such  a  suc^-ess  could  not  j)o.ssil>ly  have  b(>en  a<'hieved  without 
the  hearty  cooix-ration  of  the  school  authoriti«'S.  The  teachers 
in  the  various  schools  kept  the  matter  before  the  children  for  a 
week  or  two  Ix-fore  the  contest,  by  drawing  the  dilTerent  parts  of 
the  various  trees  in  the  list  on  tlH>  blackboard  and  by  telling 
the  children  about  the  trees.  K\ery  book  al)out  trees  in  the 
library  had  been  called  for  by  the  children,  and  nothing  had 
been  iieglceted  whi<'h  woidd  add  to  the  success  of  the  occasion. 
Contests  along  this  or  similar  lines  might  be  arrang«>d  in  other 
schools  where  such  hearty  cooperation  could  bo  secured." 


GASES   TO   SUIT   EVERYBODY 

NAHHATO|{S  TALK  FAMILIARLY  about  "poison- 
gas"  and  "gas-masks  '  as  if  there  were  but  one  kind  of 
each.  But  the  warfare  of  the  gases  is  not  so  simple. 
Lit<rally,  more  than  a  score  of  harmful  gases  are  now  used  in  the 
war.  They  maj  be  emjtloyed  in  different  ways,  produce  different 
effects,  and  can  not  all  be  rendered  innocuous  by  the  same 
kind  of  protector.  A  new  gas  is  devised  every  now  and  then, 
and  when  somebody  finds  a  gas  against  which  no  mask  will 
avail,  or  one  that  retjuires  a  mask  so  heavy  or  awkward  a«  U) 
make  its  use  impossible,  the  army  to  which  he  belongs  will  be 
almost  invincible.  From  this  point  of  view  the  war  is  beine 
fought,  and  may  be  lost  and  won,  in  chemical  laboratories  far 

behind  the  trenches.  An  editorial 
writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  A  meri- 
(11  n  Medical  Association  (Chicago, 
.^pril  20)  describes  these  friffht- 
ful  gaseous  weapons  and  the 
means  employe<l  to  combat  them. 
He  writes: 

"First  used  an<l  best  re<'Ognized 
in  medical  circles  was  chlorin  gas. 
This  is  sent  out  as  a  cloud  fn>m 
c\linders  concealed  beneath  the 
l)arapets.  The  wind  must  l»e  of 
suitable  velocity  and  diret-tion  to 
make  the  attack  effective.  Pn>- 
tectionis  afforded  by  a  respirator 
which  causes  the  gas-laden  air 
bn>athed  to  pass  through  an  ab- 
sorbent soaked  in  solutions  of 
alkali  carbonate  or  thiosulfat< . 
The  next  .surprize  came  in  the 
form  of  carbonyl  chlorid.  or  phos- 
gen.  an  insidious  gas  difficult  to 
protect  against.  Fortunately,  a 
j)artial  j^rotection  wai;  soon  found 
in  helmets  saturated  with  sodium 
l)henate.  It  became  apparent.  t<> 
<piote  a  military  expert,  that  thni- 
things  really  matter  in  gas-war- 
fare, and  these  were  all  empha- 
sized at  this  early  period.  They 
are-  (1)  increa.sed  concentration 
of  the  gases  used,  so  that  the  pro- 
tective devices  no  longer  suffice; 
(2)  surprize  attacks,  whereby  the 
troops  are  gassed  l>efore  then 
can  be  made  adeqiuite  provision 
for  pi<)te<'ti()U,  and  (.{)  the  us«>  of  unexpected  new  materiah-. 
"Accordingly,  when  carbonyl  <*hlorid  began  to  be  used  by 
tlu>  riermans  in  increased  concentration,  furth«'r  pnnision  t<> 
meet  this  l)ecame  necessary.  .  .  .  On  the  horror  of  gas-<'louds 
the  f rightfulness  of  gas-slu>lls  presently  was  suj)erimp«ised.  They 
are  as.serted  to  lu>  the  most  important  of  all  methods  of  using 
gas,  and  are  still  in  the  course  of  dev(>lopment.  The  widelv 
proclaimed  "tear'  gases  were  delivered  in  this  fashion.  Originally 
xylyl  bromi<l  or  IhmizvI  ])romid,  obtained  by  bniminati<m  of 
the  high(>r  fractions  of  coal-tar  distillates,  formed  the  contents 
of  the  't<>ar'  shells.  A  concentration  of  some  of  the.se  lacrima- 
tors  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  a  million  makes  the  eyee 
water  se\erely.  The  enormous  «>xtent  to  which  such  chemical 
|)roducts  have  been  employed  is  indicated  by  the  fa<'t  that  tli< 
(.lermans  have  |)ut  down  ln>avy  barrages  of  't^-ar'  ga.»>-sheli>. 
.  .  .  the  attt>mpt  often  being  nuule  to  increa.se  tin*  concen- 
tration by  the  mode*  of  shelling  .so  that  .some  of  the  gas  wotilil 
pa.ss  through  the  protective  helmets,  as  it  a<'tually  did  at  times 
H»>iu'e  w«>  can  und(>rstand  .\uld's  contention  regarding  tli< 
signiticance  of  suitable  i)ro(ective  de\  i<'es.  '  Kespirat«irs.'  In 
says,  'have  to  fulfil  two  requirements  which  are  quite  opposed 
to  one  anoth(>r.  In  the  first  place  they  should  hv  .sufficientl\ 
larg»>  and  elaborate  to  give  full  j)rotection  against  any  concen- 
tration of  any  gas,  whereas  military  exigencj-  requires  that 
they  lu-  light  and  comfortabl(>.  It  is  ne<'e.ssary  to  strike  a 
balance  between  thest>  two.  l^pon  a  proper  balance  depends 
the  usefubu'ss  of  the  respirator.  Oxygen  apparatus  will  not 
«io  on  account  of  its  weight  and  its  limited  life.  Two  hours 
hfe  is  exct'ssive  for  that  type.     The  side  that  can  first  force  the 


(iKHMAX  (as  wind  changes) — "  (iott  s)rafc  Kiifiland." 

—  Kroiu  Pniuh  (London). 
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oth«'r  to  use  oxygen  respirators  for  protection  has  probably  won 
the  war.' 

"Last  summer  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  a  still 
inort*  harassing  gas.  An  added  laerimator  in  the  form  of 
phenyl  earhaiiiin  ehlorid  has  been  tried;  then  came  the  cele- 
I>nit4>d  'sneezing'  gas,  diphcnyl-chloroarsin,  intended  to  make  a 
soldier  snwze  so  badly  that  he  will  be  unable  to  keep  his  mask 
on.  But  the  surprize  that  scored  heavily  in  1917  was  the 
'mustard  gas,'  dichlordiethyl- 


sultid.  As  many  as  50.000 
shells  containing  this  'super- 
lacrimator'  have  been  reported 
as  fired  in  a  single  night's  bom- 
bardment. The  effect  is  most 
insiflious.  The  gas  has  a  dis- 
tinctive smell,  rather  like  garlic 
than  mustard.  It  has  no  im- 
mediate efTtx^t  on  the  eyes,  be- 
yond a  slight  irritjition.  After 
stiverjil  hours  the  eyes  begin 
to  swell  and  inflame  and  prac- 
tically blister,  causing  intimse 
pain,  the  nose  diseharges  freely, 
and  8«>vere  coughing  and  even 
vomiting  ensue.  Dire<'t  con- 
tact with  the  spray  causes 
severe  blistering  of  the  skin, 
and  the  concentrat^'d  vapor 
IM'uetraU^s  the  clothing.  The 
respirators,  of  course,  do  not 
prot<'<'t  against  this  blistering. 
"In  passing,  we  may  recall 
the  German  hand-grenades 
filled  with  broinin,  chlonice- 
tone,  chlorsulfonic  a<'id.  sulfur 
trio.xid,  or  dimethyl  sulfate — 
surely  a  ghastly  array!  If  the 
'colorle.ss,  odorless,  in\'isible, 
and  highly  poisonous'  gas  has 
not  yet  come  to  the  front,  its 

near  relatives   have  neverthe-  

less  been  in  evidence.      Mean- 
while    THE     CHEMICAL     LABORATOHIES 
NOT  BEEN  IDLE." 


DOUBTFUL  TESTS   FOR   AVIATORS 

THE  SEVERE  TESTS  of  the  organ  of  balance  in  the 
inner  ear,  required  of  American  aviation  candidates,  and 
described  in  these  columns  some  time  ago,  are  ap- 
parently losing  favor  somewhat  with  experts.  According  to  a 
writer   in    The   Journal    of   the    American    Medical    Association 

(Chicago,  April  13),  "there 
seems  to  be  developing  a  reac- 
tion against  assigning  too  great 
importance  to  these  tests." 
Equally  important,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some,  are  the  questions 
of  hypersensitiveness  to  bright 
light,  the  sureness  of  the  sense 
of  motion,  the  acuity  of  vision 
in  lowered  illumination,  the 
appreciation  of  contrast  in 
form,  color,  and  light,  a  rapid 
and  accurate  judgment  of  dis- 
tance, direction,  and  size,  and, 
depending  on  all  of  these,  pace. 
Further,  we  are  told  by  Assis- 
tant Surgeons  Parsons  and  Se- 
gar,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
that  in  many  cases  the  best 
ratings  as  aviators  were  ob- 
tained by  men  who  had  made 
the  worst  showing  under  the 
Barany  balance  tests.  We  read 
further: 


HORSES   WEAK   GAS-MASlvS,  TOO 


OF   THE    Allies   have 


It, has  recently  been  discovered  that  the  shell  of  the  coconut 
makes  a  charcoal  with  eighteen  times  the  absorptive  power  of 
wood  charcoal,  we  learn  from  the  New  York  Erening  Mail, 
which  reminds  us  that  the  one  cardinal  feature  of  the  military 
gas-mask  is  charcoal.  The  gas-mask  now  in  use  is  excellent 
for  about  thirty  minutes,  but  then  the  wood  charcoal  has  reached 
the  point  of  saturation  and  can  draw  in  no  more  gas.  The 
coconut  mask,  The  Mail  tells  us,  will  b*  good  for  nine  hours. 


"Surgeon  H.  Graeme  Ander- 
son, attached  to  the  Royal 
Navy  Service  and  as  an  adviser 
to  the  special  medical  adminis- 
trative committee  recently  constituted  by  Great  Britain,  in  an 
address  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London  last  month,  pre- 
sented the  subject  from  every  point  of  view  based  on  his  extensive 
experience.  He  corroborates  the  changing  attitude  toward  the 
equilibration  tests.  'It  has  been  assumed,'  he  says,  'that  sound 
eqxiilibration  and  muscle  sense  are  essential  to  fljnng,  so  that  the 
aviator  would  be  conscious  of  his  position  in  space  and  realize  at 
once  any  deviations  therefrom  and  correct  these  quicklj\  But 
in  fog  it  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  detect  any  devia- 
tion during  flight.  Time  and  again  aviators  coming  out  of  the 
dark  clouds  or  fog  have  found  themselves  flying  one^ing  down, 
and  it  has  been  recorded  that  some  have  flown  upside  down 
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■without  knowing  it.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  most  of  tlu-  itii- 
pressions  whifh  control  halanc-e  in  flying  coinr  through  the  eyes.' 
In  fact.  Surgeon  Andcrscjn,  as  an  expi-rinicnt.  had  hinis(lr 
])lindfoldc(l  and  his  cars  plugged  with- a  telephonic  coiine<tion 
to  the  pilot.  The  latter  performed  ct-rtain  evolutions,  and 
Surgeon  Anderson  attempted  to  descril)e  the  j)osition  in  --pacf 
at  various  times.  He  was  al)le  to  do  this  during  the  i-litnhing 
and  flying  with  right  wing  down  and  with  the  first  si)iral  down- 
Avard  to  the  right.  After  that  he  was  all  at  sea  and  thought  the 
plane  was  climbing  up  continuously  when  in  reality  it  was  s|)iral- 
ing  down  to  the  left.  He  belie\  es  that  this  experiment  goes  far 
to  prove  that  the  a\iator  is  for  the  most  part  dependent  on 
impressions  conveyed  through  the  eyes  for  his  sense  of  balance. 
Jle  would  not  discard  the  equilibration,  mu.scle  .sense,  and 
vestibidar  reactions,  however,  until  further  investigation  has 
confirmed  these  points." 


in  .-ia\ing  that  the  l)rain  u.ses  with  nia.vimum  efJeotiveness  onlv 
those  data  that  have  V)een  slowly  analyzed  and  brought  into 
cf»ordinatiou  "with  other  data." 


MEMORY    STILL    DESIRABLE 

To  -LEARX  LIKK  A  PAHHOT  "  is  something  we  have 
been  taught  latterly  to  despist;.  This  is  a  rea.sonable 
attitude,  for  presumably  a  parrot  does  not  understand 
the  words  that  it  speaks.  He  is  memorizing  mere  sotmds.  while 
Avhat  the  student  memorizes  ought  to  be  ideas.  Without  the 
power  of  retaining  ideas  in  the  mcinor\  no  process  of  thought  is 
possible.  Doubtless  pupils  in  the  past  have  been  made  to 
memorize  u.seless  things,  and  doubtless  their  teachers  have  not 
fidly  understood  the  proper  role  i)layed  by  memory  in  a  sound 
education.  It  remains  none  the  less  true  that  every  educated 
man  has  his  memory  stored  with  something,  and  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  that  something  de{)ends  the  type  of  his  educa- 
tion. A  writer  in  Enginceriny  and  CuiiiracHiig  (Chicago)  puts 
the  matter  rather  clearly  as  follows: 

'"For  about  a  generation  most  youths  have  been  taught  to 
look  with  something  akin  to  contempt  tipon  memorizing  data. 
They  have  been  told  that  the  prime  object  of  education  is  to 
train  the  rea.soliing  powers,  and  that  this  is  not  accomplished  by 
parroting.  Consequently  it  has  become  the  commonest  axiom 
among  college-bred  men  that  memorizing  does  not  develop  the 
capacity  for  thinking.  Yet  it  takes  no  great  amount  of  cogitation 
to  establish  the  fallacy  of  such  a  generalization. 

"The  processes  of  thinking,  as  any  one  will  admit,  arc  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  ability  to  remember  at  least  some 
facts.  Even  the  rea.soner  who  relies  upon  indexes  to  guide  him 
to  the  data  that  he  uses  in  reasoning  must  first  ha\e  a  sutficientlx 
good  memory  to  know  the  meanings  of  the  words  that  he  seeks 
in  the  indexes.  But  if  his  reasoning  is  to  be  at  all  expeditious  he 
must  remember  a  great  deal  more  than  the  bare  meaning  of 
fach  term  that  he  thus  uses.  Consider  what  a  handicaj)  a 
structural  engineer  would  labor  under  were  he  abh'  to  remember 
only  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  "factor  of  safety,"  elasti*- 
limit,'  and  the  like,  without  rememl>ering  any  numerical  data 
applicable  to  the  terms. 

"It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  both  the  soundest  of 
reasoners  and  the  mos't  prolific  of  inventors  have  great  stocks 
of  memorized  facts  at  their  instant  command.  Of  course  it  is 
not  ordinarily  es.s(>ntial  that  their  memorized  data  relate  t(»  r.iany 
fields  of  knowledge.  It  usually  sutTices  if  they  rememl)er  a  great 
many  facts  in  a  somewhat  narrow  lield — the  field  to  which  their 
daily  work  relates.  By  remembering  many  details  in  his  special 
field,  a  rea.soner  is  less  likely  either  to  generalize  incorreet!\ 
himself  or  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  false  generalization-  of 
other  reasoners. 

"Creative  reasoning — whether  that  of  an  iinentor  or  that  of  ;i 
poet — is  so  greatly  facilitated  by  the  posses.sion  of  a  large  >tociv 
of  memorized  facts  that  a  man  of  j)oor  memorv  <'an  rarely  hope 
to  gain  a  great  name  as  an  originator.  In\«'ntion  of  all  sorts  i> 
simply  a  combination  of  Old  elements'  into  new  groups.'  .\ 
brain  that  is  not  well  loa<led  with  'old  «'lements'  has  a  poor 
i'liance  of  creating  as  many  "new  grouits'  as  a  lirain  charged  to 
the  brim;  ami  if  relatively  few  new  combinations  are  effected  in 
a  given  time,  the  chance  of  |>roducing  many  suc<-essfiil  new 
«'ombinations  is  rc<iiii-ed. 

"We  «'an  not  urge  too  strongly  upon  our  readi-rs  the  advis- 
:il»ility  of  rea<!ing  often  and  regularly  with  the  express  object 
of  gathering  a  large  store  of  facts.  It  will  not  sunice  to  relv  upon 
indexes  or  even  to  wait  till  the  moiiK'Ht  of  necessity  before 
.searching  for  applical)|e  facts,  for  ]>sycholoin«;ts  arv  iinHnim<Mi>, 


A    NEW   TOINIC    FOR   TIRED   SOILS 

THE  "NEW  TOXIC  "  is  ordinary  peat,  whose  recenth 
discovered  merit  as  a  fertilizer  is  set  forth,  under  the 
above  suggestive  title,  by  a  writer  in  The  Xalioi,'. 
Iiu.-<iness  (Washington).  We  are  assured  by  large-lett^nd 
proclamations  from  every  i)oster  that  "food  will  win  the  war.'" 
If  so,  the  question  of  fertilizers  is  evidently  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  everj-  man,  woman,  and  child.  Xever  before,  savs 
the  writer,  was  there  such  denumd  for  means  that  will  act  as  a 
tonic  on  tired  soils  or  add  an  extra  grain  to  the  ear  of  com. 
The  war  has  practically  put  an  end  to  the  importation  of  pot«sh 
and  other  similar  materials,  so  that  we  must  look  in  other 
directions  for  fertilizing  substances.     He  goes  on: 

"One  of  the  latest  recruits  is  i)eat.  Peat  has  long  been  known 
and  used  as  fuel,  but  its  great  value  as  a  stimulant  for  jaded 
soils  has  not  been  so  generally  recognized.  The  bogs  of  Xe\* 
Jersey — whose  fame  once  rested  on  the  crop  of  summer  n»o<- 
quitoes — have  been  found  to  contain  %  ast  deposits  of  this  new 
fertilizer.  Another  locality  where  the  production  of  peat  for 
this  pur})Ose  has  been  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  is  Whit«»sidf 
County,  Illinois.  It  is  claimed  that  this  natural  fertilizer  mav 
t)e  obtained  in  limitless  quantities  from  our  marshes  and  bottoms, 
and  that  it  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  lower  than  an\-  now  in  u.s«. 

"While  the  possibilities  of  peat  in  this  direction  have  lon^ 
t)een  known  to  .scientists,  its  discovery  in  Illinois  was  uiad< 
independently  of  anything  that  had  been  done  in  laboratories  or 
written  in  studies.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  find  was 
made  by  practical  men  who  put  it  to  immediate  use. 

■'In  White.side  County,  paralleling  the  course  of  the  Mis- 
•sissippi  Ki\  er  on  its  eastern  side,  is  an  enormous  area  known  a> 
the  River  Bottoms.  When  in  geological  ages  the  course  of  the 
Mis-sissippi  was  changed  at  this  point,  there  was  left  l)ehind  a 
depo.sit  of  preser\ed  vegetable  matter  varying  in  depth  from  ten 
to  thirty  feet.  The  deposit  is  in  the  form  of  a  dark,  tibrou.-. 
s()ongy  material,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  peat  obtained 
from  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  which  is  used  as  fuel. 

"Some  years  ago  a  test  of  this  i)eat-deposit  indicated  that  it 
would  make  an  excellent  fuel  when  i)rest  into  bricks,  and  .i 
factory  for  this  ])urpose  was  erected.  But  the  cost  of  treafiii;; 
the  peat  in  this  manner  was  found  to  be  excessive  and  the  entcr- 
l)rise  was  abandoned. 

"On  some  of  the  cleared  land,  however,  the  superintendent 
of  the  factory  started  a  small  garden  and  the  results  wen*  so 
amazing  that  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  Everythiiit' 
that  was  ])lanted  came  up  so  quickly  and  in  such  abundanc. 
that  the  spot  became  the  wonder  of  all  the  neighboring  farnier- 
A  half  acre  |)lante(l  to  onions,  for  instance,  j)rodu«'ed  4()()  busheb, 
or  at  the  rate  of  S()()  busiiels  per  acre.  Celery,  potatoes,  l)ean>i. 
and  corn  were  planted  with  similar  results. 

"This  set  the  sui)erintendent  to  thinking  and  he  had  a  sanq)l'' 
of  the  peat  analyzed.  This  analysis  showed  that  it  was  rich  in 
many  eh'inents  es.sential  to  plant-growth,  and  he  decided  that 
even  if  the  peat  could  not  be  utilized  in  the  manufactun'  of 
fuel,  it  would  make  an  ideal  fertilizer.  The  factory,  acconl- 
ingly,  was  changed  from  a  fuel  to  a  fertilizer  establishment, 
and  now  th(>re  is  a  ready  market  for  all  that  can  In*  producwl," 

\n  area  of  about  .■i,()(K)  acres  is  now  being  worked  in  Whiteside 
('ounty,  and  about  thirty  tons  a  day  are  handled  during  nine 
months  of  the  year.  The  peat  is  excavated  along  a  small  canal, 
and  when  a  connecting  vvat»'rway  now  being  constructed  by  the 
Cio\ernm(>nt  is  completed  the  water-level  will  be  lowered  about 
two  feet,  which  will  facilitate  digging  and  drying  the  peat.  To 
(piote  again:  * 

"  \t  present  the  p»'at,  after  l>eing  excavated,  is  left  lying  on  the 
banks  of  the  small  i-anal  to  dry  out  i)artially  for  a  day  or  two. 
It  is  then  hauled  to  the  mill,  placed  under  a  shed,  and  allowed 
to  «'ure  a  week  or  ten  days.  Xext  it  is  fed  into  a  drier  in  tlit 
form  of  a  huge  six-foot  revolv  ing  cylinder  heated  to  a  temix-ra- 
tureof  l.7(Hr  Kahrenh«'it.  .Vltout  thirty  minutes  an'  n>quire<l 
to  remove  the  last  vestige  of  moisture  from  the  peat,  after  whicli 
it   is  gr^»und  antl  screened   to  ;U»  mesh.     A  cubic  yard  of  the 
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raw  material  weighs  approximately  1,()00  ik)Uiu1s,  wliile  a  c-ubic 
fool  of  the  finished  product  weighs  about  2S  pounds.  After 
being  ground  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  dark-brown  powder,  without 
odor  and  so  eU-an  that  it  may  be  handled  without  causmg  the 
slightest  smut  or  stain.  .    ,       ,  ,        i  *i    4. 

"In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  fertilizer  it  has  been  found  that 
the  iM-at  in  this  form  also  possesses  considerable  merit  when  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  feed  mixtures  for  cattle, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  molasses  mixed  feeds,  such  as  barley, 
wheat  bran,  screenings,  ground  corn  and  oats.  Besides  pos- 
sessing nutritive  qualities  of  its  own,  the  peat,  being  a  good 
absorbent,  prevents  the  other  materials  from  becoming  sticky, 
as  would  Ix-  the  case  if  no  p(>at  were  used.  The  peat  acts  on 
the  rough  acid  in  the  molasses,  so  that  cattle  when  on  full  feed 
do  not  scour  so  n>adily.  Kxp<'riments  made  with  such  a  mixed 
food  show  that  cattle  "fed  on  it  have  better  appetites  and  take 
on  fat  more  rapidly,  Ix'cause,  b«'ing  in  better  condition,  they  eat 
more  feed  than  they  otherwise  would." 


PAYING   EMPLOYEES   TO   EXERCISE 

PART  OF  TlIK  DAILY  WORK  of  men  employed  by  "a 
larp«'  industrial  concern  in  Cleveland  now  consists  of  one 
[hour  daily  spent  in  the  company's  gymnasium.  The 
men  are  paid  for  the  time  thus  occupied  and  are  fined  if  they  do 
not  report  promptly.  Th<>  hour  of  exercise  is  not  "play-time," 
or  "recess,"  but  is  regularly  assigned  work  and  is  treated  as 
such,  on  a  purely  business  basis.  The  results,  we  are  told  by 
a  contributor  to  The  Textile  World  Journal  (New  York),  are 
gratifying.  The  inno^•ation  has  developed  in  the  staff  new- 
ideas  of  fellowslijp  and  a  better  si)irit  in  the  work,  besides  keep- 
ing the  men  in  more  sjitisfactory  physical  condition.  Other 
large  firms  have  gymnasiums  in  their  establishments,  but  this 
one  seems  to  be  the  first  to  treat  its  use  as  part  of  the  regular 
working  day  of  its  staff.     To  quote  the  article  noted  above: 

Vigorous  phj'sical  exerci.se  daily,  under  the  direction  of  a 
trained  instructor,  for  the  conservation  of  the  health  of  its  em- 
ployees is  the  newest  preparedness  iilan,  recently  inaugurated  in 
one  of  Cleveland's  largest  industrial  plants.  This  training  is 
expe<'ted  to  build  up  the  i)hysical  endurance  of  the  men  to 
a  point  which  later  on  will  enable  each  man  to  assume  added 
responsibility,  if  necessary. 

"The  plan  applies  to  the  executive  oflicers,  superintendents, 
managers,  heads  of  departments,  and  others  on  whom  rests  the 
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responsibility  for  the  solution  of  important  manufacturing  and 
selling  problems. 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  plan,  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  November  1  at  the  White  Company,  in  Cleveland, 
the  men  holding  responsible  positions  are  urged  by  the  com- 
pany to  spend  an  hour  each  morning  or  afternoon  in  a  spacious 


new  gymnasium  which  has  been  completely  equipped  in  the 
basement  of  the  administration  building.  The  men  enrolled 
in  the  different  classes  are  paid  by  the  company  for  the  time 
they  spend  in  the  gjni,  and  no  business  appointment  or  other 
important  task  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  this  schedule. 
The  men  are  compelled,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine,  to 
report  at  the  gymnasium  at  a  specified  time  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  until  the  class  is  dismissed. 

'•Wliile  many  other  large  manufacturing  plants  have  erected 


llkisiratii>iis  liy  roiiitcsy  cif  the  Wliite  Company,  Cleveland. 

"IT  GIVES  THEM  NEW   ENTHUSIASM  AND  BETTER  SPIRIT." 


pretentious  gymnasiums  in  times  of  peace  for  the  optional  use  of 
their  employees  outside  of  regiilar  business  hours,  the  White 
Company  is  the  first  to  start  a  movement  of  this  kind  to  improve 
the  health  of  its  employees  and  to  make  them  more  efficient  in 
the  present  crisis. 

"The  results  of  the  training,  so  far,  have  been  gratifying  to 
both  the  company  and  the  men.  The  plan  may,  later,  be  ex- 
tended to  include  all  of  the  five  thousand  or  more  bookkeepers, 
clerks,  accountants,  salesmen,  stenographers,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workmen  in  the  plant. 

"The  physical  instruction  work  is  being  conducted  by  W.  E. 
Rice,  experienced  athletic  coach  and  director,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Chicago  Training  School  and  prominent  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
circles  all  over  the  country.  The  course  of  instruction  he  has 
outlined  for  the  busy  factory-workers  consists  of  passing  the 
medicine-ball,  setting-up  exercises,  stall-bar  work,  handball, 
wrestling,  club-swinging,  bag-punching,  and  many  other  forms  of 
calisthenics.  Following  a  strenuous  workout  in  the  gym,  the 
men  jump  under  a  battery  of  shower  baths.  During  the  first 
few  weeks  there  are  always  many  sore  and  aching  muscles,  lame 
backs,  and  stiff  joints  that  require  attention, 

"Before  entering  the  class  all  men  are  required  to  undergo  a 
rigid  examination  by  the  companj^'s  medical  examiner.  The 
doctor  makes  out  a  comprehensive  report  of  his  findings,  and  this 
is  filed  in  the  superintendent's  office.  The  examination  is  re- 
peated regularly  every  month  and  compared  with  the  original 
report.  The  records  are  carefully  kept  and  are  as  accurate  as  it? 
is  possible  to  make  them. 

"If  a  man  is  found  to  be  nervous,  underweight,  and  suffering 
with  some  minor  trouble  ho  is  given  medical  attention  and  ad- 
vised by  the  phj^sician  and  physical  director  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  to  improve  his  condition.  In  many  cases  a 
change  of  diet  and  the  consumption  of  plainer  foods  that  give 
greater  nourishment  have  helped  materially  to  remedy  the 
ailments. 

"  E.  W.  Hulet,  vice-president  of  the  W^hite  Company,  who 
fathered  the  preparedness  idea,  states:  'A  gymnasium  is  one 
of  the  most  democratic  institutions  in  the  world.  It  is  a  place 
where  men  meet  on  an  equal  basis  and  get  to  know  each  other 
more  intimately.  They  are  drest  alike,  do  the  same  stunts, 
and  forget  their  business  cares.  It  gives  them  new  enthusiasm 
and  better  spirit.  We  feel  now  that  we  couldn't  get  along 
without  it.' 

"Already  many  other  large  industrial  and  manufacturing 
concerns  have  investigated  the  plan  with  the  idea  of  adopting 
it  for  their  own  business." 
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SUCTESSFUL  MAX  wa.< 
once  a.-iked  how  he  had 
nianaj?iHl  to  accomplish  so 
iiiuch.  He  never  hesitated  in  his 
an.swer.  '"It  has  been  owing  to  the 
fact,''  said  he,  ''that  I  ha\e  learned 
to  do  without  unneces.sary  things." 
And  when  \  ou  stop  to  think  of  it, 
that  comes  near  expressing  the  se- 
cret of  how  all  successful  results  are 
attained,  whether  it  be  in  waging 
wars,  or  boxing,  or  building  a  bridge, 
or  delivering  a  speech,  or  playing 
the  \iolin.  The  boxer  leaves  off 
weighty  clothing  and  avoids  every 
purposeless  motion,  the  bridge- 
builder  lets  no  elaborateness  of  de- 
sign stand  in  the  way  of  strength,  the 
orator  omits  from  his  speech  every- 
thing which  does  not  contribute 
to  his  theme,  the  violinist  sacrifices 
baseball  or  any  other  occupation 
which  might  stiffen  his  fingers. 
Xo  one  would  claim  that  such  conduct  necessarily  adds  to  the 
^■ariety  or  satisfaction  of  life,  i)ut  it  is  the  way  to  get  good  residts. 
THE  PRINCIPLE  APPLIED  TO  WAR— This  nation  is  iu 
this  war  to  get  results.  And  the  great  result  sought,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  remark,  is  the  winning  of  the  war  to  the  end  that  this 
world  shall  be  a  better  i)lace  to  live  in,  and  that  all  forces  inter- 
fering with  that  end  shall  be  destroyed. 

That,  you  might  .say,  is  the  theory  for  which  this  nation  and  the 
Allies  are  fighting.  But  our  national  duty  must  be  a  matter  of 
jn-ucti.sc.  And  this  nation's  i)ractical  aim  must  be  to  aid  oiu- 
fighting  forces  and  those  of  the  Allies  iu  every  way. 

That  trill  only  be  po-'isible  irhen,  an  a  nation  and  as  indindual.-i, 
ve  learn  how  to  do  without  unneccsiiary  things. 

WHEAT  AS  AN  EXAMPLE— Strictly  speaking,  nourishing 
food  can  ne\  er  be  classed  as  unnecessary.  But  in  the  sen.se  that 
certain  sorts  of  food  are  more  necessary  for  o^"erseas  shipment 
than  they  are  at  home,  those  certain  foods,  for  the  tiine  being, 
may  be  rated  among  the  unnecessary  things  that  we  should  do 
without. 

The  particular  food  which  best  illustrates  this  principle  at 
present  is  wheat.  Now  wheat  in  normal  times  would  be  classed 
a  necessity  for  our  home  consumi)tion  if  any  cereal  in  the  world 
could.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  —  the  fact  that  wheat  is  so 
important  a  part  of  our  national  life  in  peace  time — that  some 
jxTsons  find  it  impossible  to  n-ali/.e  that  it  is  now,  in  war-time, 
of  small  consequence  to  us  compared  to  its  importance  to  the 
Allies.  (This  point  was  discust  and  explained  at  length  iu  the 
article  of  three  weeks  ago.)  Hut  people  must  h-arn — as  indeed 
thoy  are  learning — that,  from  now  until  the  next  harvest,  wheat 
'must  be  regarded,  by  all  in  a  position  to  sacrifice,  as  something 
to  do  without  for  the  sake  of  winning  th(>  war. 

INDIVIDl'AL  ACTS  COl'NT— Wheat  has  been  dwelt  on  at 
length  not  merely  becau.se  it  is  a  vital  necessity,  but  l)ecau.se 
if  .serv(>s  to  iliustrafe  the  great  und«Tlying  i)rincii)le  which  should 
be  m  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  nation  at  war.      It  is  this: 

Every  indiridudl  urt,  whether  it  eonrern.-<  l)uyin(j  and  eatimj 
vhenl  or  whetfier  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  food,  i.s-  going  to  hare  the 
rcKult  of  either  increasing  or  decrca.sing  this  nation's  effectireness 
in  waging  u-ar. 

There  is  a  good  <leal  more  to  the  successful  londuct  of  war  tlian 
the  mere  skilful  placing  and  use  of  troops.  Tho.se  troops  must 
]>e  given  iiuinifions,  food,  and  supplies  of  all  sorts.  The  home 
channels  through  and  from  which  tho.se  sup|)lies  move  must 
ne\er  be  allowed  to  become  <'logged.  This  .sort  of  "clear 
track"  can  onh  be  gained  if  e\ery  one  is  willing  to  do  u-ithout 
some  of  the  actions  and  things  which  are  quite  right  and  tuilurnl 
in  peace  time. 

This  does  not  merely  apply  t(»  eating  wlu-al  l)read;    it  applies 


to  everything.  There  is 'no  a<-t  so  tnlliug  chat  it  may  not  haw- 
its  connection  with  the  war.  For  instance,  manufacturers  of 
adhesi\-e  pastes  are  asked  not  to  use  wheat  floiu-  in  their  prcwj- 
ucts.  But  if  every  stamp-collector  and  every  amateur  photog- 
rapher should  use  for  mounting  piu-poses  home-made  pa>-t* 
containing  wheat,  that  very  a<-t,  tho  itself  immeasurably  re- 
moved from  the  direct  conduct  of  the  war.  would  still  have  it- 
disadvantageou^  consequences. 

Or  take  a  case  tri\ial  in  itseh'  and  apparently  utterly  discon- 
nected with  the  war.  The  collector  of  butterflies  and  moth- 
not  infrequently  u.ses  chloroform  or  ether  to  kill  the  specimen.^ 
captured.  That  little  action,  a  trifle  in  any  single  case,  when 
multiplied  enough  times.  limitN  to  just  that  extent  the  chlorofonu 
and  ether  a^'ailable  for  surgical  uses  in  the  war. 

In  such  cases,  amateur  ])hotographer  and  butt-ertly-collector 
would  have  to  change  liy  doina  nvtho'it  what  they  have  come  'o 
con.sider  as  e.ssentials. 

A  UNIVERSAL  PRINCIPLE— And  what  might  apply  in  such 
unusual  cases  as  butterflywoUecting  !>  hound  to  apply  in  th»- 
e^■ery-day  matters  of  daily  life. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  in  the  lives  of  any  of  us  that  we  do  my 
indulge  in  some  accustomed  action,  quite  natural  in  itself, 
which  is  connected  wnth  the  act?  of  others  Uke  the  links  of  a 
chain,  and  which  will  lead,  link  by  link,  to  some  final  result  -^f 
interference  with  .military-  operations. 

There  are  so  many  possible  illustrations  that  it  is  hanil> 
worth  while  to  single  out  any  one.  But  it  is  easy  to  realize  that 
people  are  all  the  time  buying  something  or  other  which  they  d" 
not  absolutely  need.  Yet  that  article  employed,  in  the  making, 
some  energA'  which  might  havt-  been  directly  devoted  to  sonn- 
more  neeessari-  acti\'ity.  such  as  shi{vbuilding  or  farm-lalwir 
And  before  that  article  reached  the  store  where  it  wa^  sold,  if 
probably  occupied  space  in  some  freight-car  which  might  hav- 
been  carrying  food  or  munitions  to  a  port  for  shipment. 

THE  ALL-ROUND  REMEDY— The  ^^ay  to  prevent  su-ii 
hindrances  is  for  e\ery  one  to  learn  and  practise  the  principi.- 
of  doing  without.  The  word  "non-essential. "  so  often  hear<i 
nowadays,  applies  to  the  actions  and  things  which  people  migb' 
well  do  without  for  the  sake  of  speeding  th*'  war  to  a  vi<^tori<>u- 
end.  If  you  hear  a  person  say  that  he  is  doing  without  new 
clothes  for  the  sake  of  helping  win  the  war.  do  not  feel  puzzl«<i 
That  per.son  is  showing  patriotism  and  .sound  sense.  For  not 
only  has  he  turned  into  war-<-hannels  the  labor  that  might  ha\' 
been  used  iu  making  and  shipping  those  clothes,  but  he  ha- 
saA'ed  mone\  with  which  he  ma\  buy  a  Liberty  Bond  or  Thrif' 
Stamps  to  gi\'e  his  nation  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

It  is  thus  that  a  .•'ingle  act  of  doing  'cithoui  may  result  in  stxtr-'ii 
acts  which  finall.v  help  military  operations. 

A  nation,  tt)  carry  on  war  successfidly.  must  have  every 
separate  citizen  helping.  Any  action  hy  anybody  u-ill  in  the  cna 
either  help  or  hinder.  That  is  why  the  civilian  must  wat<?h  hi- 
])lans  aitd  deeds  as  painstakingly  as  the  general  or  pri\ate  in  th> 
ranks  watches  his. 

To-day  every  person  shouhl  p»'ri)etually  ask  himself  these  two 
questions:  "Is  what  I  am  about  to  do  going  (o  help  in  u-inning  the 
^rarf"     "If  not,  hare  I  any  right  to  do  it.'  " 

QUESTIONS   FOR   DISCUSSION 

/.  Find  .■<ereral  other  illustrations  of  "doing  without''  .^imdnr  > 
those  mentioned  in  paragraph   .'. 

2.  Explain  why  doing  without  wheat  for  a  feu-  vionthn  in  th" 
country  need  be  no  great  hardship  to  mo.'it  {teople. 

S.  dire  a  //.s/  of  thing.''  which  (teople  might  easily  litt ,H^lhoul . 
Hut  include  no  item  ,on  this  U.tt  unlc^^s  you  are  jrreftnred  to  <hn<r 
ho\r  doing  without  it  might  help  in  winning  the.  u-nr. 

',.  Hon-  many  persons  do  you  knou-  who  are  applying  >o  their 
daily  life  the  test  of  the  tu-o  guestions  mentioned  'it  the  end  of  thi- 
article.' 

.7.  List  some  of  the  things  that  our  soldiers  are  <ioi.ng  withoui. 
Do  you  know  of  atiy  cirilinfis  who  hn*'e  to  make  ^acrifires  as  ijrpn'.' 
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OUR  ARMY— A  CROSS-SECTION  OF  OUR  DEMOCRACY 


I'HUASK    MEANS   LITTLK   OR   yWCll  according  to 
our  aMlitv  to  j)ack  that  phrase  with  the  weight  of  all 


A" 

/  \,  it  incliules  and  suggests.  We  speak  of  a  •"nation  at 
arms"-  our  President  si)eaks  of  ••  universal  liaV)ility  to  service"; 
hut  do  we  fullv  understand  the  weight  of  those  phrases?  We 
have  each  clasi)ed  hands  and  V)idden  God-speed  to  the  boys  of 
our  own  conimunity  as  they  set  forth  for  the  training-camps. 
.Vre  we  able  to  see  in  imagination  those  living  streams  of  a 
'nation  at  arms"  swell  in  volume,  converge,  and  meet  other 
streams,  until  a  sea  of  soldiers  confronts  the  eye?  What  varied 
tyfH's  and  ract>s  are  represent^'d!  From  what  differ(>nt  en\iron- 
ment^  have  the%  emerged!  Under  what  different  conditions 
have  they  been  rearedl  Can  we  visualize  this  composit<>  mass 
5UJ  from  "e\cry  hamlet  and  town  they  take  the  meagerest  of 
lu'longings  in  hand,  and  start,  some  in  roughest  clothes,  some 
in  broadcloth  and  spats,  for  the  nearest  station  to  set  forth  upon 
this  world-<'rusade  of  democracy?  Can  we  still  see  this  crowd 
when  it  comes  at  last  together— a  cross-section  of  our  democracy? 
And  shall  we  be  able  to  recognize  it  when  six  months  later 
it  is  crowding  the  highways  and  byways  of  PVance,  pushing 
up  to  the  front,  all  with  one  purpose,  all  Avelded  into  an  engine 
of  war? 

Ctoing  to  camp  as  enlisted  men  are  the  sons  of  democracy :  the 
s<ins  of  the  banker,  the  factory -worker,  the  idle  rich,  the  herded 
tenement-dweller,  the  placid  farmer,  the  gunman,  the  Sunday- 
s4'hool  pet  of  the  community,  the  college  man.  the  man  Avho  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  the  white  man,  the  negro,  the  sons  of 
the  al>ongines.  the  poor  white,  the  man  who  has  just  become  a 
citizen,  the  man  whose  ancestors  fought  to  make  us  a  nation — 
uU  are  going. 

OU.\LinES  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  ARMY— If  this  mass 
of  humanity,  outwardly  so  various,  so  wanting  in  unity  that 
many  of  our  leaders  at  the  outset  doubted  the  outcome,  now 
finds  itself  an  army,  with  all  that  the  word  implies,  it  is  for  us, 
at  home  and  in  school,  to  discover,  if  we  can.  the  agencies  that 
liave  WTOUght  this  transformation,  to  accept  the  lessons  such  a 
feat  has  to  teach,  and  to  make  such  application  of  them  as  we 
can  in  our  every -da\   life. 

The  elements  of  a  good  army  are  sound  bodies,  alert  minds, 
resiH-ct  for  authority,  contented  spirits,  and  a  mastering  faith  in 
the  righteousness  of  its  cause.  Let  us  examine  each  of  these 
elements  briefly. 

SOliND  BODIES — Only  a  sound  body  can  carry  a  man  over 
tile  top.  Our  authorities,  therefore,  set  a  careful  physical  ex- 
amination to  eliminate  the  unfit.  Having  passed  this  examina- 
tion, a  man  can  feel  sure  that  organically  he  is  able  to  attack  the 
work  of  making  himself  strong.  \  irile,  and  enduring.  When  he 
enters  the  cantonment  he  is  again  examined  and  inoculated 
with  .serums  to  make  him  immune  from  typhoid,  scarlet  fever, 
a;«d  diphtheria.  He  perhaps  then,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to 
see  wliat  a  high  value  is  set  upon  his  physical  well-being.  He 
may  ha\e  come  from  a  hovel  where  serums  were  unknown;  he 
ina\ .  in  his  ignorance,  protest,  but  there  gradually  dawns 
u|)on  him  the  amazing  realization  that  .some  one  cares  enough 
al)out  him  to  safeguard  him  against  di.sease. 

He  is  set  to  work.  He  exerci.ses  eight  hours  a  day.  Perhaps 
he  has  never  done  anything  more  violent  than  to  sit  on  a  stool 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  then  to  gral)  his  hat  and  run  for 
a  trolley.  At  first  his  outraged  muscles  cry  out  against  the 
change,  and  he  falls  asleep  on  his  straw  tick  at  night  utterly 
exhausted,  (iradually  his  mu.scles  recall  their  native  spring,  and 
are  hardened  to  endure.  Then  the  man  begins  to  glow  with 
life,  whereas  before.  iH-rhaps.  he  had  merely  existed.  He  is 
gi\en  plenty  of  wholesome  food,  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  bed  regu- 
larly at  an  early  hour  and  to  stay  there  until  the  reveille-call. 
He  begins  to  gain  in  weight,  to  thicken  in  stature,  to  become 
deej>-chested,  and  to  have  a  pride  in  his  fitness. 

He  is  surprized  one  day  by  the  appearance  of  three  ofificers. 
in  his  barracks,  who  order  him  to  strip.  He  is  further  surprized 
into  action  when,  the  next  morning,  his  name  appears  among 
those  who  are  to  take  a  bath  twice  a  day  until  further  notice, 
and  who  are  to  take  certain  '•effeminate*'  pains  with  their  feet. 


Tho  he  may  shy  at  first,  he  gradually  learns  the  exhilaration  of 
the  shower-bath.  He  knows  perhaps  for  the  first  time  that  a 
gentleman  is  always  punctilious  to  shave  every  day,  that  his 
shoes  are  always  neat  and  shining.  One  rookie  said  to  me:  '"If 
I  shiiied  my  shoes  as  much  at  home,  I  should  expect  to  wear 
them  out."  The  hair  is  trimmed  both  for  looks  and  for  health, 
and  outwardly  all  take  on  the  same  well-groomed  appearance. 

When  the  enlisted  man  is  sick  he  is  taken  to  tlie  military 
hospital.  wh(>re  the  best  medical  and  surgical  skill  in  the  country 
Avins  him  back  to  health  or  eases  him  through  the  doors  of 
death.  He  learns  what  temperature  in  the  body  may  indicate, 
and  how  to  abate  it,  what  antisepsis  is,  what  a  germ  is.  how 
valuable  isolation  in  contagious  diseases  is,  how  to  make  a  bed 
comfortable,  and  a  thousand  other  little  things  for  the  regener- 
ation of  families  yet  unborn. 

He  may  have  had  his  daily  glass  of  beer  before  he  came  to 
camp,  he  may  have  befuddled  his  brain  Avith  champagne  suppers, 
but  now  he  can  have  no  alcohol  in  any  form.  Mr.  Raymond 
Fosdick,  who  heads  the  Commission  on  Training-Camp  Activi- 
ties, has  also  taken  care  to  remove  all  forms  of  temptation  from 
the  men  in  training.  Houses  of  prostitution  are  driven  out 
of  near-by  communities  and  gambling  joints  are  closed. 

ALERT  MINDS — With  sound  bodies  must  go  ready  minds. 
The  poor  man  who  has  failed  thus  far  to  learn  to  read  and  wTite 
(and  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  of  those  registered  have 
thus  failed)  finds  his  opportunity  to  learn  to  write  his  own  name 
and  to  read  his  own  language.  Classes  are  held  to  teach  the 
foreign-born  English  and  to  teach  the  American  French.  Through 
capable  lecturers  the  enlisted  man  learns  something  about  the 
gigantic  interweaving  of  international  interests,  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  military  maneuvers,  the  intricacies  of  the  instru- 
ments he  uses.  He  learns  to  think  straight,  to  carry  out  orders, 
to  speak  articulately,  and  to  give  quick  response.  Not  the 
smallest  part  of  this  quickening  of  the  intellect  comes  from  the 
liberal  admixture  of  college  men  among  the  privates  and  non- 
commissioned officers.  Camp  Devens,  for  instance,  has  nearly 
seven  hundred  college  men  among  its  privates. 

RESPECT  FOR  AUTHORITY  — With  this  mind-training 
goes  a  respect  for  authority.  One  of  the  first  lessons  which  a 
rookie  must  learn  is  to  salute  his  superiors  properlj'  and  punc- 
tiliously. He  learns  that  his  salute  stands  for  unquestioning 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  officer  rather  than  for  the  person 
of  the  officer.  He  is  taught  the  necessity  for  this  unhesitating 
obedience  when  the  final  test  comes.  He  is  told  that  many 
British  and  Canadian  privates  were  killed  because  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  battle  they  did  not  obey  their  superiors,  advanced 
too  far,  and  were  caught  in  their  own  Avithering  barrage 

WILLING  SPIRITS— A  strong  body,  an  alert  mind,  and  un- 
questioning obedience  Avill  not  produce  a  good  soldier  unless 
he  is  contented.  His  spirits  must  be  buoyant.  A  realization 
that  he  is  getting  a  square  deal  is  the  first  requisite  for  a  soldier's 
cheerfulness.  No  profiteering,  no  favoritism  must  be  in  evi- 
dence. The  enlisted  man  must  be  alloAved  to  keep  his  self- 
respect.  Our  training-camps  haA^e  gone  to  the  extreme  to 
make  this  ideal  possible.  The  officers  Ha^c  a  Spartan  existence. 
They  Avork  harder  and  longer  than  the  priA'ates,  they  live  as 
simply,  they  have  fewer  recreational  priAaleges.  For  the  priA^ate 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  furnishes  a  great  recreational  center.  He  has 
his  moA-ies,  his  plays,  his  vaudeAille,  his  piano,  his  phonograph, 
his  lectures,  his  books,  and  his  games  of  all  sorts.  He  is  made 
to  feel  that  the  love  of  all  the  people  is  Avith  him  no  less  than 
A\'ith  his  superiors.  He  soon  finds,  too,  that  underneath  the 
skin  racial  differences  are  not  so  great  as  they  appear  to  be  on 
the  surface.  Class  distinctions  within  the  ranks  fall  aAvay,  the 
elements  of  disintegration  disappear,  and  charity  Avhich  passeth 
understanding  comes  to  Aveld  the  great  body  together. 

A  VITAL  RELIGION— Finally,  religion  becomes  a  Aital 
reality  to  many  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Bibles  are 
I)opular.  A  preacher  who  has  a  sincere  message  finds  an  eager 
hearing — religion  is  an  e\ery-day,  commonplace  necessity.  This 
vitality  is  heightened  by  the  nearness  and  the  readiness  of  his 
{Condnued  on  page  87) 


PICTURES  TO  TEACH  STRATEGY 


THE  PAHT  artists  may  play  in  the  war  is  enlarging. 
The}'  are  more  than  anxious  to  show  that  their  part  in 
life  is  not  merely  ministering  to  the  esthetic  sense; 
but  a  new  thrill  conies  in  finding  them  auxiliary  teachers  of 
strategy.  Many  artists  of  our  country,  particularly  those 
affiliated  in  the  Salniagimdi  Club  of  Xew  York,  are  turning  out 
landscapes  that  are  to  be  sent  to  training-camps  and  used  to 
develop  acute  observation  faculties  in  young  officers.  The  idea 
originated  with  our  allies,  who  used  lithographs  at  first,  so  we  are 


.        Ml    I.  I-;    I.N     FKANCIC. 

This  painting  by  A.  K.  Powell   is  one  of  many  paintwl  by  members  of  the   Salmagundi  Club,  New  York,  for 

use  in  teaching  strategy  in  the  training-camps  of  the  .\rmy.     It  repre.sents  the  character  of  the  landscape  in 

I'rancc  where  flgliling  inighl  occur  without  being  an  iictual  scene  there. 


told  by  William  ^''orrest  in  the  New  York  Evening  Font,  but  it 
was  afterward  learned  that  paint  would  bring  out  the  features 
of  a  landscai)e  much  bettor.  The  enterprise  gives  the  artists  a 
chauft^  to  demonstrate  the  claim  mad(>  for  th(>m  by  one  of  their 
number,  Mr.  Leo  Miel/iiier,  that  artists  ar(<  "in  reality  material- 
ists who  are  better  fitted  for  war-work  than  almost  any  other 
body  of  men."  Even  the  highly  trained  business  man.  it  is 
maintained,  "often  lacks  the  broad  vision  of  the  artist." 

The  ])i('tun'S  donated  for  study  in  the  cami)s  are  of  ami)le 
projwrtions,  some  as  large  as  five  by  nine  feet.  And  they  ref)- 
resent  types  of  European  country  in  which  American  soldiers 
will  fight.  "They  are  definite  in  light  and  shade  and  bright 
and  dear  in  color.  The  pictiir(>s  contain  singl(>  distant  objects, 
«uch  as  trees,  t<'legraph- jjoles,  fences,  ruins,  road-crossings, 
trains,  and  streams,  while  the  middle  distance  and  the  distance 
present  confonnations  of  natural  and  cultivated  land.scape, 
offering  strategical  i)()ints  of  vantage  either  for  <'over  or  attack." 

The  account  of  the  enterprise  wlii«'h  Mr.  Miel/iuer  gives  to 
the  Evening  Post's  representative  credits  the  initial  sU-p  to 
Mrs.  II.  Van  Buren  Magonigle,  chairman  of  the  Woman's  Branch 
of  the  Art  War-Melief,  who  learned  of  the  work  of  the  British 
artists  along  thi.s  line.  There  was  reiuly  respon.se  from  our  nuti 
of  the  Itnish  when  the  kind  of  ser\  ice  they  could  pros  idc  was 
pointed  out  to  them.     The  account  jiroceeds: 

"How  well  they  succeeded  can  best  be  judged  by  the  j)icturcs 


themselves.  They  have  delighted  the  officers  and  the  men  who 
have  seen  them,  and  it  is  predicted  that  they  will  play  a  ver\ 
important  part  in  the  training  of  our  soldiers  in  the  rudiments 
of  war. 

"They  will  be  used  in  teaching  the  men  to  obserse  closely  the 
country  in  which  they  are  fighting,  as  range-finding  charts  or 
landscape  targets,  and  in  working  out  problems  of  offense  and 
defense.  They  visualize  accuratelj'  great  sections  of  countr>- 
such  as  the  American  troops  will  be  called  upon  to  fight  in.  Tho 
need  of  such  charts  or  pictures  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  training-camps  are  situated   in   flat  country  which  offers 

no  opportunity  to  study 
terrane  such  as  that  over 
which  the  troops  will  fight 
in  France. 

"A  majority  of  the  men 
have  never  been  taught  to 
observe  the  conformations 
of  the  land,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  instruct  them  hy 
means  of  the  ordinary-  mih- 
tarj'  map.  Recently  a  non- 
commissioned officers'  da- 
was  taken  into  a  room  iii 
which  a  picture  similar  t<i 
those  we  have  just  contrib- 
uted was  hung,  and  th. 
men  were  told  to  study  the 
picture  carefully,  as  the\ 
were  to  be  questioned  on  it 
later.  Then  thej-  were 
taken  into  another  room 
and  one  of  the  men  was 
asked  what  was  the  most 
distinctive  thing  in  the  fore 
ground  of  the  picture.  '  Thi 
skj','  he  replied. 

"After  they  have  been 
taught  to  pick  out  th. 
distinctive  features  of  tht 
landscape  they  are  given 
problems  to  work  out  in  <!»>- 
fense  and  offense,  using  the 
pictures  instead  of  maps.  They  are  instructed  how  to  take  u|' 
positions  in  order  to  ward  off  an  attack  from  a  certain  jniint.  how 
to  pick  out  the  open  spaces  over  which  attacking  troops  will  have 
to  advance,  and  how  to  find  the  rangi-  of  those  open  spaces. 
To  the  machine-gunners  esptrially  this  training  is  of  great  vaUu  . 
"The  men  are  put  to  work  on  prolilems  in  offen.se  also.  The 
j)i('tur<'s  are  much  more  realistic  than  maps,  on  which  the  hills 
and  valleys  are  simply  indicated  by  contour  lines,  and  the  men 
take  to  them  more  readily. 

"Th«>  pictures  will  be  u.sed  for  subtarget  practise  by  the 
machine-gunners.  This  sort  of  practi.se  is  especially  important 
in  the  training  of  nuu-hiiie-gunners.  as  tht>ir  accuracy  in  judgint; 
ranges  is  of  utmost  importance  in  stopping  enemy  attacks." 

The  pictures  sacrifice  their  primary  purpose  as  art  to  thi- 
requirements  of  the  military  authorities;  but  they  succeed  in  the 
former  to  such  an  extent  that  men  have  asked  that  they  he 
hung  in  th(>  mess-halls  when  they  are  not  used  for  class-work. 
As  to  the  i)resint  mobili/.ation: 

"It  is  signilicant  that  within  a  mouth  aftir  the  call  for  tli< 
canva.ses  was  issued  by  the  Salmagundi  Club  twelve  pictun- 
were  sent  in  by  the  artist  nu>ml»ers.  Among  the  artists  who 
coutrihuted  these  can\ases  were  E.  I'otlhast,  W.  J.  Quinlan. 
Enink  B.  Chase,  Norwood  .MacCiilvary,  .lames  Weiland,  Churli- 
Basing,  (Jalen  S.  Perrett,  (ieorg(>  Elmer  Brown,  Arthur  J.  K. 
Powell,  ('.  Bungius.  Alfred  Ilutly,  and  Louis  F.  Berneker 
Among  those  who  are  now  working  «)n  landsca|)<\s  ft)r  this  pur- 
pose are  (lilTord  Beal,  Erut'st  Albert.  E.  L.  Blumenschein,  Kmil 
('arisen,  Bruce  Crane,  C.  C.  Curnii,  (ianlner  Symons,  Will 
Robinson,  F.  J.  Waugh,  and  F.  Ballard  Williams." 
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ANOTHER   SUPPOSITITIOUS   LAM)S(\\PK. 

Tliis  one  is  contriliiited  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Hildebrandt.      Thfi  pictures  already  received  by  the  camps  have  made 
<urli  a  hit  that  refiuests  have  been  made  to  have  them  hung  in  the  mess-room  for  esthetic  gratification  when 

they  are  not  in  use  for  teaching  strategy. 


!       AN   INDEX   TO   THE   GERMAN   MIND 

THE  TRUE  KEY  to  the  German  mind  is  declared  by  a 
British  writer  to  be  the  German  laniuaia{?e.  There  are 
many  who  plead  for  the  cultivation  of  the  language 
among  us  as  an  instrument  of  culture  aside  from  its  value  in 
;inlocking  t«  us  the  German  mind, 
to  the  ext^'nt.  at  least,  of 
knowing  our  hitter  enemy; 
!>ut  to  form  our  minds  by 
the  model  that  has  formed 
his  may.  fn>m  tht-  r»'\ela- 
tions  of  the  writt-r  signing 
himsolf  'P.  L."  in  The  Oul- 
'ook  (Ix)ndoni.  be  a  mattt-r 
rhat  merits  our  sober  re- 
tlwtion.  The  warning  l>\- 
example,  at  least,  is  proj)- 
erly  impressive.  The  writi-r 
rook  a  Cremian  professor 
as  hiij  authority  that  the 
langruage  was  not  ■■dit1i<'ult '" 
because  ••everjthing  in  it 
■»a«  governed  b\-  well-<le- 
fined  rules,  that  to  every 
vord  was  assigned  a  def- 
inite place  in  the  eonstrue- 
tion  of  the  si-nteiiee,  and 
that,  tho  phenomenally  rich 
in  subtleties.  German  was 
not  rendered  ridiculous  b,\- 
those  liair-splitting  nuances 
;i{Km     which     the    French 

prided  themselves."  The  only  fault  he  would  admit  for  the 
language  ^as  its  iwssession  of  the  "great  and  unnecessary 
number  of  foreign  words."  This,  of  course,  was  before  the 
time  that  the  intellectual  world  of  Germany,  headed  by  the 
P>mperor.  set  out  to  crusade  against  these  interlopers.  For 
iiimself.  hnth  he  and  his  Frau  Professor  had  cast  out  of  their 
•. ocabidarj-  both  "salon"  and  "drawing-room,"  and  called  this 
.••ixjm  the  "he-^te  Slube."  "It  had  fuined-oak  furniture  iip- 
iiolstered  in  scarlet  plush,  a  happy  combination,  as  Frau  Pro- 
fessor said,  of  the  modern  and  the  elegant,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
grandeur  was  such  that  any  person  of  good  feeling  would  in- 
^Tiiieti\ely  sit  bolt  upright  wherever  placed  and  avoid  derange- 
ment of  the  antimacassars  of  finest  crochet  work." 

How  the  good  professor  taught  language  and  Kultur  at  the 
same  time  is  shown  by  this  writer: 

"As  an  admirable  example  of  the  simplicity  of  good  German 
pros*'  the  professor  chosi-  for  all  his  l)eginners  a  book  of  'Mjirchen.' 
the  adventures  of  Schneewittchen.  Dornroschen,  the  twelve  little 
dwarfs,  and  the  like.  This,  he  would  r(>mark,  was  the  best 
jKJSsible  exercise  in  pronunciation,  and  ftirnished  evidence  of  the 
innate  simplicity  and  goodness  of  the  true  German  nature.  Ho 
did  not  mean  that  the  Teuton  mind  was  not  capal)le  of  pro- 
ducing literature  as  involved  and  even  more  difficult  and  abstruse 
than  that  of  any  other  nation.  That  would  not  be  true.  He 
iKTsonally.  as  a  lad.  had  admired  Shakespeare  and  considered 
his  writings  to  be  profound  and  instructive.  But,  with  the 
advent  of  rip«'r  years  and  fuller  experience,  he  had  disco\  ered  in 
(loethe  an  intricacy,  a  profundity,  and  a  capacity  for  laying  bare 
the  most  re<-ondit{>  truths  that  he  had  found  in  no  English  work. 
There  were  passages  in  Faust,'  for  instance,  the  meaning  of 
which  was  still  almost  o]).scure.  But  that  I  should  read  later  on. 
Meanwhile  there  was  grammar  to  be  mastered.  To  speak 
German  well,  all  that  was  needed  was  to  know  the  rules.  Surely 
that  was  a  statement  which  could  be  generalized.  Nearly  all 
the  difficulties  of  life  coidd  be  solved  if  one  kept  to  the  riiles. 
Order  and  method,  which  were  the  application  of  rules,  were 
sufficient  to  insure  success  in  most  things.  That  was  where 
the  German  cultm-e  showed  itself  so  superior  to  all  others.  It 
vas   German    to  be  thorough,  to  be  industrious,  and  to  stick 


to  the  rules  which  the  highest  wisdom  and  experience  had  laid 
down.  Why  was  the  German  Army  the  best  in  the  world? 
Because  it  was  organized  systematically,  thoroughly,  and, 
above  all.  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  greatest 
military  minds.  Compare  even  the  German  representative  in- 
stitutions with  the  English  equivalents  of  which  we  were  so 
proud,  tho  he  never  quite  knew  why.  The  Reichstag  was 
ordered  and  governed  in  what  it  might  or  might  not  do  and  dis- 


cuss by  precise  rules,  so  unlike  the  British  Parliament,  over  which 
there  was  no  control." 

The  wTiter  finds  as  many  as  three  reasons  for  claiming  the 
German  language  as  an  index  of  the  German  mind.  First,  he 
says,  "it  is  massive;  secondly,  it  is  tortuous;  and  thirdly,  it  is 
regulated  by  a  great  number  of  rules."     To  enlarge: 

"There  is  about  the  German  mind  something  undoubtedly  that 
can  only  be  described  by  the  word  'massive,'  a  simple  directness 
that  relies  on  no  finesse  or  subtlety  to  achieve  its  aims,  an  intel- 
lectual tendency  to  hack  through  by  sheer  weight  of  industry  or 
exactitude.  It  is  something,  this,  that  A'OU  can  not  get  away 
from  in  the  modern  German.  He  finds  in  it  his  chief  strength 
and  his  great(»st  weakness,  for,  in  the  Avhole-hearted  devotion  to 
industry,  he  fails  to  cultivate  any  higher  qualit3^  In  a  German 
school  it  is  better  for  a  boy  to  be  a  liar  than  a  slacker.  He  will 
compile  by  sheer  concentration  and  labor  the  largest  mass  of 
evidence  on  any  given  subject  that  has  ever  been  got  together 
in  the  history  of  scholarship,  but,  as  likely  as  not,  when  he  comes 
to  draw  conclusions  from  all  the  facts  that  he  has  arranged  and 
edited,  he  will  make  nothing  less  than  a  fool  of  himself.  If  a 
man  should  set  out  to  prove  that  the  blood  of  the  Caesars  ran 
in  the  veins  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  or  that  the  latter  are  de- 
scended from  Shakespeare  on  the  one  side  and  Herodotus  on  the 
other,  he  would  be  capable  of  devoting  the  best  labors  of  a 
lifetime  to  the  amassing  of  data  for  his  volume;  but  that,  in 
our  eyes,  would  not  necessarily  make  a  scholar  of  him.  In 
German  eyes  it  Avould.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  eyes  of  a  modern 
German  he  would  pass  as  such.  Fifty  years  ago  they  had  more 
sense.  They  produced  Kant  and  Schopenhauer,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller.  They  can  not  to-day.  They  are  too  busy  turning 
out  supermen  Avith  the  qualities  of  industrious  mediocrities." 

The  second  point  is  one  of  the  most  ob\'ious  and  one  of  which 
the  present  war  gives  plenty  of  evidence,  "the  German  lives 
by  rules" — 

"He  goes  further  than  that:  he  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
rules.  He  even  rules  by  rules,  and  that  is  why  he  rules  badly 
wherever  he  is  put  to  govern,  with  the  one  shining  and  notable 
exception  of  his  own  homeland.  For  you  can  not  rule  by  rules 
unless  the  people  you  are  ruling  keep  the  rules.  And  this,  in 
spite    of    pains    and   penalties    rigidly    enforced,  is    what  most 
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European  pfoplcs  and  all  ^*avaKt■s  find  fjnat  ilitTiculty  in  doing. 
Not  so  the  (nTinan.  He  is  born  and  bred  in  an  atniosph»'re  of 
regrulati(jiis  and  nd«>.s.  His  mind  is  orderly.  If  he  bathes  in 
the  sea  at  Borkuni  or  N'orderney,  he  does  it  at  th<>  appointed  hour 
and  in  the  preseribed  place,  and  ho  comes  out  at  a  blast  from  an 
on'u'ial  whistle. 

"There  is  about  his  mind  .something,  too,  of  tortuousness, 
wliieh  has  no  business  to  e.xist  in  a  wt-U-ordered  brain  of  the 
ponderous  quality  of  the  Oennan's.  And  yet  it  is  there.  When 
your  German  thinks  that  the  haeking-throujjh  V>usiness  will 
not  give  results,  he  resorts  by  instinct  to  a  de\ious  path,  not 
because  he  is  a  born  deceiver — he  is  much  too  clumsy  to  do  that 
well — but  because  ho  is  so  obsessed  with  his  own  righteousness 
that  he  believes  that  any  means  are  justified  to  gain  his  sacred 
ends.  And  so  he  falls  back  on  guile.  The  whol(>  war  al)ounds 
in  instances  of  this.  It  is  useless  to  labor  the  point.  It  is  here, 
however,  that  the  language  ceases  to  help  us  iti  our  estimate, 
because  you  can  not  pretend  that  the  German  tongue  gives  us 
any  ind«>x  to  the  dominant  quality  of  his  mind,  the  one  thing 
that  reallj-  matters,  and  that  is  its  capacity  for  self-deception. 
It  is  also  incidentally  the  most  dangerofis  quality  which  he 
possesses,  for  it  has  made  him  something  like  a  fanatic  for  the 
propagation  of  Kultur.  It  is  so  strong  in  him.  and  the  self- 
deception  is  so  crass,  that  it  is  snuill  wonder  that  he  is  still  mis- 
understood by  peoi)le  in  this  country  who  ought  to  know  better. 
He  even  deceives  himself  to  the  point  of  believing  that  h  has 
a  special  gift  for  self-criticism." 

The  writer  finds  that  the  German's  power  of  self-criticism 
is  so  "atrophied"  that  "he  can  persuade  himself  to  do  and  to 
think  things  that  would  be  starkly  impossible  to  any  other 
nation  with  a  sense  of  humor."     We  go  on: 

"I  do  not  mean  that  his  lack  of  this  saving  grace  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  It  is  perhaps  incidental  to  it,  but  it  does  not 
cause  it.  Fifty  years  ago  he  believed  that  nothing  that  came 
out  of  G(>rmany  could  be  very  much  good.  '  Das  kovimt  nicht 
weit  her,'  he  still  says  of  something  of  which  he  has  no  high 
opinion.  His  belief  in  himself  was  small  in  those  days,  and  he 
was  in  consequence  kindlj',  honest,  and  likable.  Then  came 
the  birth  of  the  Empire  and  the  sudden  soaring  of  ambitions 
thiit  before  had  been  content  to  aim  at  pin-ely  local  and  com- 
parati\el\'  harmless  ends,  and  the  idea  of  world-supremacy 
was  not  yet  born  to  the  imdoing  of  a  world.  The  German, 
docih'  to  teaching  from  above,  persuaded  hims<'lf  that  he  was  a 
superman.  He  simjjly  believed  what  he  was  told,  and  was  so 
little  capable  of  seising  himself  as  others  see  him  that  that  was  an 
easy  matter.  He  is  in  reality  no  superman,  but  an  extraordi- 
narily industrious  fellow,  whost*  industry  has  killed  whatever 
there  may  have  been  born  in  him  of  higher  things.  With  this  he 
combines  that  unfortunate  faculty  for  self-decej)tion  which  has 
made  him  b(;lieve  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are.  That  is  what 
has  upsc't  Europe.  Many  people  will  not  credit  that  he  honestly 
thinks  this,  and  imagine  that  he  is  ruthlessly  drixen  on  against 
his  will  by  despotic  military  masters.  To  these  1  would  say 
that  if  they  would  und(>rstand  the  Hun  they  must  learn  his 
language.  Then  they  will  find  out  how  things  are  for  them- 
selves.    It  is  well  worth  while." 


PATRIOTIC  STL J'IDITY— Patriotism  was  once  said  to  be 
th(!  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel;  it  is  apparently  a  convenient 
reason  for  stupidity  and  vulgarity,  as  some  efforts  to  (>ntertain 
soldiers  in  camp  have,  by  the  New  York  Siitt'a  aecouni,  proved. 
Wo  read: 

"Recently  the  National  Army  men  at  Camp  Dix  i)ro(est((l 
vehemently  against  the  quality  of  the  theatrical  amusements 
that  were  offered  to  them  in  the  cantonment,  j)leading  for  iiro- 
<iM<'tions  that  were  not  keyed  to  the  low«'st  order  of  intelligence 
and  that  were  played  by  men  and  women  pos.sessing  .some  shreds 
of  technical  ability.  Now,  the  men  at  Camp  I'pton,  after  long 
suffering,  have  driven  off  the  stage  one  singer  and  dancer  who 
c'ouhl  not  sing  or  dance,  and  j)rotested  that  for  the  adinissit)n 
fees  charg<'d,  which  are  twenty-five  and  fifty  c«'nts,  they  are 
entitled  to  something  worth  while,  and  not  to  dramatic  puerili- 
ties or  vaudeville  by  incomjxtents 

"It  is  not  ass«'rted  that  the  offerings  are  otfensixc  or  demoral- 
i/.ing,  but  that  tht-y  are  tiresome  and  i-rude,  an<l  that  the  per- 
formers are  generally  without  professional  training  or  natural 
ability.  They  do  not  shock;  they  bore.  A  rigid  ceiisorshij) 
of  their  morals  has  o\erlooked  the  grave  immorality  of  obtain- 
ing money  under  false  pretenses.  .\nd  .soldiers  do  not  have 
money  to  waste  ou  .shows  of  uuy  kind." 


THE   RUT   OF   THE   VIOLINISTS 

VIOLINISTS  WHO  STIiEAM  to  us  in  recent  years  have 
come  wearing  the  trappings  of  their  European  homes 
and  have  disdained  the  cut  of  our  musical  tailors.  We 
have  borne  it  "with  a  patient  shrug,"  for  "sufferance"  has 
.seemed  to  be  "the  badge"  of  all  our  American  audiences.  This 
may  be  due  to  some  extent  to  the  European  adraLxture  of  these 
audiences  who  welcome  the  message  from  home;  but  constant 
iteration  goes  against  the  grain  now  and  then.  A  leader  of  n- 
volt  is  seen  in  a  writer  for  ^fux^r^ll  America  (New  York),  who 
insists  that  the  situation  in  the  violin  world  "can  be  altered  onlv 
by  our  protest  and  our  insistence  that  performers  examine  the 
new  j)ublished  violin  music."  Symphony  orchestras,  he  points 
out,  are  doing  American  works  in  great  numbers;  the  Metropf)li- 
tan  and  Chicago  opera  companies  mount  American  operas  and 
ballets,  and  he  thinks  "it  is  time  to  let  the  violinists  who  make 
their  living  and  fortunes  among  us  know  that  they  can  im 
longer  be  deaf  to  what  the  American  compo.ser  has  created  for 
the  violin."  This  protester  does  justice  to  the  isolated  instances 
of  recognition,  but  his  survey  of  the  neglected  field  enforces  what 
is  still  left  to  be  done:  • 

"Violinists  and  pianists  are,  I  say,  the  only  ones  who  do  not 
pay  attention  to  American  music  for  their  instruments.  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  violinists.  There  is  no  greater 
admirer  of  Fritz  Kreisler  than  the  present  WTiter.  Yet  Mr. 
Kreisler,  with  all  the  success  he  has  had  in  America  and  all 
the  money  he  has  made  here,  has  done  no  American  violin 
music,  with  the  exception  of  Ernest  Schelling's  Concerto,  which 
he  performed  several  times  last  season.  That  can  not  be  | 
placed  to  his  credit  so  much,  for  he  and  ^Ir.  Schelling  are  I 
known  to  be  warm  friends.  Ysaye,  to  be  sure,  played  Henrj*  ' 
Holden  Huss's  fine  Sonata  in  G  Minor  at  a  recital  a  few  years 
ago.  Has  he  played  it  since?  Efrem  Zimbalist  gave  a  single 
performance  of  John  Powell's  excellent  Concerto  in  New  York, 
and  also  played  Albert  Spalding's  'Alabama'  at  a  Metropolitan 
Sunday  night  concert  once.  Is  that  a  record  to  bf*  proud  of." 
And  Mr.  Kreisler  has  had  dedicated  to  him  a  Sonata  in  D  by 
Mortimer  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  American  com- 
posers, a  pupil  of  Roger.  This  work,  which  the  Boston  Mnsi«- 
Company  thought  enough  of  to  spend  its  money  to  publish — and 
American  music  publishers  are  none  too  read}'  to  make  the 
outlay  for  long  chamber-music  compositions — deserved  a  hear- 
ing from  Mr.  Kreisler  two  years  iigo  when  it  was  published.  It 
did  not  got  it! 

"Albert  Spalding  interested  himself  on  his  tours  in  his  own 
compositions,  and  in  one  or  two  Cecil  Burleigh  pieces;  Mischa 
pjbnan  has  i)layed  a  piece  or  two  by  Rubin  Goldnuirk  this  year, 
but  that  was  his  first  American  music  in  all  his  tours  here.  And 
this  year  Jascha  Hoifetz,  the  sensation  of  the  violin  world,  plays 
us  transcriptions  by  one  Achron,  plus  the  standard  hiw'kneyed 
vit)lin  repertoire.  Max  Rosen  does  the  same.  And  so  it  will 
l)robably  bo  until  some  one  rises  up  and  tells  these  violinists 
that  they  must  awak(>,  be  progressixe,  play  new  music  and 
investigate  what  American  comiMisers  have  written  for  tht 
violin." 

Maud  Powell  is  cre<lited  with  always  giving  her  time  generous- 
ly for  the  American  composer: 

"She  has  in  n>cent  years  played  works  by  Edwin  (ir.iss*-,  i 
Harry  Gilbert,  Marion  Bauer,  and  also  introduced  Henry  Holden  ' 
Huss's  N'iolin  Concerto.  Who  plays  Edmund  Severn's  Cuncertn 
in  1)  .Minor,  after  it  was  finely  jilayed  by  Maximilian  I'il/.<r 
at  a  New  York  Philharmonic  concert  a  few  years  ago'.'  And  Mr. 
S(>vern's  other  violin  works — works  written  by  a  violinist  who 
knows  how  to  write  for  tlu>  instrument".'  Franz  C.  Born.scliein 
has  a  Concerto  in  G  Minor,  Henry  Schonefeld  a  nuignificent  ' 
CoiUMTfo,  Homer  N.  Bartlett  a  splendid  (\)ncerto  in  G,  W.  H. 
Humiston  a  sturdy  Suite  in  F  Sharp  minor,  H.  T.  BurU'igh  lovely 
'Southland  Sket<-hes,'  Rubin  Goldnuirk  a  big  Sonata,  Arthur 
Hartmaiui  a  lino  'Suite  in  Old  Style'  and  a  .score  of  inten>stin>; 
l)ieces  and  transcriptions,  and  Christian  Kriens  nnnu^rous  pieces 
that  deserve  numy  i)erformances.  This  music  is,  the  greater 
part  of  it,  published;  in  addition  to  it  fher«>  is  nuich  unpublislietl 
violin  music  by  American  composers,  which  the  artists  coni<l 
have  the  privilege  of  'ii\tn>ducing'  wore  they  at  «dl  inten'sted. 
The  composers  would  gladly  gi\e   them  of  their  time,  woultl 
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r.oui>.rat«-  to  have  th.-  works  p,rform.d.  But  violiuists  do  uot 
ask  They  go  their  rouventional  way,  playiug  the  haekneyod 
ion<-ertos  and  shorter  pie<-es,  on.»e  more  the  Bruch  G  Minor, 
iitrain  the  Mendelssohn  Com-erto,  the  inevitable  Lalo  "Spanish 
Syiuphonv.'  and  the  overworked  Tsehaikowsky  C'onwrtp..    The 

nuhlie  eo«*-s  to  their  r^-itals  and  apphiuds  the  same  music  week  .  .        ,       ^ 

n  and  w.H-k  out- and  nothing  is  said  ahout  the  dulness  of  ninety-.  .  as  weU  as  from  every  ertitorial  and  news  page 
,n..  IH-reent    nf 'their  pn.^rrams."  ..         ary  artists    and    craftsmen    bespeak    your    loyalty 


THE    DREAMERS   AVi  AKE         ".- .    : 

THK  BEST  PAINTERS,  sculptors,  musicians,  writers,, 
aetors,  and  orators  of  France,  England,  Italy,  and  the. 
United    States    are  .not    only    celebrating    in    pictures, 
marble,  song,  storj-,  and  drama  the  glory  of  Freedom's  cause, 

says    The  Mnruing     Telegraph       ^^ ^^^ 

New  York);  "they  are  also 
striking  i-easelessly  and  irre- 
sistibly at  the  most  insidious  of 
all  the  foes  of  the  world — in- 
ditference.  selfishness,  thought- 
lessness, disloyaltv,  and  cow- 
ardi<'e."  It  is  not  only,  too, 
tliat  they  proffer  their  ser- 
\  iee.s  gem*rously,  but  the  con- 
st ituted  authorities  realize  the 
\alue  of  their  names  a*;  in- 
s|)iration  and  go  out  in 
search  of  them.  An  instance 
of  this  is  the  effort  made  by 
the  Treasury  Department  to 
enlist  William  Dean  llowcUs 
as  a  publicity  writer  for  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan.  Mr. 
llowellsfelt  the  burden  of  so 
new  a  genre  to  be  too  great 
f«»r  his  eighty-one  years,  but 
t  he  com'spondence  ensuing 
M-rves  the  same  ends.  As  the 
N»'W  York  Tiinet  reports  him, 
.Mr.  Ilowells  n-plied  to  the 
request: 

"  I  am  so  unu.sed  to  writiii;; 
any  sort  of  i)ublicity  material 
that  I  do  not  think  I  could  do 
anything  of  that  .«ort,  even  for 
such  a  good  eause  as  the  Third 
Lib«'rty  Loan.  But  if  you  care 
for  the  fwt,  I  am  gla<l  to  say 
that  I  have  invested  largely 
(for  an  author)  in.  the  first  and 
.s«'cond  bonds,  and  I  hope  to 
buy  even  n'cklessly  of  the  third. 

which  I  think  has  an  increasing  claim  on  our  resources.  Our 
money  is  the  least  that  we  can  give  to  our  country,  especially 
when  our  country  pays  us  back  so  handsomely  in  interest  on 
our  patriotic  loan." 

It  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Ilowells  that  an  article  along  the  lines 
of  his  letter  would  be  of  great  interest,  and  to  this  suggestion 
he  replied: 

"It  is  supposing  too  much  of  a  man  nearing  the  end  of  his 
eighty-first  year  to  sui)posc  he  can  recall  what  he  said  a  w^eek 
ago.  I  can  not  put  my  forgotten  letter  into  publicity  form  for 
you,  but  it  will  be  the  best  thing  to  quote  it  as  it' stands  as 
eoming  from  one  'True  Friend,'  which  I  will  ]>elieve  vou  are, 
if  you  are  not  too  stubborn.  In  this  shape  it  wiU  have 'the  best 
effect  with  the  public." 

The  Morning  Telegraph  finds  we  shall  have  to  revise  our 
estimate  of  the  artist,  thus  enlarging  the  idea  ad\anced  by 
Mr.  Mielziner  in  another  article: 


idealists,  the  dreamers  of  ai't,  have  come  to  o\itrealize  the 
realists  in  the  swift  apprehension  of  the  nations  peril.  In 
every  theater  in  this  countrj'  the  art  of  the  actor  stands  forth 
right  and  fearless  in  our  country's  cause;  the  theaters  them- 
selves have  become  so  many  branch  banks  for  the  collection  of 
war-funds;  from  the  advertising  columns  of  every  newspaper, 
editorial  and  news  page,   the  best  bter- 

in  letters 
of  imperishable  meaning;  from  the  very  biU-boards,  the 
blind  walls  of  buildings,  the  back-yard  fences,  and  the  star- 
ing windows  of  \acant  stores,  the  best  art  of  the  painter, 
the  illustrator,  and  the  cartoonist  cries  out  to  you  in  the 
name  of  your  country,  your  flag,  and  your  right  to  the  freedom 
of  the  world. 

■  "The  governments  have  found  that  the  arts  are  as  recreative 
to  the  spirit  as  food  is  to  the  body;   the  full  ha^ersaek  and  the 
fapid-fife  gun  are  greatest  in  the  hands  of  the  man  with  a  song 
.      .  on  his  lips.      It  is  found  that 

heroism  is  sublimated  by  hap- 
piness, that  service  is  sweetened 
by  diversion,  that  patriotism 
itself  can  be  energized  and 
transfigured  by  the  appeal  of 
art  to  the  best  emotions  of 
men.  The  mere  entertainer 
of  indolent  peace  has  become 
the  evangel  of  busy  war. 
Alw'ays  the  best  in  art  has 
spoken  to  that  which  is  best, 
bravest,  and  most  beautiful  in 
the  nature  of  man.  Always  it 
has  been  the  voice  of  hope  in 
immortalitj-,  of  faith  in  liberty. 
But  we  iieA'er  heard  it  so 
plainly  as  now." 


2 EMPRUNT 

DE 

LA  DEFENSE  NATIONALE 


UK    LOOKS    HACK    TO    Sl-:i-:    WHO    SI  Pl'OKTS   HIM. 

One  of  the  French   war-loan  posters    contributed  by  Abel   Faivre. 
In  all  countries  the  artists  are  as  much  mobilized  as  any  other  class. 


■Those  whom   w«'   ha\e   been  accustomed   to  look 


upon  as 


ARCHITECTS     AND     THE 

WAR — The  whole  profession 
of  architects  has  practically- 
lieen  drawn  upon  at  one  time 
or  another  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  aid  or  advice  in 
sohing  the  many  problems 
which  haA'e  come  up  in  the 
last  year.  This  was  modestlj' 
l)rought  out  at  the  sessions  of 
the  architects  of  America  in 
Philadelphia  recently,  on  which 
The  Inquirer  remarks: 

"It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  these  days  the  archi- 
tect is  essentially  an  engineer, 
and  that  he  knows  as  much 
of  cement  and  steel  construc- 
tion as  of  the  artistic  aspects 
of  his  craft. 

"Probably  no  profession 
has  suffered  more  than  that  of  the  architect  by  reason  of 
the  w^ar.  All  unnecessary  construction  has  been  abandoned. 
Many  important  works  have  been  postponed  after  work  had 
been  begun.  Even  when  work  has  been  authorized  it  has 
been  difficult  to  get  necessary  materials.  All  this  time  archi- 
tects have  been  obliged  to  maintain  a  working  staff'  and  often 
expense  exceeds  income. 

"To  their  credit  be  it  said  the  architects  have  not  complained. 
Many  of  the  younger  men  have  enlisted,  many  of  the  older  ones 
have  gi\'en  their  services  to  the  GoAernment,  and  aU,  as  remarked, 
have  been  willing  at  any  and  every  time  to  give  their  serWces. 
They  realize  that  the  war  may  have  a  deteiTent  effect  on  con- 
struction for  some  years  to  come 

"One  thing  they  have  determined  upon,  much  to  their  credit, 
and  that  is  that  when  reconstruction  recommences  on  a  large 
scale  it  must  be  along  artistic  hnes.  They  are  for  the  city 
beautiful  and  believe  that  rigid  rules  should  be  laid  down  for  all 
construction  so  that  succeeding  generations  shall  live  in  a  proper 
atmosphere.  This  is  the  spirit  which  all  like  to  see.  It 
means  that  war  must  not  bring  about  destructive  tendencies, 
but  that  progress  shall  continue  along  the  most  approved  lines 
in  e^  ery  branch  of  human  endeavor." 


THE   KAISER   CONFRONTED  BY   CHRIST   AND   NAPOLEON 

THE  VERDICT  OF  HISTORY  on  the  Kaiser  is  shown  them  to  the  edge  of  the  sword.     When  they  discovered  tJuit 

both  bv  the  cartoon  here  republished  and  the  article,  violence  and  falsehood  are  forces,  it  was  sheer  stupidity  to  beli.n,. 

which  imagine  him  in  positions  h(.ld  by  the  contrasting  J^at  these  forces  dommate  men,  and  that  one  can  by  a  blow 

-  ,  r^u      „         ,    V-        ,  /^.u  •  *•  «       I      11    *i,  f^o"^  the  shoulder  lift  humanity  to  the  level  of  Christ  and  nt 

figures  of  Christ   and    Napoleon.      (  hnst   was  offered   all    the  ^,.^.^      ^.^-^^  ^.^^  stronger  than  Abel,  since  he  killed  him;   it  i. 

kingdoms  of  the  world  if  he  would  fall  down  and  worship.     In  however,  the  race  of  Abel  which  has  ci\  ilized  the  earth.     Th.' 

this  episode  of  his  life,  as  77ie  Cor«»!enV«/a«d  Fu(o/(rw// C/i?-«ntr/c  Pharisees  were  stronger  than  (^hrist,  since  they  cnicified  him. 


(New  York)  interprets,  there  was 
offered  him  "the  gift  of  physical 
force  which  would  promptly  con- 
quer them  all."  This,  then,  "was 
in  line  of  temptations  common  to 
us  all,  to  pay  high  for  physical 
well-being  and  material  advan- 
tage." But  Jesus  rejected  the 
temptation  and  gave  the  tempter 
his  name  in  saying,  "Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan."  The  writer 
in  this  Wall  Street  paper  shows 
that  the  God  of  the  Kaiser  is 
the  one  who  tempted  Jesus,  for 
"when  any  king  or  any  state  in 
the  proud  possession  of  conscious 
power  to  conquer  another  state 
claims  divine  support  in  the  at- 
tempt, the  God  he  invokes  is  the 
'God  of  this  world,'  who  tempted 
the  Savior,  and  only  when  finally 
defeated  left  him  at  the  cross." 
This,  it  is  shown,  is  the  enemy 
"embodied  in  those  who  claim 
that  might  makes  right,"  against 
whom  "the  democracy  of  the 
world  has  to-day  to  wage  relent- 
less war."     The  writer  continues: 


"The  Kingdom  of  God  is  at 
stake,  for  that  is  'not  of  this 
world';  and  civilization,  which 
is  the  sum  of  man's  attainments 
in  his  long  struggle  toward 
his  goal,  is  attacked,  and,  if  def(!ated,  is  sure  to  be  destroyed. 

"The  state  as  rightly  conceived  is  our  defense.  It  repudi- 
ates utterly  the  right  of  acquisition  by  conquest.  It  is  the  gift 
and  representative  of  God;  bound  by  his  commands  and  created 
to  make  it  possible  that  men  shall  do  his  will.  Tlu  TJnited 
States,  the  representativfi  of  this  purpose  and  Ihc  (Teation  of  its 
citizens,  has  so  descrilx'd  its  function  in  its  original  Constitution, 
where  to-day  it  stands.  'Tlie  ol)ject  of  civil  government  is  to 
establish  justice,  insun;  domestic  tranciuiliity,  jjrovide  for  the 
common  defense,  i)romote  the  g(>neral  welfare,  and  .secure  the 
blessings  of  lilx-rty.'  In  short,  to  create  and  preserve  that  form 
of  human  society  in  which  it  is  j)<)ssiblc  for  iiu'u  to  live  as  God 
int<'nded  them  to  live. 

"To  s(>cure  the  casting  out  by  the  mitions,  as  an  utter  fallacy, 
of  the  doctrine  that  might,  either  in  the  man  or  in  tht>  slate, 
makes  right,  and  the  rejection  of  th(>  i)urpose  to  con(iuer  others 
that  their  property  may  b(>  i)ossest,  and  thus  to  oj)en  the  way 
that  peace  as  the  gift  of  God  to  'men  of  goiTd-will'  may  be  ob- 
tained, the  nations  are  united  to-day  at  any  sacrifice  or  cost  to 
<lefeat  (Jermany  and  destroy  her  power  of  aggression.  The  lives 
that  are  (h'dicated  to  this  cause  are  offered  both  to  God  and 
to  luimanity  in  a  service  that  is  above  all. 

"When  this  is  accomj)lishe(l  it  may  well  be  said  that  'it  was 
more  stui)id  than  criminal  to  imagine  at  the  o|M>ning  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  a  nation  has  for  its  mission  the  sub- 
jection of  another  people,  and,   if  they   do   not    submit,   to   [ml 


Copyri^jliU'ti,   1918.  by  tlie  New  Vork  Kvet)in<;  Post  Cninpniiv. 

William  II.  (in  Brussels,  boforc  Wirth's  painting  of  Napolpon  in 
Hell) — "  Wonder  if  wc  want  this  in  Berlin  ?  " 

— Ce.sare  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


It  is,  however,  the  Gahlean  who' 
has  conquered.  It  is  he  who  is 
to  conquer  on  our  fields  of  hat  tit-. 
'The  soldiers  of  the  Republic  are 
the  soldiers  of  God,  for  God  is 
above  all.'  That,  for  to-morrow. 
To-day  we  may  say  with  the 
young  soldier,  Rupert  Brook.-, 
giving  his  life  before  Gallipoh: 

Honor  has  come  back  as  a  King  to 

earth. 
And  paid  lus  subjects  with  a  royal 

wage: 
And  nobleness  walks  in  our  ways 

again. 
And  we  have  come  into  ourherita^H 

"The  victory  is  already  won 
in  the  sacrifice;  and  the  meii 
and  the  women  of  the  years  to 
come  will  have  the  peace." 

Two  of  the  principles  for  which 
all  of  Germany's  enemies  are 
now  fighting  are  the  right  of  the 
weak  to  exist  independent  of  the 
strong,  and  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  pos.session  as  a  reward  of  con- 
quest. The  champions  of  thes<' 
})rinciples,  even  ourselves,  ha\< 
not  been  guiltless  of  the  assertion 
of  the  latter  right,  but  a  new 
light  is  being  seen  in  the  reason- 
ing such  as  the  writer  in  Th<- 
Chronicle  here  uses 


"God  made  man  in  his  own 
image  and  breathed  into  him  his 
own  spirit.  That  insured  his  progress  and  unfolding  toward  a 
definite  result.  He  made  him  male  and  female;  that  insun-ii 
his  continuance  in  existence,  and  created  the  immediate  environ- 
ment and  the  intuitive  instincts  and  impul.^^es  which  would  seotin' 
his  development. 

"The  immediate  result  was  the  family,  the  initial  unit  of  the 
social  human  structure.  This  quickly  led  to  the  first  ext^^rnal 
organization,  in  the  clan  or  the  trib(>;  and  that  in  turn  to  the 
larger  organization  of  th(>  nation  embodying  itself  in  the  state. 
Meanwhil(>  the  race  appeared,  making  its  contribution  to  the 
form  or  charactiT  of  tlie  stat«>.  Kach  in  turn — the  family,  the 
clan,  the  trib(>,  the  stat»> — came  into  existence  as  the  result  of 
what  was  i)lant(>(l  in  man  at  the  beginning  and  is  essential  to 
his  life. 

"The  value  of  tlie  stat«>  will  depend  \\\m\\  its  f»)rm  and  ad- 
ministration. Th(>  community  or  group  may  fall  at  one  ti!n< 
under  th«>  dominion  of  one  man  as  chief,  or  despot,  or  absolute 
monarch,  but  he  has  at  once  to  create  .some  organization  to 
function  as  a  state.  Becau.se  the  state  is  es.sentially  'of  the 
people,  for  the  i)(>oi)l(>,  and  by  the  people,'  that  is,  democnitic 
in  its  origin  and  functions,  an  internal  confiict  in  cours«'  of  time 
will  arise,  and,  tho  the  coiitroN crsy  may  be  long,  .sooner  or  later, 
b(>cau.se  tlu>  antagonism  is  inhen>iit,  it  results  in  a  return  to  tyjx'. 
and  the  monarch  disapin-ars,  gi\  ing  place  to  some  form  of  popular 
government. 

"In   its   undeveloped  form   under  autocratic  go\»'rnment    tin' 
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rule  of  force  controls.  The  monarth,  ha\  ing  the  power,  enforces 
his  will  upon  the  Jx-oph'.  and,  without  (nustion.  by  virtue  of  pos- 
M-^sinK  the  inihtarv  stn-npth,  proceeds  to  enforce  it  where  he 
will<  upon  the  coinniunities.  As  this  rule  of  force  has  been 
dominant  in  human  history  it  has  been  taken  to  be  inherent  in 
the  state,  so  that  when  the  monarch  has  fallen  into  a  subordinate 
|)la<-e  and  the  rule  of  the  people  is  reestablished  in  some  repre- 
s4-ntative  form,  the  right  of  conquest  has  remained  in  the  state, 
and  onlv  in  our  lime  has  come  to  be  questioned.  Even  the  great- 
est and  oldest  rei)uMic  ha-s  not  hesitated  to  e.xereise  the  right  at 
times,  and  only  very  recently  has  withdrawn  from  claiming 
pos.se.ssion  of  outside  territory  l>ecause  of  conquest." 

From  this  assumed  right  of  the  conqueror  follows,  then,  the 
cause  of  all  th*-  gn^at  wars  from  the  beginning  of  history.  The 
world  is  now  called  upon  to  deny  and  repudiate  this  right  if 
there  is  to  be  hope  of  permanent  peace.     Further: 

"It  has  always  he<'n  the  sustaining  principle  of  autocracy  in 
Us  war  with  democracy.  The  one  who  has  the  power  may  win 
and  take:  then  by  possessing  he  increases  his  power,  and  may, 
if  he  rt-tains  it,  win  and  take  more. 

'"Out  of  this  has  arisen  the  widely  accepted  claim  that  the 
state  is  indijx-ndent  of  the  moral  law.  It  is  not  immoral, 
b^H'au.se  it  is  unmoral.  It  owes  allegiance  to  no  one  but  itself. 
It  is  free  always  to  consider  solely  its  own  interests  and  to 
enforce  its  own  will.  It  is  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  of 
human  existences,  the  only  one  that  is  so  far  irresistible.  This 
granted,  th«»  Kaiser  and  his  associates  in  the  government  are 
justifijKl  in  turning  Germany  into  a  vast  military  organization 
of  which  the  army  is  the  expression  and  the  Kaiser  is  the  head, 
.iny  restri<-tion  of  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  conquest  in  the 
line  of  pity,  or  mercy,  or  regard  for  humanity,  or  the  rights  of 
others,  is  weakness.  Even  the  obligations  of  honor,  of  truth, 
of  religious  conviction,  or  of  human  feeling  may  be  ruthlessly 
swept  aside  to  secure  the  success  or  aggrandizement  demanded 
by  the  state." 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  QUAKER  ARGUMENT 

THE  FHIEXDS,  at  their  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting 
on  the  29th  of  March,  restated  their  position,  which  is 
one  that  places  themselves  outside  any  participation 
in  the  war.  This,  in  its  printed  circular,  the  Meeting  calls  "its 
utmost  contribution  to  humanity's  deepest  needs,"  and  a  letter 
signed  by  the  clerks  of  the  Meeting  declares  that  the  pronounce- 
ment "was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice  as  the  official 
statement  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends." 
Furthermore,  the  meeting  desires  the  "widest  publicity  possible" 
for  its  statement,  which  is  a  reaffirmation  of  this  declaration 
pa.s,s<'d  by  their  forefathers  in  WAiO: 

"We  utterly  deny  all  outward  wars  and  strife,  and  fightings 
Nvith  outward  weapons,  for  any  end,  or  under  any  pretense 
whatever;  this  is  our  testimony  to  the  whole  world.  The  spirit 
of  Christ,  by  which  we  are  guided,  is  not  changeable,  so  as  once 
to  command  us  from  a  thing  as  evil  and  again  to  move  unto 
it;  and  we  certainly  know,  and  testify  to  the  world,  that  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  which  leads  us  into  all  truth,  will  never  move 
us  u)  tight  and  war  against  any  man  with  outward  weapons, 
neither  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  nor  for  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world." 

The  Quaker  statement  places  its  opposition  to  war  as  some- 
thing much  moiv  than  any  single  command  of  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament,  and  continues: 

"It  is  our  faith  that  the  way  of  love  by  which  our  Master, 
Jesus  Christ,  met  and  conquered  evil,  remains  for  his  followers 
to-day  the  true  method  of  combating  WTong.  For  us,  as  for 
him,  this  involves  refusal  to  use  means  which,  like  war,  violate 
love  and  (lefeat  its  ends;  hut  it  does  not  mean  a  weak  neutrality 
toward  evil.  For  us,  as  for  him,  it  means  a  Hfe  of  action  devoted 
to  the  heroic  purpose  of  overcoming  evil  with  good.  The 
unspeakable  sufferings  of  humanity  are  now  calling  us  and  all 
men  to  larger  sacrifices  and  more  earnest  endeavors  to  put  this 
faith  into  practise.     To  such  endeavors  we  dedicate  ourselves. 

"In  accordance  with  this  faith,  we  de.sire  to  maintain  all  our 
relationships  to-day. 

"To  our  beloved  country  we  affirm  the  deep  loyalty  of 
grateful  hearts.     We  long  to  help  her  realize  her  noblest  capaci- 


ties as  a  great  Republic  dedicated  to  liberty  and  democracy. 
But  we  believe  that  we  best  serve  our  country  and  all  humanity 
when  we  maintain  that  religion  and  conscience  are  superior 
even  to  the  state. 

"To  President  Wilson  we  declare  our  appreciation  of  his 
stedfast  and  courageous  efforts  to  keep  the  aims  of  the  United 
States  in  this  great  conflict  liberal,  disinterested,  and  righteous. 

"To  our  fellow  countrymen  who  are  following  the  leadings 
of  conscience  into  ways  where  we  can  not  be  their  comrades 
we  give  assurance  of  respect  and  sympathy  in  all  that  they 
endure. 

"Finally,  for  all  men,  whether  they  be  called  our  enemies  or 
not,  we  pray  that  the  .sacrificial  love  of  Christ,  stirring  us  to  re- 
pentance, may  reconcile  and  unite  all  mankind  in  the  brother- 
hood of  his  spirit." 

The  statement  leads  The  Living  Church  (Episcopalian,  Mil- 
waukee) to  declare  that  "Quakerism  is  sixteen  hundred  years 
too  late  to  be  entitled  to  the  epithet  Christian."  It  further 
declares  that — 

"Those  who,  outside  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  sometimes 
within  the  communion  of  the  Church,  avow  the  principles  of 
Quakerism,  and  ally  themselves  with  these  other  forces  that 
seek  to  make  it  impossible  for  America  to  fulfil  her  part  in  the 
present  war,  are  fighting  against  the  abolition  of  war,  against 
the  supremacy  of  a  righteous  peace." 

The  Ldving  Church  goes  on  to  maintain  that  "a  principle 
must  be  tested  by  its  result"  and  asserts  that  should  the  prin- 
ciples of  Quakerism  "once  prevail  on  earth  the  end  of  civiliza- 
tion will  be  in  sight,  for  there  will  be  nothing  to  oppose  to 
piracy,  whether  on  sea  or  on  land."     But — 

"Quakers  hold  that  'the  way  of  love,  by  which  our  Master, 
Jesus  Christ,  met  and  conquered  evil,  remains  for  his  followers 
to-day  the  true  method  of  combating  wrong.'  Yes,  the  *way  of 
love.'  Do  we,  as  a  nation,  best  show  our  love  for  the  afflicted 
people  of  Belgium  and  France  by  a  national  neutrality,  which 
redounds  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  American  pocketbook,  or  by 
pledging  our  lives  and  our  fortunes  to  save  those  people  from  the 
frightful  torments  that  are  being  wrought  upon,  conquered 
peoples  by  the  aggressor  to-day?  And  even  toward  the  German 
people  themselves,  would  it  be  an  act  of  love  to  permit  them 
to  be  unopposed  in  a  conquest  that  would  mean  for  them  the 
triumph  of  the  power  of  Satan  over  their  very  selves? 

"This  American  nation  stood,  a  year  and  more  ago,  on  a 
high  eminence  and  beheld  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them.  It  was  an  exceedingly  intoxicating  vision.  The 
gold  of  the  world  was  pouring  into  its  coffers.  Factories  were 
working  to  their  utmost  capacity  and  wages  were  very  high. 
The  national  supply  of  millionaires  was  being  greatly  multi- 
plied. Shortly  ahead  loomed  the  vision  of  America  dominating 
the  world's  markets;  of  Wall  Street  controlling  the  destinies 
of  all  nations;  of  the  American  dollar  the  world  standard,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  w^orld  centered  within  our  borders.  It  was 
a  most  alluring  picture.  'All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,' 
was  being  whispered  in  the  American  ear,  'if  thou  wilt  fall  down 
and  worship  me.'  The  principle  of  Pacifism  said  '  Yes.'  Profiteer 
and  Socialist  and  pro-Enemy  interests  all  said  'Yes.'  The 
Society  of  Friends  is  saying  'Yes.'  It  was  the  Christian 
conscience  of  the  nation,  despising  the  comforts  of  peace,  throw- 
ing away  the  results  of  profiteering,  repudiating  a  false  con- 
ception of  Christianitj^  defjnng  the  combination  of  Socialism 
and  Kaiserism  moving  hand  in  hand,  that  said,  'Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan.'  It  was  the  Christian  conscience  of  the  nation  that 
preferred  abstinence  and  perhaps  poverty,  that  sent  the  nation's 
sons  to  war  and  pledged  the  heart  of  the  nation  at  home  to  sus- 
tain them.  And  in  these  awful  days,  when  the  power  of  evil  is 
slowly  pressing  back  the  armies  of  God  and  of  righteousness  on 
the  Western  front,  because  Russians  have  surrendered  to  the 
principle  of  Quakerism  plus  Socialism  plus  Kaiserism,  and 
there  is  little  left  that  we  in  America  can  do  except  pray  and 
redouble  our  efforts  to  get  men  and  supplies  across  the  water, 
it  is  the  knowledge  that  we  are  fighting  for  God  that  sustains 
us;  that  the  fight  that  our  own  men  are  making  beside  the  men 
of  France  and  of  England  and  of  Belgium  is  offered,  in  a  mighty 
groan  of  suffering,  as  the  world's  prayer  to  Almighty  God: 
'Thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven! 
Use  us,  we  pray  thee,  as  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
thy  kingdom;  accomplish,  through  us,  thy  wiU  on  earth!  Thus 
shall  we  be  content.'" 
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THE   MOTHERLY   SALVATIONISTS 

THfc:  AMKRICAN'  SOLDIERS  IN'  FRANCE  tak.-  off 
their  hat^?  to  the  Salvation  Army.  And  the  salute 
ineludes  the  "doiifjhnuts  and  pie"  that  the  Army 
provides  in  exchange  for  francs  or  for  thanks,  just  as  the  emigre 
soldier  happens  to  be  proWded.  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  declares  that  "when  the  memoirs  of  this  war  come 
to  be  •written  the  doughnuts  and  apple  pies  of  the  Salvation 
Anny  are  going  to  take  their  place  in  history."  It  is  explained 
that  while  the  Salvation  Army  has  no  funds  of  millions  back  of 
it.  it  has  "the  good  sense  of  some  motherly  women  and  kindly 
men  who  disco\(n'd  tlu^  homely  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  dough- 
l>oys."  Xo  disparagement  is  implied  of  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  ( \  A. 
in  France.     The  correspondent  tries  to  work  out  the  difference: 

"  Be  the  rt-ason  what  it  may,  no  on(>  who  has  Ix-en  in  touch 
with  the  American  soldiers  will  deny  that  the  Salvation  Army 
has  made  a  "hit"  with  theiti.  Perhaps  it  is  the  cheaper  prices, 
j)erhaps  it  is  something  of  a  psychological  nature  harder  to  ex- 
plain, but  1  have  a  'hunch'  it  is  the  doughnuts  and  ])ies. 

"Here  is  a  little  [)icture  of  what  the  Salvation  Army  is  doing: 

"It  is  about  six  o'clock  at  night  in  one  of  the  toy  villages  in 
which  American  soldiers  are  quartered  ])ack  of  their  lines.  The 
boys  in  brown  have  had  their  "chow.'  In  the  midst  of  the 
wooden  one-story  buildings  there  is  a  smaller  hut.  The  door 
is  crowded;  it  is  crowded  inside.  A  soldi»'r  boy  who  used 
to  play  in  a  moving-picture  show  is  operating  an  out-of-tuno 
piano  in  ojiposition  to  a  phonograph,  l)ut  most  of  the  boys  are 
crowded  about  the  counter  where  a  young  'lassie'  and  a  'major' 
are  passing  out  doughnuts,  six  for  a  franc,  and  apple  pie  at  the 
equivalent  of  ten  cents  for  a  l)ig  slice.  And,  mark  the  point,  if 
the  Vjoys  have  money  and  if  they  haven't  money  they  get  the  pie 
just  the  same.  On  this  particular  day  the  'lassie'  of  eighteen 
years,  with  a  helper,  had  made  forty-nine  apple  i)ies  and  two 
thousand  doughnuts.  She  hadn't  made  enough  for  the  demand. 
Then  there  w  ere  chocolate  and  coffee  served  in  large  mugs  at  cheap 
prices — prices  within  the  reach  of  the  man  who  hasn't  much 
left  for  luxuries  out  of  his  $.'W  a  month. 

"This  hut  was  miles  back  of  the  line.  There  is  another 
Salvation  Army  hut  in  a  building  minus  a  roof,  because  a  Bochc 
shell  hit  it.  a  building  about  which  shells,  and  gas-shells  at  that, 
fall  every  now  and  then.  Inside  were  a  motherly  woman  and  her 
husband.  They  came  from  Texas;  their  sons  are  in  the  Army 
and  they  are  in  France  to  do  their  bit,  and  are  doing  it.  Helping 
them  was  a  young  ^\•oman  from  the  States,  about  twenty-one 
years  old,  who  was  there  in  discomfort  and  danger,  working 
that  the  boys  going  into  the  trenches  might  ha^'e  hot  coffee  and 
doughnuts.  They  took  me  into  the  kitchen  where  the  lady  of  the 
house  was  up  to  her  elbows  in  flour,  busy  as  she  could  be  making 
goodies  for  'her  bo\s.'  When  the  women  Avere  asked  to  take  an 
automobile  ride  for  a  little  recreation,  they  insisted  they  didn't 
have  the  time  to  si)are,  for  the  boys  needed  all  tlie  doughnuts 
they  could  make.  And  these  two  brave  women  said  the  only 
complaint  they  had  to  make  was  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
carry  their  pies  and  doughnuts  into  the  first-line  trenches  a  few- 
kilometers  away. 

"My  old  idea  of  the  Salvation  Army  as  a  drum-beating  lot  of 
preachers  on  New  York  street-corners  went  a-vanisliing,  and  I 
got  a  new  and  bigger  idea  of  what  this  organization  was  doing. 
And  every  soldier  I  talked  to  swore  that  he  would  never  forget 
the  Salvation  Army. 

"'It's  like  this,'  said  the  motherly-looking  woman,  wiping  the 
flour  from  her  hands,  'we  thought  some  one  ought  to  care  for 
the  boys  as  their  mothers  at  home  would  do,  and  we  undertook 
the  job  in  our  hund)le  way.  I  only  wish  we  could  do  more.  We 
know  that  the  boys  need  more  than  sermons  and  songs  here. 
They  miss  the  care  and  the  kindness  of  home  and  we  want  to 
give  them  a  little  of  something  as  near  like  it  as  jmssibh-.  We 
sell  everything  at  cost,  and  we  would  give  it  away  only  if  we  did 
that  we  «'()uldn't  keep  up  the  work.  In-cause  we  could  not  buy 
the  supplies.     You  si-e,  we  have  to  buy  everything  we  use.' 

"And  then  she  excused  herself  because  a  i)ie  was  burning. 

"There  are  fifteen  Salvation  Army  huts  in  France.  There  is 
room  for  ten  times  that  number.  And  every  American  soldier 
within  reach  of  on(«  of  the  huts  would  be  grateful  if  this  a|>i>eal 
made  any  one  help  the  Salvation  .Vrmy. 

"The  next  time  a  lassie"  or  a  num  in  Sanla-Claus  whiskers 
tinkles  a  bell  beside  a  little  pot  on  the  streets  of  New  York, 
put  something  in  and  send  iloughnuts  and  apple  pies  to  the  boys 
'over  here.' " 


A   NE\^    "WAY   OF   THE   CROSS  * 
BELGIUM 


F<:)R 


THE  BELLS  AND  ORGANS  of  the  churches  of  Belgium 
are  destined  to  tiu"n  their  music  into  blasts  of  destruc- 
tion. Devoted  for  centuries  past  to  sounding  their 
peals  for  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  faithfiU  whu 
worsliiped  under  their  inspiration,  they  go  now  to  make  bullets 
to  kill  the  friends  wlio  now  fight  in  Belgium's  behalf.  German 
authorities  in  February  order<>d  an  inventory  to  be  taken 
of  these,  and  Cardinal  ^lercicr  observes  that  "the  inventorv 
of  to-day  is  the  signal  of  the  requisition  of  to-morrow."  In 
his  pastoral  letter  dated  March  2,  now  reprinted  in  the  New 
York  World,  he  refers  to  the  repeated  "protests  of  the  So\ereigu 
Pontiff,"  and  his  own  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 
The  C^ardinal  sees  in  this  new  hardship  imposed  by  Belgium's 
oppressors  "an  interminable  Waj-  of  the  Cross" — one  from  which 
she  will  suffer  much  more  than  from  the  despoliation  of  her 
worldly  goods.     He  WTites: 

"It  is  true,  is  it  not,  dear  brethren,  that  we  should  have 
borne  this  soitow,  added  to  so  many  others,  if  it  had  concemt>d 
ourselves  alone,  but  this  time  the  rights  of  God,  of  our  Savior, 
Jesus,  the  freedom  of  the  Church  and  of  her  heritagt-  are  to  U- 
sacrificed  to  what  is  called  necessity,  that  is,  to  the  military  m-^A 
of  our  enemies. 

"The  fre(>do!n  of  the  Church  lies  in  her  complete  independence 
with  regard  to  all  secular  powers,  not  alone  in  her  teachings  of 
the  Word,  in  the  administering  of  the  sacraments,  in  the  un- 
trammeled  relations  between  all  ranks  of  her  di\  ine  hierarchy 
but  also  in  the  i)ublj«hing  and  applying  of  her  disciplinary 
decrees — in  the  conservation  and  administration  of  her  temporal 
heritage. 

"  In  the  execution  of  this  duty  of  our  ])astoral  ofiice  A^e  protest, 
dear  brethren,  against  the  injury  which  the  forcilile  seizure  of 
church  property  will  cause  to  the  liberty  of  oiu*  mother,  the 
Holy  Chinch 

"The  function  of  the  bell  is  holy.  The  bell  is  sanctified  by 
the  Holy  (xhost,  says  the  liturgy:  siuirtijirctur  a  spirilu  saucto: 
to  the  end  that,  in  its  voice,  the  faithful  shall  recognize  th.- 
voice  of  the  Church  calling  her  children  to  hasten  to -her  breast. 

"It  announced  your  initiation  into  Christian  life,  your  i-on- 
firmation,  your  first  communion.  It  announced,  dear  jmrent-:. 
your  Christian  marriage;  it  weeps  for  the  dead;  thrice  dailv  it 
marks  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation;  it  recalls  the  inimolatiun 
of  the  Lamb  of  God  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice;  it  sings  the  j(>\>  nf 
Sabbath  rest,  the  cheer  of  our  festisals  of  Christmas,  of  Ka<ter. 
of  Pentecost.  Her  i)rayers  are  associated  with  all  tiu>  e\  cuts  ami 
all  the  great  memories,  happy  or  unhappy,  of  the  Fatherland. 

"Yes,  the  seizure  of  our  bells  will  be  a  })rofanation;  whoso- 
ever assists  in  it  will  lend  the  hand  to  a  sacrilege. 

"The  Catholic  bishops  of  Germany  and  Austria  will  not  deny 
these  principles.  If  their  patriotism  has  wrung  from  them  con- 
cessions which  must  have  cost  their  religious  spirit  dear,  patriot- 
ism with  us  confirms  on  the  contrary  the  law  of  resistance.  We 
would  be  betraying  the  Church  and  the  Fatht-rland  were  we  si> 
cowardly  as  to  permit  without  a  i)ublic  act  of  repn)bation  tin- 
taking  away  of  metal  to  be  convertetl  by  the  enemy  into  t-ngine-- 
of  destruction,  destined  to  carry  death  into  the  ranks  of  th.- 
heroes  who  ar(>  sacrificing  tlu>msel\  es  for  us. 

"The  authorities,  strangers  to  our  beliefs,  will  not  l>e  greail\ 
niove<l.  I  fear,  by  the  protest,  however  worthy  of  n-spect  of  our 
religi<nis  conscit-nces,  but  at  least  they  shovdd  remember  their 
given  word  and  not  tear  up  a  juridical  code  wliich  their  belie\ers 
have  elaborated  with  us  and  promulgated.  Morality  lias  fon-e 
of  law  for  governments  as  for  individuals." 

The  latter  stateiiuMit  has  a  louder  ring  of  irony  than  i>erha(»-^ 
th(>  Cardinal  really  intended  when  \w  calls  to  witness  the  German 
professors  of  the  same  faith  with  him,  who  were  party  to  t^K' 
Hague  Convention  of  1907  which  the  Cardinal  here  quota's. 
From  this  point  he  proceeds: 

"E\idently  bells  and  organs  are  not  necessary  to  suppl.v  thf 
needs  of  th(>  anny  of  occupation,  they  lie  in  the  domain  of  pri\:iti' 
jmiperty,  an>  destii\ed  for  the  exercise  of  Catliolie  worship. 

"The  transformation  of  these  articles  of  the  Church  into  %sar- 
numitions  will  l>e.  therefore,  a  flagrant  violation  of  international 
law,  an  act  of  force  perpetrated  on  the  weaker  by  th*-  -ifronir'T 
l»e<'ause  he  is  the  stnmger." 
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"My  message—  I'm  anxious  to  speed  it. 
i  know  the  whole  nation  should  read  it. 
I'm  giving  it  wings,  for  I'm  sure  that  it  brings 
Good  cheer  to  all  peoole  that  heed  it." 


;^      A  message  of  economy 

A  message  of  helpfulness  to  you 

Americans,  today,  are  learning  new  lessons  in  the  economy 
of  food.     They  are  learning  that   health-value  and    energy- 
value  are  the  only  real  food-values.  The  American  housewife, 
particularly,  is  learning — better  than  she  ever  knew^  it  before 
—that  fuel,  freight,  labor,  waste  and  loss  all  cost  money ;  and 
that  the  actual  value  and  economy  of  any  food  is  its  value 
and  economy  as  delivered  on  her  table. 

When  you  stop  to  realize  all  this,  you  appreciate 
more  than  ever  the  true  value  and  economy  of 

Campbell's 
Vegetable  Soup 

It  is  rich  in  important  food  elements  which  cure  vital 
to  health  and  good  condition.    And  it  is  all  pure 
food-value  delivered  on  your  table. 

With  an  invigorating  stock  made  from 
selected  beef,  we  blend  more  than  a  dozen 
choice  vegetables  beside  fresh  herbs  and 
strengthening    cereals.       We    gather  these 
materials  in  fresh  and  perfect  condition.  There 
is  no  spoilage  nor  waste  for  you  to  pay  for.  The 
soup  is  condensed.  You  do  not  pay  for  water  nor 
the  cost  of  carrying  it.  You  have  no  cost  for  added 
materials.    No  cooking-cost.    Each  can  gives  you 
double  its  volume  of  rich  nourishing  soup  com- 
pletely cooked  and  ready  to  serve  in  three  minutes. 
No  home  kitchen  can  produce  its  equal  at  the 
price.     Order  it  from  your  grocer  by  the  dozen  or 
more  and  get  the  full  advantage  of  this  real  economy. 

21  kinds        12c  a  can 


-•  5  OU  PS 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


Ihls  plant  desfilned  and 
construited  by  Steele  for 
Harry  C.  Aberle  Co.,  a 
larUc  Philadelphia  ho- 
siery manufacturer. 


STEELE 

'^ Builders  of  Business*' 

The  construction  of  an  industrial  building  is 
merely  the  visualization  of  Steele  Service.  Far 
more  important,  as  hundreds  of  owners  and 
executives  willingly  testify,  is  the  thorough  anal- 
ysis and  painstaking  planning  which  precedes  it. 

Steele  Service  includes  planning  of  machinery 
emplacements;  routing  of  goods,  from  reception 
of  raw  material  to  shipment  of  finished  product; 
designing  the  type  of  construction  best  suited  to 
both  present  and  possible  future  needs;  finally, 
complete  construction  and  fitting,  under  careful 
and  experienced  supervision. 

Building  by  the  Steele  Method  insures  against 
''extras,"  those  discouraging  additions  to  the 
original  building  appropriation. 

We  are  ready  to  give  you  more  detailed 
information,  on  suggestion. 

)         WM.  STEELE  &  SONS  CO. 

Engineers     Constructors 
Philadelphia  Toronto 


The  Frledl>eriler-.\ur«>n  MfU. 
<  o.  conirtillred  the  responnT- 
hility  for  three  of  iheir  new 
pliiniK  In   .Steele. 


THE  sinking  quality,  that  shoor  music 
that  siiiffs  itself  into  the  nieinon.-,  is 
one  of  the  first  tests  of  good  poetry,  and 
nowhere  should  be  more  apparent  than  in 
the  lyric.  What  is  a  lyric?  No  mere  hard- 
and-fast  dictionary  definition  will  do,  s<i 
let  us  turn  to  a  poet  who  defines  it  for  us. 
In  his  "World  and  the  Wat<'rs"  (The 
Queen's  Work  Press,  St.  Louis)  Edward 
F.  Garescho  gives  us  his  view.    He  writes: 

A   LYRIC 

By  Edward  F.  CiAREscHE,  S  J. 

A  lyric  is  a  song  tliat  springs 
I'nbidden,  as  a  wild  bird's  heart 

Hippies  to  music  wliilt-  its  wings 
(Mcavo  the  soft  air  apart. 

It  bubbles  upward  in  the  mind 

Spontaneous  as  the  springs  that  leap 

Eager  a  comely  bed  to  And 
To  bear  their  waters  deep. 

Tempt  not  the  lyric  if  thy  heart 

Knows  not  this  sweet  nielo<lious  start. 

Tliis  gush  of  music  bom  with  wing.s 
Like  a  wild  bird  that  soars  and  sings 

The  cool  music  of  the  ripple  of  the  waters 
dashing  down  the  rocky  glen  is  chanted  for 
us  by  Wilfred  Wilson  Gibson  in  his  "Hill 
Tracks"  (Macmillan,  New  York'i,  where 
wo  find  this: 

TARRAS  WATER 

By  Wilfred  Wilsox  Gibson 

From  the  top  of  Ilart.sgarth  Fell 
Runs  the  Tarras  Burn — 
Tinkling  fall  and  golden  pool — 
Through  the  heather  and  the  fern. 
Calling,  calling,  dear  and  coo\. 
Tarras  Water  calling, 
Tarras  Water  falling, 
Tarras  Water  calling,  calling — 
Tarras  Water,  Tarras  Water! 

Through  my  heart  the  livelong  night 

Kuns  the  Tarras  Burn, 

C. olden  pool  and  tinkling  fail:    • 

In  the  land  of  No  Return 

Still  1  hear  that  golden  call. 

Tarras  Water  calling, 

Tarra-s  Wat<ir  falling. 

Tarras  Water  calling,  calling. 

Tarras  Water.  Tarras  Waterl 

Here  is  an  exquisite  little  thing  from 
Francis  Carlin's  "My  Ireland"  (Hewy 
Holt,  New  York) : 

THE  RINGASKIDDY  CHILD 

By   Fua.nhs  Caku.n 

When  I  have  set 

My  thoughts  to  sing 
Of  a  child  I  met 

On  the  road  to  Ring. 
My  heart  and  rime 

Would  slowly  Ix'at 
To  keep  in  time 

With  her  tiny  feet. 

But  the  child  has  long 

BtH^n  low  in  Cork: 
And  my  htvvrt  and  sown 

Here  in  New  York 
Can  only  beat 

In  harmony 
With  the  puttering  ftvt 

Of  a  Memory. 

Calo  Young  Hico  in  "Wnviths  and 
Realities"  ((Vntuiy  Company,  New  \ork) 
has  this  lyric  asking  the  eternal  question: 

IHK   HE.VKTS   QIIF.STION 

By  Calk  Yoinu   Hu  r 

Is  it  such  a  little  thing 

To  nnd  a  wind-flower 
r«  inkling  in  the  wlld-woo<l 

Hour  after  hour. 
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Dancing  to  the  wind's  pipe 

With  a  happy  nwi ' 
Is  it  such  a  littU-  thing? 

I  think  it  U  God. 

Is  it  such  a  Uttlc  thing 

To  find  the  younK  moon 
Flitting  tlirough  the  trt>o  Iwiighs 

In  her  silver  shoon. 
Seeking  for  tlie  wipd-flower 

There  along  the  80<l? 
Is  it  such  a  little  thing? 

I  tliink  it  is  God. 

Is  it  such  a  little  thing 

To  find  in  your  face 
Something  of  the  wind-flower 

And  the  young  nuMin's  grace? 
Something  of  the  wild-wood. 

Ever  fai'ry-trod? 
Is  It  such  a  little  thing? 

I  think  it  is  God. 

The  New  York  Li/nc.  tnie  to  its  name, 
iially  furnishes  us  with  a  feast  of  melody, 
bis  tuneful  tritle  came  from  the  latest 
imber: 

MEMORY 

Bt  Henhy  Goodman 

Only  the  love  of  you 

Liven  in  me  yet; 
Face  of  you.  form  of  you — 

These  I  forget. 

All  the  sweet  pain  of  you. 

Hopeless  and  keen. 
ThLs  I  retain  of  you. 

All  »!lse  lias  been 
Like  a  vague  dream  of  you 

MLstlly  seen. 

For  sheer  music  and  alluring  fancy  it 
ould  be  hard  to  find  a  better  poem  than 
lis.      It  is  from  the  London  Bookman: 

THE  ISLAND  OF  DREAMS 

By  Gkktrvde  Pitt 

know  a  little  hidden  glen  across  the  shimmering 

seas. 
And  there  a  fairy  fiddler 
Weaves  a  web  for  my  enchantment 
ovelier  than  a  thrush's  song,  and  softer  than  a 
breeze. 

(aking  melodies — O  magic  of  the  bow  upon  the 

strings! 
Till  I  must  seek  the  Island 
of  Dreams  and  golden  glamour, 
'or  he  is  calling,  calling  me  to  spread  forgotten 
wings. 

iut   over  when  I  reach  the  shore   the   glamour 
disappears: 
His  spirit  still  eludes  me, 
.\nd  he  seems  remote  and  alien, 
ind  his  melancholy  music  blinds  me  witli  a  mist 
of  tears. 

)rt«rily  the  houTH  loiter,  till  the  moon  is  out  above. 
When  the  .sky's  de^ir  blue  is  .somber. 
Like  Ilia  eyes,  profound  and  secret, 

'ot  I  can  see  a  little  star,  as  lonely  as  my  love. 

.nd  I  can  not  leave  the  Island:    forever  I  am  fain 
T<»  follow  when  he  calb>  me, 
.\nd  plays  upon  my  heart-strings — 

»  perfect  rose  of  rapture!    O  mystic  thorn  of  pain! 

The  sonnet  is — or  should  be — a  true 
V  ric.  tho  nowadays  some  of  our  sonneteers 
re  apt  to  forpet  it.  One  of  our  poets 
oes  not,  and  in  Ilnrpcr'n  Mngmine  he 
ives  us  a  sonnet,  fine  in  its  sentiment  and 
onorous  in  its  melody: 

HOW  WILL  IT  SEEM? 

j  By  Charles  Haxsoj  Towne 

low  will  it  seem  when  Peace  comes  back  once 

more, 
1   After  these  desperate  days  of  shattering  pain? 

How  will  it  be  with  all  of  us  again, 
I  Then  hushed  forever  is  the  thunder  of  War? 
'here  still  are  primroses  by  many  a  shore: 

And  still  there  bloom,  in  many  a  lovely  lane, 
[   Hawthorn  and  lilacs;  and  the  roses' stain 
1 9  red  against  full  many-  a  garden  door. 
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USERS 


U.  S.,  British  and  French 

Govt.  Structures 

at  home  and  overseas 
Aliminum  Co.  of  America 
American  Synthetic  Dyes 
Austin  Company 
Baltimore  Dry  Dock  fie 

Ship  Building  Co. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
Carborundum  Company 
Carnegie  Steel  Company 
Consolidated  Electric 

Light  8b  Power  Co. 
Crucible  Steel  Company 
Davison  Chemical  Co. 
Denver  Gas  &  Elec.  Co. 
Gulf  Refining  Company 
Halcomb  Steel  Company 
Interbor.  Rap.  Tran.  Co. 
Lawrence  Portland 

Cement  Company 
Lumen  Bearing  Co. 
National  Lead  Company 
The  National  Sugar 

Refining  Company 
The  N.  Y.  Edison  Co. 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
Peck,  Stowe  &  Wilcox 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Public  Service  Corr>ora- 

tion  of  New  Jersey 
Roessler  fis  Hasslacher 

Chemical  Company 
Saxon  Motor  Company 
Standard  Ship  Bldg.  Co. 
Tidewater  Oil  Company 
Uni  3n  Iron  Works 
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A^l)estos 

^oofin^  and  Siding 

When  you  have  to  figure  on  Roofing  and 
Siding,  you  can  profit  by  the  experience  of 
many  plants  where  maintenance  and  deprecia- 
tion have  been  practically  eliminated.  These 
plants  use  APM  (Asbestos  Protected  Metal) . 

APM  combines  the  strength  and  lightness  of  cor- 
rugated sheet  steel  with  all  the  natural  preservative 
qualities  of  asphalt  and  asbestos.  The  steel  sheet  is 
completely  immersed  in  hot  asphalt,  over  all  surfaces 
and  edges  of  which  (while  the  asphalt  is  hot  and 
adhesive)  is  applied  long  fibered  asbestos  felt.  Finally 
the  whole  is  covered  with  a  tough  water-proof  coating. 

The  result  is  Roofing  or  Siding  that  will  not  rust  or 
corrode — and  that  remains  unaffected  by  gases,  acid 
fumes,  alkalies,  and  dampness  (even  salt  sea  air).  The 
sheets  can  be  had  in  red  and  black,  and  in  standard 
sizes.  They  are  easily  attached  to  framework  of  wood 
or  steel  buildings,  at  a  low  labor  cost.  Booklet  112 
describes  APM  and  other  Aspromet  Products  in 
detail,  in  simple,  non-technical  language.  Write  for  a 
copy  today. 


A^rometffiwfiompany 

Established  1905 TV* ii. ^-r    ^^--5^^    TTO    Tl  511 


b^^SX-ZdMruiCa Irl CtSDUryil , U. O.A.  Wood  street 

Branchos    in.  all    Principal  Cities 
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FISK  TIRES 


'"'/}>  for  a  KJj^g 


?? 


Reprodictiok  6/' the  famous  i'ainti\(;  made  by  Maxfield  Parrish /vr  The  Fisk  Rirbi.r  Comj-anv 


Every  tire  buyer  today  has  the  choice  of 
Cord  or  Fabric  construction.  You  can 
buy  a  cord  which  will  cost  you  more  than 
Fabric  construction  and  will  be  worth 
all  that  you  pay  for  it,  or  you  can  buy 
a  fabric  tire,  which,  caretully  selected, 
will  give  full  \'alue  and  i^ood  satisfac- 
tion.   It  is  for   the    motorist  to  choose. 


There  is  a  standard  fabric  tire  known 
for  its  quality,  mileage  and  safety.  It 
has  the  same  real  non-skid  tread  as  the 
Fisk  Cord,  with  big  buttons  that  with- 
stantl  wear  beyond  the  time  when  the 
average  tread  is  worn  smooth.  This  gives 
to  e\'ery  motor  car  owner  added  miles 
and    protracted    non-skid   protection. 


THIS    D  E  P  E  N  1)  A  B  L  F.    .AND    ECONOMIC  A  I,  LV-  P  R  I  C  R  O   T  I  R  K    IS 

THE  FISK  NON-SKID 


For  salt-  in   r^o  Fisk  Branches  in  the  /* 


United  States  aiul  h\'  Dt-alers  e\ervwhere 


!jh.  days  to  In-!    Oh.  hotit-yt-d  mollis  of  >ltti>. 

i     When  the  wliite  moon  shall  moiini  the  (iiiiet  sky ! 

•hall  we  \)v  wholly  h:ii)|)>   when  buds  ereei). 

I,    Reniemlx'rintf  thosi-  who  darecl  to  bleed  and  die? 

ban  we  Im-  Klad  anaiir'    «>r  shall  we  weep 

I    For  th<)v'  who  told  this  s;id,  glad  world  good-by? 

I  Munjaret  Widdeincr  has  seldom  done  a 
!iiner  piiH-f  of  work  than  when  she  wrote 
|this«  haiintin>j  lyrie  which  appeared  in  the 
Nloorliead  (Minn.)  Stidlnml: 

]  THE  DARK  CAVALIKR 

llv  Mahc.ahet  Widuemkk 

"  Itfulh  comes  to  act  Ihrr  free. 
O  greet  him  cheerily 

,A»  a  true  friend.  .  .  ." 

— Sinlram. 

I  am  the  Dark  Cavalier;    I  am  the  l^ast  Lover. 

My  arms  shall  welcome  you  wlien  other  arms  are 
tirwl: 
I  Mand  to  wait  for  you.  patient  in  the  darkness, 

Offering  forKetfulness  of  all  that  you  desired. 

I  a»k  no  merriment,  no  jjreten.-s*!  of  pladness, 
I  can  love  heavy  lids,  and  lips  without  their  rose: 

Tlio  you  iir»'  st)rrowful  you  will  not  weary  mv — 
I  will  not  go  from  you  tho  all  the  tired  world 
go«*s. 

1  am  the  Dark  C'avali«'r:    I  am  the  Last  Lo\er. 

1  promise  faithfulni^s  no  other  lips  may  keep; 
Safe  in  my  bridal  place.  comforte<l  by  darknes-s, 

You  shall  lie  ha))pily.  smiling  in  your  sleep. 

In  the  r^ondon  Sation  "G.  H."  tells  us 
\\  liat  becomes  of  all  the  songs  that  never 
were  sung: 

THE  LOST  SONGS 

Bv   Ci.   11. 

.Vs  I  lii\  out  the  other  night 

Upon  the  mountain  high. 
All  the  lost  songs  of  the  world 

Came  throbbing  through  the  sky. 

Some  schoolboy  of  the'  .\ngel-folk 

-Vt  play  by  lleaven-town 
Had  foimd  the  ancient  well  of  Time 

And  dropt  a  bucket  down. 

He  dropt  it  down,  lie  jjuUetl  it  up, 

.\  singing  water  (Hied  it : 
He  caught  the  rim  against  the  moon 

.\nd  o'er  the  Earth  he  spilled  it. 

Now  Times  old  well  is  wide  and  deep, 

.\nd  in  it  there  are  drowned 
.\ll  the  clumb  son^s  men  could  not  sing 

Because  their  tongue.s  were  bound; 

Strong  inipuLs(«;  of  melo<ly 
That  never  found  their  birili. 

But  helptxl  to  mold  inmiortal  clay 
Out  of  the  common  earth. 

Now  in  full  voice,  unfetlereil  joy. 

.\mong  the  stars  they  tumblcnl; 
They  fell  In  spray  from  cloud  to  cloud, 

.VII  .singing  things  they  bimibled. 

O  piercing  sweetness,  silvery  din. 
Ten  thous;ind  miniiling  notes; 

The  night ingaliw  of  all  the  world 
Had  lent  the  stars  their  throats! 

0  Love,  when  Time  is  dead,  we'll  stand 
In  Heavens  transparent  weather, 

.\nd  all  the  last  songs  of  the  world 
We'll  sing  again  together. 

This  little  pem  comes  from  Harper's 
Magazine: 

THE  CUP 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

1  can  not  die  who  drink  delight 

From  the  cup  of  the  crescent  moon. 
And  hungrily,  as  men  eat  broad. 
Love  the  scented  nights  of  Jime. 

The  rest  may  die— but  is  tliere  not 
Some  sliiniug.  strange  escape  for  me, 

■Who  foimd  in  Beauty  the  bright  wine 
Of  immortalitv? 
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lit  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests 
from  subscril>ers  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
we  hare  decided  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for 
any  books  reviewed  in  The  Liter.\ry  Digest. 
Orders  for  such  books  will  hereafter  be  promptly 
tilled  on  receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the 
postage  addea.  when  required.  Orders  should 
be  addrest  to  Funk  dt  \Vagnalls  Company, 
iSlf-SGO  Fourth  Atenue,  New  York  City. 


SOME   RECENT   WAR-BOOKS 

Freytag-Lorlnghoven,  Baron  von.  Deductions 
from  the  World  War.  12mo,  pp.  .xii-212.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.2.5  net.  PosUge, 
12  cents. 

-The  title  is  far  too  narrow.  The  author, 
who  is  deputy  chief  of  the  Oermau  Imperial 
Stafif,  takes  into  account  all  the  principal 
wars  since  the  time  of  Fredt>rick  the 
Oreat.  The  tactics  and  strategy  of  the 
Napoleonic  campaigns  are  given  quite  as 
much  space  as  those  of  the  present  war, 
so  that  the  volume  ser\es  as  a  handbook 
to  general  military  numagement.  This  is 
the  first  characteristic  of  the  work. 

The  second  characteristic  is  that  it 
exhibits  frankly  and  fully  the  mind  of 
military  Germany.  It  was  intended  for 
home-consumption;  its  exjjort  was  pro- 
hibited, and  but  few  copies  got  out  of 
Germany.  There  is  tacit  acknowledgment 
that  the  Fatherland  will  not  get  from  this 
conflict  all  she  expectefl;  the  weaknesses  in 
her  preparation  for  war  have  been  re- 
\ealed;  consequently  the  military  system 
is  to  be  rebuilt  upon  such  firm  economic 
soldiery  and  naval  foimdations  that  in  the 
next  war  Germany  shall  be  irresistil)le. 

By  way  of  sauce  there  is  the  normal  self- 
gratulation  of  the  German,  the  usual  im- 
pugnment of  other  people's  character  and 
motives.  America  was  all  along  the 
"secret  ally"  of  the  Entente  Powers; 
Belgians  are  fro nci-ti ream;  French  and 
British  have  lost  all  sense  of  truth;  only  the 
Central  Powers  treat  prisoners  decently. 
Let  one  paragraph  show  the  spirit  of  thu 
whole — it  is  a  remarkable  bit  of  uncon- 
scious Teutonic  satire.  The  preceding 
context  asserts  mass-ediication  and  mass- 
feeling  of  the  Aarious  peoples  against 
Germany.    Then  the  aixthor  proceeds : 

"We  had  to  wage  war  against  enemies 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  a  mass- 
psychosis.  This  has  engendered  phenomena 
such  as  Europe  had  not  Avitnessed  since  the 
time  of  the  wars  of  religion.  Deeds  of 
horror  and  senseless  rage  of  destruction, 
such  as  are  described  for  us  in  Simpliciasi- 
mus  (tliink  of  that  as  a  source  of  evidence), 
have  again  made  themselves  manifest. 
The  notion  that  humanity  as  a  whole  had 
advanced  spiritually  was  proved  to  be  an 
en-or.  The  vast  distance  between  ciAiliza- 
tion  and  Kultur  was  clearlv  revealed." 
(Pp.  38.  39.) 

Musgrave,  (Jeorge  Clarke.  I'nder  Four  Flags 
for  France.  Illustrated.  Pp.  364.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    $2  net.    Postage,  12  cents. 

As  this  review  is  written,   the  German 

spring  offensive  is  on  for  1018 — just  one 

year   after   parts   of   this   record   by   Mr. 

Musgrave  occurred.     Heading  these  parts 

helps  us  to  realize,   perhaps  to  visualize, 

the  fearful  struggle  now  in  progress  along 

the  Somme;    and  some  comfort  in  face  of 

the    British    retreat    there,     to-day,     can 

be  drawn  from  the  way  in  Avhich,  by  the 

Allies,     Hindenburg's     line     was     broken 

twelve  months  ago  and  liis  army  forced 

back  many  miles.      We  find   .satisfaction. 

also,  in  the  thought  (hat  as  they  fall  back 

the  British  do  not   imitate  the  Germans 

in  their  methods;    for  as   those  methods 

of  Hindenburg.  or  his  troops,  are  set  down 

by  Mr.  Musgrave.  they  read  thus  horribly: 

"AH  wells  were  unpriutably  defiled, 
roads  and  bridges  were  mined,"  and  fuel 
stacked  in  large  buildings.     Some  stained 


'Apowderonly 
has  the  neces- 
sary abrasive 
qualities  for 
polishing  and 
cleaning." 

— Letter  from  a  prominent  deuli.st, 
whonevamexoillbegii'en  ok  request. 

THE  OXYGEN 

TOOTH  POWDER 

deans  ■"rfnttena-Iresecves 

A  package,  suflBcient  for  one 
week's  trial,  and  authoritative 
booklet  telling  "Why  a  Powder 
is  Better  Than  a  Paste"  will  be 
sent  free  on  request. 

The  large  size  contains 

nearly  three  times  as  much 

as  the  smaller  size. 

Tell  your  friends  about  Calox 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 

Incorporated 
91  Fulton  Street  •  New  York 
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J^JMildly 
SHilitant  Gigar 

—  whats  that? 

I  do  not  fancy  pacifist 
cigars  that  weakly  proffer 
peace.  Nor  do  I  like  bar- 
baric autocrats  who  war  upon 
my  day's  efficiency. 

In  Robert  Burns  I  found 
the  mildly  militant  cigar  I 
thought  did]not  exist.  Prime 
Robert  Burns  —  so  sooth- 
ing, yet  so  full  of  merry 
zest. 

*  >»:  * 

Robert  Burns'  Havana  filler  gives 
him  fine  flavor.  Our  own  special 
curing  gives  that  Havana  rare  mild- 
ness. The  neutral  Sumatra  wrapper 
helps  that   mildness. 

Thus  Robert  Burns  makes  good 
his  pledge  to  serve  the  man  ot 
moderate  and  modern  tastes,  more 
zestfully,  and  more  efficiently,  than 
ever. 


'HI  re 


lO^  and  2 /or  2  5^ 

DEALERS:    If  your  distributor  does 
not   carry   Robert    Burns,    write    us. 

Genkral  Cigar  Co.,  Inc. 

I  I  y  Wk.st  40TH  St.  ,  New  York  CJitv 


glass  was  removed  from  the  churches; 
the  rest  was  pulverized.  Altars  were  torn 
down,  sacred  \(>ssels  looted,  and  the  walls 
dynamited.  Cottages  were  pulled  down 
by  horses,  while  their  owners  wept 

'■Peronne  was  a  shell;  Bapaume,  a  sad 
ruin.  (?hauny  was  utterly  destroyed,  its 
people  left  standing  in  the  open  behind 
the  outposts,  and  many  died  before  rescue. 
Xoyon  was  looted,  but  suffered  less;  the 
cathedral  was  left  .standing,  l)ut  even  the 
bronze  Christ  was  torn  from  the  cross  and 
carried  off,  with  the  organ,  bells,  and 
images.  Two  chapels  were  befouled  and 
mottoed  in  the  frequent  type  of  German 
humor 

"Villages  were  burned  in  hundreds. 
Only  4o,052  of  the  inhabitants  were  left, 
ragged  and  starving  among  their  ruined 
homes.  Their  money  was  taken,  as  were 
all  supplies  left  by  the  American  Relief 
Commission.  All  women  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-five  were  carried  off,  ostensibly  to 
labor,  but  the  world  will  gasp  with  horror 
when  the  full  story  is  writt<^n.  Hundreds 
of  young  girls  had  been  debauched  by 
officers,  and  these  pitiful  victims  were 
then  by  unwritten  law  the  property  of  the 
soldiers.  Special  houses  of  ill-fame,  legally 
controlled,  were  filled  by  the  victims  of 
vicious  orgies.  Hungry  and  unprotected, 
other  women  became  victims  to  condi- 
tions. In  many  outlying  strongholds 
girls  were  kept  caged — white  slaves  main- 
tained for  the  garrison." 

Mr.  Musgrave  writes,  on  every  page, 
as  if  Sure  of  all  his  facts.  Indeed,  he  says 
in  his  Introduction  that  the  basis  of  his 
pages  is  "personal  observation  widened 
by  a  collection  of  facts  gathered  for  three 
years  from  unusual  sources — bivouacs, 
hospitals,  prisoner  convoys,  and  neutral 
points  close  to  the  enemy's  frontier."  He 
has  given  us  a  continuous,  well-digested, 
and  really  connected  story. 

KelloKK,  Vernon.  FlKhtlng  Starvation  in 
Belgium.  IllustraU'd.  8vo,  pp.  x-22().  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.25  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Belgium  and  northern  France  we  may 
not  forget  if  we  would,  and  would  not  if  we 
could.  Patient  and  inflexible  under  the 
heel  of  the  Prussian,  Belgium  suffered  woes 
that  are  sanctified  by  the  indomitable 
courage  and  endurance  of  her  sons  and 
daughters— the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  all  ages  in  the  most  densely  populated 
country  in  Europe.  This  book  is  a  warn- 
ing "lest  we  forget." 

The  present  is  not  a  history  but  a  sketch 
of  the  C".  11.  B.  (Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium).  It  is,  however,  a  sketch  so 
generously  limned  as  to  omit  no  detail  that 
is  necessary  to  portray  the  situation 
that  produced  the  need,  the  intensity  of 
that  need,  the  immensity  of  th»'  organ- 
ization and  woriv  of  supply,  the  obstacles 
met  and  overcome — internatioiuil  and 
local — and  the  world-wide  sympathy  and 
help  which  came  to  th(>  victims  of  Teutonic 
barbarism.  The  author  was  in  the  work  as 
Assistant  Director  from  May,  1915,  till 
September,  1915,  then  as  Director  or 
Director- (Jeneral  afterward.  He  thert^ 
fore  speaks  with  fullest  authority.  Mon^ 
over,  he  uses  a  n'straint  in  utterance  and 
reserve  in  statement  that  are  l)alanced  by 
a  frankness  and  impartiality  that  to  the 
skilled  reader  reveal  twice  as  much  as  is 
sai<i.  There  is  also  an  endeavor  to  do 
justice  to  all  <'oiicerm>d — tli(>  suffering 
lielgians,  th(>  n\as(«'rful  and  domine»>ring 
(Jernums,  the  diplomatic  <lil1iculties  en- 
countered from  the  Alli«'S  interested  in 
blocking  sui)plies  to  Teutons,  and  the 
generosity  and  sympatliy  of  donors  of  sui>- 
I)lies  and  money,  including  DniK.HT  readers. 
\Ve  learn  how  (lermans  trii'tl  to  iiuik(>  the 
feeding  of  the  Melgians  eontingei\t  upon 
raising  the  blockade  \^s  the  .Mlieil  fle«'ts; 
and  liow  the  .\llies  feared  and  o|)pose('  lest 


relief  of  the  Belgians  victual  the  Teutons. 
It  is  all  a  wonderful  storj-,  showing  that 
Mr.  Hoover's  present  appointment  is 
justified  by  the  splendid  work  done  by 
him  and  his  splendid  corps  "over  there." 
There  is  not  a  dry  page  in  the  book.  It 
is  one  of  the  indispensable  war-volumes, 
recording  what  is  indelible  in  history  of 
cold  atrocity  and  the  efforts  somewhat  to 
alleviate  it. 

riarl{,  Artliur  Tillotson.  To  Bagdad  witti  the 
British.  8vo,  pp.  xiv-295.  New  York:  D.  Appl«toD 
&  Co.    $1.50  net.     Postage,  14  cents. 

Not  often  does  a  man  leave  college  in  the 
middle  of  his  course,  become  a  factor  in 
big  events,  and  write  an  interesting  Ixxjk 
before  he  would  have  graduated  had  h<> 
remained  to  finish  his  education.  Presi- 
dent Hibben,  of  Princeton,  where  Mr. 
Clark  began  his  college  course  in  1914. 
introduces  the  volume,  and  tells  us  that 
the  author  had  left  his  place  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  (with  which  organization  be- 
labored in  Alesopotamia)  to  go  into  the 
United  States  Aviation  Corps,  where  he 
now  is.  Mr.  Clark's  book  is  a  tale  of  ad- 
venture and  service.  He  felt  so  keenly  the 
opportunitj'  which  was  offered  that  he  was 
alive  both  to  the  romance  that  attache- 
in  history  to  the  land  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  and  to  tlu  anomaly  of  machine 
guns  and  gunboats  in  the  countries  where 
the  Sargons,  Sennacherib.  eX  al.,  led  their 
hosts  with  shield,  spear,  and  arrows.  His 
story  covers  Townshend's  disastrous  cam- 
paign which  led  to  Kut-el-Amara,  and  that 
which  has  so  gloriously  retrieved  the  dis- 
aster. He  has,  for  a  youngst^er,  a  remark- 
ably keen  eye  for  picturesque  and  salient 
features,  as  well  as  for  the  deeper  and  more 
significant  essentials  that  govern  in  the 
present  conflict.  The  result  is/ an  un- 
usually readable  book,  with  an  intrinsic 
interest  that  ncAer  flags,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  ser\  ice  gi\  t>n  with  all  the  zeal  of 
youth.  The  author  has  much  good  to  say 
of  the  Tommies  and  of  the  Indians  fighting 
beside  them,  a  great  deal  that  is  not  guvxl 
of  the  Arabs,  and  a  little  concerning  th. 
ill-will  between  Turks  and  T«>utons.  Evi- 
dently the  German  is  little  liked  by  an\ 
of  his  allies.  unh>ss  we  except  the  Bulgars — 
there  "seems  to  be  a  rea.son"  in  the  nature 
of  the  Teuton.  The  \(ilume  is  generously 
and  interestingly  illustrated. 

Train.  .4r(liur.  Ttie  Kartliquake.  Pp.307.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.  Poatace. 
12  cents. 

This  is  not  a  novel,  but  the  rword  of 
what  happen(>d  in  one  typical  American 
family  as  a  result  of  the  shock  and  h'.ssons 
of  the  great  world-war.  John  Stanton,  a 
Wall  Street  broker,  had  b«H>n  in  the 
Orient  for  nearly  a  year  with  his  wife 
ami  daughter,  in  pursuit  of  health,  when 
suddenly  there  came  from  his  son  Ja<'k 
at  college  the  stjirtling  news  that  he  wjis 
going  to  Plattsburg.  Health  or  no  health. 
Stanton  determint>d  to  return  to  the 
St^vtes  antl  there  found  everything  change*'.. 
his  income  reduced  by  fifteen  thousand 
a  year,  his  business  d»>stroyed,  his  bu.si- 
ne.ss  associates  either  in  the  war  or  work- 
ing for  the  (u)vernment.  and  both  society 
and  ideals  fundamentally  changed.  The 
history  of  this  one  typical  family,  iUs 
e<'<)nomi»>s  and  n>construetion,  is  the 
history  of  conditions  dealing  with  the 
vital  problems  that  confront  the  coun- 
try and  each  of  us.  As  each  one  nuikes 
his  own  needs  .subservient  to  thos4>  of 
tilt"  country,  we  are  given  a  very  eanu'st 
and  seriotis  account  of  causes  and  desir- 
able residts.  "The  war  has  nnide  us 
<li.serimimit*>  betwe«'n  meanness  and  thrift 
and  is  tloing  a  lot  to  wipe  out  the  distnisl 
of   wealth."      There   are   vitJil    lessons   for 
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Mat(■r!al^  on    liaud   belOre   iic«le<J.     This  buildiiis  was  completed  for  the 
Nordyke  &  Marrnon   Company,    Indianapolis,  two  weeks  ahead  of  time. 

Austin  Readiness  Means 
Factory-Buildings  in  Record  Time 

30- working- day  completion 
can  be  guaranteed  on  Nos.  i,  2 
and  3  Standards;  6c)-working- 
day  completion  on  Nos.  4,  5  and 
6,  and  a  slightly  longer  time  for 
Nos.  8  and  9.  These  nine  types 
will  cover  practically  all  indus- 
trial requirements.  The  Justin 
Book  of  Buildings  will  give  you 
engineering  details  and  illustra- 
tions of  Austin  Standard  Fac- 
tory-Buildings as  well  as  Austin 
Special  Buildings.  Send  for  a 
copy  today. 

Brief  Specifications  for 
No.  4  Standard 


AUSTIN  METHOD 


CLE\KLAND  16112  Euclid  Ave..  Eddy 
NEW  York;  217  Broadway,  Barclay 
PHILADELPHIA 

1026  Bulletin  Building.  Spruce 
WASHINGTON' 

KH?  H  Street  N.  W..  Franklin 
DETROIT  1430  Penobscot  Bldg..  Cherry 
PITTSBL'RGH  493  Union  Arcade.  Grant 
INDIANAPOLIS 

717  Merchants  Bank  Building,  Main 


4500 
8886 

1291 

6420 
4466 
6071 

6428 


In  Austin  stock,  all  essential 
materials — fabricated  steel,  steel 
sash,  roofing,  lumber,  etc. — are 
held  subject  to  prior  sale,  ready 
for  immediate  shipment. 

The  illustration  above  is  an 
example  of  Austin  speed. 

Fabricated  steel,  steel  sash, 
etc.,  are  on  the  job  long  before 
needed.  No  time  is  lost  between 
steps.  Plans  have  been  com- 
pletely standardized  long  ago, 
and  workmen  are  so  familiar 
with  every  detail  that  speed 
with  substantial  construction  is 
possible. 

Only  Austin  organization  and 
standardization  can  make  such 
a  proposal  as  this:  "In  60  work- 
ing-days from  date  of  your 
order  The  Austin  Company  will 
deliver  on  a  penalty-and-bonus 
contract  a  factory-building  like 
that  here  illustrated — a  com- 
plete building,  broom-clean  and 
windows  washed  ready  for  use- 
ful occupancy. 

THE  AUSTIN    COMPANY, 


Concrete  Founda- 
tions 

Brick  Side-Walls 

Structural-Steel 
Frame 

Steel-Sash 

Factory-Ribbed  Glass 

Two  Coats  of  White 
Paint 

Sash  Operators 


Concrete,  W'ood  or 
Asphalt  Block  Floor 
(as  desired) 

2"  X  6"  Wood  Roof  on 
6"  X  12"  yellow  pine 
purlins,  or  Gypsum 
or  Cement  Tile  on 
steel  purlins. 

4-Ply  Tar  and  Gravel 
Roof. 


The  Austin  Motto  is  "Results,  not 
Excuses." 

T\v&  Austin  Record  to  date  is:  120,000 
square  feet  on  one  job,  in  30  working- 
clays;  540,000  square  ft. — more  than 
one  mile  of  building  on  the  same  job — - 
in  53  calendar  days. 

Industrial    Engineers    and    Builders 


Cross-Section  of  .Austin  Co.  Standard  No.  4 
Furnished  in  any  number  of  bays  30  x20  feet 


Austin  Xo.  4  Stau'lai'l   Im:'' 
Co.,  Philadelphia.     Li\-(-l  si;-; 

hangers  is  provided. 
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Showing  light,  airy  interior  of  Standard  No.  4. 

The  saw  tooth  sash  are  top-hung;  they  open  by 

means  of  sash-operators. 

STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 
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the  willing  as  well  as  the  overconfident. 
"War  is  teaching  the  women  that  the 
only  thing  that  eounts  is  delivering  the 
goods."  Jack's  manly  utterances  and  his 
broadening  outlook  on  life's  duties  add 
pathos  and  seriousness  to  the  book,  which 
inspires  all  who  live  in  the  new  America 
to  new  service,  new  achievements,  and 
new  sacrifice  for  ideals. 

Einstein,    Lewis.      Inside    Constantinople.      A 

Diplomatist's  Diary  during  the  Dardancllos  Expe- 
dition. April-September,  1915.  Fp.  291.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.50  net.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

From  a  pre^^ous  residence  of  three  years 
in  Constantinople,  Mr.  Einstein  was 
familiar  with  conditions  th(>re  when  sent 
as  a  special  agent  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  assist  the  American  Ambassador 
then  in  charge  of  Allied  interests  in 
Turkey.  lie  ventured  to  keep  a  diar>^  dur- 
ing the  perilous  months  of  his  stay,  which 
now  casts  much  light  upon  the  Turco- 
German  situation  when  British  forces  were 
attempting  Constantinople's  capture.  He 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Italian, 
the  GA*man,  and  the  Austrian  repre- 
sentatives; and  what  he  set  down  from 
day  to  day,  of  his  conversations  with  them 
and  others,  and  of  his  own  observations, 
has  often  a  direct  bearing  upon  conditions 
which  yet  obtain.  Alore  than  fifty  pages, 
covering  the  month  of  July,  are  devoted 
largely  to  the  Armenian  massacres,  "which," 
he  says  in  his  i)refaee,  "were  officially 
styled  deportations,  undertaken  under  the 
plea  of  military  nticessity.  But  the  mili- 
tarj'  direction  was  German,  and  the  latter 
w'ill  find  it  difficult  to  escape  thegrav<>st 
blame  for  acquiescence  in  a  crime  which 
far  surpasses  in  its  horror  even  the  crime 
of  Belgium." 

Azan,  Lieut. -Col.  Paul,  LItt.l).  The  Warfare 
of  To-day.  Translated  by  Maj.  Julian  L.  (^oolidKe, 
U.  S.  A.  With  illustrations.  Pp.  352.  Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $2.50  net. 
Postage,  15  cents. 

In  this  well-made  volume!  a  thoroughly 
educated  French  soldier  writes  of  how 
warfare  is  conducted  to-day,  or  should 
be,  to  win  victory.  It  is  a  book  for  the 
soldier  in  the  ranks  and  the  officer  in  com- 
mand. "What  is  a  soldier".'"  its  author 
asks.    And  he  answers:  ^ 

"He  is  a  man  who  is  ready  to  give  up 
his  liberty  because  he  recognizes  that  his 
siri)criors  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  all 
his  powers  of  mind  and  body.  He  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  if  that  be  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  his  country.  These 
two  feelings,  the  si)iril  of  disci))line  and 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  are  the  corner- 
stones of  the  military  profession." 

All  the  things  that  need  be  known,  in 
order  to  make  sacrifice  compensating  to 
the  country  that  provides  thi^  soldier,  and 
to  iiiiike  the  officer  also  fit.  are  herein 
clearly  set  forth  in  a  style  adniirabh,'  fen- 
its  clearness  and  for  the  humane  disposi- 
tion which  inspires  it. 

Burhaii,  John.     Nelson's  History  of  tlie  H'ar. 

Volume  -XVII.  From  the  OpiMiinK  of  the  Iloumatiian 
Campaign  to  llii'  Change  of  (Jovcrnment  in  Kus.sia. 
Volume  XVllI.  From  the  (icrman  Overture.s  for 
Peace  to  the  American  Declaration  of  War.  Ix>ndon, 
Etlinburxh,  and  New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons, 
I.ld.      fiO  cenC.H  each  p<'r  volume.      Postage,  10  cents. 

These  two  volunu'S  add  emphasis  to  tli(> 
fine  im|)ression  created  l)y  their  prede- 
ces.sors  in  a  work  which  ranks  easily  first 
among  attemjjted  histories  of  the  Great 
War  now  in  progress.  They  are  W(>I1 
written,  and  as  im|)arlial  as  any  such  work 
probably  can  be-.  The  early  j)ages  of 
Volume  XVI 11  afTord  a  very  dear  stat«>- 
nieiit  of  .Vmerica's  attitude  toward  peac(>. 
when  Germany's  overtures  began;  and 
their  analysis  of  President  Wilson's  think- 
ing and  purjxKse  ai)pears  to  )>e  altogether 
fair  and  correct.  Both  volumes  are 
admirable    in    their   groupings;     and    each 


covers  a  series  of  groups,  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West,  of  war-operations,  highlj' 
eventful  and  of  great  interest.  The 
Appendices  include  nuK^h  ^•aluable  matter 
conct'rning  the  British  at  Saloniki,  German 
and  American  peace  notes,  etc. 

Redier,  Lieut.  Antolne.    Comrades  in  Courage. 

Pp.  .529.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.10. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  sanest,  most  thought- 
ful i)roducts  of  war-literature,  entirely  free 
from  hysterical  ravings  and  bitterness. 
The  young  French  lieutenant  gives  us  the 
benefit  of  his  reflections  on  duty,  liberty, 
strength,  bra  Aery,  and  honor,  touching, 
occasionally,  on  lighter  phases  of  w^arfare, 
but  mostly  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  con- 
victions forced  on  him  by  war-conditions 
and  the  experiences  through  whi(!h  he 
passed  in  the  trenches  and  other  lines  of 
service.  "The  prestige  of  glory  has  re- 
placed that  of  gold;  admu-ation  of  others, 
which  elevates  the  soul,  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  envy,  which  degrades  it." 
"After  all,  it  does  not  matter  how  much  of 
resignation  enters  into  the  spirit  of  will- 
ingness in  which  one  makes  the  sacrifice." 
He  speaks  with  great  sympathy  of  those 
who  have  the  lowly  tasks  to  perform  and 
prai.ses  above  all  others  the  "engineers 
who  work  always  for  others,  without  the 
redeeming  feature  of  the  ability  to  fight 
back."  Confidently  he  writes  of  the  soul 
of  the  French  nation  and  his  faith  in  the 
ultimate  \ictory  of  his  beloved  country, 
but  he  realizes  of  F'rance  that  "for  fifty 
years  so])hisms  and  alcohol  have  been 
distributed  everywhere,  and  our  past 
faults  hang  like  weights  on  our  arms,  but 
we  are  a  strong  people,  we  will  dominate 
the  enemy."  Our  hearts  beat  in  sympathy 
with  these;  frank  confessions  and  confident 
claims,  and  find  profit  and  pleasure  in  a 
careful  reading  of  everj-  word.  "Man 
becomes  noble  when  he  conquers  his  own 
cowardice."  "And  why  do  we  fight? 
Solely  to  retain  mastery  of  our  own  genius, 
to  draw  from  it  noble  joys  and  just  profits 
when  Ave  have  once  more  become  wise." 

OTHER  BOOKS  Vt  ORTH  WHILE 

Nexo,  Martin  .\nderson.     Pelle,  the  Conqueror. 

Vol.  1.  and  Vol.  II.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Each  $2  net.     Postage,  16  cents  each. 

Part  I  of  this  C()mi)rehensive  work  in- 
cludes "Boyhood"  and  "Apprenticeship"; 
Part  II,  "The  Great  Struggle"  and 
"Victory."  As  a  whole,  it  is  said  to  be 
autobiograi)hical  and  has  the  charm  al- 
ways imi)arted  by  rich  imagination,  wide 
sympathy,  and  jx'nt^trative  insight  into 
the  .sordid  lives  of  the  working  peoph'  whojn 
th(>  writer  has  known  fnun  within,  and 
whom  he  loves.  P(>lle's  lif(>-history  is  also 
the  history  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
labor  movement,  its  dawning  con.sciou.s- 
ness  of  rights  and  its  strength  in  attaining 
them.  "Boyhood"  introduces  us  to  the 
eight  -year -old  Pelle  at  "Stone  Farm" 
with  his  devoted  fath(>r  "Lasse,"  as  herd.s- 
men,  and  j)ortrays  the  ojxMi-air  lif(>  of  a 
])r()vincial  disti-ict  with  startling  realism, 
by  turns  fascinating  and  repulsive,  and 
casts  an  iliuminafiiig  light  on  the  de- 
velopmcMit  and  growth  of  th(>  young  lad 
as  lu>  "finds  himself."  "  .\pprentieeship" 
carries  him  to  a  larger  Danish  town,  where 
he  becomes  a  shoemaker  and  h>arns  to 
adapt  himself  to  th(>  throbbing  life  about 
him,  and  linked  h(>re,  as  always,  to  vividly 
pictured  <-haracters  by  honds  of  varied 
relationships. 

Then  come  life  in  Copenhagen,  his 
education,  and  his  struggle  against  the 
injustices  of  employers  and  his  intimate 
life  in  the  seething  "Wrk"  (a  wonderfully 
powerful  i)"n-picture),  eulmiiiating  in  his 
love,      marriairi',      and      the      unaAoidable 


vicissitudes  of  life.  Neither  life  nor  lo\o 
runs  smoothly  for  the  leader  of  the  soe^-ial- 
istic  labor  mo\ement.  We  follow  him 
through  thrilling  and  sensational  events 
until  he  is  finally  imprisoned  by  his  capi- 
talistic opponents,  but  in  Part  IV  Pell,, 
emerges  "The  Conqueror"  from  the  prison- 
bars  of  his  body,  mind,  and  soul  and  suc- 
ceeds in  establishing  a  'Garden  City''  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow  workers,  his  own 
loved  ones,  and  his  dearest  friends.  All 
types  of  working  humanity  are  des4'ribtHl. 
The  author  does  not  spare  the  sean-hiiig 
revelations  of  truth  even  tho  betraying 
revolting  details.  The  key-note  is  the 
tragedy  and  triumph  of  the  poor,  almost 
Russian  in  its  terribh.  realism  and  charac- 
terized by  high  literary  qualities,  eojii- 
prehensive  perspicacity,  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  problems,  temi)tations,  and 
tragedies  of  the  poor.  The  characters 
are  developed  with  the  sure  and  convineinir 
touch  of  a  participant  and  a  keen-f>ye<i 
spectator,  who  makes  us  see  "tragedifs 
behind  little  comedies  and  comedies  Ix- 
hind  little  tragedies." 

Blum,  Mile.  .4lice.     .4n  Oral  Frenrb  Method. 

New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  Pp.  xvi-337. 
$2  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

Mile.  Blum's  novel  method  of  teaching 
spoken  French  should  appeal  to  the  many 
who  read  the  language  with  fluency  anil 
enjoyment  but  never  can  make  them- 
selves understood  when  attempting  the 
simplest  conversation.  The  author  points 
out  that,  as  music  demands  the  study  of 
notes,  French  demands  a  study  of  sounds. 
Colloquially  described,  she  divides  them 
into  "up-stairs  sounds"  and  "down- 
stairs sounds."  As  an  aid  to  correct  pro- 
nunciation, we  have  photographs  of  the 
human  face  shoAving  the  expression  that 
should  accompany  the  utterance  of  cer- 
tain letters  or  syllables.  The  especini 
value  of  the  book,  it  Avould  seem,  is  that 
Avhen  used  by  a  teacher,  as  the  author 
herself  practises  the  method,  it  serves  as 
instruction  to  large  groups  at  one  time. 
The  method  has  received  the  approAal 
of  many  distinguished  persons,  including; 
former  Ambassador  Herrick.  I'resident 
Hibben  of  Princeton  University;  Mr. 
Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  and  Rene  Doumic,  Member  of 
the  French  Academy  and  editor  of  the 
Revue  de  Deux  Moudex.  who  says  in  a 
letter  to  the  author:  "I  have  greatly  ad- 
mired the  (>xeellence  of  your  system.  It  is 
so  i)ractical,  so  complete,  overcoming  all 
difficulties." 

Passages  from  the  Journal  of  Thoma>  Russell 
Sullivan.  1N91-I90:i.  Pp.  215.  Boston  and  NVn 
York:     Houghton    Mifflin    Company.     $2.       Pwtag*. 

18  cents. 

This  Aolume  really  deserves  stmiething 
of  the  comment  maele  by  Mr.  Sullivan  on 
the  ".lournal"  of  Sir  Walter  Scott:  "Fn- 
miliarity  Avith  it  Avould  be  a  liberal  edr.- 
cation,  for  api)reciation  of  it  is  m»eded; 
coinage  in  the  brain  as  well  as  in  the 
pocket."  Mr.  Sullivan,  as  author,  poet,  ami 
dranuilist,  had  an  intimate  acquaintance 
Avith  almost  every  one  famous  in  art, 
music,  and  literature.  His  record  of  daily 
experiences  takes  us  constantly  among 
celebrities,  and  is  filled  Avith  reminiscent 
stories  of  the  Avell  knoAvn.  It  makes  con- 
stant allusion  to  events  and  people  of 
great  importance.  Of  his  oAvn  Avritings, 
his  favorite  is  "Maestro  Ambrogio.'  but 
the  Avorld  oft<>n  rates  both  "Tlu'  l>ast 
Rembrandt"  and  "Out  of  Ncav  Englan.l 
Granite"  higlier.  His  style  is  conversa- 
tional and  ejjistolary,  direct,  and  ca.sy. 
His  Avorld  Avas  one  of  faseinatit*n.  The 
book  will  charm  readers  avIu)  are  interest!  d 
in  literary  and  artistic  Boston  of  the  years 
1S91  to  m):i.      • 
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Hudson  SupeT-Six  Four- 
Passenger  Phaeton — note 
the  neu   square  line  effect 


K 


There  are  ten  different 
body  types  on  the  Hudson 
this  year 


Now  a  Finer  Super-Six 

50,000  Cars  in  Service  Led  to  the  Development  of  This 
New  Hudson     No  First  Model  Could  Possibly  Match  it 


Two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  first  Hudson 
Super-Sixes  were  delivered. 

Judged  by  other  cars  of  its  day,  it  was  so 
A^onderful  in  performance  that  it  gained  imme- 
diate popularity.  Its  sales  at  once  jumped  into 
the  lead  among  all  fine  cars. 

Stock  cars  prove i  performance,  endurance 
and  reliability  as  no  other  car  had  ever  done. 

Those  tests  were  made  for  two  reasons: 

First,  and  naturally,  the  intent  was  to  get 
advertising  for  the  car.  Thus  motorists  learned 
as  they  never  could  have  learned  otherwise  the 
character  of  Super -Six  performance. 

The  other  purpose  was  that  Hudson  engineers 
might  learn  how  to  build  an  even  better  Super- 
Six. 

They  had  the  additional  advantage  o  knowing 
how  the  thousands  of  cars  bought  by  individuals 
were  performing. 

And  so  now  in  the  new  series  is  offered  an 
even  better  Super-Six.  In  the  smoothness  of 
Its  operation,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  will 
answer  to  every  service  demand  without  giving 
the  owner  undue  mechanical  concern,  it  is 
another  long  step  forward  in  automobile  design 
and  construction. 


The  first  Super-Six  possessed  all  that  Hudson 
engineers  knew  at  that  time. 

No  experience  with  the  cars  known  up  to  that 
time  could  have  helped  to  make  the  Super-Six 
better  than  it  was. 

And  since  the  Super- Six  opened  a  new  field 
in  motor  car  design,  it  was  to  it  that  Hudson 
engineers  had  to  turn  to  learn  how  to  improve  it. 

That  they  have  done  wonders  to  the  present 
series  over  those  of  the  earlier  production  must 
be  recognized  by  anyone  who  has  ever  driven 
the  two  models. 

For  instance,  there  is  greater  endurance  and 
greater  reliability  in  the  new  Super -Six. 

From  the  very  first  the  policy  has  been  to 
make  the  Super  Six  the  perfected  ideal  car. 
That  called  for  the  finest  materials,  the  finest 
workmanship.  This  you  will  realize  by  examin- 
ing the  new  body  styles.  They  represent  the 
very  best  in  every  detail.  And  you  can  better 
appreciate  it  by  the  enduring,  carefree  way  in 
which  it  will  run  under  every  condition. 

There  are  ten  different  body  types  of  these 
new  series  Hudson  super  Super-Sixes. 


Hudson   Motor   Car   Company,   Detroit,    Michigan 
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Can  Rust  be  Invisible? 
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Yes  —  to  the 
naked  eye  — 
just  as  germs 
are.  Did  you 
ever  see  a 
germ  except 
t  h  r^o  u  g  h  a 
microscope  ?  ^ 


-,-'-^-'\  y^l 


GERMS.    Stcn  tbrou(h  Microscope 


RAZOR  EDGE.    Seen  through  Microscope 


Not  so  long  ago  people  didn't  believe  in  germs — because  germs  couldn't  be 

seen.    Some  men  still  think  a  razor  edge   doesn't   rust — because  the  rust   is 

invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

One  look  through  a  microscope  establishes  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of 

germs— and  razor  rust.    The  powerful  lens  reveals  a  razor  edge  as  it  realK-  is 

— jwt  smooth  but  composed  of  irregular  saw-like  teeth. 

Moisture  collects  between  these  tiny  teeth.    It  can't  be  wiped  off  easily.    Rust 

forms.    That's  what  dulls  the  edge  so  soon — makes  the  blade  "pull"  and  hurts 

the  face.    Regular  use  of  ^^^ 

3-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Razor  Oil 

absolutely  prevents  rust — makes  self-shaving  quicker,  easier,  far 
pleasanter.  Do  this  before  and  after  each  shave:  Moisten  thumb 
and  forefinger  with  a  drop  or  two  of  3-in-One  Oil — then  draw  the 
blade  between  them.  That's  all.  Simple,  isn't  it?  But  it  makes 
a  world  of  difference  in  the  shave. 

Also  rub  a  few  drops  on  your  face  before  lathering.  Softens  the  stififest  beanl.  Makes 

the  razor  slip  over  the  face  easier.    Kc-ei>s  the  soap  from  burning.   Also  apply  3-in-One 

to  razor  strops.    Keeps  them  soft  and  pliable. 

3-in-One  is  sohl  at  all  good  stores  in  soc,  2Sc  and  Isc  bottles;  also  in  Handy  Oil  Cans, 

25c.    Get  .some  today. 

FR  FF   If  you  prefer  to  try  before  you  buy.  write  us  and  we  will  send  vou  a  gener- 

*   »»■*-■*-•  ous  sample  of  3-in-One  Oil  and  our  Razor  Saver  Circular— FREE. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  165  KAR.,  Broadway,  New  York 
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Panoramic  view  of  pan  of  George  R    Morns'  Development,  Arlingion,  Bal'.imorc.  Md. 
"CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  used  on  all  these  houses. 

The    Housing    Problem  and  Economy  Material 


Homes  costing  from  $1800  to 
$4000  can  show  a  great  variation 
of  architectural  treatment  and  can 
be  most  economical  if  you  use 
"CREO^DIPT"  Stained  Shingles 
in  two  colors  on  roofs  and  side 
walls. 

You  have  thirty  shad<»s  to  choosp  from,  all 
Sflpcted  cedar  shingles  from  live  timber  pre- 
served in  creosote  and  lasting  color  stains. 
You  save  time  and  labor  of  handling  ma- 


terials; you  save  painting  and  you  get  roofs 
and  side  walls  proofed  against  weather,  dry- 
rot  and  decay  with  a  minimum  repair  ex- 
pense. 

Mr,  Morris  of  Baltimore.  Md.,  has  used 
■CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  on  hun- 
dreds of  small  homes  for  the  last  five  years, 
having  selecied  this  material  for  roofs  and 
side  walls  because  of  its  great  economy  and 
the  opportunity  for  architectural  variation 
and  effect  in  rows  of  small  houses. 

Encourage  pride  in  home  building  by  plan- 
ning for  good  exteriors. 


GREG  DIPT  "  Siained  Shingles  are  used  on  big  housing  problems  like  the  Schani/  Platte 
Developmcni  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Island  Creek  Coal  Co  ,  West  Virginia:  Coodycv 
Rubber  Go..  Akron.  Ohio, 

Book  of   Homes  and    Simple  Colors  on  Wood  furnished  on  request.     If  your  lumber 
dealer  does  not  carry  ilock,  ask  uj  for  prices. 

For   larger    residences    arxJ  country  estates,  ask  about  "CREO  DIPT"  Thatch  P\oofs 
arKl  24  inch  shingles  for  wide  side-wall  exposures. 


(S[KE©"E)0C5>Tr   ©©R^tPAtJY.  Dki®. 


1034  Ofivfr  St 
No.  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

HOW  THE  "VINDICTIVE"  TWISTED  THE 
DRAGON'S  TAIL  AT  ZEEBRIGGE 


AS  the  old  cruiser  Vindictive  start^'d  for 
the  dash  for  Zeebrugge  on  April  22, 
Admiral  Keyes  signaled,  "St.  George  for 
England!"  And  Captain  Carpenter  of  the 
Vindictive    replied:     "May    we    give    the 

dragon's  tail  a  d d  good  twist!"   While 

the  "dragon"  officially  reports  that  the 
tail-torturing  "enterprise  was  frustrated," 
the  Englishmen  who  took  part  in  the  dar- 
ing raid  on  the  German  sulimarine  bast- 
are  coininced  that  it  was  in  everj-  way  a 
mightily  effective  piece  of  twisting.  In  our 
account  of  the  battle  last  week  we  quoted 
briefly  from  an  account  given  by  oflBcers  on 
the  Vindictive.  Captain  Carpenter's  own 
story  is  now  available  and  we  reprint  it  as 
follows  from  an  Associated  Press  dispatch: 

Our  chief  purpose  in  the  expedition 
was  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  bat- 
tery while  the  block-ships  ran  in.  espeeiall.v 
the  battery  of  ele\'<'n-inch  guns,  which 
occupied  a  commandmg  position  at  the  tip 
of  the  mole.  Our  ship  was  elaboratel>  prt^ 
pared  for  the  business  of  landing  soldiers  on 
the  mole,  which  is  of  stone,  forty  feet  high 
and  fifteen  feet  above  the  Vindiclivr's 
top  deck  at  the  state  of  the  tide  when  the 
attack  took  place. 

We  had  a  special  superstructure  over 
the  upper  deck  and  three  long  gangways, 
or  "brows,"  which  were  designed  to  take 
the  men  up  to  the  level  of-  the  mole  as  soon 
as  we  got  alongside.  Exactly  according  to 
plan,  we  ran  alongside  the  mole.  approa<*h- 
ing  it  on  the  port  side,  where  we  were 
equipped  Avith  specially  built  buffers  of 
wood  two  feet  wide. 

As  there  was  nothing  for  xis  to  tie  up 
to  we  merely  dropt  anchor  there,  while 
the  Daffodil  kept  us  against  the  mole, 
with  her  nose  against  the  opposite  side  of 
our  ship.  In  the  fiurly  hea\y  sea  two  of 
our  three  gangways  were  smashed,  but  tin 
third  held  and  500  men  swarmed  up  this 
on  to  the  mole.  This  gangAvay  was  two 
feet  wide  and  thirt.v  feet  long. 

The  men  who  went  up  includtnl  MH) 
marines  and  150  storming  seamen  fn)in 
the  ]'indictive  and  fifty  or  so  from  the 
Daffodil.  They  carried  hand  -  grenadi  s 
and  Lewis  guns.  Xo  Germans  suecee«le<l 
in  ai)|H)a('hing  the  gangAvay,  but  a  hard 
hand-to-hand  fight  took  place  about  20(1 
yards  up  the  mole  toward  the  shore. 

Th(>  V indiclive'.-<  bow  was  iM>int«'d  towani 
(he  slion',  so  the  bridge  got  the  full  efTe<-t  of 
enemy  fire  from  the  shore  batteries.  l)n«' 
sh<>ll  exploded  against  the  pilot-house,  killing' 
nearly  all  its  ten  occupants.  Anotlier  burst 
in  the  lighting  top.  killing  a  lieutenant  and 
eight  men  who  were  doing  excellent  work 
with  two  pompoms  and  four  machine  guns. 

The  battery  of  eleven-inch  guns  at  the 
«>nd  of  the  mole  was  only  ;i(K)  >ar(ls  awu.. 
and  it  kei>t  trying  to  reach  us.  The  short' 
batteries  also  wen>  diligent.  Only  a  few 
German  slu>lls  hit  t)ur  hull.  becaus<>  n 
was  well  i)rotected  bv  the  wall  of  the  mole, 
but  (ln>  iipiuT  structure,  masts,  stacks,  and 
ventilators,  sht)wed  above  the  wall  and 
were  ridtUed.  A  considenible  im>|M>rtion 
of  (HU*  casualties  were  caused  by  splinters 
from  thes(>  upper  works. 

Meanwhile  the  Daffodil  continued  t<> 
.l)ush  us  against  th(>  wall.  If  the  DaffixM 
had  failed  to  do  this  none  of  the  members 
of  thi>  landiitg  jwirty  wotdd  have  been  able 
to  return  to  the  ship. 
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Twenty-five  minutes  after  the  Vindic- 
tire  had  reaehed  the  wall  the  first  block- 
ship  passed  in  and  headed  for  the  eanal. 
Two  others  followed  in  leisurely  fashion 
while  we  kept  up  the  fi^ht  on  the  mole. 
One  of  the  block-ships  stranded  outside 
of  the  eanal,  but  the  two  others  got  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  inside,  where  they 
were  sucee.ssfully  sunk  a<Toss  the  entrance. 

One  difficulty  wt«  had  in  preparing 
this  expedition  was  that  we  could  not 
have  open  practise  of  what  we  contem- 
plated doing  for  fear  the  enemy  might 
g«>t  information  of  the  plan.  Our  prep- 
aration, therefore,  was  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  int«'nsive  training  at 
night  fighting  and  bombing,  while  officers 
were  carefully  drilltnl  in  dealing  with 
exigencies  likely  to  occur. 

AH  the  men  were  tune<l  uj)  to  a  high  pitch, 
and  it  was  with  very  anxious  hearts  that  we 
wait^'d  for  a  suitable  time  to  strike,  knowing 
that  everj'  day  we  wait^nl  there  was  a  greater 
chance  of  our  sty-ret  leaking  out. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  the  Vindictive 
arrivini  alongside  the  mole  our  submarine 
exploded  under  th(>  viaduct  connecting  the 
mole  with  the  mainland.  The  Germans  had 
sent  a  eonsidi>rable  force  to  this  Aiaduct  as 
soon  as  the  submarine  arrived  and  these  men 
were  gathered  on  the  viaduct  attacking  our 
submersible  with  machine  gims. 

When  the  explosion  occurred  the  via- 
duct and  Germans  were  blown  up  to- 
gether. The  crew  of  the  submarine,  con- 
sisting of  six  men,  escaped  on  board  a 
dingey  to  a  motor-launch. 

Early  in  the  fighting  a  German  shell 
knocked  out  our  howitzer  which  had  been 
getting  in  some  good  shots  on  a  big  Ger- 
man seaplane  station  on  the  mole  half 
a  mile  away.  This  is  the  largest  sea- 
plane station  in  Belgium.  Unfortunately, 
our  other  guns  could  not  be  brought 
to  bear  effectively  upon  it.  The  shell 
which  disabled  the  howitzer  killed  all 
the  members  of  the  gun-crew.  Many 
men  also  were  killed  bj'  a  German  shell 
which  hit  the  mole  close  to  our  ship  and 
scattered  fragments  of  steel  and  stone 
among  the  marines  assembling  on  the 
<Ie<'k  around  the  gangway. 

The  German  fire  was  verj'  hot  all  the 
time  we  lay  alongside  the  mole.  At  times 
the  German  guns  reached  as  high  as  forty 
shots  jHT  minute.  During  the  hottest  part 
of  the  fighting  I  left  my  station  in  the  flame- 
hous4'  and  went  all  around  the  ship  to  see 
how  things  were  going.  The  spirit  of  the 
men  was  excellent.  All  they  asked  was — 
"Are  we  winning?" 

Half  an  hour  after  the  block-ships  went 
in  we  received  the  signal  to  withdraw. 
The  Vitidictive's  siren  w^as  blown  and  the 
men  returned  from  all  parts  of  the  molo 
and  thronged  down  the  gangway.  We 
put  off  after  having  laid  alongside  just 
about  an  hour. 

The  Viudictirc  was  provided  with  plenty 
of  defensive  equipment  in  case  the  Ger- 
mans attempted  to  board  her. 

"You  never  saw  men  more  startled  than 
the  Germans  when  we  rushed  the  mole 
defenses,"  declared  a  seaman  of  the  Vin- 
dictive to  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun.     He  continued: 

"Evidently  they  were  so  taken  aback 
they  lost  their  heads  and  didn't  know 
what  to  do. 

"Their  shooting  was  pretty  rotten.  They 
fired  several  hundred  shells  from  all  sorts  of 
gims,  but  luckily  most  of  them  went  wild. 
Some  of  them  went  over  our  ships  and  some 
on  either  side,  but  few  found  their  mark. 
I  should  think  that  what  happened   was 
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Get  a  Cozy,  Picturesque  Bossert  House 

Put  it  up  in  your  favorite  vacation  spot — on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  in  the 
woods — anywhere ! 

Enjoy  all  the  pleasure  of  outdoor  life  without  any  of  its  discomforts! 
Be  independent  of  the  big  expense  of  living  at  summer  resorts!  It  is 
a  sensible  war-time  economy  that  will  save  money  for  you  and  add  to 
your  pleasure  every  summer  for  years  to  come.  Figure  the  cost  of 
several  summers  for  your  family  at  even  the  most  moderate  hotel  or 
boarding  house  rates!  Contrast  this  with  the  low  cost  of  a  Bossert  House 
— a  summer  home  that  you  will  own. 

IT  IS  A  MOST  SIMPLE  MA  TTER  TO  PUT  UP 

Bossert  Houses 

Any  one  can  do  it.  No  expert  labor  necessary.  Shipped  in  sections,  already 
painted  and  even  with  hardware  fitted,  all  you  need  do  is  assemble  the  parts. 

Do  not  confuse  Bossert  Houses  with  makeshift  structures.  Bossert  Houses  are 
built  of  the  best  quality  materials  throughout — sturdy  and  substantial. 

Bossert  Houses  can  be  sold  at  their  low  cost  because  of  our  standardized  method 
of  manufacturing  and  purchase  of  materials  in  tremendous  quantities.  You  are 
given  the  benefit  of  the  savings  effected. 

You  assume  no  risk  whatever  in  buying  a  Bossert  House.  We  insist  upon 
every  purchaser  being  absolutely  satisfied. 

See  the  complete  line  of  architecturally  beautiful  Bossert  Houses 
at  a  wide  range  in  prices!  Send  18c  today  for  handsome  catalog 
containing  illustrations,  descriptions  and  complete  information. 


CAl.lKOR.NiA  MODEL 


COLONIAL  MODEL 


=  All  details  of  Bossert  Construction  are  fully  covered  by  U.  S.  Patents  = 

I  LOUIS    BOSSERT    &    SONS,  Inc.,  1307  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  | 

lllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is   needed    in  every 
Ainericsii  liuiiie  wlicre  eiliu&tiou  anil  culture  are  trulj  esteemed. 


FOR  m  HEN 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY^EST.^— 


CAPTURED  BUT 
NOT  CONQUERED 

(CopyriKhtctiJ 

"  Cyrus  E.  Dallin  has  modeled 
a  statuette  that  is  worth  a  new 
battle  hymn.  It  shows  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  —  strong,  straifiht. 
livcl-eyed,  f.;arless  —  a  captive, 
but  all  the  more  a  man  for  that. 
In  the  carriage  of  his  head,  in  the 
set  of  his  brows  and  square  chin, 
in  the  firmness  of  his  knees  and 
the  losing  of  his  free  hand — like 
a  boxer's  hand  before  the  bout 
begins — from  his  army  shoes  to 
his  back-flung  hair,  he  looks  the 
undaunted  man  he  is." 

— Boston  Herald,  April  6,  iqjS. 
Made  and  For  Sale  by"'1 

P.  P.  CAPRONI  &  BRO. 

^.  Makers  of  Caproni  Casts 

1920  WuhinctoD  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Height,  2  ft.  9  in.       Price.  $io. 
Packed  f.  o.  b.  Boston 


If  yon  are  now  employed  in  a  muni- 
tion nianufact^ryorcontemplate  seek. 
iiit;  such  einpluynient.  liereisjust  the 
botik  that  will  make  the  rough  places 
smooth  for  you  and  save  yo\i  a  num- 
ber of  the  discomforts  that  usually 
fall  to  the  heginner.     It  wab  written 
by  an  expert  and  tells  you  all  about 
Degrees  of  Finish  and  Aernraoy 
Tlie  Various  TooIk  Likely  to  he  I'sed 
1'he  l.atlie  and  Its  P^(|iiipuient 
Drills  and  Keamers 
(■car-  and  Screw-Cutting: 
Forg-ing,  Tempering',  and  Welding 
Staking  Shells  and  Fuses,  etc. 

i2mo.  Cloth,  with  200   illustra- 
tions, 75  cents,  by  tnail  85  cents 
Fr\K  ii  H.4«\ALLS  COMP.i.NY 
3.i4    Fonrtli    Avenue.  Mew    York 


Balfour,  Viviani,  and  Joffre 


Just  published  under  this  title  a  complete 
report  of  their  speeches  and  public  utterances 
in  America,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Italian, 
BelKian,  and  Russian  Commissioners,  from 
April  to  June,  1917,  together  with  a  dei-crip- 
tion  of  the  arrival  and  reception  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  in  France,  as  collected  and  ar- 
ranged from  contemporari'  accounts  by 
Francis  W.  Hulsey,  Editor  of  Great  Epochs  in 
American  History,  etc. 

This  timely  book,  which  also  contains  de- 
scriptions of  the  reception  accorded  to  the 
distinguished  visitors  in  various  cities,  serves 
admirably  to  crystallize  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  their 
coming  and  to  preserve  for  reference  the 
eloquent  addresses  made  by  them  upon  this 
important  historic  occasion. 

As  a  guide  to  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  va- 
rious allied  nations,  as  exprest  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, tliis  volume  will  be  found  of  great 
practical  service. 

]2mo.  Cloth.  tl.SOnet:  kl/  mail,  tl.tt 

_  Funk  &  Wagnalb  Compuiy,  354-60  Foarlh  A»*. ,  New  York 
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OMEN  who  consider  that  beauty  is  a  duty 
ha\T  found  one  of  their  best  assistants  is 

CANTHROX 

SHAMPOO 

because  it  is  so  very  easy  to  use  and  so  efFective  that  it  has  been  for  years 
the  favorite  of  all  who  want  to  bring  out  the  natural  beauty  of  their  hair. 
Canthrox,  the  hair  beautifying  shampoo,  rapidly  softens  and  entirely 
removes  all  dandruff,  excess  oil  and  dirt.  Canthrox  gives  such  massy  fluf- 
finess  that  the  hair  appears  much  heavier  than  it  is,  while  each  strand  is  left 
with  a  silky  brightness  and  softness  that  makes  doing  up  the  hair  a  pleasure. 

For  Sale  at  All  Druggists 

It  is  about  three  i3)  cents  a  shampoo.  No  good  hair  wash  costs  less; 
none  is  more  easily  used.  A  few  minutes  is  all  that  is  needed  for  your 
complete  shampoo. 

Free  Trial  Offer — To  sliow  tlie  merits  of  Canthrox  aiul  prove  tliat  it  is  in  all 
ways  the  most  effective  iiair  wash,  we  send  one  perfect  shampoo  free  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  tiuee  (3,i  cents  for  postage. 

H.  S.  PETERSON  &  CO.,  Dept.  219,  214  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Are  You  Prolonging  or  Shortening  Your  Life? 

THIS  is  a  siipremelv  impoitant  question  for  every  one  of  us,  hut  liow  many  can  answer 
it  intelht^entiy ?  Vou,  for  instance,  may  be  nn<'onsciously  shortening  your  days  at  tiiis 
moment.  There  is  a  new  knowledge,  the  product  of  modern  scientific  research,  by  follow- 
ing which  you  can  prolong  your  life.  It  is  clearly  ami  practicallv  set  forth  in  "How  to  Live,  " 
by  Professor  Irving  Fislier  and  Eugene  Lyman  Kisk,  M.D.,  of  tiic  Life  Kxtcnsion 
Institute,  with  a  Foreword  by  William  Howard  Taft.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  life  insur- 
ance policy  ever  issued.      Invest  in  it  to-day.      It  will  cost  you  jfLOO;  by  mail,  $i.\2. 


Do  You  Know  the  Effect 
of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
on  Your  System? 

Do  you  realize  wfiat  etTci-tivc 
measures  the  excessive  Hinokor  or 
drinker  is  takinu  to  cut  down  liis 
period  of  useful  ne.ss.  how  he  lowers 
hi^  vitality  an>l  undermine!)  his 
powers  of  resisting  tliwase.'  Have 
you  n-ad  the  life  in.surance  sta- 
tistics on  the  .subject  >  Tlicy  arc 
illutninatinK.  This  hook  gives 
you  the  cold  facts,  makes  clear 
the  piolialile  physical  cost  of  in- 
dulRence.  anrl  leaves  you  to  decide 
for  yours«'lf. 


Are  You  Aware  What  In- 
telligent Eating  and  Drink- 
ing Can  Do  to  Prolong  Life? 

Have  you  ever  studied  the  nu- 
trition problem  from  this  point  of 
view?  Do  you  know  which  foods 
are  wholesome  and  which  harm- 
ful' Arc  you  informed  as  to  the 
quantity  and  the  variety  your  sys- 
tem needs?  This  book  will  show 
you  how  to  Ret  real  vital  value  out 
of  everj-  dollar  you  spend  on  food 
and  how  to  avoid  poisoniuK  your 
system  by  Improiwr  feedinu. 


Do  You  Understand  the  Re- 
lation of  Right  Breathing  md 
Right  Exercise  to  Health? 

Have  you  ever  learned  to 
breathe  proi>erly.  soas  toenerui/e 
and  refresh  yom-  whole  l)ody?  Do 
you  take  sullicient  exerci.se  of  the 
sort  that  meets  your  particular 
requin-ments:'  Aie  \ou  helping 
your  bo<ly  to  eliminate  waste 
prochicts  ?  In  this  liook  you  will 
find  recommendations  tJiat  will 
make  you  over  physically,  if  prop- 
erly followed.  it  will  ko  far 
towards  luakiuK  and  keeping  you 
yoiinK. 


FUNK   &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


that  the  German  gunners  must  have  \i^ 
come  jumpy  when  they  found  what  was 
happening. 

■  Our  landing  parties  had  a  rough  tiin.- 
l)assiug  from  the  ship  to  the  mole  as  the.\ 
were  under  a  heavy  fire  from  quic-k-firing 
guns.  But  we  got  the  Germans  on  th.- 
mole  with  flame-throwers  and  bombs. 

■'  Then  our  raiding  i)arties.  well  equipp»-.| 
with  e.vplosives,  .set  about  blowing  up  th.- 
German  guns  and  everj  thing  else  of  mili- 
tary ^■aUle  they  could  reach. 

•'  We  kept  this  going  for  about  an  hour. 

"  There  was  a  great  din.  in  the  meantim.-. 
causctl  by  the  guns.  Ours  bombarded  th.- 
Germans  and  theirs  liombarded  us.  B»-- 
tween  the  sound  of  the  heavier  guns 
coidd  lie  heard  the  rattle  of  the  niachitj.- 
gfuns  and  the  explosion  of  l)ombs. 

"  High  above  these  sounds  could  be  heard 
the  terrific  detonations  caused  by  oiu-  d»-- 
struction  parties  who  were  going  about 
destroying  e^-erything  German. 

"  Everywhere  \  ou  turned  were  flanws 
and  noise  and  confusion. 

"We  lost  some  good  officers  and  com- 
rades, but  it  seems  marvelous  that  our 
losses  weren't  much  higher." 

The  Vindictive,  it  seems,  was  badly  in- 
jured and  her  stet  ring-gear  was  nearly 
wrecked,  yet  she  made  her  way  out  from 
the  mole  under  her  own  steam. 

An  official  Admiralty  narrative,  pubUshini 
after  the  preparation  of  our  article  of  la-s; 
week,  pays  a  tribute  to  Wing-Commander 
Brock,  who  de^'ised  the  effective  smok*- 
screen  which  enabled  the  Vindictire  to 
come  close  to  the  Zeebrugge  mol.> 
wrapt  in  a  cloak  of  invisibility.  This 
able  and  gallant  officer  was  unfortunat<'ly 
killed  in  the  fighting.  The  \\Titer  of  the 
Admiralty  story,  which  we  take  from  th" 
columns  of  the  X;  w  York  Times,  tells  how 
the  two  officers  chosen  to  lead  the  landiiiir 
party  were  killed  bt^fore  the  word  to  assault 
was  given.  Many  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed as  they  crowded  up  the  gangways.  .\ 
lieutenant,"  had  his  arm  shot  away  by  sh.ll 
on  the  lower  deck  and  lay  in  darkness  whih- 
the  storming  partie    trod  him  under"  - 

lie  was  recogni  ed  and  dragged  asi.j.' 
by  the  comnumder.  He  raised  his  remain- 
ing arm  in  greetings.  "Good  luck  t>i 
you!"  he  called  as  th(>  rest  of  the  stornuT- 
hastened  by.  "good  luck!" 

The  lower  deck  was  a  shambles  as  th- 
(•oinnuind(>r  made  the  rounds  of  the  ship 
yet  those  wounded  and  dying  raised  thitn- 
si'lves  to  cheer  as  he  nunie  his  tour. 

The  official  ntirrative  describes  the  ef- 
fective support  given  to  the  Vindiditf  by 
the  Liverpool  f<>rry-bi)ats  /n.s  and  D<ijfi>'i  ' 
and  tells  of  tlu«  slaughter  on  their  d..  1-^ 
It  then  relates  the  ojieratious  of  the  thni- 
block-ships,  to  which  the  rest  was  sub- 
sidiary, but  of  which  little  was  said  in 
the  (>arly  dispatches  from  Kngland.  To 
«luoto: 

The  Thcli.t  came  first,  steaming  int.' 
a  tornado  of  shells  from  great  batteri.- 
ashore.  .\11  her  crew,  sjne  a  renniaiit 
who  remain«>d  to  steam  her  in  and  siidv 
her,  already  had  been  taken  »>(T  her  by  a 
ubi(iuitous  inotor-launcii.  but  the  remnant 
spared  bands  enough  to  keep  her  four  gun- 
going.  I  was  hers  to  show  the  road  to  tii-' 
liilnpid  and  the  I phigcnta,  who  follo\vc<l. 
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Shj'  cleared  a  string  of  armed  barges  which 
defends  the  channel  from  the  tij)  of  the 
mole,  but  had  the  ill  fortune  to  foul  one 
of  her  propellers  upon  a  net  defense  which 
flanks  it  on  the  shore  side. 

The  propeller  gathered  in  the  net  and  ren- 
dered her  i)ra<-tically  unmanageable.  Shore 
batteries  found  her  and  i)ounded  her  unre- 
mittingly. Shebumi)ed  into  the  l)ank,  edged 
off.  and  found  herself  in  the  channel  again 
still  some  hundreds  of  yards  from  the  mouth 
of  the  canal  in  practically  a  sinking  condi- 
tion. As  she  lay  she  signaled  invaluable 
dirt^tions  to  others,  and  her  commander, 
K.  S.  Sneyd,  also  acconlingly  blew  charges 
and  sank  her.  Motor  -  launches  under 
Lieutenant  H.  Littleton  raced  alongside 
and  took  off  her  crew.  Her  losses  were 
five  killed  and  tive  wounded. 

Intrepid,  smoking  like  a  volcano  and 
with  all  her  gims  blazing,  followed.  Her 
motor-launch  had  failed  to  get  alongside 
outside  the  harbor,  and  she  had  men 
enough  for  anything.  Straight  into  the 
canal  she  steered.  Her  smoke  blowing 
back  from  her  into  the  Iphigenia's  eyes 
so  that  the  latter  was  blinded,  and  going 
a  little  wild  rammed  a  dredger  with  her 
barge  moored  beside  it  which  lay  at  the 
western  arm  of  the  canal.  She  was  not 
clear,  tho.  and  ent<?red  the  canal  pushing 
the  barge  before  her.  It  was  then  that  a 
shell  hit  the  steam  connections  of  her 
whistle  and  the  escape  of  steam  which 
followed  drove  off  some  of  the  smoke  and 
let  her  see  what  she  was  doing. 

Lieut.  Stuart  Bonham  Carter,  com- 
manding the  Intrepid,  placed  the  nose  of 
his  ship  neatly  on  the  mud  of  the  western 
bank,  ordered  his  crew  away  and  blew  up 
his  ship  by  switches  in  the  chart-room. 
Four  dull  bumps  were  all  that  could  be 
heard  and  immediately  afterward  there 
arrived  on  deck  the  engineer,  who  had  been 
in  the  engine-room  during  the  explosion, 
and  reported  that  all  was  as  it  should  be. 

Lieut.  E.  W.  Bully ard  Leake,  command- 
ing the  Iphigenia,  beached  her  according 
to  arrangement  on  the  eastern  side,  blew 
her  up,  saw  her  drop  nicely  across  the  canal, 
and  left  her  with  her  engines  still  going  to 
hold  her  in  position  till  she  should  ha^e 
bedded  well  down  on  the  bottom. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  from 
air  observation  two  old  ships,  with  their 
holds  full  of  concrete,  are  lying  across  the 
canal  in  a  V  position,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  work  they  set  out  to  do  has  been 
accomplished  and  that  the  canal  is  effec- 
tively blocked.  A  motor-launch,  under 
Lieut.  P.  T.  Deane.  had  followed  them  in 
to  bring  away  the  crews  and  waited  further 
up  the  canal  toward  the  mouth  against  the 
western  bank. 

Lieut.  Bonham  Carter,  having  sent 
away  his  boats,  was  reduced  to  a  Carley 
Hoat.  an  apparatus  like  an  exaggerated 
life-buoy  with  the  floor  of  a  grating.  Upon 
contact  with  the  water  it  ignited  a  calcium 
flare  and  he  was  adrift  in  the  uncanny 
illumination  with  a  German  machine  gun 
a  few  hundred  yards  away  gi\ing  him  its 
undivided  attention.  What  saved  him 
was  possibly  the  fact  that  the  defunct 
Intrepid  still  was  emitting  huge  clouds  of 
smoke  which  it  had  been  worth  nobody's 
while  to  turn.  He  managed  to  catch  a 
rope,  as  the  motor-launch  started,  and  was 
towed  for  a  while  till  he  was  observed  and 
taken  on  board. 

An  important  featiire  of  the  Zeebrugge 
raid  was  the  work  of  the  submarine  men, 
who  drove  an  old  under-sea  fighter  laden 
with  explosives  against  the  mole,  thus 
blowing  up  a  great  section  of  the  structure. 
One  of  the  volunteers  who  helped  in  this 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Gold  and  Silversmiths 


Articles  of  Utility 

Superior  IN  Quality 
Moderate  in  Price 


The  Nail  Service  gives  prompt 
attention  to  all  inquiries 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -Street 
New  York 


Seth  Thomas 
Clocks 


The  Service  of  the  Clock 

The  faithful,  unfailing  service  of  Seth  Thomas 
clocks  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  accuracy  which 
permeates  the  entire  Seth  Thomas  organization. 
You  will  find  your  Seth  Thomas  always  accu- 
rate, reliable  and  worthy  of  your  utmost  con- 
fidence. Its  mechanical  supremacy  is  reflected 
in  the  artistic  perfection  of  its  housing. 

Your  jeweler  will  be  pleased  to  show  or  procure  for 
you  the  PEER,  pictured  here,  or  any  of  the  other  clocks 
illustrated  in  our  new  catalog. 

SETH   THOMAS    CLOCK   COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


The  PEER 
An  artistic  mahog- 
any  case,  dull- 
rubbed  finish. 
Fifteen -day  pen- 
dulum movement. 
Cathedral  Bell. 
Four  inch  white 
porcelain  dial, con- 
vex beveled  glass. 
Eight  inches  in 
height  with  a  base 
of  seventeen  and 
one-half  inches. 
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Model  90-Everything  1 


Follow  this  infallible  test  in  the 
selection  of  your  car,  based  upon  the 
experiences  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
car  owners  — 

— who  unanimously  agree  these  five 
essentials  are  imperative  for  complete 
satisfaction; 

First  for  consideration,  if  not  first 
in  importance,  is  the  Appt'arance  of 
your  car. 

Consult  your  wife  and  she  will 
apri-e  this  Overland  Model  90  leaves 
nothing  to  he  desired,  with  its  hip-car 
stylish  desipn,  correct  color  scheme 
and  exquisite  finish. 


Pfrformance  is  the  foundation  of 
every  car's  reason  for  existence. 

It  is  the  powerful,  sweet-runnmp 
motor,  and  efficient  performance  oi 
this  easy-to-handle  Model  90  that, 
more  than  anything  else,  is  responsible 
for  its  prejt  popularity. 

More  til. in  100,000  are  already 
sold. 

It  is  sparinp  with  f m  1  and  sa\  inp 
of  tires  and,  above  all,  is  consistent 
and  adequate. 

Its  control  is  convenient  and 
simple. 

Lig,hl  Four  Model  Qo 
Tniiritii'  Cur    .    /.V?<i 


Women  find  this  Model  00  '•  e- 
cially  handy  to  drive  because  ot  ts 
easy-to-operate  clutch,  its  n.iriAV 
turning  radius  and  because  it  is  sirtic 
to  handle. 

The  longer  you  drive,  tht 
prows  the  necessity  for  comfin' 
is  why  the  Comfort  ot  the  Mo'!. 
best  .ippreciated  by  veteran  ni'  i 
Kxperience   teaches   that   nothing  'ii 
do  more  to  spoil  satisfaction  in  a  ar 
than  the  absence  of  comfort. 

Model  90  has  wide,  extra  cushii  ?<• 
seats,  deep  upholstery,  spacious  1  f- 
rior, ample  lep  room,  cantilever  spn^tf 

Willy><>. 

\\  illy.s-KriiKht  iiikI  <  '>■   ■ 
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Complete  Satisfaction 


Llarge  tires,  non-skid  rear.  These 
ts  combined  with  the  scientific 
bution  of  weight  produce  max- 
1  comfort. 

hose    who    have   owned   cars  for 

will    tell    you    nothing    is  more 

^•tant  than    the  Servicr  the  com- 

behind  the  car  is  able  and  willing 

ider. 

this    respect    Model    90   again 
unexcelled  advantages. 

matter  where  you  live  or  tour, 

r  Overland  service  is  always 

(iiible.     This   guarantees  satisfac- 

lo,  Ohio 

iht  Commercial  Cara 
nada 


tion  in  your  car  and  protection  of  your 
investment. 

The  fifth  essential  that  must  be 
satisfactory  is  Price.  Perhaps  this 
should  be  hsted  first,  but  price  is  only 
an  advantage  if  the  other  four  essen- 
tials are  properly  provided. 

Because  Model  go  does  completely 
give  the  desired  appearance,  perform- 
ance, comfort  and  service,  its  modest 
price  makes  it  even  more  of  a  remark- 
able bargain. 

Increased  demands  upon  the  time 

/.  0.  b.  Toledo — Price  subject 
to  change  without  notice 


and  energy  of  people  magnify  the  value 
of  Model  90  cars  as  busmess  entities. 

With  one  you  can  commandeer 
time.  With  one  you  can  exact  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  out  of  a  day. 

With  one  you  can  save  hours  and 
energy,  benefit  your  health  and  make 
your  life  richer  and  fuller. 

Order  your  Model  90  now.  Let 
the  Willys-Overland  dealer  save  you 
money. 

Appearance,  Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 
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dangerous  adventure  thus  tells  the  story 
in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times: 

We  had  a  surface  trip  right  across  es- 
cort«'d  by  other  forces,  and  by  the  help  of 
smoke  clouds  we  got  right  in  and  were  able 
to  drive  her  almost  right  up,  before  we  were 
discovered,  to  the  wall  of  the  mole.  It  was 
tricky  work  and  there  was  not  much  time  to 
think  about  it,  as  we  had  to  work  exactly 
to  a  time-table  of  seconds,  and  if  anything 
had  gone  \vrong — well,  good-by. 

But  we  got  her  up  there  all  right.  I 
can't  tell  you  what  the  submarine  was 
fdled  up  with,  but  it  was  something  much 
worse  than  T.  N.  T.  j:verything  had 
to  be  fixt  in  a  few  seconds,  and  just  as 
we  got  uf)  the  Germans  managed  to  spot 
us,  putting  a  search-light  full  on  us.  Then 
we  had  to  get  away  through  a  hot  time. 
We  only  had  a  little  dingey,  which  we  had 
to  get  out  while  machine  guns  and  riiles 
were  firing  hard  on  us  from  everywhere, 
but  we  tumbled  in  and  had  just  got  off  a 
little  way  when  the  submarine  blew  up. 
It  did  the  job  all  right,  I  can  tell  you.  It 
almost  capsized  us,  but  we  hung  on,  altho 
two  or  three  were  wounded,  and  soon  a 
motor-launch  picked  us  up,  and  after  a  bit 
a  destroyer  took  us  in  charge. 

It  was  a  great  time,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  missed  it.  ...  I  shall  not  forget  what 
I  saw  and  heard.  The  gun-fin;  was  hellish 
on  each  side.  I  got  a  bullet  in  the  thigh, 
which  came  right  through  the  boat  first, 
fortunately,  before  it  hit  me. 


MASTER   MINDS  WHO  WILL  SPEED 
UP  OUR  SEA-  AND  AIR-FLEETS 


AT  seventeen,  John  D.  Ryan  was  selling 
calico  in  one  of  the  chain  of  general 
merchandise  stor(>s  run  by  his  uncle  in  the 
mining  district  of  Michigan.  At  twentj'- 
five  he  was  selling  Jubricating  oil  through 
the  Rocky  Mountain  section  from  Mon- 
tana to  Mexico,  and  at  thirty-five  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Amalgamated 
( 'opj)er  Company,  and  engaged  in  a 
battle  royal  with  one  Fritz  Augustus 
lleinze,  who  then  occupied  the  copper 
throne.  Ryan  joggled  him  off,  and  to-day, 
at  fifty-three,  he;  controls  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Company,  of  which  lie  is  president, 
and  which  contributed  .?!, 000,000  to  the 
war-fund  of  the  National  Red  Cross,  of 
which  Ryan  is  a  member. 

When  lleinze  was  so  W(>11  b(>aten  that 
he  was  anxious  to  dispose  of  his  copper 
interests  to  the  Amalgamated,  Ryan's 
dealings  with  the  man  who  had  |)reviously 
controlled  the  copper  output  of  Montana 
were  spiced  with  humor.  Heinze  was  fear- 
ful that  the  miners  would  hear  that  he  was 
preparing  to  sell  out,  for  he  had  promised 
to  fight  their  battles  if  they  would  stand 
ity  liim.  So  all  his  negotiations  with  Ryan 
were  carried  on  .si//)  rosd.  He  never  m«'t 
Ryan  except  in  the  most  out-of-the-way 
places.  They  never  visited  one  another's 
olfices,  nor  entered  the  sani(>  l)uil<ling  by 
the  sami!  door,  and  the  most  imi)ortant 
meeting  of  the  aeries  that  resulted  in 
Ryan  acquiring  the  lleinze  j)r<)p<>rties  was 
lield  in  Providence,  R.  I.-  (juite  a  distance 
from  the  firing-line. 

The  departure  of  Ilein/.e  from  the  field 
p«Tmitted    Ryan    to    w.isii    his    hands    of 
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political  campaigning,  and  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  development  of 
the  Amalgamated's  increased  properties. 

But  this  is  oidy  one  of  Ryan's  achieve- 
ments. Without  money,  technical  educa- 
tion, or  financial  training  he  had  won  his 
waj'  before  reaching  middle  age  to  the 
part  ownership  of  a  string  of  banks,  had 
built  the  most  remarkable  electric  power 
enterprise  in  the  land,  and  was  a  director 
in  many  big  financial  and  industrial  organ- 
izations of  the  country. 

That's  Ryan,  the  man  selected  to  speed 
up  the  construction  of  Uncle  Sam's  air- 
fleet.  As  chairman  of  the  cooperative  com- 
mittee on  copper  of  the  National  Council  of 
Defense  he  is  well  known  in  Washington. 
But  he  is  a  modest  man,  and  does  not  care 
to  talk  about  his  own  achievements.  Says 
a  writer  in  Leslie's: 

Recently  I  asked  Mr.  Ryan  to  tell  me 
something  about  his  achievements  for  the 
inspiration  of  younger  men. 

"No!"  replied  Mr.  Ryan,  holding  up 
both  hands  in  protest.  "You  can  not 
write  a  picturesque  story  about  me,  pictur- 
ing me  sweating  in  miner's  togs  at  the 
bottom  of  a  shaft,  for  I  never  did  a  day's 
mining  in  my  life.  I  wasn't  a  prodigy  at 
school,  and  1  haven't  worked  harder  than 
lots  of  other  men." 

"Then  do  you  want  me  to  assume  that 
you  have  got  where  jou  are  because  of 
influence — " 

"Influence!"  broke  in  INIr.  Ryan.  "In- 
fluence is  the  worst  handicap  any  young 
man  can  have.  It  tends  to  make  him  feel 
he  need  not  exert  himself  to  his  full  capac- 
ity, and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  him.  When 
other  workmen  learn  that  one  of  their 
number  has  a  pull  with  somebody  higher 
up  they  look  at  him  askance  and  the 
effect  upon  these  other  men  is  bad.  Then 
the  foreman,  or  whoever  is  over  him,  will 
either  show  him  undue  favors  and  push 
him  into  a  position  for  which  he  is  not 
fitted,  or,  if  the  boss  is  of  a  different 
stamp,  he  will  hesitate  to  promote  him 
even  wh(>n  he  deserv(>s  it  because  the  boss 
knows  the  others  will  think  it  is  a  case  of 
favoritism.  The  effect,  therefore,  is  bad 
upon  the  whoh>  organization.  When  any 
young  engineer  or  college  graduate  or  any- 
body else  comes  to  me  asking  for  a  letter 
to  enable  him  to  get  a  job  at  our  works  I 
say  to  him  just  what  I  have  told  you." 

Ryan  comes  of  good  old  mining  stock. 
His  father  discovered  what  are  now  known 
as  the  Copper  Range  Mines  of  the  Lake 
Superior  district.  Of  the  career  of  the 
copi)er  king  Leslie's  says: 

Shortly  after  John  was  born,  at  Han- 
cock. Michigan,  on  October  10,  1S()4,  the 
family  moved  to  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
miiu'.  Mining,  h()Wfv«>r,  liad  no  particular 
attraction  for  tlie  boy.  His  |)arents  desiri>(l 
him  to  go  to  colleg(>.  but  he  prefi>rr(>d  to 
begin  work.  When  seventeen  he  eiitt>red 
one  of  a  number  of  general  mercliandi.se 
stores  in  the  copper  district  of  Miciiigan 
which  were  owned  by  an  uncle.  For  eight 
years  the  future  co])|)er  magnate  weighed 
sugar,  measured  calico,  and  wraj)!  up 
])arcels  beliind  the  counter,  working,  as 
was  then  the  custom,  a  full  round  of  the 
clock  daily.  PVom  this  uncle,  who  was  the 
leading  merchanl  in  tliat  |)art  of  the 
I  country,  he  picked  up  more  or  less  business 
information  and  insight,  but  he  had  no 
ambitions  to  i)ecome  a  Marshall  Field. 


When  twenty-five  he  decided  to  try  his 
luck  in  Denver.  Fortune  did  not  immedi- 
ately smile  on  him.  Month  after  month 
he  looked  in  vain  for  a  congenial  job. 

"I  was  six  months  in  Denver  before  1 
found  employment  to  suit  me — and  1 
wasn't  hard  to  suit  either,"  was  how  he 
described  his  discouraging  experience  at 
this  stage  of  his  life.  Then  he  got  a  start 
as  a  drummer,  selling  lul)ricating  oil  on 
the  road.  He  traveled  all  over  the  Rocky 
Mountain  section,  from  Montana  to  Mexi- 
co, knowing  little  or  nothing  of  home  life 
for  several  years. 

"It  wasn't  exactly  a  primrose  path  or 
rose-bed  life,"  remarked  Mr.  Ryan,  "but 
I  was  not  married  then  and  it  was  easier 
for  me  than  it  would  have  been  for  most 
other  fellows,  because  my  father  was  whU 
known  among  mining  people,  and  as  niiner^ 
move  about  a  good  deal  I  met  friends  of 
his  all  o\er  and  this  helped  me  in  in> 
business.  Among  the  good  friends  I  nut 
during  that  time  was  Marcus  Daly,  who  wa> 
then  building  up  the  Anaconda  organiza- 
tion. I  sold  him  oils  and  in  that  way  \va> 
thrown  into  contact  with  him." 

Mr.  Ryan,  contrary  to  the  popular 
impression,  never  did  a  day's  work  for 
Daly  in  his  life,  nor  did  he  work  for 
Anaconda  during  Dr.ly's  lifetime.  Daly 
did  offer  the  huslling  salesman  employ- 
ment on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  tin- 
offers  were  declined.  The  truth  is  that 
when  Ryan  was  thirty  he  was  not  making 
and  had  never  made  more  than  SIOO  to 
Si 50  a  month. 

When  thirty-two  he  married  Mis< 
Nettie  Gardner,  of  his  native  town.  After 
that  he  api)arently  developed  bit'i'i  r 
ambitions,  for  when  Marcus  Daly  dit' 
oil  salesman  conceived  the  idea  of  oIm  - 
ing  an  interest  in  the  Daly  chain  of  bank- 
He  used  his  own  savings  and  borrowed 
freely  from  friends  to  buy  out  various 
minority  stockholders  in  the  banks.  This 
gave  him  general  charge.  The  banks  ha«i 
been  very  profitable  under  Daly's  man- 
agement and  they  did  not  suffer  any  under 
Ryan's  generalship. 

Ryan's  removal  from  Denvor  to  Montan  . 
as  directing  head  of  the  powerful  Dal. 
financial  institutions  brought  him  intn 
contact  with  all  classes  of  the  comniunit\ 
In  the  volcanic  atmosphere  then  prevail- 
ing he  must  have  handled  himself  betti.- 
than  he  will  admit,  for  within  three  y«ar- 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  one  of  John  D.  Hix-ki  - 
feller's  brainiest  and  most  fearless  pjirtner-. 
asked  Ryan  to  take  charge  of  the  Amalg:'- 
niated  Copper  Company's  affairs  in  that 
State. 

The  job  was  about  as  uninviting  as  an\ 
in  the  United  States.  Amalgamat««d  had 
several  fierce  political  fights  on  its  haniis; 
it  was  neck-deep  in  litigation  with  Frit/ 
Augustus  Heinze;  labor  conditions  wcp 
unsettled  and  warlike,  and  the  wl'.ol. 
State  was  in  a  ferment,  everybody  Ix'ini: 
lined  up  either  for  or  against  one  side  or 
the  other.  Amalgamated  or  Heinze.  Tlie 
astute  Rogers  knew  what  he  was  doiiii: 
when  he  picked  Kyan  to  tackle  ili« 
situation. 

Ryan  developed  into  a  managi^r  of  men 
as  well  as  mines,  and  in  the  first  ele<>ti«m 
after  he  took  charge  the  Heinze  fa<-ti.)ii 
was  so  soundly  beaten  that  Ryan  figured 
it  would  be  a  good  time  to  talk  jwace.  He 
opened  negotiations  to  buy  all  Heinze 
propertii's  in  Montana,  ami,  says  Lfslir  s: 
Heinze  was  anxious  to  s(  11,  but  lie 
wanted  the  tli>al  arranged  so  as  to  create 
the  impression  that  he  was  men>ly  eff/"*'!- 
ing  a    compromise    and    not    selling   out. 
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Why  use  Sterling 
Seamless  Red  Tubes  ? 


Merlin;;  Kid  I  uur-  .m-  uu- 
Msiially  thick  and  unusually 
strong.  The  purity  and  high 
grade  of  the  rubber  used  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  a  sec- 
tion of  it  will  float  in  watt-r. 


In  case  of  actual  puncture, 
the  hole  in  a  Sterling  Tube  will 
i.ot  develop  into  a  tear.  The 
crossing  of  grains  in  the  plies 
prevents  such  damage. 


It  is  almost  imposMljle  t  • 
break  a  thin  strip  cut  from  .i 
Sterlinij  Tube. 


SIER 
tube: 
very 


lERLING  Seamless  Red  Tubes  are  pure  <,Him 
>es — a  section  will  float  in  water — only  the 
highest  quality  of  pure  rubber  will  Hoat, 
and  only  the  highest  quality  of  rubber  is  fit  to  go  into 
a  tube  which  is  expected  to  give  service. 

ICacii  Sterling  Tube  is  made  of  a  sheet  of  rubber 
rolled  over  upon  itself  four  times,  producing  a  cross 
'grained  lamination,  giving  strength  and  toughness 
otherwise  not  procurable.  (Do  you  know  that  there 
is  a  definite  grain  in  a  sheet  of  rubber — that  it  will 
tear  more  easily  in  one  direction  than  in  another?) 

When  a  Sterling  Tube  is  punctured,  the  air  comes 
out  of  the  hole,  but  the  tube  is  not  torn  to  pieces. 
Because  of  this,  and  because  of  the  quality  and  thick- 
ness of  the  rubber,  the  tube  can  be  repeatedly  repaired. 
Because  of  the  quality,  the  thickness,  the  lamination, 
Sterling  Tubes  stay  alive  for  a  long  time.  When  they 
must  be  removed  from  the  tire,  they  are  not  shape- 
less, dead,  rotten  things.  Sterling  Tubes  exposed  to 
light  and  air  for  five  years  have  been  found  satis- 
factorily serviceable. 

They  are  fairly  high  priced  simply  because  the  best 
quality  of  pure  rubber  gum  is  high  priced.  If  you  are 
going  to  make,  or  use,  a  thoroughly  good,  serviceable 
tube,  you  cannot  get  away  from  the  cost.  It  is,  prac- 
tically all,  right  in  the  rubber. 

Because  of  the  method  of  construction.  Sterling 
Tubes  have  no  seam  to  split — a  pin  hole  or  air  bubble 
in  one  thickness  is  covered  by  the  other  three,  so  there 
are  no  slow  leaks.  The  splice,  which  in  other  tubes 
is  the  weakest  point,  is  in  Sterlings  the  strongest,  be- 
cause it  is  vulcanized,  not  cemented,  and  because  the 
valve  patch  is  vulcanized  over  the  splice.  (This  is 
an  exclusive,  patented  feature.) 

WE  suggest  that  you  compare  a  Sterling  Tube  with  others. 
W'e  believe  it  is  impossible  tf>  make  a  tube  at  any 
price,  with  any  tlifferent  material,  or  with  different  construction, 
that  will  give  as  many  miles  per  dollar  as  will  Sterling  Tubes. 
They  will  make  even  a  poor  tire  give  better  service. 

A  strong,  tough,  elastic  tube  strengthens  the  tire.  It  holds 
the  air,  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  tire  as  the  rubber  and  cot- 
ton. It  does  not  develop  slow  leaks,  which  make  tires  semi-flat 
for  a  few  or  many  miles  before  you  discover  it — and  a  tire  run 
flat,  for  only  a  few  feet,  may  be  damaged  beyond  recovery. 

If  you  are  not  convenient  to  a  Sterling  Branch,  or  Sterling 
Dealer,  please  use  the  coupon  on  this  page  and  we  will  send 
you  a  Sterling  Tube  section. 

STERLING  TIRE  CORPORATION 

I  Estoblislied  igcS) 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 

Export  Department:  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York 

TO  DEALERS: 

Tiiere  is  at  least  one  man  in  every  sizeable  town  wlio  \\U\  agree 
with  the  Sterling  s|)irit  and  Sterling  i)olicy,  and  who  can  do  a  satis- 
factory and  agreeable  l)usiness.  increasing  year  by  year,  as  .Sterlinij 
quality  proves  itself.  To  such  dealers,  outside  of  the  cities  in  which 
we  maintain  branches,  we  are  prenared  to  make  a  proposition  for 
e.xclusive  representation  of  Sterling  Tires  and  Tubes. 

Oiir  years  of  direct  retail  selling  have  given  us  a  system  which  we 
know  will  be  valuable  to  our  dealers.     Please  address  the  home  office. 


The  Vacuum- Bar  Tread  is  a  scientific 
non-skid  that  really  holds.  It  is  exclu- 
sively STERLING — patented.  Ordi- 
narily the  non-skid  feature  will  last 
through  the  guaranteed  mileage. 

Sterling  Tires  are  made  in  both  Cord 
and  Fabric  Types.  They  are  guaran- 
teed for  5000  miles  (60  00  miles  on 
30x3 1 2  and  31x4  sizes.) 


We  own  and  operate  direct  factory 
sales  branches  in  the  follow^ing  cities  : 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  156  Central  Avenue 

BALTIMORE,  Md.        1705  N.  Charles  Street 
BOSTON,  Mass.  205  Clarendon  Street 

BRIDGEPORT,    Conn.  340  Fairiield  Avenue 
BROOKLYN,  N.   Y.     53  Rogers  Avenue 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  210  Franklin  Street 

CHICAGO,  III.  3031  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

CINCINNATI,  Ohio      1302  Race  Street 
CLE\'ELAND,  Ohio       5018  Euclid  Avenue 
DETROIT,  Mich.  940  Woodward  Avenue 

HACKENSACK,  N.J.  Main  and  Passaic  Sts. 
HARTFORD,  Conn.      286  Main  Street 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.    2982  Hudson  Blvd. 
NEWARK,  N.  J.  38  William  Street 

NEW  H.AVEN,  Conn.    232  Crown  Street 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.     234  West  S5th  Street 
PATERSON,  N.  J.         ■53  Ward  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.    1238  Spring  Garden  Sc. 
PITTSBURGH,  Pa.       1:40  N.  Craig  Street 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.    234  Broad  Street 
READING,  Pa.  104-106  N.    5th  Street 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.    565  East  Main  Street 
RUTHERFORD,  N.J.  Maple  St.  and  Erie  Ave. 
SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.  336  Bridge  Street 
ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.  2824A  Locust  Street 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  518  South  Clinton  St. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.1621  14th  St.  N.  W. 
WORCESTER,  Mass.     32  Shrewsbury  Street 


Sterling  Tires? 

CORD    AND^^FfABRIC   types  /  ,,/. 


>      v^orporation 

^     Gentlemen: 
/  Please  send  me 

^     a  cross  section  of  a 
Sterling  Seamless  Red 
Tube. 


Name 

Address  . 


si 

I 


t^^'^ 


Shiver*' 

£1  NeUor 

EXACT 

SIZE 

AND 

SHAPE 


OUR  OFFER:  Upon  re- 
quest we  will  send  a  box  of 
50  El  Nelsor  Cigars  to  any 
reader  of  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. He  may  smoke  ten.  If 
not  convinced,  he  may  re- 
turn the  remaining  forty 
at  our  expense,  and  no 
charge  for  the  ten  smoked. 
If  he  is  pleased  with  them 
and  keeps  them,  he  agrees 
to  send  us  within  ten  days 
the  price,  $2.75. 

All  we  expect  any  smoker 
to  do  is  to  write  us,  I  ac- 
cept your  El  Nelsor  offer. ' ' 
This  offer  is  one  we  have  been  making  on 
our  cigar  for  16consecutive  years.  Our  bus- 
iness has  been  built  up  by  it.  It  would  ruin 
us  if  the  cigars  didn't  re-sell  themselves. 

F^l  Nelsor  is  a  hand-made  cigar  of  long, 
high-quality  Havana  filler  blended  with 
l^orto  Rico,  and  wrapped  in  genuine 
selected  Sumatra  leaf. 

Send  for  a  box  today  and  save  4V2  cents 
every  time  you  light  a  match.  You  can 
cut  your  wartime  smoking  expense  almost 
in  half  and  yet  not  have  to  drop  to  a 
cheaper  cigar. 

In  ordering  please  use  your  business 
letterhead  or  give  reference  and  specify 
whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars. 

Our  catalogue  lists  17  other  brands  of 
cigars  offered  you  upon  this  self-.same 
bctter-than-any  guaranteed  terms.  Send 
for  a  copy. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2OS6  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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4y2  Cents   Every  Time 
Yo u  Light  a  Match 

That's  what  you  can  save  on  cigars  if 
you  become  one  of  our  customers. 
And  you  can  have  the  additional  pleas- 
ure of  smoking  a  cigar  that  completely 
measures  up  to  your  standard.  Let 
us  prove  it  to  you — not  by  words, 
but  by  actions. 

We  manufacture  and  we  sell  Cigars. 
These  cigars  are  sold 
direct  from  our  factory 
to  you — the  smoker. 

When  cigars  are  sold 
indirectly,  that  is  to 
jobbers  and  by  jobbers 
to  retail  stores,  and  bjT  re- 
tail stores  to  the  smoker, 
the  extra  profits,  rents, 
handling  and  selling 
costs  add  up  to  a  tidy 
amount. 

We    wipe   away  all 

M\   those  profits  and  costs 

M  as  completely  as  writing 

'^•^    is  erased  from  a  slate. 

We  save  ourselves  and, 

;    Incidentally,  our  cus- 

^   tomers  those  expenses. 

'I'.   We — but  we  promised 

H  to  prove  how  you  could 

save  4  y^  cents  per  cigar 

by   actions,  instead   of 

words : 


Ainalfjarnatod  was  determined  to  eliminate 
Heinze  entirely  from  the  situation  and 
would  entertain  no  negotiations  whii-h  would 
leave  him  a  loophole  to  cause  any  further 
embarrassment  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business. 

"From  the  very  opening  of  negotiations 
Heinze  and  1  were  friendly  and,  tho  many 
times  we  came  very  near  breaking  off,  we 
continued  to  treat  with  each  other  in 
absolute  fgood  faith"  said  Mr.  Hyan. 
"He  never  once  broke  his  word  to  me. 
After  six  months'  negotiating  we  finally 
met  one  night  and  talked  price  from  nine 
o'clock  to  three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Amalgamated  then  bought  all  the  Heinze 
mining  properties  in  Butte  except  the 
Lexington  Mines,  which,  being  covered 
by  an  outstanding  bond  issue,  could  not  be 
deli\ered  by  Heinze. 

John  D.  Ryan  was  one  of  the  few  busi- 
ness men  in  America  who  did  not  even 
know  in  1907  that  there  was  a  panic.  He 
became  ill  from  typhoid  fever  in  August 
of  that  year,  was  so  ill  for  months  that  he 
learned  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
did  not  return  to  duty  until  March  of  the 
following  year.  About  the  time  this 
Amalgamated  giant  recovered  a  still  more 
powerful  Amalgamated  giant,  H.  H. 
Rogers,  began  to  lose  his  health.  By  then 
Rogers  had  set  such  an  appraisement  upon 
his  Western  "find"  that  he  induced  ^Ir. 
liyan  to  come  to  New  York  to  aid  him  in 
looking  after  this  important  branch  of  the 
Rogers  a(!tivities.  When  Rogers  died  in 
the  following  year  Ryan  succeeded  him  as 
president  of  Amalgamated. 


One  of  Ryan's  characteristics  that  makes 
him  of  peculiar  value  in  the  position  for 
which  he  was  selected  by  the  Government 
to  speed  up  the  war  is  his  faculty  for  han- 
dling big  things.  The  WTiter  in  Leslie's 
teils  how  this  special  talent  was  exerted  in 
the  development  of  Anaconda: 

While  Anaconda  had  a  large  interest  in 
several  other  properties,  the  stockholders 
were  not  the  same  in  each  case,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  run  things  without 
friction.  At  one  time  there  were  before  the 
courts  disputes  involving  almost  $200,000,- 
000.  Ryan's  fairness,  ability,  and  p<Tson- 
ality  had  imprest  themselves  upon  the 
whole  community  by  this  time,  and  when 
he  set  about  evolving  order  out  of  all  this 
chaos  he  was  able  to  bring  the  various  com- 
panies under  the  full  ownership  of  Anaconda, 
a  feat  that  called  for  tlH>  exercise  of  the 
most  delicate  diplomacy. 

In  1010  all  the  lioldings  of  Amalgamated 
and  all  properties  of  subsidiaries  were 
merged  into  the  AnjU'onda,  and  by  1914  it 
was  feasil)l(>  to  dissolve  the  Amalgamated 
('oi)per  ( 'ompany. 

'Pile  world  has  h(>ard  a  great  deal  about 
the  electrification  of  440  miles  of  the  St. 
Paul  Railroad  over  the  Rockies,  but  onlj- 
railroa<l  and  electrical  men  know  tho 
genesis  of  this  wonderful  feat.  John  1). 
Ryan  was  its  ancestor. 

When  he  had  his  Montana  Power  (\mi- 
l)aiiy  in  working  ordi>r  he  decided  to 
electrify  the  Butte,  .\naconda  &  Pa<'ifie 
kailroad  between  the  mines  in  Butte  and 
th((  smelt(>rs  in  .\nacoii(la.  Altho  there 
is  only  al)out  l(K)  miles  of  track  all  told,  this 
road  handles  a  tremendous  toniuige.  .\s  it 
was  a  system  complete  in  itsrif,  it  lent  it.self 
ideally  for  experimental  purposes.  Wh(>n 
the  task  of  electrifying  the  road  was  com- 
I)leted.  the  experiment  proved  an  un- 
(iualilie<l  suee«>ss.  (\>st  was  cut  to  a 
rniiiiniinii.  etlicieiicy  reached  a  maxiuumi. 
{{nilroad  men  aiul  electrical  engimMTs  from 


all  parts  of  the  world  came  and  studied 
the  results.  The  St.  Paul  Raiboad  wa.s 
peculiarly  interested  because  of  its  almost 
insurmountable  problems  in  hauling  freight 
up  the  slopes  of  the  Rockies.  They  have 
solved  their  problems  now  by  having 
Ryan's  company  supply  them  with  elec- 
trical current. 

To-day  the  Montana  Power  Company 
provides  current  for  the  operation  of  no 
less  than  ;j.50  miles  of  railroad.  Moreover, 
practically  all  the  mines  of  Montana  get 
their  power  from  this  project.  It  also  lights 
most  of  the  State. 

Indeed,  it  has  functioned  so  much  better 
than  any  similar  utility  eoinpany  in  the 
State  that  a  committee  of  Congress  hailed 
Mr.  Ryan  before  it  and  ordered  him  to 
confess  whether  or  not  the  Montana 
Power  Company  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
power  business  throughout  the  State. 

"Yes,"  Ryan  replied  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  probers.  "  It  does  95  per  cent,  of  the 
business  in  its  line  in  the  State.  It  has  a 
monopoly,  not  of  the  water-power  resources 
of  the  State,  but  of  the  market,  and  it  is  a 
monopoly  because  the  service  it  gives  is  so 
good  and  the  charges  are  so  low  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  competition  from  any 
other  water-power  company  or  any  other 
source." 

One  of  the  originators  of  the  American 
International  Corporation  was  asked  by  the 
writer  for  Leslie's  why  Mr.  Ryan  was 
picked  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  or- 
ganization which  was  formed  to  extend 
America's  influence  in  foreign  markets. 
This  was  his  reply: 

"John  D.  Rjan  is  one  of  the  most 
level-headed  fellows  we  have.  He  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the 
mining  industry  and  is  accustomed  to 
handling  international  transactions;  but. 
more  than  that,  he  has  an  unusual  amount 
of  business  sense.  He  is  not  fossilized. 
He  is  always  on  the  job,  thinking  up  new 
things  and  then  going  ahead  and  doing 
them.  He  has  all  the  breezy  progressiv*'- 
ness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  typical  West- 
erner, and  he  combines  with  this  tho  finan- 
cial and  business  experience  which  he  ha.s 
imbibed  here  in  the  East." 

When  the  United  States  Government, 
last  March,  sought  to  buy  many  millions 
of  pounds  of  copper  for  military  piir^H>s«s 
the  first  man  approached,  the  government 
representati\e  has  recorded,  was  John  D. 
Ryan.  His  answer  was  so  .satisfactory 
that  the  representative  had  to  see  but  one 
other  man,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  before 
r(>ceiving  assurance  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment would  be  supplied  at  less  than  half 
the  price  then  current. 

"Those  two  men  deserve  all  the  credit." 
was  the  tribut«>  the  Government's  repri^ 
sentative  i)aid  them. 

Not  a  bad  record  for  a  mining-camp  Inn 
who  at  thirty-ti\»'  was  only  an  oil-druinni«r 
on  the  road  and  who  is  now  only  fif ty-thre«' ' 

From  clerk  to  copper  king  is  certainly  an 
enviable  reconl.  but  it  is  evenly  mat«'he<l 
by  the  career  of  Schwab,  the  steel-maker, 
who  at  eightt>en  was  earning  $2.')0  a 
w«H>k  in  a  grocery-store,  and  at  thirty-five 
was  drawing  a  salary  of  $1,0(X),000  a  y<'ar 
—  with  commissions  on  the  side  —  u.s 
presidi'ut  of  the  Carnegie  SU^'\  Company. 
While  Schwab's  rise  was  rapid  it  was  not 
as  si)(»eta<'ular.  perhaps,  as  that  of  Ryan. 
S<4iwal>  climhed  the  ladder  of  success  step 
by  ste|).  and  by  sheer  pluck,  endtvivor.  antl 
imrit,  for.  like  Ryan,  "iutlueuce"  playinl 
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SAVES 


GASOLINE 


CONSERVATION  is  the  word  of  the  hour.    Even 
though  economy  of  gasoHne  may  not  be  interesting  to 

you  personally,  still  you  should  conserve  from  a  patriotic  point  of  view. 

Clean  cylinders  reduce  the  gas  and  oil  consumption  12%  to  25%  and 
give  you  the  maximum  power  and  speed  from  the  minimum  amount 
of  fuel.  That  knocking  in  your  engine — the  difficulty  you  have  climbing 
hills — poor  pick-up — lack  of  power — noisy  motor — pre-ignition — in  fact, 
80%  of  your  engine  trouble  is  caused  by  carbon.     Clean  it  out  with 


mmm 


and  your  engine  will  run  like  it  did  the  first  500  miles — quietly  and  full 
of  ''pep".  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  will  save  you  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00  over  any  other  method,  without  laying  up  your  car  and  with  much  better 
results.     No    time   or    labor    required — you    can    do    it    yourself    in     five    minutes. 


Use  It  Every  1,000  Miles 

I  f  >'ou  will  use  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover 
every  1,000  miles  or  oftener,  giving  car- 
bon no  chance  to  accumulate,  you  will 
automaticalh'  eliminate  most  valve  trou- 
ble and  your  engine  \\\\\  always  be  clean  and 
sweet  and  at  its  highest  efficiency. 

For  All  Gas  Engines 

Gasoline  engines  of  all  kinds  should  be 
given  an  occasional  dose  of  Johnson's  Car- 
bon Remover,  the  engine  laxadve.  It  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  automobiles — trucks — tractors 
— motor-c>cles — motor   boats — and    aeroplanes. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON, 


A  Harmless  Liquid 

Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  is  perfectly 
harmless.  It  contains  no  acids  and  does 
not  affect  lubrication  on  interfere  with 
the  oil  in  the  crank  case.  ,;  Has  no  action 
on  any  metal."  Over  three  riiiilion  cans  used 
with  entire  satisfaction. 

Keep  Your  Car  Young 

We  publish  an  attractive  little  booklet 
entitled  "Keep  Your  Car  Young."  This 
is  full  of  valuable  information  to  every 
man  who  owns  or  drives  an  automobile.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you.  free  and  postpaid. 

Dept.  LD,  RACINE,  WIS. 
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For  Pleasure  Cars 
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WHY  make  hard  work  of 
gardening  when  a  half 
hour's  time  enjoyably 
spent  with  the  Pull-Easy  will 
put  your  garden  in  a  clean, 
healthy,  thriving  condition?  No 
work  to  it  at  all — just  the  right 
amount  of  exercise  to  work  up 
a  good  breakfast  appetite. 

Use  a  Pull-Easy  and  your  garden 
will  never  lose  its  charm.  There's 
no  garden  tool  so  easy  to  handle  and 
none  that  does  the  work  so  well  as  the 

nULL-EA5U 

ADJUSTABLE 

Garden  Cultivator 

It  thoroughly  stirs' up  the  soil  and 
quickly  prepares  it  for  seeding.  For 
cultivating,  it's  the  ideal  tool — and 
without  a  rival.  From  seed  time  to 
maturity  it's  the  only  garden  tool 
you  need. 

It  can  be  instantly  adjusted  to  any  width 
from  7  to  18  inches.  No  trouble  cultivating 
the  narrow  rows  and  no  danger  of  injuring 
the  plants.  Middle  tooth  can  be  removed 
for  cultivating  two  rows  at  once. 

Light,  strong  and  well  balanced.  Has  un- 
breakable teeth.  A  quality  tool  used  by 
200,000  of  America's  best  gardeners. 

If  your  dealer  can't  mupply  you,  write  your  name  and 
your  dealer' *  name  on  the  margin  of  thi*  advertisement, 
tear  out  and  mail  to  u»  with  SI. SO  {S2.00  in  Canada) 
and  you  will  receive  your  Pull-Ea»y  promptly  by  parcel 
poat,  prepaid. 

THE  PULL-EASY  MFG.  COMPANY 

325  Barstow  Street       WAUKESHA,  WISCONSIN 
Canadiart  Addreee — 35  Colborne  Stret-t.  Toronto,  Ontt 


Cro»>bor  o«d 
Ttn«'OnoPt«c« 


1    R«movabl« 
M.JdIt  TootK 
h>r  Mroildl.nlV 
Rov., 


Wh.ta    Atk 
MondU 


-,  .rV 
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0  part  in  his  advancement.  And,  again, 
k«-  Fiyan,  he  developed  that  pec-uliar 
u-ulty  for  doing  things.  A  wTiter  in  the 
cattle  PoHt-Inltlligencer  says  of  the  builder 
r  L'nele  Sara's  sea-ships: 

He  never  had  any  other  pull  than  that 
r  ability,  unless  it  was  his  smile.  When 
I-  was  pieking  up  a  few  dollars  sho\-eling 
low  in  Williamsburg.  Pa.,  his  birthplace, 
I'  waj5  known  as  "Smiling  Charley" 
[•hwab.  and  the  name  has  stuck  to  him 
i»-r  since.  It  is  said  he  can  smile  as 
isily.  laugh  as  heartily,  and  frequently 
lid  get  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  a  brief 
in-ation  as  any  man  living. 

Il»-  has  a  genius  for  getting  big  things 
one,  and  if  not  hamix-red  by  the  would-be 
ig  men.  Sehwab  ean  be  depended  upon 
>  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  succeed  where 
thers  have  stumbled  or  failed  altogether, 
lid  get  more  ships  built  in  a  short  space  of 
me  than  any  man  who  could  have  been 
•hn't^Kl  for  director-general  of  the  Emer- 
>ncy  Flei't  Corporation. 

For  years  Schwab  has  had  but  one  idea 
-stfel.  In  a  few  \-ears  he  has  made  of 
le  Bethlehem  plant  a  bigger  institu- 
on  than  Krupp's  at  Essen,  and  he  has 
one  it  without  a  bit  of  help  from  the 
overnment,  while  Krupp  has  always 
iid  unlimited  support  from  the  Kaiser, 
e  is  now  chairman  of  the  board  of 
ireetors  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpor- 
:ion,  in  which  he  owns  a  majority  of  the 
o<'k,  and,  since  he  will  have  nothing  to  do 
ith  the  letting  of  contracts,  but  will 
■al  solely  with  the  construction  of  ships, 

is  not  e.vpected  it  will  be  necessary  for 
m  to  sever  his  industrial  relations  in 
•der  to  accept  the  "  dollar-a-year "  job 
ith  the  Government. 

But  if  it  is  necessary  that  he  cut  loose 
•r  a  time  from  his  big  interests  he  will 
3  it,  for  there  was  never  any  doubt 
x)ut  Schwab's  patriotism.  Some  time 
■fore  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
•hwab  said: 

"If   the   United    States    should    l)ecome 

volved  in  the  war,  the  Government  of 
lis  country  can  have  any  product  we 
lanufaetufe — armor-plate  or  anything  else 
-ai  any  price  it  chooses  to  pay;  and  under 
ich  circumstances  and  regardless  of  price 

ir  entire  plant  will  run  twenty-four  hours 
!  day  with  every  pound  of  energy  we  can 

It  behind  it."  " 

He  has  made  that  promise  good, 

Schwab  is  a  practical  steel-maker.  He 
IS  no  ambition  to  be  a  financial  manipu- 
tor.  The  stock-ticker  has  no  attractions 
•r  him.  Of  this  characteristic  the  writer 
.  The  Poutr-I utelligencer  says: 

j  At  one  time  he  wa,s  head  of  the  biggest 
>mbinat\on  of  capital  in  the  United 
ates,  the  United  States  .Steel  Corporation, 
It  wh«'n  hi'  found  hims«-lf  involved  in  the 
oney  market  with  Carnegie,  Rockefeller, 
ates,  Krick,  ami  others  he  summoned  his 
)Ctor,  who  prescribed  that  a  vacation 
OS  necessary,  and  resigned  from  the 
■esidency.  When  he  came  back  he  pur- 
lased  the  Bethlehem  plant  and  returned 

steel. 

A  short  time  ago  a  writer  said:  "The 
ory  of  Betldehem  is  a  commercial  epic, 
I  '  Ihad  '  of  labor,  a  drama  of  industrial 
ganization."     When  Schwab   purchased 

for  $15,000,000  it  was  a  wreck  financially 
id  physically,  a  site  of  buried  fortunes  and 
uincial  hopes.  He  made  of  it  the  greatest 
|anufacturing  establishment  the  world 
|,w>;  known.  In  recent  jears  he  has  been 
fered  fabulous  sums  for  his  interest,  but 


he  refuses  to  sell.  It  is  liis  and  he  pro- 
poses to  keep  it.  He  abandoned  his  million- 
dollar  palace  on  Ri\erside  Drive,  Ne\\ 
York,  hired  a  man  to  watch  it,  and  moved 
to  Bethlehem.     Then-  he  resides. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  men 
love  him.  This  was  shown  when  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  which,  it  has  been  said, 
was  built  "by  Morgan  around  Charley 
Schwab."  On  his  shoulders  was  placed  the 
job  of  constructing  a  new  Homestead  out  of 
a  sullen,  lieaten  mob  of  5,000  workmen, 
defeated  in  one  of  the  greatest  strikes  of 
history,  and  machinery  deteriorated  bj^ 
disuse.  In  six  months  he  had  turned  the 
trick.  Enthusiasm  and  comradeship  did 
the  work.  And  when,  after  resigning  the 
presidency,  he  went  to  Homestead  to  bid 
the  employees  good-by,  the  men  shouted, 
"Here's  good  luck  to  you,  Charley!"  and 
many  similar  expressions. 

Schwab  was  not  especially  fitted  for  his 
life-work.  He  was  born  of  humble  parents, 
obtained  but  a  hmited  education  in  the 
pubUe  schools  of  Williamsburg  and  in  St. 
Francis's  college,  a  friars'  school,  but  he  had 
indomitable  will  and  abundance  of  energ3\ 
When  driving  stage  for  his  father  he  usually 
had  a  book  on  his  lap.  When  discharged 
by  his  employer  at  Loretto,  where  he 
worked  as  clerk  at  $2.50  a  week,  because  he 
couldn't  tell  gingham  from  calico,  he  struck 
"Capt.  Bill"  Jones,  of  the  Edgar  Thomp- 
son Steel  Works,  for  a  job  and  got  it, 
dri\ing  stakes  for  an  engineering  crew  at 
SI  a  day.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  steel,  and  he  has  stuck  to  it  ever  since. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  own 
salary  is  among  the  top-notehers  in  any 
field,  Schwab  does  not  believe  in  paying 
his  employees  large  salaries,  but  he  does 
believe  that  they  should  be  able  to  earn 
more  than  their  salaries,  and  he  sees  to  it 
that  they  have  this  opportunity.  Says 
The  Posl-hdelligencer: 

When  he  took  over  the  Bethlehem  plant 
and  chose  tw^elve  men  to  assist  him  in 
putting  it  on  its  feet  he  did  not  pay  any 
of  them  over  $100  a  week.  But  he  believes 
in  the  bonus  system,  and  from  the  general 
manager  to  the  humblest  worker  each  has 
his  chance  to  earn  much  more  than  his 
salary,  and  many  of  them  do  it.  These 
bonuses  are  given  for  speed,  for  quality  of 
product,  or  for  efficiency,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  employee's  work.  When 
Morgan  put  SchAvab  at  the  head  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  he  offered 
him  a  salar}'  of  a  million  a  year,  but 
Schwab  declined  it — he  didn't  want  to 
work  for  a  salary.  Learning  how  much 
Morgan  expected  the  corporation  to  make 
a  year,  Schwab  asked  for  2  per  cent,  of  all 
that  was  made  above  that  amount.  His 
l)onus  was  greater  than  the  sialary  Morgan 
had  offered. 

Schwab  never  waited  for  his  oppor- 
tunities. He  made  them  himself.  Edwin 
Wildman  wrote  of  him  a  few  years  ago: 
''When  ship-building  plants  were  white 
elephants  in  the  hands  of  owners  Schwab 
bought  ship-building  plants.  When  the 
great  revival  of  ship-building  came  Schwab 
was  readj'  and  reaped  profits  in  one  year 
to  repay  his  capital  cost.  When  armor- 
plating  did  not  pay  2  per  cent,  a  year  on 
capital  Schwab  undertook  armor-plating. 
WTien  the  war  came  Schwab  was  ready." 

Schwab  i)lays  as  hard  as  he  works. 
He  is  robust  in  physique,  in  voice,  and 
manner.  He  never  speaks  in  a  whisper. 
He  never  works  in  the  dark.  He  dearly 
loves  a  good  story.     One  of  his  favorites 
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We're  all  strong  for  the  "good 
old  U.  S.  A."  You  bet  we 
are — and  we  ought  to  show  it. 

You  own  Liberty  Bonds  and 
War  Saving  Stamps.  You've 
contributed  to  the  Red  Cross, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  various  other 
wartime  organizations.  But 
here's  just  one  more  thing  you 
can  do.  You  can  show  the  world 
that  you're  proud  of  Old  Glory. 

Buy  one  of  the  new  ted- 
white  -  and  -  blue  Whirlyflags. 
Put  it  on  the  front  of  automobile 
or  bicycle.  These  Whirlyflags 
are  made  of  beautifully  enam- 
eled metal  and  spin  proudly  in 
the  breeze.  They're  a  mighty 
fine  addition  to  the  front  of 
your  machine. 

If  you  can't  buy  a  Whirlyflag 
in  the  stores  near  you,  send  us 
a  dollar  and  we  will  mail  one 
to  you,  postpaid. 

THE  PRISMOLITE  COMPANY 

4th  and  Gay  Streeti,  Colambui,  Ohio 


9        this  \ 


0''  HOW  TO  DEVELOP  ^ 


POWER  AND  PERSONALITY 

Jy  Grenville  Klciser.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth,  $1.25  net.    Postpaid  ti. 37. 
KINK  &  WAONALLS  COMl'AXV,  854-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


See  that  drive! 

HE'S  using  the  wonderful  new 
mediinn  size,  medium  weight, 
record-driving 
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DUNLOP  "30 
GOLF  BALL 

For  distance  it  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  ball  made.     Be  sure  to  use 
it  in  your  early  games  this  spring, 
med.  size,   med.  wt., 
$1  eacli;  I12  doz. 
Floater,    '\ 
full  size      (    85c  each 
small  size  1  $10  dozen 


'30 


27 


"29 

"31 ; 

For  sale  by  solf  professional* 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fonnderi  of  the  PoeDniatic 
Tyre  Industry 

Binsingham,  Eng. 

America)i  Representative  : 

T.  W.  NIBLETT 

Saite  20I4-S,  SOS  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


-J 
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What  a  can 

of  Valspar  did — 

"I  took  a  few  days  off  last  week.  Spent  them 
with  a  can  of  Valspar  varnish  and  a  brush,  the 
whole  thing  costing  me  only  a  few  dollars.  What 
happened  these  extracts  from  my  diary  show: 

"Thursday — Valsparred  the  front  door  this  morning.  Found 
it  easy  to  use  Valspar.  In  the  afternoon  tackled  the  dinin^i- 
table.      Wonderful-  result !      Valspar  is  certainly  great  stufl^. 

"Friday — Big  rain-storm  woke  me  up  in  the  night. 
Thought  'there  goes  my  Valsparred  front  door.'  But  this 
morning  I  discovered  that  rain  doesn't  affect  Valspar  a  particle. 
Today  I  Valsparred  the  hall  and  stairway,  and  the  linoleum 
on  the  kitchen-floor.     Valsparring  is  really  great  fun. 

"Saturday — Had  heart  failure  at  breakfast  time  when  the 
maid  upset  a  cup  of  boiling-hot  coffee  on  the  dining-table. 
But — did  it  faze  Valspar.''  It  did  not!  Evidently  Valspar  is 
fool-proof.  Wound  up  the  week-end  by  Valsparring  some 
of  the  woodwork  and  the  baby-carriage. 

'^Sunday — Took  the  baby  out  for  an  airing.  Met  some 
friends  and  they  said  *Oh!  doesn't  it  look  cunnin*  in  its  new 
carriage!'      But  it  wasn't  a  new  carriage:    Valspar  did  it." 


VALENTINE'S 


SPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


Valspar  is  the  wonderful  water-proof  varnish.  Evcti  hoili>i<i 
water  can' t  turn  it  w/iite.  It  protects  and  preserves  all  kinds 
of  woodwork.  It's  the  varnish  for  every  place  in  the  home 
where  varnish  should  be  used. 

Special   Offer 

If  you  wish  to  test  Valspar  send  2Uc.  in  stamps  aiul  we  will 
send   you   enough   Valspar   to   finish  a  small  table  or   chair. 

VALENTINE   &   COMPANY 
462  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

l^rtesl  MoHtifiicturtrs  of  Iliih-Krailr   \',irpii  \hr^  in  Ihe  utnld — lisrAiii.isiiiiii   m.iJ 

New  York     Cliicapo 
Boston 


VAiaiSilES 


Toronto 


Londo.n 
Anistcnlam 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,   San  Francisco  aiul  Principal  Pacific  C'(»ast  Cities 

CopyrithI,  loiS,  Valtnline  (r  Company 


conferns  Carnegie  and  one  of  Carnegie's 
emplojees.  The  man  had  been  on  a  short 
vacation,  and  when  he  returned  asked  for 
an  e.xtension  in  order  that  he  might  im- 
mediately marry  a  handsome,  stout  Ger- 
man girl  who  had  consented  to  be  his  wife. 
Carnegie,  not  knowing  anything  about  the 
girl,  asked  the  man  if  the  lady  was  tall 
and  slender  and  willowy. 

"Well,  no,  Mr.  Carnegie,"  replied  th« 
'  xpectant  benedick,  speaking  after  the 
manner  of  the  steel-worker,  "indeed,  if 
I  had  had  the  rolling  of  her  1  think  I  would 
have  given  her  a  few  more  passes." 

Schwab  w-as  fifty-six  years  old  April  18. 


SEVEN  MEN  WHO  ARE  THE  "EITS 
OF  THE  WORLD  "  AT  THE  FRONT 


SEVEN  men  are  the  "eyes  of  the  world" 
on  the  great  Western  battle-field.  The 
accounts  of  the  heroic  struggle  that  are 
presented  to  those  at  home  with  their 
breakfast  coffee  are  concentrated  news- 
paper "close-ups"  of  the  wide  front  and 
the  multitude  of  events  as  seen  through 
seven  pairs  of  eyes — the  eyes  of  reporters 
who  are  covering  the  greatest  assignment 
ever  handed  out  by  a  managing  editor. 
In  the  New  York  Evening  Font,  Paul  I'. 
Kellogg  writes  of  these  men  who  are  fn-- 
quently  imder  fire  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  and  always  under  an  abnunual 
pressure: 

The  group  of  seven  correspondents  ha\«' 
a  chateau  near  General  Haig's  main  hea<i- 
quarters;  but  as  operations  move  alonjr 
the  Avide  front  they  move,  too,  and  an 
billeted  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  army 
headquarters  where  a  censorship  c«n  !)»• 
set  up.  We  spent  an  e\ening  with  them 
in  early  November  in  rooms  which  they 
had  been  using  in  common  for  conferenci-s 
and  writing  for  three  months,  while  tht 
Allied  offensive  had  been  on  in  the  n»igh- 
borhood  of  Ypres.  From  the  hack  windows 
you  could  look  out  on  a  sky-linr  lit  up  h\ 
artillery-fire,  like  liashes  of  heat-lightnint; 
The  Avails  were  hung  with  large-«calt 
military  maps.  Before  the  tireplaoe  wus 
a  broad  tahle  littered  Avith  Enghsh  and 
(Continental  neAvsi)apers  and  magazines. 
At  one  side  a  rough  bulletin-board  was 
divided  by  headings  into  spaces  for  tht 
day's  bulletins — German  Avireless  pres,^ 
news,  extracts  from  German  Avireles> 
Austrian  Avir(>less  pn>ss  news,  Itjiliau  wiri- 
less  i)ress  ntnvs.  Russian  a\  in>less  press  news, 
and  British  Avireless.  On  another  board 
Avere  th»>  lat«>st  morning  coniniuniques,  tin 
latest  «'\'ening  comnniniquts,  and  momuit 
and  (>v(>ning  ni>ws  reports  having  to  d.> 
with  the  imin(>diate  front. 

The  correspondents,  in  khaki,  with  grwn 
bands  around  their  sleev(\s  bearing  « 
Avhit^  "C,"  Avere  leaning  over  a  n<lief  ninp 
of  I'asseiiendaele  Kidge.  This  was  a 
h'iine-ma<h>  atTair.  cleverly  put  together 
by  IVrcival  Phillips.  He  had  iwist^^i 
elevation  nuips  on  a  series  of  sheets  of  thick 
cardboard,  cut  th«>m  out  around  the  out- 
lines of  dilTerenl  le\  els,  and  sii|)erinii>osiMl 
them. 

Australian,  Cana<iiaii,  French,  and  Bel- 
gian con-i>siH)ndents  are,  of  course,  as- 
signed to  tliis  fn)nt.  but  they  are  not  on 
the  same  footing,  nor  have  th(\v  the  fn"<' 
mov»>ment  of  "The"  Headquarters  St>veM. 
Five  of  the  seven  represent  strings  of 
English  newspapers;  two.  .\nu>rican  pn'ss 
agencies.  In  the  eariy  part  of  the  Aviir 
the  ncAvspaiH'rs  of  the  United  States  had 
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^ut  a  single  representative— Frederick 
F'almer— who  became  the  ottioial  censor 
ivith  the  American  .\rmy  when  we  en- 
tered the  war.  Later  the  pri\  ilege  was 
thrown  o{K"n  to  both  the  Associated  Press 
md  the  United  Press,  and  there  were 
ir-tually  three  Americans  in  the  group  at 
the  time  of  my  visit. 

The  man  with  the  longest  experience 
as  a  correspondent  on  the  Western  front 
is  an  American,  Percival  PhiUips,  who  got 
his  early  newspaper  training  on  the 
Pittsburg  Dispalch,  but  for  many  years 
has  been  working  for  the  English  press. 
He  has  been  on  the  ground  since  the  first 
ixpeditionary  force  was  sent  across  the 
Channel.  Of  the  personnel  of  the  Head- 
tjuarters  Seven,  Mr.  Kellogg  writes: 

Mr.  Phillips  covered  the  revolution  in 
Portugal  and  the  war  in  Tripoli  for  the 
Ihnlij  Express;  was  in  the  Greek  War  in 
1S97;  was  with  the  Bulgarians  iu  the  first 
Balkan  War,  and  engaged  in  two  other 
niis.sions  iu  the  Balkans,  lie  was  with  the 
Japanese  in  the  Kusso-.Iapanese  War. 
He  represenU'd  various  British  papers  at 
the  Durbar,  and  is  known  further  for  his 
remarkable  reports  on  the  Jamaica  earth- 
quake and  his  part  in  covering  the  famous 
Crippen  case  in  Canada. 

The  United  Press  was  represented  by 
W.  Phillips  Simms,  a  Georgian,  known 
to  the  newspaper  offices  of  not  a  few 
.■\merican  cities,  long  the  representative 
of  his  syndicate  in  France,  and  earlier  in 
the  war  with  the  Russian  armies.  The 
Associated  Press  was  represented  by  De 
Witt  Mackenzie,  whose  first  work  was 
with  the  S>Tacuse  Post-Standard  and 
other  New  York  State  papers.  He  served 
later  at  Associated  Press  headquarters  in 
New  York,  was  sent  to  London  early  in 
1916.  thence  to  the  Irish  revolution,  to 
Egjpt,  and  to  India,  and  last  spring  was 
assigned  to  the  headquarters  at  the  British 
front.  Vigorous  and  responsible,  Simms 
and  Mackenzie  are  typical  of  the  best  of  the 
new  generation  of  correspondents  coming 
I  up  through  this  war. 

The     representative     of     Renter's    was 

Herbert  Russell,  widely  known  as  a  naval 

;  e.xpert   who    was    sent   originally    to    Gal- 

li{)oli,  was  invalided  home,  and  later  came 

to  the  Western  front. 

I  Another  of  "the  seven"  who  is  well 
i  known  in  America  as  a  war-correspondent 
jjis  Philip  Gibbs,  whose  dispatches  appear 
I  in  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Gibbs  is 
'the  representative  of  the  London  Daily 
iChrotiicle  and  other  English  newspapers, 
I  and  of  him  Mr.  Kellogg  writes: 

I  Playwright  and  author  of  twenty  books 
or  more,  Mr.  Gibbs's  experience  as  a  war- 
correspondent  began  in  the  Balkans,  and 
'he  was  one  of  the  first  newspaper  men 
|:in  Belgium  in  1914.  In  the  opinion  of  a 
|i  fellow  journalist — Arthur  Gleason — who 
I'has  been  in  Belgium,  England,  and 
France  for  the  three  years,  and  has  the 
I  distinction  of  being  the  only  American 
^quoted  in  the  Bn,-ce  report,  Gibbs's  wTit- 
I  ings,  more  than  those  of  any  other  daily 
1  correspondent  at  any  front,  give  us  ink- 
j  lings  of  the  unutterable  human  im plica- 
It  ions  of  war. 

I  The  dispatches  of  W.  Beach  Thomas 
Ijare  perhaps  those  best  known  to  Amer- 
fieans  on  the  Continent,  for  he  is  corre- 
iispondent  for  the  London  Daily  Mail,  and 
j their  European  edition  is  the  first  of  the 
jl  English  newspapers  to  circulate  in  France. 


They  Would  All  Prefer 

Bubble  Grains 


The  boy  who  only  half 
enjoys  his  breakfast  cereal, 
and  turns  perhaps  to  meat. 
He  would  rather  have  a 
PuflEed  Grain— airy,  flaky, 
flavory— than  anything 
else  you  could  serve  him. 
Millions  of  mothers  have 
proved  that. 


The  man  who  eats  a 
chop  for  luncheon  and 
feels  dull  in  the  afternoon. 
Countless  menhave  turned 
to  Puffed  Rice  or  Puffed 
Wheat  —  whole-grain  nu- 
trition in  enticing  form, 
easy  to  digest.  Serve  in  a 
bowl  of  milk. 


X 


The  girl  who  eats  much 
candy.  Corn  Puffs,  crisped 
and  lightly  buttered,  would 
form  a  preferred  confection. 
They  are  flimsy, 
flavory  tidbits 
which  taste  like 
nut-meats 
puffed.  Yet  they 
are  scientific 
foods. 


The  child  who  sups  on  bread 
and  milk.  Toasted  Puffed  Grains, 
bubble-like  and  thin,  are  vastly 
more  inviting.  And  every  food 
cell  is  exploded,  so  they  easily  di- 
gest. Puffed  Grains  form  the 
ideal  good-night  dish. 


Puffed 
Rice 


Corn       Puffed 
Puffs      Wheat 


Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


(1900) 
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Chocolates 
in  War  Time 


of  thi 


)ublic 


The  single  aim  ot  this  company  in  war  time  is  public  service — service 
to  the  government  and  service  to  the  people.  To  this  end  we  are  coopier- 
ating  closely  with  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  limiting  our  output  to 
conserve  raw  materials  and  rigorously  maintaining  the  high  quality  and 
food  value  of  our  products. 

Can  I  eat  candy  and  be  a  patriot?  "Yes,"  answers  the  Food 
Administration,  "if  you  eat  the  kind  of  candy  that  contains  a  minimum 
amount,  of  sugar."  First  among  such  candies  the  Administration  lists 
chocolate  coated  candies  with  nut  and  fruit  centers. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  chocolate.  It  is  pure  and  wholesome  and 
has  high  food  value.  You  are  cooperating  in  the  conservation  program 
if  you  eat  chocolate  confectionery  containing  such  centers. 


NUTS 

CHOCOLATE 

COVERED 

and  Nut 
Combinations 

A  package  contain- 
ing sweets  that  are 
at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  candies  that 
conserve  sugar. 


Sold  by  Whitman  agencies  nearly  everywhere 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  INC.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative 
Pronouns  and   Adverbs,  clearly    and    thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated  inC:onneclives  of  English  Speech,  by  James  C. 
Feknali),  L.H.I),     ("loth,  $i..^o;  hy  mail,  $1.63. 
FUNK  &  VV.\(;\.\LI,S  COMPANY    -    -    -    -    New  York 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

by  Jules  Payot,  Rector  of  the  .Academy  of  -Aix,  France.  Au- 
thorized translation.  Thirty  editions  in  fifteen  voais.  t^hows 
the  way  to  success  and  happiness  by  proju'r  traiuiUK  of  the 
will.  Will  make  life  over  for  you.  i .:tno.  cloth.  J/.  >«.  fey  mail, 
$1.62.    Funki  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


•i^;; 


Make  f he  Great'|0)Sf3^jorj^^ 
\bur  Vacatrbn  Hbme' 

Keep  Fit,  Happy 

and  Healthy- 
Heed  the  call  of  the  opeii.    Live 

outdoors  and  rcRain  encrtfy  and  vim  so 
necessary  in  these  strenuous  times.  Go 
when  and  where  you  hke.  Stay  as  long 
OS  you  please.  E^njoy  home-coolcea 
meals  and  rlran.  coiiilorlnhir  beds — at 

nn  expense  so  nliKhl  that  a  family  of  four  can  take  a  vaca- 
tion or  tour  almost  as  economically  as  they  can  stay  at 
home.  For  a  tlay's  oulintJ  or  a  lonK  lour  of  weeks  you  ran 
enjoy  perfect  freedom,  independent  of  anyone  or  anything. 


S.^'^^  -. 

'■'"'M 


.777c' 


^utO'KampTrailer 


A  complete  h(im<-  oti  wheels.      /\ttachr»  to  your  nioluror  and  trnvrls  along  smoothly  and  without  ' 
the  slightest  strain  on  the  car.     Mel  up  in  3  to  7  minutes.      Provides  lully-eijuipoed  sleeping  lent 
i*-.        .  with  two  wide  beils  plenty  hig  enough  for  four.    Complete  kitchen.  Ice  Box  and  Food 

^-     -V'^;'.   ,'.       Compartment.      Kvetylhing  you  need  for  perfect  comfort  on  the  road  is  included. 

_^      Send  today  for  the  "Auto-Kamp"  catalog  giving  (  omplete  dcscrin- 

^  f~^  *^r»  ll       '"•"•    prices,    etc.      Don  t  plan  your  vacation    until    you    get   this   book. 

HUNTIN^C        '  Write  us  at  once 


FISlv 


^ 


Auto-Kamp  Equipment  Co. 

2100  Sheridan    Avenue 

Saginaw,  Michigan 


Dtalart:    Write  for 
a/}enc.»   proposition 


On'the  Road 


His  estiiiiat€'S  of  events  have  therefore  aa 
unusual  importance. 

Like  him,  II.  Pern.-  Robinson  is  an  En- 
glishman, but  his  long  years  of  residentt^ 
in  the  United  States  perhaps  should  make 
him  count  almost  as  a  fourth  Americau 
in  the  group;  for  he  was  for  j  ears  editor  of 
The  Roilway  Age,  was  an  acquaintance  of 
Grant  and  McKinley,  and  took  an  activt- 
part  in  organizing  the  railway  men  in  tin. 
United  States  for  the  Republican  part\ 
in  its  ".sound-money"  campaign  in  18%. 
And,  like  Thomas,  also,  Robinson  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Xorthcliflfe  press,  for  he  is 
correspondent  of  "The  Thunderer,"  the 
London  Times. 

The  seven  correspondents  axe  atta<'he<l 
to  the  British  Army,  wt-ar  the  uniform  of 
British  officers,  and  have  an  indefinit«- 
rank.  Thoy  have  as  free  a  hand  in  go- 
ing about  as  anj-  staff-officer.  They  r»*- 
port  to  the  "C.  O."  in  any  sector  to  whiih 
their  work  calls  them,  and  secure  per- 
mission, which  is  always  given,  to  gn 
where  thej'  want  to.. with  only  such  limi- 
tations as  that  they  shall  not  imped.- 
militarj-  operations  or  draw  gun-fire.  The 
work  falls  under  the  Intelligence  Dt^ 
partment  of  the  British  Army  at  tht- 
front,  which  is  in  command  of  a  brieii- 
dier-general,  and  is  charged  not  only  with 
responsibility  for  censorship,  but  with  all 
the  ramifications  of  securing  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  movements  of  th( 
enemy.  They  tra^  el  with  British  officers 
attached  to  the  Department,  who  a^t  as 
liaisons.  These  are  five  in  numl>er,  men 
of  training  and  journalistic  perception- 
one  of  them,  indeed,  a  white-haired  Kn- 
glish  novelist  of  distinction,  of  whom  the 
storj-  is  told  that  at  the  outset  of  the 
war  he  dyed  his  hair  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting into  active  service. 

The  work  of  the  headquarters  men  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  old-time 
war-corresj)ondent,  and  has  little  of  the 
glamour  which  went  with  it.  Russell. 
Thomas,  and  Robinson  are  veterans  in 
years  as  well  as  ser\  ice.  but  among  Amer- 
icans JVIajor  Palmer  is  in  a  sense  tht< 
last  of  the  Old  Guard,  whose  memory 
carries  him  back  to  the  Cuban  war-days, 
when  a  man  could  get  on  a  hill  and  ac- 
tually look  down  on  two  armies  thrustinjr 
at  each  other  across  a  plain.  Here  on 
the  Western  front  are  long  stretches  of 
territory  where  an  observer  may  stan<i 
and  look  for  miles  without  seeing  a  human 
being  along  the  front  lines.  All  an-  <>u' 
of  sight.  A  great  battle  is  not  made  up  of 
men  charging  over  the  open  with  banners 
flying;  it  is  fighting  from  shell-hole  tf> 
slaell-hole. 

The  natural  instinct  of  the  rei)ort4'r  to 
obtain  exclusive  news  for  his  newspaper 
was  soon  smothered  V)y  the  immensity  of 
this  war,  and  Kellogg  writes: 

With  offtMisives  ranging  frtiiu  ten  to 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  embracing  hun- 
dreds of  thou.saiuls  of  men,  the  ct)rresp<>n- 
(h>nts  early  came  to  the  conclusion  thai 
this  was  no  time  for  petty  comiK>titiop 
Theirs  was  too  big  an  assignment  for  one 
man  to  cover  single-hamled.  No  ont 
could  work  it  up  alone.  Therefore,  an 
agreement  was  reached  to  divide  up  the 
routine,  each  of  the  seven  to  take  over  a 
shai:e  of  the  territory  to  be  covered  each 
day,  and  at  common  conferences  exchange 
the  tidings  wliich  would  help  give  them  .ill 
a  picture  of  the  whoh>. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  write  the 
same  story.  Incidents  and  special  fea- 
tures which  a  man  picks  up  belong  to 
liim.      But    if.    for   example,    he   learns   of 
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"Didn't  sleep  well  last  night?      Tossed  about  from 

one  side  of   the    bed   to   the   other,  and   heard  the 

clock  strike  every  hour,  eh  ? 

"And    you    say   that    you  ate    a  very  heavy  meal 

before  you  went  to  bed. 

"I    have   found    that   my  patients    suffering    from 

Insomnia  respond  quickly  if,  during  the  night  or  just 

before  retiring,  they  will  chew  a  stick  of  my  Original 

Pepsin  Chewing  Gum. 

"I  was  the  first  to  introduce  pepsin  into  pure  chicle 

chewing  gum,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know 

that  this  combination  of  a  simple  remedy  and  pure 

chicle  chewing  gum  has  been  a  source  of  relief  to 

thousands  of  people  who  suffer  from  mild  forms  of 

nervousness  and  indigestion." 


A 

CHICLC 

V 


AMERICAN   CHICLE   COMPANY 


Doctor  E.  E.   Beeman 


Made   in   Canada,   by   the   Canadian   Chewing   Gum    Company,    Limited 
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Extra 
Tested 


EVERY  Master  Calorite  Spark 
Plug  is  not  only  tested  for 
strength  of  materials  but — 
must  pass  with  a  perfect  score  in  our 
factory,  tests  duplicating  the  strains 
it  must  resist  in  actual  service  in  the 
engine  of  your  car. 

Our  guarantee  therefore  is  a  genuine 
assurance  that  every  plug  leaving  our 
factory  is  correct  and  sure  to  give  long 
service  and  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

Discriminating  motorists  appreciate 
these  plugs — 


ASTER 


BUILT  UP  TO  A  STANDARD 

—NOT  DOWN  TO  A  PRICE 

If   your    dealer    does    not    have    them  send 

us   his    name    with    your    order    for    a  trial 

set — we'll    send    exactly    the    type    of  plug 
for  your  engine. 

Six  Styles — A  Plug  for  every  engine. 

$1.00  &  $1.25  Each 

Depending     upon     the     type 

Made  iiud  Ctiaranleed  by 

Hartford  Machine  Screw  Company 

Dept.   546,   Hartford,  Connecticut 


TYPES  FROM  CITYSTREET5 

i  A  r.,ll,Mli.,ri  of  l.rillji.1,1  ,-l,iin..l.i  ^  IW 

■  tilillpH  c.r  mnn  nnil  wom.n  lo  h<-  m.'l  willi  in  llx-  llolM'tniiiii  lit.  or  N.w 
York,  by  HrTcillNH  Haim;.mh.  A  voliini.- park.-.)  will,  hiiiiiiin  int.-r.sl. 
tauKhlrrnn.l  luitlioH.     I.mu.  Clolh.   lllu^lrnt-il .  SI  ..',11:  hu  mail,  1 1  .it. 

Funk  &  WaKDkll*  Company,  3S4  Foartb  Avenue,  Mew  York 

IfflP 

Thdt  Leak 


on  the 
Spot  with 
Genuine 

RADIATOR  NEVERLEAK 

Look  for  Ibc  Sunburtl  on  tb*  Can" 

A  liqiiirl  lomiMiiiiiil.  MixfHwitli  wiiicr  in  ra- 
elialor.  CTAKAN  1  I'.ICI)  to  Ht<)|>  iill  Irak"  in  s 
to  lo  niiniitc'H.  Will  not  clog  luuliiiji  nyiitrni. 
Snvr^  Sio  to  t^s  rrpiilr  lilllii.  Doeii  tlir  unrk 
or  nionry  linck.  50*.  uiul  7Sc  a  can  nt  iU-iilrr« 
or  u  lit  ilirr.  t. 

Ilnfraln  ><|..-rlall<   <n..    Ills    HMr..l|S|..     |l„((,|„.  >     \ 

•■'•  mm  \m.v^  ■•-■.... 


the  capture  of  a  fortified  farm  at  some 
stratcjjric  point,  it  is  not  his  "scoop,"  he 
turns  it  into  the  common  pool. 

Before  a  battle  l)egins  the  correspon- 
dents are  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
Army.  They  are  called  into  conference 
with  high  officers,  who  tell  them  exactly 
what  is  going  to  be  attempted,  what  troops 
will  be  engaged,  and  what  objectives  will 
be  sought.  It  is  probable  that  on  the 
night  before  a  big  offensive  the  seven 
correspondents  know  more  about  the 
operation  planned,  as  a  whole,  than  do 
many  of  the  brigade  commanders. 

Just  how  the  news  of  the  great  battle  is 
gathered  was  interestingly  described  to  Mr. 
Kellogg  by  one  of  "the  seven,"  who  said: 

"Perhaps  you  see  troops  swarming  up 
a  slope  toward  a  town  or  going  into  a 
wood.  You  can  not  pin  it  down  any 
closer  than  that.  You  may  see  men 
struggling  over  positions  and  might  watch 
from  your  post  for  hours  before  you  would 
know  whether  the  British  or  the  Boches 
had  the  upper  hand.  Once  you  have  seen 
your  men  go  over,  you  start  on  jour 
rounds  of  the  divisional^  headquarters  as- 
signed to  you.  They  are  the  key-points 
of  information,  for  they  are  constantly 
getting  reports  from  advances  and  know 
the  weight  to  attach  to  them.  They  know 
the  news  of  their  own  particidar  opera- 
tions and  they  know  what  the  people  to 
the  right  and  left  of  them  are  doing. 

"These  headquarters  covered,  you  go 
back  to  the  nearest  casualty  clearing- 
station,  where  the  Avounded  men  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  arrive  from  the  front. 
You  interview  some  of  the  walking  ca.ses 
and  get  their  stories.  From  here  you 
go  on  to  corps  headquarters  and  pos- 
sibly army  headquarters,  according  to 
how  the  assignments  for  that  morning 
have  been  split  up.  It  is  at  these  points 
that  you  gather  up  strands  from  the  dif- 
ferent divisions.  For  the  real  news  of 
the  drive  is  coming  back  from  company 
commauders  to  battalion  headquarters 
and  from  battalion  headquarters  to  di- 
visional headquarters.  From  divisional 
headquarters  it  goes  to  corps  headquar- 
ters, and  thence  to  army  headquarters, 
which  gets  the  big  outlines  through  its 
various  methods  of  transmission. 

"Then  you  are  ready  for  the  final 
roimd-up  at  correspondents'  headquar- 
ters at  one  o'clock,  and  are  roundly 
abused  if  you  are  late  in  sitting  in.  As 
soon  as  everybody  around  the  circle  has 
chijjped  in  his  budget  of  information,  you 
'barge  off' — that  is  a  piece' of  Thames 
Ki\<'r  slang  which  is  current  here — you 
'barge  off'  and  begin  to  hammer  your 
ty])ewritor." 

Of  the  routine  Avork  of  i)reparing  the 
"copy"  and  getting  it  on  the  wire  and  on 
Iho  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
Kellogg  writes: 

The  "copy"  goes  out  in  batches  to  the 
wire.  A  good  many  of  the  corrtvspon- 
deiits,  whil«»  an  offensive  is  on,  must  pr»^ 
pare  daily  what  will  fill  two  ntnvspaper 
cohimns.  Th(>y  are  limittnl  to  "2. (KK)  words 
each,  for  the  wires  are  crowded  at  i)est, 
and  the  copy  must  be  tak»>n  from  head- 
(piart(>rs  by  motor-cyclists  to  tlt(>  mili- 
tary telegraph-otVice,  which  guaranto(>s 
to  deliver  it  in  London  at  an  hour  which 
will  .serve  the  Knglish  and  .\m»>rican  pnptTs. 

Throughout  tlu»  fall  and  winter  the 
corrt'spondents  were  put  to  it  by  the  fact 
that  the  clocks  of  wt>stern  Europ(>  were 
set  forward  an  hour  at  the  l)eginning  of 
tile  shorter  davs. 


They  begin  writing  at  2  p.m.,  and  must 
have  their  first  "takes"  in  the  hands  of  the 
censor  at  .3:30.  This  means  they  nuist 
turn  out  fully  half  the  day's  story  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  either  by  beginning  at  the 
beginning  or  beginning  in  the  middle  and 
keei)ing  their  lead  in  mind,  and  perhaps 
WTiting  that  last — whicheAer  way  will  l)est 
serve  the  exigencies  of  their  news  sen  icwj. 

The  second  and  final  "takes"  go  to  the 
censors  at  five  o'clock,  and  at  o:.30  the 
dispatch-rider  is  off  with  them.  Thw 
copy  is  handled  by  two  wnsors  who  havn 
been  in  the  game  a  long  time.  They  do 
the  actual  blue-penciling,  but  are  in 
touch  with  the  commandant's  office  ;i 
the  way  in  case  of  any  knotty  proli 
Such  questions  as  the  mention  of  spfciti<- 
troops  engaged  are  usually  covered  in  ad- 
vance. The  correspondents  are  told  whMi 
they  can  touch  on  a  subject  which  ordi- 
narily would  be  classed  as  a  matter  of 
military  importance  to  the  enemy.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  modify  their  copy 
once  it  has  left  their  hands.  Aftennard, 
when  the  day's  work  is  done,  they  ha\t> 
access  to  the  duplicate  file,  which  shows 
just  what  has  been  cut  out. 

Thej'  get  through  writing  about  five 
o'clock,  and  may  get  into  their  motora 
and  start  out  again  to  interview  more 
wounded,  to  talk  with  prisoners  who 
have  gone  through  the  hands  of  int^-lli- 
gence  officers,  and  perhaps  to  go  back  to 
the  battle-field. 

The  press-agency  men  who  are  on  after- 
noon service — there  are  three  of  theni-- 
have  a  more  difficult  schedule  during  an 
offensive  than  the  one  outlined.  Thf.\ 
must  get  back  to  headquarters  at  eleven 
in  the  morning  to  file  their  stories  for 
the  afternoon  paj)ers.  They  are  Urait»'«i 
to  2,000  words — an  allotment  which  thtv 
must  divide  up  among  themselves.  Thiii 
thej'  are  back  in  their  cars  for  auothir 
visit  to  the  front  before  the  confen'no 
at  one  o'clock.  As  the  Associated  Pri>;!s 
receives  Renter  service  in  addition  t«. 
copy  from  its  own  correspondents,  thi 
Associated  Press  man  does  not,  when  ;i 
big  engagement  is  on,  invariably  leave  th' 
field  for  this  eleven  o'clock  filing;  but  tin 
United  Press  service  is  primarily  that  of  ih< 
afternoon  i)apers,  and  this  is  the  heaA-j'  end 
of  the  day  for  its  representatist'. 

There  is  little  of  ht>roics  in  the  quick 
afternoon  copy,  yet  its  writtTs  are  "cKist- 
up."  Not  only  in  covering  an  earl> 
morning  offensive,  but  in  their  day-to-da.\ 
explorations  of  the  war-zone,  they  ar> 
repeatedly  untler  shell-lire.  Oft<>n  this  i.-> 
heavy,  and  the  armies  are  now  usinir 
gas-shells.  Two  correspondent-s  had  Ihch 
slightly  gassed  prior  to  my  visit.  Not 
infrequently  tht>y  are  under  maehim'-guu 
fire.  In  one  instance,  one  of  them  was 
machine-gunned  from  an  aeroplane  cir- 
cling overht>ad  whilt>  he  lay  in  a  shell- 
hole.  Yt>t  no  nuMuber  of  the  headqmit 
ters  group  has  b(>en  killed  since  tiie  war 
began  and  non«>  has  been  hurt.  One  or 
two  of  their  motor-drivt>rs  have  Nh-ii 
wounded,  when  tht>ir  army  cars  worK 
shelled  and  blown  up  while  stalled  >'" 
some  exposed  road.  Not  infrequently 
during  the  fall  offensivt>s  a  com>8pondciit 
would  l(>a\'e  his  car  to  go  t^)  some  ltx>i'- 
out,  and  wht>n  he  came  back  would  lind 
the  driver  on  his  stonuich  in  a  ditch,  with 
shells  snuishing  all  around. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  stH>  that  the  war-^-or- 
respondent  of  to-day  is  under  a  big  physi- 
cal as  well  as  mental  strain  winch  one  of 
"the  seven"  thus  d.>scril>ed  to  Mr.  Kellogg; 

"Xo  iiialter  who  the  man  is,  he  is'under 
nerve  strain,   and   it    tells.      You  get  \i>^'» 
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Jordan  Bodies  Are  All  Aluminum 


Rumbles,  ripples  and  rust  are  the 
bane  of  the  sheet  metal  body. 

That  is  why  the  finest  custom 
made  bodies  in  the  world  are 
fashioned  from  aluminum. 

All  the  new  Jordan  bodies  are 
made  from  aluminum.  It  takes 
that  smooth,  velvety  finish— it  will 
not  ripple  nor  rust— and  the  rumble 
of  the  sheet  metal  is  gone. 

The  Jordan  Suburban  Seven  is 
one  huTidred  pounds  lighter. 

It  is  the  first  car  of  its  type  with- 
out  the   unsightly  body   bulge. 


The  sides  run  straight  fore  and 
aft.  The  edges  are  beveled  sharply. 
The  doors  are  wide  and  square. 

The  car  is  three  inches  lower, 
beautifully  upholstered,  equipped 
with  Marshall  cushion  springs  and 
a  new  type  of  cushion  to  conform 
to  the  natural  position  of  the  body. 

The  equipment  includes  curtains 
that  open  with  the  doors;  beveled 
edge  plate  glass  in  rear  panel ; 
smaller  wheels  and  tires;  rim  wind 
sport  clock;  tonneau  light;  Macbeth 
lenses;  motometer — and  a  real 
tailored  top. 


Suburban  Seven 
JORDAN    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,    CLEVELAXD,    OHIO 
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%Ittst  suppose 
myplu^s 

{        had 
I  fouled!' 


"They    couldn't! 
using  the 


was 


HERZ 


PLUG 


For  24  years  the  Herz  Plugs  have  always  lived  up 
to  this  reputation  of  being  the  Best  Plug  made. 

At  $1.50  each  it  is  the  Beat  Invest- 
ment a  Motorist  could  make 

The  shooting  flame  emanating  from  the 
explosion  chamber  ignites  the  leanest  mix- 
ture and  burnt  away  the  soot  from  tfie 
valves.    There's  no  valve  grinding. 

The  new  oilproof  mica  -  core  cannot 
possibly  foul.  They're  guaranteed  for  a 
year.     They  last  as  long  as  the  motor. 

'Nuff  said  1  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to 

HERZ  *&  COMPANY 

t;.it.  1894 

245  West  S5th  St.,    New  York 


Women'i 

Bunion 

Model 


This  shoe  of  ours  makes  fair  al- 
lowance for  the  troublesome  joint. 

It  is  so  shaped  that  the  enlarge- 
ment, when  of  moderate  size,  is  in- 
conspicuous. The  Coward  Bunion 
Shoe  has  a  pocket  molded  —  not 
stretched  —  in  the  leather  into 
which  the  bunion  fits  comfortably. 
The  joint  is  free  from  pressure. 

The  softest,  seasoned  leather  is 
used  in  this  model.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  make  it  more  com- 
fortable. People  are  fitted  by  mail 
here  every  da  v. 

^   r 


JAMES  S.  COWARD 

1(t2-1Tt  Ororawleh  8t.  'n«»r  WkFron  Ht).  Nrw  York 
.         ifkll  OrAPTt  rillxl  Sold  Nowh^TO  EIm 


to  it;  you  do  not  mind  it  wliilo  you  are  in 
it;  you  are  up  at  the  front  for  a  .spefific 
l)urpost'  and  fro  ahead;  hut  the  nerve  ten- 
sion is  there  all  the  time,  and  it  wears  on 
you  even  more  than  the  sights  of  the  batth- 
fiehl.  Your  senses  become  more  or  less 
aeeustomed  to  those.  Your  -work  may 
call  you  along  a  stretch  where  the  shell- 
holes  are  choked  with  dead,  with  men 
with  legs  l)lo\\n  off,  heads  l)lown  off. 
Such  things  do  not  impress  you  the  same 
way  after  a  time." 


HOW  CASUALTY  LISTS  BREAK  DOWN 
CLASS  BARS 


THE  nerve  specialist  is  out  of  a  job  in 
England.  Work  has  cured  all  luxuri- 
ous ailments  common  to  women  in  the 
piping  times  of  peace.  And  the  l)ars  of 
class-distinction  have  been  let  down  and 
lie  unheeded  in  the  field  of  wa^-endea^■o^. 
So  Lady  Reading,  the  wift;  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Knglaud,  now  the  Briti.sh 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  a.ssures 
Americans.  In  an  interview  with  the 
representative  of  the  New  York  Suti, 
she  says: 

"The  casualty  list  is  the  factor  that  has 
leveled  all  class  distinctions  in  England. 
It  has  re\olutionized  us  all.  Women  who 
have  been  selfish  and  idle  all  their  lives 
have  no  thought  for  themselves  these  dajs. 
There  are  no  nerve  si)ecialists  in  England 
any  more,  for  the  English  women  are  far 
too  busj-  to  think  about  their  nerves.  They 
must  work — work  as  they  never  dreamed 
they  could. 

"Women  are  doing  everything  but  fight 
at  the  front,  and  they  are  i)retty  elo.se 
behind  it  in  acti\e  ser\  ice.  Ladies  work 
side  b\'  side  with  scrub-women  as  their 
sons  fight  side  by  side  with  laborers  in  th(> 
trenches.  There  is  a  wonderful  s])irit  of 
comradeship  among  women  whose  common 
I)re()('cupati()n  is  the  daily  list — 'killed, 
wounded,  prisoners,  missing.'" 

Lady  Reading's  eyes  \inconsciously 
turned  to  a  table  near  by,  where  there 
stood  a  framed  photograph  of  a  handsome 
man  in  uniform. 

"He  is  my  son.  Viscount  Erleigh," 
she  said  simply.  "He  has  been  in  France 
for  two  years  as  a  captain  in  the  Royal 
Fusileers." 

Lady  Reading,  as  she  sat  on  a  couch  by 
the  fire  holding  out  one  long,  delicate 
hand  to  th'»  bla/.e  as  she  talked,  looked 
more  like  a  French  nuirquise  of  the  old 
regime  than  an  Knglishwomau. 

She  is  tall  and  \t'ry  sh'iider,  with  lovely, 
wavy  gray  hair  arranged  in  a  i)omi)adour. 
Her  comph'xion  is  delicate  and  shell-like, 
and  she  has  soft,  gray  eyes  in  which  lurk 
just  a  suspicion  of  anxiety  and  brave  en- 
durantH".  She  was  extiuisitely  gowned  in 
black  velvet  draped  in  flowing  lines  and 
girdletl  with  a  sasii  of  green  and  gold  l>ro- 
cade.  'I'he  saim  note  was  re|)eated  in  an  old 
brooch  of  ctu'iously  wrought  golil  .set  with 
emeralds  which  iield  her  corsage.  Around 
her  slender  neck  was  a  string  of  pearls. 

Turning  from  the  j)ortrait  of  her  .son, 
].>ady  Ueading  hastentnl  to  correct  an  im- 
pression that  i>re\ails  that  Lord  Reading 
married  an  .\mericjin  girl.  She  said  she 
would  be  ver\  proud  if  she  were  an  .Vmer- 
iiait.  for  site  |(i\es  America,  but  the  fact 
reiiuiins  that  she  is  a  g*K>d  Londoner  and 
was  born  a  cockney.  Tho.se  wlu)  rt>call 
tli.it     Lord    Hejtiiiug    was    onee    just    i)l.iiii 


Rufus  Isaacs,  a  Loudon  barrister,  will  not 
be  surprized  to  learn  that  his  wife  was  once 
just  plain — the  abo^e  description  will 
refute  any  unfiattering  significance  in  the 
adjective — Alice  Cohen.  Of  women's  work 
in  England  Lady  Reading  says: 

"It  is  far  too  soon  for  me  to  jud^  of 
what  you  are  doing  in  America,  but  I 
have  seen  what  American  women  ar* 
doing  in  England,  and  it  is  jK-rfer-tly 
si)lendid.  Just  In-fore  leaving  London  1 
went  to  the  American  Officers'  Club,  th.- 
hotel  for  American  nurses,  and  your  Ix»n- 
don  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

"At  the  club  i)rominent  women  Uving 
in  London  do  i)ractically  all  the  work. 
They  come  early  in  the  morning,  don  their 
uniforms  and  big  chintz  aprons,  and  ww-k 
all  day  like  Trojans.  Each  particular 
squad  of  ^y)rkers  has  its  own  particular 
head-dress — that  of  the  waitres.s  Ix-iug 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  chaml»er- 
maid,  the  pantry  assistant,  or  the  ofBc© 
worker.  The  hotel  for  nurses  is  run  on 
much  the  same  i)lan. 

"As  to  the  work  to  be  done  here,  I 
think  that  it  will  develoj)  as  your  needa 
increase,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  foresee  the 
exact  nature  of  those  needs.  In  England 
the  hos{)ital  work  grew  as  the  wounded 
l)egan  to  pour  in  at  our  doors.  That  need 
30U  ha^e  seen  and  i)rovided  for. 

"Industrial  work  for  women  began 
W'hen  we  had  to  carry  on  and  till  in  the 
gaps  left  by  the  men;  work  for  the  children 
began  when  we  realized  that  the  hope  of 
the  future  lay  in  them. 

"Now  I  must  talk  of  my  own  pet  charity, 
for  I  belie\  e  you  have  nothing  of  the  kind  j 
here.  It  began  as  a  very  simple  thing, 
and  it  has  developed  into  such  a  wonder- 
ful work.  It  is  the  Gift  Hou.se  for  lYi.son- 
ers  of  War. 

"Soon  after  the  first  prisoners  were 
taken  by  the  Ciermans  h-tters  began  to 
pour  in  from  the  men.  They  needed  every- 
thing, for  the  food  and  clothing  they 
recei\("d  from  the  Huns  were  insiiflicient 
to  keep  them  alive.  Many  of  them  could 
be  cared  for  by  their  families;  others  wen 
absolutely  destitutt\ 

"Money  was  needed  for  so  many  thing< 
that  it  didn't  se«>m  i)Ossible  to  ask  for  inonv 
A  few  of  us  nuide  an  api)eal  in  the  news- 
l)apers  for  salable  articles,  no  matter 
what.  We  were  swamped  with  donations 
and  soon  had  enough  articles  to  oix-n  a 
little  gift  shoji  where  they  were  sold.  The 
work  has  grown  until  now  we  have  a  uiig»' 
shop  as  large  as  one  of  your  department 
stort>s  in  King  Stivet,  St.  .fames's,  when» 
we  sell  everything  imaginable.  People 
bring  us  wonderful  old  prints  and  paint- 
ings, silver,  and  glass,  laces,  furs,  jewelry, 
books,  fans,  objeis  d'ort^uml  furniture. 

"One  woman  sent  us  furniture  worth 
£5,000.  A  nuiu  came  in  one  day  and  look 
off  his  watch-chain.  I  tion't  ne^-d  it," 
he  said." 

Lady  Reading  is  enthusiastic  over  the 
success  of  this  novel  charity.  With  lli«' 
mtmey  which  is  recei\  »'d  from  the  sale  of  ill" 
artich's  contril)Uted  parcels  of  ftxxi  ai^- 
.sent  to  the  prisoners  in  German  camp> 
Each  man  gets  three  i>arcels  a  month,  ami  , 
tht)se  who  are  in  charge  of  the  imiject  know  | 
that  the  parcels  reach  their  destination, 
for  p»>st-cards,  signed  by  the  men.  ar>' 
ngularly  received  in  acknowledgment. 
Lady  Reading  says: 

"The  Germans  are  only  too  gla<l  !■> 
have    us    l>ear    the    exi)eiise    of   caring   f"r 
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Akron  to  Boston  Transports  shod  luith  Goodyear  i.or.i 
Tires,  being  loaded  at  the  Goodyear  plant  in  Akron 


Cop>Ti«iic  i.ni,  Dy  Itie  Goodyear  Tire  «&  Rubber  Co, 
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"One   reason   for 

Vesuvius   superiority 

is  the  care  in  assembling. 

and  ailjustment,  which  is  of 

vital  importance. "  —A.  R.  MOSLER 

Not  only  are  the  finest  materials 
that  money  t-an  buy  selected  for  the 
Vesuvius  —  but  all  the  parts  are  put 
together  by  hand. 

This  means  that  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the  operator  detect  the 
least  variation  from  perfect  adjustment  —  something  a  machine 
cannot  do. 

Hand  assembling  and  electrical  testing,  which  reveals  the  minutest 
defect,  insures  that  each  Vesuvius  is  leak-proof! 

Quality  makes  it 

"The  Indestructible  Plug'' 

Guaranteed  to  outlast  the  Motor. 

Mechanically  perfect,  sturdy,  powerful,  increases  power,  de« 

creases  fuel  expense.    Buy  them  anywhere  at  the  standard 

price  $1.00.    (Vesuvius  Mica  Tractor  Plug,  $2.00.) 

Write   for  book  by  A.  R.  MOSLER— the  ignition 

authority  —  which    tells    the    right    plug    for 

your  motor.     Sent  free. 

A.  R.  MOSLER  &  CO..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Also  nianiifactiirrrn  of  the  idtnoiis  Spit  Fire 

(plutiuuiu  poiini  Plug»$1.2.'),  aud  Superior 

^FordJ  Plugs  75  cts. 


HOW  TO  BUILD 

A    BUSINESS 


e  Rules  That  Make  Men    Rich 


The  principles  of  successful 
business  conduct      the 
'  Hows,"  '•  Whys."  "WhaU" 
that  every  man  who  buys  or 
■ells  anything  MUST  KNOW  TO 
SUCCEED   are    clearly    ex- 
plained in  this  ne«r  book 


How  to  Deal  With  Human 
Nature  in  Business 

By  SHERWIN   CODY 

It  Isyi  bare  lh«  big  broad  principle!  o(  butineu  con- 
duct, not  overlooking  (he  hundrrdi  of  litllr  practical  twiib 
and  knaclct  neceuary  to  every  lucceuful  busineu. 

It  tells  how,  why,  where  and  when  to  buy  and  lell  things 

—  why  one  man  will  tuccred  where  another  laiU  —  how 
men's  mindi  work  -  practical  prinriplei  of  appeal — how 
to  write  advrrtitemenU,  Icttcri,  rirculari.  that  prixluce  profiti 

—  what  to  lay  to  inquirrit  new  patroni —  old  palioni  — 
how  to  tyttematiie  the  handling  of  large  correipondence  — 
how  to  collect  your  billi  by  mail  what  contlilutet  good 
taletmanthip  in  a  person  -  in  a  letter  -  in  an  ad  —  how  to 
follow-up  a  lead  what  can  and  what  can  not  be  done  in 
merchandising  —  the  what,  when,  why  and  where  of  per- 
sonal salesmanship  -managmg  salesmen-  retail  seUmg,  etc., 
etc.  It  is  chock-full  of  thousanfis  of  helps,  hints,  and  plans 
for  doing  a  bigger  and  a  better  bii^ineu.  In  your  home,  office, 
or  store.  It  IS  a  con.^Anl  im[>r(u»  lownrd  business  growth. 


Bristling  With  HInf  That  Mmlp 
You  In  Doing  Buolnoam  — 


Br   Latter  and   Circular  Over  the  Counter      ~ 

At  the  Canf*rrnce   Table  In  Executive  Positions  — 

Oo  the   Road     -  lo  Advertisinf  - 

Id  tb«   Store,  the  Office,   the   Factory        In  All  Phases 

of    Business 

Lnrgr  Itmn,  Cloth,  Jlliistnilrd.     I'rice  $:.UOnet; 

bvmnil.ii.ll.    Moiifv  I'nck  if  not  gatinfled. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

Pnbliihert,  354-360  Foarth  Avenue,  New  York 


THF  F9SFIMTIAI  ^  a  splendidUttle  book 
1  llllj  i:<>Jt:7I-il^  1  IJ^L,0  of  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  .^yres  on  tfic  practical  problems  of  effeciive  public^ 
speaking  and- reading.  12ino,  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontis- 
piece.    75  cents  ;  bv  mail,  83  cents. 

lir^lol:A^:TV.  OF  ELOCUTION 


DONT  BE  ASHAMED 

I  of  your  garbage  can 

Your  garbage  can  should  be  just 
as  unnoticed  and  just  as  sanitary 
as  the  rain  spouts  on  >our  house. 
Witt's  meets  tlicsc  requirements. 
It  won't  rust  and  won't  dent.  Made 
of  heavy  gaUanizcd,  corrugated 
steel — 29  times  stronger  than  plain 
steel.  It  outlasts  two  ordinary  cans. 
Witt's  lid  fits  air-tight.  Keeps  odors 
in;  keeps  dogs,  rats,  tlics  out.  Buy 
Witt's  for  your  home.  It  saves 
you  money.  Write  for  booklet  ;md 
name  of  nearest  Witt 
dealer. 


thcin.  Each  parcel  contains  malted  milk 
chooolate,  and  other  nourishing  eonwii- 
tratod  food,  as  well  as  tea  and  other 
lii.xiiries.  There  used  to  be  sugar,  too; 
but  now  it  isn't  always  included,  as  it  i.s 
very  hard  to  get.  Then  we  send  the  men 
warm  clothing  and'  underwear  and  anv 
little  comforts  that  will  make  their  in- 
determinate sentence  more  endurable. 

"pur  shop  is  patronized  by  evenbodv. 
Just  before  a  fa^shionable  wedding  we  ar»' 
deluged  with  orders.  It  seems  to  me  thai 
it  could  very  easily  be  done  here,  and  that 
you  will  need  something  of  the  kind  ver\ 
soon. 

"Pri.soners  are  taken  almost  daily,  and 
in  German  prisons  the  parcels  from"  hom»' 
often  spell  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.  There  are  many  women  who 
can  not  afford  to  give  money,  but  who 
could  spare  some  of  their  treasiuws  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  are  doing  so  much 
for  us  all. 

"I  have  noticed  a  tremendous  ohangf 
since  I  was  here  last  September.  You 
are  waking  up,  but  you  \\-ill  better  h«-d 
the  call  for  complete,  entire  service  if  tke 
casualty  list  begins  to  grow  larger;  one 
doesn't  really  know  what  foods  can  \h- 
dispensed  with  until  one  hasn't  food  to 
use.  W"c  didn't  in  England.  I  have 
observed,  however,  that  dinners  are  verj- 
much  curtailed,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it. 
In  England  there  are  practically  no 
dinners  given  any  more. 

"In  the  first  place,  we  are  all  rationed. 
Any  one  who  goes  out  to  dinner  has  u> 
take  sxigar  and  a  meat  and  bread  card 
which  is  punched  by  the  hostess.  No  buttt  r 
is  to  be  had  and  the  allowance  of  meat 
and  bread  is  strictly  limited. 

"Then  transit  is  difficult.  There  are 
almost  no  taxis  and  no  one  has  any  petrol 
except  persons  who  are  using  their  cars 
for  government  work.  The  streets  ar»< 
dark  at  night  on  account  of  air-raids,  which 
prevent  many  people  from  going  out. 

"The  theaters  are  always  full,  for  the 
men  bac^k  from  the  front  enjoy  the  diver- 
sion, and  there  are  plenty  of  dancinj; 
parties  for  th(>  young  people.  You  wouldn't 
believe  how  those  boys,  fresh  from  all  the 
sordid  horrors  of  the  trenches,  love  to 
dance.  It  is  health^'  amusements  hke  this 
that  keep  us  all  sane  and  normal. 

"^lost  people  are  too  tired  at  night  to 
sit  through  diuiM^r-parties,  even  if  it  wen' 
possible  to  give  them.  lYactically  all  the 
women  1  know  work  all  day,  bt>ginning  at 
six  or  seven,  and  the  daylight-saving  p!;in 
means  nothing  to  them.  They  an^  de;;d 
beat  at  fi\'e,  and  ready  for  Wd  after  ;i 
light  sui)per;  and  as  for  the  farmers,  they 
work  almost  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

"The  farmerettes  have  done  wonders. 
The  farm-work  being  done  by  women  i< 
not  only  vital  to  food-production  but  al.-n 
commercially  profitable.  Women  are  em- 
ployed on  farms  by  the  thou.sands. 

Still  anotiier  war-<'harity  ile.>icril)ed  by 
Liidy  Heading  gave  a  hint  of  the  per- 
sonal sacrifices  that  art^  lH>ing  made  daiiv 
l)y  EnglisltwonuMi.  It  is  the  C'hildnii  . 
Jt'wel  Fund,  which  is  headed  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

To  .save  the  English  babies, 
postnatal  and  pn-natal  care, 
and  infant  w(>lfare  centers 
(>stablished  all  over  England 
sale  of  jewels  given  by  the  women  of  En- 
gland. Any  gifts,  from  tiaras  lo  wedding- 
rings,  from  family  plate  to^silver  thimbles. 
are  acceptetl. 

"That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  women 
of  England  are  meeting  tho  pres«>iit 
crisis,"  said  l.iidy  Keading,  "and  thev 
aro  all  the  same." 


to  provide 
maternity 

are  beiiifr 
from    the 
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We  Have  a  Great  Six 

For  $1250  This  Year-Go  See  It 

THIS  is  a  time  for  utility  cars— cars  fit  for  any  service.    It  is  a  time  for 
reliable  cars,  needing  little  attention.    Good   service  men  are  scarce.    It 
is  a  time  for  good   values.    Extravagance   and  waste   are  tabooed    We 
ask  you  to  measure  the  new  Mitchell  Sixes  in  the  light  of  today's  requirements. 


Fewer  Cars,  But  Better 

We  shall,  like  others,  build  fewer  cars 
this  year.  War  demands  require  it.  But 
reduction  in  output  enables  us  to  make  this 
a  record  year  for  improvements. 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have  added 
numerous  specialists  to  the  able  Mitchell 
staff.  Each  is  an  expert  who  has  made  his 
mark  in  some  part  of  car  building.  Together 
they  combine  the  knowledge  gained  in  build- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars. 

These  men  have  fixed  new  standards  on  many 
important  parts.  On  some  the  strength  require- 
ments have  been  even  doubled.  New  steel  alloys, 
new  treatments,  new  designs  have  been  adopted.' 
Every  part  has  been  studied,  to  attain  in  these  new 
cars  the  very  summit  of  sturdy  endurance. 

Our  tests  and  inspections  have  been  doubled. 
Costly  machines  have  been  installed  to  aid  them. 
The  highest-priced  car  is  not  today  more  carefully 
watched  and  adjusted.  A  famous  designer  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  all  our  body  building. 

And  all  these  improvements,  remember,  are  added 
to  a  car  with  a  15-year  fame.  To  a  car  which  has 
won  respect  all  the  world  over.  To  a  car  which  has 
stood  for  superlative  endurance,  for  beauty,  for  com- 
fort, for  economy  and  performance. 


A  Big,  Roomy  Six  at  $1250 

The  Mitchell  D-40— price  $1250  at  factory — is  by 
far  the  greatest  value  in  this  price-class  today. 

The  wheelbase  is  120  inches,  which  means  long, 
low,  impressive  lines,  and  unusual  room.  The 
motor  is  a  40-horsepower  Six — the  final  result  of 
specializing  for  many  years  on  Sixes. 

This  car  embodies  the  new  Mitchell  standards. 
Every  line  and  detail  shows  distinction.  The  rear 
springs  are  shock-absorbing,  so  the  car  is  a  marvel  of 
comfort.  At  $1250  this  new  Mitchell  Six  is  this 
year's  wonder-car. 

Equal  Over-Value  at  $1525 

The'Mitchell  C-42— price  $1525  at  factory— offers 
equal  excess  value.  Both  these  models,  at  their  prices, 
offer  more  than  you'll  expect.  Both  are  built  to  tests 
which  are  far  beyond  what  cars  in  service  meet. 

These  extra  values  are  due  to  scientific  methods,  to 
remarkable  factory  efficiency.  This  model  factory  has 
been  perfectly  adapted  to  produce  the  Six  type  econom- 
ically. These  new  Mitchells,  in  a  hundred  ways,  show 
the  results  of  those  savings.  Write  for  our  new  catalog. 


Mitchell  D-40  ^^'^t    ^^    Touring    Car,    3  -  Passenger 
Roadster,   Touring    Sedan    and    Coupe. 
Touring  Car  price  is  $1250  at  factory. 

Mitchell  C-42  127 -inch  Wheelbase  —  48-Horsepower 
Motor.  Made  in  12  styles  of  body,  in- 
cluding Club  Roadster,  4-Passenger  Surrey,  Touring'Sedan,  Club 
Sedan,  De  Luxe  Sedan,  Coupe,  Cabriolet,  Town  Car,' and  Limou- 
sine.    The  Touring  Car  price  is  $1525  at  factory. 


MITCHELL   MOTORS    COMPANY.    Inc.,    Racine.    Wisconsin 
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Essentially  a  Service  Car 


IT  is  true  that  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  popular- 
ity of  National  motor  cars  is 
clue  to  their  comfort  and 
security. 

It  is  true  also  that  their 
pleasing  design  and  the 
careful  method  of  their 
manufacture  have  played 
a  large  part  in  their  favor. 

But  their  strongest  appeal 
rests  on  a  much  sounder 
liasis — a  basis  of  unques- 
tioned significance  at  this 
time. 

It  rests  on  the  capacity  of 
National  cars  for  compe- 
tent and  sustained  perform- 
ance— for  service  under  all 
conditions  without  failure. 


swift  and  economical 
transportation  has  magni- 
fied the  National's  impor- 
tance in  this  field. 

The  National  is  essentially 
a  car  to  be  used;  built  to 
last  several  seasons  and  to 
serve  without  \\'aste. 

With  either  the  six-cyl- 
inder or  the  twelve-cylin- 
der airplane-tj^pe  motor  it 
is  conspicuously  reliable 
and  efficient. 

Its  smooth  action  and  per- 
fect balance,  its  staunch 
and  enduring  construction, 
make  its  fuel,  tire  and 
maintenance  costs  surpris- 
ingly low. 


New   dependence    on    the     national  motor  car  ^  vkhiclk 

.      ^      ^    ^  r       CORPORATION        -       INniANAPOLIS 

motor    car    as  a   means  ot  /,rw.,;,  &«„m'../ w 


He    believe  that    the   twelve-cylinder    National  will 
outperform  any  genuinely  '  'stock ' '  car  in  the  world 


National  Dealers  Now  Offer  Complile  Range  of  Iknly  Styles  in  IJoth 

Six  amJ  Tioclvc  Cylinder  CModcIs 

Seven- Pass*  iiffcr  Tonrin^  Car.  iM.ur-Passenjirer  Plineton.  Four- 
Tas-senKer  Roadster,  Seveii-rassenRer  Convertible  Sedan 


GERMAN   C.A3IOI  FLAGE  OF  TUE 
WORKERS"   HAPPY  LOT 


SEEBS 


npiIE  German  farmer  and  worker,  so 
■*•  iiuieh  extolled  to  other  nations,  belongs 
in  the  eategory  of  .Ur.v.  Uurri.f — •'there 
ain't  no  sueh  ijerson."  Conditions  on  the 
farms  and  among  the  .skilled  laborers  of 
German  cities  were  even  befon-  the  war 
intolerable  in  the  extreme.  Women  and 
children  worked  like  beasts  of  burden  on 
farms  and  in  cities,  and  the  majority  lived 
in  wretehed  tenements  and  suffered  from 
lack  of  food  and  fuel.  But  the  idea  has 
been  always  imi)rest  on  us  that  the  lot  of 
the  German  of  the  working  class  has  be^-n 
far  superior  to  that  of  his  fellow  in  an\ 
other  country.  This  cruel  and  contempti- 
ble form  of  camouflage  cloaked  the  sinist*^ 
])urposes  of  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment, we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Easley,  organizer  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation.  He  tells  us  further  that  the 
League  for  National  Unitj'  has  imdertaken 
to  assemble  the  facts  of  actual  conditions 
in  German}-,  from  official  German  docu- 
ments and  other  authoritative  sources,  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  in  the  New 
York  Times  he  presents  his  storj',  based 
on  studies  prepared  for  the  League  by 
]Mr.  Gustavus  A.  Myers,  "the  well-known 
research  expert  and  writer."  First  as  to 
housing  conditions  in  Germany,  we  learn 
that— 

The  general  mass  of  workers  in  Ger- 
many, skilled  and  unskilled,  live  in  what 
are  known  as  "barrack  tenements."  Thes*- 
tenements  are  built  in  a  series  of  blocks, 
one  row  behind  the  other,  the  grim  rows 
situated  thirty  to  forty  feet  apart,  anci 
usually  three  to  six  stories  in  height.  The 
gloom,  the  foulness,  the  lack  of  light  and 
air,  the  sordid  barrenness  of  the  dark 
rooms,  the  lack  of  baths  and  heat  wen- 
hidden  by  the  meretricious  o\  erdeeorat ion 
of  the  street  exterior.  American  ^isitors, 
seeking  proof  of  German  suptTiority  over 
the  rest  of  the  world,  described  only  the>«> 
gaudy  exteriors.  They  did  not  tell  that  the 
hall  i)aths  in  the  rear  were  used  by  fnvn 
eight  to  ten  families,  or  that  one-fourth 
of  th(>  families  living  in  these  small  two- 
and  three-room  flats  had  to  take  in  kMlgei-s 
in  ord(>r  to  pay  their  rent. 

The  Berlin  "ct'nsus  of  ItXX)  showed  that 
9G.7  i)er  cent,  of  the  city's  i>opulation 
lived  in  rented  dwellings,  mostly  in  thoe 
sordid  barrack  flats.  Of  412,713  tene- 
nu'nts  in  Berlin,  37,3t>9  were  of  oni-rt>oni. 
17o,U«  of  two  rooms,  143,744  of  thnn^ 
rooms,  and  .Mi,  107  of  four  rooms.  <>f 
r).V).4H)  dwellings,  housing  a  iH)pulation  of 
l.<>«Hl,«n»l  persons  m  1013,  lO.tiOO  consist.Ml 
of  one  room,  lSt»,7.">()  of  two  rooms,  ISO.S."^) 
of  three  rooms,  and  (VJ.twt)  of  four  nx>ni-. 
Of  this  number  34,.")()S  had  no  kitchens.  In 
41.11.")  roomers  were  kept,  and  in  .»S,44M) 
households  transient  niglit-hxigers  wen' 
taken  in.  Such  are  tin-  iiai>|)y  homes  of 
Gernuiu  workers!  Mr.  (Jerard  has  >tate<i 
that  .V>  p«'r  cent,  of  the  families  in  B<'rlui 
live  in  one  room.  The  pn'\ ailing  •dwell- 
ing" for  workers  is  a  two  -  nwim  flat. 
ac«'oninio(lating  a  family  of  four  to  six 
persons,  and  lodgers  besides.  For  thes.' 
"luxurious"  quarters  the  G.-nnan  work- 
ingnuin.  earning  on  an  averagi-  *'--.'••  » 
year,  ha-  had  to  give  up  the  e<piivalent  of 
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,11 1  fifty-six  days'  work  a  year  for  rent, 
•al  taxes  and  state  income  taxes  are  not 
liuicd.  • 

'onditions  similar  to  those  in  Berbn 
st  in  all  the  great  German  cities.  In 
ss<-ldorf,  much  praised  for  its  pictur- 
ii«-  workinemen's  homes,  one-fourth  of 

workers  in  1910  lived  in  one-  and  two- 
in  flats.  It  has  been  said  that  Ger- 
ny  is  without  slums.  What  are  per- 
)s  the  foulest  slums  in  the  world  are 
nd  in  Magdeburg  and  Danzig. 
Against  the  intolerable  housing  condi- 
iis  existing  in  Germany  one  might  pre- 
t    the    reforms    in    housing    introduced 

?]ngland,  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
it<'d  States.  While  much  remains  to  bo 
le  in  improvements  in  this  country,  the 
sses  of  American  workers  enjoy  both 
rk-ing  and  living  conditions  infinitely 
•/•■rior  to  those  of  Germany. 

'omparing  working-hours,  Mr.  Easley 
nts  out  that  the  ten-hour  work-day  was 
iiblished  in  the  United  States  in  1840 
1  the  eight-hour  work-day  received 
ngressional  sanction  in  1869.  In  Ger- 
ny  the  general  work-day  for  highly 
lied  trades  was  fifty-seven  to  sixty  hours 
t-eek  and  in  other  trades  twelve  to  four- 
n  hours  a  day  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
r.  Replies  of  Gennan  employers  to  the 
tish  Board  of  Trade  in  1908  were: 
ty-four  hours  for  compositors;  fifty- 
e  hours  in  the  building  trades;  fifty- 
e  and  one-half  hours  in  the  engineering 
des.  By  comparison,  hours  of  labor  in 
rmany  were  8  to  12  per  cent,  higher 
,n  in  England  and  10  to  34  per  cent. 
her  th&n  in  the  United  States.  As  to 
ges,  Mr.  Easley  quot<»s  from  the  di- 
tor  of  the  municipal  statistical  office  of 
loneherg,  who  was  commissioned  by 
■  German  Imperial  Treasury-  Depart- 
nt  to  draw  up  a  report,  from  which  it  is 
ertained  that  in  1907  the  schedule  in  the 
rosperous  Fatherland"  ran  as  follows: 

xliners,  hard-coal  mines,  an  average  of 
54  a  year. 

\iiners,  soft-coal  mines,  an  average  of 
)7  a  year. 

iVorkers   in    salt-mines    and    works,    an 
•rage  of  $1309  a  year. 
\Iiners  in  copper-mines,  an  average    of 
ri  a  year. 

viiners  in  iron-mines,  an  average  of 
M)  a  year. 

^Ijisons,  $1.26  to  $1.61  a  day. 
'arj)enters,  $1.24  to  $1.61  a  day. 
•lumbers,  ga.s-fitters,  and  steam-fitters, 
13  to  $1.39  a  day. 
J<tone-<-utters,  $1.62  to  $1.72  a  day. 
[vrupp   plant,   at    Es.sen,   average   daily 
nings,  $1.27. 

ourneymen  printers,  $6..55  to  $7.44  a 
ji'k. 

I -killed  state  railway  shop-workers,  86 
||ts  to  $1.02  a  day. 

,  Engineers,  conductors,  etc.,  state  railway, 
[cents  a  day. 

ii.rtizans    and  mechanics,  state  railway, 
i.'ents  to  $1.09  a  day. 
imployees,  Prussian-Hessian  state  rail- 
1 .',  average  76  cents  a  day. 
ijible-bodied  seamen,  Baltic  and  North 
I ,  average  $15.18  a  month. 

rhis  list  includes  skilled  men  only. 
1  ler  kinds  of  workers  in  these  different 
iliastries  received,  of  course,  much  less 
la  the  skilled.  An  investigation  at  the 
ilie    time   made   by    the   Federation   of 
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If  your  heart 
starts  acting  like  this 


—switch  to  Girards! 

If  you  stick  close  to  Girards  you'll  never 
need  worry  about  any  ill-effects  of  smoking. 
T/iere  won't  be  any  ill-effects!  The  Girard  is 
America's  Most  Famous  Cigar  for  just  that 
reason — it  never  disturbs  your  heart  action, 
your  nerve  action  or  your  brain  action. 

Smoke  as  many  Girards  as  you  want  within 
reason,  and  they'll  leave  you  as  fit  as  they  find  you. 

Gi  r arH 
Cigar      V«l 

N&ver  ^ets  on  your  nerx^es 

But  that  isn't  all!  No  cigar  could  win  the  hearts 
of  smokers  everywhere,  as  the  Girard  has  done,  simply 
because  it  is  harmless.  Men  smoke  for  enjoyment — 
full-bodied,  full-flavored  enjoyment!  And  discriminating 
smokers  want  real  Havana  enjoyment,  the  ripe,  mel- 
low, dreamy  Cuban  aroma! 

All  these  things  you'll  find  in  the  Girard — and  without 
any  back-fire  on  your  health  or  your  efficiency. 

Any  cigar  dealer  in  America  can  sell  you  Girards — 
if  lie  hasn't  them  in  stock  he  can  get  them  from  us. 
Switch  to   Girards  today  and  stop  worrying 
about  smoking! 


Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 


Kstablished 
1871 
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Poker  and 

Pipe-Smokers 

Five  men  playinp:  {)()ker  —  hammer  and 
tongs.  Take  a«ay  two.  iliis  incident  con- 
cerns only  the  remaining  three. 

Smith  loses  a  big  pot.  His  laugh  is  nervous 
and  lie  kn(H-ks  over  his  pile  ofehips.  Smith  is 
smoking  a  long  blac-k  j)o«erful  eigar. 

Jones  loses  a  big  pot.  He  throws  his  "hantl" 
across  the  room  and  calls  for  a  new  deck. 
Jones  doesn't  sntoke  at  all. 

Robinson  loses  a  big  i)ot.  He  tucks  his 
"hand"  (jnietly  into  the  discard  and  never 
makes  a  yip.       Robinson   is  smoking  a  pipe. 

Why  is  it  that  pii)e-smokers  are  almost 
always  so  self-pos.sessed  r 

Because  their  nerves  are  in  better  trim. 

That  man's  nerves  are  in  the  best  trim  who 
has  finally  found  the  j)articular  brand  of 
tobacco  suited  to  his  particular  taste. 

It  is  fre(|uently  a  long  (|uest — a  quest  in 
course  of  wiiieh  a  man  makes  manj"  com- 
promises. He  smokes 
many  brands  of  tobacco 
before  he  comi-s  at  last 
upon  the  brand  yieltling 
him  complete  satisfaction. 

Then — a   beaming   face 

and  a  huge  content.    Life 

takes  on  an  entirely  new 

aspect.        He    enjoys    his 

smoke.        W  h  e  n 

things     go     wrong 

he    has    something 

to  make  them  seem 

better.        When 

things  break  right, 

well — he  enjoys  his 

smoke.         What 

more  can  be  said  ? 

lulgev.orth  Tobacco 
_  has  proved  itself  to  be 

the  brand  many  a  smoker  has  long  sought. 

It  may  not  be  the  tobacco  especially  suited 
to  your  individual  taste.  You  may  bi-  more 
particular  than  they  are. 

Nevertheless  it  has  delighted  so  many  that 
its  manufacturers  ficl  no  hesitation  in  sub- 
mitting it  to  your  judgment. 

They  intend  to  make  it  very  easy  for  you  to 
l»ut  Kdgeworth  to  the  test  and  learn  if  it  is 
not  the  tobacco  you  like  best. 

Merely  si-nd  them  on  a  postcard  your  name 
and  a(ldrc>s.  als(»  that  of  the  retailer  usually 
suppl\  ing  your  smoking  needs.  l'j)on  receijit 
of  this  card  they  « ill  take  pleasure  in  sending 
you  generous  samples  of  I'ldgeuorlh  in  both 
forms — Plug  Slice  and  Rcadj -Rubt)ed. 

l'',dgeworth  is  sold  in  convenient  sizes  to  suit 
all  j)urchasers.  Kdgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  in 
pocket-size  package  is  \'.U:  or  iwo  for  ^.'ic. 
Other  sizes.  :{()»•  and  (iOc.  'i'lu-  Ki-oz.  tin 
humidor  is  .Si  .l."n  Ki-oz.  glass  jar  ?1.  .'.">.  Kdge- 
worth I'liig  Slice  is  lie,  liOc.  (iOc  and  .*!I.1.>. 
I  If  lulge worth  proves  to  b<'  your  tobacco — 
well,  the  boys  in  the  camj)s  and  "over  there" 
like  notiiin^  belter  than  good  tobacco.  They 
know  Kdgeworth,  but  never  have  too  much  of  it. 

Mat<'hes  and  tobacco  are  valued  even  more 
liighly  than  money  in  the  front-line  trenches 
and  even  in  our  camps  on  this  side  the  man 
who  has  a  little  tobacco  lo  spare  makes  tlu; 
most  friends.  A  tin-jar  of  lulgeworth  makes 
n  boy  fc«-l  rich — and  grateful. 

Kor  the  sam|>les,  address  I.arus  i^  Brother 
Company,  .1  South  ■i?lst  .St  reel .  B  lelimond,  \'a. 


^  EXTRA  HIGH  GRADE  ' 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 


1918 

German  Woodworkers — an  iiidu>tr\'  em- 
ploying lU'arly  SO(),0(X)  persons — di.sclosed 
that  the  a\«^rage  weekly  labor  hours  of 
joiners,  turners,  brush  and  basket-makers, 
wheelwrights,  Avooden-shoe  makers,  and 
ho.x-  and  toy-makers  were  fifty-se\-en  hours. 
The  a\erage  weekly  earnings  of  adult 
males  were  $.5.99  a  week. 

According  to  a  summary  sent  out  by 
the  German  Imperial  Statistical  Office, 
the  a\'erage  earnings  of  men  per  day  in 
certain  important  groups  of  industries 
were  in  March,  1914: 

Metal  indiLstry $1.32 

KnKineerinf;  incUistry 1 .2.S 

Klectrical  industry 1  07 

Paper  industry 93 

Woodworking  industry 1.01 

Chemical  industry 1 .24 

Stoneworkiiift  and  pottery 1.07 

Food,  drink,  and  t()l)aeco 1.3(i 

Leather  and  rubl)er 1 .  2f) 

In  the  textile  indu.stry  wages  were 
considerably  lower  than  the  low  wages  in 
otluT  industries.  An  article  in  the  Sozialc 
Praxi.^,  of  Berlin,  November  11,  191."), 
stated  that  in  normal  times  weekly  wages 
of  from  7  to  10  marks  (.^1.67  to  S'i.38)  for 
female  workers  and  from  14  to  l.j  marks 
(.153. ;i3  to  $3..j7)  for  male  workers  repre- 
sented the  average  wages  paid  in  some 
important  textile  districts  in  Germany. 

How  do  these  wages  compare  with  the 
cost  of  liAing?  The  German  Imperial 
Statistical  Office  in  1908  published  a  report 
of  an  investigation  of  the  annual  living 
expenses  of  8o2  families,  which  placed  the 
average  annual  expenditure  per  family  at 
$531.70.  Compare  this  with  the  average 
yearly  earning  of  unskilled  workmen,  $310, 
and  of  skilled  workmen,  •$;373. 

The  German  propaganda  has  aimed 
particularly-  at  ii!ipressing  the  working 
clas.ses  of  other  lands  with  the  purpose 
of  weakening  the  allegiance  of  labor  to 
their  own  governments  hy  making  them 
believe  workers  were  lietter  off  in  Ger- 
many. Yet,  in  Germany,  workers  were 
not  allowed  to  organize  until  long  after 
unions  were  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
right  in  other  nations,  and  e\'en  to-day 
labor  meetings  are  under  direct  bureau- 
cratic surveillanet>.  Few  strikes  have  been 
sueeessfid  in  Germany. 

In  1912,  according  to  th(»  German 
Statistical  Year-Book,  68.3  per  cent., 
or  iiu)re  than  two-thirds  of  the  strikers, 
were  compelled  to  return  to  work  without 
meeting  any  success  for  their  denwmds.  In 
Saxony,  where  the  general  weekly  wages  of 
textile-workers  are  from  $1.30  "to  $2.12  a 
week,  the  workers  in  1917  iM'titioned  for 
the  granting  of  a  minimum  wage-scale. 
According  to  the  Berlin  ^'onrdlix  of 
August  21,  1917,  General  (ironer,  who  was 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
auxiliary  .st>rvice  law,  declared  himself 
against  the  minimum  wage  —  and  that 
ended  it.  When  the  textih'-workers  in 
Laiuleshut,  Sih'sia,  appealed  to  the  War- 
Arbitration  Onie(>  at  Posen,  tlie  i)n'siding 
oilicer  bruskly  declared  their  wages  were 
sunicienlly  high  aiul  threatened,  if  tlie 
mills  closed,  to  send  all  males  into  the 
artny  or  war-imiterial  establishments  and 
the  females  lo  farms  in  West  Prussia. 
Such  is  "the  industrial  and  social  eqiuility" 
exploited  by  th(>  fatuous  AuuTican  i)ropa- 
gandists  of  "superior  (Jerman  Kullnr." 

How  has  the  Gennan  worker,  earning 
less  than  it  costs  to  keep  a  family,  utan- 
aged  to  get  along'.'  An  investigation  nuule 
by  th«>  Imperial  Statistical  OtVice  showiui 
that  out  of  8.52  families,  in  278  the  wife 
had  to  work  out.  In  1913  T.  St.  John 
GafTiU'V,  Tuited  States  (\)nsid-(ieneral  at 
Dresden,  reported  to  tlie  I'nited  States 
Department  of  State  that  a  full  third  of 


the  economic  labor  of  the  German  Empire  I 
was  performed  by  women;    that  German  I 
statistics    showed    there    were    9,.5O0,000| 
wage-earning  women  in  Germany,  which' 
meant   that   e^•ery   second  woman  earned' 
her  ow  n  li\  ing.     In  1910  Mr.  Gaffney  re- 
ported that  the  work-day  for  women  bad 
been   reduced   from    eleven  hours  to  ten 
hours  daily,  and  eight  hours  on  Saturday. 
As  Mr.  Gaffney  was  such  a  pro-German 
that   he   had   to   be   removed  from  office 
by  our  Go\ernment,  it  can  be a.ssumed  that 
he  did  not  exaggerate  the  bad  conditiont.. 
In   1905,  according  to  an  investigation 
made  by  the  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerc.. 
there    were    more     than    100,000    .-w.a'- 
shops  in  Berlin    alone,  and  80  per  cent 
of    the  home-workers  were   women.    Th«- 
Berlin    Chamber    of    Commerce,    investi- 
gating 2,051   municii)al  employees,  found 
that  the  wives  of  20.2  per  cent,  worked  for 
nu)ney.      The    majority    earned   from    7". 
cents  to  $1.50  a  week;    only  twenty-li\. 
received  more  than  $2.50  a  week. 

That  yotmg  girls  Avorked  in  eanniii^- 
factories  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  hoiir^ 
a  day,  and  on  Sundays  for  ten  or  mor»- 
hours,  was  brought  out  by  an  investiga- 
tion made  by  the  German  Factory  Work- 
ers' Union  in  1905.  Their  wages  w.p 
3  to  4'^  cents  an  hour.  ^ 

^^'omen  have  been  enUsted  in  the  most 
strenuous  trades.  Their  average  'lailv 
earnings  in  March,  1914,  according  (<i  .■ 
report  of  the  German  Statistical  Ofti' • , 
were:  f-.m- 

Metal  iiidiLstry 49 

Engineerinsi  industry .  .  .  : .V> 

Electrical  industry 65 

Paper  industry S."! 

Woodworking  indiistrj- 47 

Cliemical  industry .i7 

Stoneworking  and  pottery  industrj'-  •  -ll 
Food,  drink,  and  tol)acco  indtistr>-  .  51 
Leatlier  and  ridihcr  industry »>7 

Before  the  war  about  04.0(X)  women  and 
girls  were  employed  in  the  metal  t^ade^, 
working  from  nine  to  ten  hours  a  day.  la 
th(>  Sozialc  Prn.ris,  Berhn,  April  19.  IPlti. 
the  Federation  of  CJerman  Metal  Worker* 
report(>d  on  the  slaAcry  of  wom»'n  in  th» 
metal  trade: 

"Even  for  men,  and  still  more  for  wonmi 
work   at   flanging    machines   is   ttx)  hanl 
.  .  ,  At  these  nui chines  })rojectiles  weigh- 
ing from  22  to  82  pounds  have  to  Yh'  lifted 
breast  high  and  clamped  to  the  l»ed:   then 
unclamped  and  i)laced  again  on  the  tl<H»r. 
This   entails   a    great    jdiysieal   strain      In 
order  to  earn  a  w  age  t)f  3  marks  (71  c»'nt-'»i  a 
day  a  woman  must  perform  this  operation 
seventy-five  or  even  one  hundn-d  time- 
In   1914,   before   the   war.  7.26.5  worn.  :, 
and    31,290    cliildr(>n    wert>    employtnl    in  i 
coal-  and  salt-mines.      According  to  a  re-  ^ 
l)ort  made  in  1914  by  I'nited  States  Conswl- 
Geiieral   Ibuiry   II.   Morgan,  at   Haniburv.  | 
tht>  numlwr  of  children  employed  in  Ger-  i 
man   mines,    mills,    and   factories   in    1911 
was:     I'nder    fourteen    years,    7,4^^4   bo\ - 
and  5,970  girls;    fourteen  to  sixt««en  year 
332,8S2  boys  and  172,.5;i5  girls.    Ot  5I\V.M 
children  employed,  40,799  boys  and  l.O^kS 
girls   worked   in   mines;    29,1(>4   Inns  and 
8,.>98    girls    worked    in    stone    and    earth 
trades;  .5,5.821  boys  and  12,027  girls  work,  d 
in  mtdal  trades,  and  r)7,2.5S  boys  and  J.tMT 
girls  worked  on  machinery.     Since  the  war 
women  and   children   hav.-   b»M'n  reeniite*! 
by   countless   thousands   to   fill   the  plac - 
of  men  taken    away  as  cannon-fodd.r  for 
the  Kaiser's  armies. 

It  is  true  that  wages  ro.se  in  Gennany 
after  the  outbreak  t>f  the  war.  But  ho» 
ditl  they  rise?  .Vccording  to  the  Bnmer 
litin/cr-Zritiiiuj,  by  Sei>teiuber.  1916.  th«- 
prices  of  foodstuffs  had  increased  100  per 
cent.     Against  this  the  increase  of  wac-^ 
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Acorrcct  siz^ 
for  QVQry  car 

—at  Distxict  Service 
Stations  everywhere 


m. 


Annabel  Lee  of  the  Prest-0-Lite  Clan 


She  drove  the  family  car 
12.000  miles  in  18  months 


O 


F  course  Annabel  had  help — good 
help— from  two  sources. 


—Help  from  the  little  Prest-O-Lite 
Battery  which  started  the  big  engine  and 
fed  the  bright  headlights. 

— And  help  from  a  proud  father  who 
taught  her  what  she  should  know  about 
the  rules  of  the  road  and  the  folly  of  ex- 
ceeding the  speed  limit. 

Thanks  to  the  surplus  power  of  the 
Prest-O-Lite,  Annabel  never  experienced 
a  minute  when  that  little  helpmate  failed 
to  spin  the  husky  old  engine  at  a  touch 
of  her  toe. 

And  thanks  to  the  skill  acquired  from 

her  clever  tutor,  she  backed  the  car  into 

only  one  ditch— killed  only  one  chicken, 

and  barked  only  one  telegraph  pole,  in 

all  that  time. 


To  keep  her  faithful  little  Prest-O- 
Lite  Helper  in  one  hundred  per  cent  con- 
dition, Annabel  relied  solely  on  the  Prest- 
O-Lite  service  man  down  on  Main  Street. 

For  Annabel  herself,  dreadful  as  it 
may  seem,  did  not  even  know  what  kind 
of  grids  were  inside  of  that  battery. 

And  not  once  has  she  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  even  a  peek  at  the  hiero- 
glyphics in  the  battery  booklets  which 
came  with  the  car. 

You  who  read  this,  and  envy  Anna- 
bel, certainly  can't  do  better  than  to  fol- 
low her  lead— join  the  Prest-O-Lite  Clan 
while  the  joining  is  good. 

Write  us  today  for  name  and  address 
of  the  nearest  Prest-O-Lite  service  man, 
who  will  be  glad  to  welcome  and  install 
you  as  an  active  member  of  the  clan  in 
good  standing. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PrestO-Iite 
Battery 


^ 
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One  Year's   Work  of  One  Construction  Company 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
Cover  over  90%  of  the 
Latest  "Concrete  City'^ — 


THE  GREAT  Turner 
Construction  Com- 
pany has  pictured  in  this 
drawing  a  composite  view 
of  seventy  concrete  build- 
ings which  they  erected 
in  1916. 

It  is  a  representative  group 
of  modern  industrial  edi- 
hces  and  the  principal  arch- 
itects and  engineers  of 
America  cooperated  with 
Turner  in  drawing  designs 
and  specifications. 

Ozrr  QC-jc  ^f  ^11  these  buildings 
are  covered  •witli  Barrel-t  Specifi- 
cation Roofs. 

I  iirncr's  letter,  reproduced  to 
tlie  rij^lu,  speaks  tor  itself. 
Read  it. 

liarrctt  Sj)ecirtcati()ii  Roofs  are 
used  on  most  ot  the  permanent 
structures  of  the  country. 


Turner  Construction  Company 

RCINFORCeO    CONCRETe  CONSTRUCT'ON 
'*""'  24*    MAOtSON  *VCNUC 


December  20,  1917. 


The  Barrett  Coinpaiiy. 
N'ew  V'ork,  X.  V. 

Gentlemen: 

Herewith  is  the  new  composite  drawing  of  all  the 
l)iil  lings  we  put  up  last  year — the  "  Turner  Concrete 
City"  of  1916. 

So  far  as  the  roofs  are  concerned  it  is  also  a 
"Barrett  City."  for  practically  every  roof  in  sight  is 
>ours.  The  use  of  The  Barrett  Specification,  as  you 
know,  has  been  practically  standard  practice  for  years 
with  us. 

On  these  70  various  buildings  we  dealt  with  31 
prominent  architects  or  engineers,  and  the  general  use  of 
Bnrretl  Specification  Roofs  tells  its  own  stor\'. 


COBISACT  Otl 


Y 


'I'his  is  not  to  be  wondered  at       d 


The 


when  you  consider  that  they 
cost  less  per  year  of  service 
than  any  other  kind;  that  they 
are  free  from  maintenance 
expense;  tliat  they  take  the 
l)ase  rate  ot  fire  insurance;  and, 
finally,  that  tliey  carry  a  JO-Year 
Surety  Bond  Guaranty. 

To  any  one  interested  we  will 
send  free,  on  request,  a  copy  of 
The  Barrett  20-Year  Sj)ecifica- 
tion  with  the  necessary  roofing 
diagrams. 


Company 


New  ^'ork                   Chicago                        PliiUdrlphia  Boiton 

Cleveland                    Cincinnaei                    PitlsburuK  ^        Detroit 

Kansas  City               Minneapolis               Nashville  Snll  Lake  City 

THE   BARRETT   COMPANY.  Limited:  Montreni 

Winnipeg                Vancouver                St.  John,  N.  B.  lialitax,  N.  S. 


St.   Louis 
Birmintthnni 
Seattle  Peori.i 

Ti>rontt> 
Sydney,  N.  S. 


wa.>  46  per  r-ent.  for  iiifu  and  rA  per  c^nt 
for  worn  PH.  I 

AnotliHi-  sham  of  Gerinau  Govermuem 
••effifienf\  ■  is  cvposed  in  Mr.  EaslevV 
account  of  the  so-<alled  .social  insurano« 
laws,  of  \vhi«'h  he  tells  us: 

According  to  the  AmtUch,-  Xarhnrhu,. 
de-i  Iteichfi-Ver.sicherung-Anit,  Berhn.  th» 
a\crago  in\alidity  pension  in  19i;i  war 
•S46.ol  a  year — less  than  $1  a  week.  Tht 
average  sickness  i)ension  was  $48.4.5  a  yeai 
— also  less  than  $1  a  week.  The  a\erag. 
old-age  pension  was  $:39.7o  a  year— afxjut 
76  cents  a  week!  The  average  Midow'. 
and  widower's  pension  was  $18.49  a  year 
—about  .3")  cents  a  week.  The  averag. 
widow's  sickness  i)ension  wa.s  $18.59  a 
\ear.  and  the  average  orphan's  pen.xion 
S19.07  a  year.  These  were  the  pension.- 
in  a  country  where  the  poorest  paid  adult. 
li\ing  in  the  lowest  possible  scale,  needwl 
at  least  $140  to  Sloo  a  year  for  the  cost  of 
the  barest  subsistence. 

The  American  press  agents  of  Teutonic 
superiority  have  extolled  the  various 
social-reform  measures,  particularly  rht 
provisions  for  giving  financial  en' 
small  farmers.  In  the  United  St;('. 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  operates  to  ili»- 
benefit  of  small  farmers  who  actually  tilt 
tiie  soil,  and  eliminates  alxsentt'c  landlopd^.i 
Loans  from  *100  to  $10,000  are  made  on! 
land  security  and  improvements,  from  iivc 
to  forty  years,  repayable  on  easy  t^rnis- 
and  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  From  the 
time  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  was 
put  into  operation  up  to  Dweniber  1.  1917, 
in  less  than  six  months,  $.'iO,000,000  wa» 
loaned.  Yet  these  American  farmers  have 
been  told  that  the  German  Goveminmt, 
is  much  more  generous.      But  is  tnis  so?    ' 

Dr.  Kapi>-K6nigsberg.  (Jeneral  Director 
of  the  Prus.sian  Landifchrafteri — the  Mutual 
Farm  Loan  Associations— tt-stifying  liefon^ 
a  visiting  commission  in  1912.  sdiiiitK^i 
that  the  systems  of  loans  on  landed 
])roperty  had  benefited  chiefly  the  land- 
owning aristocracy. 

"Of  the  estates,"  he  testified,  "whicli 
exceed  100  hectares  la  hectare  is  uoi 
quite  2  '  2  acres)  66. .S  per  cent,  have  availe<i 
themsehes  of  LandschrofI  loans;  the  i-nr- 
responding  proportion  in  the  ca.s«'  ■  r 
l)easant  holdings  is  only  i:i..")  jht  cent 

The  meaning  of  this  is  ch-ar  whin  it  is 
explained  that  in  Germany  2.0H4,0<)(i  farm- 
holdings   are    under    1 14    acres.    1,294.449 
farm-holdings   are    from    1^4    to  5  a<-n'« 
1.()(K).277    farm-lioldings    from    .">   to    IJ 
acres,   and    l.(M)."),."):i9   farm-holdings    fri.ti 
12 '2  to  .")0  acres.     The  Lnndirirl^chnilhrht^ 
littriebxstalislik.    Part    2-B,    published    by' 
the     Imperial     Statistical     Office.     Berlin. 
1912.  flirt luT  shows  that  while  the  millioiisj 
of  peasant   farmers  have  onl\    tiny  faniis. 
2:i.r)6()  junkers— feudal  barons  or  niagnatei 
farmers— own     nearl\      2.">.(M)0.(X)0    acrrs.' 
»>mbraced  in  estat(>s  of  i.V)  to  •'>()()  acres  and 
more.      Of    the    farms   in   (Serinany.  ;i*»  > 
per  cent,  are  under  1  '4  acres.  32.0  jht  <-ciit 
1  '4  to  .">  acres.  17..")  pir  rent.  .'»  to  12  acres. 
1S.6  per  cetit.  12 '  j  to  ")0  acres.  4.6  per  cent. 
oO  to  2.'>()  acres.  0.2   per  cent.   250  to  .'lOO 
acres,  and  0.2  i>er  cent.  .">(X) acres  and  over. 

It  ean  therefon>  be  seen  what  an  in- 
signiticant  i)roportion  of  the  small  farmers 
have  receixed  the  aid  of  loans  from  lhc»t 
Mutual  Farm  Loan  Associations.  In  their 
inception  they  were  meant  for  the  laiid.'i 
aristocrats,  and  have  remained  so. 

Much  praise  has  been  a< corded  the 
annuity  banks  of  German\  by  infatuated 
atlmirers  of  the  paternal  Prussian  sy.stcni. 
To  what  extent  have  these  banks  bene-, 
ftted  small  fanners?    They  were  established 


I  IHM.  and  tularKt'd  in  functions  later  by 
{,'islation.  They  ha\e  sened,  in  the 
ords  of  Dr.  Augshin.  of  Berlin,  "in  facili- 
itinK  the  redemption  of  old  servitudes  en- 
jmbering  the  lands  of  peasants,  so  as  to 
lable  the  peasant  fanner  to  buy  off  the 
■udal  dues  eneuniberinfj  his  land."  These 
links  issue  annuit\  bonds,  {guaranteed 
\  the  I*russian  (Joverninent.  whieh  run 
oin  fifty  to  si.xty  years,  and  by  V.)09  the 
mount  issued  was  more  than  .")()().0(X),(XX) 
larks.  Thus  the  peasants  of  Clermariy 
re  compelled  to  pay  off  dues  for  feudal 
npositions  of  five  centuries  afio. 

The  vast  proportion  are  so  small  that 
le  farmers  can  not  afford  nuu-hinery. 
nd  instead  use  the  labor  of  women  and 
liildren.  Does  one  see  women  and  chil- 
ren  hitched  with  oxen  and  dops.  drawing 
lows  and  carts  in  the  United  States? 
In  Oennany."  reported  F.  J.  II.  von 
ngelken  (I*resi(h'nt  of  the  Federal  Farm 
oan  Bank,  of  Columbia.  S.  C),  member 
r  a  visiting:  Americiui  commission,  "the 
reat^er  proportion  of  the  farm-work  is  done 
y  women.  It  is  a  common  sight  to  see 
omen  hoeing  or  jjitching  hay  or  spreading 
lanure."  -Vnd  what  are  the  generous 
luoluraents  in  prosperous,  happy  Ger- 
lany'.'  According  to  testimony  given  on 
irm  wages  in  HU2,  a  woman  farm-laborer 
irns  from  38  to  48  cents  a  day,  and  chil- 
ren  over  twelve  years  get  24  cents  a  day, 
ithout  board.  Male  farm -labor  gets 
_'  Cents  a  da\'. 

The  happy  farmers  of  (Jermany! 


ETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 

[TF.RE  is  another  interesting  batch  of 
i-  ■'■  lett<»rs  from  our  boys  at  the  front 
ho  are  engaged  in  the  good  fight,  or  in  the 
ood  work  of  restoring  stricken  France  and 
er  suffering  people  to  a  semblance  of 
ormal  life. 
Donald  L.  Gutelius.  the  son  of  C.  W. 
tutelius.  of  Northumberland,  Pa.  is  with 
le  Ambulance  Corps  that  was  recruited 
•era  the  students  of  Bucknell  Universit\-, 
t  Lewisburg  Pa.  In  letters  dated  "With 
u-  French  Army"  and  printed  in  the 
hiladelphia  P/<\s-.s  he  draws  some  A'ivid 
ictures  of  life  in  France  to-day.  He  writes 
nder  date  of  February  22: 

Another  fellow  and  I  are  stationed  in  a 
ttle  village  .back  of  the  lines,  doing 
racuation  work  for  four  days.  We  are 
le  only  ones  of  our  section  who  are  on 
aty.  bdt  in  a  week  or  so  all  of  xis  will 
I 'turn  to  the  front,  where,  the  papers 
rom  the  Stat«'S  say,  we  will  work  harder 
iian  e\er  before. 

j  My  comrade  .sleeps  in  the  ambulance; 
I  hang  up  my  hat  in  an  old  l>arn.  whieh 
so  harbors  Z.  Ro  Weather.  Xe\erthe- 
ss,  I  am  Aery  comfortable,  ha\ing  lots 
I  blankets  that  I  have  made  into  a 
arm  wind-i)roof  sleeping  bag. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  friends  in  this 

Uage — people    who    have   been   affected 
I  lysieally    by    lu    guerre    more    than    any 
I  mily  in  America  can  ever  be: 
ij  In  the  house  connected  with  the  barn 

have  referred  to  (it  is  impossible  in  a 
lirench  village  to  tell  where  the  barn  ends 
lid  the  house    begins)    there  live  an  old 

aa,  his  wife,  and  a  pretty  daughter  of 
'K)ut  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  are  verj- 
|easant  and  hospitable,  and  my  comrade 
ijid   I  run   in   frequently   to   enjoy   their 

mpany  while  getting  warm  at  the  little 
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"I  can  recommend 
Signet  Ink 

because  it  is  made  by  the 
makers  of  LePage's  Glue" 


jT^O  YOU,  as  a  user  of  Ink,  realize  just  what  that 
J[_^  means'?  It  means  that  the  same  standard  of  ex- 
cellence which  has  made  LePage'.s  Glue  the  Universal 
Mender — the  always  reliable  household  requisite — with 
a  half  century's  test  to  guarantee  it — is  characteristic  of 
Signet  Ink.  It  had  to  be  right  to  be  a  member  of  the 
LePage  family. 

Writes  Blue — Dries  Black — Is  Everlasting 

Signet  Permanent  Writing  Fluid,  made  from  the  World's  best  dyes  now 
so  hard  to  get,  is  everlasting — absolutely. 
Where    the    permanency    of    records   is 
necessary,  Signet  is  indispensable. 

But  that's  not  all.  It  fills  every 
perfect  ink  requirement.  Flows  freely, 
is  without  sediment,  will  not  corrode  or 
build  on  the  pen,  besides  it  is  a  perfect 
fountain-pen  ink  that  doesn't  choke  or 
thicken  in  the  cylinder. 

Furthermore — and  this  is  a  merit 
of  unique  value — Signet  blue-black  ink 
writes  blue — the  old  familiar,  pleasing 
blue — but  dries  jet  black — and  a  black 
that  will  never  fade.  Pleases  the  eye — ■ 
insures  legibility — and  feels"  good  as 
soon  as  you  touch  the  pen  to  paper. 

Quality  Dealers  Carry  Signet  Inks 

Discriminating  dealers — those  who 
realize  that  "quality  attracts  quality"  — 
handle  and  recommend  Signet  Inks. 
They  know  that  Signet  must  be  the 
standard  of  itik  excellence  or  it  would  not 
be  a  LePage  product. 

Insist  on  Signet  for  your  home  use, 
for  business,  for  school  and  college,  and 
know  the  difference  between  ink  that  is 
Just  ink  and  ink  that  is  INK. 


Russia    Cement    Company 


Makers  of  LcPage's  Glue.  LePagc's  China 
Cement.  LePage's  Paste  and  Mucilage;  also 
Signet  Ink,  Signet  Metal  Polish  and  Signet  Oil. 


Gloucester 


Mass 


In  the  New,  Clean  and 
Handy  Tube  with 
Spreader 

HERE'S  an  innovation 
that  will  appeal  to  you. 
The  spreader  works  without 
fuss,  muss  or  ivaste.  So  easy 
to  apply  the  Glue.  The  stop- 
per is  the  spreader  —  always 
tliere  when  needed. 
LePafje's  Glue,  the  Universal 
Mender,  is  always  ready  for 
use — never  varying-  in  quality. 
Indispensable  in  home,  office, 
or  store — a  money  saver.  Get 
the  new  tube  witli  spreader^ 
you'll  like  LePage's  more  than 
ever.  All  dealers  sell  LePage's. 

LePage's  China  Cement 

Resists  hot  or  cold  water — requires 
no  heating — in  liaiidy  tubes  all 
ready  to  mend  china,  glass  or  porce- 
lain. Don't  be  without  a  tube  in 
the  house.  "Mend— don't  spend." 
All  dealers  sell  LePage's  China 
Cement.     . 

LePage's 
Mucilage  and  Paste 
.\  Mucilage  exceptionally  strong  in 
adhesiveness  and  possessing  a  re- 
markably "quick-stick."'  A  White 
Paste  that's  smooth,  "creaniy." 
perfumed  and  different.  Both  of 
the  Lepage  family  and  both  inherit 
the  same  standard  of  excellence. 


a 
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Little  Giants 


springs  (anti-rattlers)  in- 
stalled on    your  Ford, 
Dodge  or  Maxwell,  etc., 
insure  better  steering  con- 
trol, less  skidding,  less 
wear  on  front  tires,  rods, 
joints  and  knuckles.    Pre- 
vents rattle  and  vibration 
— cuts  down    repair  costs. 

tnsiaUed  in  a  Minute 

]  Weigh  5  ounces— you  sim- 
ply snap  them  into  place. 
Made  of  highest  grade 
steel  spring  wire,  especially 
tempered  —  will  outlast 
the  car. 

Ten-Day  Trial! 

Go  to  your  dealer  today — buy  a  pair 
of  "Little  Giants" —  if,  after  ten 
days'  trial,  you  are  not  convinced, 
your  money  will  be  returned. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  giving  his  name,  and 
enclosing  75c  (85c  in  Canada). 
We  will  ship  you  a  pair  prepaid 
• — 'your  money  returned  lyC^ 
if  you  are  not  thor-  #  OC 
oughly  satisfied PerPair 

American  Auto  Products  Co. 


241  So.  Broadway 
Denver,  Colo. 


1528  So.  Wabaih  Ave. 
Cbicago,  111. 


DEALERS:  Order  from 
your  jobber. 


STANDARD     DICIIONARY     superiority    quiikly     bccm.s 
plain  t"  tilt;  iiiAii  uv  wxiiiiiii   %%liM  iiive^ti^'ates. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

a   InwyiT.      lA-uaWy 

1  win  hiich  position* 

tum  in  buHin*  hh  und 

'      tiff.     (in-nUr    opportu- 

I  now  thati  «'v<>r  before-   B« 

uli-r'rndeDt— bo  a  leaders    |«w- 

i,6<{&*'fo"$10,000  Annually 

. 'lo  you  mU't»  by  kU-J).     You  ran  train  at  homo 

duHnir  npurc  timi-.  Wv  itrrparL*  jruii  to  ijafin  Ixu*  ox- 
aminatlon  in  any  hUiIo.  Money  r<-fun<li>d  accordinir 
to  our  <;i)iiriintrit  Ikmd  if  dimuttififit'd.  Di-orea 
of  l,L.  H.  ronr«Tr«>d.  ThousAnda  of  aiicceaaful  atu- 
df>nta  rnrollrd.  I-ow  ctmi.  i-any  irrma,  t-oiirU'on 
volumn  I^w  Library  and  miHlrrn  roumr  in  Public  Sprakinir  frro  If 
you  enroll  now.  (,t't  our  valituhir  r.;o  pant*  "Ijiw  (;uide  and 
'•Krldenco*'  binikn  frrt-.     S^nd  for  thcnt-now, 

UiSall*  Extanmlon  Unlvaraity,  Dapt.  002-FA,  Chicago 

ECONOMY 

"^  v^V  '-'    renewable 

^r^    FUSES 


Replace 
the  Link 
Renew 
the  Fute 


(lit  amiii.il  fu~i-  in.iiiiUMiaiuc 
lostsKi)',  .  t";in  be  iiso<l  over 
:m(l  over.  .^n  iiirxt)OiiHivc 
•■  Drop  Out"  Krncwal  Link 
ri'stoti-!  a  blown  Kcoiioniy 
I'li'^c  t"  its  (iriKinal  rniiicncy. 
ECONOMY  FUSE  ft  MFC.  CO. 
Kbuie  «  Orlrani  Sl>  .  CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 

<„lr  ,\f,i,.u(,i,l.,r.r.oC  -AUKI.I-.SS- 

Ih,    S„n     l.ru.uiM,      Aui«    U'llA    (A« 

;«!'  ,,    liunronlf**!  Indirntnr. 

Alto  mnJr  in  <'iiMiirfii  nl  Montrnal 
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stove  tht'j*  keep  "piping"  hot  with  wood 
secured  from  the  near-by  forest. 

Two  sons  have  been  killed  at  Verdun, 
and  a  nephew  is  seri()usl\  ill  at  a  uear- 
l)y  hospital,  suffering  from  wounds  re- 
ceived at  the  front.  Their  only  income  is 
the  i)ittance  rec(>ived  by  the  father  for  the 
work  he  is  able  to  do  in  the  forest,  and  the 
few  pennies  made  by  the  mother  and 
(laughter,  tlie  former  dojng  washing  and 
the  latter  .sewing  with  the  aid  of  a  Singer 
iiiacliiiie.  .\nd  yet  they,  in  accord  with 
thou.sands  of  other  French  men  and  women 
"l)ack  home,"  are  suffering  silently,  and, 
for  th(>  sak(>  of  those  who  are  still  in  the* 
fight,  they  to  all  appearances  are  as  cheer- 
ful and  hai)py  as  ever.  We  never  would 
lia\  (>  learned  of  their  great,  irreparable  loss 
had  we  not  asked  them.  This  morning 
we  noticed  that  the  dejeuner  they  had  was 
only  a  few  fried  potatoes,  coffee,  and 
br(!ad,  so  we  bought  a  nice  piece  of  pork  and 
some  cheese  for  their  aoupe  this  evening. 

(So,  it  wasn't  the  j)retty  daughter  who 
engendered  this  interest  in  these  kind 
French  people!) 

I  am  writing  this  in  a  little  cafe  in 
the  village.  The  place  is  open  for  the  sale 
of  drinks  only  in  the  morning  and  after 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening;  then  it  is 
filled  with  soldiers  who  come  in  happy 
and  go  out  happier.  In  the  afternoon 
the  i)lace  contains  only  the  old,  the  very 
old  ladies,  who  come  here  to  sew  and  knit, 
M'hile  enjoying  the  heat  from  the  one  stove 
in  the  establishment.  Just  now  several 
old  ladies  arec  bonnets  and  shawls,  such  as 
only  old  ladies  can  wear,  are  sitting  around 
the  stove,  sewing  and  chatting  over  village 
affairs,  while  the  two-year-old  son  of  the 
proprietress  is  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables 
crying  '"encore,  «'//  voim  plaW  after  finish- 
ing a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk.  Domesticity 
in  a  funny  place! 

We  have  been  having  beautiful  weather 
for  a  week  or  so,  and  it  really  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  drive  an  ambulance  at  this 
place.  But  I  remember  the  days  at  the 
front  when  getting  up  at  4  a.m.,  going  out 
through  i)itch-darkness  and  driving  rain, 
cranking  my  car  after  forty  minutes'  work 
in  the  mud,  and  starting  for  the  posts 
so  as  to  be  there  before  the  Hochc  started 
the  daj''s  celebration.  I  distinctly  reniem- 
l)er  that  they  were  not  so  pleasant.  Oh, 
I  forgot  to  say  that  I  received  my  station- 
ery a  couple  of  days  ago,  and  it  is  great. 
Thanks!  The  lady  C(>nsor  at  New  York 
si)oiled  one  sheet  of  the  paper  with  some 
words  that  would  have  been  very  inter- 
esting had  1  known  h(>r! 

A  visit  to  Paris  is  described  in  a  letter 
written  on  the  following  day  to  his  mother. 
CJutelius  found  the  city  not  at  all  as  he  had 
pictured  it — in  sackcloth  and  ashes — 
for  he  .says: 

When  at  home  and  while  training  far 
back  of  the  lines  in  France,  1  had  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  many  things  at  the 
front.  For  instance,  I  thought  my  ear- 
dniins  would  not  stand  the  noi.se  of  a 
'"7.")"  shot  off  a  halr-mil(>  away;  lo,  after 
a  few  days  at  the  fmiit  I  fin>d  om*  of  tlit>in 
myself  and  was  not  alTeeted  at  all. 

Similarly,  my  idea  of  Paris,  once  great, 
gay  city,  throwing  asidt>  its  traditions 
at  .Mars'  i>id<ling,  und  donnirig  .sack- 
cloth and  ashes — snnx  theaters,  .sviz/.s  cafe, 
.sroi.s  everything  suggesting  gaiety  or  plea- 
sure. I  had  an  idea  the  slr(>ets  during  th»> 
daytime  were  tilled  with  care-worn  women 
in  itlai'k,  going  to  take  their  places  at  the 
end  of  the  long  l»read,  meat,  potato,  fuel, 
and  lots  of  other  ""lint's,"  to  spend  their 
few     |>rntlies    for    provisions    to    keep    body 


and  soul  together.  I  imagined  that  at  dusk 
every  one  went  into  ahris  and  boink 
proof  cellars,  except  probably  a  few  cour- 
ageous people  who  spooked  around  holdiiii: 
candles  under  umbrellas,  lest  the  Buvl,, 
arions  see  them.  I  thought— well,  to  make 
matters  short,  the  Paris  of  my  imagina- 
tion was  a  place  the  De\il  himself  should 
cross  off  his  visiting-list. 

The  Paris  of  fact,  of  reality,  is  not  like 
that  at  all!  I  found  lots  of  theaters  and 
si)lendid  cinema  shows— and  1  visited  quit.- 
a  few  cafes  where  one  didn't  have  to 
present  an  affidavit  certifying  exactly  how 
much  food  was  needed  to  keep  from  'starv- 
ing. On  th(>  other  hand,  there  seemed  to  I..- 
plenty  of  food,  and,  considering  potential 
man-power,  every  large  cafe  boasted  of  at 
least  one  healthy  man  to  rap  you  over  the 
back  with  a  l)rush  when  you  entered  an.! 
scare  you  into  giving  him  a  tip  for  it. 

Of  course,  there  are  lots  of  women  iii 
black,  })ut  also  there  were  many  drf->i 
in  tho.se  tasteful,  dnc  "creations"  that 
make  Paris  famous  the  world  over,  and 
those  who  wore  them  were  not  disn- 
spectful  to  the  times,  to  the  memory  uf 
the  thousands  of  heroic  Frenchmen  win. 
have  "gone  west,"  according  to  tli. 
lexicon  of  the  front.  There  are  thousand- 
of  soldiers  from  all  the  Allied  forces  in 
Paris  constantly,  and  I  think  nothing  is 
more  cheering  for  them  than  to  s«'e  women 
charmingly  drest. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  thi- 
Paris  of  to-day  which  imprest  Gutelius  was 
the  many  soldiers  in  many  kinds  of  uni- 
forms who  were  visiting  the  city  "on 
permi.s.sion."     Of  these  he  writes: 

Among  my  transient  friends  while  tber< 
were  French,  Australian,  Canadian,  British 
American,  and  New  Zealand  .soldiers.  I 
spent  one  day  with  a  ])lucky  American  la'i 
in  the  Canadian  infantry,  who  has  s»>  i. 
several  years'  service,  been  in  most  of  tin 
big  battles  of  Belgium  and  Flanders,  aii<l 
was  wounded  several  times. 

Paris  is  immoral  and  offers  any  oin 
all  the  chances  in  the  world  to  go  wn)nt' 
1  know  some  young  chaps  who  have  l>e«  ii 
more  injured  by  ten  days  in  Paris  thjui 
by  six  months  at  the  Front.  "The  Bait!. 
of  Paris"  is  th(>  term  we  u.se  her*-  at  tli. 
front. 

We  end  our  npose  in  two  days,  when 
we  shall  return  to  th»>  front.  Honestly,  I 
shall  be  jrlad  to  return  again  to  the  frontier 
Lots  of  life  up  there. 

Yesterday  1  visited  a  camp  of  Gerni;ii; 
prisoners.  They  are  being^  treated  spiti: 
didly.  This  reminds  me,  I  have  jti>i 
finished  a  mighty  interesting  book  alxni' 
Germany,  "The  Land  of  Dwin-niiu' 
Shadow."  Ha\e  any  of  you  read  it?  l! 
is  well  worth  reading. 


Douglas  Frantz,  of  Enid,  (.)kla.,  is  .ii 
the  front  with  the  American  KxiK'dition- 
ary  Force.  II*'  writes  to  his  mother  of  lii< 
experiences  and  sensations  while  under 
fire.  In  the  letter  which  is  printed  in  th-' 
Enid  Englc  he  says: 

At  last  we  find  ourselves  actively  «'n- 
gag«'d,  and  this  letter  may  Ih<  rallur 
incoherent,  since  one  can  hardly  write  an 
intelligent  h'lter  with  shells  continually 
whistling  and  singing  overhead.  We  wen' 
all  glad  linally  to  get  a  glimpsi  of  the  Front. 

Our  company  is  scattered  along^  a 
quiet  se<'tor  of  the  Freni'h  lines.  Fi\" 
of  us  came  to  this  pla<'e  and  are  living  willi 
French  .soldiers.     Thev  are  to  show  tis  how 
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T/ie  Stamhird  Spark 


Plug  of  Amenca 


Selected   After  Scientific  Tests 


To  the  eye  all  spark  plugs  seem  alike. 

The  average  motorist  lacks  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  apparatus  to  make  discriminating 
tfsts.  Therefore  it  is  but  natural  to  ask — how 
••an  I.  with  so  many  different  makes  to  choose 
from,  be  sure  which  spark  plug  is  best? 

Let  the  manufacturers  of  America's  finest  cars 
be  your  guide.  Guess  work  can  play  no  part 
in  their  selection  of  spark  plugs  for  original 
equipment. 

They  cannot  afford  to  be  influenced  by  extrav- 
agant claims.  For  the  spark  plug  plays  too 
important  a  part  in  the  successful  functioning 
of  their  cars. 

They  base  their  choice  on  exhaustive  scientific 
tests  made  by  their  chief  engineers  in  their 
laboratories. 

Cflance  through  the  list  of  93  manufacturers 
shown  below.  There  you  will  recognize  the 
name  of  practically  every  fine  ear  made.      Each 


one   is   plant-equipped   with   AC    Spark    Plugs. 

Consider  this  wlien  tempted  by  unproved  claims: 
every  other  spark  plug  had  the  same  opportun- 
ity to  qualifj'  for   standard   factory  equipment." 

Yet  more  builders  chose  AC  than  all  others 
combined. 

You  take  no  chance  when  you  buy  AC  Plugs. 
Your  judgment  is  backed  by  the  endorsement 
of  these  leading  manufacturers. 

There  are  various  types  of  AC  Spark  Plugs 
especially  designed  for  every  make  and  style 
of  motor. 

Look  for  the  letters  AC.  They  are  the  initials 
of  the  originator,  glazed  in  the  porcelain  of 
every  spark  plug  he  manufactures. 

Write  for  booklet, "The  Unsuspected  Source 
of  Most  Motor  Ills,  "  by  Albert  Chatnpion; 
also  for  information  on  new  AC  Carbon 
Proof  Plugs  especially  designed  for  Ford, 
Overland  and  Studebaker  cars. 

Champion   Ignition    Company,  FLINT,   Michigan 


The  93  well  known  manufacturers  listed  below  use  AC  for  standard  factory  equipment. 


.\cinc  Trucks 
.\d  ranee- Rumely 

Tractors 
.Kmcricnn- 

I.a  France 
.\nderson 
Apperson 
Brockwar  Truckt 
Buffalo  Motors 
Buick 
Cadillac 
J.  I.  Case 
Chalmers 
Chandler 
ChCTroiet 


Cole 
Continental 

Motors 
Crane- SI  mplei 
Daniels 
l>avis 

Deere  Tractors 
Delco-I.iftht 
Diamond  T  Trucks 
r>od(le  Brothers 
Dorris 
Dort 
Duesenberit 

Motors 
Federal  Trucks 


Ford  &  Son  Tractors 
F-W-I)  Trucks 
Gabriel  Trucks 
Genco  Liiiht 
G.  M.  C.  Trucks 
Gramm-Bern- 

stein  Trucks 
Hatfleld 
Havn'^s 
Hudson 
Hupmobile 
Jackson 
Jordan 

Jumbo  Trucks 
Kissel  Kar 


La  Crosse  Tractors 
I.ex'ngton- 

Howard 
Liberty 
Locomobile 
Marinon 
Maytag 
McFarlan 
McLaughlin 

(Canada) 
Menominee 

Trucks 
Moline  Tractors 
Moline-Kniliht 
Monroe 


Moreland  Trucks 

Pilot 

Murray 

Premier 

Nash 

Reo 

National 

Republic  Trucks 

Netco  Trucks 

Riker  Trucks 

Oakland 

Rutenber  Motors 

Old  Reliable 

Samson  Tractors 

Trucks 

Sandow  Trucks 

Oldsmobile 

Sanford 

Oneiia  Trucks 

Saxon 

Packard 

Scripps-Booth 

Paige 

Signal  Trucks 

Paterson 

Singer 

Peerless 

Smith  Motor 

Pierce-Arrow 

Wheel 

Stearns- Knight 
Stephens 
Sterling  Motors 
Sterling  Trucks 
Stewart  Trucks 
Stutz 

Titan  Trucks 
Wallis  Tractors 
Waukesha 
Motors 
Westcott 
White 

Wilcox  Trux 
Wisconsin  Motors 


Dealers:     What  does  all  this  mean  to  you  in  your  aim  to  give  your  customers  the  best? 
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In  this  period  of  uncertain  standards,  the  mer- 
chant, no  less  than  the  ship-builder  or  the  farmer, 
has  a  national  duty  to  perform. 

Most  of  our  dealers  began  selling  Michaels-Stern  Clothes  be- 
cause of  their  desire  to  give  greater  value.  This  year,  more 
dealers  than  ever  recognized  the  national  insistence  on 
"Value  First"   and  stocked 


- QTERN 

VALUE  -FIR.ST     O  CLOTHES 


See  these  clothes  at  the  "Value  First"  store  in  yourtown. 

Send  for  Style  Catalofiiie 
MjCHAELS,  Stern  &  Co.,  Dep/.  P,  Rochester,  N.  ^'. 

Lurfi^est  Maiiiifuctitrers  of  Rorhestfr-niade  Clothes. 


[Wiiil^TrT: 


TTTT 


frl^f.UJr^'^:^'^ 


WANTED  AN  IDEA!  ^^ 

tin 


IN  THE  ART  OF  WRITING 
AND  SPEAKING 


75  cents  per  volume.  Intensely  iiiteiesting  little 
books  to  read  and  study--  niiglity  handy  and 
practicable  for  quick  and  ready  reference.  By 
Sherwin  Cody  ,  famous  modern  teacher  of  prac- 
tical EllRlisll. 

story  Writing  and  Journaiism 

A  v;ilii.il)lc  littli-  (oui-i-  full  iif  ii>.<iul  hints  for  all 
ulu>  would  put  more  [x>uur  and  puniii  into  stories. 
advertiM-inenl'*.  lotlorH.  lx>oklet»,  Hpeeclies.  sales  talks, 
etc.  Takctt  up  journalism,  short  story  writinK.  material, 
idea",  plot,  how  to  write,  etc.,  etc.  Cloth  bound,  laO 
paKes,  75  cent-  |H>sipaid. 


crature— what  i  oM-lilute-,  a  Koud  I'cx'iii '  K-say 
Moiiern  I.iler.iliiie.  Ilow  lo  Head  the  Best 
Pfjetry — How   1  o  Study  .Shakespeari — The 
Romantic    Novelists,    .Scott.  IIiiKo.  Dumas 
—  The    Realistic  .Novelists. 
Dickens.  I  lia(  keiay,  Hal/ai   - 
The  short    Siory.    l'oi\    Haw 
thorne.  Maupass.int.     (lassi. . 
for  yonni;  people,  i-lc.     Cliptli 
l.to   l>aKe«.  7.S    cents   jxistp.ild 


of  I.it- 


liink  of  some 
imple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  briiiR  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."   RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  17  1.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Grammar 


I'r.i.  II 

..lel 


75^ 

EACH 
HANDY 

DEPKNOABI.C 
AUTHORITATIVE 
GUIDES  TO 

GOOD 
ENGLISH 


Repair  It  and  Save  Time! 

To  mend  gas  jets;  hang  pictures; 
bend  or  cut  wire;  hold  something 
firmly;  to  do  many,  many  things 
quickly;  to  save  time, 
money,  vorry — have  a 
pair  of 


intenHcly     interest  iiiK.      11 

makes  the  aiiidv  of  Kramm.ii 

deliehtfully  altractivi-.   Iiiv.il. 

uable  as  an  ever-hanily    little 

refirc  lice  hook,     ("loth,   137  pnKcs,    7S  crniK  INi-tpaid. 

IWf  n  11  rf  C4mmrl%M  —  1  he  .Study  of  SpellinK  -  - 
yVOra  AtUay    i^.n,„    and  .sounder  Uonl- 

Iiiiildin){  Kiili-s  and  .\pplicntiiins    —  Pronunciation  - 
.\  Six-lliiiu  Drill,  etc      (  loth,  128    paKes,  75c  i)o<«tpai<l. 

^* M^M —  .\     wonderfully    comptr- 

MjrOmpOSIIian       h.-nslv.-      llttle     course    in 

wiiiinn  l.ikr.iip  the  method  of  thi'  inastets— dic- 
tion. liKiires  of  -iM-eih.  style,  luiiiior.  ridicule.  The 
rhetorical,  impasKioned,  and  lofty  styles.  Rnriyr, 
criliri«n).  The  style  of  fiction,  narrative,  dmcription 
and 'li.iloKue.  KpiRraminatie  style.  Siiii|>licily.  Ilar- 
monv  lit  ^lvle  ImaKination  and  reality  Contrast, 
et.    .  i-l.        (    lultl,   I  .iK  p.iKis.  7<;    1  enis  Isjst  paid. 

Olotlonary  of  Error*  "[^.'JcVH'r"' 

cm  e  and  liel|i  in  matters  of  punctuutioti.  >  apilalizittion, 
pronitneintlon  and  Rrammnr.  Kxplaina  an<l  cormt* 
rrrois  in  business  and  social  letter  w-ritinK.  Krtors  in 
ill.-  II..    of   w.ir.l-.  It.        (l.ilh.   I  !'■  pane-..  7SC   IH>stl>aid. 

Faak  k  W>f  oilli  CoBiMnr.  1S4-M  Fourth  At«  ,  New  York 


the  finest  PLIERS 

At    hardware    or    electrical 
stores.      If  you've  used  pliers 
or  nippers,  you'll  like  the  su- 
perior quality  of  Utica  Pliers. 
If  not,    you'll  wonder    how 
you  got  along  without  such 
a    wonderful    tool.      Insist 
on    the    Utica.      Guaran- 
teed  in    every   way — or 
your  money  back. 

"Plier  Pointers" 
FREE. 

Utica  Drop  Forge 
&  Tool  Co. 

Drpt.C,        UTICA.  N.Y. 


tbfir  work  is  r-arried  on,  and  since  living 
and  wiirkiiiK  witli  them,  and  siH'ing  their 
detaiictl  oPKanization,  1  have  raised  my 
ideas  about  their  standard  of  eflSciency 
ahoiit  1()0  iM*r  cent. 

Wlicre    we    are    located    is    called    the 
battalion  infirmary.     It  is  bt-hind  the  line, 
but  within  ea.sy  range  of  the  German  ar- 
tillery.     This  worried  me  a  little  at   first, 
but  after  a  day  or  so  one  becomes  accus-  \ 
tomed  to  his  environment.     From  our  room 
we  can  look  o\  tr  inttj  Deut.schland.     Think  i 
of  that!     It   hardly  seems  po.ssible  that  I  j 
am  over  here. 

We  must   be  very    cautious  about    our  I 
lights  at  night,  as  the  French  tell  us  that 
Fritz  can  easily  .see  all  of  our  actions  with 
the  aid  of  glasses.    Thtre  is  a  little  German  ■ 
town    al)out    three    kilometers  from  here.  ! 
and  if  Fritz  shells  our  town  our  artillery 
shells    tiieirs,  and  as  our  boys  are   niueh 
more    efficient    than    theirs    the    Boche   is 
inclined  to  leave  us  alone. 

The    other    evening,  tho,  he  broke  out  I 
and   sent   quit*   a   number  of  shells  into  jl 
town.      In   a    case    like    that    we   go   into  1 
specially    constructed    dugouts    until    the 
tiring    ceases.       These    caves    are    shell- 1 
proof,  and  there  is  no  need  of  anxiety  on  ' 
your  i)art.     We  have  watched  the  shells  ■ 
burst    from    the    entrance    to    our    cave,  i 
Several  tlroi)t  near  by  and  crashed  into  the 
tile  roofs  of  builtlinjis.   They  make  a  peculiar 
noise.     It  is  a  kind  of  whining  rattle,  and 
one  can  dodge  most  of  them  by  lying  flat 
on  the  ground.     So  you  see  there  is  not 
much  danger  after  all.     Our  own  batteries 
are  behind  us  and  their  shells,  meant  for 
Fritz,  pass  over  us.     These  have  a  .sound 
peculiarly    their    own,    and    one    which    L 
shall  never  forget.     First,  there  is  a  kind  ofi 
whistle,   then  a  long-drawn-out    w-h-i-n-e,j 
followed  by  a  rattle  much  like  a  cart  going 
over    a    street    paved    with    cobblestones,! 
and  then  the  explosion,  c — r-r-r-r-ump!        i 

Th(  night  pre\  ious  the  writer  experieneedj 
his  first  bombardment  when  the  Oennan^ 
shelled  the  already  ruined  village  in  whiehf 
he  was  loeatetl.     He  writes: 

"Hy  jingi"  w»>  were  thankful  for  ;i 
dugout  to  crawl  into.  ft>r  shells  were  burst- 
ing  all  arouiul  us.  It  lasted  about  twii* 
hours  and  you  can  bet  I  was  glad  when  the\/ 
ceased  firing.  It  certainly  is  e.vciting.  nn4 
interesting,  to  say  the  least. 

Daily,  we  .s»>»'  more  of  the  work  of  lit 
struction.  ami  from  all  the  tah-s  we  hear  th< 
Germans  are  standing  on  th«'ir  last  It  g 
The  village  in  whii-h  we  are  quartvre<l  i; 
almost  completely  in  ruins,  as  are  all  «> 
the  other  towns  along  the  battle -line 
No  one  can  begin  to  estimate  even  ap 
proxinuitely  the  terrible  waste  and  destnu- 
tion  of  tliis  war. 

The    tYt'uehmen    in    this    infirmarv-    ar> 
very  kind  in  slu»wing  us  around,  and  ex 
treniely    polit»>.      One    of    them    sj>««aks    , 
little  Knglish  and  he  is  very  ambitious  t' 
learn   more.      He  gets  (luite  exeitetl   whe 
he  hears  a  new  Knglish  exjire-xsion  which  h 
likes  ami  he  makes  a  run  for  his  n«>te-l><M»l 
and  i)eni'il  to  jot  it  down.     We  huv«>  moif 
fun  with  him  than  1  ever  liad  at  any  niusier 
comedy,  ami  ht>  takes  it  all  gootl-naturiMll.v 
.\nything   he   wants   us   to  d«).   he  alwa> 
tirst  s;iys.    "If  you    prefer.  '     A  few  night 
ago  w»>  wen>  trying  to  tell  him  that  thet 
was    practically    no    difTcrcnce   betwe««n 
rabbit    and    a    hare.      When    he    does   nc 
"coiupni."  he  has  the  blankest  look  on  h 
face,    opens    his    mouth,    hangs    his    hca< 
occa>io!ially    .-icratching    it     while    waitii 
fttr   the   idea    to   strike   in.     This   time   1 
thought  he  caught  our  meaning,  his  ••oui 
tenance  suddcnlv  burst  into  beams  and  I 


I 
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exolaimed:  "  Ah-h-h-h— y-e-s,  now  I  un- 
derstand—ze  hare  is  xc  savage  leotle  rab- 
bit." We  all  laughed  for  about  a  half  an 
hour  at  the  way  he  said  it. 

The  German  newspaper  propaganda  had 
reached  by  balloon  the  sector  in  Avhieh 
F>antz  is  located,  and  he  writes: 

In  these  papers  the  Germans  say  the 
Americans  will  prove  traitors  to  FYance 
and  that  they  are  eowards,  etc.  They  also 
|)ublish  photos  of  prisoners  to  show  how  well 
they  are  being  treated  by  them.  It  does 
not  impress  the  French  any,  tho.  and  it  was 
this  propaganda  that  cau.sed  our  English 
['.')  FYenchman  to  say  that  "the  Germans 
are  veree  good  to  do  ze  war." 

These  Frenchmen  got  a  new  type  of  gas- 
masks while  we  were  here  and  they  were 
i|iiit4'  proud  of  them.  But  they  had  only 
worn  them  a  few  days  when  an  order  came 
not  to  wear  them  any  more.  Our  inter- 
preter explained  that  they  had  caught  a 
( lerman  spy  who  had  ruined  them  all  before 
they  left  the  factory.  What  do  you  think 
about  that? 

1  re<'eived  lots  of  mail  the  other  day  and 
it  was  a  great  treat.  I  literally  feasted  on 
the  news  for  several  days.  1  was  glad  to 
►ret  the  kodak  pictures.  1  believe  1  prize 
them  more  than  the  letters.  If  there's  any- 
thing to  dreams  this  old  war  won't  last 
much  longer,  for  hardly  a  night  passes  that 
I  do  not  dream  it  is  finished.  1  would  give 
a  whole  month's  salary-  for  a  dozen  good 
old  fried  corn-pones,  with  plenty  of  butter 
and  maple  sirup.     Gosh! 


Bombs  "biting"  at  his  dugout  door 
stems  to  be  quite  entertaining  to  Sergt. 
John  Bush,  also  of  Enid,  whose  letter  to 
his  brother  Pern,'  is  printed  in  The  Eagle: 

There  we  sit  in  our  gas-masks,  listening 
to  tho  H-inch  shells  biting  at  our  door  trj^- 
ing  to  get  in.  Perhaps  this  may  seem 
terrible  to  you,  but  it  is  great  for  all  that. 
Why,  the  other  evening  our  artillery — 
everything  from  a  .'^O-SO  to  a  12-incher — 
was  putting  over  a  barrage  fire  which 
la.sted  a  couple  of  hours.  It  was  verj-  dark. 
The  sky  was  red  from  horizon  to  horizon 
from  the  flash  of  the  guns,  and  the  roar 
was  frightful.  But  I  stood  outside  and 
watched  it  all  in  a  sort  of  daze.  I  was 
awe-inspired,  I  guess.  One  can  hardly 
realize  that  such  things  are  realities  even 
when  in  their  midst. 

He  has  witnessed  some  thrilling  incidents 
in  the  air,  of  which  he  writes: 

I  saw  a  famous  French  aviator  bring 
down  his  twenty-first  German  plane  this 
we«-k.  It  was  a  ver\-  exciting  little  in- 
cident, altho  one  of  daily  occurrence. 

A  gn'at  bombing  plane  came  flying  over 
our  trenches  the  other  day.  The  sky  was 
full  of  smoke  from  our  anti-aircraft  guns. 
Hut  tho  German  didn't  seem  to  mind 
them  at  all.  Then  all  of  a  sudden,  from 
away  up  in  the  clouds,  a  little  French  craft 
made  a  scroop  downward  for  him,  hissing  a 
steady  stream  of  machine-gun  fire  at  him. 
And  another  Red  Skin  bit  the  dust! 


Regis  McGuirk,  of  Detroit,  is  a  Michigan 
boy  who  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Field 
Artillerj-  in  July,  1916.  He  is  one  of  the 
■'veterans"  of  the  war,  having  been  fight- 
ing in  France  and  Belgium  since  last 
November  and  wears  the  military  medal. 
I  In  a  letter  to  the  home  folks  he  writes  of 
j  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  men  at  the  front: 

I  will  soon  be  able  to  celebrate  my  fi^st 


You  enjoy  perfect  freedom 

You  can  stoop,  stretch,  run,  walk,  sit  down,  with  absolute 
ease  and  comfort  in  your  Rockinchair  Union  Suit.  No 
binding,  chafing  or  annoyance,  anywhere.  From  neck  to 
knee  it  is  one  big  improvement  in  summer  underwear. 
Like  its  namesake,  it  is  typical  of  comfort. 

Sized  and  proportioned  like  a  suit  of  clothes — to  conform  to  the  lines 
of  your  body.  Every  size  made  in  three  shapes — to  perfectly  fit 
the  regular  man,  the  tall  slim,  and  the  short  stout! 

Follow  the  arrows  on  the  figure  below  for  the  rest  of  this  Good  Story — 
to  the.  full  blouse  that  permits  unusual  freedom  of  bodily  movement ; 
to  the  sanitary  closed  seat  and  crotch  (exactly  Hke  your  trousers) — no 
old-fashioned  gaping  back  split  to  bunch  up 
and  annoy  you;  to  the  side  leg  opening  that 
opens  in  a  wide  sweep  clearly  across  the  back, 
with  buttons  in  sight,  so  easy  to  adjust. 

See  the  variety  of  attractive  materials  in 
which  it  is  made.  Then  wear  a  suit,  and 
experience  the  unusual  comfort  and  delight 
Rockinchair  Union  Suits  bring  to  you.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  it,  write  us. 


Blouse 
affords 
unusual 
freedom 
of  action 


Henderson  ®.  Ervin 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

New  York  :  846  Broadway 
Chicago:  424  S.  Wells  St. 
5afj  Francisco,  Cal.: 

122-132  Battery  Street 


Seat  and 
crotch 
exactly  like 
your 
trousers 


ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic  Underwear  for  Men  <&  Boys 

Narional  Undcruear  Standards  'Rockinchair  for  Wdrin  Wedthcr.'Diiotbld'firr Cold  Weather 


A  Truckline  to  Trust 

Costs  count  with  a  truck.  Time  is 
a  big  item.  In  case  the  power  plant 
goes  wrong,  it's  best  to  have  a 
POWERSTEEL  TrUCKUNE  ready. 
You  are  sure  of  an  unfailing  tow. 
It's  a  Samson  for  strength  because 
it's  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope.  Fit- 
ted with  plain  hooks  or  with  patented 
Snaffle  Hooks  for  attaching. 

Write  for  literature. 

Wherever  wire  rope  is  required,  in  any 
industry,  B.  &  B.  WIRE  ROPE  proves 
its  sujseriority.  Carefully  made  of  best 
quality  wire — flexible,  elastic  and  super- 
strong.  There's  a  43-year  record  behind  it. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Saint  Louis     :     :     new  York 

Mfrs.  of  celebrated  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 


owERSTEEL  Truckline 
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How  a  SI 50 

Repair  Jol>  Cost  a 

Motorist  S1.50 

ONK  (lay  Mr.  Hohcrt  HolTman 
of  Pittsburgh  discovered  a 
cylinder  of  his  enjiine  cracked 
clear  throujzh!  It  leaked  so  badly 
that  water  filled  all  the  cylinders, 
making  his  car  useless.  A  S150 
repair  job  stared  him  in  the  face! 

Someone  told  liini  about  "X"  Li(iiii(l, 
the  Scifnlijic  Process  of  rcfxiirinf;  Ivtiks 
in  the  coolinp;  system.  Mehoiifiht  a.S1..5() 
can  of  "X."  poured  it  into  the  radiator  — 
and  saw  that  the  uuter  soon  slopped 
leaking!  Today  this  "X"  I.i(]uid  repair 
is  staiidiiifi  up  under  2,000  pounds  ex- 
plosive i)ressure. 

"X"  Repairs  Leaks  with- 
out Solder  or  Welding! 

Thousands  of  motorists  now  know 
tliat  "X"  Li(piid  is  the  only  process  for 
inakin<:;  (piick,  permanent  and  econom- 
ical repairs  everyuhere  in  the  cooling 
system  — in  radiators,  pumps,  gaskets, 
hose  connections,  etc. 

'"X"  is  simply  poured  into  the  radi- 
ator. It  immediately  becomes  a  part  of 
the  water,  flows  through  every  bak — 
and  hardens  right  in  the  hole.  "X"  re- 
pairs every  leak  with  one  application, 
and  if  left  in  the  water  absolutely  pre 
vents  future  leaks. 

"X"  Eliminates  Rust 
and  Scale! 

In  addition  to  repairing  leaks  —  "X**  Liquid 
loosens  the  ru>t  and  scale  now  present.  It  absorbs 
all  free  oxygen  in  the  water  and  prevents  new  rust 
from  forming.  Moreover.  "X"  Liquid  prevent?  ^calc 
from  depohiiing  itself  on  the  metal  walls.  In  this 
way  "X"  Liquid  keeps  the  water  passage:*  free  and 
clear.  Thin  gives  better  cooling,  more  power  and  a 
saving  ofoii. 

Don't  confuse 'X"  Liquid  with  cements. powders 
or  flaxseed  meals  in  liquid  form.  "X"  is  a  pure 
LIQl^ID  —  and  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  with- 
out injuring  the  cooling  system. 

"X'*  is  the  only  Scientific  Process 
for  making  cooling  systems  Leak- 
proof —  Rustproof —  Scaleproof. 

Get  "X"  Liquid  today.  Every  pro- 
gressive dealer  sells  it. 

Large  Size,  $1.50  Ford  Size,  $.75 

"X"  LABORATORIES 


(516\rASHIN(;TO>  ST., 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Runs  on  Kerosene 

Alcohol    or    Gas    Anywhere 

A  in..>l  1. -11111111111.10  lin.-nli-.li,  .N...-l.-.-tti.-.l.v. 
win-!*  or  uprinKS.  11M(4  Inipn.vp.l  rati'iiti-il 
M.>ilt-lh.  Ktini.  H  lioun.  f..i-ariMitoii  l{er..ai'iip 
(jiiict-Ciivi'ni.-nt.  BriiitcB  ^'i-iiuinc  ('..iiif..rt 
BnilMitlAfnrti..ii.  Iilrul  f.T  tlir»irk.  A  pr..vril 
tut-rc...s.  4lli  Si'luoii.  Kvrry  li..lllr  Alill  ..flli-i' 
M.-<-(1»  llii-  \V..n'tpi-  Knn.     2  Mn<l<<l>.     S  Siion. 

Be  Well.    Keep  Cool.    Address: 
Lake  Brrtze  Motor,  577  W.  Monroe  St..  Chicago 


UPER 
PARK 


J  'no 


PRICE:  $2  EACH 
$8  FOR  SET  OF  4 

MORF.   FNGINE  MI.SSING 
MORK  NEW  PLUCS 
MORE  CLEANING  PLUGS 
MORE  CARBONIZED  PLUGS 

/      Oil   pumpinK    cylinders  cannot    foul 
the  plugs.     Anyone  cnn  install  them. 

Makes  all  cylinders  work  alike. 

Diilribalort   Wanted 

r.ilal«j   .1f»W..<  fV>. 

SUPER  SPARK  COMPANY,  loc. 

I331-3S  Woodward  Avonu* 
D.trott,   Michigan 


•KCIAI.  OKKKIt  Thli 
an.)  11.00  malloil  or 
nlrilanlllloilha  hol.lir 
.Miipfir  Spark,  wllh  full 


anniviT.-^ary  in  France.  Somehow  this 
life,  whicli  st'cmcd  so  hard  at  first,  has  be- 
fonic  so  inur-h  a  part  of  every -day  routine 
tliat  one  ean  nx'et  the  worst  without  dread. 
If  you  are  a  .soUiier  you  are  ahU-  to  do  any- 
tliintr  you  are  ordtTed  to  do — no  matter 
what  the  hardship,  y(ni  eraek  a  joke  with 
the  hoys  ami  away  you  jj;o.  1  rememher 
that  at  one  time  to  he  pulle<l  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  ni^ht  meant  a  headaehe,  and 
a  feeling  like  tw(»  eents*  worth  of  ehewiii^- 
Kum;  but  when  you've  stood  through 
weather  of  all  description,  or  watehed  the 
first  siher  tra<-iiitr  of  dawn  toueh  the  east- 
ern clouds  when  all  the  world  seemed  asleep, 
tlio  you  knew  by  the  flash  of  a  iiun  or  a 
soaring;  star-sliell  that  many  others  kept 
watch,  you  gvt  Avhat  the  Tommies  call 
■"three  o'clock  in  the  morninfr  courage,'' 
and  you  need  it.  But  when  you  harden  a  bit 
it  is  not  such  a  bad  lif( — not  when  you've 
got  fellows  alongside  of  you  whose  sj)irits 
won't  be  downed.  There  is  a  facetious 
humor,  a  spirit  of  banttTing  one  another 
eternally,  that  is  nevcT  absent. 

This  is  the  first  fine  day  we've  had  in  a 
week.  March  is  living  up  to  its  reputation 
for  cold,  snow,  rain,  and  wind  and  mud. 
But  there  is  at  least  the  consolation  that 
summer  is  not  far  distant.  ai\d  altogether 
we  have  not  suflfered  so  cruelly  as  last 
year  at  this  time. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A   DEBATE   L\    DEI  TSCHLAND— It  is 

not  all  dear  sailing  in  (iermany  for  the 
military  party  when  the  Berliner  Tageblatl 
I)rints  the  following,  between  the  lines  of 
which  so  much  can  easily  be  read,  in  spite 
of  the  cle\'er  camouflage  under  which  it 
shelters : 

It  was  in  1!) — ■.  Three  friends  sat  in  a 
corner  of  the  shelter,  waiting  in  one  accord 
for  peace.  And  time  and  again  recurred 
'he  subject  of — the  war!  The  first  stroked 
with  an  air  of  dignity  his  graying  full 
beard,  and  said: 

'"The  world-war  was  a  historical  neces- 
sity.   Entirely  simple.    We  must  hold  out." 

A  younger  companion  furrowed  his 
smooth  brow,  shook  his  head,  and  replied: 

'"The  world-war  a  necessity'.'  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  chance  catastrojjhe, 
springing  up  from  incomi)utable  elenunts." 

The  third,  a  guest  who  was  piu'suing  the 
study  of  criminal  law,  spoke  a  more  em- 
phatic negative: 

"I  regard  the  world-war  to  be  the 
wretched  machination  of  con.scious  crimi- 
nals, a  disease  injected  by  ruthless  tricks 
conjured  by  souls  that  think  in  terms  of 
murder.     I  iv  "all  June,  1914." 

Another  subject  canu'  up.  a  burning 
one — the  question,  "When  will  it  end?" 
The  man  with  the  full  l)ear(i  and  tlu>  neces- 
sity said  <l(>linitely : 

"It  will  end  when  all  the  objects  are 
attainted  which  history  h:is  set  our  time  to 
accomplish.     We  must  hold  out." 

Tin-  second  said,  dreamily: 

"It  will  end  as  it  b«'gan — suddenly.  In 
ever.\  corner  the  machine  will  come  to  a 
stop  all  at  once.     Without  basis." 

But  the  last  .saifl: 

"  I  know  how  it  will  end.  ()\E  will  come 
— a  man  with  a  mighty  hand.  Me  will 
make  an  «'nd,  smooth  everything  out. 
Perhaps  he  is  already  here." 

"Force  is  everything,"  said  the  first. 

"Chance  is  everything,"  announced  the 
second. 

"Fact  is  e\t'rything."  declared  the 
third. 

After  tliis  little  exchange  of  opinions, 
thev  all  with  one  accord  waitt>d  for  peace. 


War  Prices. — Hk — "  I  feel  like  thirty 
cents." 

She — "  How  things  have  gone  up  siu'-.- 
the  war." — Purple   Cou\ 


Not  an  I'nusual  .Speech. — "  Young  fial»- 
ber  made  quite  a  long  speech  at  the  clul. 
forum  last  night." 

"  What  was  he  talking  about?" 

"  He  didn't  say." — Judge. 

Exchanging  Bonds. — "  We  accept  L»i»- 
erty  Bonds  at  their  full  \  alue  for  all  goods.' 

Thus  reads  a  placard  in  the  window  of 
a  wholesale  liquor  house.  We  have  often 
wond(Ted  what  the  height  t>f  damphoolish- 
ness  might  be,  having  trij-d  \arious  thing>. 
but  there  it  is:  Exchanging  a  Liber' > 
Bond  for  bi>oze. — Detroit  Time-i, 


Grandma's  Little  Worry.  —  ViLi.vi.i- 
Peda(;c)(;  —  "  Darwin  says  we're  d»*- 
scended  from  monkeys." 

His  At  ditok — "Well,  what  abaht  it.' 
My  grandfather  may  'ave  bin  a  gorilla, 
but  it  doesn't  worry  me." 

Voice  from  the  P"'iresiue — "  P'rap- 
not,  but  it  must  iiave  worried  yer  grand- 
mother."— London  Opinion. 


A  War  Christening. — "  And  the  name  i- 
to  l)e?"  asked  the  minister  as  he  &\>- 
proached  the  l)aptismal  font  with  the  hab> 
in  his  arms. 

"John  Jellicoe  Douglas  Haig  Llovl 
(ieorge  Bonar  Law  Smithers.  " 

"  Dear  me  I"  said  the  minister,  tuniimr 
to  the  se.xton.  "  .\  little  more  water,  Mr. 
Jones,  if  you  i)lease  I" — Tit-Hit-'. 


Pretty  Near  Time.  Now 
Down  where  the  water 

Ripples  with  a  song. 
Ain't  a-wastin"  daylight 

When  you're  latchin'  fish — t>ui!  long  '. 

They'd  j)ull  >(>u  in  the  river 
If  you  wasn't  mighty  strong; 

You're  helpin'  (Uit  the  country 

When  you're  catchin'  fish — that  long  ' 
—  Atlanta  Consdlutio' 


The  Kaiser's  Last  Word,  -.\rtliur  Tran. 
the  novelist,  put  down  a  (ierman  newspaper 
at  the  Century  Clut).  in  New  York,  with 
an  im|)atient  grunt. 

"  It  says  here."  he  ex|)lained.  "  that  it  i.- 
Ciernumy  who  will  speak  the  last  word  in  ! 
this  war."  . 

Then   the  novelist   laughed  angrily  au'l  j 
added : 

"  Yes.  (MTinany  will  speak  the  last  word  [ 
in   the   war.   ami    that    last    word   will   i» 
'  Kmni  rail''  "      ]\'ai<hingon  Star. 


Entirely   Imper.sonal. — .V   jiretty  girl  a' 
an  e\ening  party  was  bantering  a   geniai 
bachelor    tm     iiis     reasons    for    remainink;  i 
single. 

"  N'o-oo,  1  inner  was  exactly  disap- 
jH)inted  in  love."  he  said.  "  1  was  wha' 
you  might  call  discouraged.  You  se«'. 
wlu>n  1  was  very  young  1  btn-aine  ver\ 
much  enanutred  of  a  young  huly  of  m> 
accjuaintance.  I  was  mortally  afraid  t>> 
tell  her  of  my  feeling,  but  at  length  I 
screwed  up  in\  courage  to  the  proposing 
point.  I  .said.  '  IxU's  get  married.'  And 
she  si\'u\.  '  Whv.  who'd  ha^e  u<? 
Tit-Bil.<. 
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>RINGE  ALBERT 


the  national  joy  smoke 


Packing  in  P.  A.  smokejoy 
every  little  old  now-and-againi 


Swellest  indoor  and  outdoor 
sport  you  ever  tackled!  Twenty- 
four  -  hour  -  stuff-  every  -  day  -  in  - 
the-year!  Puts  you  into  the 
whyworry  class  over  night,  and 
makes  you  so  glad  you're  alive 
and  armed  with  a  jimmy  pipe 
and  a  tidy  red  tin  of  Prince 
Albert  you  could  just  about 
shout  with  delight ! 

P.  A.  will  do  for  your  smoke- 
spot  just  what  it  has  done  for 
men  from  coast-to-tall-timbers! 
That  flavor,  that  fragrance,  that 
coolness  just  about  knocks  gaily- 
west  any  smokegrouch  you  ever 
developed!  Double  jointed 
smokestunts  for  yours  truly 
every  time  you  put  a  match  to 
P.  A.! 

Prince  Albert's  patented  pro- 
cess cuts  out  the  bite  and  parch. 
Why,  it  lets  the  man  with  the 


fussiest  tongue  feel  like  he's  got 
a  roll  in  his  jeans  big  enough  to 
choke  an  elephant!  For,  the 
sky's  the  limit  when  it's  P.  A.- 
for-packing;  and,  the  quicker 
you  get  into  action  and  prove 
that  out,  the  cheerier  your 
smokedepartment  will  be! 

For,  there's  no  time  like  just 
now  to  swing-a-deal  with  P.  A.; 
to  get  yours  right  over  the 
counter;  to  pack  in  a  plenty- 
much  load — and  smoke  in  the 
100%  sector  as  though  you 
were  breaking  in  fresh-like-a- 
thoroughbred-colt ! 

You  buy  Prince  Albert  every' 
where  tobacco  is  sold,  in  toppy  red 
bags,  tidy  red  tins  and  handsome  full 
pound  and  full  half  pound  tin  humi- 
dors; also,  in  that  clever,  practical 
full  pound  crystal  glass  humidor 
with  sponge  moistener  top  that  keeps 
the  tobacco  in  such  perfect  condition. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 
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Be  SURE  of 

Fresh  Food  in 

Hot  Weather 

}7>()()L>  waste,  surely,  and  a  strong 
1  possibility  of  sickness  are  the  two 
-  menaces  that  confront  the  house- 
hold which  considers  too  lightly  the 
efficiency  of  the  refrigerator  it  pur- 
chases. Anyone  who  knows  refrigera- 
tors will  tell  you  that  you  take  no 
cliances  when  vou  bu\-  a 


Svp 


^OHREWm^^^ 


Refrigerator  engineers  endorse  tlie  Bohn 
Syplion  System.  Tluough  many  years  it 
has  established  a  reputation  for  efficiency 
— for  saving  food,  for  retaining  its  fresh 
flavor,  for  cutting  ice  bills. 

Ask  the  Bohn  Dealer  in  your  city  to  prove  its 
superiority.  We  are  glad  to  mail  you  his 
address  and  our  literature. 

We  also  make  Bohn  Sanitor  Kitchen 
Tables  —  $7.35   and    up  —  .St.    Paul. 


BOHN 

REFRIGERATOR   CO. 
1410  University  Ave. 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

New  York 

63  W.  42nd  St. 
Newark,  913  Broad  St. 
CliicaRo 

68  E.  Waslilniirton  St. 

Nathan-Dolirmann  Co. 

San  Francisco 

Farmelee-Dotirmann 

Co. 

Los  Angeles 


ERSONAL   POWE 

UiR  prai  tical  hook  by  Keith  J.  Thonius, 
hIiowh  you  tlicway  to  happinetiH  aiicl  H^lcc^•s^ 
throiiffh  nifntal  ronrrntration  an  1  the  clt'Vrlop- 
iMciil  of  tiirrKv  ami  will.  \iv;u\  it  and  makt' 
I  KOO<1.     J  Jmo.  iloth.  $1 .7'i:  /'V  tri'iil,  $J.^7' 


R 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 

Steam  Cooking    (^fr^ 
Saves  Food    1^-^ 


"NATIONAL" 

Aluminum  Pressure  Gsokar 

.\  liif;  liclji  ill  tlio  kilclifii.  .Sa\es 
u '  ifk  and  fuel.  Prevents  burning;. 
Needs  less  attention.  Makes  cheap 
meats  tender.  I'ine  for  hard  to-cool;  vetjel.ih 
and  cereals.  Kills  the  Rerins.  .Soon  s.ives  its 
cost.  Three  sizes  lo.  i7  and  25  ((uarts.  \\ Orks 
on  any  lire.  .Steam  cooKinc  re(ei|>t  IxKik  with 
e\ery''NATIONAI.."  Uritefoi  comi)let.- di- 
sc rijition.  Also  ask  alxuit  the"N.\  TION.AL" 
~^teani  I'ressuie  (aiuiei  for  home  use. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL  A  IRON  WORKS 
829  Sprint  Street  Eau  CUire.  Wis. 


Disarmament. — F'ikst  Cillld  Porter 
— ■■  I  t,'iits>  ol'  Hill  .Johnson  done  turn 
'eifieist." 

Seco.nd  C'lLn  I)  INmTF.R — ••  Yep.  Hc's 
Kone  an'  hot  hisself  a  safety  razor." — Judge. 


The  Original  Food  Crisis.  — Rolildt-'s 
iiiotliiT  had  just  taken  out  her  winter  trar- 
iiients. 

"Ma."  said  Hol>liie.  "what  did  the 
moths  li\e  on  before  Adam  aiul  K\e  wore 
clothes".'" — .1  irf/irrin. 


The  Bird  Man   of  the  Future.—"  Cou- 

t'otind  it  I"  e.xelaimed  the  hirdmun  of 
2074  A.  D. 

"  "Smatter  pop?"  asked  the  nipht  owl. 

"  Oh,  I  was  poingr  to  fly  out  a  little  with 
the  boys  last  night,  but  my  wife  stuck  my 
w'iiifjs  full  o"  molasses  and  I  cotildn't  fly  any 
farther  than  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  V'—Riclnnond 
7'//'»c.s  I)i'<j)nlrft. 


As  She  Is  Spoke 

I've  heard  a  half  a  dozen  times 

Folks  call  it  Reims. 
That  isn't  right  tho,  so  it  seems, 

Perhaps  it's  Reims. 
Poor  city  ruined  no\v  b\"  flanjes — 

Can  it  be  Reims'.' — 
That  once  was  one  of  Fraiu'c's  gems — 

More  likely  Reims. 
I'll  get  it  right  sometime.  i)erchance; 

I'm  told  it's  Reims. 

— lioiloa  Truiiscripl. 


A  Poet's  Reward. — What  is  fame? 
The  office  jKiet  has  been  writing  no'^able 
l)oems  of  passion  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  yesterday  he  had  a  letter  from  the 
AVorld's  Salesmanship  Congress  inviting 
liim  to  make  an  address  on  the  topic  of 
'•  The  Worhis  Output  of  Metal."  ^vilh  the 
provision  that  if  lie  talked  longer  than 
twenty-five  niiimtes  the  management  would 
be  forced  to  ring  a  bell  and  turn  on  a  red 
light  to  stop  him. — Seattle  Pont-I nteUigcncer. 


Homeopathic  Costume. — A  nervous  old 
beau  entered  a  costumer's  and  said:  "  I 
want  a  little  help  in  the  way  of  a  suggestion. 
I  am  going  to  the  French  students'  mas- 
querade ball  to-night,  and  I  want  a 
distinctly  original  costume— something  I 
can  be  quite  sure  no  one  else  will  wear. 
\Vhat  can  you  suggest?" 

The  costumer  looked  him  o\  er  atten- 
tively, bestowing  special  notice  on  his 
gl(>aniing.  bald,  and  shining  head. 

••  Well.  I'll  tell  you."  he  .said,  thought- 
fully. "  Why  don't  you  sugar  your  head 
and  go  as  a  pill?" — San  Francisco  Arfinuaut. 


Choice  Bits  of  I'nited  States  Lan^iuage. 

—  "Can  \(>u  s[>eak  the  language  of  the 
Ihiittni  States?  "  asks  a  card  carried  by 
the  members  of  the  .\merican  Protective 
Association.  We  don't  know  whether  we 
can  or  not.  but  wf'll  do  our  l>est  to  repro- 
duce a  conversation  we  heard  on  a  street- 
car yesterday. 

"  Wheiu'jyego  las  night?  " 

"  Xowiirs.      Slay  dnt  home." 

■  1  seen  .Many  Pickferd  in  a  .•>well  play, 
.iim  come  o\ern  i)icked  mi*  u|)pin  the 
Lizzie." 

"  lleeza  li\»'  one.  ainty?  " 

"  Htihlie\e  iiu'." 

"  (loan  out  t 'night  ?  " 

"  Iluh-liuh.  Hean  Cora/.gountidi  Oert's. 
.lye  wer  go  over  there?  " 

'■  Uhuh.     Slong.  CJotta  gittoff  nexttop." 

"  Slong." —  I'lilcmon     (.V.     J,)     PresS' 
(Siinnlinii . 


The  Wonderful  Mill 


During  thf   prr^.~:  ,    ;   ,,// 

an  American  MtJcn  M'jr-.el  Milt  uniea  it> 
purpoif  is  lo  iupply  lh<  local  nrrds  nf  a  commit- 
nily.   or  our  Ocr.rrnmrnI,  irilh    Hour    and  frrd 

DO  your  bit.    Help  the  Government  by 
saving  the  freight  on  wheat  and  flour.     Re- 
lieve the  Railroads  of  this  unnecessary  con- 
gestion by  establishing  in  your  community  one  of 
these  wonderful  American  Midget  Marvel  Roller 
Flour  Mills. 

And  Make  Money,  Too 

$150  to  SI. 000  per  month  can  be  made  with  tin-, 
permanent,  substantial  and  dignified  business. 

This  wonderful  self-contained  roller  miU  is  revo- 
lutionizing milling.  Makes  splendid  flour  at  a  bet- 
ter yield  than  the  Government  requires.  One  man 
without  previous  rr.illing  experience  can  run  it 
successfully.  Small  cost,  small- power,  easy  opera- 
tion enables  it  to  make'a  "Better  Barrel  of  Flour 
Cheaper."  You  can  sack  your  flour  under  our 
nationally  advertised  brand  "FLavo." 

Our  Service  Department  in- 
spect s  your  products  each  month 
free  and  keeps  you  uptoquality . 
Sizes  of  mills  from  15  tc  100  beiT- 
relsperday.  You  can  start  with 
the  small  size  if  you  have  S2.000 
to  invest.  Sold  on  30  days'  free 
trial. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  ex- 
periences of  successful  owner* 
all  over  the  United  States. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  MILL  CO. 

514-520  Trust  Buildine 

^is^^  '    ^  ._.      ••  Owcr.=Koro.  Ky.       \-i>)  . 


Travel  the  World  at  Your  Eas 


\\lii>  li.is  not  Uiniicil  io  voyage  at  will  10  far-off 
foreign  lands,  to  see  tiieir  wondors  and  observe  their 
strange  customs?  Vou  have  to-day  an  uncqualed 
opportunity  of  doing  this  by  proxy  without  stirring  ' 
a  sti'p  from  honic  by  roailiiiR 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern 

by  Sir   Frederick    Trews,  famotis  Bntitl.  -  ^••^ 

of  o.xrentioiial  I'luinii  ;in*t  tlcscrii'tive  |.,iw.--  ^c 

vt^Uintc  takes  v>>ii  loniiit  t!»e  ploln*  and    tlir  ;»• 
s>*ii|>ti"iis  aiiil  Uv-iutiful  ph  't,>v:rapli5  v--!i  (.- 

Sunstis  on  Egyptian  Ukes  Tlw  SIfmIs  of  D«Ua  il  Ni(kl 

Hinh  Noon  in  an  Indian  Baaar  Tbt  Taj  Mahal  at  Aitra 

The  Temple   of  tht  Tooth  at  The  Uiita  Pagoaa  at  Rimm* 

Kandy  Tite  Nighlmare  Ctty  sf  CmIw 

The  Chttn  Gardens  of  Japan  BalUng  al  DunMad  Head.  Hwokk 

The  World-famed  Yoseiute  Valley  The  Crud  t<aiMi  of  (he  Ctbndo 

»nd  niaii>  ••tlipr  »tTnrs..f  r..manlir  t>caul>  and  lit«torlc  \aUf  • 


Funk  &  WannalU  Company.   3S4  Foarth  A*eon».  New  York 


Dolicioiis  Muf  f  in* 


for* 
DiabQtics 


r,i^i\.  .ipint  i/ing    luuniiis  b.iked    ; 
<Mi<lorsc«l  by  dietitians — approvol  l>\   .Mii-r; 
Medical  A.sso  iation — 


Flour  for 
Diabetics 


A   proiliicl  o(  the   faiiuxl  .Soyi«  bean 
ricli  in  protcin.«  and    fats,   with   but  .> 
tr.u-v  of  KlarcM. 
Wrilr  for  frtf  hooklrt.  "Diclji  for  Diatx-UCTi" 

auUioriliiUvc. 
Kiv(.  ,1  cfiit  ntamiM  lirinjr  quarter- 
r I   ~.n.l. 


ur  quarter 

r..r  h.-.i.i.ii 


^lltl  Pt 


ft»   Co 


Wiiiikrshja.  Wi' 


Ask  Your  Docior 
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CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE  WAR 


THE    GERMAN    OFFENSIVE 

April  24.— The  British  official  night  report 
states  that  after  a  ^•iolent  l)onibard- 
ment  the  enemy  attacked  the  whole 
front  south  of  the  Homme  and  the 
French  on  the  right,  but  were  repulsed. 
In  later  attacks  the  Germans  gain  pos- 
session of  Villers-Bretonneux.  A  post 
northwest  of  Festubert,  captured  by 
the  enemy  on  April  22,  is  retaken.  The 
hostile  garrison  is  reported  to  have 
lost  heavily.  East  of  Kobeeq  the  British 
maintain  their  line  against  a  strong  local 
attack. 

The  French  report  an  intense  bombard- 
ment of  the  Franco- American  po.sition 
south  of  the  Somme  and  on  the  Avre, 
followed  by  an  attack  all  along  the 
front.  Soiith  of  the  Avre  in  an  all- 
day  battle  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  footing  in  the  outskirts  of 
Ilangard.  The  enemy  was  checked  in 
the  neighborhood  of  HaiUes  and  Senecat 
Wood. 

Berlin  reports  that  the  fighting  on  the 
Lys  and  Somme  was  limited  to  local 
actions.  Vieugelhoek  Hill  is  said  to 
have  been  captured  and  a  number  of 
French  prisoners  taken.  Strong  Allied 
advances  northwest  of  Bethune  are 
reported  checked  and  many  engage- 
ments on  the  front  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  prisoners. 

April  25.— London  dispatches  report  that 
after  an  "all-day  struggle  along  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Lys  salient  the 
British  and  French  were  forced  to 
withdraw  from  their  positions  between 
Bailleul  and  Wytschaete.  Fighting 
was  particularly  volent  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Dranoutre,  Kemmel,  and 
Vierstrant. 

The  British  report  states  that  in  the 
course  of  repeated  attacks  and  counter- 
attacks the  Allied  troops  have  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  positions 
held  in  the  morning.  Australian  and 
English  troops  launch  attacks  against 
positions  gained  by  the  enemy  at 
Villers-Bretonneux,  carrying  the  British 
line  onward  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  their  former  front,  capturing  the 
village  and  600  prisoners.  German 
dead  found  in  the  positions  recaptured 
show  the  enemy's  losses  to  have  been 
hea\'j% 

The  French  night  report  states  that  there 
was  great  activity  on  the  part  of  both 
artilleries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Han- 
gard,  but  no  infantry  action.  In  the 
WoevTe  district  in  the  Regneville  sector 
the  enemy  is  ejected  from  ad^'anced 
positions  where  he  had  gained  a  foot- 
hold. Prisoners  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  who  completely  re- 
established their  line.  Spirited  artillery 
action  is  reported  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Meuse  and  in  the  Vosges. 

The  German  report  states  that  a  strong 
French  counter-attack  against  Vieugel- 
hoek was  repulsed  with  heavy  French 
losses.  In  the  Somme  sector  Ilangard 
is  reported  captured.  In  the  battle 
around  Villers-Bretonneux  tanks  were  ef- 
fectively used.  Violent  counter-attacks 
by  the  Allied  forces  employing  reser\  es 
are  reported  to  have  failed  with  losses. 
In  bitter  engagements  throughout  the 
night  the  Germans  claim  to  have  taken 
2.000  prisoners,  four  cannon,  and  nu- 
merous machine  guns. 

A  dispatch  from  the  Headquarters  of  the 
British  Army  states  that  tanks  were 
employed  on  both  sides  for  the  first 
time  during  the  engagement  at  Villers- 
Bretonneux.  The  British  tanks  are 
reported  to  have  done  heaAy  execution. 

April    26. — London    states    that    after    a 
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The 

Elliott-Fisher 

Way 
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News,  not  history,  is  what 
counts  in  business 

WHEN  you  need  information  about  your 
business  you  want  it  immediately  and  with 
the  assurance  that  the  figures  are  absolutely 
accurate  and  up-to-the-minute. 

Elliott-Fisher  order-entry,  billing,  bookkeep- 
ing, statistical  and  utility  purpose  machines  are 
made  to  help  you  do  today's  work  today. 

Elliott-Fisher,  The  Bookkeeping  Machine,  fur- 
nishes up-to-the-minute  accounting  records  with 
proven  balances;  neat,  accurate  reports  when- 
ever needed,  without  lost  motion. 

This  modern  mechanical  accountant,  does  al- 
most everything  but  think.  It  keeps  permanent 
track  of  all  the  month's  work.  It  produces  more 
and  better  work  in  less  time  than  old  methods. 
It  makes  it  possible  to  complete  each  day's  work 
with  all  entries  balanced.  It  takes  the  curse  off 
the  Trial  Balance.  It  supplies  promptly  the 
totals  and  accurate  figures  for  executives. 

Your  office  force  will  like  Elliott-Fisher 
machines  because  they  make  toil  easier,  keep 
the  mistakes  out  and  the  work  up-to-date. 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY 

532  Elliott  Parkway,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Bookkeepinf   MacMme 

M^yy^^^J  with  ihe  Froof  Slwet  and  the  Flat  fkkm^  Sarf&ce 
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Announcing  a. 

GREAT  NEW 
AUTO  SPOTLIGHT 


Surrounds  your  nieht  auto  trips  with 
safety.  Shows  you  the  road  far  ahead  as 
well  as  in  daylleht.  Focus  instantly  ad- 
justable from  the  thousand  foot  beam  to  a 
wide  diffused  flood  of  lieht  ahead  of  the 
cirand  illuminatinif  both  sidesoftheroad. 
Once  set  bracket  stays  put.  A  recent  100- 
mile  country  test  proved  this. 

DELTA 

Thousand  Foot  Spotlight 

Can  be  slanted  in  any  direction — even  on 
a  slanted  windshield— forward,  back,  up, 
d:>wn  and  to  either  side.  It  isbased  on  the 
regular  approved  searchtinht  design  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  is  a  finished 
product  of  the  skill  of  the  Delta  enirineers. 
Economical  to  use.  Gives  greatest  liKht 
on  least  battery  "juice." 

The  Delta  Thousand  Foot  Spotlieht  is 
pricedat$7  00.  In  Canada,  $10.15.  Itishigh- 
ly  finished  in  high-class  baked  enamel. 

The  Delta  Special  Ford  Spotlight  No.  4  at 
$3.50— M.2S  with  batteries— is  a  good  one. 
Operates  on  two  ordinary  dry  batteries 
which  will  last  six  monthsin  ordinary  use. 
Quickly  detached,  it  is  handy  for  use  as  a 
trouble  lamp.     Canadian  Price.  $6  10. 

Any  dealer  will  supply  Delta  Spotlights. 
Write  for  illustrated  circular. 


DELTA  ELECTRIC  CO. 


Dept.  66 
Marion 
Indiana 


Msnaf kcturert  of  ths 
World'n    Bc-it    Hnttery 

KiiutricH,   Uicjrcles  and 
Uand  Use. 


1000 

Fooi 
Spot 
Light 


INKH^KNCK  OK  TIIK   i>liNI)  ON  TIIK  ItOUY 

By   I'aiil  Diilxiis,  M.I),    l^imo,  Clolb,  t>4  piijrt'S.    .")(Jcents. 
FUNK  A  \VA(;NAI,I.S   COMPANY,  Ptihs.,  NEW  YORK 


^Print 


Your  Own  Cards. 

•iriiilan.,lal«'l.l'i)ok,pai»«'r 

!».  PKKSS.  LiiTKerrJi.   H.v 

rj  $70.    Have  iiifincv.   Print  f<irollie-r».  liiK 

iinifit.     All  ••iiNV.  niles  spnt.    Write  fiiilo'y 

for  '  MtaldK  prt'.isf's,  'I'VPK.  imiht.  lanl". 

THE  PRESS  CO..     0-23      M»rld*n.  Conn. 


CleanYour 
Car  for 


S*^ 


SPRAY  IT   V/ITH 

AUTO 


vm\\^\mi^ 


Ni)  more  .sloppy  w.i.shiiij;.  himpK' 
spray  Auto  Litpiid  Wiiocr  ri^;hl  over 
(lust ,  li^hi  nuid  and  tar.  Softfiis  and 
loosrns  at  (iiiniilatioiis.  Wipe  otT  and 
polish  with  chccs*'  clotli. 

Kr.ps  ihf  finish  LIKE  NKW! 
I.cavfs  no  oily  film.  Clean  aiui 
polish  yotir  whoii-  car  in  "20  miniiirs. 
\o  muss,  no  dirt.  Outfit,  intltidinK 
(Jiiart  of  Li(|iiid  Wnt-t-r  and  Spra\pr, 
SI. .")().  .Xt  dealer's  or  sent  direct. 
Send    SI. •">(). 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 

36  1    Ellicott  St..  Buffnio.  N.  Y. 


lirilliaut  defense  the  fJennau  fore^s 
iai)tiire  the  siininiit  of  Mont  Keniniel. 
which  d()ininat«'s  the  entire  northern 
side  of  the  .siilieiit  driven  hy  the  enemy 
lip  the  valley  of  tlie  Lys.  i.s()lat«-d  and 
surrounded,  the  French  troops  on  the 
summit  fouffht  until  ov«rwhelnied  by 
force  t)f  numbers. 

The  British  official  report  states  that  in 
fierce  fi^htinp  on  the  wliole  front  froi7i 
the  neitjhborhood  of  Dranoutre  to  the 
^  pics-Comines  ('anal  tlie  enemy  fjains 
possession  of  Drariotitre.  Kenmiel  \'ii- 
iatre.  and  Mont  Kemmei.  The  (lermans 
em|)loyed  nine  divisions  (about  12().(MK) 
men).  .\  .series  of  determined  atta<ks 
l>y  the  enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of 
La  Clytte  and  Sj-heriH-nberg  were  re- 
pulsed with  hea\  y  losses  to  his  troops. 
The  enemy  made  projrress  on  both 
sid»'s  of  the  ^'pres-Comines  Canal.  In 
tile  neif^hborhood  of  llanf.rard  and 
Ilaiifjard  Wood  the  French  and  Hritish 
carry  their  line  forward  by  lieavy 
HfjhtinK. 

Tlie  French  n'i)ort  violent  artillery -a<'tion 
during  the  ni{>:ht  south  of  the  Sonime. 
In  counter-attacks  the  French  from 
X'iller.s-Bretonneux  to  south  of  the  Luce 
River  recapture  lost  ground  despite 
a  fierce  resistance,  retaking  the  posi- 
tion at  the  monument  south  of  V'illers- 
Mn'tonneiix.  peiu-trating  the  wood  of 
llangard-en-Santerre  and  conqiU'ring 
a  |)art  of  that  \  illage.  The  (iermans 
have  tried  to  aiTest  the  Allied  advance 
at  any  cost  and  their  lo.sses  are  reported 
to  ha\f'  been  heavy. 

The  Berlin  report  states  that  the  attack 
by  (Jeneral  von  .Xrnim's  army  took 
Mont  Kemmei,  looking  far  into  the 
F'iaiiders  plain.  The  larger  crater  of 
St.  Kloi  was  captured  with  Dranoutre 
and  the  height  northwest  of  Vieugel- 
lio«'k.  As  a  result  of  the  l)attle  of 
yesterday  (i..")(K)  prison«'rs  are  said  to 
have  been  cai)tured,  including  one 
French  and  one  English  regimental 
commander.  The  majority  of  the 
l)risoners  are  .said  to  Iw  French.  South 
of  the  Sonuiu'  Villers-Bretoiineux  could 
not  be  held  in  the  face  of  Allied  counter- 
i.  Hacks.  .Mlied  counter-attacks  are 
reported  to  ha\e  fa*led  east  of  the  \  illage 
and  at  Ilangard.  increasing  the  number 
of  prisoners  taken  by  the  (Jermans  in 
this  district  to  2.4()()'.  On  the  western 
bank  of  the  Moselle  Saxon  companies 
stormed  the  French  trenches.  jM'iietrat- 
ing  to  Hegne\  ille  and  returning  with 
prisoners. 

.\l)ril  27.  —  .\  London  dispatch  stat»'s  that 
(lesi)it<>  strenuous  endeavors  the  (ler- 
mans are  unabU>  to  advance  their 
position  in  the  Mont  Kemmei  r(>gion, 
and  in  several  jtlaces  were  sliglitly 
pushed  back. 
The  British  othcial  night  re|H)rt  stat<s 
that  the  enem.\'  succeeded  in  capt tiling 
one  of  the  British  posts  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ftstubert,  but  a  local  attack 
west  of  Merville  was  broken  up  by 
machine  -  gun  and  ritle  -  fire.  Bodies 
of  hostile  infantry  assembling  east  of 
\'illers  -  Bntonneiix  were  efTeeti\»'Iy 
shelled  by  British  batteries.  The  day 
is  reported  to  have  passed  in  eotn- 
parativ(>  quiet. 

The  French  report  stat»'s  that  tluring  the 
night  the  artillery  battle  was  continued 
on  the  front  bitween  N'illers-Bretonneiix 
antl  Iliingard  withoiil  changing  the 
situation,  (lerman  attacks  wt'st  of 
Thelines  were  suceessftllly  repelled, 
antl  sticccssftil  French  raids  were  matle 
nejir  Loi%  re  and  northejtst  of  Carnillet. 
Prisoners  were  ttikeii.  .\rtillery  action 
was  snirited  south  of  the  Somine  and  t»n 
both  banks  of  the  .\vre.  Violent  bom- 
bardments are  r»|)orted  in  the  region  of 
LalTatix  jiiid  the  front  of  Cotirrieres 
\\  (toils  and  ( 'hamltrelles. 

Hcrlin  reports  that  the  (brniiin  lines  wtic 
advanced  as  far  as  the  sotithern  bonier 


of  Voormezeele,  and  that  French  and 
British  attacks  on  April  26  from  Dieke- 
busch  to  LtM-re  and  as  far  west  as 
Dranoutre  broke  down  with  heavy 
lo.s.ses.  The  report  state.s  that  where 
the  attacking  tn)ops  reached  the  Ger- 
man lines  they  were  defeated  in  hand- 
to-han<l  fighting.  South  of  the  S<ininie 
the  French  an'  report«-d  to  have  "itled 
themselves  to  death"  in  rejM'ated  a.s- 
.saults.  Attempts  to  pierce  the  (ler- 
man  lines  at  Hangard  Wood  and  north 
of  the  Luce  brook  are  rejx)rt«'d  to  have 
failed.  (Jerman  oiM-rations  on  l>oth 
sides  of  the  Luce  are  said  to  have 
cleared  machine  -  gun  nests,  taking 
French  j>rist)n«'rs. 

The  Belgian  report  .states  that  the  ar- 
tillery-fire along  the  front  wjus  heavy 
south  of  l.,iike  Jilankaert  and  marked 
by  successful  work  of  the  Belgian 
gunners.  Bodies  of  enemy  troops  broke 
down  under  fire  aiui  AO  prisoners  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Belgians. 

The  British  press,  in  discussing  the  situa- 
tion, state  that  the  crisis  in  Flanders  is 
more  perilous  than  any  that  has  hither- 
to arisen,  and  cites  the  necessity  for 
putting  forth  the  utmost  effort  in 
furnishing  men  to  supply  the  wa«tag>« 
in  the  cea.seh'ss  fighting. 

London  reports  the  British  ca.sualties 
for  the  past  week  as  lS.;i69.  Killed  or 
died  from  wounds:  officers,  40<;  men, 
2.<)()1.  Wounded  or  ini.ssing:  officers, 
2,071;  men,  i:i.229. 

.\pril  2S. — London  reports  determinetl  at- 
ta<'ks  by  the  Ciermans  at  Voormezeele 
Ix'hind  Mont  Kemmei  extending  into 
the  night.  Ypres  is  still  held  by  the 
British,  but  the  fix'  gainetl  a  footing  in 
the  outskirts  of  I.,ocre.  .\  great  Imttle 
is  api)arently  developing. 

OtTicial  British  reports  state  that  aside 
from  the  attack  on  l^ocre  the  infantry 
action  during  the  day  was  confined  to 
ItK-al  engagements.  South  of  the 
Somme  pri.soners  have  In^en  bniught  in 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Villers- 
Bretonneux.  The  enemy  succeeded  in 
cai>t tiring  the  village  of  Voormez»>ele. 
but  were  driven  out  .early  in  the  night. 
At  a  late  hour  the  enemy  again  attacketi 
in  the  .same  locality.  I.,ast  night  .V) 
prisoners  and  four  machine  guns  were 
captured  south  of  (lavrelle  and  in  the 
Ij<'ns  and  Hill  70  sectors.  An  enemv 
raid  north  of  Bailleul  was  repulsed. 

The  Fn>nch  rei>ort  states  that  there  were 
violent  bombardments  fnun  Villers- 
Bretonneux  to  the  west  of  the  Luce 
River  and  in  the  region  west  of 
\oyon.  Violent  artillery-fighting  north 
of  the  Avre  and  in  the  n-gion  lu-twtvn 
l.,a.ssigny  and  Xttyon  was  n'port*^! 
during  the  niglit.  Twenty-five  pri.son- 
ers were  brought  back  in  two  succe>>ful 
raitls  on  the  (lerman  lines  north  of  the 
Chemin  ties  Dames.  (lerman  attacks 
northwest  of  Reims,  and  in  the  s»'ctors 
of  St.  .Miiiiel,  Lunt'vill»>,  and  Ia'  Brt^tn- 
Wood  \ven>  repul.s(>d,  prisoners  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  British. 

The  (lerman  day  report  announce.'*  the 
withdrawal  of"  the  British  lines  in 
Flanders,  whih>  south  of  l^jingeman-k 
a  further  withdrawal  to  j>ositions  acnvs,-; 
the  Steenbach  occupied  in  the  autuniti 
of  \9\\  is  reported.  Belgians  and 
many  hundretls  of  British  wen>  re- 
jtortt'tl  capHintl.  The  doultle  Hill  W 
is  rept)rtetl  in  the  jMtsscssittn  of  the 
(lermans.  It  is  claim(>d  that  the  line 
.southwest  of  I^angeinarck,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Steenba<'h,  of 
Verlonnhoek,  Hooge,  Zilleln'ke,  niitl 
Voorme/.eele  has  been  n-ached.  Ixn-re 
is  reported  taken  by  storm.  Stntng 
British  attacks  an'  said  tt)  have  l>«"«'n 
repul.sed  near  (livenchy. 

.\pril  2<)  l.,ondon  nports  that  the  Cier- 
mans in  an  attempt  to  gain  the  Flaii- 
ders  plain  by  etitting  olT  the  comniuni- 
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CHANDLER     S(X 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


First  Quality  Has  Put 
Cliandler  in  First  Place 

WHEN  inen  talk  now  of  fine  cars  selling  at  medium  prices  they  speak  first  of  the 
Chandler.  Because,  for  five  years,  the  Chandler  has  been  such  a  good  car,  so 
w^ll  built,  so  dependable  in  its  service  on  the  road.  And  because  now,  so  distinctly, 
it  offers  extraordinary  value. 

The  most  distinguished  feature  of  the  Chandler  Six  is  its  marvelous  motor — 
Chandler-designed  and  Chandler-built — which,  through  five  years  of  refinement 
without  radical  changes,  has  been  developed  to  a  point  approximating  perfection. 

The  life,  pick-up,  power  and  endurance  of  the  Chandler  motor  have  been  a  revela- 
tion to  thousands  of  experienced  motorists. 

The  Chandler  motor  is  mounted  in  a  really  great  chassis,  and  Chandler  bodies  ofl^er 
an  attractive  range  of  choice, 

SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 

Se:eti-Passengcr  Touring  Car,  $1595  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $I5<)5 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  $i6j^ 
Convertible  Sedan,  $22g^  Convertible  Coupe,  $21^5  Limousine,  $28gs 

{All  prices  J.  0.  b.  Cleveland) 

CHOOSE  YOUR  CHANDLER  NOW 

Dealers  in  all  principal  cities  and  hundreds  of  towns.    Write  us  for  catalog  today. 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Export  Department:  1790  Broadway,  New  York  Cable  Address:  "Chanmotor" 


J 
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Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A    few    drops    of    Freezone 

loosen  corns  or  calluses 

so  they  peel  off 


^^ 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
oflf   without   a   twinge   of   pain. 

Free7one  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women!  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Freezone  on  your  dresser  and  never  let 
a  corn  ache  twice. 

Stttall  bottles  can  be  had  at  any  drug 
Store   in   the    Uniti'd  States   or  Canada. 

The  Edward  Weiley  Co.,  Cincionali.  O. 

—  Adirrtisrnunt 

VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  tlie  I'Ci.k^  W  .r,-Ti,ill  Suindard  I)iciion- 
»ry  Series.  "  A  in.trvel  ol  coiiciciiscd  iuloriiialion."  'Jfi.OOO 
Vocabulary  terms:  I'JpageN colored  inapN;  many  valuable  sup- 
plementary features.  (Jreeii  (loth,  with  thumb-notch  index, 
JOc;  blue  moroccoctte,  with  thumb-notch  index,  50c:  red  Isn- 
flish  leather,  g\\\  edges,  with  thumb-notch  index,  7.'h;  post- 
aite  5c  extra. 
rrrSK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANT,    -    New  Tork  and  London 


Venus  PENCILS 

17  Decrees -A11    Pe,rfe.ct 

Set  the  standard  "^  whicl? 
aJJ  pencils  are  Judged 


kMCaiCAH  lEAO  PFNCIL  CO..N.V. 


Bowlegoed  Men 


Your   legs   will   appear 
straight   when  you   wear 

Straightleg    Garters 

Ki'in.irk.iMc  br.ind  new  invnition — Coiii- 
bln.itnm  ho^c  ■  --iipportcr  ;in<l  paiillcK 
Mr.UKbtincr  -Quickly  adjusted  to  fit 
various  deiirees  of  bowless  ;  as  easy  t<i 
put  1)11  and  ((nnfi)rl,d)lf  t(i\v<-iir  .is  any 
<>r<lin;io-  Kartcr  no  harness  or  padded 
forms;  improve  appr.ir.iiu  <■  wondrrfully. 
N-n<l  Js.oo  tcHlay.  Wear  tlii-ni  a  iiioiith 
and  «  -l  nioni-y  back  if  not  satislied.  Or 
wriir  tiKlay  for  fri-i:  booklet,  niuilcci  in 
Iil.iiii  cnvi'loiK-. 

S-L  Garter  Co. 

619  Cilr   National   Bank    Building 
Dayton,  Ohio 


cations  of  Ypres  with  Poperinghe  and 
Hazchrouck  failed  to  atlvance  despitt^ 
dc.^iJfTatc  and  rcjH-att'd  attempt-s  which 
wen-  attended  with  great  losse."^. 

The  British  official  report  of  the  day 
stat'Cs  that  \  iolent  attack.s  on  the 
French  and  British  positions  from 
Met<»ren  to  Zilleheke  and  the  Belgian 
pcsitions  north  of  Ypres  were  suc- 
cessfully repulsed  with  great  loss  to  the 
enemy  while  the  Allied  lines  remain 
intact.  Heavy  attacks  on  the  French 
positions  on  the  hills  around  Scherpen- 
berg  and  Mont  Kouge  were  also  re- 
pulsed. Severe  casual! i«'s  were  also 
inflicted  on  the  enemy  who  were  re- 
pulsed on  the  Belgian  front.  Hostile 
attacks  developing  near  Locre  yes- 
terday were  repulsed.  A  hostile  bom- 
bardineut  with  high  explosives  and 
ga.s-shells  with  infantry  attacks  is  de- 
veloping from  .Meteren  to  Voormezeele. 
(Jreat  activity  of  hostile  artillery  was 
reported  during  the  night  from  the 
River  Scarpe  to  I^ens  and  between 
(Jivench\-  and  the  Forest  of  Nieppe. 
Festubert,  captured  by  the  enemy  on 
the  night  of  April  2(>-27,  is  retaken 
with  more  than  fifty  prisoners.  I^rison- 
ers  and  guns  were  also  taken  in  sue- 
ces.sful  raids  south  of  Albert  and  near 
Neu^  ille-V'itasse. 

The  French  night  report  states  that  both 
artilleries  were  active  during  the  day 
north  and  south  of  the  Avre  near  Pie- 
mont.  An  enemy  attempt  to  cross  the 
Oise  east  of  V'aresnes  was  repulsed. 
(Jreat  artillery  activity  is  reported 
between  V'iller.s-Bretonneux  and  the 
Luce  River  and  in  the  region  of  Las- 
signy  and  \oyon.  French  detachments 
penetrated  the  (Jerman  positions  at 
("orbeny  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse 
and  in  u|)j)er  Alsace,  bringing  back 
I)risoners.  There  was  heavy  artillery - 
action  at  Fosses  Wood  and  (^aurieres 
Wood. 

German  reports  state  that  the  artillery- 
fire  on  the  Flanders  battle-front  is 
revived  with  lively  rcconnoitering  on 
the  part  of  the  British  between  La 
Bassee  Canal  and  the  Scarpe  and  north 
of  the  Somme.  Strong  attacks  by  the 
French  against  Jlangard  are  reported 
to  have  b«>eu  sanguiiuirily  rejnilsed. 

April  30. — London  reports  what  may  prove 
the  long-expe<'ted  turn  in  the  war  in 
France  and  Flanders.  In  no  place 
did  the  Allies  give  ground  except 
temporarily,  while  the  enemy  sufft>red 
a  stunning  cht>ck  with  enormous 
losses. 

The  British  official  re|)ort  states  that 
successful  counter]- at  tacks  last  night 
drove  the  enemy  from  tht>  ground 
gained  in  tlH>  neighborhood  of  l.i<>cre. 
the  whole  villag(>  now  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allies.  Further  re|M)rts  confirm 
the  en(>n:y's  losses.  The  British  line 
was  advanced  during  the  night  east  of 
\illers-Bretonn<>ux, 

The  French  rei)ort  a  \ioicnt  bombard- 
ment in  the  n>gion  of  llangard,  north 
and  .south  of  th(>  \\rv  in  th«»  Xoyon 
st'ctor.  and  on  the  .south  bank  of  the 
Oise.  The  (banians  wen>  tlri\en  from 
advanced  elem(>nts  when>  they  had 
taken  foot  and  the  French  lines-^  re- 
estabiivlicd.  On  the  right  t>ank  of  the 
Meuse  in  upper  Alsac<>  enemy  assaults 
wer(»  repulsetl,  leaving  pris»)ners. 

The  (Jerman  n>port  stalt>s  that  .several 
British  trenches  wen>  captured  in  in- 
fantry eiigiigt  iiniits  north  of  \'oor- 
iiiezet'le  and  .Mierslraal.  During  the 
course  of  the  lighting.  lh»;  report  atlmits, 
the  French  succeetled  in  establishing 
tiieni.s(>lves  in  Locre.  Strong  artillery 
action  lasted  all  tlay  oxer  tht>  whol»> 
Kemmel  territory. 

London  reports  the  ft>ll(>wing  British 
casualties  during  .\pril:  Killed  or 
died    of   wounds:   officers,    l.tiL'l;    men. 


Shuron 

EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

A  Real  Economy 

You  may  be  willing 
to  pay  more  for  the 
same  comfort,  style  and 
optical  correctness  that 
Shur-ons  give,  but  why 
should  you,  when  Shur- 
ons  combine  allthesequal- 
ities  at  reasonable  cost .? 

The  genuine,  made  only  by 
Kirstein,  bear  the  name  Shur- 
on (or  Shelltex,  if  shell- 
rimmed)  in  the  bridge.  Look 
for  it  at  your  dealer's. 

P..  KIRSTEIN    SONS  CO. 

258  Andrew  Street.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
ShfUtiX'  rimmtd  and  rimless  Shur-tn  tyt* 
zlai"!  and  sperladti.      Estahlishtd  1864. 


ATONIA  GASTRICA 

nv  .^rhillps  Rose.  M.O.       iief.  $1.00;    by  mall,  fl.08. 
FUNK  i  WAGNAI.I.S  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


VAPOR  HEATING 

BROOMELL   SYSTEM 

BROOMELL,  the  original  and  only  real 
Vapor  System,  is  giving  perfect  satis- 
faction in  over  ten  thousand  buildings  of 
every  size  and  kind  including  hundreds 
of  America  's  finest  homes.  Installed  in 
new  or  old  buildings,  with  close  temper- 
ature control,  saving  of  fuel  and  first-claas  re- 
sults guaranteed.  Working  drawings  and  speci- 
fications furnished.  If  you  are  not  building  new 
you  can  at  least  make  your  old  home  comfortable. 

VAPOR    HEATING  COMPANY,   York,    P.. 

New  York.  597  Mh  Ave.        i>liiUi)(lphu.  North  Ameiicu  BIdg. 
ChiciRo.  441  N.  Deaiboni  St.  Allanla.  Gi..  41  Lucliie  Si. 


Typewrite  The 

New  Way 

Double   Your  Speed — Your  Salary 

8o  to  too  \vor<lr<  a  minute  Guaranteed.  Siihirios  often  In 
cmixNl  to  |js.  Sao,  Jjs  .uiil  vvvn  J40  \vceklj4.  Totall- 
new  "VKtriii.  It'r<;illin  tlio  lingers  -aymnasticirlly  tr.-\ine< 
AWAY  KHOM  MACMiNK.  Brings  niiiininK  speetl  —  p»-rfei- 
iKviir.i.>.  l'"..i-v  tor  anyone.  Increases  six-cil  first  <in\ 
l.earn  in  'p.irc  time        no  interfrronce  with   regular   worl* 

WRITF  TflHAY  I-et  us  send  you  fuIl  particulars  an. 
Tfmii:.  IVri/AI  l.-ttcrs  from  lunulre<is  whos,-  sa 
ari.-  liav.-  hn  11  Increasod  sinci-  taking  up  this  reniarkabi 
new  Miiiho.l     A  ik>-i.iI  uill  bring  it.  but  writo  lo<lay      NOW 

The  TulloM  School.  3245  Collece  Hill.  Springfield.  Ohi 
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,7,723.     Wounded   or   missing:   officers, 
7,447;  men,  35,084;  total,  52,475. 

AMERICA    AT    THK    FROXT 

[ipril  24. — A  London  dispaldi  sfalos  tliat 
preparations    arr    being   niade    by    the 

I  American  Red  Cross  to  handle  the 
American  wounded  from  the  troops 
brigaded  with  Ihe  Britisli.  They  will 
bo  taken  to  England  with  the  British 
wounded,  where  they  will  be  separated. 

\.pril  25. — Further  details  of  the  fighting 
at  Seicheprey  received  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
Fran(^e  show  that  the  Americans  were 
outnumbered  8  to  1.  The  casualties 
are  said  to  be  considerably  less  than 
first  reported. 

Washington  announces  the  casualties 
among  the  United  States  Marines 
serving  with  the  American  expedi- 
tionary forces  in  France  as  34  enlisted 
men  killed  and  8  officers  and  236  en- 
listed men  wounded. 

Vpril  27. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that 
eleven  American  ambulance  men  have 
won  the  War  Cross  by  gallant  services 
during  the  battle  now  in  progress. 

Vpril  28. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
PYanco  states  that  an  enemy  attack 
on  the  American  trenches  in  the  Toul 
sector  is  successfully  repulsed.  Ger- 
mans wearing  Frencli  imiforms  stript 
from  the  dead  in  other  sectors  are  re- 
portt^d  to  have  come  over  into  the 
American  trenches  where  they  join  th(> 
French  lines.  This  ruse  was  dis- 
covered during  the  attack  on  Apre- 
mont  Forest. 

4pril  29. — A  Washington  dispatch  states 
that  First  Lieutenant  O.  P.  Dobes  and 
Privates  Charles  V.  Tomjjkins,  Richard 
11.  Baker,  James  T.  Jones,  and  John 
W.  Wood,  members  of  the  American 
Army  Ambulance  Corps,  have  bet-n 
cited  for  l^ravery  by  the  French 
military  authorities  and  the  War  Cross 
awarded  to  each. 

April  30. — Following  is  the  total  American 
casualty  list  in  France  to  date  as 
announced  in  Washington:  Killed  in 
action,  588;  died  of  wounds,  disease  or 
accident,  1,311;  from  other  causes,  95; 
missing  in  action,  93.  The  severely 
wounded  number  555. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

April  26. — A  Rome  dispatch  states  that 
the  War  Office  annoimces  that  Italian 
4|ptachments  in  the  Arsa  Valley  pene- 
trate three  belts  of  wire  defenses  and 
surprize  advanced  enemy  posts.  \ 
large  part  of  the  enemy's  defensive 
works  are  destroyed  in  the  JMorhia 
Valley  and  at  Dosso.  lnlen.se  artillery- 
duels  are  reported  on  the  Asiago 
Plateau  and  in  the  Brenta  Valley. 

April  28.— The  Italian  War  Office  reports 
that  during  the  night  of  April  26  27 
enemy  attempts  to  push  toward  the 
right  bank  of  the  Wave  were  repulsed. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

April  26. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
a  French  Staflf  estimate  places  the 
German  losses  in  the  war  at  1,300,000. 
General  Schulze,  in  a  statement  before 
the  main  committee  of  the  Reichstag', 
stated  that  the  German  losses  have 
been  2,000,000  according  to  an  Amster- 
dam dispatch.  Sick  and  wounded  to 
the  numlDer  of  750,000  had  been  able  to 
return  to  the  front,  while  629,000  had 
been  discharged  as  unfit  for  service. 
Germany  up  to  date  has  98,000  cripples 
to  reckon  with,  the  General  declared. 

Amsterdam  reports  that  Viee-Admiral 
Schroeder,  the  German  commander  at 
Zeebrugge,  will  be  deprived  of  his  com- 
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niand  for  being  taken  bv  siirpri/,e  l»v 
the  British. 

.\pril  27.— .\  Zurich  di.spatch  It)  liondon 
.stall's  that  Ur.  \on  SeydiiT,  the 
.\ustrian  lYfinier,  prt'sents  his  n-sic- 
nation  for  the  second  time,  deelarin^ 
that  he  finds  the  situation  untenable. 

April  2S. — Paris  dispatches  anncninee  thai 
the  Princess  Marie  Antoinette,  niotl^cr 
of  Kinj)ress  Zita,  has  been  ordered  lo 
leave  .\ustria  within  twenty-four  hoiir< 
and  not  to  return  until  the  termination 
of  the  war.  She  is  aecu.xed  by  the 
Austrian  |)ress  of  bein^  responsibi*'  for 
the  letter  of  Km|)eror  Charles  to  }»rinc. 
Sixtus  of  Bourbon,  a  brother  of  the 
Kmj)ress,  in  which  jwaee  overtures 
A\ere  niatle. 

.•\n  Amsterdam  reiK)rt  states  that  a«*eord- 
ing  to    \i>r\mrlx    (leneral    xon   Hisber;;, 
speaking    before    the    Keiehstaj;    Main 
Committee.  de<-lares  that  up  to  M 
."{1  last,  the  number  of  (Jermans  ii 
had  reached  a  total  of  «W>I,I(M.      Oi      ,: 
number  ■J.'i(),()7()  are  .s^iid  to  be  i>rison»'r- 
in  France,  119,(KK)  in  Knpland.  l.')7,0(M) 
in  Russia  and  Roumania,  and  the  rest 
eould  be  regarded  as  dead. 

A  dispatch  from  Reuter's  .correspondenl 
in  Amsterdam  states  that  extraor- 
dinary nervoiisiH'ss  and  depression 
prevail  in  (lermany  owing  to  the  losses 
on  the  Western  front.  This  is  n- 
vealed  in  an  article  by  Captain  von 
Sal/.mann  in  the  XntiMnche  Zeiluuft. 
emi)hasi/,ing  the  im|)ortanee  of  the 
capture  of  Kemm»>l  Hill,  in  which  he 
cites  popular  rumors  that  the  Germai! 
los.ses  have  Ix-en  enormous,  that  the 
offensive  in  the  West  is  at  a  deadlock, 
that  the  enemy  is  much  stronger  than 
the  Su|>reme  Command  a.ssunied,  and 
that  "we  are  unable  to  continue  the 
offensive  owing  to  lack  of  horses." 

The  Berlin  War  Office,  announcing  the 
eaplur(>  of  Tevastehus,  in  Finland,  statt  > 
that  the  (lerman  tr()ops  were  «<nthusia.»- 
tically  grt>eted  by  the  populace. 

A  Tlispatch  frotn  Athens  stales  that  Uh- 
Turks  in  an  advance  in  the  Caiiea,N!i> 
ar(>  perpetrating  wholesale  ma.s.sa<Tes  of 
Christians,  including  .\merican  mi.— 
sionaries. 

A  Constantinople  dispat<'h  state's  thai  a 
Turkish  official  ctmimunicatfon  an- 
nounces the  capture  of  the  fortress  <if 
Kars  and  Slit)  guns. 

.Vliril  29. — .\msterdam  dis|>at<'hes  stat*- 
that  serious  anti-(iermati  demonstra- 
tions have  (weurred  in  .\iistria.  Ac- 
cording to  \'ieniui  newspajHTs  crowds  of 
SloM-nes  almost  destroy  lh(>  (ierniHH 
club  and  smash  the  windows  of  CJermiin 
stores  and  caf^s. 


THK    W.\K    IN"    THK    AIK 

.Xjiril  2.").- — ^.V  statement  issued  l>y  the 
French  War  Oflice  stat«>s  that  cm  ,\prii 
22  and  2;i  se\fn  Cierman  airplanes  and 
one  cai>ti\t'  ballixm  were  brought  dow  n 
Ten  other  machines  fell  within  lh«ir 
own  lines  badly  damaged.  Tw(»  enem,\ 
airplanes  reported  damaged  nn  .\pril  2<l 
are  now  known  to  ha\t<  Iweii  hroti^'hi 
down,  Xunteroiis  machine-gun  alia-  k^ 
hav«<  been  carried  out  on  enein\ 
concentrations. 

Paris  rt>ports  that  Major  Haoid  huflxr>  . 
of  Wallingfiinl.  Conn.,  destroyed  hi- 
eighteenth  (b>rman  airplane  on  .\pril  2;>. 
ai\d  that  bietit.  P.  F.  Baer,  of  Mobile, 
.\la,.  iM'came  an  .\mericjin  ac«'  on  tin 
sam»<  day  by  bringing  down  his  fifth 
enemy  airplane. 

.\l>ril  2(>.  The  British  oflicial  communica- 
tion dealing  «ith  aviati(»n  anniMinces 
that  ten  hostile  machines  were  downed 
in  iiir-lighling  and  two  <»thers  dis- 
abled on  ,\pril  2.*).  Four  others  wen< 
shot  down  by  anti-airemft  gun-fire  atid 
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one    by    iiifantry-fire. 
iiiachint's  arc  missinj?. 


Two    Brilish 


April  27. — London  reports  that  two  low- 
flying  German  airplanes  were  brought 
down  by  infantry-fire  on  April  20. 

Tlie  British  Air  Ministry  announees 
that  (hiring  Man-h  Hritisli  airplanes 
over  th<'  enemy  lines  in  France  dropt 
2:}.000  bombs  "by  day  and  VA.OHO  by 
night.  The  enemy  in  the  area  occupied 
by  the  British  troops  dropt  in  the  same 
time  517  l)y  day  and  1,948  by  night. 

Paris  announees  the  following  standing 
of  American  a\'iators  based  upon  the 
luimber  of  adxcrsaries  shot  down  to 
(late:  .Major  Kaoul  Luf berry,  18;  Major 
William  Thaw,  o;  Lieut.  Frank  Baer, 
.3;  Sergeant  Baylies,  5;  ('apt.  Charles 
Biddhs  2;  and  Sergt.  Vernon  Booth, 
Sergt.  August  Grebore,  Second  Lieut. 
Henry  Grendelass,  Sergt.  Thomas 
Hitchcock,  Jr.  (now  a  prisoner),  Lieut. 
deFreest  Larner,  Sergt.  David  Putnam, 
Sergl.  W.  A.  Wellman,  Lieut.  Allan 
Winslow,  and  Lieut.  Douglas  Campbell, 
one  each. 

April  29.  —The  French  official  report  states 
that  two  cTiemx  airplanes  were  brought 
down  on  the  Flanders  front  on  April  27. 

Washington  announces  that  Lieut.  (}. 
(h'PVccst  Larner,  an  American  aviatol' 
in  France,  lirought  down  his  second  (xer- 
inan  airplane  on  March  25,  killing  the 
observer  and  pilot. 

April  30. — The  official  report  on  aerial 
operations  issued  in  London  states  that 
275  bombs  were  dropt  on  the  enemy 
troops  east  of  Locre  on  Monday. 
Several  hostile  machines  were  brought 
down  in  air  fighting  and  one  was  shot 
down  by  infantry.  Two  British  ma- 
chines are  missing. 

N.WAL    Ol'ER.VTIONS 

.\pril  24. — In  an  official  report  issued  by 
the  German  .\dmiralty  it  is  asserted 
that  the  British  naval  raid  on  Zee- 
hnigge  and  Ostend  was  a  complete 
failure,  only  forty  men  having  been 
landed,  all  of  whom  were  (>ither  cap- 
tured or  kill«>d.  It  is  also  stated  that 
tiie  British  lost  three  destroyers  and  a 
number  of  motor-boats. 

The  British  .Vdniiralty  announces  the 
cessation  of  the  weekly  bulletin  of 
marine  losses  and  will  substitute  a 
monthly  rejiorl.  In  a  table  issued 
t^vda\  the  following  totals  are  given 
as  the  result  of  enemy  acti(3n  on  Brilish, 
Allied,  and  neiitral  merchant  fle(>ts 
since  the  beginning  of  1917:  Losses  for 
the  quarter  ending  March,  1917: 
British.  911,840,  and  Allied  and  neutral, 
l,619,:i73.  For  the  quarter  ended 
in  .June:  British.  1.361,370,  and  Allied 
and  neutral.  2.23(),9.'M.  For  the  quarter 
ended  September:  British,  952,938, 
and  .Vllied  and  neutral,  1,494,473. 
For  the  quarter  ended  in  De(?ember: 
British,  782,880.  and  Allied  and  neutral, 
1,272.843.  Losses  for  Uw  quarter 
ended  in  March,  1918:  British,  (387,-57(1, 
and  Allied  and  neutral,  1,123,510. 

April  27. — London  announces  that  in  the 
engagement  of  th«  Austrian  and  Allied 
sea  forces  in  the  Adriatic  on  April  22 
the  British  lost  7  men  killed  and  19 
wounded.  Two  British  destroyers 
which  fought  five  Austrians  were  only 
slightly  damaged. 

London  reports  the  total  British  casual- 
ties in  the  operations  at  Ze(>brugge  and 
Ostend  as  588.  divided  as  follows: 
Officers  kilUni  or  died  of  wounds.  19; 
missing.  2;  wounded.  29.  Men  killed 
or  died  of  wounds,  l(i9;  missing,  14; 
wounded,  355. 

April  29. — The  American  steamship 
Westerly,  one  of  the  first  vessels  built 
by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
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below  retrular  brands.     Send  for  our  ••Better  BuildinRs^'  booklet .  <*>i&^i^ij  ^^-^e^ 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMP.'LVY.  Pittsburzh,  Pa.  i#JS^^sS5? 
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FRANK 
KHAMKI! 
Won  12 
Champion- 
Bl)iP3  \ 

on  P-M  ^ 

Cords 


Here,  bicyclists,  are  the  tires 
that  Spencer,  Kramer,  Goullet, 
McNamara,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  Speed  Kings  ride  in  their  big 
races. 

These  tires  have  won  every 
championship  race  for  several 
years.  They  have  broken  every 
bicycle  record — for  all  distances. 

Why  not  put  them  on  your 
wheel? 

PYEJU»ELMM| 


rcORD TYRES   . 


flrr  made  with  the  strength  and  hfe  to  stand  the 
gruelling  grind  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  pace  of 
rhampions. 

They"!!  make  good  for  you,  too.  They'll  give 
you  more  miles  of  easy  riding  than  any  tires 
you've  ever  ridden.  You 
start  them  and  keep  them  go- 
mg  with  less  effort.  And  you 
ran  get  speed  with  P-M  Cords 
that  will  make  you  winner  of 
any  run. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  new  P-M  Cords-  with 
the  Stars  and  Bars  tread  a 
patriotic  tread  that  is  making 
a  big  hit  everywhere.  Be  the 
first  one  in  your  neighborhood 
to  put  them  on. 

Send  for  Champions' 
Record  Book 

which  contains  photo  repro- 
duction of  the  Speed  Kings 
m  racing  costume.  Book 
also  contains  history  of  all 
racing  records  and  other  in- 
teresting information.  Don't 
miss  it.  Send  coupon  or 
postal. 

Indiana   Rubber    & 
Insulated  Wire  Co. 

1030  Pre  Sireel,  Joneiboro,  Ind. 


Indiana  Rubber  &  Insulated  Wire  Co. 

1030  Pye  Street,  Joncsboro,  Indiana 

Please  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  a  ropy  o(  your 
Champions'  Record  Book  ronlnining  pirture«  of 
Sprrd  Kmgs  m  riding  roslumr  and  names  of 
winners  and  time  in  all  raring  events. 


Name 

Sireel  ,Vo   

Cllu  anri  Stale 
Mu  Hraler  /. 


J 


is  reported  sunk  in  a  collision  off  the 
French  coast.     All  on  board  were  .saved. 

.\  London  dispat<'h  states  that  the  steain- 
ship  Oronsn,  carrying  a  party  of  .")X 
V.  \I.  C,  A.  workers,  was  torpedtx'd 
and  sunk  yesterday.  All  of  the  2.")0 
l)assengers  were  .saved.  TIu^ck?  of  the 
cr(>w  were  lost. 

THE    .SITU.\T10.\    I.\    HOLL.\XD 

-Vpril  2'). — .Jonkeer  Lou<len,  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  Holland,  warns  the  Netherlands 
Parliament  that  the  .sand  and  gra\(l 
question  with  (lerniany  has  a.ssunied 
serious  proportions. 

April  26. — A  dispatch  from  The  Hague 
states  that  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  land  and  .sea  forces  in  Holland 
has  i>rovisionally  sto|)t  all  leaves  of 
absence.  The  (lerman  (Jovernment  is 
said  to  have  made  a  new  demand  on 
Holland  dealing  with  shipj)ing,  the 
details  of  which  can  not  yet  be  an- 
nf)unced.  The  (lerman  demand  for 
railroad  facilities  across  Limlnirg  has 
been  granted,  but  with  the  pr()\  iso  that 
the  traffic  shall  not  be  of  a  military 
nature. 

April  28. — A  dispatch  from  The  Hagtie 
stat(>s  that  the  Dutch  Government  has 
yielded  to  the  German  dtMuands  re- 
garding the  transport  of  road-making 
material  through  Holland,  alt  ho  the 
amount  will  be  limited.  Xo  decision 
in  regard  to  railroad  facilities  has  been 
reached. 

THE    W^AR    IN    THE    EAST 

April  .'iO. — The  British  opfioial  cominunica- 
tion  dealing  with  operations  in  Mesopo- 
tamia states  that  on  .\pril  27,  Kirfa 
was  captured  and  forty  i)risoners  | 
taken.  The  Turks  retreated  to  Kirfuk. 
but  were  overtaken  by  the  British 
cavalry,  which  kiUed  more  than  1(K)  and 
took  r)'.iS  prisoners.  On  the  '2<Sth  the 
British  forced  a  i)assage  of  the  .V(|su, 
and  on  the  29th  captured  Tuzhurmatli 
with  300  prisoners.  The  pursuit  of  the 
enemy   continues. 

OPER.'VTIONS    IN    AMERICA 

April  24. — A  Washington  dispatch  an- 
nounces that  .John  D.  Ryan,  the  cop|)(>r 
nuignate,  is  .selected  as  the  head  of  a 
new  division  of  th(>  War  l)ei)artmciil 
to  be  known  as  the  Division  of  .Vircraft 
Production.  The  Aircraft  Productitui 
Board  is  continued  as  an  advisor\ 
body,  but  Mr.  Ryan  supplants  Howard 
K.  (\)fhn  as  chairman.  Mr.  ColTin  will 
renuun  on  the  Board,  A  new  division 
of  Military  Aeronautics  is  created  in  the 
Signal  Corps  to  have  charge  of  th(> 
operation  of  aircraft.  Brig.-(ien.  Wil- 
liam L,  Kenly  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  division.  General  Squier,  Chief 
Signal  Onicer,  who  has  heretofori'  been 
the  real  headof  lh(>  aircraft  ])rograin,  is 
eliminated  from  the  i)rogram  and  his 
duties  will  be  conlined  to  th(>  .Signal 
Corps. 

Ai)ril  2.").  —  A  Washington  dispatch  stittes 
that  the  war  has  cost  tht>  Inited  States 
so  far  this  month  an  av(>rage  of  -StO,- 
(HMMMK)  a  (lav,  whicli  includes  $10,(KX),-. 
()()()  for  Allied  loans. 

.\pril  27. — Officers  of  the  Federal  (Govern- 
ment in  X(>w  York  arrest  a  woman 
known  as  Mme.  Louise  Victorica,  who  is 
suspected  ot  being  an  aid  of  Ger- 
manv's  master  spv  iu  the  United  Stales. 
She  "is  alleged  tt)  "have  spent  .SMMKX)  of 
German  money  in  propaganda  mo\i>- 
ments  among  the  Siiu>-Fein  sympa- 
thizers in  this  country  during  the  last 
fourteen  months. 

The  jury  in  the  case  of  Max  Fast  man. 
Flovd  Dell,  ( ',  Merrill  iiogers,  and 
.\rt)uir  Young,  charged  with  using  the 
.Socialist  publication  Thr  MasKts  as  an 
instrument    to    obstruct    rt>cruiling,    is 


unable  to  agree  after  forty-five  hours' 
deliberation. 

April  28. — Fifty  American  soldiers  fresh 
from  the  trenches  in  France  arrive  in 
New  York  to  help  speed  up  the  Liberty 
Loan. 

A  dispatch  from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  stato 
that  Albert  Keffl  and  Lewis  Gruber. 
Austrians.  beliexcd  to  be  two  of  the  most  t 
important  of  Germany's  agents  in  this' 
country,  are  arrested  at  the  inter- 
national bouiulary  near  Tijuana  aft<r 
having  been  follow-ed  through  mam 
States. 

April  29. — The  Senate  pa.sses  the  Over- 
man Bill  by  a  vot<>  of  (Vi  to  13,  granting 
to  the  Pre>ident  the  power  to  reorganizi- 
the  entire  e.xecutive  machinery  of  the 
Govermnent, 

The  following  names  of  the  men  .selected 
to  fr)rm  the  War  Finance  Board  wen' 
.sent  to  the  .Senate:  Directors  of  thf 
War  Finance  Cori)oration:  William  I' 
(j.  Harding,  of  Alabama;  Allen  F< 
Forbes  and  Eugene  Myer,  Jr.,  of  Nev 
York,  and  Angus  W.  McIj<>an,of  Xortfi 
Carolina.  Capital  Issues  Commit te« 
Charles  S.  Haiidin.  of  Ma.s.sachusett- 
•John  Skelton  Williams,  of  Virginia; 
Frank  A.  Delano,  of  Illinois;  .lames  B. 
Brown,  of  Kentucky;  .John  .S.  Drum,  of 
California;  Henry  C.  Flower,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Frederick  H.  Golf,  of  Ohio. 

Washington  repo'-ts  that  nearly  .50,(J(I0 
tons  of  steel  sliips  w-ere  completed  and 
ready  for  service  at  American  shipyards 
during  the  last  week.  The  total  of  the, 
launchings  uiuler  the  Emergency  Fle«'( 
Corporation  is  thus  brought  up  to  l,-, 
4.")0,(X)0  tons.  The  record  for  April 
broke  all  records  in  American  ship-4'on- 
struction,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  .Shipping  Board  made  by  Commi.>- 
sioner  of  Navigation  Chaml>erlain  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  th« 
figures  showing  a  construction  of  240.- 
(MX)  tons,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  9.000- 
ton  st43amshi|)  for  every  working-d«\ 
of  the  month. 

One  hundred  men  and  five  officers  .of  iht 
("hnssiurK  a  l^icls,  the  "Blue  Devils  of 
France."  arriv(>  in  New  York  to  spepri 
up  the  Liberty  Ix)an.  All  have  been 
wounded,  some  as  many  as  eight  times, 
and  all  wear  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

April  .'iO. — Mi.ss  .\gatha  Wilhelmina  Rich- 
rath,  an  instructor  in  German  at 
Vassar  College,  is  arrested  by  govern- 
ment agents  as  an  enemy  alien,  th« 
sjiecitic  charge  being  that  she  publicly 
justified  th<>  sinking  of  the  ^»^^•|'o■ 
and  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  il" 
Germans. 

Contracts  to  build  1,02,'>  locomotives  nf  a' 
standard  t\  pe  are  awarded  by  Dir»^cti>r 
General  .Sic.Vdoo  to  the  .\ir.encaii' 
Locomotive  Company  and  the  Balrhvin 
Locomotive  Works,  Tht>  contracts  call; 
for  tlu>  (>xpeiuliture  of  approximate! \ 
S()(),(XX).(XX). 

OPER.\TIO\S    IN    ENGLAND  | 

Ai>ril  2.'>. — Ivomlon  dispatches  state  that] 
Winston  Si)encer  Churchill  in  th»| 
Hou.se  of  (\)nunons  announces  thal[ 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  nearl.\> 
I. (XX)  guns,  between  4.(XX)  and  .'».0(XI 
machine  guns,  and  quantities  of  ani- 
munition,  the  loss»>s  hav«'  l>een  mad«t 
good  an«i  the  annnunition  reserve  1;^ 
amjile.  1 

Ivord  Rothermert".  brother  of  T.<ord  North- 
cliffe,  n>signs  as  Secretary  of  Stale 
for  tlte  .Vir  Forc(>s.  a  liondon  dispatch 
states.  The  cause  assigned  is  ill 
ln>allli.  alllio  his  political  methods  hii\< 
b«>»>n  criticized  by  (he  pre.ss. 

April  2(>. — liOndon  dispatches  state  thai 
L<»rd  \orthcliff<<,  chairman  of  the 
London  Headqtuirters  of  the  Britislj 
^li.ssion     to     (he    Unitetl    .Stntes    and 
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The  Smi-Ravl^n5 


All  prisms  are  on  the 
iii>ide  ol  the  glass, 
iiiakiog  the  Sun-Ray 
Icnseasy  to  keep  clean, 
because  the  outside 
tuMsv*  is  smooth. 


PER 
SET 
IN  ALL 
SIZES 


2ScciJditional  ptr  pair  in  extreme  South 
em   and   Western   States.    Canadian  price 
$2.  75. 


The  Sun-Ray  lena  by 
combining  therefrait- 
ive  and  diffusive- 
principles  gives  ii 
long  "distance  beam" 
plus  wide  side  lighting. 


Effective ^^but  Low  Priced 


Every  motorist  should  eliminate  the 
dangerous  glare  from  his  headlights. 

The  hrst  low  priced  lens  that  does  this 
effectively  is  the  Sun-Ray. 

It  does  everything  a  lens  should  do.  It 
comhines  for  the  first  time  all  the  advan- 
tages of  both  diffusive  and  refractive  types. 

It  throws  a  long  penetrating  distance 
beam  and,  in  addition,  gives  an  extraordi- 
narily wide  side  diffusion  of  168  degrees.  It 
meets  the  42  inch  requirement.  It  illumi- 
nates every  twist  and  turn  of  the  road — 
helps  instead  of  hindering  the  man  in  front. 


And  yet  with  all  these  adva?itages  Sun- 
Rays  cost  only  $1.75  a  pair,  in  all  si:zes. 

Think  of  the  saving.  Other  lenses  tliat 
approach  Sun-Rays  in  effectiveness  cost 
from  $3.50  up  to  $6.00. 

Put  a  set  of  Sun-Rays  in  your  headlights 
and  secure  lens  efficiency  and  satisfaction 
for  a  fraction  of  the  usual  price. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  doesn't  supply 
you,  send  direct  to  us,  giving  the  make 
and  model  of  your  car  and  the  diameter 
of  your  present  lens. 


THE   PRISMOLITE   COMPANY,  4th  and  Gay  Streets,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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WLDOUGLAS 


For  a  brief  time  W.  L. 
Douglas  worked  for  a 
farmer  for  his  board  and 
clothes  and  the  privilege 
of  attending  school  in 
Winter,  practically  the 
only  period  of  his  long 
and  busy  life  that  has 
not  been  spent  in  the 
shoe  industry. 


Copyf'jht.W.L  Douglas  Shoe  Co. 


"TUK  SHOE  THAT  HOLI>S  ITS  SHAVE" 

$3  $3.50  $4  $4.50  $5  $g  $y  &  $g 

W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  every  pair  of  shoes 
before  they  leave  the  factory. 
The  value  is  guaranteed  and 
the  wearer  protected  against 
high  prices  for  inferior  shoes. 
You  can  save  money  by  wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas  shoes.  The 
best  known  shoes  in  the  world 

The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas 
product  is  guaranteed  by 
more  than  40  years  experi- 
ence in  making  fine  shoes. 
The  smart  styles  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  cen- 
tres of  America.  They  are 
made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  are    the  same  everywhere.     They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.    They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
CAVTIOX— lit  fore  you  hiii/  l,r  .sure  If.  L.  Douglas 
iiuiue    <tud    t/ir    retail    price     is    staiiijud    on    the 
bottom    and    the   inside    to/>    /ucin(f.    This    is   your 
onh/  protection    ui/tiinst    hif/h    prices   for   inferior 
.shoes.     liEMAHE  OE  JliAlIt. 
Sold    by   over   9000   shoe    dealers   and    105  W.  L.  Douglas 
stores.     If  not  convenient   to  call  at  W.  L.  Douglas  store,  ask 
your  local  dealer  for  them.      Take  no  other  make.     Write  for 
booklet,  showing  hoHr  to   order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


BOVS  SHOES 

Best  in  the  World 
$3     $2.50     $2 


Ai^jLrz^^^  re\% 


President 
I)Oi:<iI-A.S    SHOE    CO. 

SparU  St.,  Krocktun,  Mass. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels: 

"Nothinif  in  more  lnii>ortaiit  ttiait  tJic  prcttorvution  of  the  moral  and 
Ithynical  hr*alth  of  our  HohliPrH  und  HailorH,  aiid  I  am  nurc  that  this 
book  will  perform  a  renl  patriotic  Hen'tee  to  the  country.  .  .  .  lam 
iniprcHHod  witli  t}ie  Htraijfhtforward  and  practical  advice  and  infurmu- 
lion  which  it  contaitin. ' " 

HEALTH 

FOR  THE 

SOLDIER.^oSAILOR 

/<[/  I'Hoh.  lHviN(i  KisKKHo/  )'<ile  I'liirersity,  Clntiruxiii 
lliHiiene  h'ifrreuee  lionrd  of  Die  Life  h'.rtftisioii 
Iii.ititiile  drliieli  iiiclufle.i  Ihe.Sinyioiis-fJenerdl  of 
the  .-irmyiind  .Xorimnid  I'j  i.kvk  Lvman  Kisk.M.L)., 
Medicid  Ifirerttif,  Life  h'.rli  iisimi  liixlitiite. 
Packed  with  Information  on 


Poisons 

Tea  and  Coifrr 

Csrc  of  Ihc  Teeth  and  Cums 

The  Follr  of  Worry 

Parasites 

Housing 

Clothinc 

ClassificalioD  of    Foods-    Fuel, 

Bttildini,  sod  Regulstiog 

Diets 
Drug  Habits 
Colds 


Camp  Life 

Alcohol 

Tobacco 

Outdoor  Living 

Outdoor  Sleeping 

Constipation 

Proper  Carriage  of  the  Bodf 

Necessity  for  Cleanliness 

Mental  Poise 

The  Venereal  Peril 

Care  of  the  Feel 

Deep  Breathing 

Quantity  and  Quality  of  Food     Activity 

Ksquircd  Work,  Play,  and  Sleep 

A"  a  Kin  toil  Irlciiil  nr  rclallM'  in  tlic  Army  or  Navy 
tills  little  IxHik  will  prove  nl'  Inr  riMeliiiiK  value  In 
Iire>er\  iiii;  the  heilllll  anil  even  life  lf'<«'ll'.  ,1//  loyitl 
tot  .in  tliin  litiok  (/I)  iiitii  the  iihiltnttlir<>i>ie  iritrk  of 
till    Life  /'.'.r/.iisidii   hinlil nlr. 

Khahi  cloth,  pocktt-iize.  60c  n»l;  poilpaid,  64c 
FUNK    &   WAGNAU.S   COMPANY.    NEW  YORK 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Yolght  prapaiti  on  n  new 
'RANGER"   bioclt.    Write 


Rmngor 
Kite  trio 
LIghfa 
Motorbike^ 


anil  trolght  prepaid  on  n  new 

rVli'lS  "RANGER"   I     . 
■^  at  onco  fur  our  big  cutalog  nnd 
tpecial  offers.    Take    your   choice 
from  44  RtyU'H,  colon)  nnd  aizea  in  the 
famouu  "RANGER"  line. 
Marvaloua  Improvements.     Extra- 
ortiinary  values  incur  lyi^  priceofTers. 
yoii  cannot  afford    (<>    6u;/    without 
Ki'tlinit    our     tatf»t    firopotitiona 
oihI  Factory-to-Rlder  prices. 
Bova,  be  a  "Rider    Agent"  and 
maKf  biif  money  tak'ntc  unlers  (or 
oiryclea    and    supplies.     Get     our 
.liberal  terms  on  a  snmple  to  Intro- 
duco  the  new  "RANGER". 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  end 
fViT^'thiiiff    in  the   bioyole  line    at 


EAD 


price  » 

CYCLE  COMPANY 
Dept.A172  Chicago 


Hi^h  School  Course 
inTwo^ars 


Here  is  a  thorou^jh,  coiniilcto,  simplified 
IHkIi  School  Course  that  you  can  complete  itiMco 

viiira.    Meets  colli'iroontrunro  ri-quirement*.    I're|iari'd 
by  leadintr  profensors  in  univerbities  and  aciideinieii. 

Study  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

A  high  school  education 


multiplies  your  ctiaiues  for 

Hu<'cesa  in  buaini-s.-*  or  hov-kiI  life. 
Study  tills  Inli'iisely  Interesting 
course  in  spnro  time  without  intor- 
f rri nil wi til  your reuuhir work.  Mnko 
the  most  uf  your  rtuluruf  abiUly, 

FREE  Book  L-.';^V!::"':,r:"'i:r,« 

nr  |.,.»t  curJ  f.r  full  lii(orm«tl..n.  No  i.l.il- 
uallun.  It  ••l>»olut«ly  Iroo.  Urtl»lo,tay. 

Amarlr**t**''*«nol  of  Cnrrespondance 

0»nl.    P340%  rHi.-aiio.  Illlnola 


Men  and 
Women 

who  wi-r«  •Unix)  ■ 
lilllb'iit'liuol  train 
Inir  tf-ATt  ninWo  up 
tor   lo.i   lliii*  l>r 

taking  Ihia  aln. 
i.hlW.I  c.Mir.«  at 
h.^na.  Ilun.lrr.l. 
hava  (ironinl  l>r 
t  h  I  a  raniarkabla 
..pportunltr. 


Diroftor    of    Propaganda    in    Enemy 
Countries,    has    tendered    his    resigna-  i 
tion   "because  of   ill   health,"   but  will  ' 
continue  his  duties  until  his  successor  ' 
is  appointed.    He  is  .said  to  have  broken  | 
witli  the  Lloyd  George  Cabinet  foUow- 
iiig  the  resignation  of  Lord  Rothermere. 
Lord  Hhondda.  the  British  Food  Con- 
troller, has  also  resigned. 

General  Radcliffe,  Chief  Director  of 
Military  Operations  in  Great  Britain, 
declares  that  the  new  offensive  will  last 
all  suniincr  and  that  the  final  victory 
will  be  with  the  side  that  holds  the  last 
reserves. 

FOREIGN 

April  2-1. — Dul)lin     report.^    a    return    to  i 
normal  conditions  following  the  one-<iay 
strike  in  j)rotest  against  the  draft. 

April  27. — A     Copenhagen     dispatch     to 
London   states    that   a  eount«'r-revolu- 
tion  is  reported  to  have  broken  out  in 
Russia  and  the  rumor  is  persistent  that 
(Jrand   Duke  Ale.xis  Xikolaieviteh,  son 
of  the  former   Kmperor,  has  been  pro- 
claimed Emjx'ror.    CJrand  Duke  Michael 
Ale.xandrovitch   is   said   to   be  the  real 
leader    in     Russian     affairs.     Ru.ssians  ' 
in  the  United  States  profess  to  see  the 
hand  of  the  Kaiser  in  the  .situation  in  i 
an   effort    to   liring    Russia   within  .the  , 
grip  of  Germany.    Grand  Duke  MiAael  | 
is  looked  upon  as  a  tool  of  the  Kaiser.    . 

April  28. — No  reports  have  reached  Wa^h-  « 
ington    relative    to    the    Swedish    press  I 
reports  of  a  revolution  in  Petrograd  re-  j 
suiting  in  the  proclamation  of  Grand 
Duke    Ale.xis    Xikolaieviteh     a.s     f'm- 
peror.     State  Department  officials  , are 
skeptical  about  the  reports. 

April  29. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
Edward  Short t,  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  Xewcastle-on-Tyne, 
has  been  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  succeeding  Henry  Rdw«rd 
Duke,  who  has  held  the  post  .since 
August,  191(j,  and  who  was  reported  as 
an.xious  to  resign. 


April  30. — A  Dublin  dispatch  states  that  | 
.John  Dillon  is  elected  chairman  of  the; 
United  Irish  League  to  succeed  the; 
late  John  Redniond. 

DOMESTIC 

April  2"). — The  American  Line  steamship- 
St.  Paul,  which  had  been  overhauled! 
in  a  Brooklyn  dry  dock  for  Go\ern- 
ment  use,  sinks  as  she  enters  her  Xew 
York  [dock.  Five  of  the  400  worknit  n 
and  cn>w  on  board  are  believed  to  hu\f 
been  dn>\vned.  An  ash-port  carelessL 
left  open  is  believed  to  ha\e  cau.sed  the 
accident.  ' 

Twehe  civilians  are  indicted  for  murder, 
and  four  policemen  are  charged  with; 
malfea.sance  in  office  in  connection' 
with  the  lynching  on  April  5  of  Robert' 
Paul  Prilger,  at  Collinsville,  111. 

April  2t).  -  .V  Washington  dispat<*h  statesi 
that  after  two  days'  deliberation 
S{M'aker  Champ  Clark  declines  the  offer 
of  Governor  Gardner,  of  Mis.souri,  to 
appoint  him  to  the  Senat»>  as  the  suc-| 
cessor  of  the  late  William  J.  Stone.  \ 


Sijjns  of  Spring.-   "  Mar\ ,  ha\e  you  my 

woolens'.'" 

■•  Yes.  tl(>ar;  don't  forget  your  ear-muffs.  " 

"Got  my  wrist -wtirmers?" 

"Certainly.      Don't  be  silly  !" 

"  How  alH)ut  the  hot  brick".'" 

"  lla\e  two  of  them— one  for  each." 

"  And   my  fur  cap  nnd  arctics  and  mit- 

lens'.'" 

"  Yes,  and  the  snowshoes." 

"  Then  come  on  and  let's  hurry,  or  we'll 

miss  the  lawn  imviy."— Rich tnond  Timcs- 

y>t.s/«i/r/i. 


OUR  ARMY— A  CROSS-SECTION 
OF  OUR  DEMOCRACY 

(Continued  from  page  2.5) 

'hurch  and  spiritual  advisers.  Under  the 
i,ne  roof  he  smokes,  plays  pool,  writes  to 
lis  mother  or  sweetheart,  sees  Mary  Pick- 
ord,  and  prays  to  God.  He  is  preparing  to 
ive  his  life  for  a  cause.  He  is  saying,  "  1 
lad  to  come,  but  I  do  not  have  to  come 
lack."  When  a  man  reaches  this  con- 
ciousness,  however  mute  he  may  be,  he  is 
eady  for  the  old,  old,  faith  in  an  all-wise 
atber  in  Heaven  who  will  see  him  through 
II  a  pinch. 
LESSONS  OUR  SCHOOLS  MAY  LEARN 
From  the  Adjutant-General's  office  comes 
letter  to  schoolmen  assuring  us  that  the 
aiiures  among  the  officers  in  the  Reserve 
;chool  were  due  in  large  part  to  slouchi- 
.ess,  to  the  inability  to  articulate  clearly, 
o  think  accurately,  and  to  stick  it  out 
khen  difficulties  were  thickest.  The 
uthorities  believe  these  faults  can  be 
orrected  in  the  classroom.  Are  we  to 
pt  these  lessons  in  hygiene,  in  cleanliness, 
II  neatness,  in  correctness  of  bearing,  in 
traight  thinking  and  ready  response  to 
.uthority  go  unlearned? 
Teachers  must  reahze  that  they  have  for 
uidanee  the  youth  of  the  nation  at  the 
uost  impressionable  period  of  their  lives, 
'hysical  habits  are  fairly  well  fixt  upon  a 
nan  before  he  is  twenty,  at  least  they  are 
iiore  easily  established  then  than  at  an 
jlder  age.    Boys  and  girls  should  be  made 

0  feel  keenly  the  importance  of  forming 
•ight  habits.  It  is  certainly  reasonable  to 
•xpect  that  if  the  schools  insist  rigidly 
iiid  persistently  upon  certain  well-defined 
-t-quirements  we  shall  see  a  glorious  im- 
ijrovement  in  our  present  school  genera- 
ion.    Shall  we  not,  as  boys  and  girls,  heed 

;he  lessons  the  trainiag  of  our  army  has 
.aught  us?  Shall  we  not  begin  to-day  to 
.valk  erect,  to  stand  without  slouching  and 
without  the  support  of  a  near-by  desk,  to 
^peak  clearly  when  we  recite,  to  obser\e 
lie  niceties  of  personal  care,  and  to  gi\'e 
lUthority  the  respect  which  will  one  day 
uake  us  worthy  to  assume  leadership? 

Those  who  have  investigated  our  train- 
iig-caraps,  who  have  given  the  methods 
here  employed  careful  study,  are  con- 
vinced that  our  Government  is  going  to 
^■nd  back  to  their  families  thousands,  and 
xrhaps  millions,  of  men  who  will  be 
)etter  fitted,  physically,  mentallj%  and 
iiorally,  to  take  up  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship; they  believe  that  if  peace  should  be 
it'clared  to-morrow,  every  dollar  spent 
>vill  have  been  well  spent  in  the  upbuilding 
tf  our  citizenry.  The  problem  that  con- 
ronts  the  schools  of  the  country  is  how 
iimoh  they  can  do  to  bring  these  ideals  of 

1  l)etter  citizen  nearer  realization, 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Do  you  believe  in  national  prohibition? 
If  ao,  whyf 

\  i.  What  advantages  has  mililary  train- 
ing over  organized  athletics  in  school? 

^.  How  does  America  compare  in  illiteracy 
mth  other  countries? 

h.  What  is  one  reason  for  the  present 
'iiaoa  in  Russia? 

I.  How  rvill  the  intermingling  of  different 
ilasses  affect  economic  conditions  after  the 
iinr? 

6.  How  may  we  correct  the  American 
linhit  of  "slouchiness"? 

I.  What  advantages  ivould  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  modification  of  army  discipline 
have  uHthin  the  schools? 
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boap 

will  clear  your  skin,  I'm  sure/ 


Resinol  Soap  not  only  is  exceptionally  cleansing 
and  refreshing,  but  its  regular  use  reduces  the 
tendency  to  blotches,  relieves  clogged,  irritated  pores, 
and  gives  Nature  the  chance  she  needs  to  make  red, 
rough  skins  white  and  soft. 

Bathe  your  face  for  several  minutes  with  Resinol 
Soap  and  warm  water,  working  the  creamy  lather 
into  the  skin  gently  with  the  finger  tips.  Then  wash 
off  with  more  Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water.  Finish 
with  a  dash  of  clear,  cold  water  to  close  the  pores. 

Do  this  once  or  twice  a  day  and  you  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  how  quickly  the  healing  Resinol 
medication  soothes  and  cleanses  the  pores  and  makes 
the  complexion  clearer,  fresher  and  more  velvety. 

The  soothing,  restoring  influence  that  makes  this 
possible  is  the  Resinol  which  this  soap  contains  and 
which  physicians  prescribe,  in  Resinol  Ointment, 
for  the  care  of  skin  affections. 


Resinol  Soap  is  s:)l(l  by  all  drug- 
gists and  dealers  in  toilet  good  •■ 
throughout  the  United  States  ai  d 
Canada.  //  is  iiical  Jar  the  hair,  lor 
the  bath,  and  for  the  cure  of  a  hahy'.-; 
easily  irritated  skin. 

For  a  sample  of  Resinol  Soai>, 
and  Resinol  Ointment,  free,  write  to 
Dcpt.65-B,  Resinol,  Baltimore,  M.I. 


The  Handyman's  1000  Practical  Recipes 

Just  the  book  you   ne*'d.     Sliow^  you  liow  cheaply  and  prac- 
tically to   make  ihe  many   and  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments ne  (led  around  the   home.     \\  il'  be  worth  its  price  to 
you  over  and  over  a'^ain.      By  ntnil.  58  tents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


"M 


um 


V 


(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

neutralizes   all    odors 
of  the  body 

Does  it  thoroughly,  completely 
and  safely.  Doesn't  smother 
one  odor  with  another.  Doesn't 
check  normal  perspiration. 
Harmless  to  skin  and  clothing. 
A  jar  lasts  a  long  time. 

25c — at  drug-  and  department-stores 
"Mum"  is  u  TrjJt  Mark  regiitereJ  in  U   .S.  FaUn!  Office. 

"Mum"  Mfg  Co  1106  Chestout  Street  Philadelphia 


Mm— m— m- 

Bnby  jiisi  loves  his 

Baby  Educator 

FOOD 

Teething  Ring 

M;iilr  iif  li(uiey-s«cfleiii'il 
cire.ds,  liakeil  liaiJ. 
StioHies  — h'(U'.tl!i 
—  Soitrixlies 
At  Drnueisls  <u'  (Jro- 
cers  —  or  iwo  diis  post- 
paid for  fifiy  cents. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR 
FOOD  CO. 
40  Educator  Building.  Boston 


BEYOND 
SCIENCE 


MARVELS 

A  Record  of  What  Has  Been  Done  in  the  Reduction  of 
Occult  Phenomena  to  a  Scientific  Basis 

BY  PROF.  JOSEPH   GRASSET,   M.D.,   FRANCE 

"The  only  modern  book  which  deals  with  the  subject  of 
occultism,  spiritualism,  and  psychical  research  without  bias, 
lucid  in  its  diction  and  avoiding  terms  and  words  incom- 
prehensible to  the  ordinary  layman." — Brooklyn  Citizen. 

8vo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;     by  mail,  $1.85 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    N.  Y. 
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Permanent 
Monthly  Income 

of  $2.) 

cm  be  had  for 

:il)<)iit    .$;3,8()() 

Mi  M- I II I    ill    ')\)  sluifLS  Ot 

Cities  Service 
Preferred  Stock 

Cities  ScTvk-o  Company  is  one  of  llie  largest 
and  strongest  Public  Utility  organizations  in 
America.  Its  stock  will  aflford  a  niaxinuim  of 
stability  in  times  of  uncertainty. 

Monthly  Dividends 

Montldy  Karninjis 

Statements 

TIVi.'.-  f(,r  Cir,  ul.ir  1.0-90 

Henry  L.  Doherty  6P  Company 

HOMi  /Jlil'T.Jiirouud  l-Uior) 

(id  \\':\\\  Street,  New  York 
riione  Hanover  Itloo 


YOUR  WILL 


—  DRAW  IT 
YOURSELF, 

In  Private     avoid  lawyers'  fees! 

■    I'rcveiit  (U-sik;iiinK  <>iiisi(1<-rs  troni  pillatjinK 
*  your  proiH-rty  and  nuking  paupers  of  your 
(lei)OVidcnts.  Ki.wvith  lorlainty  thcdisposal 
ol  your  c.-.talt'.     IJieidc '.\0\\  .  to 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES! 

Our  conipl.-tc  book  "WilLi,"  by  an  eminent 
authority,  answers  all  questions,  shows  what  to 
do,  legally,  in  every  sUite  and  territory,  and 
HOW.  With  it  we  send  sample  will,  two  blanks 
on  finest  permanent  documentary  parchment 
lAiper,  witii  linen  lined  envelopes,  all  in  plain 
iesiled  package  for  $1.00.  Tear  out  this  adver- 
tisement, pin  a  dollar  bill  to  it,  write  ypur  name" 
and  address  on  margin,  and  mail  .AT  ONCE. 
Thousands  ])ur  otY  this  solemn  duty  just  a  day 
too  long.    .Are  you  so  thoughtless  ? 

COMFORT  8uf  ALPINE  sTs!  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


—if  you  ever  caught  a  fish 

Then  just  imagine  a  mighty  hass 
strikinir  your  lure —  imavrine  him  goini;  down 
throuLrh  the  cool  weedy  dei>ths.  niakinL-  the 
line  fairly  sintr  as  it  cuts  the  woter.  Spl.-ish!  He 
darts  to  the  Hurface  and  throws  himself  in  the 
air,  a  xhinnint;,  silvery,  quiverinijr  mass  of  fight 
and  aneer.  Splash  !  Again  he  dives  to  the  bot- 
tom. And  afti'r  a  thrillinir  battle  you  finally  reel 
him  in  and  land  him  This  is  real  sport.  Why  not 
you  have  it?  Go  to  your  dealer  and  net  thi-  reel 
which  makes  perfect  easting  eapy—  the  South 
Bend  Anti-hark-I,a«h  reel.at.d  the  wonderful  fish- 
getter  the  BASS-ORENO  bait.  'Tli?  Days  of 
Keal  Sport."  I'iii  free  liook,  sent  to  you  on  re- 
ceipt of  dealers  name. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  COMPANY 

6586  Collai  ^^        South  Bend. 

AveDoe  _i  -^^^  y^_^*^  ^vy^ .         Indiana 


BETHLEHEM   QACH   pESTIVAL 

May  24    -4  P.M.  and  8  P.M.— Cantatas  and  Magnificat 
May  25—2  P.M.  and  5  P.M.  — Mass  in  B  Minor 
LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 
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Th«  Key 
To  Succvts 

Tho  HP<*ri-t  of  buni- 
■.MH  anil  Hoc'ialHUi 
srt   iH    Ihf   uliiliiy  ___ 

to  n-nurnlxT.      1  ran 
iriiiki*    your    mind     ii  n     infalliblf 
rhistiitctl  iixlcx   froin  whirti  y4>u  run 
Instantly  Ht-li^ct    thmiirhtr'.    fiictn, 

-^  til'tif  1.  M.'tnU'H.  flKM'M.  Kntlllli  >«  yiHI 
'^  '  ■'  ctmcantral*.  davalop  ••!(  *  conlrol, 
'•rccmtt  bakhfulnvck,  think  on  yowr 
•t.  affdrttttn  an  audtano*.  Vjny.  ^iiiil«I<v 
..  I.  11(11  iif  'Ji\  yi  lint' «<i|>ori«-ni:«  dt>- 
•  pliiK  iMt  inurM'n  of  thiiimondN. 

rue  loaay   u,,„..„,i„.r"  ^itd  copy 

ithlad  Mamory  Taat.  ••!»<>  tu>w  to  uhtMin  my 

■■II.     ...     '1..     C L      I..      >•..!. I...      '• 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


(»IH    I  KDKK.VI,   DF.HI    1)1  MING   THE 
,l'.\Si    .SIXTY    \V.\KS 

►\VIN(J  is  a  (lia^rniiii, 
1  for  tlic  NiiUoniil  City  Bunk,  showiiiK 
what  have  hccri  otir  jjross  and  n«-l  Kcdcral 
(It'hts  at  difft-rcnt  period.-*  sine*-  1N.')0,  or 
since  fivt-  years  liefore  the  ('i\  il  War 
hegran.  In  1<S.")7,  we  had  practically  no 
national  tleht,  that  is,  what  deht  we  had 
was    less    than    .'<1().()(M).()(M).      Stih-^tantial 


of  this  country  and  those  of  the  Entente 
l^)wers  in  Europe.  Hrud:<tncl\<  notes  that 
.Vinerirans  retiirnintj  from  Enjrland  and 
Kraiice  ■"expn-ss  amazement  at  the  evid»nt 
e.\tra\  asances  of  the  peo|)le  of  the  United 
States,  the  display  of  styles  on  Easter 
Sunday,  line  day  that  it  was,  having 
elicited  especial  comment." 

That  w-e  are  "an  unusually well-drest 
peo|)lp,"  the  writer  thinks  can  not  he  denied, 
l»ut  that   "frood  dressintr  is  |)ositi\e  pronf 
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increa.ses  in  customs  duties  for  se\en  years 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  a  rt>duction  of 
our  obligations  to  so  small  a  ttgure.  Jii 
1<S")7,  however,  the  country  was  thrown 
into  a  severe  financial  panic  which  reduced 
government  receipts  from  duties  and  from 
land  sales,  and  these  inlluences,  combined 
Mith  new  Indian-war  e.xpenses,  increased 
tile  debt  by  July,  18G1,  to  $90,000,000. 
On  August  :il,  ISO.") — after  four  years  of 
ci\il  war  (April,  IStil,  to  April,  ISt)."))  -the 
debt  was  .S2.:^S1,0()0.0()().  an  increase  of 
nearly  $2.;{(M).()()0.0()0.  or  2..')0()  per  cent. 

From  tile  formation  of  the  Cio\-ernment 
until  the  ('i\il  War  our  greatest  indei)ti'(l- 
ness  liad  been  ".if;i27,(K)(),0(K)  in  ISHi."  a 
refh'ction  of  the  War  of  1S12.  Wliih'  this 
was  insignihcant  in  compari.son  witli  tlie 
S2.:iSl,(HM),(KK) Civil-War  indebtedness,  tlie 
latter  was  small  in  compari.son  with  tlie 
monumental  costs  of  the  i)resent  war. 
when,  before  we  had  been  at  war  a  year, 
our  interest-bearing  debt  was  in  excess 
of  .S7, 000.000.000.  With  all  its  burdens  on 
a  population  at  that  time  of  only  i:{,00().000 
the  tremendous  Ci\  il-War  debt  of  S2,.{S1.- 
0(K),000  was  r.diicrd  by  1S7()  to  slightly 
more  than  S2.(MK),00().(M)0:  bv  1S,S0  to  some 
S1.72:),(K)(),OO0.  and  by  "iSOO  in  just 
twenty-live  years  to  only  $72.">,0(H).000. 
This  was  a  noteworth>  exhibit  nf  our 
re<'uptrati\c  |)ower. 

IS     UI.I'KEHENSIBIi:    E\  I  K A\  \(.  \\(  K 
PHEVALKM    A.MONt;    US> 

While  there  ha\('  been  occasional  signs  - 
notabl\  in  subscript i«»ns  to  the  Liberty 
Loan  thai  the  .\merican  peo|)lr  are  prac- 
tising thrift  better  than  before  \\«  got  into 
the  war,  there  still  exists  a  ilegree  of  ex- 
tras iigance  that  many  regard  as  wholly 
iiinvarr.'inti'd  bv  the  conditions  .Mnil  needs 


that   Americans   do   not  fidly   realize   the^ 
seriousness  of  the  grim  work    we  have  in ' 
hand,"   he  regards  as  not  at  all  certain.] 
Under  our  good  clothes  "there  exist  grave t 
feelings  and  stern  conceptions  about  what " 
we  have   to  do."     We  are  to  remember, 
moreover,  that  it  is  not  jH)ssible  "suddenly 
to  transform  peojjle  who  have  l^een  wont, 
to    and    still    do    enjt)y    abundance    into 
l)eings  t)f  melancholy  visage."     Fate  may 
yet  have  much  athersity  in  store  for  us,  and 
three  or  four  years  of  war  "may  compel  us 
ti)  get  down  to  scant  rations  and  less  ex- 
travagant expentlitures  for  raiment";    but^ 
should  surtieit'iitly  untowaril  developments 
com*'    to    pa.ss,    the    writer    believes    thal| 
-Vmerieans    "will    keep    stej) — will,    in    at 
won!,  show  that  they   cun  readilv'  adjust) 
themselves  to  necessitous  exigencies."     He! 
then  discu.s.ses  the  qui>stion.  Is  this  country 
doing   as   much,    or   more,    busine.ss   tiiaiij 
usual?   and   replies.   "Yes  and    no,"  after 
which  he  says:  [ 

"As  we  have  verv  fretiuently  jioinled  out  j 
le.ss    needful,    i)erliaps    what    we    miglit    fotj 
th(»  time  being  eliaracterize  as  non-«'s>en4 
tial,    industries    liave    be«'n    or    are    iM-inji 
ailjnsled    to   a   war-basis.       On   the   t)tln'it 
hand,  there  is  more  unusual  busine.ss  tlmi| 
normallv ,  the  war  having  slimidated  many 
lines;  and  even  vvher<>  there  has  Iwen  "-iirj 
lailmeiil    of     pn'vvar     work,    the    militanl 
elTorts  of  the  country  have  diverted  eiier-i 
gies.    thus   pri>venling  a   slowing  down   ii; 
some   direc'ions    while   a<tuallv    causing  a( 
speeding  (if  pnidmlion   in  other  channels 
In  some  iiislances  manufaclureis  of  piano- 
a<''ions  havi-  engatred  in  turning  out   paVt 
for   aeroplanes,   while  makers   of    [)rintiii:^ 
pressi's,  met;illic  olljce  i»|uipinent,  tinvvan 
stoves,  general  hanlware,  and  a  iniiltiplic 
ily    of    other    articles    usually    identilietj 
wMli  tln^  wants  of  peace  times,  have  Imm-J 
called    upon    to   substitute*    war-work    fo! 
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Tiredom's  Great  Feat— the  Uniform  Cord 

Chief  of  the  Miller  Tires—All  Built  By  Champions 


THE  Miller  Rubber  Co.  has  successfully  applied 
to  the  building  of  Cord -type  Tires  their  cham- 
pionship system  that  gave  the  world  Uniform 
fabric  tires. 

And  no  motoring  sensation  is  comparable  to  the 
buoyancy  of  riding  on  Miller  Uniform  Cords. 

Size  for  size  they  have  much  greater  air  capacity 
than  ordinary  tires.  And  their  hand  construction 
makes  them  wonderfully  flexible. 

The  big  strong  cords 
fairly  float  in  new  live 
rubber. 

Geared-to-the-Road 

Miller  Uniform  Cord 
Tires  are  made  with  two 
treads  —  the   conventional 

ribbed  type  and  the  Geared-to-the-Road.  Only 
Miller  Tires  have  this  latter  feature,  for  this  is  a 
patented  design.  It  has  the  advantage  of  caterpillar 
feet  that  engage  the  ground  like  cogs. 

Geared-to-the-Road  gives  positive  traction,  with 
practically  no  skidding,  hence  great  security  on 
roads. 

It  also  prevents  the  wheels  from  spinning  as  you 


start  the  car,  saving  your  tires  from  being  scuffed 
and  "burned." 

99  Per  Cent  Excellent 

No  other  tires  can  ever  be  as  uniform  as  Miller 
until  the  men  who  build  them  are  as  uniform  as 
Miller  tire  builders.  For  tires  contain  much  hand- 
work— Cord  tires  most  of  all. 

This  is  why  'we  developed  the  body  of  Cord  Tire 
Champions.     Each  man  is  a  specialist  of  10  years' 

training  or  more.  Their 
average  efficiency  is  96 
per  cent,  notwithstanding 
that  every  man  signs  each 
tire  he  builds  and  is  pe- 
nalized if  ever  one  comes 
GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD  back. 

That   is  why   99  Miller 
Tires  in  100  outrun  standard  guarantees. 

Not  1  per  cent  ever  need  adjustment.  Under  like 
conditions.  Miller  Tires  —  Cord-type  or  fabric  — 
wear  the  same. 

This  year,  our  output  must  be  limited.  Only  about 
one  man  in  25  can  make  good  here. 

To  be  sure  you'll  get  Millers,  speak  to  the  author- 
ized dealer  now  for  your  supply. 


Distributors,  Dealers  and  others  desiring  a  profitable  tire  agency  with  an  assured  future 
should  write  for  attractive  proposition.     A  few  exceptional  territories  to  be  awarded  soon. 

THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Miller  Red  and  Cray  Inner  Tubes,  The  Tecmt- Mates  of  Uniform   Tires. 
Miller  Tire  Accessories  are  the  life-savers  of  old  tires  and  the  "first  aid"  to  injured  ones. 
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Free  Sample 
On  Request 


incluciin<;  our  booklet  on  Causes. 
Effects,  Treatment  apd  Prevention  of 
PYORRHEA,  the  pus-producing  dis- 
ease of  the  gums  which  poisons  the  sys- 
tem, undermines  the  health  and  loos?ns 
thr  teeth. 


POWDER 

(Antiseptic) 

is  used  like  a  dentifrice  as  a  co-opera- 
tive home  treatment  for  pyorrhea  and 
for  pyorrhea  prevention. 
It  aids  in  repairing  sore,  bleeding, 
spongy,  receding  gums.  It  removes 
from  the  teeth  the  deposits  which 
harbor  the  germs  of  pyorrhea  and 
decay.  These  deposits,  if  not  removed, 
form  the  hard  deposits  commonly 
known  as  "tartar."  TARTAR  is  the 
principal,  initial  cause  of  receding 
gums,  pus  pockets  about  the  roots, 
loose  teeth  and 

PYORRHEA 

PYORRHOCIDE  POWDER  is  highly 
efficient  as  a  healer  of  infected  gum 
tissue  and  as  a  cleanser  and  polisher  of 
the  teeth. 

At  all  druggists.     Price  $1.00 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  BOOKLET  TODAY 
Mailed  anywhere  in  the  Uoited  Slalei  or  Canada 


Fill  In  and  Sign  This  Coupon 

Dcpt.  D 


The  Dentinol  &  Pyorrhocide  Co.,  Inc 

1480  Broadway,  New  York 
iifntUmen  : 

.Mail  free  sample  and  pyorrhea  booldet 
OR 
*•     Fnclosed  find  one  dollar  for  full  size  package  (6  months' 
supply)  and  booldet. 
I'R/XT  your  name  and  address. to  insure  legibility. 

Name 

A ddress  


AI.-MO  TRANSFORMERS 

Sav«  (Gasoline  — Incroase  Power 

Deliver  a  high  tension  blue  blaze  10-12  times 
more  intense  under  compression  than  ordinary 
faint  spark.    Insures  instantaneous  explosion, 
any  mixture— perfect   combustion— maximum 
wer  -minimum  fuel  consumption-makes  start- 
ing easy— keeps  plug  points  clear  of  soot,  carbon 
and  oil.     All  cylinders  pull  evenly;  protects  igni- 
tion system.     Fits    any  plug.     Anyone    can   put 
them  on,  will  last  2  years.     Results  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.    Send  SI. 00  tor  each  plug. 
Wealarn  Ignition  Co.    Oept.  B     SI.  Loula,  Mo. 


their  eustomarj'  endeavors.  Brewer?,  dis- 
tilleries, manufacturers  of  bo.\  boards, 
window  gla.ss,  musical  instruments,  and 
pleasure  automoliiles  have  been  called  upon 
to  do  their  bit  by  reducing  operations,  but 
in  the  automobile  industry  the  manufacture 
of  trucks  is  going  on  at  a  great  rate. 

"The  dullest  of  the  so-called  ordinary 
lines  is  that  of  building;  yet  even  in  that 
quarter  one  hears  verj' little  about  idleness 
of  bricklayers,  carpeht'Ts,  or  structural- 
steel  erectors,  the  building  of  cantonments, 
houses  for  workingmen  at  important  war- 
industrial  centers,  and  activity  in  sliip- 
i)iiilding  having  provided  work  for  all  will- 
ing hands.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  nnusual 
business  outpaces  usual  business,  and  while 
certain  ^ants  must  be  subordinated  to 
governmental  needs,  the  physical  volume 
passing  througii  ordinary  channels  is  in- 
sulTicieut  to  meet  demands. 

"On  a  money  basis  the  country  is  prob- 
ably doing  more  business  than  ever,  as 
bank-clearings  show  the  tide  is  still  run- 
ning full.  It  may  be  objected  that  bank- 
clearings  reflect  price  inflation,  but  even 
so,  these  data  may  now  be  accepted  as  a 
•  pretty  accurate  reflex  of  business  condi- 
tions, speculation  in  every  direction  being 
practically  at  a  standstill,  while  prices  for 
a  number  of  leading  commodities  have 
been  fixt  by  governmental  decree.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  more  important  com- 
modities, excluding  cotton  and  textiles, 
are  lower  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
Neither  the  farmer  nor  the  miner  is  suf- 
fering; nor  is  the  small-town  merchant, 
fortunate  enough  to  be  located  in  or  near 
munition  centers  and  army  cantonments, 
prone  to  complain  about  such  changes  as 
hav'e  occurred  in  the  currents  of  trade.  If 
any  are  disgruntled,  they  are  salaried  men, 
oHice  -  workers,  promoters  of  legitimate 
sto<'k-selling  campaigns,  railway  agents, 
and  such  salesmen  as  can  not  get  enougli 
goods  to  sell.  These  people  feel  the  pinch 
of  high  prices,  heavy  taxes,  and  increased 
rents,  and  consequently  are  forced  to 
economize. 

"  Let  us  turn  the  other  side  of  the  shield. 
What  do  we  see?  A  new  and  large  body  of 
buyers  developed  by  the  war — workers 
who.se  earnings  have  been  considerably 
increased,  and  who,  therefore,  are  enabled 
to  spend  sums  of  money  they  could  not  have 
spent  in  prewar  times.  Indeed,  one  who 
sits  in  an  office  all  day,  and  who  never  gets 
about  to  interrogate  purveyors  of  food- 
stuffs, would  be  astonished  to  see  those  who 
formerly  were  deemed  of  the  poorer  classes 
buying"  liberally  of  high-priced  meats, 
butter,  cheese,  axid  eggs.  We  speak  par- 
ticularly of  the  buying  that  went  on  when 
quotations  were   at   peak-points,  and    in- 


quiry  of   marketmen   confirms   the   view 
that  a  new  class  which  seemingly  can  af-. 
ford  to  pay  has  arisen. 

"Women,  many  more  of  whom  are  nowa- 1 
days  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  than 
formerly,  seem  to  be  buying  rather  hber-j 
ally  of  the  newest  gowns,  shoes,  and  I 
millinery.  Still  the  Government  is  not 
stinted  when  it  appeals  for  money  to 
carry  on  the  war,  and  despite  the  un- 
sympathetic attitude,  if  not  clear  hostility, 
of  certain  persons  of  alien  birth,  there  are 
enough  prosperous  Simon-pure  Americans 
with  their  .sympathetic  resident  allies  to 
keep  things  moving  at  a  rapid  rate.  Iti 
would  be  pretty  safe  to  wager  that  the 
income-tax  returns,  when  compiled,  will 
show  that  tlie  income-producing  power  of 
the  American  public  is  considerably  greater 
than  estimates  have  hitherto  forecast. 
Small  wonder,  then,  tliat  the  war  has  not 
brought  about  immediate  all-around  cur- 
tailment." 

HOW  DELTVTRY  SERVICE  HAS  BEEN 
REDUCED 

With  the  war-experiences  of  several 
thousand  stores  as  a  basis  for  its  advice,  the 
Commercial  Economy  Board  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
deaUng  with  reductions  in  deliverj'  service, 
the  same  being  intended  for  distribution 
among  retail  merchants.  The  stores 
whose  experiences  are  cited  have  resorted 
to  a  one-deli ven  -a-day  ser%ice,  have 
eliminated  special  deliveries,  and  placed  | 
restrictions  on  the  return  privilege.  The 
purpose  of  the  restrictions  had  been  to  aid 
in  .solving  the  labor  problems  that  the  war' 
has  brought  to  the  front.  In  The  Journal' 
of  Commerce  has  appeared  a  letter  from 
Washington  summarizing  the  points  con-i 
tained  in  the  pamphlet,  as  follows: 

"One  deliverj'^  a  day  is  now  the  rule! 
in  leading  stores  in  at  least  twentj*  of  thei 
large  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  in^ 
scores  of  smaller  cities  and  towns,  and  ae  a, 
result  the  delivery  departments  of  the> 
stores  are  operating  with  from  15  to  more 
than  .")0  per  cent,  fewer  men  than  formerly. 
These  cities  include  Philadelphia,  Boston.. 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  San  FVancisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Oakland,  Columbus,  Dayton, 
Spokane,  Seattle,  Toledo,  Washington, 
Portland,  Louisville,  Des  ]\Ioines,  Canton, 
Oklahoma  City,  Indianapolis,  and  many^ 
others. 

"  Reports  of  savings  made  ha\'e  just  been 
received  from  twenty-six  representative  de-' 
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TRAVEL 


K^Glen 
Springs 

WATKINS,  N.  V.  On  Saneca  LaK* 

WM.   /■•'.    l.KrriNCWHI.I..   I\r,. 

A  MINERAL  SPRINGS  HEALTH 
RESORT  AND  HOTEL 

Tim  only  plan'  in  tin-*  couiitri'  where 
the  Nuuheiiu  Batli.s  fur  Heart  and 
("inulatory  Disorders  are  given  wilti 
a  Natural  (alciilin  ('lilori<lc  Brine. 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure" 
for  Heart  Disorders 

I  III-  IrealnD-iiln,  lUKler  the  dimtion  of 
iiliysii  iunn,  ur>-  particularly  ud;i|itiMl  tu 
Mrurt  Uiwiiw.  <"lrciilator>'.  Kidney, 
.Nutritional  .ind  Nervoux  DirordrrM, 
Kliriimalinni,  (fOtil  and  t)beHit>'. 
All  iportnand  rcrreationii.  FINE  GOLF! 
S4nd  f.,r  nUmlralrd  llookUU 


HELP  WANTED 


MKN— VVOMFN,  18  or  over,  wonted  Imme- 
diately. $100  month.  Tliousands  V.  S. 
(Government  war  iHjsitions  oiten.  Write 
without  delay,  for  lint.  KRANKl.IN  INSTI- 
TUTE. Department  0-117,  Ko<-he»lcr.  N.  V. 


HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS4ISALESMEN 


A  PARROT  with  our  "Salesman's  Talk" 
could  sell  "CARBO.WOIU."  We  desire 
distributers  for  counties  and  groups  of 
counties.  Territory  protectee*  Ten  dozen 
lots,  your  name  on  container.  Salesmen 
make  nine  sales  out  of  ten  calls— good  profits, 
SI  sample  post  paid  60c  equals  60  gallons 
gasoline  —  eliminates  carbon  in  motors  — 
increases  mileage— best'selling  product  to<lay. 
Every  motorist  on  land  or  water  needs  it 
and  has  a  dollar  to  pay  for  it — repeat  orders 
wonderful.  3  years'  practical  tests  all  iiarts 
of  the  world.  CABNONVOID  is  not  adul- 
tcrate<l  gas.  moth  ball  or  camphor  tablet. 
••(ARHONVUID,  •'  Bradley  Beach,  N.  J. 
Note  the   name.      (Mention    this  magazine.) 


Salesmen,  for  Min-TiPosT  Stamp  Affixers 
and  I'artx-1  Post  stamp  machines.  Every 
olTice  a  prospect.  Well  advertised  and  terri- 
tory circularized.  Whole  or  part  time,  or  as 
a  side  line.  Lilieral  commissions.  Multipost 
Company,  Uept.  1',  Rochester,  .\.  V. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTVNITIES 


UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD  offer 
you  the  opportunity  to  eatuhlish  buslneaa  of 
your  own  in  which  others  earn  up  to  10,000 
a  year.  Exclusive  contracts  for  selling  Visual 
Instruction  Equipment  to  schools  and  libra- 
ries. ( )nly  educated  men  with  references,  caalt 
deposit  guarantee  required.  Underwood  & 
Underwood,  Dcpt.  C,  417  l-'ifth  Ave.,  N.  V. 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  Uie  mtui  or  woman 
who  investigates. 
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ADDING    MACHINES 


AOniNG  M.VCHINE 
The  Ray  Adding  and  Checking  Machine  de- 
serves its  leadership,  being  .America's  standard 
popular  priced  adding  machine.  Built  like  a 
watch.  Guaranteed  three  years.  Portable, 
adds  with  speed  and  accuracy.  Used  by  U.  S. 
Govt.,  B.  &  O.  Ry.,  large  and  small  business 
everywhere.  Prii-e  only  J25.  .Send  no  money, 
but  write  to-day  lor  20day  free  trial. 

THE   RAV  COMPANV, 
Room  2039,  Candler  Bldg.,.  New  York  City. 


PERSONAL 


MILITARY  WRIST  WATCH.  High  Grade 
Elgin  or  Waltham,  luminous  dial,  solid' silver 
case,  IIS. 00.  Send  for  txx>klet  of  similar 
values  in  all  military  jewelry  needs.  Don't 
let  him  go  to  war  without  some  remembrance. 
Largest  dealers.  Military  Watch  Company, 
1  Sailor  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 

MAIL  US  10c  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM 
for  ilevelopment  and  six  velvet  prints.  Best 
material.  SkilU>l  oiierators.  Send  name  for 
details.  Roixnoke  Photo  Finishing  Co.,  235 
Bell  Ave.,  Ko.mokr,  Va. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NE.SS  GETTER.  |1  up.  80  to  7»  copies 
from  pen,  iiencil.  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  SO  Days  Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Iree.  J.  G.  Durkin 
St  Reeves  Company,   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


PATENTS^ AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  f  ILATPROTECt.  Advl'e  and 
books  free.  Highest  references.  Beat  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search.; 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wa>h-i 

ington.  D._C^ . 

WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  paienti 
buyers  who  wish  to  purchaae  patents  and 
VVh.it  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wonted.; 
$1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions., 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  paienta  i 
bility.  Our  four  Guide  l)ooks  sent  free.  Pat-i 
ents  advertised  Free.  We  anist  inventors  toi 
sell  their  inventions,  \ictor  J.  Evans  S;  Co., I 
Patent  .Attj-s..  iStf  Ninth. Washington,  D.  C.f 
I N  \'  E  NT  SOMFTTh  N  G.  \out  Ideai.May) 
Bring  Wealth.  Send  Postal  for  Free  Book.[ 
Tells  what  to  invent  and  how  to  obtain  a,' 
patent  through  our  credit  8>-Mem. 
TALBERT  &  TALBERT 
4733  Talbert  Buildii^g.  WnshUigtoiJ^Q.  C. 
YOUR  IDE.\  WANTED.  Patent  S'ouf, 
Invention.  I'll  help  you  market  it.  Send  fort 
4  free  b<.x)ks.  list  of  patent  buyers,  hundred^ 
of  ideas  wanted,  etc.  .Advii^  free.  Patent*, 
advertised  free.  RICHARD  B  OWEN, 
Patent  La«Ter,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Wasliington, 
D.Cor  2278A'  Woolworth  BIdg.,  .New  Vojrfcj 
MILLIONS  SPENT  ANNU.ALLY  FOR, 
IDE.\SI  Hundreds  now  w-antedl  Patent 
yours  and  proliti  Write  today  for  free  booka 
— tell  how  to  pmtect  yourself,  how  to  invent, 
ideas  wantevi,  how  we  help  you  oell.  etc.  211 
Patent  Dcpt..  AMERICAN  INDl^TRIESj: 

Inc..  Washington.  D.  C. ' 

DON'T  I OSE  YOUR'SRuTTS  TO  PAT-, 
ENT  PROTECTION.  Sign  and  witnes* 
form  "Evidence  of  Conception. "  This  fonnf 
book  and  suggestions  sent  free.  I^ncaster  S 
/Ulwine,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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artraent  stores.  These  stores  had  been 
laking  two,  three,  or  four  regular  cleliv- 
■ies  a  day  and  went  to  one.  In  addition, 
lost  of  them  ehminated  special  deliveries 
ad  restricted  the  return  privilege  to  three 
usiness  days  from  the  time  of  purchase, 
hich  the  Board  has  also  recommended. 
s  a  result  of  these  changes  the  number 
;■  men  employed  on  deliveries  in  the 
ores  had  been  reduced  an  average  of  39 
er  cent. 

"The  pamphlet  cites  a  typical  case  from 

\'illage  in  Maryland.  A  grocery-store 
ent  from  two  deliveries  a  day  to  one. 
t  the  same  time  it  discontinued  special 
eUveries  which  it  had  allowed  before 
ithout  restriction.  In  a  leaflet  circulated 
niong  its  customers  it  explained  the  pur- 
oae  of  the  readjustment,  namely,  the 
)nservation  of  labor  for  war -use.  It 
remised  that  the  money  saved  would  be 
lared  with  customers.  The  store  had 
,vo  delivery  wagons,  and  before  the  re- 
djustment  both  had  been  on  the  streets 
11  day.  Two  months  after  the  readjust- 
i."nt,  an  increase  of  business  not^nth- 
anding,  the  wagons  were  regularly  mak- 
ig  all  the  deliveries  between  I  and  0 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  drivers 
ere  able  to  spend  the  morning  inside  the 
ore  making  up  telephone  orders.  At  that 
me  the  owner  estimated  that  if  he  had 
•mained  on  the  old  delivery  basis  he 
ould  have  had  to  employ  at  least  two 
lore  men  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in 
is  business. 

"A  ease  from  a  Middle- Western  city  of 
(X),000  shows  how  the  savings  are  made  in 
t'partment  stores.  Before  the  readjust- 
lent  the  store  regularly  used  three  trucks. 
)ne  covered  the  north  section  of  the  city 
hree  times  a  day.  Another  covered  the 
ast  section  three  times  a  day.  The  third 
overed  the  south  and  west  sections,  which 
re  less  populous,  twice  a  day.  After  the 
liange  to  one  delivery  a  day,  one  truck 
overed  the  northern  section  in  the  fore- 
.oon  and  in  the  afternoon  the  south  and 
.est  sections.  The  east  portion,  in  which 
he  deliveries  are  heaWest,  was  divided 
tito  two  parts,  and  a  second  truck  cov- 
red  one  part  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other 
II  the  afternoon.  Thus  two  trucks  iu- 
tead  of  three  did  the  work. 

"The  booklet  gives  in  detail  the  experi- 
nce  of  a  number  of  stores  of  various 
;inds  and  sizes.  In  no  case  known  to  the 
ioard  has  any  store,  after  making  a  thor- 
lugh  trial  of  the  single-delivery  plan,  re- 
amed to  more  than  one  delivery. 

"The  saving  from  restricting  the  return 
)ri\-ilege  is  illustrated  from  a  New  York 
Icpartment  store.  During  the  first  month 
he  goods  returned  by  its  customers 
imounted  to  $1<)2,0(X)  less  than  in  the  corre- 
I)onding  month  the  year  before,  altho 
ts  volume  of  business  was  larger.  A  group 
)t'  department  stores  in  a  Middle-Western 
•ity — anfl  their  customers — are  being  saved 
he  cost  of  700  special  deliveries  a  day 
hrough  the  elimination  of  that  privilege. 

"Cooperative  delivery  systems,  which 
he  Board  recommended  for  small  and 
nedium-sized  cities  and  tow^ns,  and  for  the 
arger  cities  where  practical,  have  brought 
ibout  even  larger  saving,  proportionately, 
lian  the  one-delivery-a-daj^  plan.  In  a 
•mall  Texas  town,  for  instance,  there  were 
>ix  grocery-storas  and  each  maintained  a 
ruck.  After  they  organized  a  coopera- 
ivc  system  one  truck  did  the  deliveries  for 
ill.  In  one  of  the  largest  Middle-Western 
'ities  all  the  department  stores  have  united 
n  a  cooperative  system  for  their  subur- 
ban deliveries.  Half  the  trucks  are  now 
equired  to  render  the  same  service. 

"The  special  object  of  the  delivery  rec- 
)mmendations  was  to  make  it  unnece-s- 
ary  for  stores  which  lost  delivery  men 
hrough  the  draft  or  other  causes  to  bid 
igainst  farms,  munition- works,  shipyards, 
lud  other  vital  industries  for  substitutes, 
besides  doing  this,  the  readjustments  have 
n  a  number  of  eases  shortened  a  long 
vorking-day  for  delivery  men.  And  they 
lave  enabled  merchants  to  meet  the  iri- 
•reasing  demand  from  their  customers  for 
Moser  prices  on  goods." 


He  'vvoi'ks  mt\i  a-Koyal  will 

CAN'T  imagine  a  day  without  min- 
utes in  it  and  I  can't  picture  a  success- 
ful bale   of    wiping  waste  that  isn't  made  up  of 
efficient  handfuls. 

Any  good  mechanic  can  tell  you  how  much  time  and  labor  he 
saves  and  how  much  money  the  organization  conserves  through 
wiping  waste  that  is  soft,  absorbent,  long  lasting. 

I  remind  you  that  standardized  Royal  Cotton  Waste  is  guar- 
anteed for  uniform  quality,  even  weight,  6%  "tare" 
(wrappings),  unqualified  cleanness. 


If  your  waste  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  old,  uncertain  "specification"  school, 
write  us  for  "Producing  the  Fittest  in  Waste."  Your  jobber  or  we  will  be  glad 
to  hand  you  the  Royal  Sampling  Catalogue  of  the  twelve  standardized  Royal  grades. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

General  Sales  Offices  and  Plant,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 
Offices  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 


pea 

t      ■■  'S.  M 

'^r  YOUR  i' 


GGDD  IbuSttaSS^^^ ' 

Avoid  writing  troubles  with        ^ j 
the  always  dependable  CON  KLIN. 
Its  superiority  is  proven  by  the  follow- 
ing facts : 

— it's  the  original  self-filler   and   still    the    leader,   with 
2,000,000  satisfied  users. 
— it  is  the  only  pen  having  the  famous  "Crescent-Filler." 
— it  has  the  strongest  and  simplest  filling  device. 
— it  will  not  leak,  blot  nor  drop  ink. 
— it  will  not  "balk" — \vrites  at  the  first  stroke. 
— it  will  not  scratch — pen  action  is  smooth  and  easy. 
— it  will  not  roll  off  the  desk — "Crescent-Filler"  prevents  It. 
— it's  backed  by  the  strongest   and  broadest  guarantee   In 

the  fountain  pen  field. 
— there's  a  Conklin  point  to  suit  every  style  of  handwrltln','. 
— sold  bv  leading  stationers,  jewelers,  druggists  and  de- 
partment stores  at  $2.50,  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00  and  up. 
In  Canada  50c  additional. 

Try  one  today — and  you'll  never  be 
without  your  CONKLIN. 

The  Conklin  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Bcston,  59  Temple  Place 
San  Francisco, 577  Market  Si. 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 
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''Both  Are  Equipped  With  RScM  Motors 


Eagerly  she  has  awaited  his  arrival  with  the 
two  household  aids  that  promise  so  much  In 
easier  tasks  and  greater  comfort. 

Her  appreciation  Is  complete  when  she  sees 
the  famous  Robblns  &  Myers  Motor  on  both 
cleaner  and  fan,  a  sure  sign  of  utmost  quality 
throughout. 

Her  husband  has  learned  by  good  dollars- 
and-cents  experience  in  his  own  factory  what 
R&M  Motor  satisfaction  Is.  And  his  selec- 
tion was  based  on  that  experience. 

A  Robblns  &  Myers  Electric  Fan  is  a  fan 
built  by  motor  specialists,  a  fact  well  worth 
remembering.  A  fan  is  as  good  as  the  motor 
back  of  It;  and  the  motor  Is  as  good  as  the 
concern  back  of  it.  Whatever  the  fan  size  or 
purpose,  you  will  find  It  in  the  Robblns  & 
Myers  line. 

Robblns  &  Myers  have  been  building  quality 
motors  for  twenty-one  years — motors  ranging 
from  1  -40  to  30  horsepower — motors  for  general 
power  services — motors  for  electrically-driven 
equipment  for  the  home,  office  and  store. 


A  Robblns  &  Myers  Motor  on  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  addressing  machine  or  any  other  elec- 
trical device  is  a  sure  sign  of  superiority 
throughout.  This  name  is  assurance  of  value 
just  as  It  is  a  guarantee  of  service. 

Power  users,  electrical  device  manufactur- 
ers and  dealers  find  the  utmost  in  value  and 
satisfaction  in  the  Robblns  &  Myers  line. 

The  Robblns  &  Myers  Co.,  SpVingfield,Ohio 

For  T-iverify-one  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  ^fotors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Hobbins  &  M^er^ 
Motors 


A  <»C     J^itCI  1*1    y       A-ric,^.^t 


J         ^.g<T.,.      J. 


^he  Most  Beautiful  Car  in/lmerica 

The  Motor  Car  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  Time  and 
Labor'saving  devices  that  has  ever  been  developed. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  adopted  as  standard  field 
equipment  by  widc'awake  executives  in  practically 
every  line  of  business. 

The  stern  necessities  of  war  have  placed  a  premium  on 
our  national  productivity — and  the  motor  car  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  economically  sound  as  a 
producing  factor.  By  conserving  Time  it  multiplies 
the  usefulness  of  man.  By  conserving  energy,  it 
fosters  the  broadest  and  fullest  expression  of  his 
creative  abiUty. 

The  Paige  is  merely  one  of  America's  high  grade  motor 
cars,  but  we  are  proud  of  the  part  that  it  is  playing 
in  this  National  Crisis.  In  no  small  measure  we 
realize  our  own  responsibility,  and  the  various  Paige 
models  will  continue  to  merit  the  respect  and  confidence 
which  have  been  so  generously  reposed  in  them. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Pigs  •  Patriotism 

anJ  PROFIT 

Ur    FHi    LihL.  ICK    r      Ml."*/.  LKR 


/^ 


FAT  MAY 


WIN  THE  WAR 

Al  this  critical  moment,  when  the  World  is  colling  for 
MEAT,  an  animal  reared  and  sold— or  consumed  at 
home— literally  and  economically  suggests  that: 

A  PIGMAY^^fl5GOODfl5flBOND 

The  nation-wide  development  of  the  Pig 
Chib  idea  is  an  initial  step  to  increase  pork 
production.  This  little  book  is  full  of  meaty 
facts  and  suggestions  based  upon  a  life  of 
practical  experience.  It  answers  plainly  the 
many  questions  which  arise  with  the  owner  of 
the  pig  in  the  back-yard  and  with  the  big-farm 
manager.  PIGS  ARE  THE  AGENXY— 
PATRIOTISM  the  MOTIVE- 
PROFIT  is  the   REWARD 


rPIGS,PATRIOTISM-PROFIT- 

Q  The  National  Agricultural  Society  publishes  this  important  volume— "Pigs, 
§  Patriotism  and  Profit,"  by  Frederick  C.  Minkler.  former  Livestock  Com- 
g  missioner  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey— at  a  critical  moment.  We  Americans 
«  >.  have  been  asked  by  the  Govermnent  Food  Administration  to  increase  the 
S  o  production  of  meat.  If  we  fail  to  keep  up  the  Nation's  fat  and  meat 
oa  '^"PPly;  if  we  fail  to  make  the  best  use  of  feed  stuffs  for  animals,  wc  will 
I©  not  do  our  bit   in   Winning  the  War.     Literally,  wc   arc  ask'cd   to   choose: 

-IlPir^^OR    PRI  I^^l  AN^»  'he    pig    is    the    popular   meatmaking    agency    in 

X**»   IVikJ  \JE\.  r  rV»-»»JiJli^l"^0.  \„,j.r,'(.a_j,ccausc,    first,  it    is    an    economical    flesh 


producer;  second,    it    utilizes    vast   quantities    of    refuse    materials    and    by-products;     third, 

«  it    maintains    and    increases    fertility    of    land;     fourth,     it    requires    small    capital;    fifth, 

••  it     matures     quicklv     and     is     marketed     easily.       The     pii;     is     the     "mortgaKc     lifter"     ana 

e  pre-  eminently  0 ATRIOTISIVI*  American    farmers   have   a    Renius    for    pig   pro- 

°  appeals     to      our   *  '^  *  *\.lv-' 1  1«J1V1.  duction.     They  produce  one-third  of  thi   world's 

g  supply — loO    hogs    for    each    100    inhabitants.      But    this    is    not    ciiouRh.       Our    boys    "ovei 

O  there  '    must    be    fed.      We    must    have    meat,    fat,    since    its   supply    is    heat    and    energy    t<i 

|r  men    in    action.       Patriotism    demands    we    must    meet    this    emergency,    and,    at    the    same 

uj  time,   add   to  the   support   of  ourselves   PROpIT*   Since    the    War    is    demanding    im- 

i  and       our       dependents       from        the   ^  *^>-Tl  1  .  mense     quantities     of     fresh     meat 

■^  and   cured   pork   products,   including   ham,   bacon,   etc.,   profit,    as    well    as   patriotism,   should 

S  |)rumpt    our   efforts.      The   home  curing   of   meat   and    the   making   of   pork   specialties   invites 

•c  lareful   attention.     Why  should  wc  sell  linishiMl  hogs  at    I'lc.   iier  pound   and  purchase  bacon 

<2  .it    r>0<  .,    (It    ham    at     tOc.    per    pound?     Prevailing  high  firices  enforce  attention  to  "Pigs.  Patriotism 

{r  and  Profit"  or  PORK- 

2    GET    A   GOOD   GRIP  on  the  right  end  of  the  question 

m^^^^^^^m^mm^^^m^^^i^immmmm^^^^^     I  his    oooK    plainly    and    clcarlv   aiiswers    the    prob 

2  lems  of  selection,  breeding,  feeding  and  management  of  swine.  It  contains  detailed 
^  information  relative  to  the  growing  of  forage  and  the  correct  use  of  refuse  and  garbage: 
5      and   includes  detailed  plans  on  houses,  self-feeders,  dipping  tanks  and  an   answer  to  every 

3  conceivable  question  that  may  come  up  in  the  matter  of  feeding,  care  and  management 
»  a  from  birth  to  maturity.  It  is  a  stimulating  and  interesting  volume,  practical,  concise, 
«»§aiul   no   less  helpful   to  the  cxixricnccd   than   a   safe  guide   to   the  beginner. 


o  a 


I  THE  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY      THE    FIELD    ILLUSTRATED 


"I  lir  Natiuii  wi.lc  piif  niov  riiir  nt,  urifr.l  1>>  orai'ii-^-'t''*""' 
.ind  the  I'ood  Administration.  rr<iuirr&  pricticil  and  level 
liea<led  ifulAance.  The  Suctety  /Don-partlsan  and  non- 
polittctl)  is  orgnnlred  to  dlsMMnlnate  scientific  and  coni- 
inrnUI  knowledf^r  of  a^U  ulture.  Other  Itiinlncsses  have 
Itriiefilrd  by  National  ortfani/ation  ;  ttie  farinrr-profcMion 
lias  ilriUed  alonff  with  the  help  of  local  ortf-i nidation', 
only.  Tll«*  HfM'U^ty  UlniH  to  liolp  tllOHO  \\\\<> 
h(*l|»  llieuiH4'l%<*M. 


I  lir  OllKial  OfkC'in  I'l  thr  National  Aifru ultural  Society  l^ 
sent  to  all  nieinhrrs,  tn  full  staadinK.  in  its  enlartfed  and 
amplified  form  as  the  most  l<eautdul  and  useful  aifTi>-uI- 
tural  monthly  mai^acinr  in  America.  It  is  truly  "The 
National  AtrriLidtiirat  >taKa/inc,"  and  is  sold  to  non- 
luemltcrs  at  %^  a  year. 

Thr  niXn  IlluNlrilUHt  is  the  oaly  a^rlcullural 
prriodn  al  piit>ltshini[  pli  lures  In  full  tolor. 


I  apply  for  membership  in  The  National  Aitricullural  Sociely  and  enclose  herewith  $j  in  pay- 
ment for  a  co(>y  of  "Pigs,  Patriotiiini  and  Profit**  hy  Frederick  C.  Minkler;  also  THE  FIFLD  Illus- 
trated, the  Oflicial  Ortfan,  for  one  year  (5o"u  of  my  (hies  to  he  dcsitfiialed  for  the  cost  of  this 
maca/ine.) 

The  alHive,  and  other  advsotatfes  of  a  membership  In  The  NaIIoiiiiI  Affrh'Ultuml  8t>cl«*(r.  will  be  indude<l 
withiMit  further  ihartce. 

PLEASE  ADDRESS _... 


FILL  IN  your  NAME  and  MAIL  THIS  TO 


The  National  Agricultural  Society 

2-fi  WF'ST  4.Sfii  srui'i: T,  m:\v  "^okk 


"h  Wears  Well" 

How  much  satisfaction  do 
you  get  from  a  newspaper  ? 

Do  you  put  it  down  with 
a  confident  feeling  you  have 
learned  the  exact  facts  of  the 
principal  recent  occurrences 
that  have  taken  place 
throughout  the  world  ? 

Do  you  find  therein  infor- 
mation of  sufficient  interest 
to  warrant  passing  your 
newspaper  along  or  cause 
you  to  save  it  to  read  again? 

Do  its  statements  speak 
with  authority  ? 

The  readers  of  The  ChrUtian 
Science  Monitor  can  answer  these 
queries  in  the  affirmative  because 
this  great  International  daily  news- 
paper has  its  own  reporters  all  over 
the  world  gathering  true  stories  of 
daily  events,  which  are  published 
uncontaminated  by  personal  opin- 
ion or  biased  conclusion. 

The  Christian  Science   Monitor, 

3c  a  copy,  is  on  general  sale  through- 
out the  world  at  news  stands,  hotels 
and  Christian  Science  reading- 
rooms.  A  monthly  trial  subscription 
by  mail  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
75c,  a  sample  copy  on  request. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING    SOCIETY 

BOSTON  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  publiahara  of  mil  muthorimud 
Chriatian  Science  litarature. 


BOOKKEEPER 

GET  OUT  OF  THE  RUT: 


Iba 


lM*i-uni«  It  OrtliWtJ    I'ublio  or  (.'o«l  Acoount*nt:    iro  inio  h 
your»olf  ;    tlcmAUil    for   cipvrt   accountanUi   pirrpdji    th»    buii 
irraduatpn      rarn   ov«r   $6,000   yearly  ;    have   nion«   bunii 
can    hanillr;     learn  at    homr  (n  iiparc  tlmr  by  otir  now    lyfit^ni       Amu 
for  bookl«t  and  ■p«oial  otT«r.     W«  have  oo  itoltritorK. 

Universal  Business  Institute.  1 48  Pullman  BIdg..  New  York 
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LEARN  AT   HOME— THE  NEW  WAY 
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The  Greatest  Mother  m  tfieWowD\ 


+  Stretching  forth  her  hands  to 
all  in  need;  to  Jew  or  Gentile, 
black  or  white;  knowing  no 
favorite,  yet  favoring  all. 

Ready  and  eager  to  comfort  at  a  time 
when  comfort  is  most  needed.  Helping  the 
little  home  that's  crushed  beneath  an  iron 
hand  by  showing  mercy  in  a  healthy,  human 
way;  rebuilding  it,  in  fact,  with  stone  on 
stone;  replenishing  empty  bins  and  empty 
cupboards;  bringing  warmth  to  hearts,  and 
hearths  too  long  neglected. 

Seeing  all  things  with  a  mother's  sixth 
sense  that's  blind  to  jealousy  and  meanness; 
seeing  men  in  their  true  light,  as  naughty 

Every  Dollar  of  a  Red  Cross 


+ 


children  —  snatching,  biting, 
bitter — but  with  a  hidden  side 
that's  quickest  touched  by 
mercy. 

Reaching  out  her  hands  across  the  sea 
to  No  Man's  land;  to  cheer  with  warmer 
comforts  thousands  who  must  stand  and 
wait  in  stenched  and  crawling  holes  and 
water-soaked  entrenchments  where  cold  and 
wet  bite  deeper,  so  they  write,  than  Boche 
steel  or  lead. 

She's  warming  thousands,  feeding  thou- 
sands, healing  thousands  from  her  store; 
the  Greatest  Mother  in  the  World — the 
RED  CROSS. 

War  Fund  goes  to  War  Relief 
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A       BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Only  2000  Certified  Public  Accountantsin  the  United 
Statea  todo  the  work  of  over  half  a  million  concerns 
needing  their  services.  That  means  opportunity  for 
the  man  who  trains  for  thi.-j  profession.  Some  expert 
accountants  earn  frnm  JIO.IKO  to  ^5.000  a  year.  We 
will  instruct  you  thorouRhiy  by  mail  for  the  C.  P.  A. 
examinations  or  an  exe<'utive  accountancy  position. 
You  do  not  have  tu  understandbookkeeping— we  train 
you  from  the  ground  up. 

Train  at  Home 

Oor  course  and  service  arc  under  the  supervision  of 
men  like  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,C.P.  A.,  For- 
mer Comptroller  and  InstructorUniversity  of  Illinois, 
Wm.  Arthur  Chase,  Ex-Sec'y  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Accountancy  ;and  other  leading  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican institute  of  Accountants.  Profit  from  their  big 
experience.  Train  in  spare  time  under  these  experts. 
■  No  large  entrance  feea.  and  you  can  pay  for  tbe 
course  a  little  eacb  month  if  you  wish. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Send  NOW  for  information  about  this  course  which 
has  help<»d  so  many— and  which  will  help  you.  We  will 
also  send  our  valuable  book  "Ten  Years'  F*romotion 
In  One"  free  and  postpaid.     Write  TODAY  -NOW. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
Dept.  552-HB  Chicago,  IlL 


SEXOLOGY 

by  William  H.   Walling.  A.  M..  M.  D. 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome 

way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Youn;  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  lo  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Youog  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
All  io  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Ittutraled       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  lo  Her  Danfliler. 
J2.00 postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
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LANGUAGES 


O  U  I C  K  L.V 
LEARNED 


ON     Al_l_     PHONOGRAPHS 


>  l-earninf  »  mn^— »n'l  •§  e»-i.T."  O'lr  Diic  Records 
rftt  the  correct  accent  anil  pronunciation  until  jou 
iw  it.     Familj  and    frie&'la  aojoj   languago  study   bj   tbe 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rocanihai's  Praclieal  LInguislry 

Tirl  anl  rrcommtnUl  ly  olucilori  in  leiiiinj  oollef«8. 
F  M.  ''.French  Militiry  CoDTcrsstion,  with  records 
f,T  <a  Wtrt.      Writ*  for  Ilooklel  ■nj  Fre«  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD ' 
902  Pu«n«mBldq.    Z  W.  4Blh  SIresI,  N.Y. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels : 

"*Nolhln4f  la  more  Important  than  the  preservation  of  the  moral  and 
physical  health  of  our  itoldier:!  and  satlora,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
book  will  perform  a  real  patriotic  service  to  the  country.  ...  1  am 
Impressed  with  the  Htraiirhtforward  and  practical  advice  and  informa- 
tion which  it  contain*." 

HEALTH 

FOR  THE 

SOLDIERandSAILOR 

BvI'hok.  Irvim;  Kisiikr  of  Yule  Unire)-sity,(liairman 
Htigienv  Rffereiice  Hoard  of  the  Life  Ertennion 
IngtHiiti'tiihlrh  inrludeg  the  Surgeoiis-Geneval  nf 
the  Aniif/ntid  .Yrr !•{/)  (itid  Ki.c.ksk  Lym.in  Fisk.M.I)!, 
Medirnl  I>iivrti,)\  [.iff  JC.rtension  Institute. 

Packed  with  Information  on 


Camp  Life 
Alcohol 
Tobacco 
Oatdoor  Livinc 
Outdoor  Sleepin{ 
Constipation 

Proper  Carriace  of  the  Body 
Necessity  for  Cleanliness 
Mental  Poise 
The  Venereal  Peril 
Care  of  the  Feet 
Deep  Breathins 

Quantity  and  Qulitr  o<  Food    ActiTity 
Required  Work.  Play,  and  Sleep 

As  a  gift  lo  a  friend  or  rolali\e  in  llie  .\nny  or  Navy 
tlii.s  little  b<K>k  will  prove  of  far-reacliiiig  value  in 
preserving  the  health  and  even  life  itself.  All  royal- 
tie/ion  this  book  go  into  the  philanthroiiic  woric  of 
the  Life  Extenaiott  Institute. 

Khaki  cloth,  pocket-size,  60c  net;  postpaid,  64c 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


Poisons 

Tea  and  Coffee 

Care  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums 

The  Folly  of  Worry 

Parasites 

Housing 

Clothing 

Classification  of    Foods — Fuel, 

Buildiof.  and  Reiulatinf 

Diets 
Drug  HabiU 
Colds 


Disrespect  Carelessness        Bad  Habits  Selfishness  Temper  Fretting  .  Cowardice 


Parent  orChild 
Who  Is  to  Blame? 


Do  your  children  play  in  a  way  that  'tuiU  harm  or'  help   them? 

The  wrong  kind  of  play  can  do  a  child  more   injury   now   and 

in  after  life  than  no  play  at  all. 


We  often  hear  parents  complain  of  tlie  had 
hahits  tieveloped  hy  their  children  as  thongh  the 
children  were  at  fault,  when  in  reality  the  parents 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves. 

When  a  child  is  obedient,  respectful,  un- 
selfish, sweet  tempered,  etc.,  it  is  because  right 
metliods  of  home  training  have  been  employed. 
And  the  reverse  is  equally  true — disobedience, 
disrespect,  selfishness,  deceitfulness,  and  other 
undesirable  characteristics  in  children  are  due  to 
wrong  methods  in  child  training. 

Not  only  are  a  ciiild's  habits,  whether  good  or 
bad,  due  to  the  methods  used  by  the  parents,  but 
the  child's  entire  future  depends  upon  the  train- 
ing-received  at  home. 
Character  is  nothing 
more  than  an  estab- 
lished set  of  habits. 

The  trouble  has 
always  been  that  we 
have  never  given  any 
really  scientific  study 
to  the  question  of 
child  training — we 
have  not  searched 
for  the  cause  of  dis- 
obedience, the  cause 
of  wilfulness,  the 
cause  of  untruthful- 
ness, and  of  other 
symptoms  which,  if 
not  treated  in  the 
right  way,  may  lead 
to  dire  consequen- 
ces. Instead,  we 
punish  the  child  for 
exhibiting  thebad 
trait,  or  else  "let  it 
go."  As  a  result,  we  do  the  child  an  actual 
wrong  instead  of  helping  it.  What  we  should 
do  is  to  attack  the  trouble  at  its  source. 

A  New  System 

There  is  now  a  new  system  of  child  training 
which  has  completely  revolutionized  old  meth- 
ods, founded  upon  the  principle  that  confidence 
is  the  basis  of  control. 

Under  this  new  system  children  who  have 
been  well  nigh  unmanageable  become  obedient 
and  willing,  and  such  traits  as  bashfulncss,  jeal- 
ousy, fear,  bragging, 
etc. ,  are  overcome.  But 
the  system  goes  deeper 
than  that,  for  it  instills 
high  ideals  and  builds 
character,  which  is  of 
course  the  goal  of  all 
parents'  efforts  in  child 
training. 

Physical  punishment, 
shouted  commands,  and 
other  barbarous  relics 
of  the  old  system  have 
no  place  in  this  modern 
system.  Children  are 
made  comrades,  not 
slaves;  are  helped,  not 
pvmished.  And  the  re- 
sults are  nothing  short 
of  marvelous. 

Instead  of  a  hardship, 
child  training  becomes 
a  genuine  pleasure,  as 
the  parent  shares  every 
confidence,  every  joy 
and  every  sorrow  of  the 
child,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  its  unqualified 
respect.  This  is  a  situa- 
tion rarely  possible  under 
old  training;  methods. 


Do  You 
Know   How — 

to  iii>tnitt  children  in  the 
(lelicMte  matters  of  sex  '! 

to  always  obtain  cheerful 
ohcdience  .•* 

to  i-orm-t  mistakes  of 
early  trainhis  .' 

to  keep  child  from  crying? 

to  suppress  temper  in 
cliildn-n  without  pun- 
islniient  ? 

to  discourage  the  "Why" 
habit  in  regard  to  com- 
mands ? 

to  prevent  quarreling  and 
fighting  ? 

to  deal  with  supersensi- 
tive child  ? 

tocure  impertinence?  Dis- 
courtesy ?      Vulgarity  ? 

to  remove  fear  of  dark- 
ness ?     Fear  of   thunder 

_  ami  lightning  ?  Fear  of 
harmless  animals  ? 

to  encourage  child  to  talk? 

to  teach  child  instantly  to 
couiply  with  command 
"  Don't  touch  "  :■ 

to  inculcate  resjK'Ct  for 
elders  ? 

to  engender  interest  in 
work  or  study  .■" 

to  teach  honesty  and 
truthfulness  ? 

to  cultivate  clearness  of 
8peech  and  thought  f 

to  break  u  child  of  suck- 
ing thumb  ? 

to  prevent  fickleness  ? 
Jealousy  ?    Selfishness  ? 

These  are  only  a  /nc  of  the 

hundreds  of  questions  fully 

ansit-ered. 


To  put  in  practice  these  new  ideas  in  child  train- 
ing, strange  as  it  may  seem,  takes  less  time  than 
the  old  method.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  apply- 
ing principles  founded  on  a  scientific  study  of 
human  nature,  going  at  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
get  immediate  results  without  friction. 

The  founder  of  this  new  system  is  Professor 
Ray  C.  Beery,  A.B.,  M.A.  (Harvard  and  Co- 
lumbia), who  has  written  a  complete  course  in 
Practical  Child  Training.  This  course  is  based 
on  Professor  Beery' s  extensive  investigations 
and  wide  practical  experience,  and  provides  a 
well-worked-out  plan  which  the  parent  can  easily 
follow.  The  Parents  Association,  a  national 
organization  devoted 
to  improving  the 
methods  of  child 
training,  has  adapted 
the  Beery  system 
and  is  teaching  the 
Course  to  its  mem- 
bers by  mail. 

Nothing 
Else    Like   It 

Membership  in  the 
Parents  Association 
entitles  you  to  a 
complete  course  of 
lessons  in  child 
training  by  Professor 
Beery,  These  les- 
sons must  not  be 
confused  with  the 
hundreds  of  books 
on  child  training 
which  leave  the 
reader  in  the  dark 
because  of  vagueness  and  lack  of  definite  and 
practical  application  of  the  principles  laid  down. 
It  does  not  deal  in' glittering  generalities.  In- 
stead, it  shows  by , concrete  illustrations  and  de- 
tailed explanations 'exactly  what  to  do  to  meet 
every  emergency  and  how  to  accomplish  imme- 
diate results  and  make  a  permanent  impression. 
No  matter  whether  your  child  is  still  in  the  cradle 
or  is  eighteen  years  old,  this  course  will  show  how 
to  apply  the  right  methods  at  once.  You  merely 
take  up  the  particular  trait,  turn  to  the  proper 
page,  and  apply  the  lessons  to  the  child.  You  are 
tokl  exactly  what  to  do.  You  cannot  begin  too 
soon,  for  the  child's  behavior  in  the  first  few  years 
of  life  depends  on  the  parent,  not  on  the  child. 

This  Book  Free 

"New  Methods  in  Child  Training"  is  the  title 
of  ajittle  book  which  describes  the  work  of  the 
Parents  Association  and  outlines 
Professor  Beery' s  course  in  Prac- 
tical Child  Training.    The  asso- 
ciation will  gladly  send  a  copy 
free  on  request.    If  you  are  truly 
anxious  to  make  the  greatest  pos- 
sible success  of  your  children's 
lives  you  owe  it  to  them  to  at  least 
get  this  free  book  which  shows 
how  you  may.  become  a    member  of  the     ^^ 
Parents  Association  and  secure  the  fine      ^ 
benefit;  of,;this  wonderful  new  way        ^ 
in  child  training..  ..  ^^    PARENTS 

Merelr  mail -the  coupon  or  a  post        .    ^         ASSOCIATION 
card  or  letter,  but  do  it  today,  asthis      j-^  Inc. 

ollor  may  never  be  made  again.         .<^^  Dept.  125-B 

r^^  '•'»9  fourth  Ave. 

Cy  New  York 

^^  PU'ase   send   mt*  your  book 

5  "New  Methods  in  Chilil  Train- 

inK, "  Kree.    This  does  not  obiu 

(rate  me  in  any  way. 


Parents  Association 

INC. 
Dept.  12S.B      ^  ^ 

449  Fourth    ^<i5^ 


Ave. 
New  4 

York      y 

^^     City. 


Name. 


A<J(ire:=s  . 


.State. 
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The  Digest  School  Directory  Index 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  during  May.  The 
May  4th  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each  school. 
We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any 
of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  y6ur  direct 
inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the  schools  are 
always  on  hand.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school  are  all  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  placing  a  child.  Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  is  possible 
and  receive  time-saving  information. 

School   Department  of   The  Literary  Digest. 


GIRLS'   SCHOOLS   &   COLLEGES 

Conn.    The  Campbell  School Windsor 

The  Ely  School (Ireenwicli 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompsim 

St.  Margaret's  School Waterfjury 

D.  C  .  .   Chevy  Chase  School Wa-shingion 

Colonial  School Wa.shington 

Fairmont  Seminary Wa-shington 

Gunston  Hall Wa.shington 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary.  Washington 
National  Cathedral  School. \Va.shinglon 
National  Park  Seminary. .  .  Wa.shington 

Paul  Institute Wa-shington 

("1 A . .  .      Shorter  College Home 

111         Ferry  Hall  School Lake  Forest 

Frances  Shimer  School.  Mount  Carroll 
Illinois  College  for  Women 

Jacksonville 
Rockford  College  for  Women .  Rockford 

Ky  Science  Hill  School       Shelby ville 

\\l>         Girls'  Latin  School  Baltimore 

Hood  College  for  Women  .  Frederick 
Maryland  College  for  Women 

Lutherville 
Mass..  .The  Misses  Allen  School 

West  Newton 

Bradford  Academy Bradford 

Miss  Bradford  &  Miss  Kennedy's  Sch. 

South  Hadley 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans' Sch.  Uuston 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale 

Mount  Ida  School Newton 

Sea  Pines  School Brewste^ 

Tenacre Wellesley 

Mo  Lindenwood  College St.  Charles 

N.  H.      St.  Mary's  Diocesan  School.  .Concord 

N.  J.  .     Miss  Beard's  School Orange 

Dwight  School Englewood 

N.  Y       Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary 

Garden  (Uty 

The  Knox  School    Tarrytown 

Miss  Mason's  School Tarrytown 

Ossining  School    Ossining 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

Wallcourt  School Auri>ra 

Emma  Willard  School Troy 

Ohio.      Oxford  College Oxford 

Pa.  The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr 

Birmingham  School Birmingham 

Miss  Cowles'  School.  ..  Hollidaysburg 
Miss  Marshall's  School. . .     Oak  Lane 

Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore 

R.  I   .     The  Lincoln  School Providence 

The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  Sch. Providence 

S.  C Ashley  Hall .      ( 'harleston 

Tenn      Nashvill     College Nashville 

Ward-Belmont Nashville 

Va.  .  .      Averett  College Danville 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary    .  .    Staunton 

HoUins  College   Hollins 

Randolph-Macon  Institute  Danville 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Lynchburg 

Southern  College Pi'tersburg 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista 

Stuart  Hall    Staunton 

SuUins  College    Bristol 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar 

Virginia  College Koanoke 

Warrenton  Country  School. Warren Ibn 
Wis. . .  .  Milwaukee-Downer  College 

Milwaukee 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

('(INN.     I.oomis  Institute    Wind.sor 

Rurasey  Hall     Cornwall 

The  Wheeler  School.     No.  Stoninglon 

D.  C       Army  &.  Navy  Prep.  School. NVaMhingtoii 
St.  Albans  School  Washington 

III  Lake  Forest  Academy  Lake  Koresl 

MAM.S.     Chauncy  Hall  School  Boston 

Wilbraham  Academy  Wilbrahuin 

Williston  Seminary  Kasthumptim 

Minn      Shattuck  School   Faribault 

N.  II       Holderncss  School Plymouth 

N.  J         Peddie  Institute Highlstown 

Princeton  Prep.  School  Princeton 

Rutgers  Preo.  School     New  Bruii.swick 

N.  Y        Cascadillu  School  llhacu 

Irving  School      Tarrytown 

Manlius  Schools Munliu.'< 

Repton  School Tarrytown 

Stone  School        Cornwall 

Pa  KIskiminctas  Springs  Sch        Snllsburg 

Mercersburg  Academy  MtTci-rsburg 
Swarthmore  Prep.  School  Swarthmore 

R.I.        Moses  Brown  School  Providence 

V'A.  Randolph-Mucon  Academy 

Front  Hoyal 


BOYS'    MILITARY   SCHOOLS 

Cai,.        Hitchcock    Military  Academy 

San  Kafael 

I  Nil    .      Culver  Military  Academy Culver 

Ky Kentucky  Military  Institute.  .  .  Lyndon 

Misa      Gulf  Coast  Mil.  &  Nav.  Acad.  Culfport 

Mo      ..Kemper  Military  Academy.    Booiivilie 

Wentworth  Military  Academy 

{..exington 
N.  J..  .   Bordentown  Military  Institute 

Borden  town 
Wenonah  Military  Academy .  Wenonali 
N.  M.     New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Koswell 

N.  Y.  .  .Peekskill  Academy Peekskill 

S.  C The  Citadel Charleston 

Porter  Military  Academy..  .Charleston 
Tenn.     Tennessee   Military  Institute 

Sweetwater 
Va.  .  .      Blackstone  Mil.  Academy.    Blackstone 
Fishbume  Mil.  School . .      Waynesboro 
Massanutten  Military  Academy 

Woodstock 
Wis.  . .  .St.  John's  Military  Academy.  Delalield 

CO-EDUCATIONAL   SCHOOLS 

Mass.  . .  Dean  Academy    Franklin 

N.  Y.      Horace  Mann  School.  .New  York  City 
Starkey  Seminary    Lakenioru 

TECHNICAL    SCHOOLS 

D.  C       Bhss  Electrical  School.  .  .  .Wa.-iliingt.iii 

SCHOOLS   FOR   STAMMERERS 

N.  Y.  .    Dr.  Bryant's  School      .New  York  City 
Wis.  .    .N.-W.  Sch.  for  Stammerers.  Milwaukee 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

D.  C    .  .Wilson-Greene  School  of  Music 

Washington 

III American  College  Physical  Education 

Chicago 
Nat'l  Sch.  Mech.  Dentistry.  .  .Chicago 

Mass.  .    Harvard  Dental  School Boston 

New  Church  Theo.  Sch.  .  .  .Cambridge 
Sargent  Sch.  Physical  Ed  .Cambridge 
Mo  .  Morse  Sch.  of  Expression..  .  St.  Louis 
N.  Y.  .  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music  Ithaca 
N.  Y.  Public  Library  School..  N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  Homoeopathic   Med.  Col. 

N.  Y.  City 
N.Y. School  of  Philanthropy  N.Y.Cily 
Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mech.  Inst. 

Rochester 

Russell  Sage  College Troy 

Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts  .  Saratoga  Sprgs. 
Pa Penn.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts.  Philadelphiu 

UNIVERSITIES 

Mass.  .  .  University  of  Massachusetts .  .  .  Boston 

SUMMER   SCHOOLS 

Conn..   Miss  Howe  St.  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson 

li.i University  of  Chicago Chicago 

N.  Y,      Miss  Mason's  School Tarrytown 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Maink  Wyonegonic  Camp  for  Girls 

Moo.se  Pond 

Ma.ss.  .   Quanset  Cai.-.p South  Orlean>< 

Sea  Pines  Personality  Camp.   Brewster 
Mrs.  Norman  White's  Camp  .Orleans 

N.  H.      Camp  Allegro    Silver  l-ake 

Sargent  Camps Heterboro 

N.  Y        Camp  Winnahkee    Mallett's  Bb.\ 

Pa  Pine  Tree  Camp    Mt.  Pocono 

\T      .      Camp  Farwell  Wells  River 

Tela-Wauket  Camp    Roxbury 

Woods  Island  Camp St.  .'\lbaiis 

Wynona  Camp F'airlee 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Can         Camp  Vega Charleston.  Onl 

Ink  Interluken  Camp         .       Rolling  I'rairie 

.Maink   Camp  Katahdia liarri.son 

Winona  Camp Moosi    I'ond 

MiiH.     Camp  Tosebo Omkuiiia 

N.  11       Camp  Idlewild       l.jike  Wiiinepesaukei- 
South  Pond  Cabins  Fitzwiiliain 

Thorn  Mtn.  Tutoring  School     Juiksoii 
Cump  Wuchuselt  HoUlerness 

N.  V        Camp  Champlain  Mallett's  Buy 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp  Saugerties 
Junior  Plattsburg  .    I'laltsburg 

Pok-O'- Moon  shine  .Xdiroiidack'* 

N.  C        Laurel  Park  Camp  Hendersonville 

[' \ Dan  Beard  Summer  Sch.  Pocono  Mins. 

Maplewood  Institute Concortlville 

W.  Va.   Camp  Ronceverte Roncvverte 


SCHOOLS 


Mount 

Ida 
School 

Ye^r  book  on  rcqutsl 


For  GIRLS 

6  miles  from 
Boston 
All  (tudies  except  Eoslitli  clectiTC 

Prt-paratory:    finishing  school. 

Advanced    Elechve    Courjes  for 

high  school  graduata.    CoUege 

Certificate.     Fully  equipped. 

Piano, \'oice.  Violin.  PipeOrgin, 

with  noted  men. 
Domeslic    Science.    New   Cym- 

nasium  with  swimming  pool. 
Costume  Design  and  Home  Dec- 

oiation.     Secretarial  Coune. 
Exceptional  opportunities,  with  a 
delightful  home  life. 

71   Summit   Street 
NEWTON.  Mass. 


Colorado  |3choolyNine|i 


Golden 


Mining  more  active  and  important  than  ever  be 
fore.  Unexcelled  location  and  equipment  for  prac- 
tical work.  Four-year  courses  in  Metal  Mining, 
Coal  Mining,  Metallurgy,  and  Mining  Geoloju'. 
High  standards.  Graduates  in  constant  demand. 
Athletics,  scientific  societies,  social  club.  For 
catalog  address,  Registrar,  Dept.  D,  School  of 
Mines,  (iolden,  Colo. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  (o  fesideat 
work,  oSertalio  instnic* 
tion  by  correspondence. 

For    detailed     ia- 
formution  iiddrt^s* 

attb  Year      U.  of  C.  (Diy.RjCbicato.IU. 


LIBRARY  SCHOOL  of  the 
NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Prepare.-)  for  libraiy  uork   in   all   partsi  of    I'niled  States. 
ICiitrance  exaininalioiis  June  S.     For  (^irciilar  atidre*a 

E.  J.  REECE,  476  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Tork. 


nigh  School  Course 
inlWo'Y&ars 


Here  is  a  thorough,  complete,  simplified 

High  School  Course  that  you  can  complete  in  tu-o 
yean.  MeutscoUoi{eentrani:o  rcvjuiremenU.  Prvparvd 
Ly  leadiutf  proftisnurs  in  uuivemiUed  and  acad«iuies. 


Study  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

A  high  school  education 
multiplies  your  chances  for 

uui-cess  in  business  or  social  life. 
Study  this  intensely  interesting 
course  in  mpore  time  without  inter- 
fering wiUiyourre^ular  work.  Make 
the  most  of  your  natural  ability. 


l«ti«r 

r>lf,.r(ulHnI.Mmiiti'<n.  Noobli. 
•  •I'sululoly  (reo.  H'rtHtoday. 


Men  and 
Women 


who  w«r«  d«nl«d  a 
hish-*cbool  traio 
ins  c»a  Dulk*  ttp 
for  k»t  UoM  br 
tmkinf  tbia  ata 

Klii\«a  cour*«  at 
um^  Uundr«CJ 
httv*  prvA**<J  bjr 
I  b  1  ■  rvtnarkabW 
opportunU7j 


Short-Story  Writing 


A 


CXlUKSKof  t.>rlv  le8.Hon8  inthe  tiistory.forni.  struc- 
lure  and  writing  of  Itie  Short  Story  tauKht  by  Dr 
J    Herif  Ksenweiii.  for  year*  Ed- 
itor of  Lippincott's. 

Ont  stadtnt  writti:  —"B*f»n 
completing  tht  Itssoiu.  rforiM^ 
Of  r  S 1 .000  for  mamu§cripl 
iolii  to  Woman's  Home  Cowpm- 
lon.  Pictorial  Rtvitw,  McCotft 
and  other  leading  mataiintt." 
Also  courses  in  I'Imi.i|>I;i>  Writ  ng. 
Versil'u-utioii  ui  ■:    '  '     -t- 

ntilism.   tn  all  o\ .  ^1 

Coui-ses.  under  ^*i  -i" 

yard,  l^t^>wll,  i  oi  .  .    ...<( 

leixlliiK  eolk'ires    lSO-Pa«»  Cat- 
Or.  Esanwain       aloK  Fr««.    Plaaa*  Addraaa 

The  Home   Correspondence  School 

Dept.  71.      Springfirld,  Mast. 


CAMPS 


WYNONA  CAMP  for  Girls 


F.irlee.  Vt. 


l''.iiiiiMi~  ii'i  It.-*  Iior.-ili.n.  k  riiliiiu.  noil  .iiul  I'nuipnieiit.  In 
pun- urovcoii  Hluireot  I'.i.-tv-iiiittiim  inuiiiitain  lake.  .Sprliiu 
water.  Showrr  l>alhs.  Kl<Mri>  liuhts.  l-'or  ilhmrateil  book- 
let uJJrvas  the  Diicctor,  277  Suiiiiiier  St.,  l-'iti  hbiirn,  M.KS. 
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GARDENING 
BOOKS 

THAT  HELP 
FOR  THE 
SPRING 

AND 

SUMMER 


All  liiose  who  liaxe  gardens  or  who  plan  to 
have  them  will  be  charmed  with  this  beau- 
tiful line  of  books  that  covers  every  pos- 
sible phase  of  gardening  and  the  cultivation 
of  flowers,  Truits,  etc.  They  are  by  H.  H. 
Thomas,  the  well-known  expert  on  gar- 
dening, and  the  accurate  and  informing 
descriptions  and  beautiful  illustrations 
taken  direct  from  nature  make  them  indis- 
pens;ible  to  the  outdoor-lover. 

Gardening  for  Amateurs 

rhe  standard  work  on  this  fascinating 
subject,  describes  the  proper  method  of 
cultivating  every  possible  flower,  fruit, 
shrub,  or  vegetable  that  is  likely  to  inter- 
est either  the  amateur  or  the  professional. 
Answers  hundreds  of  questions  in  a  prac- 
tical and  common-sense  manner. 
Two  large  8vo  volumes.  Superbly  illustrated 
ivith  24  colored  plates  and  nearly  j,ooo 
reproductions  in  black  and  white  from  pho- 
tographs and  sketches.   $10.00  per  set,  boxed. 


A  handy  practical 
guide  for  the  amateur 
gardener,  detailing  the 
best  and  least  expen- 
sive way  to  make  a 
twentieth  centurj- 
f  lower-garden.de- 
scribing  the  most 
suitable  flowers  and 
shrubs,  the  varieties 
to  plant  at  different 
seasons,  their  care, 
how  to  get  rid  of 
insect  pests,  the  mak- 
ing of  lawns,  rock-  and 
water-gardens,  etc. 

j2mo,  Cloth,  profusely 
illustrated,  75  cents; 
hy  mail,  83  cents. 


This  delightful  little 
book  tells  how  a  rock- 
eri'  may  be  made  and 
planted  in  a  very 
small  space  and  what 
a  never-failing  joy  it 
will  become  to  the 
enthusiastic  nature- 
student.  Gives  all 
necessary  instruction-^ 
for  planting,  describes 
the  flowers  best  adapt  - 
ed  to  the  purposi  , 
and  leaves  not  hi  111; 
uncovered  that  can 
be  of  service. 
/  2mo.  Cloth ,  with  ma  n 
illustrations.  75  cenl  : 
by  mail,  83  cents. 


ROSE  GROWING 
FOR  AMATEURS  I 


Xo  garden  flower  is  so 
brautiful  and  so  pop- 
ular as  the  rose.  In 
this  volume  the  ama- 
teur gardener  will  find 
all  the  principal  and 
many  new  varieties 
carefully  described , 
their  special  advan- 
tages and  the  locali- 
ties best  suited  to 
•ich.  E.xplains  the 
practical  details  of 
I  tiltivation,  pruning, 
t:rafting,  soils,  bed- 
liing,  etc. 

7  2mo,Cloth,heautifully 
illustrated,  75  cents: 
by  mail,  83  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,     NEW  YORK 


H.  H.  THOMAS 


Maker  of  Millions 
—and  Millionaires 

Don't  miss  this  rare  offer — the  greatest  opportunity  that  ever  has  come  to  you.  Take  no 
chances.  Do  not  risk  delay.  This  unparalleled  offer  may  not  appear  again.  Fill  out  tlu^ 
c*)uiw>n  and  mail  it  NOW.  We  will  send  you  at  once,  absolutely  free  for  examination,  the  most  remarkable  book 
of  recent  years — the  most  sensational  success  in  the  whole  history  of  books.  In  this  small  space  we  cannot  begin 
to  explain  what  this  aiiiaxiiig  book  will  do  for  you — how  it  will  turn  your  feet  into  the  straight  and  sure  road  to  success 
and  riches.  In  the  panel  at  tlie  left  are  just  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  words  of  praise  written  to  us  l)y  persons  who  have, 
read  the  b<x>k.  No  inatter.who  you  are  or  where  you  are — no  matter  if  you  have  made  some  progress  or  none  at  all  toward' 
financial  independence  — you  need  this  book.  And  while  this  offer  lasts  it  costs  you  nothing — not  one  penny- — to  see  it 
and  read  it  and  to  learn  for  yourself  its  priceless  secrets.  **  Power  of  Will  "  is  not  like  any  other  book  you  ever  saw  or 
read — entirely  new  and  different — the  hrst  practical,  thorough,  systematic  course  in  will  training  ever  produced. 


Personal  Experiences 

Among  the  225.000  user.s  of  "  Power  of  Will  "  are 
such  prominent  men  as  Judgre  Ken  B.  Lindsey;  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu  TinK  Kanx.  ex-Q.S. 
Chinese  Amhassador;  AHsintant  Postmaster-General 
Britt;  Lieut. -Gov.  McKelvie  of  Nebraska;  Genera) 
Manager  Christeson  of  WHI.s-Fartfo  Express  Co.; 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  former  Vice-Prea.  Art  Metal  Con- 
struction ('o.;  Gov.  Ferris  of  Michigan,  and  many 
others  of  equal  prominence. 

Here  are  just  a  few  extracts  from  thousands  of 
voluntary  letters: 

800%  Increase  in  One  Year 
"I  recommended  '  Power  of  Will '  to  a  young  man 
and  his  salary  has  increased  800%  within  a  year." 
—  W.  M.  Taylor »  the  noted  EMicieney  Expert. 

$1,600  to  $60,000  Yearly 
"Three  years  ago  I  was  making  $1,500  a  year  and 
working  day  and  night.  Today  1  make  $1,000  a  week 
and  have  time  for  other  things  as  well.  To  the  lessons 
in  the  book  *Power  of  Will'  do  1  owe  this  sudden 
rise." — (Name  on  request.) 

Worth  $3,000  to  $30,000 

"From  what  I   have  already  seen  I  believe  I  can 

get  $3,000   to  $30,000    worth  of  good   out  of  it."— 

C.  D.  Van  Vechten.  Gen.  Agent,  North  Western  Life 

Ina,  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

$897  Profit  FlrBt  Week 

"  'Power  of  Will'  is  a  compilation  of  mighty  forces. 
My  first  week's  benefit  in  dollars  is  $900 — cost  $3; 
profit  $897."  (Figure  what  his  yearly  profit  would 
he.>—J.  W.  Heiatand,  916  Tribune  Bldg.. Chicago,  III. 


Elxtraordinary  Offer 

You  may  never  liave  such  a  chanre  again.  Act  now!  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  will  can  be  trained  into  a  wonderful  force  lot 
achieving.  But  only  a  few  men  have  learned  for  themselves,  un- 
aided, how  to  train  their  will  power  and  cultivate  it.  Now  comes 
Haddock,  who  has  perfected  a  simple,  systematicycourse  of  training 
by  which  YOU  can  develop  an  indomitable,  irresistible  Will  based 
on  a   most   profound   and   scientific    analysis  of  human   character. 

*< Pf> XlXre^ t*  r%f  W/^lll  "  'las  Pi'Hed  thousands  out  of  the 
*  <J  WC*  %Jm.  ▼▼  MlM.  slough  of  despondency  and  set 
them  on  the  road  to  success  and  prosperity.  It  will  do  the  same  for 
you.  Voung  and  old  men  alike  testify  to  the  almost  magical  changes 
in  their  lives  after  reading  this  great  book,  written  by  a  scholar  whose 
name  ranks  with  such  leaders  of  thought  as  James,  Bergson  and  Royce. 

SEND     NO     MONEYy 

If  you  miss  this  great  opportunity  you  will  surely  regret  it.      ^ 
We  will  simply  be  flooded  with  requests  as  soon  as  this  ad-    / 
vertisement  appears.   But  if  you  act  quickly  and  mail  the  ^    PELTON 
coupon  today  you  can  be  sure  of  receiving  a  copy  of  this      ^   „.,„  fr, 
amazing  book  for  free  ex   mination.     "Power  of  Will"    /       ruo.  tU. 
contains    400   pages,   handsomely   bound,   gold   top  y       .         8-J        i 
leaves,  and  includes  more  material  than  many  cor-    ,       Wilcox  Block,  i 
respondence  courses  selling  at  $25.00.    Fill  out     ^     Meriden,  Conn,  j 
the  attached  coupon.     Send  no  money.     Keep/      Gcnttemfn  —  Please  | 
the  book  for  five  days.     Then  mail  it  back      ^     send    me    a    copy  of 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  worth  its    /       '"Powerof  Will,"  onap- 
weight  in  gold  to  you.    Or,  if  you  want    • 
to  own  it,  simply  send  us  $3.00,  our  Low  In-      /^     days 

troductory  Price,   and  it  is  yours.      Send      *  '  4 

NOW,  before  you  forget.  /  '  ■ 

Pelton  Pub.Co.     '^    ^'•"*' 

8-J  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Coon.     •     Address 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileape,  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  in  several  tires. 
Thousands  Bold.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 

AmericaD  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.316Gnciiinati\  0. 


WIRCLCSS   TELeCRAPHV 


AND  How  TO  Make  the  Apparatus,  a  handy  manual  for  the 
amateur  or  the  expert.  Shows  how^  to  make,  erect,  and  con- 
trol ever^  part  of  a  small  workinsr  wireless  plant.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated unth  helpful  diagrains,  by  mail,  58  cents. 

Fonk  &  Wa^alls  CompaDy.  354  Fourth  Ave-,  New  York 


Duluth   Boat  Club   Boys'    Camp 

The  purpose  of  this  camp  is  to.  build  up  mentally  and  physically 
each  boy  in  accordance  with  his  individual  needs.  With  this 
end  in  view,  the  registration  is  restricted  to  40  boys  between 
the  ages  of  11  and  16.  Specialized  sport  is  discouraged  by  the 
management.  Competent  instructors  are  provided  to  teach 
swimming,  life  saving,  speed  strokes,  sailing,  canoeing,  boxing, 
military  drill  and  general  camping.     Rowing  will  be  taught  by 

James  A.  Ten  Eyck,  Crew  Coach 

who  will  also  be  in  general  charge  of  diet 
and  physical  condition.  The  director,  Mr. 
M.  R.  Johnson,  formerly  with  the  Spring- 
field International  Y.M.C. A.  College,  will 
give  frequent  talks  on  hygiene,  physical 
culture,  history  and  current  events.  Self- 
government  for  the  boys  under  a  system 
of  elected  officers   is   a  notable  feature. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 


$100  for  9  Weeks 


This  exceedingly  moderate 
fee  includes  everything  from 
the  camp's  opening  on  July  1 
to  its  closing  on  September 
1 — all  meals,  laundry,  two 
exercise  suits,  sweater,  tennis 
shoes,  two  white  and  one 
blue  sailor  suits  with  hats. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  the 
clothing  is  kept  by  the  boys  as 
their  own  personal  jwoperty. 


BOYS'   CAMP,   DULUTH   BOAT    CLUB 
DULUTH  MINNESOTA 
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Will  she   be 
of  you? 

NOT    unless    you 
your    utmost    to 
your     children's    tuturc 
the     things    that     you 
needs  is  no  less  a  duty 
ing  arms 

It  you  waste  the  c 
have  or  buy  more  cl 
you  need,  you  are  not  k 

He  careful  about  yo 
and,  when  you  do  buy 
sons  ot  necessity,  insist  on 
it  wears  well  and  lasts 

Hart  SchafFner& 


I  Hart  SchafYher 
&cMarx 
Clothes 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
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AMERICA'S  ARMY  TO  DECIDE  THE   BATTLE   IN  FRANCE 


FOK  TIIK  FINAL  VirTORY  America  must  furnish  tho 
r{>st>r\cs.  This  truth,  thus  concisely  stated  by  the 
Kansas  City  Tiniefi,  is  recognized  in  Germany  and  in  tho 
countries  of  our  Allies.  "We 
luust  hurry  to  ol)tain  a  solid 
victory  b_\-  arms  befort;  the 
full  Am<>rican  forces  arrive," 
admonishes  one  German 
l)aper,  while  others  seek  to 
reassure  their  readers  by 
decrying  American  efforts. 
The  Anglo-French  front  in 
JYance  will  stand  firm  and 
husband  its  stri-ngth  while 
waiting  for  aid  from  the 
United  States,  says  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  British 
Minister  of  Munitions.  Henry 
Berenger,  of  the  French  Sen- 
ate", assures  his  countrymen 
that  the  advent  of  America 
in  (he  war  not  only  out- 
weighs tlu>  defection  of 
Russia,  hut  nutans  "a  tre- 
mendous tu't  gain  for  the 
.Mlies."  And  h(>  adds  that 
"the  United  States  will  go  to 
H(>rlin,  if  n(>cessary,  to  sa\'e 
the  world."  Meanwhile,  note 
«)ur  own  editorial  observers. 
Secretary  Baker's  statement 
that  we  already  iiave  more 
than  half  a  million  soldiers 
ill  Fraime  makes  it  certain 
that  we  an>  more  (haii  r(>- 
placing  tlH>  British  and 
French  losses  in  the  battle  of 
the  Western  front.  At  the  .same  time  Vice-Admiral  Sims, 
commander  of  our  naval  forces  in  the  war-zone,  announces  that 


CV'pyriglited  by  lJiulcr\> 


i  iV  Uiidcnvn'H.  Nrw  Vuik. 

TO   WHOM   HONOR   IS   DUE 


Mrs.  William  Quiiui  and  Mrs.  Louis  Rosonberg.  each  the  mother  of  six  son.s 
in   tho  Uiiiti'd  Slates  sorvico.  riding  in  the  Now  York  Liberty-Loan  parade. 


within  the  next  fortnight  the  construction  in  the  aggregate 
will  beat  the  rate  of  destruction  by  the  t^-boats."  And  a. 
Washington  dispatch  tells  us  that  the  brigading  of  Americans 

with  British  and  French 
forces  "makes  it  possible  to 
carry  virtually  five  times  as 
many  soldi(>rs  as  would  be 
the  case  were  the  American 
divisional  organizations  kept 
intact  and  sent  across  with 
the  necessary  supplies."  The 
United  States,  as  Premier 
Lloyd  G(>org(>  recentl.y  stated 
m  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
literally  "dumping  an  army= 
into  France."  In  Washing- 
ton henceforth,  the  corre-f 
spondents  report,  "the  busi- 
ness of  winning  the  war  is  ther 
only  business  that  will  he^ 
recognized."  This  accelera- 
tion of  all  our  efforts,  remarks 
th(!  Denver  Rockij  Afoimlain 
News,  means  (hat  "the 
United  States  is  now  awake 
and  terribly  in  earnest." 

But    even    so,   "Germany^ 
will    not    be    defeated     thisi 
y(>ar,"  thinks  Lincoln  Kyre,  a= 
corresi)ondent    of    the    New 
"V'ork    World  with  our  Army 
in   FratUH'.     Discounting  the 
possibility  that  internal  con- 
ditions may  bring  about  her 
downfall    sooner,    he    argues 
that  the  end  will  come  only 
when  the  Allies,  resuming  the 
offensive,  have  inflicted  a  decisive  d(>feat;  and  we  miis(.  not  look  for 
tliis  until  the  Allied  forces  greatly  outnumber  Germany's — per- 


^'(he  new  (onnage  c()nst.ruct<>d  by  the  Allies  has  ]),«en  gradually      haps  in  1919. .  To  bring  about  such  a  i)repouderanc(.  of  mimbers, 
iiiereasing  until  (he  corner  has  nearly  been  (urned,  and  we  hop(>      he  conr-ludes,  "is  squarely  up  to  the  United  States."     There  \f^ 


TERMS  I  *."*  *  -^ear.  in  a(]vance;si.\ni()nths,$l. 7.^.;  three  months,?!; 
single  ropy,  10  rents:  postauf  to  Canada,  S.")  cents  a  year; 
other  foreign  postage.  $2.00  a  year.  BACK  NrMBERS.  not  over  three  months 
old,  25  rents  each;  over  three  months  old,  .¥100  each.  tJUARTERLY 
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no  doubt  of  the  outcomo  in  tho  minds  of  any  of  tho  Allied  leaders, 
yays  War  Secretary  Baker,  and  "the  priueipal  question  now  is, 
'What  can  America  do  to  shorten  the  war/'"  One  French 
General's  answer  to  this  question  is:  "In  magnitude,  make  your 
preparations  as  tho  the  war  were  going  to  last  ten  years;  but  in 
speed  make  them  as  th()  it  were  going  to  be  over  in  six  months." 
To-day,  says  the  ]'hiUi(ieli)hiH  Evening  Telegraph,  "a  ceaseless 
river  of  brown  is  pouring  from  the  shores  of_  the  United  States 
across  the  Atlantic  and  into  France.  It  is  the  American  Army." 
By  the  end  of  the  tirst  week  in  May  the  total  casualties  of  tho 
American  expeditionary 
force  had  just  passed 
tho  5,000  mark,  which 
is  about  one-fiftieth  of 
tho  estimated  British 
losses  on  the  Western 
front  since  the  German 
offensive  began  on 
March  21.  But  Ameri- 
can soldiers  were  not 
involved  directly  in  any 
numbers  in  tho  great 
l^attlo  until  the  last 
week  of  April,  when 
they  took  over  and  de- 
fended a  section  of  the 
line  before  Amiens. 
They  had  experienced 
baptisms  of  fire  on  a 
smaller  scale  on  other 
sectors,  esi)ecially  at 
Seichepr(>y.  And  Amer- 
ican engineering  troops 
formed  part  of  Gene.al 
Carey's  heroic  scratch 
army  which  averted  dis- 
aster in  the  first  week 
of  tho  drive  by  stop- 
ping tho  gap  made  in 
the  Allied  lino  by  tho 
collapse  of  General 
^Gough's  army.  But  it 
was    not    imtil    nearly 

the   end   of   April   that  

our     men     took     over 

front-lino  trenches  near  tho  tip  of  tho  great  Somme  salient,  in 
numbers  that  "would  have  been  thought  in  tho  United  States 
a  considerable  army"  before  this  war.  Here  thej^  were  almost 
inunediately  attacked  by  the  Germans,  but  after  fierce  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  repulsed  three  assaulting  battalions,  inflicting 
h(>avy  losses.  Of  the  part  of  the  line  where  this  attack  occurred 
a  correspondent  writes: 

"This  section  has  known  little  warfare  in  the  last  three  years, 
consequ(>ntly  there  is  a  small  .supply  of  dupouts. 

"This  kind  of  war  is  new  to  th(>  Americans,  who  have  been 
trained  in  sectors  where  trendi  warfare  is  an  organized  sci«>nce. 
The  (ioiiphboys  and  the  French,  as  well  as  th(>  (iernians,  occupy 
favorable  jjositions  at  various  jjoints.  Shell-holes  are  mucli 
utili/.(!d  for  shelters  and  shallow  trenches  about  two  feet  deep 
have  been  dup  where  practicable.  .  .  .  The  terrane  here  is  far 
different  from  that  Americans  hav(>  b(>en  u.sed  to  hith«>rto.  The 
rollintr  hills  and  valleys  much  resembh^  the  farming  districts  in 
central  New  York 

"The  American  and  (Jerman  lines  in  th(>  new  .sector  wh<>re 
Pershinjj's  men  are  on  th(>  line  barring  the  foe  from  Paris  and 
Amiens  are  generally  abnut/J(K)  to  400  yards  apart,  and  the  high 
ground  is  about  evenly  divided. 

"The  march  from  the  biUet  bases  to  (he  line*  was  very  im- 
pres.sive.  Many  units  slarled  off  with  the  strains  of  'Tht>  Star- 
Spanpled  Banner,'  played  by  retritneiilal  bands,  in  (lieirears. 

"At  oni-  place  tho  tuuo  must  huvo  reached  the  Germau  lines. 


riiutugrajilicd  hy  the  3iew  York  bhipbtiildiug  Company,  from  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  Yurk. 

BREAKING  A  SPEED-RECORD  IN  SHIP-BUILDING. 

Tlu'  launching  of  the  steel  collier   Tuckahoc  just  27  days.  2  hours,  and  43  niiniites 

after  its  keel  was  laid.      And,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  photograph,  but  very  little 

work  remains  to  be  done  to  fit  the  ship  for  service. 


so  close  was  the  band,  the  gun-flashes    being  reflected  on  the 
instruments." 

Sixtj'-eight  members  of  tho  16oth  United  States  Infantry 
(the  old  69th  of  the  New  York  National  Guard)  were  recently 
decorated  bj'  the  French  Government  for  gallantry  in  action 
on  the  Western  front.  The  104th  Unit<?d  States  Infantry 
(formerly  of  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard)  was  decorat<.'d 
as  a  regiment  for  "greatest  audacity  and  a  fine  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice," and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  of  its  men  individually 
received  the  croix  de  guerre.     Says  the  Spring^eld  Republican: 

"The  men  themselves 
will  be  happy  in  the 
congratulations  of  their 
countrymen,  especially 
their  personal  friends 
at  home;  the  regiment, 
however,  gains  a  fame 
that  will  be  permanent 
in  our  military  annals 
as  the  first  regiment  of 
the  American  Army  to 
win  a  decoration  from 
a  foreign  Government." 

While  the  experts  may 
differ  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  men, 
munitions,  or  airplanes 
in  our  contribution  to- 
ward victory,  all  agn>e 
that  the  basic  need  is 
shipping.  It  is  therefore 
peculiarly  encouraging 
to  learn  that  for  April 
the  output  of  merchant 
ships  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to 
240,000  tons,  beating  all 
our  previous  records. 
At  the  same  time  we 
chartered  400,000  tons 
of  Norwegian  shipping, 
and  concluded  agree- 
ments with  Japan  for 
sixty-six  ships  aggre- 
gating 514,000  tons.  In 
the  week  ending  May  5 
ten  steel  ships  amount- 
ing to  57,695  tons  and  six  wooden  ships  totaling  21,500  tons 
were  launched  by  American  yards.  May  5  also  witnessed  tho 
launching  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  C\)ri)oration  of  tho 
Tuckahoe,  a  steel  ship  that  was  built  in  twenty-seven  days, 
shattering  all  records  for  speed  of  construction.  Says  the  Now 
York  Globe: 

"On  April  8  a  pile  of  ste«4  in  a  tumbled  pile  by  a  waterside; 
on  May  5,  twenty-seven  days  later,  this  scattered  mass,  by  the 
work  of  hunuin  hands  intelligently  directed,  had  assembled 
itself  into  th«>  higlily  organized  form  of  a  modern  ship,  and  as  the 
lithe  vessel  slijjt  like  a  bird  down  the  ways  to  the  embrace  of  its 
elem'ent  it  seemed  almost  to  have  gained  a  sold.  Here  was  an 
achievement  as  near  to  creation  as  has  ever  come  from  human 
skill  and  energy. 

"A  great  ship  in  less  than  a  month!  Send  the  news  to  the 
Kaiser.  Bear  it  to  our  faithful  .Mlies  wIk)  in  the  red  riot  of  battle 
are  holding  back  those  who  would  overwhelm  freedom  and  s«>nd 
the  world  reeling  back  to  barbarism.  Transmit  it  to  our  own 
boys  in  the  trenches  to  assure  them  that  the  homeland  is  mindful 
of  its  duty  to  them. 

"\  ship  in  twenty-.seven  days!  And  no  mere  hulk,  but  one 
with  lH)ilers  and  engines  in,  with  funnels  up,  with  cai)tAin's 
bridge  in  plac(>,  almost  ready  to  fly  the  blue  peter  and  to  start 
on  her  first  j()urn»<y.  Th«>  amazing  statement  is  made  that  in 
fifteen  days  more  cargo  will  be  going  aboard.  Thus  there  is 
more  than  cut  iu  two  the  honorable  record  of  eighlj-five  days 
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made  the  day  before  by  a  Paeifio  shipyard.  Nor  lia.s  the  ultiniale 
been  reached.  F]\ery  worker  on  the  Tnckuhoc  reeeiv«>d  a  silver 
medal.  The  metal  selected  suggests,  as  Admiral  Bowles  re- 
marked, that  there  may  yet  be  a  gold  medal." 

"Nothing  was  done  in  building  the  Tuckfihoc,"  says  Admiral 
Bowles,  "that  can  not  be  done  over  and  over  again  in  any  ship- 
yard in  the  country.  It  is  only  a  question  of  careful  organiza- 
tion and  planning,  good  team-work,  and  ample  supplies."  A 
telegram  was  .sent  to  General  I'ershing  and  our  soldi«>rs  in 
JYance  announcing  this  launching  with  its  augury  of  a  speedier 
decision  on  the  Western  front. 

To  balance  against  this,  however,  we  have  serious  warnings 
from  Bainbridge Colby  and  Kdward  A.  Fileiie,  of  th(>  Unit(>d  Stat<'s 
Shipping  Board,  that  ship-production  will  not  overtake  ship- 
destruction  until  ne.xt  spring,  and  that  the  situation  is  critical. 
Said  Mr.  Filene  to  a  gathering  of  New  York  business  men: 

"The  lines  of  ship-destruction  and  production  will  not  meet 
until  next  spring.  It  requires  four  tons  of  shipping  in  .service  for 
each  soldier  in  France,  which  nlakes  all  current  talk  of  an  army 
of  o,(X)0,()(K)  men  in  France  a  fanciful  dream.  At  the  call  of 
honor  we  are  e\en  now  sending  men  wildly  and  re(;klessly,  risk- 
ing their  lives  in  contidence  that  America  will  somehow  find  a 
way  to  suppl.N'  them. 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  the  number  of  sinkings  by  the  sub- 
marines will  be  less  in  the 
next  few  months.  All 
statements  about  success 
in  dealing  with  the  sul)- 
marine  are  based  on  wish(>s, 
hopes,  and  dreams. 

"Bad  as  the  situation 
now  is,  it  is  not  impo.s- 
sible  that  the  Germans 
may  break  through  to 
Calais  and  other  Channel 
ports,  and  thus  multiply 
the  present  difficulties  of 
transport.  We  should 
ai't  on  the  a.^suniption 
that  this  may  happen. 

"We  should  consider 
that  our  house  is  afire  and 
that  until  the  fire  is  out 
nothing  matt<>rs  but  put-  ^^  ™'*^ 

ting  it  out.     By  November 
we  shall   undoubtedly    be 

••ompleting  shifts  at  the  rate  of  r)00,000  to  700,000  tons  per 
month.  This  will  be  an  incredibly  great  quantity,  and  yet  it  is 
a  fact  to-day  that  the  shipyards  are  only  40  or  oO  per  cent, 
efficient.      This    deplorable    condition    is    not    the  fault  of  the 


Shipping  Board  or  of  the  companies  or  of  the  men.    Its  remedy 
can  be  found  only  in  the  communities  in  which  are  located  the 
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THE  GERMAN  ADVANCE. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 


ship-building  plants.  Every  shipyard  should  run  at  least  two 
shifts  of  men.  To  take  up  with  the  ship-building  executives 
the  ways   and    means   of    building    up  this   second    shift  is  the 

dutv     of     local     business 
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TO  LOSE. 

— Browu  ill  the,  Chicago  Dailu  News. 
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THE  WORD  FROM   EUROPE. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


men. 

Mr.  Colby  on  the  same 
occasion  made  the  star- 
tling statement  that  the 
loss  of  shipping  in  1917 
amounted  to  somewhere 
between  10,000,000  and 
12,000,000  deadweight 
tons,    lie  went  on  to  say: 

"You  must  always  re- 
member that  the  British 
publish  their  tonnage 
lo.sses  in  gross  registered 
Ions,  and  that  deadweight 
tonnage,  which  has  been 
used  in  American  mari- 
time statistics  since  time 
immemorial,  is  1.65  times 
greater  than  gross.  So.  when  the  British  gi\('  their  shipping 
losses  in  units  of  more  than  1,600  tons  we  should  translate  them 
into  vessels  of  2,500  tons,  which  is  the  assumed  dividing-line, 
between  coastwise  and  ocean-going  vessels. 

"The  destruction  of  ships  during  1917  exceeds  the  combined 
building  programs  of  America  and  England  for  1918. 

"People  sometimes  speak  of  a  program  of  6,000.000  tons 
a  year  as  if  there  were  something  ultimate  about  it.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  double  and  treble  our  program.  Ships  are 
the  common  denominator  of  all  the  war-efforts  of  the  nations. 

"Ships  are  the  only  answer  to  the  insolent  insults  of  the  ar- 
rogant German  power.  We  must  choke  the  seas  with  American 
tonnage. 

"1  want  to  see  the  business  men  of  this  country  put  forth  a 
great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  comprehend  the  vastness  of 
this  task  and  to  (calculate  the  part  they  can  do  in  performing  it. 
It  is  beyond  the  Shipping  Board,  it  is  beyond  the  Government- 
only  the  nation  is  equal  to  it.  There  are  between  300,000  and 
4(X),000  men  at  work  in  the  shipyards  and  an  equal  number 
in  contributory  work.  There  should  bo  at  least  a  miUiou 
altogether." 

Salutary  advice  from  the  trenches  to  the  people  "back  home" 
is  contaimid  in  a  dispat<;h  from  Wilbur  Forrest  to  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Mr.  Forrest  quotes  Private  Dave  Goldstein,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  saying  to  a  trench  companion: 

"When  you  write  j'our  old-  man  teU  him  this  war  ain't  no 
soft  snap,  and  ain't  going  to  b(\  Tell  him  to  can  the  (jonversa- 
tion  till  4ater  and  get  a  job  in  a  shell-factory.  And,  say.  tell 
him  to  tell  all  his  friends.  The  sotmer  they  all  know  something 
about  things  the  sooner  they'll  quit  expecting  us  fellers  over 
here  to  win  the  war  too  quick,  believe  mc." 
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•  AN  UNLIMITED  ARMY   FOR  VICTORY 

THE  WHOLE-HEARTED  PLEDGE  of  "force  without 
stint  or  limit"  is  America's  answer  to  Prussianism's 
bid  for  world-dominion.  That  the  phrase  means  some- 
thiiifj  more  than  rhetoric  is  evidenced  by  the  Administration's 
appeal  to  Congress  for  a  blank  check  on  the  man-power  of  the 
nation.  Secretary  Baker,  we  are  told,  startled  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  when  he  announced  that  the 
Army  \v(juld  need  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  an  appropriation  of 
$lo,tX)0,000,000,  and  asked  that  all  legal  restrictions  limiting 
the  size  of  that  Army  be  removed.  The  present  authorized 
strength  of  our  military  forces — regular  Army,  National  Guard, 
and  National  Army — is  about  2,(i0(),()0(),  and  every  increment 
has  to  be  specifically  sanctioned  by  Congress.  Chairman  Dent, 
of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, is  shocked  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  Congress  sur- 
render this  authority  to  the 
President,  but  as  far  as  we 
liave  seen,  the  newspapers  of 
the  country,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  reflect  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  who  will  supply 
the  man  -  power  demanded, 
arc  almost  unanimous  in  ap- 
proval. Thus  the  Minneap- 
olis Journal  rejoices  that 
"Secretary  Baker's  trip  to  the 
front  has  given  him  an  under- 
standing and  a  vision  he  did 
not  have  before,"  and  the 
Springfield  Union  is  confident 
that  public  opinion  will  sup- 
port his  appeal  for  an  "un- 
limited" Army.  "The  Secre- 
tary is  right,"  affirms  the 
Detroit  News.  "There  should 
be  no  fixing  of  an  artificial 
limit  upon  our  contribution  to 
final  victory,"  declares  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  The 
Daily  News  of  the  same  city 
agrees  that  "the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  any  sort  of  half-way 
measures  in  the  nation's  war- 
making  activities."  "An  Army 
without  limit,"  says  the  New 

York  World,  "is  the  true  index  to  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  in  this  war." 

"There  is  no  limit,"  says  the  Secretary  of  War.  "We  will 
call  out  enough  men  to  make  victory  certain,  and  we  w'M  call 
them  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  trained  and  sent  forward."  "Any 
specific  number,"  he  explains,  "implies  a  limit,  and  the  only 
limit  is  our  ability  to  equip  and  transport  men,  which  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase."  And  immediately  after  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  he  said  to  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope,  of  the  New  York  World: 

"We  shall  place  no  limit  upon  our  ii\aii-j)()w<'r.  We  ask 
for  a  law  that  will  enal)le  us  to  ke(>p  the  flow  constant  and  to 
keep  the  organizjition  fluiri.  Our  sole  obje<-tiv«>  is  to  send  men 
enough  to  win,  aiul  it  is  useless  to  att«'mi)t  to  ap|)roxiniate  that 
outcome  in  numbers.  It  will  In-  achieved  if  it  tak»'s  1,(KK),0(K)  or 
2(),(KK),(KXJ  men." 

Secretary  Daniels  also  in  recent  publi<r  speeches  has  been 
saying  the  same  thing.  Speaking  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy- 
Yard,  h«>  Tirgi'd  that  we  "set  no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  .\rmy, 
neither   3,(J00,(XX)    nor  5,000,000   uor  even    10,0(X),000."     And 


©  hy  Bailey  Banks  A  Biddle  Cu.      From  Harris  &  Ewing. 

HOW  UNCLE  SAM  REWARDS  VALOR. 

The  medal  of  honor  flefl)  is  the  highest  award  of  the  United 
Stat&s.  It  is  presented  in  the  name  of  Congress  for  distingnishixl 
gallantry  in  battle  or  for  extraordinary  heroism  not  manifested 
in  the  regular  line  of  duty.  The  distinguished  service  cross  (on 
the  right)  was  recently  authorized  by  order  of  the  President.  It 
is  awarded  to  those  who.  since  April  6,  1917,  have  distingui.shed 
themselves  by  remarkable  heroism  in  connection  with  military 
operations  against  an  armed  enemy  of  the  I'nit«Ml  States  under 
circumstances  which  do  not  justify  the  medal  of  honor.  One 
hundred  of  these  crosses  have  been  shipped  to  France.  Since  these 
have  been  strucli  off.  however,  it  has  been  decided  to  leave  off 
the  oak-leaves,  making  the  cross  plain.  These  medals,  with  their 
respective  values,  have  their  coimterparts  in  the  Victoria  Cross 
and  Di.stinguished  Service  Order  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Medaille 
Mititairc  and  Croix  de  Guerre  of  France. 


he  assiu-ed  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  same  city  that  "if 
there  are  not  enough  men  between  twenty-one  and  thirty-one 
to  win  the  war,  the  age-limit  will  be  changed  and  men  of  forty 
and  fifty,  if  need  be,  will  respond."  In  the  case  of  the  Navy, 
it  seems,  the  law  already  provides  for  unlimited  increase  in  man- 
power. Chairman  Padgett,  of  the  Naval  Committee,  explained 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  that  a  clause  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  Bill  allows  Secretary-  Daniels  to  expand  that 
force  to  any  extent,  and  further  provides  that  men  and  officers 
may  be  transferred  at  will  from  the  reserve  to  the  fighting  force. 
The  same  correspondent  thus  summarizes  Secretary  Baker's 
specific  program  as  placed  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Military'  Affairs  by  Maj.-Gen.  Peyton  C.  March: 

"The  immediate  plan  is  based  on  a  minimum  of  ;^,000,000 

men,  of  whom  2,298,000  are 
to  be  in  camp  by  July  1.  As 
quick  as  it  becomes  certain 
that  more  than  3,000,000  can 
be  equipped  and  trained  they 
will  be  called. 

"The  following  major  items 
of  the  proposed  $15,0(K),000,- 
000  appropriations  bill  were 
presented  to  the  commit- 
tee: Ordnance,  $4,000,000,000; 
quartermaster,  $."i,000,000,000; 
army  pay,  $3,000,000,0(J0; 
aviation,  SI, 000,000,000;  med- 
ical, .$1,000,000,000;  and  engi- 
neering, $1,000,000,000. 

"These  practically  are 
double  the  items  which  had 
b(>en  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee before  Secretary  Baker's 
visit  to  the  Western  front — 
in  several  cases  items  five 
times  as  lai^e  as  those  he 
asked  for  before  he  saw  actual 

fighting 

"Indications  that  Ameri- 
cans are  to  take  over  much 
larger  sectors  of  the  Western 
line  were  given  in  the  state- 
ment that  of  the  $1,000,000,- 
000  allowed  the  army  -  engi- 
neers, almost  all  is  to  l)e  for 
additional  highways  and  rail- 
roads from  debarkation-|)orts 
to  various  American-held  jjor- 
tions  of  the  line. 

"Committee  members  con- 
gratulated Secretary  Baker  on 
his  explanation   that  the  tn*- 
mcndous  sum  to  be  spent  for 
ordnance      means      that     this 
country    at   last   is   to   manu- 
facture a  greater  part  of  its  own  heavy  artillery.     Buying  will 
continue  from  the  Allies,  but  all  the  producers  of  this  country 
will  be  put  to  work  also. 

"The  committee  inquired  into  the  possibility  of  raising  all 
the  men  asked  from  Class  1  of  the  draft. 

"General  Marcli  said  .  .  .  he  thought  nearly  0,000,000  could 
be  raised  without  changing  the  present  age-limit." 

Members  of  the  committee,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World,  believe  that  the  end  of  this  year  will  find  at  lea.^t 
2,000,000  men  in  France  and  every  training-<'amp  in  the  United 
States  filled  to  the  limit.  Further  evidence  of  "speeding  up"  is 
found  in  the  statement  that  2r)0,(XX)  men  are  to  be  called  to  the 
colors  in  May  under  the  Selective  Service  Act,  whereas  in  April 
only  1  TiO.OOO  were  mobilized.  "At  this  rate,"  remarks  the  corre- 
spond*"!!!, "half  of  the  SOO,(KX)  which  the  Department,  before  the 
Gerinnn  drive  was  launched,  had  planned  to  call  during  the 
present  year,  will  have  been  called  out  in  two  months'  time." 
Even  great«»r  acceleration  is  rejwrted  in  the  shipment  of  our 
.'ioldiers  to  Frai!ce.  "  In  forty  days,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"  the  rale  at  which  troops  can  be  sent  abroad  has  been  trebled." 
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WHICH  WOULD  OUR  BOYS  APPRECIATE  MOST— 

OUR    BOASTING    THAT    EVERY    AMERICAN    SOLDIER    IS    OOOD    FOR    TWO    GERMANS, 
OR — OUR    BOOSTING    FOR    AN    ARMY    OF   TWO   AMERICANS   FOR  EVERY   GERMAN  7 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


Protesting  against  the  Administration's  request  for  unlimited 
authority  to  enlarge  the  Army,  Chairman  Dent,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  said  to  a  representative  of  the 
International  News  Service: 

"I  am  willing  to  vote  for  an  army  of  5,000,000  men.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  yesterday  indicating  my  willingness  to  do  that,  and 
I  named  5,000,000  only  because  I  thought  that  was  the  largest 
any  one  would  suggest.  I  would  willingly  vote  for  even  more. 
But  I  will  not  vote  for  an  indefinite  proposition,  a  bill  which  says 
that  a  department  may  do  as  it  wishes  without  check  of  any 
kind.     Congress  might  as  well  be  abolished." 

The  chief  objection  to  granting  blanket  authority,  remarks 
the  Springfield  Republican,  is  that  "it  does  not  harmonize,  in 
spirit  at  least,  with  the  constitutional  provision  that  Congress 
shall  raise  and  support  armies  and,  by  clear  implication,  shall  fix 
by  statute  from  year  to  year  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Republic."  "Why  shouldn't  Congress  merely  abdicate  for  the 
period  of  the  war,  and  let  government  henceforth  be  entirely  by 
executive  decree?"  ironically  suggests  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
And  in  the  New  York  Times  we  read: 

"The  whole  subject  will  be  thrashed  out  by  Congress,  the 
sooner  the  better.  It  would  be  well  to  err  on  the  side  of  large 
numbers,  but  they  should  be  definite.  The  effect  on  Germany 
of  action  by  Congress  to  call  men  to  the  colors  until  5,000,000 
are  under  arms  for  service  in  France,  with  no  delays  in  equip- 
ment and  training  to  be  tolerated,  would  be  far  more  impressive 
than  a  direction  in  blank  form  to  the  I*resident  to  raise  as  large 
an  army  as  he  deems  necessary  to  insure  victory." 


But  •"  Secretary  Baker  is  right  and  Chairman  Dent  is  wrong,"  in- 
sists the  Syracuse  Post-Standard.  "Give  the  President  the  author- 
ity he  wants,"  urges  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  proceeds  to 
justify  the  demands  in  these  words: 

"There  is  a  psychological  element  to  be  considered  in  regard 
to  the  President's  request.  It  involves,  in  the  first  place,  the 
effect  upon  public  sentiment  in  this  country  when  it  is  known 
that  we  have  accepted  our  responsibility  to  the  fuU  limit  of  our 
man-power,  and  not  to  the  limit  of  figures  carefully  set  forth  in  a 
Congressional  enactment.  It  involves,  in  the  second  place,  the 
effect  upon  our  Allies,  who  can  not  but  be  heartened  by  the  evi- 
dence that  we  intend  to  mobilize  our  fighting  men  even  as  they 
have  mobilized  theirs,  without  regard  to  numbers  and  without 
regard  to  expense.  It  involves,  in  the  third  place,  the  effect 
upon  public  opinion  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  from 
which  even  a  subsidized  and  controlled  press  can  not  long  with- 
hold information  regarding  the  American  purpose  to  prosecute 
hostilities  without  delay,  without  dissensions,  and  without  a 
hint  of  compromise  with  the  enemy." 

And  the  New  York  World  strongly  advocates  this  extraor- 
dinary enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  mihtary  forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  following 
reasons. 

"Nothing  will  bring  more  encouragement  to  the  British, 
French,  and  Itahans  than  to  know  that  the  American  Army  is  to 
be  without  limit  as  to  size,  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  quibbling 
about  the  number  of  troops  that  the  United  States  will  put  in  to 
win  the  war.  Nor  can  any  information  from  this  country  carry 
more  consternation  into  Germany,  despite  the  junker  practise 
of  sneering  at  the  military  capacity  of  the  United  States." 


^^jf 


AS  USUAL. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


IN  A  FAIR  WAY  TO  GO  BROKE. 

— Pea.se  iu  the  Newark  Evening  News. 


A   RUINOUS  VENTURE    IN   REAL  ESTATE. 


u 
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OFFENSIVENESS   OF   THE   PEACE 
OFFEINSIVE 

PROOF  OF  (5KHMAN  HYI'OCinsY  aiul  .'vid.ncc  of  th." 
impossibility  of  any  n-al  jx-acc  hy  in-tjolialion  with 
Germany  arc  fiirnish»-<l  to  the  satisfaction  of  many 
Amnrifan  editors  by  the  re«'ent  series  of  events  in  Uiissia.  The 
peaee  offensive  predicted  hy  liOrd  Kohert  Cecil  may  lu-company 
or  follow  the  next  Teuton  military  move,  and  may  contain 
tempting  offers,  press  correspondents  a<lmit,  Itut  they  tell  ns 
that  It  is  being  discounted  and  r«'ject«'d  in  Allied  lands  in  a<l\  ance. 
Oermany,  the  Boston  A'ncs  liiinnu  remarks,  will  undoiiKtcdly 
stick  to  its  "douhle-harreh'd  sche<lule"  this  sprintr.  thinkinj^  that 
"there  is  always  the  extreme  possibility  that  the  Allies  and 
America  will  swallow  the  bait  of  the  (Jerman  ixacc"  But  the 
Boston  editor  lines  up  with  other  American  writers  in  believing 
that  even  Berlin  must  now  see  that  "its  prospects  have  gone 
stal«>  from  iteration."  The  peoples  of  the  Entente  are  now  well 
educated  in  the  songs  the  Teuton  siren  sings,  and  in  the  history 
of  those  who  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  listen  to  those  songs. 
And  it  is  of  Russia  that  they  are  chiefly  thinking  when  they 
read  of  G«'rman  peaee  terms  and  peace  offers.  In  Russia,  to 
quot<>  the  Boston  Newn  Bureau  again,  "with  its  troops  and  its 
dupes  making  more  alluring  daily  the  prospects  of  an  ultimate 
conquest  through  a  further  cynical  disregard  of  i)romise  or 
pledge,"  lies  Germany's' chief  "incentive  for  tem|)orizing  with 
the  Allies  and  cajoling  the  folk  at  home  with  i)eace  visions." 
Germany's  one  big  chance  for  salvage  now  lies  in  maximum 
exploitation  of  the  East.     But,  we  are  told — 

"There  is  a  converse  to  all  this  which  German  mentality 
perhaps  does  not  grasp.  That  Eastern  prospect  in  itself  makes 
compromise'  unthinkable,  for  the  sake  of  Russia  and  of  the  world." 


to  tempt  France  and  Italy,  respectively.  An  offer  w  ill  bo  made 
of  evacuation  of  Belgium  and  France  with  financial  indemnities. 
I>erhaps,  "pnuided  the  Brest-Litovsk  and  Roumanian  treaties 
are  rccogni/.fd."      TItc  (llohc,   which  believes   that    in   (iermany 


<  ••)•,  I  i(hl>')l  liy  thr  Nrw  York   I'riliuiif*  A«t"i'lali"ii. 

lli:\S  II.DKKKI)   KIMSIA-' AKK  WK  S'l'llJ.  IIWIN'C   I'KACK  •■ 
—  DarliiiK  ill  the  New  York  Trihunr. 

Why  it  is  iinlliinkalilc  is  carefully  explained  Ity  the  New  ^'ork 
<lli>lif  in  one  of  a  series  of  earnest  editorial  warnings  against  the 
cfiming  CJerman  peace  drive.  The  peace  tern)s,  we  are  told, 
will  be  such  as  !«>  ap])eal  strongly  to  certain  of  the  .Mlied  Powers. 
I'ossiblv  .Msact-Lorruine  and  the  Irnilrnhi  lands  will  lie  offered 


TIME  FOK  THE   GAS-MASK. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

the    Eastern    expansionists    have    overwhelmed    the    Western 
expansionists,  proceeds: 

"  It  will  be  argued,  with  what  plausibility  Germany  is  able  to 
command,  that  Russia,  having  betrayed  her  Allies,  having  aban- 
doned a  war  which  was  begun  in  her  behalf,  no  complaint  can  be 
made  if  Russia  is  left  to  her  fate 

"  lla\ing  made  a  separate  peaee  without  regard  to  the  interests 
of  lier  former  Allies,  Russia  is  estopt,  according  to  the  usages 
of  nations,  from  criticizing  the  democratic  nations  for  doing  as 
she  has  done.  But  fortunately  for  Russia,  and  probably  for  the 
world,  we  have  one  example  of  returning  good  for  evil.  While 
the  Allies  are  unable,  because  of  distance  and  separation,  to  render 
direct  aid  (the  present  Russian  Government  objects  to  aid 
through  the  Vladivostok  gateway),  their  soldiers  are  elsewhere 
exerting  a  pressure  which  is  protective  to  Russia.  The  only  ho|Je 
of  freedom  for  Russia,  for  Poland,  for  Lithuania,  for  the  I'krain*-. 
for  Finland,  and  for  the  other  parts  of  one-time  Russia  is  in  an 
.Mlied  victory 

"But  while  the  attitude  of  the  Allies  leading  to  the  reje<'tion 
of  all  ()(>rman  peace  overtures  inures  to  the  benefit  of  Russia, 
it  is  of  course  not  i)rimarily  for  lu-r.  The  chief  aim  of  the  war  is 
to  sul)(hn'  ( iermany  to  obedience  to  a  common  law  of  justice. 
If  she  has  not  been  so  subdued,  if  she  emerges  from  the  war 
stronger  than  when  sh(>  b(>gan  it,  it  is  obvious  no  country  may 
deem  it.self  safe.  Should  the  potentialities  «)f  the  great  Eastern 
region  be  placed  at, Germany's  dis|)osal  in  the  next  war  the 
Kaiser  could  throw  into  the  conflict  millions  upon  millions  of 
drilled  .soldiers.  So  to  defend  ours»'lv(>s  we  are  constrained  to 
battle  on  in  behalf  of  Russia." 

.\iid  we  will  battle  in  behalf  of  Ru.ssia.  The  Wull  SinrI  Jiiiinu)! 
declares,  until  freedom  for  Russia  is  "di<'tateil  in  (ierm;in.\  under 
guaranties  which  Germany  dare  not  lireak." 

'I'wo  comparatively  recent  e\ents  or  groups  of  events  have 
oceiirred  since  the  German  lireadi  of  faith  following  the  Rrest- 
KildvsU  c!)nfert>nc«>  which  ha\f  strengtln-ned  .\merican  coii- 
\ietioii  that  no  jieace  can  be  made  with  uncon(|Uered  Germany, 
One  is  tile  German  denumd  regarding  the  exchange  of  prisoners; 
as  the  Philadelphia  I injninr  sums  it  U|): 

"Germany  denumds  that  Russia  shall  return  e\  ery  healthy 
German  prisoner.  But  she  proposes  ti)  t'uslave  all  heallliy 
Russian  prisoners  and  send  home  only  the  sick. 

'Swch  is  peace  of  the  .Made-in- Berlin  lirand.  the  i)eace  of  the 
sword,  the  (>eae<'  of  force." 

Ill  the  I'Kraiiie  a  friendly  peace  was  made  between  Germany 
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and  the  new  republic.  What  German  peace  and  German  friend- 
ship mean  is  clearly  shown,  according  to  our  press,  by  recent 
events  in  the  new  South-Russian  State.  German  armies  have 
occupied  the  port  of  Odessa  and  the  fortress  of  Sebastopol,  and 
German  military  authorities  in  Kief  have  dispossest  the 
Government  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic.  Germany's  will,  the 
New  York  Tribune  remarks,  "is  law  in  Ulcrainia,  just  as  it  is  in 
Lithuania,  Courland,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Finland.  These 
de-Russianized  provinces  have  exchanged  a  King  Log  in  Petro- 
grad  for  a  King  Stork  in  Berlin." 


A  NATION   OF   BONDHOLDERS 

THE  EPITHET  "BONDHOLDER,"  no  longer  the  terra 
of  reproach  it,  was  a  few^  years  ago,  is  rai)idly  becoming 
sj-nonymous  Avilh  "American  citizen,"  as  the  successive 
Liberty  Loans  increase  the  number  of  Americans  who  own 
government  securities.  The  first  loan  attracted  some  4,000,000 
purchasers;  the  second,  nearly  10,000,000;  while,  in  the  words  of 
The  Boston  Netvs  Bureau,  "17,000,000  persons,  or  one  in  six  of 
our  more  than  100,000,000  popuhition,  earned  tlie  right  to  wear 
the  Third  Liberty  Loan  button."  This,  as  the  Boston  editor 
figiu"es  it,  "means  that  more  than  20,000,000  Americans  have 
contributed  to  the  Government's  war-chest. "  Such  evidence  of 
a  united  citizenship,  editors  agree,  should  hearten  our  Allies  and 
our  forces  abroad  and  should  correspondingly  dishearten  our 
adversaries.  When  wage-earners,  especially  the  foreign-born, 
subscribed  to  the  loan  so  widely  and  so  enthusiastically,  showing 
their  desire  "to  help  the  United  States  do  its  part  in  carrying 
on  the  war  in  a  great  way,"  an  important  forward  step  in 
Americanization  was  taken,  notes  the  Springfield  Republican. 
The  Baltimore  Sun  rejoices  to  see  that  in  the  returns  for  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan  "the  Middle  West  takes  the  palm,"  while 
"the  nu'al  sections  have  outdone  the  cities."  After  the  other 
loan  campaigns  it  was  said  that  the  niral  sections  had  not 
awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  war.  The  Liberty  Loan  re- 
turns have  proved  that  now  the  farmer  of  the  West  "is  awake 
and  he  has  the  monej'-  and  he  has  bought  bonds  on  an  unpre- 
cedented scale."  The  Sun  finds  stiU  another  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  large  subscriptions  outside  the  financial  centers : 

"When  the  bulk  of  the  bonds  are  pujchased  by  the  large 
financial  institutions  it  means  that  their  capacity  to  take  care 
of  the  financial  needs  of  their  ordinary  customers  is  correspond- 
ingly reduced.  .  .  .  When  the  people  largely  finance  the  war  out 


of  their  savings  this  burden  is  removed  from  the  financial  in- 
stitutions, and  the  eountrj^  as  a  whole  benefits." 

Subscriptions  to  the  first  and  second  Liberty  Loans  amoimted 
to  about  $3,000,000,000  and  S4,616,000,000,  respectively.  This 
time  a  minimum  of  $3,000,000,000  was  asked  and  was  over- 
subscribed approximately  to  the  extent  of  another  biUion. 
The  Springfield  Republican  suggests  certain  reasons  why  the 
oversubscription  was  not  still  larger: 

"In  the  first  jilace,  the  bonds  were  not  sold  at  a  discount  from 
par,  as  has  been  the  case  abroad.  In  the  next  place,  the  interest 
rate  was  rather  low  compared  with  the  earning  power  of  money 
to-day.  Again,  income  and  excess-profits  taxes  must  be  paid 
before  .Tuly  1  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  billions  of  dollars, 
and  the  large  corporations  and  capitalists  of  the  country  have 
been  holding  back  money  for  those  compulsory  pajTuents." 

While  the  success  of  the  loan  may  have  been  mainly  due  to  the 
patriotic  appeal,  this  campaign,  notes  the  Brooklj-n  Eagle,  has 
set  not  only  a  new  standard  of  ])atriotism,  but  a  new  standard  of 
advertising.  It  reminds  us  of  the  beautiful  and  distinctive 
bill-board  posters  contributed  by  leading  artists,  of  the  8,000,000 
lines  of  advertising  space  used  in  the  New  York  newspapers  alone, 
and  of  the  thousands  of  "four-minute  and  other  speakers  shout- 
ing Liberty  Loan  wherever  a  crowd  could  be  collected." 

Particularlj'  in  the  smaller  cities,  the  Government's  plan  — 
suggested  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  of  New  York  —  of  giving  the 
honor  flag  to  a  community  subscribing  its  quota,  with  extra  stars 
for  large  over-subscriptions,  called  local  civic  pride  to  the  aid  of 
patriotism.  Many  small  communities  actually  doubled  their 
quotas,  and  a  score  of  cities  reported  large  oversubscriptions 
before  the  end  of  the  "  drive."  A  Milwaukee  journal  remarks 
that  the  Wisconsin  city  so  often  accused  of  a  lack  of  patriotism 
"had  exceeded  its  quota  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  beginning  of 
the  drive,  and  had  overrun  it  nearly  fifty  per  cent."  several  days 
before  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

In  a  statement  to  the  pubhc.  Secretary  McAdoo  declares  his 
thankfulness  to  the  thousands  of  volunteer  workers  who  helped 
make  the  loan  such  a  gratifjung  success,  and  adds  a  word  of 
warning  and  adAdce  to  the  new  bondholders: 

"I  earnestly  hope  that  every  one  who  has  bought  Liberty 
Bonds  wiU  try  to  keep  them  for  the  period  of  the  war  at 
least.  ...  If  each  and  every  pm-chaser  keeps  his  Liberty  Bond 
he  helps  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  Government  by  maintaining 
the  market  for  the  bonds  at  par,  which  is  a  very  helpful  thing  in 
war-time,  and  he  also  renders  a  more  essential  service  to  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  field  by  practising  those  economies 
and  savings  which  release  materials  and  labor  necessary  to  the 
support,  if  not  to  the  very  life,  of  our  Army  and  Navy." 
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FLATTEXIXG   HIM  OUT. 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  BaUij  News. 
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RUMBLINGS   IN   AUSTRIA 

REVOLUTION  IN  AUSTKlA-IIUNGAliV  has  l()oin«<l 
so  ofton  on  the  horizon  thut  editors  arc  not  prone  t«, 
venture  any  rash  i)ro|)hecy  on  the  serious  situation  that 
lias  ri'sulted  in  the  praetieal  suppression  of  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment. As  the  New  York  Sun  sees  it,  the  condition  of  unrest 
and  diseont^^nt  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  ha.s  two  (listiucf  causes — 
one  is  e<'ononiic,  brought  on  hy  the  extreme  shorUine  of  food- 
supplies;  the  other  is  political,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the 
Slavic  parties  and  the  consjHjUent  increase  in  power  of  the 
numerically  strongest  race  «'lement.  Either  of  these  causes 
wouhl  present  a  serious  |)rol)h'm  to  a  nation  with  so  heterogeneous 
a  population  as  Austria- Hungary,  The  Sun  tells  us,  but  together 
they  have  exposed  the  inability  of  the  Government  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  people  for  food,  and  have  forced  ministerial 
crises  and  an  order  from  Emperor  Charles  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  Austrian  Parliament,  and  autocratic  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  its  activities.  In  Hungary,  too,  press  dispatches 
inform  us,  lYemier  Wekerle  is  instructed  to  carry  througii  the 
franchis»vreform  i)roject  if  jwssible,  and,  if  not,  to  dissolve 
Parliament  and  issue  writs  for  new  elections.  This,  some 
believe,  foreshadows  a  situation  in  Hungary  similar  to  that  in 
Austria.  From  a  Tjondon  dispatch  we  learn  that  the  Vienna 
Arheiler  Zeitung  derides  as  childish  and  criminal  the  idea  of  the 
Austrian  Government  that  it  can  soothe  the  passions  of  the 
mob  and  solve  the  crisis  by  the  simple  expedient  of  sending 
Parliament  home  until  the  storm  has  blown  over.  This  Socialist 
journal  appeals  to  tht'  Government  to  see  its  error  before  it  is 
too  late,  and  warns  Premier  von  Seidler  and  those  behind  him 
that  he  is  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  The  Vienna  Sozial 
Demokrati.sche  Korrespondenz  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"A  committee  of  the  Socialist  party  and  a  committee  of  the 
German  Socialist  Deputies'  Club  have  decided  to  publish  a 
manifesto    informing    the    workers    that    Parliament    has    been 


adjourned  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Government  to  control 
the  Asseml)ly  for  fear  of  discussion  of  the  Emperor's  letter  to 
Prince  .Sixtus  and  the  mt)tivi'S  for  Count  Czernin's  resignation. 
If  absolutism  be  reestal)iislied.  Hie  manifesto  says,  out  of  regard 
for  Paii-Germanism,  which  is  prolonging  the  war,  if  it  be  in- 
t<«nded  tliat  .\ustria  shall  again  be  governed  aft^-r  the  manner 
of  Count  Stuerglik  the  working  classes  will  be  forced  to  tiglit 
for  tht'ir  right^s." 

Washington  dispat^-hes  relat*'  that  reports  t«  our  State 
Department  show  that  the  ancient  ferment  of  polyglot  |>eoples 
in  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  now  reaching  a  dangerous  st*ge. 
That  the  Austrian  Government  is  firmly  linked  with  (ierman\  's 
military  regime  with  bonds  <»f  debt  and  jxilitics  is  recognized. 
All  advices  indicate  that  the  Austrian  i)eo|)le  would  welcome  a 
chance  to  cash  in  on  the  war,  after  wearj'  waiting  for  fulfilment  of 
pledges  they  dreamed  would  be  accomplished  many  months  ago. 
But  the  Government  itself  can  not  and  will  not  make  a  break 
now,  according  to  positive  information  received  at  the  capital. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  internal  turmoil  of  Austria-IIungarj-  is 
doubtless  having  its  reaction  in  plans  for  an  offensive  against 
Italy.  The  dispatches  relate  further  that  Czech  leaders  are  now 
with  the  Italian  colors,  while  tlu-ir  brethren,  mingled  in  German- 
Magyar  regiments,  are  quarreling  with  the  Mag>'ars  constantly. 
If  Germany  wants  a  real  offensive  against  Italy,  we  are  told, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  shift  her  Western  front  forces,  shunt 
many  of  the  Austrians  aside,  and  at  the  same  time  take  strong 
steps  to  quell  the  troubles  in  Austria-Hungarv'.  The  Pittsburg 
Sun  believes  that  it  would  be  folly  for  us  t'o  expect  any  collaps«> 
of  the  Central  Powers,  yet  "it  gives  us  cheer  to  see  these  evi- 
dences of  internal  strife."  And  the  New  York  Timen  remarks 
that  while  a  revolution  may  or  may  not  be  threatening  in 
Austria,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  defeat  of  the  German  Army 
in  Picardy,  or  even  a  i)osti)onement  of  \ictory  aft-er  this  year, 
"will  transform  the  fear  of  revolution  into  a  recognition  of  its 
imminence  and  probability." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Hk.mp  for  traitors  and  .spies  would  not  lie  nivinR  them  aii.v   too  inucli 
rope. — Los  Anyi-lrs  Times. 

Thk   worst    tliinK    al)out    our  war  ofticc's   1)!^  announocnionts  is   tliat 
(icrmany  Ijclieved  tlieni  and  got  busy. — Boston  Ilerukl. 

Whatf.ver  may  be  the  Ivaiser's  ultimate  aim  in  this  war.  wo  are  pretty 
well  eonVinee<l  that  it  is  not  popularity  he  is  after. — Iloiislon  I'nsl. 

'I'Hi:  Ivaiser  has  raised  $20(),(KK),0(M)  to  build  merchant  ships.      Wliere  is 
he  Koing  to  sail   them — up   and   down 
I  he  Kliine? — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

A  NTMBKH  of  good  reasons  why  (ier- 
niany  will  be  (U-feated  in  the  end  are 
advance*!,  but  the  main  one  is  that 
I  here's  a  Ciod  in  heaven — Ohio  Slate 
Journal: 

H.wivc.  struck  a  church  and  a 
foundlinK-asyluin,  the  (iennan  long- 
range  gun  will  now  presumably  be 
diH-oratwl  with  an  iron  cross. — Indian- 
(ipolis  A'cU'.v. 

\Vk  have  great  hopes  of  the  Russian 
people  as  we  look  forward  L'.IMH)  years  or 
so.  but  at  present  we  favor  clianging  the 
name  of  I'etrograd  to  Jlool)ville. — Ohio 
Stole  Journal. 

Thk  (Jernian  report  says  the  Briiish 
attack  on  Zecbruggc  was  a  failure, 
which  is  probably  I  lie  reason  Uerliii  is 
removing  the  admiral  in  eomniand  of 
till-  port. — Detroit  l-'ree  I'ress. 

l'H()T<)<;K.\l'llsof  t  hose  Hrillsh  cruisers 
sunk  at  /iM'brugge  will  probably  be  <lis- 
playe<l  In  the  (ierman  papers  as  ocular 
evidence  of  another  great  naval  victory. 
— Sashrille  Southern   I.uniliernuin. 

TuK  secn'tary  of  the  Impi'ilal  (ier- 
man Treasury  has  Informed  the  Kelclis- 
tag  that  he  <I(M's  not  yet  know  how 
nuieh  indemnity  (icrmany  will  win  in 
the  war.  That  lM«lng  the  case,  perhaps 
il  would  Im'  a  s4>iuul  llnanelid  policy  not 
li>  •<pend   il        hauMis  Cilu  Slur. 


THK   (iOOSK  WITH 
— iMur 


The  only   yellow  peril  wc  know  of  is   the   fellow   who  won't    fight    for 
America. — San  Ajilonio  I.ifihl. 

It  looks  to  the  Cohunbia  Missouriun  as  if  ilie  draft  has  de\-elopiH!  into  a 
regular  gale. — 'Kansas  Cily  Time.^. 

Whetheu  Ciermany  gets  sand  from  Hollanil  depends  upon  just  how  much 
sand  Holland  has. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

iMAiiiNAKY  interview:     "Papas  armies  are  adding  daily  to  our  glory. 

so  why  such  a  fuss  over  the  casual- 
ties'.'"— The  Kai.s<'r's  .six  Sons. — Dallas 
Xeus. 

Isn't  that  oin-  luck  to  have  coming 
the  biggest  rye  crop  ever  heard  of  just 
as  the  whole  country  is  going  prohibi- 
tion'.'— \ew  York  Mornina  Teletiraph. 

If  they  are  both  alive  when  the  war 
isover.lohn  Barleycorn  and  the  Kaiser 
will  bi>  in  the  proper  franu'  t)f  minti  lo 
sympathize  with  each  other.— KVni.vii.v 
('//!/  Star. 

(iEHM.w  bombs  have  again  Uvn 
dropt  i>n  London  schools,  .\fier  a 
while  that  will  be  the  ou\y  way  to  gel 
an.\  thing  (Ierman  into  the  .American 
schools.  — Sen  ark  A'ricv. 

"Mu.  Ckkei.  is  not  alone  in  hisilmnk- 
f'lhiess  that  we  were  unprepansl  for 
this  war."  stiys  tlu>  Mollon  lieeonler 
"  .No  doubt  the  Kaiser  is  jiisi  as  Ihank- 
I'lil  as  Mr.  Creel." 

TiiK  dermans  shot  a  priest  and  a 
luui  in  Helgium  on  the  same  day  this 
week  that  prii-sts  in  Dublin  wen»  pro- 
curing signers  to  a  plinlge  against  Ih>- 
ing  con.script«Ht   to  light   the  tlermans 

Dallas  News. 

HuiTisii  opponents  of  l.h\v(l  (ie«>rge 
argutM)     that    a     French     fjeiierali.vtimo 
■  night  s;uTillc«>  Hritish  troops.    The  lani 
sianil   of  I  he   l'>«>nch   n»ginienl   s«^nl  to 
TMK   (iOI.DKN    K(i(;s,  i,„|,|    ^,,      Ke,,,,,,^    u    the    answer 

phy  in  the  San   I'Vancisco  Call.  Sprintjiirld  Hepuhliean. 


A<istr»lian  oftii'ial  pliuto  (B.  P.  S  ).     Copyiiglitcd  t)y  Viidcrw<K>d  k  Undciwood.  New  york. 

WHERE   THE   GERMANS   WOULD    LIKE   TO    BE— IN   RUINED   YPRES. 


THE  ENGLISH  PRESS  ON  IRISH  CONSCRIPTION 


(( 


THE  CAUSE  OF  JUSTICE  AND  HUMANITY," 
says  The  Westminster  Gazette,  "in  which  Ireland 
is  as  much  interested  as  any  other  country,  calls  • 
loudly  for  help."  Therefore  Ireland  should  fight  voluntarily, 
argue  many  English  papers.  Take,  for  example,  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  long  a  friend  of  Ireland  and  a  consistent 
champion  of  Home  Rule;  this  paper  is  certain  that  Ireland  can 
not  abstain  from  the  battle  and  keep  the  respect  of  her  friends. 
We  read : 

"The  case  against  Ireland  is  clear  enough.  Ireland  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Nationalist  party  loyally  supports  the  war,  and 
has  done  from  the  beginning.  Who  desires  the  end  desires 
the  means,  and  it  is  impossible  for  Ireland  to  take  the  attitude 
of  supporting  the  war  and  leaving  to  Englishmen  up  to  the  age  of 
fifty  to  do  the  fighting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  view  is  that 
Ireland  is  a  subject  nation,  and  that  conscription  applied  by 
the  British  Parliament  would  be  an  addition  to  servitude. 
Ireland,  in  fact,  is  a  friendly  nation,  or,  as  Mr.  Redmond  put 
it,  an  ally,  and  we  have  no  more  right  to  apply  conscription  to 
Ireland  than  we  have  to  apply  it  to  Australia." 

The  London  Time  very  pointedly  says  that  Ireland  must 
bear  her  part  because  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  among  the 
other  nations  composing  the  British  Empire  will  compel  her 
to  do  so: 

"Nothing  that  has  yet  been  written  or  spoken  in  j)ublic  does 
justice  to  the  l>urning  sense  of  unfairness  which  has  grown 
throi'ghont  (Jreat  Britain  at  the  complete  divorce  of  Ireland 
as  a  whole  from  th(>  sacrifices  of  th(>  war.  Pivery  town  and  every 
cottage  bears  witness  to  it.  it  is  extending  now  to  the  Domin- 
ions and  to  the  Unit(>d  States,  whose  great  Irish  population  is 
gladly  sharing  the  common  responsibility  of  citizenship.  EuU 
allowance  is  made  for  the  sp(>cial  circumstances  of  the  case — the 
blunders,  the  weak  administration,  the  real  remoteness  and 
ignorance  of  a  gr(>at  part  of  In-land.  the  old  historical  memories, 
and  the  stimulated  bitterness — as  it  is  always  made,  and  more 
than  made,  for  the  splendid  heroism  of  the  Irish  n>giments. 
But  the  sense  of  unfairness  remains  and  rankles.  It  may  still 
be  removed  in  a  moment  by  an  efTort  of  patriotic  self-sacrifi(!e, 
or  it  may  remain  to  make  Ireland  the  future  outcast  of  the 
civilized  world." 


The  same  point  is  made  by  the  Tory  London  Morning  Post 
in  an  acid  paragraph  which  runs: 

"The  British  people  have  stood  a  great  deal;  but  the  proposi- 
tion that  they  should  send  their  last  man  for  the  defense  of  the 
Empire,  while  Ireland  enjoys  safety  purchased  with  their  blood 
while  refusing  to  assist,  is  something  which  passes  the  bounds 
even  of  English  patience.  Therefore  the  British  nation  is  with 
its  whole  heart  behind  this  measure  of  conscription  for  Ireland, 
and  no  British  party  will  dare  to  do  anything  but  support  it." 

With  Irishmen  fighting  as  willing  conscripts  in  the  American, 
Australian,  and  Canadian  armies,  The  Morning  Post  warns 
Ireland  not  to  risk  losing  the  respect  of  her  [distant  sons,  es- 
pecially those  in  America: 

"The  Irish  in  Ireland  should  think  verj'  carefully  before  they 
take  a  step  that  will  leave  them  friendless  in  America.  In  their 
own  interest  the  Irish  should  not  make  the  same  mistake  the 
Germans  have  made.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment that  the  German  element  in  America  was  so  powerful 
politically  and  so  important  commercially  that  it  could  dominate 
elections  and  shape  policies.  To-day,  however,  the  Germans  in 
America  exist  only  on  sufferance.  Their  property  has  been 
sequestrated,  their  language  is  banned,  the  vote  may  be  denied 
them,  and  any  political  leader  who  would  seek  German  support 
would  condemn  himself  to  defeat.  The  Irish  in  Ireland  are  in 
for  an  equally  rude  disillusionment.  They  may  think  America 
will  either  remain  indifferent  or  give  them  a  tacit  support,  and 
that  the  Irish  in  America  are  so  influential  that  they  will  be 
able  to  control  public  opinion  to  the  injury  of  England.  It  is 
impossible;.  With  a  regiment  of  Iri.shmen  recruited  in  New 
York  now  fighting  in  France  as  the  comrades  of  Englishmen, 
with  camps  full  of  Englishmen  eaJ(|erly  awaiting  their  orders 
to  go  over  with  Irishmen  in  ev(>ry  branch  of  the  service,  giving 
their  best  to  the  country  of  their  birth  or  adoption,  there  can 
ho  no  sympathy  with  men  of  Irish  blood  who  shirk,  and  by 
shirking  cause  the  deaths  of  their  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic." 

Warning  Ireland  to  beware  of  "short-sighted  selfishness," 
the  London  Evening  Standard  insists  that  if  Ireland  "wants 
liberty"  she  can  not  forbear  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  liberties  of 
other  nations,  while  a  way  out  of  a  difficult  situation  is  suggested : 

"Whatever  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  past — and  they 
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were  many  and  griovous — the  mass  of  opinion  in  Great  Britain 
is  distinctly  sympathetic  with  Ireland.  But  this  tendency  will 
be  fatally  interrupted  if  Ireland  continues  to  stand  aside  in  this 
gjeat  struggle  for  lilierty  and  decent  ideals.  We  know  the 
spiritual  chasm  that  lies  between  the  fighter  in  this  cause  and  the 
time-serv'ing  neutral.  An  even  deeper  division  will  exist  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  English  peoples  if  Ireland  continues,  as  a 

whole,  lukewarm  for  the  liberty  of  other  nations 

"What  is  Ireland  going  to  do  to  avoid  creating  a  gidf,  not 
alone  between  herself  and  (in-at  Britain  but  between  herself 


THE  TEST. 

The  Briton  of  Fifty — "Well,  Pat,  your  time's  come,  too,  now." 
Pat — "  Toimc  for  phwat '.'  " 

Thk  Bkiton  of  Fifty — •'  To  fight  for  the  empire  that  fwnls  you — 
or  prove  yourself  its  enemy!  "  —Passing  Show  (Loudon). 

and  all  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world?  She  has  repudiated 
conscription.  The  Sinn-Fein  fanatics  have  with  only  too 
much  success  exi)loited  the  suggestion  that  any  contril^ution  to 
the  war  is  simply  a  contribution  to  England.  But  this  salvo 
to  the  Irish  consci(>nce  can  not,  we  believe,  be  quite  satisfactory 
at  a  time  when  France,  whoso  cause  has  many  times  been 
Ireland's,  is  hard-prest  by  a  brutal  enemy.  •-      '    ^ 

"Is  there  no  way  in  which  Ireland  can  throw  herself  fully 
into  the  fray  without  doing  violence  to  prejudices  against  the 
English  which,  however  unjust  now,  have  their  roots  in  a  very 
imhapi)y  past? 

"Wo  beli(!V0  there  is,  and  President  Wilson  has  shown  this 
way.  American  battalions  are  to  be  brigaded  with  tYench 
and  British.  Why  should  not  Irish  battalions,  if  they  wish, 
be  brigaded  with  French  and  American? 

"There  have  been  deplorable  errors  and  much  lack  of  tact 
on  the  part  of  the  British  military  authorities  in  dealing  ^vith 
Irish  susceptil)iliti«'s,  especially  in  th(»  matter  of  recruiting,  but 
we  believe  the  present  (i^vernment  would  be  sympathetic  to 
any  plan  which  secured  Irelaiul's  help  for  the  Alliance  while 
taking  notice  of  Ireland's  national  fet-ling." 

But  many  of  the  English  pap(>rs,  especiallj'  those  of  the 
Lib(>ral  party,  are  violently  opposed  to  applying  conscriptivo 
nu^thods  to  Ireland.  The  Went  minster  Gazette  says  that  the 
whole  thing  is  impossible: 

"In  our  present  circumstances,  it  is  idl(<  to  talk  about  the 
abstract  right  of  this  country  to  impose  conscription  on  Ireland. 
There  arc  uo  abstract  rights  for  statesmcu  in  such  circum- 


stances; everj'thing  is  conditioned  by  the  long  chaih  of  events 
stretching  back  over  generations  which  determines  the  present 
state  of  Ireland.  The  sole  militarj^  question  for  the  Go^•ern- 
ment  is  whether  th<'y  can  get  more  men  out  of  Ireland  than  will 
be  engaged  in  Ireland  if  they  embark  on  a  policy  which  runs 
counter  to  Irish  opinion." 

Not  only  is  it  impossible,  but  it  is  impolitic,  says  The  Wesl- 
miusler,  which  proceeds  to  tell  us  why: 

"Conscription  in  Ireland  would  be  impolitic.  It  would  com- 
I)letely  destroy  the  prospect  of  producing  the  additional  amount 
of  food  over  the  great  increase  of  last  year  that  has  been  con- 
fidently calculated  on  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  Last 
year  Ireland  cultivated  nearly  7(X),000  more  acres  than  in  1916; 
this  year  Sir  Thomas  Russell  had  calculated  that  this  additional 
eroi)-area  would  be  more  than  doubled.  Where  are  the  men  to 
accomi)lish  such  a  result  if  they  are  to  be  taken  into  the  Army? 
But,  leaving  that  important  point  altogether  aside,  the  farmers, 
if  conscription  is  even  threjTtened,  wiU  lose  all  their  present 
enthusiasm  for  tillage,  which  was  entered  on  last  year  almost 
uiii\ers;illy,  as  the  Department  has  acknowledged,  in  a  volun- 
tary spirit. 

"There  are  other  ways  in  which  conscription  would  not  pay. 
Early  on  Monday  and  on  Sunday  night  many  hundreds  of  young 
men  drilled  near  the  ^'illages  on  the  north  side  of  Dublin,  and 
among  the  mountains  on  the  south  side.  Every  one  of  these 
will  resist  any  attempt  to  force  them  into  the  Army.  It  is  the 
same  over  large  stretches  of  the  country'.  Supposing  it  was 
possible  to  get  80,000  men — and,  notwithstanding  some  silly 
conscriptionist  arithmeticians,  more  than  that  is  not  possible — 
how  many  soldiers  and  police  would  be  needed  to  bring  them  in? 
Probably  twice  the  number." 

Turning  to  a  city  with  a  large  Irish  population,  we  may  quote 
the  views  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Fosl,  which  remarks: 

"The  eve  of  a  possible  settlement  of  the  historical  national 
grievance's  of  lr(>land  is  not  quite  the  time  to  tak(>  action  which 
to  the  Irish  teini)erament  is  not  distinguishable  from  declaring 
war  on  that  country,  and  which  there  is  ortly  too  great  reason 
to  suppose  would  unite  Irishmen  everywhere — against  England. 
The  Government  has  been  urged  by  some  of  its  self-constituted 
advisers  to  regard  the  conscription  of  Ireland  as  the  crux  of 
the  man-power  problem,  in  the  sense  that  it  Avould  solve  that 
problem  for  the  United  Kingdom.  If  ther(>  were  any  hope  of 
this  being  so,  not  a  voice  could  l)e  raised  against  its  application 
with  all  speed.  But  the  auguries  are  not  felicitous.  The  only 
possible  ground  upon  which  Ireland  could  i)roperly  be  thus 
included  in  the  bill  woidd  be  a  con\iction  that  it  would  be  of 
military  advantage  to  the  Allies  at  th(>  present  moment.  Has 
the  Government  any  reason  to  entertain  that  conviction?  Is 
it  not  more  likely  that  to  attempt  to  apply  conscription  without 
hearty  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Irish  peopI(>  would  absorb 
some  of  the  military  resources  we  now  possess  rather  than  add  to 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  widen  the  breach  between  Irish 
and  English  opinion  and  sentiment?" 


WHEN  THE  MAGIC  FAILED— Prince  Lichnowsk-y's  revela- 
tions appear  to  be  exciting  some  further  heart-searchings  in 
the  Fatherland,  and  the  Berlin  Tag  comes  out  with  a  plaintive 
confession  of  German  "miscalcidations."  This  Berlin  weekly 
wails: 

"So  many  of  our  calculations  have  deceived  us!  We  expectod 
that  British  India  would  rise  when  the  first  shot  was  fired  in 
Europe,  but  in  reality  thousands  of  Indians  canu^  over  to  fight 
with  the  British  against  us.  We  anticipated  that  the  whole 
Briti.sh  Emi)ire  would  be  torn  to  pieces,  but  the  colonies  apj>ear 
to  be  closer  than  ever  to  the  mother  country.  We  expect^Hl  a 
triumpliant  rebellion  in  South  Africa,  and  yet  it  turned  out  to 
l>e  nothing  but  a  liz/.le.  Wo  exp(>cted  trouble  in  Ireland,  but 
instea<l  she  lijis  sent  thousands  of  her  best  soldiers  against  us. 
We  anticipated  that  the  i)arty  of  'peace  at  any  i)rice*  would  bo 
dominant  in  England,  but  it  melted  away  in  the  ardor  to  fight 
agaijist  th(<  Gern\ans.  We  reckoned  that  England  was  degener- 
ate and  incapable  of  i)lacing  any  W(>ight  iu  the  scale,  but  she 
seems  to  be  our  i)rincii)al  t<neiny. 

"Tlu'  .same  has  l)e«>n  the  case  with  France.  We  thought 
that  France  was  d(>praved  and  divide<l,  but  we  have  found  her  a 
formidabli*  opjioiieiit.  .  .  .  Tliose  wiio  led  us  into  all  the.se  mis- 
takes and  misealculutious  have  laid  upon  themselves  a  heavy 
responsibility." 
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"U"-BOAT   DELUSIONS 

THK  (ill/r  IS  WKAKINCi  OFF  TlIK  CLAY  FKK'I'  of 
tho  CJcrniaii  idol,  and  Ihc  day  is  iH'giniiiiitJ  to  show 
prrtty  badly.  AUlio  cvcrylxxiy  in  the  Fathorlaud  has 
posit i\('ly  worshiped  (he  siilmiarinc,  in  whicli  ho  phici'd  a  failh 
pathftic-  in  its  l)lindn»'ss,  (he  cliarnis  of  tliat  watery  di\ini(y 
are  losing  their  hold  upon  the  German  i)eoi)le  desjjito  the  frantio 
effort  of  those  in  authority  to  strengthen  their  faith.  How 
disgruntled  the  (lernians  ar(>  with  their  pet  toy  can  bo  seen  from 
the  ludicrous  speech  wliich  the  Ciernian  Secn-tary  of  the  Nav\', 
Admiral  von  Capelle,  made  to  (he  Main  Committeo  of  the 
Heifhslag.  As  reported  by  the  Berliner  Tagcblatl,  the  Admiral 
said : 

"Statements  in  the  foreign  press  are  xcry  greatly  exaggerated. 
To-day,  as  formerly,  our  n<'W  constructions  surpass  our  losses. 
The  number  of  T-boats,  l)oth  from  th(>  point  of  qualily  and 
f|uan(ity,  is  constantly  rising.  We  can  also  continue  to  n-ckon 
absolutely  on  the  military  achievements  thej'  have  hitherto 
attained. 

"America's  and  Japan's  new  constructions  are  to  a  certain 
extent  destined  for  tho  necessities  of  those  countries.  In  the 
main,  therefore,  only  the  figures  of  British  ship-building  come 
into  the  question.  About  the  middle  of  1917  there  was  talk  of 
three  million  tons  in  official  quarters  in  Great  Britain,  then 
•Mr.  Lloyd  George  dropt  to  two  millions,  and  now,  according 
to  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  output  is  1,160,000  tons.  Therefore  as 
against  about  lOO.CXK)  tons  monthly  put  into  service,  we  bring 
off  .sinkings  amounting  to  000,000  tons,  or  six  times  as  much. 

"In  brief,  if  th<>  figures  given  are  regard(>d  as  too  favorable, 
and  new  construction  at  the  rate  of  l.")0,,000  tons  monthly — 
that  is,  50  per  cent,  higher — be  assumed,  and  the  sinkings  be 
redu(H'd  to  4.')0,000  tons,  th(>n  the  sinkings  are  still  three  times 
a.s  large  as  the  amount  of  the  new  construction. 

"Our  opponents  have  been  busily  (>ndeavoring  to  strengthen 
their  antisubmarine  measures  by  all  the  means  at  their  disposal, 
and  naturally  they  have  attained  a  certain  success,  but  they  have 
not  had  at  any  time  any  decisive  influence  on  the  f/-boat  war, 
and  a<!cording  to  human  reckoning  they  will  not  do  so  in  tho 
future." 

This  would  be  pretty  hearing  for  the  Germans  if  it  were  true. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  good  Admiral's  ignorance  of  the 
most  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  has  resulted  in  buoying 
the  Germans  up  with  false  hopes.  From  the  London  Daily 
Cbrnnicle  we  learn  that  so  far  from  the  total  sinkings  being  any- 
thing like  600,000  tons,  tho  average  loss  during  1917  was  33.3,000 
gross  tons,  and  that  not  from  submarine  action  alone,  but  from 
all  the  risks  of  the  sea.  Moreover,  Washington  dispatches  tell 
us  (hat  the  submarine  situation  is  so  much  in  hand  that  our 
Treasury  Department  can  afford  to  reduce  the  insurance  rates 
for  marine  risks. 

One  portion  of  Admiral  von  Capelle's  speech,  however,  is 
too  delicious  to  be  missed.  lie  gravely  informed  his  kulturcd 
audience  that  America's  entry  into  the  war,  so  far  from  bemg 
an  assistance  to  the  Entente,  was  a  positive  handicap.  Here 
are  the  gems  of  argument  from  the  scintillating  brain  of  Admiral 
\on  Capelle: 

"American  help  in  men  and  aeroplanes  and  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  are  comparativ(>lj-  small.  If  later  on 
America  wants  to  maintain  half  a  million  troops  in  France 
shipping  (o  the  amount  of  about  two  million  tons  would  be  |K'rma- 
nendy  needed.  This  shipping  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  supply  service  of  the  AUies. 

"Since  America's  entry  into  the  war,  nuiterial  Ix'lp  for  \hv 
Kn(ente  has  not  only  not  increas(>(i,  l)ut  has  ev(>n  decreased 
considerably.  Pn^sident  Wilson's  gigantic  armament  })rogram 
has  brought  about  such  economic  difficulties  that  America,  an 
export  country,  must  now  begin  to  ration  instead  of,  as  it  was 
hoped,  increasingly  help  tho  Entente. 

"To  sum  up,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  economic  difficulties 
of  our  enemies  have  been  increased  by  America's  entry  into 
the  war." 

That  redoubtable  critic.  Captain  Persius,  of  the  Berliner 
Tngehlalt,  has  perfonu-  to  accept  the  Admiral's  figures,  but  he 
seems  to  do  it  with  his  tongue  somewhat  iu  his  cheek  aud  warns 


his  readers  that  they  must  not  build  loo  high  hopes  upou  (he 
starvation  of  the  Entente  by  the  submarines.     He  writes: 

"Our  fM)oats  have  recently  been  sinking  an  average  of 
betw(>en  ()(K),(KK)  and  7(K),(KK)  tons  monthly,  or  about  8,000,000 
tons  in  (lie  course  of  a  year.  Also,  taking  into  account  the 
greater  ship-building  a<'tivities  in  enemy  and  neutral  yards  whicli 
our  jiressure  necessitates,  every  one  can  for  himself  be  able  (o 
form  a  rough  idea  of  tho  future  course  of  the  struggle  on  the 
seas.  UndoubtcHlly  the  next  few  months  will  create  a  critical 
lieriod    for    Kngland.     Nevertheless   the   hope    that   .scarcity   of 


CHART  OF 
U-  SiNifiNCS 


GETTING    WEAKER. 

— Passing  Show  (London). 

food  must  absolutely  compel  her  to  conclude  peace  does  not 
appear  to  be  justified. 

"It  is  not  to  our  advantage  to  underestimate  the  strength  of 
the  resistance  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  opponents.  Many  kinds  of 
resources  are  still  at  their  disposal  to  cope  with  the  scarcity  of 
tonnage.  Think,  for  example,  of  the  many  ships  which  the 
Saloniki  enterprise  requires  and  then  let  us  beware  of  thinking 
that  the  time  when  the  British  and  Americans  will  be  forced  to 
give  up  the  war  owing  to  lack  of  cargo  space  is  close  at  hand." 

Turning  for  confirmation  of  our  own  optimism  to  the  un- 
friendly neutrals,  we  find  it  in  the  Swedish  press.  For  instance, 
the  Stockholm  Aftontidningen  says: 

"The  pretense  of  the  rulers  of  Germany  that  they  can  secure 
peace  by  force  is  deliberately  intended  to  deceive  the  German 
people.  The  submarine  campaign  may  be  considered  a  com- 
plete failure,  and  in  some  political  circles  in  Germany  this  is 
now  beginning  to  be  realized.  Warnings  are  being  issued  against 
the  illusion  that  England  and  America  can  be  forced  to  surrender 
through  lack  of  merchant  ships." 


A  CORDIAL  WELCOME— How  Kaiser  Karl  greets  his  prison- 
ers of  war  returning  from  Russia  is  told  by  the  Agram  Hrvatski 
Dnevnik.     It  says: 

"First  they  have  to  undergo  a  quarantine  of  fourteen  days, 
and  then  they  are  sent  for  four  weeks'  military  training.  During 
(hat  period  th(>ir  offic(>rs  tell  i\wm  about  the  state  of  things  at 
lionu^  and  how  (he  war  is  going,  endeavoring  meanwhile  to 
uproot  the  re\-olutiouary  and  radicral  ideas  which  they  may  have 
acquired  in  Russia.  P^'or  that  purpose  Croat  and  Servian 
officers  of  our  supplementary  regiments  have  already  gone  to 
various  concentration-camps.  After  six  weeks  of  such  prepara- 
tions all  the  returned  (^roats  and  Servians  will  be  dispatched 
to  two  concentration-camps,  at  Agram  and  Esseg.  All  those 
who  were  not  captured  by  being  wounded  will  be  brought  before 
a  military  commission  composed  of  a  staff  officer,  two  com- 
missioned, and  two  non-commissioned  officers  to  be  interrogated 
as  to  the  manner  of  their  capture,  and  they  will  be  adjudged 
guilt\-  or  innocent  accordingly.  Those  found  deserving  of  liberty 
will  be  given  four  days'  leave;  the  rest  will  be  court-martialed." 
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WAKING   UP  TO   US 

A  COMPLETE  REVULSION  of  feeling  with  regard  to 
America  can  now  be  noticed  in  the  German  press. 
^  After  pouring  seem  and  contempt  upon  America  and 
her  Army,  the  German  papers  are  now  for  the  first  time  indicat- 
ing the  magnitude  of  American  war-preparations.  For  exam{)h', 
Karl  Rosner,  the  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger 
on  the  Western  front,  admits  that  we  are  "making  preparations 
on  an  extraordinary  scale,"  and  the  good  man  tries  hard  to 
minimize  their  importance.     lie  writes: 

"The  coming  of  American  forces  for  the  spring  campaign 
brings  important  and  timely  aid  to  our  enemies  just  when  the 
liberation  of  our  fresh  German  forces  from  the  East  gi\'es  un- 
restrained freedom  of  movement  to  our  whole  military  organiza- 
tion. Henceforth  American  help  must  be  looked  upon  as  of 
first-rate  importance  in  the  decisions  which  are  impending. 
It  is  of  course  of  more  vital  interest  to  the  J^ntente  than  to  us,  as 
the  Entente  expects  America  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Russia 
and  Roumania.  The  German  High  Command  has  a  pretty 
good  idea  both  of  the  number  and  of  the  effectiveness  of  all  the 
American  troops  now  on  the  Continent  ready  for  fighting  or  in 
training.  Our  High  Command  has  completed  all  its  arrange- 
ments. It  does  not  fear  any  upsetting  of  the  situation  even  from 
the  entry  of  this  latest  enemy,  nor  does  it  contemplate  any 
material  interference  in  its  plans  for  final  decisive  victory." 

Dr.  Rosner  gives  a  long  account  obtained  from  PVench  pris- 
oners of  our  activities  behind  the  lines,  and  he  says  that  "the 
Americans  are  building  their  own  railroad-lines,  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems,  and  even  their  own  stations,  warehouses, 
and  barracks,  and  in  every  respect  conducting  themselves  as  if 
they  intended  remaining  in  France  for  years  yet." 

Even  more  emphatic  is  the  weU-known  naval  critic,  Captain 
Persius,  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  who  says: 

"We  were  at  first  rather  inclined  to  underestimate  the  par- 
ticipation of  America  in  the  war.  We  begin  now  to  note  a  change 
of  opinion.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  it  will  be  well  to  curb  at  the 
present  time  the  more  or  less  fantastic  vagaries  of  persons  dis- 


cussing the  submarine  war.  We  can  not  for  the  moment  es- 
timate when  the  United  States  will  have  ready  the  millions  of 
men  which  her  population  will  permit  her  to  raise,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  America  will,  in  the  very  near  future,  succeed  in  amass- 
ing armies  which  in  any  case  will  constitute  a  very  valuable  aid 
to  our  enemies." 

The  Sociahst  BerUn  Vorwdrls  comments  upon  the  immense 
moral  effect  America  has  upon  the  Western  front.  The  cer- 
tainty of  American  assistance,  it  says,  "heartens  the  enemy": 

"Behind  the  Allied  enemies  of  the  West  stands  America  with 
her  mighty  material  resources  and  mighty  stimulus  of  moral 
force.  The  hopes  placed  in  the  great  Ally  beyond  the  water 
buoy  up  our  enemies  and  drive  them  to  ever  renewed  resistance. 
How  long  this  resistance  will  still  be  maintained  depends  on 
events  which  are  in  motion.  There  is  now  no  other  solution  of 
the  world-confusion  to  be  seen  than  the  hoped-for  complete 
German  victory  in  the  West." 

One  of  the  Berlin  war-correspondents  has  actually  seen  the 
Americans  on  the  Western  front,  and  this  is  Dr.  Osborn,  of  the 
Berhn  Vossische  Zcitung.  This  gentleman  has  a  mag^nanimous 
soul,  and  he  is  disposed  to  be  almost  complimentary  to  oiu:  boys, 
for  he  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  they  are  "sportsmen,  but  not 
soldiers."     He  Avritcs: 

"Wherever  one  goes  our  men  describe  the  Americans  as  phys- 
ically efficient,  young,  well-equipped  lads,  who.  however,  lack 
experience  of  the  sharper  forms  of  Western-front  fighting.  They 
are  said  to  be  very  lively,  restless,  and  active,  ready  day  or  night 
for  patrols  and  little  attacks.  Their  upstanding  felt  hats, 
which  look  like  the  head-gear  of  our  colonial  troops  and  field 
chaplains,  constantly  appear  in  the  foreground,  but  then  the 
same  picture  is  always  repeated.  As  soon  as  the  attackers  come 
under  fire,  their  fighting  zeal  is  considerably  damped.  Infantry 
salvos  and  machine-gun  fire  promptly  scare  them  back,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  artillery  barrage,  which  completely  confuses  them. 

"Oiu"  men  perceive  the  essential  nature  of  these  oppoilents. 
They  describe  them  as  skilful  and  bold  sportsmen,  but  by  no 
means  soldiers  in  oar  sense  and  in  the  sense  that  modem  warfare 
demands.  Our  men  do  not  underestimate  the  enemy  from  the 
New  World,  but  they  feel  themselves  in  every  sense  their  mili- 
tary superiors." 


rUUOl'S    KOU    KIKOPK. 
WiUHON — "Cioort-by.  hoys,  and  tell  Lloyd  Cicx)rKO  from  me  wo  will 
lot  him  Lave  anolbur  boatful  In  October." 

— Kladdcradtitsch  (Berlin). 


•  THli  CRY  IS,   STILL  THKV-  COMK!' 

(Mnchrth.  act  r,  scene  5.) 
— Passing  Show  (Loudon). 
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A  RAILWAY  BUILT  THROUGH  A  THOUSAND  WATERLESS  MILES 


'Cap/c/bir/f 


WE  HAVE  CONSIDERABLE  STRETCHES  of  dry 
country  in  the  United  States,  but  we  have  never 
performed  the  feat  of  building  a  thousand  miles  of 
railroad  through  a  region  absolutely  devoid  of  surface  water. 
This  has  just  been  done  with  the  so-called  "transcontinental" 
line  of  Australia — something  of  a  misnomer,  since  in  itself  it  by 
no  means  stretches  from  one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 
But  it  does  connect  the  eastern  and  western  railway  systems  of 
Australia,  so  that  by  its  aid  transcontinental  travel  is  now  pos- 
sible, altho  the  line  goes  nowhere  near  the  geographical  center 
of  the  great  island.  Engineering 
(London),  in  an  article  reprinted 
in  The  Kail  way  Age  Gazelle  (Chi- 
cago), tells  us  that  the  line  was 
part  of  the  federal  compact  under 
which  Western  Australia  entered 
the  Australian  Commonwealth. 
It  wa«  to  be  a  line  of  high  stand- 
ard; the  Federal  Government  set 
its  face  against  any  perpetuation 
of  the  tragic  system  of  "broken" 
gages  by  which  the  various  state 
railways  are  divided  into  traflSe- 
tight  compartments.  The  wihole 
distance  to  be  covered  was  1,053 
miles.     We  read  on: 

"At  428  miles  from  Augusta 
the  route  debouches  suddenly 
on  to  the  famous  'Nullarbor,' 
an  absolutely  level  and  treeless 
plain — a  plain  as  big  as  France, 
averaging    600    feet    above    the 

sea-levej.  It  is  of  limestone  formation,  covered  with  a  good  red 
soil,  growing  luxuriantly  the  salt-bush  and  blue-bush,  most  valu- 
able food  foi;  stock.  For  330  miles  on  the  '  Nullarbor '  the  line 
runs  without  a  curve — the  longest  tangent  in  the  world.  There 
is  no  surface  water,  but  extensive  boring  is  producing  fresh  water 
in  large  quantities.  ...  At  850  miles  from  Augusta  the  plain 
ceases  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  and  lightly  timbered  country 
accompanies  the  line  right  into  Kalgoorlie.  The  greatest  eleva- 
tion reached  on  the  route  is  1,354  feet.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  route 
there  are  no  steep  ranges  to  be  tunneled 

"Let  it  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  proposition  was  not 
an  excessive  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  surveyor.  But 
let  it  also  be  remembered  that  in  the  'inside'  of  the  Australian 
continent  '  Ufe '  is  spelled  \\nth  more  letters  than  in  Europe.  For 
life  needs  water,  and  of  natural  surface  water  there  was  none  in 
the  whole  stretch  of  1,050  miles.  Given  water  on  the  route, 
and  this  description  would  have  been  written  decades  since: 
Water — and  the  soil,  rich  alike  in  minerals  and  fertility,  would 
to-day  be  supporting  a  close  population.  But  when  construc- 
tion commenced,  at  least  800  miles  of  the  route  was  entirely 
uninhabited.  Over  the  whole  route  there  was  no  local  popula- 
tion from  which  labor  might  be  utili  ed,  or  food  produced  for 
man  or  beast.  Organization  was  therefore  necessary  of  a  kind 
quite  unusual  in  ordinary  railroad  enterprise.  It  was  less  like  an 
engineering  job  than  the  organization  of  a  campaign.  The 
Commonwealth  Government  built  it  as  a  direct  government 
enterprise.  What  few  contracts  there  were  were  subsidiary. 
Labor-~practically  all  white — had  to  be  brought  hundreds, 
sometimes  thousands  of  miles,  and  maintained  permanently 
on  the  line." 

Wat<>r  was  obtained  sometimes  by  piping  from  great  dis- 
tances and  sometimes  by  boring,  and  it  was  stored  in  reservoirs. 
Often  it  had  to  be  hauled  for  use  by  construction-trains,  and 
engines  traveled    over    three-quarters  of    a  million  miles  in  a 
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■  THE  VISIBLE  PLEDGE  "  OF  AUSTRALIAN  FEDERATION. 

The  new  east  and  west  railroad  is   shown  by   the  heavy   line  from 
Kalgoorlie  to  Port  Augusta. 


single  year,  merely  in  transporting  water.  Food  was  almost 
as  much  of  a  problem.  Timber  was  easy  to  get.  Unusual 
methods  of  construction  were  sometimes  used.     We  are  told: 

"The  surveyors  generally  followed  the  bench-marks  of  the 
preliminary  trial  survey  of  1908.  In  the  areas  of  scrub  and 
scattered  timber,  there  had,  of  course,  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
axwork.  In  the  main,  however,  the  open  plains  and  table- 
lands made  for  more  expeditious  methods.  Mechanical  methods 
were  availed  of  to  the  utmost.  On  the  heels  of  the  surveyors 
came  the  petrol-tractors,  with  disk  plows  which  made  light  of 
stones,  ripping  up  the  light  virgin  soil  of    the  overland.     With 

scoops  and  horse-  and  camel- 
teams  the  roadbed  was  quickly 
formed.  A  '  Castles'  excavator 
was  utilized  for  a  time  in  the 
Eastern  Division,  completely  rol- 
ling and  forming  the  banks  in 
one  operation.  Immediately 
afterward  appeared  the  construc- 
tion-train, headed  by  a  track- 
layer, a  'notion'  from  America. 
.  .  .  Every  few  minutes  the  train 
moved  forward  on  the  new-laid 
track;  every  few  minutes  the 
converging  rail-heads  in  east  and 
west  moved  closer  together.  Be- 
hind the  track-layers  the  line 
was  pulled  in,  packed,  and  other- 
wise completed,  by  the  fettling 
gangs  and  the  olla  podrida  of  a 
railroad  camp.  A  temporary 
station  was  formed  at  each  rail- 
head, including  a  loop,  and  two 

'dead-ends.' 

"The  Government  took  every 
possible  step  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  men  engaged  on  the 
line.  The  utmost  care  was  taken  to  insure  good  food.  Hospital- 
cars  with  proper  dispensary  and  operating  accommodation  were 
provided  in  both  sections.  Medical  attention  and  hospital 
accommodation  were  provided  by  the  Government  for  all  em- 
ployees, who  contributed  a  general  sum  of  6d.  (12  cents)  each 
per  week.  The  total  number  of  accidents  on  the  whole  work 
was  well  under  1,000,  causing  a  total  loss  of  life  of  about  twenty. 
"It  was  the  aim  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  build 
a  line  capable  of  carrying  traffic  at  high  speeds.  The  line  is  of 
the  best  workmanship,  and,  so  far  as  passenger  accommodation 
is  concerned,  the  engineers  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been 
scouring  the  world  for  the  latest  ideas  in  traveling  luxury. 

"Huge  day-and-night  coaches,  of  a  size  undreamed  of  in 
England,  saddled  with  its  legacies  of  tunnels  and  bridges  of  a 
past  railway  age,  will  leave  no  device  unexplored  that  will 
minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  passengers.  The  Australians  are 
inveterate  travelers.  They  do  not  mind  being  in  the  train  for  a 
week,  but  they  demand  comfort.  Ice  in  the  hot  weather, 
heating  in  the  winter,  and  baths  whenever  possible.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  they  will  make  their  great  '  through '  expresses  trains 
de  luxe.  Most  of  the  construction  rolling-stock,  practically 
aU  of  the  locomotives  and  coaches  for  the  new  line,  will  have 
been  built  by  Australians  in  Australia. 

"Such,  briefly,  is  the  history  of  a  great  undertaking.  It  has 
been  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  national  money, 
provided  out  of  a  consolidated  revenue  by  the  Australian  tax- 
payer. It  renders  possible  one  of  the  longest  railway  runs  in 
the  world.  From  tropical  Townsville,  sheltered  behind  the 
Barrier  Reef,  the  tra  ^eler  may  soon  run  by  way  of  Brisbane, 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide,  'to  Perth,  on  the  surf-beaten 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean — a  run  of  4,000  miles.  He  may  do 
this  in  the  running  time  of  1.50  hours.  Every  foot  of  the  track 
is  owned  by  the  State.  The  line  joins  the  Eastern  system  of 
15,000  miles  to  its  isolated  daughter  system  of  3,000  miles  in 
the  west.     It  is  a  visible  pledge  of  federation.     It  is  the  pioneer 
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of  manj-  great  similar  projects  which  are  aimed  at  the  internal 
(le\  elopraent  of  a  continent.  It  pro\ides  for  the  military  defense 
of  the  country  on  int'^'rior  lines.  The  voyage  from  west  to  east 
of  the  continent  has  been  halved  in  point  of  time.  And  the 
tenacity  of  Australian  engineers  has  tamed  the  wilderness. 
Out  in^the  former  'unknown,'  settlements  have  already  sprung  up 
along  the  line.  The  optimism  of  their  population  is  exprest  in 
names  like  that  of  'Golden  Ridge,'  but  it  is  an  optimism  that  has 
subdued  deserts,  and  is  making  the  Australian  nation." 


A   CROP    THAT    MAKES    ITS    OWN    WEED- 
KILLER 

THE  USE  OF  WASTE  MATERIAL  to  assist  production 
in  the  very  industry  that  cast  it  aside  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  sugar-growing  in  Hawaii.  The  first  stage  of 
this  development  was  the  discover^'  that  sugar-cane  wiH  push 
its  way  through  paper  of    sufficient  thickness  to  choke  down 


"Beneath  the  paper  moisture  is  conserved,  and  the  temper- 
ature is  from  3°  to  o°  Fahrenheit  warmer  than  above  it,  so  that 
under  such  humid  conditions  the  cane  growth  is  abnormally 
rapid,  while  at  the  same  time  all  weed  seeds  germinate.  The 
weeds  spring  up,  blanched  in  the  dark,  onlj-  to  smother,  since 
their  soft  toi)s  pro\  ide  no  means  for  breaking  through  the  paper. 
B}'  the  time  the  paper  must  be  slit,  the  weeds  are  no  more,  and  as 
the  paper  disintegrates  the  cane  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  com- 
mand the  situation. 

"This  method  effects  a  labor-saving  of  from  50  per  cent,  to 
70  \)vv  cent,  and  an  increase  of  some  ten  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
equivalent  to  more  than  a  ton  of  raw  sugar. 

"There  is  a  second  chapter  to  this  storj'  affording  an  unusual 
exami)le  of  waste  utilization.  The  paper  required  in  row- 
mulching,  as  the  use  of  paper  on  cane  rows  is  called,  had  to  be 
brought  long  distances,  while  a  fibrous  material,  bagasse,  or  the 
cane  from  which  the  sugar  has  been  prest,  is  produced  on  the 
spot  in  excess  of  fuel  requirements.  To  make  a  suitable  paper 
from  this  bagasse  presented  a  new  problem;  for  while  many 
good  papers  have  been  made  from  this  raw  material,  none  has 
had  the  characteristics  requir(>d  for  this  special  use. 

"The  problem  has  been  solved  b}'  an 
American  chemical  research  company  and  a 
mill  is  being  erected  in  the  Hawaiian  planta- 
tion which  now  supplies  the  paper,  exactly 
suited  to  the  requirements,  from  the  bagasse. 
This  is  accomplished  with  a  saving  exceeding 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  paper  previously 
used. 

"Summed  up,  the  achievement  is  the  utili- 
zation of  a  waste  material  to  found  a  new 
industry',  the  product  of  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  growing  sugar-cane  and  at  the  same 
time  produces  an  additional  ton  of  raw  sugar 
on  each  acre  of  the  plantation  in  question. 
Real  Hooverizing,   isn't  it?" 


niustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  Tlie  Scientific  American,"  New  York. 

THE  PAPER  SUPPRESSES  WEEDS  WHILE  THE  CANE   SPROUTS  THROUGH. 
And  the  paper  is  made  from  the  waste  fibers  of  the  cane  itself. 

weeds.  The  second  was  the  utilization  of  the  fibrous  waste  from 
the  crusht  cane  to  make  paper  for  this  purpose.  H.  E.  Howe, 
who  conducts  the  chemical  service  department  of  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  April  20),  tells  us  in  that  paper  that  in  the 
tropical  countries  where  sugar-cane  flourishes,  weeds  spring  up 
overnight  in  numbers  and  strength  that  will  choke  off  any  crop 
with  ease.  The  expense  of  keeping  them  down  is  by  no  means 
the  smallest  item  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  their  presence 
or  absence  often  makes  the  difference  between  a  profitable  and 
an  uni)rofitabl(>  year.  Mr.  C.  F.  Eckart,  of  a  Hawaiian  sugar 
company,  therefore  began  experiments  looking  to  weed-control. 
Says  Mr.  Howe: 

"Weeds  between  the  cane  rows  could  be  controlled  by  spraying, 
after  which  followed  a  demonstration  that  the  weeds  could  be 
smothered  by  strips  of  pai)er,  asjjhalt  impregnated  to  withstand 
weather  and  handling. 

"  Knowing  that  cane  shoots  are  tightly  rolled  up.  sharp-pointed 
and  si)('ar-lik(<,  Mr.  Eckart  conceived  the  idea  of  using  i)aper 
over  the  cane  rows,  being  careful  to  have  tli(>  paper  of  the  proper 
construction  to  hold  th(>  weeds  beneath,  whih-  (h(<can(<,  by  gentle 
jmvssure,  could  punctun>  tin*  covering.  (\)nsi(lenil)le  acn>ages 
hav<'  been  under  experiment  and  s(>veral  interesting  develop- 
ments hav(>  taken  place. 

"The  i)aper  in  yard  widtiis  is  placed  over  the  rows  and  kej)t 
there  by  bamboo  pegs,  stones,  and  field  litter.  As  the  <'ane  shoots 
come  up  those  striking  the  i)aper  at  or  near  right  angles  puncturt> 
the  covering  and  grow  vigorously.  The  other  shoots  nuvke 
tentlike  elevations,  at  whicli  jjoiiils  the  paper  is  slit  after  live 
or  six  weeks,  during  which  time  the  cane  does  not  suffer,  althu 
the  less  hardy  weeds  are  extormiuatod. 


MOUNTAINS  OF  OIL— If  this  were  a  meta- 
phor it  might  be  criticized,  but  it  is  literal 
fact,  as  proved  by  recent  investigations 
which  have  been  carried  on  by  government 
experts  in  western  Colorado  and  Utah.  Clay 
saturated  with  oil  and  sohdified  into  shale 
is  the  substance  of  which  these  oil  moun- 
tains are  composed.  We  quote  as  follows 
from  The  Globe  (New  York),  which  makes 
acknowledgment  to  The  Youth's  Companion: 

"Dean  E.  Winchester,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
says  that  in  Colorado  alone  there  is  sufficient  oil-bearing  shale 
to  yield  about  twenty  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil,  from  which 
two  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  may  be  extracted,  and  that  in 
Utah  there  is  probably  an  equal  amount.  Here  in  the  Rockies 
great  hills  lift  their  heads  heavenward,  veritable  mountains 
of  oil. 

"For  ages  they  have  stood  there  unworked  by  man,  and 
it  is  only  within  a  few  months  that  effort  has  been  made  to 
convert  them  into  beneficial  use.  Some  of  this  shale  yields 
as  much  as  nint'ty  gallons  of  oil  to  the  ton.  Destructive  dis- 
tillation is  the  method  of  obtaining  the  oil  from  the  mined  or*', 
and  the  fuel  us«h1  is  gas,  a  b\-product  of  the  process.  R.  I). 
George,  State  geologist,  of  Colorado,  says  that  in  the  1,50<) 
square  miles  of  t«>rritory  in  northwestern  Colorado  in  which 
there  are  commercially  workable  oil-shale  beds  there  is  an  oil 
conttMit  of  ;}(),(KM),(XK),()(K)  l>arn<ls,  or  just  about  ten  times  as 
much  as  has  been  produced  in  tlie  United  States  since  the  oil 
industry  began  in  ISoO. 

"Even  a  much  more  const>rvative  estimate  would  bo  sul^i- 
cient  to  dispel  fears  of  an  immediate  oil  and  ga.soline  famine 
For  many  years,  [ho  shale  beds  of  Scotland  have  been  worked 
l)rofitably  in  spite  ()f  the  fact  that  the  deposits  art>  hundreds 
of  feet  lu>n(>ath  the  surface  and  in  strata  only  inches  wide. 
Tlie  Coloraclo  shales  are  on  tiie  surface  and  are  several  feet 
in  lhicknt>ss. 

■'One  of  the  most  important  by-products  is  ammonia,  whi<'h 
will  i)e  of  great  u.se  for  »>nriching  farm-land.  Mr.  Winchester 
has  estimated  that  the  Colorado  shale  will  produce  about 
three  hundred  million  tons  of  this  valuable  fertilizer.  Moun- 
tains of  oil.  Yes,  not  only  of  oil,  but  of  gas,  naphtha,  gasoUne, 
lul)ri(  atiug  oil,  i)aranin,  ammonia,  and  several  other  imixirtant 
proilucls." 
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CANE  GROWN   IN  THE   NATLHAI,  WAY.  CANE  GROWN  WITH   THE  AID   OF  PAPER. 

SUGAR-CANE   FOUR  AND  A  HALF  MONTHS  OLD,   SHOWING  HOW  THE   PAPER  INCREASES  THE   GROWTH. 

In  each  case  the  man  stands  at  same  distance  from  the  camera. 


BEES   AND   HEXAGONS 

THE  CONTENTION  that  bees  make  circular  cells, 
which  afterward  become  roughly  hexagonal  by  mutual 
pressure,  upheld  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow  in  an  article 
recently  quoted  in  these  columns,  has  not  met  with  universal 
acceptance.  For  instance,  E.  C.  Heuffaker  writes  us  from 
Chuckey,  Tenn.,  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Bigelow  has  "shown  him- 
self equally  ignorant  of  bees,  mechanics,  and  history."  The 
argument  that  hollow  cylinders  under  lateral  pressure  tend  to 
take  on  hexagonal  forms  and  that  the  hexagonal  cells  of  the  bee 
are  produced  in  the  same  way,  was  long  since,  our  correspondent 
sajs,  advanced  by  Buffon,  and  long  since  found  to  be  fallacious. 
At  no  point  in  the  course  of  their  construction,  he  goes  on  to 
assert,  do  the  cells  of  the  bee  take  the  form  of  ej'linders  with 
intervening  spa<^'es,  making  their  change  of  form  through  com- 
pression possible;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessary  lateral 
pressiu-e  is  wholly  lacking.     He  proceeds: 

"Mr.  Bigelow  assumes  that,  because  the  thickened  margins 
of  the  cells  are  often  roughlj^  circular,  the  cells  were  originally 
cylindrical.  No  assumption  could  be  further  from  the  facts. 
The  interior  of  the  cell  is  at  all  points  truly  hexagonal  in  section; 
and  as  bees  do  not  at  all  times,  nor  usually,  work  in  contiguous 
cells,  the  mechanical  effect,  so  far  as  it  is  effective,  would  be  to 
transform  the  hexagon  into  a  circle  rather  than  the  reverse. 

"But  the  astounding  wonder  in  the  architecture  of  the  bee 
does  not  lie  in  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  cells,  but  in  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  cells  on  opposite  sides  of  the  comb  are 
joined  together  at  their  bases.  Each  cell  terminates  in  a  low 
triangular  pyramid  formed  by  the  intersection  of  three  rhombs, 
or  parallelograms,  with  e'qual  sides  and  having  angles  of  109° 
28'  and  70°  32'  respectively.  Now  a  long  while  ago  a  cele- 
brated mathematician  named  Konig,  without  ha^^ng  been  in- 
formed what  repeated  measurements  had  show^n  these  angles 
to  be,  was  asked  by  Miraldi  to  determine  what  they  should  be 
to  give  the  greatest  capa<-ity  for  the  least  amount  of  comb,  and 
the  figures  which  he  returned  were  109°  26'  and  70°  34'.  As  the 
result  differed  by  but  two  minutes  from  the  measurements  made 
by  Miraldi  it  was  concluded  that  the  bee  Avas  not  only  a  finished 
architect,  but  a  wonderful  mathematician  as  well.  Later  it 
was  found  that  the  bee  was  right  and  that  Konig  was  wrong,  an 
error  having  been  made  in  his  original  calculations 

"Scarcely  less  wonderful  is  the  instinct  by  which  the  bees 
working  on  opposite  sides  of  the  newly  formed  comb  are  enabled 
to  so  plaee  the  cells  that  each  a.xis  on  one  side  shall  exactly 


coincide  with  the  intersection  of  three  cells  on  the  opposite  side, 
with  many  bees  working  at  the  same  tune  on  different  parts 
of  the  comb. 

"  The  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  no  less  wonderful. 
The  bees  on  one  side  of  the  new  comb  dig  a  vertical  channel  and 
those  on  the  opposite  side  two,  one  on  either  side  of  the  first, 
and  so  accurately  spaced  that  the  axes  of  the  cells  on  one  side 
shall  exactly  correspond  to  the  intersection  of  the  walls  on  the 
other.     And  all  in  the  dark. 

"These  are  facts  Jsnown  to  every  one  who  has  made  a  study 
of  bees." 

The  editor  of  The  American  Bee  Journal  (Hamilton,  111., 
March)  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

"The  bees  build  -their  cells  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
costly  material,  beeswax.  Economy  requires  that  the  cells  be 
built  so  as  to  fit  closely  to  each  other,  and  the  six-sided  shape  is 
the  most  economical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surface  of  the 
cells  must  be  strong  enough  to  carry  the  bees  in  their  travels, 
so  the  bees  make  a  heavier  rim  at  the  surface.  When  we  uncap 
the  sealed  honeycombs  we  destroy  the  strength  of  the  upper 
edge  and  uncover  the  hexagonal  shape.  But  the  bees,  as  soon  as 
the  comb  is  returned  to  them,  hasten  to  give  it  the  stronger  sur- 
face by  rounding  the  tops  of  the  cells. 

"Foundation  mills  used  to  be  manufactured  with  a  rounded 
cell.  The  Dunham  mill,  which  was  so  popular  thirty-five  years 
ago,  made  foundation  with  round  cells.  But  the  bees  always 
excavated  the  surplus  wax  from  the  three-cornered  angles  and 
used  it  in  other  parts  of  the  comb.  So,  after  all,  comb  founda- 
tion with  hexagonal  cell-walls  is  not  an  error. 

"But  that  the  hexagons  of  the  cells  are  not  always  perfect 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  Neither  need  we  doubt  that,  if  the 
bees  had  plenty  of  material,  they  would  probably  build  all  their 
cells  round,  for  their  bodies  are  round." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  later  issue  of  his  magazine.  The 
Guide  to  Nature  (Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  April),  Mr.  Bigelow 
quotes  letters  from  twenty-three  physicists,  zoologists,  and 
agriculturists,  expressing  agreement  with  his  opinions.  Dean 
Coulter,  of  the  Purdue  University  School  of  Science,  says,  "I 
think  that  you  prove  your  thesis  beyond  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction."  David  Starr  Jordan  writes,  "I  do  not 
think  that  you  have  left  any  opportunity  for  anything  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side."  Dean  Wheeler,  of  the  Bussey  In- 
stitution of  Harvard,  says,  "I  agree  with  you  that  the  funda- 
mental shape  of  the  bee-cell  is  circular  in  cross-section."    Garrett 
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P.  Sen'iss  writes,  "I  most  certainly  agree  with  your  view." 
Professor  Wells,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale,  says, 
'"I  believe  you  are  perfectly  right."  Dr.  W.  E.  Britton,  State 
entomologist  of  Connecticut,  says,  "The  hexagonal  shape  of 
the  cells  is  undoubtedly  due  to  pressure."  And  P^'rank  E. 
Lutz,  entomologist  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natiu-al  History, 
New  York,  wTites:  "I  had  supposed  that  all  ui)-to-date  students 
of  bees  believed  that  the  roughly  hexagonal  shape  of  the  cells 
comes  about  in  the  way  you  state,  but  from  what  you  say  it 
appears  that  they  do  not."  ,  ^ 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  from  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Bigelb^^ 
by  Prof.  F.  R.  Gorton,  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilaniti, 
Mich.     Says  Professor  Gorton: 

"It  is  my  feeling  that  we  are  apt  to  give  animals  and  insects 
credit  for  much  sagacity  and  highly  developed  instincts  where 


so  small  a  body  to  produce  and  care  for  half  a  dozen  entirely 
different  products,  with  i)erfect  precision,  selecting  each  for  its 
best  use.  Can  these  capacities  be  as  well  explained  as  can  the 
process  of  cell-building?" 


CLEARING   LAND   TO   GROW   FOOD 


w; 


400,000,000   .VCRES  THAT  MIGHT  GROW   FOOD. 
The  shaded  areas  sliow  the  amount  of  improved  land  in  cacli  State;  the  white  is  yet  to  be  ch>ared 

it  is  not  merited.  In  fact,  a  being  of  a  superlative  order  might 
offer  certain  operations  of  the  human  race  as  evidence  of  marked 
genius  in  cases  where  man  has  simply  followed  physical  laws. 

"I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  honey-bee,  which  has 
been  a  source  of  amus(>ment  as  well  as  amazement  for  many 
years.  Its  so-called  instincts  are  remarkable  and  afford  many 
points  of  vantage  of  which  we  can  make  use  in  the  handling  of  a 
colony.  Nevertheless,  it  is  for  the  scientist  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, what  are  actually  instincts  and  what  are  purely  physical 
operations.  I  think  your  thesis  is  correct  in  the  main,  but  I 
should  like  to  i)resent  an  additional  fact  or  two  which  seem  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  somewhat  vitally. 

"Your  article  seems  to  make  it  clear  as  to  the  spacing  of  cells 
when  started  on  plain  foundation,  and  it  is  also  plain  tliat  if  the 
cell-walls  are  to  l)e  worked  thin  l)y  pressing  and  scrapin}<  they 
will  be  worked  out  to  rather  sharp  angles  which  will  be  more 
or  less  rounded  out  as  the  bees  h'ave  much  or  little  wax  in  the 
finisliing  jjrocess.  Further,  cells  might  be  three-,  four-,  five-,  si.x-, 
or  more  sided  if  it  were  not  for  two  physical  facts:  (1)  the  cell 
must  be  symmetrical  from  the  fact  that  it  is  measun>(l,  worked, 
and  fitted  around  the  l)ody  of  th(>  bee;  and  (2)  it  must  include 
an  angle  which  is  contained  in  lU'A)  degrees,  or  at  least  nearly-  so. 
Three-  and  four-si(l(>d  cells  satisfy  the  second  condition  per- 
fectly, but  conform  too  poorly  to  the  shape  of  a  b(>e's  body.  In 
brief,  the  six-sided  figure  is  the  oidy  flat-sid»>d  symnu^trical  cell 
which  <locs  liillil  i)oth  c<)U(litions.  It  is  not  that  tlie  b(>e  knows 
how  to  make  the  hexagonal  cell,  but  because  she  can  build  no 
other  with  the  building  jirocesses  at  her  command  when  it  comes 
to  grouping  <'ells  side  l)y  side  with  their  o])eiiings  even.  Freak 
cells  arise  when  abnonnal  conditions  are  forced  upon  the  insect, 
as  at  tlu'  edge  of  th<'  comb,  drone-cells,  queen-cells,  etc.  Th(< 
most  renuirkable  tiling  about  the  hon(>y-bt>e,  to  my  mind,  is 
not  its  ability  to  build  a  comb  of  wonderful  beauty  and  sym- 
metry, but  in  the  unexcelled  equipment  which  Nature  has  given 


E  HAVE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  over  four  hundred 
million  acres  of  unimproved  land.  In  these  days, 
when  more  food  is  needed  for  the  world,  why  not  put 
'Some  of  this  land  to  work?  If  food  is  to  win  the  war,  that  is, 
if  the  ultimate  ^ictorj-  is  to  rest  with  the  side  that  can  feed  its 
population  and  its  troops  the  longest,  then  the  problem  of  land 
improvement  is  of  the  highest  importance.  A  land-clearing 
demonstration  recently  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 

of  Wisconsin  is  described  in  The  Du 
Ppht  Magazine  CWilmington,  Del., 
March  5).  According  to  this  paper, 
the  most  effective  method  of  (eradi- 
cating stumps  was  shown  on  this 
occasion  to  be  a  combination  «f 
pulling  and  blasting.  Wisconsin 
has  recently  adopted  legislation  to 
facilitate  land-clearing,  and  this  is 
doubtless  a  most  favorable  oppor- 
timjty,  the  writer  thinks,  to  put 
land  into  tillable  condition.  Even 
the  stumps  can  be  sold,  the  present 
fuel  shortage  giNing  them  consider- 
able value  for  this  purpose.  We 
read: 

"The  war  in  Europe  is  playing 
havoc  Avith  farming  over  there.    Mil- 
lions of  acres  of  Europe's  farm-lands 
are  idle,  and  probably  will  remain 
idle  for  years    after  the  conclusion 
of  the  conflict.     This  condition  put.s 
it  tip  to  America  to  produce  food 
enough  for  all,  and  she  can  do  it  bt^ 
cause    she    has   the  land,   provided 
every  acre   of    it   is   cultivated  and 
forced  to  maximum  production.     The  millions  of  acres  of  cut- 
over  land  and  swamp-land  that  now  occupy  psirts  of  our  eoimtry 
should  be  included  in  the  cultivated  areas. 

"Think  of  what  it  would  mean  if  the  400,346,575  acres  of 
unimproved  land  in  this  coimtry  were  put  to  work  producing 
crops.  Beneath  the  stumps  and  rocks  is  concealed  a  gold-mine, 
and  there  is  more  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  mining  of  farms 
than  from  the  mining  of  mountains.  The  groimd  occupied  by 
one  average  stimip  will  produce  from  twenty-fi"\'e  to  fifty  cents' 
worth  of  food  per  year. 

"The  cost  of  clearing  land  must  be  paid  but  once,  whereas 
the  profit  derived  from  it  will  go  steadily  on  through  generations. 
Cleared  land  is  ^■irgin  soil  which  for  yt>ars  after  the  clearing  and 
'taming'  will  yield  bumper  crops,  with  minimum  expense  for 
fertilization.  p]xi)enditures  for  land-cl(>aring  are  permanent 
investments"  that  will  be  returned  numy  times  over  in  profitable 

crops 

"In  Wisconsin  there  are  still  thousands  of  acres  of  ver>'  fertile 
cut-over  land.  With  its  usual  commendable  enterprise,  the 
University  set  about  to  see  what  could  be  tlone  to  get  mor<>  of 
this  land  cleared  and  under  cidtivation,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1910,  before  th(>  I'nited  States  had  entered  the  war,  sent  out  an 
agricultural  engin(>(>r  to  locaU>  points  for  large  public  land-clear- 
ing demonstrations.  The  l'ni\ersity  itself  organized  a  demon- 
stration crew  ami  obtained  the  coojnM-ation  of  thn>e  railroads 
operating  in  flu*  State  to  run  trains  oVer  th(>ir  roails  with  a  view 
to  showing  the  .settlers  how  to  clear  their  land. 

"St>veral  manufacturers  of  stump-i»idlers  had  their  demon- 
strators show  th»>ir  methods  of  cl(>aring.  Up  to  that  time  the 
powder  manufa<'turers  ami  the  stump-i)uller  men  had  regardinl 
themselves  as  bitter  competitors.  The  University's  demon- 
strations, how*>\er.  i)ro\ed  that  they  w(>re  really  eooperators, 
for  the  fact  was  dev»>loi>e(l  that  the  best  method  of  land- 
clearing   was  a  combination   method   in   which   dynamite  was 
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used  to  loosen  and  break  up  stumps  after  or  before  the  pullers 
pulled  them. 

"The  State  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  its  interest  aroused  by 
the  University's  demonstrations,  recently  passed  a  law  making 
it  easier  for  settlers  and  owners  of  stump-land  in  Wisconsin  to 
buy  dynamite  or  stump-pulling  equipment  with  which  to  clear. 
Under  certain  conditions,  the  State  will  place  orders  for  dynamite, 
usuall}'  purchased  in  car-load  lots  in  order  to  get  the  lowest 
price,  and  permit  the  settlers  to  pay  the  State  treasurer  in  easy 
instalments  and  under  conditions  which  they  can  easily  meet 
for  the  dynamite  they  use. 

"Actuated  partially  by  the  same  motives,  the  Congress  of  the 
I'nit^  States  enacted  laws  imder  which  the  new  Land  Banks 
were  organized  in  many  localities,  and  these  banks  also  make 
it  easy  for  farmers  to  obtain  funds  with  which  to  clear  and  other- 
wise improve  their  farms  and  operate  them  more  extensively. 

"Probabh'  no  more  favorable  opportunity^  to  clear  stump- 
land  will  ever  present  itself  to  the  owner  of  such  land.  The 
unprecedented  demand  for  abnormal  quantities  of  food-products 
at  abnormally  high  and  profitable  prices  offers  the  chance  to 
get  the  money  for  land-clearing  that  will  probably  never  come 
again. 

"Even  the  fuel  shortage  helps  land-clearing,  for  in  some 
cases  it  is  now  possible  to  sell  stump-wood  for  as  much  as  the 
clearing  costs." 

OLD  ST.iMPS  NOT  NEEDED— The  ancient  fiction  about 
used  postage-stamps — that  they  are  desu-ed  by  somebody  for 
some  incredible  purpose — has  been  revived  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  Red  Cross,  for  whose  supposed  benefit  credulous  persons  are 
now  saving  up  the  corners  of  their  letters.  These  should 
heed  the  following  clear  statement  from  The  Forecast  (New 
York,  April) : 

"Don't  waste  time  and  energy  saving  canceled  postage- 
stamps  for  the  Ked  Cross.  Somebody,  somewhere,  has  started 
one  of  those  pleasant  but  likely-to-be-annoying  fictions  con- 
cerning the  value  of  postage-stamps  which  have  served  their 
original  purpose.  This  time  the  idea  spread  abroad  is  that  the 
American  Ked  Cross  has  devised  a  method  of  extracting  the 
dyes  from  the  canceled  stamps  and  putting  the  dyes  to  practical 
-use.  There  is  nothing  more  in  the  scheme  than  a  figment  of 
someone's  imagination;  but  the  Post-office  Department  reports 
that  several  bags  of  old  stamps  have  accumulated  through  the 
good-will  of  persons  who  have  thought  they  were  doing  some- 
thing to  help  win  the  war.  Within  the  last  two  weeks,  also, 
scores  of  letters  have  been  received  at  Red  Cross  headquarters 
from  persons  asking  information  regarding  the  matter.  The 
Red  Cross  wishes  to  advertise,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  absolute 
falsity  of  the  report  that  used  postage-stamps  have  any  value 
through  the  extraction  of  the  dyes  contained  in  them.'*' 


TWO  ROADS  CHEAPER  THAN  ONE 

Two  NARROW  ROADS,  instead  of  one  broad  one,  are 
now  sometimes  used  in  mountainous  country,  especially 
in  the  far  West.  Where  two  roads  are  built,  each  is 
strictly  confined  to  one-way  traffic,  and  the  head-on  collision 
is  eliminated.  The  roads  are  not  generally  parallel,  but  follow 
somewhat  different  routes,  occasionally  crossing  and  recrossing 
each  other  by  bridges  or  tunnels.  The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  this  plan  are  set  forth  in  an  editorial  article 
contributed  to  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago,  April  3), 
whose  writer  concludes  that  its  economy  depends  on  circum- 
stances.    He  saj's: 

"During  a  recent  California  trip  the  editor  met  a  practical 
and  ingenious  man  who  has  developed  several  suburban  prop- 
erties in  hilly  country,  involving  the  building  of  many  miles  of 
roads.  On  certain  of  these  properties  he  has  built  narrow,  one- 
waj%  hillside  roads  that  are  designed  to  carry  the  traffic  alM^ays 
in  one  direction — one  road  for  ascending  and  another  for  de- 
scending vehicles.  It  is  this  man's  contention — and  it  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  highway  engineers 
— that  it  is  cheaper  in  first  cost  to  build  two  single-track  roads 
than  one  double-track  road  on  a  hillside,  and  that  the  main- 
tenance expenses  are  also  reduced  by  this  method  of  construction. 

"It  is  evident  that  whether  two  single-track  roads  wiU  involve 
less  grading  cost  than  one  double-track  road  is  dependent  on 
three  factors:  (1)  The  slope  of  the  hillside,  (2)  the  slopes  of  the 
cuts  and  fills,  and  (3)  the  depth  of  the  earth  over  the  rock. 

"This  last-named  factor  is  one  that  is  seldom  given  its  full 
economic  weight.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  single-track 
side-hiU  road  can  be  built  without  excavating  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  rock  that  must  be  moved  to  build  a  double-track 
road.  Frequently  it  paj^s  to  build  most  of  a  narrow  side-hill 
road  on  a  fill,  borrowing  the  material  from  above.  When  care 
is  used  in  preparing  the  earth  beneath  such  a  fill,  in  draining  and 
in  rolling  the  fill  in  layers,  expensive  slides  can  be  avoided. 

"Wide  cuts  in  side-hills  usually  give  more  trouble  from 
earth-slides  than  narrow  cuts;  hence  the  reduced  maintenance 
cost  of  narrow  roads. 

"Finalh-,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  collisions  of  vehicles 
on  narrow,  one-way  mountain  roads.  To  offset  this,  perhaps, 
is  the  necessity  of  providing  widened  turnouts  at  internals  for 
faster  vehicles  to  pass  slower  ones.  This  is  an  inconvenience 
and  not  a  cause  of  accidents.  But  if  the  traffic  were  considerable 
it  might  weU  become  such  an  inconvenience  as  to  overshadow 
aU  the  saving  effected  by  building  narrow  roadways.  How- 
ever, in  developing  suburban  home-site  properties  on  hilly 
lands,  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  often  real  economic  merit  in 
the  one-way,  narrow  road." 
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FOR   CLEAN    SWIMMLNG-POOLS 

SOME  PEOPLE  CONTEND  that  bathing  in  a  tub,  as  we 
practise  it,  is  an  unclean  process.  For  unless  one  is  clean 
when  he  enters  the  tub,  the  water  quickly  becomes 
dirty;  and  how  can  one  be  cleansed  by  bathing  in  dirty  water? 
What  they  would  say  to  the  same  process,  when  multiplied  by 
several  hundred  in  our  swimming- 
pools,  one  may  onli'  conjecture.  A 
swimming-pool  is  a  big  bath-tub 
for  bathers  by  the  score  or  hundred. 
We  try  to  keep  it  clean  by  giving 
the  swimmers  baths,  of  a  sort,  be- 
fore they  enter  it,  and  by  renewing 
the  water  or  treating  it  with  chemi- 
cal purifiers.  Our  efforts  are  not 
crowned  altogether  with  success, 
altho  we  do  some  little  good,  per- 
haps. According  to  an  editorial 
writer  in  American  Medicine  (New 
York),  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases  has  been  traced  to  swim- 
ming-pools, to  some  extent.  The 
Californians  are  about  to  pass  a 
law  requiring  refiltration  and  dis- 
infection of  the  water  of  all  pools, 
and  the  WTiter  recommends  that 
other  States  follow  their  example. 
We  read: 

"Cleanliness  is  an  instinctive  de- 
sire of  civilized  people  and  marks 
the  beginning  of  culture.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  dirty  person  to  be  cul- 
tured, and,  according  to  good  old 
John  Wesley,  'cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,'  altho,  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many 
highlj'  saintly  individuals  have  been 
in  the  past — and  are  even  in  the 

present  day — very  averse  to  the  use  of  water.  In  fact,  dirt  seems 
to  be  synonymous  in  their  case  with  religious  fervor,  for  the 
more  religious  fervor  thej'  evince  the  dirtier  they  allow  their 
bodies  to  become.  Brahman  fakirs  of  India  are  examples  of  this 
kind  of  ecstasy.  However,  in  these  days,  a  dirty  body  is  unen- 
durable from  the  hygienic  as  well  as  the  esthetic  standpoint  of 
civilized  people,  and  it  may  be  added  that  a  craze  for  cleanliness 
has  not  only  distinguished  the  acme  of  culture,  but,  according  to 
some,  has  served  as  an  index  of  the  commencement  of  decadence. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fastidious  care  of  the  skin 
by  means  of  public  baths  is  of  extremely  ancient  origin. 

"Nowadays  the  bath  is  regarded  as  a  necessity  rather  than  a 
luxiiry  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  important  factors  for 
maintaining  good  health.  It  keeps  the  skin  in  a  healtliy 
condition  and  tends  to  increase  vigor.  There  is  no  intention  here 
to  elaborat<'  the  point  that  bathing  in  itself  .and  under  proper 
conditions  is  healthful.  This  may  be  considered  j)rove(l.  T1h> 
object  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  the 
public  bath  and  swimming-pool  may  be  the  agents  for  dissemi- 
nating disease.  In  all  l)ig  cent<'rs  of  population,  the  poor 
lM'<)i)ie  flock  to  the  swiinming-i)o()!s  and  jMiblii'  baths,  because  they 
liave  no  facilities  in  their  own  homes  for  adequately  cleansing 
themselves,  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
these  shotdd  be  free  frojn  disease  germs  and  [)<)Ilution. 

"While  there  is  littU>  direct  evidence  that  inihlic  baths  act 
to  any  very  great  ext«'nt  as  disease-sj)rea(ling  foci,  there  is 
enough  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  somewhat  of  a  menace. 
.\c»rording  to  a  recent  issue  of  The  American  Journal  of  I'uhlic 
II ((til h,  the  California  State  Hoard  of  Health  has  Iwcome  int«'r- 
est<'d  in  the  relation  of  swiiiiiiiing-pools  to  \hv  spread  of  com- 
municable dis«'ase,  and  re[)()rts  that  during  the  past  summer 
several  c^i.ses  of  conuniinicable  dis«>ases,  undoubtedly  con- 
tracted in  public  swijnitiiiig-i)<)oIs,  canu)  to  the  notice  of  tht) 
Board 

"Manheimer,  in  lu«  article  on  Studies  on  the  Sanitation  of 
Swiniming-Pools,  contends  that  because  of  large  and  promiscuous 
attendance  and  indifferent  urgauixatiou,  these  provide  possible 
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sources  for  tlie  spread  of  disease.  There  are,  in  any  event,  path- 
ological potentialities  in  a  swimming-pool  of  unchanged  water, 
used  frequently  by  bathers.  For  financial  reasons,  as  a  rule, 
water  in  public  swimming-ix)ols  can  not  often  be  changed,  and 
after  a  number  of  people  have  bathed  in  the  same  water,  more 
esi)ecially  in  baths  or  swimming-pools  used  by  persons  who 
have  no  bath  accommodations  in  their  own  homes,  the  water 
must   necessarily   become   contaminated   with   organic   matter, 

and,  of  course,  with  bacteria.  Fur- 
thermore, as  previously  mentioned, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  swim- 
ming-pools or  pubhc  baths  may  be 
used  by  persons  who  are  suffering 
— unconsciously  or  otherwise — froai 
comnninicable  diseases.  There  ar^, 
in  fact,  several  easy  ways  by  which 
swimming-pool  or  bath  water  can 
be  seriously  polluted. 

"It  may  be  taken  as  estabUshe^, 
then,  that  the  swimming-pool  arid 
the  public  bath  are  possible,  arid 
even  probable,  sources  of  danger  tr 
the  health  of  the  corimiunity,  and 
it  is  consequently  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  health  that  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  eUmi- 
nate  their  dangerous  properties. 

"In  the  article  which  appeared 
in  The  Americau  Journal  of  Pjiblic 
Health,  referred  to  previously,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  need  of  sanita- 
tion of  such  places  is  apparent,  and 
it  is  proposed  that  all  public  swim- 
ming-pools be  required  to  operate 
under  a  permit  from  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  A  bill,  in  which 
adequate  provision  for  the  safety 
of  the  bathing  public  is  made,  is 
now  before  the  California  State 
legislature,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
refiltration  and  chemical  disinfec- 
tion of  every  public  bath  or  swim- 
ming-pool shall  be  attended  to  in 
that  State  as  often  as  needed. 
Among  the  means  suggested  to 
purify  swimming-pools  and  public 
baths  is  .  .  .  the  electrolysis,  under  certain  conditions,  of  a 
solution  containing  magnesium  chlorid,  the  result  being  the 
formation  of  a  solution  of  magnesium  hypochlorite,  which 
substance  is  known  to  be  an  efficient  deodorant,  oxidizer,  and 
disinfectant. 

"Without  question,  public  baths,  swimming  -  pools,  and 
plunges  should  be  under  the  constant  supervision  of  skilled 
sanitarians,  and  it  would  bo  well  if  legislation  to  safeguard  th«' 
public  from  the  possible  dangers  of  these  necessary  adjuncts  to 
health  were  i)ut  into  force  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  California 
has  set  a  good  example  in  this  respect." 


WRITING  WITH  THE  KNEE— Armless  men  have  hitherto 
written,  when  they  have  been  able  to  write  at  all,  by  holding  a 
I)encil  between  the  teeth  or  toes.  Both  these  plans  involve 
much  dilKcult}'.  What  is  asserted  to  be  a  much  easier  methixl 
has  been  devised  by  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Blachlj',  formerly  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  but  noAV  serving  in  the  Medical  Officers'  Reserve 
(^orps  sonu'where  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  French 
front.  Dr.  Blachly's  "  knee- writer "  is  described  and  illustrated 
in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  April  13).  Says  this 
paper: 

"Thos(>  who  have  lost  tluMr  hands  or  the  us(>  of  them  may  still, 
with  a  little  pni<'tis*>,  writ(>  legibly  by  aid  of  the  kn«H<-writcr 
h(>re  illustrated.  The  clami>s  aiul  clips  fa.sten  the  leather  sheaf 
tinnly  to  tlu'  knee,  and  th(>  pen  or  pencil  to  the  leather.  Paper 
is  h(>ld  in  positioi\  before  tln>  knee  on  a  little  stand.  The  actual 
])rocess  of  writing  is  not  lu^arly  so  difVicult  as  might  seem.  The 
liiH'l  is  raised  until  the  foot  rests  on  the  ball,  giving  the  km»e  qni'e 
a  range  of  action,  combined  with  sufficient  steadiness  to  insure 
|)roper  control  after  a  due  anu>unt  of  practise.  There  can  ho 
no  comparison  between  this  dt>vice  and  the  writing  by  means 
of  a  i)«>ncil  lield  in  teeth  or  toes,  which  has  heretofore  been  about 
the  only  resource  of  the  armless." 


WAR  -TIME  -  FOOD  -  PROBLEMS 
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EARLY  EVERY  ONE,  at 
some  time  or  other,  has 
been  off  on  a  camping- 
trip  or  cruise  when  it  was  impos- 
sible to  replenish  the  stock  of 
provisions  for  a  considerable  time. 
Under  those  circumstances,  in  spite 
of  careful  planning,  it  is  very 
frequently  the  case  that  after  a 
while  one  certain  kind  of  food  or 
other  necessity  begins  to  show  signs 
of  running  low.  It  may  be  bacon 
or  canned  beef  or  condensed  milk 
or  matches,  or  even  drinking  water 
in  the  case  of  a  cruise.  But  what- 
ever it  is,  it  becomes  the  policy 
of  the  whole  party  to  go  light  on 
that  special  food  or  necessity 
until  there  is  a  possibility  of 
replenishing  the  supply. 

Moreover,  as  the  outing  nears  its 
end,  it  also  usually  happens  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  something, 
perhaps  flour,  coffee,  or  tea.  In  Avhich  case  the  whole  crowd  is 
likely  to  turn  in  and  eat  plentifully  of  those.  That  is  their 
policj-  to  prevent  food  being  left  behind  or  laboriously  taken 
home. 

But  when  they  are  home,  the  daily  routine  becomes  normal 
again,  and  every  one  resumes  his  ordinary  course  of  eating. 

Thus  in  a  short  space  of  time  this  group  of  people  have  fol- 
lowed, because  of  the  course  of  circumstances,  three  different 
policies  of  eating,  each  the  wisest  for  the  time  being. 

SIMILARITY  TO  WAR-TIME  CONDITIONS— The  matter 
has  l>een  dwelt  on  because  it  illustrates  how  policies  of  diet 
may  van,-  widely  at'  different  times,  and  yet  each  be  best  at  its 
own  special  time. 

In  short,  changing  conditions  demand  policies  capable  of  change. 
Or,  more  exactly,  changing  conditions  demand  policies  that  are 
not  rigid.  This  is  true  of  everything,  in  war  and  peace,  nations 
and  homes,  business  and  pleasure.  And,  of  course,  it  is  bound 
to  include  the  food-problems  of  war-time,  in  their  commercial, 
nutritive,  and  military  aspects. 

Thfe  soundness  of  this  principle  can  be  traced  out  in  the  con- 
stant variations  of  military  policy  due  to  campaign  plans  in 
any  eoimtry  at  war.     It  can  also  be  traced  in  the  food-problems 
of  this  country  and  the  way  these  problems  have  changed  as 
Renditions  changed  from  month  to  month. 

POLICIES  MUST  INIEET  CONDITIONS— It  wiU  be  recalled 
by  all  who  are  interested  that  soon  after  the  entry  of  this  country 
into  the  war,  when  the  United  States  Food  Administration  had 
been  but  recently  created,  people  of  this  country  were  urged 
to  be  specially  sparing  in  their  use  of  wheat,  meat,  fats,  sugar, 
and  dairy  products.  Such  counsel  was  then  wise  because  of 
the  uncertainties  regarding  future  supplies. 

But  as  time  went  on,  conditions  necessarily  changed  some- 
what, and  problems  became  more  pressing  or  less  so,  as  the 
circumstances  determined.  Take  wheat,  for  example.  At 
first  wheat  conservation  was  not  emphasized  more  than  that 
of  meat  or  sugar.  But  as  the  Allies'  crop  failures  became  evident, 
as  our  own  1917  wheat  crop  did  not  come  up  to  expectations, 
as  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  get  Australian  wheat,  as 
severe  weather  retarded  railway  transportation  of  staple  foods, 
as  oiu-  overseas  expeditionary  force  increased,  and  as  the  sub- 
marine menace  showed  no  signs  of  abatement— it  became 
e\ident  that  the  citizens  of  this  country  must  share  an  increas- 


ingly large   proportion   of   their    wheat -supply    for    shipment 
overseas. 

That  is  why  people  to-day  are  being  more  urgently  asked 
to  go  without  wheat.     That  is  why  they  are  doing  so. 

Conditions  in  regard  to  food-problems  can  never  be  foretold 
absolutely  for  a  long  time  ahead,  for  the  reason  that  many  un- 
foreseen conditions  (such  as  weather,  prices,  and  labor)  affect 
food-production.  For  that  reason  policies  can  never  be  rigid, 
but  must  be  flexible  if  they  are  to  serve  most  effectively  toward 
winning  the  war. 

DECREASE  IN  MILK  -  CONSUMPTION— The  situation  in 
regard  to  dairy  products,  especially  milk,  is  a  good  example  of 
how  what  might  be  wisest  at  one  time  is  not  necessarily  wisest 
at  all  times. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  has  decreased  since  last  summer,  particularly  in  large 
cities.  To  a  considers-ble  extent  this  has  been  due  to  rising  milk 
prices.  Such  rising  prices  were  the  result  of  the  higher  cost  of 
feed  and  labor.  But  in  some  instances  the  retail  price  of  milk 
went  up  three  cents  a  quart.  As  a  natural  consequence  many 
people  began  to  use  less  milk,  and  got  in  the  habit  of  so  doing. 
What  did  real  harm  was  the  fact  that  growing  children  and 
babies  were  given  less  milk.  And  for  them  milk  is  always  the 
most  necessary  food  in  the  world,  a  fact  which  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  always  emphasized. 

In  consequence  of  such  causes  our  home  consumption  of  milk 
is  lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  particularly  in  large  centers. 

INCREASE  OF  SUPPLY— In  that  interval  conditions  have 
changed.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  milk-supply 
of  this  country  wiU  show  an  increase.  Indeed,  such  an  increase 
has  already  begun.  January,  1918,  showed  considerably  over  a 
quarter  million  more  dairy  cattle  in  this  country  than  January, 
1917.  And  the  same  interval  reveals  an  increase  of  over  20 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  dairy  heifers,  that  is,  young  cattle 
which  win  soon  be  giving  milk.  In  fact,  there  is  promise  of  a 
steadily  increasing  milk-supply  thi'oughout  the  country. 

Accordingly,  the  situation  relating  to  dairy  products  to-day 
indicates  admirably  how  conditions  may  change  with  the  passage 
of  time,  the  change  of  prices,  and  the  variations  of  consumption. 
You  have  observed  how,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  time  and  the 
needs  of  war  gradually  revealed  the  fact  that  this  country  must 
limit  its  consumption  of  wheat  down  to  the  last  ounce  possi- 
ble. Meanwhile  that  same  space  of  time  has  been  revealing 
the  fact  that  the  assurances  of  increasing  supplies  of  dairy 
products  make  it  less  essential  that  people  should  be  sparing  in 
eating  such  foods.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  milk  it  is  essential 
that  people  should  take  pains  to  use  more,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  explained  in  detail  in  another  article. 

People  are  more  and  more  coming  to  realize  that  in  war-time 
food-problems  are  Uke  military  problems.  Shifting  campaign 
conditions  and  the  actual  ebb  and  flow  of  great  battles  are  no 
more  pronounced  than  the  changes  in  food-problems  in  this 
country-  while  war  exists.  An  understanding  of  this  helps  to 
.  make  clear  that — at  home  as  at  the  front — only  plans  and 
methods  which  are  capable  of  flexibility  can  really  be  of  use  in 
war-time. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  wise  conservation  of  dairy 
products  and  unwise?  Why  is  stinting  children  of  their  milk 
excessively  unwise  under  all  circumstances? 

2.  What  have  you  learned  about  the  food  value  of  milk  from 
previous  articles? 

3.  Even  tho  people  may  rightly  feel  justified  in  using  dairy 
products  more  freely  than  last  summer,  why  is  it  wrong  ever  to  be 
wasteful  of  them? 


PICTURES   THAT   MAY   EMBARRASS 


MORE  THAN  THREE  QUARTERS  of  a  million  dollars 
were  paid  in  Berlin  for  pictures  while  the  Western 
drive  was  at  its  height.  It  was  the  famous  Oppenheim 
Bale,  which  thejKaiser  is  said  to  have  ordered  so  that  neutral 
and  even  enemy  peoples,  if  their  Governments  were  not  too 


to  The  American  Art  News,  was  even  more  successful  than  was 
expected,  one  deduction  being  that  "the  war,  which  has  enriched 
and  is  enriching,  manj'  people,  even  in  German3-,  has  brought  a 
new  element  of  collectors  and  buyers  into  the  market."  The  titles 
with  the  prices  they  brought  in  marks  and  dollars  (estimating 
the  mark  at  18  cents),  are  given  by  this  art  journal; 


Ilhistrutiujis  by  courtfsy  of  "  Tlic  AuuTii'aii  Art  Ntws."  Now  Vi»r 


•THE   MONKY-CHANGERS." 

One  of  the  Oppenheim  pielures  by  Quintin   Matsys.  sold  at  Berlin  by  order  of  tlie 
Kaiser,  wlio  lioped  to  hire  British.  French,  or  AnuTican  purchasers. 


Hans  Holbein  d.  j.  (or  Ambrosius  Ben- 
son), Portrait  of  a  man  and  woman .  .    M94,500 
Nicolas    Berchem,    "Rest    Before    the 

.   Tavern" 21,000 

Piet«r  de  Bloot.  "Village  Festival".. . .  16,500 
Bartholomaeus  Bruyn,  Two  altar  wings  32,000 
Petrus    Christus,  Representation  from 

Legend  of  Saint  Eligius SOO.OOO 

Gonzales  Coques,  "The  Family" 35,000 

Albert  Cuyp.  Italian  pastoral  scene. .  .  .  35,200 
Gerard  David,  "  Virgin  and  Child  " . . .  .  82,500 
A.  Van  Dyck,  Portrait  of  the  painter 

Frans  Hals 54,000 

A.  Van  Dyck,  Portrait  of  the  painter 

Martin  Kjchaert 20,100 

Jan  Fyt,  Still  life 13.500 

Aert  de  Gelder,  Portrait  of  a  man. . . .        26.500 

Frans  Hals,  Portrait  of  a  woman 230,000 

Frans  Hals,  Two  pictures  representing 

laughing  cliildren  (1) 186,000 

Frans  Hals,  Two  pictures  representing 

laugliing  children  (2) 79,000 

Jan  David  de  Heem,  Still  life 23.500 

Meyndert    Hobbema,    "Village   imder 

the  Trees" 171.000 

Meyndert  Hobbema.  "  The  Water-Mill "  150,000 
Pieter   de   Hooch,  "Mother   with  Her 

Cliildren  " 450,000 

Jan  van  Kessel,"  The  Bleaching-Ground 

at  Haarlem  " 70.100 

Theodor  de  Keyser,  Portrait  of  man  and 

woman 206,000 

Quintin    Matsys,    "Rest    During    the 

Flight " 92,000 

Quintin  Matsys,  "The  Money-Chang- 

ers" 44,000 

Aert  van  der  Neer,  ""Winter" 101.000 

Aert  van  der  Neer,  "  The  Blacksmith's  "  65,000 
Casper  Netscher,  Children's  portrait.. .  27,000 
Adriaan     van     Ostade.     "The     Three 

Topers  " 27.000 

Paulus  Potter,  "Drove  of  Swine  in  a 

Storm  " 70,000 

Rembrandt,  Stndyofhead  of  a  young  girl    193,000 

Peter  Paulus   Rul>ens,  Landscape 53,000 

Peter  Paulus  Rubens,  "  The  Victorj- of 

Harmonv  over  Discord" 162.000 

Peter     Paulus     Rubens.     "The     Sun 

Chariot" 53.000 

Ruvsdael.  "The  Beech  Alley" 66,000 

Frans  Snyders.  Still  life ^^'^ 

Jan  Steen,  "  Temptation  " 60.000 

David     Teniers,     the    younger.    "The 

.\rchers" 41,000 

David  Teniers.  the  younger.  "Two Beg- 
gars"   ^ 

Gerard  Ter  Bosch.  "Carousing  Couple' 
Velasquez.  Portrait  of  a  Spanish  Prince 

Verspronck,  Portrait  of  a  woman 

Jacomo  Victor,  "  Poultry" 

Emanuel  de  Witte.  Interior  of  a  church 

in  Holland 


16.500 
175.000 
45,100 
44,000 
15.000 


18.600 


$17,010 

3.7S0 
2.970 
5,760 

144.000 
6.300 
6.336 

14.850 

9.720 

3.615 

2,420 

4.770 

41.400 

33.4W 

14,22t) 
4,230 

30,7SO 

27,oai 

81,00<T 
12.61S 
37.080 
16,5«"i<> 

7.920 
18.lyi 
11.700 

4.800 

4.860 

12.600 

34.740 

9.540 

29.160 

9.540 

ll.HSO 
10.44l> 
lO.SlK) 

7.3sn 

2,>)T0 
Sliso-t 
8,ll^ 
7. 'till 
2.  TOO 

3.;wi) 


alert,  could  rej)lenish  .some  of  the  spent  German  fimds  depleted 
by  the  war.  Of  course  the  fighting  nations  have  all  strict 
"trading  with  the  enemy"  laws;  but  the  Kaiser,  consulting  his 
own  p.sychosis,  doubtless  calculated  on  clever  evasion.  Art- 
collectors  who  secure  these  pictures  unlawfully  will  hold  a  peril- 
ous possession.  The  public  always  claims  a  kind  of  partnership 
in  great  masterpieces,  and  jewels  were  never  made  to  ba.sk  in 
darkness.  The  American  Art  News  (New  York),  from  its 
s|)ecial  sources  of  information,  recalls  that  "this  .sale,  which 
promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  imi)<)rtant  in  the  history  of  art- 
auctions,  was  originally  set  for  October  14,  1914,  but  was  caUed 
off  on  account  of  the  war."  The  order  which  brought  th(>  sale 
on  March  2S-'20  last  "was  promulgated  evidently  before  tli(> 
decision  of  the  '.Ml-Ilighest '  and  his  war-council  to  carry  out  tlic 
'great  drive  to  end  th<'  war'  at  tJiat  time."     The  .sah",  acconliiif; 


Total M4,222,500  $760,(r.<t 

The  sumptuous  catalog,  indicating  the  cosmopohtan  nature 
of  the  contemplated  audience  for  the  sale,  has  an  introduction 
printed  in  German,  English,  and  French,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Bode,  director  of  the  Berlin  Gall(>ry,  A  curious  commentary  is 
thus  furnished  on  the  sujiposed  Berlin  intolerance  for  enemy 
tongues.  Dr.  Bode  speaks  of  the  collection,  which  is,  oddly, 
almost  predominantly  of  Netherlandisli  art : 

"The  Gallery  contains,  among  otluTS  of  the  primitive  pt^iotl, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  i)ietur(>s  of  tlit>  early  Dutch  sch«K>i, 
tlie  famous  Saint  Eligius  by  IVtrus  Christus,  which  is  fully 
signed  atid  dated  144t).  This  pictun>,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
ami  certainly  tlH>  most  attractive  work  of  .Ian  Van  Eyck's  great 
juipil,  shows  a  young  couple  (th(>v  may  be  'Saints'),  in  the  cos- 
tume of  tlu<  perio<l,  in  the  workshop  of  the  goldsmith's  patron 
saint,  Saint  Eligius,  receiving  their  lu-trothal  rings;  a  picture  of 
the  greatest  beauty,  owing  to  the  richness  of  all   the  details. 
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There  are  also  two  charaeteristie  works  by  Quintin  Matsys — 
the  Madonna  in  an  open  landscape  of  the  master's  later  period, 
full  of  movement,  rich  in  motive  and  in  perfect  state;  secondly, 
'.The  Money-Changers.'  This  picture  gave  rise  to  an  in- 
teresting controversy  owing  to  the  inscription  on  the  book — 
'Le  Roy  doiet  a  Maistre  Cornille  de  la  (Chapelle) '^— from  which 
the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  Master  Corneillede  Lj'on  was  the 
painter  of  the  picture,  but  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  minia- 
ture-like, simple  portraits  of  that  painter.  Others  suggested 
Marinus  von  Homerswale  as  the  painter,  but  this  artist  is  fini^ 
in  his  brushwork,  and  the  well-known  mannerisms  found  in 
similar  pictures  by  this  follo\v(>r  of  Matsys  are  missing.  The 
picture  closely  resem- 
bles Matsys'  own  style 
and  is.  very  similar  to 
the  signed  picture  in 
the  Lou\Te  entitled 
'The  Money-Changers.' 
Two  small  portraits  of 
a  young  couple,  for- 
merly attributed  to  the 
young  Hans  Holbein 
and  even  now  attributed 
to  him  by  some,  are 
in  m.v  opinion  tj'pical 
works  of  a  Dutch  con- 
temporary, Ambrosius 
Benson.  This  painter, 
whose  name  has  recent- 
ly become  known,  was 
influenced  by  the  Alil- 
ane.se  school.  The  two 
}>ortraits  are  particular- 
1\'  fine  examples  of  his 
art. 

"Almost  all  the  great 
Flemish  mast'ers  are  well 
represented,  P.  P.  Ru- 
bens by  a  broai..y  con- 
ceived landscape  and 
two  large  sketches,  one 
of  which,  a  design  for 
the  allegorical  frescoes 
in  Whitehall,  London, 
'The  Victor}'  of  Har- 
mony over  Discord,' 
displays  all  the  trans- 
parent brilliancy  of  col- 
oring and  the  masterly 
development  of  his  latest 
period.  With  regard  to 
A.  Van  Dyck's  works, 
the  colored  study  of  the 

portrait  of  the  painter  Ryckaert  is  especially  attractive,  and  so 
are  the  two  good  pictures  by  D.  Teniers,  that  of  'The  Archers' 
being  one  of  his  best  works  on  account  of  its  bright,  sunny 
tone  and  the  liquid  painting.  Besides,  there  is  a  'Family'  by 
G.  Toques,  one  of  the  best  works  of  this  'lesser  Van  Dyck,'  as 
he  was  rightly  named  even  in  his  own  time." 

Dr.  Bode  pauses  to  exclaim  that  "the  w(>alth  of  pictures  of  the 
Dutch  school  is  astonishing.  Scarcely  one  of  the  great  masters 
is  missing."     As  he  tells  us: 

"First  on  the  list,  three  pictures  by  Frans  Hals.  The  portrait 
of  a  young,  pretty,  well-to-do  lady  of  Haariem  shows  the  brilliant 
rendering,  the  buoyant  yet  charming  fulness,  which  characterize 
above  all  the  artist's  middle  period,  about  1650.  His  cheerful 
temperament  and  his  sunny  humor  appear  fully  in  the  two  round 
pictures  of  laughing,  fair,  curiy-haired  boys,  painted  to  the  height 
of  perfection.  Hals's  contemporary,  Th.  de  Keyser,  of  Amster- 
dam, who  is  more  dignified  and  careful  than  the  great  Haarlem 
mast<:>r,  occasionally  approaches  him  in  his  small-sized  portraits. 
But  in  mast^f'rpieces,  such  as  the  half-length  portraits  of  a  young 
man  and  his  wife  in  the  Oppenheim  Gallery,  he  equalizes  him 
in  freshness  of  conception  and  delicacy  of  treatment.  De 
Keyser  never  painted  more  perfect  nor  more  delightful  pictures 
than  the.se. 

"It  is  quite  natural  that  we  should  expect  to  find  a  Rem- 
brandt in  a  collection  of  the  importance  of  the  one  under  re\iew. 
The  study  of  a  young  girl's  head  dates  from  the  fifties,  a  period 
which  is  now  given  the  preference  to  all  others.  Rich  coloring, 
transparency  of  tone,  and  warmth  of  feeling  characterize  this 


ONE   OF  FRANS  HALS'  JOYS. 

This  canvas  l)y  the  great  Flemish  realist  was  recently  sold  in  Berlin  m  the  Oppen 
holm  sale,  when  forty-two  pictures  brought  $760,000. 


period.  Almost  all  the  great  genre  masters  are  well  represented. 
Gerard  Ter  Bosch's  'Carousing  Couple'  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  the  delicate  coloring  and  finish  of  execution  in  which  this 
artist  excels  all  other  Dutch  masters.  Jan  Steen's  'Temptation' 
is  a  tyi)ical  example  of  the  artist's  humorous  rendering  of  Dutch 
life.  Adriaan  van  Ostade's  'Three  Topers,'  tho  small  in  size, 
belongs  to  this  painter's  best  work  because  of  the  warmth  of  tone, 
the  rich  coloring,  and  detail  of  character.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant ge7ire  picture  in  this  collection  is  'The  Alother  with  Her 
Children'  by  Pieter  de  Hooch.  It  belongs  to  his  earlj',  rare,  and 
precious  period.  The  date,  1658,  and  the  monogram  prove  it  to 
have  been  painted  in  the  same  year  as  de  Hooch's  masterpieces 

in  the  National  Gallery 
and  in  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace and  other  master- 
works  by  this  painter. 
It  is  not  unlike  an- 
other picture  of  a  simi- 
lar subject  in  the  Rycks 
Museum  in  Amsterdam, 
which  has  the  same 
glowing  tone  and  the 
same  deep  red  of  a  Nico- 
laas  Maes. 

"Small  but  unique  is 
Paulus  Potter's  master- 
piece, 'Drove  of  Swine 
in  a  Storm,'  in  which  the 
artist  proves  himself  a 
master  in  the  dramatic 
rendering  of  animals. 
It  is  treated  in  an  unusu- 
ally broad  and  effective 
style.  A  small  land- 
scape by  Albert  Cuyp 
portraj's  some  cows 
standing  in  the  warm 
glow  of  the  evening  sun. 
"None  of  Holland's 
great  landscape-paint- 
ers are  missing.  By 
Jacob  Ruysdael  we  find 
'  The  Beech  Alley,'  one 
of  the  rarer,  simpler 
motives  of  his  Dutch 
home,  which  the  artist 
paints  with  as  much 
truth  as  charm.  The 
collection  contains  even 
two  splendid  works  by 
Meyndert  Hobbema. 
'The  Water-MiU'  and 
the  larger  '  Village 
under  the  Trees,'  both  painted  in  the  sixties,  during  the  period  in 
which  he  produced  his  rare  and  excellent  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  Louvre.  .  .  ,  The  large  picture  of  'Winter'  by 
Aert  van  der  Neer  is  treated  in  an  exceptionally  broad  manner 
and  is  most  original  and  effective  because  of  the  landscape  being 
shown  through  closely  falling  flakes  of  snow.  The  small,  well- 
painted  'The  Blacksmith's'  is  unique  as  a  subject,  and  we  should 
never  have  thought  it  to  be  an  Aert  van  der  Neer  but  for  its 
bearing  the  genuine  monogram  of  that  master.  The  picture 
proves  that  this  clever  artist,  who  rather  unjustly  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  specialist  for  winter-  and  moonlight-land- 
scapes, can  master  any  subject." 

Embargo,  which  is  the  least  of  the  penalties  that  may  visit  a 
surreptitious  purchaser,  already  comes  as  a  grief  when  the 
export  is  between  two  Allied  countries.  The  London  letter 
to  The  American  Art  News  shows 'what  is  in  store  for  the  Lon- 
don dealer  and  the  American  buyer. 

"The  reported  restrictions  on  the  export  of  art-works  from 
England  to  America  .  .  .  will  be  a  serious  matter  to  a  number 
of  dealers,  for  many  of  them  rely  largely  indeed  upon  their 
transactions  with  American  collectors.  Of  course,  a  certain 
number  of  the  latter  will  be  content  to  buy  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  reliable  agents  and  to  postpone  actual  posses- 
sion until  after  the  war,  but  these  are  comparatively  few,  for 
it  is  human  nature  to  wish  to  enjoy  one's  purchase  as  soon 
as  one  has  effected  it.  The  increase,  however,  of  buyers  at 
home  will  go  some  way  toward  compensating  firms  for  the 
American  business." 
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BOOKS   OF   TO-DAY   AND   YESTERDAY 

II KE  THE  LEAVES  OF  YESTERYEAR,  the  best  seUers 
of  the  past  soem  to  have  been  blown  all  away.  Scarcely 
-*  a  book  of  them  is  current  reading  to-day  even  with  the 
minority;  and  as  for  the  authors  who  furnished  us  best  sellers  of 
the  piping  times  of  peace,  they 
are  clearly  not  for  war's  alarms, 
for  outside  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  who  had  indeed  de- 
serted fiction  for  propaganda, 
what  one  is  even  industrious 
with  his  pen?  Glancing  ba(;k 
ten  years,  a  writer  in  The  Conti- 
Tient  (Chicago)  is  convinced  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  some 
of  our  past  follies  in  book- 
reading.  Since  we  are  doing 
better  now,  we  may  look  with 
less  chagrin  on  what  the  ma- 
jority in  1908  thought  worth 
their  while.  In  the  files  of  The 
Bookman  (New  York),  its  re- 
cording angel  has  set  down  for 
us  the  "best  sellers";  and  those 
for  February,  1908,  Mr.  Paul 
Pat  ton  Faris  invokes  for  our 
consternation.  At  least,  we 
must  judge  by  his  notes  that 
such  is  the  response  he  thinks 
fitting  for  us  when  we  have 
made  the  survey.  Here  is  the 
list  for  February,  1908: 

Vance 


Glas 


Burnett 


Parker 


"The    Black 
(Bobbs-Merrillj. 

"The  Ancient  Law 
govv  (Doubledav). 

"The      Shuttle," 
(Stokes). 

"The      Weavers," 
(Harpers). 

"The  Lady  of  the  Decora- 
tion," Little  (Century). 

"Somehow  Good,"  De  Mor- 
gan (Holt). 

Mr.  Faris  remarks  that 
"surely  the  list  is  as  harmless 
as  it  is  interesting,"  for  he 
notes  that  "each  author  had 
novels  that  were  decidedly  to 
his  credit,  however  peculiar 
or  ineffective  may  have  been 
the  best  seller  for  which 
he  was  responsible."     But  look  back  at  January  of  1908: 

"The  Shuttle,"  Burnett  (Stokes). 

"The  Weavers,"  Parker  (FlarjM'rs). 

"The  Lady  of  the  Decoration,"  Little  (Century). 

"Three  Weeks,"  Glyn  (DulVield). 

"Rosalind  at  Rod  Gate,"  Nicholson  (Bobbs-Merrill). 

"The  Great  Secret,"  Oppenheim  (Little,  Brown). 

Of  which  Mr.  Faris  exclaims: 

"'Tliree  Weeks' — fourth  among  tlie  most  popular  novels! 
To  know  the  extent  of  our  vacuous  de|)ra\ity  of  ten  years  ago, 
let's  trace  the  sales  throughout  the  country  of  that  now-forgotten 
bit  of  prurience.  The  book  led  the  Ciiicago  list.  It  head(>d 
one  of  the  tliree  New  York  City  rolls  and  topjx'd  the  roster  in 
Spokane,  San  Francisco,  Pittsburg,  Providence,  Norfolk,  and 
Wasliiiiglon  the  nation's  capital!  By  March,  fortunately. 
New  York  City  was  free  of  reproach,  but  the  hook  still  hung  on  in 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Norfolk,  Pittsburg,  Spokane,  and  St.  IjouIs. 
On<'  month  more,  and,  except  for  a  i)lace  in  Chicago  and  Port- 
land, Oregon,  the  nation  ha<l  purged  itself." 


AN  ALLEGED  VELASQUEZ 

In  tlic  Opi)cnhcim  sale,  which  shows  a  Spanish  prince  with  very  Van 
DycU-lilit!  dotlics.     It  brought  $8.1  IS. 


Even  five  years  later  our  "favorite  books"  were  not  such  as 
to  make  Air.  F'aris  take  pride  in  ouj  literarj'  tastes.  Ralph 
Connor,  to  be  sure,  with  his  "Corporal  Cameron,"  stood  second 
in  the  test  of  best  sellers  for  January  of  1913  and  sixth  in  that 
for  February.  As  Mr.  Faris  considers  him  the  only  one  reallv 
"alive"  to-day,  perhaps  it  were  kinder  not  to  recall  the  dead 

ones.  But  outside  of  fiction 
there  was  then  to  be  seen  a 
saving  grace: 

"In  twenty -two  leading 
cities  the  books  we  called  for 
most  vociferously  were  on — 
how  to  play  auction  bridge! 
Next  in  our  likings,  neverthe- 
less, were  two  volumes  that 
did  us  credit — Bryce's  'South 
America'  (Macmillan)  and 
Bennett's  '  Your  United  States ' 
(Doran).  Which  shows,  what 
we  have  long  admitted,  thai 
at  heart  we  Americans  are 
sound.  We  do  like  oiu-  social 
games,  to  be  sure;  we  some- 
times waste  a  wofid  lot  of  time 
on  siUiness  and  scandal.  But 
there  is  a  section  of  our  teem- 
ing American  brain,  that  cares 
for  the  deep  interests  of  the 
nation  and  ponders  them,  even 
when  the  rest  of  our  nation- 
brain  is  sliunbering." 

Here,  then,  is  the  transition 
stage  toward  to-day.  And  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  we  are 
serious  in  all  "'^nscience  now. 
War-books  probably  outstrip 
fiction  in  numbers,  and  for  this 
list  we  depart  a  moment  from 
Mr.  Faris's  article  to  give  the 
list  of  ten  best  sellers  submitted 
by  Brentano,  one  of  the  larg- 
est retailers  in  New  York: 

"Over  the  Top."    Empey. 

"Le  Feu  "  (Under  Fire). 
Barbusse. 

"A  Student  in  Arms." 
Hankey. 

"A  Joiu-nal  from  My  Legra- 
tion  in  Belgium."     Gibson. 

"Glory  of  the  Trenches." 
Dawson. 

"Deductions  from  the  World 
War."     Freytag-Loringhoven. 

"Enl'Air"  (In  the  Air). 

"In  the  Heart  of  the  Ger- 
man Intrigue."     D.  Vaca. 

"Outwitting    the     Hun." 
O'Brien. 
"Two  War- Years  in  Constantinople."     Stuermer. 

The  fiction  list  for  February,  1918,  shows  that  war  preoccupies 
the  imaginations  of  our  creative  artists.     Thus: 

"The  U.  P.  Trail,  "  Zane  Grey  (Harpers). 
"The  Major,"  Ralph  Connor  (Doran). 
"The  Tree  of  Heaven,"  May  Sinclair  (Macmillan). 
"The   Dwelling  Place  of  Light,"   Winston  Churchill   (Mac- 
millan). 

"The  White  Morning,"  Gertrude  Atherton  (Stokes). 
"Missing,"  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  (Dodd,  Mead). 

With  tliis  list  the  writer  finds  "a  decided  upward  trend": 

"Disi)ose  first  of  ZaTu>  Grey's  'The  U.  P.  Trail,'  with  the  re- 
minder that  in  times  of  nerve-ra<'king  war  a  rousing  if  melo- 
dramatic tale  of  the  West  is  likely  to  be  of  real  hygienic  value. 
Next  on  the  list  is  a  story  of  war-time  Canada,  written  by  a  chaj)- 
lain  overs«;as  and  a  favorite  .\merican  author.  The  same  man 
who  wrote  u  novel  fa\ored  five  years  ago  has  'repeated'  this 
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year,  for  not  only  is  'The  Major'  now  second  in  the  .six  best 
sellers'  list,  but  it  has  been  near  or  at  the  top  of  the  roll  for 
several  months.  And  it  is  a  book  that,  however  one  may  feel 
like  criticizing  its  hasty  workmanship,  is  wholesome  throughout. 
"Of  the  remaining  only  one  is  not  definitely  a  war-novel,  and 
even  Churchill's  'The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light,'  with  its  realism, 
is  a  virile  message  looking  toward  a  day  of  better  industrial  rela- 
tions in  America.  It  is  a  book  with  a  message.  'Missing'  is 
distinctively  of  the  war,  a  book  in  Avhich  Mrs.  Ward  rises  above 
her  rather  cold  self  and  gives  the  world  a  novel  which,  as  an 
American  favorite,  tells  of  a  growing  devotion  to  the  great  ob- 
jects of  the  war  on  the  part  of  us  of  America." 


TO   INTERN  GERMAN   MUSIC 

IF  HISTORY  IS  ANY  PROPHET,  the  brief  history  of  the 
past  concert  season  portends  that  we  shall  hear  no  German 
vocables  set  to  music  till  accounts  are  squared  with  Potsdam. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  the  New  York  Su7i's  music  critic,  draws 
this  inevitable  inference  from  the.,pageant  of  songsters  and 
instrumental  performers  of  recent  months,  and  gives  some  sound 
advice  that  it  is  hoped  they  will  take.  Not  the  least  desirable 
result  of  closing  th  >  German  book  will  be  the  opening  of  unused 
stores  of  wealth  in  the  musical  literature  of  nations  hitherto 
unrepresented  on  concert  programs.  Speaking  first .  as  a  his- 
torian. Mr.  Henderson  finds  "the  most  interesting  development 
of  the  season"  to  have  been  the  growth  of  opposition  to  German 
musicians.  In  the  winter  preceding  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
any  hostility  of  a  pronounced  character,  but  the  events  of  the  past 
winter,  the  writer  points  out,  "served  to  deepen  the  feelings 
which  had  been  but  superficial,  and  finally  to  awaken  the  slumber- 
ing wrath  of  thousands  of  careless  people."  '  Mr.  Henderson 
lays  emphasis  upon  the  objectionable  personnel  of  the'  German 
propaganda;  and  it  is  on  account  of  activities  on  the  part  of 
musicians  themselves  that  wrath  has  been  stirred  up  against 
non-combatant  music.  England,  which  has  long  rid  itself  of 
enemy  aliens,  can  sit  down  calmly  to  Wagner  opera  even  spoken 
in  the  English  tongue.  London's  recent  opera  season  has  had 
its  Wagner  as  well  as  its  Puccini.  Mr.  Henderson  points  the 
difference  wth  us: 

"The  extraordinary  doings  of  the  Boston  Symphony  people 
brought  the  whole  matter  to  its  climax.  Now  that  Dr.  Muck 
is  comfortably  installed  in  one  of  those  attractive  resorts  which 
our  Government  thoughtfully  provides  for  the  few  enemies 
arrested  for  fighting  the  battles  of  Germany  on  our  own  soil, 
we  may  perhaps  profitably  give  ourselves  time  to  consider  what 
should  be  our  attitude  during  the  remainder  of  the  struggle. 

"It  seems  wonderfullj'  difficult  to  persuade  the  Administra- 
tion that  the  people  of  this  country  are  extremely  in  earnest 
about  this  business  and  that  they  have  scant  sympathy  with 
elegant  phrases,  literary  finish,  or  drawing-room  diplomacy  while 
sons  and  brothers  are  shedding  their  blood  in  order  that  the 
world  may  be  safe  not  only  for  democracy,  but  also  for 
republicanism. 

"Even  the  lynching  of  a  man  who  may  possibly  have  been 
innocent  of  Germanism  hardly  aroused  the  high  powers  to  a 
perception  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  That  the  members  of 
the  musical  profession  should  not  grasp  the  situation  is  therefore 
not  at  all  astonishing.  But  things  have  changed  materially  since 
we  entered  into  the  world-war,  and  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind  is  entirely  traceable  to  the  inexplicable  hesitation  of  the 
national  Government  in  dealing  sternly  with  the  German  army 
now  fighting  the  United  States  within  its  own  boundaries. 

"Last  autumn  there  was  almost  no  opposition  to  the  singing 
of  songs  in  German.  The  present  -wTiter  attended  numerous 
concerts  at  which  lieder  of  the  familiar  masters,  Schumann, 
Schubert.  Brahms,  and  Beethoven,  were  heard  and  apparently 
with  satisfaction  by  audiences  of  considerable  numbers.  These 
lieder  were  delivered  with  the  original  German  text  and  no  pub- 
lic objections  were  raised.  It  is  true  that  there  were  objectors 
even  then,  but  they  confined  themselves  to  private  utterance." 

The  forcing  of  German  musicians  and  singers  into  retirement 
is  the  murmur  of  a  ground-swell  that  seems  bound  to  rear  a 
menacing  crest.     To  escape  such  a  whelming  flood  may  seem  a 


desirable  thing  to  some  who  have  been  our  welcome  guests. 
Or,  as  Air.  Henderson  sees  them: 

"Having  traveled  freely  all  over  this  country,  singing  for  such 
German  organizations  as  chose  to  employ  their  precious  services, 
and  having  had  ample  opportunity  to  absorb  vast  quantities  of 
information  of  possible  value  to  their  beloved  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, they  now  apply  for  passports,  which  in  all  probability 
our  tender-hearted  Administration  will  hand  them. 

"It  is  beyond  the  power  of  printed  words  to  exaggerate  the 
feelings  of  resentment  which  the  mollycoddling  of  alien  enemies 
by  the  Government  has  aroused  among  the  men  and  women  of 
ail  classes  with  whom  the  daily  business  of  a  newspaper  wTiter 
brings  him  into  contact.  And  it  is  this  resentment  which  is 
obtaining  one  form  of  utterance  in  the  opposition  to  German 
musicians,  singers,  and  their  language. 

"Mme.  Gadski,  Mme.  Kurt,  Mme.  Ober,  and  several  others 
have  found  that  their  singing  of  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner' 
or  the  delivery  of  violent  attacks  on  Americans  have  about 
the  same  effect.  No  one  wishes  to  hear  Alme.  Gadski  sing  the 
anthem  of  the  United  States,  and  likewise  no  one  attaches  any 
great  importance  to  the  abuse  of  a  raging  woman.  But  these 
insignificant  creatures  have  got  to  suffer  because  of  the  more 
sinister  doings  of  bolder  and  stronger  enemies." 

Some  sage  advice  from  one  of  our  oldest  critics  need  not  be 
spurned  by  those  who  aim  to  live  by  amusing: 

"At  present  the  situation  seems  to  be  not  quite  clearly  de- 
fined. What  would-be  tolerated  in  cosmopolitan  New  York, 
for  instance,  would  not  be  accepted  in  that  admirable  American 
institution.  Providence,  R.  I.  But  on  the  whole  it  seems  prob- 
able that  in  almost  any  city  of  the  country  an  orchestra  may 
play  the  classic  German  symphonies  without  hesitation.  No 
one  seems  to  be  at  all  hostile  to  the  songs  without  words  of  the 
men  who  wrote  before  Germany  set  out  to  disorganize  the  world 
'for  its  own  salvation.' 

"In  the  matter  of  songs  the  general  attitude  is  less  easily 
understood.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  there  is  no  general  attitude.  In  some  places,  as  in  New 
York,  it  is  not  hazardous  to  sing  German  songs  in  English.  In 
others  it  is  not  wise  to  offer  them  at  all. 

"The  singers  are  all  complaining  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
German  songs  weakens  their  programs.  It  may  be  that  this  is 
true,  but  it  is  also  not  impossible  that  a  little  more  care  and 
jtidgment  in  the  selection  of  songs  of  other  nations  would  greatly 
help  matters.  It  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  exploration 
of  song  literatures.  Even  the  old  Italian  repertory  is  not 
exhausted,  and  of  the  modern  Italian  song  one  seldom  hears 
a  specimen. 

"France  is,  of  course,  not  neglected,  nor  is  Russia.  But  Spain 
is  hardly,  touched,  while  Scandinavia  and  Holland,  which  have 
at  least  a  few  to  offer,  are  usually  represented  solely  by  Grieg. 
However,  this  is  a  subject  which  should  commend  itself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  singers  themselves  rather  than  to  that  of 
the  chronicler  of  events. 

"Meanwhile  let  us  all  ask  ourselves  whether  in  these  times  of 
rationing  we  can  not  be  induced  to  ration  ourselves  in  music. 
We  have  found  no  serious  fault  with  those  conductors  and  other 
concert-givers  who  have  banished  the  music  of  living  German 
composers  from  their  lists  till  after  the  war.  We  have  even 
found  it  practicable  to  endure  the  absence  of  Wagner  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera-house  repertory,  altho  poor  Wagner  was 
dead  and  buried  long  before  the  Williams  began  their  vile  labors, 
and  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  Prussian  ideals  when  he  was  alive. 

"Let  these  delicate  song-birds  put  their  Brahms  and  Schu- 
mann in  cotton  and  moth-balls  till  the  war  is  ended.  No  one 
can  tell  how  long  it  is  going  to  last.  But  any  one  with  an  open 
mind  can  tell  one  thing  with  absolute  certainty — namely,  that 
the  people  of  these  United  States  are  going  to  get  'madder  and 
madder'  every  day  that  the  men  in  khaki  are  being  shot  down, 
or,  worse  still,  going  into  a  captivity  of  the  most  brutal  and  sav- 
age character  over  there,  while  Germans  who  blow  up  munition- 
plants,  put  bombs  on  transports,  or  otherwise  carry  on  hos- 
tilities over  here  are  sentenced  to  two  years  in  a  decent  jail  or 
escorted  to  a  highly  attractive  internment-camp  to  be  kept  in 
health  and  security  till  the  war  is  over  and  they  can  go  home. 

"The  lovers  of  music  must  do  without  the  compositions  of 
living  Germans  and  the  songs  of  any  Germans  with  the  original 
text  till  the  world  has  purged  itself  of  its  present  fever.  Better 
still,  let  all  Teutonic  songs  be  wholly  silent  till  such  time  as  the 
horrible  outrages  committed  upon  civilization  by  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  dearest  have  become  veiled  in  the  protecting 
haze  of  the  past." 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


^ 


ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  FOR  THE  RED  CROSS 


LIBERTY-LOAN  ENTHUSIASM  must  immediately 
translate  itself  into  Red-Cross  enthusiasm.  In  one 
'  we  subscribed  for  a  return  with  interest;  in  this  we  must 
calculate  the  larger  interest  in  any  percentage  that  the  allevia- 
tion of  anguish  suggests.  From  May  20  to  27  the  dri\e  will  be  on 
for  SIOO.OOO.OOO  "to  sa^e  those  who  ha\e  suffered  cruel  wounds 
and  who  may  be  restored  to  useful  life,"  as  the  proclamation  of 
Governor  Whitman  puts  it.  The  fund  of  an  equal  amount 
subscribed  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago  is  now  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  casualty  list  of  our  own  boys  is  growing  daily.  What 
the  Red  Cross  has  been  able  to  do  with  that  first  hundred 


testify  to  the  fact  that  the  humanitarian  and  general  relief  work 
inaugurated  in  P>ance  last  summer  and  in  Italy  last  fall,  by  the 
American  Red  Ooss,  was  a  most  potent  influence  in  keeping 
those  countries  from  collapse.  The  American  Red-Cross  work, 
as  all  know,  was  made  possible  by  the  war-fund  contributed 
bj'  the  people  of  the  United  States  last  June.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  decidedly  practical  one  that  it  is  useless  to  start 
anything  you  can  not  finish,  the  imperative  nature  of  the  de- 
mand for  the  second  hundred  million  dollar  war-fund  shocQd 
strike  every  one  with  full  force." 

The  gratitude  of  France  is  frequently  exprest  in  her  papers 
for  the  work  which  is  administered,  as  they  say,  "by  men  who 


(  ..l.vrr^-ht.'l  In   ( 


A   FlK.ST-AIl)   STATION    IN   THE    TRENCHES. 


If  the  wounclfd  ran  reach  this  "  posto  de  secours  "  and  receive  first  aid,  the  majority  recover  from  their  wounds.      Thi-s  spot  should  be  kept 

in  mind  during  the  Rkd-Ckoss  Drive.     Your  son  may  some  day  come  there. 


million  is  the  noble  record  of  an  advance  army  that  cemented 
the  ties  with  our  allies,  particularly  in  France  and  Italy.  "The 
American  Red  Cross  did  much  toward  saving  Italy  in  the  dark 
hour  of  the  Teuton  invasion,"  says  The  Red  Cross  BuUetin 
(Washington),  "and  it  is  essential  that  the  work  thus  accom- 
plished does  not  go  for  naught.  The  succ(>ss  of  the  war  depends 
greatly  on  the  sustained  courage  of  the  people  behind  the  lines." 
"If  the  American  peoi)le  could  be  in  France  to-day,"  cal)les 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Davi.son,  chairman  of  the  War-Council,  to  The 
liulletin,  "they  would  leave  nothing  undone  to  contribute  to  the 
help  and  support  of  the  French  people.  In  France  as  in  Italy, 
Rcfl-Cross  work  is  largely  extended  toward  helping  the  soldier, 
his  family,  and  the  refugees?"      The  liulletin  states: 

"According  to  all  the  lat(>st  reports  reaching  here  from  the 
other  side,  it  is  imj)<).ssible  to  overestimate'  the  importance  of  the 
work  that  confronts  th(>  American  Red  Cross  in  France  and 
Italy  in  the  months  directly  ahead.  The  war  is  at  an  acutely 
critical  stage.  Much,  almost  everything,  in  fact,  hangs  on  the 
iiiimcdiate  futtinv  Eventual  victory  for  the  armi(>s  of  liberty 
seems  to  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  liritish,  French,  anil 
Italian  troojjs  to  hold  l)ack  the  Teuton  hordes,  and  on  the  stay- 
ing i)owers  of  the  Alli.>(l  countries  until  the  United  States  "is 
able  to  ma.ss  its  full,  fresh,  strength  on  the  battle-field. 

"Not  oidy  ev(>ry  returning  traveler  from  Europe,  but  the 
highest   military   and   civil  authorities  of  the  Allied  countries, 


are  not  only  celebrated  in  the  medical  world,  but  who  are  also 
resolute  and  fervent  friends  of  France."  The  alliance  between 
France  and  America,  says  the  prose-poet  of  labor,  Pierre  Hamp, 
in  The  Frauco-Atnerican  Weekly  (Paris),  is  not  only  military,  but 
spiritual  also,  and  this  latter  bond  shows  itself  in  the  American 
effort  to  strengthen  France's  body,  for — 

"The  war  will  have  cost  France  more  than  a  miUion  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  >-ears.  and  among  the  thirty- 
eight  million  PVench  now  living,  four  million  must  die  of  tubercu- 
losis. America  has  studied  these  statistics  of  our  formidable 
mortality,  and  it  seems  to  her  that  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  sending  her  soldiers  into  our  trenches  to  fight  against 
the  Germans  and  sending  her  savants  to  unite  with  otir  savants 
in  the  struggle  against  tuberculosis.  To  sjive  from  inf»>ction 
the  greatest  possible  luimber  of  children,  women,  and  workers  of 
France  is,  in  itself,  to  work  for  France's  salvation." 

The  immense  program  of  the  Red  Cross  is  devoted  to  theio 
master  ideas,  says  a  writer  in  the  Journal  des  D^bals  (Paris); 
"in  the  first  place,  'to  serve  the  Army  of  the  United  States'; 
secondly,  'to  serve  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Allied  armies'; 
finally,  'to  give  to  the  civilian  populations  of  France  and  Belgium 
all  the  relief  at  its  disposal'  ...  In  assuming  this  immense 
task,  it  has  been  the  first  care  of  the  American  Red  Ooss  to 
establish  union  with  th(>  existing  organizations  and  to  a.«;sure 
it.self  of  their  cooperation;  thus  it  has  gained  the  collaboration  of 
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the  American  Clearing-House,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  the  American  F'und  for  French  Wounded, 
and  is  in  dose  contact  with  the  various  official  ser\iees  of  France, 
military  and  civilian."     The  Journal  des  Debats  continues: 

"The  American  Red  Cross  has  thus  been  able  to  install 
rest-stations  and  dispensaries  along  the  entire  lines  of  com- 
munication, posts  of  convalescence  at  the  rear,  regional  dis- 
jH-nsiiries  in  the  zone  of  the  armies,  auxiliary  installations  for  the 
making  of  anesthetics,  ices,  splints,  etc.;  has  created  a  bureau 
of  scientific  research,  which  will  study  methods  to  use  in  field- 
hospitals;  and  thus  it  is  that  it  has  also  created  and  main- 
tained important  reserves  of  all  sorts  of  medical  stores,  from 
surgical  dressings  up  to  mobile  hos{)itals.  In  the  months  of 
July  and  August  last  it  sent  to  2,2.i5  hospitals  0,063  consign- 
ments, weighing  a  total  of  12.")  tons;  it  sends  out  every  day  from 
40,000  to  50,000  surgical  dressings.  French  wounded  are  cared 
for  in  si.x  hospitals  wholly-  or  in  part  maintained  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  considered  among  the  best  managed  of  military 
hospitals.  Its  solicitude  is  not  limited  to  the  wounded,  for  it  has 
established  rest-barracks  and  recreation-barracks,  and  also 
libraries;  it  does  not  forget  the  prisoner  of  war,  either,  and 
installs  its  representatives  at  Bern  with  a  stock  sufficient  to 
feed  5,000  American  prisoners  for  six  months.  The  Red  Cross 
opens  at  the  front  and  the  Paris  railway-stations,  and  at  all  the 
railway  junctions  on  the  lines  of  French  communication,  can- 
teens where  soldiers  find  rest-rooms  and  reading-rooms,  shower- 
baths,  clean  underwear,  and,  at  cost  price,  substantial  meals. 

"For  the  benefit  of  civilians  the  American  Red  Cross,  which 
has  also  given  to  the  French  Government,  for  its  relief  work,  a 
subvention  of  five  million  francs,  of  which  one  million  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  General  Pctain,  pursues  a  methodical 
plan.  With  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  it  is  carrying  on  a 
propaganda  against  tuberculosis,  while  it;  is  also  endowing 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  with  the  same  end  in  view.  It 
receives  and  cares  for  refugee  children;  it  contributes  to  the 
professional  training  of  war-cripples. 

"For  the  refugees  of  adult  age,  it  is  cooperating  in  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  .of  lodgings.  .  Finally,  its  Bureau  of 
Reconstruction  and  Relief  is  busying  itself  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  the  restoration  of  the  devastated  regions,  both  of 
France  and  of  free  Belgium." 

Finally,  the  American  Red  Cross  has  divided  among  the 
Depurtements  of  France  five  millions  of  francs  to  aid  the  soldier 
families  which  have  suffered  most  grievously: 

"To  say  that  the  French  nation  has  been  touched  to  its 
heart  is  no  exaggeration. 

"General  Potain.  Senators,  presidents  of  Departmental  Coun- 
cils, were  among  the  first  to  reply  in  terms  of  warmest  thanks; 
but  other  letters  that  have  come  into  headquarters — hundreds 
of  them — breathe  a  deeper  gratitude  because  they  are  from  those 
to  whom  the  money  means  the  vital  necessities  of  life." 


GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  PROPAGANDA— When  wiU  the 
Christian  Church  in  America  awake  to  the  Prussianism  in  the 
theological  seminaries,  colleges,  universities,  and  pulpits  of 
our  country?  It  is  a  broad  sweep  that  The  Presbyterian  (Phila- 
delphia) thus  gives  in  its  charges  against  free  thought,  and  it 
l)ases  its  apprehension  on  the  statement  of  Dr.  William  Hallock 
Johjison,  in  the  same  journal,  that  "the  real  root  of  German 
barbarity  and  militarism  lay  in  the  false  religious  and  moral 
teachings  of  its  universities  and  philosophers."     It  proceeds: 

"This  false  teaching  undermines  faith  in  the  living  God, 
and  destroys  the  sense  of  moral  obligations,  and  when  this  is 
done  the  wickedness  of  the  human  heart  will  stop  at  nothing. 
The  chairs  and  pulpits  of  this  country  have  been  reeking  witli 
Germanism,  and  the  propagators  have  hidden  under  the  screen 
of  false  scholarship.  Their  pet  phrase  is  'the  consensus  of 
scholarship.'  There  are  more  scholars  against  the  German  con- 
clusions than  there  are  in  their  favor.  These  lawless  teachings 
are  even  finding  their  way  into  the  Army 

'"The  Church  has  been  and  is  too  timid.  She  must  arise  and 
arouse  or  suffer,  and  the  nation  suffer  with  her.  The  professor 
of  one  of  our  professedly  Christian  colleges,  in  a  book  he  has 
recently  pubhshed,  teaches  to  the  effect  that  the  idea  of  God, 
and  even  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Great  Father,  can  not  be 
accepted  as  facts.  This  is  only  a  cheap  wav  of  saving  what 
the  German  philosophers  taught." 


THE   KAISER'S   GOD 

CHRIST  IS  NEVER  MENTIONED  by  the  Kaiser, 
because  he  thus  endeavors  not  to  offend  his  Mohamme- 
dan allies,  suggests  Rev.  Dr.  Dillon  Bronson  in  the 
Boston  Herald.  Another  observer  quoted  by  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  finds  him  an  opportunist  even  in  the  sphere  of  deism. 
He  expresses  the  most  orthodox  convictions  when  among  believ- 
ers, points  out  the  Re\'.  Theodore  Greabner,  of  Concordia 
Seminary,  but  "among  unbelievers  he  is  surprizingly  hospit- 
able to  the  Babylonian  myth-view  and  sympathizes  with  ad- 
vanced theories  about  religion  being  only  an  evolution  which 


NOTHIXG   IS   SACRED   TO   GERMAN   CARICATURE.  ;^ 

In  Heaven- — "Now.  children,  so   that   everybody   will  know  h«|«^   it 
shall  always  be,  let  us  sing  together  '  Deutschland  iiber  AUes.'  "f  B" 
— Gulbransson  in  Simplicissimus  (Munich).* 

still  has  far  to  go  before  it  reaches  a  rational  basis."  Recent 
reports  of  the  Kaiser's  utterances  have  increased  the  conviction 
that  he  is  suffering  on  the  verge  of  a  mental  collapse.  Dis- 
patches credit  him  with  murmuring  that  his  is  a  "divine  mission 
to  save  the  world  and  humanity."  The  New  York  Times  has 
made  something  of  a  census  of  his  reported  speeches  since  the 
war  began,  and  finds  that  he  expresses  "either  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  victory  of  the  mailed  fist  under  the  special  patron- 
age and  protection  of  'our  old  God,'  or,  like  his  latest  outburst, 
sentimental  soitow  over  the  pain  and  loss  for  which  he  holds 
'the  enemy'  responsible."  A  typical  declaration  of  the  first 
sort  is  quoted  from  the  Kaiser's  address  to  the  troops  in 
Lorraine,  December  14,  1916,  as  printed  in  the  Leipzig  Neueste 
N  achrichten: 

"The  brave  endurance  and  iron  tenacity  with  which  you  have 
repulsed  all  enemies  on  all  fronts  for  years  have  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  address  to  my  adversaries  a  proposal  for  peace  nego- 
tiations. Whether  or  not  they  will  accept  I  do  not  know,  and 
the  result  is  uncertain.  The  act  is  in  God's  hands,  as  is  our  w  hole 
struggle.  He  will  decide  upon  it,  and  we  will  leave  it  to  him. 
We  must  not  argue  with  what  he  orders. 

"We  wall  be  grateful  to  him  that  we  have  thus  far  the  honor 
of  being  his  instruments  in  the  divine  judgment  that  has  come 
upon  our  enemies.  Let  the  decision  fall  as  it  will.  The  hewing 
will  proceed  further,  until  our  adversaries  have  had  enough." 

About  the  same  time  he  informed  the  troops  of  Alsace,  "in  words 
most  wrathful  in  contempt,"  of  Allied  efforts  in  the  East,  but, 
as  the  Cologne  Gazette  quotes  him:  "The  old  God  of  Battles 
directed.     We  were  his  instruments  and  were  proud  of  it." 

From  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  may  be  learned  how  he  praised  the 
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valor  of  his  soUMcrs  on  the  Somme  in  October,  1916,  and  promised 
them  a  continuance  of  divine  favor: 

"The  world's  history  knows  no  parallel  to  tlie  {jfreatness  of  your 
deeds.  For  centuries  these  battles  of  the  Soinnie  will  stand 
as  a  blazing  model  for  the  conqueriiifj  will  of  a  united  people.  In 
you  the  (lernian  will  finds  e.xpression  under  whatever  circum- 
stances to  prevent  the  enemy  from  prostrating  us  to  the  ground, 
and  to  stand  firm  against  French  in.solence  and  Hritish  stubborn- 
ness. .  .  .  Even  tho  it  continues  hard  and  endures  long,  yet  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  you.  Those  at  home  have  besought 
him  and  he  has  inspired  you  with  strength  and  courage." 

In  the  same  month  he  wrote  a  letter  to  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  reproduced  in  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung: 

"My  de.\u  Bkthm.vnn, — I  have  since  been  turning  over  our 
conversation  thoroughly  in  my  mind.  It  is  clear  that  the 
f>eoples  in  the  enemy  countries,  who  arc  kept  in  hard  endurance 
of  the  war  by  lies  and  frauds  and  deluded  by  fighting  and  hatred, 
possess  no  men  who  are  able  or  who  have  the  moral  courage  to 
speak  the  word  which  will  bring  n'lief — to  propose  peace. 

"What  is  wanted  is  a  moral  deed  to  free  th(!  Avorld,  including 
neutrals,  from  the  i)ressure  which  weighs  upon  us  all.  For  such 
a  deed  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  ruler  who  has  a  conscience,  who 
feels  that  he  is  responsible  to  God,  who  has  a  heart  for  his  own 
people,  and  for  those  who  are  his  enemies,  who  is  indifferent  to 
any  possible  wilful  misinterpretation  of  his  act,  and  possesses 
the  will  to  free  the  world  from  its  sufferings. 

"I  have  the  courage.  Trusting  in  God,  I  shall  dare  to  taks 
this  step.  Please  draft  notes  on  these  lines  and  submit  them  to 
me,  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  without  delay." 

,,,The  reprobation  of  the  outside  world  is  seen  to  have  had  con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  Kaiser's  complacence.  He  cries 
out  against  "the  detestable  word  Boche,"  and  notes  that  its  use 
is  getting  "ever  rarer"  in  France.  This  because  "the  German 
sword,"  with  "the  help  of  our  good  old  God  up  there,"  is  regain- 
ing us  the  respect  of  all  the  world.  Yet  the  Kaiser  is  represented 
by  the  sycophantic  poet,  Dr.  Ludwig  Ganghofer,  whom  even 
Germans  have  lampooned,  as  a  man  of  equable  moral  pulse. 
Words  from  this  follower  are  quoted  in  the  Mi'lnchcncr  Neuesfe 
Nifichrichten: 

"The  knightly  conduct  of  individual  opponents  in  the  field 
gladdens  Emi)eror  William,  and  rarely  have  I  heard  any 
man  speak  so  justly  and  appreciatively  of  the  good  qualities, 
the  courage,  and  the  accomjjlishments  of  the  nation's  enemies. 
Even  against  P^ngland  I  heard  from  the  Emperor  no  unmea- 
sured word  sjjoken  in  anger.  E^'ery  verdict  he  pronounces, 
severe  as  it  sometim(>s  is,  is  alwaj's  within  the  bounds  of  supreme 
reserve.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  slight  but  hardly  noticeable 
vibration  in  his  Alajesty's  voice  when  the  subject  is  our_Germanic 
cousins  across  the  Channel. 

"In  a  conversation  with  the  representative  of  a  neutral  state 
the  Emperor  once  said:  'You  are  a  sportsman.  When  in  a 
hors('-race  tho  weak(»r  aninuds  gradually  drop  out  and  only  the 
two  strong(>st  an^  left,  have  you  <'ver  seen  the  jockey  of  the  horse 
that  threatens  to  fall  behind  strike  with  his  whip  at  the  jockey 
of  the  more  ambitious  and  stronger  animal?' 

"The  man  questionccl  shook  his  h(>ad.  The  Emperor  con- 
tinued: 'Why  do(>s  England  strike  at  us?  Why  does  she  not 
rather  strike  at  her  own  weakening  horse?' 

"Yet  other  words  of  the  EmjHror  must  bo  remembered.  On 
one  occasion  \w  made  this  remark: 

"'Many  peoi)le  who  judge  us  Germans  solely  by  outward 
polish  and  term  us  barbarians  seem  not  to  know  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  civilization  and  Kiilltir.  England 
certaiidy  is  a  highly  civilized  nation.  One  notices  this  always 
in  the  drawing-room.  But  to  have  Kulliir  m<>ans  to  possess 
d(H'p  conscience  and  high  morale.  My  (i(>rnuuis  have  <'onscience 
and  morale.  When  they  say  in  other  lands  that  it  was  my 
intention  to  found  a  world-empire,  that  is  the  funniest  nonsense 
ever  said  about  me.  But  in  the  morale,  industry,  and  con- 
science of  the  Cierman  jx^ople  is  to  b(>  found  a  con(ju«>ring  pow(>r 
that  will  open  tlu^  world  for  Ihem.'" 

The  y«'ar  which  added  the  United  States  to  the  list  of  Ger- 
many's foes  brought  characteristic  announcements  from  the 
Kaiser.  On  February  12,  1017,  in  an  interview  with  Hans 
Miiller,  author  acd  playwright,  in  Vieniui,  i)iiblisht<l  in  tlie 
Ncuen  Frcic  Prf.s.sr,  he  said: 


"Do  you  know  that  in  Belgium  we  are  restoring  aU  the  ruined 
churches,  taking  care  of  all  the  works  of  art,  as  well  as  works  of 
historical  value?     Yet,  we  are  only  barbarians! 

"Now  the  whole  world  knows  who  it  is  that  wishes  to  bring 
more  suffering  on  humanity.  Strange,  isn't  it,  that  the  fact 
that  the  Entente  Powers  are  protecting  the  murderer  of  Arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand  is  so  generally  overlooked.  What  a  short 
memory  the  world  has!  When  I  met  to-day  my  dear  old  'riend 
the  Baron  Humerskirch  the  thought  again  came  to  consciousness 
in  me  verj'  strongly  that  o\er  our  enemies  hangs  the  shadow  of  a 
crime.  On  our  side  are  truth  and  justice  and  right,  and  in  order 
that  truth  and  justice  and  right  may  be  victorious  we  are  justi- 
fied in  using  every  weapon " 


WHAT   KILLED    THE    HOLY   WAR 

THE  HOPE  OF  A  HOLY  WAR  that  the  Kaiser  depended 
on  w-as  shattered  when  his  guns  took  to  shattering  the 
Cathedral  of  Reims.  Now  that  he  is  engaged  on  Amiens 
is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Mohammedan  world  will  find 
him  too  great  a  vandal  for  their  stomach?  Bishop  Warne,  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  whose  field  has  been  the  missionarj- 
work  of  that  denomination  in  India,  tells  us  that  the  Mohamme- 
dans there  ask,  "What  kind  of  people  are  these  Germans? 
They  have  no  respect  for  places  of  worship,  no  reverence  -for 
God  himself.  If  they  came  down  here  they  would  destroy  our 
mosques  and  violate  our  sanctuaries  too."  Aside  from  other 
considerations,  the  Bishop  shows,  in  an  interview  in  the  New 
York  Globe,  that  the  blunder  of  the  Kaiser  is  onlj'  one  more  of 
his  misinterpretations  of  non-German  psychology.     He  goes  on: 

"If  the  Kaiser  had  succeeded  in  organizing  the  Holy  War  he 
dreamed  of,  alining  G7,000,00{)  people  in  India  with  the  Moham- 
medans of  Turkey  against  the  Allies,  he  could  have  annihilated 
a  large  number  of  Engliijh  and  other  white  people,  scattered 
through  India,  and  he  Avould  have  had  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  a  friendly  element  in  India. 

"But  if  the  Kaiser  had  had  any  sense  of  Indian  psj-ehology, 
he  would  have  realized  that  this  was  a  fatal  mistake.  An  inci- 
dent in  Cawnpur  a  few  years  ago  might  have  given  him  warning. 
It  was  decided  to  straighten  out  some  of  the  important  streets 
of  the  city.  One  of  these  streets  ran  past  a  Mohammedan 
mosque,  and  ran  across  the  extreme  corner  of  a  great  prayer 
platform  which  stretches  out  in  front  of  the  mosque.  It  was 
agreed  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  cut  off  the  corner 
of  this  platform  to  make  w&y  for  the  street.  But  the  governor 
of  the  United  Provinces  had  ruled  that  this  street  must  be 
made  straight.  As  a  compromise,  it  was  decided  to  tunnel 
under  the  corner  of  this  platform,  and  let  the  street  dip  under 
it,  and  come  out  on  the  oth(»r  side. 

"The  uproar  and  protest  that  this  occasioned  might  well 
have  occasioned  a  revolution  if,  after  considerable  disturbance, 
the  Viceroy  himself  had  not  come  to  the  city  and  reversed  the 
ruling  of  the  governor.  The  fact  that  the  Viceroy  did  make 
this  concession,  and  was  willing  to  give  this  recognition  to  the 
sacredness  of  th(>ir  holy  place  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
winnnig  the  sympathy  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  putting 
them  in  the  fram(>  of  mind  which  has  meant  such  loyal  suj>port  to 
Britain  in  the  war. 

"For  the  Mohammedan  is  tremendously  intelligent.  They 
were  quite  shrewd  enough  to  i>ut  these  two  cases  side  by  side, 
and  appreciate  tlu>  contnvst.  It  may  be  iina^ined  that  tre- 
mendously deep  influences  were  at  work  to  cause  the  Mohamme- 
dan people  not  only  to  differ  in  their  sympathies  in  this  war, 
but  to  be  willing  to  take  up  arms  against  each  other.  After  this 
bombarding  of  Reims  Cath»>dral,  .so  strong  was  the  feeling  in 
India  against  joining  the  German  side  in  the  war  that  an  Indian 
Mohammedan  National  League  was  fonned  in  Lucknow,  where 
1  was  living,  and  these  Indian  Mohammedans  sent  many  cable 
messag(>s  to  (he  Turks,  urging  th(Mn  to  keep  out.  When  finally 
it  was  announced  that  Turkey  had  joined  Germany,  Moham- 
medans in  India  said:  "Well,  this  is  a  political  war;  it  is  in  n'» 
way  a  religious  war,  and  we  will  not  be  drawn  in.' 

"It  is  an  interesting  proof  of  their  loyalty  to  England  that 
(hey  not  oidy  failed  to  join  th(>ir  brother  coreligionists  in  war, 
but  that  they  have  turned  out  so  enthusiastically  under  tho 
British  (lag  to  tight  against  them.  It  is  an  irony  «»f  fate  that  it 
should  be  a  Mohanunedan  army  \inder  British  oflicers  which  is 
(o-day  winning  the  Holy  Land  away  from  the  Turkish 
Mohammedans." 
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Gail  Borden's  Code 
-the  Keystone  of  an  Industry 

Pure  milk,  next  to  pure  water,  is  the  one  essential  to  life  that 
your  home,  in  common  with  every  other  home,  can  least  afford 
to  be  without. 

Purity  in  milk  is  so  important,  and  the  health  of  a  community  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  milk  used,  that  now,  state  and  municipal  laws  govern 
sanitary  conditions  at  the  source  of  production  and  at  places  where  milk 
is  sold. 

Upon  the  Borden  Sanitary  Code,  formulated  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  all 
subsequent  protective  milk  regulation  have  been  based. 

That  code,  inauspicious  and  humble  as  was  its  beginning,  expressed  Gail 
Borden's  idea.  And  later  generations,  lon^  after  Gail  Borden  had  put  his 
code  into  operation,  recognized  its  elements  as  essential  in  preventing  dis- 
ease and  sickness,  and  vitally  important  in  saving  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  infants. 

The  Borden  Sanitary  Code — itself  stricter  than  most  enacted  milk-protecting 
legislation — made  possible  the  realization  of  Gail  Borden's  great  vision:  To 
enable  all  the  world  to  be  supplied  with  milk  in  safe,  usable,  nutritious  forms. 

The  Borden  Sanitary  Code  is  the  keystone  upon  which  an  institution,  world- 
wide in  its  scope,  has  been  built.  Adhering  strictly  to  the  spirit  of  the  code, 
the  forms  in  which  safe  and  nutritious  milk  can  be  obtained  are  grouped  as 
Borden's  Milk  products.  Individually  they  are  known  as  Borden's  Eagle 
Brand,  Borden's  Evaporated  Milk  and  Borden's  Malted  Milk. 

The  Borden  name  on  the  container  is  an  assurance  of  the  quality  and  purity 
of  the  contents. 

BORDEN'S    CONDENSED     MILK    COMPANY 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


A3cnti£e4i4 


EAGLE  BRAND 
EVAPORATED  MILK} 
MALTED   MILK 


The  Nation's  Milk 


w^ 
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Food  will  win  the  war — Dont  waste  it 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 


HEINZ 

A/inef^ars 


CURRENT  POETRY 


In  bottles  filled  and  sealed 
in  the  HEINZ 
establishment 


THE  name  Heinz  always  means  somethmg 
good  to  eat.  When  you  see  a  bottle  or  can 
marked  "Heinz"  it  instantly  brings  to  your  mind 
a  delicious  food  or  relish  carefully  prepared  and 
delicately  flavored. 

Heinz  \'inegar  is  no  exception.  Made  of 
selected  materials  and  aged  like  an  old  wine  to 
develop  its  aroma  and  flavor,  it  is  well  worth  the 
little  difference  in  cost.  When  you  buy  vinegar 
look  for  the  bottles  which  are  filled  and  sealed 
in  the  Heinz  establishment  and  which  bear  the 
well-know  n  Heinz  label. 

Three  kinds:  Malt,  White,  Cider,  in  pint* 
quarts  and  half-gallons. 

HEINZ 
Imported  Olive  Oil 

In  bottles  and  cans 

^"  Htinz'aooJi  told  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 


THE  silent  army  of  the  heroic  dead 
cry  out  to  us  from  the  tomb  to  ke^ p 
up  the  fight  for  freedom,  to  defend  the 
cause  for  which  they  died.  This  theme 
has  been  taken  by  many  poets  these  days 
and  they  have  given  us  noble  and  inspir- 
ing songs.  Such  a  poem  is  this  by  Laurence 
Binyon,  one  of  England's  greatest  singers, 
in  the  London  Times: 

THE  DEAD  TO  THE  LIVING 

By  Laurence  Binion 

O  you  that  still  have  rain  and  sun, 
Kisses  of  cliildren  and  of  wife. 

And  the  good  earth  to  tread  upon. 
And  the  mere  sweetness  that  is  life. 

Forget  not  us,  who  gave  all  these 

For  sometliing  dearer,  and  for  you! 

Think  in  what  cause  we  crossed  the  seasl 

Remember,  he  who  fails  the  challenge 

Fsdls  us,  too. 

Now  in  the  hour  that  shows  the  strong — 
The  soul  no  evil  powers  affray — 

Drive  straight  against  embattled  Wrong: 
Faith  knows  but  one,  the  h2irdest,  way. 

Endure;   the  end  is  worth  the  throe. 

Give,  give;   and  dare,  and  again  dare! 

On,  to  that  AVrong's  great  overthrow! 

We  are  with  you,  of  you;   we  the  pain  and 

Victory  share. 

The  stiU  small  voice  of  the  silent  arm\ 
never  ceases,  and  it  has  rallied  more  men 
to  the  cause  than  we  shall  ever  know.  In 
the  Montreal  Daily  Star  we  find  this  clarion 
call: 

THE  SILENT  ARMY 

By  I.\x  Ad.\x.\c 

No  bugle  is  blown,  no  roll  of  drums. 

No  sound  of  an  army  marching. 

No  banners  wave  high,  no  battle-cry 

Comes  from  the  war-woni  fields  where  they  lie. 

The  blue  sky  overarcliing. 

The  call  soimds  clearer  than  bugle  call 

From  this  silent,  dreamless  army. 

"No  cowards  were  we,  when  we  heard  the  call. 

For  freedom  we  grudged  not  to  give  our  all." 

Is  the  call  from  the  silent  army. 

Hushed  and  quiet  and  still  they  lie. 

This  silent,  dreamless  army. 

While  living  comrades  spring  to  their  side. 

And  the  bugle  call  and  the  battle-cry 

Is  heard  as  dreamer  and  dreamless  lie 

Under  the  stars  of  the  arcliing  sky. 

The  men  who  have  hoard  from  the  men  who  hav 

died 
The  call  of  the  silent  army. 

How  the  departed  comrade  can  spur  o; 
the  survivor  is  told  in  The  Etiglish  Revifu 
of  London,  by  a  wounded  lieutenant  wait 
ing  to  rejoin: 

DEATH'S  BROTHERHOOD 

By  Siegfried  S.\».soon  , 

When    I'm    a.sleep.  dreaming   and    drowsed  ** 
warm — 
They   come,    the   hoineloss  ones,   the  nolsele 
dead 
While  the  dim  charging  breakers  of  the  storm 
Hollow  and  drone  and  nimble  overhead. 
Out  of  the  gloom  tlioy  gather  ahout  my  IkhI. 
Thoy  whisper   to   my    heart;    their   thoughts  a 
mine. 
"  Why  arc  you  here  with  all  your  iratehes  endrii 
From  Ypres  to  Frise  tec  soiiyhl  you  in  the  Line. 

in  bitter  siifety  I  awake,  unfriended; 
.\iul  while  the  dawn  begins  with  sla.fliing  rain 

1  think  of  the  Battalion  in  the  nuid. 
"  U7ir;i  are  you  going  back  to  thciii  again? 
Arc  they  not  still  your  brothers  through  our  blood 
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Harper's  Magazine  has  this  fine  sonnet, 
which  shows  how  our  love  can  follow 
those  who  have  gone  before: 

COMMUNION 
By  Samuel  Minturn  Peck 

I  send  my  love  unto  my  dead  each  day; 

I  know  not  how;    I  only  know  it  goes 

Forth  from  my  heart,  and,  going,  ever  grows; 
That,  as  it  flies,  there's  nothing  can  affray; 
That,  Uke  a  dove,  it  fondly  keeps  its  way 

Through  dark  and  light  along  the  path  it  knows; 

That  in  its  faithful  flight^it  never  slows. 
And  if  I  toil  or  sleep,  goes  not  astray. 
I  send  my  love  unto  my  dead,  and  they — 

They  know  'tis  sent,  that  I  have  not  forgot; 
For  often  when  I  am  alone,  I  feel 
Their  love  return — and,  oh,  no  words  can  say 

That  peace  that  comes  to  me!    It  matters  not 
What  woes  betide,  I  have  herewith  to  heal. 

Still  more  triumphant  is  the  note  struck 
In  The  Outlook  by  Gertrude  Knevels. 

MOURNING 

By  Gertrude  Knevels 

Shall  I  wear  mourning  for  my  soldier  dead, 

I — a  beUever?     Give  me  red. 

Or  give  me  royal  purple  for  the  King 

At  whose  high  court  my  love  is  visiting. 

Dress  me  in  green  for  growth,  for  Ufe  made  new; 

For  skies  his  dear  feet  march,  dress  me  in  blue; 

In  white  for  his  wliit«  soul — robe  me  in  gold 

For  all  the  pride  that  his  new  rank  shall  hold. 

In  earth's  dim  gardens  blooms  no  hue  too  bright 

To  dress  me  for  my  love  who  walks  in  light! 


The  Kaiser  has  now  learned  to  respect 
"the  contemptible  little  army"  of  Britain. 
But  four  years  ago  the  Huns  delighted  in 
caUing  those  heroic  soldiers  who  made  the 
wonderful  retreat  from  Mons  —  "mer- 
cenaries." A.  E.  Housman  in  the  London 
Times  has  thus  glorified  this  term  of 
reproach: 

EPITAPH  ON  AN   ARMY  OF 
MERCENARIES 

By  a.  E.  Housman 

These,  in  the  day  when  heaven  was  falling. 
The  hour  when  earth's  foundations  fled. 

Followed  their  mercenary  calUng 
And  took  their  wages  and  are  dead. 

Their  shoulders  held  the  sky  suspended ; 

They  stood,  and  earth's  foundation  stay; 
What  God  abandoned,  these  defended. 

And  saved  the  sum  of  things  for  pay. 

This  same  band  of  heroes  is  extolled  in 
The  Westminster  Gazette  in  this  psalmodic 
poem; 

THE  ARMY  OF  1914 

By  Alfred  W.  Poll.\rd 

Let  \is  praise  God  for  the  Dead:    the  Dead  who 

died  in  our  cause. 
They  went  forth  a  Uttle  army:   all  its  men  were  as 

true  as  st«el. 
The  hordes  of  the   enemy   were   hurled   against 

them:   they  fell  back,  but  their  hearts  failed 

not. 
They  went  forward  again  and  held  their  ground: 

tho  their  foes  were  as  five  to  one. 
They  gave  time  for  our  host  to  muster:   the  host 

of  the  men  who  never  thought  to  fight. 
A  great  host  and  a  mighty:    worthy  of  the  men 

who  died  to  gain  them  time. 
Let  us  praise  God  for  these  men :  let  us  remember 

them  before  Him  all  our  days. 
Let  us  care  for  the    widows   and  orphans:    and 

for  the  men  who  came  home  maimed. 
Truly  God  has  been  with  us:    these  things  were 

not  done  without  his  help. 
O  Lord  our  God,  be  thou  still  our  helper:  make  us 

worthy  of  those  who  died. 

Recently  there  died  "in  foreign  parts," 
flays  the  St.  Louis  Medicine  and  Surgery, 


The  Joys  of  Bran 

A  Pleasant  Way  to  Get  Them 

Some  men,  you  know,  start  the 
day  with  smiles.    And  some  do  not. 

Some  days  are  dull,  some  cheer- 
ful— as  one's  fitness  varies. 

Do  you  know  that  the  difference 
largely  lies  in  inner  cleanliness.^ 

A  Laxative  Dainty 

Doctors  say  to  out-of-sort  folks, 
"Eat  some  daily  bran."  Bran  is 
Nature's  laxative.  It  acts  as  rough- 
age to  offset  the  clogging  effects  of 
fine  food. 

It  used  to    mean   some   gritty, 
tasteless  food.      Now  it  means  a 
dish  of  Pettijohn's — a  favorite  cereal  dainty.      A  dish 
that  all  folks  welcome,  regardless  of  bran  effects. 

In  these  flavory  flakes  we  hide  enough  bran  to  make 
the  dish  effective.     Yet  it  is  hardly  apparent. 

For  Complexions,  Too 

A  stopped-up  system  is  a  foe  to  fine  complexions  too. 
It  causes  many  headaches,  many  fits  of  "blues." 

The  proper  remedy  is 
bran — a  vital  part  of 
wheat.  A  little,  if  you 
eat  it  daily  and  in  flake 
form,  is  usually  suffi- 
cient. Then  the  drugs 
'which  branless  diet 
leads  to  will  become 
unnecessary. 

Make  a  7 -Day 
Test 

The  way  to  know  is 
this:  Serve  Pettijohn's 
each  morning  for  a 
week,  then  watch  its  effects  on  all. 

Learn  how  people  like  the  dish  and  how  they  enjoy 
the  results.     A  single  week  should  tell. 

Then  you  will  know  why  doctors  urge  a  constant 
bran-mixed  diet.  And  you  will  know  a  way  to  make  it 
both  delightful  and  efficient.     Order  a  package  now. 


A  Flaked  Cereal  Dainty 
55%  Wheat  Product  — 20%  Oats  — 25%  Bran 


(1908) 
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A  Simplex  Will  Keep  Your  Help  Contented 

IF  you  have  a  maid  or  laundress 


to  do  your  ironing,  it  will  be  to 
your  advantage  to  provide  her 
with  a  Simplex.  It  will  save  her 
time  and  keep  her  contented.  The 
housewife  who  owns  a  "  SIMPLEX 
Ironer"  and  other  labor-saving  ap- 
pliances has  no  servant  problem. 


Besides,  the  SIMPLEX  Ironer  will 
show  a  substantial  saving  on  your 
fuel  bills  and  greatly  increase  the 
life  of  your  clothes.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  work  turned 
out  in  a  single  hour  and  delighted 
with  the  perfect  edges  and  glossy 
finish. 


Saves  Time — Saves  Money — Saves  Clothes — Saves  Health 

Irons  in  addition  to  flat  work,  curtains,  lingerie, 
aprons,  men's  shirts,  children's  play  clothes,  etc. 


Electric  Drive  Simplex  for  home  with  electric 
current.  Power  Ironer  for  the  farm  or  washing 
machine  user.  Hand  Power  Simplex  for  the 
home  without  gas  or  electricity.  Various  prices. 


Can  be  had  on  Easy  Payments  and  on  approval. 
Durably  made  to  last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  our 
book  "Clean  Linen  in  Abundance."  Also  our 
illustrated  story  "Aunt  Eliza  from  Boston." 


Consult  our  Service  Department  in  planning  and  arranging  your  home  laundry      no  obligation. 

AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO.,  506 -168  N.Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

WV  also  makr   IriininK   Macliincs  and   EquipmrnI   ior  the  Small  or   Hand   Laundry,   Holrl,   Inslituliun,  etc.     Write  for  catalog. 


a  physician  who  during  his  civilian  life 
never  wrote  poetn,'.  Yet  Col.  John 
McOae  in  these  two  poems  has  exprest 
as  no  man  in  this  war  has  done  the  vital 
message  of  the  dead: 

IN  FLANDERS'  FIELDS 

By  Col.  John  McCr.\e 

In  Flanders'  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 
That  mark  our  place,  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks  still  bravely  singing  fly. 
Scarce  hoard  amid  the  guns  below. 
We  are  the  dead.     Short  days  ago 
We  Uved,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders'  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe, 
To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch — be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die. 
We  shall  not  sleep  tho  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders'  fields. 

Another  much-quoted  poem  from  the 
same  pen  has  a  similar  message.  It 
was  originally  published  in  the  London 
Spectator: 

THE  ANXIOUS  DEAD 
By  Col.  John  McCrab 

O  guns,  fall  silent  till  the  dead  men  hear 
Above  their  heads  the  legions  pressing  on  I 

(These  fought  their  fight  in  time  of  bitter  fear 
And  died  not  knowing  how  the  day  had  gone.) 

O  flashing  muzzles,  pause  and  let  them  see 
The  coming  dawn  that  streaks  the  sky  afar  I 

Then  let  your  mighty  chorus  witness  be 

To  them,  and  Caesar,  that  we  still  make  war. 

Tell  them,  O  gims,  that  we  have  heard  their  call; 

That  we  have  sworn  and  will  not  turn  aside; 
That  we  will  onward  till  we  win  or  fall; 

That  we  will  keep  the  faith  for  which  they  died. 

Bid  them  be  patient,  and  some  day,  anon. 

They  shall  feel  earth  enwrapt  in  silence  deep — 

Shall  greet  in  wonderment  the  quiet  dawn. 
And  in  content  may  ttim  them  to  their  sleep. 

Here  is  the  triumphant  chant  of  those 
about  to  die,  also  from  the  London 
Spectator: 

MORITURI  TE  SALUTANT 

By  p.  H.  B.  L. 

In  this  last  hour,  before  the  bugles  blare 

The  summons  of  the  dawn,  we  turn  again 

To  you,  dear  country,  you  whom  unaware. 

Through  summer  years  of  idle  selfishness. 

We  still  have  loved — who  loved  us  none  the  less, 

Knowing  the  destined  hour  would  find  us  men. 

O  thrill  and  laughter  of  the  busy  town! 
O  flower  valleys,  trees  against  the  skies. 
Wild   moor  and   woodland,   glade  and   sweeping 

down, 
O  land  of  our  desire!  Uke  men  asleep 
We  have  let  pass  the  years,  nor  felt  you  creep 
So  close  into  our  hearts'  dear  sanctities. 

So.  we  are  dreamers:    but  our  dreams  are  cast 
Henceforward  in  a  more  heroic  mold; 
We  have  kept  faith  with  our  immortal  past. 
Knight« — we  have  found  the  lady  of  our  love ; 
Minstrels — have  heard  great  harmonies,  above 
The  lyrics  that  enraptured  us  of  old. 

The  dawn's  aglow  with  luster  of  the  sun   .  .   . 
O  love.  O  burning  passion,  that  has  made 
Our  day  illustrious  till  its  hours  are  done — 
Fire  oiu-  dull  hearts,  that,  in  our  sim's  ecUpse, 
When  Death  stoops  low  to  kiss  us  on  the  lips. 
He  still  may  find  us  singing,  unafraid. 

One  thing  we  know,  that  love  so  greatly  spent 
Dies  not  when  lovers  die:    From  hand  to  hand 
We  pass  the  torch  and  i)erish— well  content. 
If  in  dark  years  to  come  our  countrymen 
Feel  the  divine  flame  leap  in  them  again. 
And  so  remember  us  and  understand. 
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AN  ESCAPE  FROM  A  GERMAN 
PRISON-CAMP 


NOW  that  some  of  our  boys  have  been 
captured  by  the  Germans,  escape  is 
of  course  the  next  thing  on  the  program. 
Descriptions  of  how  it  is  done,  as  told  by 
men  who  have  actually  turned  the  trick, 
may  be  useful  to  our  boys  in  camp  or  at 
the  front  who  maj"^  be  unlucky  enough  to 
be  taken  prisoner.  One  member  of  the 
P*rincess  Patricia's  Canadian  Light  In- 
fantry, who  spent  fifteen  months  in  prison- 
camps,  made  three  attempts  before  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  Holland.  He  is 
Sergt.  Edward  Edwards,  and  the  story  of 
his  capture  and  his  adventures  in  the  at- 
tempt to  gain  freedom  is  told  in  "The 
Escape  of  a  Princess  Pat,"  by  George 
Pearson  (George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York),  who  assures  us  that  the  facts  as 
given  are  the  bona-fide  experiences  of 
Sergeant  Edwards  and  were  subjected  to 
the  closest  scrutiny  both  by  the  author 
and  others  before  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  give  the  account  to  the  public.  In  his 
first  attempt.  Sergeant,  then  Corporal, 
Edwards  was  foiled  because  his  pal  lost 
his  nerve  and  returned  to  the  gang  with 
which  they  working  on  the  railroad, 
grading  an  embankment.  Edwards  was 
heartbroken,  he  confesses,  but  there  was 
no  use  in  going  on  alone,  for  to  travel  by 
night,  sleep  must  be  had  in  the  daytime, 
and  that  required  that  some  one  should 
always  be  on  watch  to  avoid  chance 
travelers.  But  worse  disappointment  was 
in  store  for  him  in  the  next  attempt,  when 
he  ai^  his  companion  were  captured  and 
subjected  to  thirty  days  in  dark  cells. 
The  third  and  successful  attempt  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Simmons  and  I  had  been  planning  on 
another  escape  ever  since  our  recapture. 
So  we  kept  on  our  good  behavior,  while  we 
saved  up  food  for  Der  Tag.  We  had 
hitherto  refused  to  work,  as  had  the  re- 
maining Britishers,  but  in  order  to  keep 
ourselves  fit,  we  finallj^  volunteered  to 
carry  the  noon  ration  of  soup  out  to  the 
Russians,  who  worked  on  the  moor.  Our 
job  consisted  of  carrying  an  immense  can 
of  soup,  swung  high  on  a  pole  from  our 
shoulders,  out  to  the  workers,  under  guard 
of  course.  Starting  at  eleven  each  day 
and,  by  permission  of  the  guard,  occasional- 
ly resting,  we  w^ere  usually  back  by  one 
o'clock.  Each  day  we  saved  a' portion  of 
our  food.  We  wanted  twenty  days' 
rations  each,  estimating  that  it  would  take 
us  that  long  to  walk  to  Hollaad.  We 
specialized  on  concentrated  foods  from  our 
parcels — biscuits,  tinned  meats,  and  sb  on. 
We  had  our  cache  in  a  hole,  dug  under 
cover  of  night,  under  the  flooring  of  the 
hut.  It  was  unsafe  to  keep  food  on  our 
bodies  or  near  our  beds,  as  the  guards  were 
in  the  habit  of  calling  the  Raus  at  all 
hours,  and  sometimes  several  times  during 
the  night.  It  might  be  at  twelve,  two,  or 
foxu-,  altho  it  was  never  alike  on  any  two 
nights  in  succession,  except  that  they 
always  searched  us.  We  could  see  no 
reason  for  this,  other  than  to  break  our 


New-Skin  is  a  first-aid 
preparation  for  cuts, 
scrapes  and  little  hurts. 

**  Never  Neglect 
a  Break 
in  the  Skin!" 

All  breaks  in  the  skin  are 
dangerous.  Don't  take 
any  chances.  Use  New- 
Skin.  Carry  a  bottle 
with  you  for  emergencies. 

NEWSKIN    COMPANY, 
NEW  YORK 
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How  the  cups 
operate  to  pre- 
vent skidding 
with  no  resist- 
ance to  forward 
speed. 


I.    Conlact  1.    Praourr  i.    S* il  4.    Suction  $.    Grip  ».     Edge  crlcnx  7.    Di«(a(*acm«ai 
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WHEN  their  fame  for  higher  quali- 
ty was  in  the  making,  Vacuum 
Cup  Tires  were  correspondingly 
higher  in  price.  While  this  made  slower 
work  of  building  sales  volume,  the  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  chosen 
standard  was  unalterable. 

As  sales  grew,  it  became  possible  to 
sell  more  and  more  closely  to  the  prices 
of   ordinary    tires.     This    was    greatly 

helped  by  the  poli- 
cy of  making  tires 
for  the  user  only, 
avoiding  large 
equipment  con- 
tracts wwith  auto- 
mobile manufac- 
turers. 


IN  1914,  nine  Vacuum 
Cup  stock  tires  were 
submitted  to  official 
test  by  The  Automobile 
Club  of  America. 
They  attained  an  official 
average  on  two-ton  cars 
of  6,760  miles.  The  maxi- 
mum was  10,164  miles. 

No  other  make  of  tires 
has  ever  been  offered  for 
this  official  test. 

Vacuum  Cup  Tires 
stand  on  that  record,  and 
with  greatly  enhanced 
quality  over  the  stock 
tires  that  made  it. 


Then  was  devised  our  zone  selling 
system,  enabling  us  to  market  our  fast- 
growing  production  without  increasing 
the  selling  expense. 

Today,  due  to  our  policies  and  the 
economies  of  production  in  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  factory  in  the  in- 
dustry. Vacuum  Cup  Tires  cost  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  ordinary  3,500  mile 
tires.  They  cost  much  less  than  any 
other  make  carry- 
ing anyw^here  near 
the  same  mileage 
assurance.  Vacu- 
um Cup  Tires  are 
guaranteed  —per 
warranty  tag  — 
for 


6,000  Miles 


Food,  is 
Ammunitm 
Dont 
W&ste  it. 


us  FOOD 

ADMINISTRATION 


Makerm  of  Aato  Tubea  "Ton  Tested" 


PENNSYLVANIA   RUBBER   COMPANY,   J  E ANNETTE,   PA. 


Direct  Factory  Branche*  and  Stroice  Agenciaa 


Throaghoat  the  United  State*  and  Canada 


Member  Jeannette 


War  Service  Union 
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rest  and  perhaps  our  spirits,  as  at  Giessen 
Camp.  (Vrtainly  no  one  would  carry 
any  forbidden  thing  on  his  person  under 
such  survciliiinee,  and  they  well  knew  we 
could  hide  anything  we  wished  in  other 
pla^^-es;  as  we  did. 

Each  Saturda\  morning  Simmons  and 
I  paraded  for  j)aint.  We  stood,  while  a 
big  Russian,  with  a  bni.sh  and  bucket, 
painted  large  red  and  gre«'n  circles  on  our 
breasts,  backs,  and  knees.  Thin  stripes 
were  also  painted  down  the  seams  of  our 
trousers  and  slee\'es  and  around  the  stiff 
crowns  of  our  caps.  This  was  to  mark  us 
as  dangerous  characters.  As  such  we 
received  more  of  the  unwelcome  Rous 
attentions  than  the  others  and  were  the 
more  wary  in  consequence. 

We  were  bus\-  opening  our  mail  on  one 
of  those  rare  occasions,  when  Simmons 
gave  a  startled  exclamation.  1  looked 
up  and  saw  him  gazing  curiously  at  a  small 
cheese  which  he  turned  slowly  around  in 
Ills  hand.  As  I  stept  to  his  side,  a  guard 
came  in.  He  hastily  shoved  the  cause  of 
the  strange  bidiavior  into  his  pocket. 
When  the  guard  had  gone;  he  i)assed  me  a 
letter  to  read.  It  was  from  his  brother 
in  Canada.  "I  received  your  letter  all 
right  and  am  sending  you  a  si)ecial  brand 
of  cheese,"  I  read — and  understood. 

We  waited  on  tiptoe  until  night,  to 
open  the  cheese.  It  was  one  of  the  cream 
cheeses,  .so  poi)ular  in  Canada,  no  bigger 
than  mj'  closed  liand.  We  gingerly  un- 
wrapped the  tin-foil  and  l)roke  it  open. 
To  our  great  joy,  in  the  hollow  heart  of  it 
there  was  tucked  away  the  tiny  compass 
Simmons  had  written  for  from  Vehnmoor, 
just  before  our  .'^econd  escape.  With  it 
were  four  American  quarters. 

Not  anticipating  this  good. luck,  we  had 
e.xercised  our  ingenuity  to  construct  a 
rude  compass  of  our  own  out  of  a  safety- 
razor  blade  and  an  eyelet  from  my  boot. 
It  was  within  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees 
of  the  true  north.  In  addition  we  had  a 
safety-lamp,  which  one  of  the  guards  had 
long  been  looking  for  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  lost  it. 

We  now  had  our  twenty  days'  rations 
saved  up  and  so  took  turns  sitting  up  at 
night,  awaiting  our  chance.  We  spent 
two  months  in  this  watchful  waiting, 
watching  the  wire  and  the  sentries.  But 
no  opportunity  offered.  We  took  turn 
al)out,  one  man  oa  watch  all  night  long, 
e\ery  night.  He  could  not  .seem  to  watch 
but  must  lie  in  his  place,  observing  all 
movement  in  the  hut  and  listening  care- 
fully for  any  indicative  noi.ses  outside. 
Occasionally,  he  might  step  outside  and 
ostentatiou.sly  walk  about  as  tho  sleepless, 
and,  if  spoken  to,  say  that  he  was  not  well. 

Hut  always  there  were  the  shining  eyes 
of  the  watching  dogs,  growling  if  one  came 
too  near,  an<l  outside  the  stodgy  sentries; 
and,  above  all,  much  light. 

So  we  determined  to  volunteer  for  work, 
figuring  that  they  were  .so  short  of  men 
that  they  would  not  lightly  refuse  us. 
It  so  ha])|)ened  that  ten  men  were  asked 
for  that  Saturday  to  hoe  turnips  on  a  near- 
by farm.  The  pay  was  thirty  pfennigs — 
or  six  cents — a  day.  We  volunteered 
;ind  were  accepted  without  cavil.  They 
thought  our  spirit  gone  and  that  we  had 
accepted  the  inevitat)le.  We  n'a.soned 
that  if  we  worked  hard  whih*  we  studied 
the  lie  of  the  land  we  might  be  asked  for 
again,  could  go  prepared,  and  make  a 
break  for  it. 

.\nd  so  it  fell  out.  W(?  worked  hard  all 
that  day,  at  the  same  lime  imj)ressiiig  the 
l<)|)<)graphy  of  th<>  country  ui)on  our  minds. 
At  the  «*lose  of  the  day  we  were  taken  to 
the    farm    for  our  supper  of   potatoes  and 


buttermilk  and  then  marched  off  to  the 
laager,  four  miles  distant.  On  the  follow- 
ing Monday  we  were  ordered  to  go  out  to 
the  -same  place.  Unfortunately  we  could 
not  take  our  store  of  food,  as  its  bulk 
would  have  meant  our  detection.  In 
addition  to  the  equipment  already  men- 
tioned I  carried  two  packages  of  tobacco, 
a  shaving-brush,  and  a  box  of  matches. 
Simmons  had  a  terrible  razor  which  would 
not  shave,  four  boxes  of  matches,  and  a 
small  piece  of  soap.  These  were  all  our 
worldly  possessions.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
true  to  our  British  tradition,  the  shaving- 
outfit  constituted  the  most  formidable 
part  of  our  impedimenta. 

We  worked  all  day.  And  so  did  the  rain. 
We  knocked  off  for  supper  at  eight  o'clock. 
The  three  guards  escorted  us  to  the  farm- 
house, but,  after  locking  the  front  door, 
went  into  an  adjoining  room  with  the 
farmer  for  their  own  meal.  The  back 
door  was  forgotten.  We  were  famished, 
so  fell  to  on  the  supper  of  buttermilk  and 
potatoes.  I  finished  first  and  strolled 
lazily  over  to  the  doof.  Besides  Simmons, 
there  were  seven  Frenchmen  and  an  J^n- 
glishman,  all  of  whom  were  still  at  table 
and  none  of  them  aware  of  our  plans. 
I  carelessly  opened  the  door  and  stood  on 
the  sill  a  moment.  Still  pouring.  "Come 
here,  Simmons,  and  see  this.  We're  going 
to  get  wet  before  we  get  back."  Simmons 
shoved  his  chair  back  and  joined  me. 
We  both  stept  outside  and  gently  shut 
the  door. 

Once  more  we  were  on  our  w^ay!  We 
found  ourselves  at  the  edge  of  the  village 
in  which  the  farmers  hereabouts  had  their 
homes.  We  worked  our  way  carefidly 
round  the  outskirts  and  made  for  a  bit  of 
a  wood  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  We 
were  only  half-way  to  our  objective  when 
the  village  bells  began  to  ring.  Once  more 
the  hue  and  cry  was  on ! 

When  the  deep  baying  of  the  dogs  joined 
in  we  said  "Ataboy!"  cast  aside  all  con- 
cealment and  began  to  run  for  it.  We 
reached  the  wood  safely  enough,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  thin  fringe  of  trees, 
offering  no  concealment  whatever.  We 
dashed  through  them.  On  the  other  side 
a  village  opened  up.  Back  to  the  wedge 
of  wood  we  went.  A  good-sized  ditch  with 
a  foot  or  so  of  water  in  it  ran  along  the  edge 
of  the  wood.  Its  sides  were  covered  with 
heather,  which  drooped  far  down  into  the 
water.  We  flung  ourselves  into  it,  after 
first  shoving  the  tin  box  containing  our 
precious  matches  into  the  heather  above. 
Pitch-darkness  would  not  come  \intil  t<>n 
o'clock.  During  the  intervening  two 
hours  we  lay  on  our  backs  in  the  water 
with  onlj^  the  snuiUest  possible  j)ortion  of 
our  faces  projecting.  Once  the  guard 
jumped  over  the  ditch  less  than  four 
yards  away.  We  suffered  intensely,  for, 
alt  ho  it  was  late  August,  the  wat«'r  was 
very  cold. 

When  daylight  had  i)assed.  and  things 
had  become  quiet,  the  two  fugitive's  got 
themselves  out  of  the  muck  and,  having 
rubbed  their  numbed  bodies  to  restore  the 
circulation,  struck  out  across  country 
determined  to  put  as  much  distance  as 
jxKssibJe  between  themselves  and  the  camp 
before  morning.  They  knew  that  the 
alarm  would  b(>  out  and  the  whole  vicinity 
rouse»i  with  every  man's  hand  against  them. 
They  were  g«'tting  used  to  that.  Sergeant 
Edwards  relates,  and  tho .  be  had  deter- 
mined not  to  be  taken  alive  this  time,  he 
"certainly  did  not   want   to  be  put   to  the 


test."  Through  oat-  and  r\'e-fields  and 
over  and  through  ditches  they  made  their 
way.  Once  they  stript  themselves  of  their 
soggj'  clothes  to  swim  a  river.  In  no 
place  did  the  water  come  above  their  knees, 
but  what  it  lacked  in  depth  it  made  up  for 
in  coldness.  They  pulled  handfuls  of 
oats  and  chewed  them  as  they  plunged 
up  to  their  waist  through  the  crops.  B\- 
morning  thej-  reckoned  that  they  had 
made  thirty  miles  and  apparently  bad 
out-distanced  their  pursuers.  We  read 
then: 

One  night  early  in  our  pilgrimage  we 
espied  .some  cows  in  a  field.  Simmons  had 
been  a  farmer  in  Canada,  and  so  was  our 
agricultural  and  stock  authority  here.  He 
l)lunged  through  the  hedge  to  see  if  he 
could  not  capture  a  hatful  of  milk  while 
I  stood  g\iard  outside.  I  st<>pt  into  the 
shadow  of  some  trees,  and  occasionally 
1  could  hear  a  guarded  "Soo-Cow!" — foot- 
steps— and  then  as  like  as  not,  a  muffled 
curse.     I  smiled. 

Two  figures  came  hurriedly  down  the 
road.  I  prest  back  against  the  bole  of  the 
tree,  holding  my  breath.  It  was  fairly 
light  on  the  road,  and  to  mj-  amazement  I 
saw  two  men  who.  wore  FVench  uniforms. 
Also  they  had  heavy  packs  on  their  back. 
That  last  meant  but  one  thing — food. 

I  rose  to  my  feet:   ''  Kamerad!" 

One  of  them  stopt  short.  The  other 
prest  on.  He  muttered  something  under 
his  breath  and  the  other  broke  into  a  trot 
to  catch  up. 

I  edged  along,  trying  desperately  to  be 
friendly.  That  made  them  the  more 
timid.  They  would  have  none  of  me.  No 
fiu-ther  word  was  exchanged  just  then 
except  for  a  repetition  of  my  "  Kamerad." 

I  whistled  softly  to  Simmons.  That 
alarmed  them  the  more.  They  lengthene<l 
their  stride.     So  did  I  mine. 

One  said  something  I  could  not  catch. 
They  half  halted  and  made  a  brave  at- 
tempt to  pose  as  Germans,  to  judge  by 
their  guttural  talk  and  brassy  front. 

I  could  not  explain,  altho  I  tried  in  the 
half-light  to  show  my  friendliness,  and 
Simmons,  now  a  few  rods  away,  did  like- 
wise. I  endeavored  to  address  them  ia 
FVench — and  could  not.  1  tried  German. 
That  was  worse,  and  the  final  result — 
chaos. 

All  I  could  think  of  was  " Knmcrad."  1 
kept  on  like  a  parrot,  foolishly  repeating  it. 

All  this  took  but  a  moment  and  then 
they  were  gone  and  we  after  them. 

So  there  were  they,  walking  hurritHily. 
fearful  of  us  for  Germans  no  doubt  and 
casting  uneasy  glances  back.  I  followed 
slowly,  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do,  my 
eyes  glued  on  the  inviting  squareness  of 
their  heavy  packs.  Simmons  jogged 
behind,  endeavoring  to  catch  up.  The 
moon  laughed  at  all  four  of  us. 

"CoL.e  on,"  1  said.  "They're  French- 
men. We'll  follow  them.  They  have  two 
packs  on  their  backs!  .Grub!  And  maybe 
we  can  bum  them  for  a  bit." 

Simmons  needed  no  second  invitation 
but  s»'t  out  as  eagerly  as  I  in  cautious 
l^iirsuit ;  so  fearful  wen>  we  of  alarming  our 
quarry.  Our  <>yes  were  glue<l  on  their 
packs. 

.lust  then  tlu>  road  opened  up  into  a 
broad  expanse  of  Ilea t her.  .\nd  tiitr*'  we 
lost  them.  We  beat  about  in  tiie  heather 
for  a  long  time,  and  called  loinlly,  but 
without  avail.  They  were  no  doubt  lying 
down,  hiding. 

We  found  som«>  iwtatoes  in  a  field  that 
night,  dug  theni   iij)  with  our  bare  hands 
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21  Factories— 20  Warehouses 
—to  make  Cinco  Cigars 

uniformly  good 


The  Cinco  reputation  is  too  precious  —  the  institution  behind  it 
too  vast — to  risk  any  but  the  highest  standards  and  absolute 
uniformity  in  Cinco  Cigars. 

There  are  21  factories  and  20  warehouses  (more  than  twice  as 
many  as  are  illustrated  on  this  page).  Several  are  the  largest  of 
their  kind. 

Last  year  these  factories  produced,  and  the  smokers  of  America 
bought,  nearly  200,000,000  Cinco  Cigars — more  than  half  a 
million  a  day. 

And  the  central  idea  controlling  this  tremendous  production  is 
absolutely  uniform  quality. 

To  make  Cinco  Cigars  uniform,  we  have  placed  all  of  these  fac- 
tories—  in  spite  of  increased  shipping  costs — within  a  radius  of 
a  few  miles,  where  they  can  be  directed  by  a  single  head,  and 
where  they  can  employ  the  most  skilful  cigar-makers. 

To  make  Cinco  Cigars  uniform,  we  have  placed  our  20  ware- 
houses at  the  points  where  the  world's  finest  tobaccos  are  grown. 

To  make  Cinco  Cigars  uniform,  we  hold  each  crop  from 
to  three  years,  to  mellow  and  cure  until  each  leaf  has  reached 
perfection.     We   have   at  all   times   more   than   $3,250 
worth  of  tobacco  on  hand. 

In  these  times  of  doubt  and  change,  it  is  a 
genuine  satisfaction  to  the  public  and  the 
trade  to  know  that  their  favorite  brand 
has  constantly  maintained  its  uniform 
high  quality  —  and  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing   to    use    the    same    pure 
Havana  tobacco  which  has  al- 
ways been  used  more  generous- 
ly in  Cinco  than  in  any  cigar 
at  anywhere  near  the  price 

OTTO  EISENLOHR 
fli  BROTHERS.  INC. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Established  1850 
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A  really  beautiful  home 

Here  and  there,  some  house  stands  out  from  among  the  rest 
because  of  an  individual  charm  in  the  color  and  texture  of  its 
walls.  This  exquisite  effect— of  stucco  toned  with  color 
aggregates — is  obtained  by  simply  adding  colored  marble  or 
granite  screenings,  or  warm  toned  sands  or  gravels  to  Atlas- 
White  Cement  in  the  finish  coat. 

The  colors  are  natural  and  permanent.  The  cost  is  only  a 
trifle  more  than  for  usual  stucco.     Ask  your  architect. 

^'Information  for  Home  Builders"  is  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  showing  many  of  these  effects  in  full  color.  Send  the 
coupon  below  for  your  copy. 

J.  C.  Baldwin,  Jr..  Residence,  Mt.  Kisco.  N.  Y.     Benj.  W.  Morris,  Architect 
Pink  feldspar  and  white  quartz  mixed  with  Atlas-White  Cement  in  the  finished  coat 


Jf^^i^S. 


ATLAS  P^^  WHITE 


Thk  Atlas  r()KTi.ANU  C  EMKN I  C«).,3()Hr<).i(l St.,  N.  V.,or  Corn  KxchanufHank nUl^,'.,C"hicago. 

Send  to  name  and  address  below  illustrated  book  of  "Information  for  Home  Builders," 
showing  examples  in  full  color.     I  expect  to  build  a Home;   Bungalow;   Garage. 

Check  the  one  you  expi-ct  to  build. 


and  ate  them  raw.  We  were  verj-  sad 
when  we  thought  of  those  packs. 

It  was,  I  remember,  on  the  day  follow- 
ing that  we  saw  some  of  the  hghter  side 
of  German  Ufe.  The  woods  thereabouts 
were  cut  up  into  big  blocks,  as  city  streets 
are.  We  were  laying  to  in  one  of  them, 
thankful  for  the  thickness  of  our  shelter 
when  we  heard  laughing  voices  and  then  a 
gust  of  laughter  as  a  flying  group  of  girls 
and  boys  romped  past.  They  played 
about  for  half  an  hour,  causing  us  great 
alarm  by  their  youthful  fondness  of  sud- 
den excursions  into  unlikely  spots,  after 
nothing  in  particular.  The  eldest  of  the 
group,  a  sizable  boj'  of  se\enteen  or  there- 
abouts and  a  pretty  girl  of  near  that  age, 
hung  back  long  after  the  younger  children 
had  passed  on.  We  had  Uttle  to  fear 
from  them.  They  were  quite  evidently 
engrossed  in  one  another.  He  argued 
earnestly,  while  she  listened  with  a  half 
smile.  Once,  he  made  as  if  to  take  her 
hand,  but  she  drew  back  and  stiffened. 
He  ignored  the  rebuff.  A  moment  after- 
ward he  said  something  that  pleased  her 
so  well  that  the  last  we  saw  of  them  his 
arm  was  about  her  waist  as  they  went  down 
the  path  together. 

Parniewinkel  lay  forty  to  fifty  milee 
northeast  of  Bremen,  which  in  turn  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
Holland  border.  We  reckoned  on  having 
to  walk  double  that  in  covering  the  stretch, 
and  figured  on  twenty-one  days  for  the 
trip. 

My  diary  for  that  day,  August  22,  1916, 
reads:  "Still  raining.  Soaked  and  cold. 
Breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper:  turnips 
and  oats."  The  night  was  a  repetition  of 
the  preceding  one,  and  made  worse  by  the 
number  of  small  swamps  we  had  to  struggle 
through.  The  next  day's  diary  reads: 
"Rain  stopt  and  not  so  cold.  Fair 
cover;  stiU  soaked  but  confident." 

We  had  our  first  narrow  escape  that 
day.  We  were  lying  in  the  corner  of  a 
hedge.  It  was  so  misty  as  to  give  almost 
the  effect  of  night,  but  so  long  past  day  as 
to  make  traveling  unduly  dangerous. 
When  the  mist  lifted  we  found  oiu-selves 
within  fifty  yards  of  a  thickly  populated 
village  with  just  a  narrow  strip  of  field 
between.  We  coidd  hear  all  the  early 
morning  bustle  of  any  village,  the  world 
over.  This  was  about  three  o'clock. 
An  old  man  followed  hy  a  dog  made 
straight  for  us.  I  had  just  come  off  the 
watch,  which  we  took  turn  about.  Sim- 
mons whistled  cautiously  to  me,  the  very 
sound  a  warning  to  be  quiet. 

I  looked  up.  The  old  man  wandered 
along  the  hedge  and  stood  over  him  for 
several  minutes. 

It  was  \ery  trying,  but  he  lay  motion- 
less for  fear  of  the  dog.  A  blow  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  old  man.  The 
latter  remained  so  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
standing  over  him,  busy. 

The  meals  for  that  day  were  peas  and 
oats.  It  was  a  slow  way  of  making  a 
meal.  Wo  liked  the  oats  the  best  and 
pulled  some  wlu-never  we  camo  to  them,  if 
our  pockets  were  not  already  full,  so  that 
they  should  always  be  so.  We  ate  them 
a^  we  went,  from  the  cupped  hand,  spilling 
some  and  spitting  out  the  husks  of  the 
others  which  sonu^times  stuck  in  our 
throats,  making  them  v«Ty  raw. 

For  August  24  the  diary  reads:  *'Ver>- 
hard  night.  Crossed  about  five  kilometers 
of  swamps  and  numerous  canals.  Had 
accident.  CJothes  went  to  the  bottom, 
but  recovered.  We  are  soaked,  as  usual, 
and  only  made  about  el»>ven  kilometers. 
Are  otitside  town  of  Bremen.  Cover  v«'ry 
poor.      Meals     for     the     day:     nix.     Still 


confident."  The  cover  ranked  before  the 
food  as  an  item  of  interest  to  us.  Know- 
ing the  general  direction  of  Bremen  from 
the  camp,  and  that  it  was  much  tlie  largest 
town  in  the  vicinity,  Ave  experienced  no 
ditTiculty  in  locating  it  by  the  reflection  of 
its  Ughts  against  the  sky. 

"August  24:  More  rain  and  cold. 
Hiding  on  the  bank  of  the  Weser.  Better 
going  last  night.  Going  to  look  for  boat 
to-night.  River  two  hundred  yards  broad. 
Socks  played  out.  Made  pair  out  of  a 
shirt.  Met  a  cow.  Meals  for  day:  turnips, 
carrots,  and  milk." 

"August  26:  More  rain.  Found  boat 
and  crossed  river.  Hedges  grown  so 
close  and  so  many  of  them,  we  have  to  go 
around  them.  Takes  a  lot  of  time. 
Otherwise  going  good.  Meals  for  the 
day:  turnips,  i)eas,  and  oats.  Met  an- 
other cow.  Frisked  her.  Cover  none  too 
good.  Trying  to  dry  our  clothes  in  sun. 
More  confidt^nt."  We  always  became  more 
confident  al  the  slightest  semblance  of 
warmth. 

The  socks  we  made  out  of  a  shirt  which 
came  from  the  clothes-line  of  some  Haus- 
frnu.  We  made  "Dutch "  socks  in  Western 
fa.shion  by  cutting  out  large  diamond- 
shap«"l  pieces  of  the  cloth,  which,  when  the 
foot  was  placed  on  it,  folded  up  nicely  into 
a  sock  of  a  kind. 

The  cow,  or  rather,  her  milk,  was  the 
greatest  treat  of  all. 

It  required  some  searching  before  we 
founda  boat.  We*finally  discovered  a  boat- 
house  which  we  broke  into  and  by  gi-eat 
good  luck  found  inside  it  a  boat  which 
answered  our  purpose.  Our  chief  con- 
cern, was  lest  the  owners  might  raise  a  hue 
and  crj^  against  the  theft.  However,  when 
we  ifeached  the  farther  shore  we  gave  the 
boat  a  good  pusli  out  into  the  stream  so 
that  if  they  attempted  to  follow  our  trail 
they  might  find  the  boat  a  longways  down- 
stream. 

"August  27:  Rain  left  off.  Trj'ing  to 
dry  ourselves  in  sun.  Had  a  hard  night 
keeping  clear  of  town.  Good  cover  in  a 
wood.  Meals;  turnijjs  and  another  oblig- 
ing cow.  Feet  pretty  sore.  No  socks. 
Still  in  the  best  otherwise." 

The  town  in  question  was  the  second 
one  we  passed  after  leaving  Bremen.  We 
saw  the  reflection  of  its  lights  in  the  sky 
and  thought  that  we  should  easily  miss  it. 
But  suddenly  from  some  high  ground  we 
found  ourselves  working  directly-  down  on 
the  streets  so  close  l)elow  us  that  we  could 
discern  people  going  to  and  fro.  We 
turned  and  fled. 

Swinging  well  round  to  the  south  wo 
thought  at  last  to  clear  the  town  easily, 
instead  of  which  we  again  came  up  against 
it,  in  the  outskirts  this  time.  And  we 
repeated  that  disheartening  performance 
a  couple  of  times  before  we  cleared  the 
obstacle  and  once  more  swung  on  our 
way. 

It  was  such  occurrences  as  this  that  dis- 
heartened us  more  than  anything  else,  even 
the  great  hardships.  To  labor  and  travail, 
to  do  the  seemingly  impossil)le,  night  after 
night,  and  then  in  the  snap  of  a  finger  to 
find  all  our  pains,  all  our  agony  gone  for 
nothing,  reacted  on  us  terribly  at  times. 

On  the  following  morning  we  met  with 
our  second  narrow  escape,  under  much  the 
same  circumstances  as  the  first.  We  had 
crawled  into  a  hedge  toward  the  heel  of  the 
night,  and  rather  earlier  than  usual  on  ac- 
count of  a  thick  mist  which  prevented  us 
from  holding  to  our  course.  When  it  lifted 
we  made  out  the  slope  of  a  house-roof  shov- 
mg  itself  out  of  the  gray  fog  directlv  in 
front  of  us.  Our  hedge  divided  two  fields, 
m  both  of  which  laborers  were  ah-eady 
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Supplied  bj/  [/.S.OoVl 
to^Grmi/  and  Nai)y 


Khaki 

Service 
Outfit 


Military  NS7 


GEM 


DAMA5KEENE 

RAZOR 

*'Over  there"  in  the  trenches  and  training  grounds— 
*'Over  here"  in  the  big  camps — everywhere — most  of  our 
boys  are  shaving  with  the  GEM — New  ICha.ki 
Service  OutiFit.  Strong  enough  to  stand  the  hardest 
service,  but  marvelously  Hght,  neat,  compact — fits  in  any- 
where— makes  shaving  easier,  quicker,  more  comfortable. 

Note— The  indispensable  stropping  handle  is  included  in 
every  set — keeps  blades  smooth,  sharp — doubles  their  life 
— saves  expense  of  new  blades.  Blades  in  sealed  waxed 
paper  wrapped  package,  repelling  any  attack  of  rust  or  dust 
— no  conditions  of  Keat,  cold  or  dampness  affect  them. 


$ 


1.00 


without 
Trench 
Mirror 

Add  soc 
for  Canada 


>^  Complete 

Compact 


Gem  Military  Outfit  in- 
cludes razor  complete  with 
seven  Gem  Damaskeene  Blades 

and  Stropping  Handle. 


$ 


1.35 


with! 
Trench 
Mirror 

Add  50C 
>r  Canada 


Ask  for  the  GEM  at  your  dealer, 
or  the  Post  Exchange,  Camp   Can- 
teens,    or     Quartermaster's    Depot. 

Ik  Gem  Cutlery  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch,   591  St.  Catherine  St.,  W.,  Montreal 
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Ho  t  ^Wa  ter 


^^y^/FlSU 


when  you  want   it   with- 
out neat,  fumes  or  danger  it  fits  your 

range  boiler 

V/YFis  Llectric  Insert 

Water   Heater 

^HERE  is  a  place  for 
•■-  Apfel's  "Electric  Insert"  Water 
Heater  the  year  round  in  every  home. 
Its  convenience  is  so  apparent  when 
you  know  about  it  that  it  seems  odd 
you  haven't  always  had  it. 

The  "Electric  Insert"  Water  Heater 
is  placed  in  your  range  boiler,  right 
down  through  the  water  and  it  begins 
to  heat  the  water  from  the  center  of 
the  tank  the  moment  the  current  is 
turned  on.  The  heating  element  is 
never  exposed  to  corrosive  action, 
and  is  guaranteed  as  to  material  and 
workmanship. 

Ask  your  Electric  Company  about  it 
or  send  for  booklet  as  to  sizes,  etc. 
Write  to 

The  Electric  Sales  Corporation 

Sole  Manufacturers  under  Letters  Patent 
147  Henry  Stuart  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Tlie  Meyer  Supply  Company 

Representatives  and  Distributors 
1118  St.  Clair  Ave.  N.  E.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LKTTKKS.  Con- 
taining new  translntion<>  by  Aylmek  Mai  db.  umo, 
cloth,  37J  pages,  i^i.oo.  Funk  &  W.ignalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


Base  andFloon 
one  continuous 
piece. 


Put  On  Like  PFaster — Wears  Like  Iron 

'         ; "U' li"n    iimliTlol.  cA.lly   u|,|,|j..i|  In  iiUi.tic  r..rni 

..vri  .,1,1  .r  ofw  "■kmI.  Iron.  r,.nrr..t..  or  othrr  «>ll.l  founila 
lion  \M.M  a  H  In  12  In.  thirk  -Donii  nol  cniili,  pMil  or  com.. 
!(><>««  from  frMinfUitlnn. 

It  proMnIa  •  rnnllniiniia  finr  irniinril,  nmooth,  nonnllp- 
|>ery  «iirr«ri.  pnn-tli-mlly  ■>  »rnmlrfi>  lilc  No  mck.  cre»lre 
or  Joint  for  Ih..  «rrumiilall»n  of  iirraiu..  dirt  or  molstun>-la 
nola«li*aa  and  tloira  not  faliifuo 

The  Beit  Floor 

for  KItrhitn,   Tantrr.  B«lh  Room.   UiinilrT.  Pori-h,  Caravr. 

ro..l  Station  llo.pll.l  .11  ,,l,.ro.  w>i,r.  a  h«nllf.if.  >nh 
alanllal  and  foot  ra.v  n....r  la  tlralr^d 

Vour  rhotrr  or  ...vrral  pra.tlral  colora.  Killl  Information 
anil  naoiplr  l-KKK  on  rr<iiin.l 


IMPERIAL     FLOOR     COMPANY 

953  Cutler  Buildinii,  Rochetler,  New  York 

On  Ihe  \larUfl  to  vrurs 


J 


cutting  the  crops.  In  this  hedge,  on  each 
side  of  us,  were  gateway's  so  dose  together 
that  when,  as  occasionally  happened, 
people  passed  through  one,  wo  were  forced 
to  crawl  up  to  the  other  to  avoid  detection. 
We  had  done  so  again  when,  without 
warning,  a  drover  came  plodding  up  be- 
hind his  sheep.  We  had  no  time  in  which 
to  go  back  up  the  hedge.  The  sheep 
crowded  from  the  rear  and  overflowed  at 
the  narrow  gateway  into  the  hedge  where 
we  lay  and  so  ran  over  our  bodies.  We 
remained  quiet,  thinking  he  would  pass 
on;  but  what  with  the  frightened  actions 
of  his  sheep  and  the  yelping  of  the  dog  his 
attention  was  inevitably  attracted  to  the 
spot  where  we  laj'.  He  came  over,  looked 
down  at  us,  but  said  nothing  and  stalked 
on.  We  were  uncertain  as  to  whether  he 
had  seen  us  or  not.  Numerous  incidents 
of  a  similar  nature  had  made  us  over- 
confident. We  had  previously  escaped 
detection  in  some  verj'  tight  corners  by 
simply  lying  quiet.  Casual  travelers  had 
all  but  walked  on  us  upon  several  occa- 
sions, and  at  night  we  ourselves  passed 
many  people  and  thought  nothing  of  it. 

A  moment  later  the  shepherd  walked  oflf 
directly  toward  the  laborers,  glancing 
back  over  his  shoulder  at  us  as  he  did  so. 
We  struck  out  at  once,  before  the  crowd 
could  gather.  We  had,  at  the  beginning  of 
this,  our  third  escape,  agreed  not  to  be 
taken  alive  to  go  through  a  repetition  of  the 
torture  of  mind  and  body  which  we  had 
already  undergone,  and,  perhaps,  for  this 
time  worse.  And  it  was  understood  that 
if  one  played  out  the  other  should  carry 
on.  Each  of  us  had  a  stout  club  and  could 
have  made  a  tidy  fight. 

Concealment  was  useless  and,  further- 
more, impossible.  We  passed  close  bj^  a 
group  of  harvesters  and  headed  for  a  wood 
that  lay  on  the  other  side  of  them.  They 
could  not  mistake  either  the  vermilion 
circles  on  our  khaki  tunics,  faded  tho  they 
were,  nor  our  wild  and  dilapidated  appear- 
ance, which  was  not  made  more  reassuring 
b\'  the  clubs  we  carried.  Glancing  back, 
we  saw  them  gathering  hurriedly  in  little 
knots. 

We  reached  the  wood,  flung  ourselves 
down,  and  watched  them  until  dark,  during 
which  time  they  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
us.  Nor  did  we  see  any  sign  of  other 
pursuers,  tho  we  kept  on  the  qui  vive  all 
night,  as  we  trudged  through  the  in- 
terminable fields,  forcing  our  way  through 
tight  hedges  and  plunging  waist-deep  into 
the  water  of  small  canals. 

Th(>  roads  they  used  habitually,  we 
are  told,  were  side  ones,  and  they  were 
especially  careful  to  avoid  any  road  with 
telegraph  -  wires*  which  might  be  used 
against  them.  Traversing  a  flat  and 
swampy  country,  full  of  mist  and  rainy 
nights,  they  were  always  wet  and  cold, 
and  the  cold  was  harder  to  bear  than 
tile  lack  of  food.  Sometimes  they  strug- 
gled for  hours  krun-deep  in  stretches  of 
moruss  which  gave  no  promise  of  firm 
footing  hut  often  dropt  them  to  the 
waist,  and  our  .soldier-author  proceeds: 

111  addition,  tli(>  country  was  cut  up 
by  numerous  small  ditches,  six  to  eight 
feet  wide,  which  along  toward  morning 
presented  so  much  of  an  effort  in  the 
juiiiping  tliat  wt"  usually  plunged  into 
tlit>  water  by  preference.  Our  f.-et  wt>re 
adding  to  our  misery  by  this  time.  On 
on«'  occasion,  as  we  dragged,  oursdvtjs 
out  of  the  water,  two  dogs  caiiie  rushing 
at  us  and  then  followed,  yelping.     It  was 


nearly  daylight  and  a  woman  came  down 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  We  remained 
motionless  near  a  hedge.  She  failed  to 
see  us,  which  was  perhaps  good  luck  for 
both  her  and  us. 

The  diary  for  that  period  reads:  "August 
28:  Kain  worse  than  ever.  Not  a  piece  of 
our  clothes  dry  and  too  much  water  to 
lie  down.  Good  going  last  night.  Cover 
in  a  wood  outside  village.  Good.  Meals; 
nix.  Ought  to  reach  the  Hustre  River 
to-night.     In  good  spirits." 

"August  29:  Kain  stopt  and  a  bit 
of  sun  came  out.  Feeling  much  more 
cheerful.  Just  had  a  shave  and  clean-up. 
Going  last  night  very  bad.  Swamps  and 
canals.  Had  to  leave  our  course.  Feet 
feeling  better.  Meals  for  the  day:  turnips, 
peas,  and  green  apples.  Did  not  reach 
the  river.  All's  well.  No  complaints." 
That  shave  was  a  terrible  torture. 

"August  30:  Rain,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning most  of  last  night.  Got  a  bit  of 
shelter  in  a  cowshed  in  a  field.  We  are 
wet  and  cold  as  usual,  with  no  sun  to  dn,-. 
Fair  cover  in  a  small  wood.  Going  good 
last  night.  Haven't  struck  the  Hustrt- 
yet.  Meals:  green  apples  and  brambles. 
Feet  pretty  sore.  Made  a  needle  out  of 
wood  and  did  a  bit  of  sewing.  Best  of 
health." 

We  had  been  plowing  through  the  mist, 
confused  by  it  and  the  numerous  hedges, 
when  at  the  side  of  a  small  field  we  had 
run  into  this  cowshed,  a  tumble-down 
affair  of  sods,  caved  in  at  the  sides  and 
partly  covered  by  a  thatched  roof.  We 
built  up  the  side  from  which  the  wind 
came  the  worst,  hung  a  rotting  canvas  we 
found  at  the  other  end,  and  then  snuggled 
up  together  to  exchange  warmth. 

The  mist  had  scarcely  lifted  when  we 
heard  a  slight  noise.  We  looked  up.  A 
woman  was  at  the  entrance  to  oiu"  hovel, 
looking  down  full  at  us.  She  turned  and 
walked  away.  We  rose,  still  dazed  with 
sleep,  and  found  that  we  were  quite  close 
to  a  farmhouse  which,  owing  to  the  mist, 
we  had  failed  to  observe  before,  and  from 
which  our  visitor  had  evidently  observed 
the  result  of  our  building  operations. 
"She  saw  us,"  I  said,  and  we  regretted 
not  having  seized  her.  She  appeared  to 
be  signaling. 

A  good-sized  wood  laj'  well  up  ahead. 
"Come  on,"  I  said.  "Let's  beat  it.  Wo 
can  handle  a  few  of  'em  better  than  the 
whole  mob."  We  could  see  the  farm- 
laborers  gathering  in  a  knot.  The  rain 
came  on  just  then  and  perhaps  assisted  in 
dampening  their  ardor.  At  any  rate  the\ 
did  not  follow  us  into  the  wood.  We  spent 
rather  an  uneasy  time  tho,  when,  late  that 
day,  some  men  approached  our  hiding- 
place  in  a  clump  of  bushes  and  for  half  an 
hour  shot  their  fowling-pieces  oflf  all  around 
where  we  lay. 

They  did  not  seem  to  be  after  us;  more 
likelj-  they  were  hunters.  The  same 
thing  had  happened  in  a  lesser  degree 
.several  times  before.  None  the  le.ss  it  was 
very  uncomfortable  to  have  the  buckshot 
rattling  all  around  us  in  the  bushes  where 
W(^  lay  and  we  felt  much  better  when  the> 
had  gone. 

As  for  the  wooden  nwdle — that  was  of 
course  the  result  of  our  necessity.  It  was 
a  long  thorn— first,  a  punch  in  the  clotii 
and  like  as  not  a  stab  in  the  linger  in  the 
bargain,  then  a  withdrawal  of  the  crude 
neetiu>  and  a  careful  threading  of  the  hole 
with  our  coarse  string,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  elum.sy  shoemaker.  Some  .sewing!  Some 
ne(>dlewonian! 

The  green  apples  and  the  berries  which 
we  got  here  pro\  ed  a  most  welcome  change 
in  our  diet. 
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Birmingham,  Ala. 

J.  Blach  Sons 
Mobile,  Ala. 

L  Hammel 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Pfciffer  Bros. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Broadway  Department  Store 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Roos  Bros.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 

Hale  Brothers 
Denver,  Colo. 

The  May  Co. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Smith  Murray  Co. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

G.  Fox  &-  Company 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mendel  6-  Freedman 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Curran  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Snelienburg's 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Foster  C.  Law 
Augusta,  Ga. 

F.  G.  Merlins 
Chicago,  in. 

Boston  Store 
Chicago,  111. 

Marshall  Field 
Chicago,  III. 

Rothschild  6-  Co. 
Indianapolis,,  Ind. 

Efroymson  &■  Wolf 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Younker  Bros. 
Wichita,  Kans. 

Rorabaugh  Dry  Goods  Co 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Ben  Beekman 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Hub 
Boston,  Mass. 

Houghton  6-  Dutton  Co. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

R.  J.  Macartney  Co. 
Lowell,  Mass. 

R.  J.  Macartney  Co. 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Dan  A  Donohue 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Poole  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

C.  T.  Sherer  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  G.  Clayton  Co 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Wylic  Collins  Co. 


Special  Offer 
Next    Week 

of  CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE  COLLARS 

The  new  25c  Challenge  Collar  is  so  superior 
in  style,  comfort  and  economy,  that  leading  stores 
throughout  the  country  are  co'Operating  with  us 
in  a  special  introductory  offer  next  week. 

Read  the  list  of  stores  in  this  advertisement. 
Look  for  the  special  offer  made  next  week 
(May  20'25)  in  the  newspaper  advertising  of 
the  store  -nearest  you  and  take  advantage  of  it. 

Challenge  Cleanable  Collars  require  no  laun^ 

dering  and  save  the  average  wearer  $  1 0  to  $  1 5 

yearly  in  collar  and  laundry  expense.     These 

collars  are  waterproof  stiffened  instead  of 

starched,  yet  look  exactly  like  starched  coU 

lars.        They  are  ideal  for  hot  weather,  dancing,  etc., 

as  they  never  wilt      They  save  money  and  ensure 

cleanliness,    comfort   and  convenience.        All 

popular  shapes.        Send  for  the  style 

booklet.     Sample   collar,  your  size  and 

style,  postpaid  for  25c 


Detroit,  Mich. 

Henry  A.  Sarbinowski 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Wurzberg  Dry  Goods  Co 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Model  Clothing  House 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

M.  L  Rothschild  6-  Co. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

M.  L.  Rothschild  &■  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

G.  Bcrnheimer  Bros.  6-  Ca 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Famous  &■  Barr  Co. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

J.  L.  Brandeis  &■  Sons 
Atlantic  City    N.  J. 

Du  Pont  Products  Store 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Munger  6-  Long 
Newark,  N.  J. 

The  L  S.  Plaut  Co. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

Michaelson  Clothing  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Adam,  Meldrum  6-  Anderson 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gimbel  Brothers 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Duffy  Powers  Company 
Akron,  Ohio 

M.  O'Neill  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 

C.  N.  Vicary  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  May  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Herman  J.  Daumler 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Wilner  Bros.  £r  Co. 
Orrville,  Ohio 

C.  N.  Vicary  Co. 


Arlington  NA/orks 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co. 


725  Broadway 
New  York  City 


fl  Challenge  Clean- 
able  Collars  are 
made  for  men 
in  every  walk 
of  life. 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Weber's 

Clothing  House 
Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Rorabaugh  Dry 

Goods  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Meiei-  &-  Frank  Co. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

Penn  Traffic  Co. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Watt  6-  Shand 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Snelienburg's 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kaufman's 
Providence,  R.  L 

The  Outlet  Company 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

S.  Brown  Sons 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lebeck  Brothers 
Dallas,  Texas 

Titche  Goettinger  Co. 


Richmond,  Va. 

The  Cohen  Company 
Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Bon  Marche 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Dickson  Bros. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hahn  Bros. 
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It  took  the  pressure  of  war  to  show  America  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  electric   arc  welding. 


Welding  cast  steel  army  truck  wheels  with  a  Lincoln  Arc  Welder. 


It  is  arc  welding  that  has  repaired  and 
made  usable  the  German  ships,  once 
thought  to  be  hopelessly  damaged.  It  is 
arc  welding  that  has  increased  by  20% 
the  output  of  steel  army  truck  wheels. 
Arc  welding  is  cutting  down  the  time 
on  dozens  of  ship  building  operations 
and  saving  troublesome  rivetting.  Arc 
welding  is  saving  two-thirds  of  the  time 
locomotives  formerly  spent  in  the  repair 
shops. 

Yet,  after  all,  arc  welding  is  a  simple 
.process  easily  applied  to  any  operation 


wherever  metals  are  to  be  joined,  wher- 
ever breakage,  defects  or  wear  are  to  be 
repaired. 

The  Lincoln  Arc  Welder  is  simply  a 
means  of  producing  heat  at  very  low 
cost.  It  will  do  welding  work  more 
economically  and  efficiently  than  any 
other  apparatus  or  process  because  the 
heat  is  perfectly  controlled  and  can  be 
directed  exactly  where  it  is  needed. 

If  your  plant  works  with  metal,  write  for 
illustrated  Welding  Bulletin  No.  10+-S. 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  York  City 
Buffalo 
Syracuse 
Boston 


Chicago 

Detroit 

Columbus 

Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 
Charlotte,  N.  C 
Toronto 
Montreal 


Agencies  in  Other  Principal  Cities 
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"August  31:  Not  much  rain  but  very 
cold.  Too  dark  to  travel  last  night. 
No  stars  out  to  go  by.  Crossed  the  river 
this  morning,  at  last.  Good  cover  in 
bushes.  Feet  are  badly  peeled,  Hope 
for  better  luck  to-night.  Meals:  apples 
and  turnips.  Cold  and  rain  are  putting 
us  in  bad  state.  But  still  confident." 
We  were  daily  growing  weaker  and  prayed 
only  that  our  strength  would  last  to  put 
us  over  the  border. 

"September  1:  No  rain  and  a  little 
sun.  Feeling  much  better.  Going  last 
night  much  the  best  we  have  had.  Good 
cover  in  a  thicket.  Will  soon  be  going 
over  the  same  country  we  did  last  time  we 
escaped.  Meals:  peas  and  beans.  Still 
in  good  health." 

"September  2:  No  rain,  but  cold  out 
of  the  sun.  Pretty  fair  going  last  night. 
Feet  still  sore.  Cover  on  straw-stack  in 
middle  of  field.  Warmer  than  the  woods. 
Zeppelin  just  passed  overhead  going  north. 
Meals:  turnips,  carrots,  apples,  and  peas." 

"September  3:  Fine  weather.  Good 
going  last  night.  Feet  still  pretty  bad. 
Had  to  cut  my  boots.  Fine  cover  in  the 
wood.  Meals:  baked  potatoes.  Feel  ful- 
ler." This  was  our  first  cooked  meal  and 
the  pleasure  it  gave  us  was  beyond  all 
words.  We  lit  it  under  cover  of  night  so 
that  by  the  time  daj'  had  come  there  was 
nothing  but  glownng  coals  in  which  the 
potatoes  roasted  while  we  slept. 

My  feet  were  badly  swollen  by  this 
time  so  that  I  was  faint  with  the  pain 
of  them. 

The  Zeppelin,  strange  tho  it  was  under 
the  circumstances,  was  only  a  small  in- 
cident in  many  others  of  vaster  importance 
which  were  happening  dailj'  to  us,  but  it 
was  flying  so  low  that  we  deemed  it  best 
not  to  move  until  it  had  passed.  We 
wondered  if  it  were  going  to  England,  and 
envied  it. 

"September  4:  More  rain.  Hard  go- 
ing half  the  night.  Crossed  large  peat- 
bog and  wet  to  the  waist.  Very  cold. 
Cover  in  wood.  None  too  good.  Got 
scared  out  of  our  first  cover.  Meals: 
milk,  apples,  and  peas.  Feet  not  so  sore. 
Still  raining  and  cold.  We  should  soon  be 
at  the  River  Ems." 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  we  walked 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  we  w^ere  in  and 
stood  there  sizing  up  the  near-by  village. 
It  was  about  seven  o'clock  and  wanted 
about  an  hour  to  darkness  and  our  usual 
time  for  hitting  the  trail.  Without  any 
warning  a  burly  farmer  confronted  us. 
He  was  as  badly  startled  as  we  were. 
Our  remnants  of  painted  uniforms  and  our 
ragged,  soaked,  and  generallj^  filthy  condi- 
tion no  doubt  added  to  our  terrible  ap- 
I)earance.  We  had  long  since  lost  our  caps 
and  our  hair  was  matted  like  a  dog's. 
The  German  was  armed  with  a  double- 
barreled  shotgun,  and  at  his  heels  a  power- 
ful-looking dog  showed  his  teeth  to  us, 
so  that  I  marked  the  red  of  his  tongue. 
If  he  raised  the  alarm  we  were  done  for. 
We  still  had  our  cudgels. 

I  do  not  know  whose  was  the  offensive. 
But  I  do  know  that  the  three  of  us  came 
together  with  one  accord  in  a  wild  and  ter- 
rible medley  of  oaths  in  two  languages  and 
of  murderous  blows  that  beat  like  flails 
at  the  threshing.  Simmons  and  I  struggled 
for  the  gun  which  he  tried  so  hard  €o  turn 
on  us,  the  dog  meanwhile  sinking  its 
teeth  deep  in  our  unprotected  legs  and 
leaping  vainly  at  our  throats;  w^hile  we 
felt  with  clutching  fingers  for  his  master's 
intent,  only  that  he  should  not  shout. 

In  those  mad  moments  there  sped  through 
our  brains  the  reel  of  that  horrid  film  of 
fifteen  months'  torture  of  mind  and  body; 


the  pale,  blood-covered  faces  of  our 
murdered  comrades  of  the  regiment,  the 
cries  of  the  patient  Russians  behind  the 
trees,  and  our  own  slow  and  deadly  starva- 
tion and  planned  mistreatment.  AU 
these,  and  God  only  knows  what  else, 
should  be  ours  again  if  we  should  be 
recaptured. 

We  were  near  to  Holland.  In  fancy  and 
by  contrast  we  saw  the  fair  English  fields 
and  the  rolling  beauty  that  is  Ontario's; 
we  heard  the  good  English  tongue  and 
beheld  the  dear  faces  of  our  own  folk.  We 
bore  that  farmer  no  ill-will.  And  his  dog 
was  to  the  last  a  very  faithful  animal, 
as  our  clothes  and  limbs  bore  true  witness. 
We  had  no  ropes.  And  we  were  two  very 
desperate  men,  badly  put  upon. 

Wo  dropt  his  gim  in  the  bushes,  to- 
gether with  the  body  of  his  dog;  and 
passed  on.  It  had  not  been  fired  and  we 
had  no  desire  to  have  the  charge  of  carry- 
ing firearms  added  to  the  others  against 
us  if,  in  spite  of  all,  we  should  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  recaptured. 

Sergeant  Edwards's  diary  for  Sep- 
tember 5  records  that  the  rain  had  stopt 
and  the  weather  had  become  a  little 
warmer.  Thev^  got  their  clothes  dry  once 
more  and  lay  hidden  in  a  wood  outside  a 
small  town.  The  night  before  they  had 
crossed  another  peat-bog  and  despite  this 
obstacle  made  good  progress.  Their  meals 
consisted  of  milk,  baked  potatoes,  and 
apples.  Mention  is  made  of  their  suffering 
from  "bad  feet,"  but  we  are  told  that 
they  were  enjoying  the  best  of  health 
otherwise.  The  refugees  were  running 
out  of  tobacco  and  Sergeant  Edwards 
writes: 

We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  discussing 
ways  and  means  of  adding  to  our  stock  of 
tobacco.  Any  smoker  knows  what  it  is  to 
want  the  weed.  Consider  then  our  half- 
famished,  wet,  and  utterly  weary  condi- 
tion. It  was  a  real  necessity  to  us.  We 
discust  waiting  at  the  roadside  until  a  man 
with  a  pipe  appeared;  when  we  should 
rob  him.  We  dismissed  that  as  too 
hazardous.  It  would  be  necessary  to  kill 
him  and  that  seemed  a  bit  thick  for  a 
pipe  of  tobacco.  So  we  did  the  only  thing 
that  was  left  to  do — cut  down  our  already 
scanty  rations  of  tobacco  and  took  scrupu- 
lous care  to  smoke  to  a  clean  ash  every 
vestige  of  each  heel  of  old  pipe,  but  in  spite 
of  that  our  supply  became  exhausted. 

"September  8:  Lovely  weather  to-day. 
Good  going  last  night  in  small  swamp. 
Good  cover  in  a  forest  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ems.  We  will  try  to  cross  to-night. 
Meals:  potatoes  and  mangels.  Om*  final 
try  for  liberty.    Feel  good  for  it." 

We  had  arrived  at  the  river  at  two 
o'clock  that  morning,  too  played  out  to 
attempt  the  crossing  then.  We  retraced 
our  steps  to  a  potato-field,  dug  some  of 
the  tubers  and,  when  daylight  came,  lit  a 
fire  and  roasted  them.  We  were  in  a  dense 
forest  of  young  trees,  so  that  by  lighting 
the  fire  before  the  mist  lifted,  the  latter 
hid  our  smoke.  We  remained  unperceived, 
tho  we  could  hear  voices  and  footsteps  on 
every  side. 

"September  9:  Swam  the  river  and  two 
canals.  Crossed  a  large  swamp.  No  rain 
but  verj'  cold.  Think  we  are  over  the 
border.  Very  poor  cover  in  a  hedge.  Wet 
to  the  skdn.  Clothes  got  soaked  but  in 
best  spirits  and  confident." 

We  went  dowi,  o  survey  the  river 
shortly   before    dusk   and    found    it  'both 
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•OU  can 
put   up 
dozens  of 
jars  easily  and  without 
the  bother  of  working  and 
watching  over  a  hot  stove.  The 
delicacy  of  flavor  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  retained.     Holds  14  quart  jars. 
Uses  only  one  burner  of  stove.    Can  this  sum- 
mer in  comfort  by  using 


ECRBT3  or 
KOI.DPACK 

COUPON^ 

Toledo  Cooker  Co.  ^^ 
Dept.  55.      Toledo,  Ohio 

Send  free  "Secrets    ^k 
of   Cold    Pack  Cannintr  ^ 
and    Conservo    Cooking    \^ 
Recipes."  ^ 

Name 

Address 

Dealer's  Name 


Conservo 

Conserves  Food — Fuel — Time 

Besides  making  possible  an  abundant  supply 
food,    Conservo  will  save  your  fuel  and  time  by 
cooking  a  complete  meal  —  roast  or  stew,  cooked  vege- 
tables,  soups,    dessert  —  over    one    burner    without 
watching.     Food  is  cooked  in  its  own  moisture  and 
has  delicious  flavor.    The  fuel  saved  by  Conservo 
will  pay  for  it  in  a  short  time. 

FREE  BOOK— "Secret!  of  Cold  Pack  Canning" 

and   Conservo    cooking    recipes.     Mail   coupon* 

Mention  dealer's  name. 


\ 


X 


Toledo  Cooker  Co. 

Department  55 

Toledo     -     Ohio 


X 


AriVIPT     TO    A  iplcndid  book  by  Pye  Hcnrv  Cliavasse, 
/\l^  y  l\^tL.      1  V/     F.R.C.S..  upon   tlic  vitally   iiiiportent 

AIV^/^'T'IJC'  D     tubjpct  of  the  nisnagrment  anil  health  of 
iVlVy  1  r:iL^rV     ehiWren.    Tells   all  aloiit  the  baby    and 
ontheManngemenl   '';'.,■"»".  dese  ,  i  bp«   the   8jmpt..n.»  of 
£  1         /-^i_-i  J  rliildren  s  diseases  and  their  treatntent, 

Ot  her  Children         ,iis,ii.ii.e8    clothinK.     aniusen.ents.     exer- 
eises.  rtr.     I'iinM.  ('|.,ih.    ;illl  p|>.     tl-UO :  by  mail  $1    I'.'. 
Funk  &  Walinalls  (kimpany,   !I54-.1«U  Fourth  Ave..  Nen  Tork 


By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.    A  liandy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.     Invaluable  to  writers,   speakers  and   stu- 
dents.    i2mo. Cloth.   120  pp.     li. Sonet.    Postpaid  ti  .62. 
Kl'.NK  ft  WA»J.NALI,S  rOMPAIV,  3.'i4-860  Konrth  Ave.,  NKW  TOIIK 


'hinn-Flat  ProtectsProperiy 


From  Lightning 


Sliinn-Klat  Conductors  are  the  most 
modern  Lightning  Rods  ever  devised. 

Tluy  consist   of  pure  copper  wires,  woven  in   the  form  of  flat 

ribl)()n-like  cables,  one  inch  in  width. 

The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  Says: 

"It  has  loiiK  bt-en  recognized  that  wide  metal  ribbon  ia  a  better  conductor  of 
LiKlitninK  discharRes  than  the  same  amount  of  metal  in  tlie  form  of  either  a 
cylinder  braided  or  twisted  conductor." 

1918  LIGHTNING  LOSSES 

WILL    BE    THE    GREATEST    EVER    KNOWN 

Hecause  of  the  Rreatly  increased  value  of  the  buildings  and  contents  destroyed. 
America  cannot  afford  the  loss  this  year,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  your  countr>' 
as  well  as  to  your  family  and  to  yourself,  to  st-e  that  every  building  you  own  is 
absolutely  safeguarded  against  danger  from  Lightning.  Then  you  can  read 
your  |>ap<'r  in  i)eace  and  security  while  the  terrihle  summer  storms  rage  outside. 

Shinn-Flat  Rods  Are  Bonded  to  Protect 

Shinn  I'l.it  i-*  the  only  l^iKlitiiiiiK  K«>«l  in  Aiiirrjt  a  th.U  h  tnvrtr*!  by  a  ("aHli  Homt  that 
IaKl>t>itni{  will  not  Hiriko.  It  is  paid  lor  hy  tit.  and  msiumI  diroct  to  you  by  a  larsr 
Bonding  Company.  Shinn-Klat  ('ondtirtorH  may  Im"  put  on  any  hiitldinK  at  PMsonaMc 
rxiK'n-M-.     \\  riti*  for  Hook  un  LiKhtning  (\ium*  and  Control  and  lull  information. 

W.  C.  SHINN  MFG.  CO.,  1652  Monadnock  Building.  Chicago.  III. 


Ligmning  Can't  Sfrike  IF  Shinn  Gets  There  First 


broad  and  swift.  We  went  back  again 
and  tore  a  gate  from  its  hinges,  carried  it 
the  fiA'e  hundred  yards  down  to  the  river 
and  then  stript  for  the  crossing.  The  gate 
was  not  big  enough  to  carry  us  but  answered 
for  our  clothes.  Simmons  swam  ahead, 
guiding  it,  while  I  sho\ed  from  behind.  We 
made  the  crossing  without  mishap  but 
straightwaj'  fell  into  one  of  the  worst  ex- 
periences of  the  entire  trip.  We  plunged 
into  a  swamp  which  took  us  five  hoiu^  to 
get  through.  There  were  moments  when 
we  all  but  gave  up  and  thought  we  should 
never  get  out.  At  times  we  sank  in  it  ur» 
to  our  waists,  particularly  after  leaping  at 
the  numerous  tufts  of  grass  w'hich  seemed 
to  promise  a  footing  that  they  never 
realized  and  which  sometimes  sent  us  in  it 
to  the  armpits,  so  that  we  were  sure  wo 
were  doomed  to  be  sucked  do^vn  for  good 
in  the  filthy  mess. 

The  fearful  odor  that  our  plunging 
around  stirred  up  naturally  aided  our  ner- 
vous imaginings  and  it  w-as  undoubtedly 
the  worst  trial  we  had  yet  met  with  on 
the  journey.  I  can  not  convey  the  black 
despair  which  took  possession  of  our 
hearts  at  the  seeming  hopelessness  of  aU 
our  efforts  to  find  firm  footing  or  a  break  in 
the  landscape  which  might  indicate  a 
change  in  the  natiu-e  of  the  coimtrj*,  a 
light,  a  voice,  anything  that  would  help 
to  lift  from  our  hearts  the  feeling  of  utter 
isolation  from  all  human  assistance  and 
the  seeming  certainty  that  a  few  bubbles 
would  be  the  only  indication  that  we  had 
struggled  there.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  intensified  these  thoughts.  The 
rain  did  not  matter.  In  fact  it  helped; 
for  we  were  covered  with  the  worse  than 
water  of  the  morass. 

We  looked  at  each  other.  We  dared  not 
speak.  Anyhow,  to  do  so  was  not  our 
custom  at  such  times  as  these.  But  each 
knew.  A  dull  anger  took  possession  of  us 
at  the  thought  of  so  inglorious  an  end 
after  all  that  we  had  suffered  to  attain  our 
freedom.  With  a  praj-er  in  our  hearts  we 
cast  ourselves  forward  and  somehow,  some- 
time, found  at  last  that  we  were  safe  and  sti 
flimg  ourselves  down  in  our  stinking  clothe.*:, 
to  lie  like  dogs  in  a  dnmken  stupor  that 
recked  not  of  time  or  of  our  enemies. 

We  discovered  an  apple-orchard  here, 
in  which  the  fruit  was  ripe.  All  the  apples 
we  had  had  up  to  date  had  been  of  the 
small  and  green  variety.  And  even  they, 
with  the  occasional  milk,  represented  our 
all  of  luxury,  so  that  the.se  .seemed  indeed 
the  food  of  the  gods.  We  proceeded  to  fill 
up  and,  after  eating  all  that  we  thought  we 
could,  filled  our  pockets  until  they  bulged, 
and  started  off,  each  carrying  an  armful 
of  the  fruit.  At  every  step  we  dropt 
some.  We  stopt  again  and  ate  our 
surplus  to  make  room.  We  refu.sed  to 
lose  any  of  them.  We  came  to  a  river, 
stript,  tied  our  clothes  up  in  a  bundle,  and 
proceed«>d  to  swim  across,  shoving  the 
clothes  ahead.  I  lost  control  of  mine  and 
they  sank.  I  di\ed  repeatedly  in  th«- 
darkness  before  I  found  them.  The  cargo 
t)f  apples  in  the  pockets  made  a  bad  matter 
worse.  1  would  rather  have  drowne<l 
than  ha\e  U)st  my  apples.  The  pos8ibl»> 
loss  of  the  clothes  woirietl  us  very  Uttle. 
We  had  already  decided  in  that  event  to 
waylay  some  CJernuui  Michel  rather  than 
to  go  naked  into  Holland.  However,  by 
alternately  dragging  the  bundle  behind 
and  swiinniing  on  our  backs  with  it  held 
high  on  the  chest  with  one  hand,  we  made 
the  cro.ssing,  ai»ples  and  all. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  shadow  preparing' 
to  dn\ss  and  wond»>rintr  whether  we  wen* 
really  over  the  l>order  and  if  we  could 
Kafel.N-  walk  abroad,  when  we  heard  men 
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walking  toward  us.  We  knew  them  to  be 
Germans  by  the  clank  of  the  hobnailed 
boots  which  all  our  guards  had  worn. 
We  had  not  a  stitch  on  and  our  hearts  were 
in  our  mouths.  The  patrol  of  six  men 
stopt  within  five  yards  of  us  and  then 
passed  on  within  five  feet  and  did  not  see 
us.  We  drest  quickly  and  went  on, 
only  to  find  a  canal,  for  which  we  had  to 
strip  again. 

Arriving  at  the  other  side,  we  drest 
iu  the  shadow  of  the  bank,  crawled  to  the 
top,  and  plunged  through  the  heather  on 
to  a  road  which  we  had  almost  crossed, 
when  there  came  a  cr'y  of  "Halt!"  The 
patrol  must  have  been  standing  in  the 
trees  where  we  had  broken  out  from  the 
heather,  and  very  quietly,  too,  for  we  had 
lain  for  five  minutes  to  make  certain  that 
all  was  safe.  Evidently  we  were  on  or 
near  the  border  if  the  number  of  patrols 
was  any  indication.  We  were  not  certain 
whether  these  were  Hollanders  or  Germans. 
We  made  one  big  buck -jump.  "Fire, 
Gridley,  when  ready!"  I  left  the  entire 
knee  of  one  trouser-leg  on  a  clutching  thorn. 
But  the  patrol  did  not  fire. 

.\nd  then  another  canal.  "I'm  fed  u.p 
with  swimming  to-night." 

"So  am  I,"  agreed  Simmons.  "There 
are  houses  over  there.  There  must  be  a 
bridge." 

We  slunk  along  the  bank  and  to  our 
joy  found  a  small  bridge.  We  dashed 
across  it  and  debouched  safely  into  a  tiny 
\illage.  Here  we  saw  a  difference,  es- 
pecially in  the  houses  and  the  roadway. 
It  was  in  the  very  atmosphere,  a  result  no 
doubt  of  instincts  made  keen  by  the 
hunted  lives  we  had  led.  On  either  side 
the  fields  stretched  out,  crisscrossed  by  a 
perfect  network  of  small  canals  and  ditches, 
which  also  served  as  fences. 

We  knew  we  were  in  Holland. 

We  deemed  it  unwise  to  show  ourselves 
as  yet,  distrusting  the  sympathies  of  the 
Hollanders  and  fearful  that  they  might 
give  us  up;  and  continued  this  policy  until 
the  next  day.  However,  we  took  a  chance 
and  stuck  to  the  road,  a  treat,  indeed,  to 
feel  a  firm  footing  after  our  weeks  of 
traveling  across  country  fields.  This 
enabled  us  to  shove  thirty  miles  between 
us  and  Germany  by  morning. 

It  was  not  quite  daylight  when  we 
espied  a  cow  in  a  field  at  the  roadside  and 
gave  chase.  There  was  no  other  food  in 
sight,  so  when  our  quarry  threw  up  its 
tail  and  bounced  off,  we  set  out  grimly  to 
run  our  breakfast  down.  It  was  half  an 
hour  later  that  we  corralled  it  in  a  corner 
between  two  broad  ditches  and  were  al- 
ready licking  our  chops  in  anticipation 
when  we  discovered  that  our  cow  was  only 
a  big  heifer.  Twenty-four  hours  earlier 
it  would  have  been  a  tragedy.  As  it  was, 
we  only  laughed.     Such  is  liberty! 

At  this  distance  from  the  border  we  felt 
that  we  were  safe  from  the  Germans,  but 
were  very  much  afraid  we  might  be  in- 
terned. So  we  holed  up  in  a  farmhouse 
which  had  been  partly  burned  down  and 
built  a  roaring  fire  out  of  the  remains  of 
the  charred  furniture,  placed  some  of  the 
potatoes  that  were  lying  about  in  the  fire, 
made  a  rough  bed,  and  went  to  sleep. 
Awakening  later  in  the  day,  we  raked  the 
blackened  potatoes  out  of  the  ashes  and 
filled  up  on  them.  We  were  a  fearful 
team;  absolutely  filthy,  uncombed,  un- 
washed, unshaven,  and  with  the  Russian's 
paint  still  thick  upon  us.  Afterward  we 
went  dowTi  to  the  canal  and  endeavored  to 
knock  the  worst  of  it  off.  All  danger  was 
passed  now.  We  seemed  to  walk  on  air. 
We  were  once  again  British  soldiers.  And 
so  fell  to  abuse  of  one  another,   finding 
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Before  "Fly  Time 
Comes  "PEARL  Time'' 

Before  insect  pests  begin  to  breed  and  carry  in  your  home 

disease-bearing  germs  and  discomforts  along  with  them — screen  your  win- 
dows and  your  doors — close  in  your  porches — put  that  wonderful  screen 
material — G  &  B  PEARL — -between  your  family  and  Summer  dangers. 

Back  of  the  enormous  and  ever  increasing  sales  of  G  &  B 

PEARL  is  its  unusual  wear  quality.  It  is  as  durable  and  rust-proof  as 
metal  can  be  made  and  does  aw^ay  with  the  necessity  of  painting  and 
repairing  and  continually  replacing  screens.  No  painted  or  galvanized 
cloth  can  be  compared  with  it.  The  metallic  coating  which  protects  it 
from  the  ravages  of  rust  is  a  secret  process  owned  and  controlled  ex- 
clusively by  Gilbert  &  Bennett.  So  avoid  imitations  and  "  just  as  good." 
They  are  inferior. 

It's  easy  to  identify  genuine  G  &  B  PEARL — tvsro  copper 
wires  in  the  selvage  are  the  permanent  mark — a  Round  Tag  vk'ith  our 
name  is  on  every  roll  in  the  dealers*  stores.  Look  for  these  marks — 
make  sure  they're  there — and  you'll  get  the  handsomest,  best  wearing 
screens  that  ever  went  on  your  house. 

There  is  a  dealer  in  jjour  town  who  sells  and  recommends  G  &  a 

PEARL.     If  you  can't  locate  him  write  us  for  samples 

and  literature.     Address  Dept.  I. 

The   Gilbert   &   Bennett   Mfg.  Co. 

New  York    Georgeto\yn,  Conn.     Chicago    Kansas  City 

G  &  B  PEARL  is  made  in  two  weights — regular  ana  extra  heaou 

The  best  hardware  dealer  in  your  citu  sells  "  PEARL"  ?SJ 


LEARN 

HOW  TO 

SWIM 


Swimming    Scientifically  Taught, 

by  Professor  Frank  Eugen  Dalton,  the 
noted  expert,  teaches  you  all  the  principal 
strokes,  how  to  float,  dive,  etc.  Get  it  to-day 
and  double  your  summer  enjoyment,  l^rao, 
cloth.  Iliustrated.  By  mail,  $1.35.  FUNK  & 
WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  4th  Ave.,  N.Y. 


^mountincandframing  pictures^ 

A  Imndy  guide  to  making  and  fiiiisliiiig  all  sorts  of 
frames  as  well  as  t^>  artistic  mounting  and  framing  of 
pii-tures.    Cloth,  240  illuslralions,  by  mail,  58c. 

Funk  &  Wasnalls  Company,  354  Foarth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


On  or  Off  y 

In  a  Jiffy"        ^    Q^^  \^q  attached  as  easily  in  hub  deep 
'"    ^  hole  as  in  garage. 


No  jacking  or  moving  car — simply  throw 
chain  over  tire  and  snap,  snap — that's  all! 


Easyon  Chains 

' '  Grip  Like  Mud  Hooks 
Ride  Like  Bare    Tires" 

Over  60,000  sets  in  use  because  of  their  easy 
convenience,  sure  grip,  and  economy. 
You  will  carry  and  use  these  chains  because: 
half  the  weight,  half  the  bulk — instantly  ready 
without  need  for  muss  and  hard  work  of  jacking 
up  car.  As  easy  as  they  are  simple  for  women 
and  children. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 
DEALERS: — Write  for  proposition  and  selling  helps 
WOODWORTH    MFG.    CORP.,         2011   Whirlpool  Street,    Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 


EASYON  CHAINS  are  compact, 
half  the  weight,  with  twice  the 
usefulness.  Packed  in  set  of  eight 
in  bag.  four  for  each  rear  wheel, 
enough  to  give  sure  traction  under 
any  road  condition. 
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British  Tank  officers  of  the  "Iron  Cavalry"  and     ; w 

their  Victrola  somewhere  in  France.  '    .^^ 


'.U 


ese  men 


Spread  before  you  is  a  panorama  of  patriotism. 

The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.     Here  arc  • 
who  will  make  it  so. 

The  moral  and  spiritual   forces   that  will  carry  us  on  to  \t 
no  man  can  measure.     The  books  you  send,  the  letters  you  vi.t 
music  the  men  have  to  enjoy — do  not  for  one  moment  under, 
the  weight  they  will  throw  into  the  final  balance  of  success. 

The  pictures  shown  here  are  typical  of  the  spirit  of  UnchS 
He  has  a  song  in  his  heart,  a  tune  on  his  Yankee  lips,  and  an  iron  ic 
deep  in  his  liberty-loving  soul. 

This  company  is  proud  that  its  products  are  a  mighty  Anrn 
of  Hope,  cheering  and  strengthemng  the  spirit  ot  our  fightmg  m 

Wherever  the   soldiers   and   sailors   of  Uncle  Sam  and  his  J 
are  gathered,  there  the  Victrola  is  singing  its  song  of  courage.  1 
Victrola  is  literally  following  the  flag.     Through  the  unseen  po't 
music,  it  supplies  and  renews  that  vast  human  dynamo  that  is 
our  war  machine  to  its  goal  of  glory. 

Across  the  shadows  of  No  Man's  Land  stand  the  embattle  t* 
But  there  are  more  foes  than  these  to  be  vanquished.     In  th- ' 

Victor  Talking  » 

Qhe  ^  fctrola  enlistel 


>   '-^ — -  ^ — * — '^^^^^       ^^^^ — . 

/f ,',     The  Viitrdln  in  iho  trciirhr-.  :it   C;.illipc<!i    uitl>    ■ 
\j  ll..-   "An     ,>  ■•     I,  i,>l,    I   i  •■,!    I  1,1,    ,  / 


I^^^^I-^^^^-^^  ^l-^^^^^^r^^-^^^r^I-^l^l-l^^^^^^^^r^^-^^^^-^r  J^-^I-^^^^^r^r^T^-Irtt^^^^^      it  ir  3i:3tnnmr-innnr-ir-3nr:iDinrrir 


hall  conquer! 


)f  war,  fatigue,  discouragement,  hesitation  are  inevitably  encoun- 
Bullets  will  not  suffice  in  these  battles  of  the  soul.  In  these 
ials,  music  is  the  great  physician.  It  satisfies  the  hunger  of  the 
;he  thirst  of  the  spirit,  the  deep  and  hidden  yearning  of  the 
1  soul  for  words  of  comfort  that  cannot  be  spoken  and  that 
usic  can  whisper. 

camp  and  trench,  on  transport  and  battleship,  in  hospital,  church 
itormient,  in  the  welfare  houses  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  K.  of  C, 
;  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  the  Victrola  is  the  unflagging,  and  often  the  only, 
of  music  and  entertainment.  It  is  so  portable  that  it  can  be 
nywhere  and  unaided  it  gives  forth  the  music  and  laughter  of 
"Id's  greatest  artists.  The  Victrola  is  teaching  wireless  and  French 
Army  and  Navy.  Victrolas  and  Victor  Records  are  day  and 
dvancing  the  cause  of  freedom  on  the  battlefields  of  the  entire 

ery  Victrola  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam  is  a  source  of  actual 
ength.  Every  Victor  Record  at  the  front  is  a  winged  mes' 
)f  victory,  doing  its  humble  but  by  no  means  unimportant  bit  to 
h  the  powers  of  darkness  and  make  the  world  safe  for 
cy. 

N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

f,  WarJorT)emocracif 
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'f^3   Italian  troops  enjoy  a  Victrola  concert  on  the  '^^ 
Sivf2,  snow-clad    Alp^ 


-i^^ji^JL^^^  ^^  +v  -^^  >  ^  >^>->  >  i-^ 


Listening  to  the  Victrola  at  i_,amp  Div,        ^ 
Nlu    [erse'i        


-g-<-t"?-?-t-t-;-f-?  w^  '^v  ^v  ^^^  ^:^^^^ 


UMD 


MUilMUJ 


' '."miiiimnnTTTft; 


""iiiiii I iimmiumiiiii 


*f 


t -{-{-{ -T -t -t -<  ~g -t -g  -t^-w->- 3- i 


^-^Misllf   %' 


In    the    Knights   of    Columbus   hall,    NationaTt 


Vrmv  Lantonmen 


t,    Camp    Mc 


A 
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fault  and  grousing,  as  all  good  British 
solditTs  do  when  they  are  well  ofif.  I  made 
out  to  shave  Simmons.  The  terrible  razor 
had  never  been  sharp  and  lately  had  rusted 
from  its  travels.  Simmons  swore  lustily 
and  threatened  me,  ordering  me  at  the 
same  time  and  in  no  uncertain  terms  to 
desist  from  the  torture. 

"Well,  we  want  to  go  into  Holland 
lookin'  respectable.  What'll  they  think 
of  British  soldiers  if  they  see  us?  Have  a 
heart!"   I  expostulated. 

••Don't  give  a  d !     I've  had  enough 

for  being  a  Canadian;  but  I  won't  stand 
for  this."  I  left  him  with  his  beard  still 
on  in  patches  and  the  ban;  spots  bleeding 
angrily.  As  I  had  already  committed  my- 
self, I  had  to  bear  in  silence  his  purjxjsely 
clumsy  handling  of  that  hack-saw.  It 
was  terrible,  and  Simmons,  the  scoundrel, 
laughed  like  a  demon. 


DETROIT   BIDS    FAREWELL  TO   JOHN 
BARLEYCORN  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE 


OX  May-day  the  passing  of  Detroit's 
oldest  citizen,  John  Barleycorn,  was 
fittinglj'^  celebrated  in  prose  and  verse  by 
the  editors  of  the  city.  This  demise  was 
an  event  of  national  as  well  as  local  im- 
portance, for  when  Michigan's  new  pro- 
hibitory law  went  into  effect  on  that  date, 
the  sixth  city  of  the  land  went  dry  and 
Detroit  wdU  be  expected  to  fiu-nish  in 
coming  months  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  prohibition  will  prohibit  in  big 
cities.  One  Detroit  newspaper  notes  that 
when  "the  dj^nasty  of  King  Booze,  since 
1873  the  reigning  family  in  ^Michigan,  came 
to  a  close"  at  the  stroke  of  twelve  on  the 
night  of  April  30,  3,285  saloons  and  02 
breweries  closed  their  doors  throughout 
the  State,  and  "8,447  saloon-keepers  and 
bar-keepers  greeted  the  May-day  morning 
as  refugees  from  the  razed  citadels  and  dens 
of  booze."  In  Detroit  one  great  hotel 
closed  its  doors,  and  others  prepared  to 
turn  their  bars  into  soda-water  fountains. 
But  the  economic  and  political  aspects  of 
this  event  were  subordinated  in  May-day 
editorials  to  personal  tributes  to  a  departed 
citizen  of  the  great  and  growing  city  where 
so  many  of  our  motor-cars  are  made. 
In  his  Detroit  Times,  Mr.  James  Schermer- 
horn  observes  that  it  is  "the  custom  for  (he 
press  to  keep  in  type  obituaries  of  pulilic 
characters  who  are  approaching  their  end," 
and  asks  his  readers  to  g(>t  the  right  at- 
mosphere for  th(;  following  eloquent  if  not 
mournful  obituary  "by  imagining  that  the 
quartet  has  just  rendered  'Crossing  the 
Bar,'  and  the  gfifted  young  elocutionist  has 
recited  'From  the  Gilded  Saloon  to  the 
Bier  and  the  Shroud'": 

John  Barleycorn  has  had  the  decency 
to  croak  in  twenty-eight  States,  and  there 
is  a  dee|)-seated  desire  to  .see  the  thing 
become  epidemic,  in  keeping  with  the  old 
refrain — 

■"Dicrc  was  a  tloR  iiiul  his  iiaiiic  wa.s  Rover, 
Atiil  when  he  (lied  he  <lle<l  all  over." 

We  hope  the  States  will  continue  to 
gather  in  the  Barleycorn  kin  until  we  get 
the  "whole  damn  family"   |)lanfe(l. 

The  earthly  record  of  the  deceased  was 


such  that  we  do  not  envy  the  funeral 
orator  his  task.  He  will  have  to  emulate 
the  wisdom  of  the  officiating  pastor  who 
was  asked  what  in  the  world  he  could  sa\' 
at  the  obsequies  about  a  defunct  repro- 
bate who  beat  his  wife  and  side-stept 
his  debts.  He  answered,  "Dead  easy.  I'll 
speak  of  the  glorious  age  in  which  he 
Uved." 

All  we  can  indite  about  the  now  pulse- 
less John  Barleycorn  is  that  he  lived  in  a 
glorious  age — which  he  betrayed,  shamed, 
and  defiled. 

He  was  full  of  years — as  well  as  of 
other  things.  He  began  with  Michigan's 
beginning,  alack! 

A  historian  deposes  and  says  that  when 
the  United  States  and  Canada  kissed 
the  result  was  Michigan. 

Both  parents  must  have  been  drinking, 
for  John  Barleycorn,  the  first-born,  was 
an  inebriate  from  birth — a  sad  instance 
of  transmitted  iniquity,  cursed  by  the 
serpent  of  the  stiU. 

He  w-as  not  uncomely  in  youth,  and  he 
made  himself  useful  on  occasions.  He 
claimed  to  be  good  for  sickness  and  low 
spirits. 

Being  a  pioneer  and  a  money-maker,  he 
gathered  politicians  and  newspaper  sup- 
porters about  him.  He  entered  homes, 
banquets,  and  armies  as  a  friend.  He 
claimed  protection  and  permanence  as  a 
vital  business  institution. 

When  bold,  outspoken  men  and  w-omen 
denounced  him  for  filching  plenty  from 
firesides,  the  glow  from  women's  cheeks, 
strength  from  manhood,  integrity  from 
legislators  and  mayors,  he  and  his  hire- 
lings drowned  their  brave  protesting 
voices  with  cries  of  "fanatics!"  "personal 
liberty!"  and  the  hke. 

And  John  Barlej'corn  lived  on,  rearing 
a  frightful  progeny.  Of  the  evil  brood 
disease,  pauperism,  insanity,  prostitu- 
tion, poverty,  degeneracy,  bossism  were 
well-known  offspring,  spreading  over  the 
land  like  blight. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  the  keeper  of 
the  tap-house  trembled,  for  the  people  rose 
up  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep 

Legitimate  business"  bade  John  Barley- 
corn be  gone;  industry  denounced  him  as 
an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  its  shoulders; 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
drummed  him  out  of  camp  with  "traitor" 
branded  upon  his  forehead 

It  w^as  really  merciful  —  more  merciful 
than  he  ever  was  to  his  millions  of  victims — 
to  sentence  John  Barh>ycorn  to  death.  The 
world  was  getting  to  be  a  mighty  lonesome 
place  for  him. 

Friendly  faces  were  few;  and  their  sin- 
cerity questionable.  As  he  walked  alone, 
grim  spectei..  of  his  miserable  past  con- 
fronted him 

So  it  behooved  John  Barleycorn  to 
wail,  "I'm  only  in  the  way,"  and  to  go 
off  and  die,  leaving  the  sunshine  of  a 
better  day  to  disinf(>ct  the  place  where 
his  festering  carcass  lay. 

In  similar  vein  the  Detroit  News  paya 
its  last  respects  to  a  departed  fellow  citizen. 
It  informs  readers  that  "the  body  of  J. 
Barleycorn  will  not  li«*  in  state  nor  will  the 
casket  be  open(>d,"  and  it  then  proceeds 
with  a  few  .sympathetic  words  describing 
the  career  ended  on  the  lirst  of  May: 

Queer  old  fellow — knew  Noah,  met  him 
one  day,  and  laid  him  out  under  a  tree. 
Knew  old  Omar,  likewi.se  Robbie  Burns. 
Hobn<)bl)ed  with  kings,  yet  held  a  niche 
in  every  pea.sant's  cabin.  V«>rv  friendly 
with  nice  old  ladies  given  to  chi'lls,  an  in- 
disjMnsable  guest  at  christenings  and  mar- 


riages and  wakes,  at  Christmas,  New  Year's, 
and  likewise  birthdaj's. 

Strange  old  feUow — the  more  he  was 
left  alone  the  better  he  was;  yet  not  proud, 
either,  for  he  held  manj-  acquaintances  who 
smuggled  him  in  by  the  back  door  after 
dark  that  the  neighbors  might  not  see, 
and  it  hurt  not  his  pride  at  all. 

He  had  a  personality,  had  John.  Once 
in  his  presence,  folks  used  to  sing  joUy 
.songs  about  his  attractions.  He  loosed  the 
tongues  of  the  hesitant,  gave  freedom  and 
dash  to  the  bashful,  filled  the  timid  with 
gustj'  eoiu-age,  and  flushed  dull  eyes  with 
flame.  And  when  he  went  away  the  fire 
died  down  and  left  dead  va<?anc3'  and  cold. 

They  used  to  have  hopes  of  conven- 
tionalizing John  and  making  him  a  member 
of  good  societj-.  He  was  regularly  present 
at  clerical  gatherings  in  the  old  days,  as  a 
guest,  in  hope  that  he  would  absorb  re- 
spectability from  the  company.  But,  alas, 
so  commanding  was  this  personahty  that 
the  company  used  mostly  to  absorb  con- 
geniality from  him.  Then  they  tried 
preaching  to  him,  singling  him  out  by 
name,  but  John  heeded  them  not.  In 
time  they  grew  rougher,  and  tried  arresting 
him,  but  prison  had  no  terrors  for  the 
burly  clown. 

So  now^  they  have  made  him  extinct — 
executed  him;  expellt'd  him  from  the  com- 
monwealth, with  all  his  works. 

It  happened  last  night — at  low  twelve. 

A  few  uncertain  steps  were  heard  fol- 
lowing him  through  the  darkness  to  his 
tomb.  A  few  too  liquid  voices  tried  again 
to  sing  the  songs  of  his  more  famous  days. 
But  it  was  a  very  small  funeral.  There 
was  no  public  mourning. 

John,  you  see,  had  hosts  of  acquain- 
tances, but  few  friends.  And  his  true 
friends  were  mostly  fools. 

Maybe  some,  with  charitj-  enough,  may 

grave   a  memorial   word  upon  his  tomb, 

and  this  is  about  all  they  can  say: 

HE 

W^asn't  such  a  bad  fellow 

IF 

You  left  him  alone. 

The  wine-cup  has  had  its  part  in  many  a 
poetic  inspiration,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  passing  of  John  Barleycorn  should 
have  stirred  mourners  in  Detroit  to  lamen- 
tations in  ver.se.  The  most  notable  of  all 
the  farewells  to  the  departed  comes  from 
Mr.  A.  L.  Weeks,  of  The  News,  who  di.s- 
plays  at  once  the  sympathy  due  the  oc- 
casion, a  rare  sense  of  humor,  more  than 
slight  ability  at  verse-making,  and  a  fa- 
miliarity with  poets  passed  and  pre.sent,  in 
a  column  of  brief  parodies  from  which  we 
quote  the  following: 

Hy  Oik  Ow.n  Tuom.\s  Mooke 
"Pis  the  liust  stein  of  summer, 

Left  hubliUiiK  alone; 
.\11  her  hi>!h-|)roof  eonipanion.s 

.■\re  paroled  and  ttone. 
No  eui)  of  luT  kindred. 

No  seid(>l  is  near. 
To  reflect  back  her  anilHT, 
Or  give  cheer  for  Invr. 

nv  OiH  Own  .\llan  Pok 
Once  as  in  a  drug-store  dreary,  jus  I  wished  that  I 

were  btH>r.v, 
Over  eluH'olate  ieiwreani  soda  I  had  never  n 

before    - 
While  to  like  it    1    w;us  trying,  softly   then   << 

<-atne  a  sighing 
.\s  of  some  one  gently  crying,  crying  up  iiImv' 

the  door. 
Then   1   saw  a  prinison  raven,  wivping  up  iilc^' 

the  door; 
Quoth  H«d  Haven:      "  Ncveruiorol" 
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*5000°° 

for  the  best  examples  of 
Truck   Operating  Efficiency 


?^ 


Attention  is  called  to  the  following  announcement 
recently  made  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense: 

"T/ie  Council  of  National  Defense  has  given  its  formal  approval  to 
all  measures  designed  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  motor  truck  in  trans- 
portation wherever  it  can  be  utilized.  It  is  urging  all  communities  as 
far  as  possible  to  adapt  the  motor  truck  to  their  local  needs  and  en- 
courage its  use  in  any  way  to  help  existing  transportation  problems,'* 

To  promote  maximum  results  in  motor  transportation, 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  offers  a  total  of  $5,000 
in  awards  to  owners  and  drivers  for  greatest  efficiency  in 

hauling.  The  awards  will  be  based  on  certified  records  of 

Packard  truck  operation  over  a  period  of  three  months,  beginning  June  1. 
Best  results  are  obtained  through  full  loads,  careful  routing  and  proper 
maintenance  of  the  trucks.  To  win  the  awards  records  must  be  kept  in 
accordance  with  the  National  Standard  Truck  Cost  System.  Transporta- 
tion experts  not  connected  with  the  Packard  organization  will  be  the 
judges.  Full  particulars  will  be  furnished  by  us  or  any  Packard  dealer. 
Every  Packard  truck  owner  and  driver  is  invited  to  compete  for  the  awards. 

EFFICIENT  HAULING  is  now  a  patriotic  duty.  It  will  release  railway 
cars  for  government  use. 

oAsk  the  man  who  owns  one 
PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mick 
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By  Olk  Own  William  Bl-^ke 


Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 

In  my  bedroom  when  I'm  tight. 

What  immoral  rock  and  rye 

Framed  thee  for  my  staring  eye? 

By  Our  Own  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Chicago's  so  near  with  a  number  of  drinks. 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kinks. 

Bv  Our  Own  Robert  Browning 

^  The  near  beer's  the  thing; 
And  dark  is  the  morn; 
Bedtime's  at  seven; 
The  stein  is  dew-pearled; 
The  gin's  on  the  wing; 
And  so  is  the  corn; 
Is  there  a  heaven'.' 
All's  wrong  with  the  world. 

By  Our  Own  William  Cille.v  Bryant 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  liquor  holds 
Communion  with  her  vinous  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language;  for  his  gayest  nights 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  disregard  of  duty,  and  she  drips 
Into  his  morning  after  with  a  jolt, 
A  potent  pick-me-up  that  steals  away 
Its  headache  ere  he  is  aware. 

By  Our  Own  Robert  Burns 

Jolm  Barleycorn,  my  jo,  .John, 

When  we  were  first  acquont. 
My  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

I  wasn't  even  bent. 
But  now  that  I  am  broken,  John. 

My  bean  is  white  as  snow. 
And  you  have  left  me  in  the  lurch. 

John  Barleycorn,  my  jo. 

By  Our  Own  Thomas  Gray 

The  ballot  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  booze. 

The  thirsty  herd  walks  slowly  up  the  ave. 
The  clubman  homeward  plod?;  he  can  not  choose: 

There  is  no  one  to  say,  "  What  will  you  have'?  " 

By  Our  Own  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

If  the  red  licker  think  he  slays. 
Or  if  tlie  slain  think  he  i?  slain. 

They  know  not  well  the  crooked  ways 
When  voters  vote  and  vote  again. 

By  Our  Own  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 

The  lonely  bartender  looked  out 

From  the  bar  of  mahogany ; 
His  thoughts  were  blacker  than  the  depth 

Of  the  justly  famed  Black  Sea; 
A  (|uart  of  brandy  in  his  hand, 

.And  the  stars  on  the  bottle  were  three. 

By  Our  Own  Lewis  Carroll 

'Twas  Bourbon  and  the  pol  roget 
Did  pabst  and  goebel  in  the  Stroh. 

All  absinthe  was  the  dubonnet, 
And  the  cliquot  Curasao. 

TO  A  BRONX 
By  Our  Own  Robert  Herrick 

I  dare  not  ask  a  sip, 

1  dare  not  beg  a  snort. 
Lest  having  that,  or  this, 

1  might  consume  a  quart. 

No,  no,  the  utmost  share 

Of  my  desire  shall  bo 
Only  to  ki.ss  tli(!  girl 

That  lately  swallowed  thee. 

By  Our  Own  Ben  Jonson 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eye^. 

And  I  will  likewise  drink; 
Or  slip  a  buck  a<T()ss  the  slab 

And  give  the  cli-rk  a  winU. 

Bv  Ont  Own  Ridyahd   Kii-lino 

"What  are  the  voters  votin'  for?  "  said  Nose-a- 

Ruby  R«Hl. 
"To  turn  you  out,  to  turn  you  out,"  the  Colored 

Porter  said. 
"What    makes    you    look    so   sad.    so    sad'.'"    said 

Nc)se-a-Hul)y  Hed. 
".Mi'in  jlreadln'   what   .\h*ve  got  to  walcli,  "    the 

Coloro<l  Porter  said. 


For  they're  hangin'  Scotch-and-seltzer,  hear  the 

soda-fountains  play. 
The  regulars  in  every  square  are  moiirnin'  him 

to-day ; 
They've  taken   of  his  chaser  off   an'   cut   green 

stripes  away. 
An'    they're    hangin'    Scotch-and-seltzer    in    the 

mornin'. 

By  Our  Own  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

Blessings  on  thee.  Little  man. 
For  you  used  to  rush  the  can. 

By  Our  Own  John  Howard  Payne 

'Mid  serveselfs  and  restaurants  tho  we  may  roam. 
Whenever  we're  thir-sty,  there's  no  place  like  home. 
A  cellar  of  stuff  we  have  hidden  out  there. 
W^hich,  seek  through  Detroit,  is  ne'er  met  with 
elsewhere. 

By  Our  Own  Alfred  Tennyson 

You  must  wake  and  call  me  bevo,  call  me  bevo, 

mother  dear; 
To-morrow  will  be  the  driest  time  of  all  the  sad 

New  Year; 
Of   all    the  sad  New  Year,  mother,  the    boncst 

driest  day; 
For  I'm  to  be  queen  of  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to 

be  queen  of  the  May. 

The  spirit  here  is  one  of  mockerj'  and, 
of  course,  none  of  our  readers  will  take 
these  lamentations  too  seriously.  The 
real  pathos  of  the  event  seems  to  some 
writers  to  lie  in  what  King  Alcohol  did 
to  his  victims  before  being  driven  from  his 
throne.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
busy  monarch  during  the  last  night  of 
his  reign,  and  a  reporter  on  the  Detroit 
News  presents  the  picture  of  the  "drunks" 
brought  up  for  trial  in  a  police  court  the 
morning  after  the  last  day  of  the  saloon. 
There  were  only  eleven,  typical  of  the 
crowds  that  had  been  brought  to  the  bar 
of  justice  by  booze,  a  last  reminder  "of 
the  days  that  are  to  be  no  more."  There 
was — 

The  same  old  man  with  his  hands  ashake 
and  his  gray  stubble  stained  with  tobacco; 
the  same  red-faced  young  chap  with  the 
bruised  lip;  the  same  hollow-eyed  woman 
with  the  drooping  ruin  of  flamboyant  hat; 
the  same  frightened  man  with  the  blood- 
stained shirt  front;  the  same  youth  with 
shame  and  pride  struggling  for  mastery  in 
this,  his  first  "arrest." 

Types  they  are  and  types  they  will 
always  be:  most  of  them  camp-followers  of 
the  dead  King  John  o'  Barleycorn — warrior 
some,  slackers  and  adventurers  in  his  trail, 
captains  of  his  flaming  companies,  wounded 
ones  in  his  battle,  dying  ones,  hoping  ones! 
The  town  had  gone  dry  and  only  eleven 
had  fallen  in  the  wake  of  the  king's  de- 
parture. 

The  "old-timers"  were  missing;  the 
legless  terror  of  the  water-front;  the  negro 
human  volcano  of  action  whose  upheavals 
have  brought  lier  to  court  .scores  of  times; 
the  Scotc^h  wanderer,  witli  his  stubby 
b(>ard  and  rolling  r's;  the  slender,  pale, 
effeminatt^  ()n(>  wlio  always  miiighul  the 
odor  of  bad  iMTfiime  and  worse  whisky; 
th(>  .squat,  wild-eyi'tl  little  "newsboy" 
whose  life  was  a  .series  of  sodden  adven- 
ture; "Water  Front  Kate,"  wlio  had  lived 
seventy-seven  years  but  looked  ninety; 
women  from  Jones  Street,  bums  from  the 
docks,  roisterers  from  tlie  cafes,  pan- 
handlers, girls  of  the  dirty  siioes  and  red, 
red  lips;  the  hoardiug-liouse  swarm  from 
the  East  Side — all  missing.  .lust  one  or 
two  here  and  there  from  each  class  to 
give  reminder  of  the  days  that  are  to  be 
no  mor(>! 


PLAYER-FOLK  DOING  THEIR  BIT  FOR 
THE  BOYS  AT  THE  FRONT 


ANXIOUS  to  do  their  bit  to  help  those 
who  are  fighting  the  world  -  battle, 
American  actors  and  actresses  are  already 
"over  there"  aiding  in  maintaining  the 
elan  and  morale  of  those  whose  senses  are 
dulled  by  constant  contact  with  the  horrors 
of  war.  Others  are  going,  and  recently,  at 
a  meeting  of  America's  Over-There  Theater 
League,  Winthrop  Ames,  who  had  just 
returned  from  France,  told  two  thousand 
player-folk  something  of  the  hardships 
that  must  be  faced  by  those  who  under- 
take the  entertainment  of  our  men  in  the 
trenches.  He  made  no  effort  to  disguise 
the  difficulties  and  personal  discomforts 
that  must  be  endured,  and  yet  those  at 
the  meeting  volunteered,  almost  in  a  body, 
for  service  abroad. 

Entertainment,  declared  Mr.  Ames,  is  not 
a  luxury  to  modern  man,  but  a  necessity  as 
vital  as  sugar  in  his  food.  But  in  order 
that  there  should  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, the  theatrical  promoter  outUned  what 
would  happen  to  those  who  went  abroad 
in  this  service.  The  New  York  Times 
thus  quotes  him: 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  put  your- 
selves under  army  supervision.  You  will 
be  allowed  to  sail  only  under  oath  and  in 
uniform. 

In  France  there  are  two  organizations 
that  are  the  right  and  left  hands  of  the 
American  Army,  accredited  by  and  work- 
ing under  its  control — the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Both  are  semimili- 
tarized,  and  the  fimctions  of  each  are 
assigned  by  military  order.  Let  me  read 
you  an  abstract  from  "General  Orders  26," 
issued  in  France  last  summer: 

"To  avoid  duplication  of  work  by  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  fol- 
lowing division  of  activities  is  prescriWd: 
The  Red  Cross  will  provide  for  the  relief 
work  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  provide  for 
the  amusement  and  recreation  of  the  troops. 
Commanding  officers  will  cooperate  wjth 
the  representatives  of  these  two  agencies." 

Even  as  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A., 
and  thus  under  military  supervision,  you 
will  be  required  to  sign  a  contract  to 
obey  the  officers  of  the  L^nit^d  States 
overseas,  and  such  authorities  as  represent 
them  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  other  words, 
you  will  be  practically  in  army  service 
and  subject  to  its  discipline.  Indeed,  1 
have  no  doubt  that  if  any  of  your  imt- 
formances  over  there  should  be  bad  enough 
to  warrant  it,  the  officer  in  command 
might  order  you  out  and  have  you  shot  at 
dawn.  . 

You  must  wear  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  uniform,  | 
not  only  because  you  belong  to  the  eu-  i 
tertaininent  organization,  but  iHH'ause  • 
you  would  have  as  much  chance  of  gpt-  - 
ting  about  the  camps  in  civilian  dre.ss  as  a 
convict  in  stripes  would  have  of  strolling 
down  Broadway. 

The   Y.  M.   C.   A.   uniform  for  men  is  ■ 
that    of    the    American    otVicer,    with    the 
insignia    of    rank    rt^placed    by    the    nnl 
triangle  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.     The  woman's 
dre.ss  is  a  long  uniform  coat,  whi<h  must  | 
1>»>  worn  whene\er  she  travels  and  in  the  i 
military  zones.  . 

I  think  you  will  get  very  fond  of  that 
uniform,   and    i)retty    proud  of  it,   ]>efore 
you've    worn    it    long,      it    is   a   badge   of  I 
servic«'  to  tht>  .soldier  tliat    h<>  has  grown 
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VER  THERE"— through  roadless  wastes  of  mud  and  sand — over  rough 
ground  torn  up  by  shell-fire  and  covered  with  countless  obstructions- 
able  to  travel  and  climb  where  no  other  form  of  power  will  go— "Cater- 
pillar" Tractors  are  hauling  the  Allied  heavy  guns  to  firing  positions. 
Since  1914— on  every  Front  from  Belgium  to  Palestine— they  have  met 
every  call  for  power  and  endurance.  Yet  these  are  the  same  tractors  Holt  has  been 
building  for  years — the  product  of  American  genius  in  times  of  Peace — and  pre- 
eminent in  agriculture  and  industry  in  thirty-five  different  countries. 


Inspiration  for  the  great  fighting  *  'tanks*  * 
is  frankly  credited  by  Major-General  E. 
D.  Swinton  of  the  British  War  Cabinet  to 
the  "Caterpillar"  Tractors  furnished  by 
Holt  to  the  British  Armies. 

Towing  the  great  howitzers  and  supply 
trains  at  the  Front— tilling  and  harvesting 
the  grain  fields  so  that  the  world  may  be 
fed  —  hauling  ore  from  the  mines,  logs 
from  the  forests — building  roads,  clearing 
land — wherever  dependable    power   is 


needed,  "Caterpillar 
found. 


» » 


Tractors  are 


There  is  but  one  ^'CATERPILLAR"— 
Holt  builds  it.  The  name  **CATERPIL- 
LAR**  is  the  exclusive  Registered  Trademark 
of  The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company y  Stock- 
ton,  California  and  Peoria,  Illinois.  In 
Peace  and  War  it  stands  alone  by  name, 
quality  and  record  for  successful  performance. 

Catalog  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
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A  nation  in  high  gear.  "  Business  at  top 
speed.  Efficiency  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  atitomohile  is  the  spine  of  America's 
secondary  transportation  system. 

USE    YOUR    CAR! 


This  Combination  Shows 
A  Greater  Mileage  Profit 

Take  full  advantage  of  Ajax  quality.  Use  Ajax 
tires  and  Ajax  tubes.  They  belong  together — each  built  for 
the  other.  Thousands  of  careful  buyers  agree  that  the 
combination  shows  a  greater  mileage  profit.  The  tubes,  like 
the  tires,  are  built  up  to  the  high  Ajax  standard. 

Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength 

These  burly  supports  feature  every  Ajax  casing.  They  brace 
and  re-inforce  the  tread.    They  put  more  tread  on  the  road. 

AdAX  ROAD  KING 

Note  in  the  picture  the.Road  King's  massive  construction. 
See  the  triangle  barbed  tread  and  the  Shoulders  of  Strength. 
Match  the  Road  King's  wear  against  the  field.  You  will  know- 
then  why  97%  of  Ajax  yearly  output  is  chosen  by  individual 
car  owners  to  replace  other  tires  that  came  with  their  cars. 

Ajax   Tires  Are   Guaranteed  IN  WRITING   5000  Miles 


WORE 
TREAD 

0\i  THE 
ROAD 


Write   for    the    new    booklet—  Ajax 
Shoulders    of    Strength 


Ajax  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

NEW    YORK 

F  ACTORI  ES: 
TRENTON.         NEW  JERSEY 

BrnncheK    in    LeaHinfC    Cities 


MORE 

RUBBER 
WHERE  \T 
SHOULD  BE 


AaAK  TIRES 


to  esteem  and  respect.  When  I  got  back 
to  New  York  and  passed  our  boys  in  the 
street  I  missed  it  when  they  didn't  smile 
and  say  "Hello,"  as  they  almost  always 
did  when  I  was  in  uniform  over  there. 
And  my  wife,  particularly,  missed  the  half 
affectionate  greeting,  "Hello  Y,"  which  is 
their  pet  name  for  women  in  that  service. 
And  wearing  that  uniform  abroad  you 
will  find  presidents  of  flour -mills  and 
bankers  and  college  presidents,  and  all 
sorts  of  other  men,  many  of  whom  hav.- 
given  up  large  income^  and  big  posi- 
tions for  the  duration  '■of  the  war.  You 
will  find  them  in  the  huts,  getting  up  at 
.  daybreak,  making  their  own  beds,  and 
spending  the  day  selling  soldiers  cig- 
arets,  sweeping  the  floors  and  moving 
heavy  benches  in  the  evening  for  j'our 
performance.  In  one  of  the  huts  I  met 
a  woman  canteen  -  worker  whom  I  had 
known  in  New  York.  The  last  time  I 
saw  her  here  she  gave  me  a  hft  in  h- 
limousine.  There  were  two  men  on  th 
box,  and  she  was  wearing  the  fint- 
sable  coat  I  ever  saw.  And  in  Fram  ■ 
she  was  standing  behind  a  counter,  wear- 
ing a  spotted  uniform  and  doUng  uu 
letter  -  paper.  When  she  shook  hamN 
with  me  her  hands  were  chapped  ami 
red  from  days  spent  in  washing  cho<»>- 
late  cups.  And  she  told  me  she  hud 
ne%er  been  so  happj-  in  her  life. 

Mr.  Ames  advised  the  accumulation  ot 
large  stock  of  patience  before  facing  th 
inevitable     discomforts    and    amall     irri- 
tations  of    war-ser\ice,   suggesting   as  an 
excellent    habit    the     French    custom     of 
shrugging   the   shoulders   with   a   cheery: 
"C'est  la  guerre."     ("Well,  it's  the  warl" 
Describing  the  details   of   the  service,  \f 
continued : 

In  Paris  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  tak 
charge  of  you  and  tell  you  what  an 
of  camps  you  are  to  visit  first.  Most  oi 
the  camps  are  not  actuallj'  in  the  town>, 
but  from  two  to  seven  miles  outsidf. 
But  the  base  town  is  where  you  will 
lodge  (and  some  of  them  are  the  uw^' 
interesting  historical  towns  in  Frau(<  , 
and  go  out  by  motor  to  the  camps  thtin- 
selves  for  your  performances.  And  wlnii 
you've  gi^■en  performances  in  all  the  c&nii>> 
near  that  town  you'll  go  back  to  Pari.s  anti 
get  a  bath  (hurrah!)  and  start  for  anothoi 
base  town.     And  so  on. 

When  you  arrive  at  j'our  first  towr 
you'll  understand  wh}'  j'ou  have  beet 
advised  to  leave  your  trunk  in  Pari; 
and  to  carry  what  3-ou  need  in  a  hand 
bag.  First,  because  the  train  probabb 
won't  take  a  trunk  anyhow,  being  a  niili 
tury  train;  and,  secondly,  because  if  y<n 
had  brought  it  you  might  have  difficult; 
in  getting  it  to  your  hotel.  There'd  pnih 
ably  be  no  porter  and  you'd  hardly  likj 
to  lusk  a  little  F>ench woman  or  a  bent  ol 
man  to  carry  it  for  you. 

The    hot<>ls    you    will    find    of   all    sort 
and    qualiti«'s.     Some    of   thcin    are   quit 
good,    but    most    of    them    are    orowdtn 
and  not   us  clean  as  they  u.>«ed  to  Vie  b« 
causae   the  chi>erful   little  women  who  ru 
them    are   o\t>rworked   and    haven't    tiir 
for  t  he  corners.     There  may  not  be  an 
I)luml)ing  to  speak  of.  or,  if  there  is. 
ought   not    to   be   spoken   about.     Fran« 
ne\«>r   was   strong   on    phnnbing,   even 
th»>    best    of    times,    and    our    men    ov 
there  have  a  saying  that  the  ideal^  ma 
riage    would    be    one    b««t\veen    a    F'ren* 
cook    and    an    American    plumber.     B' 
France    still    has    the    French   cook,   an 
due  to  hor  skill,  food  doesn't  seem  scan 
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You  maj'  get  saccharine  in  yonr  coffee 
instead  of  sugar,  and  you  may  miss  sweet 
desserts,  but  you  will  have  plenty  of 
palatable  food. 

You  will  be  met  at  the  station  by 
your  local  boss— that  is,  the  Y.M.  C.  A. 
secretary  in  charge  of  the  district;  and 
about  nightfall  he'll  load  you  all  into 
one  open  Ford  motor  -  car — so  there 
mustn't  be  more  than  six  of  you  in  the 
company  at  the  very  outside — and  jou'll 
start  for  the  camp  to  give  your  perform- 
ance. All  the  scenery  you'll  be  able 
to  earn,'  ought  to  be  under  your  hat; 
and  your  costume,  if  you  take  one,  must 
pack  in  a  flat  handbag — -otherwise  there 
won't  be  room  in  the  Ford.  But,  oh! 
respect  that  humble  Ford!  It  cost  $1,000 
in  France,  and  had  to  be  fought  for  at 
that!  And  the  gasoline  that  feeds  it  can 
be  had  only  by  order  from  the  Army, 
and  it  is  a  penal  offense  to  use  a  drop  for 
pleasure  riding. 

On  your  way  to  the  camp  your  car 
may  be  halted  two  or  three  times  by  a 
sentrj' — and  his  rifle  is  really  loaded. 
"Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  "Y.  M.  C. 
A."  "Pass,  Y.  M.  C.  A."  And  finaUy 
you  do  pass  the  bounds;  and  inside  you'll 
find  a  flat,  treeless  e.xpanse  of  trodden 
mud-covered  close  with  the  barracks  where 
the  boys  live.  The  camp  looks  like  a 
newly  built  mining  -  camp,  without  the 
saloon.  Imagine  a  big  sleeping-car.  with- 
out wheels,  built  of  matched  boards,  and 
you  have  a  picture  of  a  barrack. 

Inside  it  there  is  a  center  aisle,  and  on 
either  side  of  this  aisle  is  a  double  row  of 
bunks.     This  is  the  soldier's  home. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Ames  was  then  speaking  of  the  rest-  and 
training-camps  where  the  Americans  are 
prepared  for  the  work  in  trenches  out  in 
the  war-zone.     Of  their  condition  he  said: 

They  have  such  good  food  that  we 
begged  for  invitations  to  the  army  mess. 
They  are  the  finest,  healthiest,  most  up- 
standing set  of  young  giants  you  ever  saw. 
They  are  as  keen  as  mustard  to  get  to  the 
front,  and  whenjthey  are  at  the  front  they 
are  as  keen  as  mustard  to  get  at  the  Boche, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  reason  to  be 
mighty  proud  of  them.  One  youngster 
from  Oklahoma  who  had  just  come  out 
of  the  trenches,  said  to  me:  "I've  seen 
quite  some  of  our  fellows  dead  now,  but 
I  haven't  seen  one  whose  face  looked  scared 
yet.  And  when  the  bullet  that's  got  my 
number  comes,  I  ain't  going  to  look  scared 
neither."  Oh,  the  fighting  side  is  all 
right! 

But  when  there's  no  fighting  going 
on,  or  when  the  men  are  shut  up  in  camps, 
praying  for  the  day  to  go  forward,  there 
often  comes  a  big  sag  in  the  evening,  and 
home  seems  very  far  away. 

Some  genius  realized  what  this  absence 
of  any  touch  of  home  in  the  soldier's  life 
plight  mean.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France 
is  the  result.  Wherever  there  is  a  camp 
you'll  find  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  or  house. 
It  isn't  decorative.  It  is  made  of  matched 
boards,  and  it  looks  just  like  a  larger  bar- 
rack, or  a  shooting-gallery  at  Coney  Island 
without  the  paint.  It  might  cost  at  the 
outside  $3,000  to  put  up  in  America;  in 
France  it  costs  S15.000,  because  the  lumber 
has  to  be  smuggled  out  of  Spain  or  Switzer- 
land under  the  noses  of  German  agents. 
And  when  the  Army  can't  spare  the  men 
to  help  put  it  up,  or  there  are  no  Ger- 
man prisoners  available,  it  sometimfs 
has  to  be  put  up  by  PVenehwomen.  But 
it's  there  in  every  camp  now,  with  its  red 
triangle  over  the  door,  and  it  is  the  soldier's 


How  It  '^^rks  ! 


Copeman 
Luhri-  Cap 


Showing  how  easily  the 
Copeman  Lubri-  Cap  ia  in- 
terted  into  the  Copeman 
Labri'  Cup. 


I  Copeman 

Lubri-  Cup 


Twice  actual 
size 


Every  Motorist  Will  be  Interested 
In  This  Simple  Explanation  of  the 


Puts  Grease 


ati 

to  tke  Bearing 


The  Copeman  System  is  not  merely  a  grease  cup — not  merely  a  grease  gun 
— but  a  combination  of  both.  You  first  replace  your  present  grease  cups  with 
the  patented  Copeman  Lubri-Cups  and  thereafter  instead  of  using  the  dirty 
grease  bucket  simply  put  in  the  clean,  handy  Copeman  Lubri-Caps  (clean  hard 
grease  in  a  paper  capsule)  as  they  are  needed. 

Stops  the  Lubrication  Troubles 
Which  Are   Ruining   Your   Car 

Just  take  a  Lubri-Cap  from  the  box  (see  below)— slip  it  into  the  Lubri-Cup — 
then  put  the  top  of  the  Lubri-Cup  back  on— give  the  handle  a  turn  or  two — 
and  the  positive  pressure  feed  of  745  pounds  to  the  square  inch  quickly 
eliminates  your  squeaky  bearings  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  ^et  t/ie  grease. 
You  keep  a  box  of  Lubri-Caps  in  your  car  ready  for  immediate  use. 

With  the  Copeman  System  you  can  grease  your  car  in  a  few  minutes  without 
soiling  your  hands  or  clothes — and  you  can  be  absolutely  certain  that  every 
bearing  is  getting  the  proper  amount  of  grease. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature — mentioning  the  make  of  your'car. 


Box  of  Copeman  Lubri-Caps — High  Grade 
Hard  Crease  in  Package  Form 


DEALERS:  5,000,000  Passenger  Cars 
Are  Your  Immediate  Market! 

Within  a  short  time  the  Copeman  System  will  be 
announced  as  standard  equipment  on  several  of  the 
best  known  cars,  but  in  the  meanwhile^  there  is  a 
golden  opportunity  for  dealers  in  furnishing  this 
system  for  use  on  the  5,000,000  cars  already  on  the 
road.    Write  for  complete  details  of  our  Dealer  Plan  today. 

Copeman  Laboratories, Inc. 

Flint,  Michigan 


KHE   COPEMAN  I^XJBRICftXlNG  SYSTEM  IS  STASBARD-  TITS    AtfY   CAIi 
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k^iTCfl^trl  and  enduring  sturdiness  to  defy  time  and  the  elements    V| 
are  assured  through  the  use  of  Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows.  They 
are  an  added  factor  of  safety  to  modern  construction  everywhere. 
Fire  Protection,  Light,Ventilation, Weathering,  and  Attractiv^eness  of 
Appearance  are  further  compelling  reasons.  Details  await  your  request. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  3701  E.Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Fenestra  Operators  are  an  integral  part  of  Fenestra  Sash.    They  are  eass,  quick  and  sure  in  their  work.  Write  for  Catalog, 


SOLID  STEEL  WINDOWS 
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home  and  club  and  corner  grocery-store 
and  church — and  it  wants  to  be  his  theater. 

There  is  always  a  canteen  (or  counter) 
at  one  end,  Avhere  they  sell,  at  a  little 
less  than  cost,  the  minor  luxuries  that 
Uncle  Sam  doesn't  supply,  such  as  cig- 
arets,  and  hot  chocolate,  and  shaving- 
brushes,  and  Sunshine  biscuits.  Along 
one  side  is  a  row  of  plain  wooden  tables, 
always  crowded,  where  boys  are  writing 
back  to  you — letters  home.  You  may 
have  noticed  the  red  triangle  on  the 
corner  of  the  letter-paper.  On  the  other 
side  is  another  row  of  tables,  where 
they  are  playing  checkers  or  cards.  There 
is  a  httle  library  of  books.  And  here's 
where  the  old  magazines  go  that  you 
put  a  stamp  on  and  drop  into  the  post- 
box  Avithout  address.  There  is  probably 
a  phonograph  grinding  out  "Mother 
Machree."  And  at  the  end,  opposite  the 
canteen,  is  a  little  platform.  This  is 
your  stage.  Sometimes  the  hut  hasn't 
even  a  platform,  and  they  will  put  two 
tables  together  for  a  stage. 

In  some  of  the  more  important  camps 
there  are  separate  auditoriums — except 
that  "auditorium"  is  altogether  too 
grand  a  word,  for  they  are  just  like  the 
other  huts,  except  that  there  are  no 
tables  or  canteen,  and  they  are  filled  with 
closelj'  packed  benches.  Sometimes  the 
little  stage  has  a  drop-curtain,  oftener  it 
hasn't.  Once  in  a  while  the  boys  have 
painted  a  rudimentary  "back  drop." 
It  nearly  always  represents  New  York 
Harbor,  with  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
There  may  be  a  little  gasoline  engine 
coughing  its  life  away  outside,  and  so 
you  may  have  the  luxury  of  electric  lights. 
Sometimes  the  light  is  kerosene  lanterns, 
and  once  in  a  while  candles.  But  even 
when  there  is  light  enough,  it's  hard  to  see, 
because  the  place  is  so  filled  with  cigaret 
smoke. 

The  huts  are  not  all  so  primitive,  for  in 
some  towns  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  taken  over 
regular  theaters  equipped  with  stock 
scenery,  where  more  elaborate  plays  may 
be  given.  But  Mr.  Ames  says  that  for 
some  time  the  most  useful  work  will  be 
done  by  small  companies  of  from  three  to 
six  players,  each  doing  some  special 
"turn,"  recitation,  song,  or  dance,  and  all 
combining  in  a  one-act  sketch.  And  with 
■  true  American  spirit  the  "publicity  man" 
will  be  on  the  job,  for  Mr.  Ames  told  the 
player-folk: 

I  The  fact  that  j^ou  are  coming  to  play 
there  will  have  been  chalked  up  a  week 
.  ahead  on  the  bulletin- board  outside  the 
hut,  and  the  hut  will  be  packed  with 
boys  to  welcome  you.  They  will  be 
standing  outside  the  windows  as  far  as 
they  can  hear.  If  you  are  late  they  will 
i  wait. 

I      In  getting  to  one  hut  where  Mr.  Soth- 
t-  em  was  announced  to  read  our  car  broke 
I  do-RTi  (you  may  expect  that,  and  it  may 
be  raining,  too,  but  ''c'est  la  guerre!")  and 
J  we  were  an  hour  and  a  quarter  late.     The 
I  boys  had  waited  all  that  time,  whistling  and 
singing  in  chorus  to  keep  themselves  amused, 
j  but  not  one  left  his  place,  because  he  knew 
'  that  some  one  else  would  take  it  if  he  did. 
You   see,    it's   not   only    entertaimnent 
you'll   be   bringing   them,   but   entertain- 
ment   from     home — home     that's     three 
thousand  miles  away. 

You  may  think  that  if  they  are  so 
starved  for  entertainment  as  that,  pretty 
nearly  anything  will  be  good  enough  to 
sf'nd    them.     Well,  I    don't  look    at   our 


responsibility  in  quite  that  way.  And 
there's  another  and  a  deeper  reason  why 
we  ought  to  send  them  our  very  best. 
Over  there  in  France  everything  about 
home  has  come  to  have  a  kind  of  golden 
halo.  You  know  how  it  is  yourself  when 
you've  been  away  for  a  long  time.  Every 
man  from  America  seems  to  them  a  kind 
of  messenger  and  representative  from 
"God's  country,"  and  every  American 
woman  represents,  not  merely  a  woman, 
but  his  own  mother  or  wife  or  sweetheart. 

Mr.  Ames  told  this  incident  that  illus- 
trates the  chivalry  of  our  boys  at  the 
Front  and  their  reverence  for  th:i  women 
of  America  who  are  doing  so  much  for 
their  welfare  and  comfort: 

When  we  went  up  to  the  trenches  we 
took  my  wife  as  far  as  a  woman  is  al- 
lowed to  go.  We  left  her  in  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  canteen  hidden  away  in  a  little 
wood  at  nightfall.  The  shack  was  lighted 
by  three  candles.  In  it  there  were  about 
two  hundred  boys,  who  had  come  in  to 
smoke  because  they  couldn't  light  matches 
outside,  or  get  a  cup  of  hot  chocob.te 
before  they  went  out  for  their  night's 
shift  in  the  trenches,  or  to  mend  the 
broken  barbed  wire  on  No  Man's  Land. 
They  had  to  mend  that  wire  by  feeling. 
They  showed  her  their  hands.  She  was 
the  only  woman  within  two  miles,  and  when 
we  came  back  I  asked  her  how  she  felt 
among  aU  those  boys.  And  she  said, 
"If  I  had  a  daughter  of  sixteen,  I'd  leave 
her  there  alone.  And  if  any  man  touched 
her  with  his  finger,  these  boys  would  tear 
him  into  a  thousand  pieces." 

The  place  was  within  reach  of  gas- 
shells  and  she  had  been  ordered  to  carry 
a  gas-mask.  But  the  boys  took  it  away 
from  her.  One  of  them  held  it  near. 
"I'll  put  it  on  3^ou  quicker  than  you  can  if 
there  is  need,"  he  said.  "But  we  just 
can't  bear  to  see  an  American  woman 
wearing  a  gas-mask." 

Are  we  going  to  send  anything  but 
our  very  best  to  boys  like  that? 

Indeed,  every  one  who  has  seen  our 
men  in  France  feels  that  there  has  come 
to  them  a  new  dignity.  It  is  difficult  to 
express  just  what  the  change  is — more 
difficult  to  guess  the  reason.  It  may  be 
partly  the  self-respect  that  military  dis- 
cipline brings;  it  may  be — and  I  think  this 
a  large  part  of  it — that  they  know  that  the 
world  has  its  eyes  on  them,  and  that  they 
stand  for  America  in  a  foreign  land. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  some  transforma- 
tion has  taken  place.  They  are  no  longer 
boys,  but  men — men  who  respect  the 
dignity  of  their  service,  men  that  the 
American  theater  can  not  afford  to  be- 
little by  sending  anything  but  its  most 
respectful  best. 

But  by  best,  mind  you,  I  don't  mean 
highbrow.  Men  they  may  be,  but  when 
they  're  at  play  they  are  just  great,  happy, 
wholesome,  fine  American  boys.  They 
haven't  lost  their  sense  of  humor.  For 
instance,  one  division  has  taken  for  its 
motto,  "  See  America  First."  They  don't 
want  you  to  lose  your  sense  of  humor 
when  you  come  to  them.  They  want 
cheerfulness,  and  gaiety,  and  clean  laugh- 
ter, and  good  catchy  music,  and  stirring 
recitations,  and  little  swift  plaj^s — oh, 
anything  that's  good  of  its  kind,  and  well 
done,  and  made  in  America. 

That's  it — made  in  America.  You'll 
never  realize  how  much  it  will  mean  to 
those  boys  to  have  you  come  three  thou- 
sand miles  to  serve  them— how  much  they 
need  you — till  you  stand  before  your  first 


Receding  gums  mean 


tin 


FOUR  out  of  five 
people  over  forty 
have  Pyorrhea 
(Riggs'  Disease)  — and 
many  under  this  age. 
So  their  lips  are  flat,  and 
their  mouths  age  quick' 
ly.  Their  breath  is  any- 
thing but  sweet.  Their 
teeth  are  both  loose 
and  unsound. 

How  can  you  recog- 
nize Pyorrhea  symp- 
toms? Gum  tenderness 
is  the  forerunner  of 
Pyorrhea.  Bleeding 
gums  indicate  Pyor- 
rhea. Loosening  teeth 
indicate  Pyorrhea. 

At  tooth-brush  time 
use  Fcrhan's  which 
positively  prevents 
Pyorrhea  —  if  used  in 
time  and  used  consist- 
ently.    First  it  brings 
prompt  relief  to  gum 
tenderness  or  gum 
bleeding.     Then  it 
hardens  gums  and 
makes   them   firm, 
healthy   defenses 
against  a  seepage  of 
organic    disease 
germs  into  the  system. 
And  in  preventing 
gum-shrinkage 
Forhan's    prevents 
tooth  looseness  and 
tooth-base  decay. 
Ordinary  tooth  pastes 
do   not   control   the 
causes  of  these  ills. 
Forhan's  not  only  is 
extremely    effective 
as  a  gum  normalizer 
but  in  addition  is  a 
scientific     tooth 
cleanser,  too.     It  is 
cool,  antiseptic, 
pleasant. 

If  gum- shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
special  treatment. 
30c  and  55c  tubes 
All  Druggists 
FORHAN  CO. 
196  6th Ave. ^.Y. 
Send  for 
Trial  Tube  Free 


SOMETHING  NEW! 


Mothers,  wives, 
sweeXhearts,  sis- 
ters, etc.   Honor 

your  boys  with  a  beautiful  SERVICE  DIPLOMA,  engraved  with  space 
for  photo— a  most  fitting  and  lasting  tribute  to  your  soldier  boy  far 
away.  Something  your  friends  will  admire  and  praise  greatly.  Sent, 
neatly  wrapped  and  ready,  for  twenty-five  cents  in  cash  or  stamps. 

BISCOW'S.  205  W.  Bay  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Like  a 
PuU 


Berth 


A  steel  frame  support  arranges  both 
auto  seats  like  a  Pullman  berth. 

Fischer's  Auto  Bed 

is  an  indispensable  convenience.  It 
gives  you  a  real  bed — not  a  hammock 
—  in  your  auto.  Erected  in  a  few 
moments.  The  frame,  non-breakable, 
when  not  in  use  folds  up  3  inches  wide, 
8  inches  deep  and  30  inches  long. 
Can  be  carried  under  seat  with  tools. 
Price  $17.50 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet.     Dealers. 
write  for  introductory  offer. 

FISCHER  AUTO  CAMP  CO.  r^VrTl^:' «11*5: 

In  the  Scenic  Pacific  Northwest 

-*?g^^^!^5T~~ilft_^»aa  The  bed 

when  folded 
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After  on  ttchint  kt 
Him  hrandl  of  Jan 
Lulma,  a  famomt 
silrtr  erafismam  »f 
thf  17 th  ctntmri. 


0 


II  LVINCRAFT  represents 
a  the  same  aim  toward 
r  personality  in  sil-ver  that  dis' 
L  tinguishes  the  finest  hand- 
"?  wrought  silver  of  the  i6th 
and  17th  centuries.  In  beauty  and  ac 
curacy  of  design,  Alvin  Long'Life 
Plate,  though  costing  you  far  less,  is 
unsurpassed  even  by  the  finest 
sterling.  In  value— it  is  next  to 
sterling  itself ! 

What  an  interesting  test  showed 

A  test  was  made  by  H.G.Torrey,  for  37 
year  s Chief  Assay erol  iheU.S  Government 
Assay  Office,  of  fourteen  leading  makes  of 
silver-plated  teaspoons.  Alvin  Long-Life 
Plate  was  found  to  average  a  heavier  amount 
of  pure  silver  than  any  other  make  of  plate. 

Alvin  Long-Life  Plate  is  bound 
to  give  you  longer  v/ear  and,  there- 
fore, greater  economy  and  satisfaction 
than  any  other  plated  ware  made. 


Molh 
Stark 
Pallim 


Gtors* 

WasUngtca 

Patlirm 


A\'*K 


SILVER 

THE  tOTJG-IiIPE  riATE 

^alvinX>atcnt> 

Send  for  "Setting  the  Table  Correctly"  by 
Oscar  of  the  Waldorf.     This   booklet 

describes  the  correct  table  arrangement  for  every 
occasion.  It  also  contains  many  suggestions  for 
gifts  in  Alvin  sterling  hollow  ware,  flat  ware  and 
toilet  articles.     Free  on  request. 

Alvin  Manufacturing  Co. 

305  Main  Street         Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Maitrs  of  Sterling  Silver  and  the  I.ont- Life  Piatt 
For  sale  ky  reliakle  jewelers  everywhere 


Russia  Before  and  After  the  War 


Ad  ait'iii^liiiik'  '1 
In  the  llwaiiiKii  )>• 
•  xplAinlntf  l>r<>pl 


ISO. I 


iptioii  nt   thii  •lrvf-l..|iiiii>itls  the  ^var  tia« 
p.      Russia  o1  Tu-dtiy.  Iiy  John  KosUr  Krat«-i. 
•  «pliiinlnit  i)p..plr.  iv.iinlrr  «tul  fntine.    I'rofuselv  illuslrtUrd:  cloth 
bound,    fr.fo:     by    mail,   ti.Oi.      KUNK    &    VVAGNALl.S 
COMPANV.  New  York. 


arc   used    by 
ni.iiiy  of   Aiiu-r- 
i<ii'H  liiruont  cnril  utiirs 
tH'caiiMo  of  tho  Hkill  nii<l 
mil'  cxtniHcd  in  cnifnivinu 
nWlKBlnH  pllilo.  TlliHclirlililc 
roali/.ca  tiint  thrro  ia  fiirnmr**  to 
thu  card  qui-stion  than  merely  buy- 
\nu  HO  many  nt  so  mueh.    Ank  for  tnb 
^r  BiK-einii'MH,  (letneh  tlio  cardH  ono  >>y 
_..i;  nn<l  ohrtervo  their  elean-cut  o<ltf»*H  und 
the  proleelion  ulTorili-d   by  their  bclnt  en- 
cnBod  in  convenient  book  form  btylu. 

nornerrii   The  John  B.  Wivirina Company 
IHatf  Hfnkrrt  l-;«lnbirih.Ml  Isn? 

Oir  l.'mliiiAnrrn  llOt  So.  W>l,>.h  «< '.,('1111' tllO 


Patent  Your  Ideas! 

Books  "What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 
Obt.iin  .1  Patent"  sent  free.    Send  rotich 

nkefrh  for  ftvo  roi>ort  n>inirdin(r   pntentnhility. 

CHANOLQ  t  CHMDLEE.4:i97tkSt.  Wisblngtoi.  0.  C 


Citi) 
kWater  Convenience 


^"Ybur  CountrtiHome 


,   Enjoy  .-ill  the  ronvenionces  of  fin- 
est modern  homes  —  hot  and  cold 
water  aiiywhcrf,  anvtime.    Sanitary 
scwaRC  disposal,  electric  light,  with  a 

KEWANEE  SYSTEM 

Simple,  dependable,  easy  to  install.  Thousands  in 
satisfactory  use.  Lot  U3  refer  you  to  KEWANhb 
users  near  you. Write 


for  llullctin  frrr.tvUing 
about  KKWANKE 
Special  Keoturca. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE 

UTILITIES  CO. 

404  Franklin  Strict 

Kew*n*«,  IIL 


audience  and  get  their  welcome.  I  envy 
30U  that  feeling. 

If  any  one  of  jou  who  ought  to  go, 
but  who  isn't  willing  to  take  the  little 
trouble,  and  sacrifice  the  little  money, 
and  undergo  the  little  hardships  and  per- 
haps the  little  risk  to  help  those  boys 
who  are  everj'  day  undergoing  so  much 
more  for  you — well,  I'm  not  sorrj-  for 
the  boys.  Somebodj'  else  will  take  your 
place.  But  I  am  mighty  sorr>'  for  you. 
You  will  be  missing  a  great  experience 
and  losing  a  greater  opportunity — the 
opportunity  to  serve  in  person  in  this 
war. 

The  service  we  are  asked  to  do  is  not 
a  duty — it  is  a  great  privilege. 


HOW  RICHTHOFEN  WON  FAME  WITH 
HIS  "FLYING  CIRCUS." 


IF  anything  were  needed  to  illustrate 
the  gameness  and  true  sporting  spirit 
of  the  EngUsli,  oven  in  this  war  of  un- 
precedented human  brutality,  it  is  furnished 
with  full  emphasis  in  the  "downing"  of 
Baron  Friedrieh  von  Riehthofen,  leader  of 
the  famous  German  "Fljing  Circus," 
in  a  duel  with  a  British  airman. 

Full  details  of  the  battle  have  not  yet 
been  told,  but  on  the  day  of  his  last  fight 
Riehthofen  appeared  over  the  British 
lines  somewhat  detached  from  his  "circus." 
A  fast  British  machine  at  once  took  him 
ou,  and  after  a  battle  royal,  lasting  several 
mimites,  the  German  flier  was  sent  crash- 
ing to  the  earth  behind  the  British  lines. 

A  battle  gamely  fought  and  gamely  won. 

But  the  British  sporting  spirit  is  not 
confined  to  the  airmen.  As  Richthofen's 
plane  smashed  to  earth  the  Germans,  who 
had  been  watching  the  duel,  put  down  a 
barrage  aroimd  the  machine,  and  througii 
this  curtain  of  fire  a  British  lieut^'uant 
crawled  and  brought  back  the  body  of  the 
vanquished  foe.  He  was  found  sitting  up- 
right in  his  machine  with  a  bullet  through 
his  heart.  They  buried  him  with  full 
military  honors,  American,  French,  and 
British  airmen  being  present. 

Richthofen's  "Flying  Circus"  got  its 
name  because  of  the  leader's  peculiar 
tsu-tics,  which  might  have  been  patterned 
after  those  of  the  fighting  American 
Indians  of  the  Western  plains.  Upon  at- 
tacking an  enemy  the  air  .squadron  would 
form  into  single  lino  and  circle  around  the 
enemy,  each  engaging  in  turn.  If  they 
failed  to  get  their  man  and  plane  in  thf 
first  encounter  they  would  not  return  to 
the  fray. 

Kichthofen  was  an  aristocrat  and  i 
favorite  of  the  Kaiser,  still  lie  was  regartied 
by  th«>  British  as  one  of  the  few  chivalrous 
German  airmen,  and  it  had  been  hoiM.l 
that  h«>  would  be  put  out  of  commission 
witliDiit  uieeliug  death. 

•  lie  wa,>^  hard  and  rt>lentles3  in  a  fight," 
was  tln>  tribute  jiaid  to  the  dead  airman  by 
a  British  ollicer  at  his  funt>ral,  "but  If 
playetl  the  game  squarely." 

Paul  Ayn>s  Rockwell,  writing  in  the 
Chicago  Dnily  News,  says  of  him: 

Ikiroii    Kriedri.'h    von    Ri<-hthofen,    the 
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German  flier,  whose  death  in  action  has 
been  made  known  in  British  dispatches, 
was  born  in  Breslau,  Germany,  May  24, 
1892.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  retir<>d  Prussian 
officer.  After  training  at  the  Walstadt 
cadet  school,  he  entered  in  1911  the  First 
llegiment  of  Uhlans.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  passed  into  the  aviation  branch 
and  served  with  Field  -  Marshal  von 
Mackensen  in  Russia. 

Training  as  a  pilot,  he  made  his  debut 
at  Verdun  fl\ing  a  biplane.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  Russia,  but  was  brought  back 
as  a  chasing  pilot  by  (Captain  Boelke. 
Von  Richthofon  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
German  official  communiques  until  January, 
1917,  when  his  seventeenth  victory  was 
chronicled.  He  was  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant, March  22,  1917,  and  on  April  8 
w!is  named  captain  following  his  thirty- 
ninth  victory. 

Captain  von  Richthofen  rapidly  be- 
came one  of  the  most  popular  heroes 
of  the  war  in  Germany,  and  volumes  were 
written  about  his'  exploits.  He  was  a 
man  of  medium  height,  thin,  nervous, 
smooth  shaA'en,  blond  haired,  and  clear 
eyed.  His  first  victory  has  been  de- 
scribed as  follows  by  one  of  his  admirers: 

"In  his  desire  to  shoot  down  an  enemy 
airplane  he  almost  ran  into  it  and  forced 
it  to  earth.  Two  English  fliers  were  slain. 
It  was  only  upon  landing  that  von  Rich- 
thofen discovered,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, that  his  carburetor  had  been  hit 
by  enemy  projectiles." 

A  younger  brother  also  gained  fame  as  a 
chasing  pilot,  and  when  it  was  possible  the 
two  were  billeted  together.  Their  per- 
manent lodgings  at  the  Front,  hung  with 
trophies  of  "the  chase, "  are  thus  described 
by  a  German  writer  who  is  quoted  by  The 
Daily  News: 

"There  is  a  small  bedroom  and  another 
room  which  the  captain  shares  with  his 
brother.  The  walls  are  covered  with  the 
numbers  of  airplanes  brought  down,  so 
that  the  wall-paper  is  barely  visible.  On 
the  ceiling,  replacing  the  chandelier,  is  an 
eight-cylinder  Rhone  motor.  Suspended 
with  electric  lamps  over  the  door  is  a 
Pidder  alongside  a  machine  gun  and  two 
Brownings.  Here  there  are  trophies  and 
also  a  portrait  of  Captain  Boelke. 

"Richthofen's  opinion  of  his  adver- 
saries was  exprest  thus:  'It  is  absolutely 
iifcessarj^  to  go  out  and  meet  the  British. 
They  are  stupid  and  do  not  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  nor  to 
create  it,  but  they  are  alwa^'s  ready  to 
fight,  regardless  of  the  position  in  which 
they  are,  and  therefore  fall  like  flies.  But 
because  of  this  very  audacity  they  are  more 
worthy  of  consideration  than  the  French, 
who  attack  only  in  large  numbers  when 
sure  of  their  position.' 

"  Richthofen's  method,  like  that  of 
Boelke,  was  to  attack  at  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  yards,  or  even  fifty  yards. 
'One  should  have  no  sentiment  about  the 
nmtter,'  he  said.  'The  English  do  not 
indulge  in  it.  They  prefer  to  laugh  at  it; 
and  often  a  moment  of  weakness  may  cause 
death.  Captain  Guynemer  opened  fire 
at  ten  or  fifteen  meters  (thirty  to  fifty 
,  feet)'. 

"We  came  to  speak  of  death  as  always 
lying  in  wait  for  Richthofen,"  said  his 
German  admirer,  Captain  Baron  von 
Ompteda. 

"Richthofen  is  said  to  have  preferred 
an  aviator's  death  to  any  other.  He 
placidly  considered  this  probable  ending 
of  his  life  as  the  finest,  in  his  opinion,  be- 
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Your   Watch    Belong   to   the 
'Horse  and  Buggy"  Age  ? 


The  patented  Stream- 
line pendant  (see 
arrow)is  ty pical  of  the 
freshness  and  grace  of 
the  whole  Streamline 
design.  No  photo- 
graph can  doit  justice: 
let  your  jetveler  show 
you  the  difference. 
*  *  This  $75  Stream- 
line is  but  one  of  the 
many  beautiful  Elgin 
models. 


You  dress  better — 
drive  better  —  live 
better  today    than 
when    you  bought 
your  old  watch. 
Yourtime  is  worth  more. 
In    your    choice   of    a 
watch,  the  world  reads  the 
value  you  put  upon  your 
time. 

You  can  no  longer  afford 
to  wear  a  watch  that  is  be- 
low your  social  and  busi- 
ness level. 

Own  a  watch  you'll  be 
proud  of. 

*  *  * 

Elgin  Streamlines  are  a 
series  of  modern  watches 
for  modern  men. 

They  are  not  built  down 
to  the  old-time  level  of 
watch  demand.  They  are 
built  up  to  the  level  of 
watch  possibilities. 


Had  avitomobile  manu- 
facturers, for  instance, 
held  their  product  down 
to  the  price  level  of 
"horse  and  buggy  "days, 
the  luxury  and  efficiency 
of  the  modern  car  would 
be  unknown  to  you  and 
yours. 

Elgin  Streamlines  have 
been  created  at  a  price 
level  in  keeping  with  the 
times. 

*  *  * 

The  modern  Elgin  is 
not  an  expense  —  not  a 
perishable.  It  is  an  in- 
vestment. 

An  Elgin  has  beauty. 

An  Elgin  endures  — 
gives  you  honest,  efficient, 
lifetime  service. 

An  Elgin  means  econ- 
omy of  upkeep.  Its  inter- 
changeability  of  parts  is 
world  famous. 


Why  not  in'vest  in  a  avatch  you  're  avillin^  to  be  judged  by? 
You  cannot  buy  a  better  tvatch  than  Elgin. 
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STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  \^'v.ii\\y 
'  traint-d  nu-n  win  high  posilione 
'  and  big  nucceRa  in  buBinesK  and 
'  public  life.  Greater  opportu- 
'  nitiee  now  than  ever  before.  Be 
ndcpendeDt— be  a  leader*  Law- 
yers earn 
''^O  to  $10,000  Annually 

..  __.,, ,  _  _     -   .    -.    Btep.     You  can  train  at  homo 

darins'  epare  time.  We  prepare  you  to  pa.ss  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state,  Money  reCunded  Acc^irdiDfi^ 
to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if  diasatislied.  Desrreo 
of  LL.  B.  conferred.  ThouBanda  of  succesaful  stu- 
aents  enroltcd.  Low  cobI,  t-aay  terms,  fourteen 
volame  Law  Library  and  modem  course  in  I'ublic  Speakini?  free  if 
TOO  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide"  and 
'Evidence"  booka  free.  Send  for  them— now. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  &52-FB,  Chicago 


Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor 


MUSICIAN 

His  Ufe 
And  Letters 
Jast  Published 


By  W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers.  With  an 
appendix  listing  his  Compositions. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  and  com- 
plete life  of  the  only  composer  of  clas- 
sic music  to  come  from  the  colored 
races.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  and  his  father 
a  Sierra  Leone  Native.  His  life  is  one  of  fascination 
and  unusual  interest. 

Many  photos,  over  300  pages,  $2,25  net;  by  mail  $2. 37. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


ZmkiJicni^u^ 


Chill  in  it" 


Install  the  beautiful  "WHITE  MOIJNTAIN"  refrigerator  In  your  Summer  Home. 
Thousands  of  these  are  In  constant  use  In  Bungalows,  Cottages  and  Camps  from 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Pacific  Slope.  Made  In  over  200  different  styles,  sizes 
and    patterns  to  select   from.      Send  for  handsome  catalogues  and  booklets. 


^       HOMES      * 


REFRIGERATORS 


Zy'^        COMPANV         ^c^ 
^Sw-*^  A  6  H  U A , N .Hv^ 
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The  Workman  and  His  Home 


V. 


The  congestion  resulting  from  the  concentration  of  armies  of  workers  in  indus- 
trial centers  throughout  the  country  has  made  imperative  the  need  for  vast  additions 
to  housing  facilities.  Tens  of  thousands  of  new  homes  are  being  erected  for  comfort 
and  greater  efficiency  among  w^orkmen. 

Whether  such  structures  be  intended  for  permanent  or  temporary  use,  SOUTHERN  PINE 
stands  foremost  among  building  materials  in  adaptability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  economy 
and  sound  building  sense.  Its  famous  workability  and  lasting  qualities  make  it  the  fi.st  choice 
for  permanent  homes,  while  its  superior  advantages  from  the  standpoint  of  salvage  highly  recom- 
mend it  to  builders  of  temporary  structures.  Send  today'  to  the  Association  for  its  special 
booklet  on   Industrial   Building.  ^^'^ 


bouiKern! 
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THE   WOOD 
OF   SERVICE 


The  Employer  and  His  Plant 


\ 


Enormously  increased  business,  which  promises  to  grow  indefinitely,  is  demand- 
ing at  once  thousands  of  new^  industrial  plants,  as  well  as  additions  and  extensions 
to  hundreds  of  those  already  established.  To  meet  this  need  NOW  the  experienced 
builder  unerringly  turns  to  modern  Mill-Construction  as  the  most  economical,  flexible  and 
serviceable  type  of  industrial  structure.  That  means  time-saving,  money-saving,  trouble- 
saving,  with  a  certainty  of  permanent  satisfaction ;  employing,  of  course,  the  material 
that  standardized  Standard  Mill  Construction — Southern  Pine,  "the  Wood  of  Service." 

Southern  Pine  is  the  Government's  first  choice  in  all  heavy  frame  construction,  as  well 
as  in  army  cantonments,  camps,  naval  bases  and  supply  stations,  and  for  ships,  boats  and 
barges.  ' 

Southern  Pine  is  the  most  available  building  material  obtainable  today,  as  well  as  the 
least  expensive.  Its  quality  is  GUARANTEED  under  the  most  stringent  grading  rules  ever 
devised,  when  it  is  manufactured  by  any  of  the  more  than  200  giant  sawmills  subscribing  to 
the  Southern  Pine  Association. 

Mill    Construction,"  an    authoritative    work    on    modern    industrial  building,  will  be  mailed 
gratis,  promptly  on  request. 


r 


Pine  ^s'yoCio.iion. 


o  i;2^  L  E  >^.  isr  S 
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cause  it  was  for  the  fatlurlaiul.  He  could 
not  imagine  any  one  fearing  to  fall  after 
being  shot.  According  to  Riehthofen  a 
Cierman  should  experience  only  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction,  some  joy,  and  great  pride  in 
falling  for  the  purest  ideal  of  all,  namely, 
for  the  fatherland.  And  this  timid,  calm 
man  would  become  enthusiastic,  his  eyes 
would  sparkle,  and  his  voice  rise  when  he 
spoke  of  a  pdssibility  of  such  a  death.  It 
greatly  touched  me,  and  I  found  nothing 
to  say  in  reply,  but  1  was  proud  that  our 
country  owned  such  men.  So  long  as 
Riehthofen  was  among  us  nothing  can 
hapi)en  to  us." 


REDEEMING   THE   HOLY   LAND    FROM 
TURK   MISRULE 


T  IKE  ghosts,  to  lead  astray,  the  old 
^-^  Arabic  names  of  the  villages  in 
southern  Palestine  masquerade  over  the 
military  maps,  but  the  names  given  by  the 
Jewish  colonists  in  Judea  have  supplanted 
them  in  actual  use,  and  where  the  map 
reads  "Duram"  lies  "Rechobath,"  which 
being  interpreted  is  "Enlargement";  and 
the  old  "Mulebbis"  is  now  "Petak 
Tikval, "  or  "The  Gate  of  Hope."  It  is  in 
these  attractive  spots,  we  are  told  by  a. 
correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
who  is  with  the  English  Army  in  Palestine, 
that  the  soldiers  are  eager  to  encamp, 
and  in  almost  every  village  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a  brigade  or  a  division.  The 
picture  he  paints  is  a  pleasant  one: 

The  Jewish  villages,  with  their  neat 
modern  houses  and  their  pretty  gardens, 
stand  out  from  the  Arab  collection  of  mud- 
hovels  fringed  wdth  cactus  hedges,  which  is 
the  typical  center  of  rural  life  in  Palestine, 
as  bits  of  home  for  the  English  soldiers. 
They  resemble  somewhat  the  garden  sub- 
urbs that  are  springing  up  outside  our  big 
towns,  but  of  course  the  color  and  sun- 
niness  of  the  Orient,  which  have  not  yet 
been  damped  by  the  early  rains,  give  an 
added  charm.  The  houses  with  their  red 
roofs  and  stucco  walls,  the  gardens  with 
their  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  the  broad 
streets  with  their  regular  alincMuent,  and 
the  country  roads  with  their  hedges  of 
mimosa,  i)roclaim  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion in  one  of  the  oldest  houK'S  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  fitting,  too,  that  the  synagog 
dominates  the  colony,  in  site  as  well  as  in 
.size,  as  the  church  dominates  the  English 
village. 

The  Army  has  be(>n  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  good  billets  availal)Ie.  The 
best  houses  are  put  at  the  diK)>o.sal  of  the 
higher  staff-onicers,  and  in  one  village, 
which  is  the  democratic  center  of  the  com- 
munity, the  town-hall  Ix-comes  a  i)art  of 
th(>  administration  headquarters,  and  with- 
out interfering  with  the  colonists'  meet- 
ings, the  field  post-otTice  and  the  soldiers' 
bank  conduct  their  operations.  The  writer 
continues: 

At  first  sight  it  would  be  hard  to  bt>lievo 
Ihat  the  villages  have  passed  through  a 
wven-  crisis.  Compared  with  the  Arabs' 
half-cultivation,  half-waste,  th(>  Jewish 
land  looks  wonderfully  fertile  and  fruitful. 
Mnny  nf  the  orange-groves  lune  been  kejjt 
alive,  the  vineyards  still  show  their  neat 
rows  of  vines,   th«'  olive-trees  still  spread 


their  shade  over  the  corn-fields.  But  look 
a  little  deeper  and  you  will  percei\e  the 
disasters  of  war.  The  villages  are  full  of 
.refugees  from  JafTa  and  Jerusalem.  The 
men,  in  their  long  trailing  gabardines  and 
their  black  shovel  hats  and  their  shambling 
gait,  offer  a  sharj)  contrast  to  the  sturdy 
farmers  and  their  boys,  and  look  curiously 
out  of  place.  They  have  little  to  do, 
except  wander  through  the  streets  and 
gossip.  Then,  too,  you  will  meet  scarcely 
a  farmer  who  has  not  to  bewail  the  loss  of 
his  horses  or  his  implements  and  the  shut- 
ting up  of  his  market,  or  the  farmer's  wife 
who    has    not   lost    most   of   her    poultry. 

At   II ,   a   village   at   the   foot   of   the 

Judean  plateau,  where  the  visilile  memorial 
to  Herzl,  the  founder  of  the  modern  Jewish 
national  movetnent,  was  being  planted  in 
the  form  of  an  olive-tree  forest,  it  is  sad 
to  se(!  the  rows  of  lopped  stumi)s  and  bare 
tree-trunks. 

The  writer  saj-s  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  Jews,  which  always  comes 
out  strongly  in  time  of  trial,  that  the  tender 
plant  of  agricultural  colonization  has  sur- 
vived the  ordeal  of  fire  and  sword.  "All 
Israel  is  responsible  the  one  for  the  other," 
has  been  the  maxim  which  has  dominated 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  during  the  last  three 
years.  Those  with  means  have  come  to 
the  rescue  of  those  without,  the  resources  of 
a  whole  village  have  been  pooled  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  governing  committee, 
and  the  people  of  the  countryside  have 
given  shelter  and  sustenance  to  the  exiles 
from  the  towns.  The  writer  thus  sums 
the  situation  up: 

The  essential  thing  at  the  moment  when 
Palestine  is  starting  on  a  new  era  is  that 
the  Jewish  settlements  have  survived  to 
be  the  nucleus  of  the  Jewish  homeland. 
Hebrew  is  established  again  as  the  people's 
language  and  Hebrew  schools  are  firmly 
planted  in  towns  and  \ ullages  despite  the 
attempts  of  Pan-Ottoman  administrators 
and  Jewish  i)hilanthroi)ists  to  force  other 
languages  as  the  niediuui  of  instruction. 
Local  autonomy  has  grown  up  spontaneous^ 
ly  in  each  village,  thanks  as  much  to  the 
Turkish  incapacity  for  go\ernment  as  to 
the  Ji'wish  feeling  for  self-government, 
and  the  Jewish  capacity  to  civilize  the 
country  and  to  form  again  a  national  life 
has  been  proved  to  the  world.  The 
circumstances  of  the  war,  too.  have  brought 
some  national  compensations  to  the  Jt>wish 
settleuu-nts  for  the  national  losses  they 
have  suffered,  without  weakening  in  any 
way  their  spiritual  strength.  Southern 
Palestine*  has  l)econie  a  network  of  good 
roads  and  railwaj-  communications  and  is 
now  thoroughly  linked  iip  with  Egy])t  and 
Syria.  That  will  a<'comi)lish  much  for 
the  commensal  j)ossibilities  of  the  country. 
The  rapid  English  ad\ance  has  .saved 
Judea;  it  is  the  cherished  hope  of  the 
Judean  that  another  jajjid  advance  will 
releast*  the  Samariau  and  tii«'  (Jalilean 
colonies  from  the  menace  that  hangs  over 
them.  Mr.  Balfour's  declarations  to  l»rd 
Roth.schild  as  to  lli(>  full  .sympatliy  of  the 
English  with  the  movement  for  nuiking 
Palestine  the  home  of  the  .lewish  jH-ople 
have  opened  a  new  and  bright  \  ist^i  to  all 
the  lovers  of  Zion  and  the  dwellers  in  Zion. 
It  means  that  what  is  now  a  miniature  of  a 
Jewish  home  will  become  the  full  picture, 
and  the  collection  of  villages  will  grow 
to  the  proportions  of  a  country  wherein, 
as  the  j)rophet  dreamed,  ea<'h  man  will  sit 
under  his  \  ine  and  his  lig-tree. 


NEUTRAL  SPAIN'S  KING  IS  ALSO  AN 
AUSTRIAN  ARCHDUKE 


"O  EMEMBER  that  while  I  am  King 
-'-^  of  Spain  I  am  also  an  Austrian 
Archduke,"  said  Alfonso,  when  former 
Ambas.sador  Gerard  interviewed  him  while 
returning  to  the  Unit^  States  by  way  of 
Spain.  Not  only  is  the  King  of  Si>ain  by 
descent  and  in  the  right  of  his  father  an 
Archduke  of  Austria,  but  his  mother  was 
an  Austrian  Princess  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  A  moment's  study  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  King  and  Que<'n  of  Spain 
will  show  how  royalty  is  interrelated  in  this 
war,  Mr.  Gerard  tells  us  in  "Face  to  Fac«' 
with  Kaiserism"  (George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany). The  Queen  of  Spain  is  a  Batt^en- 
berg  Princess  who  was  brought  up  at  th»' 
court  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  of  En- 
gland. Just  before  her  marriage  to  Alfonso 
she  was  created  a  Royal  Highness  by  King 
Edward  VI 1.  She  has  become  quite 
Spanish,  wears  a  mantilla  on  her  head,  at- 
tends bull-fights,  and  is  very  popular.  Mr. 
Gerard  informs  us  also  that  Alfonso's 
father,  Alfonso  XII.,  was  ver\'  intimate 
with  the  German  court.  In  1883  he 
visited  the  old  Emperor  William  I.  in 
Germany  and  was  made  colonel  of  a  Uhlan 
regiment  at  Strassburg.  one  of  the  towns 
taken  from  France  in  1871,  and  on  his  wa; 
home  he  stopt  in  Paris,  where  he  was  th- 
object  of  a  popular  demonstration  so 
violent  that  the  President  of  France  an.i 
his  Ministers  called  in  a  body  to  apologiz* . 
Alfonso  XI I. 's  visit  was  soon  reciprocated 
when  the  German  Crown  Prince  (laUr 
Emperor)  Friedrich  paid  a  visit  to  Spain 
and  intimacy  was  maintained  between  the 
two  courts.  It  is  the  inclination  of  those 
in  the  king  business,  remarks  Mr.  Gerard, 
to  keep  together,  and  a  tradition  of  Prussia 
is  that  fellow  kings  must  be  sustained  ami 
if  possil>le  maintained  against  democracy. 
That  is  why  the  Kai.ser  finds  rwiprocal  sym- 
pathy in  Spain.  In  recounting  the  int^er- 
view,  Mr.  Gerard  proceeds: 

My  visit  to  the  King  of  Spain  was  nt 
eleven  in  the  morning.  Ambassailor 
Willard  went  with  me.  As  we  ent<>red  th.' 
palace  and  waited  at  the  foot  of  an  de- 
\ator,  tht>  car  desct>nded  and  one  of  the 
little  l*rinces  of  Spain,  about  eight  years 
old,  dn>st  in  a  siiilor  suit,  stept  out.  Evi- 
dently he  had  been  trained  in  royal  urbauT 
ity,  for  he  immediately  came  up  to  usl 
shook  hands,  and  said  "  liuetios  diaa."         \ 

And  as  w«'  strolled  down  a  long  corridoi 
where    palace    giuirds    in    high    boots   anij 
cock»>d  hats  stood  guard  with  halberds  ii; 
their   hands,    another   little   |)rince,   alwiil, 
eleven,  also  in  a  sjiilor  suit,  came  out  tif  t 
room    and    walked    ahead    of    us;     Uhinc 
follow»>d   two   nuns,    walking  side  by   sid< 
at  a  respectful  «listance.     As  he  appeared 
in  the  corridor  one  of  the  guards  stamiv* 
his    hall>erd    on    the    tlt»or,    calling   »)ut    ii 
Spanish.    'Turn  out  the  guard     the  Infan 
of  Spain."      .Vnd  in  the  guard-room  at  th 
eiul  of  the  corridor  the  guards,  forming  i 
line,    clashing    their    arms,    did    honor    I 
the  baby   Prince. 

.\ml>assador  Willard  and  I  waited  in  th 
great.  s|»letidi«l  room  of  the  palace.  Insidi 
priests  and  otVu-ers,  ladies,  otlicials,  dipl»j 
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Tbu  CanNakelbitr 
lires  Last  Longer 


This  Free  Book 
Tells  How  *— 
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Michelin's  "Tire  Users'  Handbook"  Is  the  last  word  on 
the  care  of  tires.  It  is  published  by  the  oldest,  most 
experienced  tire  makers  in  the  world — the  house  that  in- 
vented not  only  the  pneumatic  automobile  tire  itself,  but 
also  the  demountable  rim,  the  valve  spreader,  dual  tire 
equipment  and  many  other  tire  improvements. 


Miniature  reproduclion  of  a  page  from 
Michelin's  "Tire  Users'  Handbook". 
Actual  size  6/i"  x  9'^i" ,  56  pages 
and  cover.  Written  in  an  easy,  interest- 
ing style.  Printed  in  colors  on  heavy, 
coated  stock,  with  profuse  illustrations. 


The  "Tire  Users*  Handbook"  is  based  on  tests  made  under 
all  climatic  conditions  and  on  experience  gathered  in 
every  comer  of  the  globe  by  Michelin's  unparalleled 
organization,  which  includes  factories  in  the  United  States, 
France,  England  and  Italy,  with  branches  in  every  country 
in  the  world  where  cars  are  used. 


The  \nowledge  which  has  made  possible  Michelin's  remarl^able  record  also  maizes  possible  this  remarkable  hook- 
Mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  free  copy. 


IVIICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,   Milltown,  N.  J.  :     Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me  copy  of  Michelin's  "Tire  Users'  Handbook". 
Name Addr 


iress- 


MICHELIN 
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More  Power 


Less  Gasoline 


Increase  your  power  —  save  fuel  and 
oil.  Decrease  carbon  trouble  —  cut 
down  running  expense  with  a  full  set  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


Is  Your 
Engine  an 
Oil  Pumper? 


PISTON    RINGS 

Seven  Years  of  Use  Has  Proved  Them 

Many  owners  install  these  rings  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  in  each  succeeding  car  or 
engine  they  buy.  They  have  found  it  real 
economy  to  put  in  the  best  piston  rings 
obtainable. 

For  over  seven  years  McQuay-Norris 
\c£*i^oof»  Piston  Rings  have  been  giving 
car  and  engine  users  increased  power  at 
decreased  cost.  They  improve  compres- 
i'  sion  by  preventing  escape  of  gas.     Keep 

down  excess  oil — reduce  carbon  —  keep 
spark  plugs  cleaner. 

The  McQuay-Norris  \gp>K-^ooF  design  is  ex- 
clusive. Not  an  experiment,  but  tried  and 
found  efficient  by  the  test  of  seven  years 
of  performance. 

This  design  is  the  secret  of  piston  ring  effi- 
ciency. It  has  solved  once  and  for  all  the 
piston  ring  question.  Standard  every- 
where because  they  have  made  good  so 
consistently. 

Made  in  every  size  and  over-size.  Fit 
every  model  and  type  of  motor  and  engine. 
Obtainable  everywhere  through  supply 
houses,  dealers,  garage  and  repair  men. 

BE  SURE  YOU  GET  THE  GENUINE— 
It  will  save  you  the  cost  of  experimenting. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris   Manufacturing   Co. 

2835  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A, 

BRv\NCII  OFFICES 
Xcw  York     ChicaKO     PittsburKh     Sun  Franris<-o     Ixjs  Angeles 

Seattle        Kansas  City       St.  Paul       Atlanta        Dallas 

(  anadiun  Factory:  VV.  11.  Banfirld  S:  Sons.  Ltd.,  372  Paj)e  Ave., 

Turuntu 


McQUAY-NORRIS 
RINGS 

If  your  motor  is  Rivlnn  trouble  with  excess  ofl,  Jt 
n«?«l9  McOuay-Norris  8up«f<c^  Rinns.  A  siXH-ially 
<-on.Htructcd  riun  with  an  oil  reservoir  tluit  collect* 
ill!  exiesd  oil  from  the  cylinder,  leaving  just  the 
film  necessary  for  proi)cr  lubrication. 
Used  In  the  top  Rroove  only  of  o.ich  plstotl,  with 
McQuay-Norri»  y^^jv^iiocsr  Piston  Rings  In  all 
lower  grooves,  to  insure  maximum  compression, 
powtv  and  fuel  economy. 


This  Book  will 
save  you  money, 
time  and  trouble 

by  givinR  you  complete  Information  about  all  types 
of  piston  rings,  whiih  will  enable  you  to  judKC  for 
yourself  the  claims  of  nil  rings.  It  will  also  show 
you  what  on  Important  part  piston  rings  play 
in  a  motor. 

For  j-oiir  own  satisfaction,  profit  and  protection, 
write  your  name  on  the  margin  of  this  page  oud 
•end  for  >'our  copy  of  this  book  today. 


mats,  were  waiting  to  present  petitions  or 
pay  homage  to  their  King.  Outside  in  the 
courtyard,  the  guard  was  being  changed, 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  all  being 
represented.  A  tuneful  band  played 
during  the  ceremony  of  guard  mount,  which 
was  witnessed  by  crowds  of  poor  folk 
who  are  permitted  to  enter  the  palace 
precincts  as  spectators. 

While  waiting  I  was  presented  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  head  of  the  Spanish 
Church,  resplendent  in  his  gorgeous  ec- 
clesiastical robes.  Finally  a  court  official 
came  and  said  that  I  vas  to  go  into  the 
King  alone;  that  Mr.  Willard  was  to  see 
him  later. 

I  found  King  Alfonso  in  a  small  room 
about  twenty  by  fourteen  feet.  He  won- 
a  brown  business  suit,  a  soft  shirt,  and  soft 
collar  fastened  by  a  gold  siifety-pin — quit*- 
the  style  of  dress  of  an  American  collegian. 
He  is  tall  and  well  built. 

The  King  spt>aks  j)erfect  English — with- 
out a  trace  of  accent.  After  we  had  talkinl 
a  few  moments,  I  noted  the  difference 
between  Teuton  and  Latin,  the  vast  abyss 
which  separates  the  polite  and  court«K)us 
Spaniard,  thinking  of  others,  anxious  to  b.- 
hospitable,  and  the  rough,  conceited, 
aggressive  junker  of  Germany.  How  oft^-ii 
have  I  found  that  we  ourselves,  altho  good- 
hearted  and  easy-going,  in  comparison 
with  our  friends  in  South  and  Central 
America,  do  not  measure  uj)  to  the  stand- 
ards of  Castilian  courtesj-. 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door  and  King 
Alfonso  rose  and  answered.  He  returned 
with  odd-looking  implements  in  his  hand.s, 
which  I  soon  discovered  to  be  an  enormous 
silver  cocktail-shaker  and  two  goblets. 
After  a  dexterous  shake,  the  King  pourci 
out  two  large  cocktails,  saying,  "I  under- 
stand that  you  American  gentlemen  always 
drink  in  the  morning." 

I  had  not  had  a  cocktail  for  years,  and  if 
I  had  endeavored  to  assimilate  the  drink  so 
royally  prepared  for  me  I  should  have  been 
in  no  condition  to  continue  the  conversa- 
tion. I  think  King  Alfonso  himself  wa< 
quite  relieved  when,  after  a  sip,  I  put  n\\ 
cocktail  behind  a  statue.  I  noticed  that  In 
camouflaged  his  in  a  similar  manner. 

Unfortunately,  as  Maximilian  Hardt  n 
said,  the  Germans  think  of  us  as  a  land  o\ 
dollars,  trusts,  and  corruption;  and  othi  i 
nations  think  of  us  as  devotees  of  thi 
cocktail  and  of  i>oker.  Their  schoolboys! 
dream  t)f  fighting  Indians  in  Pittsburg  and! 
hunting  bulTalo  in  the  deserts  of  the  Bronx j 

The    characteristic     of    Alfonso    which 
impresses  one  immedialeh    is  that  of  ex- 
treme manliness.     He  has  a  sense  of  humot 
that  will  save  him  from  many  a  mishap  in 
his  dinicult  post.      He  hits  a  wide  knowledgi 
of  men  and  affairs  and,  above  all,  as  tht 
Spaniards    would    put    it,    is    muy   expafm 
(very    Spanish),    not    only    in   appearanc) 
but   in    his   way    of    looking   at   things,   i 
Si)aniard    of    the    best    typt\    a    Spaniurtj 
possessing     intlustry     and    ambition    am 
bravery,  a  Spaniard,  in  fact,  of  the  dayi 
wlien   Spain    was    supreme   in    the   worlti 
His  favorite  sport  is  polo,  which  he  playl 
very   well.      Indeed,    the  game,   which  nv 
quires  dasli,  quicknt^ss  of  thought,  nervri 
and  good  riding,  is  i>articularly  suited  to  th". 
Spanish   character.      The   King  showed  a 
the  time  of  the  anarchistic  outbreaks  tha 
he   was   a   bra\o    man.      Yet    he   must  b 
careful  at  all  times  to  remember  that  he  is 
constitutional  king,  that  in  a  country  lik 
Spain    leadership    is    dangerous,    that    h 
should  always  rather  stand  aside,  let  th 
n-prc-^entatives  of   the  nation  decide,  thu 
taking    no    definito    position    him.self.     i 
king  who  abandons    the  council-table   t 
shoot  pigeons  or  play  polo  is  often  aotin 
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with  far  more  wisdom  than  a  constitu- 
tional riiler  who  attempts  by  the  use  of 
his  strong  personahty  and  lofty  position  to 
force  upon  his  councilors  a  eoiu-se  which 
the  majority  of  them  do  not  recommend. 

The  Spaniards  are  politically  an  ex- 
acting people.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  not  turn  the  heavy  artillery  of 
their  criticism  upon  a  king  who  serves 
them  so  gracefully  and  well. 

The  King  has  a  natural  desire  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  but  here  again  is  dangerous  ground 
for  him.  He  should  be  given  a  part,  if 
possible,  in  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  but 
while  I  believe  that  he  sympathizes  with 
one  of  the  Entente  countries,  the  Allies 
are  forced  to  recognize  the  fact  of  which 
he  himself  reminded  me,  that  he  is  not 
only  King  of  Spain,  but  Archduke  of  one 
of  the  Central  Empires,  the  son  of  an 
Austrian  Archduchess. 

The  King  told  me  that  he  was  most 
desirous  that  American  capital  should 
become  interested  [in  the  development  of 
Spain.  He  did  not  tell  me  the  reason  for 
this  desire,  but  perhaps  he  fears  that  if 
German  capital  should  take  a  great  part 
in  the  development  of  industrial  Spain 
the  tentacles  of  the  German  propaganda 
and  spy  system  which  go  hand  in  hand 
with  her  commercial  invaders  would  wrap 
themselves  around  the  commercial,  social 
and  pohtieal  life  of  Spain. 

Perhaps  King  Alfonso,  when  he  wishes 
capital  other  than  German  to  become 
interested  in  Spain,  is  thinking  of  the  oc- 
currences of  1885,  when  Spain  and  Germany 
so  nearly  clashed.  In  that  year  the  crew 
of  a  German  war-ship  ho'isted  the  flag  of 
the  German  Empire  on  the  Island  of  Yap, 
one  of  the  Carolina  group,  an  island  long 
claimed  by  Spain.  The  act  so  stirred  the 
people  of  Spain  that  a  great  meeting  was 
held  in  Madrid,  attended  by  over  one 
hundred  thousand  people.  Later  the  mob 
attacked  the  German  Embassy  and  Con- 
sulate, tore  down  the  shield  and  flag- 
staff of  the  Consulate,  and  burned  them 
in  the  principal  square  of  Madrid.  In  the 
end,  Spain  was  compelled  to  apologize 
humbly  to  Germany  for  the  insult  to  the 
German  Ambassador. 

Some  years  before  the  war  the  King 
sent  to  this  country  a  special  emissary 
to  interest  American  capital  in  Spain. 
Means  of  transportation  are  very  meager. 
Great  mineral  districts  are  as  yet  unde- 
veloped, and  many  other  opportunities 
for  foreign  capital  present  themselves. 

I  asked  the  Spaniards  why  Spain  was 
not  developed  by  Spanish  capital  and 
they  told  •  me  that  the  rich  put  all  their 
money  in  government  bonds  and  lived  as 
gaily  as  possible  on  the  interest. 

Our  own  Government,  whether  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican,  must  always  be 
careful  to  see  that  taxes  are  not  so  high  as 
to  prevent  the  naturally  enterprising 
American  from  risking  part  of  his  capital 
in  new  ventures,  and  such  protection  must 
be  given  to  American  citizens  that  they 
will  continue  to  try  their  luck  at  business 
in  foreign  countries  for  the  immediate 
benefit,  of  course,  of  themselves,  but  also 
for  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  American  who  goes  to  Mexico  and 
there  develops  a  railroad  or  a  plantation, 
a  coram'ercial  business,  a  bank,  or  a  mine, 
is  not  only  adding  to  the  wealth  of  Mexico, 
but  any  money  which  he  makes  after 
paying  his  due  share  of  taxes  there  is 
brought  back  by  him  to  the  United  States, 
is  subject  to  taxation,  and  by  just  so 
much  not  only  lightens  the  tax-burden  of 


When  you  see  a  man  in  woe 
Walk,  right  up  and  say  'Hello'. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss. 


To  every  business — be  it  little  or  big, 
that  is  "lagging  behind"  in  bookkeeping 
methods,  we  stretch  forth  a  helping  hand. 
Thousands  of  the  largest  business  enter- 
prises in  the  world  are  using  our  devices. 
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Telephone  Speed 
lele^ratn  Certainfyi 


Men !  How  shall  you  replace 
them  ?  By  conserving  time  and 
keeping  those  left  at  profitable, 
sorely  needed  work.  Production 
must  increase  in  every  industrial 
plant  and  office  despite  the  scar- 
city of  men,  equipment,  and  fuel. 
You  can  do  it  by  putting  the  me- 
chanical messenger  to  work. 

Lamson  PneumaticTube  Systems 
organize  and  standardize  office 
and  factory  operation.  They  cen- 
tralize executive  control.  They 
keep  things  moving  fast.  At  dizzy 
speeds  they  shoot  letters,  requisi- 
tions, orders,  documents,  small 
tools,  and  materials  to  any  place 
you  want  them  to  go.  They  re- 
place hundreds  of  messengers, 
save     thousands     of    dollars     in 


wages  and  hours  in  time  in 
countless  big  and  little  factories, 
mills  and  warehouses,  newspaper 
offices  and  railroads,  banks,  libra- 
ries, hotels,  stores. 

In  a  thousand  different  ways 
Lamson  Pneumatic  Tube  Sys- 
tems quicken  methods  and  speed 
up  production.  They  know  no 
hours,  no  fatigue. 

Lamson  Pneumatic  Tube  Sys- 
tems w^ork  with  telephone  speed 
and  telegram  certainty.  They 
make  working  days  longer  with- 
out increased  hours.  They  put 
men,  women,  boys  and  girls  on 
tip  -  toe  alertness  —  naturally, 
without  driving.  They  make  your 
plant  as  modern  as  today's  date. 


Send  for  our  "Tube  Book,"     It  tells  the  story  interestingly. 
THE   LAMSON    COMPANY 

BOSTOM     MASS 

BRA  ACII  OFF  I CES  EVERY  W  HERE 


amson  i^onvevors 


'other  Americans,  but  adds  to  the  power 
in  trade  of  the  whole  country. 

A  business  man  who  is  taxed  too  much  on 
any  profits  that  he  makes  will,  Like  the 
Spaniard,  invest  his  capital  in  government 
bonds.      He    will    stop    taking    up    new 

■  enterprises,  because  if  he  loses  no  one 
compensates  him  for  his  loss,  while  if  he 
wins  most  of  his  profit  is  taken  in  taxes 
by  the  state. 

In  Mr.  Gerard's  opinion,  the  Spanish 
harbor  no  spu-it  of  revenge  against  us 
because  of  the  events  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  There  was  nothing  in 
that  war  to  arouse  particular  resentment, 
for  "no  one  used  poison-gas,  or  enslaved 
women,  or  cut  ofif  the  hands  of  babies."  On 
our  side  at  least  there  was  admiration  for 
the  chivalrous  bravery  of  our  enemies, 
and  the  former  Ambassador  points  out  that 
Spain  was  in  reality  benefited  by  the  loss 
of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  which,  in 
fact,  were  practically  lost  to  her  before  we 
entered  the  war.  Thinking  Spaniards 
beheve  the  war  with  America  benefited 
Spain,  and  the  lower  classes  rejoice  because 
their  sons  and  husbands  are  not  forced 
to  serve  in  the  Spanish  Army  in  the  fever- 
laden  swamps  of  the  tropics.  But  on  the 
question  of  the  present  war  we  read  that — 

Spain  is  hopelessly  divided:  Conserva- 
tive against  Conservative;  Liberal  against 
Liberal.  The  usual  German  propaganda  is 
furiously  at  work — all  the  paraphernalia 
— bought  newspapers,  bribes.  Roman 
Catholic  prejudice  against  former  French 
Governments  is  a  great  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  the  AlUes  in  Spain,  for  that 
country  became  the  refuge  of  many  orders 
and  priests  driven  from  France.  Many 
of  the  Spanish  Catholics  still  resent  the 
action  of  previous  French  Governments 
toward  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the 
French  Government  in  this  particular, 
whether  it  or  the  teaching  orders  went  too 
far — the  Roman  Catholics  of  Spain  sooner 
or  later  will  realize  that,  after  all,  the  bulk 
of  the  French  and  ItaUan  and  Belgian 
people  are  their  coreligionists,  and  they 
will  recall  the  attempts  of  Bismarck  to 
master  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany 
and  to  bind  its  priests  to  the  will  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  attempts  recent 
enough  to  keep  the  Catholics  of  Germany 
still  organized  in  the  political  party  which 
they  created  in  the  dark  days  of  Bismarck's 
"War  for  CiviUzation,"  as  he  dared  call 
his  contest  with  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Spanish  and  other  Catholics  throughout 
the  world  will  remember  this  and  will 
remember,  too,  that  from  every  valley  of 
the  Protestant  section  of  the  German 
Empire  the  eye  can  see  a  "Bismarck 
Turm,"  or  Bismarck  Memorial  Tower, 
erected  on  some  commanding  height  by  the 
admirers  of  the  dead  "Iron  Chancellor." 

I  beheve  that  after  the  war  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chiu-ch  in  France  and  Belgium 
will  be  on  a  healthier,  sounder  basis,  that 
it  will  have  more  and  more  influence  with 
the  people,  that  it  will  be  more  popular 
and  respected  than  before,  unless  some  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Pope  should  lead  the 
French  and  Belgians  to  beheve  that  he 
favors  Germany.  Priests  are  not  exempt 
from  mihtary  service  in  France,  and  these 
abbes,  fighting,  dying,  suffering  wounds 
and  privation,  working  cheek  to  cheek 
with  the  soldiers  of  France,  will  do  much  to 
bnng  about  the  change.  *  I  met  a  number 


of  these  priest-warriors  in  the  prison- 
camps  of  Germany.  They  are  doing  a 
great  work  and  have  earned  the  respect 
and  love  of  their  countrymen — their  fellow 
prisoners. 

Several  of  these  soldier  abbes  were 
prisoners  in  Dyrotz,  near  Berlin,  and  I 
remember  how  they  were  looked  up  to  by 
all  the  soldiers.  What  a  consolation  were 
these  noble  warriors  who  fought  a  twofold 
winning  fight — for  their  country  and  their 
faith. 

Spain  has  suffered  much  from  the  war. 
In  the  northeast  part,  called  Catalonia,  are 
located  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
Spain,  cloth-weaving,  cotton-spinning,  etc. 
In  Barcelona,  the  principal  industrial  town, 
are  many  manufacturing  industries.  If 
these  plants  can  not  obtain  raw  materials 
or  a  market  for  their  finished  products, 
then  industrial  depression  ensues  and 
thousands  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 

So  in  the  north,  where  iron  ore  is  pro- 
duced, the  submarine  blockade  of  En- 
gland, chief  buyer  of  iron  ore  and  the 
seller  of  coal,  has  made  itself  felt  in  every 
province;  and  in  the  south,  the  land  of  sun 
and  gipsies,  oranges  and  vines,  the  want 
of  sea  and  land  transportation,  the  dimin- 
ished exports  of  wine  and  fruits  to  other 
countries  have  brought  many  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

In  the  coast  cities  sailors  and  long- 
shoremen are  out  of  employment,  and  this 
condition — these  hundreds  of  thousands 
without  work  through  disturbance  of  in- 
dustry— has  ripened  the  field  for  the  Ger- 
man propagandist  and  agent  who  threatens 
the  King  with  revolution  should  he  incline 
to  the  Allies. 

In  no  country  of  the  world  has  the 
German  agent  been  so  bold,  and  no  neutral 
Government  has  been  more  forcibly  re- 
minded in  its  policy  and  conduct  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  always  face  to  face  with 
Kaiserism. 

Mr.  Gerard  was  followed  by  German 
spies,  who  looked  like  "movie"  detectives, 
on  the  journey  from  Berlin  to  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Spain.  Even  on  a  special 
train  from  Germany  to  Switzerland  there 
were  suspicious  characters  among  Ameri- 
cans with  German  accent,  and  he  makes 
the  interesting  statement  that  Bern  is  now 
the  spy  center  of  the  world.  Switzerland, 
a  neutral  country  bordering  on  France, 
Italy,  and  Austria,  is  the  outfitting-point 
for  myriads  of  spies  employed  by  the 
belligerent  nations,  but  the  Germans  use 
more  spies  than  all  the  other  nations  put 
together.     We  read  then: 

Bismarck  said  that  there  are  male 
nations  and  female  nations,  and  that  Ger- 
many was  a  male  nation — certainly  the 
German  has  less  of  that  heaven-sent 
feminine  quality  of  intuition  than  other 
peoples.  The  autocrat,  never  mingling 
with  the  plain  people  of  all  walks  of  life, 
finds  the  spy  a  necessity. 

Spy  spies  on  spy — autocracy  produces 
bureaucracy  where  men  rise  and  fall  not  by 
the  votes  of  their  fellow  citizens  but  by 
back-stairs  intrigue.  The  German  office- 
holder fears  the  spies  of  his  rivals.  I 
often  said  to  Germans  holding  high  office 
during  the  war:  "This  strain  is  breaking 
you  down— all  day  in  your  office.  Take  an 
afternoon  off  and  come  shooting  with  me." 
The  invariable  answer  was,  "I  can  not — 
the  others  would  learn  it  from  their  spies 
and  would  spread  the  report  that  I  neglect 
business!" 

While  in  Spain  I  met  the  then  Premier, 
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STARTING.  LIGHTING 


a  IGNITION  EQUIPMENT 


The  Power  Behind  the  Power 
that  Turns  the  Wheels 


The  electrical  system  in  your 
motor  car,  familiar  as  it  is,  re- 
mains one  of  the  striking  exam- 
ples of  engineering  ingenuity. 

Because  of  this  system,  your 
engine  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  single  task  of  turning  the 
wheels — • 

It  has  become  the  primary 
source  of  the  light  in  your  lamps, 
of  the  force  behind  the  starting 
button  and  of  the  vital  spark 
that  keeps  the  engine  itself  alive. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the 
inherent  capacity  of  the  engine 
to  perform  this  two- fold  task,  the 
electrical  system  has  revolution- 
ized the  motor-car. 


From  a  negligible  addec 
amount  of  gas  power,  it  ha? 
created  comfort,  convenienc" 
and  protection  against  accident 

As  you  travel  over  the  road 
a  generator  harnessed  to  th 
engine  sends  forth  electrii 
current. 

The  electricity  thus  generate< 
is  transformed  by  your  ignitioi 
unit  and  spark  plugs  into  ho 
sparks  to  touch  off  the  gas  in  th 
combustion  chambers  by  you 
starting  motor  into  energy  ti 
spin  your  engine  into  action — b' 
your  lamps  into  light.  The  cui 
rent  not  immediately  needed  i 
stored  in  your  battery. 
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&  IGNITION  EQUIPMENT 


Making  Your  Motor-Car  Engine 
Do  Double  Duty 


Without  electricity,  there 
would  be  no  satisfactory  de- 
pendable form  of  ignition. 

Without  electricity  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  start  the  en- 
gine almost  instantly  simply  by 
pressing  a  button. 

Without  electricity  you  could  not 
have  bright,  steady  lights  at  the 
turn  of  a  switch,  to  guide  you  safely 
through  the  darkness. 

The  development  of  these  improve- 
ments, of  course,  was  not  the  work  of 
a  day. 

The  Westinghouse  electrical  system 
represents  years  of  painstaking   re- 


search and  experiment,  years  of  actual 
experience  in  designing  and  building 
electrical  equipment,  during  which 
many  intricate  problems  in  engi- 
neering and  manufacturing  have  had 
to  be  solved. 

In  attacking  these  problems,  West- 
inghouse Electric,  with  its  vast  en- 
gineering experience  and  resources, 
its  broad  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
electrical  questions,  has  had  great 
advantages.  Moreover  a  large  sep- 
arate staff  of  engineers  specializes  in 
automobile  equipment. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Westinghouse  Equipment  is  the  choice 
of  more  automobile  manufacturers 
than  use  any  other  make,  though  it 
is  higher  priced. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 
Gen.  Sales  Offices:   110-114  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.     Works:    Newark,  N.  J. 
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Count  Roinanoncs,  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  impressive  |)ersonality.  He  told  me 
of  finding  a  quantity  of  high  explosives, 
marked  by  a  little  buoy,  in  one  of  the 
secluded  bays  of  the  eoast.  And  that  day  a 
German  had  been  arrested  who  had  mys- 
teriously appeared  at  a  Spanish  i)<)rt  drest 
as  a  workman.  The  workman  took  a  first- 
class  passage  to  Madrid,  went  to  the  best 
hotel,  and  bought  a  complete  outfit  of  fine 
clothes.  'Undoubtedh-  the  high  explosive 
as  well  as  the  mysterious  German  had 
been  landed  from  a  German  submarine. 
Whether  the  ex{)losive  was  destined  as  a 
depot  for  submarines  or  was  to  help  over- 
turn the  Spanish  Government  was  hard  to 
guess,  but  Count  Romanones  was  worried 
over  the  activity  of  the  German  agents  in 
Spain.  ' 

It  has  been  very  easy  for  German  agents 
in  America  to  communicate  with  Germj^hy 
through  this  submarine  post  from  Spain 
to  Germany,  the  letters  from  America 
being  sent  to  Cuba  and  thence  on  Spanish 
boats  to  Spain. 

At  all  times  since  the  war  the  Germans 
have  had  a  submarine  post  running  direct 
from  Germany  to  Spain.  Shortly  after  our 
arrival  in  Spain'  Mrs.  Gerard  received 
mysteriously  a  letter  written  by  a  friend 
of  hers,  a  German  Baroness,  in  Berlin. 
This  letter  had  undoubtedly  l)een  sent 
through  the  very  efficient  Gennau  spy 
system. 

Some  time  in  191.5  a  German  soldier,  in 
uniform,  speaking  perfect  Kiiglish,  called 
one  day  at  the  Embassy.  He  said  that  his 
name  was  Bode  and  that  he  had  at  one 
time  worked  for  my  father-in-law,  the  late 
Marcus  Daly.  Of  course,  we  had  no 
means  of  verifying  his  statements  and  Mrs. 
Gerard  did  not  remember  any  one  of  that 
name  or  recall  Bode  personally.  He  said 
that  he  was  fighting  on  the  East  front 
and  that  he  had  a  temporary  leave  of 
absence.  I  gave  him  some  money  and 
later  we  sent  him  packages  of  food  and 
tobacco  to  the  front,  but  never  received 
any  acknowledgment. 

In  Madrid  one  of  my  assistants,  Frank 
Hall,  while  walking  through  the  street, 
ran  across  Bode,  who  was  fashionably  at- 
tired. His  calling  cards  stated  that  he 
was  a  mining  engineer  from  Los  Angeles, 
California.  He  told  Hall  a  most  extraor- 
dinary fairy  -  story,  saying  that  he  had 
been  captured  by  the  Russians  on  the  East 
front  and  sent  to  Sib(>ria,  that  from 
Siberia  he  had  escajx'd  to  China  and  from 
there  he  had  gradually  worked  his  way 
back  to  Americ'a  and  thence  to  Spain. 

Of  course,  without  any  definite  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  it  is  imjMKssible  to  .say 
exactly  what  he  was  doing  in  Si)ain.  But 
1  am  sure  that  it  is  far  mon>  likely  he  had 
landed  from  a  German  submarine  on  the 
coast  of  Spain  and  that  he  was  i)osing  as 
an  American  mining  engineer  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose. 

I  told  certain  jx'ople  in  Spain  about 
Bode  and  of  his  intention  to  visit  tlie 
mining  districts  of  Spain,  where  numbers 
of  men  are  employed.  Bode  must  have 
suspected  that  I  had  given  information 
about  him,  for  Hall  and  I  receivt-d  several 
post-cards  of  a  threatening  cliaracter, 
evidently  from  him. 

My  cables  to  and  from  the  State  l)e- 
I)artm(nt  passed  through  our  legation  at 
( 'openhagen,  and,  of  course,  if  the  Ger- 
mans knew  our  cii)her  these  messages  wer(> 
read  by  them.  On  sjM'cial  occasions  I 
made  u.se  of  a  suj)er-ci|)lier.  the  key  to 
which  I  kept  in  a  safe  in  my  bedroom  and 
whi<'h  only  one  .secretary  could  use.  The 
files  of  cii)her  cables  .sent  and  received 
were  kept  in  a  large  .safe  in  the  Embassy. 


But  before  lea^■ing  Germany,  knowing  the 
Germans  as  I  did,  and  particularly  what 
they  had  done  in  other  countries  and  to 
other  diplomats,  knowing  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  them  to  burglarize  the  safe 
after  we  left,  when  the  Spaniards  and 
Dutch  were  out  of  the  building  at  night,  I 
to.ssed  all  these  dispatches  as  well  as  the 
code-books  into  a  l)ig  furnace  fire.  Com- 
mander Gherardi  and  Secretary  Hugh 
Wilson  stood  by  and  personally  saw  that 
the  last  scrap  was  burned.  Of  course, 
copies  of  all  the  cables  are  in  the  State 
Department. 

German  spies  are  adepts  at  opening  bags, 
steaming  letters— all  the  old  tricks.  The 
easiest  way  to  baffl(>  them  is  to  Avrite  noth- 
ing that  can  not  be  i)ublished  to  the  world. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war  I  was  too  busy  to  write  the  weekly 
report  of  official  gossip  usually  sent  home 
by  diplomats.  I  suppose  the  Germans 
searched  our  courier  bags  for  such  a  re- 
port vainly.  Anyway,  its  absence  finally 
got  on  the  nerves  of  Zimmermann  so  much 
that  one  day  he  blurted  out:  "Don't  you 
ever  write  reports  to  your  Government?  " 

Sealed  letters  are  opened  by  spies  as  fol- 
lows: bj'  inserting  a  pencil  or  small  round 
object  in  the  envelops,  steamed  a  little, 
if  necessary;  the  en\'elop  is  ojx-ned  at  the 
end  flap  and  the  contents  pulled  out  with- 
out disturbing  the  seal,  the  contents  are 
then  read,  put  in  their  place  again,  the  end 
flap  reinserted,  a  little  gum  used,  and  the 
envelop  is  as  intact  as  before. 

The  only  safe  waj'  to  seal  an  envelop, 
he  tells  us,  is  by  imprinting  a  seal  at  not 
only  the  middle  of  the  flap  but  at  the  right 
and  left  side  of  the  upper  and  lower  flap, 
which  makes  five  seals  in  all.  But  even 
then  a  clever  spy  can  open  a  letter,  read 
its  contents,  and  seal  it  again.  And  this  is 
done  by  cutting  through  the  seals  with  a 
hot  razor — the  divided  seals  are  then 
united  by  pressing  a  hot  razor  against  each 
side  of  the  cut  and  then  pressing  the  two 
parts  of  the  cut  seal  together.  But  this 
is  a  very  delicate  operation  and  does  not 
always  work,  according  to  Mr.  Gerard, 
who  goes  on  to  say: 

From  the  outbreak  of  war  we  sent  and 
received  our  official  mail  through  England, 
and  couri(>rs  carri(>d  it  between  Berlin  and 
London,  through  Holland  via  Flushing  and 
Tilbury. 

On  account  of  the  gn>at  volume  of  cor- 
respondence between  Ambassador  Page  and 
myself  on  the  affairs  of  German  prisoners 
in  England  and  English  pri.son(>rs  in  Ger- 
many, there  were  many  pouches  every 
week.  Thes(>  were  h'at  her  mail-bags  open(>d 
only  by  dui)licate  keys  kept  in  London  and 
Berlin  and,  for  the  American  mail,  in 
Berlin  and  Washington.  Our  couriers  did 
their  best  to  keep  the  numerous  bjigs  in 
th«'ir  sight  during  the  long  journ«'y,  but  on 
many  occasions  our  couriers  were  separ- 
ated, I  am  sure  with  malicious  purpose, 
from  their  bags  by  the  German  railway 
authorities  and  on  .some  occasions  the 
bags  not  recovered  for  days. 

Undoubt<>(lly  at  this  tiin(>  the  Germans 
opened  and  looked  over  the  contents  of 
the  bags.  Later  in  tlie  war  our  courier, 
while  on  a  Dutch  mail-boat  running  be- 
tw«'eii  Flushing  and  England,  was  twice 
captured  with  the  boat  l)v  a  German  war- 
ship and  taken  into  Zeebrugge.  I'ndoubt- 
edly  here,  too,  the  bags  were  s(>cretly 
op«'ned  and  our  uncoded  dis])atches  and 
letters    read. 


German  spies  were  most  annoying  in 
Ha\ana,  and  one  of  them,  a  large  dark 
man,  followed  me  about  at  a  distance  of 
only  six  feet,  with  his  eyes  glued  on  the 
small  bag  which  I  carried  from  a  thick 
strap  hanging  around  my  shoulder.  I 
brought  it  from  Germany  in  that  way.  I 
never  let  it  out  of  my  hands  or  sight. 

What  was  in  that  bag?  Among  other 
things  were  the  original  telegrams  written 
by  the  Kaiser  in  his  own  handwriting,  fac- 
similes ©f  which  appear  in  my  earlier  book, 
"My  Four  Years  in  Germany,"  and  tl^e 
treaty  which  the  Germans  tried  to  get  me 
to  sign  while  they  held  me  as  a  prisoner. 
Under  the  terms  they  proposed  the  Ger- 
man ships  interned  in  America  were  to 
have  the  right  in  case  of  war,  to  sail  for 
Germany  under  a  safe  conduct  to  be  ol>- 
tained  from  the  Allies  by  the  United 
States.  Somewhat  of  a  treaty!  And  quite 
a  new,  bright,  and  original  thought  by 
some  one  in  the  Foreign  Office  or  Germaii 
Admiralty.  There  were  also  in  this  mys- 
terious bag  many  other  matters  of  intei'- 
est  that  may  some  daj"  see  the  light. 

Poisonous  propaganda  and  spying  are 
the  twin  offspring  of  Kaiserism. 

There   is   in  Mexico,   for  instance,  one 
force     that     never     sleeps — the     German 
propaganda.     It   is   the   same  method   ; 
that  used  by  the  Teutons  in  everj'  countr 
the  purchase  or  rental  of  newspaper  prop- 
erties, bribing  pul)lie  men   and  officers  of 
the  Army,  and  the  insidious  use  of  Gt  >- 
mans  who  are  engaged  in  commerce.    Tl 
propaganda  is  backed  by  enormous  sums 
of   money    appropriated    by    the    German 
Government,  which  directs  how  all  its  oiT 
cers  and  agents,  high  and  low,  shall  pa 
ticipate  in  the  campaign. 

In  the  long  run  a  paid  propaganda  alwa> 
fails.     It  is  like  paying  money  to  bla<  i 
mailers.     The   blackmailer  who  has  on 
received  money  becomes  so  insatiable  that 
even  the  Bank  of  England  will  not  satisfy 
him  in  the  end.    Sometimes  the  newspaper 
which    are    not    bought,    but   are   eqtiallv 
corrupt,    become    vehement   in   their    <!< 
nunciation    of    the    country    making    ti 
propaganda  in  the  hope  of  being  boug! 
and  in  the  hope  that   their  bribe  mont 
will   be   in   proportion    to    their   hostilit 
Corrupted  public  men  who  are  not  brihi 
often    become    sternly    A'irtuous    and    (!• 
nunciatory   with   a   similar  hope.     Tho- 
who  liaA'e  receiAcd  the  wages  of  shame,  o 
the  other  hand,  become  more  insistent  i 
their  demands,  crying,  "Give!  Give!"  lik 
the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech. 

Th«>  blows  of  war  must  be  struck  quicklv 
Delays  are  dangerous  and  the  t<>niixj 
rary  paralysis  of  one  country  by  propi 
ganda  may  mean  the  loss  of  the  war.  Tli 
United  States  has  been  at  a  great  disa( 
vantiige  because  our  officials  have  not  ha 
the  authority,  the  means,  or  the  mone 
to  fight  the  German  propaganda  wit 
effective  ediK'ational  campaigns,  both  oj 
fensive  and  def*>nsive. 

BernstortT  in    this   country   disposed  « 
enormous  sums  for  the  purpose  of  moldiir 
American    public    opinion.     I,    in    Beriii 
was  without  one  cent  with  which  to  plat 
America's  side  b(>fore  the  G(>rman  i>eopl^ 
It  is  a  conflict  of  two  systems.     In  Berlj 
1    did   not  cAen   have   the   money  to  p«| 
I)rivate  d(>tectives,  aiul  on  the  rare  occ. 
sions  when  I  us(>d  tlu>m,  as,  for  instance, 
find  out  who  was  connected  with  the  s 
called  .\iiit>rican  organization,  the  Leagi 
of  Truth,  whicli  was  engaged  in  a  viole] 
pro])aganda    against    America   inside  Of 
many,  I   was  obliged  to  bear  the  expen 
jXTsonally. 

South  "of  the   Rio  Grande  the  Genua 
are  working  against  us,  doing  their  btj 
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The   Wamer-Lenz  with  its  All-Pervading  Flood  of  Light  is  Legal  Everywhere 

Laws  Don't  Compel 

Elccentric  or  Restricted  Light 


WARNER-LENZ,  with   its   ideal   light,  is   legal 
under  every  No-Glare   Law.     That  has  been 
certified  by  countless  authorities,  and  by  every 
commission  appointed  under  any  state  law. 

Glare-rays  are  restricted  to  42  inches  high.  But  the 
Wamer-Lenz  gives  no  direct  beams,  no  glare  rays.  So 
this  flood-light,  which  illumines  things  like  daylight, 
escapes  those  limitations. 

So  undimmed  lights  are  glareless  and  are  lawful 
with  the  Wamer-Lenz,    And  you  get  this  sort  of  light. 

A  light  which  floods  the  whole  scene,  far  and  wide.  A 
light  which  shows  the  ditches,  the  curbs,  the  curves 
and  turns. 

A  light  which  doesn't  lift  and  drop  with  every  rise 
and  fall  of  the  car.  Which  doesn't  go  askew  if  the  lens 
turns  in  the  lamp-rim.  Which 
does  not  become  distorted  if  the 
bulb  jars  out  of  focus. 

A  light  which  covers  upgrades 
as  well  as  downgrades.  Which 
lights  road  signs,  however  high 
they  are. 

An  all-revealing,  clear,  steady 


Standard  Equipment  on 

Ohio  Electric 

Daniels  8 

Westcott 

Murray 

Hal  Twelve 

Cunningham 

Marmon 

Crawford 

Doble  Steam 

McFarlan 

Packard 

Lenox 

Standard  8 

Anderson 

Peerless 

Davis 

Stutz 

Case 

White 

Fiat 

Rock  Falls 

Moon 

light  like  daylight.    Not  a  shifting  light  nor  a  narrow 
shaft -light,  which  goes  only  straight  ahead. 

The  Choice  of  Great 
Engineers 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  famous  car  makers  have 
adopted  the  Warner-Lenz.  The  list  includes  nearly 
every  car  which  has  changed  to  lawful  lenses. 

Accept  their  verdict  if  you  have  a  doubt,  or  make 
comparisons  yourself.  A  five-minute  drive  behind 
Warner-Lenz  will  win  you  to  this  light. 

No-Glare  Laws  are  now  almost  universal.  Most  cars 
must  comply.  But  your  own  safety  and  pleasure  also 
urge  Wamer-Lenz. 

Blinding  lights  are  taboo. 
Dimmers  are  too  dim.  Shaft- 
lights  illumine  but  a  narrow 
space. 

Nothing  adds  so  much  to 
motor  car  enjoyment  as  the 
Warner  -  Lenz.  The  cost  is  a 
trifle.     Go  change  now. 


This  is  A.  P.  Warner,  of  the  Warner  Auto-Meter  Fame,  and  Inventor 
of  the  Magnetic  Speedometer 

$3.50  to  $5.00  Per  Set,  According  to  Size 

West  of  Rockies  25c  Per  Pair  Extra 

Canadian  Prices,  $4.50  to  $6.50 


(266) 


THE  WARNER-LENZ   COMPANY,  925   South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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YOUR  Red  Cross  is  an  all -American,  largely 
volunteer  organization,  authorized  by  Congress, 
headed  by  President  Wilson,  audited  by  the  War 
Department,  enthusiastically  approved  by  your 
Army,  your  Navy,  and  your  Allies. 

The  work  covers  both  military  and  civilian  relief  in 
every  war-torn  Allied  country  and  full  reports  of  all 
expenditures  are  continually  being  published,  or  are 
available  through  the  Chapters. 

It  stands  beside  our  boys  in  training  here  or 
"over  there." 

It  watches  beside  the  pillows  of  battle-broken 
men,  and  offers  rest  and  sympathy  to  war-torn 
fighters  on  brief  respite  from  the  front. 

It  carries  food  and  clothing  to  hungered  mothers 
and  little  ones  in  ruined  villages. 

It  helps  rebuild  the  scattered  pile  of  brick  and 
stone  they  once  called  "Home." 

It  brings  back  to  the  hopeless  mother's  arms  her 
long-lost  child. 

It  helps  care  for  the  orphans  of  the  men  who 
died  that  civilization  might  live. 

It  helps  care  for  the  thousands  that  have  fallen  prey  to  dread  tuberculosis. 

It  nobly  represents  in  deeds  of  mercy  relief,  and  restoration  the  more  than  twenty  million  members 
that  have  made  its  great  work  possible. 

Every  cent  of  every  dollar  received  for  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund  is  spent  for  war  relief.  All 
administration  costs,  relief  work  for  other  than  war  purposes  (such  as  the  Halifax  and  Guatemala 
disasters)  are  taken  care  of  out  of  membership  dues,  and  the  interest  accruing  from  the  banking  of 
the  War  Fund  has  made  available  for  war  relief  at  least  $1.02  for  every  $1  contributed. 


This  page  contributed  to  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 
'Prcttonc   TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY.        Firestone  Park,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Contributed 
through  Divi- 
sion of  Ativrr- 
tiling.  United 
Stales  Govern- 

tnent  Com- 
mittee on  Public 
Information. 
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to  prejudice  the  Mexicans  against  the 
United  States,  playing  upon  old  hatreds  and 
creating  new  ones  and,  in  the  meantime, 
by  their  purchase  of  properties  and  of 
mines  creating  a  situation  that  will  con- 
stitute for  us  in  the  future  a  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  problem. 

The  Germans  can  not  understand  why 
we  do  not  take  advantage  of  conditions 
in  Mexico  in  order  to  conquer  and  hold  that 
unfortunate  country.  They  could  not 
believe  that  we  were  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  idealism  and  that  we  were  patiently 
sufifering  much  in  order  reaUy  to  help 
Mexico.  They  could  not  believe  that  we 
were  waiting  in  order  to  convince  not  only 
Mexico,  but  the  other  States  of  Central 
America  and  the  great  friendly  republics 
of  South  America,  that  it  was  not  our 
policy  to  use  the  dissensions  and  weakness 
of  our  neighbors  to  gain  territory. 

On  one  occasion  before  the  war  I  and 
several  other  Ambassadors  were  dining 
with  the  Kaiser,  and  after  dinner  the  con- 
versation turned  to  the  strange  sights  to 
be  seen  in  America.  One  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors, I  think  it  was  Cambon,  said  that  he 
had  seen  in  America  whole  houses  being 
moved  along  the  roads,  something  of  a 
novelty  to  European  eyes,  where  the 
houses,  constructed  of  brick  and  stone, 
can  not  be  transported  from  place  to 
place  like  our  wooden-frame  houses.  The 
Emperor  jokingly  remarked:  "Yes,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Americans  are  moving  their 
houses.  They  are  moving  them  down 
\oward  the  Alexican  border." 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


LITTLE  did  Lieut.  Paul  Remmel 
think  when  he  wrote  that  letter  to  his 
uncle  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  from  "A  Dirty 
Little  Town  in  France,"  that  it  would  be 
read  with  absorbing  interest  from  Con- 
necticut to  Nebraska.  It  appears  to  have 
given  patriotic  inspiration  to  some  school- 
girls, a  cause  for  sympathetic  heart- 
throbs to  a  number  of  older  women,  while 
in  a  companion  in  the  trenches  it  aroused 
emotions  of  quite  a  different  character, 
for  Remmel  writes  again  to  his  uncle, 
saying : 

"I  called  on  a  friend  in  his  dugout  the 
other  day,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
read  my  'graphic  story'  in  The  Literary 
Digest,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  welcome 
any  gas-attack." 

A  bit  unkind,  but  the  other  emotions 
which  his  letter  stirred  must  have  quite 
compensated  for  the  "kidding"  of  his 
I  friend,  for  he  continues : 
b"I  received  thirty-one  letters  from 
people  from  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  saying  that  they  had  read  my 
letter.  Five  of  the  letters  had  women's 
pictures  in  them,  and  two  were  from  school- 
girls, saying  they  were  making  speeches 
on  my  letter  in  their  school." 

The  Lieutenant  has  reason  to  feel 
flattered,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  fol- 
lowing letters  from  some  of  the  boys  with 
the  16oth  Infantry  (the  old  69th  of  New 
i  York)  may  inspire  similar  emotions  among 
the  folks  at  home.  They  are  printed  in 
morning  and  evening  editions  of  the 
'  New  York  World,  and  are  from  the  thick 


Simple   in   C  on  strur  tlon 
Unfailing    in    Performance 


Atwatek 
Kent 

SCIENTIFIC  IGNITION 
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Illustration    Show^    T  >  p  c    C.C.    Magneto    Replacement    System 

Easy  Starting 

YOUR  Atwater  Kent  System  supplies  the 
same  big,  hot,  perfectly  synchronized 
spark  at  starting  as  at  maximum  speeds — 
thus  greatly  facilitating  starting.  Improved 
combustion  saves  gasoline;  increased  motor 
power  reduces  gear  shifting  and  motor^stallir^. 

Atwater  Kent  Scientific  Ignition  will  replace  the  mag- 
neto on  your  last  season's  car  and  give  you  additional 
thousands  of  miles  of  more  satisfactory  motor  service — 
easily  installed  at  moderate  cost.  There's  a  type  ot 
Atwater  Kent  Ignition  for  every  car  made. 
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SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  TO  4939  STEN  TON  AVENUE 


||SERVICESIi\NPS-100f»-104 


;    Cards  and   Novelties  for  Soldiers.  Nurses,  Etc. 
;  Dealers  Wanted. 
Ji    ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASE,  290  Causeway  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 
A  handy  book  for  office  or  home  which  answers  simply  and 
practically  all  puzzling  grammar  questions.  By  mail,  83  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


4^  StoU  Auto  Bed 


and 
Tent 


I 


tent  of  army  shelter-duck  ventilate<i  with  screened  windows. 
Outfit  folds  with  all  necessary  bedding  into  neat  bundle  6' I  x  S 
X47  inches.  Nothing  to  crowd  tonneau.  Fits  on  any  running  board  without 
blocking  doors.  Lasts  for  years.  Quickly  pays  for  itself  in  hotel  bills  saved. 
Wiite  for  illustrated  booklet  and  prices.  DEALERS!  Write  today  for  our 
unusually  attractive  proposition. 
STOLL    MFG.    CO.,    3239    Walnut    Street,       DENVER,    COLO. 


Comfortable — Convenient — Compact 

VOID  crowded  hotels,  stuffy  rooms  and 
profiteering  landlords.    Live  in  comfort 
en  route.  The  StoU  Auto  Bed  has  many 
exclusive  patented  features.     It's  like  sleeping 
at  home.     Simple,  compact,  practical  and  me- 
chanically perfect.    Provides  a 
complete  spring — mattress — bed 
large    enough  for 
two  and  waterproof 


Tent,  Red  and  Redding 
Folded  Complete 
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You    Don*t    Pack    a    Belber  Wardrobe 

You  simply  place  your  things  away  in  convenient  drawer  or 
hanger.  At  the  journey's  end  you  find  them  fresh  and  neat. 
It  is  the  last  word  in  travel  luxury. 

Number  867  pictured  above  is  unusually  attractive.  To  the 
Belber  skill  of  trunk  building  has  been  added  the  leather-like 
beauty  and  service  of  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid,  Craftsman  Quality, 
and  the  combined  guarantee  of  these  quality  marks: 


Outwear  Travel  Craftsman  Quality 

This  trunk  is  made  of  finest  three  ply  veneer  covered  with  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid, 

Craftsman  Quality,  in  beautiful  moorish  brown.     The  edges  are  bound  with 

hea\T  fibre,  reinforced  with  solid  steel  trimmings.    A  turn  of  the  lock  and  the 

automatic   Belber   Boltless   Interlocker   securely  fastens   the  trunk  in  three 

places.     Handsomely  lined  and  fitted  throughout  with  everj- travel  comfort. 

45  inches  high.     22  inches  wide.     2.3'  h  inches  deep.    Price,  $85.00 

Other  itnrdy  stylet  from  $25.00  to  $300.00 

Sold  hj  repreientative  dealeri  everTwhcre. 

Brochure  upon  request. 

The  Belber  Trunk  &  Bag   Co. 

Kensington,     Philadelphia,     Penna* 


llllilllllllllllllllll 


An  \t*oitlt>nt^^  liable  to  happen  to 
*■  **•  ^  ^  *  »*  ^'  »»  •  anyone — perhaps  your 
dearest  friend.  Preparedness — knowing  uhat  to  do 
till  the  doctor  comes — may  save  the  life  of  that  friend. 
Get  "Emergency  Notes,"  Dr.  Butler's  book,  and  be 
prepared.  Cloth,  50  cents  postpaid,  from 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,   New    York 


LONG 
LIFE 


and  How  to  Attain  It,  by  Pearce 
Kintzing,  M.U.  A  practical,  read- 
able book  on  how  to  preserve  health, 
avoid  disease,  and  prolong  life. 
i2mo,  cloth,  28s  pp.  Ii.oo  net; 
$1.12  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  4th  A«.,  N.Y. 


Help  Stop 
The  Rat 
Waste 


Two  Hundred 
Million  Dollars  Wasted 
Annually  by  Rats 

Thcso  starllinvt  figures  arc  fur- 
iiislicd  l)y  ;'i(>  Chief  of  tlio  I'.  S. 
HiolDgical  Survey.  I M.-*  your  duty 
to  help  stop  what  i.s  at  once  a 
tremendous  national  waste,'  a 
lllthy  disease  spre^ider  and  a  piili- 
licpc'st.  Don't  waitiiiitil  the  rats 
he<-ome  a  niiisanei>  in  your  home 
or  farm.  It  is  easy  to  do  your 
bit  to    reduce  this   waste    now. 

Rat  Bis-Kit 

— ran  be  obtali\ed  at  any  drug  or  ftonoral  store. 
It  provides  tlu>  eleanesl.  (piickest  and  easiest 
way  to  net  rid  of  rats.  .\  very  attraetive  bait  — 
rat.s  eat  it  Kreedily — and  die  outdoors.  2.'>c  and 
;j5c  a  |)acKaKe.  (iet  some  and  try  It  t^)day. 
Special  j)aralllned  i)aper  packing  surroimds 
both  Ihjx  and   biscuits. 

THE  RAT  BISCUIT  COMPANY 

SprinKfield,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


of  the  fight  in  France.  Capt.  James  A. 
McKenna,  Jr.,  wTites  to  his  father  of  the 
snappy  work  of  the  Americans  under  fire. 
McKenna  is  a  lawyer  and  a  former  Har- 
vard oarsman.  His  brother  William  is 
adjutant  of  the  same  regiment.  On  Good 
Friday  Captain  McKenna  wrote: 

De.\b  Pop:  To  begin  with,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  my  company  was 
the  first  in  this  organization  to  go  into  the 
trenches.  We  had  a  little  scrap  and  two 
wounded  before  the  rest  of  the  companies 
followed.  That  is  not  a  very  important 
matter,  but  it  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  to  be  sent  in  first,  and  I  know 
it  will  please  .j'ou.  Since  the  first  tea- 
party  we  have  had  many  little  arguments, 
and  altho  I  can  not  say  that  any  of  us  love 
the  music  of  the  shells,  I  can  assure  you 
rtiat  we  are  always  readj'  for  more.  I  can 
truly  say  that  all  my  men  are  veterans  now ; 
they  have  stood  the  test  of  every  kind 
of  fire  and  their  courage  has  been  remark- 
able. In  my  company  twelve  men  have 
been  awarded  the  French  War-Cross  for 
conspicuous  bravery  in  action,  and  I  am 
absolutely  sure  that  the  only  reason  ever; 
man  is  not  wearing  the  cross  is  becau.- 
not  every  one  gets  the  chance  to  do  th. 
heroic. 

And  then,  too,  some  of  the  finest  deeds  r 
pass  unnoticed.     One  of  my  Lieutenants,  I 
for  instance,  did  as  fine  a  bit  of  work  as  Ij 
have  ever  seen,  but  I  could  not  ask  forjthel 
cross  for  him,  because  I'd  have  to  ask  forf 
it  for  every  man  I  have.     This  Lieutenanti 
took  a  lot  of  men  through  a  terrible  shell- 
fire  without  an  J'  one  getting  a  scratch  and 
without  overlooking  a  single  part  of  the 
job  I  sent  him  out  on.     It  was  ar  rare  e* 
hibition  of  steel  nerve,  with  shells  'crashing 
all  around,  but  it  was  just  such' a  thing 
as  we  see  e^•ery  day.     We  all  look  up>on 
the  decorations  as  fine  things,  but  everj'  one 
knows  that,  altho  it  takes  a  good  man  to 
get  one,  it  also  takes  a  lot  of  luck,  and 
many  of  the  men  who  deserve  the  cross  are 
hidden    away    among    their    fellows — but 
their  tiu*n  will  come 

One  of  my  men  who  got  the  cross  did  a 
fine  piece  of  work.  During  some  night- 
fighting  he  carried  in  from  No  Man's  Lane 
a  wounded  French  soldier  at  the  risk  ol 
his  own  life.  His  work  was  particularl> 
good  because  he  need  not  have  taken  th« 
chance,  and  when  he  did  go  out  he  went  intt 
a  stretch  of  territory  which  was  being  swep 
by  machine  gtms,  grenades,  and  artiller> . 

Many  of  our  men  have  rescued  woundec 
FVench.  One  big  red-haired  fellow  naniM 
Ryan  brought  in  three — two  American 
and  a  Frenchman. 

With    things    of    that    sort    happeuini 
daily  the  greatest  feeling  in  the  world  ha 
sprung  up  between  the  French  and  Anier 
icans,   and   the   l'>ench  are  loud  in  thei 
praise  of  our  men.     The  most  remarkabl 
thing    of    all    the    fighting    is    that   ever 
AnuTican   outfit  poos   into   the  first  figh 
with    the   cool    courage   of   veterans,   an 
every  day  there  is  recorded  a  fresh  in.stanc 
of  Yankee  i)luck — that  is  not  newspapt 
talk,    but   cold    fact.     The  Americans  ai 
really  wonderful  fighters;    they  are  al\vii\ 
doing  the  unexpected,  always  doing  whs 
th(>   hook   says   can   not   be   done,   alwa> 
si)ringii\g    quick-thinking,    quick-shootin; 
and  .sjam-bang  figliting.      If  we  get  half 
chance,  aitd  if  the  folks  in  America  k«>op  th 
supplit>s  and  the  men  coming  over  in  loa 
after  load,   we  will  beat   tht>  Germans  1 
sure  as  fati^ — not  in  a  minute,  but  in  tl 
long  run,  where  straight  gameness  is  tl 
issue. 

Some  of  our  Irish  friends  in  New  Yoi 
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DOUBLE  CABLE  BASE 

Now — Tire  Improvements 
on  Par  With  Newest  Cars! 


YOU  buy  the  latest  improved 
motor  cars — different  designs — 
better  engines! 

Were  tires  perfect?  Could  no 
improvements  be  made? 

Federal's  answer  is  their  exclu- 
sive Double-Cable-Base  feature. 

If  tires  are  only  armored 
against  attacks  of  the  road,  they 
are  only  partially  equipped  to 
resist  wear. 

Federal's  Double-Cable-Base  con- 
struction prevents  undue  inside  wtzt 


against  the  rim — at  the  same  time 
making  it  possible  to  get  more 
service  outside  against  the  road. 

Four  unstretchable  twisted  steel 
cables  anchor  the  Federal  tire  so 
correctly  and  sectcrely  to  the  rim 
that  the  longest,  hardest  use  cannot 
make  it  shift. 

This  keeps  the  toe  of  the  bead 
from  tube-pinching ;  prevents  rim- 
cutting^  and  blow-outs  just  above 
rim,  and  absolutely  insures  the  tire 
cannot  blow  off  the  rim. 


Also,  the  low,  flexible  bead  filler 
heel  yields  with  every  motion,  reliev- 
ing the  inside  walls  from  excess  strain 
and  preventing  fabric  separation. 

Any  Federal  dealer  will  explain 
these  tire  improvements  in  our 
white  Rugged'  Tread  and  black 
"Traffik"  Tread,  both  strong,  effec- 
tive, non-skid  tires. 

Also  our  perfected  Cord  tire  with 
black  non-skid  tread  and  Double- 
Cable-Base. 

Get  Federal  tires  and  save  money. 


THE  FEDERAL  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  ILLINOIS 

FACTORIES,  CUDAHY,  WISCONSIN 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries,  Motorcycle, 

Bicycle  and  Carriage  Tires,  Rubber  Heels,  Fibre  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  Pads, 

Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 


Rugged 

White 

Tread 


"Traffik" 
Black  Tread 
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JOHNSON'S 

RAmATORl 
CEMENT 

Mends  Leak/ 
Radiators^ 


fop  t^ose^'f(r/(S\ 


|r.rfi»»'«b>rfSK£iaA;«c::^xi»E^^^<«!iit\:- 


■'     |S-C.J0HNSON£S0N 


V-*,  r^' 


THE  easiest  and  quickest  way 
of  repairing  leaks  in  radiators, 
pumps,  water  jackets,  hose  connections,  etc., 

is  to  use  Johnson's  Radiator  Cement.  This  will  stop 
the  leaks  instantly^  without  laying  up  the  car.  No 
mechanical  experience  is  required — all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  remove  the  cap  and  pour  the  liquid  into  the  radiator. 

.TOHNSON'S 
RADIATOR  CEMENT 

Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  blends  perfectly 

with, the  water  until  it  reaches  the  leaks — just  as 
soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  it  forms  a  hard, 
tough,  pressure-resisting  substance  which  is  insoluble 
in   water  and  consequently  makes  a  permanent  seal. 

Quick'-Eificien  t— Harmless 

Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  contains  nothing  which  can 
coat   or  clog    the    cooling    system.      It   will 
seal  leaks  in   from    two    to   ten    minutes. 


Quarts.  .$1.75         Pints. $1.00        Half-pints     65c 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  $1.00 
and  we  will  forward  you  a  pint  all  charges 
prepaid. 

Write  for  our  folder  on.  ''Keeping  Your  Car 
Young.  " —  it's  free. 


L^ 


S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Dept.  L.D.  Racine,  Wis' 


will  be  glad  to  know  that  altho  we  have 
our  share  of  killed  and  wounded,  we  have 
more  than  our  share  of  crosses  for  bravery 
in  action.  M3'  company  has  twelve  and 
in  the  regiment  to  date  there  are  sixty- 
eight.  The  Colonel  was  given  one,  and 
when  I  asked  him  why,  he  replied:  "That 
is  because  I  have  such  a  good  regiment." 
The  old  outfit  is  beating  its  Civil-War 
record..  You  know  what  that  naeans,  and 
you  may  pass  the  good  word  to  the  Friendly 
Sons. 

■  'iji  another  letter  the  Captain  writes 
that  he  has  seen  certain  incidents  in  print 
for  which  he  can  vouch,  and  which  he  says 
he  will  recount,  feeling  sure  that  coming 
from  him  they  will  be  believed,  and  ask- 
ing that  the  gospel  of  confidence  be  spread, 
for,  he  says:  "Surely  the  American  soldier 
in  France  is  worthy  of  confidence."  He 
writes,  with  the  preface  that,  of  course,  he 
will  not  mention  names,  dates,  places,  or 
organizations : 

*;Dne  incident:  I  saw  a  German  shell  hit 
a  place  in  which  there  were  several  men. 
The  explosion  was  like  all  the  rest,  but  not 
a  sign  of  confusion  among  my  men.  Soon 
the  shelUng  passed  that  point,  but  not 
until  it  had  passed  did  the  men  who  were 
hit  have  a  word  to  say,  and  when  the 
first  man  spoke  all  he  said  was:  "Boys,  I 
think  I'm  wounded."  I'll  never  forget  that 
piece  of  calm  Irish  grit — wonderful.  That 
fellow  was  painfullj^  wounded,  but  he 
never  groaned — not  a  sound.  You  wUl  be 
glad  to  know  he  will  recover. 

Another  day,  while  a  group  of  men  were 
out  on  a  patrol,  they  werj  shelled  by  what 
we  call  the  "Dolly  Sisters."  The  men  had 
never  been  fired  at  before  in  their  lives, 
and  j'ou  can  not  imagine  what  an  ex- 
perience it  was,  but  they  kept  cool,  never 
dreamed  of  retiring,  but  just  obeyed 
orders  as  tho  they  were  moving  over  a 
parade-ground  on  practise  attack.  They 
went  through  the  fire,  accomplished  their 
mission,  came  back  in  perfect  order  and 
not  a  man  wounded.  That  was  another 
case  of  sheer  courage. 

I  saw  one  of  the  shells  land  where  a  man 
had  been  just  an  instant  before,  and  as  the 
lumps  shot  upward  I  said  to  myself:  "Too 
bad — that's  your  finish."  But  it  was  not, 
for  my  man  was  using  his  head,  and  will  use 
it  again  and  again  before  the  Germans 
get  him. 

An  incident  you  have  read  about  oc- 
curred recently  while  a  party  of  five  were 
out  in  No  Man's  Land  between  the  Unes. 
They  bumped  into  nine  Germans  at  about 
4  A.M.  By  all  the  rules  of  war  they  should 
have  retired.  But  they  did  not  mind  a 
little  handicap  of  about  two  to  one.  They 
just  sailed  in,  shot  up  the  Germans,  took 
two  Uve  prisoners,  and  did  not  receive  a 
wound.     Not  so  bad. 

And  just  for  variety:  on  the  same  night 
when  the  Germans  put  over  a  raid,  a  lot 
of  Americans,  instead  of  retiring  from 
damaged  trenches,  which  the  German 
artillery  had  pounded  pretty  hard,  stayed 
right  there  and  plastered  the  onrushing 
eneiny  with  a  lot  of  beautifully  placed 
rifle-,  machine-  and  automatic  gun-shots, 
which  Uttered  the  ground  with  Gernians  and 
chased  them  back  in  disorder. 

These  instances  are  not  news  to  you, 
but  I  recount  them  to  illustrate  the  type^ 
of  man  America  has  sent  here,  not  in  any 
one  regiment,  but  in^  all— and  to  assure 
you  all  that  you  can  depend  upon  us  if 
you  just  feed  us  with  supplies.  Have  no 
fear,  dad,  for  if  my  t\UTi  or  Billy's  comes 
to  take  the  trip,  you  need  not  apologize 
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for  the  manner  of  our  going.  We  will  gi\e 
our  best,  and  the  count  will  not  be  against 
us — if  the  Germans  get  us,  they  must 
pay  the  bill  in  men,  either  to  us  or  our 
pals.     That  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  candies  and  the  New  York  World 
continue  to  keep  me  in  touch  with  things 
at  home,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  cease. 
Aside  from  them  I  ask  for  nothing  save 
that  once  in  a  while  you  send  me  a  tube  of 
tooth-paste  and  a  packet  of  bouillon-cubes. 
The  tooth-paste  is  my  only  luxury  and  the 
bouillon-cubes  are  a  wonderful  help  on 
bad  days;  usually  the  food  is  great,  but 
when  a  cog  slips  and  the  stuff  is  below  grade, 
or  when  we  get  in  late  after  a  bad  daj',  a 
cup  of  hot  water  with  a  bouillon-cube  to 
give  it  a  little  taste  and  a  good  hunk  of 
bread  means  more  to  us  than  a  meal  at 
Delmonico's  means  to  anj'  one  in  New 
Y''ork.  Do  not  send  quantities  of  any- 
thing, but  try  to  send  a  little  often.  Mails 
are  fairly  good  and  things  spoil  if  we  keep 
them  long,  so  we  like  little  packets — in  tin 
when  possible — to  arrive  frequentl}-. 


RED-CROSS  WORK  OF  REPATRIATION 
IN  WAR-STRICKEN  FRANCE 


A 


PHASE  of  Red-Cross  work  in  France 
of  which  little  is  known  here — because 
there  is  so  much  to  tell  of  the  horrors  of  the 
war — is  the  repatriation  of  the  women  and 
children  and  old  men  who  are  returning 
to  their  homes  from  back  of  the  German 
Lines.  In  a  letter  from  "Somewhere  in 
France"  which  is  printed  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Irving  Clark,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  wTites  to  a  friend  in  Ann  Arbor: 

You  know  I  was  sent  down  here  to 
assist  in  receiving  the  French  repatriates 
from  French  territory  back  of  the  German 
lines,  who  are  being  sent  back  now  by  the 
Germans,  so  they  won't  be  eating  German 
food.  They  are  mostly  old  people  and 
women  and  children.  We  helped  to  receive 
one  convoy  of  four  hundred  in  an  adjoin- 
ing department,  the  Nantes-Pyrenees,  for 
which  also  I  am  the  Red-Cross  delegate. 

We  shipped  one  hundred  tons  of  coal 
there  for  these  people,  and  it  arrived  the 
day  before  they  did.  If  you  could  see  the 
women  and  children  who  live  there,  carry- 
ing heavy  loads  of  wood  on  their  backs 
from  a  forest  two  miles  away,  you  would 
appreciate  how  welcome  this  American 
fuel  was.  We  had  a  half-ton  for  each 
family  and  distributed  it  by  means  of  cards, 
on  which  was  printed,  "Gift  of  the  American 
Red  Cross."  We  had  a  big  supply  of  cloth- 
ing on  hand,  too,  and  when  they  arrived  in 
the  station  we  had  hot  drinks  served. 
Have  also  organized  vegetable-gardens  in 
which  they  can  work,  the  Red  Cross  pro- 
viding the  tools  and  seed. 

Our  great  effort,  however,  is  to  get  them 
established  in  decent  lodgings,  where  they 
can  lead  a  normal,  family  life.  Just  now  I 
am  preparing  to  receive  a  convoy  here. 
The  French  committee  with  which  I  co- 
operate is  hunting  up  lodgings.  The  local 
government  wUl  pay  the  first  month's  rent, 
and  my  job  is  to  get  the  furniture.  Am 
having  the  necessary  things  made  here, 
and  we  will  sell  them  on  small  monthly 
payments  at  75  per  cent,  of  their  cost. 

We  give  to  those  who  can  not  pay,  and 
through  the  French  authorities  at  Evian, 
who  examine  these  people  when  they  come 
through,  we  know  who  can  pay  and  who 
can  not.  Am  having  beds  made  with  fold- 
ing legs  and  headpiece,  so  as  to  be  easily 
transported  to  their  homes  after  the  war. 
W^e  provide  beds  and  bedding,   kitehen- 


sweetest  story 
ever  told  is  the  romance 
wedding  ring — the  quaint  tradition       <^ 
of   the  marriage  customs   through   the 
dim.  and  dusty  centuries. 

"Wedding  Ring  Sentiment"  is  the  title  of  a 
fascinating  little  brochure  which  traces  the  history 
of  the  wedding  ring  from  the  original  circlet 
worn  by  the  women  of  ancient  Egypt  clear  down 
to  the  Traub  Decorated  IVedding  Rings  which  are 
the  vogue  of  today. 
Traub  Decorated  Wedding  Rings, 
decreed  by  smart  society  every 
where,  are  sold  only  through  ex- 
clusive jewelers  in  five  exquisite 
patterns:  theOrange  Blossom,  the 
Venus,  the  Patrician,  the  Lafay- 
ette (Military)  and  the  Regal, 
either  plain  or  richly  set  with 
diamonds. 

For  your  copy  of  "Wedding 
Ring  Sentiment"  simply  address 

THE  TRAUB  MFG.  COMPANY 

864-878  Woodward  Ave.  Detroit,*  Mich. 


SAVO  FLOWER  BOX 

For  Windows,  Porches,  Son  Parlors,  etc. 

Supplies  just  the  amount  of  air  and  water 
necessary  when  and  where  needed.  No  sur- 
face water.  Used  indoors  or  outdoors — ket-ps 
flowers  healthy  and  beautiful  theyear round. 

Leak  Proof— Rust  Proof 

Six  sizes — alumi- 
num or  dark  green  finish.  Ask  your  deal- 
er or  writ«  for  Free  catalog. 

Saro  Mfg.  Co.,  DepL  L  39  S.  LaSaDe  St. ,  Chicago 


Self-watering 
Sub-lrrlgating 


w 


ENDELL     PHILLIPS 

THE  Appreciative  Biography  bv  Dr.  Martya 

AGITATOR  12mo.  cloth.    $1.50. 

Funk  <fc  IVaKnalls  Company    •    Xo\r  York 


You  could 
dip/A/j 
house//i -_  _  ^ 
water  ^^''^  ' 


-h^  liVjBia  'aril  IHH  |H  i^Jslapil  »t* 


Renew  and  decorate  masonry  exte- 
riors— stucco,  concrete  or  brick — with  the 
liquid  cement -coating,  Trus-Con  Stone-Tex. 
Formulated  specifically  for  masonry  sur- 
faces; becomes  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
wall,  sealing  all  pores  and  filling  hair-cracks. 
Unlike  paints,  it  dampproofs.  as  ,w"ell  as 
beautifies.  Therefore,  cannot  chip,  flake  or 
peel  off. 

Furnished  in  many'pleasing  colors.  Applied 
to  new  or  old  walls.  One  of  the  famous;  Trus- 
Con  waterproofing  and  dampproofing  products 
— sufficient  assurance  of  quality. 

If  your  brick,  stucco,  or  cement  building  is 
disfigured,  or  damp  and  unsanitary,  use  Stone- 
Tex.  Write  for  information,  telling  your  needs. 

THE  TRUSCON    LABORATORIES 

136  Truscon  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  '  1 

We    specialize   in   unusual   paint    requirements. 
Write  for  advice. 

Renew  Masonry  Walls  With 

itoneTex  j 
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S^fiG  Old-Time 
Frenchman 

*         used  to  smoke  his  tobacco  in  an  elabo- 
rate boxwood  contrivance.    How  it  must 
ft-<^^  have  gurgled  and  wheezed — how  diffi- 
iaj^r  cult  to  clean— how  uselessly  expensive  ! 
"^—     Compare  it  to  the  Wellington  and  you  get 
idea  of  what  we  mean  by  real  pipe  comfort. 

The  Wellington  will  not  wheeze  or  bubble.  The 
"well"  catches  the  moisture  and  keeps  the  tobacco  sweet 
and  clean.  The  smoke  comes  cool  and  dry — and  the 
upward  bore  of  the  bit  directs  it  away  from  the  tongue. 


THE     UNIVERS45L     PIPE 

is  made  of  genuine  French  Briar,  seasoned 
by^  our  own  special  process.  It  breaks-in 
sweet  and  mellow.  The  bowl  is  guaranteed 
against  cracking  or  burning  through.  Pick 
up  your  shape  and  size  in  a  Wellington  and 
be  pipe  happy.  Any  tobacco  tastes  better 
in  a  Wellington. 

All  good  dealers 

50c 

AND.  UP 


The  W.  D.  C.  triangle  IraJe- 
marli  has  been  the  sign  of 
supreme  pipe  value  for  more 
than  50  years.  It  is  on  pipes 
of  every  style,  size  and  grade. 
See   that   it   is  on  yours. 

WM.  DEMUTH  &  CO. 

New  York 
World'a  Largeit  Pipe  Manufacturer* 


YOUNG'S 


An  authoritative  and  invaluable  volume 
for  the  preacher,  teacher,  or  student. 
Makes  you  your  own  commentator  of 
the  Bil)l<' without  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  or  Grc<'k.  Proper 
nanicH  alphabetically  arranged.  Latest  information  on 
archeoloKy.  ^^^f^^^^f^T^WSM^KU  '^^'^^  S'l'""" 
references  y^^^^y^^  ^fc  JH  t^^lw»l  and  30,000 
New  TeHta-  mM^MMM^^^m^m^i^^^m^mA  ment  read- 
ings. 4<o,  1.244  PP-,  f6  no  :  Ifiilf  .Morocco,  f  10.00  :  Full  Mo- 
rocco. $1  j. 00.  I'litent  Thunift-fnitrx,  ;■  s  cents  extra.  Linht  Indiii 
Faper  Edition,  I'lfxthU 
Alonuco  Itinding.  $i6.oi>. 
Av4TRir*-  rnrrUf  t-  ebarffeit  3(>r 

FUNJC  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Are.,  New  York 


CONCORDANCE 


GOOD  ENGLISH 
IN  A  NUT-SHELL 

"A   Working    Grammar "    gives   you    exactly   what    you 
want  to  know  in  a  hurry,  concisely  and  authoritatively. 
By  J.  C.  Fernald,  L,H.  D.,  Assoc.  Ed  Standard  Dictionary. 

Just  issued.     i2mo,  cloth.     5i. 50  net;  by  mail  f  1.62. 
FUNK  &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,    NEW   YORK 


Striking  Books  by  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser 


Sir  John'  i()Mi:K  Kraskk,  the  m.in  who  has  toured  the  world  studying;  the  fascinating 
and  unusual  sides  of  many  countries,  and  is  now  on  a  lecture  tour  in  this  country,  has 
Kiven  us  some  of  the  most  thrilling  and  enliRhleninp;  travel-stories  published.  Here  are 
some  of  this  K<'ni<d  glot)('-trf)tt('r's  extraordinary  books. 


RUSSIA  OF  TO-DAY 

A  mo«t  interi-Btinu  narrative  which  shows  Russia  from 
the  in  Hide.  It  dew  ribi''*  thedevelopnienls  ri'sultinK  from 
the  war,  and  the  prf>bab1r  fut  ure  ot  Russia  when  the  war 
In  over.  Russian  1  oinnien  i-  and  I  rade  opiiortunities,  thi- 
spirit  ami  iliarai  ter  ot  llir  inople.  .md  the  othi'r  i>has<'s 
which  give  an  intimate  unilersianding  ol  the  nation,  are 
vividly  des<  ribeil.  "If  you  want  to  know  all  about  Rus- 
sia, read  this  book,"  says  t)\v  C^hicoKo  Ttihune. 

Clolh  hound.  llluMrali-d.  SI.SO:  try  intill.  SI.62 

THE  AMAZING  ARGENTINE 

.Argentina,  tlic  land  to  which  the  world  is  now  looking 
for  much  ot  its  food.  Is  here  described  In  all  her  |>ham-s. 
llei  peoiile,  her  industries,  her  food  nupplies,  her  amnz* 
ing  progress  ami  wonderful  future,  arc  all  portrayed 
with  the  nccuracv  and  fas4-ination  of  one  who  knows  his 
subjii  t  intimately  from  iiersonal  contact. 

Cloth  bound.  Illuntralvd.  SI.SO:  try  niitll.  St.dl 


PANAMA  AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

A  stirring  ami  autluitil.Lt  ive  work  <m  the  greatest  engi- 
neering feat  of  mtsler  ri  times,  the  building  of  the  I 'an  am  a 
t'anal.  The  author  dewrilM's  in  graphic  langu.ige  the 
transformation  in  sanitary,  social,  and  political  comli- 
tions  since  the  .American  (xcupation.  Probable  changes 
that  will  Ih-  etlected  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  Kast  are 
also  ably  discussed. 

Clolh  bound.  Illuslraled.  St.7S:  by  mall,  $1.87 

THE  CONQUERING  JEW 

1  he  aiilhur  went  .iiouiul  the  uotid  and  tlun  wrote 
this  book  about  the  lews  in  America,  France,  England, 
Russia,  (iermany.  China,  South  .•\nicrica.  etc.  lie  dc- 
wrilH's  the  remarkable  cus<'  of  this  race,  resident  In 
every  country,  active  in  its  so<'ial  and  business  life. 
ailoptiYig  its  language  anil  even  nationality,  and  yet 
remaining   a    distinct   nation. 

Clolh  hound,  ft. St);  by  mall.  Sl.t>2 


Get  These  Books  at  Your  Bookstore,  or  Direct  from 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


tables,  buffets,  chairs,  and  stoves.  This 
plan  of  selling  furniture  has  been  tried  over 
a  period  of  two  years  by  the  Enghsh 
Society  of  Friends,  at  Troyes,  and  has 
been  found  thoroughly  practical  and  sat- 
isfactory. I  spent  a  week  there  studying 
their  methods  before  coming  down  here. 

The  prefect  of  this  department  has  ap- 
pointed   me    to    the    official   departmental 
commission  for  relief  of  refugees,  and  I  am 
also  a  member  of    the  semiofficial  volun- 
tary committee  engaged  in  the  same  work, 
and  composed  largely  of  wealthy  refugee,-; 
from    Reims,   Soissons,  etc.     Thus    I    am 
working    in    close    cooperation     with    all 
French  relief  agencies,  and  incidentally  it 
shows  the  confidence  of  PVench  officers  and 
individuals  in  the  Red  Cross.     It  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  direct  request  from  the  Frent ' 
Minister  of  the  Interior  that  we  decided  t 
concentrate    our    efforts    on    aiding    the  ■ 
repatriates,   who   are   now    arriving    dail 
from  Germanj^  at  the  rate  of  7,000  a  week. 
Yesterday-    I   received   from   our  office  in 
Paris  a  letter  saying  we  had  in  stock  : 
large   quantitj-   of    figs,    which   should   1 
eaten  up  before  summer,  so  I  immediate! 
sent  in  an  order  for  my  two  department 
and   will   distribute    them   among  the  re-, 
patriates  here.     With  sugar  as  scarce  as  it 
is  the  figs  will  "hit  the  spot." 

Those  in  America  who  have  given  freely 
to  Red-Cross  funds  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  much  good  work  their  money 
is  accomplishing  "over  there."  "I  am 
glad  I  can  honestly-  say  that  I  think  money 
was  neyer  put  to  a  better  purpose,"  writes 
Clark,  who  says: 

The  simple  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  Red-j* 
Cross  delegate  in  a  community  stimulates) 
official  and  private  effort,  and  perhaps  that 
is  the  greatest  service  we  render.  My 
relations  with  the  French  are  very  pleasaut, 
and  it  is  most  interesting  to  come  into 
intimate  contact  with  their  daily  life, 
and  an  unusual  privilege  for  a  foreigner. 
Among  other  souvenirs  I  have  collected 
in  mj-  work,  I  have  a  personal  not«  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  Cardinal  Luyon, 
thanking  me  for  what  we  have  done  for  tht 
refugees  from  his  diocese  who  are  now  at 
Lourdes,  near  here. 

The  French  committee,  with  which  I  an 
working  here,  is  excellent.  It  is  careful  no( 
to  impose  on  the  generosity  of  the  Re' 
Cross.  Before  asking  our  assistance  foi 
the  subcommittees  in  the  various  towns 
it  insists  that  thej'  first  make  an  effort  tt 
help  themselves.  Of  course,  this  make: 
them  more  appreciative  of  our  help,  ant 
it  makes  that  help  more  effective.  Ad< 
1  hope  you  rtuilizo  that  all  this  ha^  an  ini 
portant  bearing  on  the  main  business  ir 
hand — winning  the  war.  When  a  soidiei 
comes  back  from  the  front  and  finds  thn 
some  one  is  taking  a  kindly,  p<>rstmal  in 
terest  in  his  wife  and  children,  when  h 
finds  they  are  being  cared  for,  he  is  heart 
ened  and  goes  back  to  the  trenches  full  o 
fight. 

In  coming  through  Germany  manj'  o 
the  repatriates  who  arrived  in  Lourdes  , 
few  weeks  ago  had  si)ent  two  nights  am 
a  day  in  stock  ears— no  heat,  no  blanket* 
not  even  straw,  and  no  lights.  Man 
had  been  sentenced  to  prison  or  been  d» 
prived  of  food  for  refusing  to  work  for  th 
Germans. 

There    .\in't    No   Such    Man.—"  1I< 'h 

remarkable  man." 

"  In  what  way?  " 

"He  admits  that  the  people  nmnin 
the  war  know  more  about  it  than  ho  does- 
— Dciroit  Free  Press. 
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Concrete  on  theFiringLine 


in  France 


Concr.-i,.   ■.,.         ,,, ,- 

I  laceniem.    r  micii-vicrniau 
Battle  Front 


This  is  a  war  of  steel  and  con- 
crete— the  former  for  destruc- 
tion, the  latter  for  conservation 
of  men  and  resources.  On  the 
battle  front  in  Europe  concrete 
machine  gun  emplacements, 
concrete  trenches,  concrete  gun 
foundations,  concrete  barges 
on  which  heavj^  naval  guns 
are  mounted,  are  doing  their 
part  to  help  hold  back  and 
beat  the  enemy. 


in  Italy 


Italian  Concrete  Barge  with 

Naval  Gun  on  Piave  River, 

Italicin  Battle  Front 


Everywhere  in  Jimerica 


:  Arch  Reinforced  Concrete  '^am 
near  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Concrete  is  backing  up 
concrete  on  the  firing 
line — in  power  plant  and 
acqueduct,  on  farm  and 
public  highway,  in  ware- 
house and  factory — it  is 
increasing  and  conserv- 
ing production  and  labor. 


% 


\{ 


'\ 


28-Mile  Reinforced  Concrete  Pipe  Line 
Sooke  Lake  Acqueduct,  Victona,  B  C. 


in 


Tunkhannock  \  iaduct. 

Delaware.  Lackawanna 

&  Western  Railroad 


Use   concrete   because   it   is   rotproof,  rat 
proof,    floodproof,    fireproof —  perma- 
nent.    It  makes  for  economy 
production,    conservation 
and  transportation.    It 
consumes  nothing.     It 
adds  to  the  permanent 
wealth  of  the   nation. 


fi 


\  ,<; 


U.  6.  Army  1  ruck  1  rain  on  Concrete  Road 
"Somewhere  in  America" 


"900-Ton  Reinforced  Concrete  Cargo  Steamship  Faith, 
Largest  Concrete  Vessel  Afloat 


Portland  Cement  Association 


HELENA 
INDIANAPOLIS 


KANSAS  CITY 
MILWAUKEE 


Offices  at 

MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  YORK 


PARKERSBURG 
PITTSBURGH 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


^A 
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OUR  CLASS  OF  USERS 

Railroads 

Stiiboard  Air  Linr 
Norfolk  A  Wfst.-rn 
Atlnntic  Coast  Line 
The  Virjfinlan 
PittrtburK  &  1-akc  Erie 
Missouri  Soulhern 
(iffirifiu  Northern 
Mnrytand  &  IVnn.-tylvania 
Rirminjfham  &  Northwfatern 
Wftrrtn. Johns.  &  Saline  Riv. 
WaycrosB  &  Westflrn 
r.«or>fia  &  Florida  Ry. 
C.ntralof C.for»ria  Ry. 
Savannah  &  Atlanta  Ky. 
New  York  City 
Federal  Riscrvo  Bank 
Chase  National  Bank 
New  York  World  ^ 
Homo  Innurance  Co. 
Review  of  Reviews 
Hart)er  £  Bros. 
Businesa  Training  Corp. 
The  CenturvCo. 
Seaboard  National  Bank 
E.  Merrill  C-o..  Pubr. 
Standard   Varnish  Worka 
Metropolitan  Manazine 
Excelsior  Savinifs  Bank 
Prince  Geortre  Hotel 


Philjidelphta,  Pa. 

3']  I>eadin£r  Bankn,  including 
lnt4'KTity 

Title  &  Trust  Co. 

Robert  Morris  Trust  Co. 

Kensinsrton  Trust  Co. 

Fourth  Street  National  Bank 

Tenth  National  Bank 

Quaker  City  National  Bank 
Richmond.  Va. 

24  L^-adinif  Banks 
North  Carolina 

The  Senate  and  the  Houae  of 
Rtfpresentatives 

260  Banka 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

150  Banks  and  Factories 
Washington,  D.  C. 

10  l><atlinK  Ifanks 
•     Th."  New  Willard  Hotel 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

5  I^adinff  Bankn 

Hotel  Chelsea 

Birmingham.  Ata. 

5  I,ea<)inc  Banks 

MefropoIiUn  Hotel 

Birmingham  Water  Works 
New   York  State 

5.000  Bank.4  and  Factories 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Lafayette  General  Hospital 

.Market  Bank 

Emerjrency  Bank 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Buffiilo  Eveninir  News 
South  Carolina 

2\'J  Banks 
Charleston.  S.  C. 

Carolina  S^ivinifs 

Charleston  Savinifs 

First  National 

Germania  Saviniri* 

Standard  Portland  CementCo. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

h'ederul  Reserve  Bank 

AtlfinU  StaU*  A  Savinira 

lx>wry  National  Bank 

t.Vcy  of  Atlanta 

Atlanta  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

SUn.lard  Oil  Co. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

National  Hank  of  Commerce 

Maryland  Truat  Co. 

Baltmiore  Trust  Co. 

Merc.  Trust*  Doponlt  Co. 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trunt  Co. 

Consol.  GttH.  E.  L.  &  P.  Co. 

Md.  &  Penn.  Railway 
Norfolk.  Va. 
^  Norfolk  Public  Schoold 

All  Bunks 

;.  Kitilroit.U. 


THE  LETTERS  BELOW  TELL  WHY 

We  Have  Hundreds  of  Others 

THE  VIRGINIA  NATIONAL  BANK  OK  NORFOLK, 
ne  United  Denlcrs  Buying  Co.  Norfolk.  Vo.,  March  12. 

Norfolk.  Va. 
Genilfmen: — Please  send  u.i  nt  pour  earliest  convenience  IJ 
quart  bottles  of  .Jasmine  Blue-black  Ink. 

For  your  information  will  say  that  we  have  been  using  Ja»- 
minc  for  some  time  past  and  find  it  superior  in  every  way  to 
other  inks  we  have  used. 

After  thoroughly  testing  out  Jasmine,  we  have  decided  to  use 
it  regularly  in  this  bank,  based  strictly  on  its  merits. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Htigh  O.  Whitehead,  Cashier. 

COPY  OF  LETTER  FROM  A  LARGE  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
BANK  USING  JASMINE  INK. 
Jasmine  Ink  Factory,  April  5th,  1918. 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Gentlemen: — A  little  while  ago  you  .sent    us  a  half-dozen 
quarts  of  your  Jasmine  Permanent  Blue-black  Writing  Fluid, 
and  after  hainns  used  it  for  some  time  we  are  very  much  pleased 

with  it,  as  it  is  equally  as  good  or  better  than  Commercial 

fluid  in  its  best  days. 

If  you  are  sure  that  the  stock  you  have  on  hand  is  in  every 
way  as  good  as  the  above  mentioned  shipment,  rve  ivill  ask  that 
you  send  us  by  cheapest  freight,  2  dozen  quarta  for  which  we 
will  promptly  remit.  Yours  very  truly, 

,  Vice-President. 

They  Wire  for  a  Carload  of  Jasmine  Inks 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  U,  1918. 
United  Dealers  Buying  Company, 
Norfolk,  Va. 
When  can  ice  expect  car  shipment  t     We  must  guarantee  de- 
livery on   same.     If  car  has    not  left,  include  ten  cases  each 
qnarts,  pints  and  half  pints  Purple  Copying  Inl».    Please  wire 
ousirer.  Abell  &  Co. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

Guaranteed  Quality — Ours  is  an  uniisual  guarantee.  We  ship  ink- 
on  order,  allow  customer  to  use  a  full  quart  to  make  a  tlioroupli 
tost,  and  then,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  simply  return  balance  of 
Ink  at  our  expen.st>  and  the  transaction  is  closed. 
There  can't  be  a  fairer  otter — and  you  can't  buy  better  Ink  than 
Jasmine.  Think  of  the  saving  when  you  pay  fair  rather  than  fic- 
titious prices.  U'.ooo  larffo  banks  and  factories,  and  40  Railroads, 
have  become  steady  customers  after  trying  and  testing  Jasmine. 

DISTRIBUTORS  AND  SALESMEN 

Our  proposition  is  a  live  one  for  progressive  distributors  and  sales- 
men looking  after  an  established  trade  and  working  up  new  busi- 
ness. Jiismine  Ink  is  a  repeater.  Write  at  once  for  proposition. 
May  be  .sold  as  a  side  line. 


c^ 


uis/mne 


OFFICE  AND    FACTORY 


NORFOLK.  VA. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Xcodrd  I  M  veil  t  ion  ■;"  and  "Ilow  (o  (',ct  Vour 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  4  CO..  Dept.  1  7  1.  Washington.  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES.     SAVE  $25  TO  SSO 

on  rcbuill  b>  thi-  will  known  '■YoiinK  Proc.-s^i."  Sold 
forlowiMh  ln«tjillmvntiir  r.-ntoi).  Konliil  iiin>l»'»on 
purchiujc  pru-o.     Writo  for  full  d.'t.ll»  and  Kunruntoi- . 


cr.;: 


Down  and  $3.00  a  Month  Brings  You  the 
American  Adding  and 
Multiplying  Machine 


Wrif-Af  ^--nil  >t  onr«  fur  our  olTcr  ar 
WriCei  fr„„  ||,„r«l,ir».  S»v,.  |„„c  I, 
—  inonry.  Avoid  mUUiko».  WrUc  T(JI)A ^  1 
Typfwrllvr  and  Addlni  Machine  Division 

'  >»3»  Monro.  Bids.,  Chlcaca,  Ml 


ERICAN  CAN  CO. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Force  of  Habit. — Captaix — "  Charge  !" 
RiBBOx  Clerk  Regiment  (in  chorus)— 

"  Just    a    moment,     please.     Name    and 

address?" — Pelican. 


Boys,  Here's  a  New  One. — Fi.\nc£e  (at 
the  phone) — "  Then  you  won't  be  up  to- 
night? " 

He — "  Xo,    dearest;     the   boys   at   the 

office  are  giving  me  a  necktie  shower." 

Boston  Transcript. 


Fooling  the  Dog. — Mike  O'Mara  has 
got  a  new  dog. 

We  asked  Mike  yesterday  if  it  was  a 
hunting-dog  as  it  came  up  to  us,  and 
Mike  in  a  low  voice  said: 

"  Don't  talk  so  loud,  he  thinks  he  is." — 
Lackawanna  Journal. 


Cheerful  Greeting. — The  other  day  I 
■went  to  a  bakery  shop  in  the  West  End. 
While  I  was  waiting  for  my  war-bread  in 
came  a  man  in  khaki  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  front. 

"  Why,     Lieutenant     ,"     said    th. 

bakeress,  "  are  you  back?  I've  been  look- 
ing anxiously  for  you  every  day  in  th. 
casualty  list." — St.  Louis  Star. 


Gardening  Courtesies. — One  morning 
Jorkins  looked  over  his  fence  and  said  to 
his  neighbor,  Harkins: 

"  What  are  you  burying  in  that  hole?  " 

"  Just  replanting  some  of  my  seeds, 
that's  all,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Seeds  !  "  exclaimed  Jorkins,  angrily. 
"  It  looks  more  like  one  of  my  hens  !  " 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  the  other.  "  The 
seeds  are  inside." — Harper's  Magazine. 


With  the  Prunes. — "  We've  missed  you 
for  several  mornings,"  remarked  the  blond 
typewTiter  to  the  thin  boarder  as  he 
glided  into  the  meatless-wheat  less  break- 
fast-table. 

"  Well,  see  if  you  can  miss  this  one. 
Cutie,"  replied  the  conundrum-thrower. 
"  Why  is  the  English  general.  Sir  Julian 
Byng,  the  hero  of  Cambrai,  like  Annette 
Kellermann,  the  swimmer?  " 

"  One  has  made  good  in  fights  and  the 
other  in  tights,"  suggested  the  bank-clerk 
with  the  red  necktie. 

"  Won't  do,"  answered  the  man  wht 
started  the  trouble.  "  Listen.  Here^ 
the  answer:  Because  they  were  both  madi 
famous  by  the  tanks." — Yonkers  Statesman 


What  Lo  Was  Fighting  For.— John  H 
Mosier.  attorney  and  oil  man  of  ^^uskoi 
gee,  Okla.,  was  in  Kan.>^as  City  recentlr 
with  a  new  Indian  story.  An  Indiai 
soldier,  home  on  a  furlough,  was  walkini 
down  the  main  street  at  Muskogee  when  \ 
white  man  who  knew  him  stopt  him  aiv' 
said :  i 

"  Well,  John,  I  see  you  have  become  j 
soldier."  | 

"  Yes,  me  soldier,"  replied  the  Indian.  ! 

"  How  do  you  like  being  a  soldiei 
John?  "  , 

"  No  like-uni." 

"  What's  the  matter?  " 

"  Too  much  salute — not  enough  shoot. 

"Of  cour.so  you  know  what  j'ou  a> 
ligliting  for,  .John?  " 

Yes.  mo  know,"  answered  the  India: 

"  Well,  what  are  vou  fighting  fo 
John?  " 

"  Make  whole  damn  world  Democrat 
party,"  answered  the  Indian. — Kans 
City  Journal. 
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Oh,  You,  "Dixie"  Tune.— The  Houston 
jsl  notes  that  "  some  Cincinnati  feller 
i  writing  new  words  for  'Dixie.'  "  and  it 
(i;eourages  him  with — 

"  No  use.  Few  people  have  ever  learned 
U  old  words.  It  is  the  '  Dbde  '  tune  that 
liys  the  wild  with  human  emotions  and 
likes  a  patriot  want  to  yeU  and  shoot 
]les  through  the  enemy." 


lA  Camouflage  Grace. — Little  Harry 
"ter  eating  his  meager  ration  of  bread 
d  margarine) — "Must  I  say  grace, 
iraa?  " 

Mama — "  Of  course,  darling." 
Little  Harry — "  Well,   you  said  God 
uld  read  our  thoughts,  and  if  I  say  I'm 
ankful    he'll    know    jolly    well    what    a 
jminable  little  liar  I  am  !  " — Tit-Bits. 


Crown  Prince  Called  Down. — Some  years 
fore  the  war  the  German  Crown  F^ince 
t  a  very  neat  call-down  from  Miss 
Tniee  Willard,  a  Philadelphia  girl.  It 
IS  during  the  Emperor's  regatta,  and  the 

0  mentioned   were   sitting   with   others 

1  the  deck  of  a  yacht.  A  whiflf  of  smoke 
ira  the  Prince's  cigaret  blowing  into  the 
)ung  lady's  face,  a  Ueutenant  near  by 
marked : 

"  Smoke  withers  flowers." 

"It  is  no  flower,"  said  the  prince, 
fularly,  "  it  is  a  thistle." 

Miss  Willard  raised  her  eyes  a  trifle. 

"  In  that  case,"  she  said,  "  I  had  better 
tire  or  I  shall  be  devoured."  The  party 
.w  the  point. — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


A  Proficient  Instructor. — When  father 
line  home  to  dinner  he  observed  a  va- 
int  chair  at  the  table.  "  Where's  the 
Dv?  "  he  asked,  nodding  to  the  chair. 

"  Harry  is  up-stairs,"  came  in  a  tone  of 
tiinful  precision  from  the  mother. 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  sick." 

There  was  an  anxious  pause.  "  No, 
p  is  not   sick,"    continued    the   mother. 

It  grieves  me  to  say,  Richard,  that  our 
)n,  your  son,  has  been  heard  swearing 
3  the  street.     I  heard  him  myself." 

"  Swearing  \ "     exclaimed     the     father. 

I'll  teach  him  to  swear  !  "  And  with  that 
le  angry  parent  started  up-stairs  in  the 
ark.  Half-way  up  he  stumbled  and  came 
own  with  his  chin  on  the  top  step. 

When  the  confusion  had  subsided  Harry's 
lother  was  heard  saying  from  the  hall- 
ay:  "  That  will  do,  Richard,  dear.  You 
ave  given  him  enough  for  one  lesson." — 
'arper's  Magazine. 


Depended  on  the  Mule. — Speaking  at  a 
olitical  gathering.  Congressman  Fred- 
•ick  W.  Dallinger,  of  Massachusetts, 
^ferred  to  the  many  amusing  incidents 
the  schoolrooms,  and  related  a  Uttlo 
icident  along  that  line. 

A  teacher  in  a  public  school  was  in- 
ructing  a  youthful  class  in  English  when 
le  paused  and  turned  to  a  small  boy 
Eimed  Jimmy  Brown. 

"James,"  said  she,  "  WTite  on  the 
oard,  '  Richard  can  ride  the  mule  if  he 
ants  to.'  " 

This  Jimmy  proceeded  to  do  to  the 
itisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

"  Now,  then,"  continued  the  teacher 
hen  Jimmy  had  retm-ned  to   his  place, 

can  you  find  a  better  form  for  that 
?ntence?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  prompt  re- 
house of  Jimmy.  "  '  Richard  can  ride 
le  mule  if  the  mule  wants  him  to.'  " — 
'hiladclphia  Telegraph. 


Every  Card  Record  At  a  Glance 


Not  Buried! 


Let's  assume 
you  need  in- 
stant information 
on  a  customer  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.  A 
touch  —  the  L's 
swing  into  view — 
and  immediately 
the  eye  sights 
Lincoln.  To  read 
or  make  entry, 
simply  shift  card 
upward  —  unnec- 
essary to  handle 
or  remove.  It's 
a  quick,  one-hand  oper- 
ation with  the 


Upstanding  Model  No.  13 


R/CND  Card  Record  Machine 


Your  old-fashioned  card  file  requires  two 
hands — is  ten  times  slower  and  inaccurate. 
You'd  hunt  for  L  file — and  then  fumble  hun- 
dreds of  finger-dirtied  guides  and  cards.  Card 
must  be  removed  for  reading  or  writing — 
often  mis-filed  when  replacing. 

Used  by  small  and  large  concerns — in  every  depart- 
ment.    If  seeking  ioo%  efficiency  in  handling  records,     y 
check  on  coupon  items  of  interest  —  we'll  send  illus- 
trated catalog  free. 

THE  RiCMO  COMPANY 

214  Rand  Building  ^-''' 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of 

Visible  Indexes  /'' 


The  Rand  has  seven  distinct,  transparent  color 
signals  for  classifying  information.  Cards  instant- 
ly removed,  replaced  or  added  without  disturb- 
ing arrangement — expansion  unlimited  and  mis- 
filing  impossible.  Only  visible  index  for  your  pres- 
ent cards,  without  information  being  re-written. 


THE  RAND  COMPANY 

214  Rand  Bailding,  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

y''     Explain  without  obligation  how  wo  ran  save  time 
'       and  money  by  using  a  Rand  for  work  clieckcd. 


_Credit  Anthorization 
_Sales  Records 
.Correspondence  System 
.Emplorees'  Records 


Purchase  Records 

Perpetaal  Inventory 

Mfg.  Statistics 

Follow -op  System 


^         Business 

Name 

Address 


New  Automatic  Adder  $2  50 

Makes  adding  easy  for  anyone.  It'.s  ac-  ^^" 
curate,  quick,  durable  and  easily  operated. 
Capacity  999,999.99.  Saves  time,  brain  work, 

-  *       fplt 

efivi 


J.  H.  BASSEH  &  CO.,  DepL  79,  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


TLJ  17  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositi 
4  1  J-«  by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  sh( 

RIGHT 

lirrxnrx  4.ooo  Antonyms.  Cloth,  724  pp.  _-  ,  __ 
W||Kn  fi  Sonet;  postage,  12c.  Fank&Wae-  PI  A|  h 
"  '^»»*'  nails  Company,  351-60  Fonrth  Ave.,  N.  T.  *  ^r^^*-' 


hrsINTHE 

how  to  command  it.    Contains  8,000  nif^ll'V 
discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  tvlurll 


The  NIGlITwear  of  a  Nation" 


give  maximum  comfort  3;!^  value  ^^j 


'// 


'X4' 


1/^ 
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For  Hoar  Money 


Just  a  little  more  fuel — and  you'd  have  made  it.    Bill 
that  "litde  more"  was  lacking  and  you  were  stuck.  The 

New  STROMBERG    Carburetor 


— goes  further  than  supplying 
that  "little  more"  gas.  It  leaves 
a  lot  after  the  amount  you  nmu 
use  is  consumed.  It  insures  the 
longest  run  for  your  fuel  money 
— most  miles  per  gallon.  Saves 
money  on  every  mile  your  car 
covers — savings  that  arc   too 

STROMBERG  MOTOR 

64  East  25th   Street 


important  to  be  overlooked  by 
any  motorist. 

We  want  to  show  you — in  our  free 
literature — figure  facts  that  prov? 
your  car  can  be  operated  for 
less  money  than  it's  now  costing. 
Write  for  it  today.  Give  name — 
model  and  year  of  your  car. 

DEVICES  COMPANY 

Dept.  513  CHICAGO 


New  STROMBERC  Does  ift! 

^  Carburetor 


Making  Young  America  Fit 

Sliow  your  lioy  how  to  di-sclop  his  body — liow 
to  iiMk<_'  It  lithe,  Htrong.  syiniiirtrical;  how  to  til 
hiiiiHolf  better  tor  liiH  sports,  his  cliorcs.  his  work 
later  on;  how  to  profit  by  his  exercise  physically, 
mentally,  morally.  Give  him  this  little  book  to 
guide  him. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Ling  System 

by  Dr.  Anders  \\i<le,  Director  of  the  Gymnastic 
<  )rthopedic  Institute  in  Storkholm.  He  rtescril)e« 
.Tnd  extilains  how  to  put  in  practice,  in  the  fiome, 
without  app.'iratus,  the  famous  Swedish  system 
I  hat  hasfjecn  nationally  accepted  all  over  Kurope. 
P. liked  with  value  for  everv  boy — and  just  as 
truly  tor  evi  rv  man,  woman  anrl  girl  who  wants 
'^Mt-i^s   to  keep  n-iturally  '^trouR  ami  well. 

(tnlh  hniind.  iUuilr,iltd.    By  mail,  34  cents. 


FUNK  It  WAGNALLS  COMPANY. 


New  York 


YOU  CAN 
BE  A 


Good  Talker 


Ton  ran  trnin  foiirself  to  He  a  winnin;;  conTersntionatitit,  a 
lucreisfiil  sairs  talker,  a  ifood  uttry  t«nf>r.  a  pUaning  pulillc 
speaker,  if  you  will  learn  the  rarrlinal  principles  of  ipeakins. 
Thej  are  pn-st-nted  rtmply  and  dearly  in 

TALKS  ON   TALKING 

By  Orenrille  KUiser.  19  rhapters  expUininc  every  angle  of  tha 
art  of  talking,  with  the  help  nf  which  you  can  doTelcp  tha 
aliility  to  talk  to  win.  "Men  and  women  who  wish  ti>  l>e  en* 
tritAiiiJMK  nnd  effpctive  ronT^rsationaKsts  and  public  siienkert 
will  find  holpful  instruction  in  Talks  on  TalkiiiR,*  "  says  the 
N.  v.  Times. 

Cloth  bound;    7.5  (fnti  nrt:   by  mail,  83  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       3S4^60  Fourlb  Aff..  New  York 


The 


The  iiio-t  hc'.ui- 
tifiil  book  i)iib- 
lishcd    on   the 
subject    of 
Roses    and 
Rose  -  Krow- 
init.  I II  IIS - 
trafd  with 
over   70 
full- pa  Rp 

rla»'"s  in 
color 
and 
h»lf- 


RDSE 


Tut 


A  If  ;  /I 


*tf»v:: 


ROSE  BOOK 


,\  lu'.uilifiil  all-\c;ir-r(>mul  ,i;iii(lr  for  tlic  lo\  rr 
or  proworof  Roses.  By  H  H.'lhomas,  assisted 
!)>•  Mr.  Walter  I'.aslen. 

How  to  Plant    How  to  Care  For— How  to  Perfect 

Various  Types  of  Rosea 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Rose  sardrnn  In  Rener.nl — "it- 

ualion      foil — planlina-    priin- 

iiiK  -    biiililing  —  Inyrrlns  — 

K'x'linK — ■•rrri — c  II I  t  i  n  R  •  — 

m.inurrsfor  Roiicb — dinca-x'iianH 

IIl!.«Tt     tx""!"  —  Roi»»     for      thr 

srrcnhouir — Roor  h'rtBr*    Rours 

frit  n.ill..  -    Ro.rHfot  trn'-r».,irrhrr', 

FUNK    A    WACNAI.LS   COMPANY. 


pillar«.  etc. —  Ro«r  -  ijrowinE  (or 
rxhilution  -  f  r  r  d  I  n  K  R<»^r!» — 
training-  iihinlinR  —  »  l  ,i  W  i  n  r  — 
Ronrn  from  nrrd-top  drr««- 
ing  -  -tr,inKpliinlinR—  list  of 
vnrirlir«  for  various  purpotc, 
rlr. 

Pncf   12.00  bH:    br   n*il.   $2.16 

3S4-360  FonrtK   Artnar.  New  Ynrk 


THE  WAR 


THE  (;krman  okfknsive 
May   1. — London  rrporls  that  trorm-ndo 
artjllery-firo  is  rcsunu'd    all  along  t 
battle-front    in   Flanders.     A    powprf 
(iernian   attack   is   burled   against    » 
Americ-ans  who  oeeupy  a  short  sf 
west    of    Villers-Brotonnpux.     The 
taek  was  n>i)iil.sed.  the  (Jermans  lpa\ ; 
many   {l(>ad   in   front    of   the  Anipri<- 
line.     The  American  loss  was  repor 
to  he  "rather  severe." 
The  French  rej)ort  ar1iller>-  aftion.';  in 
Villers-Bretonneu.x     region,     on     i 
banks  of  the  Avre.  and  in  the  n- 
north  of  Montdidier. 

May  2. — The  official  British  report  si 
that  enemy  artillery  was  active  in 
Viller.s-Bretonneux,    Arrays,    I^ens, 
St.    Venant    sectors.     A    Clprnian 
n(>ar  Hebuterno  was  repulsed. 
The    French    report   an   appreeiahU 
vance    in    llangard    Wood    and    i 
operations  that  enabled  thoni  to  o<( 
Baune    Wood.     Thirty    prisoners, 
eluding  one  officer, and  five  machine  - 
were  captured.     A  number  of  raid 
the  French  wore  made  near  LeMon<  p 
resulting  in  taking  twenty  prisoners. 

May  3. — London     dispatches    state 
the  PVench  in  a  brilliant  offensivr 
important    positions    between    H;i 
and  Castel  at  the  point  of  the  Soi 
salient,    where    the    Germans   had  , 
proached     nearest     to     Amiens.     7  • 
Americans  are  believed  to  he  hoMir 
the  .sector  between  Hangard  and  Hai' 

The  official  British  report  states  : 
cooperating  with  the  French,  the  Br 
take  prisoners  in  local  fighting  sont 
Villers  -  Bretonneux.  Successful  r 
were  made  south  of  Arra^  and  ea- 
St.  Venant.  Pri.soners  and  guns 
captured.  Artillery  activity  durinL: 
night  is  reported  between  Givench> 
the  Forest  de  Nieppe.  in  the  neigi 
hood  of  Locre  and  south  of  Ypres. 

The    French    report    great    artillery    - 
tivity   in   the  region   north  and  sm  i 
of  the  Avre,  British  batteries  disper 
(>nemy     troops    south    of    Villers-l 
tonneux  and  before  Castel.     Stint 
the    Avre    successful    local    op<T«: 
were  carried  out,  Hill  82  and  the  wi  i 
bordering  on  the  Avre  being  t-aken  wh 
n\ore   than   one   hundred   prisoners,  - 
eluding  four  officers.      A   CJerman  rd 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ailette  >s 
repulsed. 

The   German  official   report  state's   ' 
partial  attacks   by   the  Allies  follo\d 
strong  preparatory  fire  south  of  Villo- 
Bretonneux  and    on  the  western  hik 
of    the    Avre.     Prisoners    are   n'lwirH 
taken  in  a  German  counter-attack. 
May  4. — The  British  official  report  st 
that    in.  successful    minor  engagen 
(luring     the     night     more     than     i 
l>risoners  were  captured  in  (he  II' 
sector.      Progress    is    reported    in 
ntMghborhood  of  Meteren.     The  <n. 
opened    an    intense    bombardnieir 
the    Fn>nch   and    British   |x;sition- 
great  activity  was  shown  in  the  Kn 
de    \i'epp«>-\l<Meren    sector.      No 
tacks  d«>\elope<l. 

The  FrtMich  rejiort  heavy  bonibardmtUi 
in -t lie  neighborhood  of  the  Avre.     .*■•- 
eral   Fn>nch    raids  wen>  made  near  »e 
Ois«>  and  .\ilette  rivers  and  west  ni 
Pompelle,  a  number  of  prisoners  !>• 
taken.     There  was  no  infantry  fighi  .: 

The  G(>rman  report  states  that  the  a  1- 
lery  was  activ(<  in  various  sectors,  it 
that  the  situation  remains  unchnng". 

Paris  re|>orts  that  ntnvs  has  been  rerei'd 
from  the  Front  that  a  French  gun  inie 
a  dirivl  hit  on  on(>  of  the  German  1«  :■ 
rang(>  guns  putting  it  out  of  aotion, 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  i' 
British  Mission  ostimatos  tho  Briui 
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I  oVVtR  RUBBEBctt 


Insure  each  step  ymi  take  against  slipping 

He's  an  energetic  red-blooded  man  of  action- — the  kind  our  nation 
looks  to  for  help  when  its  reputation  for  speed  and  efficiency  is  at  stake. 

Safely  and  securely  he  hastens  to  and  from  his  duties—  passing  the 
crowd  wherever  he  goes.  There's  confidence  in  every  step.  He 
knows  he  cannot  slip  because  of  the  Foster  Friction  Plug  found  in 

Vr    CATS  PAW    W 

^  ^  CUSHION  *  -" 

RUBBER  HEELS 

For  your  whole  family — insist  on  the  heels  of  efficiency^  Walking 
is  so  easy  and  comfortable.  They're  economical,  too  —  the  Friction 
Plug  makes  them  wear  longer  than  ordinary  kinds. 

Cat's  Paws  have  no  holes  to  track  mud  or  dirt — they  save  the  floors  from  heel  marks. 
The  lady  of  the  house  appreciates  these  advantages  —  she  wears  them  also.  It's  a  relief 
not  to  hear  the  constant  clatter  of  noisy  leather  heels. 


Blacky  white  or  tan.     For  men, 
women  and  children  —  all  dealers  • 

FOSTER   RUBBER  COMPANY 


105  Federal  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


Originators  and  patentees  of  the  Foster 
I  friction  Plug  Ttihuh  prevents  slipping 
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Always  Ready  and  Always  Able 


77WE  rear  seat  of  the 
Oakland  Sensible  Six 
Touring  (.'ar  measures  'IS 
inches  across,  and  in  ton- 
neaii  anil  tlri<ving  com- 
f>artment  there  is  ample 
room. 

Touring  Car  .  .  $1050 
Roadster  .  .  .  1030 
Roadster  Coupe  .  1210 
Sedan  .  .  .  1250 
Sedan  (Unit  Body)  1550 
Coupe  {  I  "nit  Body  )  1550 

I.  V,  B.  Ptntlat,  Muhtfan 


The  new  Oakland  Sensible  Six  has  written  its 
own  selling  story. 

Nothing  that  can  be  framed  of  words  so 
eloquently  speaks  the  car's  worth  as  its  own 
performance. 

Throughout  America,  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  it  has  proved  its  ability  and  goodness  be- 
yond question. 

It  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  car  always  ready 
for  service,  able  to  travel  easily  and  with  sure- 
ness  wherever  an  automobile  can  go. 

The  high-speed  overhead-valve  engine  in  the 
Oakland  Sensible  Six  delivers  44  horsepower  at 
2600  r.  p.  m.,  or  one  horsepower  to  every  48 
pounds  of  car  weight. 

The  finely-made  chassis  is  extraordinarily 
simple  and  strong,  and  requires  the  minimum 
of  attention  and  care. 

The  roomy  and  accessible  body  is  upholstered 
in  genuine  leather  and  is  swung  on  long  springs 
over  a  generous  wheelba^e,  insuring  full  comfort. 

Pleasing  design,  careful  finishing  and  full  equip- 
ment leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  car's 
appearance  as  a  whole. 

The  Oakland  Sensible  Six  is  economical  to  buy 
and  to  maintain;  as  a  perfected  example  of  com- 
bined light  weight  and  high  power  it  represents 
unusual  value. 

Owners  are  continually  reporting  gasoline  re- 
turns of  from  18  to  25  miles  per  gallon,  and  tire 
records  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  miles. 

OAKLAND     MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY 
PONTIAC.   MICHIGAN 


OAKLAND   SENSIBLE  SIX 


rasualtieis  in  the  Western  drive  so  far 
approximately  2o0,000. 
May  5. — A  London  dispatch  states  th 
only  local  infantry  actions  marked  t 
day  and  night,  the  Allies  taking  t 
oflFensi\e  and  capturing  prisoners. 

The  British  otficial  report  states  tli 
their  line  was  improved  at  Sailly-le-h 
and  east  of  Hehuterne.  Enemy  attac 
northeast  of  Hinges  are  repulsed,  t 
British  line  remaining  inta<-t.  T 
artillery  has  be<'n  active  on  both  sides 
I  he  Lys  bal  tie-front. 

The  French  report   intermittent  arlillci 
action  north  and  south  of  ih(>  Avre  a 
in  th<>  sectors  of  Douanmont  and  Flirt 
No  infantry  action  is  no1(>d. 
Mav    H.      London  reports  that   the  Bril 
Colonial    forces    took    the    offensive 
Flanders  and   l'icard>,  the  Austraiit 
and   Canadians   making  gains  in  vi 
sectors.       The     Australians    gain    .' 
>ards  on  a  2.(K)()-yard  front  near  M 
lancourt.  between    the  Ancre  and   i 
Somme.  making  t  h«"  tola!  for  twoHj 
;{,-'>(K)  yards,   at    one   point    penelrat 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  a  thirrl 
mile.     The    Canadians    strm-k    ii 
Arras    sector.      The    German   coiih 
atta<'ks    were    vigorous,    but   were 
l)ulsed  with  enemy  lo.s.ses. 

The  Brit  ish  official  rei)ort  states  that  m  i 
than  200  prisoners,'  two  machine  l'h 
and  a  trench-mortar  w(>re  cap- 
during  the  night  in  the  neighbor 
of  Morlaneourt.  The  British  <•;, 
ties  were  slight  and  the  line  wa- 
vanced  on  a  considerable  front  d- 
^  igorous  opposition. 

The  French  report  succes.sful  raids 
ing  the  /light  west  of  Hangarri 
southeast  of  Noyon.  During  thi 
the  (>nemy  was  repul.sed  .souths < 
Anchin  Farm.  A  French  detac! 
penetrated  the  German  line  nor' 
Loivre,  returning  with  a  quantit. 
material. 

The     German    report     states    that    • 
Allied  attack  south  of  Loore  failed 
that    in    a    violent    artillery-duel 
village   of    Kemmel    was   subje<M< 
strong  fire.     The  French  are  rep' 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss  in  attw 
the  German  positions  on  Kemnn 
near   Bailleul,  leaving   more   than 
prisoners. 
May  7. — London   report*   that  whil< 
Germans  delay  their  grf-at  offen.si\ 
Allied  lines  in  France  and  Flander 
being  strengthened   to  meet   it.     ^r> 
heavy  artillery  action  was  report^'d  ir 
ing  the  day  without  infantry  em: 
ments. 

The    British    official    report    states    »' 
artillery   action   north  of  the  Lys  a.> 
been    violent.     A    successful   raid 
made  on  the  front  recently  taken  o* 
the  Canadians  and  |)risoners  and  ;  » 
machine     guns    captured.     An    ennv 
raid  near  Boyelles   was  repul.sed. 

The  French  re()ort  marked  activit.\h\ 
both  artilh'ries  in  (he  Amiens  .st  or 
and  north  and  .south  of  the  Avre.  \ii 
enemy  surprize  attack  -south  of  I  rt- 
iiuinsw(>il(Tkopf   failed. 

Tlie     Gcrnuins     report     lively     arfiTV 
action.      Between    th(>    Anen>   and  h» 
Somme   it    is   admitted    that  the  !iis- 
(ralians     succeed(>d     in     n^a<'hine    '" 
(Jernuin     lines    on     both    .sides    of 
Corbie-Rray    road,    but    their  rep- 
attacks   are    r(>port(>(l    to    ha\e    hr 
down.     The  artillery    battle  conii' 
with  great    intensity.     CJernian  stal- 
ing d(>tachments  south  of  Brimon  in* 
r(>ported    to    have    pushed    a/Tossihc 
.\isne  Canal,  returning  with  pri.sonx. 
London    reports    the     British    casiu  ies 
Cor  lh(«  w«>ek  ending   to-day  as  ;{Sni. 
di\  id«>d  as   follows:      Killed  or  dii  ''f 
wounds:     officers,      I!)'.);     men,    »i.}''- 
Wounded    or   mi.ssing:    officers,    1  ■'' 
men,  30,277. 

.\MKItI(A    AT    TIIK    FRONT 

Mav  3.— A  di.^pat^'h  from  (he  Headqun  • 
of  the  American  Army  in  France  s  ' 
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hat  Maj.-Gen.  James  W.  MoAndrrw 
as  been  appointed  Chief  of  Staflf,  suc- 
eeding  Brig.-Oen.  James  G.  Harbord, 
,ho  has  been  assigned  to  a  command  in 
he  field. 

•  4. — President  Wilson  pardons  two 
oldiers  of  the  American  ?]xpeditionury 
'oroes  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death 

•  v  court  martial  for  sleeping  while  on 
entry  duty,  and  commuted  to  nominal 
(risoii-teriiis  death-sentences  imposed 
.11  two  others  for  disobeying  orders, 
dispatch  from  the  Headquarters  of  the 
\ineri<'an  Army  in  France  states  that 
liter  a  brief  artillery  preparation  on  a 
ix-hundred-yard  front  south  of  Hallo- 
ille,  the  American  troops  raided  the 
iermau  position  to  the  third  line  with- 
)Ul  finding  any  of  the  enemy.  The 
renches  were  demolished. 

•  ."). — A  dispatch  from  the  Ileadquar- 
ers  of  the  American  Arniy  in  France 
tatt's  that  an  attempt  by  the  Germans 
I)  reoccupy  one  of  the  former  American 
renches  in  the  Toul  sector  is  discovered 
luring  the  night  and  is  promptly  frus- 
rated  by  a  quick  and   deadly  barrage. 

•  7. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that 
*remierClemenceau,  returning  from  the 
•Vont,  declares  that  American  troops 
ire  continuing  to  arrive  in  force.  Hebe- 
ieve.s  the  Entente  forces  to  be  invincible, 
dispatch  from  the  Headquarters  of 
he  Ameri(!an  Army  in  France  states 
hat  Flight  -  Captain  James  Norman 
lali,  author  and  one  of  the  best-known 
i\  iators  at  the  Front,  is  missing  after  a 
hrilling  battle  between  three  American 
iiid  four  German  airplanes, 
ashington  reports  the  following  as  the 
otal  American  casualty  list,  including 
hose  reported  to-day:  Killed  in  ac- 
ion  (including  237  lost  at  sea),  64.3; 
lied  of  wounds,  134;  died  of  disease, 
i.OO.'j;  died  of  accident,  220;  died  from 
)ther  causes,  .')1;  severely  wounded, 
113;  slightly  woimded,  2,492;  missing 
n  action  and  prisoners,  122. 

At 

THE    ITALIAN   FRONT 

.■  1. — A  Rome  dispatch  states  that  a 
egion  composed  of  0.echs  and  Slavs, 
.vhich  will  fight  side,  by  side  with  the 
Italian  troops  against  Austria,  has 
)een  sent  to  the  Front. 

*■  4. — Official  announcement  from  Rome 
<tat^s  that  Italian  and  British  patrols 
•apture  prisoners  at  Canove  in  the 
\rsa  Valley  and  reconnoitering  parties 
ire  repulsed  in  the  Monte  Tamba- 
Monfenera  district  and  at  Ostitz. 
»■  '». — A  dispatch  from  Geneva  to  Paris 
<tates  that  there  are  indications  that 
'lie  Austrian  offensive  against  Italy 
;s  about  to  open.  Emperor  Charles, 
Ihe  Austrian  Chief  of  Staff,  and  several 
liigh  German  and  Austrian  officials 
Uaye  reached  the  Italian  front.  The 
official  Italian  report  states  that  the 
intensity  of  the  hostile  harassing  fire 
is  increasing  in  the  Lagarina  and  Astico 
valleys  and  in  the  Foss-Alta  sector. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    AIR 

V  1. — London  reports  that  during 
April  .')8.')  airplanes  were  downed.  Tlie 
VUies  claim  470  and  the  enemv  11.5. 
I'he  total  for  xMarch  was  l,0r)9. 

V  2. — A  dispatch  from  the  Headquarters 
if  the  American  Army  in  France  states 
that  Lieut.  James  A.  IMeissner,  an 
American  aviator,  brings  down  the 
tourth  enemy  airplane  on  the  American 
'rout  in  a  battle  15,000  feet  in  the  air. 

^'  •^- — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
luarters  of  the  American  Armv  in 
France  states  that  Charles  W.  Ciiap- 
:uan,  Jr.,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  in  a 
lesperate  air-fight  northwest  of  Toul. 
l)hmges  to  earth  with  the  enemy 
machine  inside  the  German  lines. 
Both  machines  were  in  flames, 
le  British  official  statement  dealing 
Aith  a\iation  states  that  on  the  night 
Jf  May   2   three   and   a   half   tons   of 


Your  Speedometer  Will 
Show  Excess  Mileage 


MILES  PER  HOUR 

SEASON  MILEAGE 

TRIP  MILEAC 


Any  mileage  can  be  claimed  for  tires  but  your 
speedometer  cannot  be  fooled. 

Your  speedometer  will  prove  that  Quaker  Tires  reduce 
mileage  cost.  And  they  reduce  tire  trouble — expe- 
rience proves  that. 

S2'a"r'l'^fe"e*     5000    MUCS 


Wartime  thrift  demands  more  than  a  3500-mile  adjust- 
ment. The  43%  higher  adjustment  guarantee  on 
Quaker  Tires  is  interest  on  your  investment. 

Likely  there  is  a  Quaker  Tire  dealer  near  you;  if  not,  write 
to  the  factory  or  to  one  of  the  stock  w^arehouses. 

Quaker  City  Rubber  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH         NEW  YORK 

629  Market  St.  182  W.  Lake  St.  211  Wood  St.  53  Murray  St. 
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Hy-Rib  Roof  ready 
for  Concreting 


Also  for  Ceilings 


Also  for  Partitions,  etc. 


The  Quick  and  Economical  Way  to 
Build   Fireproof   Roofs    and   Sidings 

Build  with  Hy-Rib — insure  having  structures  that  are  fireproof  and  permanent, 
yet  economical  and  quickly  built.  Hy-Rib  builds  concrete  roofs  and  sidmgs 
which  need  be  only  two  inches  thick  and  require  no  form  work — thus  saving  labor 
and  material. 

At  about  half  the  cost  of  other  permanent  constructions,  Hy-Rib  produces 
monolithic  sidings.  Roofs  of  Hy-Rib  are  light  in  weight,  fireproof  and  economical. 
Hy-Rib  is  also  widely  used  with  concrete,  stucco,  and  plaster  for  partitions,  ceilings, 
walls,  floors,  etc. 

Hy-Rib  is  a  steel-meshed  sheathing  with  stiffening  ribs.  Furnished  in  all 
types,  weights,  thicknesses  of  metal  lath;  also  channels,  corner  beads,  etc  All 
products  are  so  designed  and  built  as  to  save  time  and  labor  on  the  job. 

Stocks  of  Hy-Rib  products  are  carried  locally  in  all  parts  of  the  countr>-. 
avoiding  delays  and  the  need  of  waiting  for  material.  The  Hy-Rib  way  of  buildin({ 
is  quick  as  well  as  economical  and  fireproof.  Send  for  useful  Hy-Rib  book. 
Return  coupon,  indicating  size  and  use  of  proposed  building. 

TRUSCON    STEEL    COMPANY 

(TRUSSED  CONCRETF.  STF.F.L  CO.) 
YOUNGSTOWN,     OHIO 


Ily-Rib  Concrete 
Sidings  and  Roofs 

Truscon  Steel  Windo:vs 


YrRIB 


"Jl£aM«MiBjiteiM 


COUPON:    TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 

Srnd  frrr  My-Rib  book  and  tU|rK<**tion*  on  ■  buildinR, 
MM  X ,  to  be  utcd  (or  
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bombs  wore  dropt  on  Bapanmo  and 
olhfr  targets  in  the  battle  area.  Four- 
teen hostile  inaehiiies  were  downed 
and  four  driven  down  out  of  (-(jutrol. 
Five  British  iiun-hiiies  are  missing. 
Five  and  one-half  tous  of  honibs  were 
dropt  on  Chauliies,  .Juniville,  and  at 
( "aix.  Three  large  hoiid)s  werf  also 
dropt  from  a  low  altitude  on  the  lock- 
gates  at  Zeehrugge.  Sueeessfui  raids 
on  May  -i  are  reported  on  the  Thion- 
V  ille  railroa<l -station  and  the  ( 'arl- 
sehutte  works.  All  the  British  machines 
returned. 

y  4. — The  official  statement  of  British 
aerial  oj^-rations  announct-s  that  more 
llian  twenty  tons  of  l)oiid)s  \v«'re  dropt 
(Ml  the  Chaulnes.  Tournal,  and  La 
Bassee  railway-stations  and  on  Kstaires, 
Marcelcave,  .\lenia,  Comines,  aud  Mid- 
delkerke.  In  (i«'rce  fighting  during  the 
(lay  2M  (Jerman  machines  were  brought 
idown,  ")  were  driven  down  out  of 
leontrol,  and  '.i  were  shot  down  by  anti- 
aircraft guns  inside  the  Allied  lines. 
Kleven  British  machim^s  are  missing, 
onie  announces  that  an  Italian  airshi]> 
dropt  a  ton  of  explosives  on  the  avia- 
tion ground  at  Campo  Maggiore. 
Fourteen  liostile  machines  were  also 
hrought  down. 

y  fj. — The  P"'rench  official  report  states 
that  during  May  '.i  and  4  nine  German 
airplanes  were  brought  down  and  other 
euemy  machines  disabled, 
he  official  Italian  report  on  the  air- 
fighting  states  that  nine  tons  of  bombs 
were  dropt  on  the  hydroelectric  works 
at  Cavedin  and  the  bombing  of  the 
aviation  ground  at  Campo  Maggiore 
was  resumed.  On  the  night  of  May  4 
the  railway-stations  at  Primolano  and 
Bolzano  were  bombed  with  good  effect. 
Fight  enemy  planes  were  reported  de- 
stroyed, two  of  which  fell  in  flames 
within  the  Italian  lines, 
y  7. — The  British  report  dealing  with 
aviation  states  that  on  May  6  six 
liostile  machines  were  downed.  One 
British  machine  is  missing.  After 
dark  10()  bombs  were  dropt  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bapaume.  One  Brit- 
ish machine  did  not  return, 
ome  reports  that  British  aviators  on 
the  Italian  front  bring  down  three  hos- 
tile mafihines. 

II  (>f!i(^ial  French  report  states  that  on 
May  b  four  (jerman  airplanes  were 
hrought  down  during  an  aerial  engage- 
ment and  ten  others  were  sent  down 
damaged  within  their  lines.  On  the 
same  day  French  machines  bombed 
Fluville,  Martel,  Merresis,  Ham,  Guis- 
card,  Noyon,  and  Vermind. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

y  1. — In  a  collision  between  the  Cihj 
iif  AthetiK,  of  the  Savannah  Line,  and  a 
French  cruiser,  east  of  the  Delaware 
(apes,  the  steamship  was  sunk  and 
sixty-nine  persons  drowned,  including 
passengers,  members  of  the  crew,  and 
nine  men  of  the  United  States  Marino 
( "orps. 

British  freight  steamship  reaching  an 
Atlantic  |M)rt  on  her  maiden  voyage 
reports  sinking  a  (/-boat  otT  the  Irish 
coast. 

iris  announces  that  the  French  sub- 
marine Hrairial  was  sunk  in  a  collision 
with  a  merchant  ship.  Part  of  the 
<Tew  were  saved. 

he  British  Admiralty  reports  that  six 
otticers  and  thirteen  men  ar<^  missing 
as  the  result  of  the  torj)edoing  of  the 
si(H:»p  Cowslip  ami  the  foundering  of 
Torpedo-boat  No.  90. 

THK    SITUATION    IN    RU.SSIA 

y  2. — An  official  report  from  Berlin 
announces  that  SebastojK)!,  the  great 
Kussian  fortress  in  the  Grimea,  has 
l>een  occupied.  This  gives  Germanv 
possession  of  the  base  of  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  Fleet.  It  is  also  announced 
that  the  Germans  have  established 
rnditary   rule   in   Kief,   the    Ukrainian 


"Lafayette,  Here  We  Are" 


Through  remote  French  vil- 
lages resounds  the  unaccus- 
tomed tramp  of  American 
soldiers.  But  a  little  while  ago 
and  these  men  were  in  the  quiet 
of  their  homes  in  a  peaceful 
country.  Today,  in  a  strange 
land,  they  are  facing  the  world's 
bloodiest  struggle. 

Pershing  at  the  tomb  of  Amer- 
ica's old  time  friend  months  ago 
reported,  with  true  soldier  elo- 
quence,"  Lafayette,  here  we  are." 
And  it  is  for  us  of  the  great 
American  democracy  to  rally  all 
our  might  to  the  support  of  our 
army  and  our  allies. 


From  our  shores  to  the  battle- 
fields of  France  are  thousands 
of  miles  which  must  be  bridged 
with  ceaseless  supplies  to  our 
troops.  Every  day  calls  for 
action  here,  no  less  than  there. 
Cooperate!  Sacrifice!  These 
are  the  watchwords  sent  over 
the  land  by  the  Government. 

In  this  national  effort  the  Bell 
System   has  served  with  every 
other  essential  industry  in  order 
that    communication,   manufac- 
ture and  transportation  may  be  ^ 
kept  at  the  peak  of  efficiency  to  g 
provide  the  munitions,  ordnance  ^ 
and  supplies  so  urgently  needed. 


%     American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


This  Torch  Cuts  Welding  Costs 


Saves  Time  Saves  Gas 

Eoables  Unskilled  Operator 
To  Do  Good  Welding.     Easier  Oo  Operator 

Twelve  iKitented  exclusive  featm.s  make 
this  the  most  economical  and  effective  weldiiiK 
torch.  It  makes  Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  a  Quick, 
easy,  economical  operation  easily  mastered  by  any 
average  worker.  Costs  less  than  otiier  liiKh-grade 
torches.  $33.75. 

Note  These  Great  Advantages  Found  in  No  Other  Torch: 

1.  One  Hand  Control — Mixture  .Adjusted  Instantly. 

2.  Pistol  Crip — Hand  in  Comfortable  Position. 
.1.  Pilot  Light— Press  Button  To  Light. 
4.   Breech  Lock  Threads— Tips  Changed  in  5  Seconds. 
.'■>.  No  Explosion  Po.ssible — Danger  Eliminated, 
tt.  .Arm  Rest — Robs  Long  Jobs  of  Fatigue. 
7.  Renewable  Bushings — Doubles  Life  of  Torch. 


Instant  Control 
With  One  Hand 
Pilot  Light 


M  \TWi 

PISTOL  GRIP 

WELDING  TORCH 

8.  .Automatic  Shut-Off  Valves  in  Hose  Lines. 

9.  All  Valves  Interchangeable,  Simple,  Sure. 

10.  Check  Valves — Gases  Can't  Back  Up. 

11.  Mixing  Chamber  Contained  in  Each  Tip. 

12.  Low  Pre.ssure — ,1-^    to  I '-4  Lbs.  Acet.  Pressure. 

Write  for  detailed  description  and  information  on  "welding  econothy 

SMITH'S   INVENTIONS,    Inc.  Dept.  4,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Blue=jay 

For  Corns 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Ends  Corns  Completely 

25c  Packages  at  Druggists 


How  Blue-jay  Acts 

A  is  a  thin,  soft  pad  which  stops  the 
paia  by  reliciine  the  pressure. 

B  is  the  B<tB  wax,  wlucb  gently  under- 
mines the  corn.  Usually  il  talces  only  48 
bours  to  end  the  corn  completely. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive  which  slicks  with* 
out  wetting  II  wraps  around  the  toe,  and 
makes  the  plaster  snug  and  comfortable. 

Blue- jay  is  applied  in  a  jiffy.  After  that, 
one  doesn't  feel  the  corn.  The  action  is 
gentle,  and  applied  to  the  corn  alone.  So 
the  corn  disappears  without  soreness. 


This  magic  spot 
ends  corns 

PLACE  it  on  your  throbbing 
corn  tonight.    It  takes  but  a 
second.     Relief  will  come 
instantly,  because  the  felt    ring 
relieves  all  pressure. 

The  medicated  spot  of  wax 
soothes  while  it  works. 

You  will  wonder  why  you 
waited  so  long. 

Tomorrow  your  corn  will  not 
hurt  as  it  has  today. 

And  within  48  hours  the  corn 
will  come  out  easily,  painlessly. 

Blue-jay  is  the  gentle,  certain 
way,  discovered  by  a  great 
chemist.  Blue-jay  Plasters  are 
made  by  Bauer  Cgj,  Black,  famed 
for  surgical  dressings. 

Paring  Is  Extremely 
Dangerous 

and  only  a  makeshift.  Infection 
is  possible.  Harsh  and  mussy 
liquids  are  disagreeable. 

Blue-jay  is  irresistible  to  the 
average  com.  Once  in  a  while 
an  old  and  stubborn  com  re- 
quires a  second  treatment. 

Tonight  prove  these  truths 
yourself.  It  costs  so  little.  Then 
you  will  never  let  a  corn  hurt 
again. 

Large  package  25c  at  Druggists 

Small  package  discontinued 

BAUER  &  BLACK 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 

Chicago  and  New  York 


Nerve-Health,  through  the  right  care  of  all  other  part.'<  of 
the  body,  is  Dimply  and  clearly  explained  in  this  inform- 
ing book  by  lir.  Charles  L>.  Musgrove, 

Nen'ous  Breakdowns  and  How  to  Avoid  Them. 
Kvery  phase  of  this  vital  Miil>ject  is  covered:  Causes  of 
Nerve  Trouble;  IJangcr  SignaN;  What,  When,  and  How 
to  F,at;  I-'ri-ih  Air — Recreation — Bathing  —  Sleep— - 
l\xiTcisi-  \V<irk;  rtr.  etc.  Cloth.  Ji.oo;  by  mail,  f  I .  I  2. 
1  INK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,     ::     New  York 


SOLDIERS— LEARN  TO 

SWIM 

When  in  ramp  or  on  leave  during  the  summer  month  , 
a  cool  Hwim  will  always  prove  refreshing  and  invigor 
ating.  Kvery  Army  and  Navy  man  should  know  linw 
to  swim,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  he  will  get  out  of  it 
but  also  for  safety's  sake.  This  book  shown  the  right  aivl 
•  •.f.|.--.t  w.ty  lo  Ic.iru. 

Swimming  Scientifically  Taught 

by  Prof.  Frank  F.  Dallon.  Thin  i'  .1  i>r.i<  tical  in.imi.il 
■■zplaining  in  simple  ih-t.iil  .ill  iliftitenl  nuthiiils  nl 
swimminB,  diving,  and  tio.iting.  ICverything  is  laiefullv 
illustiati'd  with  diagrams  and  pliDlcigraphsso  th.il  ivitv 
movemi'nt  and  iK>sl(ii>n  ran  be  ac  1  tirati-ly  •'opiecl  In  .nl- 
dltion  to  thedesi  riptionsof  all  kinds  of  slroki-s  thiTi-  .in- 
explanations  of  water  polo,  ri'siiiliig  ilmwning  persons. 
resuseilating  them,  what  to  do  if  you  have  i'r»iiii>s,  eli  . 

12mo,  elotb  bonnd,  196  pagf*,  tlloitratcd 

Pric*  $l.aSn*ti  by  mall  $1.SB.     All  bookttorei,  or 

Ft'NK  *  WAGNAM.S  COMPANY    -    NEW  YORK 


Pictures  Will  Hang  Level 

Hide    ug\y    wir.l  And    protect   yuur    wall.s 
ftnd  wall-papor  by  usiiii; 

Moore  Push-Pins 

atasM  lUadt.   St€»l  I'otnU. 
Ifooro  roih-lvif  llftnr«i-i.  the  Hanger  with 
n  Ttfist,  for  framed  pii-turci,  mirrort,  sic 

CX%    Stationery.     Hardwar*.     Druj 
BDd  Photo  Snpplj  store!, 
'n    Canada    13r       Sninplet  aDd 
llt.ol.let  fre«.   Writf  Dc-pt.  8&. 
MOORE  FU3H-Pnf  00.,  PhlUdalphU.  Pa. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  Simplified 

A  plain  and  practieal  guide-book  for  every  amateur 
and  professional  photographer.  Will  show  you  how  (o  do 
I Arrything  in  conmvtion  with  ileturo!!  and  picture  taking, 
ilrveloping,  printing,  etc.  Cloth,  many  diagrams  and  illUR- 
trations.     isapages.     vsrentsnet,  by  mail  70  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalli  Co. ,  354-360  Fourth  Ave,  NewYork 


ONLY  3  CENTS  A  DAY 

riiU  vmir  homo  uT  all  unnlithtly  rf*fuM>- 
utul  thn  irarbiiKn  ran.  Nu  ntor«*  atrmy  doiri 
ur  cat*  arouiiO  your  bai'kjrard. 


GARBAGE   CONSUMER 

Op4*rBtos  wlthirms.  Oeniplrs  !(*•■  than  two 
fiMit  sparf*.  Wiindrrful  lim«<  and  latstr 
■avnr  to  Iho  himxrwlfe  Wrilx  for  lllua- 
Iraln.l  Isxiklfl.  Al.o  Kartory  ItrfiiKo  Con- 
xinKTs   nnd  IVrlaliln    Ini-liirralcir  Tollola. 

Buffalo  Co-Opcrativr  Stove  Co, 

204  Amhrrat  8t  .  BulTalo.  N    Y. 


capital,  and  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  the  Minister  of  War, 
have  been  arrested  as  "'too  weak  to 
maintain  law  and  order." 
May  7. — Semiofficial  reports  in  London 
state  that  Leon  Trotzky  has  agreed  tliat 
Great  Britain  shall  take  over  the  great 
acoumuhition  of  military,  railroad,  and 
f()od  stores  at  ^Vrchangel.  The  Bolshe- 
\iki  ar(»  said  to  be  becoming  niort 
I)ro-Ally,  while  the  middle  and  uppet 
classes  of  Russia  are  exhibiting  in- 
creased pro-German  tendencies. 

THE    CENTRAL   POWERS 

May  1. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  tht 
long-range    bombardment    of   the   cit\ 
by  the  Germans  was  continued,  thr 
women  being  sliglitly  injured. 
A  Rome  dispatch  states  that  the  Vatii 
\vill  recognize  the  new  political  fori 
tion    of    Poland    under    Germany 
sending  Mgr.  Ratti  there  as  Aposto 
Delegate. 

May  2.— A  dispatch  from  The  Hat 
states  that  a  solution  satisfactory 
both  Holland  and  Germany  has  "h. 
reached  in  the  matter  of  the  tra: 
portation  of  gravel  tlirough  Hollai 
the  German  militarist  party  havi 
modified  its  demands. 

May  3. — A  Berlin  dispatch  states  that  i 
Germans  in  a  five-day  battle  in  sou 
west  Finland  capture  20,000  prisout 
In  tlie  Ukraine  the  Germans  have  (mv 
pied  Tagcnrog,  on  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
official  com:ni:nication  aimounces. 

May  4. — The  Hague  learns  that  an  agr^ 
ment  has  been  readied  between  Holla: 
and  Germany  regarding  the  transpoi- 
tion  of  sand  and  gravel  in  limited  (j'.iu 
tities  with  a  guaranty  that  the  maten 

Avill  not  be  iised  for  war-purposes. 

A  Vienna  dis-patch  states  that  Emp«r 
Charles  of  Austria  has  empowered  i 
l^remier  to  adjourn  Parliament  and 
inaugurate  measures  that  will  maki 
impossible  for  it  to  resume  acti\-itics_ 

May  o. — A    Polish    fugitive   who   has  ar 
rived  in  Bern    from    Berlin,  accord i' 
to  a  London  dispatch,  states  that  t 
lack  of  food-supplies  has  brought  G. 
many  to  the  last  stages  of  distress,  a? 
that  the  Government,  greatly  al.T-" 
is  taking  every  possible  step  to  ji 
the  true  state  of  affairs  from  becL  .. 
known. 
A  dispatch  from  The  Hague  quotes  t' 
Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
.saying  that  the  tension  between   li' 
land  and  Germany  has  ended.  Gennai 
agreeing  to  limit  the  amount  ofsandiu 
gravel  to  be  transported  through  Du\< 
waterways  to  1,000,000  tons  a  year. 

May  6. — A  London  dispatch  states  (h 
in  reply  to  the  many  rumors  of  a  (i< 
man  i)eaco  oftVr  Foreign  Secretur 
Balfour  tells  the  House  of  Gomiiions  th| 
no  otTer  hits  been  recently  mad>:  by  t' 
enemy. 

May  7. — An  Amstt>rdam  dispatch  "'tai 
that  the  i)eace  treaty  between  Ruuii;  .: 
and  the  Central  Powers  is  m.i^'H' 
Houmania  makes  large  laud  conce.ssitu, 

THE    W.\R    IN    THE    EA.ST 

May  1. — London  reports  that  Britiji 
troops  have  fought  their  way  to  witli 
two  miles  of  Ks-Salt,  taking  '2CrO  pr. 
ont>rs.  West  of  tlie  Rivt>r  .loruau  t  ' 
British  troojjs  advance  a  mile  in  t' 
n>gion  of  Miv.rah,  the  village  and  1  • 
high  ground  to  the  west  being  occiipii 

May  2. — London     announc(>s     thai     Ai 
tralian  troops  have  entered  Ks-Salt.  >•:  - 
luring   '.V.\   Germans   and   317   Turk  i 
l)risoners.     In  the  course  of  the  op< 
lions    a    detached     brigade    of    li<> 
artillery   was   forct>(l   to  abandon  n,o 
guns  to  tlu>  enemy. 

May  0. — A    London   dispatch   states   iK 
"the  British,  in  th(>  course  of  oj)«>ratic; 
east    of   the  .Ionian    between   April    ' 
and  May  4,  caplured  one  (Jernian  ; 
40   Turkish   ollicers,    42   Germans   ;  i 
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843  Turks,  29  machine  guns,  and  six 
raotor-lorries. 

y  7. — The  Turkish  War  Office  reports 
the  repulse  and  retreat  of  the  British 
force  east  of  the  Jordan  with  heavy 
loss.  The  British  War  Office  describes 
the  movement  as  a  voluntary  with- 
drawal. 

THE    WAR-COUNCIL 

,y  1. — An  important  conference  of 
Premiers  Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau, 
and  Orlando  with  the  representatives  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States  in  the  Supreme  War- 
Coimcil,  opens  in  Versailles. 

OPERATIONS   IN   AMERICA 

y  1. — Karl  Rodiger,  known  also  as  Karl 
Schrojers  and  as  Lieutenant  -  Com- 
mander X ,  and  believed  to  be  the 

Kaiser's  master  sjiy  in  America,  is 
arrested  in  New  York  and  held  in 
$15,000  bail  for  further  investigation, 
welve  hundred  men  and  women,  the 
majority  being  members  of  the  I.  W.  W., 
are  rounded  up  at  a  meeting  in 
Detroit  as  draft  slackers  or  German 
sympathizers. 

Washington  dispatch  states  that  113 
ill  and  wounded  soldiers  w^ere  returned 
to  the  United  States  from  France 
in  the  week  ending  April  26. 
?eretary  of  War  Baker  appears  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Mihtary 
Affairs  arid  asks  for  an  army  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  next  fiscal  vear  cf 
approximately  $13,000,000,000,  ap- 
proval of  an  army  program  of  3,000,000 
men  by  the  middle  of  1919,  and  blanket 
authority  for  the  President  to  call  out 
drafted  men  as  needed  and  without 
limitation  of  law. 

y  2. — Lieut.  J.  S.  Ennis,  .Jr.,  of  New 
York,  and  Cadet  Paul  Herriotto,  of 
Oakland,  Cal.,  were  killed  when  their 
airplane  fell  150  feet  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  Lieut.  W.  D.  Thompson,  ar- 
tillery observer,  was  killed,  and  Lieut. 
Foster  Bailey,  pilot,  seriously  injured 
when  their  plane  fell  300  feet  at 
Lawton,  Okla.  Maj.  O.  A.  Brindley  and 
Colonel  Damm  met  death  at  the 
Moraine  City  (Ohio)  aviation-field,  the 
machine  falling  400  feet.  In  an.  air- 
plane collision  at  the  Beamsville,  Ont., 
camp  Cadets  .1.  F.  Eunson,  of  Scotland, 
and  R.  W.  R.  Litchfield,  of  Victoria, 
B.  C,  were  killed. 

'wo  soldiers  were  burned  to  death  and 
eighteen  men  seriously  injured  when  a 
captive  observation  balloon  exploded 
at  Florence  Field,  the  army  balloon 
school  at  Fort  Omaha,  Neb. 
.  Washington  dispatch  states  that  hence- 
forth casualty  hsts  sent  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  will  include  addresses  of  the  men 
named. 

'ontracts  for  70,000  additional  freight- 
cars  are  apportioned  to  sixteen  car- 
building  firms  by  Director  McAdoo. 
bringing  the  total  orders  up  to  100,000 
c^rs,  to  cost  appro.ximately  $300,000,000. 
iy  3. — Following  are  the  outstanding 
developments  of  the  meeting  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Mihtary  Affairs: 
Minimum  size  of  Armv  for  next  fiscal 
year,  3,100,000  men,  2,170,000  to  be 
under  arms  by  July  1 ;  total  sum  asked 
for  by  Secretary  Baker,  including 
fortifications'  bills  before  the  Appro- 
priation Committee,  $15,000,000,000, 
of  which  the  Armv  Bill  will  carrv 
$13,000,000,000.  The  allowance  foV 
heavy  field-artillery  is  $2,000,000,000; 
Quartermaster's  Corps,  .$5,000,000,000; 
Ordnance  Department,  $5,000,000,000; 
aviation,  $1,250,000,000,  and  the  En- 
gineering Corps,  $1,200,000,000. 
Washington  announces  the  following 
figures  showing  the  progress  of  the 
ship-building  program  this  year:  Ton- 
nage of  steel  and  wooden  vessels 
launched,  1,440,627;  shipyards  in  oper- 
ation,   157;    ways  in  use,   753;    steel 
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A  dangerously  broad  statement 
"My  brakes  are  lined  with  Asbestos  '* 

i  he  inference  is  that  asbestos  doesn't  vary — it  does.  And  in  a  hundred 
ways — in  strength,  elasticity,  in  wearing  quality  and  in  gripping  power. 
There  is  one  kind  and  just  one  kind  of  fibre  fit  for  Braking  use. 

We  mine  it.  Not  once  in  a  while,  but  every  day — for  out  of  our  huge 
tonnage  this  particular  fibre  is  selected  for  strictly  Brake  Lining  use. 
That's  why  Non-Bum  is  more  than  best,  it  is  uniformly  best. 

Non-Burn,  like  all  other  Asbestos  Braking  materials,  is  a  Johns-Manville 
Product  from  mine  to  market.  Insist  on  it  for  safety's  sake  when  you 
reline  brakes  or  clutch. 

To  the  Trade :  Our  jobber-dealer  sales  policy  is  interesting.    Ask  for  it. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  61  Large  Cities 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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What  Vou  Need  to  Know  About  EngUsh  is  told  pleas- 
antly and  interestingly  in  "Essentials  of  English  Speech  and 
Literature,"  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  "A  fasci- 
nating book.  Scholarly,  lively,  interesting." — The  Globe,  New 
York.  Third  Revised  Edition.  Cloth,  418  pages,  $1.50  net; 
by  mail,  $1.62.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


HAVE  YOU  A 
SWEETHEART, 

Son  or  Brother  in  training,'  cami).s  , 
in  the  American  Army  or  Navy?  < 
If   so,   mail  him  a  package  of( 
ALLEN'S    FOOT  =  EASE,  the  anti- 
septic powder  to  be  shaken  into  \ 
the  shoes  and  sprinkled  in  the  1 
foot-bath.    The  American,  Brit- 
ish and  French  troops  use  Allen's ' 
Foot=Ease,  because  it  takes  the  ] 
Friction  from  the  Shoe  and  fresh- 
ens the  feet.    It  is  the  greatest 
comforter  for  tir^d,  aching,  ten- 
der, swollen  feet,  and  gives  relief  < 
to  corns  and  bunions.  | 

The  Plattsburg  Camp  Manual  \ 
advises  men  in  training  to  shake , 
'  Soldiers  usa  Foot=Ease  in  their  shoes  each  1 
morning.    Ask  your  dealer  to- 1 
i  day  for  a  25c.  box  of  Allen's  Foot=Ease,  and  1 
I  for  a  2c.  stamp  he  will  mail  it  for  you.  WI 
remembrance  could  ba  so  acceptable  ? 


By  Sir  Thomas  Clouston,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Marriage  is  the  natural  aim  of  and  the  ideal  state  forevcryhndy. 
A  knowledge  of  the  questions  that  have  to  be  faced  sooner  or 
later  is  absolutely  essential  to  mental  and  physical  health  and 
happiness.  Or.  Clouston  presents  a  stirring  and  practical  nies- 
sage  on  the  problems  of  sex,  parenthood,  etc..  in  this  attractive 
and  reasonably  priced  volume.  12mo,  cloth,  148 pp,  $1.00  net. 
Average  cariiage  charges  8c  extra. 

Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Vork 


The  Club  Woman's 

Handybook  of  Programs  and 
Club  Management 

Compiled  by  KATE  LOUISE  ROBERTS 
For  many  years  in  charge  of  club  work  in  the  Free  Public 

Library,  Newark,  N.J. 
In  a  volume  so  compact  as  to  fit  into  a  handbag,  this 
guide-book  gives  the  club  woman  the  necessary  tools  to 
w  ^-''S-v    organize  and  conduct  her  club. 

^^^    -.''■^^^^'^V    In  this  new  book  you  will  find: 
^^ — '^'^  \      Parliamentary  Rnles  Folly  Explained 

— Book  Lists — Topics   for  Papers — 
Outlines   for   Programs- — Complete 
Programs — And   Full    Information 
as    to  the   nse    of  Libraries    and 
Literary    Tools  —  And      Public 
Sources  of  Information  on  People 
and  Topics  of  the  Day. 


16mo,  cloth,  192  pages,  75c  net 

By  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York 
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Women  in  Factories: 

A  New  Business  Problem 


In  larger  numbers 
than  ever  before,  women  and  girls 
are  invading  American  industries 
and  taking  the  places  of  men.  War 
has  made  it  necessary,  and  this  con- 
dition creates  a  new  problem  for  the 
heads  of  industrial  plants.  One  re- 
sult is  a  double  emphasis  upon  fac- 


tory sanitation.  Women  workers 
require  and  deserve  every  possible 
consideration.  Conditions  in  the 
toilet  and  wash  rooms  of  places 
where  many  arc  employed  demand 
careful  attention.  Our  book  on  this 
subject,  ''Factory  Sanitation,''  will  be 
of  help  to  you.   Sent  free  on  request. 


"^tmtdav^^  Plumbing  Fixtures 


Wholesale    Houses 

In  tlir  cities  m.irkcd  thus  (') 
at  the  hotfom  of  this  pngc 
tlierc  arc  "SStaadaKl"  Wholesale 
Houses  carrying  in  stock  com- 
plere  lines  of 

Supplies  and  Tools 

Tor  Mills,  Mines  and  F-actories 
also  the  Water,  Gas,  Steam 
and  Oil  Industries.  Write  to 
or  rail  upon  the  nCiircst  whole- 
sale house. 

Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Co. 


for  industrial  plants  represent  the  required  wide  range  ot  styles 
and  prices.  We  have  made  hundreds  of  big  installations  and  arc 
prepared  to  meet  any  problem  that  may  come  up. 

"J^tondartr  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home  arc  described  in  .i  separate 
c.italoKuc,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  A  splendid  line  of  fixtures 
tor   Rath,  Kitchen  .nid   Liundry  is  shcnvn. 

$tattdardcSamtars1Dfe.Co.,  Pittsburgh 


Permanent  Exhibits  in  These  Cities: 


NEW  YORK 

NtW  YORK  (EXPORT 

BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

WAAHINUTON 

•PITT8BUR0H 

PITTRBURQH 

•CHICAOO 

•sT.  LOUIS 

•CLEVELAND 

CINCINNATI 


3Fi  W.    31ST 

DEPT.)    .500nOAO 
..ISA  DEVONSHIRE 

ll'l  S  WALNUT 

.SOUTHERN    BLOa. 
..4SB-440   WATER 

lOeSIXTH 

.  14-SO   N.    PEORIA 

100  N.   FOURTH 

440B  EUCLID 

SS8  WALNUT 


•TOLEDO 3113^1  ERIE 

•COLUMBUS .MS-.'SS   8.    THIRD 

•CANTON t  ion  SECOND  5T.N.E. 

•yOUNOSTOWN 41g  W.    FEDERAL 

•WHEELINII 3  1  .'O-  SO  JACOBS 

•ERIE I  L-B  W.  TWELFTH 

•ALTOONA 818    IITH 

•MILWAUKEE 85  W.  WATER  ST. 

BAN  FRANCISCO 148-88  BLUXOME 

LOS  AN0ELE8 «7I    MCSQUIT 

•LOUISVILLE »1»  W.  MAIN 


•NASHVILLE    SI9TENTH  AVt.  •• 

•new  ORLEANS 84  8  BARONNI 

•HOUSTON PRESTON  A  SMITH 

•DALLAS 1  200- 1  i'08  JACKSON 

•SAN   ANTONIO ?  ' -'   L080YA 

•ft.  WORTH 878    R SO  MONROf 

KANSAS  CITY RlDOt  ARCAOf 

•TORONTO.  CANADA... 80  E.  RICHMOND 

•HAMILTON.  CAN 10  W.  JACKSON 

DETROIT    OFFICE HAMMOND    BLDO. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE KAR^IN  BLOO. 


di 
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^hips  constructed  under  Government 
I'ontract,  18,  with  a  tonnage  of  136,250; 
obtained  by  requisition,  183,  with  a 
tonnage  of  1,19.5,887;  steel  vessels 
delivered,  138,  with  a  tonnage  of  977,- 
571;  wooden  ships  launched,  35,  with 
I  tonnage  of  108,500. 
ashington  announces  •  that  final  mea- 
nires  for  the  mobilization  of  the  entire; 
5t<>el  output  of  the  country,  and  far- 
-eaching  restrictions  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  coal  and  the  use  of  railroad 
•quipraent  have  been  taken  by  the 
U'ar-Industries  Board  and  the  Federal 
Puel  Administration.  Industries  of  non- 
?ssential  character  are  practically  cut 
)ff  from  the  use  of  coal  unless  they 
>ngage  in  the  manufacture  of  war- 
products  forthwith. 

addressing  a  meeting  of  a  branch  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  Brooklyn,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
\avy,  discloses  the  fact  that  th(>re  are 
aow  170  American  war-ships  in  foreign 
waters  with  a  man-power  of  40,000. 
'Cause  George  Ehret,  the  New  York 
:)rewer,  has  been  a  resident  of  Berlin 
•ontinuously  since  the  American  decla- 
•ation  of  war,  altho  an  American  citizen, 
lis  entire  estate,  valued  at  $40,000,000, 
las  been  taken  oA'er  by  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

olf  Goldsmith,  his  son  Samuel  T.  Gold- 
smith. Gertrude  Schoenfield,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  Buenos  Aires  firm,  and 
lulius  Steiger,  a  rubber-manufacturer, 
ire  arrested,  charged  with  having  con- 
spired to  \'iolate  the  rubber  embargo 
ict.  Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
"ubber  is  said  to  have  been  shipped  to 
■Hjuth  America,  much  of  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  found  its  Avay  to  Ger- 
many. 

10  second  contingent  of  the  second 
>Cational  iVrmy,  numbering  233,742 
men,  is  called  to  training-camps.  They 
will  assemble  during  the  five  days  fol- 
lowing May  25. 

fire  causing  a  loss  of  $1,000,000  de- 
■itroyed  several  government  store- 
houses filled  ^\^th  army  stores  at 
Waukegan,  111.  An  investigation  is 
being  made. 

10  .\lien  Property  Custodian  in  Wash- 
ington announces  the  seizure  of  the 
Submarine  Wireless  Companj^,  in- 
c'orporated  in  1912  on  the  strength  of 
an  invention  of  Count  Szechenyi,  who 
married  Gladys  Vanderbilt.  About 
I  wo-thirds  of  the  stock  is  held  by  enemy 
aliens. 

v  4. — Washington  reports  an  "over- 
whelming success"  for  the  Third  Liberty 
Loan  campaign  at  midnight  when  it 
was  indicated  that  the  subscriptions  will 
timount  to  more  than  $3,867,000,000. 
ne  Senate  by  a  vote  of  48  to  26  adopts 
the  conference  report  on  the  Overman 
amendments  to  the  existing  Espionage 
Law. 

y  5. — Tabulators  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to-night  announce  that  so 
far  the  total  of  the  subscription  to  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan  has  reached  $3,356,- 
(X)  1,200.  which  includes  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  flood  of  subscriptions 
that  marked  the  closing  day. 
Philadelphia  dispatch  states  that  all 
records  for  ship-building  were  broken 
when  the  5,548-ton  steel  collier  Tuckahoe 
was  launched  in  the  yard  of  the  New 
York  Ship-building  Corporation  in 
Camden,  twenty-seven  days  after  the 
keel  was  laid  on  April  8. 

y  6. — A  Washington  dispatch  states 
that  the  aircraft  situation  takes  on  a 
more  serious  situation  through  the 
pubhcation  of  a  letter  of  Gutzon 
Belgium  in  reply  to  the  President,  and 
it  is  now  considered  probable  that  the 
Senate  Committee  will  conduct  its  own 
investigation,  as  Borglvun  makes  seri- 
ous charges  of  intrigue  in  the  War 
Department. 


Washington  announces  that  ten  steel 
ships  of  57,695  tons  and  six  wooden 
ships  of  21,500  tons  were  launched 
in  American  yards  during  the  week 
ending  Maj-  5. 

May  7. — Washington  states  that  two 
investigations  will  result  from  Gutzon 
Borglum's  charges  in  connection  with 
the  aircraft  delay,  one  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  .lustice  and  the  other  by  the 
Senate  Militar3'  AtTau-s-  Committee. 

The  War  Industries  Board,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  P.  B.  Noyes,  chief  of 
the  Conservation  Division  of  the  Federal 
Administration,  will  restrict  the  allot- 
ment of  coal  and  steel  to  automobile 
factories  sufficiently  to  curtail  the 
production  of  passenger-cars  75  per 
cent.,  Washington  announces. 

A  schedule  of  sweeping  freight-  and 
passenger-rate  increases  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  is  being  prepared 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  to 
meet  the  increase  in  wages  recom- 
mended by  the  Railroad  Wage  Board. 
An  average  of  20  per  cent,  increase  in 
pav,  it  is  said,  will  be  given  the  men 
at  a  cost  to  the  railroads  of  $260,000,000. 

Washington  states  that  an  additional 
credit  of  $75,000,000  was  extended  to 
Great  Britain,  bringing  the  total  of 
American  loans  to  that  nation  to 
$2,795,000,000,  and  the  total  of  credits 
to  all  belligerents  to  $5,363,850,000. 

OPERATIONS    IN    ENGLAND 

May  3. — Arraigning  the  laxity  of  the 
British  Government,  the  British  Empire 
Union  in  London  asserts  that  there  are 
13,000  male  subjects  of  enemy  nations 
in  Great  Britain,  including  6,500  Ger- 
mans, who  have  not  been  interned. 

May  7. — In  a  letter  published  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  and  other  English  news- 
papers Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Maurice 
impugns  the  veracity  of  Premier  Lloyd 
George  and  other  members  of  the 
Government  in  their  statements  re- 
garding the  strength  of  the  British 
Armies  on  the  Western  Front  prior  to 
the  present  offensive.  It  is  announced 
that  the  Government  will  ask  two 
high  court  judges  to  sit  as  a  court  of 
honor  to  investigate  the  General's 
charges. 

FOREIGN 

May  1. — Gavril  Prinzip,  the  assassin  of 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  Austro-Hungarian  throne, 
and  his  wife,  dies  in  a  fortress  near 
Prague  of  tuberculosis,  a  correspondent 
at  The  Hague  telegraphs.  It  was  from 
this  double  murder  that  the  European 
War  developed. 

May  2. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
sent  telegrams  to  the  Dutch  Ministers 
of  Colonies  and  Foreign  Affairs  virgently 
requesting  that  shipping  traffic  be- 
tween the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the 
United  States  be  resumed  at  once. 

May  5. — The  official  announcement  is 
made  in  London  of  the  appointment  of 
Field-Marshal  Viscount  French  to  be 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  of 
Edward  Shortt,  member  of  Parliament 
from  Newcastle,  to  be  Chief  Secretary. 

May  7. — A  dispatch  from  San  Juan  del  Sur 
states  that  the  Nicaraguan  Congress  has 
declared  war  on  Germany  and  her  allies. 

DOMESTIC 

May  5. — Chairman  Simmons  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  states  that  the 
financial  condition  of  the  United  States 
is  better  to-daj'  than  at  any  time  since 
America  entered  the  war,  and  that 
another  Liberty  Loan  will  not  be 
necessary  until  next  winter. 

May  6. — The  Sherwood  Bill,  granting  a  mini- 
mum pension  of  .$25  a  month  to  Civil- 
War  veterans,  is  passed  by  the  House. 


CONTINUED 
ECONOMY 

The  government  appeal 
to  motorists  to  conserve 
gasoline,  is  an  appeal  to 
get  the  best  possible 
ignition.  To  motorists 
who  have  always  used 
Reflex  Spark  Plugs,  it 
means  a  form  of  econ- 
omy they  have  always 
practised. 


SPARK 
PLUGS 


REFLEX 

equipped 

White 

Truck 

pro'ving 

Reflex 

superiority 

on  the 

streets  of 

France. 


They  economically  'Keep 
the  car  on  the  Go'  because 
they  give  a  spark  hot  enough 
to  fire  unfailingly  the  leanest 
mixtures.  They  require  a 
minimum  of  attention  and, 
thus,  promote  the  personal 
efficiency  a  car  or  tractor 
affords  its  owner.  It  is  these 
factors  that  made  Reflex  Plugs 
the  choice  for  all  White  Trucks 
in  rough  war-zone  work,  and  car 
and  truck  owners  everywhere. 

Prove  for  yourself,  on  a  money- 
back  guarantee,  that  Reflex 
Plugs  are  better.  Ask  for  our 
plug  size  reference  booklet, 
'Your  Aim—,'  Write  us  if 
your  dealer  is  out  of   either. 

THE  REFLEX  IGNITION  COMPANY 

1702  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


A  complete  and  handy  guide  to  all  processes  for 
finishing  wood,  stains,  staining,  graining,  hard  stop- 
ping, French,  wax,  and  oil  polishing,  repolishing  and 
reviving,  varnishing,  veneer  ng,  marquetry-work, 
treatment  of  hardwJod  floors,  etc.  Invaluable  to 
householders  and  all  owners  of  furniture. 

Cloth,  illustrated,  by  mail,  58  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


There's 

about  it 
youll  like" 


\ 


"1 


On  Sale 
EveryxrKere 


MR   Herbert    . 

Taieyton 

London. 

SmokingMixture 


mampie  upon  request 


nfi 


Thp  lAtrrnry  Dipat  for  Max  IR,  1018 


'~.--    H-j^fis-ifcfii^^ 


Rumors 

send  the  stock  market  skid- 
ding or  skyward  in  a  flash. 
Babson  Service  helps  you 
analyze  them  for  what 
they're  worth.  Gives  you 
reliable  fundamental 
knowledge  for  safe  invest- 
ment. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write  to  Dcpt.  G-22  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellcsley  Hills.  Mass. 

Largeit  Organization  of  its  Character  in  the  World 


Kor  3fi  T<»ar8  wf  ha\'e  t>een  pajinp  "ur  rusl/Mnfrg 
t\\f  liighcdt  returns  consiAtrnt  with  roiiserrative 
methods.  First  iiiorfgaKe  htans  r^f  |'J(K)  and  up 
ivhirli  we  ran  rerr.nntiend  after  the  most  thorouich 
p-r«.iiiil  lCl^e»lHHtlon.      Ple.iie  a^k  Icr  l,";.ii  l.i-l  No. 


*2.S(>rtllii:.lc«oineposit.ll»<>lorsaMii|  .nvr.lors. 

CONVERSATION 

What  To  Say  and  How  To  Say  It 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  MARY   GREER  CONKLIN 

"Not  only  points  out  conversational  pitfalls,  and  breacheoof 
propriety,  but  suggests  iileasant  ami  profitable  paths  to  be 
followed . ' '  — Ph ilaacl phin  TeUgrn pli 

tlmo,  cloth.  7SC  nel:  average  carriage  charges  Sc 
FUNK  &  WAGNALI.S  COMPANY  New  York 

This  Man 


Has  the  Most 
Wonderful 


Memory  Ever 
Known 


HE  can  give  the  population  of  any  place 

in  America  of  over  5,000 
HE   can    give    every    important    date    in 

the  world'fi  history- 
HE  has  300,000  Facts  and  Figures  stored 

away  in  his  brain. 
WiUiam  Berol  is  this  man's  name,  and  a  few  years 
ago    his    memory    was    distressingly    poor.      His 
present  amazing  efficiency  was  developed  through 
his  own  simple  practical  method. 

He  is  now  teaching  his  system  with  wonderful 
success,  at  leading  educational  institutions  in  New 
York  City,  having  been  endorsed  by  the  heads  of 
the  educational  departments.  Thousands  of  men 
and  women  are  learning  it  easily,  quickly  by  mail. 

He  desires  to  impart  his  method  to  YOU. 

He  Can  Build  YOUR  Memory 
So  That  It  Will  Never  Fail 

He  i.m  K'^f  V""  a  meinorv  that  will  always 
rptain  Names,  Faces,  'IVIeplione  Niii?il)er>>, 
Datns;  his  sim|)k'  system  will  cure  iiiiiid w.mder- 
ing  and  teach  concentration;  vou  can  rcmt-niber 
the  farts  in  a  book  alter  one  reatiinu;  you  cm 
recall  any  f.ict  or  episode  th.it  von  wisli;  you  (an 
become  a  <  learer  thinker,  and  in  public  spe.ikinR 
never  h<-  at  a  loss  tor  a  word  or  a  sentence.  ( iive 
him  15  minutes  a  day  and  vou  will  be  astonished. 
He  make>  no  <laim  for  his  systi-ni  that  he  can 
not  siibstaiitiatn  in  his  own  person. 

Write  tod.iv  for  lull  free  partic  iilars  of  this 
man's  wonderf^iil  menvrv  and  his  offer  to  ^■()^'. 
FUNK  k  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  Dept   178.  NEW  YORK 


1 1  ir^ESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE  \^  URLDS  TR^VDE  AFTER 
THE  WAR 

1\/TR.  O.  P.  AUSTIN,  who  for  .<;ome 
iV  1  years  was  chief  of  the  I'nited  States 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  is  now  the 
statistician  of  the  National  City  Bank,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  world's  commerce  after 
the  war  "will  not  differ  radically  from 
that  which  existed  before  the  war." 
(ieiieral  existing  conditions  of  dependence 
lictween  manufacturing  and  non-manu- 
factiirinp  sections  of  the  world,  the  need 
of  each  section  for  the  siip|)lies  which  the 
other  can  furnish  in  e.xciiange  for  that 
!•(  mil  try's  own  products,  he  cites  as  the 
controlling  factor  in  bringing  about  "a 
return  to  i)ractically  normal  conditions, 
unless  the  war  and  the  trade  agreements 
whicii  follow  it  shall  produce  such  radical 
changes  as  to  nullify  the  causes  which 
have  built  up  the  trade  currents  between 
these  two  great  world-sections." 

As  to  any  j)roI)ability  of  refusal  by  nations 
at  war  to  resume  commercial  relations  with 
any  of  their  enemies,  he  cites  the  experi- 
ences which  followed  other  wars,  and  these 
"do  not  justify  a  belief  that  this  will 
happen."  The  war  between  Clermany 
and  France  in  1870-71  "wa-s  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  resumption  and  increa.se  of 
trade  relations."  The  imports  of  France 
from  (lermany  were  $,")0,00(),(X)0  in  the 
year  befon>  that  war,  and  they  averaged 
.i;f)(),(KK),()00  per  annum  in  the'  five  years 
following  the  war.  Likewise  G(>rmany's 
imi)orts  from  France  were  S()0,0(X),000' in 
th(>  \oar  before  that  war,  and  they  axeraged 
!3;SH,(X)(),00()  in  th(>  five  years  following  it. 
The  trade  between  those  two  countries 
thus  increased  40  per  cent,  in  the  five  years 
following  their  war  of  1S7Q-71.  So  with 
th(>  United  States  and  Spain.  Our  im- 
|)()rts  front  that  country  in  the  five  years 
following  the  war  of  ISOS  increased  50  per 
cent,  and  our  exports  to  Spain  increased 
2")  per  cent.  Again  Mr.  Austin  cites  the 
fact  that  exports  of  Japan  to  Russia  in  the 
five  years  following  the  war  between  those 
countries  "averaged  twice  as  much  an- 
nually as  in  the  year  pnu-eding  that  war." 
Should  there  occur,  however,  any  \ fry 
radical  chang(>s  in  world -trad(>  ctirrents 
as  a  result  of  the  war  tiiey  would  be  due, 
Mr.  Austin  belie\(-s,  either  to  a  refusal  of 
the  countries  at  war  to  resume  trade  re- 
lations with  each  other;  or  to  inability  of 
the  miiniifacturing  cotmlries  to  resiune 
their  manufacturing  activities;  or  to 
lack  of  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of 
the  nutnufaet tiring  or  non-nuinufact tiring 
sections  of  llA>  world;  or  to  a  shortage  of 
transportation  facilities  and  l>usiness  ma- 
chinery for  carrying  on  I  he  exchanges. 
Other  points  in  his  slnleiuent  are  in- 
teresting: 

"Th<>  gnmt  traile  currents  of  the  worhl 
have  b(>en  built  up  as  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  the  world's  manufiK-turing  is  chiefly 
jierformed  by  a  limited  number  of  coun- 
tri(<s  which  rlistribute  their  prodiK-ts  to 
every  part  of  the  world  and  bring  back 
manufacturing  material  and  food  in  ex- 
change. Of  the  approximately  eighty 
billion  dolliirs'  worth  of  manufactures  pro- 
duced annually  in  the  world  in  normal 
times  al)out  eight  billion  dollars'  worth 
enter  intenuitional  trade,  and  the  coun- 
tries exporting  them  take  in  «>xchang»»  an 
«'qual  valiit"  of  maiuifacturing  material  and 
foodsttifTs. 

"Tho     maniifaoturing     world     consists 


chiefly  of  the  United  States.  Great  Brita 
Germany,    France.    Belgium.   Switzerlai 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Japan,  all 
them    (except    Switzerland)    now  at   w, 
Tho  non-manufacturing  world  consist.s 
all    North    America,    except    the    Unit 
States,  all  of  South  America,  all  of  A; 
except  Japan,  all  of  Africa,  all  of  Ocean 
and    those    countries    of    Europe    not 
eluded  in  the  abov(>  list  of  manufacture 
Thus    the    manufacturing    world    is    m 
at  war;     the  non-manufacturing  worlH 
peace.    The  uumufact  uring  world  ha.s  n 
ulation  of  about  4(X),(X)(),000.  and  the 
nianufactunng    over    1  .•2(X).0(X),000.      T 
manufacturing  world  has  manufa<'turpK 
.sell    and    wants    manufacturing    materi 
and    foodstufTs    in     exchange;      the    m 
manufacturing  world  has  raw  niateriat 
food    to    sell  and   wants   manufactur 
exchange.     The  shelves  of   the  non-m 
facturing  world  will  be  empty  at  the 
of    the    war,    and    the    storehouses   ot 
manufacturing  world   akso   swept  bar 
manufacturing  material  and  foc^.    M 
factures  form  from  .50  to  80  per  eeir 
the   e.xports   of    the   great   manufactin 
nations,  and  from  50  to  80  per  cent.  <>: 
imports   of    the  non-manufacturing  > 
tries  of  tho  world. 

"The  trade  between  the  Central  P  ■ 
and  th(>  Allies  i)rior  to  the  present  war 
very     large.     The     six     principal     .\ 
countries.  Great  Britain,  France,  Belr 
Italy,  Japan,  and   the  Uniteti   State- 
ported   to  the  four  Central  Powers, 
manv,     Austria-Hungarv,     Turkev, 
Bulgaria,    .'?1.275,0(X),006    worth    of 
chandi.se  in  U)i:i,  the  year  before  the 
and  it  seems  improbable  that  they  w 
anxious    to    sever    trading   relations 
countries  supplying  them  a  market  1 
large  a  quantity  of  their  products. 
C%'ntral  Powers  exported  to  the  six  .\ 
nations   .¥1,1S4.(XX),(KX)  worth  of  men 
disc    in    U)]'A,    and    it    seems    highl\ 
l)robable  that  they  will  desire  to  ternii 
trading    relations    with    countries   ofT' 
-so  larg(<  a  market  for  their  products 
couittries  in  the  world  are  more  anxie 
sell    their    resj)ecti\e    products    than 
ten  which  are  now  actively  at  war,  ;i 
r(>fu.sal  by  them  to  resmne  trading  rela' 
and     thus    deliberatelv    sjicrifice    niw 
for  .?-_>..5()0,0(X).(KK)  worth   of  mercha> 
per  annum,  seems  highly  improbable. 

".\s  to  the  ability  of  the  manufactv 
countries    to    resume    their    industrid' 
livities  at    the  close  of  the  war:    thi 
tories  in  every  one  of  these  countnt 
iu)w   turning  out    much  greater  quan 
of    manufa<-tures    than    prior    to   the 
exc(>I>t    in    the    case    of    Belgium    and 
.section  of  France  occupied  bv  the  an 
While  much  <»f  this  activity  In  prodii' 
occurs  in  war- mattTials,   the  proinp' 
with     which     the    manufacttirers    <>f 
Unit(>d  Stales  transformed  their  fac 
into    condition    to    produce    war-sui 
suggests   that    fht^  fjictories  of  th- 
now  at  war  will  1m>  promptly  retri: 
to  producers  of  |X'a<*e  requiremeiu - 
close  of   lh(>  war.      While   all  of  the  I 
pean    countries   at    war    havt>   enorn'. 
increa.<ed    their    stock    of    ctirrcn 
whil(>    this    currency    will    be    s, 
below   gold   values,    tho   greatly    ' 
qtiantilies    available    may    add 
to  their  ability  to  turn  out   mam  ' 
which,  oven    if   (>xported   at   higln 
will  be  paid  for  in  food  and  maniii 
material  at  correspondingly  incn>Jis' 
While  th»»  manufacturers  in  the  c   ■  . 
now  at  war  will  be  subject  to  high  tax 
to  meet   llu>  inten>st  on  increa.sed  nai' 
indebtedn«>ss,     tho    sums    thus    paidwi" 
go  again  into  the  hands  of  tho  poor  "( 
their   own   countries   since   practical' 
<»f    the   $110.0(K),(XH).IKM)   of   war-deb 
b«>on    subscribed     by     the    pooplo    ot,  i'" 
countries  by  which  they  were  respec  /•  ly 
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hy  Korea  came  y. 


^«TtIi 


Encased  in  a  body  of  gold  or  silver  lies  the  real  reason  for 
the  existence  of  any  watch       its  works. 

The  surface  may  be  graced  by  delicacies  of  refinement  so 
beautiful  to  look  upon  that  the  mind  sometimes  neglects  to 
investigate  the  inner  mechanism,  which  makes  a  watch 
either  a  reliable  timepiece  or  simply  an  ornament. 

But  the  horological  experts  of  a  nation  —  when  selecting  an 
official  timepiece  look  through  the  surface  of  a  watch 
into  its  works.  Nothing  counts  but  accuracy  —  and  that 
accuracy  must  be  absolute. 

So  Korea  came  to  Waltham  for  Time.  Because  she  found 
there,  at  America's  oldest  and  the  world's  largest  watch 
factory,  a  degree  of  time-keeping  dependability  that  was 
unapproached  even  by  the  famous  watches  of  Switzerland, 
England  or  France. 

^__^  i^our  watch  selection 
ifiould  be  a  Waltham 


Because  —  tKe  name  '*  Waltham  " 
means  that  inside  the  case  has  gone 
more  than  a  half-century  of  watch- 
making experience.  Since  1 854  the 
popular  saying  has  been  :  *'  If  you 
want  to  know  the  correct  time,  find 
the  man  with  a  Waltham." 

And  to  that  accuracy,  which  fias 
brought  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  to  Waltham  for  Time,  is 
added  a  true  richness  of  beauty 
that  is  not  surpassed  even  by  the 
most  artistic  watches  of  Europe. 


Because  —  nothing  will  give  you 
greater  confidence  in  your  watch 
than  the  knowledge  that  it  bears  the 
name  of  an  institution  which  has 
contributed  more  improvements  to 
the  art  of  watch-making  than  any 
other  factory  in  the  world. 

Then,  somev/here  among  the  as- 
sortment of  Waltham  models,  you 
will  find  a  watch  that  might  have 
been  made  to  your  order,  so  faith> 
fully  does  it  reflect  your  own  per- 
sonality and  desires. 


The  Riverside 

The  most  dependable  moderate  price 
watch  in  the  world 


Patronize  the  jeweler  who  recommends  Waltham  Watches 
because  he  is  a  watch  expert  with  intimate  knowledge 
of  those  mechanical  details  which  give  time-keeping  per- 
fection. Ask  him  to  show  you  the  Waltham  Riverside, 
illustrated  on  this  page.  Riverside  is  a  moderate-price 
Waltham,  made  in  five  sizes  —  three  for  men  and  two  for 
women.  Here  is  a  watch  which  brings  to  its  owner  a 
feeling  of  gratification  that  his  daily  work  and  play  are 
timed  by  a  masterpiece  enshrining  all  those  superiorities 
which  have  made 


WALTHAM 

THE     V/ORLD'S     WATCH      OVEFL    T1A\E 
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W.  L.  Douglas  learned 
how  to  design,  draft  and 
fit  shoes,  also  gained 
valuable  retail  shoe  store 
experience  in  Golden 
City,  Colorado. 


Codyrifht.W  L.Dou(l<9  Shoe  Co 


"TUE  SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE" 

$3  $3  50  $4  $4.50  $5  $g  $y  &  $g 

W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  every  pair  of  shoes 
before  they  leave  the  factory. 
The  value  is  guaranteed  and 
the  wearer  protected  against 
high  prices  for  inferior  shoes. 
You  can  save  money  by  wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas  shoes.  The 
best  known  shoes  in  the  world 

The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas 
product  is  guaranteed  by 
more  than  40  years  experi- 
ence in  making  fine  shoes. 
The  smart  styles  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  cen-  , 
tres  of  America.  They  are 
made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  di- 
tection  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  are   the  same  everywhere.     They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.    They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

CAl'TIOX—Iicfore  you  biijf  be  sure  11'.  L.  Douyliis 
name  iiiiil  the  retail  jiriee  is  stainjted  on  the 
bottom  and  the  inside  top  faciny.  T/iin  is  ifour 
onli/  pvotiefion    <it/ainst    liif/h    prices    for    inferior 

shoes.    i{i:tyA  luj  or  Fitiin. 

Sold  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers  and  105  W.  L.  Dougla* 
itores.  If  not  convenient  to  call  at  W.  L.  Douglas  store,  ask 
your  local  dealer  for  them.  Take  no  other  make.  Write  for 
booklet,  showing  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


BOYS  SHOES 

Best  ia  the  World 
$3    S2.50    $2 


(4^Atrv<aA^ 


Presideut 
AV.   1,.    UOlIGI,.4S    SHOE    CO. 

161  Spark  ijt.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Bulb   Growing  for  Amateurs 

Uy  H.  H.  Thomas.     Tells  all  about  llie  plaiuiiig:,  treatment 
atul  cultivation  of  bulbs,  i[idoors  and  out.    Profusely  illus- 
tiatcd.    Clolli.    fiUc  uct,  by  mail  6Sc. 
FUNK  &  WA0NALL8  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


ciKi  2..C  lor  cli.tli  l«i..k  ■  Helpful  Hints  in  EnBlish"— 

hows  liow  to  URC  tlie  right  word  in  the  right  pUoe  an«l 

iDl]>roT«  your  English  speecti  and  writinK  iliilnens^ly. 

FoDk  *  Uc(nalli  rompsaj,  >'.  T    Cllr. 


HOW  I 

TO 

AVOID 

MISTAKES    IN    ENGLISH 


Irishmen  and  Students  of  Irish  History: 


Here  is  a  hook  that  must  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  great 
wealth  of  material  now  being  put  forth  in  connection  with  the  new 
Irish  literary  movement.  it  will  enable  any  one  who  knows  English 
to    translate    almost    any    expression    into    its    Gaelic    equivalent.      It    is 

Lane^s  Larger  English-Irish  Dictionary 

A  stort'liouse  of  Icarriiii^;  and  a  uiiic]Hf  lepository  of  the  iaiigua^^c  of  the  Irish 
race,  in  compiling  which  tlir  author  made  over  half  a  million  notes  in  his  ex- 
haustive travels  through  the  Irish-speaking  districts  before  work  on  the  actual 
text  was  begun.      Including  original   words,  phrases,  and   proverbs,  it  contains 

A  Vocabulary  of   100,000  Terms 

It  was  Prepared  Under  the  PalioiiaKc  of  I  lis  F.mi- 
nenre  Cardinal  |-.irley;  His  l.minencr  Cnrdinnl 
Logue  :  The  Arrhbisliops  of  Dublin  and  Philadel- 
phia :  The  Bishops  of  Kaphoe,  Cluyne,  Kildarc, 
Meath,  ArdaKh,  Kerry.  Cork,  Limerick,  Mobile, 
Helena,  Los  AnRrles,  and  Indianapolis  ;  The  Lord 
Abbot  of  Mount  Melleriiy.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  and 
other  S<hulars. 

FUNK     &     WAGNALLS     COMPANY, 


It  Slioiilii   He   in    Kveiy 

Public  nnd  Mnny  Private  Libraries 

Gaelic  Society's  Library  of  Reference 

Irish  Scholar's  Home 

University  and  ColleKe  Library 

Student  of  Gaelic's  Hands 
A    large     book    of     1777  pages,   bound    in   Green 
Cloth,  with  Gold  Lettering.     $7.50;  bu  mail,  $7.76. 
Edition  Limited.     Orders  Filled  As  Received. 

354     Fourth     Avenue,      NEW      YORK 


created.  The  fact  that  all  of  the  countrit 
at  war  are  now  hard  at  work  behind  th 
battle-lines  planning  for  a  renewal  an 
increase  of  their  export  trade  indicat* 
that  they  intend  that  the  competition  t 
regain  former  markets  in  the  non-mani 
facturing  Avorld  shall  be  even  more  intens 
than  before  the  war. 

"The  demands  of  the  non-manufactu 
ing  world  for  the  products  of  the  niani 
facturing  countries  will  necessarily  be  larg 
Their  shelves  have  been  emptied  by  tl 
inability  of  the  manufacturing  countrii 
to  produce  and  export  to  them  the  gooc 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  suppl 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  themanufacturii 
countries  will  need  correspondingly  ii 
creased  quantities  of  manufacturing  m 
terial  and  food  which  they  must  obta 
from  the  non-maiuifacturing  world. 

■•Regarding  the  future  supply  of  tran 
portation  facilities:  the  fact  that  evei 
country  engaged  in  the  war  is  now  strainii' 
every  n(>rve  to  turn  out  new  ships 
greater  quantities  than  ever  before  su 
gests  that  the  world  may  find  it.self  at  t 
close  of  hostilities  with  an  aggrega 
carry  ing- power  sufificient  to  meet  t 
requirements  of  commerce,  and  that  tl 
will  be  especially  true  in  the  United  Stat« 

"As  to  the  future  financial  relations 
the     manufacturing    countries    with     t 
non-manufacturing  world:  while  the  Eur 
pean    countries    have    necessarily    call 
home    much    of    their    capital    in    forei 
countries,  the  United  States  at  least  si  ■ 
likely  to  find   itself   in   improved   bant 
and  financial  rtiations  with  all  parts  oi 
world,  and  especially  the  non-manufai 
ing    area.     This    fact    should    enable 
manufacturers  to  expand  their  sales  abr 
and  this  course  will  lie  extremely  desire 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  St: 
will  have  little  of  food  or  manufacf: 
material  to  export,  thus  rendering  n- 
sary  a  great  enlargement  in  the  exp> 
tion  of  manufactures  if  our  country  ' 
retain  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
porting  nations." 

SUBSTITUTE   MATERIALS  USED  1 
GERMANY 

The  extent  to  which  Germany  during' 
war  has  been  able  to  produce  substitutt- 
commodities  which  she  was  unablt 
obtain  from  the  outside  world  is  a  subj  i 
concerning  Avhich  knowledge  thus  far  \\k 
the  Entente  Allies  has  been  fragmenta\ 
How  Germany  has  managed,  for  exam]*, 
to  get  rubber,  cotton,  niter,  and  cop  r 
has  never  been  adequately  explain!. 
Before  the  war  German  products,  produ  d 
cheaply,  had  done  great  things  in  fortg 
German  commodities  into  world-wide  tra'?. 
This  ability,  further  develoi>ed,  seems n 
some  unexplained  manner  to  have  bn 
turned  during  war-times  to  the  work)f 
l)rodiicing  substitutes.  In  Washingto  a 
rather  larg»>  pamphlet  on  the  subject  is 
recently  publislunl,  having  been  co- 
l)ile(l  chietly  from  German  and  ot?r 
forfitrn  iu>wspapers  as  well  as  from  o(?r 
ilociimeiitary  information.  While  Germ  ly 
has  I'oimtl  it  ditficult  to  obtain  cofTee  forie 
l)reakfast  talWe,  rubber  to  make  autoniofle 
tires,  and  gasoline  to  propel  motor-vehic  s, 
she  has  inveiitt><l  substitutes  for  all  H«> 
ct)inmoilities.  Substitutes,  however.  «< 
always  of  qut^stionable  value,  and  .scin 
every  case  a  writer  in  The  Journal  of  (  »• 
merer,  statit)ned  in  Wa.xhington,  think  it 
" rea.><onable  to  a.ssume  that  they  arc 
efficient  than  the  real  tvrticle."  Ho 
further  on  this  subject: 

"The  manufacture  of  ft>odstufTs  in  <r- 
manv  has  becom»>  a  'substitute'  in(iur.v 
ahntist      exclusively.  Ghicory,     roa?d 

acorns,  and  otht>r  substitut«'s  have  tt?" 
I  lie  i)lace  t>f  co(Te»>,  and  a  new  mor  ag 
drink  has  bt>en  fiwetiously  described  iv 
llie  litTlin  Tiiiiibhtll  as  a  'substitute  »r 
the  coffee  substitute."     Substitute  co,!«. 
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5  said,  can  be  made  as  hot  as  real 
(ie;  it  has  the  same  color,  only  the 
ji  is  different. 

An  oflficial  report  to  the  German 
[  istry  of  War  was  quoted  as  stating 
,;  the  chemical  industries  have  created 
e  than  10,000  substitutes,  including 
lO  substitute  articles  of  food  and  .'^.000 
.titute  materials  for  military  purposes. 
■;t  of  these  substitutes  and  imitations, 

as  said,  were  invented  or  discovered 
ng  the  year  1917,  for  at  the  begiii- 
i;  of  that  year  the  number  of  sub- 
ites  produced  was  given  as  only  2,000, 
iding  1,200  articles  of  food.  That  in 
f  is  almost  proof  yjositive  that  the 
nans  are  ^'ery  hard  prest  for  the 
nary  necessities  of  life. 
In  the  metal  industries  iron  and  zinc 
-  largely  replaced  the  other  metals. 
•  is  much  less  valuable  than  copper  as 
rds  durability,  elasticity,  and  conduc- 
y  and  is  more  difficult  to  work.  By 
nsive    experiments    the    Germans    are 

to   have   succeeded    in   refining   it   so 

it  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  brass 
certain  purposes,  such  as  shell-fuses. 
is  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
trie  cables.  Various  zinc  and  lead 
.'s  have  also  been  utilized.  One  of 
Breslau  tin-foil  factories  was  reporte<l 
lave  succeeded  in  providing  a  sub- 
ite  for  tin-foil  by  producing  zinc-foil. 

new  product  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
1  tin-foil  and  is  supposed  to  render  the 
e    ser\ices.       Cardboard    boxes    were 

to  have  largely  replaced  tin  cans. 
One  report  was  that  some  important 
istrial  results  have  been  accomplished 
neans  of  systematic  investigations  into 
properties  of  pit-coal.  The  treatment 
loal  with  liquid  sulfurous  acid  at 
nary  temperatures  has  i)roduced  }  ■>, 
cent.,  by  weight,  of  viscous,  golden- 
>w    mineral    oils.     A    process    is    also 

to  have  been  elaborated  by  which, 
ugh  heating  naphthalene  under  pres- 
.  in  the  presence  of  aluminum  chlorid, 
ail  is  produced  that  can  be  used  for 
ninating  purposes  in  the  same  manner 
petroleum.  Benzol  and  mixtures  of 
'.ol  with  alcohol,  as  is  well  known,  are 
iloyed  as  substitutes  for  gasoline  as 
)mobile  fuel.  Commenting  further 
n  the  German  industry  of  substitutes, 

authorities  of  the  Department  of 
unerce  .said: 

■  Cellulo.se,  paper  yarns,  and  nettle 
rs  are  largely  used  as  substitutes  for 
ile  materials  which  have  been  obtained 
1  foreign  countries  heretofore.  The 
1  to  which  paper  textiles  are  put  are 
itantly  increasing,  and  qualities  that 
durable  and  will  even  stand  washing 
Ijeing  produced.  The  Public  Bureau 
the   Testing    of    Wares    is    constantly 

:ing  experiments  with  various  sub- 
ite  materials  to  ascertain  their  physical 
chemical  properties.' 
In  the  German  rubber  industry  the 
ation  is  said  to  have  been  ea.sed  by  the 
n"ess  made  in  rubber  regeneration  and 
the  substitution  of  mechanical  spring 
els  for  pneumatic  tires.  The  idea  of 
oiting  CJerman  caoutchouc  plants, 
)rding  to  the  latest  reports,  has  been 
u  up." 

he  wTiter  notes  again  that  the  efficiency 
utistitutes  is  always  a  grave  question, 
that  this  question  is  "of  paramount 
ortanct^  in  the  j)resent  grave  emergency-, 
n  (Jermany  is  straining  her  best  efforts 
jreak  the  power  of  the  troops  of  the 
es   in    France."     C Jermany    seems    not 

■  to  be  inventing  substitutes  for  the 
of  the  civilian  population  but  has  been 
pelled  to  invent  substitutes  for  many 
les  of  war.  Her  substitute  industrj- 
been  on  the  increase  during  the  past 
e  years,  and  it  made  a  radical  increase 
ng  the  past  year.  Germany  mean- 
le  has  not  been  successful  in  breaking 
'Ugh  the  lines  of  the  Allies.  Looking 
lie  situation  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
er  finds  it  evident  that    -the  battle  the 


CICO*  Paste 
Prevents  Waste 

When  you  buy  CICO  it*s  ready 
for  instant  use  and  it  stays  ready. 
You  never  have  to  throw  half  of  it 
av/ay  because  it  gets  hard  and  dried. 
As  long  as  there's  any  paste  left 
it's  usable. 

You'll  find  a  score  of  ways  of  using 
this  handy,  economical  paste  —  so  always 
keep  CiCO  in  your  home  and  office.  No 
mussy  water  well  to  fill.  No  trouble  with 
the  brush  ever  getting  stiff  and  lumpy. 

Remember,  CICO  sticks  best  when 
spread  thin. 

Ai  your  Stalloner's 

The  Carter's  Ink  Company 

B«iton        Chicaga         New  York        Montreal 

Alao  Manufacluren  ofCarttr'i  Tupewriler  Rihbont 
and  Carbons.     Send  for  free  Carbon  Sample. 

■^Pronounced  "Sy-ko"  \ 


'Paper  dolls  are  heal  made  with  CICO.  Atioayskeep  , 

a  bollle  in  the  nursery.   Notice  the  adjustable  CICO 

Brush.    The  handle  slides  thru  the  safety  cap  which 

heeos  the  bottle  closed  and  the  fingers  clean. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D.  The  disclosures  made  are 
of  a  very  striking  nature.  Vet  even  the  most  sensitive 
will  find  nothing  indelicate.  12mo,  Cloth,  197  pages. 
Price.  11.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


RUSSIA   OF  TO-DAY 

by  John  Foster  Fraser.  A  fascinating  war-time  story  of  the 
Russian  people,  their  customs,  their  country,  their  future. 
lUustrattd,  doth  bound,  prepaid.  $i.6i.  Funk  &  WagnalU 
Company,  New  York. 
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Ten  Thousand  Lakes 
Invite  You 

COME  where  the  game 
fish  really  are.     Come 
to  the  natural  play- 
ground where  ten  thousand 
cool  lakes  and  great  reaches 
of  piney    forests  afford  you 
endless  variety. 
Scenery  —  Climate  — Sport — 
whether  it  be  golfing,  tennis, 
fishing,  sailing,  canoeing,  the 
pack-sack  trail  of  the  old  voyageur 
or  a  motor   journey   over   a   net- 
work  of  good   highways — all  are 
here  plus  that  character  of  excel- 
lent hotel  accommodations  which 
makes    your   vacation    perfect. 
A  request  will  bring  a  book- 
let you  should  have    and  a 
"personal  service"  response. 
Write  Today. 

TEN  THOUSAND  LAKES 
OF  MINNESOTA  ASS'N. 
Fourth  Street,    Saint  Paul,  Minn. 
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Grinnell  Extra-Service  Gloves 


The  extra  service  and  satisfaction  you  get  out  of 
Grinnell  Gloves  is  simply  the  Grinnell  w^ay  of  holding 
and  increasing  your  good  v^ill. 

Since  1857,  more  than  sixty  years,  "Grinnell"  on  a  glove  has  been 
the  identification  mark  of  Quality. 

Grinnell  Gloves  are  vvrell  and  carefully  made.  Nothing  but  the 
very  best  of  materials  is  utilized.  The  result  is  unusual  glove  service, 
comfort,  appearance,  satisfaction. 

Out  of  six  hundred  Grinnell  styles — for  men,  women  and  children 
— you  will  find  exactly  what  you  want  for  work,  dress,  street  wear, 
motoring,  army,  aviation,  or  whatever  you  need. 

Despite  the  world-wide  leather  shortage,  we  maintain  the 
famous  Grinnell  quality.  Insist  upon  the  genuine  Grinnell. 
sLook    for    the  name  Crinnell^-it's  there  for  your  protection. 

^tirl^  Rrtrtlr  FTRTrF  Write  for  our  new  1918  Style  Book.  Ask  your  dealer 
Oiyie  DOOK  riXEjCi  ,„  show  you  Style  V-4400.  If  lie  does  not  have  it  in 
stock,  send  us  his  name,  state  size  glove  you  wear  and  we  will  send  a  pair  for  your 
inspection,  charges  prepaid. 


Morrison-Ricker  Mfg.  Company 


154  Broad  Street 
Grinnell.  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


Grinnell 


Gloves    r 

'Best  for  every  purpose**  I 


GOOD  ENGLISH  fit  75c 


"  Watch-Your-English ' ' 
Handbooks 

Four  up-lo-datc  little  volumes. 
arrangL-d  l>v  the  editors  of  "The 
Standard  Dictionary."  Depend- 
able and  sure  gUKlcs  to  ttie  cor- 
rection of  many  common  faults 
in  Knclish  spcich  anrl  writine. 
Always  ready  with  the  correct 
answers  to  the  little  "puzzlers" 
in  English  which  come  up  every 
day.  Four  volumes  earn  com- 
plete in  itself :  "I'aulty  Diction," 
how  to  correct  it — "Better  Say," 
ways  to  improve  your  lanKUa^e — 
"horeif^n  I'hrases"  in  daily  use — 
"Helpful  Hints"  toward  better 
English,  ("loth,  35c  each,  or  all 
four  in  neat  box  lor  7sc.  We  pay 
carriage. 

FUNK  ±  WAONALLS  COUPANT 
New  York 


THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MIND 

By  A.  T.  .Si'holk-lil,  .M.D  ,  .M  R.r.S.E.     A  study  Into 
th<!  niy.stcrlcs  of  the  mind  and  their  relation  to  physical 
Bnd  psychical  life,  coiitalniiit;  the  late.st  sclcntltlc  re- 
stMrrh  on  this  topic     8v<i.  Cloth.  451  patjPs.     $:.'.(I0. 
IINK  Jt  WAIJNALI.S  CO.Ml'ANV.  I'ubs.,  NKW  YORK 


All  About 

Inventions  and 

Discoveries 

The  f.isi  inatiiiK  story  of  iiiDdern 
^ricntilic  and  mechanical  achieve- 
ment, by  F.  A.  TaU)ot.  Describes 
the  invention  and  devclc^inicnt  of 
many  of  the  world's  ifreutest 
wonders  such  aa — 

•ne  ;  WlrrlcM  Trlrgraiihy ;  The  Talking 
\l.ii  hill.- ;  I  hi-  I'lri  trie  Light  :  Fleet rlc  Ttuctlon  ;  The 
MiMlfrn  Siihm.irinp  ;  Moving  Pictures;  The  Strum  Tiir- 
liiiip  ;  .\rtlluial  I<e  ;  Beridrnier  Steel  ;  The  WrKltngliouiie 
Hr.ike;  The  .Automobile  ;  The  Flying  Mnchlnc»;  and 
iiianv  c»ther«. 

I  Ins  is  a  book  that  will  t>oth  faacinate  and  educate  lK>yi 
and  girls    -and  gn^wn-utis  too. 

/>lri/#  hfntk-,  rtoth  hfunil,    prnfttB^ly  itluttrattd. 
Trlr,    /-.■...     I,y  m.iil  /:•/... 

FUNK  t  WACNAU-S  COMPANY,  3M  3G0  Fourth  A»tini».  Nfw  York 


Delivered  y'o'u  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  atylss,  color* 
and  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
"RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in 
full  color  in  the  lug  now  Free  Cata- 
,;.  Wo  pay  all  the  freight  charge! 
rum  Chicago  to  yout  town. 

"  Days  Free  Trial  iTtS^t 

ycle  yuu  saKct,  actual   ridmg  teat 

your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  gr$at 

ew  trial  offer  and    low    Factory- 

)irect-To-Rider    terms  and  prices. 

JlllpC  LAMPS.  HORNS,  pedals. 

I  intw  singlo  wheels  and  repair 

partj   for  nli  makes  uf   bicycles  at 

nlf  usual  prices.     No  one  else  can 

(Ter  such  v.ilue-*  and  such  terms. 

END  NO  MONEY  but  writ,-  i.idar 

ir  tile  b\iz  rn'w  Catalog      It'a  fraa. 

rancYCLE   company 

CHIlDept.  A  i72Chlcaso 


i^AnHLAtCUAGESerUSTENING 

ON    Ki£7£//?OMW  PHONOGRAPH 


Spanish- French-English- liaUan-Gtrinan 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 

of  your  own  .md  earn  big 
aniHi;il  irunnie  in  proles- 
Moir.il  lees,  makiiijj  and  tittinR  a  loot  siK-iialty  to 
iiKMstiie;  reaililv  learned  bv  anyone  at  Imnie  In  .1 
few  week-i;  easy  terms  for  trainiiiK.  openings  every- 
where with  .ill  the  trade  you  lan  attenil  to.  No  c.ip 
ital  reiniired  or  K'>ods  to  buy,  no  a^;em.y  or  solicitinj;. 
.1,/ilifSi  Stepheotoo  Laboralorr.  3  Back  Bar.  Bo«loa,  Mau. 


I    TEACH 


im/mm 


BY   MAIL. 


I  won  World'H  l"in<t  I'rln-  for  Im>«I  eon 
III  I'l'iiiimiislilp.  I'nilcr  my  guiMiuirv  you 


C.  W  .  K.iii^oiii.         .1.  I  X.ssei  l>i<ik-.,iv  ■iisiiaL'lt)r,.^lu. 


CfPrman.s  are  now  fighting  is  upon  such  j 
magnitude  a.s  the  Huns  will  never  agau! 
be  able  to  duplicate,  during  the  presenj 
war,  at  least."  While  her  mau-power  il 
))eing  drained  every  day,  quit*  as  impori 
tant  as  man-power  is  "her  constant  ami 
increasing  need  of  commodities  only  sup 
plied  by  thousands  of  substitutes  in  th 
past  year."  When  there  has  been  a  neces 
sity  for  devi-sing  so  many  substitutes  diu 
ing  1917,  the  conditions  of  war,  he  belie\ 
"are  certain  to  compel  the  Germans 
invent  still  more  substitutes  during  th 
year  191<S,"  which  alone  is  an  indication  c 
her  "constantly  weakening  position." 

RELIEF   GRANTED    TO 
SAVINGS-BANKS 

What  is  regarded  as  an  important  .* 
in   modernizing    the    business   of    saving- 
banks  has  been  taken  in  New  York  ytatt 
where  a  bill  that  has  just  become  a  i 
jxrinits  the.se  Ijanks  to  invest  in  what  ; 
known    as    bankers'    acceptances    to    lli 
e.xtent  of  fi\e  per  cent,  of  their  deposit 
It  is  l)elieved  that  this  privilege  will  wi  i 
the     nuirket     for    acceptances    bv    ab< 
S100,(XX),()0().     A  writer  in  the  New  Yor 
'I'iuHs  Ann(ili)<t  thus  points  out  the  inipoi 
tance  of  this  new  legislation: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  measure  ha 
direct  bearing  upon  the  Liberty  Ix>an  <:i 
paign  and  is  d"signed  to  alTord  to  sitvi. 
banks  opportunities  for  readjusting  t! 
affairs  to  a  condition  created  by  In: 
withdrawal  of  funds  by  depositor 
might  desire  to  invest  their  nui.  • 
government  bonds.  ^  .  . 

"Heretofore     investments    of     savii 
banks   have  Ix'en  restrict«?d  to  long-i. 
bonds  of  States,  municipalities,  anil  i 
road  corporations.     In  the  event  of  l.i 
cash  requirements  to  meet  withdrawal- 
funds    by    depositors,    the    savings -ba 
have   been   obliged    to   sell   some  of   1 : 
securities  or  el.se  borrow  money  on  tl 
from  the  commercial  banks  and  trust  s  ■ 
panics.      Recently    the    condition    of 
bond  market  has  Ix'en  such  that' holder- 
tlie  higliest-grade  securities  could  not  rea 
cash   on   them   without   sustaining  a   > 
si(l(  rable  loss.    On  tlie  oth<'r  hand,  the  <■• 
mercial    banks    liave    not,    at    the    pre- 
time,  any  large  surphis  funds  which  i 
couhl    conveniently    lend    to    the    savi 
institutions.      In  other  words,  thesa\i; 
banks  faced  a  trying  sifuation  when  it  ^ 
announcetl   that    the  Lilnrty  Loaii  wuil 
l»o  otTered  at  4'i  per  cent.,  for,  in  ma  • 
quarters,  it  was  believed  that  heavy  w  ; 
(Irawals   by   tlepositors  would  follow, 
relieve    the    strain.    Congress    pasH>vi 
War     Finance     C\>rporation     Bill,     wi 
l)rovitlcs  for  ailvances  being  niaile  din 
to   sa\  ings-banks.      To   what    e.xtent 
aiil   will   have   to  !><>  given  n  mains  ti 
seen,    and    the    j)robability    is    that    w 
dniwals  will  not  Ih>  severe  by  reason  of 
fact  that  mt)st  sa\ings  institutions  an 
coufaging  their  tlepositors  to  subs«'rii>' 
bonds  on    the  instalment    plan  and  ni> 
disturb  their  accuimilated  .>;a\  ings. 

"The    advantage    of    being    allow t-«i 
invest   in  bankers'  acceptances  lies  in 
fact  tliat  the  aecei)lances  niattire  ii'  - 
l>eriotis   and    that    the   .Mivings-ban  ^ 
realize   cash   on    them   without    sii-    .; 
any   lt)ss  in   their  market   values,   a.x   i 
nui.v    do    in    the    case  .of  bonds.     Ba 
nuiy  keep  the  accej>tances  until  malm 
but,  in  case  of  neetl,   may  re.sell  thcin 
aiq>ro.\imately  the  rate  at  which  they  w  < 
purchaseil. 

"The  amendment  to  tlie  lianking  InA'- 
'il.>io    of    \ilal    importance    to    th»>    pein 
commercial  banking  worltl  for  the  rea 
that    tlH>    field    for   acceptanct>s    ha»    bit 
broailened.      Kfl'orts    are    being    madefn 
other  Stall's  to  have  the  legislatures  i 
similar  bills,  and  there  is  every  rtvtsoi 
belie\e  that  within  a  relatively  short  tiiiu  r 
sa\  ings-l»anks  throughout   the  country  ill 
bi>  making  investments  in  acceptanees.'i 


J>^ 
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OWNERS  now  realize  that 
this  car  actually  does  out- 
strip even    previous   Hup- 
mobiles  in  performance. 

The  flood  of  power  which  leaps 
to  action  for  a  dashing  getaway 
or  an  instant  spurt  of  speed,  set- 
tles down  on  demand  to  dogged, 
over-the-top  pulling. 

Along  with  it  are  the  complete 
comfort  and  relaxation  induced  by 
velvety  riding  ease  and  superb  road 
steadiness. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  comfort  lies 
in  the  knowledge  that  these  extra- 
ordinary qualities  are  enjoyed  at 
mileage  and  maintenance  costs 
so  low  that  the  Hupmobile  has 
gained  a  nation-wide  name  for 
veij  unusual  economy. 


e  Comfort 
Car 


Hupmobi 
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HATS  OFF  TO  THE  SOUTH ! 


IHE  f()llo\vii\g  articlewas  recently  written 
by  Mr.  Carl  N'rooman,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

"Do  you  know  what  tho  South  did  in  response  to  the 
President's  appeal  to  glow  more  food  crops?  The  South 
iiuTeasfHi  its  jjioductioii  of  com,  and  white  and  sweet 
potatoes  by  150,000,000  bushels. 

"But  nobody  can  really Visuahze  hundreds  of  millions  of 
bushels.  Here  it  is  so  that  eveiyone  who  reads  may  have 
a  plain  picture  of  it:  The  South  increased  its  production 
of  ;corn,  white  potatoes  and  sweet.  j)otatoes  enough  to 
make  more  t  han  six  bushels  of  food  i)er  capita  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
South  increased  its  i)roduction  of  corn  and  potatoes 
enough  to  make  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  food  for  everj' 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  U.  S. 

"That  does  not  mean  the  total  production  of  those 
crops  in  the  Soutlh  It  means  the  excess  of  the  1917  pro- 
duction over  the  191G  production.  And  this  does  not  by 
unj'  means  fully  measure  the  increase  of  food  produced  in 
the  South  last  crop  season.  The  increase  in  the  crops  of 
soy  beans,  cow  peas,  velvet  beans,  peanuts  and  other  food 
crops  were  just  as  marked.  Some  of  the  Southern  States 
increased  their  yield  of  corn  by  more  than  sixty  per  cent., 
and  of  the  entire  group  onlj-  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  which 
suffered  the  worst  drought  of  recent  years,  failed  to  exceed 
the  expected  percentage  of  increase. 

"All  of  this  was  accomphshed,  not  at  the  expense  of 
something  else,  but  as  approximately  that  much  clear  gain. 
All  of  the  so-called  'money  crops'  of  the  South  very  nearl}' 
maintained  their  normal  production.  The  shght  falhng 
off  in  cot  ton  production  can  be  attributed  to  Texas,  where 
the  crop  short  age  was  due  to  one  of  the  worst  droughts  of 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Six  Southern  States  actu- 
ally increased  their  cotton  acreage.  With  Texas  eliminated, 
the  rest  of  the  South  would  show  an  increase  in  cotton 
production. 

"This  year  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  cotton 
fibre  will  be  available  for  our  indiKtries,  civil  and  military, 
as  last  ycfir.  This  year  very  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  cotton  seed  oil  will  be  available  for  the  table  as  last 
year.  This  year  very  nearly  the  same  quantities  of  cotton 
secnl  meal  and  cotton  seed  hulls  will  be  avaUable  for  food 
as  last  year.  The  South's  inciease  of  150,000,(X)0  bushels 
of  food  crops  is  l.'JO,000,()()()  bushels  of  materialized 
patriotism.  All  .sections  of  tiie  country  did  well.  Many 
of  them  did  better  than  was  reasonable  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. In  the  matter  of  increasing  food  production,  uo 
section  did  better  than  the  South. 

"As  the  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  told  the  South  last  sj)ring  that  the  South  should 
feed  itself.  That  was  no  criticism  of  the  South  or  of 
Southern  farmers.  I  simply  foresaw  the  coUapse  of  our 
transportation  .sy.stem;  foresaw  that  the  railroads  would 
be  utterly  unable  to  meet  our  combined  civil  and  mil-'tai y 
needs.  I  forewarnetl  the  South,  and  the  South  wi.sely  and 
patriotically  took  steps  to  uieet  serenely  and  safely  our 


present  crisis.  I*  was  nece.s.9ar>'  to  the  success  of  the  war 
that  more  food  be  giown,  and  that  each  section,  that  was 
able  to  do  so,  should  giow  the  wherewithal  to  feed  it.self 
without  adding  to  our  transjiortation  diiliculties  by  requir- 
ing the  hauling  of  gi-eat  quantities  of  food  long  di.stances. 

"Nearly  every  section  except  New  England  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  feed  it.self.  Thanks  to  the  South  s  splendid  patri- 
otic effort  for  increiised  food  production,  no' section  is  in  a 
better  position  today  than  it  is." 

In  this  article  Mr.  Vrooman  only  pays 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  for  in  all  can- 
dor, the  Southern  people  did  nobly  last  year 
in  increasing  their  agricultural  output  by 
more  than  T^yO  BILLION  DOLLARS— a 
most  creditable  achievement,  and  one  that 
has  been  frequently  commented  on  in  the 
Literary  Digest  columns. 

Mr.  ^'^ooman  lias  at  his  elbow  stacks  of 
facts  about  the  South.  He  knows.  And 
when  he  voluntarily  comes  into  print  with 
such  a  statement  as  the  above,  it  is,  in  fact, 
an  official  pronunciamento. 

Bountiful  crops  of  Southern  farms  and 
war  gardens  in  1917;  strenuous  activity  in 
shipbuilding  in  nearly  every  Southern  port ; 
twenty-one  great  army  camps  and  dozens 
of  aviation  fields  in  the  South;  a  hundred- 
million  dollar  combination  powder,  acid  and 
dye  powder  plant  at  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  a  forty- 
five-million  dollar  powder  plant  at  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.;  a  sixty-million  dollar  nitrate 
plant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala. ;  the  new  twenty- 
million  dollar  steel  mills  at  Fairfield,  Ala. — 
these  are  some  of  the  new  influences  that 
are  increasing  the  buying  power  of  the 
Southern  people  —  a  condition  tt)  which 
national  advertisers  may  wisely  open  their 
eyes  wide. 

There  never  was  such  an  opportune  mo- 
ment for  extensive  publicity  in  Dixieland. 
Southern  newspaper  space  may  be  used  with 
sanguine  expectations  of  most  profitable 
returns.  As  to  circulation  areas,  rates  or 
any  other  information,  write  to  any  of  the 
following  leading  papers: 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age-tieraid 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
MontgDmery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journui 

ARKANSAS 

Fort  Smith  .Soutliwest  American 
I.ittle  Kock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Florida  Metropol 
I'ampa  Times 
lampa   Tribunt 


GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian  and 

.Sunday  American 
Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta   Herald 
Ciifumbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  TelcCTaph 
.Savannah   Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News  &  Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Kaleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-.Salem  Twin-City 

Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston    American 
Charleston    News  &  Courier 
Charleston   Post 
Columbia   Record 


SOUTH    CAROLINA  (CmI  ) 

Columbia  State 
Greenville   News 
tireenville   Piedmont 
Spartanburg   Herald 
Spartanburg   Journal  Sc 
Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga   News 

Knoxville  Sentinel 

Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 

Memjihis  Commercial  Appeal 

Memphis   News  ScimitAr 

Memphis   Press 

Nashville  Banner 

.Nashville  Tennessean  &  Amarican 


(Prepared    by   the    Ma»«ensale    Advertising    Asency.    Atlanta.    Ga.) 
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rHE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


bU  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  corrent 
words,  the  Funk  &  ^agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary 
lulled  as  arbiter. 

iders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
e  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


.  O.  J.."  Greenville,  S.  C. — "Could  you  give 
iny  information  as  to  the  birthplace  of 
s. 

Iiert  Bums  was  bom  at  Alio  way.  a  parish 
lamlet  two  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Ayr, 
)Uth  Ayrshire.  It  is  situated  on  the  lower 
e  of  the  Doon,  and  just  below  the  "Brig  of 
i"  stands  the  old  ruin  of  the  "haunted 
"  which  was  made  famous  by  Bums's 
n  o'Shanter.  '  The  "auld  clay  boggin"  in 
1  the  poet  was  bom,  January  25,  1759, 
icquired  by  the  trustees  of  the  Bums  Monu- 

(a  cenotaph  to  the  poet  surrounded  by  a 
of  ground  containing  a  grotto  in  which  arc 
es  of  "Tam  o'Shanter"  and  "Souter  Jolui- 

in  1880,  and  converted  into  a  Bimis  Museum. 

.  R.  R.,"  Gatesville,  Texas. — "Kindly  give 
sketch  of  DUs.seldorf,  a  German  artist,  lii-s 
lames  of  his  most  famous  pictures.  Where 
)(Ls.seldorf  School  of  Art?  Name  some  of  his 
s  who  became  noted  artists." 

sseldorf  was  not  a  painter  but  is  a  town  in  the 
iian  Rhine  province,  Germany,  which  was 
vned  for  its  Academy  of  Painting,  founded 
lie  Elector  Charles  Theodore  m  1767  and 
anized  by  King  Frederick  William  II.,  in 
Among  the  cliief  painters  of  the  Diisscldorf 
>l  were  ComeUus,  Lessing,  Bauer,  and  Knaus. 

:.  B.  W.,"  Port  Edwards.  W^is. — "Wliat  is 
orrect  pronunciation  of  the  word  pianist?" 

('  preferred  pronunciation  is  pi-an'ist  (i  as 
hit.  a  as  in  fat.  i  as  in  hit),  but  pi'a-nist — I  as 


in  police,  o  as  in  final,  i  as  in  hit  is  an  alternative. 
.See  Vizetelly's  "A  Desk-Book  of  25,000  Words 
Frequently  Mispronounced."  page  672. 

"G.  C,"  Eatonton.  Ga. — "(1)  Please  give  me 
the  correct  meaning  of  the  following:  (a)  Felix 
Pardus;  (b)  Dr  Luxe;  (c)  De  Facto;  (d)  Corpus 
J.uris;  (e)  Ex  Post  Facto.  (2)  Is  the  word  spas- 
modically used  correctly  in  the  sentence,  '  Does 
she  eat  spasjnodically  ?'  ?" 

(1)  (a)  Felis  pardus  is  the  Latin  term  used  by 
zoologists  for  "leopard."  (b)  De  luxe  Is  French 
for  "of  superfine  quality."  (c)  De  facto  is  Latin 
for  "actually  or  really  existing  or  done,"  dis- 
tinguished from  "de  jure,"  wliich  means,  "by 
right  of  law;  riglitfully  or  legally."  (d)  Corpus 
juris  is  Latin  for  "  llie  body  of  law."  (e)  Ex  post 
facto  is  Latin  for  "arising  or  enacted  after  the 
fact;  retrospective;  retroactive."  (2)  Spas- 
modically means  "by  or  with  spasms;  by  fits 
and  starts";  and  the  Lexicographer  presumes 
that  the  latter  sense  is  intended  in  the  sentence 
which  you  quote. 

"F.  H.  M.  M.."  Washington.  D.  C— "  (1) 
Please  explain  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  'Good 
wine  needs  no  bush.'  (2)  If  '  A '  visits  '  B ' ;  leaves, 
and  returns;  leaves,  and  again  returns,  will  it 
beli)roper  to  say  of  the  third  visit  that '  A '  returned 
the  third  time,  or  should  it  be  returned  the  second 
time?" 

(1)  The  proverb  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
custom  of  hanging  a  "bush"  or  branch,  usually  of 
ivy,  before  a  wine-shop  or  tavern.  The  ancient 
Romans  had  a  proverb.  "  Vendible  wine  needs  no 
lianging  bush."  Tlie  .saying  is  usually  taken  to 
mean  that  good  wine  needs  no  advertisement. 
Another  interpretation  of  it  is  that  good  wine 
needs  no  ivy,  ivy  having  been  anciently  con- 
sidered a  corrective  for  the  evil  effects  of  wine. 
(2)  Strictly  speaking,  "'A'  returned  the  second 
time"  or  "called  the  third  time." 

"K.  M.  H.,"  Elkader.  la. — "In  my  reading  I 
came  across  tliis  sentence;  will  you  kindly  define 
the  terms  I  have  underlined? — 'In  New  York  the 


Black  Mass  is  still  read  and  they  still  chant  the 
Litanies  of  the  Unknown  God.'  Did  you^ever 
hear  of  the  Red  Curate?  " 

The  term  "Black  Mass"  is  the  popular  ex- 
pression for  a  Requiem  Mass  in  the  Roman 
Cathohc  Church.  But  in  the  sentence  whicli 
you  <iuote.  the  Lexicographer  thinks  that  the 
term  designates  a  blasphemous  parody  of  the  mass 
said  to  be  performed  by  modern  devil-worshipers. 
The  "Catholic  Encyclopdia"  (Vol.  IV,  p.  7CS) 
says:  "Gones.  m  liis  great  work  on  Christian 
Mysticism,  gives  some  curious  and  repulsive 
details  of  their  obscene  ceremonial.  Of  late 
J' ears  there  seems  to  have  been  a  recrudescence 
of  this  evil  superstition  in  certain  countries  of 
Europe."  The  phrase  "Unknown  God"  is  pre- 
sumably a  reference  to  Acts  xvii.  23.  The  Lexi- 
coGR.\PHER  can  find  no  trace  of  the  "  Red  Ciurate." 
Perhaps  the  Red  Pope  is  meant.  He  is  the 
Cardinal  Prefect  of  Propaganda. 

"M.  C.  S.."  Mishawaka,  Ind. — "Was  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  ever  spelled  Edinborough,  and 
when?  1  maintain  that  it  was  so  spelled  sixty 
years  ago  when  I  was  there  at  school;  my  son-in- 
law  says  it  was  never  so  spelled.     Who  is  right?" 

It  is  spelled  Edenburgh  and  Edenborrow  in 
Coles's  "Enghsh  Dictionary"  (1676);  Edenburg 
in  Edward  Cocker's  "Enghsh  Dictionary" 
(1715),  and  Edinburgh  in  Perry's  "Royal  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  of  1777."  The  Lexicographer 
lias  consulted  several  other  works  of  reference 
and  has  not.found  the  form  Edinborough  recorded, 
but  whei\  he  was  a  lad  the  forms  Edinboro'  and 
Edinbro'  were  in  use  in  England. 

"F.  L.."  .Teflerson  City.  Mo. — "In  Mrs. 
Browmng's  poem,  'The  Sleep,'  the  closing  line  of 
the  verses  uses  the  expression,  'giveth  His 
beloved  sleep.'  Is  the  word  'beloved'  used  as  an 
adjective  qualifying  'sleep,'  or  is  it  used  as  a  noim 
signifying  to  whom  the  sleep  is  given?" 

"Beloved"  are,  of  course,  the  objects  to  whom 
the  sleep  is  given.     See  Psalms,  cxxvii.  2. 
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SINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


K  OPPORTU.NITY  LIES  WHERE 
impetition  is  not  so  keen  and  where  the 
anding  country  \vilj[  support  you;  there 
liny  business  openings  along  the  lines 
f  Union  Pacific  System;   alfalfa  mills, 

i.  bankers,  barber  shops,  blacksmith 
.  brick  yards,  canning  factories,  cement 

factories,  creameries.  iJrug  stores,  ele- 
s.  flourmills,  foundries,  furniture  stores, 
es.  hariware  stores,  harness  shops, 
f.  implement  stores,  laundries,  lumber 
.  meat  markets,  notions,  phy.sicians, 
iranu.  ww  mills,  stores  (general)  and  a 

variety  of  others.  We  will  give  you  ires 
letc  information  about  the  towns  and 
unding  country  where  opportunities  are 
rous.  Write  to-day.  R.  A.  SMITH, 
lization  and  Industrial  .■\gent.  Union 
ic  Railroad  Company,  Room  1398,  Union 
c  Building,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY, 
lave  a  very  attractive  proposition  for 
ight   man  to   become  our  distributor. 

have  $3000  to  $5000.    See  our  ad.  on 

84  of  this  magazine. 

IINE  INK  FACTORY,  Norfolk,  Va. 


SALESMEN    WANTED. 
)ur  ad  on  page  84  of  this  magazine  for 
culars. 
J.\SMIXE  INK  F.\CTORY 
Norfolk,  Va. 


ADDING    MACHINES 


ES  TIME.  MONEY.  LABOR  —  Costs 
nan  the  average  mistake.     THE  RAY 

with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest 
a  machines.      Also   directly  subtracts. 

by  U.  S.  Government,  International 
eater  Co..  B.  &  O  Ry.,  business  and 
Mional  men  everywhere.  Complete  for 
^0.  Handsome  desk  stand  free.  Send 
loney,  but  write   for   20-day  free  trial. 

CO.,  193S  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York. 

FENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


>  I  KD  IDEAS.— Write  lor  list  of  patent 
"  who  wish   to   purchase  patents  and 

to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted. 
"'•""O  in  prizes  offered   for  inventions. 

sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patenta- 
•  Our  four  Guide  books  sent  free.  Pat- 
idyertised  Free.  We  assist  inventors  to 
leir  mvenUons.  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 
It  Attys.,  769  Ninth,Washington,  D.  C. 


i.^v-P,^^r^^''^N1"'^'D.  PATENT  YOUR 
f.N  1  ION.  I  U  help  you  market  it.  Send 
tn^  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hun- 
•  ot  Ideas  wanted,  etc.  Advice  free.  Pat- 
idyertised  free.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN, 

"  o^Tr,'.'*^  *^*«"  Bl'lK-  Washington. 
.  or  2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg..  New  York 


tNTS  Uiat  PROTECT.  Write  us  for 
Book.  Patent  Sense.  Worth  more  than 
■tner  patent  books  combined.  FREE 
*'  '^,r*.S«*'- J^2  Springer  Building.Wash- 
",  D.  C.    Est.  1869. 


TRAVEL 


^gdnquinParl^ 

Ontario^  Canada 

for  yoar  playground  this  year.  200  mllea 
north  of  Toronto— 170  miles  west  of  Otta- 
wa. A  real  vacation  in  a  country  of  lakes, 
'  2000  feet  above  the  aea.  Campinff.canoe- 
intf  and  fishinfr.  Live  Id  tent,  log  cabin 
or  hotel.    Ask  for  free  literature, 

J.D.McDonali  112  W.Adams  Sl..Chicago 

F.  P.  Dwytr.  1270  Broadway.  New  York 

W.R.Easlman,  294  Wash'n  St.,B«slon 

A.B.Cbown,  506  Park  Bldg.,  Rtts. 


PEND  YOUR  VACATION 
.WASniNGTON  STATE 

EversTcen   and   evercooll 
Snow-capped  mountains,  vir- 
gin   pine    forests,     national 
parks,   seas,   lakes,    water- 
falls, roads   Into  the  heart 
of  It  all!      And  Alaaka.  the 
wonderland    at   our   door! 
This  book, beautifully  illus- 
trated, telU    you.      Write 

LM.  HOWELL,  Sec'r  of  State 

Dept.  L.    Olyropia,  Wash. 


HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS  ^SALESMEN 


A  PARROT  WITH  OUR  "SALESMAN'S 
TALK"  COULD  SELL  "CARBONVOID." 
We  desire  distributers  for  counties  and 
groups  of  counties.  Territory  protected. 
Ten  dozen  lots,  your  name  on  container. 
Salesmen  make  nine  sales  out  of  ten  calls — 
good  profits.  $1  sample  postpaid  equals  50 
gallons  gasoline — eliminates  carbon  in  motors 
— increases  mileage — best  selling  product 
today.  Every  motorist  on  land  or  water 
needs  it  and  has  a  dollar  to  pay  for  it — re- 
peat orders  wonderful.  3  years'  practical 
tests  all  parts  of  the  world.  CARBONVOID 
is  not  adulterated  gas.  moth  ball  or  cam- 
phor tablet.  "CARBONVOID."  Bradley 
Beach.  N.  J.  Note  the  name.  (Mention 
this  magazine.) 


HELP  WANTED 


"UNCLE  SAM"  wants  thou.-iands  men — 
women  as  clerks  at  Washington.  $100  month. 
Write  for  free  instructions,  "How  to  Get  .Ap- 
pointment." FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 
Dept.  PUT,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorg 


NIAGARA  to  the  SAGUENAY 

A  Summer  Cruise 

Without    Change 

of  Steamer 

S.  S.  Rochester 

under  special  char-» 
terovera  special 
route  providing 
unusual  attractions 

NINE  DAYS  of  REST 
AND  QUIET 
RECREATION 

1350  Miles  b;  inland 
waters.  Three  sailings — 

Jnly  4,  Angntt  1, 
Aagatt  29 

Write  for  details 

American 
Express 

65  Broadway 
NEW 
YORK 
CITY 
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Niagara  to  the  Sea 


Shooting 
the  Rapids 

THE  most  satisfying  trip  in 
America  for  health  and  recrea- 
tion. Almost  1000  miles  of  lakes, 
rivers  and  rapids,  including  the 
Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting  de- 
scent of  the  marvelous  rapids,  the 
historic  associations  of  Montreal, 
Quaint  old  Quebec,  with  its  famous 
miracle-working  Shrine  of  Ste. 
AnnedeBeaupre  and  the  renowned 
Saguenay  River,  with  its  stupen- 
dous Capes,  "Trinity"  and  "Eter- 
nity," higher  than  Gibraltar. 

Complete   Standard   Service   maintained 

Send  2c  postage  for  illustrated  booklet, 
map  and  guide,  to  John  F.  Pierce.  .\sst. 
Traffic  Manager,  Canada  Steamship 
Lines.  lis  C.  S.  L.  Building.  Montreal. 
Canada^ 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


RUSSIA  of  To-day 

By   JOHN   FOSTER   ERASER 

"  The  Russian  of  to-day  is  religious  and  sober,  which  formerly  he  was  not.  The 
war  has  changed  him,  and  he  will  never  be  again  what  he  was  formerly,"  says  a 

writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  in  reviewing  this  book.  Mr.  Fraser.  author  of  many 
important  works,  has  here  set  down  the  romance  of  the  great  Russia  that  is  now  battling  the 
Teutons.  He  has  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  the  industrial  condition  of  the  Empire.  His 
interesting  story  serves  the  double  purpose  of  entertaining,  while  he  at  the  same  time  points 
out  the  present  and  future  trade  opportunities  which  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  alert 
exporters.     1 2mo.     Cloth.     Many  lUuitrations.     $1 .50  net;  by  mail  $i .62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,     NEW  YORK 
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How  the  Armies'  need  for  meat 
was  answered 

IN  a  fighting  man's  ration  meat  is  the  important  item.     Twenty 
ounces  of  fresh  beef,  or  its  equivalent,  is  called  for  daily. 

To  supply  the  meat  needs  of  an  army  that  was  suddenly  expanded 
from  100,000  to  1,500,000  is  a  tremendous  task.  Added  to  the  needs 
of  the  Allies,  it  is  a  staggering  one. 

In  one  week.  Swift  &  Company  was  called  upon  to  supply  the 
Allies  and  the  American  Army  abroad  24,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and 
fats — enough  to  have  fed  America's  peace-time  army  for  more  than 
six  months. 

An  order  of  this  size  means  the  dressing  of  13,000  cattle  and 
200,000  hogs. 

To  move  the  finished  products  800  freight  cars  were  needed.  Of 
these,  650  were  from  the  Swift  refrigerator  fleet. 

Three  days  after  the  order  was  received  by  Swift  &  Company  ship- 
ments began,  and  the  whole  amount  was  rolling  seaward  within  a  week. 

Swift  &  Company's  entire  resources  have  been  geared  to  every  war 
demand.  Since  January  1,  1918,  over  400  carloads  of  our  products 
per  week  have  been  shipped  abroad  on  war  requirements. 

The  Nation's  meat-supply  machinery  has  stood  the  test. 

Not  once  has  there  been  a  failure  to  meet  the  Government's  needs. 

This  service  Swift  &  Company  performs  without  governmental 
guarantee  of  profit,  and  with  a  limit  of  9  per  cent  return  on  capital 
employed  in  the  meat  departments.  This  means  about  two  cents 
on  every  dollar  of  sales. 

Swift  ca,  Company,  U.  S  .A. 
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Panel 
■  Heights 
7-10"  or 
11-6" 


KtTt-: 28  Ft 


20  Ff- 


A  20,000  Sq.  Ft  Permanent 

Building  Quicker  Than 

Temporary  Sheds 

This  20,ooo  sq.  ft.  building  is  one  of  several  re- 
cently erected  by  a  large  manufacturing  concern. 
This  company,  one  of  the  largest  in  America,  has  long 
been  a  leading  exponent  of  standardized  manufac- 
turing methods,  hence  their  selection  of  Truscon 
Steel  Buildings  is  of  special  significance. 

Speed  was  the  paraniount  consideration,  yet  permanency 
and  fireproof ness were  important  factors, and  thisTruscon  Steel 
Building  answered  all  these  requirements  most  economically. 

Standard  units  of  Truscon  Steel  Buildings  are  carried  In 
stock.  Steel  panels  are  Interchangeable  and  can  be  erected 
Into  buildings  of  any  length,  in  widths  up  to  8o  feet — any 
desired  arrangement  of  doors,  windows,  wall  space.  Readily 
used  for  shop  buildings,  warehouses,  dining  halls,  filing  rooms,- 
garages,  election  booths  and  temporary  schools  and  churches^. 

Truscon  Steel  Buildings  cost  less  than  other  permanent 
construction  and  are  more  easily  and  quickly  erected  than 
flimsy,  temporary  structures.  '  ,  .,.''''  /"-/'^ 

Send  coupon  for  catalog  and.  free  Information.  '  Gijve 
approximate  size  of  building.  ..    .         \ 

Truscon  Steel  CoMPANT 

(FOKMCRLr     TRUS'ieO    CONCRETE     STEEL    COJ 

YOUNGSTOWN,     OHIO. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PRINCIPAL   CITIES 
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A  CALL  TO  MEN 
WHO  CAN  LEAD 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  good  salaries  and 
opportunities  for  advancement  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  field? 

The  work  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  secretary 
offers  the  man  who  cannot  go  "over  there"  an 
opportunity  to  serve  his  country  effectively  "over 
here."  The  modern  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro- 
vides the  best-proved  means  of  organizing  the  human 
powers  of  a  community  to  meet  the  issues  the  war 
has  created. 

This  work  is  fascinating  in  itself — full  of  oppor- 
tunity for  accomplishment,  constructive,  contin- 
ually changing,  always  new.  The  element  of  mo- 
notony is  almost  never  present.  The  secretary'  is 
always  at  the  forefront  of  his  community's  advance. 

It  is  stimulating  because  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce secretary'  is  continually  in  contact  with  the 
strongest  brains  in  the  community. 

The  most  satisfactory  means  of  securing  a  foothold 
in  this  field  of  civic  development  is  offered  by  the 

American  City  Bureau  Summer  Sciiool 
For  Chamber  of  Commerce  Secretaries 

The  School  will  be  held  this  year  at  Ragles  Mere 
Park.  Fa..  July  8-19  inclusive. 

Why  not  attend  and  make  your  vacation  pay 
dividends? 

Kagles  Mere  Park  is  a  place  of  unusual  attractive- 
ness. It  provides  an  opiwrtunity  to  combine  a  thor- 
ough physical  revitalization  with  mental  preparation 
for  larger  opportunities. 

There  is  more  about  this  school  in  a  pamphlet  just 
issued — "A  Call  to  Men  Who  Can  I.,ead."  Why 
not  ask  us  to  send  you  a  copy? 

American  City  Bureau  J^e  w"°y  o  r  k 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


Mtb  Year 


High  School  Courser''°"'"'' 
inTwo'^ars 


Here  is  a  thorough,  complete,  simplified 
High  SchoolCourse  that  you  can  complete  in  two 
years.  Meets  college  entrance  requirements.  Prepared 
by  leading  processors  io  oniversitiea  and  academiea. 

Study  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

A  high  school  education 
multiplies  your  chances  for 

BUPcess  in  business  or  social  life. 
Study  this  intensely  interesting 
course  in  spare  time  without  inter- 
fering with  yourreifular  work.  Make 
the  most  of  your  natural  ability. 
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SHORT^TORY  WRITING 

A  couFHL-  of  forty  lesHons  in  the  history,  forni.Htrue- 

ture.  ufd  writinir  of  the  Hhart-Miorj  taught  by  Ur.  J. 

berv  Kaoawrln.  for  >r»ra  Mltor  uf  l.lpplarotl**. 

ISO-page  cataUn/uv  fmr      f*UnMV  addru— 

TUK  IIOMK  iUUKKMI'OMlK.NtIC  HOIIUOL 

DtyU  ;u      Hpiingntid,  ■«>•• 


rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

H^roii.r  a  lawyer,  l^iially 
'  traint'd  iii«n  win  hlsh  LKwttitma 
/  and  blir  aiiccaaa  io  buafn«aa  and 
/  publlt  life  (ireaUr  opportu 
nttlva  now  than  avvr  b#fur«.  Bm 
'  tndopondaot— baa  loader*    l«w 

Sa^fritb^foTs  10,000  Annually 

W<t  fruldn  yotj  Htrp  bv  Mt('i>  Vuu  cull  train  bI  hutuo 
Oiirinir  iipur«>  tim<>  W«»  iirrpuru  you  t*' pa»a  bar  vx- 
aiiiiniiUun  iii  anv  Htatr.  M>>ni>y  r«>fundi*d  •cci<rdlnff 
lit  Mtir  (inururit*>o  liond  if  diasatlaAiHl.  I>rffrt*« 
of  1. 1..  li.  cniifvrrfd.  Thouaanda  of  auccaeaful  alu- 
d*nt«  vnrolliMl.  I/<iw  ntat.  ••ajiy  t«raia.  huurt»«n 
vottuno  Iaw  library  and  mtKlvrn  ruuniv  In  I'ubHc  9p««kfna  fr««  If 
vuu  vnrvll  now.  (fpt  our  valuablo  121)  patfo  "Lawliuida*  and 
*KTld.Dca*'  book.  fr«.e       Son.l  for  ibi-n.-  i...w 

Laftalle  ftJiteneion  University.  Depl.  003-FC.  Chlo«c« 


Salary-Raising  Books  For 

STENOGRAPHERS 


THESE  four  volurae.s  by  Robert  F.  Rose,  the 
famous  shorthand  e.xperl  anil  teacher,  offer 
instruction  of  priceless  xalue  to  e\er\'  stenon- 
rapher.  They  will  open  the  way  for  VOU  to  a 
high-salaried  fwsition  by  givinu  you  the  si)ecial 
training  that  is  necessary.  There  is  no  greater 
shorthand  authority  than  NIk.  Rosk.  Direitor  of  the 
Rose  Expert  .Shorthand  .System,  lie  knows  from 
thirty  years'  ex|H"riencc  all  the  pha.ses  an<l  require- 
ments of  sjjecial  shorthand  nork.  He  gives  you  the 
benefit  of  his  thorough  knowledge  in  these  books: 

HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  SHORTHAND  PHRASES 

A  \uluine  t)t  word^i^iii^.  |ihr.i-.in>;  print  uiK--^  .tnd 
phruM'  rules  that  will  Kivi-  l.ir  (jnMtcr  si>i-e<l  to  rvri% 
stenographer.  The  plirasi'liuininii;  in  tin-.  lK»ok  jiiM-s  i.n 
iK'yond  ll.at  of  or<linary  !.\ -liiu^.  .iml  kim--  ihc-peiil 
nt*i-fssar>'  '."  exiwrt  wiifk.  Iiulu«h".  '^prci.il  -.etiu>ns  t>ii 
coires|>oti(leiKe  work,  legal  leruis.  court  rep*)rtiHK 
phra.si'M.  etc  .  etc..  with  copious  illust rations 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 

1  he  nualltii-  tluii  are  e-~i'iiii.il  i>>  ..uhv-t.  hi  tint.  work. 
.Hill  how  the)  III.IN  Ih-  aciiuileil.  are  ex|>laineil  III  Ihl- 
book  It  lontains  exaiii|ili's  ol  all  iilia»e>t  ol  the  work, 
illustrated  bv  shorthanil  noli!.  I '•ivex  lortiis  for  bUHineon 
.Hill  ilii>lotiiatit  corre-*iM)iiili'iii  e.  lai  (->  alHiiit  tioverii- 
iiieiit  MTvit'c.  I  inigri"*..,uiii.il  wiirk.  cti 

HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EXPERT  COURT 
REPORTER 

(■lve«  ilioroiigh  Iruiiiiiig  iii  .ill  pli.iiw>  of  court  work, 
im  hiding  Iriti-ritate  I  oimnene  (  oniiiiiiwioii  proireil 
ing".  l>c|H>i<itioit  work.  ct>  l'ull>  illu->trutnl  with 
Hiiiiiple-"  SiHiiul  phr.i-K'i  w  liu  h  are  intth-d  |>rculiurl\ 
b)  the  court  re|M>rt<-r  .iml  which  iiiaki-  |H»uiblr  the 
gre.ili'il  ^iH'cd  are  lintiil  inr  praitt-w-  .iinl  .1  we.iltli  ol 
iru  .iliiablc  iiiloriii.il  loll  i>ii  1  he  -ubiii  I  1-  given 

HOW  TO  DO  LAW  OFFICE  STENOGRAPHY 

Kxplaiii'<  liillv  the  -iiiiogi.iplier's  wi.rk  in  a  law  olVn  r 
Show*  loriiiK  of  the  coiiiiiton  law  plcullngi  i>t  .'\»xuitip»it. 
(  ovrnanl.  IVhi.  Drtinui-.  Iri-Hpai"  orit  he  <u"e.  ("••rtio 
rari.  Kirctiiienl.  ('larnishiin-ni.  llaln'iiH  (  orpun.  Maiuta 
riiu-.  Ouo  Warr.inio.  etc  Mxi  all  the  pleiiiliiigi  in  an 
I'liuilv  priHci-ding  Ironi  il^  in<  rplioii  10  the  linal  brief  in 
the  highrxt  rrviewin  '.  loiirl.  inclmlinu  the  proper  lornin 
ami  Hlioithaiid  note*  lor  coniphniit,  aiinwi-r  arti- 
duviln.  et.  . 

l.it'He  folumn.  hutiJiomflv  prinlrd  and  bound 
I'riir.  fj  (i»  prr  ivlumr.  p,'\lpaid  .Sali\fil,l$,in 
guaranlfrd  ur   monrx  rfturnrd. 

FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Dtpl.  181.  NEW  YORK 


IRELAN 

STIRRING   BOOKS    IN   PROSE 
and  VERSE  by  IRISH  WRITERS 


Lane's    English-Irish    Dictionary 

.\  storehous*'  ol  learning  and  a  unique  rei)osiiot>  01 
the  language  of  the  Irish  race,  containing  too. 000 
vocabular>-  terms,  including  phrases  and  provert^i 
Prepared  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal*  Farlc> 
and  I.ogue.  Ur.  Douglas  Hyde,  and  other  notatJc 
Irishmen.  Grern  Cloth,  with  told  Utterint,  1777  pat". 
t^.^o;  fry  matt.  $7.70. 

In  The  Celtic  Past 

Hy  lilhna  Carhrry  (Mrs.  Anna  UacUamuit 

Nine  picturesijue  Irish  legend.s  told  with  ail  the 
fascinating  tiuality  that  marks  the  work  of  thi- 
gifted  daughter  of  Erin.  Nothing  in  the  f' 
vival  of  Irish  literature  is  more  thoroughly  Iri^h 
than  these  stories  which  have  a  generous  diaie 
of  that  magical  charm  to  be  found  in  Cel'.u 
folklore.     1  jmo.  Clolh.  ft  .00;   by  mail.  $1.1  i. 

The  Four  Winds  of  Eirinn 

iiy  lithna  CarlYty  (Mrs.  .inna  MacMant.. 
The  lyrics  of  th's  swe.'t  singer  of  Ireland  arc  li.  1. 
collected  together  and  prefaced  by  a  short  t-  1 
totiching  introduction  by  her  husband.  S»uni-i- 
MacManus.  They  are  one  and  uU  thorcu^;l.^ 
Celtic,  abounding  in  the  characteristic  miagers 
the  wistful  .sentiment,  and  the  haunting  tuelol-. 
lh.it  distinguishes  the  Irish  school  of  poetn 
ijmu,  CUilh.  r.i  (CM/\;   bv  mail.  S7  ienls. 

The  Red  Poocher 

By  .Stumoi  UaeManu 
A  characteristic.dly  humorous  and  Quainth  tolv 
series  of  four  short  stoiies  recounting  the  -n 
ploits  of  a  famous  iHiacher  and  detailing',  h  i^ 
he  cleverly  contrives  tu  outwit  both  the  l.in.il  1. 
and  his  gaiue-keei)eis  anil  to  enjoy  the  shii't.i, 
over  one  rich  estate  in  Irel.ind  for  four  suim^-i^' 
■.i-.ison.-.  without  being  biought  to  book.  tjm. 
I'hilh.  Ihniimrntal  C.nfr.     ,- i  1  <•««.■  by  mail.  *^  i»»i' 

The  Home  Rule  Bill 

Mv  John  Rtdmon4.  M  '' 
The  many  years  in  which  this  gn-at  Irish  lead' 
fought  for  the  principle  of  s«'lf-Kovernmrnt  !.■. 
his  country  make  any  utterance  from  him  "ii  'l.i 
iniich-disin.ssed  question  doubly  im|>i>rtant  ii'  il 
Irishmen.  This  volume  contains  the  coiiipleti 
text  of  the  Homi-  Rule  Bill,  various  .ipeetheMii"" 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Redmond,  his  notes  on  Ih. 
ilirteient  clauses,  and  much  statistical  iiiallet 
I  .mil.  (7.>//i.  iei/;i   /'Kr/nii/  OH  <'i»ivr.  .toe;   by  mail.  0  J' 

The   Irish    Parliament 

\VM.\r  11  \V.\S  ANI>  WHAT  IT  DID 
Hv  J  (,"  .l/.K.NViW.  K  ('..  .U  I'..  l'role»»or  "of  l'on«ti 
tutional  l.aw.  N.itlonal  I'niveisily  of  Ireland. 
All  inten-sting  study  of  u  brief  iH-rioil  in  lri»h  hi»tor>- 
giving  a  great  deal  of  information  j«  to  patli.inient.ir> 
government  in  Ireland  and  the  nicthixl*  t>>  whici 
i;ri-.ii  Hnl.iin  ha-  i  nine  I  o  control  I  he  ailminiittatior 
ol  ihiioiinliv     I. mil.  (7.1//)    i.i  ■<  m(,\.  fry  muii.  flv  .<•«« 

Faok  *  Wag oilU  CoapuiT.  3S4  Feartk  Kmmt,  N«wY«rl, 
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Start  Saving  Money  Today 


STOP    Careless   Spending 
BEGIN  Intelligent  Spending 

By  CHARLES  W.  HOYT 


iif 


[N  these  days  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  to  stop  care- 
less spendnio-  of  money.  It  is  right 
I  spend  money  carefully  and  intelli- 
Mitly,  but  it  is  unpatriotic  and  disloyal 
)  spend  ones  income  on  the  hit-or-miss 
an. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  George  B.  Woolson 
id  out  for  his  own  use  a  system  for  keep- 
<I  a  personal  and  household  cash  ac- 
lunt.  Several  friends  saw  it  and  wanted 
le  for  their  own  use.  So  he  had  about  a 
ludred  copies  printed  and  ruled.  Then 
-  sent  out  a  few  hundred  circulars,  which 
•is  the  start  of  the  business  of  George 
.  Woolson  &  Company.     Since,  and  up 

the  beginning  of  this  year,  several 
ousand  copies  have  been  sold  yearly, 
jr  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been 
•actically  no  advertising.  The  books 
ive  sold  because  of  word-of-mouth  ad- 
rrtising  or  one    person    recommending 

to  another.  On  September  1st  last 
;ar,  there  were  about  30,000  users  of 
e  book  in  this  country. 

One  day  last  September  a  young  man 
liked  into  mj'^  office  and  asked  me  to 
vertise  Woolson 's  Economy  Expense 
»()k  in  his  magazine.  He  said  that  he 
d  a  new  reason  to  oflFer  as  to  why  this 
ould  be  done.  For  ten  years  I  had 
fused  such  offers,  because  George  B. 
oolson  &  Company  had  not  been  able 
make  money  by  advertising  this  book, 
iuiost  every  attempt  to  advertise  it  had 
suited  in  a  loss ;  and  they  had  let  the 
;erits  of  the  book  sell  it. 

The  young  man  told  me  that  there  was 
voiulerful  opportunity  right  now  to  sell 
hook,  which,  like  the  W^oolson  books, 
Iped  people  to  save  money.  He  said 
at  the  opportunity  was  greater  than 
er  before  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Then  he  took  another  position.  He 
len  told  me  that  it  was  my  duty,  that 
lowed  it  to  my  country,  right  now 
jiien  saving  and  intelligent  spending 
iis  so  important,  to  advertise  Woolson 's 
iOnomy  Expense  Book.  He  said  that 
j»vas  in  a  position  to  "do  my  bit"  in 
I'it  this  way.  I  refused  to  give  him 
i  answer  then,  but  his  words  and  his 
'  isoning  stayed  with  me. 

j  Iknewthatduring  the  past  fifteenyears 
I  ndreds,yestliousands,ofyoungpeople, 
ijirried  and  single,  had  been  helped  ni 
t  'ir  personal  and  household  financing 
^  Woolson *s  Economy  Exjiense  Book.  1 
1{|.1  read  letters  by  the  hundred,  from 
t'  >ple  who  had  written  in  for  a  second 
'py,  in  which  they  told  of  the  great 
ijilp  that  Woolson 's  Economy  Expense 
I  ok  had  been  to  them.  I  knew  that 
ijwras  a  good  thing  because  I  had  used 


a  book  in  my  own  family  for  years.    I  had  Woolson's  Economy  Expense  Book  is 

presented  many  copies  to  young  peojile  a  handsome,  well-made  book,  bound  in 

and  knew  that  it  had  helped  them.  flexible  fahrikoid  leather.      In  the  front 

But  the  facts  were  that  the  concern  ?!}}'''  ^'""'%',^  \''''t,f  ^^„f  "^l^,,^""^.^^.'^ 

had    not    made   money    by   advertising.  <-^"n,g   On    In   The   World.          Th.s 

Thev  had  long  ago  decided  to  stop  ex-  <^«"tams    many    valuable    ideas    on    the 

perimenting  on  further  advertising.      In  f  ^J^^^  ""{  ^'''>^'^'  personal  cash  accounts 

-•    .     .1        J-  I    ?i.  u         „          u „     i.  It  gives   budgets   sliowmg  the   ideas   oi 

tact,  thev  didn  t  have  enough  money  to  "                 ^                      ^ 

•  dverti  e                                                       '  others    as    to    the    proper    proportion    oi 

one's  income  to  spend  for  rent  or  room, 

But  the  young  man's  logic  kept  com-  food    or   board,    clothing,    amusements, 

ing  back  into  my  mind.   Finally  I  yielded,  insurance,  etc.      The  ideas  given  in  this 

and  in  one  of  the  November  big  monthly  preface  are  w^orth  hundreds  of  dollars  to 

magazines  Woolson's  Economy  Expense  anybody  who  will  read  and  use  them. 

Book  was  offered  for  sale.      The  adver-  .               n      ^^ 

tisement    sold    enough    books    to    more  ^ext,  there  is  room  for  four  years  ac- 

than  pay  its  cost.  counting.     The  book  is  so  arranged  that 

you  can  always  tell  what  every  sort  or 

W^ithin  three  weeks  after  it  appeared,  expense  has  cost  you.  You  can  compare 
I  decided  that  the  field  really  was  big;  similar  expenses  by  weeks,  months  or 
that  right  now  the  people  needed  and  years.  At  the  back  of  the  book  is  a  four- 
wanted  such  a  book;  and  that  there  was  years'  summary,  by  the  use  of  which  you 
a  possibility  of  selling  it  through  adver-  can  see  at  a  glance  exactly  where  your 
tising.  I  ordered,  and  committed  my-  money  has  gone  from  year  to  year.  The 
self  for  $30,000  worth  of  advertising.  use  of  this  accounting  system  will  mean 
Of  course  I  did  it  expecting  to  make  thousands  of  dollars  to  you  in  money  and 
money,  but   also    because    I    believed    I  much  more  in  peace  of  mind. 

ought  to  do  all  I  could,  to  help  people  ^ir     i       •     t^                 t-i                t»     i    • 

^          ,       ji     ^i_   •                  1                  n  ■  Woolson  s  Economy  Expense  Book  is 

to  so  handle  their  personal  money  atiairs  ,             ,        .^i   ^i                     i-       .     ,      ..i 

^,    ^   ^,                111        1  1     .     u  i"    "  also  made  with  the  same  ruling  but  with- 

that  they  would   be  able  to  help      win  ^       •   ^    i  .       ^■             i     ^i  ■    /• 

,              ,',      .^,    ^,     .          .  out  printed  rieadings.     In  this  lorm  it  is 

the  war      with  their  savings.  r-  i  x-      i      •                           i         i           •  i 

useiul  lor  business,  personal,  and  special 

And  so,  over  an  interval  of  two  months,  purposes.      There  is  a  complete  descrip- 

this  $30,000  was  spent.      Thousands  of  tion  of  this   style  in   the  back  of  each 

books  were  sold.     During  Januarj^  Feb-  personal  and  household  book. 

ruary  and  March,  George  B.  Woolson  &  u-ui.  ■     t.u     i.-         ,.       i.    , i. 

^     •'           ,     ,       '               ,  1       ,                  n  Kight  now  IS  the  time   to  start — not 

Company  had  great  trouble,  because  oIt  itij.               u        ,.\      r  ..       c 

,       ',     ^        11..                          r  January  1st,  but  now  when  the  late  ot 

the  abnormal  conditions,  to  manutacture  .i.     xt'^.-         i           i                    i               u   ^ 

„   .                   .  .        <.,       ,        «      i-      11  this  Wation   depends   so   much   on  what 

sumcient  quantities  OI  books.    Butnnallv,  ..             ,     j        ...    .,     . 

*      .,                „   .         ,      ,      ,•  I  its  people  do  with  their  money, 
at  about  April  1st,  suthcient  books  had 

been  made  to  fill  all  orders  to  date.  I  have  arranged  with   the   publishers 

so  that  you  need  send  no  money  in  ad- 

Every  man,  every  woman,  who  earns  ^^^^^     j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  f^^^^ 

and  spends  money,  should  keep  an  ac-  j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  -^  •„  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^. 
count  of  it ;  should  be  able  to  tell  quickly,  ^^^  days  absolutely  on  approval.  I  want 
at  any  time,  for  what  the  money  has  been  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^j  ^^  ^^j  ^^  consider  what  it 
spent  Every  family  that  has  an  income  of  ^jjj  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^ 
even.Sl,OOOperyear,eveiTindividua  who  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.^.  ^^  or  return  the  book, 
earns  $800  per  year,  should  run  a  cash  ac- 
count. If  you  cannot  afford  a  Woolson  Write  today  for  the  book.  Unless 
system,  you  should  start  one  that  you  can  F^"  wish,  you  need  send  no  cash,  but 
afford;  but  the  facts  are  that  nobody  S'^e  a  business  reference.  The  pul)- 
earning  at  least  the  amounts  named  can  ^'^her  will  send  the  book  (all  charges 
afford  not  to  run  a  Woolson  account.  I)repaid)  at  once.      Use   the  coupon  or 

write  a  letter. 
Three-quarters  of  the  troubles  of  mar- 

ried  life  may  be  traced  to  an  unintelli-  GEORGE  B.  WOOLSON  &  COMPANY 

gent  use  of  the  family  income.  ^  ^S-T  West  ;5iind  Street,  New  York  City 

Because  I  know  that  there  are  several  George  B.  Woolson  &  Co.. 

million    families    in    this    country    who  IIH-T  West  S-ind  .St..  New  York, 

will  be  helped  by  the  use  of  Woolson's  Without  <>l)lifj,ation  please  send  me,  all  charges 

Economy    Expense    Book,     I    am    again  l"-epaid,  WOolsoirs  Kconomy  Kxpense  Book. 

1                      I           J*            1        J.-   •            1.       1.1  I  agree  lo  send  $i  in  5  da\s  or  return  I  lie  book, 

placing   orders    lor   advertising,    to    the  .                                       •' 

extent  of  a  great  many  thousand  dollars.  '        

1   believe   every   person   who   buys   this      ^  

book,  and  uses  it  for  at  least  one  vear,       ' ' ' ' 

will  thank  me  for  bringing  its  merits  to      ^"^'"^^«  Reference 

their  attention.  lu.  Di«.  6-26li8' 


TJic   hilcrary 
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The  Digest  School  Directory  Index 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addressee  uf  the  schools  and  colleges 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  during  May.  The 
May  4th  issue  <  untaiiis  a  descriptive  aniiuuiicciiicnt  uf  each  school. 
Vl'e  suggest  that  you  write  tur  catalogs  and  special  miormation  to  any 
ul  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct 
inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the  schools  is 
always  uii  hand.  Price,  locality,  si/e  ot  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  fac- 
lois  to  be  loiisidered.  Make  youi  inquiry  Ss  definite  as  is  possible 
.111(1  rerrivc    tune  savinv;    intorniatiuii. 

School   Department   of    77ie  Littrury  Digest. 


C;iRLS'    SCHOOLS   &   COLLEGES 

I  ii,N.     The  Campbell  School V\  indsur 

The  Ely  School  .  .      (jreenwifh 

Miss  Howe  &.  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson 
St.  M&rgaret's  School VS'aterbury 

I I  I         Chevy  Chase  School Washington 

Colonial  School    Washington 

Fairmont  Seminary   Washington 

Gunston  Hall  Washington 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary  Washington 
National  Cathedral  School. Wishington 
National  Park  Seminary..  .  Washington 

Haul  Institute    Washington 

( I A     .      Shorter  College    Rome 

ll.i,  Ferry  Hall  School   Lake  Forest 

Frances  Shimer  School.  Mount  ("arroll 
Illinois  College  for  Women 

Jacksonville 
Rockford  College  for  Women .  Rockford 

Ky Science  Hill  School Shelby ville 

Ml>    .      Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore 

Hood  College  for  Women  .  .  .  Frederick 
Maryland  College  for  Women 

Lutherville 
Mass.     The  Misses  Allen  School 

•  West  Newton 

Bradford  Academy Bradford 

Miss  Bradford  &  Miss  Kennedy's  Sch. 

South  Hadley 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  Sch.  Boston 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale 

Mount  Ida  School Newton 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster 

Tenacre Wellesley 

Mo.  .  .    Lindenwood  College St.  Charles 

N.  H.     St.  Mary's  Diocesan  School   .Concord 

N.  J Miss  Beard's  School Orange 

Dwight  School Englewood 

N .  >■       Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary 

(larden  City 

The  Knox  School Tarry  town 

Miss  Mason's  School Tarry  town 

Ossining  School Os-iining 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

Wallcourt  School Aurora 

Emma  Willard  School Troy 

Ohio   .    Oxford  College Oxford 

Ha  The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr 

Birmingham  School Birmingham 

Miss  Cowles'  School Hollidaysburg 

Miss  Marshall's  School Oak  Lane 

Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore 

K.  I    .      The  Lincoln  School Providence 

The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  Sch. Providence 

S.  ( ■ . .     Ashley  Hall Charleston 

Tkn.n      Nashville  College Nashville 

Ward-Belmont Nashville 

Va Averett  College Danville 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary ....  Staunton 

Hollins  College Hollins 

Randolph-Macon  Institute  .  Danville 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

J.,ynchburg 

Southern  College Petersburg 

Southern  Seminary Bucna  Visla 

Stuart  Hall    Staunton 

Sullins  College Bristol 

Sweet  Briar  College .Sweet  Briar 

Virginia  College Roanoki- 

Warrenton  Country  School.  Warren  ton 
\S  IS         Milwaukee-Downer  College 

.Milwaukee 

BOYS'.  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

(  icj.w.     Loomis  Institute WiniLsor 

Rumsey  Hall ("ornwall 

The  Wheeler  School       No.  Stoninglon 

D.  f '       Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School.  Wa.Mhingti>ii 
St.  Albans  School    Wushington 

II  I  Lake  Forest  Academy.  .  .  .I^ke  Kiircst 

M  A.ss.     Chauiicy  Hall  School Boston 

Wilbrahum  Academy Wllbraham 

Williston  Seminary h^usthumpton 

Minn      Shattuck  School Kuriliault 

N.  II.      Holderness  School Plymouili 

N.J         Peddie  Institute    Hight-stown 

Princeton  Prep.  School  .  .  Princeton 
Rutgers  Prco.  School.   New  Brunswick 

N.  Y.      Cascadilla  School Itliuca 

Irving  School Tnrrylown 

Manlius  Schools Manlius 

kcplon  School Tarrylown 

Stone  School    (Cornwall 

I'A  Kiskiminetas  Springs  Sch        Snltsburg 

MerccrsbiirK  Academy  MiTci-rsburg 
Swarthmore  Prep.  School  Swarthmort- 

K.  I.  .  .    Moses  Brown  School  Providence 

Va Randolph-Macon  Academy 

Front  Koyul 


BOYS'    MILITARY   SCHOOLS 

(Ai.  Hitchcock   Mil.  Academy       San  Kafarl 

I  NO         Culver  Military  Academy  Culver 

Ky  Kentucky  Military  Institute       Lyndon 

Mis-s      Gulf  Coast  MiL  &  Nav.  Acad.  Gulfpori 
.\1<)         Kemper  Military  Academy     Boonville 

Wentworth  Mil.  Academy      l.«xington 
N.  J.       Bordentown   Military  Institute 

Bordeiitown 

Wenonah  Military  Academy   VVenonali 
N.  M.      New  Mexico  Military  Institute  Roswell 

.N.  V        Peekskill  Academy    Peekskill 

S.  (  The  Citadel  Charleston 

Porter  Military  Academy.    Charleston 
'I'KNN.     Tennessee   Military   Institute 

^^weelwaler 
\'A Blackstone  Mil.  Academy     Blackstoiie 

Fishburne  Mil.  School . .      \\  aynesburo 

Massanutten  Military  Academy 

Woodstock 
Wis..      St.  John's  Military  Academy .  Delatield 

CO-EDUCATIONAL   SCHOOLS 

Mass.  . .  Dean  Academy    Franklin 

N.  V.  .  .Horace  Mann  School.. New  York  City 
Starkey  Seminary Lakemont 

TECHNICAL   SCHOOLS 

C^OLO      Colorado  School  of  Mines  Golden 

1).  ('    .  .Bliss  Electrical  School.  .  .  .  Washington 

SCHOOLS   FOR   STAMMERERS 

N.  Y.  .    Dr.  Bryant's  School        New  York  City 
VVia. . .  .N.-W.  Sch.  for  Stammerers.  Milwaukee 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

D.  C ...  Wilson-Greene  School  of  Music 

Washington 

lu., American  College  Physical  Education 

Chic"3go 
Nat'l  Sch.  Mech.  Dentistry.  .  .Chicago 

M AS.S. . .  Harvard  Dental  School Boston 

New  Church  Theo.  Sch.  .  .  .(^ambridge 
Sargent  Sch.  Physical  Ed.  .Cambridge 
Mo.  .  .  Morse  Sch.  of  Expression..  .  St.  Louis 
N.  Y.  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music  Ithaca 
N.  y.  Public  Library  School..  N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  Homoeopathic   Med.  Col. 

N.  Y.City 
N.Y.School  of  Philanthropy  N. Y.City 
Rochester  Athenieum  &  Mech.  Inst. 

Rochester 

Russell  Sage  College      Troy 

Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts  Saratoga  Sprgs. 
Pa Penn.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts.  Philadelphia 

UNIVERSITIES 

MA.S.S. .  .University  of  Massachusetts.  .  .Boston 

SUMMER   SCHOOLS 

Conn... Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson 

1 1.1, University  of  Chicago Chicago 

N.  Y. .  .Miss  Mason's  School Tarry  town 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Mainf.  Wyonegonic  Camp  for  Girls 

.Moose  Pond 

M  A.S.S. . .  Quanset  Camp South  Orleans 

Sea  Pines  Personality  Camp.  .Brewster 
Mrs.  Norman  White  s  Camp... Orleans 

N.  H  .      Camp  Allegro Silver  Xakt- 

Sargent  Camps    Peterboro 

N.  Y       Camp  Winnahkee MalletCs  Bay 

I'A .  Pine  Tree  Camj) Mt.  Porono 

Vr  Camp  Farwell         Wells  River 

Tela-Wauket  Camp    Roxbury 

Woods  Island  Camp St.  .Albans 

Wynona  Camp    Fairlee 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Can..      Camp  Vega    Charli'sloii,  Out. 

Ini>         Interlaken  Camp Rolling'  I'ruirie 

.Maink  Camp  Katahdin Harrison 

Winona  Camp Moose  I'ond 

Mirii.     Camp  Tosebo  ( )iiekunia 

Minn.     Duluth  Boat  Club  Boys' Camp.   Dululh 

.\.  il.      Camp  Idlewild       l.aki'  \\  iiiiiep<'.suul'i'e 

South  Pond  Cabins  Kilzwilliani 

Thorn  Mtn.  Tutoring  School     Jackson 

Camp  WnchusctI  Holderness 

N.  Y.      Camp  Champlain  Mullen's  Buy 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp  Suugeriies 

Junior  Plnttsburg  .  I'latlsburg 

Pok-O'-Moonshine  Adirondack-* 

N'.  C        Laurel  Park  Camp  Henderson  villi- 

Pa Dan  Beard  Summer  Sch.Pocono  Miiis. 

Maplewood  Institute Concord  ville 

W.  Va.   Camp  Ronceverte   R<inci'veri<' 


Ou  OLD  IKl.MKK  ..illeil  iheiii  long  ago.  tl,. 
O  sparkliii|4  pliiases  liiiit  pack  a  world  ot  thought 
into  a  few  tienchaiit  syllables;  such  immortal  sen 
tenoes  is  ".Make  the  world  safe  tor  democracy,"  oi 
■Goveriiinenl  ol  the  people.  b\  the  people,  for  thr 
people." 

These  are  what  we  are  all  Seeking  but  that.  aUs 
rarely  coine  to  us.  The  gift  of  turning  theia  i- 
unii|iie.  but  the  want,  the  iieeil  of  them,  ia  uuivci 
iai       hoi  this  reason. 

15,000  Useful  Phrases 

By  Grenville  KJeiser 

.A  inaiiical  lr<;a.~ur>  ol  »illy  aiid  apl'f upriatr  exprc^ 
»ions  covering  all  pos^iible  oirasioax — )U»t  tlie  kind  v<j  . 
would  like  to  employ  but  can  npver  think  ot  at  the  ngt 
moment- — will  be  received  with  the  weliume  it  de«rrvi 
by  yoii  and  by  thousands  ot  otheid. 

What  This  Book  WUl  Do  For  You 

It  Itruvide-.  >  oil  \Mtli  all  <-\tit-iiit-l>  \\  idf  I.  huUf  ol  ..h^^ri. 
pithy  -intern  es  tliat  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  vrrt.ill>. 
>o  tliat  you  need  rack  your  brains  no  longrr  tur  WuiJ< 
to  tit  your  want>.  There  i-.  not  a  situation  in  whuli  >ou 
t  an  tind  yourself  tliat  will  not  be  met  and  made  into  « 
yictory  for  you  by  one  uf  thene  handy  little  aid*  tu 
Hiiency.     For  in.stance, 

WHEN  YOU 

ARE  INTRODUCED  TO  A  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE 

\'imiloiii)t  lia\t-  to  ^>l;.iiiiiier  "Pleased  to  meet  you"' 
over  and  over  to  eacli  new  acquaintance,  but  luinniand 
a  t  hoiot-  of  a  numlwr  of  polite  yet  dissimilar  exprvwiuot 
that  will  at  once  mark  you  as  a  social  succnw. 

CONDOLE  WITH  or  CONGRATULATE  a  FRIEND 

Wni  \\M  have  al  vuiir  ilispo^al  a  weallli  of  fehcHom 
phra-es  from  «liiili  >  uu  ran  construct  a  letter  or  a 
speecli  that  will  express  just  the  right  decree  of  jo>  oc 
sorrow  in  the  most  convincine  way. 

MAKE  A  SPEECH  IN  PUBUC  OR  REPLY  TO  ONE 

\  ou  \^.\\\  l)e  al>le  lo  draw  upon  a  liosi  ol  telling  siniile*. 
ot  polislicd  iwriods,  pointi-d  illustrations,  and  freshly 
expressed  ideas  to  make  what  you  say  carry  weight  and 
hold  your  auditors'  interest. 

ACCEPT  OR  REFUSE  AN  INVITATION 

This  frequently  difficult  and  delicate  task  will  It 
so  smootli  for  \'ou  that  \'OU  will  produce  without   . 
an  epistolary  Kern  that  you  could   never   have  drcji..tvi 
of  writing  unaided.  i 

COMPOSE  A  BUSINESS  LETTER  ' 

Vou  will  have   liefore   you    to  choose  from  a  nu:n      • 
compact,  snappy,  and  up-to-date  introductory  an 
inn  sentences,  as  well  a«  many  strong  and  clean-cu-.  t-x 
ainples  of  co    mercial    English   for  use  in  the  body  oC 
your  letter.  t 


HAVE  TO  MAKE  CONVERSATION 


Vou   will   t»e   sut^plicil  with    ju-.t    that   <iuali^>  of  •ni.i 
talk,  those  useful  and  stiiiiiilatinji   remarks  fiom  win.:. 
come  oiH-nings   for   intcrestinK  excliangrsof  idea«  tfiat' 
lead  on  to  comfortable  chats  and  make  impo(Mit>ie  thoae) 
horrible  periods  of  painful  silence.        *  ( 

DISCUSS  OR  ARGUE  UPON  ANY  SUBJECT 

The  store-  of  iiii.o;ery.  ilu-  1  uiiilr.-ds  of  luminous  int  i.i 
tihors   and' -tiikiu)^  comparisons,   tlie   terse   phr.i*- 
assent  or   ilissent.  and    the     general    stock  of  clev.  i 
joinders    and    trenchant     retorts   to   bf  found    licii       i 
prove  an  invaluable  ai<l 

PREACH  A  SERMON 

The  real  oloquenvv  ol"    mau\    ol    ilif -lioi^  ■ 
their  rirh  and  vatied  prt-soiitattun  of  hit* 
lo  incorporatr   into   yonr   homiUes  a  nr  ^ 
inlerfHt   and   broad   human    apiH^al   tha 
stir  all  hearts. 

APPLY  FOR  A  POSITION 

Vou  will  hiul  luie  (lie  restrained  yet  expresi-ivr  w  ■il  i 
.iiul    llie    llappv  « 'loice    of    epithet-    tllat    go  far  I. .v.  . 
luakiiit!  vour  ri-nii<--.t  un<-  that  will  obtain  the  jtt>ii;  i 
for  wliich  you  iiope. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  a  sy"<tematir  -itudy  of  tin- 
pages  would  greatly  improve  a  drtii-ienl  vo<abul.ai 

"A  liouk   of   practical   usrfulnem  for  thr   ntudrnt.   tl 
writer,  and  the  public  speaker." — Ctitholu  W'orU. 
'  It  will  l>e  a  useful  suiiplement  to  the  diclionar\   jn\ 
■  egulur  lK>ok  o(  -ynonyms ." 

—  Knickerhncktr  Press,  Albany.  N.  V 

- 

A  Useful  Book  Bound  to  Help  Yoi 


Money  Back  if  You  Are  Not  Satiifieil 


,! 


Siun  .ill'l  -•  lid  till-  <ou|niil  lo<la\  Willi  Si  7J.  alhl  llili 
-.|>leniliil  writeis'  .md  siM-aker-"  aid  ol  455  p.iiie-  will  t« 
-.hi|i|.ed  to  >oii  po-.ipai<l  by  letiirn  mail.  If  it  dor 
not  i»lc.isr  you.  rt-ttirii  it  .-inil  vour  inonr\' will  N-rrtunde 

w  nliiiin  .1  mil  riniir . 


FUNK    *    WAONALLS    COMPANY  V  i£b  II 

3S4-360  Fourth  Avvnu*.  N«w  York 

1;.  Till.  III.  II  rii.K.  -n.liiK  -KirifH-irlhmiiwnd  ll>*rul  PhrvH-ii 
for  Khlrh  I  f-iu-l»»i.  tl  Ti  ir  n<.l  satlalWil,  I  mar  rt.|urn  II  aiO 
t*n  ilayn  anil  yuu  will  n-furiil  thi-  amuunt  I  haw  |«ld 

.Viim* 

■tffjrctl " 
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About  1250  A. D. 
Marco  Polo  said: 

"A  Turke,  named 
KurcifoT,  told  me 
that  a  certayne  min- 
tToll  of  Earthe  was 
hand  in  a  nearby 
Montayne.  Bat 
a  mo  ants  were  so 
scarce  that  none 
bat  Kings  could  find 
the  fortunes  it  cost 
when  spunne  into 
cloth." 


V^0]  Fow  Pounds  thon  for  Just 
one  King -now  atiundroclMjUion 
Pounds  yearly  for ^11  Pooplos 


r  7VT^^^^  POLO  found  the  Ancients 
V-/  of  Tartary  bruising  small  pieces 

of  silky  rock-fibre  in  a  brazen  mortar. 
He  had  stumbled  on  the  crude  efforts  of 
ignorance  to  turn  asbestos  ~the  gift  of 
Nature — to  the  vise  of  rulers  of  men. 

For  it  was  known  that  such  rock,  so 
treated,  gave  a  substance  unharmed  by 
fire— w^hich  flames  served  only  to  bleach 
and  cleanse.  So  they  washed  and  spun 
and  wove  it  into  cloth.  But  the  labor  was 
so  great  and  the  substance  so  rare  that 
the  product  was  only  for  kings.  As  Man's 
development  progressed,  new  needs  for 
comfort  and  safety  arose.  But  w^ithin 
asbestos  were  the  properties  that  met 
those  needs — and  many  more.    So  man 


delved  and  found  a  way  to  make  these 
uses  available  and  the  mines  increased  iii 
number  and  production. 

Around  asbestos  a  great  industry  has 
been  built  and  its  w^heels  kept  whirring 
to  meet  the  public  need.  Asbestos  is 
unique  for  it  is  unaffected  by  the  action 
of  acids  and  fire,  electricity,  decay  or 
moisture.  So  many  are  its  uses  that 
Johns-Manville  alone,  mine,  crush,  mould 
and  weave  over  one  hundred  millioti 
pounds  a  year  into  Shingles,  Roofings, 
Brake  Linings,  Insulations,  Packings, 
Cements,  Electrical  Devices,  Tapes, 
Clothes,  Yarns— hundreds  of  products 
that  enter  every  avenvie  of  science  and 
the  useful  arts. 


H.  tV.  Johns-Mancilk  Co.,  New  York  CilV-     10  Factories— Branches  in  61   Large  CWe) 

JOHNS  -MANVIUE 


estos 


When  you  think  of  Asbestos  you  think  of  Johns-Manville 
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At  the  large  silica-brick  plant  of  the  Mount  Union 
■^-^  Refractories  Company,  Mount  Union,  Penna., 
Autocar  Motor  Trucks  have  replaced  horses — each 
Autocar  takes  the  place  of  six  one-horse  dump  carts. 

These  Autocars  arc  on  the  go  twenty-two  hours  out 
of  each  twenty-four.  At  night  they  haul  coal  from 
the  hopfjer,  dumping  a  day's  supply  at  each  of  the 
r^'enty-nmc  kilivs;  hy  day  the  trucks  haul  away  ashes 
from  the  kilns  and  dump  them  at  the  river  bank. 


The  short  wheel 
base  of  the  Auto- 
car makes  it  pos- 
sible to  operate  I 
where  large  trucks  I 
arc  impractical. 
y  With  the  Mount 
.  Union  Refractor- 
,  ics  Comp>any  and 
with  hundreds  of 
other  manufac- 
turers the  Autocar 
IS  part  of  the  reg- 
ular plant  equip>- 
mcnt. 


The  Autocar 

CHASSIS  $2050 
\H-2  TONS  CAPACITY 


WRITE  FOR  f  THE  DE- 
SCRIPTIVE AUTOCAR 
CATALOGUE.  IT  LISTS 
SOME  6000  OF  THE 
USERS  OF  THE  AUTO- 
CAR   MOTOR    TRUCK 


TOUSINESS  houses  in  four  hundred  and  fi 
teen  different  lines  use  the  Autocar  Motcf 
Truck  —  an   indication  of  the  part  the  mote 
truck  is  playing  in  solving  the  nation's  tran 
portation  problem.  i 

Of  these  thousands  of  Autocar  users  some  owi 
one  truck,  some  hundreds — using  them  for  cl 
kinds  of  trucking,  over  short  hauls  and  Ion. 

The  confidence  of  this  body  of  truck  buyers  is  expressed  / 
repeat  orders — they  know  that  the  after-sale  service  placed  t 
their  disposal  by  the  Autocar  Company  is  an  all-import.' t 
faaor  in  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  their  truck  operati(,i. 


The  Autocar  Company 


New  York 

nroolclyn 

Boaton 


Providence 

New/irk 

PhiladclpixU 


Established    1897 

ARDMORE,  PA 

factory,  SALES  AND  SERVICE  BRANCHES 

Adantic  City  St.  I^uis  Baltimore 

Wilmington  Allentown  Washington 

7it»r$mntiJ  fv  JiaUrt  at  »lhir  pointt 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
San  i-Vancisco 


Los  An{< 
San  Die' 
Fresno 
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STRENGTH   OF   THE    OPPOSING   ARMIES 


THK  KXI'KCTKI)  TKRKIFIC  ONSLAUGHT,  p.M-liaps 
tlic  <rn'ati'sl  of  the  «>ntire  war,  afjainst  the  Allied  battlo- 
fronl  ill  France  and  Klan(l(>rs,  }i:iv('s  crucial  importance 
to  the  question  of  the. relative  strength  of  the  opposing  armies, 
l^st  week's  meeting  of  the 
Austrian  and  German  Kaisers  at 
the  German  great  headquarters 
may  result  in  the  dispatch  of 
Austro-Hungarian  trooi)s  to  the 
Western  front  or  to  the  launch- 
ing of  a  new  offensive  against 
Italy;  and  Germany's  peace 
treaty  with  Roumania  may  re- 
lease a  few  German  divisions  to 
I)articipate  in  the  Western  driv(>. 
Hut  observers  agree   that   th(>r(> 

I  is  no  reserve  of  speedily  avail- 
able man-i)ower  for  the  Central 
Powers  to  draw  upon   that  can 

I  counterbalance  the  khaki  stream 
now  pouring  across  the  Atlantic 
from    the    United    States.      As- 

^  Sliming  that  Germany  will  .stake 

leverj'thing  on  a  decision  before 

I  the  Americans  can  arriv(>  in  sufTi- 
I'ient  force  to  make  the  odds 
against    her    overwhelming,    th(< 

Lvital  question  is:  What  are  thi; 
numbers  now  arrayed    on    (>a('h 

fside,  both  on  the  battle-line  and 

Pin  reserve".'    While  no  official  fig- 

;|Ures    are    available    in    answer. 

'Ithero  is  a  certain  amount  of 
agreement  among  the  estimates 

.'"ffered    by   the    military  critics. 

ilThe  key-note  of  General  Foch's 

strategy-,  as  these  critics  interpret  it.  is  to  oppose  the  masses  of 
fenien  hurled  against  his  lines  with  the  smallest  force  capable  of 
i<ustaining  th(>  shock.  therel>y  husbanding  his  reserves  for  the; 
Hnal  deci.sion.  For  the  success  of  th<>  Allies,  says  the  expert  of 
!ho  New  York   Timts,  depends  on   l«>(>ping  out  of  th(>  fight   as 


many  divisions  as  possible,  whil(>  forcing  Germany  to  throw 
in  as  many  as  possible?.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
"Germany  has  now  very  few  reserves,  her  well  has  n(>arly 
gone  dry,  and  she  must  win  the  war  with  what  she  already  ^as  in 

the  field."  German  losses  ;in 
the  great  drive,  he  says,  have 
been  variously  estimated  ;in 
figures  ranging  from  ;i."iO,OOOlto 
*J00,000.  If  w«  should  gr^nt 
the  Kaiser's  oratorical  clajm 
that  "already  600,000  Krigllsh 
]ia\c  been  put  hors  de  couibdl," 
we  should  have^  to  figure  that 
the  CJerman  masses  thrown  upon 
the  Allied  guns  suffered  much 
n-.ore  than  the  defenders,  and 
adopt  the  higher  estimat(\  The 
Ckrman  Army  to-day,  accord- 
ing to  a  Times  correspondent 
^\itll  our  force  in  France,  who 
chiinis  that  his  figures  are  au- 
thentic, numbers  approximately 
.").;;()().()0().  This,  we  are  told, 
do(>s  not  include;  the  Austrian 
Army,  "whicli,  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  juilitary  experts,  is  a 
check-off  against  the  Italian 
Army."  More  than  3,rj00,a)0  of 
these  German  soldiers  are  said 
to  be  on  the  Western  front. 
To  quote  further: 


"When  the  Kaiser  started  the 
war  in  August,  1914,  he  had  an 
army  of  2.800,000  in  actual  op- 
eration. One  year  later  this 
army  had  grown  to  4,800,000. 
\ugust.   ]91ti    the  German   ArTiiv  numbered  (i. 800  000.      In 


in  Iho  Brooklyn  Eanlr. 


August.  1017,  the  approximate  size  of  the  German  Army  was 
f).00n,000.  Now  it  is  about  700.0(K)  few(>r  than  that.  The 
differenr-e  between  the  present  sv/.v  of  the  Army  and  that  at 
the  high  water  in  August.  lOHj,  is  consequently  ],r)00,000. 

"Since;  August,   lOKJ,  recruits  have  })een   put  in  at  a  rale  of 
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600,000  a  year,  or  900,000  in  all.  This  indicates  the  German 
losses  since  Augfust,  1916,  were  2,400,000  men.  The  German 
Army's  total  loss  in  the  war  is  placed  at  over  3,000,000." 

An  even  higher  estimate  of  the  total  losses  of  the  German 
Army  in  killed  and  prisoners  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  is 


CopjrigliU*d.  I9IS.  by  John  T.  MrCiitrhcon. 

A  LULL  IN  THE   GERMAN  OFFENSIVE. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

published  in  Das  Nruc  Eumpa,  by  Karl  Bleibtren,  a  German 
statistician,  who  places  the  figure  at  4,456,961.  And  in  the 
New  York  World  we  are  reminded  that  "the  German  Govern- 
ment stopt  publishing  its  casualty  lists  last  June,  at  which 
time  the  dead  numbered  1,105,760,  prisoners  and  missing  591,966, 
and  the  wounded  2,825,581— a  total  of  4,523,307." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  remarks  the  military  "expert  of  a  New 
York  paper,  our  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Allies  in 
the  field  is  by  no  means  as  accurate  as  our  information  about 
the  Germans.  But  according  to  Andre  Tardieu,  French  High 
Commissioner  in  this  country,  France  had  an  army  of  3,000,000 
when  the  German  oflfonsive  began  in  March.  It  is  officially 
admitted  that  the  United  States  has  more  than  500,000  men  in 
France  already,  and  Washington  dispatches  say  that  the  Ad- 
ministration hopes  to  make  it  2,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
And  "through  reliable  channels"  the  news  comes  to  Washington, 
according  to  The  Star  of  that  city,  that  Italy  has  recently  sent 
nearly  as  many  men  to  the  tVench  front  as  has  this  country, 
and  that  "her  program  calls  for  a  duplication  in  numbers  of  all 
men  the  United  States  sends  abroad."     The  Star  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  othor  words,  by  the  time  the  United  States  !»is  a  million 
men  behind  th(>  Western  front  Italy  will  have  a  like  number. 
Thus  Cieneral  Fo(rh  will  ha\e  added  to  his  army  reserve  two 
million  men,  minus  those  he  places  on  the  actual  fighting  front." 

Thus,  without  counting  the  great  English  Army,  the  exact 
size  of  which  we  do  not  know,  the  Allies  would  seem  to  have  in 
P'ranco  at  this  time  about  4,000,(K)0  men.  Says  a  correspondent 
of  the  Now  York  Times  with  the  French  armies: 

"To  one  who  views  the  situation  dispassionately  it  seems  that 
the  trump  eards — i.e.,  the  absence  of  Ww  surprize  element,  the 
failure  of  the  previous  effort,  (Jennan  inferiority  in  man  power 
and  artillery,  the  .Mlies'  undoubted  mastery  of  the  air,  and  unity 
of  command  under  Foch — are  all  in  the  hand  of  the  .\llies. 

"Yet  Hindenburgand  LudendorfT  are  about,  to  take  tht>ehance. 
Why?  There  is  only  one  answer:  Recans(>  they  <'an  not  do 
otherwise.  Dospit^i  their  victories  against  the  weaker  Allies, 
they  have  failed  to  beat  down  the  principal  forces  of  their  op- 
ponents. Now  by  dread  of  the  future — which  can  be  spelled  in 
the  one  word,  'America' — and  by  difficulties  at  homo,  they, are 


at  last  forced  to  make  their  final  throw  against  odds  for  defeat 
or  victory." 

Addressing  a  labor  meeting  in  London,  Winston  Churchill  i 
British  Minister  of  Munitions,  made  this  informing  statement: 

"  In  the  present  battle  the  Germans  are  attempting  to  destroj 
armies  nearly  as  numerous  as  their  own  and  quite  as  well  armed 

"Altho  the  German  commanders  declare  their  readiness  t< 
sacrifice  a  million  men,  or,  if  need  be,  a  million  and  a  half.  th< 
hVench  and  British  armies  will  not  be  overcome.  They  wil 
maintain  a  firm  front  throughout  the  summer,  using  their  deadb 
weapons  upon  the  German  masses  and  husbanding  their  owi 
strength.  Meanwhile  our  kith  and  kin  from  the  United  State 
are  coming  to  our  aid  as  fast  as  ships  can  steam,  otir  Navy  i' 
coping  with  the  submarines,  and  our  airmen  see  mastery  of  th- 
air  in  view." 

PVom  Washington  comes  the  information  that  despite  tin 
brigading  of  our  troops  with  those  of  our  Allies,  Genera 
Pershing  will  probably  soon  be  commanding  an  army  of  Amori 
cans,  French,  and  British.     In  the  New  York  Tribune  we  read 

"As  if    exemplifying  the  unity  of  command  and  action  in 
which  the  United  States  and  its  eobelligerents  have  entered, 
became    known    here    to-day    that   whenever   American    troop 
predominate  in  the  brigaded  divisions  as  the  process  goes  on 
the.sc   divisions,    under   present  plans,   wiU   be   turned  over  t 
General  Pershing's  command. 

"This  plan  would  accomplish  several  things  which  the  milit; - 
authorities   consulting    upon    it    regard    as    very    desirable, 
would  rapidh'  increase  the  size  of  the  American  fighting  conunan 
on  the  battle-line,  it  would  contribute  tremendously  to  the  spir 
of  unity  and  concerted  eflfort.  and  at  the  same  time,  instead  t 
holding  large  numbers  of  American  troops  behind  the  lines  whif 
training,  would  surround  them  with  seasoned  veterans  and  un' 
actual  battle  conditions  school  them  to  be  rebrigaded  later  v. 
fresh  American  troops  coming  to  France." 

But  while  welcoming  these  various  indications  that  the  ode 
are  now  in  our  favor,  we  are  warned  bj-  a  high  officer  of  the  AUir 


THE    EYES  OF    TlliC    DOOMKO. 

— Bushncll  for  the  Central  Press  .\ssociation.   ( 

that  "there  has  been  no  more  insidious  propaganda  than  t  ' 
which  tends  to  seduce  popular  opinion  in  the  F^ntente  count  "S 
into  a  false  .sense  of  security.  "  And  Earl  Reading,  British  Hh 
Commissioner  to  the  United  States,  last  week  assured  a  >^"' 
York  audience  that  "the  crisis  is  not  passed,  and  it  never  1 
be  passed  until  the  victory  is  won," 
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GETTING  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  AIRCRAFT 

WHEN  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES  FINISHES  with  the 
aircraft  muddle,  we  will  know  the  facts,  say  editors 
weary  of  the  delays,  grave  charges  and  counter- 
charges, highly  colored  promises,  and  meager  performances 
that  have  characterized  this  branch  of  our  war-work.  And 
while  Mr.  Hughes  cooperates  with  the  Attorney-General,  at 
the  President's  request,  in  sifting  all  accusations  of  wrong- 
doing heaped  upon  the  men  who  have  been  responsible  for  air- 
craft production,  Senator  Chamberlain's  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  will  conduct  its  own  thoroughgoing  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  delay.  While  the  reasons  for  past  failure 
are  thus  likely  to  be  revealed  to  a  hitherto  somewhat  mystified 
nation,  there  is  hope  for  the  future  in  the  almost  daily  reports 
of  successful  production  of  planes  and 
motors.  So  that  perhaps  l>y  the  time  we 
know  the  worst,  it  has  been  suggested, 
we  may  be  happily  surprized  by  an 
achievement  surpassing  our  expectations. 
The  aircraft-scandal  pot,  which  had 
been  simmering  for  months,  boUed  over 
when  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum,  the  sculptor, 
came  out  with  the  first  assertions  of  large- 
scale  grafting  in  the  history  of  our  prepar- 
ations for  this  war.  Mr.  Borglum,  who 
has  for  some  time  been  interested  in 
aeronautics,  was  given  an  opportunity 
by  President  Wilson  to  substantiate  his 
suspicions  of  the  inefficiency  and  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  those  en- 
trusted with  carrying  out  our  air-program. 
He  was  furnished  with  several  assistants 
and  a  desk  in  the  War  Department 
building.  He  complained,  however,  to  the 
President  that  his  efforts  were  being 
hampered  by  persons  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. President  Wilson  eventually  foimd 
it  necessary  to  remind  the  sculptor  that 
he  was  not  an  "official  investigator"  for 
the  Government.  Mr.  Borglum's  report 
was  handed  in  to  the  President  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1918,  accompanied  by  a  letter  in 

which  he  told  how  he  had  been  "able  to  connect  the  broken 
hnks  of  a  chain  of  dishonesty  and  disorder  that  runs  throughout 
our  production  department."  The  nub  of  Mr.  Borglum's  charges 
is  that  the  War  Department  officials  have  been  hoodwinked 
by  a  group  of  profiteers  who  have  made  money  at  the  nation's 
expense  and  have  delayed  the  completion  of  our  aircraft-pro- 
gram with  great  advantage  to  our  enemy.  In  another  letter 
to  the  President,  Mr.  Borglum  declares  that  never  in  our  his- 
tory "has  a  group  of  men  been  given  so  completely  a  nation's 
resources  together  with  the  Administration's  and  the  people's 
confidence  as  has  the  aircraft  group,  and  never  has  such  con- 
fidence been  more  wantonly  abused."     He  continues: 

"I  refer  here  to  Major-General  Squiers,  Howard  E.  Coffin, 
Colonel  Deeds,  and  Colonel  Montgomery.  These  civilian  and 
military  members  appear  everywhere  in  the  program  planned 
to  meet  our  military  needs — and  they  appear  everywhere  in  the 
dehberate  and  elaborate  machinery  that  placed  and  held  the 
colossal  contracts  among  a  few — they  appear  everywhere  in  the 
fine  network  of  falsehood  and  camouflage,  and  they  include 
Mr.  Baker,  as  their  partner  in  the  common  statements  to  the 
public — they  deUberately  lied  to  you  and  framed  up  their  state- 
ments, particularly  their  failures,  and  they  directly  are  responsi- 
ble for  no  engines,  no  planes,  no  propellers,  and  our  vanished 
appropriations." 

The  sensation  created  by  such  assertions  as  these  was  followed 
by  another,  in  the  shape  of  the  publication  of  letters  and  affi- 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

GUTZON  BORGLUM. 

The  sculptor,  who  has  tried  to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  winglessness  of  the  eagle 


davits  tending  to  discredit  Mr.  Borglum,  charging,  in  the  words 
of  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  "that,  while  engaged 
upon  an  aircraft  inquiry  with  authority  of  the  President,  he 
negotiated  with  a  manufacturer  for  the  formation  of  a  company 
to  make  machines,  alleging  that  he  could  gain  access  to  official 
plans  and  drawings,  and  intimating  that  his  influence  at  the 
White  House  would  be  an  asset  in  the  enterprise."  Mr.  Borglum 
has  denied  the  whole  story  as  a  "frame-up,"  and  "false  in 
every  detail."     But,  he  concludes: 

"Personally,  I  am  not  of  the  remotest  importance  in  this 
matter.  The  nation  demands  to  know  why  a  billion  dollars 
in  eleven  months  has  provided  us  with  no  planes.  Next,  it 
demands  to  know  who  is  responsible." 

Color  was  lent  to  Mr.  Borglum's  charges  by  a  report  of  the 
investigating  committee  of  the  Aero- 
nautical Society  of  America,  which  as- 
serts among  other  things  that  the  original 
aircraft-program  was  drawn  up  by  men 
who  "knew  next  to  nothing  about  either 
the  art  of  flying  or  the  production  of 
flying-machines,"  and  that  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  country  for  aircraft- 
making  "is  utilized  to  probably  not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  because  apparently  the 
ability  to  produce  goods  urgently  needed 
is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  consideration 
for  securing  a  contract."  The  sub- 
stance of  the  wholesale  accusations  made 
by  Mr.  Borglum  and  the  others  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Welliver,  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  that  "something  like  a  conspiracy 
was  early  organized  to  create  a  close  con- 
trol of  the  whole  aircraft  business  in  the 
hands  of  a  limited  group  for  the  purpose 
of  exploitation  diiring  and  after  the  war." 
In  a  statement  explaining  the  scope  of  the 
projected  investigation  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  Senator 
Chamberlain  says  that  no  charges  have 
come  to  his  notice  "reflecting  either  upon 
General  Squier  or  Admiral  Taylor,  of  the 
Aircraft  Production  Board,  but  some  of 
those  responsible  for  aircraft-production  for  the  Army  have 
been  charged  with  gross  extravagance,  and  there  is  little  if  any- 
thing to  show,  so  far  as  production  is  concerned,  for  the  im- 
mense sums  of  money  that  have  been  spent  in  the  production 
of  aircraft." 

While  the  general  belief  at  Washington,  according  to  the 
experienced  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
is  that  the  "exposure"  of  Borglum  "effectually  disposes  of  the 
wild  charges  of  graft  and  dishonesty  which,  by  insinuation,  Mr. 
Borglum  hurled  at  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  members  of 
the  Aircraft  Production  Board,"  many  newspaper  editors  reply 
that  the  subject  to  be  investigated  is  "aircraft,  not  Borglum," 
and  they  insist  that  there  is  enough  in  the  charges  which  have 
been  made  against  those  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  aircraft- 
production  to  justify  a  vigorous  official  inquiry,  irrespective 
of  Mr.  Borglum's  motives  or  merits.  Former  Chairman  Coffin 
of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  has  demanded  an  inquiry  to 
protect  the  reputations  of  the  men  whose  names  have  now 
been  connected  with  charges  of  inefficiency  and  corruption. 
And  President  Wilson's  prompt  acquiescence,  his  placing  of  the 
whole  affair  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney-General,  with  Mr. 
Hughes  as  his  assistant,  wins  immediate  and  almost  unanimous 
approval  from  the  press  of  the  country.  True,  there  are  papers, 
like  the  Detroit  Journal  and  Newark  News,  which  believe  that 
this  is  "no  time  for  post-mortems,"  that  it  is  infinitely  more 
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important  to  "get  behind  Ryan"  and  help  him  to  "  make  good  " 
in  turning  out  aircraft  than  to  spend  time,  money,  and  energy 
in  trying  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  has  been  in  the  past. 
But  the  demand  for  turning  on  the  light  is  almost  universal.  "A 
wreU'hed  failure  of  guaranteed  results  there  certainly  has  been," 
declares  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  The  people  of  this  country, 
insists  the  Syracuse  t'oal-Stnnildrd,  "are  entitled  t»>  know  the 
entire  ugly  story,  who  failed  and  why  and  where."  'i'he  in- 
vestigations should  be  thorough,  says  the  St.  Ijouis  Star,  "because 
if  things  are  wrong  they  must  be  righted,  and  if  they  an-  not 
wrong  the  men  responsible  for 
what  has  been  done  should  l)e 
cleared  of  odium."  Somebody, 
insists  the  Indianapolis  News,  is 
criminally  responsible  "for  this 
great  waste  of  money,"  and  "it 
is  almost  unthinkable  that  a  sum 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  present 
Liberty  Loan  should  have  been 
flickered  away  while  the  Aircraft 
Board  was  turning  the  people's 
wrath  away  with  soft  answers." 
The  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can is  one  of  the  many  news- 
papers which  complain  of  the 
impenetrable  "wall  of  secrecy 
and  misrepresentation  surround- 
ing the  aircraft  project."  It 
points  out  that  various  state- 
ments by  Senators,  representa- 
tives of  the  War  Department, 
and  supposedly  well  -  informed 
correspondents  have  placed  the 
amount  already  appropriated  for 
aviation  at  various  sums  ranging 
from  .'8040,0(X),OO0  to  $1,109,- 
OOO.OfMJ.  The  only  thing  certain, 
it  observes,  is  that — 


"the  public  does  not  know  with- 
in a  couple  of  himdred   millions 

how  much  money  has  been  expended  in  making  a  failure  of  the 
program,  but  does  know  that  another  $1.(KK),()()().OUO  is  asked 
for  the  ensuing  year.  .  .  .  The  American  people  are  sick  of 
false  promises  and  alluring  deception;  what  they  want  is  air- 
jilanes  at  the  battle-front." 

One  statement  made  by  a  representative  of  the  War  De- 
j)artinent  before  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  spoke 
of  $74(),0(K).(KK)  already  appropriated,  $;i()7.0t)0.(MM)  actually 
spent,  and  additional  obligations  incurred  of  .'$.')S1,()(K).(MM),  mak- 
ing an  aggregat*' of  .'5^(8N,(KK),()(K).  A  cornspondentof  the  New- 
York  Krening  I'osl  notes  how  the  Hou.se  (\)mmit  tee  has  learned 
from  the  heads  of  aircraft  production  that  the  .'ft()4(),(MK),U(M) 
originally  voted  for  aircraft  work  has  not  been  spent,  and 
that  out  of  this  sum — 

"the  United  Slates  has  erected  all  of  its  aviation  training- 
plants  in  this  c«>uiitry  and  France;  all  of  th»«  aircraft -produc- 
tion in  this  country  and  in  Kngland  and  Prance,  t,«)  the  credit 
of  this  ( Joverninent,  has  l)eeii  paid  for  out  of  this  fund;  all 
the  salaries  of  the  many  thousands  of  men,  both  (►ftieers  and 
privates,  is  met  out  of  il,  and  the  immense  amounts  of  motors, 
inaU<rial,  acce.ssories.  and  supplies  bought  arul  <-ontracted  for, 
to  say  nothing  of  transportation,  will  come  out  of  this  fund. 
No  small  portion  of  the  fund  was  a|)propriate<l  for  expendiiure 
under  the  direction  of  the  Army  abroad.  1 1  is  not  possible  lor 
military  rea.sons  to  name  these  ligures  specifically,  bul  I  In- 
book  record  here  in  Washington  sh(»ws  what  has  been  done." 

The  same  wrif4»r  adds  thai  "if  there  has  been  any  graft  in 
working  out  the  details  «)f  what  has  been  done,  thai  fact  remains 
to  be  proved,  and  the  further  fact  remains  that  lii«'  aircraft 
jirograin  is  now  going  forward  as  ne\er  before." 


A  British  aeronautical  expert  recently  announced  in  Detroit 
that  his  country  would  soon  order  ;i,000  Liberty  motors,  to  be 
pla<'ed  in  British  machines  of  the  battle  type  now  used  on  the 
Western  front.  The  Scientific  American,  after  first-hand  investi- 
gation, declares  itself  in  a  position  to  tell  the  American  public: 

"First,  that  the  Liberty  motor,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  a  dis- 
tinct success;  secondly,  that  its  production  in  quantity  has  com- 
menced and  is  proceeding  at  an  accelerating  rate;  thirdly,  that 
these  motors  are  standing  up  to  the  government  tests,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  more  severe  than  those  to  which  the  best  type 
of    foreign    motors    are    subjected;    and    lastly,    that    not  only 

will  our  aviation  service  possess 
the  [lightest  motor  for  its 
power,  but  a  more  powerful 
motor  than  any  other  in  e.xis- 
tence  to-day." 

There  ha\  e  been  so  many  con- 
Hicting  stories  about  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  Liberty  motor 
that  it  may  be  well  to  summarize 
here  the  War  Department's  first 
authorized  statement  regarding 
the  details  of  its  construction: 

The  cylinders  designed  fol- 
low the  practise  used  by  several 
foreign  engines.  The  method  of 
surrounding  the  cylinders  with 
pressed  steel  water-jackets  was 
de\ floped  by  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  Company.  The  method  of 
manufacture  of  the  cyhnders 
was  evohed  by  the  Ford  Com- 
pany. The  design  for  the  cam- 
shaft and  valve  nuH-hanism  above 
the  cylinder  heads  is  based  on 
the  Mercedes,  but  with  improved 
automatic  lubrication  devised 
by  the  Packard  Company.  The 
cam-shaft  drive,  pi.stons.  and  pro- 
jxller  hub  are  copied  from  the 
llall-Scott  motor;  a  new  feature 
of  the  Liberty  motor  is  that 
the  angle  between  the  cylinders 
is  forty-five  degrees  instead  of 
sixty,  as  in  other  twelve  cylinder 
engines;  this  adds  strength.  A  Delco  ignition  system  is  used. 
The  connecting  rods  are  of  the  forked  or  straddle  type  used  on 
the  De  Dion  and  Cadillac  cars.  Crank-case  and  crank-shaft  are 
of  the  standard  twelvt'-cylinder  design.  The  lubrication  system 
is  an  adai)tation  of  the  (lerman  practise  and  is  very  economical 
in  the  use  of  oil,  but  is  too  technical  to  describe  here.  The  water- 
pump  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Packard  type  and  the  carbureter 
was  «leveh)ped  by  the  Zenith  Company.  The  bore  and  stroke 
of  the  t-ngine  is  .">  by  7  inches,  as  in  the  Hall-Scott.  The  idea 
♦  tf  the  Liberty  engine  was  developed  about  June  1,  and 
the  first  twelve-cyliiuler  experimental  engine  t)i»sse«l  a  fifty-hour 
test  on  August  2'),  1917.  Leading  etigint'-builders  made  sug- 
gestions for  improvenu-nts  while  expert  production  men  were 
set  to  work  on  their  end  of  the  program.  The  engine  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  final  developnu-nt  of  the  Liberty  engine 
is  due  was  nuule  up  of  technical  t-xperts  from  the  Packard. 
Ford,  ("adillac.  Lincoln,  .Marmon,  an<l  Tr»'go  companies. 

\u\  fear  that  the  publication  of  these  detads  may  be  of  \\m' 
to  oiw  en«ni.\  is  dismissed  h>  Mr.  Fiedeiick  Ppham  Adams, 
who  lells  MS  in  llie  New  ^  ork  'I'lnns  lliat  the  Oj-rnums  already 
know  all  about  it.  It"  l'ai*t.  he  sa.\s,  "(iernian  planes  ha\e  iMt-n 
brought  down  ba<-k  of  our  lines  in  which  improved  details  of 
Liberly-motitr  construction  were  incorporate*!  in  their  engines," 
This  writer  sees  better  days  ahead  under  the  new  aircraft  regime. 
Mr.  K.\an's  policy  will  Ih»  "Io  lake  aviation  motors  where  he 
can  find  them,"  and  to  "stimulate  by  all  fair  means  the  (|uantity 
prodn<'tion  in  the  Pnited  States  or  elsewhere"  of  any  useful 
domestic  or  foreign  l\  pe  of  motor.  Moreover,  "there  is  the 
higln-sl  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  l'nit*»d  Stat*-s 
(lovernnient  is  imw  receiving  six  types  of  aviation  nn)tors  e.vclu- 
sive  of  the  Lili-rty." 


WHKRK   .\KE   MY   WINCiS?" 

— Kvans  iti  the  rtaltimorc  American. 
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WAR-WAGES   FOR   RAILROAD   MEN 

WniLE  THE  WAGE-ESTCREASE  to  more  than 
2,000,000  railway  employees  of  all  grades  will  force  up 
traffic-,  freight-,  and  passenger-rates,  various  editors 
approve  the  action  of  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission  on  the 
basi's  that  the  railroad  men  have  been  underpaid,  especiallj'  in 
view  of  the  diminished  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Others, 
however,  argue  that  raising  wages  again  raises  the  cost  of  living 
and  only  aggravates  the  evil  it  was  meant  to  cure,  burdening 
those  who  enjoy  no  increase  along  with  those  who  do.  The 
increase  from  1  per  cent,  to  the  highest-  and  43  per  cent,  to  the 
lowest-paid  workers,  wo  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  will  involve  an  outlay  of  $800,000,000  on  the 
wage-rate  computed  from  the  date  of  January  1  past.  The 
advances  range  all  the  Avay  from  II  to  $34  a  month,  it  seems, 
and  are  added  to  the  amount  of  pay  each  employee  was  receiving 
on  December  31,  1915.  The  Chicago  Herald  considers  the  in- 
crease "one  of  the  most  important  episodes  in  recent  history'," 
and  the  New  York  World  notes  that  while  in  one  way  or  another 
the  award  affects  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States, 
its  direct  beneficiaries,  the  working  men  and  their  families,  are 
estimated  at  8,000,000.  The  most  surprizing  feature  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Wage  Commission  is  the  statement  that  51  per 
cent,  of  these  railroad  employees  have  been  receiving  less 
than  $75  per  month  and  80  per  cent,  less  than  $100  a  month. 
Himdreds  of  thousands  have  been  paid  less  than  $60  a 
month,  and  The  World  remarks  that  for  an  industry  lavish 
enough  in  some  of  its  branches,  such  figures  must  be  regarded  as 
wholly  inadequate. 

Even  the  most  careless  reader  of  the  Wage  Commission  report, 
says  the  Detroit  News,  must  realize  that  the  increases  are  justi- 
fied, and  even  if  they  mean  increased  tariffs,  "there  is  no  feeling 
that  under  cover  of  a  wage-raise  the  railroads  are  going  to  put  a 
lot  of  money  into  their  own  pockets."  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  "no  one  is  going  to  be  cheated  while  the  Government  runs 
the  roads  and  that  better  pay  will  give  us  the  better  service 
needed  to  help  win  the  war."     To  quote  from  the  report: 

"It  is  hardly  realized  that  the  roads  themselves  have  in  two 
years,  1916  and  1917,  increased  wages  approximately  $350,000,000 
per  year,  if  applied  to  the  present  number  of  their  employees. 

"But  these  advances  were  not  in  any  way  uniform,  either  as 
to  employments,  or  as  to  amounts,  or  as  to  roads,  so  that  one 
class  of  labor  benefited  much  more  than  another  on  the  same 
road,  and  as  between  roads  there  was  the  greatest  divergence. 
The  situation  had  been  dealt  with  as  pressure  made  necessary, 
and  naturally  those  who,  by  organization  or  through  force  of 
competition,  could  exert  most  pressure  fared  best.  Things 
came  to  a  head  just  before  the  Government  took  over  the 
railroads.  Another  three  months  of  private  management  and  wo 
would  have  seen  much  more  extensive  concessions  in  wages,  or 
there  would  have  followed  an  unfortunate  series  of  labor  dis- 
turbances. The  Government,  therefore,  has  now  to  meet  what 
would  have  come  about  in  the  natural  course. 

"Indeed,  the  impatience  of  the  men  was  only  allayed,  after 
government  intervention,  by  the  assurance  that  the  matter  of 
wages  would  be  promptly  taken  up  and  that  the  awarded  in- 
creases would  be  retroactive  as  of  January  1  of  this  year." 

The  report  is  of  "wider  range,  more  thorough  in  detail,  and 
of  clearer  wisdom  than  anj-thing  of  the  kind"  that  the  New  York 
Suti  can  recall,  and  it  is  of  importance  not  only  because  of  the 
huge  sum  to  be  distributed  among  two  million  employees  and  the 
heavy  increase  in  traffic  rates  to  meet  the  increase,  but  because  of 
the  effect  it  must  have  upon  the  adjustments  and  readjustments 
of  wages  wherever  labor  is  employed.     This  journal  adds: 

"This  prodigious  sum  of  $300,000,000  is  not  going  where  big 
wage-increases  usually  go — to  the  strong  labor  organizations,  to 
the  men  of  the  higher  pay  in  their  fields,  to  those  who  already- 
have.  On  the  contrary,  the  bulk  of  this  $300,000,000  is  going, 
as  it  ought  to  go,  to  the  little  fellows  who,  truth  to  tell,  have 
been  no  less  cold-bloodedly  neglected  by  the  employer  than  self- 
ishly sacrificed  by  organized  labor." 


An  increase  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  in  freight-  and  passenger- 
rates  will  be  necessary  this  year,  we  learn  from  Washington  dis- 
patches, to  meet  the  higher  costs  of  fuel,  wages,  equipment,  and 
other  operating  expenses  now  set  as  between  $600,000,000  and 
$750,000,000  more  than  last  year.  As  indicative  of  the  attitude 
of  those  journals  which  approve  the  advance  in  rates,  we  have 
the  remark  of  the  New  York  Times  that  there  will  be  opposition 
of  course,  but  if  there  were  to  be  delay  until  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion, there  never  would  be  an  advance,  and  it  says: 

"It  will  be  better  for  the  country  because  it  will  bo  better  for 
the  railways.  Without  efficient  railways  there  is  ahead  em- 
barrassment both  for  domestic  trade  and  foreign  war.  No 
starved  horse  ever  drew  a  hea\y  load,  and  the  railways  are  a 
starved  horse  with  a  very  heavy  load." 

Rather  sarcasticallj'  the  Baltimore  News  calls  the  wage-in- 
crease a  "bonus  of  $300,000,000  a  year,"  which  may  be  "im- 
peratively necessarj',"  but  "can  not  fail  to  create  uneasiness 
among  the  owners  of  the  properties  and  anxiety  among  all 
citizens  who  look  to  the  future  beyond  the  war."  The  new 
burden  must  be  added  to  the  existing  difficulty  of  figuring 
profits,  and  managers  and  the  public  have  "forced  upon  them 
a  disturbing  question  as  to  what  shape  the  roads  will  be  in  when 
they  are  restored  to  their  owners  to  'stand  alone,'  as  it  were,  to 
carry  on  business  upon  their  own  resources."  Adverting  to  the 
Wage  Commission's  statement  that  the  dollar  has  shrunk  to 
"a  shocking  extent"  in  the  last  two  years,  The  News  remarks: 

"We  wonder  if  the  Commission  gave  any  attention  to  the 
effect  of  wage-increases  upon  this  decline.  It  might  be  worth 
while  for  the  members  and  Mr.  McAdoo  to  examine  as' to  whether 
plentiful  money  did  not  mean  cheap  money,  and  cheap  money 
dear  commodities." 

The  Idaho  Statesman  notes  the  charge  that  the  wage-increase 
was  granted  because  of  "political  motives, "  which  brings  to  mind 
"gossip"  in  some  quarters  that  the  Director-General  of  Railroads 
is  "playing  politics"  for  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
On  this  point  we  have  the  positive  testimony  of  Secretary 
McAdoo  in  a  speech  made  at  Houston,  Texas,  on  April  15, 
when  an  enthusiastic  chairman  introduced  him  as  the  coming 
President,  and  in  disclaimer  Mr.  McAdoo  said  to  his  audience: 

"But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  war  can  not  be  won  unless 
there  is  at  this  time  developed  in  America  more  than  it  has  al- 
ready been  developed  that  unit^'  of  purpose  that  comes  from  the 
subordination  of  every  personal  and  private  interest,  the  squar- 
ing of  every  individual  action  wnth  the  noble  standard  of  a  per- 
fectly selfless  Americanism.  It  is  no  time  for  politics,  it  is  no 
time  for  personal  ambitions — and  that  impels  me  to  refer  to  the 
suggestion  your  chairman  made  in  introducing  me. 

"He  mentioned  my  name  in  connection  with  the  most  exalted 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people.  I  have  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  I  take  that  humorously,  but  for  fear  that  the  chair- 
man was  not  altogether  humorous,  I  want  to  allude  to  it  because 
it  illustrates  what  I  have  in  mind. 

"I  would  have  infinite  contempt  for  the  man  who  in  this  great 
time  sought  to  take  advantage  of  any  phase  or  aspect  of  this  war 
to  promote  a  personal  ambition.  I  have  no  ambition  for  public 
office.  I  want  nothing  from  my  fellow  countrymen  except  the 
opportunity  to  do  this  job  with  all  my  power  and  capacity  and 
then  go  back  to  private  life.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  three 
sons  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  I  am  in  no  different 
category  from  thousands  of  American  fathers  and  thousands  of 
American  mothers  who  in  this  great  time  are  making  the 
supremest  sacrifice  that  any  man  or  woman  can  make,  aside 
from  dying  themselves  upon  the  battle-field — I  am  giving  all  my 
sons  to  my  country.  How  can  any  man  want  anything  in  this 
time  except  to  serve  with  aU  his  might  and  main  and  give  his 
very  blood,  in  addition,  if  he  can  shorten  this  war  and  save  the 
life  of  some  American  boy? 

"I  speak  feelingly  about  this,  my  fellow  countrymen,  because 
I  can  not,  serve  you  as  I  want  to  serve  you  if  my  motives  are  ever 
suspected  or  if  it  ever  should  be  supposed  that  I  had  a  personal 
end  in  Wew.  I  must  have  your  confidence  and  I  must  have  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  if  I  am  to  do  this  job  thorough- 
ly; and  if  I  have  it,  I  want  to  keep  it.  I  can  not  keep  it  and  I 
would  not  deserve  to  if  I  have  any  selfish  purpose  to  serve.     In 
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my  humble  judgment,  as  things  stand  to-day  and  as  they  may 
stand  in  1920,  there  is  only  one  man  in  Ameri(!a  who  deserves  the 
great  and  exalted  offiee  of  the  Presidency,  and  he  is  holding  that 
offiee  now." 

MR.    HEARST'S    LOYALTY 

WIIKN'  A\  KX-PKKSIDEXT  of  the  I'nittd  .States 
says  that  the  powerful  Hearst  newspajjers  liave  Ixen 
"<langerous  to  this  country"  and  "helpful  to  Ocr- 
iiiany,"  the  question  raised  is  one  of  sueli  vital  eoiicern  to  tlu- 
American  people  as  may  he  judged  when  we  are  told  that  more 
than  (wo-and-a-half  million  of  tlitiii  read  tliose  pajjers  every 
day.  Not  only  is  the  Hearst  press  an  influence  molding  and 
coloring  public  opinion  at  this  critical  time,  l)ut  tlie  public 
welfare  is  still  more  involved  when  wc  n- 
memlier  that  Mr.  Hearst  himself  is  lalked 
of  as  a  probable  nominee  for  the  Governor- 
ship of  New  York,  and  even  as  a  caiulidatc 
for  the  Presidency.  How  seriously  tills  is 
regarded  by  one  city  of  New  "\ork  State  is 
seen  in  fho  action  taken,  aft+'r  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  attack,  by  the  Mount  Vernon 
Board  of  Aldermen,  who  have  voted  to  bar 
the  New  York  A  meriran  and  Evening  Jour- 
npl  from  circulation,  distribution,  or  sale  in 
that  city  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Challenged  by  Postmaster-General  Burle- 
son to  make  sjxicific  his  charge  that  the 
Administration  had  failed  to  discipline 
"various  powerful  new.spap<*rs  which  oj)- 
posed  the  war,  or  attacked  our  Allies,  or 
directly  or  indirectly  aided  Germany  against 
this  country,"  Colonel  Roosevelt  rej)lied 
that  the  "prime  example  of  failure  by  the 
Administration  to  proceed  against  really 
hostile  and  damaging  utterance"  was  afforded  by  "a  failure 
to  deal  with  Mr.  Hearst's  papers  as  it  has  dealt  with  certain 
other  papers."  The  Colonel  j)oints  (nit  that  the  success  of  the 
Hearst  propaganda  would  have  defeated  England  and  France 
and  left  us  to  fight  Germany  alone.  As  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Times  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the  Government  jiro- 
ceeded  successfully  against  Tom  Watscui's  i)ublication  in  (r<>orgia. 
Yet  Tom  Watson  had  done  nothing  that  was  anything  like  as 
dangerous  to  this  country  and  our  Allies  and  as  heli)ful  to  Ger- 
many as  Mr.  Hearst  had  done. 

"It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  .\dministration  had 
full  warning  about  Hearst's  j)robable  attitude  by  his  j)re\  ious 
editorials  attacking  Gernumy's  foes  and  defending  Germany.  1 
have  before  me  at  the  moment  a  co|)v  of  the  New  York  Ainrriain 
editorial  of  .June  (I,  191").  signed  by  Mr.  Hearst  him.self,  say- 
ing that  we  have  no  right  to  ask  fiermany  to  refrain  from 
submarine  warfare  against  the  commerce  of  her  eiu-mies,  and 
that  the  fjiifiilfniid  was  an  English  vessel  aiul  was  properly  a 
spoil  of  war,  and  that  its  destruction  by  the  (lerman  subiuariiie 
was  in  a<u'ordance  with  the  authorized  ami  accepted  rules  of 
warfare. 

".\fter  we  went  into  the  war,  on  April  1  I,  1917,  Mr.  Hearst 
wrot^':  'Stripping  our  country'  of  men,  money,  and  food  is  a 
dangerous  |>olicy.  Our  earnest  suggestion  to  the  ( 'oiigress  is 
that  it  imperatively  refuse  to  |)ermit  the  further  draining  of 
our  food-supplies  jiml  our  military  su|)plies  (o  Eur()|)e.' 

"This,  of  cours(\  was  equivalent  fo  a  denuiiul  that  after  gning 
to  war  we  should  (urn  around  and  help  Germany  more  tliau  if 
we  had  continued  to  remain  neutral.  Oti  .\|)ril  24.  1917,  the 
New  York  .\ni<ric<iii  said:  'The  |)ainfid  truth  is  that  we  are 
being  practically  used  as  a  mere  reetiforcement  of  England's 
warfare  and  England's  future  aggraudi/ement.'  This,  of  course, 
was  an  effort  against  our  ally  and  an  elTort  to  pander  (o  anti- 
English  |)rejudice  in  th»>  interest  of  our  foes,  and  nothing  else. 
On  May  17  it  advocat(>d  our  spending  all  our  money  on  pre- 
|)aring  o»ir  Army  and  Navy  here  at  home  'ami  so  compelling 
German.v,  if  she  wants  to  light,  to  Come  to  us,'  which  was,  of 
course,  equivalent  to  answering  that  we  would  render  no  aid 


to  defeat  Germany  until  she  had  defeated  our  Allies  and  was 
prepared  to  attack  us  single-handed. 

"On  May  2r>  the  same  |)ai)er  said  of  the  efforts  to  float  the 
Liberty  Loan:  'If  you  want  our  food  and  wealth  sent  abroad 
to  help  suffering  England,  buy  a  Liberty  Bond,  furnish  the 
sinews  of  war.'  In  view  of  Hearst's  continued  effort  to  excite 
hatred  l)etween  the  United  States  and  England,  the  implication 
of  this  sentence  can  not  l)e  mistaken.  In  (he  very  next  sen- 
tence he  subtly  attempts  to  a|)peal  to  all  men  with  a  feeling  of 
affection  for  Gernumy  by  intimating  that  whoever  purchased 
a  Liberty  Bond  desired  to  see  Germany  not  merely  defeated 
but  'dismembered.'  On  July  '27  the  New  York  Americaii 
spoke  of  our  soldiers  being  sent  over  'to  be  off«'red  up  in  bloody 
sacrifice  to  the  ambition  of  coududing  nations  on  foreign  battle- 
fields.' On  November  '2'2  it  spoke  of  our  'inferfering  in  Europe's 
(juarrel.'  It  is  absolutely  imi)ossil)le  (o  rwoncile  the  Gov- 
ernment's  ac(ion  in  |)roceeding  against  Tom  Watson's  paper  with 
ils  failure  to  proceed  against  Mr.  Hearst's 
papers  on  any  theory  that  justice  was  to 
l>e  done  alike  to  the  .strong  and  to  the 
weak." 


New  York  American 

New  York  Evening  Journal 

Chicago  Herald  and   Examiner 

Chicago  American 

Boston  Adverti-ser 

Boston  .4merican 

Atlanta  Georgian 

Atlanta  .'Vmerican 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Los  Angeles  Examiner 


MR.    HE.MJ.STS    MOITHI'IKOKS. 

These  ten  papers  are  said  to  have  an  average 
daily  circulation  of  more  t  lian  2, .500. 000.  I'nlil 
April  21  of  this  y(>ar  Mr.  Hearst  also  puhlished 
the  (icrman-language  Deulschcs  .Jimrnal.  of 
New  York,  now  disconliiuicd.  Mr.  Hearst  also 
owns  seven  mag;izlnes  with  a  monthly  cirnila- 
tion  of  over  2.()(M).000.  These  are  The  Cosmo- 
politan, (lood  Housekeeping.  Harper's  Bazar, 
Iharst's.  Motor.  Motor  lioalino.  and  Puck. 


Colonel  Roose\-elt  reminds  us  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  baiTe<l  the  Hearst 
newspapers  from  circidation  in  their  nmils 
and  (he  Hearst  correspondents  from  ac- 
cess U)  their  cables.  He  notes  that  "since 
Ave  entered  the  war  Mr.  Hearst  has  at 
various  times  issued  editorials  profes.s- 
ing  great  j)atriotic  zeal,  at  the  verA'  titne 
Avhen  in  other  editorials  he  was  atta<'k- 
ing  the  Allies  of  America,  England  ami 
Japan,  in  the  most  offensive  way,  and 
thereby  doing  his  best  to  weaken  the 
effect  of  our  war  against  Gennany." 
Such  action  the  Colonel  characterizes  as 
"mere  camouflage";  and  he  reminds  us 
that  "at  this  moment  in  France  the  Bonnet 
Rouge  is  being  tried  for  treason,  alt  ho  in 

every    issue    it  was   blatant  with  i)retense  of  patriotism."     To 

quote  the  indictment  further: 

"By  tiu-ning  to  the  New  York  Tnhnne  of  May  S.  1918.  Post- 
master-CJeneral  Burleson  will  find  an  ardent  tribute  made  by 
the  former  CJerman  corri'S])oiulent  of  tht;  Kolnit^che  Zeiliing 
to  Mr.  Hearst,  and  Mr.  Hearst's  editor-in-chief,  Ar(hur  Brisbane; 
for  having  been  'auxiliaries  of  valued  influence'  to  Germany, 
especiall.v  because  of  'the  editorials  in  the  Hearst  newspapers.' 
1  commend  this  to  Mr.  Burle.son  and  also  to  his  (^abinet  a.s.so- 
ciate,  .Mr.  Daniels,  in  view  of  their  r«'cent  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulations to  .Mr.  Brisbane,  these  telegrams  having  been 
published  in  Mr.  Hearst's  paper.  The  Erening  Joiirnal.  Mr. 
Burleson  says  of  Mr.  Hearst's  (iller  ego  that  he  congi'atulates 
the  people  of  Chicago  because  they  are  (o  have  (he  benefif  of 
.Mr.  Brisbane's  'able  and  unselfish  efft)rts  for  justict>  and  fnn^ 
dom  and  true  democratic  government.'  And  Mr.  Daniels 
goes  Mr.  Bin-leson  one  better  in  expressing  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Brisbane  will  preach  patriotism  and  civic  righteousness. 

"The  quotations  al)ove  given  deprive  Mr.  Burleson,  and  the 
.\dministratiou  of  which  he  is  part,  of  any  shred  of  justification 
ill  this  matter.  1  ha\t'  a  good  deal  more  to  say.  especially 
al)ou(  oiu»  or  two  English  and  German  newspapers  in  the  West, 
which  Mr.  Burleson  h-ft  unmolested  a(  the  very  time  of  the 
acti(m  of  his  department  against  The  Metro poiitan;  it  will  l>e 
sjtid  in  my  letter  to  the  Senator  for  pernuinent  record." 

Colonel  Roo.s(>velt's  answer  fo  th»'  Posfinasf^'r-General's  chal- 
lenge, says  the  New  York  Erening  I'osI,  "has  great  force."  .Vnd 
liie  New  York  W Orhl  (h>scribes  as  "subslanfially  correc(  "  (he 
charge  (hat  .Mr.  Hearst  professes  great  i)atriotic  zeal  in  certain 
editorials  while  in  others  he  aHacks  (1h>  allies  of  .\merica,  En- 
gland ami  Jiipiui,  "in  (he  most  ofTi>nsive  way."  The  New  York 
Trihiine,  which  litis  rep»>;itedly  tuul  persistently  impugned  Mr. 
He;irs('s  lovaKy,  wtuiders  a(  his  "singular  and  sinister  im- 
muni(y,"  ami  remarks  (hat  "if  th(>  Goveriunt'ut  (hiidvs  Hearst- 
ism  is  loyalt.v,  all  the  rest  of  us  want  to  know  i(." 

Some  of  his  critics  have  said  \\\i\\  Mr.  Hearst  "hates  F^ngland 
more    than    he   loves   Amt-rica."     .\    \e;ir   i^go   Thk    Litkk.\kv 
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Digest  published  an  article  called  "Treason's  Twilight  Zone," 
in  which  wc  discust  the  aid  and  comfort  given  to  the  enemy  by 
those  papers  which  attempt  to  confuse  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  about  our  motives  in  entering  the  war,  and  to  implant 
seeds  of  suspicion  and  distrust  concerning  our  Allies;  and  wo 
asked  our  readers  to  clip  and  send  us  editorial  utterances  of  this 
kind.  In  response  many  of  our  readers,  esi)e('ial]y  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  called  our  attention  to  the  Hearst  pul)lications. 

Mr.  Hearst  remarks  editorially  that  "Mr.  Roosevelt's  at- 
t^'Uipled  refieclions  upon  the  Hcjirst  publications  are  unimpor- 
tant"; ami  lie  aftirms  that  "whatever  criti- 
cism the  Hearst  i)ublications  iiKlnlg(>d  in  was 
constructive  criticism,  founded  upon  estal)- 
lished  ra<'l,  not  upon  Jiiaiuifactured  falsehoofi, 
and  inl^-nded  for  I  he  inlormalioti  and  assis- 
tance of  the  Adiniuistrafion  and  not  for  its 
discomfiture  and  dfstrnction."  He  con- 
cludes a  bitter  (M)nnter-attack  upon  tlic 
Colonel  with  these  words: 

"As  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  unfound<'(l 
allegations  were  ov<'rwhelmingl\'  repudiated 
in  th<>  N<>w  York  Citj'  election,  and  as  IMr. 
Asquith  and  his  unfounded  allegations  were 
overwhelniingJN'  rc|)udiat<'d  in  the  llous<M)f 
("onuno!is,  so  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  ev<'ry  politi- 
<'al  and  |)uhlic  traitor  should  be  overwhelm- 
ingly repudiatcMl  whenever  such  a  one  sets 
himself  disloyally  against  his  constituted 
leaders  and  against  the  best  interests  of  his 
country  for  the  m(>anest  of  all  moti\'es,  j)t>t1y 
jealousy  and  ])ersonal  gain." 

In  a  later  editorial,  lu-ging  us  to  stand 
behind  the  President  in  order  that  "victory 
may  (establish  democratic  ideals  forcMT."  the 
New  'S'ork  Anicriani  a|)parently  undertakes 
to  (letinc;  the  i)resent  attitude  of  the  Hearst 
press: 

"That  victory'  will  come  to  our  arms  we 
do  not.  doubti.  Kvery  analysis  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  Kurojx'  shows  that  (Jer- 
many  is  bound  to  lose,  that  victory  is  sun; 
lo  come  to  the  Allies  and  to  us. 

"And  it  is  an  insi)iring  thought  tliat 
the  vic'tory  will  be  diw  to  our  powerful  reen- 
forcement  of  the  Allies 

"For  a  tinu!  all  of  us  saw,  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  tlu^ 
confusing  elenu-nts  of  the  mighty  drama  which  was  being 
played  upon  the  world's  great  stage.  And,  indeed,  there  was 
no  other  way  to  see 

"And  if  all  of  us  did  not  see  as  clearly  as  he  saw  at  that  time, 
yet  all  of  us  came  to  se(>  befor(>  many  'days  that  th(>  Presid(>nt's 
vision  was  th<;  far-seeing  vision,  and  that  it  was,  indeed.  Arma- 
geddon to  whose  red  field  he  was  summoning  the  might  of  a 
free  people 

"Th(  man  who  hunts  up  grounds  t)f  quarrel  now  with  his 
fellow  Americans  on  account  of  disagreements  of  opinion  or  of 
mistakes  in  policy  in  the  confus(>d  p(>riod  of  our  neutrality  is 
not  a  good  patriot,  is  not  actuated  by  patriotic  motives,  and 
J'.iost  assuredly  is  not  doing  our  country  any  good." 

.V  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Anicriran 
quotes  Stuiators  Re»ed,  of  Missouri,  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  and  Hoke 
Smith,  of  Ceorgia,  in  defense  of  Mr.  Hears.t's  loyalty.  Senator 
Reed's  defense  takes  the  form  of  an  attack  on  Colom'l  Rooso 
Aelt.  S«>nator  lj<>wis  sa.\s  that  "th<>  Hearst  papers  ha\'e  been 
giving  a  valued  and  devoted  service  to  America  in  support  of 
the  war.  They  have  done  so  at  the  expense  of  great  loss  of  a 
certain  following."     And  Senator  Smith  is  quoted  as  follows: 

"However  much  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  desire  to  critici/.e  any 
earlier  ])ubhcations  of  The  American,  any  one  who  has  wat(^hed 
the  paper  for  months  past  must  concede  that  it  has  given  most 
loyal  sui^port  to  all  war-measures  and  to  the  Administration. 
•Ml  nuist  agree  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  on  every  occasion  shown 
himself  to  be  intensely  American  in  his  views." 


UK   DKKIKl)    LLOYD  GEOROE 


My  cliaifiing  llic  Prime  Minister  witli 
untruth.  But  Llo.Nd  (ieortie  showed 
ih;il  (ieneral  Maurice's  own  dei)art- 
inent  had  furnished  the  figures,  and 
tlu;  (ieneral's   army  career  is  eiuied. 


AMERICA   FOR   LLOYD   GEORGE 

WE  HAVE  A  VITAL  INTEREST,  of  course,  in  having 
the  \ory  best  and  most  efficient  government  in  every 
country  aiding  in  the  defeat  of  Germany,  so  that  in 
a  sense  the  politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France  become  our  own 
concern.  If,  then,  Americans  could  elect  a  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  it  would  seem  from  an  examination  of  our  organs 
of  public  opinion  that  this  country  would  undoubtedly  vote  to 
keep  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  office.  We  find  the  (!onviction 
exprest  in  our  press  again  and  again  that 
wlien  the  House  of  Commons  sustained  the 
Government  by  a  vote  of  20;i  to  llXi,  it  was 
more  than  a  mere  ministerial  victory,  it  was 
a  victory  for  the  United  States,  for  the  Allied 
cause,  for  democracy.  Mr.  Lloyd  (leorge, 
whose  personality  and  career  have  always 
ajipealed  to  Americans,  has  won  new  friends 
in  this  country,  as  various  papers  phrase  it, 
by  his  "splendid  enthusiasm  for  the  Allied 
cause,"  by  his  "will  to  win,"  by  the  enemies 
he  has  made  in  Berlin  and  among  the  "de- 
featists," pacifists,  and  "tories"  in  Allied 
countries.  His  retention  of  power  in  Britain 
seems  then  to  our  press  like  the  winning  of  a 
great  battle,  because,  as  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  puts  it,  "the  world  knows, 
with  Lloyd  George  in  the  saddle,  Britain  will 
never  make  a  German  peace."  The  Spring- 
field Republican  voices  the  thoughts  of  more 
than  a  few  American  journals  when  it  ob- 
serves that  Lloyd  George  "seems  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean  to  embody  nuire  than  any  other 
British  statesman  thi;  assurance;  we  need 
and  demaufl  concerning  the  tenacity  and  in- 
fl«>xi})le  resolution  of  the  British  people  never 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  Germany."  The  final 
test  of  tlu)  British  Prime  Minister's  standing 
in  this  country  is.  The  Republican  continues, 
"specific  and  very  much  to  the  point"— 


"In  the  American  mind  he  stands  for  the 

unified     control     of    the    Allied    armies    in 

Europe.     His  opponents  in  British  politics  attacked   his  act  in 

hel{)ing  to  establish  the  Versailles  War  Council,  and   we   know 

that  he  antagoni/.ed    the    British    high    military    command    in 

advocating  'the  single  front.' 

"It  little  concerns  us,  therefore,  whetlu^r  the  Premier  has 
been  invariably  accurate  in  his  public  statenuiuts  r(^garding  the 
military  situation.  P^ven  the  terrible  deft^at  of  th(^  British 
.")th  army  in  Picardy  does  not  m'cessarily  condemn  liis  adminis- 
tration in  our  eyes.  What  matters  now  is  that  Mr.  George 
instantly  utilized  that  defeat  by  joining  President  Wilson  in 
bringing  unity  of  command  into  effect,  and  thus  canu;  thi;  <>le- 
\'ation  of  Foch.  A  British  Premier  capable  of  that  in  the  great- 
est crisis  of  the  war  deserves  another  lease  of  life." 

It  was  the  United  States,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reminds 
us,  "that  insisted  upon  coordination  upon  the  battle-front,"  that 
strenuously  urg(^d  the  necessity  of  concentrating  military  author- 
ity "so  that  the  armies  could  be  used  interchangeably." 
"  Americans  who  are  loyally  supporting  the  centralized  control 
which  has  now  been  evolved,  who  haxe  put  their  soldiers  under 
General  Foch's  orders"  will  be  thankful  indeenl,  the  Boston 
Trunacripl  most  emphatically  declares,  "that  there  is  no 
longer  any  wrangling  as  to  whether  this  force  shall  \w  here  and 
that  force  thfTe,  no  longer  any  pulling  and  hauling  and  hanging 
back,  no  longer  any  Mauriceism  and  Asquithism,  but  that  the 
win-the-war  partj^  is  definitely  and,  let  us  hope,  once  for  all  in 
the  saddle  in  England."  One  inevitable  result  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lloyd  George  ministry,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  Times,  would  have  been  a  feeling  of  doubt  as  t'j  how 
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far  unification  of  the  Allied  armies  would  be  permitted  to  go, 
and  how  long  it  would  be  allowed  to  last,  and  the  effect  of  this 
on  the  military  operations  would  have  been  to  create  irreso- 
lution and  uncertainty.  According  to  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  Washington,  Allied  leaders  interpret  the  success 
of  the  British  Prime  Minister  as  meaning  that  "unity  of  com- 
mand has  been  established  on  the  West  front,  beyond  possi- 
bility  of  change." 

?]ven  those  who  have  seen  much  in  Lloyd  George's  career  to 
criticize  welcome  his  retention  in  office  on  the  ground  that  ho 
appears  to  be,  in  the  words  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  "the  best 
man  for  the  job."  "Whatever  his  personal  defects,  however 
tortuous  his  politics,"  the  New  York  Evening  Post  admits 
that  "he  is  a  great  outstanding  figure,  representing  far  more 
efficiency  than  did  Mr.  Asquith."  This  country,  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  asserts,  fully  appreciates  "the  value  of  a 
human  dynamo  like  Lloyd  George  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies'" 
Lloyd  George's  continuance  in  office  "will  hearten  all  those 
who  feel  that  the  only  business  of  importance  is  that  of  defeating 
Germany,"  says  the  Indianapolis  News,  and  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph  points  out  that  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  "bad 
news  for  Berlin  that  Lloyd  George  has  been  sustained,  that  the 
policy  of  'the  knock-out  blow'  has  been  vindicated."  Had  the 
present  British  Ministry  been  upset  "it  might  have  endangered 
the  whole  Allied  cause,"  the  New  Haven  Register  fears,  for — 

"The  ^Ministry  now  in  power  has  shown  that  it  is  not  to 
be  deceived  by  bogus  peace  offers,  that  it  has  set  its  face 
firmly  against  the  insidious  and  specious  reasonings  and  argu- 
ments of  the  pacifists.  Had  Lloyd  George  gone  out  of  the 
Ministry-,  regardless  of  who  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  there 
would  have  inevitably  been  uncertainty,  if  not  distrust,  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  of  negotiations  which  might  come  later." 

One  reason  why  Lloyd  George's  vindication  will  be  especially 
welcome  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  is  the  fact  that  he  has  always  appealed 
strongly  to  them  "as  an  exponent  of  advanced  democracy." 
The  New  York  Globe  is  one  of  many  papers  which  like  Lloyd 
George  because  they  see  "the  stuff  of  dcmocracj-,  of  sympathy 


with  the  supreme' objects  of  the  war,  and  the  essential  honesty" 
in  the  man.  The  one  hundred  and  six  anti-Lloyd  George  votes 
in  the  House  of  Commons  represent,  according  to  The  Globe, 
"the  peace-bj'-surrender  pacifists,  plus  the  Lansdowne  pacifists, 
who  fear  for  the  privileges  of  their  caste  if  the  war  continues 
and  Prussian  junkerism  is  e.xtinguished,  plus  the  Bolshevik 
pacifists,  who  think  they  can  talk  cannon  into  silence,  plus  the 
pro-Germans  of  Great  Britain,  who  are  seeking  to  serve  the 
Kaiser."  This  being  a  war  for  democracy.  The  Globe  insists 
that  the  peace  must  not  be  a  junker  one,  and  the  thought  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  might  have  been  followed  as  Prime  Minister 
by  Lord  Milner,  his  Conservative  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  is 
most  imwelcome.  But  the  more  obvious  alternative  to  Lloyd 
George  was  Mr.  Asquith.  Of  him  The  Globe  remarks:  "To  what 
degree  Asquith  has  been  caught  by  the  defeatists  is  not  clear, 
but  obviously  in  view  of  his  pacifist  support  he  is  less  to  be 
trusted  than  Lloyd  George."  Other  papers  are  even  more 
openly  critical  of  the  former  Prime  Minister.  "A  trade  of  the 
Lloyd  George  rc^girae  for  the  comparatively  weak  and  insuffi- 
cient Asquith  policies  of  the  first  year  of  the  war"  would,  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  asserts,  "be  regarded  with  serious  appre- 
hension both  in  France  and  America  as  well  as  in  Britain."  The 
return  of  Mr.  Asquith  supported  by  Lord  Lansdowne  and  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  would,  writes  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  "unmistakably  shake  the  confidenco 
of  a  portion  of  the  American  and  of  the  French  people,"  and 
would  create  "in  this  country  something  of  the  consternation 
which  would  in  England  follow  the  return  to  office  of  Mr. 
Bryan."  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  reminds  us  how  a  Labor 
member  of  the  House  interrupted  Mr.  Asquith  with  a  cry,  "Get 
on  Avith  the  war!"  That  cry  has  become  the  Lloyd  George 
Government's  slogan,  says  the  Chicago  editor,  who  continues: 

"The  faults  of  Lloyd  George  are  obvious  to  his  countrj'men, 
but  they  are  faults  more  tolerable  than  are  those  of  Asquith. 
Under  the  latter  they  had  alwaj's  the  sense  of  drifting,  whither 
no  one  knew.  Under  Lloyd  George  there  is  a  feeling  of  marching, 
and,  even  tho  the  road  be  perilous,  that  is  a  better  feeling  for 
national  morale  in  war-time." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  lepers  of  Molokai  bought  S5,000  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds,  wishing 
to  guard  against  tlic  possibility  of  liaving  to  associate  with  Germans. — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

CiEUMA.v  Army  is  frantically  eager  to  get  out  of  tho  low,  damp  valley  it 
is  in — you  see,  the  German  soldiers  are  now  wearing  paper  pants. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

.■\x  American  newspaper  man  in  France  has  been  made  a  Chevalier  of 
the   Legion   of  Honor.     Tlio  office 
carries  no  salary. — Dallas  Xews. 

So.ME  idea  of  how  Finland's  "in- 
dependence" is  turning  out  may  be 
formed  from  tlio  information  that  a 
Prussian  duke  is  running  for  king 
on  the  ilohonzollcm  ticket. — Kan- 
sas Cily  Star. 

If  Messrs.  Willard  and  Fulton 
can't  find  any  place  to  tlglit  in  this 
country,  they  miglit  bo  reminded 
that  there  aro  no  laws  restricting 
fighting  in  Flanders  and  Pieardy. 
— Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Those  young  bloods  who  kick 
about  I  lie  Government  taking  over 
the  entire  output  of  their  favorite 
brand  of  eigaret  have  a  way  of  ol>- 
taining  a  practically  unlimited  sup- 
ply If  the.v  care  to  make  the  plunge. 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

PnOF.  WiLMAM  HERBEHT  HOBBS 

blames  tho  intellectuals  of  .Vlliod 
count  ries  for  not  having  duly  warned 
the  people  of  tho  (ierman  menace. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  such  warnings 
were  sounded,  but  coming  from  the 
intellectuals  no  one  paid  un.v  at- 
tention to  them. — San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Kou.M.v^•IA  now  knows  exactly  how  an  ink-spot  feels  when  the  blotting- 
paper  is  appUed. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

If  the  Germans  captured  Kemmel  Hill  in  order  to  seciu"o  an  observa- 
tion-point, they  should  take  a  good  look  while  the  looking  is  good. — New 
Orleans  Item. 

'WuxT  with  the  food  and  caro  and  amusements  and  hospitals  supplied  to 
oiu*  soldiers,  this  would  really  be  a  pretty  good  war  if  it  wasn't  for  the 

Germans. — New  York  Tribune. 

Si'KAKiXG  of  faint  praise,  .limliam 
Lewis  refers  to  "Woodrow  AVilson  as 
"  the  greatest  benefactor  of  humani- 
ty Now  Jersey  ever  sent  to  man- 
kind."— Buffalo  Express. 
Another  British  failure! 

King  joy-bells  in  Berlin! 
They've  blocked  up  Ostend  Harbor 
And  now  they  can't  get  in! 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Kaiser  AVilhelai  has  accepted 
the  crowns  of  IJvonia.  Esthonia. 
Lithuania,  and  Courland.  -Mso  the 
l»alf-crowns,  florins,  pfennigs,  cen- 
tinjos.  and  copecks,  in  all  proba- 
bility.—Pi»s&Mrt7  Post. 

Some  particularly  diabolical  form 
of  ijunishment  will  prol^ably  be 
devisiHl  lor  I^rince  Uchnowsky,  who 
has  lieen  detivted  red-handed  in 
the  act  of  telling  the  truth. — Nash- 
ville Southern  Lumberman. 

English  will  have  no  near  com- 
petitors among  languages  after  the 
war,  for  wliilo  we  aro  obliterating 
the  German  language  over  here  our 
boys  doubtle.'ss  aro  murdering  the 
French  language  over  there. — 
CarutliersviUe  Democrat. 
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— Urr  iu  llie  Cliicago  Tribune. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


(■  l.Viiitlit.-.l  l.v  lliiilrnv.,Md  ,^  riiilcm-.,(»l.  Ni-w  York, 

•OLD  (iLORV    IN   THK   ('(JLISKIM    WIIILK   ROMK   CKLEBKATES   THE   ANNIVERSARY  OF  OUR   ENTERING   THE   WAR. 


THE  DEATH-RATTLE  OF  THE  DUAL  MONARCHY 


/4  I'STHIA  IS  NOW  (JKltMANY'8  VASSAL  throufrh  the 
/—\  convf'ntion  that.  Kaiser  Karl  has  cotK'hided  with  Kaiser 
"*■  -^  Wilhehn,  and  Ihe  reported  offer  of  all  Poland,  that 
Austria  is  to  receive  for  biiidirifj  lierself  to  the  dennaii  chariot, 
adds  more  fuel  to  the  iiili'riial  political  bonfire  that  may  at  any 
M)omenl  hurst  into  flames.  Tljt;  Poles,  the  JJohemians  the; 
Mora\ians,  (he  Slovaks,  and  es|)ecially  the  Southern  Slavs, 
have  fairly  lak(<n  the  political  bit  bet\V(><>n  their  teeth,  and  the 
openly  e.xprest  determination  to  secure  national  in(l(>pen(lenc(> 
for  themselves  may  disrui)t  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Th<!  (lerman 
papers  in  .Xustriaare  very  apprehensive,  and  thi;  (Irdzcr  T(i(/r.s/)i>st, 
for  example,  tells  us  that  "the  south  is  in  flames,"  and  that  the 
.lugo-Sla\s,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Korochotz  and  Bishop 
.legliteh,  are  conducting  a  "blatantly  ajfgressivc  agitation  for 
independence": 

".Ml  the  Slovene  counties  of  the  .south  have  been  won  by  this 
ajjitation.  The  leaders  are  the;  Austrian  Slovenes  and  the 
Servians,  who,  in  s[)ite  of  their  diff(>rences  of  religion,  agree 
in  their  desire  for  a  singh;  .lugo-Slav  State.  ...  In  addition 
lo  the  agitation  in  representative  l)odies,  there  is  an  insidious 
propaganda  from  man  to  man,  from  woman  to  woman,  and  even 
from  child  to  child.  At  church,  and  at  school,  the  creed  of  the 
•lugo-Slav  State  is  taught  and  the  credulous  i)opulaco  swear 
by  its  principles.  Th;>  whol(>  south  is  full  of  this  madness. 
The  movement  to-day  is  in  full  bloom  and  shows  its  character 
more  and  more  clearly,  which  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  loyalty 
to  the  crown  of  Austria  and  the  crown  of  Hungary." 

In  the  Slorcncc,  the  organ  of  Dr.  .b-gliteh,  the  Prince-Bishop  of 
Laibaeh,  wo  find  that  Jugo-Slav  leader  saying: 

"Never  has  our  national  idea  been  so  strong — it  is  the  prin- 
ci|)al  motive  in  all  public  life.  It  has  .swept  over  our  lands  lik»> 
a  flood,  reached  the  most  remote  village,  and  fired  the  heart  of 
(>very  Jugo-Slav.  It  is  so  because  we  have  reaUzed  that  we 
do  not  fear  the  struggle.     Every  day  we  encourage  our  depu- 


ties in  Vienna"    'Do  not  yiehi  a  step.     Wc  are  with  you  to  the 
last  man.'" 

In  Vienna  it.self  \\v  find  the  moderate  Ncue  I'reic  Prcs>>e  quite 
awake  to  th(!  graxity  of  the  situation: 

"No  Austrian  reform  of  any  kind  but  the  transformation  of 
th(>  entire  Monarchy  from  the  foundations  up  is  what  the  Jugo- 
slavs and  th(!  Bohemians  want,  and  they  count  upon  the  Poles 
to  assist  them.  The  Southern  Slavs  an;  quite  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  and  they  are  undiT  no  delusions  as 
to  the  hindrances  and  the  opposition  which  they  are  going  to 
ine(>t  from  the  Germans  and  this  Hungarians. 

"  P"'or  ours(>l\es,  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  not  the  time  to 
ap|)roach  the  solution  of  the  nationalistic  i)roblems  of  the  Mon- 
archy with  any  prospe(^t  of  success.  However,  if  a  Constitu- 
tional Committ(H!  should  discuss  it  without  consulting  the 
Bohemians,  the  Poles,  anil  the  Southern  Slavs,  it  would  only  be 
wasting  its  time  and  would  rather  increase  than  remove  the 
difficulties  of  the  whole  problem." 

How  bold  the  Jugo-Slavs  have  grown  can  be  seen  from  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Anton  Tresic  -  Pavicic  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath 
the  day  before  its  dissolution.  According  to  the  Agram  Obzor, 
Dr.  Tresic  -  Pavicic   thus  addrest  the  chamber: 

"The  Bohemians,  the  Slovenes,  and  the  Southern  Slavs  are 
nations;  they  know  what  they  want,  and  they  know  exactly 
what  they  (fan  do. 

"No  diplomatic  intrigues  and  no  German  threats  can  frighten 
these  nations  into  striking  out  one  jot  from  their  national  pro- 
grams. We  Southern  Slavs  demand  national  union  and  abso- 
lute independence;.  We  wil  not  be  satisfied  with  crumbs.  1 
tell  Baron  Burian  quite  frankly  that  he  can  not  play  nation 
against  nation.  In  the  question  of  national  unity  and  liberty 
then;  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the  Slovene,  the  Croat, 
and  the  Servian.  We  want  and  will  have  unity  among  all  the 
Southern  Slavs.  The  hard  school  of  war  has  opened  the  eyes 
even  of  the  Jugo-Slav  Moslems.  The  Southern  Slavs,  despite 
their  three  different  names  and  religions,  have  been  united  by 
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the  war  and  know  the  real  meaning  of  German  haughtiness,  and 
they  prefer  death  rather  than  a  continuance  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs." 

With  all  the  "subject-race  deputies"  making  speeches  like 
this,  parliamentary  government  in  Austria  became  an  impossi- 
bility as  the  anti-Teutonic  parties  made  common  cause  against 
the  hitherto  dominant  Germanic  faction,  and  the  Vienna  i)aptTS 
report  that  Dr.  Seidlcr,  the  Aus- 
trian Premier,  was  left  without 
support.  The  Emperor  Karl, 
we  are  told,  dissolved  the  Reichs- 
rath,  and  autocratic  rule  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  There  has 
been,  too,  a  nervous  reaction 
in  Germany,  where,  for  example, 
we  find  the  Vienna  correspon- 
dent of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
wTiting  upon  the  parliamentary 
situation: 

"The  present  state  of  thintj;s 
satisfies  nobody.  The  Govern- 
ment, which  with  great  dilTi- 
culty  secured  its  position  for  four 
months,  has  not  gained  in  au- 
thority, and  Parliament  itself 
has  lost  in  prestige.  Yet  no- 
body can  indicate  the  road 
which  will  lead  out  of  this  im- 
tenable  situation.  Parliament  is 
suffering  from  organic  disease 
because  it  is  incapable  of  form- 
ing any  majority  which  can 
govern  until  the  non-Socialist 
opposition  parties  have  found 
their  way  back  to  the  State. 
They  can  not  find  this  way  back 
so  long  as  they  reckon  on  foreign 
help  to  revolutionize  the  State 
according  to  their  ideas. 

"As  long  as  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian peoples  expects  more  from 
President  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
George  than  from  their  own 
Government,  an  agreement  is  out 
of  the  question  between  them 
and  the  peoples  who  remain 
loyal  to  the  State.  So  it  is  the 
same  in  politics  as  in  the  food 
question.  Ore  must  live  from 
day  to   day   and  from  hand  to 

mouth  and  await  the  end  of  the  war  which  will  clear  up  the  great 
question  of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire." 

Both  from  a  military  and  from  a  political  point  of  view  the 
situation  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  exciting  the  greatest  appre- 
hensions in  Germany.  The  Kreuzzeitung  makes  a  desperate  en- 
deavor to  explain  away  the  disappointment  caused  by  Austria's 
military  collapse: 

"If  Austria-Hungary  leaves  the  present  military  tasks  to  tho 
German  Empire,  this  is  in  consequence  of  a  friendly  understand- 
ing. There  is  no  cause  whatever  for  any  sensitiveness  on  our 
part.  The  a])stenlion  of  Austro-Hungarian  troops  from  the  new 
campaign  is  indeed  in  strict  accordance  with  th(!  policy  which 
we  have  repeatedly  recommended  as  being  in  tho  interest  of 
good  allied  relations.  That  is,  military  operations  where  aims 
essentially  (Jerman  are  being  pursued  must  be  exclusively  our 
affair,  in  order  that  the  impression  may  not  arise  in  Austria- 
Hungary  that  her  Army  is  fighting  for  foreign  objects." 

It  is  hinted  that  Germany  would  not  bo  displeased  to  see  tho 
Slavs  of  Austria-Hungary  bn>ak  up  into  small  and  easily  domi- 
nated states,  for  then  she  could  annex  the  solidly  German  por- 
tion of  Austria.  The  press  have  asserted  in  the  most  categorical 
manner  that  Wilhelmstrasso  has  given  the  Ballplatz  the  strong- 
est possible  hint  to  get  busy  and  mend  or  end  tho  Jugo-Slav 
question  in  quick   time.     And   whilu  tho  ufllcial   Norddcutsche 


THE  AUSTRIAN  FERMENT. 
["  Control  of  popular  unrest  in  Austria  becomes  increasingly  diflacult." 

— Daily  paper.] 
Kaiser  Bill — "  Shave  like  mad,  Karl!     Remember  Nicky!     Wo 
mustn't  let  our  skeleton  get  out  of  the  cupboard,  as  Russia  did." 

— London  Opinion. 


Allgemeine  Zeitung  denies  that  Germany  is  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  the  Berlin  Deutsche 
Tageszeitung  insists  that  Germany  is  strongly  opposing  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  hold  the  allegiance  of  tho 
Southern  Slavs  by  granting  them  a  measure  of  autonomy.  Tho 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung  writes: 

It  is  quite   true   that   this  is  an  internal  affair  of  Austria's." 

But  it  is  also  true  that  it  passes 
out  of  the  sphere  of  internal  poU- 
t  ical  relations  when  the  connec- 
t  ion  between  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germanj'  is  considered.  The 
creation  of  the  new  State  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  alUed-until  now 
with  Germany,  whose  relations  to 
Vienna  and  BerUn  would  cer- 
tainly be  dubious,  can  not  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  us. 
Neither  can  we  be  indifferent  to 
such  a  loss  of  strength  to  our  ally 
and  her  Army.  Or  is  it,  we 
would  ask,  merely  an  Austrian 
internal  affair  that  a  new  and 
strong  Jugo-Slav  barrier, is  to  be 
erected  along  the  Adriatic?" 

Turning  to  the  opposition  pa- 
pers in  the  Dual  Monarchy,  we 
find  strong  confirmation  when 
the  powerful .S/ore«s^-i  Narod  says: 

"Government  circles  in  Vienna 
are  feverishly  preparing  a  plan 
for  the  reform  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Among  the  deputies  of  the 
Reichsrath  it  is  freely  stated  that 
(iermany  insists  on  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  Jugo-Slav  ques- 
tion and  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  also  given  'certain 
advice '  on  this  subject.  The  Ger- 
man official  Norddeuische  AUge- 
mcinc  Zeitung  contradicts  this. 
Ijointing  out  that  Germany  still 
follows  Bismarck's  principle  of 
not  interfering  in  the  internal 
questions  of  the  Austro-Hungar- 
ian Monarchy.  We  know  from 
the  most  trustworthy  sources  that 
Berlin  takes  a  most  lively  interest 
in  the  settlement  of  this  question. 
German  statesmen  consider  that 
Jugo-Slav  disaffection  is  the  chief 
pohtical  problem  of  t^e  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  and  con- 
tradictions by  the  Norddcutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  can  not  alter 
the  fact  that  Berlin  has  actually  advised  Austrian  statesmen  to 
settle  the  Southern  Slav  question  in  the  promptest  way  ixjssible. 
Berlin's  recommendations  are  not  merely  academic,  but  they  con- 
tain certain  concrete  pr()p(»sals  which  go  much  further  than  Dr. 
Seidlcr  with  his  national  autonomy  within  the  frontiers  of  the 
crown." 

Dr.  R.  W.  Seton  Watson,  the  authority  on  Central  Kurope, 
writing  in  the  London  Contemporanj  Renew,  beli(;ves  that 
Austria,  and  jx^rhaps  Hungary,  may  ultimately  become  Federal 
states  of  the  German  Empire: 

"We  have  at  last  reached  a  situation  where  one  of  the  two 
dominant  races,  the  Germans  of  Austria,  finding  that  the 
machine  of  state  has  broken  down  and  that  the  only  alternatives 
to  the  present  situation  arc  federalism  or  disrui)tiou.  is  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  e\en  from  its  own  selfish  point  of  view  the 
latter  is  i>ri'ferable,  since  it  would  unite  them  to  the  German 
Empire  and  rescue  them  from  the  position  of  a  minority  in  a 
mainly  Slav  State.  The  same  calculation  will  weigh  with  tho 
Magyars,  who,  rather  than  submit  to  a  definite  eolUipse  of  the 
German  lH>gemony  in  Austria,  woidd,  as  no  less  eminent  a 
stat(^snuin  than  Count  Andrassy  has  publicly  hinted  within  the 
last  few  months,  prefer  complete  severance  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  in  tho  calculation  that  in  an  independent  Hungary 
tho  Magyars  could  still  hold  their  own  by  meajis  of  a  close  alli- 
ance with  tho  German  Knipire." 
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TITLES   TO   GO   IN   CANADA 

GGFiESSIVELY  DEMOCRATIC,  Canada  has  taken 
a  "no  aristocracy'"  stand  and  is  vigorously  protesting 
that    she    wants    no    nvore    hereditary    titles   conferred 

U|x»n  her  sons.     From  the  discussion  in  the  Canadian  papers  we 

gather  that  while  most  Canadians  are  agreed  that  the  ennobled 

Canadians  are  "mighty  fine  fellows,"  some  apprehension  is  felt 

al)(>ut  their  sons,  while  "  heaven 

alone    knows    what    the   crop  of 

grandsons  will  be  like."    No  great 

opposition    is   exprest    to    those 

titles  such  as  knighthood  con- 
fers, which  are    purely    personal 

and  cease  with  the  death  of  the 

holder.       It    is    the    hereditary 

princii)le  which  is   opposed.     As 

Sir    Robert    Borden's     memorial 

to    the    Home    Government  ex- 

prt'st  it — he  protested  against  "a 

systt-m  which  would   indefinitely 

perpetuat<>   arbitrarily   for   some 

members    of    the    community   a 

titular   distinction    or   status  of 

honor,  and,  on  the    other  hand, 

to    imply   a  position    of  special, 

tho  ill-defined,  prestige,  to  which 

there  js  not  and  can  not  be  as- 
signed any  obligation  or  function 

in  the  activities  of  Canadian  na- 
tional life."     The  Toronto  *S'a<ur- 

day  \ight  remarks: 

"The  hereditary  title  is  to  go 
into  the  discard  so  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned  if  the  will  of  the 
people  as  represented  bj'  the 
House  of  Commons  prevails. 
Since  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet 
to  control  title-gi\ing  is  backed 
by  an  overwhelming  body  of 
Canadian  public  .sentiment,  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  British 
(Jovernment  will  refuse  the  re- 
quest and  insist  on  scattering 
hereditary  honors    over    a    land 

where  they  are  unwelcome.  Saturday  Night  is  entitled  to  take 
a  moiety  of  credit  to  itself  for  helping  to  crystallize  public  senti- 
ment on  this  particular  question,  for  it  has  alwavs  strenuously 
oppo.sed  the  bestowal  of  hereditary  titles  on  Canadian  citizens 
as  an  exotic  and  unhealthy  growth;  and  has  also  criticized  the 
reckless  creation  of  ordinary  knighthoods,  based  solely  on  the 
mjignitude  of  the  recipient's  bank  account. 

"Many  knighthoods  have  been  bestowed  honoris  causa,  to 
which  no  exception  could  be  taken,  but  many  more  have  tended 
merely  to  excite  resentment  and  ridicule.  Unt.i  lately,  however, 
the  public  as  a  whole  has  treated  the  question  lightly  and  shrugged 
Its  shoulders,  until  the  danger  of  a  titular  hereditary  aristocracy, 
based  on  purely  commercial  success,  became  apparent." 

Canada  recognizes  that  however  much  the  King  of  England 
may  be  the  "fount  of  honor"  in  theory,  the  Prime  Minister 
has  most  to  say  about  it,  and  in  these  matters— say  the  Canadian 
papers— the  Canadian  and  not  the  English  Prime  I^Iinister 
should  have  the  last  word.     The  Saturday  Night  proceeds: 

"Whether  the  Prime  Minister  will  be  successful  in  inducing 
the  Crown  to  denaturize  existing  hereditary  titles  by  providing 
that  they  shaU  be  canceled  on  the  deaths  of  the  present  holders 
IS  doubtful,  but  It  is  an  effort  that  deserves  to  suceeed.- 
Already  the  kudos  has  been  taken  out  of  them  by  the  acfci^fi-of" 
I  .^^overnment,  which  \viU  be  a  permanent  record  (JfoBoih 
oacial  and  private  opinion.  .C; 

'-The  request  that  the  Dominion  Cabinet  should  have  the 
nght  of  re\nsing  all  lists  of  titles,  except  those  granted  for 
military  service  in  this  war,  is  both  reasonable  and  necessary. 


There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  little  group  of  Canadians 
of  both  sexes,  resident  in  London,  England,  have  made  a  business 
of  wire-pulling  for  titles  for  themselves  and  their  friends,  and 
they  are  more  than  suspected  of  meddling  in  military  honors  also. 
Their  acti\  ities  must  havt;  been  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
the  Borden  Administration,  which  naturally  is  blamed  by  people 
who  do  not  understand  how  many  wheels  within  wheels  have  been 
worked  in  connection  with  titular  honors.  The  Prime  Minister 
no  doubt  desired  to  put  a  curb  on  the  machinations  of  this  group 

with  which  he  must  be  familiar." 


THE    RAMSHACKLE    COACH. 

The  Unwii-ling  Passengers  (to  Karl) — "  Look  here!    We've 
gone  far  enough  along  this  precipice.    You've  got  to  stop!  " 

— Passing  Show  (London). 


Some  of  the  London  papers 
have  been  horribly  shocked  at 
Canada's  iconoclastic  temerity. 
For  example,  The  Guardian  writes : 

"A  few  years  ago  the  House  of 
Commons  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  for  the  abolition  of  all 
hereditary  titles.  Members  did 
not  really  desire  anj-thing  of  the 
kind:  they  just  took  that  (rather 
silly)  way  of  closing  a  discussion 
initiated  bj^  one  of  their  number 
who  was  not  popular.  But  what 
seemed  mere  matter  of  sport  at 
Westminster  is  regarded  seriously 
in  Canada;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  have  to  reckon 
with  the  resolution  in  a  similar 
sense  lately  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, as  well  as  another  of  like 
import  about  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons  by  a  former  Minister 
of  the  Crown.  Canadians  do 
not  appear  to  be  troubling  them- 
selves about  the  grant  of  hered- 
itary honors  in  the  Empire  gen- 
erally, but  only  with  their 
bestowal  on  'citizens  of  the 
Dominion.'  But  you  can  not 
have  hereditary  titles  in  one  part 
of  the  Empire  and  not  in  another, 
and  we  shall  hope  in  time  to  see 
a  reasonable  number  of  really 
distinguished  Canadian  peers. 
It  is  a  far  cry  to  the  days  when  a 
House  of  Baronets  was  actually 
in  contemplation  as  part  of  a 
projected  Canadian  Parliament. 
Pitt  did  not  object  to  the  proposal  in  principle,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  age  was  already  too  democratic  to  make  it  feasible. 
Meanwhile,  one  branch  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy  at  home 
still  takes  its  style  from  North-American  territory,  the  Baronets 
of  Nova  Scotia  having  been  instituted  by  Charles  I.  with  a 
view  to  promote  the  colonization  of  that  Province." 


THOSE  NAUGHTY  GRETCHENS— Women,  even  the  miracu- 
lous German  superwomen,  are  incorrigible.  The  German 
Government  has  just  discovered,  to  its  horror,  that  Gretchen, 
in  common  with  all  the  daughters  of  Eve,  is  not  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  a  well-favored  man,  and,  if  given  the  opportunity, 
even  she  is  disposed  to  flirt.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  indig- 
nantly writes: 

"Female  inhabitants  of  houses  adjacent  to  camps  of  officer 
prisoners  of  war  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  enter  into  com- 
munication with  the  imprisoned  officers,  and  even  to  throw  them 
things.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  sharp  lookout  kept  by  the 
authorities,  the  attempts  in  each  ca.se  were  frustrated.  The 
guilty  persons,  who  belong  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  are  of 
various  ages,  were  discovered. 

■'WhiletB^  pdliee"  antfiorities  have  hitherto  considered  sharp 
reprimands  as  sufficient  warnings,  in  the  belief  that  such  uncon- 
sidered acts  were  due  to  a  foolish  desire  for  sensation,  in  future 
such  conduct  will  be  visited  by  very  severe  legal  penalties  and 
public  exposure.  These  penalties  will  furthermore  be  imposed 
without  discrimination  on  all  who  may  render  themselves  guilty 
of  such  lack  of  self-respect." 
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BRITAIN'S   UNSHAKABLE   PREMIER 


T 


HE  HIGH  EXPLOSIVE  SHELL  which  Major-General 
Mauric<>  aimed  at  Britain's  Premier  turned  out  to  be  a 
dud  after  all;  there  was  a  lot  of  smoke  and  noise,  but 
no  harm  was  done.  In  fact,  the  British  pajx-rs  tell  us  that 
Lloyd  George  is  now  more  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle  than  ever. 
In  brief.  General  Maurice  charged  the  Premier  \\ith  deliberate 
false  statements  on  matters  connected  ^\^th  th<'  war,  and  when 


PRIVILEGED   DISLOYALTY. 

First  Tr.mtor — "  How  are  we  to  push  our  propaganda  past  the 
censor?  " 

Second  Traitor — "  Nothing  easier.  Get  the  right  kind  of  ques- 
tions asked  in  Parliament;  there's  nobody  to  stop  them  from  being 

— Punch  (London). 

Despite  the  censor,  English  pacifists  give  "aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy"  by  asking  inconvenient  questions  and  raising  del)ates 
in  the  IIou.so  of  Commons.  The  debate  on  General  Maurice's 
charges  has  been  thus  described  in  the  press. 

Lloyd  George  took  up  the  challenge  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
was  found  that  the  material  from  which  tlie  Pr(>mier  had  spoken 
had  actually  been  supplied  by  the  General  him.soh.  Under  such 
circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  shell  did 
not  explode.  As  Lord  Curzon,  himself  a  colleague"  and  member 
of  the  War  Cabinet,  put  it  in  his  address  to  the  Prijuro-se  Ijeaguo 
the  day  after  the  debate: 

"We  have  be<m  told  frequently  during  the  past  few  months 
that  our  Governm<>nt  was  in  weekly,  if  not  daily,  jxTil  of  having 
an  end  put  to  its  exist<'nce.  Only  yesterday  against  it  was 
directed  a  lethal  blow  which  somehow  glanced  ofT  the  target. 
...  If  Lloyd  (5«!orge  had  fallen  yest^-rday,  the  rejoicings  would 
have  Innm  in  Berlin  and  not  in  London,  Paris,  Calcutta,  or 
Montreal." 

Notwithstanding  the  I^remicr's  dramatic  victory  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  press  of  the  British  capital  are  not  unanimously 
in  his  favor.  His  supporters,  of  course,  ascribe  the  trouble  to 
an  overweening  desire  on  the  part  of  (*,\-Premier  Asquitli  to  get 
back  into  power,  and  .say  that  he  made  use  of  (Jenerai  Maurice's 
indisctretion  as  a  st<»pping-stone  to  that  end.  Thus  The  Dnily 
Mail  says  that  not  a  rag  of  Gen(>ral  Maurice's  proUmtious  indict- 
ment is  left  and  asks  who  again  will  ever  pay  the  least  attention 


to  anything  he  says.  It  declares  that  e.\--Premier  Asquith  was 
outgeneraled  and  outfought.  The  Premier's  answer,  says  The 
Daily  Telegraph,  was  complete  and  overwhelming  and  showed 
that  General  Maurice  had  not  a  shadow  of  justification  for  any 
of  his  charges. 

But  The  Daily  News,  a  consistent  enemy  of  the  Premier  for 
many  months  past,  takes  exactly  the  opposite  view,  and  says  that 
the  Premier  burked  the  charges  affecting  British  honor  and  the 
honor  of  Parliament.     And  it  adds: 

"Major-General  Maurice's  charges  remain  unaffected  by  this 
melodrama,  and  the  public  is  left  to  laugh  or  weep,  according  to 
its  humor,  at  the  latest  achievement  of  poUtical  wizardry." 

How  delighted  Berlin  would  be,  as  Lord  Curzon  reminds  us, 
to  see  Lloyd  George  fall  can  be  seen  from  the  remarks  of  the 
Berlin  Vorwdrls,  which,  in  commenting  on  the  numerous  attacks 
which  have  been  made  during  the  past  few  months,  agrees  with 
the  London  Daily  News  that  Lloyd  George  is  expert  in  poUtical 
wizardry.  In  the  opinion  of  this  German  organ,  Lloyd  George 
is  the  most  expert  political  tight-rope  walker  in  Europe,  and  it 
can  not  understand  how  it  is  that  the  British  papers  for  the  last 
year  have  been  loudly  asserting  that  Lloyd  George's  Government 
is  tottering  and  yet  it  never  seems  to  fall.  There  is  httle  doubt, 
however,  that  the  fall  of  Lloyd  George  would  be  an  event  that 
would  cause  the  Germans  to  hang  out  their  flags  and  ring  the 
few  remaining  church-bells  that  are  left  to  them.  Voricdrts 
writes: 

"If  Lloyd  George  falls,  something  new  will  perhaps  take 
shai^e.  This  need  not  be  and  \\-ill  not  be  immediate  peac^,  but 
perhaps  it  will  take  us  a  good  way  toward  peace.  In  anj'  case, 
the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  provides  an  interesting  poUtical 
problem.  Things  are  moving  in  England.  Alterations  in  the 
balance  of  power  are  in  preparation,  and  strong  forces  are  seek- 
ing a  way  of  escape  over  the  enormous  obstacle  hitherto  pre- 
sented by  the  Cabinet  of  Lloyd  George. 

"What  will  become  of  Lloyd  George  we  do  not  know.  We 
only  know  that  in  such  an  'unfree'  land  as  Germany  no  states- 
man could  resist  a  similar  storm  of  pubUc  opinion.  It  is  true 
that  Lloyd  George  is  as  nimble  as  a  cat  and  that  in  the  poUtical 
arena  he  is  an  opponent  very  different  from  the  unskilful 
but  pushful  Helfferich  or  the  miserable  Michaelis,  but  Lloyd 
George  long  ago  gambled  away  his  best  capital — his  hold  on  the 
masses — and  now  he  oscillates  to  and  fro  with  no  roots  any- 
where. When  he  lost  Henderson  he  lost  his  best  support,  and 
his  Government  is  really  nothing  but  a  Conservative  War-Cabinet 
with  a  veneer  of  pseudo-Liberalism. 

"When  Lloyd  George's  heritage  comes  to  be  divided,  English 
Lil)eralism  will  have  to  make  its  claims,  and  perhaps  it 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  it  was  the 
governing  power.  It  is  true  that  only  a  small  section  of  this 
Liberalism  is  disposed  to  a  pt^ace  bj'  understanding,  but  pre- 
cisely this  section — and  not  without  reason — regards  Lloyd 
George  as  its  most  dangerous  antagonist." 

If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  were  really  wise,  thinks  this  German 
Socialist  organ,  he  would  enter  into  an  alUance  with  the  two 
great  jwwers  of  the  future,  which  we  are  gravely  informed  are 
International  Socialism  and  the  German  {people: 

"If  Lloyd  Georg<»  falls,  he  falls  because  he  has  deserted  the 
wi.sest  principle  of  English  jmlicy — that  success  must  be  sought 
in  alliance  with  the  i)(>wers  of  tlie  future.  The  great  power  of  the 
future  is  International  So<'ialisin,  but  one  of  the  powers  of  the 
future  is  the  (i(>rnian  pt>ople.  Lloyd  (icorge  has  declared  war 
to  the  death  upon  both,  but  against  both  he  has  only  talked 
without  being  able  to  defeat  tliein.  He  has  .squandered  spiritual 
pos.sessions  of  Englisli  Liberalism,  whose  leader  he  once  was, 
and  h(>  has  carried  things  so  far  that  England  to-day  sw^nis  le.sd 
lilxTal  and  less  de\oted  to  the  great  ideas  of  progn'^ss  than 
Germany." 

TIh'  London  Observer  explains  what  is  a  mystery  to  T'orwd'rts. 
Lloyd  CJeorge  continues  to  hold  otlice  because  there  is  no  one  else: 

"No  one  seems  anxious  to  inherit  the  Prime  Minister's  prodigi- 
ous task,  no  one  suggests  any  alternative  Government  which 
would  have  a  chance  to  work  or  hist.  In  these  circumstances 
there  is  only  one  rule  to  follow.  The  national  Government  in 
war-time  must  be  supported  by  the  full  strength  of  the  country." 


Photographs  l»y  the  Press  lUustintiiiu-  S'  r>  i   .     N    u    V    rk 

METAL   CiLEANKO    FROM    THE    BATTLE-FIELDS   AND    CiATHERED    AT    A    FRENCH    SALVAGE    STATION. 


THE   JUNK   OF   BATTLE 


THOSE  WHO  EXULTANTLY  frequent  rummage-sales 
will  enjoj'  reading  of  the  wonderful  bargains  to  be  ob- 
tained on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe  after  the  storm  of 
conflict  has  strewn  them  with  WTeckage.  What  may  be  reason- 
ably termed  the  junkman's  paradise  may  be  found  on  a  modern 
field  of  battle.  Its  tons  of  damaged  weapons,  clothing,  and 
twisted  metal  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  were  worth  millions 
just  before  the  whirlwind  caught  them,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  valueless  even  in  their  "junkified"  condition.  The 
military  authorities  are  now  able  to  realize  on  this  post-mortem 
value  by  the  introduction  of  modern  efficiency  methods,  we  are 
told  by  the  author  of  an  article  printed  in  The  Scientific  American 
Supplement  (New  York,  April  27).  Most  of  this  battle  metal, 
he  says,  is  now  salvaged  by  veteran  soldiers  known  in  the  army  as 
"ragpickers,"  who  work  under  almost  constant  fire.     He  goes  on: 

"AH  kinds  of  old  metal,  iron,  steel,  copper,  lead,  bronze,  and 
nickel  have  more  value 
to-day  than  ever  before 
in  the  world's  history, 
and  a  modern  battle- 
field, one  of  these  vast 
seas  of  interUpping 
shell-holes,  is  the  great- 
est junk-pile  in  exis- 
tence. As  the  prices  of 
junk  go  nowadays  it  is 
a  veritable  gold-mine  to 
the  Army  who  can  re- 
claim its  wonderful 
treasures. 

"Standing  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  battle- 
field one  sees  JYench 
shells  which  were  not 
fired  because  the  artil- 
lery advanced  when  the 
enemy  fled ;  German 
shells  which  failed  to  ex- 
plode; mud-caked  rifles, 
fallen  from  the  hands 
of  the  dead  or  wounded, 


A    \\Rt.y  KhjD   TKOPHY    WHICH    CAX    BE    MADE    USEFUL. 

After  smashing  and  capturing  this  gun.  the  Italian  Army  will  rebuild  it  and  use  it 
against  its  former  Austrian  owners. 


or  abandoned  in  flight;  grenades  left  behind  during  the  progress 
of  the  attack;  damaged  cannon  and  other  bulky  weapons;  hel- 
mets; pieces  of  leather;  pieces  of  clothing;  debris  of  every 
description,  lying  pell-mell,  haphazard,  on  the  abandoned  battle- 
field, lately  all  engaged,  now  silent  as  the  dead,  also  to  be  seen 
here  and  there. 

"What  becomes  of  all  this  highly  valuable  and  huge  mass  of 
wreckage?  As  this  war  is  largely  being  conducted  by  business 
men  on  business  principles,  most  of  it  is  saved.  Every  army 
now^  has  a  large  force  of  laboring  men,  'official  ragpickers,'  they 
have  been  called,  who  work  fearlessly  under  fire  in  France, 
Flanders,  and  Italy,  in  fact,  on  all  the  battle-fronts,  to  reclaim 
much  of  the  wreckage,  all  really  worth  keeping. 

"The  work  requires  intelligence  and  men  who  are  experts  in 
their  line,  as  much  of  the  debris  they  handle  is  highly  dangerous 
because  of  the  immense  amount  of  explosives  included,  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  have  not  spent  themselves.  So,  after 
all,  it  is  the  real  work  of  brave  soldiers. 

"Another  reason  experts  are  required  is  that  they  must  to  a 
certain  extent  know  exactly  the  material  value  of  the  various 

kinds  of  junk  discovered, 
so  that  it  can  be  proper- 
ly sorted  and  classified 
and  nothing  that  is  valu- 
able cast  aside,  while 
that  which  is  worthless 

is  left  to  decay 

"At  the  break  of 
day,  immediately  after 
a  battle,  these  workers 
may  be  seen  searching 
laboriouslj^  over  the 
tortured  earth,  explor- 
ing it,  as  they  go  care- 
fully along  in  every 
direction,  for  treasure- 
trove.  Every  now  and 
then  they  will  stop  when 
something  of  consider- 
able value  has  been 
found  and,  gathering  in 
small  groups,  they  will 
combine  their  efforts  in 
seeing  that  it  is  removed 
to     the     rear     on     the 
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motor-trucks  and  wagons  which  follow  in  their  wake.  These 
fonveyances  are  supplied  with  hoisting  de\nces  for  the  lifting 
f)f  the  heaviest  junk,  such  as  cannon.  Besides,  they  earn.-  ropes 
and  blocks  so  that  the  salvaged  material  may  be  safely  pa<'ked 
on  board." 

Altho,  when  necessary-,  tho  "ragpickers"  resort  to  various 
forms  of  camouflage,  the  Germans  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
them,  and  so,  tho  their  task  may  seem  quite  as  humble  as  that 
of  old  junkmen,  they  are  real  heroes  who  cjnstantly  run  risk 
of  their  lives.     We  read  further: 

"Everything  possible  that  they  find  is  utilized  on  the  spot — 
such  things,  for  instance,  as  small  abandoned  depots  of  car- 
tridges or  grenades.  Everything  dangerous,  such  as  defective, 
unexi)loded  shells,  is  immediately  destroyed  for  safety.  The 
rest,  and  it  is  the  vast  amount  of  their  findings,  is  sent  to  the  rear 
on  the  trucks  and  wagons. 

"The  work  is  naturally  slow,  as  it  can  only  be  conducted  in 
the  imcertain  light  of  early"  morning  and  when  the  evening 
shadows  fall,  and  it  may  take  a  week  to  clean  up  a  battle-field 
properly.  In  so  far  as  is  possible  a  preliminary  classification 
is  effected  on  th«>  spot,  that  is,  if  the  enemy  is  not  too  active  to 
prevent  this;  but  it  is  in  the  rear,  at  the  great  sorting  centers, 
that  all  this  highly  valuable  debris,  for  the  salvage  of  which  men 
risk  their  lives,  is  cleaned  and  repaired  and  sent  back  to  the  front 
for  further  use. 

"Here  are  located  hospitals  for  slightly  wounded  cannon, 
machine  guns,  and  rifl(>s,  where  furnaces  blaze  night  and  day.  and 
the  vuleans  work  amid  a  thund(>rous  crash  and  roar.  Here  are 
broken  rifles  to  which  a  new  lease  of  life  is  given  and  thus  much 
monej-  saved  in  the  soldiers'  most  vital  equipment. 

"The  butts  and  wooden  parts  are  repaired  or  renewed,  the 
damaged  metal  parts  are  replaced  by  new  ones,  rusty  barrels 
are  freshened  up,  and  so  in  a  day  or  two  these  heaps  of  old  iron, 
as  they  are  brought  in  from  tho  scene  of  conflict,  are  so  many 
brand-new  rifles  for  all  practical  purposes,  doing  deadly  execution 
in  the  trenches  for  perhaps  many  months  to  come. 

"When  they  have  been  safely  transported  back  of  the  lines,  the 
bigger  guns,  which  it  is  impossible  to  repair  outside  of  a  well- 
equipped  munition-plant,  are  shipped  to  such  places  in  tho 
interior,  back  in  the  towns  and  cities  not  under  fire,  not  to  be 
returned  to  the  front  until  weeks  later,  perhaps,  when  thej^  are 
made  over  quite  as  good  as  new  and  ready  to  do  fresh  and  deadly 
work  on  the  ranks  of  tho  enemy. 

"No  one  who  has  not  been  on  the  battle-front  in  France  and 
Flanders  has  the  slightest  conception  of  the  ^'ast  amount  of 
munitions  and  metal,  only  junk,  when  found  by  the  'ragi)ickers,' 
which  has  been  e(!onomized  in  this  way.  If  they  had  they 
might  understand  its  huge  money  and  military  value,  and  why 
the  commandeers  of  the  armies  are  willing  to  risk  the  lives  of 
their  men  in  its  salvage. 

"Perhaps  a  slight  idea  of  its  great  value  may  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  on  the  battle-fields  of  one  single  army  during 
a  single  month  the  following  material  was  collected:  2,000  tons 
of  iron  and  steel,  32  tons  of  copp(>r,  l,fXX),000  rifle-cartridges, 
2,000  trench-bombs,  1.048  rifles. 

"Last  November,  in  a  certain  liberated  region,  the  'rag- 
pickers' of  the  army  services  'salvaged'  the  following  quantities 
of  material:  ."^2  tons  of  red  copper.  40  tons  of  bronze  and  nickel, 
GO  agricultural  nuu-hines,  2,000  various  tools,  .S(K)  yards  of  nar- 
row-gage railway,  beams,  telephone-wire,  leather,  and  so  forth." 


Council  have  each  been  requested  to  submit  a  list  of  fifty  names. 
Each  applicant  should  without  delay  forward  to  the  En- 
gineering Council,  which  is  acting  for  the  five  organizations 
named,  a  resume  of  his  education  and  engineering  experience, 
together  with  a  small  photograph,  if  practicable,  and  such 
letters  of  recommendation  as  it  maj'  be  possible  to  submit, 
addrest  to  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City." 


ENGINEERS    NEEDED    BY    THE    NAVY  — The  Bureau  of 

Navigation  of  the  Navy  De|)artinent  needs  engineers  for  general 
service,  and  the  Engineering  Council  has  .sent  out  a  call  for 
trained  men  in  steam  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and 
radio  duties.  In  a  circular  letter  tho  Council  states  that  appli- 
cants, if  accepted,  will  be  enrolled  as  ensigns  in  the  Naval  Rtv 
serve  Force,  and  will  be  sent  to  the  Hes(>rve  OITicers'  school  at 
Aiuuipolis  for  a  special  course  of  al)out  four  months,  after  wliicli 
they  will  be  further  trained  aHoat  and  ashore  \vli(>n  they  will 
become  available  for  regular  duty  as  the  exigencies  of  tho 
service  may  denumd.  .\pplicants  shoidd  be  healthy  men,  not 
over  thirty-five,  with  enginecTing  degr(>es  and  practical  engineer- 
ing experience.     The  Council's  circular  states  further: 

"The  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  .\iuerie;ui 
Institute  of  Mining  Kngineers,  .\mericnii  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,    Na\al    Consulting    Board,   and    National    Keseareh 


SUPERFLUOUS   RAILWAYS 

IT  IS  THE  GENERAL  IMPRESSION  that  raih-oad- 
buildcrs,  like  other  men,  occasionally  make  mistakes. 
Sometimes  "mistake"  would  be  a  charitable  word  for 
what  they  have  done.  When  we  eontemi)late  several  parallel 
roads  through  a  region  that  coidd  well  be  served  by  one,  or  roads 
tapping  unproductive  areas  that  can  never  by  any  chance  be 
other  than  they  are,  we  are  inclined  to  confess  that  wisdom  is 
no  more  a  universal  adjunct  to  the  corporate  mind  than  it  is  to 
that  of  the  individual,  and  that  the  same  thing  could  in  many 
instances  be  predicated  of  honesty.  Apparently  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  its  new  capacitj'  of  universal  rail- 
road operator,  has  meditated  on  these  things  and  has  formed 
opinions;  for  it  is  said  that  it  olijects  to  operating  some  of  the 
paralytic  lines  that  have  been  turned  over  to  it  and  also  to  com- 
pleting some  of  the  unfinished  railroad  jobs  that  it  finds  on  its 
hands.  Nevertheless,  it  is  adjured  to  "go  slow"  by  The  Railway 
Review  (New  York,  April  27).  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  that 
paper  assures  us  editorially',  to  decide  what  roads  are,  and  what 
are  not,  superfluous.     It  says: 

"Were  we  to  eliminate  all  the  miles  of  railway  which  have  at 
some  time  or  other  been  pronounced  unwise  and  imnecessar>-,  our 
railway  system  to-day  woiUd  be  seriously  depleted.  As  it  is, 
the  country  has  not  enough  trackage  for  eiurent  needs,  and  it 
wiU  call  for  very  many  thousands  of  new  miles  to  help  its  futiu^ 
development  after  war-needs  have  subsided.  When,  therefore, 
the  law  division  of  the  Railroad  Administration  proposes  to  avail 
itself  of  its  legal  right  to  turn  back  to  their  owners  a  number  of 
roads  which  in  its  judgment '  ought  never  to  have  been  built,'  it  is 
assuming  a  great  risk  of  future  condemnation  of  that  judgment 
by  the  course  of  events.  Possibly  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
was  premature  and  ill- planned  and  a  great  disturber.  But, 
even  now,  we  apprehend  that  the  country  needs  it  and  a  vast 
territory  would  fight  energetically  its  abandonment.  The  great 
West  would  never  have  been  opened  up  and  developed  unless  rail- 
ways had  pushed  ahead  of  settlement  and  brought  waste  regions 
into  productiveness  and  markets.  The  Kansas  Citj',  Mexico 
&  Orient  has  not  j-et  arrived  at  completion  of  financial  success. 
But  a  look  at  the  map  and  into  the  future  ought  to  cause  one 
to  hesitate  in  saying  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  planned  or 
undertaken.  It  may  be  some  years  yet  before  the  region  it 
undertook  to  supply  with  transportation  catches  up;  but  some- 
time it  will  need  this  road  and  others  and  wiU  teem  with  popula- 
tion and  i)roducts.  Now  it  may  be  true  that  government 
control  for  the  term  of  the  war  was  not  intended  to  put  cripples 
on  their  feet  and  sa\'e  tottering  enterprises  from  utt«T  failure. 
But  at  the  same  time,  in  the  interest  of  territorial  ui>eds  for 
development,  it  might  be  very  unwise  to  administer  a  death- 
blow. For  it  is  quit(»  evident  that  such  lines,  like  many  of  the 
short  roads,  would  be  greatly  danuiged  bj'  competition  with 
governnxent-<'()ntroll(>d  liru>s  and  tho  competition  of  Govern- 
ment itself  with  weak  pri\ate  enterprises.  The  roads  men- 
tioned ab()\e  have  be(>n  singled  out  at  Washington  as  .some  of 
those  tho  Railroad  Administration  does  not  want  and  will  not  i 
contract  for.  It  is  p(>rtin(>nt  to  ask  how  far  it  will  go  back 
into  ancient  history  in  deciding  to  reject  a  road  becnuse  it  'ought 
never  to  ha\'»»  been  built.'  If  it  is  endowed  with  prescience  and 
looks  as  far  into  the  future  as  it  does  into  the  past,  it  may  have 
a  vision  of  great  sections  built  up  from  wastes  into  wondmus 
j)roducti\  eness  by  the  very  roads  which  started  out  so  in- 
ausi)iciously  and  are  still  limping  along  weakly.  It  may  not 
bo  part  of  good  governnu>nt  to  quench  the  f»H>blc  light  or  crusii  . 
the  l)ruised  re»>d.  .\nd  while  the  'control'  must  not  be  en- 
dangt>r(>d  by  a  load  it  does  not  want,  it  is  no  part  of  its  pro^>♦•^ 
functions  to  bo  destructive  and  to  kill  the  wounded  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way.  The  Wabash  has  had  a  varied,  pn'i'arious.  and 
tattered  history  which  nugiit  have  placed  it  among  tiie  ought- 
nots;  but  would  the  .Vdministration  be  willing  to  got  along  with- 
out it.  right  now'.'  " 
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HOME-MADE   SUGAR-BEET   SIRUP 

HAVK  YOU  A  LITTLE  SUGAR-REFINERY  in  your 
homo?"  ought  to  be  a  familiar  greeting  in  the  large 
sections  of  our  country  ^\  here  the  sugar-beet  flour- 
ishes, according  to  agricultural  authorities  recently  quoted  in 
our  columns.  And  people  have  been  advised  by  Prof.  P.  G. 
Holden  to  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  a  possible  second  sugar 
famine  by  planting  sugar-beets  in  their  gardens  this  spring. 
Tho  the  Federal  Government  appears  to  indorse  this  idea,  it 
seems  absurd  to  some .  of  our  readers.  Anj'^  such  home-made 
beet-sugar,  according  to  Mr.  11.  E.  Howe,  a  Boston  chemist, 
woidd  be  "'very  impure  sugar,  guaranteed  to  give  any  family  the 
colic."  In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Howe  writes,  "the  sugar  may  not 
be  extracted  by  soaking  the  beets  in  water  for  twenty  minutes," 
as  suggested  in  the  article  in  our  issue  of  February  2.  Then, 
he  contends,  "the  sirup  that  is  obtained  from  sugar-beets  eon- 
tains  all  the  soluble  substances,  and  the  molasses  obtliined  by 
concentrating  this  sirup  without  chemical  purification  is  unfit 
for  human  consumption  because  of  its  odor,  taste,  and  cathartic 
action."  When  these  and  other  criticisms  were  referred  to 
Professor  Holden  he  admitted  that  the  average  family  might 
need  more  than  the  twenty-foot  row  of  sugar-beets  he  had 
spoken  of  to  materially  increase  its  consumption  of  sugar.  He 
does,  however,  believe  firmly  that  in  a  great  many  localities  it  is 
possible  to  raise  sugar-beets,  and  to  make  sirup  for  home  con- 
sumption which  will  to  a  large  extent  reduce  the  consumption 
of  sugar.  He  informs  us  that  the  Government  "has  secured 
quite  an  amount  of  sugar-beet  seed  to  distribute  in  small  quan- 
tities to  those  wishing  to  experiment  with  it,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing the  sirup  for  home  consumption."  And  "they  have 
made  a  statement  in  a  circular  letter  that  one  ounce  of  sugar- 
beet  seed,  if  properly  planted,  cultivated,  cared  for,  and  stored, 
should  produce  one  gallon  of  sirup." 

The  vie-ws  of  the  government  experts  on  this  subject  may  be 
found  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  823  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  prepared  by  C.  0.  Townsend  and  H.  C.  Gore, 
issued  under  date  of  May,  1917,  and  entitled  "Sugar-Beet 
Sirup."     The  following  abridged  summary-  seems  pertinent: 

"Sugar-beets  may  be  grouTi  and  sirup  produced  in  any  locality 
which  has  tillable  soil  capable  of  producing  good  crops  of  vege- 
tables. Therefore,  any  one  having  a  small  piece  of  fertile, 
tillable  ground  and  the  usual  garden  implements,  a  spade,  a  hoe, 
and  a  rake,  is  equipped  to  grow  the  beets  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  home  supply  of  sirup.  In  some  localities  the 
beets  produced  are  richer  in  sugar  than  they  are  in  other  locali- 
ties, but  all  sugar-beets,  if  properly  handled,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducmg  sinip.  The  richer  the  roots  are  in  sugar,  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  sirup  that  may  be  produced  from  a  given  quantity 
of  roots  and  the  less  the  time  that  will  be  required  to  reduce  the 
juice  to  the  desired  consistency.  After  the  roots  are  thoroughly 
washed  they  should  be  cut  into  thin  slices.  The  slices  should  be 
ver>-  thin.  The  thinner  the  slices  the  more  rapidly  the  sugar  is 
extraeted.  In  field  experiments  slices  only  one-sixteenth  of  an 
mch  in  thickness  were  obtained.  A  bushel  of  beets  will  make 
approximately  two  bushels  of  slices,  which  should  be  placed  in  a 
barrel  and  covered  at  once  with  hot  water,  and  permitted  to 
soak  for  about  sixty  minutes. 

"The  water  should  now  be  drawn  off  and  strained  through 
several  thicknesses  of  cheese-cloth.  No  pressing  is  required 
to  remove  the  juice  from  the  beet.  The  resulting  liquid  is  of  a 
ilght-bro^^•n  color,  with  a  sweetish  bitter  taste.  The  juice 
may  be  placed  in  a  kettle  or  other  convenient  receptacle,  where  it 
should  be  heated  slowly  until  it  has  evaporated  to  the  proper 
consistency.  Slow  boiling  is  important  in  making  beet  sirup 
and  several  hours  will  be  required  to  complete  the  evaporating 
process.  ^ 

'  "While  the  boiling  is  progressing,  a  scum  wUl  rise  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  hquid;  this  should  be  removed  carefully  bv  means 
flavnrlnirr""-  ^^'^  operation  removes  the  strong,  'beetlike 
^'^'u^'''!  ^^^^'""^  ^  wholesome  and  palatable  product. 

1  he  sirup  produced  from  beets  is  dark  in  color.  This  would 
be  objectionable  if  the  product  were  placed  on  the  market,  but 
^^ew  nT^r^^  probably  would  not  be  regarded  as  serious,  in 
Me^^   of   the  quality  of  the  product  and  the  simplicitv  of  the 


process.  Any  method  of  bleaching  or  otherwise  removing  the 
dark  color  would  require  considerable  skill  and  some  outlay  of 
money.  The  fiavor  of  the  sirup  is  pleasant.  It  contains  the 
pure  juice  of  the  beet-root  and  is  a  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food,  which  to  a  certain  degree  should  be  helpful  in  reducing 
the  sugar  bill. 

"Beet  sirup  may  be  used  for  all  purposes  for  which  other 
sirups  or  molasses  would  be  employed,  especially  for  table  use; 
for  example,  on  buckwheat  cakes,  in  making  dark-colored  cake, 
or  in  preparing  certain  kinds  of  home-made  candy.  If  the 
evaporation  is  carried  far  enough  and  the  sirup  is  allowed  to 
stand,  a  dark  sugar  will  settle  out.  This  sugar  will  be  found 
very  satisfactory  for  home  use  in  cases  where  refined  sugar  is 
not  necessary,  such  as  in  making  pies  or  dark-colored  cake." 


A  FRONTAL  ATTACK  ON  TRENCH  FEVER 

A  QUIET  COURAGE,  as  fine  as  it  is  rare,  is  shown  b\'  any 
man  who  will  deliberately  accept  infection  with  trench 
^  fever,  and  sit  for  weeks  in  a  hospital  subjected  to  long, 
scientific  observation,  to  help  the  doctors  find  out  how  this 
war-disease  is  spread.  Yet,  when  some  weeks  ago  a  call  for 
sixty  volunteers  for  this  service  was  made  among  enlisted  men 
of  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  our  Army  in  France,  all  hands  went 
up,  and  the  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Division — a  New  England 
Division — was  able  to  report  in  terse  military  phrase: 

"It  is  a  subject  of  some  pride  in  this  division  that  practically 
all  of  the  men  of  the  101st,  102d,  and  104th  Field-Hospitals 
and  the  101st,  102d,  103d,  and  104th  Ambulance  Companies 
volunteered  for  this  service." 

Trench  fever  was  unknown  to  the  medical  profession  before 
this  war.  Among  the  British  troops  at  the  front  it  leads  all  the 
fevers  as  a  disabling  disease,  and  stands  second  upon  the  list 
of  those  which  cause  the  greatest  wastage  from  the  fighting-line. 
The  British  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  have  been  unable  to 
make  a  sufficiently  exhaustive  study  of  the  causes  of  the  disease 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  physicians,  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  undertaken  a  survey  based  on  the  yeUow-fever 
investigation  in  Cuba.  This,  we  are  told,  is  the  only  American 
research  which  has  so  far  been  undertaken  with  the  object  of 
saving  man-power  at  the  front.  The  two  specific  problems 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  American  investigators,  according  to  a 
statement  sent  out  from  Red-Cross  Headquarters  in  Paris,  are: 
"First,  the  method  of  transmission  of  the  disease  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  louse  as  a  transmitter;  secondly,  to 
repeat  the  investigations  of  a  surgeon  of  the  British  Army 
Medical  Corps,  which  have  shown  that  the  virus  or  organism 
causing  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  and  is  not  filterable,  that  is,  it  can  not  be  caught  in  any 
of  the  filtering  processes  now  employed  in  bacteriological  re- 
search." The  work  is  being  conducted  with  painstaking  thor- 
oughness in  this  manner: 

"The  sixty  Americans  selected  for  the  experiments  are  now 
quartered  at  a  British  Base  Hospital  in  northern  France  under 
the  supervision  of  a  small  staff  of  American  Army  surgeons 
The  Red  Cross  has  provided  walled  hospital  tents  of  the  latest 
design  for  the  accommodation  of  the  volunteers,  laboratory 
assistants,  and  clerks,  and  transported  to  the  British  hospital 
a  complete  and  extensive  laboratory  equipment  to  permit 
the  most  accurate  and  minute  study  of  the  disease  with  reference 
to  infection  through  parasites. 

"For  purposes  of  experiment  and  observation,  the  detail  of 
sixty  volunteers  has  been  divided  into  eleven  detachments  and 
these  assigned  to  four  tents  in  the  British  hospital  enclosure. 
Two  of  the  tents  contain  ten  men  each  and  the  other  twenty 
each.  These  men,  who  have  so  unselfishly  given  themselves  as 
human  subjects,  are  now  serving  in  specified  detachments  either 
as  hosts  to  normal  or  infected  lice  or  have  received  injections 
of  blood  taken  from  soldiers  suffering  with  trench  fever." 

The  disease  thus  being  investigated  by  the  help  of  these  vol- 
unteer victims  is  further  described: 

"While  trench  fever  is  not  fatal  in  its  effects  and  leaves  no 
permanent  disabilities,  a  soldier  entering  a  hospital  with  this 
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affe<'tion  is  more  than  likely  to  be  absent  from  his  command  for  a 
period  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  This  extended  absence  is 
what  has  made  the  disease  so  alarmingly  destructive  of  man- 
power at  the  front.  Not  only  has  it  pre\ailed  in  northern 
France;  it  has  been  reix)rted  in  the  armies  in  Saloniki  and  Meso- 
potamia, and,  apparently,  a  similar  affection  has  ai)peared  in  the 
German  forces.  Evidence  has  also  l)een  given  of  individuals 
contracting  it  in  ?]ngland. 

"It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  1915  and  in  191G  that  the 
disease  became  gradually  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct,  specific  infection. 
The  first  cases  to  appear  were  of  a 
comparatively  mild  form  and  disabled 
the  patients  for  only  a  brief  period. 
However,  in  the  development  of  the 
disease  the  time  a  soldier  is  kept  away 
from  his  command  has  been  materially 
increased  by  reason  of  the  many  re- 
lapses which  occur  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  In  France  the  disease  has  es- 
pecially occurred  in  those  who  have 
been  in  the  trenches  or  have  cared  for 
the  sick  in  the  hospitals. 

"Trench  fever  appears  particularly 
in  two  types:  one,  in  which  there  is 
a  short,  evanescent  fever  lasting  from 
a  few  days  to  a  week  and  frequently 
followed,  after  a  few  days,  by  a  single 
short  relapse;  and  another,  in  which 
there  is  a  series  of  relapses.  As  a  rule 
the  onset  of  the  fever  is  sudden  and 
characterized  by  headache,  dizziness, 
pain  in  the  back  and  particularly  in  the 
legs,  and  a  sharp  rise  in  temperature, 
usually  to  102  or  103  degrees.  Pains 
in  the  shins  is  a  common  complaint  by 
patients  and  is  often  very  distressing. 
The  pulse  is  usually  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  100,  and  the  heart  is  normal  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  Dis- 
ordered action  of  the  heart  is  very  com- 
mon after  the  severe  cases. 

"Diagnosis  is  often  difficult  and  treat- 
ment   is    dependent    upon    symptoms. 
Aspirin   and   morphia  relieve  the  pain 
but  seem  to  exert  no  influence  upon  the 
course  of  the  disease.     That  it  is  infec- 
tious   has    been    demonstrated    by    medical    experts    of    the 
British  Army   through  transmission  of  it  to  healthy  men  by 
injection  of  blood  taken  from  patients  during  the  acute  stage  of 
the  affection." 


By  courtesy  of  "  Every  Week."  New  York. 

DO  YOU  DO  THIS  WHEN  YOU  TELEPHONE? 


WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  WHEN 
TELEPHONE? 


YOU 


THE  OBVIOUS  ANSWER  IS,  "Why  talk,  of  course." 
Even  this  is_not  wholly  obvious;  for  some  of  us  do  little 
but  listen.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  when 
persons  of  opposite  sex  are  using  the  two  ends  of  the  line.  But 
most  of  us,  we  are  assured  by  the  writer  of  an  article  in  The 
Transmitter  (Baltimore,  April),  do  something  else;  and  with 
many,  whether  talking  or  lisitning,  this  something  assumes  a 
sort  of  primitive  artistry',  which  is  capable,  we  are  told,  of  a 
rational  psychological  explanation.  The  design  which  we 
reproduce  is  credited  by  The  Transmitter  to  Every  Week,  which 
apparently  was  also  th(>  idtimate  source  of  part  of  the  article. 
We  read: 

"The  telephone  and  its  use  are  a  fruitful  source  for  writers  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  the  sul)j«>ct  has  many  phas(>s. 
One  j)ha.se  that  seems  to  be  writt<'n  up  right  oft«'n  lately  is  the 
inclination  of  telephone-users  to  draw  pictures  or  figures  while 
talking. 

"A  group  of  lawyers  and  court  officials  (so  the  story  goes) 
were  asked  the  other  day:  'What  do  you  do  besides  talking 
when  you  use  th«'  telephone?'  At  first,  s(-v(>ral  of  them  statetl 
that  they  did  nothing,  hut  uj)<)n  second  thought  i»leade<l  guilty 
of  various  artistic  cndeaNors,  from  elaborate  sketches  to  criss- 
crosses. 

"One  lawyer  said  he  writes  nanus,  sometimes  his  own,  but 


more  frequently  the  name  of  some  person  he  knows,  who,  strange 
to  say,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  conversation. 

"Another  said  he  frequently  embellishes  the  figures  of  the 
number  he  is  calling,  while  another  admitted  that  he  draws 
indefinite  and  unfinished  pyramids,  and  should  the  conversation 
be  prolonged,  he  shaded  these  masses. 

"One  stated  that  he  draws  constructive  squares,  joining  each 
other,  and  also  makes  lines  resembling  the  floor-plan  of  a  house; 
another  favors  squares  and  diamonds,  which  he  proceeds  to 
embellish  with  circles  and  angles;  while 
still  another  recalled  that  he  draws  the 
letter  II  in  block  formation,  and  if  the 
conversation  drags,  adds  the  letter  O. 

"If  there  are  pencil  and  paper  handy 
eight  men  out  of  ten — be  they  lawyers, 
telephone  men,  or  just  plain  business 
men — will  draw  designs  of  some  kind 
while  talking  on  the  telephone,  espeeiallj' 
if  the  conversation  is  prolonged. 

"It  doesn't  require  any  particular 
talent,  as  a  study  of  some  of  the  efforts 
found  in  telephone-booths  and  on  the 
covers  of  directories  will  show.  It  isn't 
necessary  that  there  be  a  booth — an  or- 
dinary desk-set,  a  stub  of  a  pencil,  and 
the  back  of  an  envelop  will  do. 

"Probably  you're  among  the  artistic 
ones,  unless  you  write  with  your  left 
hand.  Think  back  to  the  last  time  you 
used  the  telephone  when  there  were  a 
pencil  and  a  scrap  of  paper  handy. 
You  just  naturally  picked  up  the  pencil 
and  made  the  most  fearful  and  won- 
derful designs  on  the  paper,  after  which 
you  rolled  it  up  into  a  little  ball  end 
threw  it  under  the  desk. 

"We  have  several  of  these  artistic 
telephone-users  among  our  own  officials. 
One  of  the  traffic  men,  for  instance, 
draws  nice  little  sketches  of  shrubberj- 
and  trees  and  outdoors  generally.  A 
commercial  official  we  know  prefers 
Greek  temples,  and  still  another  com- 
mercial man  confesses  to  writing  num- 
bers and  dates.  Probably  they  all  do 
it,  in  some  form,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  take  a  look  through  the  vari- 
ous waste-baskets  some  evening  for  incriminating  evidence. 

"The  funny  i)art  of  it  is  that  the  artist  doesn't  usually  realize 
what  he  is  doing  and  ten  ii  inutes  later  can  not  t*>ll  what  he 
drew  or  whetluT  he  drew  anything.  All  the  while  he  is  talking 
he  is  busy  with  his  pictur(>s,  but  the  making  of  them  does  not 
seem  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  conversation." 

Of  course,  the  wTiter  goes  on,  one  must  look  to  psj'chology 
for  the  answer.  An  eminent  psychologist  is  quoted  as  giving 
the  following  explanation  of  the  doings  of  the  telephone  artists: 

"'I  firmly  believe  that  nearly  every  one  who  uses  a  telephone 
is  given  to  scribbling,  writing,  drawing,  or  figuring  on  a  bit  of 
paper  if  it  is  handy.  I  always  do  it  myself  if  a  con\ersation  be 
at  all   prolonged.     Really,   it's  a  dual  operation  of  the  mind. 

"'When  a  man  is  waiting,  for  instance,  for  a  telephone  num- 
ber, his  con.scious  mind  is  directed  attenti\«>ly  to  waiting  for 
the  answtT  at  the  other  end.  His  subconscious  mind  disen- 
gages itself,  and  if  th«>  pad  and  pcMicil  be  there,  turns  to  them. 
There  is  no  diminution  in  the  intentness  of  the  conscious  mind 
while  t*h(>  hand  is  busy  tracing  the  figures  or  what-not  upon  the 
paper.  It  is  just  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  doing  tao  things 
at  once  and  gives  a  demonstration  of  its  ability.' 

"Evidently  this  subconscious  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  mak- 
ing i)ictures  and  scrawls,  for  it  has  been  observed  e.\ercisi!ig 
itself  in  jabbing  holes  in  book-covers  with  the  pen-i)oin!, 
digging  into  th(<  varnish  of  the  desk,  b(>nding  clips  out  of  shape, 
and  spilling  ink.  All  of  which  is  the  probable  result  of  the  very 
American  desir«>  to  be  doing  something. 

"One  telephone  enthusiast,  possessing  a  doubly  charged  sul>- 
conscious  mind,  has  been  accus(>d  of  using  his  right  hand  for 
gesturing  while  at  the  telephone,  and.  on  at  least  one  occasion, 
of  setting  down  the  receiver  in  order  that  he  might  do  it  with 
both  hands.  A  I*Y(Michman  observed  once  that  it  must  be  a 
source  of  regret  to  the  .\merican  that  he  has  not  found  some 
way  to  utilize  his  feet  while  talking  over  the  telephone. 

"What  else  do  you  do  when  you  telei)hone".'" 
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A  HUNDRED  MILLION  FOR  THE  SOLDIER  MOTHERS  OF  MERCY 


TO-DAY,  the  tender,  brooding  heart  of  the  "Greatest 
Mother  in  the  World"  is  sending  its  Red-Cross  appeal 
into  everj-  American  home.  To-day,  while  millions  of 
brave  men  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  world,  and  are 
paying  the  price  in  wounds,  and  suffering,  and  death;  while 
countless  homes  "over  there"  are  devastated,  and  millions  of 
little  children  are  torn  from  loved  ones  and  cast  about  as  pitiful 
waifs  of  war,  a  passionate,  urging  cry  comes  to  every  American 
heart  from  the  one  and  only  organization  in  all  the  world  which 
can  comfort  those  heroic  soldier  hearts,  and  gather  into  its 
tender  care  these  sad  little  waifs  of  war  and  give  them  love  and 
shelter. 

It  is  succoring  the  stricken  nations;  it  is  ministeririg  to  the 
soldiers  in  sickness  and  health,  and  inspiring  them  with  greater 
courage  and  holier  purpose.  It  is  searching  out  from  the 
cellars  and  the  ruins  of  homes,  from  the  pits  and  dugouts,  and 
from  the  clutches  of  the  cruel  enemy  thousands  of  "pitiful 
little  girls  and  boys  with  arms  blown  off,  with  vermin-covered 
bodies,  with  pinched  faces  and  startled  eyes,"  and  is  gather- 
ing them  into  its  breast  to  nourish  and  love  them  back  to  life 
again.  It  is  finding  in  many  devastated  cities  and  villages 
"the  old  folks  at  home" — but  such  homes!  All  the  younger 
men  are  gone;  all  who  can  serve  have  been  given  to  their  coun- 
trj".  And  the  old  folks  are  clinging  to  the  one  thing  left  that  is 
dear  to  them — the  old  home,  now  in  ruins.  Shrieking  shells  and 
poison-gas  are  all  around  them,  but  the  aged  and  feeble,  left 
behind  with  the  little  children,  cling  to  the  ri'ins  of  the  precious 
home,  hiding  in  cellars  by  day,  tilling  the«r  gardens  or  fields 
by  night.  And  the  Red  Cross  "finds  them  in  their  pitiful  plight, 
brings  them  food,  clothing,  beds,  stoves,  kitchen  utensils, 
garden-tools,  and  other  supplies  as  long  as  possible,  and  then 
leads  them  gently  away  to  safer  places  of  refuge. 

It  is  rebuilding  the  shattered  homes  wherever  the  destroyer 
has  been  driven  away.  Its  vast  system  of  transportation,  stor- 
age, distribution,  and  rehabilitation  reaches  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  carrying  on  a  great  chain  of  hospitals,  dispen- 
saries, canteens,  and  homes  of  refuge.  It  is  fighting  unheard- 
of  difficulties;  it  is  enduring  privation;  it  is  suffering,  and  sacri- 
ficing, and  praying,  and  yearning,  and  loving,  with  a  heroism 
and  a  devotion  none  but  God  can  measure,  as  it  wages  its  never- 
ending  war  against  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  death. 

And  now  this  wonderful  organization  of  rescue  and  help — this 
American  Red  Cross— is  asking  you  to  give  the  money  to  carry 
on  such  work.  You  have  been  reading  and  hearing  during 
the  past  week  of  the  "Red-Cross  drive  for  a  hundred  millioji 
dollars,"  but  words  are  too  cold  to  tell  what  this  "  drive  "  .means. 
If  its  real  meaning  could  burn  its  way  into  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  a  hundred  mijlion  Americans,  the  money  needed  by  the 
Red  Cross  would  have  been  poured  out  in  a  flood  of  oversub- 
scription within  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

Listen  to  the  splendid  call  of  old  Isaiah;  nothing  could  be 
more  fitting  to-day:  "If  thou  draw  out  thy  .soul  to  the  hungry, 
and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul,  then  shall  thy  light  rise  in  ob- 
scurity, and  thy  darkness  be  as  noonday.  .  .  .  And  they  that 
shall  be  of  thee  shall  build  the  old  waste  places.  Thou  shalt  raise 
up  the  foundations  of  many  generations,  and  thou  shalt  be  called 
the  repairer  of  the  breach,  the  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in."  The 
forces  of  destruction  are  sweeping  ruthlessly  over  Europe.  While 
our  armies,  with  our  Allies,  are  fighting  valiantly  to  stop  them 
and  drive  them  back,  let  us  build  up  and  strengthen  our  heroic 
Red-Cross  army  of  reconstruction  and  mercy,  which  already  is 
doing  so  much  to  "satisfy  the  afflicted,"  and  to  "restore  the 
paths  to  dwell  in." 

.Victory  itself  depends,  in  large  measure,  upon  the  support 
we  give  to  the  Red  Cross.  One  of  its  most  important  tasks,  we 
are  told,  is  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  French  people  as  a 
whole,  through  its  civilian  relief-work,  that  the  sufferers  may 
i  not  be  utterly  crusht  in  spirit  by  their  terrible  experiences. 
They  must  not  be  made  victims  of  the  endless  propaganda  of 


enemy  spies  who  are  seeking  to  spread  their  false  peace- poison 
and  destroy  France  from  within,  as  Russia  was  destroyed. 

The  fighting  spirit  of  our  own  soldiers,  also,  is  inspired  by  the 
heroism,  the  endurance,  the  unselfishness,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  American  Red-Cross  workers.  Wherever  the  shells  are 
thickest  or  the  emergencies  greatest,  there  the  Red  -  Cross 
motors,  the  Red-Cross  ambulances,  the  Red-Cross  workers,  are 
ready,  working  day  and  night,  until  the  last  man,  woman,  and 
child  has  received  care  and  has  been  rushed  to  a  zone  of  safety. 
An  American  soldier  writes  home  from  France:  "If  ever  there 
was  a  spur  to  honest  American  manhood,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
work,  sacrifice,  and  loyal,  cheerful  aid  of  the  Red-Cross  women 
here  and  at  home.  Those  here  are  undergoing  hardships  many 
a  man  would  cringe  from.  They  never  complain,  but  greet  us 
cheerily  with  smiles  and  kind  words.  They  are  both  an  in- 
spiration, a  source  of  help,  and  a  living  shame  to  us.  That 
which  would  have  been  a  living  hell  for  us  has  now  become  a 
paradise  through  their  ministrations  and  tireless  efforts." 

Those  heroes  in  the  trenches  have  the  highest  possible  right  to 
appeal  to  us  at  home.  When  they  tell  us  what  they  are  doing, 
over  there,  the  things  they  ask  of  us  seem  so  little.  "I've 
done  my  first  hitch  in  the  trenches  and  am  now  in  the  Red-Cross 
hospital,  having  been  caught  in  a  gas-attack,"  writes  a  member  of 
the  old  69th,  New  York.  "  One  of  our  boys  had  his  hand  shot  off 
by  shrapnel,  and  this,  of  course,  while  the  gas  was  in  abundance. 
Doc.  Pattan  tried  to  amputate  the  hand  with  his  gas-mask  on,  but 
McCoun  was  suffering  so  much  that  Doc.  Pattan  tore  off  his  own 
mask  so  that  he  could  amputate  the  hand  better,  and  was  gassed 
himself,  and  is  now  in  the  hospital.  .  .  .  Boost  the  Red  Cross, 
Dan.  They  certainly  deserve  the  praise  of  the  soldier  and  the 
backing  of  the  American  dollar  and  public.  There  is  nothing 
that  we  want — -and  that  they  have — but  we  get.  At  any  hour  of 
the  night  we  can  call  and  there  is  somebody  around  to  help  us. 
The  nurses  are  untiring  in  their  work,  and  very  patient,  too." 

To-day — this  week — a  soldier's  blessing  wiU  come  to  all  who 
give  liberally  to  the  Red  Cross  that  asks  for  a  hundred  million 
dollars.  It  ought  to  be  a  billion.  The  hearts  of  mothers  and 
children  through  all  the  stricken  lands  wiU  bless  those  who 
comfort  and  help  them  through  the  Red  Cross.  Can  there  be, 
anywhere,  in  all  this  comfortable  land,  which  has  not  suffered 
from  the  frightfulness  of  the  invading  Huns,  a  single  man  or 
woman  who  will  refuse  this  Red  Cross  appeal — who  wiU  not 
help  in  its  heroic  warfare  against  suffering  and  death? 
1^  The  Literary  Digest  wiU  not  believe  that  anywhere  is  a 
single  one  among  its  more  than  two  million  readers  who  will 
allow  this  "drive"  of  mercy  to  end  without  having  some  part 
in  it.  It  feels  certain  that  every  one  will  be  eager  to  give  to  the 
Red  Cross.  The  Literary  Digest,  itself,  feeling  the  heart-throbs 
of  mothers  who  mourn  and  yet  glory  over  the  sons  they  have 
given  in  sacrifice,  hearing  the  bitter  cries  of  little  children, 
feeling  that  the  eyes  of  two  and  a  half  million  brave  American 
soldiers  are  turned  expectantly  to  the  home  folks  for  support, 
is  doing  just  what  it  asks  you  to  do;  and  altho  war-loans,  and 
"drives"  for  many  causes  which  appeal  to  the  heart  of  human- 
ity, and  business  and  income  taxes,  rightly  and  necessarily 
imposed  upon  us  all  to  win  the  war,  are  putting  an  increasing 
strain  upon  the  ability  to  give — yet  The  Literary  Digest  has 
gladly  sent  its  own  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Red- 
Cross  fund.  We  would  have  done  so  even  if  we  knew  that  not 
another  dollar  of  business  profit  could  be  earned  throughout  the 
coming  year.  In  the  face  of  the  claim  upon  every  American  who 
lives  in  this  free  land,  this  is  the  only  possible  attitude  to  take 
when  the  Red  Cross  asks  for  help.  If  any  of  our  readers, 
in  any  of  'the  ninety  countries  throughout  the  world  where 
The  Literary  Digest  is  read  each  week,  find  themselves  too 
remote  from  easy  contact  with  those  who  are  pushing  this 
hundred-million-dollar  drive  for  the  cause  of  mercy.  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  their  contributions  by 
mail  and  turn  them  over  to  the  Red  Cross. 
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WAR -TIME  '  FOOD  -  PROBLEMS 


Vni>(in-d  for   THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  hy  the   I'MTED  STATES  FOOD  ADMIMSTRATION, 
<tn<l   rsj)rci<illy   (Irsif^ru'd   for   lUf^h    School    I  so 


MILK 


T1IK1{K  A]?E  STILL  PEOPLE  IX  THE  WORLD,  and 
no  small  nnniht-r  of  tht-ni,  who  look  upon  food  as  some- 
thing that  is  eaten  with  a  fork  or  spoon.  They  honestly 
believe  that,  because  watermelon  is  solid  and  milk  liquid,  it 
gives  them  the  ri^ht  to  elass  watermelon  a  food  and  milk  a  drink 
— excellent  in  its  way,  l)ut  still  a  mere  beverage.  You  might 
just  as  well  say  that  roek  salt  is  a  l)etter  food  than  cream  cheese 
because  it  is  more  solid.  Whether  any  substance  is  a  food 
depends  not  upon  whether  it  is  solid  or  liquid,  hard  or  soft,  but 
upon  its  food  value,  that  is.  uj)on  its  ability  to  build  the  body 
and  furnish  energy  to  it. 
Cai)ahilitytodothos(»two 
things  is  what  determines 
whether  any  particular 
substance  is  a  food  and 
how  valuable  a  food. 

The  article  on  "Food 
Values"  (which appeared 
in  The  Literary  Di- 
fiEST,  JMarch  2,  1918) 
diseust  this  matter  at 
greater  length.  But  the 
case  was  summarized 
there  by  the  statement 
that  the  value  of  foods 
depends  upon  their 
power  to  accomplish 
three  things:  (l)  The  sat- 
isfying of  the  appetite,  (2) 
the  mnintenance  of  the 
hodily  health,  and  (3)  the 
creation  of  energy  which 
works  out  into  action. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  valu(>  of  any  food 
dejx'nds,  for  a  final  estimate,  upon  the  way  that  food  is  com- 
bined with  other  foods.  In  fact,  the  most  healthful  and  satis- 
factory diet  depends  upon  a  wise  and  complete  com})ination  of 
foods.  A  carpenter,  in  his  work,  at  one  time  needs  a  hammer, 
and  at  another  a  chisel;  l)ut  the  well-equipped  cari)enter's  shop 
must  have  both.  In  similar  fashion,  the  human  body  needs 
the  special  services  of  proteins,  of  fats,  of  carbohydrates,  mineral 
salts,  and  vitamines.  But  the  well-equii)ped  body  must  have 
all.     That  is  what  necessitates  a  well-balanced  diet. 

THE  PERFECTLY  BALANCED  FOOD— Now,  to  follow  out 
the  comparison  with  the  carjx'nter,  many  inventive  minds 
have  tried  to  simplify  the  cari)enter's  kit  by  making  one  tool 
which  may  serve  for  several  uses.  Thus  dilTerent  bits  fit  into 
one  brace.  The  hammer  and  hatchet  are  fr(>quently  combined 
in  one  tool.  But  no  one  has  ever  inv(>nted  a  single  contrivance 
which  will  include  all  the  special  i)r()i)erties  of  dilTerent  groups 
of  tools.  Nature,  however,  has  done  somewhat  better  in  the 
ease  of  food.  For  there  is  one  kind  of  food  which  iiu  l-'des  in 
itself  a  valuable  amoimt  from  each  of  thos(>  groui)s  of  food 
materials:  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  mineral  salts,  and 
vitamines.  Xot  because  of  any  wave  of  i)opular  taste,  nor 
owing  to  any  theorizing  by  scientists,  but  out  of  sheer,  honest 
excellence  it  has  won  for  itself  the  right  to  b«>  ranked  as  the 
most  nearly  perfect  single  food.     That  food  is  milk. 

This  floes  not  mean  that  any  Kan(>  j)erson  shoidd  overlook 
or  negh'ct  the  apix-tizing  qualities  and  useful  functions  of  other 
foods.  Xo  adult,  other  than  an  invalid  under  doctor's  orders, 
should  try  to  live  entirely  on  milk.  Xo  adult,  in  fact,  should  fail 
to  recognize  the  advantages  of  a  niixal  diet.  But  the  food 
which  is  closest  to  being  /;/  (7.s^//  a  nii.r((l  diet  is  milk.  It  comes 
nearest  to  doing  the  work  of  all  other  foods  combined. 

This,  of  course,  means  nholr  milk,  milk  unskimmed  and  un- 
changed.    And  it  means  fluid  milk. 

WHAT  MILK  CONTAINS— First  of  all,  milk  furnishes  an 
extensive  supply  of  the  most  valunbl««  proteins.  Protein,  you 
will  rei-all,  is  the  body-building  nuiteriul,  indispen.sable  also  for 
body-rejmiring.  It  nuiy  hv  called  structural.  And  that  very 
fact   indi<'ates   its   imj)ortanee    to   children.     Xor   is   tht-re   any 


other  food  as  good  as  milk  for  supplying  protein  to  children. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  about  seven-eighths  water,  a  quart 
of  milk  contains  an  ounce  of  balanced  protein — that  .is,  an 
amount  equal  to  what  is  found  either  in  four  eggs,  from  six  to 
eight  ounces  of  medium  fat  meat,  four  ounces  of  whole-milk 
cheese,  six  ounces  of  dried  navy-beahs,  or  a  twelve-ounce  loaf 
of  white  or  whole-wheat  bread. 

Along  with  protein,  milk  also  gives  the  body  energ\'  or  fuel 
to  burn.  In  addition  to  the  i)lentiful  supply  of  fat  in  its  cream, 
milk  contains  carboliydratt's  in  the  shape  of  sugar.     Thus,  whole 

milk    is  made  up  about 
as  follows: 


n 


HIS  ylAUT  Ol--  .Mll.K  ('().\T.\IXS  AS  MUCH   PROTKIX 
ONt;    orNX'E)   AS    ANY    OK    THE    OTHEH    PORTION^ 


Water 87      per  cent 

Protein 3.3 

Fat 4 

Sugar 5  " 

This  analysis  varies 
somewhat  with  the  breed 
of  cows. 

The  remaining  fra<'tion 
of  1  per  cent,  of  the  milk 
contains  mineral  salts 
which  are  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bones  and  for 
regulating  bodily  proc- 
esses. Milk  contains 
little  iron,  but  with  that 
one  exception  it  furnishes 
in  the  most  perfect  form 
all  the  salts,  such  as 
lime,  which  the  body 
must  ha\  e. 
.Vnd,  finally,  milk  provides  those  all-\'aluable  substances 
termed  vitamines,  so  necessary  to  promote  growth  and  sustain 
life. 

The  completeness  of  milk,  the  many-sidedness  of  its  nutri- 
tious qtuilities,  makes  it  an  admirable  substitute  for  other 
kinds  of  food. 

THE  IDEAL  FOOD  FOR  CHILDREN  —  From  such  clos.> 
examination  of  the  nuiterials  which  go  to  make  up  milk,  it  i.>* 
ea.sy  to  see  why  it  is  so  \aluable  a  food  for  growing  children-  - 
in  fact,  the  most  \ahuiblt>.  It  is  not  merely 'IxH'ause  of  its  struc- 
tural i)r()teins  and  mineral  sjills,  its  fuel  fat  and  sugar,  and  its 
stinudating  vitamines,  but  because  of  the  balanced  relations 
between  the.se,  and  be<'ause  of  its  easy  digestibility,  that  milk 
is  so  essential  to  health  and  growth  in  childhood  and  youth. 

That  is  why  (>very  household  in  which  there  are  children  should 
be  a  household  in  which  tlu-re  is  milk  in  abundance. 

THE  MATFER  OF  COST— To  be  sure,  milk  at  present  prict^ 
levels  is  a  less  cheap  food  than  it  was.  But  one  .should  remem- 
ber that  the  money  spent  for  a  quart  of  milk  purchases  a  food- 
value — a  varit>ty  and  degree  of  vahu» — which  could  not  be 
gained  from  other  foods  except  by  a  far  larger  expenditure. 

Milk — in  a  maimer  which  no  other  food  can  exactly  duplicate 
— preserves  the  heaUh  of  the  growing  generation.  And /or  that 
reason  it  is  a  food  conducire  to  the  nation's  future  urlfare  and 
]>rcscnl  stability — a  slabilily  never  more  necessary  than  in  war-timf. 

QUESTIONS  FOR   DISCUSSION 

/.   Eren  without  any  other  reason,  how  docs  the  fact  that  milk 

satisfies  the  appetite  show  that  it  is  a  food f 

J.   lieriew    what    you    learned    about   food-values.      Explain    i» 

detail  the  special  functions  of  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  mineral 

salts,  and  vHaminrx. 

.•?.   IIow  is  the  well-balanced  diet  dependent  on  the  mixed  dieit 

.',.   Is  skim-ntilk- nourishing/     What  does  it  contain' 

.7.    Why  shtmld  special  pains  be  taken   to  keep   milk  clean  und 

pure? 

(k   Are  there  any  young  children  in  yoitr  homef     Does  each  child 

gel  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk  a  dayt     Is  there  any  sufficiently  good 

reason  why  this  quantity  can  not  be  given  them? 


Ui  ll 
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THE'NATION-AND-THE-WAR 

A  Series  of  Articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  by  the   UNITED  STATES  BUREAU 
OF  Education,  and  especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 


"ENEMY   ALIENS"   AND   THE   SPY   PROBLEM 


WE  ARE  A  POLYGLOT  NATION.  Until  recently 
our  doors  have  been  wide  open,  with  "Welcome" 
written  large  uj^on  the  mat  for  all  who  wished  to  enter. 
We  found,  therefore,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  not  only  a  large 
number  of  people  within  our  borders  who,  tho  loyal  American  cit- 
izens, had  sympathies  with  their  kinfolk  in  the  Central  Empires, 
but  also  a  large  number  of  persons  who  had  not  been  naturalized, 
and  were  therefore  "alien  enemies."  There  are  approximately 
450.000  Germans,  600,000  Austrians,  and  400,000  Hungarians 
who  are  unnaturalized  males  now  living  in  this  country'.  If  we 
count  three  members  to  a  family,  we  have  more  than  4,000,000 
such  aliens. 

It  was  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to  reach  the  Americans  of 
foreign  birth  with  information  that  would  help  to  make  them 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  war,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  stamp  out  espionage  among  those  who  were  actually 
alien  enemies. 

THE  TASK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE— The 
latter  task  was  naturally  the  most  immediate  and  urgent.  Before 
the  war  we  had  passed  through  a  long  and  trying  period  of 
neutrality,  during  which  Germany  had  established  a  well- 
developed  secret  service  in  this  country.  To  run  this  band  of 
spies  to  earth  has  been  the  problem  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  under  Attorney-General  Gregory.  Let  us  examine 
briefly  the  means  employed  for  this  work,  the  success  attained, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  future. 

EARLY  MEASURES  TAKEN— On  the  day  we  declared  war 
ever>-  known  German  agent  in  the  country  was  put  into  jail. 
At  the  same  time  means  were  provided  for  the  registration  of 
alien  males,  for  their  internment  if  they  were  considered  danger- 
ous, and  for  the  exclusion  of  aliens  from  zones  within  which 
activities  necessary  for  war-maintenance  are  going  on.  An 
Espionage  Act  Avas  passed  which  aimed  to  check  seditious 
propaganda  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

REASSURANCE  FROM  THE  ATTORNEY  -  GENERAL — 
Necessarily  much  of  the  work  done  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  been  kept  from  the  public.  Attorney-General 
Gregory  assures  us,  however,  that  every  day  approximately 
1,500  cases  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  his  department, 
that  even.'  ease  is  investigated  and  dealt  with  according  to  its 
merits,  and  that  a  total  of  3,900  convictions  have  been  obtained 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  since  we  entered  the  war.  He 
explains  that  more  than  200,000  citizens  of  tried  worth  and 
undoubted  loyalty  have  been  organized  to  help  the  depart- 
ment. He  denies  that  dangerous  spies  have  been  paroled  from 
internment-camps,  and  he  points  out  that  rumor  has  greatly 
e.xaggerated  conditions  as  they  exist. 

UNFOUNDED  RUMORS  — Rumor  undoubtedly  has.  done 
much  to  excite  the  people.  There  have  been  numerous  reports 
of  ground  glass  in  food,  for  example.  Investigation  of  two 
hundred  cases  of  this  kind  shows  that  in  just  one  instance  glass 
was  placed  in  bread.  It  was  found  that  a  baker's  apprentice 
had  placed  the  broken  glass  in  the  dough  to  spite  his  employer, 
but  neither  the  apprentice  nor  his  employer  was  a  German. 
Undoubtedly  such  cases  have  occurred  in  times  of  peace  and 
attracted  no  attention.  We  read  of  fires  in  factories  and  muni- 
tion-plants, and  are  led  to  believe  they  are  of  incendiary  origin. 
The  report  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  UnderwTiters  for  the 
past  year  states  that  not  one  fire  has  been  clearly  proved  to  be 
the  work  of  alien  enemies.  Fire  loss,  indeed,  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated,  for  the  figures  show  that,  considering  the  in- 
dustrial expansion,  the  loss  by  fire  in  1917  'was  not  relatively 
greater  than  in   1913,  before  the  Great  War  began. 

CRUELTY  RESULTING  FROM  RUMOR  —  But  evil  rumor 
will  not  rest.  There  are  unfortunately  some  people  always 
ready  to  believe  the  worst,  and  to  repeat  what  they  have  heard. 
V^hen  they  hear  a  remark  derogatory  to  our  institutions  they 
do  not  stop  to  ask.  "How  do  you  know?"  and  thus  make  an 
effort  to  establish  the  authority  for  the  report.  A  well-inten- 
tioned, but  ill-balanced,  patriot  announced  from  the  platform 
of  a  New  York  theater:  "We  have  just  received  word  from 
Washington  that    the   entire  Sixty-ninth    Regiment   has    been 


wiped  out,  with  the  exception  of  two  men,  or  a  few  men."  The 
rumor  was  totally  unfounded,  and  was  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
Think  of  the  needless  pain  and  anxiety  inflicted  upon  the  mothers 
of  those  boys  by  such  a  report. 

The  grave  effects  of  rumor  are  illustrated  by  the  unfortunate 
events  in  (voUinsville,  Illinois,  where  a  miner  named  Prager, 
who,  it  is  now  known,  was  innocent  of  disloyalty,  was  hanged 
by  a  mob.  Attorney-General  Gregory,  in  his  address  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  made  an  appeal  against  such  law- 
lessness. He  said:  "Whatever  we  may  say  about  our  causes 
for  entering  this  war,  we  know  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
was  the  lawlessness  of  the  German  nation.  For  us  to  tolerate 
lynching  is  to  do  the  same  thing  that  we  are  condemning  in  the 
Germans.  Lynch  law  is  the  most  cowardly  of  crimes."  He 
added:  "It  should  stay  the  hand  of  any  drunken  zealot  to 
know  that  such  acts  will  be  seized  upon  by  our  enemies  as 
justifying  severe  reprisals  on  our  soldiers  in  German  prison- 
camps.     Having  sown  the  wind,  we  shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 

RECENT  LEGISLATION— These  mounting  rumors  and  the 
repeated  pleadings  of  the  Attorney-General  have  induced 
Congress  to  provide  adequate  legislation.  It  is  embodied  in 
three  new  laws:  The  new  Espionage  Act,  the  Sabotage  Act,  and 
the  act  providing  means  for  controlling  the  aeti\n[ties  of  enemy 
alien  women. 

THE  SEDITION  ACT— The  Sedition  Act  provides  a  penalty 
of  twenty  years'  imprisonment  and  .S10,000  fine  for  acts  or 
utterances  of  disloyalty  designed  to  obstruct  the  army  draft 
or  the  Liberty  Loan.  "It  would  punish  wilful  and  disloyal, 
profane,  scurrilous,  contemptuous,  or  abusive  language  about 
the  American  form  of  government,  the  constitution,  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  fordes,  the  flag  or  uniform,  and  wilful  utterances 
designed  to  curtail  the  production  of  war-materials." 

THE  SABOTAGE  ACT— The  Sabotage  Law  provides  a  penalty 
of  thirty  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  !|S10,000  for  injuring 
war-materials  or  interfering  with  war-industry. 

These  two  laws,  together  with  a  proper  suppression  of  espio- 
nage among  women  enemies — who  are  often  most  skilful,  and 
hence  most  dangerous — will  greatly  strengthen  the  means  by 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  can  deal  with  the  enemy  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

REMAKING  THE  ALIEN  — In  the  beginning  of  this  lesson 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  nation's  first  action  with  the  foreign- 
born  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  necessarily  to  take  measures' 
of  self-protection  against  spies  and  disloyal  citizens.  This 
has  been  the  task  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Early  in  the 
war  the  Government  also  began,  as  part  of  its  plan  for  en- 
lightening public  opinion,  the  task  of  converting  the  large  num- 
bers of  German-Americans  and  others  of  alien  birth  whose  sym- 
pathies had,  from  ties  of  kinship,  been  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
with  the  Central  Empires,  into  eager  workers  for  the  American 
cause  in  the  war.  In  this  the  Government  was  aided  by  foreign- 
born  Americans  of  unquestioned  patriotism  who  saw  more 
clearly  than  some  of  their  people  that  the  whole  future  of  democ- 
racy was  involved  in  the  success  of  the  American  and  Allied 
cause. 

LOYALTY  MESSAGES  TO  FOREIGN -BORN— The  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  printed  pamphlets  on  the  war  in 
many  languages,  including  especially  the  enemy  language,  so 
that  no  one  might  have  excuse  for  ignorance  as  to  the  causes 
that  had  impelled  a  peace-loving  nation  to  go  to  war.  "Loy- 
alty leaflets,"  ^vritten  by  representative  Americans  of  foreign 
birth,  were  printed  and  widely  distributed,  so  that  those  who 
did  not  understand  our  language  might  nevertheless  be  made 
to  realize  their  duty  to  the  nation  of  their  adoption.  Recently 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  joined  forces  in 
a  vigorous  effort  to  transform  the  thousands  of  non-English- 
speaking  foreigners  from  passive  or  even  hostile  dwellers  in  our 
midst  into  actively  loyal  supporters  of  America's  just  cause. 
This  work  has  been  undertaken  in  the  conviction  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens  of  foreign  birth  and 
{Continued  on  page  95) 


POSTERING   THE   WAR 


EVERYWHERE  THE  POSTER  has  been  drawn  into  the 
national  service,  but  the  nations  would  doubtless  all 
yield  the  palm  to  the  French.  Wht-n  the  craze  for 
making  and  collecting  posters  was  at  its  height  in  the  far  distant 
past  of  the  mid-nineties,  the  names  of  Steinlen,  Willette,  Forain 
were  then  in  the  lead  of 
designers,  and  they  are 
still  at  work.  Steinlen, 
especially,  has  done 
some  poignant  things  in 
behalf  of  war-charity 
appeals.  The  British 
posters  designed  by 
Frank  Brangwyn  and 
Spencer  Pryse,  like  some 
of  those  produced  by  our 
American  artists,  are 
only  less  esteemed  for 
being  set  in  competition 
with  the  supreme  merit 
of  the  French.  New 
York,  and  doubtless  a 
few  other  cities,  had  the 
inspiration  of  these  ap- 
pealing designs  during 
the  Liberty-Loan  drive, 
and  the  show-windows 
along  Fifth  Avenue 
where  collections  were 
hung  were  sure  to  hold 
crowds  of  eager  gazers 
studying  the  tragic  as 
well  as  the  inspiriting 
messages  they  brought. 

"For  sheer  nerve  and 
the  fuUest  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  the  French 
soldier  there  is,"  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  W.  II. 
Downes,  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  "nothing 
to  compare  with  Abel 
Faivre's .  indomitable, 
gay,  and  dashing  yoilu 
charging  as  he  shouts 
'On  lea  aura!'"  This 
poster   was   reproduced 

for  our  readers  May  11;  to-day  we  give  on«>  more  French, 
and  three  German  posters,  the  latter  used  during  their  cam- 
paign for  the  eighth  war-loan. 

Several  e.xhibitions  of  French  war-posters  ha\(>  b«>en  held 
in  Boston,  and  in  commenting  on  one  of  lliese  Mr.  Downes 
remarks: 

"So  far  as  slieer  ;nl\tT(isiiig  |)im(li  goes,  tlicre  is  linnlly  a 
I)oster  in  the  lot  to  compare  with  Steinleii's  cherishi-d  master- 
piece of  yore,  the  coii(leii.se<i-niilk  |)<)ster,  with  the  tal>l>y-eats 
waiting  f«)r  their  dinner.  Tile  histori**  value  of  the  wjir-titne 
jxKster  however,  its  interest  as  a  document,  more  than  olTsets 
its  occasional  weakness  as  a  design  for  street  advertising.  As 
Mr.  A.  .1.  Philpott  says,  in  his  introduction  to  the  «'atalog. 
the  artists  of  France  have  risen  to  great  heights  in  giving  e*- 


•  h'Oli   THK    FL.\(i   .\M)   FUK    VICTOKY. 

Tli(>  n^iirc  of  Victory  soems  to  have  U-ft  hiT  place  on  the  Arc  tie  Trioiu|)lii'  and  horo 
liolds  aloft  llu-  tattered   tricolor  of  victory  whili!  the  hosts  hcliiiul  beat    the  dniiii. 


pression  in  poster  form  to  the  feelings  and  sjiirit  of  the  French 
people — the  feelings  and  spirit  that  have  been  stirred  to  the 
depths  in  the  whole  nation  by  the  Great  War.  In  these  posters 
have  been  \  isuali/ed  the  heroism  of  the  poilui^,  the  braverj-  and 
dash  of  the  colonials  from  Africa,  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded, 
the  pathos  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  Hare  of  the  battle- 
front,  and  the  grim  de- 
termination of  the  whole 
nation  to  work  and 
struggle  and  fight  for 
victor?'.  And,  Mr.  Phil- 
pott adds,  '  the  story  of 
the  Great  War,  as  far  as 
France  is  concerned,  is 
told  in  these  posters.' 
True,  much  of  it  is  told, 
more  merely  hinted  at. 
and  still  more  that  re- 
mains imtold,  and  per- 
haps will  always  re- 
main so. 

"Not  by  any  means 
all  of  the  posters  are  of 
the  heavy  tragedy  de- 
scription ;  even  four 
jears  of  war  and  inva- 
sion have  not  altogether 
extinguished  the  gaiety 
and  wit  of  the  Gallic 
temperament.  An  in- 
stance of  their  sempiter- 
nal ability  to  rise  above 
the  depression  and  care 
of  the  weary  time  and 
to  see  the  lighter  and 
brighter  side  of  things 
is  Poulbot's  delightful 
design  showing  a  row 
of  foiu-  little  children, 
armed  with  toy  rifles 
and  flags,  saluting  a  pair 
of  wounded  soldiers  who 
are  passing  by.  This 
was  made  for  the  '  Paris 
Day '  in  aid  of  war-work 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
July  14,  1916.  The 
poster  by  Forain,  show- 
ing in  a  few  lines  the 
troubles  of  a  soldier 
while  trj'ing  to  write  a 
letter  home,  is  another 
examiile;  and  there  i? 
an  element  of  humor  in 
se\eral  of  the  designs 
by  Willette,  one  of 
which  represents  a  sol- 
di(T  on  furlough  embracing  with  ardor  his  lady-love,  whom 
he  tinds  at  a  .sewing-machine,  wliil'e  his  pet  dog  stands  tip  on 

his  hind  h«gs  as  if  to  gi\  e  him  a  welcome 

"Two  |)osters  by  Poulbot  are  admirable  examples  of  mingled 
pathos  and  humor.  His  wounded  soldier,  with  one  foot  ban- 
daged up.  reclining  at  his  ea.M>  in  a  fautcuil,  smoking  his  piiH 
and  as  free  from  cart>  as  a  sch(»olhoy  out  for  a  holiday,  is  delight- 
fid.  As  an  artist  sjiid  yesterday,  at  th(>  press  view,  'He  doesn't 
want  to  get  well  I" 

"Sleinl(>n,  Forain,  and  other  eelehrat»>d  jnister  artists  are  well 
n>i>resented  in  Mr.  Si)aultlink''s  eolU><'tion.  which  takes  in  everj- 
thing.  There  are  oidy  two  Italian  posters  among  those  ex- 
hihited.  The.><e  are  by  lla/.zo  and  Harchi  respectively.  Ha/.zo 
del>iets  an  Italian  .><oldier  writing  a  K<tter  home.  Barchi  is 
the  author  t)f  that  stunning  .\lpine  poster  in  blue  ink  on 
white    |>aper  .  .  .  the    view    of    the    snow-fields    and    glaciers 
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and  the  towering  peaks,  and  a  zigzag  road  up  which  the 
troops  with  their  great  guns  are  tf)iling  toward  a  pass  in  the 
far  distance."  

ALIEN    ARTISTS   HERE  AND  IN  GERMANY 

THK  TREATMENT  OF  ARTISTS  on  the  basis  of 
enemy  citizenship  offers  another  contrast  between 
Germany  and  the  peoples  she  set  out  to  conquer.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Taylor,  who  sends  some  illuminating  facts  to  the  Boston 
Tranncripl,  finds  that  "the  point  of  view  of  tlu'  military  author- 
ities in  Germany  and  in  the 
United  States  is  as  far  apart  as 
our  respective  conceptions  of  the 
r6ie  of  war  in  its  relation  to 
civilization."  He  reports  how 
Germany  promptly  interned 
most  of  the  foreign  artists  who 
happtmed  to  be  caught  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Their 
lot  might  well  be  studied  by 
those  who  lament  the  fate  of  Dr. 
Muck.  A  Boston  dispatch  an- 
nounces that  our  Department  of 
Justice  officials,  who  have  been 
investigating  enemy  aliens,  said 
they  regarded  the  arrest  of  Dr. 
Muck  as  "one  of  the  most  im- 
portant since  America  entered 
the  war."  It  is,  then,  only  when 
the  game  is  big  enough  that 
notice  appears  to  be  taken  of 
such  offenders.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  opera-singer 
who  was  credited  with  entertain- 
ing a  party  with  a  satirical  ac- 
count of  the  Lusilania  sinking 
still  finds  an  audience  in  New 
York  for  his  art  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  that  event  which 
has  given  continued  satisfaction 
to  many  Germans.  Other  opera- 
singers  occupy  a  debatable 
ground  through  their  respective 
matrimonial  alliances.  What- 
ever suspicion  may  be  felt  among 
their  audiences  here  regarding 
their  public  deference  to  Ameri- 
ca's war-purposes,  it  must  be 
said  that  in  their  native  coun- 
tries, at  least,  they  are  looked  at 
askance,  and  may  perhaps  never 
be  able  to  return  to  Germany. 
Under  a  caption  denoting  "Un- 
worthy Conduct  of  German  Prima  Donnas,"  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung  informs  the  Fatherland  of  the  recent  appearances  here  of 
Miss  Frieda  Hempel  and  ^Madame  Matzenauer,  one  of  whom 
is  said  to  have  been  the  idol  of  Berlin.     Thus: 

"The  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeiluug  reports  that  Frieda  Hempel, 
a  singer  attached  to  the  Royal  Prussian  Chamber,  who  is  at 
present  in  America,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  an 
American  musical  weekly,  dated  New  York,  November  2, 
1917,  in  the  EngUsh  language,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
[retranslation  of  the]  German  translation: 

'"May  I  ask  you  as  expressly  as  possible  to  contradict  the 
report  that  I  have  at  any  time  refused  to  sing  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  in  ProWdence  or  elsewhere?  I  do  not  know  how  this 
report  arose,  since  I  have  sung  patriotic  American  songs  in  my 
entire  autumn  tour.  I  shall  sing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
next  Sunday  at  the  beginning  of  my  concert  in  Providence. 
(Signed)  Frieda  Hempel.' 


3cid)nct  die  ad)tc! 


•SlBSCRirJE    TO   THE    EICHTii. 

This  poster,  urging  the  eighth  German  war-loan,  is  reproduced 
from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  where  the  further  admonition  is 
printed:  "  '  Volunteers  to  the  front '  is  the  cry  once  more  before 
the  end  of  the  war — not  for  the  rain  of  rifle-bullets  nor  for  the 
hail  of  shrapnel;  not  for  the  sharp  hand-to-hand  conflict  nor  for 
the  courageous  exploration  of  death.  The  Fatherland  sounds  the 
charge,  '  Subscribe  to  the  War- Loan.'  Who  will  lag  behind?  So, 
every  man  to  the  pay-line." 


"According  to  the  same  authority,  Margarete  Matzenauer, 
singer  to  the  Royal  Bavarian  Chamber,  has  had  the  following 
published  in  America: 

"'Altho  1  have  sung  in  German  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  3'et  some  of  my  greatest  successes  have  been  made  in 
French  operas  Uke  "Samson  and  DeUla"  or  Italian  operas  like 
"Aida."  I  have  absolutely  no  feeling,  to  say  nothing  of  sym- 
pathy, for  Germany  in  this  war.  I  first  quickly  aroused  the 
fury  of  the  Germans  in  San  Francisco,  where  I  sang  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  in  all  my  concerts.  I  have  had  American 
songs  in  all  my  i)rograms  this  season,  on  the  West  coast,  in  New 
Orleans,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities.'" 

Miss  Hempel  is  given  some 
sage  advise  by  the  Des  Moines 
Capital,  which  expresses  the  con- 
viction that  she  should  abandon 
concert  tours;  but,  it  explains, 
"the  men  who  manage  these  big 
concert  tours  usually  are  for- 
eigners with  no  love  in  their 
hearts  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  just  so  long 
as  we  go  crazy  over  foreign 
singers,  just  so  long  wiU  we  be 
helpless."     The  Capital  declares: 

"Frieda  Hempel,  a  native  of 
Germany,  a  charming  young 
woman,  a  sweet  singer,  an  alien 
enemy,  is  traveling  in  the  United 
States  collecting  large  sums  of 
money  from  innocent  and  patri- 
otic Americans.  ...  It  is  an- 
nounced that  she  does  not  hate 
this  Government  and  that  she 
is  prepared  to  sing  the  'Star- 
Spangled  Banner. '  It  is  also 
announced  that  she  is  engaged 
to  marry  an  American  patriot 
who  is  now  engaged  in  helping 
the  United  States  Government 
in  some  form  or  other.  We 
would  like  to  have  Miss  Hempel 
come  upon  the  stage  and  an- 
nounce that  she  hates  the  bru- 
talities of  Germany;  she  pities 
the  poor  people  of  Belgium  who 
have  been  run  over  by  the  Ger- 
mans; she  sympathizes  with  the 
outraged  women  of  Belgium  and 
northern  Fh-ance.  We  would 
like  to  have  her  say  that  she 
curses  the  day  when  the  Ger- 
mans shot  Edith  Cavell  and 
that  she  thinks  that  any  nation 
that  would  sink  the  Lusitania 
ought  to  perish.  We  would 
want  her  also  to  say  that  she  in- 
tends never  to  go  back  to  Ger- 
many; that  she  has  become  an 
American  and  intends  to  so  re- 
main. Of  course  if  she  made 
that  kind  of  a  speech  she  never  would  dare  go  back  to  Ger- 
many.    If  she  did  she  would  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

"But  what  is  the  effect  of  the  work  of  Miss  Frieda  Hempel? 
She  will  sing  beautifully.  She  has  a  charming  personality  and 
the  highbrow  men  and  women  will  go  away  from  her  concert 
declaring  that  a  country  which  can  produce  a  Frieda  Hempel 
could  not  produce  murderers  and  rapists.  Miss  Hempel' s 
work  acts  as  an  explanation  and  a  denial  of  the  brutal  work 
of  her  countrymen.  The  effect  of  such  a  concert  is  entirely 
unpatriotic.  It  strikes  a  note  of  discord  when  we  are  trying 
to  get  all  our  people  together.  German  aliens  have  no  right  to 
ask  the  privilege  of  either  playing  or  singing  in  the  United  States. 
What  would  the  German  Emperor  do  to  John  Philip  Sousa  if  he 
attempted  to  perform  in  Berlin?  It  is  not  necessary  for 
Americans  to  be  as  brutal  as  the  Kaiser.  But  it  has  come  to  the 
point  when  Americans  must  stand  up  for  their  country  and  their 
countrymen.  If  Miss  Frieda  Hempel  sings  in  Des  Moines 
she  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  lady.     That  is  the  American  way." 
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The  answer  to  the  question  about  what  the  Kaiser  would 
do  to  John  Philip  Sousa  is  contained  in  the  following  letter  to 
The  Transcript  from  Mr.  Taylor: 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  great  many  foreign  artists  were 
resident  or  traveling  in  Germany.  With  few  exceptions  they 
were  seized  and  placed  in  internment-camps.  Later  thej'  were 
concentrated  in  Kuhleben.  These  men  were  not  seized  for 
cause,  but  merely  because  they  were  citizens  of  countries  against 


S;a£aS.^nLE!M£-l! 


(iKUMANV   ADMONISHES   CUBISTICALLY /] 
This  banner  of  th(>  loan  forclblj'  rominds  the  civilian  population  that 
its   money,  lilto   the  Prussian   ofBcer  caste,    will   bo   "behind"    the 

line  of  fighters.     "  Cubistic"  art  enters  here  al.so. 


which  Germany  had  declared  war.  Dr.  Aluck  was  arrested  for 
cause  nearly  one  year  after  declaration  of  war  against  Germany. 

"The  writer  5?iirveyed  the  Ruhleben  camp  in  1910,  and  was 
never  able  to  understand  why  the  general  conditions  of  this 
wretched  camj)  did  not  arouse  ])rotest  on  the  part  of  German 
artists  against  sucli  treatnient  of  fellow  artists.  The  Ruhleben 
internment-camp  is  l()cat(>d  in  a  ra(!(vtrack  to  the  west  of  Berlin. 
Here  were  tlirown  together  painters,  sculptors,  m\isi<-ians,  singers, 
actors,  university  professors,  and  a  great  many  biisint'ss  men,  to 
whom  were  gradually  added  the  crews  of  merchant  shii)s  and 
trawlers  captured  at  sea.  Here  were  also  gamblers,  jockeys, 
and  prize-fighters,  and  criminals  from  England  and  France  who 
had  found  a  haven  in  (Jcrmany  befon^  tli(«  war.  These  men 
were  of  all  ages,  from  boys  of  si.xteen  to  men  of  over  sixty-five. 
The  quarters  were  crowded,  dirty,  inadequately  heated;  the 
roofs  leake<l  and  w(>re  never  rei)aired;  all  of  the  equipm«>nt  was 
of  the  crudest  and  most  primitive  ty|)e;  the  men  wen>  literally 
herded  in. 

"Ambassador  Gerard  upon  repeated  occasions  in  dii)l()malic 
documents,  and  later  in  pul)lic,  i)rol.este<l  against  (he  conditions, 
whii^h  were  carefully  surveyed  and  described  in  a  n>port  by  the 
Boston  lawyer,  KIlis  Loring  Dresi'l,  now  !ittach»>d  to  the  Ameri- 
can l((gation  in  Bern.  The  food  con<litions  were  entirely 
inadequate,  both  froui  the  standpoint  of  quality  and  quantity, 
altho  this  made  less  dilTerenee  with  the  men,  siiic(>  most  of  the 
interned  men  wt<re  supplied  with  food  from  the  outside.  In 
the  camp  were  hundreds  of  so-called  pro-Cierman   Hnglishmen, 


whose  fathers  were  British  subjects  who,  li\ing  in  Germany, 
had  married  German  women  and  the  children  born  in  Germany 
were  technically  British  subjects,  tho  most  of  them  had  never 
been  outside  of  German\-  and  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English. 
These  men  were  given  relief  from  the  conditions  of  their  own 
camp  through  the  aid  of  a  fund  raised  bj'  Prince  J^Iax  of  Baden. 
The  camp  was  also  liberally  sprinkled  with  German  spies. 

"The  British  organized  the  camp  in  the  most  energetic  fash- 
ion and  made  life  as  bearable  as  possible.  George  Ferguson,  the 
well-known  vocal  teacher,  gave  lessons  to  aspiring  voices  that 
he  had  discovered  in  the  camp,  and  was  one  of  the  kitchen 
managers. 

"Most  of  the  men  were  of  no  military  value  whatsoever. 
Nothing  was  gained  to  Germany  by  keeping  them  in  Germany; 
no  military  gain  could  have  come  to  the  enemy  by  permitting 
their  release.  Practically  speaking,  every  artist  of  enemy 
citizenship  in  Germany  was  interned,  and  interned  under  con- 
ditions that  bespoke  no  consideration  of  their  antecedents  or 
qualities.  With  this  must  be  contrasted  the  situation  in  the 
United  States,  where  artists  of  enemy  citizenship  are  not  even 
classified  as  alien  enemies  under  the  law." 


NO  RELAXATION  IN  COLLEGE  WORK 

A  COLLEGE  PROBLEM  of  great  importance  emphasizes 
itself  as  the  season  of  graduation  approaches.  Last 
^  j'ear  at  this  time  we  were  going  through  the  first  days  of 
our  war,  and  many  of  the  men  who  were  needed  in  the  ranks  were 
on  the  eve  of  graduation.  To  stimulate  the  enlistment  of  these 
men,  points  out  The  Vanderhill  Alumnus  (Nashville),  "many  of 
the  colleges  took  rather  revolutionary  measures  in  the  matter  of 
granting  degrees.  Few  of  the  men  who  had  already  made  good 
records  were  permitted  to  fail  of  graduating  by  reason  of  having 
left  the  classroom  for  the  training-camp."  This  college  journal 
sets  its  face  against  the  precedent  seemingly  here  established  of 
giving  a  college  degree  for  anything  other  than  scholastic  work. 
It  therefore  warns  against  a  repetition  of  last  jear's  exjjedient: 

"Now  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  another  scholastic  year. 
The  class  of  1917  having  been  eased  down,  the  juniors  of  that 
year  are  wondering  what  consideration  they  are  to  get.  The 
war  may  go  on  another  year,  and  another.  Certain  colleges  are 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  unsteadiness.  It  is  felt  that  the  boys 
must  be  encouraged,  that  patriotism  must  be  stimulated.  Not 
mereh'  in  the  interest  of  the  class  of  '18,  many  of  whom  are  al- 
readj'  in  the  Army,  but  as  a  war-time  measure  of  general  appli- 
cation, various  suggestions  are  being  cauA  assed.  Some  would 
make  the  college  course  shorter  and  easier.  Others  propose  that 
military  service  and  the  corresjionding  studies  be  credited  on 
work  for  a  degree.  These  are  but  symptoms  of  a  trend,  a  gen- 
eral tendency,  toward  relaxation. 

"All  this  shoidd  1)0  sternly  set  aside.  The  general  flurry  of 
patriotic  demonstration  of  which  anj'  special  relaxation  in  1917 
was  but  a  part  was  justified  by  the  exciting  events  of  those 
early  months.  War  was  a  new  experience  for  our  people,  and 
we  were  not  sure  just  how  we  should  bear  ourselves.  The 
moment  was  exceptional,  and  exceptional  measures  were  war- 
ranted. But  war  does  not  alter  the  essentials  of  education 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  only  serves  to  put  a  premitmi  upon  them. 
The  colleges  and  tho  college  men  of  to-daj'  are  i>ro\ing  their 
worth  as  never  before.  The  ultimate  value  of  their  standarils 
has  been  certified  to  by  the  final  test  of  human  need.  It  wouM 
seem,  therefore,  a  time  to  reatlirm  those  standards  rather  than 
to  revise  them. 

"Every  possible  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  abnegation 
and  patriotism  of  the  young  men  who  have  entered  the  .\rmy. 
Whatever  others  may  be  giving  to  the  cause  of  human  lil)erty. 
they  give  more.  But  it  is  no  real  favor  to  them  to  encourage  or 
to  jiermit  them  to  obtain  academic  degrees  on  any  basis  excejit 
that  which  is  universally  recognized  as  tho  just  one.  It  would 
be  quite  as  logical  to  allow  a  yt)ung  man  to  offer  for  credit  the 
ex|)(>ri»>nce  which  he  gets  from  flu*  hard  knocks  of  business  life  as 
to  fancy  that  .service  in  arms  might  be  a  substitute  for  study. 
The  record  of  the  college  nu'ii  in  this  war  is  already  a  crown  of 
glory  for  the  institutions  which  trained  them.  To  wear  that 
crown  the  colleges  must  go  on  doing  the  same  kind  of  work — 
better,  if  j)o.ssible.  but  c«<rtaiidy  not  worse.  The  soldier's  own 
sense  of  honor  would  blush  over  a  degree  for  which  he  had  not 
paid  a  fair  price." 
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VINDICTIVE   VANDALISM'S   WORST 

THE  MELTING  DOWN  of  the  historic  cnrillona  of 
Belgium  seems  to  an  English  wTiter,  Mr.  E.  B.  Osboru, 
"the  worst  of  all  Germany's  acts  of  vindictive  vandal- 
ism." Last  week  we  gave  quotations  from  the  pastoral  letter  of 
Cardinal  Mercier.  in  which  he  emphasized  the  religious  signif- 
icance of  these  bells  the  Germans  have  taken  to  melt  for  am- 
munition, a  letter  in  which  he  also  tried  to  console  his  flock 
for  their  loss.  Mr.  Osborn  in  The  Illustrated  London  News 
gives  another  side  of  the  German  enormity,  which  was  prompted, 
he  says,  not  merely  by  the  desire  to  obtain  metal  for  munitions. 
"It  was  primarily  inspired  by  the  wish  to  hurt  and  humiliate  the 
little  nation  that  so  stedfastly  refuses  to  accept  the  blessings 
of  KuUur — those  precious  balms  that  break  the  head  and  the 
heart  also."  Mr.  Osborn  protests  that  he  feels  this  latest  bar- 
barity even  '  more  than  the  deliberate  wrecking  of  Reims 
Cathedral,  so  rich  in  the  'frozen  history'  of  the  world's  greatest 
civilization. " 

"In  the  days  of  peace,  when  Mr.  Josef  Denyn,  the  greatest 
liWng  executant  on  the  keyboard  carillon,  gave  recitals  at 
Malines,  the  great  market-place  under  the  vast  shadow  of  St. 
Rombold's  Tower  (which  would  have  been  the  loftiest  in  Christen- 
dom if  the  stone  for  the  spire  had  not  been  carted  off  to  build  a 
fortress  in  Holland)  was  always  crowded,  and  the  crowd  in- 
variably included  hordes  of  German  visitors  who  profest  the 
greatest  admiration  for  the  famous  virtuoso,  his  wonderful 
instrument,  and  the  Flemish  art  of  bell-music.  '  Ach!'  said  one 
of  these  listeners  from  Epicurus's  sty  in  the  summer  of  1910,  when 
the  great  contest  was  held  there  between  the  most  skilful  caril- 
lonneurs  nf  Belgium  and  Holland,  'we  have  nothing  like  dot  in 
Shermany.'  That  was  just  after  Mr.  Denyn  had  played  'Rule 
Britarmia'  in  honor  of  the  English  visitors,  and  I  well  remember 
the  magnificent  effect  of  the  deep,  thrilling  voices  of  the  huge 
bells  in  the  bass  octave:  they  seemed  to  come  from  a  more 
remote  horizon  than  that  of  the  blue  sky  over  the  Groote  Market 
— it  was  as  tho  the  unseen  aerial  player  had  persuaded  the  far- 
off  sea  to  help  out  his  harmonj'  with  its  profound  notes  of  thunder. 
That  obsequious  German  chose  the  psychological  moment  for 
his  compliment;  probably  he  wanted  to  borrow  money  or  cadge 
a  meal,  for  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him. 
He  belonged  to  the  class  of  Prussians-on-the-make  of  whom  it 
has  been  said,  if  you  put  them  out  by  the  door  they  climb 
back  through  the  window. 

"Perhaps  he  was  one  of  the  cunning  students  of  Flemish 
mentality  who  have  shown  the  German  war-lords  how  to  hit 
the  Belgians  in  a  tender  spot  of  the  national  consciousness.  It 
will  be  a  sore  and  rankling  wound,  for  the  poorest  peasant  in 
Belgium  is  a  connoisseur  of  bell-music,  and  those  who  live 
within  hearing  of  a  fine  carillon  know  the  names  and  tones  of 
each  individual  bell.  Laborers  toiling  in  the  fields,  tho  sure 
that  the  fruit  of  their  toil  will  be  stolen,  and  old  women  seated 
at  the  decrepit  spinning-wheels  their  grandmothers  used,  will 
sadlj'  miss  the  soft  elegiac  airs  or  bright,  joyous  ditties  which 
come  across  the  long  levels  of  the  brooding  landscape  from 
towns  where  'the  passing  hour  sings.'  For  the  famous  carillons 
at  Malines  and  Bruges  and  Antwerp,  and  many  another  historic 
town,  are  not  the  exalted  and  exaggerated  barrel-organs  which 
are  common  enough  in  England.  Each  bell  has  its  clavier,  and 
the  carillonneur  interprets  each  piece  of  music,  making  the 
most  and  best  of  the  personality  of  his  instrument  and  his  own." 

Mr.  Osborn  quotes  approvingly  Van  der  Straaten,  "  a  good 
judge  indeed  of  bells  and  bell-music,"  who  said,  "A  fine  carillon 
is  as  precious  as  a  violin  by  Stradivarius  " — 

"  Indeed,  it  is  so,  and  previous  invaders  of  this  battle-field  of 
Europe  have  almost  always  spared  a  fine  set  of  bells,  being  too 
intelligent  in  affairs  of  art  to  recast  the  suave,  shimmering  bells 
of  Dumerj-,  or  the  gay,  dulcet-clear  bells  of  the  Hemonys,  into 
cannon.  Why,  even  during  the  'Spanish  Fury'  the  carillons 
were  not  destroyed.  They  were  preserved,  but  carried  off  and 
installed  in  some  Spanish  church-tower.  Even  when  the  French 
revolutionaries  invaded  Belgium  in  1793,  they  so  refrained 
their  iconoclastic  zeal  as  to  spare  the  ancient  carillons,  such  as 
that  of  Malines,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  National  Convention: 
'That  there  shall  be  left  only  one  bell  in  each  parish  church;  that 
all  the  others  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive 
Council,  which  shall  proA-ide  for  taking  them  to  the  nearest 


foundry  that  they  may  there  be  made  into  cannon.'  The 
brazen  clangor  and  thunderous  huff-snuff  of  cannon  were  the 
A-ery  idiom  of  the  gospel  of  the  French  Revolution.  But  the 
Latin  folk,  if  they  lose  religion,  love  art  all  the  more — and  they 
have  nevej.  in  their  utmost  ecstasies  of  violence,  been  capable 
of  the  stupid  and  vindictive  crime  which  the  German  invaders 
have  just  perpetrated  in  Belgium. 

"Mr.  Denyn  will  play  no  more,  alas!  on  the  beautiful  Hemony 
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BREAKING   THE   BACK   OF  WAR. 


Tho  "Eighth"  loan  here  seems  to  promise  an   end   to   the   war 
and  its  ruinous  expense.    Krieg  (war)  has  its  back  broken. 


bells  at  Malines,  or  on  the  Dumery  set  at  Bruges,  which  he  did 
not  like  quite  so  well." 

FRANCE  AS  OUR  TEACHER— Gratifying  to  those  who  are 
representing  us  in  France  in  fields  not  actively  those  of  combat 
comes  the  word  that  our  relations  with  France  are  being 
cemented  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
The  camaraderie  of  the  battle-field  "should  be  strengthened  and 
made  permanent  by  a  new  emphasis  given  to  the  study  of  the 
institutions  and  thought  of  the  two  countries,"  says  the  editor 
of  The  Fran  CO- American  Weekly,  a  journal  which  appears  in 
Paris  on  Saturdays.     We  read: 

"At  a  time  when  American  soldiers  are  fighting  side  by  side 
with  French  and  British  to  stem  the  German  tide  and  save  the 
Atlantic  democracy,  it  is  interesting  to  read  fresh  proof,  of 
the  definite  elimination  of  theGermm  influence  in  America. 
Too  long  American  industrial  and  municipal  life  has  sought  for 
German  models,  too  long  it  has  been  hypnotized  by  that  dire 
word  'efficiency,'  and  too  long  it  has  overemphasized  German 
intellectualism  and  neglected  the  finer  fruits  of  French  culture. 
'German  has  fallen  on  evil  days,'  writes  a  friend  from  a  great 
American  college  of  the  East.  'French  classes  are  fiUed  to  over- 
flowing. But  the  German  is  going  begging.  Of  course  the 
reaction  to  German  literature  may  go  too  far,  but  what  would 
you  have?  And  the  emphasis  thrown  on  France  as  a  place 
for  study  and  as  a  source  of  influence  for  America  is  a  fine 
thing;  we  have  needed  it  too  long.  Not  long  ago  an  elderly 
Frenchman,  in  mourning  for  his  son  who  was  killed  on  the 
Western  front,  gave  a  very'  clear  lecture  here  on  the  French 
spu'it,  and  he  managed  to  say  something,  too,  in  his  hour  with 
an  audience  who  only  half  understood  French.  I  shall  not 
forget  his  saying  that  in  these  days  when,  practical  efficiency 
means  so  much  for  France,  the  French  had  always  believed  ia 
educating  a  man  to  be  a  man  first  and  then  an  engineer,  and  that 
that  is  the  strength  of  France.'" 
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HOW  MUCH  THE  IMPIETY  of  the  Hun  has  increased 
in  fifty  years  may  be  measured  by  Amiens.  In  1870 
the  city  fell  captive  to  the  German  armies  under  von 
Goeben,  but  it  suffered  no  injury  at  their  hands;  to-day  the 
hordes  of  the  Rhine  are  battering  down  the  old  medieval  capital 


Tllli   VISTA  OF  AMIKNS  CATliKl>KAL. 

No  parallel  exists  in  llie  world,  save  perhaps  in  Sta.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  to  the 

Impressiveness  of  the  spring  of  these  arches.     T\u\  windows  at  the  end  arc  reported 

at  F>i'C'<ent  as  Ix-Int?  shattered  by  Cernian  shells. 


of  Picardy,  making  a  special  target,  as  i.s  tlicir  wont,  of  Iho 
cathedral.  If  they  come  no  nearer  than  the  ten  miles  where 
tliey  now  stand,  thtt  west  front,  which  was  called  by  Uuskin 
the  "Bible  of  Amiens,"  may  escape  their  devastating  hand. 
Shells  have  hit  the  apse  and  the  glorious  windows  of  old  glass 
set  in  there,  and  don«'  som«'  damage.  The  praise  of  th«'  cathedral 
has  been  sung  by  many.  Its  loss  would  not  be  anollier  Iveims, 
becau.s*'  these-  old  medieval  builders  never  ri'i)eated  thi'iuseives. 
Reims  is  one  thing;  Amiens  another.  "It  is  doubtful,"  says 
"P.  O.  K."  in  the  London  Daih/  ('hroniclr,  "whelher  any  oUut 
interior,  save    perhaps    that  of  Sta.  St)phia  at  ("oustanlino|)le, 


can  produce  a  similar  effect  of  overwhelming  grandeur  and 
soaring  magnificence."  His  description,  of  which  our  illustra- 
tion is  a  graphic  representation,  proceeds: 

"Apart  from  the  general  harmony  of  the  proportions,  much  of 
this  effect  is  due  to  the  rare  (!omV)ination  of  mighty  power  and 
inimitable  elegance  of  the  columns  with  their  en- 
gaged shafts  which  supjjort  the  dearstorj-  and 
di\ide  the  lofty  nave  from  the  aisles.  The  same 
union  of  grace  and  strength  continues  to  strike 
the  beholder  with  wonderment  as  he  wanoers 
round  the  choir  to  the  apse  with  its  radiating 
corona  of  seven  chapels.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  building  is  442  feet,  the  width  across  the 
transepts  194  feet. 

"The  plan  of  the  cathedral  is  due  to  Robert  de 
Luzarches,  who  began  the  building  in  1220.  The 
roof  was  placed  in  1288,  but  the  towers  remained 
unfinished  until  the  fifteenth  century.  The  amaz- 
ingly rich  and  varied  sculptural  adornment  of  the 
exterior,  and  particularly  of  the  west  front,  dat^-s 
from  the  best  ])eriod  of  Gothic  art.  and  helps, 
more  even  than  proportion  and  planning,  to  make 
Amiens  Cathedral  one  of  the  world's  wonders  of 
art.  Statues,  reliefs,  ornamental  tracery,  pilasters, 
gargoyles,  decorated  buttresses,  and  pinnacles  are 
ai)plied  to  the  fabric  with  a  profusion  that  is  be- 
wildering at  the  first  glance,  until  the  eye  becomes 
adjusted  and  discovers  order  and  perfect  rhythm, 
where  everything  at  first  seemed  dazzling  confusion. 
"The  whole  Bible  historj^  is  chronologically  told 
in  the  quarterfoil  reliefs  on  the  basements.  In  the 
tympanum  over  the  central  door  is  a  superb  relief 
of  'The  Last  Judgment';  the  voussoirs  are  filled 
with  figures  of  martyrs,  saints,  and  confessors  so 
perfectly  designed  as  to  bring  Gothic  sculpture  into 
touch  with  classic  art.  All  these  figures  were 
originally  painted  and  gilded,  but  of  this  poly- 
chromy  no  trace  is  left  to-day. 

"Justly  famed  is  the  portal  of  the  south  tran- 
sept, which  vies  in  richness  of  sculptured  adorn- 
ment with  the  main  portal.  The  crowning  feature 
of  this  lateral  door  is  a  wonderful  '  Virgin  ami 
Ghild,'  resting  on  the  jamb  which  divides  the  portal 
in  two.  The  Virgin's  nimbus  is  supported  bj-  three 
flying  angels.  The  figure  has  a  delicacy  of  feeling, 
a  grace  of  pose,  and  a  beautv-  of  style  superior  even 
to  the  famous  smiling  angels  of  Reims.  The  group 
certainly  must  be  ranke<l  among  the  masterpieces 
of  Gothic  sculpture.  To  a  much  later  and  more 
florid  i)eriod  belongs  the  remarkable  series  of  the 
St.  Firmin  reliefs,  erected  as  a  screen  round  '.he 
choir.  They  are  extraordinarily  animated,  and 
more  pictorial  than  scidptural  in  character,  but 
their  craftsmanship  is  impeccable. 

"It    has    been    the     hapjjy     fate    of    Amiens 
Cathedral    to  escape    the    destructive   mania    of 
the    Revolution,    which    played  such    sad    haviw 
with  most  ecclesiastic  buihlings  in   France.     The 
external  scidptures  have  renuiined  absolutely   in- 
tact,   apart    from   th(»    inevitabh>   elTect   of   time   and    weatiier 
The  modern  Hun  is  thus  (iiiding  i)lenty  of  scope  for  his  ruthles.-s 
work  of  destruction." 

Mr.  .\rtlnir  SyiHons  contributes  to  The  Pull  .\f all  Gazelle  otic 
of  his  reniarkal)le  specimens  of  poetic  proso  with  the  cathedral 
as  his  theme: 

"\Vili\iu  and  without.  Our  Lady  of  .\miens  is  like  a  jm'cious 
caski't  adorned  for  some  priceless  jewel.  Every  part  has  the 
finish  of  a  miniature,  an<l  there  is  .something  actually  dainty  in 
this  vast  church,  in  which  a  singidar  precision  in  its  proportion-; 
never  becomes  a  mechanical  n>gularity,  is  never  cold.  i)ut  retains 
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always  the  hf-at  of  that  first  'excitement'  out  of  which  it  was  first 
created.  The  fa<;ade  is  set  up  against  the  sk\  like  a  great  frontis- 
piece of  images  to  a  printed  book — the  book  which  Raskin  has 
called  the  'Bible  of  Amiens.'  It  is  an  immense  stone  page,  as  if 
engraved  on  the  sky,  and  it  is  at  once  severe  and  sumptuous. 

"At  the  sides  and  back  flying  buttresses  leap  out  and  seem  to 
cross  in  the  air;  and  the  narrow  strips  of  wall  between  these 
flying  buttresses  are  full  of  nervous  elegance.  It  is  as  if  the  plan 
had  been  living  from  its -first  sketch  in  the  brain  of  Robert  de 
Luzarches.  and  had  grown  organically,  statues,  reliefs,  ornaments 
all  coming  into  their  places  alive  already. 

"Inside  we  see  the  Point(>d  Gothic  in  its  supreme  elegance. 
The  whole  church  gives  itself  to  you  from  every  point,  open  to  tho 
eye  as  it  is  open  to  the  light.  The  slender  columns  go  up  in 
straight,  thin  lines,  widely  spaced,  with  great  breadths  of  clear 
windows  between  column  and  column.  There  is  but  little 
decoration,  but  in  that  decoration  everj'  touch  is  a  refining  of 
some  structural  line,  a  clothing  of  some  nakedness  of  space. 

"It  is  with  a  fine,  significant  sense  of  imaginative  design  that 
the  builder  of  this,  the  greatest  house  made  with  hands,  has  set, 
high  up,  at  the  edge  of  a  parapet,  a  row  of  winged  monsters, 
leaning  over  like  great  carrion-birds  that  have  swooped  down 
there  in  their  flight  across  space." 


tragic  death  of  Mr.  Stroehlin,  Counselor  to  the  Swiss  Legation. 
Also,  in  reply  to  the  wish  of  the  President  of  Switzerland,  it 
discontinued  the  bombardment  during  the  funeral  ceremony  in 
Paris,  in  order  to  honor  the  grief  of  the  Swiss  people  and  to  show 
the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  German  people.  All  the  more 
painful  must  it  then  be  to  the  neutrals  when  the  French  exploit 
so  great  a  mishap  for  the  purpose  of  propaganda.  All  the  osten- 
tatious expressions  of  sorrow  to  which  President  Poincare  and  his 


GERMANY   CONFESSING   HER   SINS 

GERMANY'S  FRANK  INVENTORY  of  cathedrals  and 
churches  destroj'cd  or  rendered  unserviceable  in  Belgium 
and  France  is  not  as  scrupulous  as  her  report  on  stolen 
pocket-handerchief s,  high  grade  watches,  et  cetera.  To  frighten 
Spain  and  any  other  neutrals  against  siding  with  the  Entente 
^Vllies,  Germany  distributes  in  Spain  a  bill  of  particulars  of  her 
operations  of  frightfulness,  omitting,  however,  the  toll  taken  in 
human  lives.  The  document  is  given  publicity  in  the  press  at 
the  instigation  of  the  State  Department  in  Washington.  So  w-e 
have  authentic  guarantj-  of  the  German's  ow  n  word  for  his  con- 
fessions, tho  the  New  York  Sun  observes  that  on  a  comparison  of 
his  estimate  "with  the  estimate  of  impartial  investigators  from 
neutral  nations  at  the  time  of  the  Belgian  invasion,  the  Germans 
understate  their  accomplishment."  There  is  also  a  pitiful  im- 
plication that  the  work  was  one  of  retributive  justice.  Says  the 
German  statement: 

"Due  to  the  treachery  of  Cardinal  Mercier  and  other  priests, 
who  did  their  utmost  to  stir  the  priests  against  the  good-hearted 
German  soldiers,  they  were  forced  to  teach  a  severe  lesson  to  the 
Belgian  and  French  Catholics. 

"Cathedrals  destroyed,  4. 

"Rendered  unserviceable,  8. 

"Churches  destroyed,  27. 

"Rendered  unserviceable,  34. 

"Total,  73. 

"In  Poland  also  a  large  number  of  churches  have  been  de- 
etroj'ed  for  military  reasons.  The  figures  concerning  these  have 
not  yet  been  pul)lished. 

"As  a  result  of  the  stupid  stubl)ornness  of  the  Belgian  people 
in  continuing  the  struggle  after  their  bloody  and  final  defeat 
on  the  battle-field  the  German  officers  were  forced  against  their 
will  to  impose  punishments  on  many  rich  individuals  and  wealthy 
citit*.  This  has  contributed  the  following  amounts  to  the  Ger- 
man Treasury : 

"  Punishments,  87,000,000  pesetas.   [One  peseta,  twenty  cents.] 

"Security,  13,000,.")00  pesetas. 

"Reprisals,  15,750,000  pesetas. 

"Forced  contributions,  4,320,850  pesetas. 

"Total,  120,071, .350  pesetas  (.524,014,270)." 

Of  a  piece  with  this  reasoning  is  that  offered  by  the  Nord- 
deutsche  Allgemeine  Zcilung  of  the  responsibility  for  the  death 
of  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Swiss  Legation  at  Paris  through  the 
hit  made  by  the  long-distance  gun  on  the  church  of  St.  Gervais 
during  the  Good-Friday  service.  The  following,  which  will 
exhibit  the  twistings  of  the  German  mind  in  evading  responsi- 
bility for  the  death  of  a  neutral,  appears  in  the  Berlin  paper 
under  the  label  of  "French  Shamelessness  " : 

"As  already  announced,  the  German  Government,  through  the 
legation  at  Bern,  has  exprest  its  condolence  in  the  matter  of  the 
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"GIVE  HIM  A  FOUR  YEARS'  UNIVERSITY  COURSE  IN  ONE." 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Government  have  given  utterance  can  in  no  way  really  cover  up 
the  great  guilt  which  this  misfortune  imposes  upon  them.  Paris 
is  a  fortified  place,  and  in  the  present  offensive  is  one  of  the  most 
important  railroad  points  and  channels  for  the  transportation  of 
troops.  It  is  also  the  site  of  numerous  important  war-industries. 
The  military  command  and  the  most  important  offices  are  found 
here.  Paris  is  the  center  not  only  of  the  French  but  of  the 
entire  AUied  direction  of  the  war.  As  such  it  must  be  bom- 
barded. The  terrorizing  of  the  civil  inhabitants  is  not  purposed, 
but  upon  military  grounds  Paris  must  be  bombarded.  When  a 
fortified  place  is  bombarded  in  the  course  of  the  operations  of  war, 
bombarded  in  all  quarters  by  hostile  guns,  when  it  is  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  fortunes  of  war  so  that  subterranean  protection 
must  be  fiu-nished  for  the  population,  when  the  weU-to-do  classes, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  Paris  papers,  flee  by  thousands, 
and  still  the  Government  can  not  make  up  its  mind  to  strip  the 
city  of  its  military  character,  then  it  is  criminal  to  permit  to 
remain  in  this  dangerous  situation  the  non-combatant  popula- 
tion, which  can  not  of  itself  remove  itself  from  danger.  And  if 
the  Government  out  of  sheer  obstinacy  does  not  change  its  seat 
and  does  not  thereby  remove  the  neutral  diplomats  from  hoiu-ly 
danger  to  life,  it  at  least  ought  to  have  this  much  of  a  feeling  of 
shame — that  it  do  not  exploit  such  a  mishap,  as  is  already  re- 
ferred to  above,  for  the  purpose  of  propaganda." 

Returning  to  the  German  confession  of  crimes  to  overawe 
Spain,  it  may  be  that  the  terror  to  be  inspired  by  the  loss  of 
"high  grade  watches,  417;  average  watches,  5,016;  underwear, 
18,076;  embroideries  and  w^omen's  handkerchiefs,  15,132;  um- 
brellas and  parasols,  3,705;  silver  spoons,  1,876;  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne, 523,000,"  would  to  a  Prussian  consciousness  outweigh 
the  depression  due  to  a  loss  of  liberty;  but  more  impressive  for 
the  world's  judgment  of  its  authors  is  the  paragraph  that  follows 
regarding  the  50,000  British  prisoners  claimed  by  Germany — a 
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total  that  doos  not  inolude  any  taken  during  the  rcci-nt  drive  in 
Picardy  and  Flanders: 

"Altho  to  these  figures  the  English  oppose  124,806  German 
prisoners  taken  by  them  on  the  Western  front,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered the  English  treat  their  prisoners  with  notable  kindness 
{hhuidnra  notable),  while  the  regime  imposed  on  the  English 
prisoners  by  the  Germans  is  one  of  extreme  rigor,  so  that  the 
Germans,  with  a  small  number  of  prisoners,  have  secured  a 
mueh  superior  moral  effect.  Besides,  to  the  2,264  officers  and 
.'>1,.T2.J  soldiers  must  be  added  the  several  thousand  English 
prisoners  that  have  died  in  consequence  of  disease,  scanty  food, 
and  other  accidents  in  German  concentration-camps." 


BISHOP   LAWRENCE'S   CRUSADE 

No  TASK  "more  patriotic,  more  humane,  more  pro- 
foundly religious"  has  been  undertaken  than  that 
to  which  Bishop  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts,  has  de- 
voted his  time,  strength,  and  talents.  This  in  the  character- 
ization of  The  Congregalionalist  (Boston)  is  the  effort  of  the 
Bishop  in  arousing  the  people  to  an  understanding  of  their  share 
in  the  protection  of  the  soldiers  from  the  diseases  due  to  vio^. 
It  is  a  conspiracy  of  silence  which  fosters  these  plagues,  he 
maintains;  and  he  sets  himself  to  "drag  the  facts  out  into 
the  open"  and  demonstrate  that  "the  soldier  or  sailor  is  in 
more  danger  when  he  is  back  home  than  when  he  is  in  camp 
or  on  duty  across  the  sea."  Bishop  Lawrence  started  his  cam- 
paign with  an  address  before  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  which 
is  printed  in  full  in  The  Livinxj  Church  (Milwaukee)  for  March  9 
and  16  and  in  The  Churchman,  March  16.  In  it  he  shows  the 
high  percentage  of  "cases"  which  the  drafted  Army  exhibits, 
and  declares  that  since  the  Army  comes  from  society  "the 
recruits  have  shown  the  conditions  of  society" — 

"The  danger  is  not  in  the  Army,  but  in  the  city,  not  so  much  in 
France  as  in  the  industrial  town  and  country  village.  I  need 
not  repeat  the  facts.  If  we  are  to  support  the  Army  and  win 
this  war,  there  has  got  to  be  a  tremendous  cleaning  up  of  our- 
selves, our  own  neighborhoods,  our  streets  and  theaters,  our 
hotels  and  resorts.  Yes!  Education  and  warning  must  enter 
the  homes  of  the  innocent  for  their  protection 

"I  challenge  the  newspapers  of  this  coinitry,  those  with  great 
circulation,  to  place  upon  their  front  page  not  two  or  three  star- 
tling statements  with  sensational  head-lines,  but  such  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  facts  as  the  Medical  Departments  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  ready  to  give  them,  revealing  the  conditions  of 
society  in  relation  to  the  Army.  It  is  a  war-question  as  vital  as 
food  and  fuel.  They  say  that  the  people  do  not  like  such  facts; 
they  offend  their  taste.     Let  the  people  try  the  people. 

"It  is  time  that  the  lid  be  off  and  men  and  w^omen  meet  this 
problem  as  they  have  met  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis.  Of 
course  there  is  a  difference.  The  finger  of  scorn  will  point  at 
the  victims.  Doctors  can  not  report  their  cases  to  the  public. 
We  an;  not  an  army.  No,  we  are  not:  but  must  we  therefore  do 
nothing  and  continue  to  poison  our  Army?  But  if  people  begin 
to  talk  about  such  things  it  will  lead  to  improprieties. 

"People  are  talking.  You  are  talking.  I  am  talking.  Our 
boys  and  girls  are  talking.  The  stage  is  talking.  Why  not 
come  out  into  the  open  and  let  the  talk  be  healthy,  saiic,  med- 
ical, and  practical?" 

Thus  far  we  have  "little  more  than  estimates"  of  the  num- 
ber of  centers  of  social  infection,  and  the  Bishop  soimds  a  man- 
date "to  get  the  facts": 

"Compel  by  law  the  reporting  by  physicians  or  others  of  every 
case,  not  by  nani<>,  but  by  number,  for  if  nanu's  are  to  be  givi'ii, 
the  danger  of  publicity  may  defeat  the  purpos(>;  the  law  will  \w 
evaded.  Tlie  number  once  reported  by  the  pliysician,  he  or  his 
sue<'essor  can  be  held  to  account  for  the  i)atient,  and  if  the 
patient  evades  tlii'  law,  his  name  will  go  on  record. 

"Establish  'approved  clinics'  throughout  the  State,  where 
ade(|uate  treatment  may  b«>  had,  free  to  the  jjoor,  a  small  charge 
as  a  rule.  The  purpose  of  thes(>  elinics  is  to  stop  the  disease  and 
make  the  patient  harndess  to  others.  Instead  of  salvarsan,  a 
similar  n-medy,  ars])ohnamine,  will  be  used  and  also  distril)ut.ed 
free  to  physicians,  for  every  motive  must  be  brougiit  to  bear  to 
use  tile  best  methods. 

"Follow-up  work  by  social  workers  from  the  clinics. 


"The  building  of  hospitals  for  these  diseases. 

"As  to  the  social  methods.  The  first  aim  is  breaking  up  the 
alliance  between  vice  and  alcohol.  Every  expert  that  I  have 
read,  every  medical  officer  that  I  have  talked  to,  every  oifieer 
of  the  Army — one  of  the  last  was  Gen.  Leonard  Wood — says  the 
greatest  obstacle  is  alcohol.  Stop  the  men  drinking  and  you 
have  won  more  than  half  the  battle.  The  Government  has 
acted  to  protect  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  Why  should  not  the 
same  protection  be  given  our  munition-workers,  our  ship- 
builders, and  the  whole  people?  I  say  no  word  here  about 
constitutional  prohibition;  whether  in  great  industrial  States 
more  or  less  alcohol  may  be  drunk  under  that  form  of  prohibition 
allows  of  differences  of  opinion.  But  of  this  I  am  clear,  that 
during  the  war  the  same  protection  should  be  given  all  the 
people  as  is  given  our  soldiers  and  sailors;  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  war-motive  which  supports  the  enforcement  of  our 
Army  would  support  the  enforcement  for  the  w'hole  people. 
Meanwhile  I  believe  that  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  do  what  he  expects  the  man  who  is  giving  his  life  for  him 
to  do,  abstain  from  alcohohc  drink." 

A  special  correspondent  of  The  Evening  Sun,  Thomas  M. 
Johnson,  writes  from  Paris  that  only  5(X)  men  of  the  .000,000 
American  soldiers  in  France  are  in  hospitals  with  ailments  dui- 
to  vice.  This,  he  says,  "is  believed  to  be  the  best  record  made 
by  any  army  in  history." 


A  TURNVEREIN  TURNS   TO   THE   RIGHT 

THE  RED  CROSS  will  benefit  to  the  extent  of  r25,000 
by  the  gift  of  property  valued  at  that  figure  by  the 
Turnverein  Club  of  Joplin,  Missouri.  The  Globe  of 
this  city  sees  here  a  precedent  that  ought  to  have  country-wide 
imitation.  With  the  vote  of  this  gift  w^as  passed  a  vote  to 
disband  for  all  time,  and  the  members,  as  The  Globe  asserts, 
"deserve  more  than  the  approval  of  their  fellow  townsmen  and 
the  happiness  that  good  deeds  bring." 

"They  deserve  the  honor  of  starting  a  country-wide  move 
that  would,  should  it  generally  prevail,  result  in  magnificent  help 
for  the  Red-Cross  w^ork  and  welcome  proof  of  the  sincere  loyalty 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  German-born  or  German-blooded 
people   of   our   land. 

"Should  there  be  any  who  decline  to  accept  the  simple  gift 
of  valuable  property  as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  behind  it,  let  tbeni 
read  again  the  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  Turnverein  society 
in  Joplin,  and  particularly  the  following  extract: 

"'We  must  realize  the  vastness  of  the  change  of  conditions. 
...  It  is  a  unique  situation,  but  it  is  a  surprizingly  clear  and 
plain  situation.  We  left  one  country.  Why?  Because  we  were 
not  satisfied  with  our  conditions.  We  entered  another  country 
with  the  full  knowledge  (unless  we  were  lunatics)  that  we  had  Id 
abide  by  the  rules  and  conditions  imposed  by  this  new  countrx . 
The  new  coimtry  was  very  lenient  with  us.  We  hardly  knew 
that  we  were  being  governed.  To  us  this  war  comes  like  a  bf)lt 
of  lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky.  We  are  awakened  from  a  dream, 
awakened  to  th(>  realization  that  when  we  changed  countries  it 
was  also  our  duty  to  change  our  sentiments  and  sympathies. 
The  object  of  the  Verein  is  to  ad^•ance  German  customs,  German 
habits,  and  the  German  language.  This  is,  under  the  condition.'^ 
which  have  arisen,  intoh>rable  and  impossible.  Our  country- 
men can  not  and  will  not  and  should  not  be  exf)ect.ed  to  coun- 
tenance the  existence  of  our  Verein.' 

"This  is  the  statement  that  was  circidated  by  the  Verein 
committee  when  the  memb(>rs  of  the  club  were  being  presented 
with  the  proposition  of  giving  their  jiroperty  to  the  Red  Cross. 
It  is  a  statement  so  frank  and  unambiguous  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  about  the  feeling  of  the  persons  who  indors«nl  it  in  so 
striking  a  way.  It  explains  comprehensively,  even  if  in  few 
words,  the  revolution  in  mind  that  Germans  in  .\merica  have 
undergone,  or  must  undergo,  and  it  i)oints  out  unmistakably  the 
only  sure  foundation  on  wiiich  tlieir  continued  citizenship  in  the 
I'nited  Stat(>s  inust  rest. 

"It  p«'rliaps  would  be  presumptuous  for  the  Joplin  Verein 
to  hav«>  publicly  invited  like  organizations  in  other  cities  in 
tliis  eountry  to  follow  its  lead,  but  the  invitation  is  plain 
enough,  notwitlistanding.  It  has  set  an  example  richly  deserv- 
ing emulation.  .\s  an  organization,  or  as  the  particular  organ- 
ization it  liappen(>d  to  b«>,  it  could  do  no  mon>  than  it  has  done 
to  help  win  the  war  and  to  preserve  a  united,  enthusiaistio 
American  citizenship." 
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"My  credit  is  rising  high 
And  Campbell's  Soaps  are  why 
They  save  my  wealth  in  money  and  health 
So  no  one  is  richer  than  I !" 


^OHIVAd, 


»^ 


^VV'T 


Serve  by  sa,ying— wisely 

You  cannot  serve  your  country  well  hy  sacrifice 
without  wisdom.     Self-denial,  to  be  effective,  must 
be    coupled    with    judgment    and    practical    sense. 
Money-saving  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  health  saving. 

"  Nobody  ought  to  eat  less  than  is  necessary  for  good  health  and  full  strength," 
says  our  National*  Food  Administration,  "for  America  needs  the  full  productive 
power  of  all  its  people ! " 

Right  here,  if  you  will  stop  to  think  of  it,  you  will  realize  the  especial  usefulness 
and  value  of 

CampbelFs  Vegetable  Soup 


It  not  only  is  economical  but  its  extremely 
nourishing  quality  increases  this  "productive 
power"  which  the  nation  needs. 

It  supplies  those  important  vegetable  food 
elements  which  are  positively  necessary  to 
health  and  vigorous  condition. 

With  the  stimulating  meat  juices  of  selected 
beef  we  combine  choice  potatoes,  rutabagas 
and  carrots — diced,  also  Dutch  cabbage, 
Country    Gentleman    corn,    baby    lima   beans 


and  small  peas.  We  add  rice,  barley,  maca- 
roni alphabets,  fresh  okra,  celery  and  parsley, 
fine  tomatoes,  and  a  trifle  of  leek,  onion  and 
sweet  red  peppers.  A  most  palatable  and 
satisfying  dish. 

We  Americans  as  a  nation  depend  too 
exclusively  upon  meat  and  other  heavy  high- 
caloried  foods.  This  invigorating  soup  fur- 
nishes just  the  dietary  balance  which  many  of 
our  people  actually  require. 


The  sensible  way  is  to  order  this  wholesome  soup  from  your  grocer  by  the  dozen  or 
more,  and  enjoy  it  regularly  and  often. 


21  kinds 


12c 


a  can 


Asparagus 
Beef 
Bouillon 
Celery 

Clam  Bouillon 

Mulligatawny 

Tomato 

Clam  Chowder 
Consomm6 

Mutton 
Oxtail 

Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 

Chicken 

Julienne 

Pea 

Vegetable-Beef 

Chicken  Gumbo 

(Oki 

-a) 

Mock  Turtle 

Printanier 

Vermicelli-Tomato 

OUPS 
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I  VEGETABLE 
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Attradire 
DeraanMii 


eiitiflii 


v' 


and  individualily 
lend/  charm  be- 
caus^e  $0  much  i/ 
commonplace. 

fooclf*  fe^ennblc 

human/*  m  po??e/y"— 
in6  character.  TRcfcjr 

Grape-Kiit/ 

you  knoWr-unicruc 
m  -foiln,  disiinct  ia 
flav5f .  A  Very 
unusual  food  m 
man/  Wci>^  no-b 
Ica^  of  Which  i/;  a 
fcxVe  combination 
of  convenience, 
ecoViOxwy  and  q) 
Vi  60^011^  heal-tk 
Value. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


THE  twilight  of  spring  evenings,  the 
warm  soft  nights  of  early  summer — 
how  grateful  they  are  after  the  long  oold 
blackness  of  the  winter's  dark.  Eaoh  year 
the  procession  of  the  seasons  inspires  the 
hards  to  new  lays,  and  even  the  mad 
welter  of  war  can  not  keep  the  poet  from 
the  melodious  worship  of  nature.  Here 
is  a  ptM't.  right  in  the  hei>rt  of  the  war — 
he  is  the  war-<'orresp()ndent  of  the  Chicago 
Dailn  Xeirx — renieinhcring  thesi)riiig  nights 
that  are  past.  In  his  •"Hours  of  France" 
(K.  P.  Dutton.  New  York),  Paul  Scott 
Mowrer  sajs: 

SPRING  NIGHT 

By  P.m  R  Si(»tt  Mowk>;k 
llixli  in  my  wimlow  1  lean  to  the  ni{(ht  and  tb« 

wind. 
S|)rinK.  aii(!  the  poteiice  of  pa.ssion  its  la)>ors  distil 

<  "ourse  lo  tlif  fjiiick  of  me:  far  in  a  lap  of  the  hill. 
I  would  l>e  waiuiei'iiiK  whither  the  wild  in  me  wlll- 
Breathinn  tire  i>eifiinie  of  earth,  of  (he  rain-flooded 

Ki'ass. 
.Mondnif  my   life  in   the  life  of  all  creatures  tbkf 

pas.s, 
W  iujduK  with  birds,  drinking  deep  witli  the  oak 

by  the  riU — 
Lost  in  the  aohe  and  iirite  of  the  niuht  and  th»' 

wi)i(l. 

Conrad  Aikeu  takts  night  for  his  theme 
in  his  latest  voluiae,  "Nocturne  of  K**- 
nu'iuhen-d  Spring"  (Four  Seas  Company, 
l^oston).     This  is  how  his  nocturne  begins: 

NOCTURNE  OF  REMEMBERED  SPRING 

By  (^o.vkad  •Aikex 
-Moonlitjht  silvers  tlK>  filiostly  tops  of  trees. 
Moonlifilit   whitens  the  lilac-.shadowfd  wall; 
And  through  the  soft -starred  evening  fall 
Clearly  as  if  through  enchanted  seas 
F(H)tsteps  j>a.ssing.  an  infinite  distance  away. 
Ill  another  world  and  another  day. 
.Mminlifiht  turns  the  purple  lilacs  to  blue, 
-Moonlight  leaves  tlie  foimtain  ht>ar  and  old. 
Mtxjnlight  wliitens  the  sleepy  dew. 
And  the  Inniglis  of  elms  grow  green  and  cold  .  . 
,  Our  f(X)tsteps  echo  on  gleaming  stones. 
The    leaves    are    stirre<l    to    a    jargon    of   muled 

tones.   .   .   . 
Tills  is  the  night  we  have  kept,  you  say: 
This  is  the  moonlight  night  that  never  will  die  .  .   . 
Let  lis  return  there,  let  us  return,  you  and  I — 
Through  the  gray  streets  our  memories  retain 
Let  us  go  back  again.   .   .   . 

Mist  goes  up  from  the  rain-steeped  earth,  and 

clings 
f'lhostly  with  lamplight  among   drenched    maple 

leaves. 
We  walk  in  silence  and  .see  how  the  lamplight  flings 
Kansof  shadow  upon  it  .   .   .  the  music's  nioumn;! 

pleas 
Die  out  behind  us.  the  door  is  closed  at  la«t. 
.\  net  of  sihi^  silence  is  softly  cast 
Over  our  dreams  .   .   .  slowly  and  softly  we  walk. 
(Quietly,  with  delit-ious  pau.se.  we  talk. 
Of  foolisli  trivial  things,  of  life  and  di-ath. 
Time,  and  forget  fulness,  and  dust  and  truth. 
l,ilac-<  and  \  outh. 

Vou  laugh.  I  hear  the  after-taken  breath. 
Von  darken  your  eyi-s,  and  turn  away  your  h«ad. 
.Vt  something  1  have  siiid — 
Some  tn>miilous  intidtiim  that  flew  too  deep. 
And     struck     a     plangent     chord  .   .  .  tivnight. 

to-night. 
Vou  will  rciiu'inber  it  as  you  fall  askvp. 
Your   dream    will    suddenly    blos-som    with    slurp 

deliglil.    .    .    . 

<  iixvl-night  I  >  ou  siiy 

The  lea\es  of  the  lilac  softly  Jip  and  sway. 
The  purjilc  spikes  of  bUH>in 
Nod  their  swtvtness  upon  us.  and  lift  again. 
Your  white  fa(v  turns  away.  I  am  caught   wiMi 

pain 
And    silence    descends   .    .    .   and    the   dripping    '>(" 

dew  from  the  eaves 
.Vnd  jewele<l  iM)ints  of  leaves. 

.Vft»r  this  successful  and  oharaiihK 
example  of  the  more  modern  nianner  it  is 
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interest iuK  to  turn  to  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  Vietorian  era.  Swinburne's 
•Posthumous  Poems"  have  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  John  I>ane  Company.  There 
«e  have  a  nocturne  in  the  ancient  manner, 
full  of  that  music  which  Swinburne  knew 
so  well  how  to  evoke: 

EVENING  BY  THE  SEA       , 

Bv  AniEBNON-  Charles  Swixbch.ne 

II  wii.s  Ix-rweeii  ilie  iu(?lit  and  day. 
The  tret's  looked  wear>; — one  b\  oue 

Anainsi  the  west  tliey  seemecl  to  sway. 
And  yet  ware  steady.     The  sad  sim 

In  a  sick  doubt  of  color  lay 
Across  tin-  water's  belt  of  dun. 

(Ml  the  weak  win<l  scarce  flakes  of  foam 
Thert-  Hoate<l.  hardly  Ixjrue  at  all 

Knmi  the  nut  cilge  of  water — some 
B««twf«'ii  slack  Kusts  the  wind  let  fall. 

The  while  brine  could  not  overcon»e 
That  pale  grass  on  tlie  .southern  wall. 

That  eveninK  one  could  always  hear 
The  sharp  hi-ss  of  the  shingle,  rent 

\v  each  wavti  -setthNl  heavier, 
The  siitne  rough  way;     This  noi.se  was  blent 

w  ith  many  sounds  that  hurt  the  air 
.Vs  the  salt  sea-wind  came  and  went. 

The  wind  wailcxi  once  and  was  not.    Then 
The  while  sea  loiuliing  its  salt  edge 

Dropt  in  a  .slow  low  sigh:   again 
The  ripples  de«-iHnie<l  to  the  ledge, 

\croas  the  beach  from  marsh  and  fen 
Came  a  faint  smell  of  rotten  sedge.  . 

Like  a  hurt  thing  that  will  not  die 
The  sea  lay  moaning:   waifs  of  weed 

Stijjve  thro'  the  water  painfully 

Or  lay  flat,  like  drenched  hair  indeed. 

Rolled  over  with  the  pebbles,  nigh 
Low  places  where  the  rock-fish  feed. 

One  more  nocturne,  this  time  from  The 
.\eic  Republic: 

NOCTURNE       . 
By  Robert  Silli.m.o;  Hillyer 

Chords,  tremendous  chords. 

Over  the  stricken  plain, 
Tlie  night  is  calling  her  ancient  lords 

Back  to  their  own  again. 

Vast,  unhappy  song. 

From  iucalcidable  space 
Calling  the  heavy  browed,  the  strong. 

Out  of  their  resting-place. 

'Far  from  the  lighted  town, 
--     Over  the  snow  and  ice, 

Their  dreadful  feet  go  up  and  down 
Set'king  a  sacrifice. 

And  can  you  find  a  way 

AVhere  They  wrill  not  come  after? 

The  vast  chords  hesitate  and  sway 
Into  a  sudden  laughter. 

From  Pennsylvania,  tl\is  time  from 
Williamsport.  comes  another  little  mae:azine 
of  verse.  The  Sonnet,  in  which  California's 
sweet  singer  tells  us  how  he  watched  the 
stars  set; 

THE  SETTING  OF  ANTARES 

By  George  Sterling 

I  he  skies  are  clear,  the  summer  night  is  old. 
The  foamless  ocean  reaches  to  the  West, 
With  troubletl  mooidigkt  on  its  tranquil  breast. 

Weary  of  grief  eternally  retold. 

Vow  is  that  hour  when  winds  and  waters  hold 
\  truce  of  silence  and  inducing  rest, 
\nd  now.  Uke  ocean-eagles  to  their  nest. 

The  stars  go  seaward,  silverj-  and  cold. 

Autares.  heart  of  blood,  how  stir  thy  wings 
Above  the  sea's  mysterious  murmurings! 

The  road  of  death  leads  outward  to  thy  light, 
And  thou  art  symbol  for  a  time  of  him 
Whose  fated  star,  companionless  and  cUm, 
Sinks  to  the  wide  horizon  of  the  Night. 


We'  turn  from   the  stars  to   the 


Enriched  by  Sleep 


leep  is  a  generous  thief;  he  gives 
to  vigor  what  he  takes  from  time," 
said  EHziabeth,  Queen  of  Roumania. 

The   time    allotted    to    sleep    is    profitably 
invested.     It  pays  dividends  in  virility,  and 
gf- poise.  Sleep  more  and  your  waking  hours  will 
be  richer  in  accomplishment  and  pleasure. 

»  The  Sealy  Sanitary  Tuftless  Mg.ttress  is  first  aid  to 
the  sleepless,  and  the  tried  and  toiHifiend  of  the 
good  sleeper.  In  the  Sealy  there  is  a  soothing 
yielding  to  bodily  form  and  position  which  induces 
slumber. 

The  compression  of  a  five'foot  batt  of  selected  air' 
woven  long'fibre  cotton  to  mattress  depth,  creates 
the  Sealy.  No  mattress  maker  can  duplicate  the 
original  and  exclusive  Sealy  process.  The  Sealy 
Sanitary  Tuftless  Mattress  is  unlike  any  other 
mattress  in  construction  and  principle. 

A  Twenty- Year  Sleep  Insurance  Policy 

covers  every  Sealy,  warranting  the  mattress  against 
spreading,  lumping,  packing  or  parting.  The  Sealy 
never  requires  re^making. ' 

The  Sealy  Mattress  dresses  a  bed  w^ith  a  degree  of 
smartness  that  appeals  to  the  feminine  fancy.  It 
has  a  bloom  which  suggests  freshness  and  luxury. 

A  mail  request  will  bring  you  some  charming 
covering  samples,  a  booklet  and  the  name  of  a 
dealer  authorized  to  sell  you  a  Sealy  Mattress  on  a 
sixty 'night  trial  basis. 


Dept.  L.  D.  M. 


Sealy  Mattress  Company 

SUGAR  LAND,  TEXAS 
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Selden  Trucks  Will  Help 
Win  the  War 


NOW  is  the  time  when  all  industries  MUST 
aid  the  government  in  every  ^vay  possible 
TO  WIN  THE  WAR— NOW  when  the  ranks  of 
labor  have  been  thinned  by  the  drafting  of  man 
power  into  military  service — NOW  when  the 
freight  terminals  are  congested  with  thousands 
of  freight  cars  standing  on  the  tracks  waiting 
to  be  unloaded  so  their  cargoes  may  be  taken 
away  and  delivered. 

To  move  this  congested  freight  away  from  the 
terminals  is  the  problem  that  confronts  us  today. 

But  man  power  is  scarce. 

Release  the  excess  labor  employed  in  your  busi- 
ness. Employ  motor  trucks  to  do  the  same 
work  with  fewer  men — to  move  your  freight 
away  from  the  terminals  as  fast  as  it  arrives  and 
to  make  your  deliveries — in  less  time  —  with 
greater  satisfaction  to  your  customers — at  a  'ower 
cost  and,  therefore,  with  greater  profit  to  you. 


Relieve  the  railroads  from  short  hauls  up  to  50 
or  100  miles  or  more.  Give  them  a  chance  to 
handle  the  long  hauls  on  schedule  time. 

Install  big,  powerful  SELDEN  TRUCKS  to  do 
the  job.  They  will  bear  the  heavy  burdens  of 
war-time  congestion  without  strain  and  con- 
tinue to  render  profitable  service  for  years  after 
WE  WIN  THE  WAR. 

Massive  construction — colossal  strength — gigan- 
tic motive  power — abundant  speed  in  operation 
— proven  power  of  endurance,  with  sufficient 
energy  in  reserve — these  *In-Built  Qualities'  of 
SELDEN  TRUCKS  give  them  the  vitality  to 
work  under  high  pressure  indefinitely  without 
weakening. 

There  are  six  Worm  and  Internal  Drive  models 
of  One  to  Five  Ton  capacity  in  the  Selden  Line. 
Write  for  full  information. 


Buy  a  SELDEN -It's  ALL  Truck 

SELDEN  TRUCK  SALES  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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which  Cale  Youn^  Hi«('  celebrates  in 
'Wraiths  and  Realities"  (The  Century 
Company,  New  York). 

MOON  FLIGHT 

Bv  Cale  Yocxg  Kki; 

That  winffless  bird,  the  moon. 
With  silvery  fantorn  Itrcast.    • 
Flutters  around  tlie  eartli  ^ 
And  can  not  find  a  nest. 
Her  mystic  pluriies  are  niolt«Hl 
Kach  niontli,  and  dropt  to  nieii. 
But  ever  dws  nest  yearninK  brinji 
Tlieir  iM-atity  back  attain. 

Leylaiid  lliu-kfichl  in  Content  porari/ 
Verse,  I'hiladilphia's  niaKazine  of  poetry, 
has  this  A'i\-id  piece  of  description: 

A>   APRIL  MGIIT 

By  Leyl-vnu  ili  <  khkli> 

Some  loose  that-ch  on  the  farm  ban»  tluiteretl  as 

Mf  went  thronKli  tlie  lane 
And  the  swe«'t,   wet   stars  lookf<l  down,  like  tho 

Udhts  of  Malvern  town 
After  the  warm-breathed  valley  has  been  washed 

b>  twiUght  rain. 

Far  up  the  tops  of  the  elms  were  roarinx,  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  so, 

\nd  the  old  bams  battered  vane  was  creaking  a 
wild  refrain 

\s  it  |)ointed  away  to  the  hills  where  llie  waning 
moon  was  low. 

.\nd   little  we   recked   of  dripping  branches  and 

brown  mud  imder  our  feet. 
For  we  walked  to  the  ptdse  of  Si)ring — an  adiiitg, 

riotous  thing — 
In  a  dim  Arcadian  (luiet  tilled  with  tlie  ripple  of 

green  wheat — 

Till  we  came  to  the  broad  highway  that  leads  from 

\-illage  to  sleepy  town 
.\nd   lingered   a   moment   there  like  lovers   that 

unaware 
Come  to  an  ancient,  magical  road  that  leads  to  a 

land  unknown: 

For  the  broad   highway   went  winding  away   to 

where  the  low  moon  shone: 
Like  a  rlbljon  of  Ijridal  white  it  ran  through  the 

fragrant  night. 
It   ran  through  the  fragrant  night,  it  seemed,  to 

the  moon,  and  on.  and  on. 

Hut  the  yellow  moon  drew  down  at  last  the  long 
black  liills  behind: 

.And.  treading  the  dewy  sotl.  it  seemed  that  a  love- 
lorn g(Kl 

Was  abroad — for  a  far-off  nightingale  was  flinging 
his  soul  on  the  wind. 

And  the  apple-blossoms  were  falling,  falling,  and 

drifting  into  the  lane — 
And  we  walke<l  like  lovers  dead — who  liad  not, 

living,  wwl^ 
We  were  too  full  of  awe  to  kiss  when  we  came  to 

the  hoiujo  again. 

From  Conlemporari/  \'erse  we  take 
another  charming  moon  poem. 

MOTHER  MOON 

A  Lie- Awake  Song 

By  A.meli.v  .Iosephixe  Bi  itit 

The  moonlight  is  sliining 
So  white  through  my  window. 
The  moon  has  been  walking 
All  night  through  the  sky. 
The  way  that  my  mother 
Comes  walking  on  tiptoe. 
When  I'm  thinking  how  slowly 
The  dark's  going  by. 

The  Sim  is  the  father. 
The  Moon  is  the  mother. 
And  the  stars  are  the  children 
Awake  in  the  niglit. 
She  stoops  do\vn  to  kiss  them 
And  tuck  in  the  covers. 
And  when  she  is  going 
She  leaves  them  her  light. 
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FICTION  OF  THE  SEASON 

Aiigellotti,  Marion  Polk.    The  Firefly  of  France. 

Pp.  :!63.     New  York:    The  Century  Company.     $1.40. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

Adventure,  mystery,  love,  horrors  of 
war,  hairbreadth  «>scapes,  intri{?iie,  murder, 
patriotic  service,  loyalty,  and  death— all 
these  go  to  make  up  this  startling  and 
thrilling  detective  romance.  -  No  har- 
rowing detail  is  missing  in  a  story  woven 
about  the  disappearance  of  Franco's  pet 
aviator  with  valuable  documents  -which 
France  wants  and  Germany  is  trying 
to  get  with  e\-ery  spy  in  her  employ.  Tho 
mystery  and  excitement  begin  in  a  Now 
Y'ork  hotel,  shift  to  an  ocean-liner,  and 
pursue  their  way  through  French  villages 
in  the  war-zone,  while  Devereux,  Bayne, 
Esme  Falconer,  and  Franz  von  Blenheim 
pay  the  parts  of  hero,  h<>roine,  and  villain, 
respectively.  There  is  tragic  and  dramatic 
confusion.  Mr.  Bayne,  in  turn,  judges  and 
misjudges  his  fair  traveling  companion. 
Excitement  is  always  at  high  pressure  and 
adventure  follows  adventure  with  lightning 
rapidity.  The  author  is  almost  too  facile 
in  extricating  his  characters  from  their 
difficulties,  the  suspense  is  over  too  soon, 
and  the  outcome  too  e\'ident,  but  it  is 
the  kind  of  a  story  much  in  demand. 
It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  times  and  deals  with  war- 
conditions. 

Warwick,  Anne.  The  Best  People.  Pp.  345. 
New  York:  The  John  Lane  Company.  .$1.50.  Post- 
age, 12  cents. 

As  it  is  human  nature  to  belittle  one's 
natural  gifts  and  opportunities  and  long 
for  the  exciting  novelties  of  the  wide  world, 
so  we  readily  sympathize  with  the  j^oung 
widow  who  gi'asps  at  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  Japan  for  adventure,  and,  incidentally, 
to  get  away  from  the  narrow  restrictions 
of  her  native  Brinnsville,  an  American 
Western  town,  and  to  mingle  with  "The 
Best  People."  In  her  letters  and  diary  (a 
trying  form  to  use  in  writing  an  enter- 
taining story)  she  imparts  to  "Bumble," 
her  disappointed  lover,  her  impressions  of 
people  and  places,  also  her  great  admir- 
ation and  confidence  in  him,  which  she  is 
sure  is  all  she  can  honestly  offer  him  in 
place  of  the  love  he  craves.  The  letters  are 
often  witty,  always  frank  and  chatty, 
describing  her  travels,  the  people  she 
meets,  Japanese  cities  and  customs,  and 
especially  those  who  make  up  diplomatic 
society  in  the  .Japanese  capital.  Gradu- 
ally the  tone  of  the  letters  changes,  all  is 
not  so  rosy,  and  she  finds  that  human  na- 
ture is  the  same  the  world  over.  "Women 
are  the  same  the  world  over,  and  their 
various  social  castes  just  like  so  many 
dresses  that  they  use  to  conceal  or  reveal 
the  identical  creature  underneath."  The 
letters  become  a  little  monotonous  and  the 
love-affairs  wearisome.  We  are  glad  Avhen 
the  widow  gets  enough  of  "Best  People" 
and  comes  home  to  Bumble,  and  yet  she  is 
ver^-  entertaining  and  verj%  verj^  human. 

Martin,  Helen  R.  Gertie  Swartz,  Fanatic  or 
Christian?  Pp.  307.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.     $1.40.     Postage,  12  cents. 

That  one  may  be  thoroughly  annoyed 
j   with  the  characters  of  a  story,  and  imprest 


with  its  evident  exaggerations,  and  yet  be 
interested  enough  to  read  the  book  care- 
fully to  the  end,  is,  in  a  Avay,  a  tribute  to 
tho  writer's  power,  which,  in  Mrs.  Martin's 
case,  Ave  never  doubted.  "VVTiile  she  still 
uses  the  "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  household 
for  her  background,  she  pictures  tho 
younger  generation,  free  from  the  pecu- 
liarities of  speech  so  intriguing  in  her 
earlier  stories  and  so  loses  some  of  her 
peculiar  charm.  The  plot  concerns  itself 
with  a  family  of  wealth  and  position  whose 
income  is  derived  from  a  large  and  pros- 
perous factory.  The  father  is  dead,  the 
mother  entirely  under  the  domination  of 
the  older  sister  Stella,  who  is  without 
principle,  heart,  decency,  or  anything 
except  grasping  ambition  and  overwhelm- 
ing conceit.  Gertie  had  been  to  college 
and  had  itleas  of  her  own  about  W'elfare 
work,  uplift  mo^  ements,  and  social  reform, 
but  the  author  portrays  her  as  spineless, 
and  totally  subservient  to  Stella,  until 
we  revolt  at  the  idea  that  one  so  imbued 
with  feminist  principles  should  so  com- 
pletely fail  to  check  every  plan  of  the  crafty 
Stella.  It  really  looks  as  tho  dishonesty 
and  deceit  would  win  out,  when  something 
happens  and  the  situation  is  saved,  but  the 
reader's  patience  and  credulity  are  sorely 
tried  even  in  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Martin's 
pertinent  opinions  on  the  problems  of 
labor  and  capital,  religious  revivals,  and 
other  discussions  in  which  she  is  wise 
and  witty. 

Harris,  Corra.  Making  Her  His  Wife.  Pp.  283. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  cfe  Co.  $1.30.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

Mrs.  Harris  lays  aside  serious  dis- 
cussions on  abstract  subjects  and  WTites 
a  light  love-story,  which  is  more  con- 
vincing in  the  telling  than  in  its  material. 
.John  Arms,  of  Valhalla,  Georgia,  pro- 
prietor of  a  hardware-store,  was  the  owner 
of  the  Arms  Iron  Foundry,  and  "be- 
longed to  a  type  which  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  South,  a  cross  between  the  primi- 
tive and  the  old  feudal  aristocrat."  With 
his  belief  that  "Marriage  is  savage — the 
fiercest  relation  on  earth — can't  make  it 
anything  else,  unless  you  make  your  own 
wife,"  he  marries  Olive  Thurston,  a 
spoiled  child  of  riches  with  the  sporting 
instinct — "a  gambler  from  the  heart  out." 
Imagine  the  little  provincial  town  of 
Valhalla  with  its  conventional  restrictions, 
and  you  will  visualize  the  conflict  when 
Olive  tries  to  adapt  her  Atlanta  enthu- 
siasm and  habits  to  uneventful  and  pur- 
poseless days.  Mother  Arms  has  only 
love  to  offer,  likewise  John;  and  John  finds 
that  "making  a  wife"  is  a  work  of  mam- 
moth proportions.  Some  of  the  situations 
are  laughable,  some  pathetic,  and  all 
stimulating.  The  reader  wonders  that 
Olive's  revolt  and  flight  did  not  come 
sooner,  but  playing  with  fire  was  a  danger- 
ous game.  Olive  did  not  reckon  on  the 
tremendous  force  of  real  love,  so  the  out- 
come thrills  the  readers  as  weU  as  the 
participants.  "If  you  are  a  woman,"  we 
are  told  that  "it  is  never  wise  to  jump  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  A  man 
may  do  it,  get  away,  and  even  take  the 
frying-pan  with  him,  but  a  woman  can 
not,  nature    is    against    her.      It    is   best 
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to  stay  in   the  pan  and   cool  it  with  your 
tnars." 

C'ookr,  Marjorle  B4>ntoii.     Thr  Threshold.     Pp. 

:t.'>3.      New    York:      Doubleday,    PaK*-    &    Co.      $1.40. 
I'ostage,  12  cents. 

This  is  another  book  dealing  with  the 
j>roV)lems  of  labor  and  capital.  Part  of 
it  is  unusually  straightforward  and  clever, 
plausible  in  construction,  entertaining  in 
style,  and  withal  sane  and  serimis.  .loan 
Habeock  was  l)orn  of  the  working  classes, 
but  had  struggled  out  of  her  factory 
tnvironm(>nt  through  force  of  character 
and  ambition,  and  worked  her  way 
through  college  by  every  legitimate  effort. 
On  her  gradiuition  she  obtains  a  ])osition 
from  the  Professional  Women's  League, 
whose  requirements  are  "to  be  agreeabhi 
and  create  a  home  atmosphere"  for  the 
millionaire  (Jregorj-  Farwell  and  his  young 
nephew  Dick  Norton.  There  is  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  socialistic  ideals  of 
.b)an.  the  enthusiast,  and  those  of  Farwell; 
but  Joan  has  youth,  lif(>,  and  a  ])Uoyant 
nature,  and  succeeds  in  awakening  the 
instincts  of  human  brotherhood  in  Dick 
b\  making  him  cognizant  of  the  aV)Uses  and 
lamentable  conditions  in  the  Farwell 
faetories.  from  which  they  draw  their 
income.  With  Dick's  advent  into  factory 
life,  as  laborer  and  chum  of  Patsj-  Raf- 
ferty,  the  story  seems  to  "let  down"  and  be- 
come both  melodramatic  and  exaggerated, 
but  it  is  exciting  and  the  r(>ader's  interest 
ncNcr  flags.  Joan's  d(>votion  to  the  older 
num.  whom  she  can  not  influence,  leads  to 
startling  conditions  with  ultimate  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned,  and  the  book  makes 
good  reading.  We  are  informed  that  "it 
would  settle  everything  in  the  world  if  every 
fellow  could  live  the  other  fellow's  kind 
of  life  for  a  while." 

Chase,  Daniel.  Flood-tide.  Pp.  358.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

This  is  a  de<'ided  departure  from  the 
usual  novel,  a  development  of  character 
through  the  disappointments  and  achieve- 
ments of  middle  age,  indirectly,  but  none 
the  less  surely.  John  (^offin  lived  at 
Whitehaven,  a  seacoast  village.  The 
influence  of  the  sea  broods  over  the  whoh^ 
story.  Always  a  lad  of  dreams  and 
theories,  after  his  college  years  h(>  enters 
upon  a  business  career  at  his  father's 
request  and  succeeds  or  fails  according 
to  the  reader's  point  of  view.  The  story  is 
told  by  John  himself,  relating  his  vivid 
memories  of  dilTerent  phases  of  his  de- 
velopment through  which  he  planned  and 
schemed  for  future  a<-ti\  ities,  but  relaxed 
his  attention  as  soon  as  these  desires  became 
actualities.  His  frii-ndships  an<l  his  love 
for  Be.ss  Alden  receive  the  same  treatment, 
and  through  his  connection  with  "The 
Stores  "  h(*  pays  the  price  of  a  dreamer 
dealing  with  realities.  The  very  in- 
.security  of  his  hold  on  practical  conditions 
proves  his  visionary  character.  When  he 
fails  to  seize  his  happiness  at  "  Flood- 
ti<le,"  even  as  his  business  succeeds,  h(^ 
finds  himself  tlrifling  rudderless,  and  di.s- 
.Nati.sfied.  "a  timid  Jason  in  search  of  the 
(loldeii  Flee(U!  of  Content,"  "without 
incentive  in  life  .save  self-indulgence,  and 
that  rarely  leads  to  creative  work."  .XftiT 
niMnted  drifting  on  to  the  rocks,  he  wakes 
to  his  own  failure:  "1  never  had  any  grip 
to  lo.se.  I'm  not  discouraged,  disheart- 
ened, not  (li.sapi)ointed,  not  nis  anything 
but  f//.sgusted  with  myself."  The  situa- 
tions become  very  dranuitic  and  exciting, 
developing  in  wholly  unexpected  epi.sodes, 
and  residting  in  linal  happiness  and  the 
triumph  of  love  and  art.  It  is  a  characl«r- 
story,  neither  hackneyed  nor  trite. 


Porter,  EIe«nor  H.  Oh,  Money!  Money!  Illus- 
trated. Pp.  321.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $1.50.    Postage,  12  cents. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  just  how 
absorbingly  interesting  a  story  may  be 
which  descril)es  the  Hacs  of  three  related 
families  under  the  shock  of  a  $100,(XX) 
legacy,  whollj-  unexpected,  parti<-ularly 
when  the  reader  knows  (and  no  one  el.se 
does)  that  the  donor  is  living  right  there  in 
Uillerton,  watching  to  .see  which  family 
will  demonstrate  its  ability  the  best  to 
handle  the  twentj'  millions  which  will  have 
to  be  left  to  .some  one  when  he  dies. 
Stanley  Fulton  had  never  married  and  was 
very  lonesome  with  only  his  dollars  for 
company,  so  he  made  tlie  exp<'riment  in 
good  faith  and  he,  as  well  as  the  distant 
cousins,  learn  many  le.s.sons  (the  reader  may 
profit  by  some  of  them)  in  the  changes 
brought  about  by  plenty  of  money.  Aft«>r 
all,  as  "poor  Maggie"  said,  "it  isn't  the 
money  that  does  things,  it's  the  man 
beiiind  the  money,"  and  one  who  can't 
l)e  hapi)y  on  Ave  dollars  may  fail  equally 
with  Ave  thousand.  "Poor  Maggie!" 
unfortunately  wasn't  one  of  the  Blaisdells, 
but  her  sunn.v,  ])rdctical,  and  unselfish 
nature  had  endeared  her  to  all,,  even 
those  who  abused  her  good  nature.  She 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  de\elop- 
ment  of  Stanley's  enlightenment,  and  in 
the  Blaisdells'  enrichment,  and  is  surely 
entitled  to  the  happiness  which  she  gains 
in  making  every  one  else  happy.  She  was 
a  philosopher  and  her  comments  are  as 
suggestive  as  they  are  amusing.  ^Mrs. 
Porter  knows  human  nature,  with  its 
virtues  and  its  manj-  foibles,  knows  how  to 
alternate  fun  and  pathos  in  just  the  right 
quantities.  It  is  a  thoroughly  enter- 
taining book. 

Craig;,  Matthew.  Maktoub.  Pp.  417.  New 
York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Son.  $1.50. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

Here  we  have  a  romance  of  Tunis,  to 
which  city  in  French  North  Africa,  the 
Spaniard,  Antonius  Madrillos,  brought 
his  American  bride,  Sabine  Winsted,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  her  devoted  lover, 
"Timmy  Townsend."  It  is  written  with 
the  atmospheric  charm  of  the  Orient  and 
has  picturesque  descriptions  of  Mohamme- 
dan life  and  the  lure  of  the  East.  The 
author  excels  in  pen-pictures,  atmos- 
pheric descriptions,  and  in  the  power  to 
make  the  reader  visualize  the  foreign  city 
and  its  characteristics.  He  tries  to  make 
plain  the  terrible  fascination  that  the 
native  Cadi  has  over  Sabine,  but  in  that 
he  fails;  in  fact,  it  doi'S  not  se(>m  possible 
to  think  seriously  of  any  phase  of  the  plot 
(if  there  is  any).  The  story,  as  he  tells  it, 
deals  with  a  native  ui)rising  of  the  Fellahs, 
with  Timmy's  arrival  in  Africa,  and  his 
final  association  with  the  rest  of  the 
charactt'rs,  but  it  is  vsigue  and  uncon- 
vincing. The  charm  of  his  descriptions  is 
real,  however,  and  in  some  instances 
thrills  us  in^sI)it«•  of  ourselves.  Most  of  all 
we  l»>el  the  oriental  luxury  with  its  soporilic 
and  hypnotic  in(luen<'e. 

i^aicerlor,  Solnia.     The  Hoi)  City,  Jerusalem  II. 

Pp.  aiK.   New  York;   l)out>lc<la.\ .    Vukv    Ai   Co.      Jl.riO. 
Pontage,   12  centjt. 

Tlu>  sjime  inexplicable  charm  hangs  over 
this  volume  as  over  a  former  one.  Many 
of  the  characters  are  the  same,  tho  the 
stories  are  inde|)(>n<lent.  Swedish  pilgrims 
are  pictured  now  in  the  Holy  City,  in  the 
Gordon  colony  founded  by  Americans. 
Every  j)hase  of  life  is  i)resented  among 
these  enthusiasts:  religious  fervor,  s'lp.T- 
stition,  persecuti«>n,  |)hysical  hardships, 
and  passioiuite  human  drama.  The  author 
has  a  unique  power  of  nuiking  her  j)oints, 
sometimes     liv     direct     statement,     some- 


times by  imaginative  analogy,  or  spiritual 
atmosphere.  She  always '"gets"  you.  Her 
deep  spiritual  insight  into  motives,  mental 
action,  and  reaction  is  marvelous.  Ger- 
trude and  Bo  are  the  most  proniineut 
characters.  Some  of  the  scenes  while 
both  are  members  of  the  "colony"  are 
exquisite:  their  unexprest  devotion,  their 
exaltation  of  spiritual  ideals,  and  their 
inability  to  silence  the  call  of  their  hearts 
and  souls.  Any  description  would  bt? 
inadequate. 

Bencer.  Marcel  and  Maude.  The  Secret  9t  the 
Marne.  Pp.  361.  New  York:  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50.     Postage,  12  cents.  , 

The  title  of  this  book  soimds  like  war- 
history  and  the  book  is,  in  fact,  a  faithful 
description  of  actual  facts  and  a  por- 
trayal of  historic  setting,  but  with  an  ini- 
aginati\«'  solution  wildly  fantastic  and 
incrtnlibhs  yet  told  so  con\  incingly  that  its 
exaggerations  seem  almost  plausible.  It 
has  always  been  a  matter  for  conjecture 
why  General  ^on  Kluck  failed  to  push ou  to 
Paris  in  September  and  so  left  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  "Victory  of  the  Marne,"  but 
the  authors  make  all  this  quite  clear.  They 
present  a  thrilling  tale  of  Sergeant  Frit^.-hs 
rescue  of  France.  The  explanation  is 
theatrical  and  startling,  involving  the  j'oung 
sergeant,  his  friend,  and  his  sweetheart 
Anne-^larie.  makinc,  necessary  a  easting  of 
roles  and  an  assumption  of  chara<-ters 
that  become  possible  because  of  the  yuuut; 
man's  wonderfid  knowledge  of  German  and 
his  histrionic  ability.  The  authors  have 
studied  carefully  the  regions  describ*-*!. 
It  is  a  rattling  good  melodrama.  For- 
tunately we  can  enjoy  the  story  and  !»■ 
engrossed  b,y  the  startling  and  dramata 
situations,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be 
fooled,  e\en  as  the  German  generals  were 
fooled.  Any  one  would  enjoy  the  se«'n  t 
staircases,  falsified  messages  by  phone  and 
pigeon,  and  especially  the  triumph  of  tli*. 
Allies  through  the  sergeant's  cleverness. 

White,  Edward  Luras.     The  I'nwUIInc  Vestal. 

Pp.  317.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  -  $1.50. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

There  has  alwajs  been  a  fascination 
about  Roman  stories.  We  remember  with 
delight  some  stirring  tales  by  Ernst 
Eckstein,  but  this  novel,  while  showing 
familiarity  with  tho  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  order  of  Vestals  and  with  Roman  cities 
and  customs,  is  so  wildly  extravagant  in  its 
claims  on  the  reader's  credulity  and  so 
flippant  and  trivial  at  times  that  we  f»H'i 
the  shock  of  lost  admiration  and  revereiwe. 
The  physical  feat  of  carrying  water  in  a 
sieve  is  not  half  so  much  of  an  ohsta<'le 
to  our  belief  as  the  suggestion  that  e\eii 
Roman  parents  wtmld  dt>s<'rt  a  ten-\»ar- 
old  daughter  in  time  of  pestilence,  leaving 
her  alone  to  manage  the  houschohl  and 
servants  while  they  sought  safety  in  flight 
Preco<-ity  is  known  in  these  modern  da\-. 
but  even  that  would  not  account  for  a  ten- 
year-olil  maitU-n  ha\  ing  her  aflfections  so 
unalterably  fixt  on  her  lover  as  to  endun 
thirty  years  of  Aestal  service  and  hn\< 
only  t)ne  goal  when  freedom  was  gaimd. 
/.('..  nuirriage  with  her  bel«)ved.  Soiim 
.scenes  are  interesting.  som«>  even  thrilling, 
but  fantastically  unbelievable  and  not  ui 
the  vein  of  lioman  formality  and  dignitv.  i 
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Dray.  Joslyn.     Kathleen's  Probation.     Pp.  227 

usirHtr.l.      N.'w      York:     Charles     Scnimer «     Son*,  i 
$1.25.      Poslag*',  12  c«'nt3.  I 

This    is    a    story    for    giris,    combining 
moral     iii>lift      with     real     eiitertainmenl. 
Kathleen  Hawdon  was  pretty,  iiopular.  and, 
well  bred,  but  Iht  first  year  at  coUep'  gaxej 
her  e\alt<'d   ideas  of   her  own   iinportanct) 
an<l    she   niurned   for   her   \acation   somk  - 
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In.  En^lazLcL ,  too  ^ 

xnotor  experts  ^vazitr 
tKe  Attertury* 


16  Ztxtn   3rl«g«  »»•*• 
&««r  Sir*:- 

.OUT  i.tt.r  4.f<  e-ai-i'- 

(to  »ho»  »•   »ol*   °*Jf"' 

world.   "•   't*^,   if.  l-i-vn3U'?t  TTuok. 
tB.7    f..l  «»out  the  *— ''^^.it  Mperlenc. 

t«  iTTEHBUHt  an*   "• 

,n.t  -  "*  "°U':rxU  «  couia   ha"  ^a* 
'r.ntrof""»rTrur.B'S'n  Mn*.   ».  -  """ 


•»«ry  tnily  yourB. 
lUn  «>  OVEHTOHS.   -TD. 


Mann  &  Overtons,  Ltd.,  the  Atterbury  dealers 
in  London,  England,  have  just  written  a  warn- 
ing to  American  dealers.  (See  their  letter  at 
left.) 

The  reason   England  wants  more  Atterburys- — 
the  reason    America's    demand    keeps    the 
Atterbury  factory  busy  day  and  night — 

— is  summed  up  in  two  words — Atterbury 
quality. 

Send  coupon  below  for  new  folder, 
"What    We     Know     About     the 
Atterbury,"  written    by  Atter- 
bury owners. 

ATTERBURY  MOTOR 
CAR  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ATTERB 


ATTERBURY 
MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Send  me  your  Folder.  "What 
We  Know  About  the   Atter- 
bury. "     I    am    interested    in    the 
Atterbury  as  a  ' 


Address 
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Motor  Transport's 
Newest  Aide 

No  article  of  equipment  pro  ' 
diiced  for  motor  trucks  in  the 
last  decade  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  highway 
transportthan  Goodyear  Pneu- 
matic Cord  Tires. 

Not  only  do  these  tires  im- 
mensely magnify  the  normal 
advantages  of  the  truck  as  we 
know  them,  but  they  open  up 
entirely  new  fields  of  practicable 
operation. 

They  afford  the  speed,  cushion- 
ing power  and  traction  essential 
to  efficient  long-distance  trans- 
port, such  as  is  now  being  ac- 
complished by  our  own  trucks 
in  Akron-to-Boston  service. 

In  heavy  truck  duty,  in  more 
than  250  cities,  they  have  dem- 
onstrated advantages  in  swift- 
ness, safety  and  saving  which 
no  truck  user  can  afford  to 
ignore. 

The  Good  year  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


Actual  i^hii(i/i/taph  uj' u  iiniKl f/tar  t'ntuumtif  Cuni   Tirr 
in     avnice    fur   tht    Miniiniimlia     fire     l)ti>iii  ImenL 
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what  of  a  -priK."  seltish.  extra vaj^ant. 
and  thoughtless.  l'n'\entc(l  b\  licr  father's 
death  frOrn  finishing,'  Iht  eollefi*-  eourse,  she 
(•iijters  a  school  for  nurses  and  bids  fair 
to'  go  on  in  her  self-eeiitered  selfishness 
until  a  sudden  shoek  causes  her  to  make  a 
misstep  and  her  c-onseienee  awakes  and  she 
realizes  her  lost  opportunities  and  her  con- 
sequent failure.  The  young  nurses  sul)- 
sequent  exrK-riences  are  much  more  natu- 
ral and  girlish,  and  the  mental  unrest  which 
results  from  her  deceit  goads  her  to  every 
i-fT»;rt.  sacrifice,  and  renunciation.  Iler 
mental  discomfort  is  cle\erly  portrayed 
and  the  end  of  the  story  satisfactory. 
Occasionally  the  characters  are  over- 
draw.u  and  exaggerated,  but  only  enough  to 
mak«*  the  contrasts  more  vivid  and  con- 
vincing. As  a  whole  it  is  an  interesting 
story,  even  tho  the  good  are  too  good  and 
the  bad  too  bad. 

Brown.  Alice.  The  FlyiiiK  Teuton.  Pp.  321. 
N«'w  York:  The  MacmilUn  Company.  .$1.50.  Post- 
age, 12  cents. 

This  is  a  collection  of  .short  stories  by 
Alice  Brown,  whose  excellence  in  that  line 
is  Uh)  well  known  to  need  appreciative 
comment.  There  are  thirteen  in  all.  enter- 
taining and  engrossing,  on  varied  and 
various  sul)jects.  but,  beyond  her  usual 
charm  and  power,  there  is.  throughout,  an 
undercurrent  of  si)iritual  meaning,  a  lean- 
ing even  toward  the  suiK'rnatural  in  her 
interpretation  of  certain  conditions  and 
states  of  mind.  The  surface  story  is  none 
the  less  well  told,  but  the  reader  is  con- 
scious that  subtle  analy.ses  are  in  the 
author's  mind,  a-seeking  to  explain  mental 
conditions  and  a  belief  that,  under  the 
terrible  burdens. and  problems  of  these 
\cars  of  de\astating  war,  there  is  a 
iueaning  to  l>e  found,  a  goal  to  be  reached, 
and  a  light  to  be  seen.  In  "The  Flying 
Teuton"  she  presents  a  picture  of  moral 
si'lf-punishmeut  which  is  ghastly  but  fas- 
ciiuiting,  and  we  visualize  the  suffering  of 
one  flayed  by  a  guilty  conscience.  In  "The 
Flags  on  the  Tower,"  "The  Man  and 
tlie  Militant,"  "Father,"  and  "Nemesis," 
Miss  Brown  touches  some  of  our  most  \'ital 
aspirations  and  beliefs,  devoted  adher- 
ence to  duty,  loyalty  to  a  cause,  and  the 
deepest  of  the  longings  in  our  character- 
l)uilding.  There  are  stories  to  match  all 
moods,  stories  full  of  suggestive  thoughts 
and  spiritual  meaning. 

Watt.s,  Mary  .S.     The  Buardnian  Family.     Pp. 

.■<.S2.  New  York:  The  .Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  read  one  of  Miss 
Watts's  stories  which  are  so  complete  in 
motivation,  .so  -well  balanced  in  technique, 
and  so  delightfully  entertaining.  The 
pres«-nt  volume  is  a  character  study  of 
unusual  uierit.  "The  Boardman  Family" 
had  wealth,  iwwer.  ancestral  traditions, 
iiid  gentility.  Wo  liked  them  all,  es- 
[Hcially  the  grandmother  whose  broad- 
'uindedness  and  depth  of  insight  into 
iMiman  nature  was  exceptional  and  helpful 
lo  all.  Then,  to:),  the  scenes,  in  which  we 
,'ct  our  understanding  of  the  characters 
n  the  story,  particularly  in  the  "Matsou 
Dancing-School,"  are  graphically  and  con- 
vincingly described.  Alexandra,  or  "San- 
Ira,"  was  always  a  wonder  at  interpretative 
lancing,  her  brother  Everett  Avas  a  "per- 
"ect  gentleman."  and  then  there  were  the 
[Thatchers."  especially  Sam,  of  lowlier 
j)rigin  but  ambitious  and  loyal,  and  we  soon 
eel  that  they  are  all  real  friends  whose  ups 
md  downs  in  life  make  a  real  appeal  to  our 
ifTections.  Through  cleverly  developed 
'onditions.  Sandra  feels  the  need  of  self- 
'xpression  and  development  and  goes  to  the 
'*v    for    study    and    becomes    a    "head- 


liner"  of  note.  From  this  point  in  the 
story  we  are  concerned  with  Sandra's 
emancipation  and  change  of  ideas  and 
ideals,  the  association  with  entirely  novel 
conditions  and  people,  and  her  develop- 
ment is  deeply  interesting.  Sam  Thatcher 
and  Everett  Boardman  present  a  striking 
contrast  in  character,  development,  and 
achievement,  a  contrast  which  the  author 
utilizes  with  telling  power  and  to  Sam's 
advantage,  and  after  thrilling  experiences 
of  international  imj^ortance,  we  see  the 
suggestion  of  a  satisfactory-  solution  of  all 
difficulties. 

THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  EGYPT 

Gray,  I<ouls  Herbert,  Ph.D.  ; Editor],  and  Moore, 
George  Foot,  I>.I).,  LL.D.  [Consulting  Editor]. 
The  Mytholofty  of  All  Bares,  Egyptian,  by  W. 
Max  Muller,  Ph.D.;  Indo-Chinese,  by  Sir  James 
George  Scott,  K.C.I.E.  Vol.  XII.  8vo,  pp.  xvi- 
450.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Company.  $6  net. 
Postage,  24  cents. 

Xo  region  in  mythology  is  more  difficult 
than  the  Egyptian.  This  is  not  from 
lack  of  material,  which  is  abundant; 
nor  from  lack  of  ability  to  read  it,  tho  one 
curious  feature  of  Egyptian  material  is 
that  while  the  sense  can  usualh-  be  made 
out,  what  the  pronunciation  was,  liow  it 
sounded,  is  still  often  a  matter  of  doubt. 
But  a  great  part  of  the  trouble  is  that,  after 
it  is  translated,  there  are  so  many  allu- 
sions to  things  not  understood  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  matter  remains 
in  the  fog  of  unintelligibility.  To  be  sure, 
along  with,  the  hieroghphic  writing  there 
are  often  explanatory  drawings  that  illus- 
trate the  text  and  clarify  the  meaning.  But, 
after  all,  the  larger  part  is  reaching  clarity 
only  slowly.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can 
be  said  for  the  summary  before  us  is  that 
Professor  JVI  tiller  has  done  as  much  as  any 
one  scholar  could  (unless  we  except 
Breasted,  of  Chicago)  to  present  what  we 
know  of  the  subject.  He  has  given  thir- 
teen chapters  to  the  discussion,  dealing 
with  Local  Gods,  The  Sun,  other  Nature 
Gods,  Cosmic  Myths,  the  Osirian  Circle, 
and  so  on,  together  with  chapters  on  Life 
after  Death,  Ethics  and  Cult,  Magic, 
and  Egyptian  Religion.  He  has  rightly 
placed  Egyptian  religion  and  mjth  where 
it  belongs — next  to  the  animistic  cultures. 
And  he  has  supplied  232  drawings  and 
illustrations  of  considerable  cumulative 
value. 

The  treatment  of  Indo-Chinese  mythol- 
ogy by  Sir  J.  George  Scott  supplies  another 
example  of  the  excellent  work  so  often  done 
by  administrators  of  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain.  Here  is 
another  illustration  of  the  reason  why 
that  country  has  been  successful  in  ruling 
so  many  diverse  peoples  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, and  generally  also  to  their  satis- 
faction and  content.  A  deep  sympathy- 
born  of  profound  patience  in  the  task  of 
understanding  the  populations  makes  for 
mutual  confidence.  The  mythology  of 
Burma,  Siam,  and  Indo-China  is  derived 
in  its  main  features  from  India.  But  it 
has  taken  up  and  assimilated  local  ani- 
mism— serpent-,  tree-,  and  spirit-worship — 
as  held  by  the  various  tribes  so  as  to  have 
an  interesting  flavor  all  its  own.  The 
material  is  excellently  digested — ^^one  of 
the  best  pieces  of  work  yet  accomplished 
in  this  series.  The  illustrations,  some  of 
them  colored,  add  greatly  to  the  appear- 
ance and  A'alue. 

The  volume  is  a  credit  to  the  editors 
and  also  to  the  publishers.  In  spite  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  publishing,  -this  volume 
shows  conscientiousness  in  the  format, 
paper,  and  general  workmanship,  with  no 
paring  down  in  quality  and  finish.  The 
bibUographies  are  excellent. 


MR.   HOLTZCLAWS  WORK  AMONG 

THE  BLACKS 

Holtzclaw,  William  H.  The  Black  Man's 
Burden.  With  an  Introduction  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. Illustrated  by  portraits  and  views.  Pp.  231. 
New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Company.  1915. 
$1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  is  not  exactly  a  new  book;  nor  will 
it  ever  be  old,  in  the  sense  that  the  basic 
impulse  of  it  can  ever  cease  to  interest 
readers  who  appreciate  unselfish  ambition, 
resolute  will,  and  an  enduring  ])urpose 
to  acquire  knowledge  and  assist  the  human 
race.  Its  author  came  up  to  manhood 
amid  the  i)Oorest  conditions,  and  how-  he 
sacrificed  and  suffered  he  tells  with  a 
half-humorous  pathos  which  is  rarely- 
matched.  .  After  he  graduated  from  Tuske- 
gee,  under  Booker  Washington,  he  de- 
clined to  serve  there  as  a  teacher,  and 
finally  located  in  "The  Black  Belt"  of 
Mississippi,  determined  to  establish  an 
Industrial  Institute  for  his  race  that  should 
aid  both  blacks  and  whites.  Utica,  where 
his  attempt  was  made,  is  on  the  border- 
line between  Copiah  and  Hinds,  perhaps 
the  two  "blackest"  counties  Mississippi 
can  boast.  In  Hinds  is  the  State  capital; 
and  yet,  when  Mr.  Holtzclaw  went  there, 
of  the  52,000  inhabitants  which  that 
county  contained  46,000  were  negroes  and 
13,000  of  these  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  Copiah  had  about  two  negroes  to 
one  white  person.  In  the  immediate 
vieinitj'  of  Utica  the  negroes  outnumbered 
the  whites  seven  to  one. 

It  surely  was  not  an  inviting  field  in 
which  to  start  a  large  work,  without  money, 
without  land,  and  without  buildings — all 
sadly  needed — and  when  this  book  was 
written,  twelve  years  after  the  venture 
began,  the  man  whose  faith  and  will 
caused  that  beginning  had  ample  reason  to 
felicitate  himself  upon  the  results:  a 
really  great  educational  institution,  \\ith 
an  annual  enrolment  of  more  than  500 
pupils,  taught  by  35  instructors,  with 
property  comprising  1,700  acres  of  land, 
on  which  have  been  erected,  by  pupils  and 
teachers,  fourteen  buildings,  the  entire 
property  paid  for  and  unencumbered, 
having  a  value  of  $160,000.  About  six 
hundred  young  men  and  young  women 
have  been  educated;  and  the  Institute, 
"through  its  many  kinds  of  extension 
work,  reaches  and  influences  annualh' 
about  thirty  thousand  souls."  "My  pres- 
ent life,"  says  Mr.  Holtzclaw,  "is  that  of  a 
teacher  who  finds  very  little  time  to 
teach,  as  it  takes  nearly  all  my  time  and 
thought  to  raise  the  forty  thousand 
dollars  annually  that  is  required  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Utica  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute.  L  have  to  be  away 
from  the  school  in  search  of  funds  a  little 
more  than  a  third  of  each  year."  His 
(frontispiece)  portrait  shows  him  still  in 
his  prime;  and  he  should  be  a  cumulative 
power  for  good  where  the  labor  that  he 
exemplifies  must  bear  generous  fruit. 

BENJAMIN  KIDD'S  POSTHUMOUS 
WORK 

Kidd,     Benjamin.       The     Science     of    Power. 

With  an  introduction  by  Franklin  H.  Giddings.  8vo, 
pp.  viii-309.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50  net.     Postage,  14  cents. 

In  1894  appeared  a  book  by  this  author 
called  "Social  Evolution,"  so  notable  as 
speedily  to  be  translated  into  the  principal 
European  languages,  including  Czech,  as 
well  as  into  Chinese  and  Arabic.  Four 
years  later  he  published  a  volume  on  "The 
Control  of  the  Tropics"  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  mightih- 
influenced  British  colonial  policy.  And 
until  his  death  Mr.  Kidd  continued  his 
notable   contributions    to   sociology,    and 
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now  appears  this  posthumous  work,  which 
a  leading  Aincrican  s<)<'i<)li)K:ist  introduft'S. 
I J  is  is,  therefore,  not  a  weak  a  oiee.  Pro- 
fessor (liddings,  howe\er,  while  conceding 
the  importanee  of  this  ^ohune,  oi)i)osos 
firmly  the  principal  thesis — ^or  rather  con- 
clusion. This  is  that  "the  emotion  of  the 
ideal  is  the  supreme  i)rincii)le  of  eniciencj' 
in  the  coUeetivi;  struf^fjlt!  of  the  world." 
To  this  implied  undervaluation  of  intellect 
Professor  (Jiddiii^s  replies  that,  con<-ediiiu; 
the  power  of  emotion,  "the  mechanism 
throufjh  wliich  i)ower  is  controlled,  rejijula- 
lated.  and  applied  is  a  product  of  inteUect." 
Mr.  Kitld's  j)rotest  is  afrainst  usintr  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  as  the  hasis  of  a 
s<.-ieuce  of  civilization.  "Social  heredity" 
is  for  him  the  thins  of  jjreat  value.  The 
three  parts  of  the  l)ook  ai-e  on  The  Failun- 
of  Western  Knowledtje  (as  based  on 
Darwin's  tea<'hintrs).  The  Basis  of  In- 
tegrating Power  (collective  emotion,  not 
reason),  and  The  New  Psychic  Center 
of  Power  (woman,  who  always  has  racial 
consciousness).  The  last  chapter  ("Social 
Heredity,"  one  of  the  most  interesting) 
tfUs  of  a  series  of  observations  and  ex- 
periments on  animals  which  are  adduced  to 
prove  that  social  environment  (including 
education)  may  change  radically  the  prin- 
cipal normal  habits  of  life.  Wild  ducks 
just  out  of  the  egg  had  no  fear  of  man; 
but  after  a  few  minutes  with  the  motht^r 
thej'  showed  extreme  termor.  A  wood- 
pigeon  fed  on  flesh  with  a  crow  and  a 
hawk  throve  on  the  diet  and  later  did 
not  recognize  grain  as  a  food.  So  that  not 
"inborn  heredity,"  but  "social  heredity 
transmitted  through  social  culture"  is 
the  real  power  working  in  civilization.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  Professor  Giddings 
objects,  while  conceding  the  brilliance  of 
the  book.  But  it  would  have  been  more 
becoming  if  the  professor  had  not  stated 
that  Mr.  Kidd's  mind  was  not  "con- 
stituted for  inductive  scientific  research." 
This  is  a  bit  ungenerous. 


MR.   BALFOURS    WRITINGS 

The  Mind  of  Arthur  Jaiiit's  Balfour.  Selections 
from  his  Non-Political  Writings,  Sp«'eches,  and  Ad- 
drcwses,  1879-1917.  Including  Special  Sections  on 
America  and  Germany.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Wilfrid  M.  Short.  With  portrait.  I^rge  8vo,  pp. 
xviii-407.  New  York:  (leorge  H.  Doran  Company. 
.f2.5(l  net.     Postage,  21  cents. 

The  i)ublishers  have  i)laced  on  the 
"jacket"  of  this  volume  these  words:  "A 
book  which  reveals  onci  of  the  most  able 
and  unusual  intellects  of  our  day."  This 
is  not  too  much  to  say.  Mr.  Balfour 
comes  from  the  "U|)per  middle  class," 
to  which,  with  the  no()ility,  (Jreat  Britain 
owes  so  large  a  debt.  And  he  lias  worthily 
upheld  the  tradition  of  his  class.  A 
graduate  of  Eton  and  Cambridge,  hon- 
orary LL.l).  of  eleven  great  universities, 
including  his  own,  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford, 
once  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrews,  also  of 
(Jlasgow  University.  Oifford  lecturer,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  as  long  ago  as  1.S71, 
and  sinc(!  that  almost  constantly  a  pul)li<! 
figure  occupying  the  most  exalted  and 
responsible  i)laces  in  governmental  and 
<liploniatic  activities,  he  has  made  a  mark 
in  Knglish  history  that  will  not  easily  be 
•luplicated.  As  philoso|)her,  theologian, 
economist,  authority  on  literature,  edu- 
cation, and  esthetics,  he  s|)(*al<s  and  writes 
with  facility,  clarity,  and  force.  And  one 
beauty  of  his  (diaracter  ajipears  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  still  sulliciently  human  to 
j)lay  golf  as  well  as  to  write  about  it 
delightfully. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  rec(>nt  visit  to 
this  country,  Americans  gained  some  in- 
sight into  his  varied  and  attractivjj  i)er- 
sonality.  The  M't  extracts  given  in  this 
volunio,    arranged    under    a    diversity    of 


captious,  illustrate  further  the  versatility 
of  the  man.  Here  are  the  first  ten  of  the 
forty-eight  sul)jects  on  which  Mr.  Short 
has  chosen  selections:  America,  Author- 
ity and  Reason,  Bacon,  Beauty  and  the 
Criticism  of  Beautj-,  Bergson,  Berkelej-, 
the  Bible,  Robert  Burns,  Christianitj', 
Copartnershij).  We  are  not  surprized  to 
find  him  discussing  worthily  subjects  as 
iinrt'lated  as  music,  polar  exi)loration,  the 
jjress,  i)ure  science,  and  psychical  research. 
Here  is  indeed  a  "most  able  and  unusual 
intellect,"  one  well  worth  knowing  inti- 
mately. And  one  means  of  acquaintance, 
or  at  least  of  introduction,  is  furnished 
b\-  this  volum(>,  happy  alike  in  the  selec- 
tions of  its  contents  from  so  much  that  is 
worthy  and  in  the  form  the  publishers 
have  gi\eu  it.    The  volume  is  timely. 

Ol  R   DANISH   PURCHASE 

Xabrisklo,  Luther  K.  The  VirKiu  Islands  of 
the  I'nited  States  of  America.  Historical  and 
Descriptive,  Commercial  and  Industrial,  Facts, 
Figures,  and  Resources.  With  109  illustrations  and 
Two  Maps.  Pp.  356.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $4.     Postage,  18  cents. 


From  March  30,  1666,  U)  March  31, 
1917,  the  Virgin  Islands  were  generally 
known  as  the  Danish  West  Indies.  There 
are  about  fifty  of  them,  all  of  small  dimen- 
sions and  of  smaller  account  except  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John.  When 
they  passed  into  possession  of  the  United 
States  they  took  on  again  the  group  title 
long  ago  given  to  them,  and  by  Avhich 
thej'  must  be  recognized  hcireafter.  Col- 
umbus named  them  after  St.  Ursula  and 
her  virgins;  yet  they  acquired  anything 
but  saintly  reputation,  being  famous  for 
generations  as  the  homes  and  hiding-places 
of  buccaneers,  and  individually'  carrying 
such  designations  as  Rum  Island,  Dead 
Man's  Chest,  Fallen  Jerusalem,  etc.  St. 
Thomas,  most  important  of  the  three 
largest  isles,  is  smaller  than  St.  Croix,  but 
has  always  had  the  chief  port — Charlotte 
Amalia,  usually'  spoken  of  as  the  port  of 
St.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Zabriskie  was  formerly  Vice-Consul 
of  the  United  States  at  St.  Thomas,  and 
from  his  long  life  there  was  well  fitted  to 
write  this  volume,  lie  has  made  thorough 
work  of  it,  filling  his  raanj'  pages  of  text 
with  information  of  a  varied  and  interesting 
character,  which  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
geographical  student  and  the  man  of  com- 
merce, and  adding  to  this  a  wealth  of 
illustrations  covering  about  one  hundred 
insert  pages  not  folioed.  These  illus- 
trations visualize  the  scener%-,  life,  and 
jx'culiarities  of  the  Islands  quite  sur- 
prizingly.  In  Connection  with  the  text 
they  form  a  history  and  a  panorama  of  one 
region,  now  become  a  part  of  this  country, 
about  whu;h  little  has  been  generally 
known  hitherto,  but  which  is  romantic 
and  historic. 

RECKNT  WAR -BOOKS 

Marcusson,    Isaat-    F.     The    Business    of    War. 

With  Sixtwn  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Pp.  ;tl9. 
New  York:  John  l>ane  Company.  $1..")0  net.  Post- 
age, 12  cents. 

"War  has  become  a  business,"  says  the 
author  of  this  book  in  his  Foreword.  "It 
is  the  world's  supreme  task  at  this  mo- 
ment." How  is  this  busin(>ss  carried  on? 
What  orgiinization  is  behind  if.'  Under 
what  system  of  Su])ply  and  Transport  is 
the  business  maintained?  These  are  ques- 
tions often  asked.  They  have  not  been 
answered  before,  to  our  knowledge,  as 
they  are  answered  here.  Mr.  Marco.sson 
testifies  as  an  ex|)ert  on  Big  Business  when 
h«'  says:  "The  British  organization  for  the 
supply  of  its  fighting  men  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  amazing  business  institu- 


tion that  I  ha\  e  yet  seen."     .And  he  savs 
further: 

"There  has  never  been  a  day  since  tlie 
immortal  First  Seven  Divisions  dashed  to 
the  relief  of  Belgium  that  Thomas  Atkiiw 
has  missed  a  days  rations.  He  has  had 
them  served  hot  and  plentiful  amid  all  tlu 
stress  and  storm  of  flying  death.  Day  aiui 
night,  up  and  down  the  hell-swept  Voads 
and  regardless  of  the  terrors  that  lurk.. I 
in  land  and  sky,  the  food  has  always  com. 
up.  No  matter  how  the  tides  of  battl. 
ebb  or  flow,  man  and  beast  must  be  fed. 
Break  the  lines  of  food-communioatioii. 
and  all  is  lost." 

To  the  French  s\-st<?m  of  supply  similar 
testimony  is  given.  Nine  of  these  twehe 
chapters,  in  fact,  report  clearly  the  woji- 
derful  forethought  and  almost  miraculous 
provision  back  of  the  fighting  man,  wher- 
ever he  comes  from.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting of  these  is  "The  Salvage  of  Battle"; 
and  it  shows  that  economy  has  l)ecome  a 
rule  of  war,  as  it  surely  must  be  on  th»- 
present  scale  of  warfare.  Three  oth.r 
chapters  very  carefully  sketch  Sir  Dougla- 
Ilaig,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces,  whose  characteristics  are  cheering 
to  read  at  the  moment  this  review  i> 
written;  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  En|^nd°v 
War-Efficiency  Engineer,  whose  railruari 
experience  began  in  America;  and  Ixnl 
Northclifi'e — "as  definitely  self-made," says 
Mr.  Marcosson,  "as  Ro<'kefeller  or  Edison" 
— the  most  powerful  private  citizen  in 
Great  Britain. 

RIttenhouse.  Kinier  Hlsworth  ICttniptlrr . 
Know  Your  Kneniy.  Pp.  24.  New  York:  Com- 
mittee for  Patriotic  Education,  Fauncm's  Taverr. 
corner  Broad  and  Pearl  Streets. 

Two  portraits  mark  this  inipres>i\  .• 
booklet — that  of  von  Hindenburg,  illii- 
trating  Brute  Force,  or  "the  Law  of  tli. 
Jungle";  and  that  of  the  Kaiser,  ilhi- 
trating  "Divine  Right,"  or  the  Prince  .»f 
"Wo  and  Death."  Twenty-four  pagi- 
contain,  besides  comments  bj-  the  wm- 
piler,  about  eighty  paragraphs,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  quotations  from  Oeriiuiii 
sources,  revealing  and  emphasizing  Oeriiiaii 
beliefs  and  purposes  in  pro\  oking  and  con- 
ducting this  war  for  national  aggrandizt>- 
inent  and  for  profit  through  "thunipint' 
indemnities."  "I  am  the  instrument  of 
the  Almighty.  I  am  his  agent,  his  sword. 
Wo  and  death  to  those  who  op|)ose  my 
will."  So  run  the  words  under  the 
Kaiser's  portrait.  The  words  were  utten'd 
by  him  in  1914,  to  "a  world  that,"  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  "holii» 
him  responsible  for  more  misery,  pain,  an. I 
human  slaugliter  than  that  caused  by  all 
the  tyrants  of  history  combined."  Tli.' 
booklet  is  a  terrible  arraignment  of  th.' 
German  mind  and  heart,  or  heartlesMi. - 
It  is  furnished  in  quantities  to  proniot. 
our  activities  in  the  war,  and  at  cost  .'f 
publication  and  distribution,  for  ust>  in 
free  circulation  among  individuals.  A 
committee  of  eminent  citizens  make  th. m- 
selves  responsible  for  it. 

FIskc,  Rear-AdHilral  Bradley  A.  The  N.»>) 
as  a  KlKhtinic  Mjuhlne.  S«rond  edition,  witt.  n  u' 
Pp.  411.  New  York:  Charles  Scrihner's  Sons.  *".  •". 
net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

In  the  opinion  of  Admiral  Fiske,  "th» 
trend  of  i)iH)ple  up  to  the  present  tiny 
.seems  to  show  that  .  .  .  the  direction  ui 
which  nations  have  been  moving  hithert. 
has  not  been  toward  increasing  the  pn'va- 
lence  of  i)eace,  but  rather  towanl  iucn'as- 
ing  the  methods,  instruments,  and  area? 
of  war."  And  he  thinks  "that  this  dire-' 
tion  of  movement  has  been  nwe-s-sary." 
The  Congressional  ( 'onferen<e  ('oinmitt.'* 
on  Preparedness  thought  so  highly  of  hi 
views,  e.xprest  in  this  book,  as  to  pres«'n 
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T^he  Romance  o/^ Experiment  3450 


TEN  YEARS  of  constant  research 
and  experiment — day  after  day  of 
unremitting  laboratory  work — with  the 
laboratory  furnaces  glowing  night  after 
night! 

Thousands  of  different  combinations 
and  mixtures  of  materials  gathered 
from  all  over  the  world! 

Each  carefully  recorded  formula 
tested  in  the  laboratory  furnaces 
under  different  degrees  of  heat! 

Steady  improvement  in  spark  plug 
porcelains  all  this  time — but  no  great 
gain  upon  the  increasingly  severe 
requirements  of  new  developments  in 
gasoline  motors! 

3449  different  experiments — until — 
finally — the  startling  results  of  Experi- 
ment 3450  showed  a  long  stride  ahead 
in  all  the  essential  requirements  for 
spark  plug  insulators. 


Champion  3450  porcelain  is  so  far 
ahead  of  any  other  insulator  that  it 
stands  today  clearly  and  distinctly  in 
a  class  by  itself — unchallenged. 

Literally,  Experiment  3450  has  de- 
veloped undreamed-of  qualities  in 
porcelain  for  spark  plug  insulation. 

Even  the  startling  qualities  recently 
developed  in  steel,  by  scientific  heat 
treating,  are  no  more  romantic. 

^The  microscopic  views  below  show 
a  great  similarity  in  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  new  superior  qualities 
in  steel  and  the  development  of  this 
new  superior  Champion  3450  por- 
celain. 

So  Champion  Dependability  takes 
on  new  meaning — for  no  spark  plug 
can  be  more  dependable  than  its 
insulator. 


Champion  Spark   Plug  Company,   Toledo,  Ohio 

Champiorx  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canada,   Limited.    Windsor.   Ontario 


Cross-section  of  ordinary 

steel   magnified  1600 

areas  shotcing  coarse 

stntrlure 


Cross-section     of    highest 
quality  si  eel  magnified 
1600  areas  showing  very 
fine,  even    structure 


Cross-section  of  ordinary  Cross-section  of  Champion 

porcelain  magnified  j^^^o  porcelain  magnified 
1600  areas  showing  1600  areas  shmviug  very 

coarse   structure  fine,  even   structure 


ampion 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 
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4  SK  your  Motor  Car 
/\  Dealer  at  what 
-Z  Jl  time  he  comes 
nearest  to  losing  you  as 
a  satisfied  customer  and 
he'll  tell  you  it  is  when 
you  and  he  try  to  fix 
a  "trade-in"  price  on 
your  old  car. 

— You  know  what  your 
car  will  do,  and  what 
it  should  be  worth  — 
but  he  knows  what  he 
can  get  for  it  and  that 
is  the  ANSWER. 

— YOU  are  the  one  that 
stands  the  loss.  40 7<?  to 
50  7<?  is  the  first  year's 
depreciation  on  your 
car.  Take  anything  else 
you  own.  107^  to  159^^ 
is  "charged  off"  tlie  first 
year  and  is  the  basis  for 
depreciation  after  that. 

— This  is  most  unjust, 
especially  when  analy- 
sis of  conditions  shows 
that70^/oofaU"traded- 
in"    cars  are   as    good 


mechanically  as  the  day 
they  were  purchased. 

— Attach  a  Smith  Form- 
a-Truck  to  your  car 

— make  a  truck  out  of  it 

— put  it  to  work  in  your 
business 

— make  it  earn  $5  to  $7 
per  day 

— it  will  easily  do  the 
work    of   three    teams. 

— Write  us  about  your 
car;  we  will  give  YOU 
some  interesting  facts 
and  figures. 


Standard  Attachment 

for  Ford  Cars 
One  Ton $390 

Universal  Attachment 

For  all  other  cars 

One  Ton $450 

Two  Ton 550 

r.  O.  B.  Chicago 


Prices  in  Canada 

One  Ton  Standard       .       .       .      $515 

One  Ton  Universal      .       .       .         625 

Two  Ton  Universal     .       .       .         725 

F.  O.  B.  Toronto 


SMITH   MOTOR   TRUCK   CORPORATION 

CHICAGO 
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a  ropy  of  it  to  each  United  Statos  Senator 
and  Representative.  •'There  has  never 
l)een  a  time  since  Cain  slew  Al)el  when 
men  ha\e  not  been  comiJelled  to  devote  a 
eonsiderabh'  part  of  their  emergies  to 
self-defense."  So  this  author  believes  and 
a.sserts.  His  book  aims  to  spread  and 
emphasize  his  belief.  Its  i)aK*'s  masnify 
tin-  fiinetions  of  the  N'avy,  and  will  not 
L-omfort  the  paeifists. 

Thompson,  l>oiiald  C.  Donald  Thompson  In 
Russia.  With  Num»Tous  Photoitraph.s  by  the  .\uthor. 
I'p.  2'>.}.  New  York:  The  Century  Company.  1918. 
$:i  net.      PostaRe,  15  wnt-s. 

So  mueh  eamoiiHafre  of  the  truth  aj)- 
p«'ars  in  the  early  pasfes  of  this  book  that 
one  niijiht  reasonal)ly  doubt  the  daily 
records  whicli  follow  were  it  not  for  the 
mcjre  than  sixty  half-tone  pictures  repro- 
duced from  ph<jtoti:raphs  by  Mr.  Thompson. 
His  portrait,  which  forms  the  frontispiece, 
is  boyish -lookiiiff,  but  his  e.\p(>riences, 
even  as  covered  by  the  .seven  months  of 
which  he  luts  written  here,  are  tho.se  of  a 
mature  man,  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
in  any  emerfreiicy.  And  as  a  war-j)hotog:- 
ra|)her  h*-  found  emerm'ncies  innumerable. 
In  Belgium,  in  the  Balkans,  in  Italy,  and 
in  France  he  had  i)lied  his  art  boldly — 
his  willin^rne.ss  to  camouHajre  the  truth 
.serving  its  i)urpose — before  the  Russian 
.service  began.  Once  on  Russian  .soil,  he 
was  professionally  fortunate,  for  there  he 
came  upon  the  Involution  and  ".shot" 
it  to  the  extent  of  many  thousand  feet  of 
'"movie"  fihn.  Having  j)romised  to  write 
daily  letters  to  his  wife,  and  keeping  such 
promise  fairly  well,  he  has  now  made 
of  those  letters  to  her  a  volume  most 
unique,  which  may  never  be  matched.  As 
"a  story"  it  illumines  much  of  German 
intrigue  in  Russia,  and  shows  to  what 
malign  influences  the  Revolution  there  was 
due,  with  the  terrible  scenes  which  fol- 
lowed. It  is  not  always  pleasant  reading, 
but  it  is  interesting. 

SIR  OUVER  LODGE  ON  WAR  AND 
AFTER  THE  WAR 

LodKe,  Sir  Oliver.  War  and  .4ifter.  Short 
chapters  on  subjects  of  serious  practical  import  for 
the  average  citizen  from  a.d.  1915  onward.  Pp.  252. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  $1.50  net. 
Postage.  12  cents. 

The  past,  present,  and  future  are  con- 
sid(>red  here  by  an  English  i)hilosopher, 
Ijresident  of  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
these  periods  of  time  pertaining  to  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  in  the  first  two 
divisions,  and  to  Europe  at  large  in  the 
third.  In  the  past  of  Germany  Sir  Oliver 
saw  an  idealistic  philosophy,  with  Kant 
as  its  chief  voice,  from  which  there  has 
since  been  a  sharp  revulsion  toward  ma- 
terialism. Not  against  idealistic  phi- 
losophy only  has  there  been  a  revolt; 
"we  have  seen  also  a  Teutonic  revulsion 
against  Christianity."  Among  the  latest 
of  European  nations  to  receive  it,  the 
Germans  doubtless  have  tried  hard  to 
assimilate  it,  and  on  the  whole  must  be 
said  to  have  failed.  To  them  it  is 
felt  to  be  "a  foreign  religion,  essentially 
alien  to  the  German  mind."  Sir  Oliver 
sees  in  this  war,  fundamentally,  a  con- 
flict of  ideals — 

"a  conflict  between  two  ideals  of  gov- 
ernment: the  P]nglish  ideal  of  a  com- 
monwealth of  nations,  a  group  of  friendly 
states,  some  larger,  some  smaller,  some 
stronger,  some  weaker,  but  all  working  to- 
gether and  contributing  each  her  quota  for 
the  good  of  humanity  and  the  progress  of 
the  world," and  .  .  .  the  Prussian  ideal  of  a 
single  glorified  state,  dominating  all  others, 
imposing  its  customs,  its  learning,  and  its 
culture  on  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  ...  a 
strong,  resolute  autocracj',  ruhng  all  Europe, 


not  with  the  consent  of  the  governed,  but 
in  spite  of  their  remonstrance,  and  ignoring 
their  dislike;  a  government  so  strong  as  to 
be  able  to  crusli  all  opposition,  and  to  do 
away  with  all  freedom  <>.xcept  the  freedom 
to  do  precisely  as  you  are  toUl;  the  re- 
placement, in  fact,  of  freedom  by  coercion." 

While  the  l)ook  was  written  in  1915, 
its  author  sees  no  r(>ason  to  change  his 
\  i(>ws  now,  but  asserts  in  his  Preface^  for 
a  new  American  edition  that  "nothing  in  it 
is  to  be  changed,  but  something  loud  to  be 
added,  something  that  the  world  is  shout- 
ing, .something  vivid  in  historic  signifi- 
cance." lie  tlius  alludes  to  America's  part 
in  the  war  as  "one  of  the  great  ])hases  of 
history  ...  a  hand-clasp  of  friendliness 
across  the  seas,  a  b(>ginning  of  the  feder- 
ation of  the  English-si)eaking  race."  Of 
the  spirit  actuating  the  Central  Powers 
he  says: 

"Prussia  has  gained  her  power  over 
(lermany  because  slie  is  more  utterly  world- 
ly than  any  other  nation.  We  and  the 
French  have  been  worldly  enough,  but  we 
ha\e  always  known  that  there  was  another 
world.  Prussia  has  ne\'er  known  that; 
or  rather,  the  other  world  for  her,  if  it  ex- 
ists at  all,  is  just  the  .same  as  this  one, 
except  that  it  is  more  favorable  to  Prussia." 

Of  German  Kiiltur  he  remarks: 

"The  right  translation  of  Kultur  seems 
to  be  everything  in  organized  civilization 
except  culture.  For  true  culture  the 
l*russian  has  no  use — he  despises  and  di.s- 
likes  it;  its  opposite,  which  is  aggressive 
war,  he  thinks  noble  and  exhilarating. 'i 

Sir  Oliver  sees  great  promise  in  the 
future  for  small  nations,  for  the  real 
( 'hristian  peoples.  Their  unrest  and  their 
spirit  of  righteous  purpose  he  believes  will 
work  out  noble  things.  But  he  insists 
that — 

"Prussianism  must  cease;  the  dominion 
of  Prussia  over  Germany  and  of  the 
Prussian  spirit  as  it  has  spread  into 
Austria,  Russia,  and  other  countries,  must 
terminate.  Too  long  has  the  world 
suffered  the  arrogance  of  this  upstart 
nation.  .  .  .  Prussia  has  been  a  danger  and 
disaster  to  Germany  as  well  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  German  unity  has  been 
more  formal  than  real  until  the  present 
tragic  tightening  of  the  bonds  which 
precedes  their  snapping." 

If  this  book  could  be  read  widely  in 
Germany  it  might  have  much  influence 
upon  the  war  and  after  the  war. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Weems,  Mason  L.  A  History  of  the  Life  and 
Death,  Virtues  and  Exploits  of  Gen.  <iieorge 
Wasliington.  With  Curious  Anecdotes  Equally 
Honorable  to  Himself  and  Exemplary  to  His  Young 
Countrymen.  Mount  Vernon  Edition.  With  eight 
illustrations  and  the  old  woodcuts.  Pp.  288.  Phila- 
delphia and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$1..50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

'Here,  sure  enough,  is  a  curiosity  in 
literature.  Since  1800,  when  this  biog- 
raphy first  appeared,  eighty  editions  of  it 
have  been  produced.  Now  comes  another, 
printed  from  new  type,  in  garb  of  to-day, 
with  the  original  woodcuts  reproduced 
and  several  half-tones  added,  making  the 
old  book  modern  in  appearance,  while  pre- 
serving its  youthful  characteristics.  One 
of  these  is  the  cherry-tree  incident,  for 
which  Parson  Weems  originally  stood 
sponsor;  and  most  of  the  others  became 
familiar  to  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers when  they  were  j^oung.  Even 
then  the  style  of  this  book  must  have 
surprized  many  who  read  it — instance  a 
few  sentences  from  its  description  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Cowpens: 

"As  when  a  mammoth  .suddenly  dashes 
in  among  a  thou.sand  buffaloes,  feeding  at 
large  on  the  vast  plains  of  Alissouri;    all 
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at  once  the  innumerous  herd,  with  wildly 
rolling  eyes,  and  hideous  bellowings. 
break  forth  into  flight,  while  close  at  their 
heels  the  roaring  monster  follows.  Earth 
trembles  as  they  fly.  Such  was  the  noise 
in  the  chase  of  Tarleton.  .  .  .  The  ground 
was  covered  Avith  the  dead,  the  tops  of  the 
aged  pines  shook  with  the  ascending- 
ghosts.  With  feeble  cries  and  groans,  at 
once  they  rose,  like  flocks  of  snow-wliite 
swans  when  the  cold  blast  strikes  them 
on  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  sends  them  on 
wide-spread  wings,  far  to  the  south  to 
seek  a  happier  clime." 

Rohinson,  Charles  Muiford.    Modern  Civic  .\rt. 

Fourth  edition.  Illustrat«d.  Pp.  375.  New  Y'ork 
and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $3.  Postage, 
18  cents. 


Mr.  Robinson,  whose  lamented  death 
occurred  not  so  very  long  ago,  remarked 
that  this  is  a  time  "when  civic  art  needs 
that  its  friends  should  rally  for  it  to 
enunciate  its  eternal  principles  when  the 
builders  of  cities  are  facing  the  despair 
of  a  shattered  past  and  the  opportunities 
of  an  untrammeled  future."  Civic  art,  he 
saj^s,  is  not  a  fad,  it  is  not  merely  "a  bit 
of  estheticisirt;  it  is  vigorous,  virile,  sane." 
The  author  had  mastered  his  subject. 
He  gives  the  reader  a  most  comprehensive 
insight  into  city  building  and  beautifying, 
accenting  always  the  points  of  utility,  suit- 
ability, adaptability,  and  beauty.  First, 
he  sets  forth  the  different  approaches  to  a 
cit3%  the  land  and  water,  and  how  railroad- 
stations  and  docks  should  carry  out  the 
"portal"  effect.  Then  he  considers  the 
"administrative  center"  and  the  desir- 
ability of  open  courts,  squares,  or  plazas, 
and  goes  on  to  con.sider  street  planning  in 
both  business  and  residential  districts, 
architectural  form,  street  furnishing  and 
adornment,  and  constantly  illustrates  his 
meaning  by  allusion  to  or  pictures  of  well- 
known  artistic  civiq  work  in  this  and  other 
cities,  here  and  abroad.  All  who  have 
authority  in  city  changes  and  growth, 
and  who  have  power  to  control  civic  ex- 
penditure, should  read  this  volume  with 
appreciation  and  understanding.  It  is  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  work  and  is  illustrated. 

Wagner,  Rob.  Film  Folic,  Illustrated.  Pp.  356. 
New  York  City:  The  Century  Company.  $2.  Post- 
age, 16  cents. 

"Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  and, 
in  this  case,  quite  as  entertaining.  The 
author  lives  in  Los  Angeles,  the  greatest 
center  of  the  moving-picture  industry,  and 
so  has  had  unusual  opportunities  to  study 
the  photo-play  in  its  beginnings  and  rapid 
growth.  Besides  that,  Mr.  Wagner  has  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  a  vivid  personality, 
an  easy  style,  and  a  satisfactory  and  con- 
vincing manner.  He  tells  stories  in  the 
first  person,  impersonating  first  the  mas- 
culine screen  favorite  with  "cow  eyes  and 
lovely  hair,"  the  "Movie  Queen,"  to 
whom  "good  teeth  are  essential  and  dimples 
are  priceless,"  the  camera  man,  "the  boy 
who  turns  the  crank  and  whose  vicissi- 
tudes are  infinitely  more  exciting  than  anj-- 
thing  that  happens  to  our  pampered  pets  in 
the  head-lines,"  the  director,  the  studio- 
mother,  the  extras,  and  the  scenario- 
wi'iter.  The  whole  movie-making  world  is 
sketched  with  skill— the  way  the  pictures 
are  taken,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
"movie-village,"  the  changes  and  im- 
provements that  have  come  with  time.  No 
one  is  mentioned  by  name,  but  fictitious 
names  only  slightl3^  cloak  famous  players 
in  the  screen  world.  The  last  chapters  are 
particularly  interesting  and  enlightening 
for  the  would-be  scenario  writer.  Each 
story  is  full  of  humor,  and  presents  amazing 
facts  about  the  art  in  which  almost  every 
one  is  interested  from  one  motive  or 
another.  It  is  a  book  of  unusual  appeal, 
highly  amusing,  and  instructive. 
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Helpful  Shoes 


r 


More  widely  than  ever  before  in  our  50 
years  of  making  helpful  shoes  these 
niodeU  are  worn  today: 

Coward 
Arch  Support  Shoe 

Gentlv  and  craduallv  remolds  the  d.-li- 
cate  boney  span  tliat  furms  the  arch  and 
renews  its  normal|ns«lulness. 

Coward 
Bunion  Shoe 

Guards  the  bunion  from  outer  bumps 
and  knocks  and  pirmits  it  i»erfect  com- 
fort inside  the  .--hoe.  I'its  and  shelters 
the  joint.  _,  . 

Coward 
"Good  Sense"  Shoe 

Foot-shaped,  frii-ndh'.  conlormiiiu. 
Clasping  the  heel  and  instep  gently  and 
giving  the  toes  their  full  rights. 

Coward 
"  Nature  Tread"  Shoe 

Has  the  straight  inmr  line  of  tlie  natural 
foot    giving    perfect    balance.      Supple, 
willing,  con-^iderate  in  shape. 
We  are  experienced  in  fitting  by  mail. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St..  N.  Y. 

(N«*r  Wkfien  St.) 
Mail  Orders  Killed  S<jld  .\owliere  KNe 


1 


"Hit.    U.    I.    »»T.    Off 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Writefor 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Vour 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Oept.  17 1,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Used  in  over  4000  plants 

The  OIL  paint  with  a  glossy,  tile- 
Hke,  white  finish.  Made  by  a  special 
process  over  which  we  have  exclu- 
sive control.  Contains  no  varnish. 
Its  firm,  yet  elastic,  surface  will 
not  crack  or  scale,  for  it  expands 
and  contracts  with  temperature 
changes,  and  withstands  vibrations. 

RICE^S  MILL  WHITE 

(Barreled  Sunlight) 

The  original  "Mill  White."  It  increases 
your  daylieht  19',  to  36',  by  actual 
tests.  Reflects  every  ray  of  natural  and 
artificial  light.  Reduces  your  lighting 
bills.  Resists  dirt.  Is  sanitary  and  can  be 
washed  clean  when  other  paints  need  re- 
coating.  Remains  white  long  after  other 
paints  have  turned  yellow  under  the  same* 
conditions. 

Sold    in   barrels,    also    in   cans.     Made   tn 
Gloss.  Egg  Shell  and  Flat. 
For    all    interior   use    in    shops,    factories, 
stores,  rcstourants.  etc. 
Write    for    free    booklet.    "More    Light." 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 


29  DudUy  Street, 


Providence,  R.  i. 


.4ckernian,   Carl   W.     Mexico's   DUemma.     Pp. 

281.     Illustrated.     New     York:     George     H.     Doran 
Company.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Me.xico's  dilemma  has  three  horns,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  as  a  trained 
newspaper  observer  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  seen  all  of  them.  One  of  these 
horns  is  financial  ruin  unless  a  loan  is 
obtained.  The  others  .are  fairly  suggested 
in  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  part  of  this 
book:  "Not  only  President  Carranza, 
l)ut  the  other  leaders  of  Mexico,  must 
choose  between  a  German  conquest  and 
.Vmerican  and  Allied  cooperation."  Who 
are  '"the  other  leaders?"  As  Mr.  Acker- 
man  sees  it,  there  are  none.  "Will  Mexico 
be  a  friend  or  a  foe  of  the  United  States?" 
he  asks;  and  he  admits  that  this  "is  to-day 
an  insoluble  puzzle."  Nearly  one-half 
liis  l)ook  is  made  up  of  the  new  ^Mexican 
Constitution  of  1917,  and  other  matter 
])('rtaining  specially  to  government  ad- 
ministration. 

Aler-Tweedle,  Mrs.  Mexico  from  Diaz  to  the 
Kaiser.  Pp.  305.  Illu.strated.  New  York:  George 
H.   Doran  Company.     $3.50.     Postage,   12  cents. 

]Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie  has  ^^Titten  many 
books,  several  on  ]Me.xico  and  Diaz,  and, 
having  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
man  who  was  eight  times  I'resident,  with 
the  country,  and  with  ^lexican  officials,  she 
has  the  right  to  speak  with  authority. 
Her  point  of  -view  is  not  always  conven- 
tionally feminine,  but  is  exclusively  En- 
glish. An  easy  stjde  and  exceptional  ma- 
terial give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the 
chaotic  conditions  of  a  revolution-ridden 
country,  particularly  a  comprehensive 
estimate  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  his  ambition, 
his  love  for  Mexico,  his  stanch  devotion, 
his  achievements,  and  his  downfall;  but 
there  is,  apparently,  a  subtly  veiled  sar- 
casm, an  insidious  .slurring  of  American 
aims  and  actions,  which  will  be  trying 
to  the  American  reader.  The  author 
agrees  with  the  well-known  book  of  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy  that  America's  recognition 
of  Huerta  would  have  materially  altered 
the  Mexican  situation  And  might  have  pre- 
vented much  that  we  now  deplore.  There 
are  some  appreciative  and  complimentary 
things  said  of  America,  but,  in  most  cases, 
we  feel  as  tho  the  pleasant  words  only 
thinlj'  cloaked  dislike.  There  is  nothing 
new  on  the  subject  of  German  intrigue  in 
Mexico,  but  it  is  a  very  clear  exposition 
of  Me.xico  as  an  international  problem. 
Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie  does  not  hesitate  to 
question  America's  right  to  intervene  in 
Mexico,  nor  to  criticize  us  all  along  the 
line:  "Never  was  there  more  talk  and 
less  action  than  in  the  relation  between  the 
United  States  and  ^le.xico."  The  only 
excuse  the  author,  as  an  Englishwoman, 
can  have  for  h«>r  disdain  of  America's  part 
in  the  war  is  her  avowed  belief  that  "Ger- 
many was  beat*  v  before  America  came  in," 
and  that  "AnuTica  entered  the  war  from 
no  altruistic  motive,  only  to  fight  for 
America  and  her  own  future  safety." 

(Gordon.  George  B>Ton,  Sc.D.,  F.R.G..S.  In  the 
.\iuskaii  >Vllderness.  Pp.  2  It;.  lUu.sl rated.  Phila- 
ilelphiu:   John  C.  Winston.      $3.50.      I'oMtage,  18  cents. 

There  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  ac- 
count of  a  trip  across  Alaska,  taken  bv 
F)r.  Gordon,  of  the  University  Museum  of 
Phila<iel|)hia,  and  his  l)n)tlH'r  MacLaren, 
wlio  was  afterward  kill»>d  in  action  during 
the  battle  of  the  Somme  in  October,  191"). 
The  purpose  of  the  journey  was  not  am- 
bitious, nothing  more  than  a  "recon- 
naissance of  certain  districts  to  determine 
()pi)i>rtunities  and  contitions  for  an  e.x- 
teiuh'd  study  of  the  native  life  of  thos(> 
districts."  Dr.  Gordon  made  his  own 
canoe,  a  process  wOiich  he  descrilH>s  in  de- 
tail in  the  a|>|M>ndi\,  and  the  trip  was  taken 
from    the    Yukon    to   the   up|H'r   waters  of 


the  Kuskokwim,  and  consists  of  simple 
daily  records,  descriptions  of  outdoor  life, 
camp  conditions  in  the  vast  "v\-ilderness. 
nature's  grandeur,  and  ocecasional  glimpses 
of  natives  and  native  customs.  The  book 
is,  perhaps,  too  little  i>ersonal  and  too 
seriously  scholarly,  but  it  gives  a  reahzing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  Alaska  in  the 
future  of  the  world.  We  are  assured  that 
in  the  general  Avork  of  reconstruction  and 
rebuilding  the  highways  of  civilization, 
"the  great  Alaskan  wilderness  will  con- 
tribute to  the  materials  that  Avill  be  re- 
quired." The  appendix  is  almost  as  large 
as  the  book  itself  and  contains  valuable 
information,  technical  and  general,  good 
maps,  and  interesting  details. 

Mouchanow,  Mnie.  Marfa.     My  Enipre.ss.    Pp. 

256.  Illustrated.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
$2.50.     Postage,  14  cents. 

This  book  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
■with  political  conditions,  but  is  a  plain, 
unvarnished  tale  of  the  Russian  Czarina 
as  Avoman,  ■wife,  mother,  and  empress. 
Any  one  Avho  can  read  it  ■without  sincere 
sympathy  must  be  hard  of  heart.  It  i.s  a 
decidedly  unsensatx  ^aal  account  of  the 
daily  routine  in  the  hves  of  royalty,  from 
the  day  Princess  AlLx  of  Hesse  assumed  the 
Russian  crown,  and  is  related  by  the 
woman  Avho  was  first  lady-in-waiting  to 
Alexandra  Feodorovna  and  held  the  posi- 
tion until  the  Romanofs  were  sent  into 
exile.  The  Empress  is  pictured  as  sweet 
and  reticent,  alwajs  misunderstood,  and 
trying  in  vain  to  do  the  right  thing, 
failing  because  of  her  peculiar  and  reticent 
nature,  and  an  euAdronment  of  intrigue, 
superstition,  and  personal  family  ani- 
mosity. In  ^-iA-id  light,  the  home  life  of  the 
roj'al  family  becomes  most  pathetic,  but  no 
word  is  said  against  the  Empress  either 
as  A\afe  or  mother.  The  author  refrains 
from  any  political  comment  and  from 
censure  of  motive  or  action.  Her  solemn 
words  in  describing  the  Czarina's  character 
Avould  seem  to  giA-e  the  lie  to  some  of  the 
horrible  accusations  Avhich  ha\'e  "been  made 
against  the  character  of  the  unfortunatf 
woman.  No  one  could  now  euAv  this 
woman  thAvarted  in  CA'erj'  ambition  and 
desire,  nor  could  one  help  admiring  the 
fortitude  with  Avhich  she  met  the  final 
blow. 

Galllchan,  Halter  M.  The  Psycholour  of 
Marrlafce.  Pp.  295.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.     $1.50.     Postage,   12  cents. 

"It  is  unfortunate,"  saj's  this  ■writer, 
"that  the  libertines,  the  prudish,  and  the 
unreflective  should  form  an  obstructiA-e 
alliance  against  sane  thinking  uj>on  one  of 
the  great  central  problems  of  life.  The 
mental  outlook  must  be  sane,  clean,  clear- 
Aisioned,  and  respectful,  and  we  haAe  to 
reckon  with  human  nature  as  it  is,  not  as  our 
idealistic  theories  of  morality  A\'ish  it  to  Im«." 
These  Avorils  clearly  represent  Mr.  Oalli- 
chan's  point  of  AieAv.  He  proceeds  to 
analyze  the  emotions  that  unite  the  sexes, 
to  trace  the  sex-iminilso  through  child- 
hood, adolescence,  and  maturity,  showing 
how  the  young  iKH)i)le  should  Ih'  given  an 
understanding  of  life  and  its  mysterio  ami 
hoAV  tiiey  sliould  be  protected  against 
unliealthy  inllueiices  and  ever  ready  pitfalls. 
It  is  the  frankest  book  on  the  subject  to 
be  found,  but  thouglitful  and  honest,  and 
should  be  of  incalculal)le  help  to  |)arenls 
Avho  desire  to  l>e  fair  to  their  chil«lr«>n 
and  help  them  to  understand  the  in- 
evitable problems  of  life.  "'Tis  tnie,  'tis 
true,  'tis  pity;  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true,"  that 
those  Avho  read  such  books  are  usually  thos«' 
Avho  need  them  least.  For  the  married,  old 
or  young,  there  is  nothing  but  Avisdoni  in 
the.so  carefully  chosen  words  and  a  gnvit 
help  toward  broader  understanding,  sun-r 
happiness,  and   jH-rfect  health. 


bofin 


Rust-proof  Corrosion-proof 
Fire -Resistant 
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and  Sidin  ^ 

^quadruple- 
armored 


A  Roofing  and  Siding  that  requires 
no  painting! 

A  Roofing  and  Siding  unaffected 
by  acid  fumes,  alkalies,  gases,  hu- 
midity, extreme  weather  conditions, 
salt  sea  air,  etc. 

A  Roofing  and  Siding  with  the 
strength  and  the  lightness  of  corru- 
gated steel  plus  the  protective  quali- 
ties of  nature's  ideal  preservatives — 
asphalt  (the  perfect  water  and  moist- 
ure repellant)  and  asbestos  (the  fire 
resisting,  indestructible  rock- fibre). 

A  Roofing  and  Siding  which  can 
be   applied   at   low  labor    cost   by 
means  of  standardized  fasteners,  to 
wood  or  steel  frames. 

The  easily  remembered  name  tells 
the  story  of  its  construction.  (Metal), 
steel  sheets,  immersed  in  hot  asphalt, 
then  completely  enveloped  (Pro- 
tected) in  Asbestos  felt,  the  whole 
covered  with  a  tough  waterproof 
coating.  Standard  size  sheets,  in  2 
permanent  colors,  red  or  black. 

Millions  of  square  feet  of  APM  are 
in  use  by  big  industrial  plants  all  over 
the  world.  Booklet  112  describes 
APM  and  other  Aspromet  Products. 

A^iomd^(M)Cbmpei>y 


Established  19a5 


Pittsbur^h,U.SA. 

BrancUo**    in.   all    Principal  Cities 


511 
WoodSlreet 


Ri^ 


Some  Installations 

United  States,  British 
and  French  Govern- 
ment Structures  at 
home  and  overseas 

Aluminum  Company 
of  America 

American  Synthetic 
Dyes 

Austin  Company 

Baltimore  Dry  Dock 
86  Ship  Building  Co. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Carborundum  Co. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Consolidated  Electric 
Light  fit  Power  Co. 

Crucible  Steel  Co. 

Gulf  Refining  Co. 


Pawfucket    \ 
Cas  Co.  ' 

/nsta/fed 
1911 


V.J*. 


4^ 

^^k%mD^nie  Co,  Oei/eJand 

i^^SSv/> ' «''  ^■'"'-■^^  yras  covered  lyithAPM  rn  f909~now  entire  pfatt£  is  coy^rsd 
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TheAutoStropRazor 

sharpens  its  own  blades 

You  do  not  take  the  blade  out.  The 
Razor  sharpens  the  blade  in  place. 
Sharpening  the  blade  insures  a  clean,  smooth  shave. 
Every  razor  blade  should  he  sharpened  before  shav- 
ing, but  the  AutoStrop  Razor  is  the  only  one  that 
sharpens  its  own  blades. 

Sharpening  keeps  the  blade  free  from  rust.  You 
do  not  have  to  take  the  blade  out  to  sharpen  it,  nor 
do  you  have  to  take  the  Razor  apart  to  clean  it.  Self 
stropping  makes  the  blades  last  longer — 500  shaves 
from  12  AutoStrop  blades  guaranteed. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


AMERICANS  HAVE  MCKNAMED  THEIR 
FRENCH  COMRADES    'DIDONKS" 


AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor  Co. 

345  Fiflh  Avenue 

New  York 

London  Paris  Toronto 

On  sale  all  over  the  world 


LlfiSilVa 


IT  wasn't  to  be  supposed  that  poilu 
would  suit  the  American  as  a  nick- 
name for  the  French  soldier.  It  doesn't 
have  the  tang  or  the  snap  the  Yankee 
requires  when  he  calls  any  one  "out  of  his 
name  "  in  a  friendly  manner.  To  the  Amer- 
icans the  poilu  has  become  a  "didonk." 
and  the  term  is  used  quite  affectionately. 
Explaining  the  origin  of  "didonk"  a  woman 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
writes: 

Triist  our  men  to  have  a  phrase  all  of 
their  own  for  the  poilu.  They  call  them 
"didonks"  with  all  the  affection  which 
an  applied  petit  nom  can  have.  The 
deri\ation  of  the  word  is  amusing.  All 
French  poilus  address  you  in  the  second 
person  singular.  The  camaraderie  of  war 
has  broadened  the  use  of  this  (ulaiemeut 
until  only  your  superior  officer  gets  addrest 
as  "you."  And  even,'  poilu' s  first  phrase, 
whether  he  is  asking  you  for  a  drink  of  red 
wine,  or  about  to  grill  you  within  an 
inch  of  your  life  for  ha^•ing  broken  some 
rule,  begins.  "Din  done!'' — the  equivalent 
of  our  national  "say." 

Hence  the  nickname. 

And  since  the  magnificent  defense  of  the 
French  Army  and  the  way  they  once  more 
saved  the  day — ^■ery  literally,  saved  it  for 
England — our  men  admire  and  like  them 
more  than  ever.  All  the  letters  I  ha\e 
had  from  our  troops  during  the  last  week 
have  all  said :  "  I  hope  to  Heaven  we  go  with 
the  French." 

This  blind  confideuee  in  a  nation  which 
every  one  has  been  saying  was  tired,  worn 
out,  ready  to  quit,  is  the  highest  tribute 
to  the  staying  quality  back  of  the  Army. 

It  is  a  cheering  sight  to  see  the  number 
of  troops  arriving.  I  went  over  to  the 
Gare  d'Orsay  the  other  night  to  see  the 
crowds  who  were  leaving  town  on  account 
of  the  continual  bombing  and  shelling  we 
got  for  a  while,  and  1  was  surprized  to  see 
large  groups  of  privates. 

They  asked  me  why  the  hugQ  crowds 
were  in  the  station.  I  was  a  little  ashamed 
to  tell  them  that  all  these  people  were 
leaving  Paris  tlirough  fear;  since  I  knew 
in  advance  what  high  ideals  they  had  of 
PVench  courag(>,  so  I  said  that  in  Fnuice  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  city  people  to  gu 
to  the  country  for  Easter  vacations  and 
take  the  children  with  them.  Which  is 
the  truth,  and  was  actually  the  case  with 
nuun-  hundreds  of  these  people,  I  am  sure. 

But  to  show  you  how  the  people  who 
stay  in  Paris  regard  this  "excuse"  for 
lea\  ing  Paris,  I  heard  two  chauffeurs  get 
into  their  usual  noon-tinu' argument  yester- 
day, and  when  all  the  epithets  had  b«H-n 
used  up,  one  turned  to  the  other  and  said. 
'•Vn.  Vaeniicea  dcs  I'^iques!"  "Can  it. 
old  Easter  vacation!" 

Sonu>  of  the  chaufft'urs  are  so  indig- 
nant at  all  this  exodus,  tho  it  nets  them  a 
rich  day,  that  one  of  my  friends  tells  m< 
that  wiien  the  taxi  came  to  the  hotel  for 
hini  the  chauffeur  said,  "Have  you  any 
baggage?" 

"No." 

"Are  vou  going  to  a  station?" 

"No." 

"All  right,  get  in.  I'm  sick  of  all  these 
people  wlio  are  running  away.  Where 
do  you  want  to  go?" 
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Why  the  Franklin  Car  Dehvers 
Service  Without  Waste 


THERE  was  a  time  when  peace  and  plenty 
fostered    a    "  hang-the-expense "    attitude 
on    the    part    of    the    automobile    owner. 
That  time  has  gone. 

The  national  need  of  economy  has  brought  the 
whole  motor  car  proposition  squarely  down  to  a 
basis  of:   Service  without  Waste. 

With  the  Franklin  Car,  this  standard  of  Economy 
is  not  a  new  phrase,  lugged  in  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  times. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Franklin  has  held  to 
the  truth  that  heavy  weight  in  a  motor  car  is  bound 
to  mean  heavy  expense  to  run  it — that  needless 
iveight  directly  results  in  needless  waste.  And  to- 
day the  car  that  is  too  heavy  for  a  man's  needs,  is 
recognized  as  making  unnecessary  demands  on 
the  Nation's  resources. 

For  sixteen  years,  the  Franklin  has  been  built 
on  the  principles  of  Scientific  Light  Weight, 
Direct  Air-Cooling  and  Flexible  Construction. 
For  sixteen  years,  the  Franklin  has  been  piling  up 
remarkable  economy  records  as  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  those  principles. 


Franklin  efficiency  has  always  been  a  recognized 
fact;  the  exacting  nature  of  the  times  has  simply 
extended  that  recognition. 

For  the  average  motorist  no  longer  has  a  mere 
academic  interest  in  gasoline  economy.  He's  hunt- 
ing for  it.  No  longer  is  he  satisfied  with  five,  or 
even  six  thousand  miles,  to  the  set  of  tires.   He  s 

looking  for  more. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  claims  of  economy — to  mere 
assurances — ^he  finds  the  strongly  supported  facts 
of  Franklin  daily  performance: 

20  Miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline — instead  of  10; 
10,000  Miles  to  the  set  of  tires— instead  of  5,000; 
A  high  resale  value — instead  of  a  hresale  price. 

And  he  inevitably  develops  a  new  standard 
of  motoring.  He  will  never  again  tolerate  the 
wastage  of  an  inefficient  car. 

For  it  is  not  unusual  to  own  a  fine  car;  nor 
even  unusual  to  own  an  economical  car;  but 
to  own  a  car  that  is  both  fine  and  economical, 
is  so  unusual  that  it  is  possible  in  only  one 
automobile. 


Ei.r.(  TRIG  Primer  insures 
ready  cold  weather  starting, 
even  from  lowgrade  gnsoline. 
Minimizes  spark  phig  fouling 
and  loading  up. 

MasterVibrator  pro- 
duces fat,  hot  spark  for  starting 
even  when  battery  is  "low. " 
Another  assurance  of  motoring 
satisfaction. 


Starting  Device — .Sim- 
plest, surest;  large  capacity: 
controlled  by  ignition  switch. 
No  meshing  of  gears  and  push- 
ing of  pedals. 

Larger  Tires  increase 
already  remarkable  tire  mile- 
age. 33  X  4^  inch  cord  tires 
now  on  all  types  assure  utmost 
tire  reliability. 


New  Oiling  System  with 
reservoir  and  wick  elimi- 
nates messy  grease-cup  trou- 
bles. Surer;  requires  less 
attention. 

Air  Intake  Strainer 
keeps  road  dust,  grit,  etc.,  out 
of  engine  internals.  Prevents 
wear  \n  cylinders,  valves,  etc. 
Lessens  repairs. 


Piston  Construction  au- 
tomatically takes  up  cylinder 
wear.  Maintains  compression. 
Engine  indefinitely  retains 
responsiveness. 

Intake  Yoke  Heater 
quickly  warms  up  mixture 
by  use  of  exhaust  gases.  Origi- 
nal with  Franklin:  perfected 
in  today's  car. 


1 


FRANKLIN   AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 
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INTERNAL  GEAR 

TRUCK 


Vhat  it  does 


nwam 


This  I-Beam  makes  Torbensen 
Drive  lighter  and  stroiifjer  lliaii 
ordinary d rives.  It  carries  «// 
tlie  load.  It  makes  Torbensen 
Drive  last  as  lonp  as  any  trnok. 
It  makes  rear  tires  give  20  per- 
cent more  mileage.  It  is  pat- 
ented and  is  probably  the  main 
reason    for  Torbensen  lea<lership- 


Torbensen  Drive  adds  45  per- 
cent to  rear  a\le  road  clearanee. 
Where  streets  or  roads  are  torn  up 
or  muddy;  when  the  truck  has  to 
go  'cross  country;  when  deep 
snow  drifts  arc  encountered; 
this  extra  road  clearance  often 
marks  the  difference  between  a 
stidled  truck  and  free,  clear  driving. 


Here  you  see  how  Torbensen 
Drive  works.  You  can  see  how 
the  sturdy  I-Beam  passes  tlirough 
the  wheel  hub  and  how  it  sup- 
ports the  differential  housing. 
This  construction  absolutely 
separates  the  functions  of  the 
load-carrying  and  driving  parts, 
yet  it  holds  them  in  i>raetieally 
perfect,     pernimicnl      ulignnient. 


Unusual  accessibility  makes  it 
easy  for  any  driver  to  keep 
Torbensen  Drive  thoroughly 
lubricated  and  finely  adjusted. 
Torbensen  Drive  is  exceptionally 
free  from  mechanical  troubles. 
It  is  made  so  readily  accessible 
to  cut  down  the  time  and  cost 
of  repairs  or  adjustments,  should 
they    ever    become    necessary. 


Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  Torlien- 
sen  Internal  Gear  Drive.  Pow«'r  is  ap- 
plied to  the  wheels  tlirough  internal 
gears  at  the  wheel  and  near  the  rim. 
This  gives  Torbensen  Drive  great 
leverage  for  driving  just  where  it  is 
needed.  It  ini-reases  pidling  power 
and  saves  gas  and  oil.  These  gears 
are  guaranteed  for  two  years—  Iwu 
years  of  faidtl<-s>   rear    axle    s»'r\ire. 


One  pound  of  dead  weight  equals 
nine  pounds  of  weight  carried  on 
springs,  in  its  effect  on  truck  life. 
When  you  figure  on  this  basis, 
knowing  that  Torbensen  Drive  is 
half  as  heavy  as  other  types  of 
equal  capacity,  you  have  very 
strong  reasons  for  a  20  percent  in- 
crease in  rear  tire  mileage  anil  big 
savings    in    gasoline.   «iil   and  re[)airs. 


lib. on  the  axle 
equals  91bs. 
on  springs 


THE  lORBKNSEN  AXLE  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Torln'iisen  Drive  i>i  made 
to  last.  Everv  owner  jiets 
a  <><»ld  Bond  <>uaraiil«'e 
that  llie  I -Beam  axle  and 
spindle><  will  hist  a»  Ion" 
us  llie  lru«'k  and  the  inter- 
nal gears  at  least  two  years. 


Lar^esi  Bmlder  in  ihe  World  of  Rear  Axles  for  Moior  Tracks 
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GERMANS  ARE  FED    FRIGHTFULNESS' 
IN  THE  NURSERY 


EDUCATION  in  "f rightfulness"  begins 
wnth  the  German  almost  in  the 
eradle.  The  favorite  poet  of  the  nursjrj- 
is  Dr.  llofifmann,  who,  in  184').  wrote  a 
series  of  verses  that  were  gathered  under 
the  general  title  of  "Struwwelpeti-r."  The 
book  had  reached  its  twenty-third  edition 
in  1914,  when  it  became  more  popular  than 
ever,  and  Dr.  IlofTmann  is  now  known  as 
the  "Poet  Laureate  of  the  Children  of 
Germany."  K.  E.  Harlow  writ<'S  in  the 
Bo.ston    Transcript: 

According  to  "Struwwelpeter"  rimes,  the 
punishment  for  the  minor  offenses  of 
children  was  death,  mutilation,  or  defor- 
mity, and  each  rime  tells  the  story  of  some 
boy  or  girl  who  ern-d.  The  rimes,  vividly 
told,  are  even  more  vividly  illustrated  with 
drawings  by  Dr.  llolTmann.  They  are 
b<'st  represente<l,  i)erhaps,  by  "The  Dread- 
ful .Story  of  I'auline  and  the  Matches." 
For  playing  with  matches  Pauline  is 
burned  alive. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  education 
of  this  sort  makes  a  lasting  imi)ression 
upon  children  who  have  just  arrived  at  an 
age  of  comjm'hension.  Xur.sery  books  such 
as  "Stru\vwelpet«'r"  and  '"Mother  Goose" 
are  not  the  rage  of  a  month,  as  a  popular 
novel.  Long  before  a  child  can  rt^ad  the 
words  in  these  nursery  books  he  can  sit 
down  and  tell  the  stories  by  the  pictures. 

Here  is  a  part  of  the  sad  tale  of  Pauline 

and    the    raat<rhes    as    arranged    for    the 

Cierman  nursery: 

Mainu  and  Nurse  wciil  out  one  day, 

.^^d  loft  Pauline  alon<'  at  play; 

.X round  the  room  she  gaily  sprang 

Clap'd  her  hands  and  danced  and  sang. 

Now,  on  the  table  close  at  hand 

.\  l)o\  of  matches  chanc'd  to  stand. 

.\nd  kind  Mama  and  Nurse  had  toldher 

That  if  she  touch'd  them  they  woukl  scold  her. 

Hut  Pauline  said:    "Oh,  what  a  pity! 

For.  when  they  burn,  it  is  so  pretty; 

T.'iey  crackle  so,  and  spit  and  flame; 

.\nd  mama  often  burns  the  same. 

I  11  just  light  a  match  or  two 

.As  I  have  often  stnnj  my  mother  do." 

Despite  the  protests  of  the  family  eats, 
Minz  and  Maunz,  Pauline  lights  a  match 
and  then  the  nursling  is  edified  by  the 
following: 

.Now  see!  oh.  M-e!    What  a  dreadful  thing, 
The  lire  has  caugiit  her  apron  string! 
Her  apron  bums,  her  arms,  her  hair; 
She  burns  all  over,  everywhere! 

Thou  how  the  passy-cats  did  mew. 
What  else,  poor  pussies,  could  they  do? 
They  scream'd  for  help,  'twas  all  in  vain. 
So  then,  they  said,  "Well  scream  again. 
Make  haste,  make  haste!     Mo-ow!  Me-o! 
Slie'U  burn  to  death — we  told  her  so." 

So  she  was  burnt  with  all  her  clothes, 
-Xiul  arms  and  hands,  and  eyes  and  nose; 
T'll  >ihe  liad  nothing  more  to  lose 
Kxrept  her  little  scarlet  shoes; 
.Vud  nothing  else  but  these  was  found 
Among  iier  asiies  on  the  ground. 

The  author  of  the  rimes.  Dr.  Heinrich 
llofifmann,  was  a  German  physician  and 
l)rofessor  of  anatomy,  credited  in  litera- 
tin-e  as  a  German  humorous  poet. 

Hoffmann  did  not  sit  down  and  write 
out  a  child's  nursery  book.  As  a  physi- 
cian he  had  children  patients  and  he  at- 
tempted to  win  their  confidence  by  telling 
stories  and  drawing  pictures.  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  he  made  uj)  the  rimes 


and  drew  the  pictures,  which,  gathered 
under  the  title  of  "  SIriiwwelpeter,"  became 
popular  in  every  (Jerman  home. 

When  Hoffmann  was  criticized  by  some 
of  the  intellectuals  and  literary  critics, 
who  declared  thut  the  rimes,  and  esjM'cially 
the  caricatures,  were  highly  e.vaggerated, 
the  physician  rei)lied  that  he  knew  the 
German  mind  and  was  perfectly  .satisfied 
that  his  rimes  and  drawings  would  absorb 
German  children;  and  the  wide  circidation 
of  his  book  supjwrted  him  in  his  theory. 

After    the    start    of    the    war    in    1914 

Edward  Verrall  Lut^as  wrote  a  parody  on 

"Struwwelpeter,"  and  called  it  "Swollen- 

headtul  William."     Here  is  the  "Dreadful 

Story   of   William   and    the   Matches"    as 

printed  in  The  Transcript: 

It  almost  makes  me  cry  to  tell 

What  fo(jlish  William  once  befell 

He's  grown  more  headstrong  every  day 

.\nd  now  was  loft  alone  to  play. 

Upon  the  table  clo.se  at  hand 

A  box  of  matches  chanced  to  stand. 

Now  Dame  Europa  oft  had  told  hint 

Tha(  if  he  touched  them  sne  would  .scold  liini. 

But  William  .said,  "(^li,  what  a  pity, 

For  when  they  burn  it  is  so  pretty! 

So  long  I've  waited  for  this  game! 

They  crackle  and  they  spurt  and  flame!" 

The  author  brings  his  story  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  did  Hoffmann  in  his  naiTa- 
tive  of  Pauline: 

So  Will  was  burnt  with  all  his  clothes. 
His  arms  and  hands,  and  eyes  and  nose. 
All  perished  in  a  flaming  crash — 
Except  the  points  of  his  mustache, 
And  nothmg  else  but  these  was  found 
Among  his  ashes  on  the  groimd. 


MERCI  BEAUCOUP,"  ALPHONSE, 
YOU'VE  GOT  OUR  NUMBER 


A  WRITER  in  a  recent  number  of  Le 
Temps,  after  a  visit  to  the  canton- 
ment where  United  States  troops  were 
training,  went  back  to  Paris  and  wrote 
some  very  flattering  things  about  the 
American  as  a  fighting  i)roposition.  Of 
course  we  knew  all  about  it  before,  but  it 
makes  i)leasant  reading.  In  the  first  place, 
he  takes  occasion  to  point  out  Germany's 
error  in  her  estimate  of  American  character: 

The  German  psychology,  which  has  so 
often  been  at  fault,  has  nt'ver  at  any  time 
been  more  gravely  so  than  with  respect  to 
the  part  of  America  in  the  war.  The\' 
imagined,  in  the  first  place,  that  that 
country — the  richest  in  the  world  and  the 
most  profoimdly  pent-trated  with  ideas  of 
peace — would  put  up  with  almost  any- 
thing rather  than  herself  run  the  risks  of 
war  and  lose  the  immense  profits  which 
she  had  undoubtedly  derived  from  her 
neutrality. 

It  never  occurred  to  thetn  (hat  the 
practical  spirit  of  the  Americans  could 
not  onl.y  rise  superior  to  the  gross  material- 
ism of  the  Prussians,  Init  that  it  was 
dominated  and,  in  fact,  directed  by  that 
moral  and  religious  idealism  which  had  so 
strongly  imprest  all  good  ob.servers,  such 
as  Bergson  or  Boutroux,  and  of  which  the 
high(>st  exi)onent  is  the  farmer  of  the 
great  agricultural  regions  of  the  Middle 
West — a  noble  type,  who  to-day  is  the 
most  ardent  supporter  of  "a  fight  to  a 
finish." 

The  English  and  the  French  ha\e  con- 
ceived one  for  the  other  an  esteem,  a 
friendship  which  is  daily  increasing.  Never- 
theless,   by    reason    of    the   very    marked 


personality,  wliich  is  of  ancient  date,  of 
the  English,  there  is  often  a  barri«'r  be- 
tween us  which  does  not  exist  in  the  case 
of  ourseh  es  and  the  Americans. 

It  is  somewhat  difficidt  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this  condition  of  things,  save,  per- 
haps, that  it  is  one  of  the  corollaries  of 
the  law  which  has  ruled  th«'  formation  of 
the  American,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
composit<'  and  yet  cosmoj)olitan  persons 
in  existence,  but  who,  nevertheless,  is 
easily  recognizal)l»'  at  first  sight. 

1  .saw  yesterday  an  American  unit  in 
which  men  of  very  varied  origin  abounded 
— French,  Polish,  Czech,  (Jerman,  English, 
Canadian,  such  their  names  and  other 
facts  revealed  them  to  be.  Nevertheless, 
all  were  of  the  same  or,  at  any  rate,  similar 
t\pe,  a  fact  duts  ap|)arently  to  the  com- 
bined infitiences  of  sun,  air,  primary  educa- 
tion, and  (-nvironment.  But  one  was  not 
long  in  discovering  that  the  intelligence 
of  ea(;h  and  all  had  manifestly  a  wider 
outlook  than  that  of  the  man  of  single 
racial  lineage  and  of  one  country  in  par- 
ticular, as  is  likewise  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  intelligeiKte  of  the  traveler  compared 
with  that  of  th<'  stay-at-home. 

However  that  may  be,  the  American 
soldier,  as  a  fact,  comprehends  what  is 
required  of  him  with  a  remarkable  rapidity 
which  surprizes  his  instructors,  possessing 
both  the  will  to  learn  and  the  facility  to 
acquire.  If  I  may  believe  good  judges 
who  have  observed  them,  they  pick  up 
what  they  have  to  learn  almost  too  quickly, 
and  it  is  necessary-  at  times  to  persuade 
them  that  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to 
know  how  to  do  a  thing,  but  that  mastery 
in  i)erforinance  can  only  be  arrived  at  by 
prolonged  practise  of  that  which  one  knows. 

Of  course  over  here  we  all  knew  what 
the  boys  would  do  when  they  got  to  the 
front,  but  it  is  agreeable  to  know  that 
others  have  an  equally  strong  faith  in  the 
American  soldier,  for  the  writer  declares: 

I  run  no  risk  in  predicting  that  the  day 
when  tho.se  who  have  the  deci.sion  in  such 
nuitters  send  American  divisions  to  sectors 
at  the  front  in  the  faith  that  they  are 
instructed  in  i)ractical  tactics  and  ready 
to  take  their  place  in  the  fighting-line, 
they  w^ill  at  once  prove  their  value,  and  little 
time  will  elapse  ere  these  young  fighters — 
infantry,  artillery,  aviators — very  healthy, 
very  sturdy,  and  alert  all  of  them — 
become  seasoned  soldiers. 

The  general  impression  which  one  derives 
frotu  a  visit  to  an  American  camp  is  that 
of  solidity.  Physically  the  American  is  a 
comi)ound  of  lime  and  grit.  Often  there  is 
.something  of  the  young  lad  in  the  English 
soldier,  e\en  when  he  is  of  a  ripening  age. 
The  American  soldier  is  a  man  even  in  his 
first  youth.  It  does  not  seem,  if  one  ob- 
serves him,  as  if  the  muscles  could  be 
tenser,  the  limbs  more  supple,  the  whole 
frame  more  hardened  by  exercise,  or  that 
the  nerves  could  be  steadier.  The  frame- 
work is  certainly  stronger  than  that  of  the 
average  man.  He  is  like  a  house  the  frame- 
work of  which  is  iron  instead  of  w'ood.  A 
uniform  complexion,  almost  bronze,  with 
nothing  in  it  of  lilies  or  roses,  helps  to  give 
an  impression  of  irresistible  strength.  The 
"corporeal  roots,"  as  Taine  would  say,  are 
deep-set  in  a  nature  richly  productive. 

Meticulously  careful  in  his  person,  the 
American,  like  the  Englishman,  is  a  tidy 
creature  and  a  lover  of  water.  Before  they 
could  establish  a  regular  water-supply  at 
their  camp  or  cantonment  they  brought 
barrels  of  water  to  make  up  the  deficien- 
cies of  partly  dried-up  or  exhausted  springs 
and  brooks.     They  attend  not  merely  to 
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their  owu  quarters  and  keep  them  in  a  con- 
dition of  irreproachable  cleanliness  and 
order,  but  also  to  the  villages  and  communes 
in  which  they  sojourn.  Immediately  on 
arrival  the  Americans  thoroughly  clean 
up  the  villages,  which,  tho  they  charm 
their  visitors  by  their  quaint  beauty,  fill 
them  with  uneasiness  because  of  their 
lack  of  cleanliness. 


IT 


\X  AS    CLEAN-UP   \^  EEK  AT    UPTON 
WHEN  SARGE  BILL  HIT  CAMP 


TALL,  lean  and  swarthy,  with  a  tilt 
to  his  service  hat  that  makes  the  rook- 
ies sit  up  and  take  notice.  Bill  .Jacobs 
has  arrived  at  I'lide  Sam's  Long  Island 
mihtary  resort.  Bill  is  only  a  '"Sarge" 
just  now,  but  it  wouldn't  surprize  any  of 
the  boys  at  Camp  l^^pton  who  have  seen 
him  work  out  if  lie  should  return  from  the 
battle-fields  of  Europe  a  full-fledged  major- 
general,  for  read  what  a  writer  in  the  New- 
York  Erenirig  Sun  has  to  say  about  him: 

Sarge  Bill  has  been  looming  large  on  the 
Long  Island  landscape  for  only  a  few  days, 
but  he  seems  to  "have  everything,"  as  the 
baseball  writers  say.  His  name  seems 
destined  to  be  wTit  indelibly  in  the  history 
of  the  CIreat  War. 

Sarge  Bill  drifted  in  the  other  day  from 
Fort  Sill  and  allowed  he  would  stop,  a  few 
days  before  going  over  to  confer  with 
General  Pershing.  While  here  he  has  con- 
sented to  show  the  National  Army  men 
how  the  regulars  do  it.  For  Sarge  Bill 
is  a  crack  shot,  a  rough-rider  of  the  old 
school,  an  uncompromising  winner  at  the 
great  American  game  of  draw,  and  several 
otluT  things  besides,  including  African 
billiards  and  bronco  busting. 

A  tall,  swarthy,  long-legged  trooper 
is  Bill,  and  you  can  tell  from  the  way 
he  wears  his  campaign  hat — at  a  sort  of 
reckless,  aggressive  tilt — that  Bill  is  there 
forty  ways  or  so.  He  has  broad  shoulders, 
but  is  built  for  speed  ami(lslii{)s,  and  he  has 
a  coupl<'  of  campaign  ribbons  and  several 
silver  sharpshooters'  l)ars  on  the  port  side 
of  his  <'liest.  Bill's  historic  home  is  in 
Broad  Ripple,  Ind.,  but  he  hiked  out  of 
there  years  ago  and  hasn't  .seen  the  old 
folks  in  a  long  while. 

■*You  just  ought  to  see  that  horse," 
says  Bill,  speaking  of  the  lamented  glorious 
steed  he  left  behind  him.  For  when  it 
was  said  that  Bill  "had  everything," 
the  horse  he  left  behind  him  was  un- 
fortunately not  included.  And  ])<>rliaps 
that  means  more  to  the  tall  sergeant  of 
cavalry  than  anything  «'lse.  Above  all 
things.  Bill  loves  a  hor.sis  and  when  they 
told  him  at  P'ort  Sill  he  had  lu-eii  ordered 
East  and  that  he  must  leave  Hio,  who  had 
carried  him  many  a  mile  over  the  plains 
and  in  Mexico,  he  allowed  h<>  almost  rutlier 
let  P«Tshin'  get  along  without  his  ]uAp. 
But  orfh'rs  is  ortlers,  'si)ecially  in  the 
reg'lars. 

"Say,  that  hors«'  could  open  doors 
and  take  the  cork  out  of  i)ottles,  to  say 
nothin'  of  havin'  a  shot  now  an'  then, 
an'  dimbin'  stairs  to  the  upjier  deck  of 
the  barracks.  Why.  many  a  night  when 
ther'  wiiza  norther  blowin'  ol'  Uio  lias  came 
up  an'  pull)>d  a  blanket  over  me  an'  tucked 
it  in  as  much  as  you  kin  tuck  anythin'  in 
on  one  o'  them  narrer-gag«'  beds." 

Some  one  inadvertently— it  wasn't  looked 
upon  as  inadvertent  at  the  time,  altho 
it  was  so  reganled  when  later  recalh-d  — 
inform«»d  Sarge  Bill  that   " clean-up"  week 


at  Camp  Upton  opened  up  on  the  day  he 
arrived.  The  Sarge  contributed  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  old-timers  by  announcing 
that  he  was  "'right  there  on  that  clean-up 
stuff,"  and,  says  The  Sun: 

The  first  thing  he  does  is  discover  the 
.351st  Machine  Gun  Battalion  of  the 
184th  Brigade  at  target  practi.se  with  their 
automatic  cannon.  The  little  quick-firers 
were  sputterin*  and  sputterin'  all  over  the 
distant  targets.  "Ain't  that  wonderful?" 
says  Bill.  "Almost  as  wonderful  as  I  kin 
do  with  my  little  Colt." 

"Is  dat  so':'"  .said  the  tall  negro  sergeant 
in  charge  of  the  firing  squad.  "What  d'yer 
mean,  as  good  as  you  kin  do?"  "I  mean." 
says  Bill,  "I'll  bet  you  ten  I  kin  stick  more 
shots  in  the  bull's-eye,  in  proportion  to  shots 
fired,  with  my  little  ol"  Colt  than  you  kin 
with  yer  machine  gun.  an'  I'll  only  fire 
ten  shots  at  that." 

"Yer  crazy,"  said  the  tall  negro  soldier. 
"Say,  you  fellers,  here's  a  man  wants  to 
give  away  ten  bucks.  Ah'm  goin'  to  let 
you  in  on  it."  The  negro  machine- 
gunners  all  grinned  widely  and  made  up  a 
purse  of  the  required  amount.  The  ma- 
chine gun  began  to  sputter,  and  a  stream 
of  bullets  sprayed  into  and  around  the 
target.  Then  Sarge  Bill  slept  up  with 
his  little  old  Colt  automatic  with  a  blue 
steel  barrel  about  ten  inches  long.  "Mark 
the  target  for  these  revolver  shots."  or- 
dered the  sergeant  by  'phone  to  the  man 
in  the  pit.  Bill's  gun  sang  a  song  of  ten 
quick  shots,  and  the  way  he  reloaded  was  a 
revelation  to  the  machine-gun  men. 
Every  shot  went  to  the  center  of  the 
"buU,"  and  then  he  nonchalantly  put  the 
gun  away  and  gathered  up  the  twenty. 

■'You  see,"  he  said,  "it's  easy  when  you 
know  how.  I  win.  I  put  more  shots  into 
the  target  in  proportion  to  the  number 
fired  than  you  did."  He  strolled  away, 
leaving  the  negro  machine-gunners  looking 
rather  mystified.  Something  had  hap- 
pened, but  they  couldn't  quite  figure  out 
what  it  was. 

Then  Bill  strolled  around  the  corner  of  a 
communication-trench  and  found  a  bunch 
of  soldiers,  out  of  sight  of  their  superior 
officers,  engaged  in  the  gentle  i)astime 
known  as  African  billiards.  Then,  ac- 
cording to  the  veracious  writer  on  The 
Sun,  this  is  what  happened : 

"I'm  a  good  shot,"  says  Bill.  "I'll 
shoot  fo  just  to  keep  up  the  reputation 
of  the  regular  Army." 

"Got  you,"  said  a  rollicking  boy  in 
olive  drab.  So  Bill  roll(>d  and  rolled  a 
few  times  and  bis  number  always  turned 
up  and  lU'ver  was  seven,  and  he  finally 
rolled  away  with  all  th<'  r«>ady  money  of 
the  African  billiardists. 

That  was  just  a  start  for  Bill,  as  far  as 
cleaning  up  was  concerned.  He  j)it<'hed 
a  winning  l)all  game  that  day,  ran  a  road 
ra<'(>,  winning  a  little  more  "kale,"  and  the 
last  thing  he  did  was  to  stroll  down  to  the 
remount  station  to  look  ov«"r  the  hor.ses 
there.  Willy  Warnke,  the  jockey,  who  is 
the  star  rider  of  the  outfit,  was  out  in  one 
of  the  corrals  doin'  his  durndest  to  get 
aboard  a  good-looking  sorrel  horse  that 
had  just  come  in  from  Front  Royal. 

".Just  a  minute,"  said  Bill  to  Willy. 
"If  you  really  want  to  use  that  boss 
to  go  aridin'  you'd  better  let  me  teiul  to 
him." 

"WIh'H'  do  you  gel  olY  to  ride  a  boss?  " 
ask«>d  Willy  Warnke.  who  <lon't  allow 
anv    ba<'k   talk   when   it    comes   to   ho.s.ses. 


"  You  look  as  if  a  mule  was  about  your 
speed." 

"That's  enough,  "  shouted  Sarge  Bill, 
of  Broad  Ripple.  "I'll  be  aboard  that 
boss  in  one  single,  solitary  minnit  fer 
five  or  ten  or  whatever  yer  want  to 
make  it." 

"It  ought  to  be  worth  ten  of  anybody's 
money  to  see  that  nag  throw  you  over  the 
fence." 

It  was  the  same  old  story.  Warnke 
looked  on  amazed  as  Sarge  Bill  vault<'d 
into  the  saddle  and  the  sorrel  went  through 
all  sorts  of  parabolas  in  an  effort  to  shake 
him.  Still  in  the  .saddle  he  leaned  over 
and  did  the  old  cowl)oy  trick  of  picking 
something  from  the  ground.  In  this  case 
it  was  Willy  Warnke's  ten  spot. 


THOUSANDS  OF  HOMING-PIGEONS  AID 
ARMY  AND  \A\Tf  IN  THE  WAR 


ALTHO,  like  the  war-dog.  it  seldom 
figures  in  the  news  from  the 
Front,  the  homing  pigeon  is  proving  a 
valuable  war-aid.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
on  the  field  in  l<>ance  General  Pershing 
sent  home  for  pigeons,  coops,  and  a  reg- 
ular staff  to  handle  them.  The  American 
Racing  Pigeon  Union,  with  a  membership 
of  more  than  1.800  pigeon-fanciers,  prompt- 
ly responded.  D.  C.  Buscall,  of  River- 
dale.  ]Md..  and  J.  L.  Carney,  of  Pittsburg. 
Pa.,  both  pigeon  experts,  were  appoint<>d 
lieutenants,  and  with  a  staff  of  men  sailed 
with  the  first  batch  of  pigeons  for  France. 
The  birds  serve  as  carriers  on  the  battle- 
fields where  conditions  make  it  impossible 
to  reach  with  wireless,  telegraph,  or  tele- 
phone, and  there  are  numerous  occasions 
where  the  feathered  news  -  carriers  have 
sa\'ed  many  lives.  Here  are  a  few  in- 
stances of  their  use  by  the  British  Navy  as 
told  in  the  Philadelphia  Press: 

A  seaplane  of  the  Royal  Xaval  Air- 
Ser\  ice  got  into  trouble  at  sea  and  tosswi 
its  pigeon  at  7:24  .\.m.  The  pigeon 
homed  at  8  .k.m.,  with  this  message: 

"Am  down  off  North  Goodwin  Light- 
vessel.     Rough  sea." 

In  half  an  hour  a  trawler  was  on  its  \va\ 
to  the  rescue. 

Here's  another  seaplane  message:  "  Down 
at  Nieuport.  Compression-tap  bh)wn  off 
Radiator  empty.  Filling  up  \vitli|salt  wat^er 
and  returning  as  soon  as  possible.— TooKE." 

Another  sea|)lane  went  to  the  rescue,  hut 
found  nothing.  Five  days  later  the  s«>a- 
plane's  second  jjigeon  homed  with  a  nies- 
s;ige  in  German  dated  from  the  Seaplane 
Station,  Zeebruggi>; 

"  English  machine  and  Pilot  Tooke  an' 
prisoners.     Observer  Crowther  dead.  " 

Sonu^times  the  pigeon  post  brings  in 
thrilling  tales,  fragment  by  fragment - 
tales  of  the  sort  you've  probably  nt-ver 
associated  with  that  "nuisjince"  of  ;i 
l)igeon-loft  down  in  the  ne.xt  block  to 
you.  At  a  certain  seaplane -.station  in 
Flanders  «>arly  one  morning,  a  pigt^'u 
was  spotted  entering  its  loft,  and  the 
l)ieet>  of  thin  tissue  paper  in.side  the 
small  aluminum  cylinder  tin  its  leg  was 
at  once  unrolled  and  read.  It  bore  the 
following  me.ssagt>: 

"N/)()/7  shot  down.  Potvin?  Ten  inile.>» 
N.  N.  E.  Nieuport.  One  Hun  down.  My 
tanks  shot.  Freii.-h  T.  B.  D.  on  its  wa>  ■ 
Send   lighters.  Gkmiam." 

At  the  .seaplane-station,  this  meant  that 
Flight-Lieiilenant     R.   Graham,    who    had 
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This  Year  a  New  Super-Six 

A  Car  Which  50,000  Hudson  Users  Helped  to  Design 


Perfection  comes  only  through  development. 

We  haven't  yet  attained  the  ideal  in  motor  car  building, 
but  what  50,000  owners  learned  from  previous  models 
had  a  tremendous  influence  in  the  development  of  the  new 
Super-Six. 

Those  who  bought  cars  oi"  the  earlier  production  did  so 
because  of  what  they  knew  of  the  Hudson  Company  and 
what  the  cars  had  shown  in  tests. 

No  other  cars  appealed  to  them  as  strongly  in  such  vital 
particulars  as  endurance,  power  and  speed. 

How  well  the  Super-Six  made  good  is  known  to  all 
motordom. 

But  what  is  not  yet  so  apparent  is  the  utter  refinement 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  Super-Six.  It  came  from  what 
Hudson  engineers  learned  from  owners,  from  tests  made 
on  speedways  and  in  road  races  and  mountain  climbs. 

Such  development  will  seem  strange  to  all  who  know  the 
earlier  Super-Sixes. 

The  improvement  is  not  limited  to  the  chassis.  Hudson 
engineers  worked  to  produce  a  well-proportioned,  well- 
balanced  car. 


No  detail  stands  out  in  distinction  as  against  other 
parts.  It  is  not  because  of  its  exclusive  and  famed  motor 
that  it  leads.  No  special  equipment  in  itself  calls  for 
unusual  consideration  in  this  new  Super-Six.  Even  in 
the  question  of  bodies,  except  as  to  their  special  fitness  for 
various  uses,  there  is  no  one  feature  upon  which  to  place 
particular  emphasis. 

But  we  do  point  with  pardonable  pride  to  the  car  as  a 
whole.  It  does  have  a  wonderful  and  powerful  motor. 
But  so  also  are  all  other  units  just  as  well  suited  to  their 
needs. 

And  that  same  well  rounded  complete  detail  applies  also 
to  the  bodies,  of  which  there  are  ten  different  types.  They 
are  beautifully  designed,  rigidly  built  and  handsomely 
finished. 

The  experienced  eye  can  appreciate  much  that  has  been 
done  to  make  this  new  car  a  finer  Super -Six.  But  when 
performance  is  contrasted  against  that  of  the  earlier 
models,  then  only  time  and  long,  hard  usage  will  reveal 
the  improvements  in  this  new  series. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Thr   Lilrmn    IhfTvst   for    Muv  I'.k    I'Hil 


loft  that  morning  on  special  patrol  work, 
had  encountered  enemy  aircraft,  that  a 
S}iort  seai)lane  had  been  shot  down  whose 
pilot  was.  he  thought,  FHght-Lieutenant 
Potvin,  that  a  German  machine  had  also 
been  shot  down,  that  shots  had  pierced  his 
own  tanks,  that  a  French  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer was  ap|)roaching,  and  that  more 
fighting  seai)laiies  were  needed  at  once. 

One  minute  later  another  pigeon  homed 
w  ilh  this  message: 

■■Slu,rt  landed  O.  K.  Down  10  X.  X. 
K.  Xieui)ort.  Pot\in/  I  shot  one  down 
but  he  did  not  crash.  My  tanks  are  no 
good.  Can't  climb.  French  T.  B.  D. 
on  its  way.     Send  more  fighters  quick. 

"Gr.\ham." 

Highteen  minutes  later,  a  third  pigeon 
homed  with  a  message  from  another 
meml)er  of  the  i)atrol: 

"Am  sliot  down.  Hit  in  tank  radiator. 
Rogers  dead.  Am  unhurt.  Please  send 
boat  at  once. 

•'P.M.NE." 

This  was  Flight  Sub-Lieutenant  L.  P. 
Paine,  whose  obser\  er  was  SulvLieut^'nant 
Kogers.  Se\  en  minutes  lat^r,  a  fourth 
])igeon  homed  with  this: 

"Machine  turning  over  to  port.     Ha\> 
jettisoned   everything.     Am   on   wing  tii' 
Sea  calm.     Machine  has  seemingly  stra<l- 
ied.     Nothing  in  sight.      1   think  machin. 
will  float  a  long  time.      Land  'bus  has  ju- 
made  one  circuit  but  I  don't  think  he  sa 
me.     My   love   to   my   mother.     Tell  her 
I  am  not  worrying.     If  machine  sinks  1 
will  swim  to  buoy  close  to  me.     Two  ships 
have  just   passed.     Rogers  was  killed  at 
once — wound  in  the  head. 

"Paine." 

Two  .seaplanes  were  sent  to  guide  :i 
French  torpedo-boat  destroyer  to  tli^ 
scene.  They  located  the  damaged  Shon 
eight  miles  from  Nieuport,  and  the  writ«r 
in  The  I'ress  says: 

Tlu\v  had  just  reached  it  when  a  Germn' 
submarine  and  four  Gernuin  T.  B.  D.'s  ;i: 
rived,   and   shortly   after  a   French   niotur 
lighter  and  a  small  craft  zigzagging  madly 
to  avoid  the  courtesies  of  the  (Jerman  sul>- 
marine.     The  German  seaplane  was  picked 
up  in  tow  by  the  German  destroyers  and 
it  is  believed   tliat   Flight   Sub-Lieutenant 
Paine  was  rescued  and  cai)tured  by  them 
as  he  was  no  longer  seen  on  the  wing  <>f 
his    machiiu'    after    a    (lerman    destroy«  ■ 
had  come  alongside.      Flight-Lieutenant  1> 
Graham    reached    home    .safely    with    li 
machine,  which  was  taken  in  tow  by  oi 
of  the  patrol  vessels,  but  it  is  feared  th.. 
Flight-Lieutenant  Potvin  was  killed  by  li. 
fall.     That  ends  the  story.      It  all  happened 
in  a  bare  half-hour  and  the  blood  and  trag- 
edy   of    that    half-hour   were   swiftly   con- 
veyed by  |)igeons. 

There  are  hundn-ds  of  these  tales  of 
carrier  -  i)igt'ons  a\ailable.  Over  fifteen 
huiulred  messages  have  been  handled  by 
the  Pigeon  Service  of  the  Royal  Navy 
alone. 

.\  British  patrol-smack  was  torpedoe<l  at 
dawn  and  what  was  left  of  the  little  craft 
sank  in  four  minutes.  h>a\ing  the  crew 
struggling  in  the  sea.  In  that  four  minutes, 
however,  the  skipi)er  scribbled  out  a  nies- 
.sage.  attached  it  to  the  leg  of  his  naval 
l)igeon,  ami  .sent  the  bird  Hying  as  his 
vessel  sank  und(>r  him.  But  the  pignm 
was  seen  from  the  submariiu'.  Shots  were 
fired  at  it,  ai\d  the  crew  of  the  snniek, 
struggling  for  their  lives  in  the  water,  saw 
it  hit.  .V  few  minutt«s  later,  it  fiutlered 
down  on  to  the  <leck  of  a  trawler  twelve 
miles  away,  bleeding  an<l  with  live  of  i'* 
flight   featln-rs  shot  away.     The  trawler's 
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The  Truck  Tire 

With  The 
Rghdng  Trenches 


Firestone  Giant  Truck  Tires  deliver 
the  goods 


on  time — at  low  cost 


THIS  Giant  Tire  with  the  grooves  is  the  equip- 
ment that  will  keep  your  bife  trucks  feoin^  through 
the  worst  conditions  of  road  and  weather.  The 
"trenches"  or  grooves  in  this  ^reat  bulk  of  active  rub- 
ber feive  positive  traction  on  any  road — through  mud 
holes  and  sand,  over  ntountain  pass  and  forest  trail, 
throu^,h  the  snowdrifts  and  sleet  of  winter.  Skidding 
prevented,  saving  accidents  and  delays.  No  spin- 
ning" of  wheels  to  "waste  ^.asoline. 

This  construction  solves  the  traction  wave"  problem, 
too.  The  rubber,  displaced  under  heavy  loads,  spreads 
into  the  grooves.  The  traction  wave  doesn't  work 
down  through  the  tire,  developing  internal  heat  and 
working  loose  at  the  base,  as  in  ordinary  tires. 

Made  in  sizes  up  to  14  inches  wide,  it  puts  all  the 
rubber  necessary  for  heaviest  trucking  directly  under 
the  load  at  all  times,  regardless  of  irregularities  in 
the  road.  This  even  distribution  of  all  the  strain 
on  all  the  rubber  all  the  time,  means  longer  life  to 
truck  and  lon^,er  life  to  tires. 

Investigate.  The  records  are  surprising.  You  are 
entitled  to  know  how  much  money  these  tires  are 
saving  for  truck  operators  in  truck  repair,  fuel  con- 
sumption and  tire  cost.  The  Firestone  line  of  truck 
tires  is  complete,  a  tire  for  every  load,  road  and  condi- 
tion of  service.   Call  a  Firestone  man  for  consultation. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Firestone  Park.  Akron.  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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Improved  Summer  Underwear 

REGARDLESS  of  your  size  or  form,  there  is 
0^  a  Rockinchair  Union  Suit  to  fit  you 
^^^/  with  absolute  comfort.  After  study- 
ing statistics  showing  the  varying  sizes,  shapes  and 
figures  of  thousands  of  men,  a  leading  designer 
of  men's  clothes  developed  the  new,  unique 
Rockinchair  method  of  sizing — which  means  that 
the  short,  the  tall,  the  lean,  the  stout,  are  as 
perfectly  fitted  as  the  "regular" ! 

The  difference  in  comfort  between  Rockinchair 
and  other  underwear  is  the  same  as  the  difference 
between  a  comfortable  rocking  chair  and  the 
plain,  straight-backed  chair. 

Rockinchair  not  only  fits  perfectly,  but  it  is  also 
built  for  comfort.  The  full  natural  blouse 
above  the  waist  permits  perfect  ease  in  all  bodily 
movements — no  binding,  anywhere.  The  waist- 
band that  snugly  fits  the  waist,  like  that  of  your 
trousers,  keeps  the  garment  in  position.  The  one- 
piece  closed  seat  (just  like  your  trousers)  is  both 
comfortable  and  sanitary.  It  means  a  really 
closed  crotch.  There  is  no  complicated  drop 
seat  to  sag,  or  gaping  split  seat  to  bunch  and 
annoy  you. 

The  patented  side  leg  opening  has  only  two 
buttons,  placed  where  the  eye  can  see  them. 
They  bear  no  strain;  they  won't  tear  off.  This 
opening  allows  easy,  quick  adjustment  and 
a  broad,  wide  sweep  that  extends  clearly 
across  the  back.    Simplicity! 

A  'model  to   fit   every    figure — a  quality 
fabric  for  every  purse. 

Try  it.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied.    If 
your  dealer  hasn't  it,  write  us. 

Henderson  &  Ervin  Norwaik.  Conn. 


Bloust 
affords 
unusual 
freedom 
of  action 


NEW  YORK:    846  Broadway 

CHICAGO:    424  S.  Wells  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  122-132  Battery  Street 


Seat  and 
crotch 
exactly 

like  your 
trousers 


Opens  on 
the  side 

Adjusted 
in  a  jiffy 


ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic  Underwear  for  Men  <&  Boys 

fi/rh'iul  L'lhLnwir  .%inJ.inl^  '/Avjli/iiAjir  AvHu;m  ll<u(/hT,  7A»A»l/  A»  (IVJ  ItiurAiT 


skipper  turned  to  its  leg  at  once,  unrolU-d 
its  S.  O.  S.  message,  and  "dug  out"  with 
all  the  speed  he  had.  In  a  half  hour,  the 
crew  of  the  sunken  smaek  were  being  hauled 
aboard  and  given  as  tender  care  as  had 
been  bestowed  on  their  wounded  pigeon. 
The  pigeon  recovered,  and  for  all  I  know 
is  back  again  at  sea  this  very  minute. 

It  is  such  incidents  as  these  that  caused 
the  British  Government  to  request  hunters 
to  refrain  from  shooting  pigeons  lest  they 
accidentally  kill  Army  or  Navy  carriers. 
In  lighter  ^ein  Ave  haA'e  the  story  of  n 
trawler  skipper's  first  experience  with  tli. 
pigeons  of  war.     Says  The  Press: 

And  then  there  is  that  trawler  skipper 
who  is  known  in  everj'  i)ul)  on  the  south 
coast  to-day  as  "Beef  Puddings."  He  was 
sent  to  sea  with  a  coui)le  of  pigeons,  but 
without  any  instructions  as  to  when  he  was 
to  us(>  them.  They  got  on  his  mind 
badly,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  given  them  t<i 
use  and  somehow  he  was  derelict  in  failing 
to  use  them.  So.  for  the  sake  of  using 
them,  he  wrote  out  a  message,  dispatchwl 
his  i)igeon.  which  duly  homed,  was  duly 
noted  by  the  attendant  at  its  loft,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  the  wires  conveyed 
duly  the  skipper's  message  to  the  rulers  of 
the  King's  Xavee,  who  duh*  read  it: 

"AH  is  well.  Just  having  dinner.  Beef 
puddings." 

The  XaAal  Pigeon  SerAice  to-day  has 
four  thousand  birds,  divided  into  Con- 
tinuous Service  and  Hostilities  Only  sec- 
tions. The  latter  class  numbers  some 
three  thousand,  lent  by  their  owners,  about 
three  thousand  British  pigeon-fanciers, 
including  the  King  himself,  to  the  Na^■T  fw 
service  at  sea. 

Following  the  receipt  of  the  message 
from  General  Pershing,  Frank  J.  Griffii. 
an  enthusiastic  breeder  of  racing  homers  m 
New  Kochelle,  X.  Y.,  was  commissioned  a 
major  to  supervise  the  newly  creat€<I 
pigeon  section  of  the  Signal  Corps,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington.  More  than 
three  thousand  pigeons  have  already  been 
shipped  to  France  with  one  hundred 
trained  men  in  charge  of  them.  Of  th. 
care  and  use  of  the  pigeons  on  the  battU  - 
front  a  writer  in  the  Xew  York  Sun  says: 

On  the  battle-fields  the  pigeons  are  can-d 
for  in  mobile  coops.  These  resenibh 
somewhat  the  ordinary  mo\ing-van  and 
are  set  about  a  mile  apart  from  fivo  to 
twenty  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  first-line 
trenches.  In  them  are  uestinp-ho.xes. 
observation  traps,  storage-room  for  ftn-d 
and  other  accessories,  and  accommoda- 
tions for  one  or  two  men,  who  are  con- 
stantly on  duty. 

The  jngeoiis  enter  through  a  door  ob- 
structed by  bob  wires.  These  hang  Ioosel>- 
and  will  swing  in  but  not  out.  When  ;> 
bird  enters  the  movement  of  the  win  - 
sets  off  an  electric  bell  and  the  att.ondan 
catches  the  pigeon  and  taki>s  the  mess^iv 
from  an  aluminum  i'Ui>-shnped  roceptaeli 
attached  to  one  of  its  legs. 

Major  Gritlin.  at  the  annual  meeting  <'l 
the  Am«rican  Hacing  Pigeon  Union,  sai<! 
that  of  tile  messages  that  have  been  for- 
warded by  homing  pigeons  fnim  tli' 
trendies  at  the  front,  through  barnig.- 
fire,  in  attacks  going  over  ihe  top,  ir. 
ca\alry-<'harg«'s  and  in  infant ry-<'hargf.>-. 
07  pt>r  cent,  had  safely  reached  head- 
quarters. H»*  urged  tin-  mejnbers  \<< 
start  their  birds  breeding  at  once.  Thi- 
was    in    I)ec<Mnber;    they    usually   do   not 
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Who  Difcovered  ntCOROT 


i.  (  ( 


Ricoro?  That's  what  the  doctor  ordered!''  said  the 
Traffic  Manager.  "My  nerves  were  jumping  from  over- 
work, so  I  'phoned  the  doctor  and  told  him  my  trouble. 

A  common  complaint,'  he  said,  'You're  smoking  too 
many  heavy  cigars  again.  Cut  them  out.  Come  see  me 
tomorrow. ' 

Next  day,  when  I  called,  I  found  the  doctor  hiding  behind  a  regu- 
lar after-banquet  cigar. 

Ah  Ha!      Physician,  cure  thyself — I  laughed. 

Nonsense,  man!'  he  rejoined,  *I  said  no  heavy  cigars.  This  is  light 
and  mild,  and  you  can  smoke  as  many  as  you  wish.  Take  one, 
it's  a  Ricoro!' 

Doc,'  said  I,  after  a  puff  or  so,  *  Ricoro  is  the  pleasantest  prescrip- 
tion a  doctor  ever  ordered!'  " 

Sooner  or  later  you'll  discover— 


'cdk 


2 


il   V* 


Ricoro  is  so/liy  mild— yon  can  smoke  them  all  day  without  feeling  them.  Their 
fine,  mellow,  tropic  fragrance  and  pleasant  flavor  are  thoroughly  satisfying. 
Their  prices  are  low  because  Ricoro  is  imported  from  Porto  Rico  duty-free. 

Ricoro  is  made  in  a  dozen  sizes  and  shapes,  from  6c  to  2-for-2S  cents 
— simply  the  question  of  size.      The  quality  is  the  same  in  all. 


War  Savings  Stamps 

sold  in  all 
United  Cigar  Stores 


Panetela  Size 

7c 
Box  of  50 — $3.50 


Invincible  Size 

3  for  25c 

Box  of  50— $4.00 


iCIGARS 


Sold  Only  in  United  Cigar  Stores—"  Thank  You. 


Imported   from  Porto  Rico 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1200  Stores  Operated  in  Over  500  Cities.     General  Offices,  New  York 
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DodgeBrdthers 

BUSINESS  CAR 


There  is  nothing  problematical  or  ex- 
perimental about  the  performance  of 
Dodge  Brothers  Business  Car 


The  owner  can  safely  calculate 
his  cost  of  operation 


The  haulage  cost  is  unusually  low 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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GARDEN  ROCKERIES 


\     1)1    I    |(  ,H    I   I'll,     MIW    lin.lk     l.v     II,     II        lll(l\l\s.     (li,. 

^  t.llllull^  ;;;irc|<niilK  <'\1mtJ,  which  tills  >  on  how  you 
can  make  and  plant  a  rockcrj'  in  a  very  small  s|iaco  ami 
what  a  never  failinit  joy  it\vill  hecomc  to  anyenlliii- 
■<ia!<tic  natnre-ntuilent.  It  (rives  you  all  necessary  in- 
-.1  nil  lions  (or  (ilantinx.  ilcwrilies  the  (lowers  hest 
;h1.i|iIi'iI  lo  the  purpose,  and  leaves  nolhinK  iiiuovered 
III. It  c.in  Ih-  of  s<-rvice.  i jmo,  rlulh.  with  iiKiny  illus- 
lr,ili'"i,.  7  5  rrtil\:  hv  nuiil.  .V  (  ifnts. 
H  \h  .V   »  \(.>»l  1>  COMriM      a.-.l  Ini.rlli   (..■■,„.,    >>„  V.irl 


Runs  on  Kerosene 

Alcohol   or    Gas   Anywhere 

.\  III  .■-(  r.-nmrUnlilc  iiivriiti..ii.  N'..  i-li-rtri.-ily, 
wires  i.r  sprincs.  IfllS  linpioxril  I'aliilt.'.l 
M..ilcls.  Runs  S  liourn  (..ino-nliiM  krrnwiir. 
(}iiii-t-r..iivoiii.nt.  Brini!!!  eMluino  e..liifiTt 
niHl>nli>fnrli..n.  Mi-«1  fiT  tlu-sii-W.  A|T..v<-.l 
.M,  .■.-■..     4lli  ii.-n«.il,      Fvi-rv  1i..iim:iimI  .fll.T 

..I-  til-  \V..ii,I.M    F.iii.      J   MoilcK.      ;lSit.-!). 

Be  Well.    Keep  Cool.     Addtfts: 
l..ikr  Rrrrir  Motor,  S77  W  Monror  St    fhiiaso 


Home  Guards  —  Cadet  Corps  — Military  Camps 

NothitiK  inits  more  "|k'i>"  into  drill  than  a  Kiin.  Since  rejil  army  rifles  cannot  lie 
liad.  use  this  exact  reproduction  of  the  reiiiilation  army  l.ee-Knfield  or  SpritiKfield. 
In  .size.  sliaiK-.  fe<-l.  looks,  this  ;;iin  is   identical   in  i\iiv  det.iil   except  weinht  (for  it 

is  woo<l). 

I  IM  -V  U      Rifles 

Regulation  Wood   Drill   Guns 

(/t.v  /)cr»ii>M..ii  ,:l  Ihirl  <./  <)ri/.i.iM.<-.  ll'.ir  /)f/./  .  C,  .V    .(  ,) 

S<Tiire»  real  "|>ep  and  giniter"  in  the  mnniial  of  arinii:  rIvck  correct  nisbtinB  and  niinine 
•  M-rrise;  spiinKs  up  yoiir  whole  rorpn.  inakina  Run  handling  familiar.  Kreutly  increasing 
(-rl'ii  it'iii  >  .  iiiisi]s4>  cannot  caus4*  et>stly  d.imaKe. 

25  cents  No.  150  Lee-Kiifieid  Model.  $1.50;  No.  100  SprinRfield,  $1.00;  No.  75 
to  $1.50  I'liih-  Sam.  7.ic;  No.  50  KtHikie,  soc;  No.  25  Voiins  America,  J.sc. 
To  siive  time.  -M'nd  remlttanre  with  name  and  a<ldrp«s  of  cuminuniler  for  sample  prei«iid. 

Deitriplive  foldrr  and  full  ptirticulnrs  frer 
IN-Vl)   MANUFACTURING    CO.  4   LehiKh    Ave..  Cenevn,  N.  Y. 


start  until  the  middle  of  February.  The 
pigeon  men  acted  on  the  suggestion  ami 
are  now  prej^ared  to  keep  up  a  steady 
supply  of  birds  for  government  use. 

Major  Griffin  also  referred  to  the  losses 
of  pigeons  in  races  while  the  couhtrv 
was  at  peace  He  called  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  section,  wht-re 
he  said  it  sometimes  happened  that  the 
gxmner  who  had  the  greatest  number  of 
homing-i)ig('on  l)ands  on  his  string  was 
acclaimed  as  the  l)est  shot  in  the  partv. 

Pigeon-racing  will  begin  in  ^Iay  and 
extend  to  October  13.  the  races  coverinc 
distances  of  from  one  to  six  hundred  niiUs. 
The  amalgamated  associations  are  arrang- 
ing for  a  special  car  and  a  man  to  convoy 
the  pigeons  to  each  liberating  point.  The 
races  eliminates  the  weaklings  among  the 
breed,  and  only  tho.><e  returning  home  in 
a  limited  time  are  kej)t  for  bre<'ding.  To 
protect  the  birds  generally,  and  govern- 
ment birds  in  jiarticular.  from  the  sjx)rts- 
man's  gun,  Federal  legi-^^lation  has  hiH'U 
requested  l\v  the  Signal  Corps  for  th«' 
protection  of  homing  j)igeous  in  inter- 
state flight.  Legislation  has  also  be«'ti 
requested  to  i)unish  any  i)erson  found  i 
be  unlawfully  detaining  a  governnun 
l)igeon. 

The  intelligence  of  the  homing  pigeon 
has  been  quite  wonderfully  demonstrat.f<I 
in  the  war.  It  is  the  natural  custom  of  th' 
homer  when  released  to  circle  around  the 
spot,  gradually  rising  until  it  re<'ogni/»s 
some  landmark  when  it  flies  in  a  dire< 
line  to  its  home,  but,  says  the  writer  in  Ti 
S II II  : 

In  the  trenches  they  have  learned  that 
to  circle  adds  danger  to  their  lives.  It  is 
never  any  too  safe  at  these  places  of 
liberation,  and  the  trained  homer  does 
not  ris(>  any  higher  than  is  necessarj'  to 
get  its  bearing,  usually  Hying  dirwtly  to 
the  rear,  without  ascending  more  than  a 
few  hundred  fe(>t  abo\ f  the  ground. 

This    is    not    the    general    procedure   nl 
homing  pigeons,  the  tendency  of  the  l)iri' 
when  released   in  races  at   home  being  ' 
circle,    sometimes    for    an    hour   over    tl 
spot  where  liberated. 

The    United    States    is    not    behind 
l)igeon-racing.       It     has     something    li 
four  thousand  homing-pigeon  fanciers.     I 
Belgium    pigeon-racing   was    long   the  ii; 
tional  si)ort.      It  has  been  ri>])orted  that 
many    as    thirty    thousand    i>igeons    h;i\ 
been   releasetl   at   one   time   in    the  gran 
national   races.      In   England   a  race  ooi 
taining  from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousjin 
was  considered  a  common  occurrence. 

The     English     Government     diseovereo 
shortly    after    the    war   began    that    infor- 
mation  was   being   carried    to   the   enemy 
by  a  method  which  it  couhl  not  detect  for 
a   long  time.      Finally  it  was  learned  that 
German   subjects   had   estaldisiied   lofts  in 
Englaiul    where    l>irds    were    kept    for   (!• 
expres.^,    purpose   of   carrying   messafjcs 
Germany.     The  authorities  thereupon  »  ; 
dered  all  pigeons  libtrated.  ami  put  und' 
government    control   all    tliat    returned    ^ 
their  lofts. 

The    supervision    o\er    homing    pigetii 
in     Enghuul    now    is    so    severe    that    . 
owner  can  not  take  even  one  bird  into  li 
street    or    transf»>r    it    to    another    }mtm 
without  a  polict>  permit.     The  last  known 
shi]>ment    of    Inuuing    pigt<ons    from    En- 
glaiul  to   the    United    States    came    to    ■' 
Willoughby    Mitchell,    of    New  York.     H 
consistt'd   of   s(<ven    pigeons.     The   permit 
n>(iuin<l    the  listing  of  each  band-numt>er| 
and    t;ich    iiiweon    had    to    lia\<'   one    win.- 
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Why  put 

Sterling  Pneumatics 

even  on  your 
heavy . 
trucks? 


Hard  tires  magnify  bumps — 

waste  fuel   and    oil — rack   the 

chassis 


Sterling    Pneumatics     smooth 
bumps  down — save  fuel — spare 

go%  «/  ^'^^  Sterling  Tires  are  used  on  '^®  chassis 

business  cars  and  trucks,  because  we 
have  built  tires  that  will  stand  hard 
usage.  Year  after  year,  concerns  run- 
ning from  6  to  6oo  cars  buy  Sterling 
Tires,  because  their  own  records  prove 
Sterlings  to  be  lowest  in  cost-per-mile. 

74%  of  our  iQiy  sales  were  to  those 
zvho  had  boitght  before. 

38x7  and  40  X  8  Sterling  Pneumatic 
Tiresof  Cord  Construction  are  increas- 
ingly substituted  for  Solid  Tire  equip- 
ment— particularly  for  long  hauls. 

Under  date  of  March  15,  1918,  a 
large  Pittsburgh  user  writes: 


We    own    and    operate     direct     factory 
sales  branches  in   the  following  cities: 


ALB.WV.  N.  Y. 
HALTIMORK,  Md. 
1U)ST()N.  Mass. 
HRIDC.KPORT.Conn. 
BR(M)KLV.\,  N.  Y. 
HLTF.ALO,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO,  111. 
CINC'lNX.ATI.Oliio 
CLEVKI.AND,  Ohio 
DKTROIT,  Mich. 

ha(ki:ns.-\ck,  X.  I. 

HARTFORD.  COnn." 
JKRSKYCTTY.  .\.  J. 
-NEWARK,  N.  J. 
NEW  HAVEN.  Conn. 
NEW  YORK,  X.  ^^ 
PATERSON,  N.  I. 
PHILADELPHI.\,  P.i. 
PITTSBIRGM,  Pa. 
PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


53  Central  A\enue 
1705  N.  ChaHes  St. 
205  Clarendon  Street 
340  Fairfield  Avenue 
53  Rogers  Avenue 
210  Franklin  Street 
3031  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
1302  Race  Street 
501 H  Euclid  Avenue 
940  WoiKlward  A\-e. 
Main  and  Passaic  Sis. 
2H6  Main  Street 
29K2  Hudson  Blvd. 
38  William  Street 
232  Crown  Street 
234  West  55th  Street 
53  Ward  Street 
1238  Spring  Garden  St. 
540  N.  Craig  Street 
234  Broad  Street 


"The  38  X  7  ViKUUin-Bar  Sterling  Tire, 
serial  No.  20.655.  purchased  .Vpril  13,  1917, 
was  removed  from  our  truck  on  December 
22,  1917,  after  giving  us  over  9,000  miles." 

From  Commercial  Concerns  em- 
ploying fleets  of  cars  and  trucks  we 
seek  the  privilege  of  submitting  facts 
and  figures,  with  the  two-to-four-vear 
records  of  Sterling  cost-per-mile  to 
many  of  America's  best  known  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers. 

To  individual  owners,  we  suggest 
that  pneimiatic  tires  which  give  low- 
est-cost-per-mile  on  heavy  delivery 
cars  and  trucks,  may  be  expected  to  do 
even  better  on  ordinary  passenger  cars. 

Please   address  the  nearest  branch. 


We    own    and    operate     direct     factory 
sales    branches    in  the  following  cities: 


READING,  Pa. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 
SPRINGFIELD,  Mass. 
ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
WORCESTER,  Mass. 


104-106  N.  5th  St. 
565  Ea.st  Main  St. 
Maple  St.  &Erie  Ave. 
336  Bridge  Street 
2824A  Locust  Street 
518  South  Clinton  St. 
1621  14th  St.,  N.  W. 
32  Shrewsbury  Street 


TO    DEALERS: 

We  wish  to  hear  from  dealers  who  like  to  handle  high 
grade.  derK-ndable  K<vKis,  and  who  can  and  will  give  the 
kind  of  service  that  has  made  our  direct  branches  so 
successful.  To  such  dealers  we  will  give  the  exclusive 
agency  for  Sterling  Tires. 

To  deaU'rs  who  do  not  know  Sterling  Tires  and  who 
would  like  to  try  them  out  before  tying  up  on  a  contract, 
we  have  a  special,  temporary,  introductorj'  plan.  Ploa-e 
write  the  home  office. 


STERLING     TIRE     CORPORATION 

(Established  1908) 

Rutherford,  New  Jerse}^ 

Export   DF,PARrMF.\r:    44  fVhitfhall  Street,  Neiv   York 
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II 


Diamond  Construction 

Makes    this    Derrick    Strong 


PHILADELPHIA 


Like  the 


Both  utilize  the  same  engineering  principle.  In  the  Derrick, 
the  members  crossing  each  other  at  angles  and  forming  Dia- 
monds, give  great  strength  with  least  weight.  In  the  Battery 
Plates,  the  members  cross  each  other  at  angles,  forming 
Diamonds,  which  brace  against  buckling,  short-circuiting  and 
shedding  active  material.  Because  the  Diamond  Grid  is  pro- 
tected by  patents,  only  Philadelphia  Battery  Plates  can  be 
built  on  this  Diamond  principle. 

Another  exclusive  Diamond  Grid  feature  is  the  patented,  quarter-sawed, 
hard  wood  separator.  These  separators  provide  perfect  insulation  and 
perfect  conductivity  and  actually  last  as  long  as  the  plates  themselves. 

Other  notable  features  are  (1)  dowelled,  lock-corner,  wood  cases,  (2)  unit- 
seiA  assembly,  (3)  bolted  handles,  (4)  non-spill,  moulded  covers.  (5^  easily 
removable  filler  caps,  and  (6)  non-acid-creeping  petticoat  terminal  posts. 

A  thousand  Service  Stations  and  Dealers  are  prepared  to  install  a 
Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Starting,  Lighting,  and  Ignition  Battery  in 
your  car  and 

Guarantee  It    for    18   Months 

The  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery  has  been  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  modem,  high-powered,  economical  electric 
car.    It  is  standard  equipment  on  90%  of  all  electric  passenger  automobiles. 

In  coal  mine  locomotives,  in  electric  and  industrial  trucks,  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  in  farm  lighting,  in  motor  boats,  wherever  a  strong,  reliable  battery  is 
needed,  the  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery  has  demonstrated  its  worth. 


% 
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vdl  f!Ut  down  or  the  primary  or  sec- 
ondary rtif^hts  of  one  wing  well  shaved. 
The  lattf'r  precaution  was  taken  to  pre- 
v<;nt  the  bird  from  returning  until  after 
the  feathers  had  grown  in  again. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


ANDREW  J.  MURRAY  isa  corporal  in 
Company  H,  16oth  Infantry.  In  a 
letter  to  the  home  folks  at  Great  Neck, 
L.  I.,  he  tells  of  the  ruined  towns  and  the 
atrocities  of  the  Germans.  While  he  does 
not  speak  as  a  witness  of  the  foe's  brutality 
he  quotes  from  the  lecture  of  a  French 
<'aptain.  In  a  lett^-r  printed  in  the  New 
York  World  he  writes  of  a  ten-day  march: 

It  is  terrible  to  see  all  the  fine  towns 
that  were  once  beautiful  and  now  in  ruins. 
There  is  a  little  town  about  two  miles 
from  where  we  are  at  present  that  was  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  war.  A  French  Captain  was  giving 
us  a  lecture  to-day  and  told  us  all  about 
it.  He  told  us  how  a  platoon  of  sixty 
PVenchmen  held  the  town  for  twelve  hours 
against  a  German  brigade  and  when  the 
Germans  got  into  the  town  there  Avere 
only  four  of  the  Frenchmen  left  out  of  the 
sixty. 

When  the  German  General  found  out 
that  sixty  Frenchmen  held  the  town  for 
twelve  hours  he  had  his  soldiers  line  up 
>;ixty  French  civilians,  all  old  men,  to  be 
shot  in  the  street.  He  sat  at  a  table  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  his  signal  for  them  to 
shoot  was  when  he  was  raising  the  glass 
of  wine.  Then  they  burned  everj-  house  in 
the  town  and  shot  the  women  and  children 
as  they  ran  out  of  the  burning  houses.  He 
told  of  one  woman  running  through  the 
street  looking  for  her  six-year-old  child 
when  a  German  soldier  asked  her  what 
she  was  looking  for.  She  said,  "My  boy." 
The  soldier  walked  over  to  where  the  dead 
boy  lay  and  gave  him  a  kick  and  said, 
"Here  he  is  for  you." 

This  is  only  a  little  of  what  the  French 
people  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
They  burned  the  church  and  left  it  in 
ruins.     I  was  over  to  see  it  Sunday". 

Weil,  I  guess  I  won't  tell  you  any 
more  about  these  Germans.  I  know"  you 
will  have  your  Irish  up  by  the  time  you 
have  read  this,  as  I  know  how  you  Ioac 
them. 


Russell  D.  Farris,  of  Everett,  Wash- 
ington, is  getting  quite  accustomed  to 
bombardments — in  fact,  the  only  w  ay  he 
can  be  removed  from  the  front  during  the 
war  is  to  kiU  him  or  take  hira  away  on  a 
stretcher,  he  declares  in  a  letter  which  is 
printed  in  the  Seattle  Pod-InteUigtucer,  and 
in  which  he  whites: 

Just  now"  everything  is  quiet,  but  about 
fifteen  minutes  ago  the  Boches  were  pound- 
ing aw^ay  at  something  in  this  vicinity. 
I  don't  know  what.  However,  we  ])ay  no 
attention  to  anything  that  doesn't  land 
•within  six  or  seAcn  hundred  feet,  and  even 
■when  they  land  within  fifty  feet  there  is  no 
great  danger.  This  old  war  is  one  long 
string  of  excit  ment  from  morning  till 
night,  and  from  the  first  of  the  week  to  the 
last.  You  never  know  what  is  coming 
next.  The  phon  may  ring  at  any  moment, 
day  or  night,  and  order  a  barrage-fire  and 
in  ten  seconds  from  the  time  I  get  the  order 
the   old    boys  are   pounding   away.     The 


order  comes  to  stop  in  the  same  way.  One 
of  our  amusements  is  in  watching  the 
battles  in  the  air,  which  seemed  very 
thrilling  to  us  until  we  get  up  here  at  the 
front;  now  they  are  just  a  part  of  the  day's 
work. 

The  other  day  myself  and  another  fel- 
low were  sent  out  to  make  a  sketch  of  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Huns,  and  it  was 
very  interesting,  besid(>s  being  exciting. 
We  went  through  country  which  the 
Germans  had  retreated  from,  and  I  can 
honestly  say  that  there  isn't  a  square 
3'ard  of  ground  which  hasn't  a  shell-hole 
in  it.  some  of  them  only  a  coui)le  of  yards 
in  diameter  and  others  that  you  could 
put  a  house  in.  Walking  or  crawling 
through  that  kind  of  territory  isn't  easy. 
The  weather  is  cold,  but  in  the  daytime 
warm  enough  to  be  muddy,  and  with 
equipment  consisting  of  overcoat,  two  gas- 
masks, steel  helmet,  field-glasses,  pistol, 
canteen,  first-aid  packet,  bolo,  flag  kit, 
extra  cartridges,  and  sketching  board, 
you  wish  you  were  back  home  in  your 
shirt-sleeves.  Don't  think  for  a  minute 
that  1  am  not  glad  I  am  here,  for  I  am. 
I  carefully  weighed  in  my  own  mind  what 
was  what  before  I  enlisted,  and  now  that 
1  am  here,  the  only  way  you  could  get  me 
away  is  to  either  kill  me  or  cart  me  off 
on  a  stretclier. 

Yesterday  morning  I  was  sent  out  with 
an  officer  and  one  sergeant  as  a  telephone- 
operator  to  observe  the  effect  of  our  fire 
on  the  Boches.  We  took  up  our  position 
in  a  shell-hole  big  enough  to  bury  old  109 
(name  of  Everett  car  now  scrapped)  in. 
laid  our  telephone-wires  and  w  .ited  for 
results.  They  came  in  the  form  of  "Big 
Boys"  from  our  friends,  and  landed  all 
aroimd  our  hole;  but.  thank  God,  none 
of  them  came  in.  In  the  meantime  we 
were  shelling  them,  and  from  where  we 
were  could  see  our  shells  burst  right  in  the 
Boche  trenches. 

We  have  been  gassed  a  couple  of  times, 
and  take  it  from  me,  it  is  no  fun  to  wear 
those  masks  and  steel  helmets. 


They  wouldn't  be  from  America  if  they 
couldn't  find  humor  in  almost  any  situ- 
ation "over  there."  Sergeant  Francis 
Brown,  of  the  161st  Infantry,  Company  C, 
formerly  the  Second  Washington  Infantry, 
in  a  letter  which  is  printed  in  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  whites  of  the  trans- 
portation system  in  France: 

Did  you  ever  hear  how  they  start  a 
French  train?  Well,  here  it  is.  We 
are  stopt  at  a  French  station.  The  agent 
comes  out  and  rings  a  little  bell,  about  the 
size  of  the  one  Aunt  Ella  uses  on  the 
dining-table.  He  keel^s  on  ringing  it 
until  he  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
conductor.  The  "con"  takes  out  a  long- 
fish-horn  and  blows  and  blows  and  blows. 
It  is  wonderful  the  lung  capacity"  of  these 
French  train  staff-officers.  At  last  the  en- 
gineer hears  him  and  answers  with  the 
engine  whistle,  which  sounds  like  a  peanut- 
roaster.  Penally  we  get  started  and  run 
along  at  about  ten  kilos  an  hour. 

In  the  evening  w(-  .^topt  for  good  and  un- 
loaded in  hea\y  marching  order.  I  guess 
the  officers  thought  we  needed  a  little 
exercise,  for  they  hiked  us  three  miles  over 
an  icy  road  to  our  billets.  A  couple  of 
French  officers  went  with  us,  and  when  we 
got  to  the  village  they  went  from  house  to 
house,  dropping  a  dozen  or  more  at  each 
home.  The  fellows  slept  everywhere — 
barns,  hay-lofts,  any  old  jjlaee  where  there 
was  room  enough  to  unroll  the  blankets. 

I  Mas  fortunate  in  drawing  a  hay-mow 


DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


ECONOMY  in  storage 
space  demands  that 
shelving  be  easily  adjust- 
able to  meet  changes  in 
stock. 

With  Durand  Steel  Racks 
there  need  never  be  waste 
space.  Individual  shelves 
can  be  removed  or  shifted 
in  a  few  moments  without 
tools.  They  are  interchange- 
able, fit  exactly,  and  are 
easily  taken  down  and  re- 
erected. 

We  are  makers  of  Steel  Racks,  Bins, 
Counters,  etc.,  for  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandise; also  Durand  Steel  Locker* 
for  every  need.     Write  for  catalogue. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdg.      905  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
Chicago  New  York 


A  Great  Book  of  Wit 
At  A  Big  Reduction 

"There  is  a  laugh  on  every  page." 
— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

S^^  BLACK  CAT  CLUB 

By  James  D.  Corrothers 

Studies  of  darky  society,  presenting 
captivating  bits  of  negro  folk-lore,  stories 
of  ghosts,  hoodoos,  'possum  hunts,  love- 
making,  slavery,  etc.  Irresistible  humor  in  almost  every 
page  causes  many  a  oarty  laugh  over  these  clever  writings. 
Tlt*»  0«*a#*0  f#5>e  Through  an  error  in  ordering  we 
'"*'  '^'  •*„  "«»»  are  overstocked  with  this  one  title. 
/*IV\f3yS  Been  and  must  move  it  even  at  the  great 
d^«    in        Pft^fm     sacrifice    indicated  in  the  prices. 

paidm'  Yours   Now — While  They 
Last — Fan  39c,  Carriage  Paietm 

FUNK&WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  NewYork 

Are  You  a  Thinker? 

Then  read  the  article  by 
C.  H,  Hoover  on 

"The  Tolerance 
of  the  Seeker" 

in  the  HOMILETIC  REVIEW  for  June. 
30  cents  per  copy;   $3.00  per  year. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  City 
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"Qould  anything 

£e  more  refresninqf? 

AFTER  a  racking  day  at  the  office,  nothing  reno- 
L  vates  your  mental  processes  so  thoroughly  and 
puts  vou  at  peace  with  yourselt  and  the  world  so 
quickly,  as  a  brisk,  business-like  shampoo  with 
Packer's  Tar   Soap. 

Could  anything  be  more  refreshing?  Dust  and 
dirt  are  loosened  as  if  by  magic,  and  washed  away  with 
warm  water  in  rinsing. 

Clean,  pliant,  healthy  scalp  !  Clean  hair !  That 
lively  "outdoor"  feeling  that  always  comes  when  vou 
treat  yourself  to  a  shampoo  with  invigorating,  piney 
"Packer's." 

Clean,  well-groomed  hair  is  actually  a  business  asset. 
But  you  must  do  your  part  with  a  will  — as  if  vour 
very  success  depended  on  it.  Rub  the  rich  Packer 
lather  in  once  a  week — "rain  or  shine" — according 
to  directions.  The  results  will  follow.  Send  loc  for 
sample  half-cake. 

W'ritc  for  our  Manti.il,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modrrn  Circ  ami  Trrat- 
nirnt,"     56     pages    of    practical    information.        Sent    free    on    request. 

PACKElCS  TAR.  SOAP 

I'.MKKRS  l.igfiM  'I'.^R  .Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses  delight- 
fully and  refreshes  the  scalp— -keeping  the  hair  s'jft  and  attractive. 
Liberal    sample   bottle    10   cents. 

thp:  packer  manufacturing  company 

Department     8  4  .A  ,     81      Fulton     Street,     New    ^'  o  r  k    City 


and  luul  a  fine  rest.  Everybody  was 
tired  and  a  ehance  to  "flop"  was  welcomed 
no  matter  where  it  was.  We  got  up  at 
9  .\.M.,  and  had  a  good  old  army  staudbv 
breakfast — corned  horse  and  hardtack. 
But  it  ta.sted  mighty  fine. 

While  waiting  for  the  company  to 
assemble  an  old  Frenchwoman  beckone<i 
me  into  her  house,  put  a  chair  before  an 
ancient-looking  stove,  took  a  hot  brick 
from  an  oven,  I  gue.ss,  and  insisted  tliat  1 
put  luy  feet  on  it.  It  was  a  crimpy  morn- 
ing and  I  was  cold  and  wet  and,  of  course, 
didn't  object  to  the  fire.  She  offered  me  a 
drink  of  l)lack  stuff  that  1  took  to  be 
coffee — but  sh(>  couldn't  get  by  with  it;  I 
woiddn't  take  it.  She  looked  me  over;  I 
guess  I  was  the  first  American  soldier  she 
had  ever  seen. 


^^PLWi^Bs 


George  Washington  hasn't  reached  the 
F^ont  yet,  but  he  is  down  at  Camp  Pike, 
Mississippi,  getting  ready  to  do  his  bit. 
When  Oeorge  Avas  drafted — by  the  way, 
George  is  a  young  colored  person  of  Vieks- 
burg — he  really  had  no  grievance  again-st 
the  Kaiser,  in  fact,  he  was  not  of  a  l>ellicose 
iiatur(>  anyway,  except  in  the  quiet  of  his 
own  home,  and  there  the  odds  against  him 
Avere  pretty  heavy,  for  Martha — that's  his 
wife — weighs  nearly  two  hundred  pounds, 
while  George  might  b(>  counted  as  a  feather- 
weight. But  like  all  the  boys  who  are 
responding  to  Uncle  Sam's  call  he  is  coming 
on,  is  George.  In  fact,  to  judge  from  a 
letter  which  he  writes  from  camp  he  is 
developing  such  a  streak  of  fighting  blood 
that  Martha  is  fearful  she  may  not  be  able 
to  maintain  her  prestige  when  he  conies 
marching  home  again.  So  the  other  day 
she  consulted  with  Slieriff  Frank  Scott  as 
to  the  best  means  to  be  employed  in  get- 
ting a  good  safe  divorce  from  George,  and 
the  Vicksburg  Herald  says: 

IMartha  said  she  and  George  did  not 
always  get  along  well  together,  and  the 
only  thing  kept  her  from  g(>tting  a  whip- 
ping from  him  was  that  he  was  a  "runty 
little  nigger"  and  he  just  could  not  "out- 
fit" her.  But  Martha  said  George  had 
"writ"  her  a  letter  Avhich  she  produced. 
Along  with  other  news  it  contained  the 
following   startling    information: 

"Them  wliite  folks  here  put  some  sirup 
in  my  arms  from  the  blood  of  a  mad  bull 
and  a  game  cliicken  that  will  make  a  nigger 
fight  a  cannon,  and  I  is  alnady  ftvling  like 
fighting  even  if  they  .say  it  takes  si.x  months 
to  make  a  nigger  n'al  mad  at  de  'hunnies,' 
(hit's  what  tlu>y  call  them  folks  we  niggers 
are  going  to  light  for  democnicv.  When  I 
conu's  home  wid  that  fighting  blood  in  me, 
if  1  finds  (Hit  you  ain't  be«ii  doing  right, 
watch  out  for  George;  and  1  knows  how 
l)ig  you  are." 

.Martha  wants  Mr.  Scott  to  get  her  a 
divorc«>  from  "dat  nigger"  or  else  get  her 
some  of  "dat  sirup,"  as  she  don't  want 
no  little  "scrul)l>y  nigger"  A\ hipping  her. 


'\s  rnv 


Leonard  Voung.  who  was  with  a  Cana- 
dian regiment  at  the  Front,  lost  a  leg  in 
battU>.  but  he  refu.ses  tt)  leave  the  war- 
zone  until  the  cause  of  the  Allies  is  won. 
Unable  to  figlil  longer  h«'  has  turned  his 
attention  to  hilping  to  entertain  those  who 
can  still  battle  with  the  foe.  He  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  a  concert  troui)e  which 
will  visit  the  rest-camps  back  of  the  firing- 
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If  these  Litmus  Test 
Papers  turn  pink  in 
your  mouth,  they  in- 
dicate ''Acid-Mouth'' 

Here  is  a  simple,  interesting  experi- 
ment it  will  pay  you  to  make.  If  you 
have  "Acid  Mouth,"  the  sooner  you 
know  it,  the  better. 

"Acid-Mouth"  is  the  cause  of  far  too 
much  tooth  agony  and  tooth  decay. 
Dental  authorities  belive  that  nine  out 
of  every  ten  people  have  this  over-acid 
condition. 

According  to  the  law  of  averages  you 
have  "Acid-Mouth,"  and  so  have  sev- 
eral members  of  your  family. 

Find  out.  Send  today  for  the  Litmus 
Test  Papers  which  we  will  gladly  send 
you  free.  One  paper  on  your  tongue 
will  quickly  tell  you  w^hether  you  have 
"Acid-Mouth." 


TOOTH  PASTE 


Counteracts  "Acid-Mouth" 

And  one  brushing  of  your  teeth  with 
Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  will  show  you  that 
Pebeco  counteracts  "Acid-Mouth." 
Buy  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  at  the  drug 
store  where  you  regularly  trade. 

Millions  of  clean,  strong  teeth,  firmly 
set  in  healthy  gums,  owe  their  attrac- 
tiveness and  vigor  to  the  fact  that  their 
possessors  use  Pebeco  twice  daily  and 
twice  a  year  have  their  dentist  look  their 
teeth  over  and  do  what  is  necessary. 

Pebeco  is  wonderfully  refreshing  and  pleasant  to 
use.  Keep  your  teeth  pearly  white;  resist  the 
tasteless,  secret  acid  condition  that  leads  to  tooth 
troubles  and  tooth  decay.      Use  Pebeco. 

The  price  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  is  50  cents 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere 
MADE  BY 

LEHN  &  FINK,   126  William  St.,  New  York 

Muitutaauring  Chemists 
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IVinther  MoJel  4S,  capacity  -f,JJJ  pounds. 
BoJies  oj  any  type  supplied  ij  desired. 


Il'iiil/ter  Model  68,  capacity  6,C00  pounds, 
liodies  nf  any  type  supplied  i*  disired. 


WINTHER  is  a   "new"    truck.      Consider,   please,   these  facts.     T 
Winther  Motor  Truck  Company  was  organized  in  January,  1917.   With . 
12  short  months,  organization  and  factory  were  completed — six  chas 
models  were  designed,  tested  and  marketed — a  nation-wide  distribution  secure 

..  Within  twelve  months  Winther  Motor  Trucks  had  taken  their  right! 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  high  grade  American  Motor  Trucks. 

Their  position  is  acknowledged  by  our  friends,  the  other  builders  of  qual 
trucks  in  this  country;  by  the  "trade"  (witness  the  fact  that  Winth 
distributors  are  admittedly  the  "cream"  of  American  Truck  di 
tributors),  and  by  the  hard-headed  business  public  who  buy  them. 

This  record  stands  unique,  we  believe,  in  American  truck  history. 

There  is  a  substantial  reason  for  Winther  success. 

While  a  new"  truck,  it  represents  a  combined  experience  of  157  yea 
in  motor  truck  design  and  marketing  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  \N'inth 
organization. 

\Vinther  design  is  the  direct  result  of  this  rich  experience  applied  to  tl 
lessons  which  American  truck  builders  learned  from  General  Pershing's  milita 
expedition  in  Mexico  some  two  years  since.  These  lessons  changed  the  who 
trend  of  truck  design,  but\Vinther — and  Winther  alone — has  been  able  to  apr 
the  fundamental  truck  facts  there  learned,  in  a  new  factory,  with  new  equipm 
with  ainiile  capital,  and  unhampered  by  tradition  or     policies'*  to  be  protC' • 
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Winther  Internal  Gear  Drive  Trucks  have  unquestionably  established  a 
standard  of  motor  truck  construction. 

In  Winther  Trucks  it  has  been  possible  to  produce  a  truck  freer  from  those 
i  and  weaknesses  heretofore  considered  inherent  in  motor  truck  transport — 
uck  of  lower  maintenance  costs — of  higher  day  in  and  day  out 

ice — a  truck  of  naturally  immeasurably  wider  performance. 

fThey  are  proven,  tested,  in  service  from  Coast  to  Coast.  There  is  a 
[ther  Truck  for  every  trucking  need,  from  one  to  seven  tons  in  capacity, 
jiised  on  the  same  fundamental  Winther  design — all  alike  as  to  standards  of 
I  Tuction  and  materials  used. 

The  Winther  distributor  nearest  you  (we  will  tell  you  who  he  is  if  you  do 

I  .now  him)  will  gladly  tell  you  the  story  of  Winther,  show  you  the  truck, 
^iplace  at  your  service  without  obligation  the  Winther  Traffic  Engineer, 

I I  will,  if  you  wish,  co-operate  with  you  in  a  discussion  and  solution  of  your 
Ip  needs. 

Model  2S  Maximum  capacity  1  ton  Model    88  Maximum  capacity  4  tons 

Model  48  Maximum  capacity  2  tons  Model  108  Maximum  capacity  5  tons 

Model  68  Maximum  capacity  3  tons  Model  128  Maximum  capacity  6  tons 

Model  148  Maximum  capacity  7  tons 

Winther  Motor  Truck  Company 

^throp  Harbor  Department  J  Illinois 
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Winther  Model  88,  capacity  8,000  pounds. 
Bodies  of  any  type  supplied  if  desired 


Winther  Model  108,  capacity  10,000 pounds. 
Bodies  of  any  type  supplied  tf  desired. 


Winther  Model  128,  capacity  12,000  pounds. 
Bodies  of  any  type  supplied  if  desired. 
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lines.  He  wTites  bravely  of  his  condition 
to  a  woman  friend  in  New  York.  He  is 
happy,  and   will  be  happier,  he  declares, 

and  -in  his  letter  he  says: 

Don't  say  you  can't  be  reconciled  to 
what  has  happened — because  I  am  and 
1  have  learned  nian.\  thing's  that  I  could 
have  never  learned  had  it  not  hai)i)ened  to 
me  as  it  did.  If  you  could  see,  as  1  have, 
what  others  have  sacrificed,  you  would 
count  mine  as  nothing.  Do  you  re- 
member sayinff  to  me  one  day:  "I  don't 
want  you  to  po  back  to  (^anada.  I  don't 
want  the  war  to  dainj  you."  I  knew  then 
that  what  you  didn't  want  had  to  be, 
whatever  happened.  And  I  tell  you  this 
truly,  that  1  have  never  had  a  second's 
regret  since  I  enlisted  .January  4,  1916. 
So  long  ago,  it  seems.  1  think  l'\^'  lived 
twenty  years  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  those 
twenty-two  months,  more  than  1  can  ever 
describe.  Certainly  I  ha\'e  never  been 
so  happy  as  1  was  sometimes  in  France 
— certainly.  I  have  never  felt  sorrow  like 
unto  that  1  have  felt  there.  I  knew  well 
while  I  was  in  New  York  that  the  supn>me 
period  of  my  life  was  aj)proachinfr.  And 
it  came,  Grace!  1  drank  deef)  of  the  cuj) 
of  life  and  death,  I  walked  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  and  the  sloi)es  of  Olympus.  Do 
you  think  1  am  son-y  now  l)ecause  I  ha\e 
paid  a  price? 

So  don't  frrieve  for  me.  1  am  happy, 
and  will  be  happier.  But  all  the  same  1 
thank  you  for  your  wish(>s. 

Good  girl!  You'll  never  do  better 
work  than  that  you  do  for  the  soldiers 
and  sailors.  By  now  you  will  have  dis- 
covered that  they  are  "some  audience" 
to  sing  to.  1  wish  you  could  see  them 
in  the  entertainment  huts  at  the  Front. 
I,  even  I,  have  danced  to  wilder  applause 
than  Bernhardt  (>ver  got.  and  have  thrilled 
to  a  response  that  she  might  env.\-.  To 
sing  and  dance  and  act  to  laughing  men 
who  will  lie  dead  at  the  dawning  of  the 
second  day  afterward — to  give  them. 
l)erhaps,  their  last  note  of  music,  their 
last  jest,  that  is  to  experience  a  wtsird 
thrill  even  the  Di\ine  Sarah  can  never 
have.  I  have  kicked  a  satin  shoe  nearly 
in  the  face  of  a  laughing  man,  whose 
wounds  I  have  bound  up  three  day»  later. 
And  more!  I  have  i)la\-e(l  th(!  piano  for  a 
fellow  i)erformer  who  has  been  blown  out 
of  existence  in  the  next  attack. 

1  have  never  enjoyed  anything  as  well 
as  our  performances  at  the  Front.  We 
couldn't  give  them  regidarly  exeej)!  when 
we  were  out  at  rest,  but  we  managed  be- 
tween Christmas  and  .\pril  to  give  about 
twenty-five  performanees  to  different  l>at- 
talions.  We  got  our  nnisic  from  London, 
and  wrote  a  nnisieal  comedy  in  six  hours 
that  entertained  thou.sands  and  thousands 
of  troops,  and  was  attended  l)y  <'\('rybody 
in  the  (-anadian  Corps,  from  the  G.  ().  C. 
downward.  1  received  the  congratula- 
tions one  night  of  our  divisional  general 
in  my  capacity  of  diri'ctor.  clad  ordy  in  a 
pair  of  i)ink  fights  and  a  blond  wig,  and 
one  of  the  lioys  reproved  mv  later  for 
not  "statKling  to  attention"  when  1 
spoke  with  the  big  man.  The  things 
I  couhl  tell  you  if  I  had  time  would 
nnike  you  die  of  laughter.  Our  "lead- 
ing lady,"  I*ete  Hamilton,  was  .so  beau- 
tifid  that  I  myself,  wiio  made  him  up  each 
night,  used  to  fairly  gasp  when  1  would 
wat<'h  him  from  the  wings  in  his  spec- 
lacidar  entrance,  cia<l  in  cloth  of  gold  and 
la<-e,  roses  trailing  careles.sly  from  his 
bouquet.  And  he  had  a  voice — soprano — 
that  thrilled! 

He  ••\id<ntl\   enclosed  a  picture  of  some 
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of  his  soldier  companions  in  their  dancing 
costumes,  for  he  writes: 

The  lady  in  black  in  the  picture  is 
Alan  Murray,  one  of  my  particular  pals 
who  dances  like  a  Pavlowa,  and  who  is 
at  his  best  as  a  dashing  adventuress.  It 
was  he  who  made  all  the  ladies'  cos- 
tumes from  material  sent  from  London. 
Can  you  pi<'ture  me,  Grace,  in  hand- 
painted  chiiTon,  cut  di'collele,  a  sumjjtuous 
cloak  of  black  and  silver  thrown  about  my 
slender  form,  a  "throw"  of  ermine  add- 
ing additional  richness?  1  su})i)0.se  yon- 
can't!  I  was  the  itujcnuc,  and  danced  a 
fancy  fox  trot  with  Alan  Murray  that 
nearly  took  ofl"  tlie  roof.  I  also  sang,  in  a 
dreailful  soprano,  a  song  about  Bohemia, 
and  many  from  Tipp«'rary  with  a  dancing 
chorus  of  soldiers.  What  fun  it  was! 
We  enjoyed  it  even  more  than  the  au- 
diences. Alan  and  1  were  asked  to  dance 
our  fox  trot  at  a  big  bi(  nfni.sartce  in  a 
Fr(»nch  town,  and  had  the  unique  i)l«>asure 
of  dancing  for  civiUans.  How  those  French 
women  "oh!  la-la'd"  when  I  floated  out 
in  my  chiffon!  We  always  had  a  full  l)and 
to  accoini)any  us  in  all  oiu"  performances. 
And  whoever  can't  dance  their  best  when 
accompanied  by  a  brass  band  must  be 
made  of  wood.     It  was  ripping! 

It  was  Alan  Murray,  too,  who  was 
with  me  when  I  was  wounded  and  saved 
my  life  by  his  ])romptness  and  presence 
of  mind,  as  the  shell  fragment  severed  both 
the  main  artery  and  vein  in  my  leg,  and 
I  would  have  bled  to  death  in  five  minutes 
if  he  hadn't  taken  hold  of  the  situation. 
He's  very  fond  of  me,  and  his  solicitude 
for  me  made  him  fearless  for  th<>  time  being. 
He  led  the  waj'  back  over  the  deadly 
ground  he  had  traversed  in  fear  and 
trembling  ten  minutes  befoi-e,  as  calm  and 
unafraid  as  if  he  were  walking  in  Central 
Park.  He  didn't  have  to  come  back  with 
me  at  all,  as  a  fresh  squad  did  the  carrying, 
but  he  insisted,  and  never  left  me  until 
I  was  carried  into  the  Casualty  Clearing- 
Station  about  two  hours  later.  Some 
bo3%  Alan! 

They  tried  to  save  Young's  leg  but 
gangrene  set  in  and  they  had  to  operate  to 
save  his  life.  He  writes  pathetically  of 
the  suffering  that  must  have  been  caused 
his  mother  when  she  received  the  official 
bulletin  of  his  condition,  the  cables  of  his 
comrades  breaking  the  news  more  gently 
not  having  then  reached  h(>r: 

It  was  a  bit  of  a  shock  when  I  first  knew 
it  had  to  be,  but  it  was  that  or  dying — and 
for  mother's  sake  I  didn't  want  to  die, 
altho  1  didn't  care  a  button  for  my.self. 
But  by  the  time  I  got  over  th«>  first  terrible 
weakness  I  had  resigned  my.self  to  the  in- 
evitable, and  it's  been  all  right  ever  since. 

It's  very  strange,  Grace,  to  go  down 
close,  close  to  the  mysterious  gates. 
Do  you  remember  the  "I'oor  LittU>  Rich 
Girl"  and  her  distorted  visions?  1  had 
them.  N'otiiing  was  real,  or  it  was  so 
mingled  witli  the  unreal  that  I  couldn't  dis- 
tinguish l)etwi>en  tlie  two.  To  me,  who 
have  never  in  all  my  lif«'  been  ill,  the  wijol»> 
thing  took  on  a  quality  of  utter  unreality. 
I  climl)e<l  gradually  out  of  this  world  of 
soft  voices,  of  horril)le  visions,  of  strange 
odors,  of  j)ain  wiiich  1  couldn't  localize, 
and  realized  thai  the  soft  voices  were 
thos*'  of  g«>ntle  Knglisii  sisters,  tlu-  visions 
had  gone,  the  odors  were  of  etiier  and  roses, 
mingled,  and  the  pain  came  from  my  cur- 
tailed limb  and  from  liuge  needles  stu<'k  in 
each  Itreast,  communicating  witii  saline 
somewhere    up    aloft,    and    converting    it, 


I  was  led  to  believe,  into  blood.  Isn't  it 
wonderful? 

And,  oh!  I  was  lonely !  I  felt  absoluttly 
deserted.  It  seemed  years  since  I  grimied 
a  wry  farewell  to  Alan.  It  was  many 
weeks  before  I  got  over  that  lonely  feeling. 
I  think  it  was  part  of  my  weakness.  Then, 
too,  I  worried  about  mother  at  home. 
Several  of  the  boys  had  sent  off  private 
cables  to  her  telling  her  I  was  getting  on 
splendidly,  but  I  wanted  to  hear  from  her 
direct  to  know  that  she  wasn't  worried. 
And  the  mail  was  delayed.  Nobody  knew 
where  I'd  been  sent.  I'd  been  put  on 
board  one  of  the  Duchess  of  Suthtrlnnd's 
barges  an<l  sent  down  to  a  ba.se  hospital, 
expecting  to  go  at  once  to  England,  but  a 
diphtheria  scare  kept  me  back  a  week. 
Finally  1  reached  Blighty,  away  up  in 
Birmingham,  and  stayed  there  for  a  little 
while  until  my  wound  heah'd.  Then*  I 
received  my  mail  and  saw  one  or  two  of  my 
fi'iends,  and  the  loneliness  began  to  dis- 
appear, ^ly  friends  tell  me  now  that  I 
looked  as  thin  and  as  whito  as  a  piece  of 
pajM'r,  but  1  really  felt  quite  well. 

I  have  moved  to  Ham.sgate,  but  in  the 
air-raids  there  some  of  the  hospital  patients 
were  killed,  so  we  were  dispersed  to  various 
places  in  England.  Luckily  I  came  to 
London,  where  I  know  several  people,  and 
I've  been  very  hai)py  ever  since,  except,  of 
course,  that  I'm  .sick  to  death  of  hospital 
existence  and  dying  to  be  away  again. 
In  time  my  dear  mother's  letter  came. 
They'd  had  a  trying  time,  for  none  of  my 
pal's  private  messages  had  come  and  all 
they  receiv«'d  was  the  official  notice  from 
Ottawa,  which  doesn't  dwell  on  details  and 
which  sticks  to  l)road  facts.  My  heart 
swells  and  chokes  me  when  I  think  of 
dear  mother  opening  that  cable  and  read- 
ing merely.  "We  regret  to  inform  you  that 
on  June  2,  1017,  Pte.  Leonard  Young, 
530(j40,  was  dangerously  wounded."  That 
was  all  they  knew  for  a  whole  week,  and 
they  waited  with  a  sick  dread  every  time 
the  postman  rang  the  bell,  in  ca.se— 
Finally  they  received  a  personal  cable 
from  my  commanding  officer  saying  that 
he  had  seen  me  and  that  I  was  "out  of 
danger,"  also  giving  them  the  first  new- 
about  the  amputation. 

Then  he  writes  of  his  intention  to  remain 
near  the  Front  and  direct  the  "tours" 
of  the  concert  company  as  they  "carry  on"' 
through  the  rest-camps: 

One  more  fact  before  I  finish.  I  su|)- 
pose  you'll  think  me  an  awful  ass— but 
I'm  going  back  to  France.  I've  Ixmm 
offered  the  directorship  of  the  Thin! 
Divisional  Concert  Troupe,  the  finest  m 
France  b«>yond  a  doubt.  No  more  soldier- 
ing for  nu>,  of  <'ourse.  I  don't  suppos«^  1 
shall  ever  go  "up  the  line"  again.  An 
artificial  leg  is  a  very  wonderful  thing,  but 
it  is  not  intendtnl  for  a  muddy  trench  or  a 
Flanders  road,  so  I  siiall  stay  in  the  resting- 
l)laces  just  l>ack  of  the  lines  and  "carry  on  ' 
with  my  troup*'  of  twelve.  Hamilton  an<i 
Alan  >iunay  are  the  ladies.  They  wi-r. 
transferred  from  our  ainlndance  by  speei:il 
order  of  the  general  to  do  concert  work 
and  the  others  are  picked  singers  an.i 
comedians  as  clever  as  tiie  dickens.  I  m 
going  to  put  on  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
even!!! 

1  could  go  home  of  course,  but  I'd  Im- 
utterly  miserable  at  home,  with  all  tlu- 
nuMi  1  know  over  here.  So  until  this  little 
old  war  is  ended  I  guess  111  be  in  it.  I 
do  hale  b«>ing  out  of  things. 

Grac«'      I    want    som(>  diamantine  stuff 

for    a    gown    for    our    leading    lady.     1 1  ^^ 

I   rarer  than  rubies  in   England.     1  won<l<  r 


I'lic    Lilrnirv   IH^rst  Jni    May  2.'t,    I'/Ill  (i7 


The  First  Completely  Equipped  Motor  Car 


The  Jordan  Sport  jNlarine  is  the  first 
(.•oinpletely  ecjuipped  motor  car  ever 
offered  as  a  stock  model  hy  a  mainifac- 
turer.  It  is  a  custom  made  car  at  a 
stock   car  })rice. 

Tlic  new  Continental  motor,  intro- 
duced l)y  Jordan,  eliminates  vibration, 
accentuates  speed,  increases  ])ower  and 
affords  a  degree  of  economy  and  smooth- 
ness that  is  far  in  advance  of  the  times. 
The  alumimnn  body  is  fifty  ])ounds 
lighter,  free  from  rumbles  and  ripples 
and  takes  that  beautiful  velvety  finish. 

Two  optional  colors,  Briarclitf'  green 
and    Liberty    blue.       I'jjholstered    in 


special  hand  buffed,  genuine  leather, 
with  velvet  tonneau  rug.  Kim  wind 
sport  clock,  and  tonneau  hght  empan- 
elled  in   Honduras   maliogany. 

Because  of  its  completeness,  its  ultra 
comfort,  its  smartness,  the  Sport  Marine 
is  essentially  a  woman's  car. 

It  is  fashionably  low  witii  five  o*2  x  4. 
wire  wheels  and  fiNe  Silvertown  Cord 
Tires,  special  speed  gear  ratio,  s|)ort 
M'indshield,  tailored  top,  traffic  bumj)er, 
motometer,  Macbeth  green  visor  lenses 
and  Lin-Rhubber  on  running  boards  as 
standard  eciuipment.  Curtains  that 
open  with  the  doors. 


JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,   CLEVELAND,   OHIO 
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Factory  showing 

30  X  60  ft.  room 

in  which 

W.  L.  Douglas 

began  manufacturing 

July  6,  1876 


WL  DOUGLAS 

/^   ^^-^f 1  "TUjE  shoe  that  holds  its  SUAl'E" 

<  ^\    $3  $3.50  $4  $4.50  $5  $g  $y  &  $g 

W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  every  pair  of  shoes 
before  they  leave  the  factory. 
The  value  is  guaranteed  and 
the  wearer  protected  against 
high  prices  for  inferior  shoes.* 
You  can  save  money  by  wear-* 
ing  W.L.Douglas  shoes.  The 
best  known  shoes  in  the  world 

The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas 
product  is  guaranteed  by 
more  than  40  years  experi-       / 
ence  in   making  fine  shoes.   /  I 
The    smart    styles   are    the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  cen- 
tres of  America.     They  are 
made   in    a    well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,   Mass., 

by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere.     They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.   They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

CAUTION— Before  you  buj/  be  sttre  W.  i.  Douf/Ias 
name  ami  the  retail  price  is  stainjied  on'  the 
bottom  and  the  inside  top  facing.  This  is  your 
only  protection  aijainst  high  prices  for  inferior 
shoes.    JtMWARJ£  or  FltAVlJ. 


Copyight  W  L.Oouf  la»  Shoe  Co 


ROYS  SHOES 
Best  in  the  World 
$3     S2.50     $2 


Sold  by  over  9000  ihoe  dealers  and  105  W.  L.  Douglai 
■tores.  If  not  convenient  to  call  at  W.  L.  Douglas  store,  ask 
your  local  dealer  for  them.  Take  no  other  make.  Write  for 
booklet,  showing  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 

President 

"W.   L,.   DOUGLAS    SHOE   CO. 

161  Spark  St.,  Brocktou,  Mass. 


Ai^JLri^aA^ 


Furniture  Repairing 

Kxpt-rt  instructions  by  a  skilful 
<  abinct-niakcr,  who  gives  simple 
descriptions  of  his  method  of  rc- 
pairinK  all  kinds  of  furniture.  A 
liractical,  useful  book  for  the 
home  that  will  save  you  many 
dollars.  I  into.  Cloth,  with  lyS 
illtistratious.  By  mail.  "iS  cents. 
FUNK  &  WA0NALL8  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


All  About  Aircraft 

By  Ralph  Slmnionils.  All  <<l»>iit  aiislnps, 
aeroplanes,  and  balloons,  aerodynamics,  en- 
gines, etc.  Early  experiments,  experimenters, 
etc.  Chapters  about  aircraft  in  the  i)ies(.iit 
war.  A  great,  fascinatin'.;  story  o(  the  conquest 
of  the  air.  78  fnll-pa(?'e  illustrations  show  practic.dly  e\ try 
known  type  of  aircraft,     f  2  00 ;  l)y  mail  ■?'.'  12. 

Funk  &  Wagnalts  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 


Every  Man  Where  He  Is  Worth  Most— 


says  Uncle  Sam,  in  developing  the  Nation's  efficiency.  Every  citizen  should  heed  this  injunction.  YOU 
must  Krl  whrrf  you  are  worth  mo^l  if  you  \v:\nt  to  work  with  thr  nieatcst  pleasure  and  efficiency  and 
attain  tlie  ureatcst  success.     V'oii  can   Imd  the  place  you   lit  in  with  the  helj)  of  this  great  now  t)<)ok^ 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  VOCATION 

A  Book  to  Help  Men  Find  Their  Work— Then  Work  Their  Find 

This  new  book,  by  the  e\peit  \'oi  ational  (  ounselor.  Holmes  \V.  Merton,  covers"  this  vital  subject  sim- 
ply, com[)let'ly.  pi.ii  ti(  ally.      !•  torn  it  vou  can  liarn  ui  (htail  — 

What  a>>lllty  Is  noe<lc<l  tor  each  o(  1400  distinct  vociitlons;  liow  to  dUcovef  whether 
or  not  your  present  work  Is  your  rluhi  work;  how  to  examine  yourscll  to  ascer- 
tain Just  what  work  you  are  best  flttetl  for;  how  to  brinit  Into  play  your  tfreatost 
powers;  how  to  make  your  work  yield    the   moat    satisfaction    and    proSt ;    etc.,  etc. 

This  book  is  vitally  necessary  to  every  man  or  woman  who  wants  the  lisht  job — to  every  employer  wlio 
wants  the  right  men— to  every  parent  wlio  wants  his  son  or  daiitthtet  to  (ind  the  right  placi-  in  his  life  work. 

8vo.  cloth  hound.  $1 .50  net :    bu  mall.  J  J. 62 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.      354-360  Fourth  Avenue,      NEW  YORK 


if  you  could  get  some  in  New  York?  Beg. 
borrow,  or  steal  all  you  can.  I  want  to 
make  a  "splurge,"  and  if  you  come  across 
anything  striking  in  the  way  of  apparel 
or  ornament  that  nobody  wants,  beg  it — 
and  send  it  to  me,  like  a  dear.  We  can  u.se 
it.  What's  become  of  the  vaudeville 
dress?  I  have  no  shame.  Give  it  to  me.if 
it  still  exists.  It  shall  win  new  glories  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Fraucel 


When  the  United  States  became  in- 
volved in  the  great  world-struggle,  and  the 
call  came  for  ^'oung  Americans,  two  broad 
fields  of  action  were  pre.sented.  One  was 
putting  the  Ilun  out  of  commis.sion,  and 
the  other  helping  to  keep  the  American 
fighting  men  in  action.  Gresham  Sharp 
chose  the  latter  as  the  branch  of  the 
service  in  which  he  could  give  of  his  best  to 
Uncle  Sam.  He  joined  the  Columbia 
College  Unit  of  the  American  Ambulanc«- 
Corps  as  a  mechanician,  for  he  knew  the 
"innards"  of  an  automobile  a«  few  young 
men  of  his  age — he  has  just  reached  his 
twentieth  year,  by  the  way — and  he  had 
learned  it  all  from  practical  experience, 
taking  his  own  machine  apart  to  "see  how 
the  wheels  went  round,"  and  setting  it  up 
again  and  then  again.  Sharp  has  already 
experienced  his  baptism  of  fire  in  France, 
and  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Sharp,  of  Plainfield,  X.  J.,  which  is  printed 
in  the  Plainfield  Courier-Xews,  he  writes 
cheerily : 

Received  the  box  you  sent,  and  it  was 
great.     Thank  you  so  much. 

Met  a  boy  who  is  in  the  same  com- 
pany with  Fred  Harrington  and  know.s 
him  quite  well.  They  are  near,  but  I  fear 
too  far  to  ever  see  Fred.  We  are  with  a 
P"'rench  di\ision  which  moves  about  con- 
tinually from  place  to  place,  wherever  they 
are  needed,  and  our  section  goes  with 
them  wherever  the\-  go. 

We  expect  to  make  another  move  soon. 
We  liad  to  leave  our  last  base  for  th>' 
Germans  were  shelling  the  town.  W»' 
took  refuge  in  the  ct^llar  of  an  old  abbey 
twtmty  feet  below  the  ground,  and  for  a  few 
nights  did  not  get  much  sleep  while  the 
liochc!^  were  throwing  14-inch  shells  near 
our  base. 

"Bob  ■  Fraker  is  on  detached  service 
now,  in  a  motor-base  park  up  in  Sec- 
tor   .     They  cut  the  sections  down  tn 

thirty-four  men,  so  we  had  to  leave  .some 
men  in  Paris  to  await  assignment  to  sjhvmhI 
duty. 

I  am  writing  this  out  in  front  in  our 
dugout.  There  is  only  one  other  .\mericar 
with  me,  every  one  near  being  French. 
We  get  on  somehow;  manage  to  under- 
st'.ind  each  tit  her  after  a  fashion. 

I  can  l)i>ar  the  French  guns  firing  ju.st 
a  few  hunilred  feet  from  t)ur  /«>.</<  (if  recruit. 
giving  the  lioche  some  "souvenirs."  Wf 
ha\t'  four  days  on  post  and  four  days  back 
at  liase. 

The  French  witli  this  section  ht^lieve 
that  the  war  may  .><oon  bt>  over,  and  young 
Sharp    offers    a    hearty    eoncurrence.      He 

writes: 

The  -Vmericans  are  arriving  every  day — 
more  and  more— and  they  sure  do  look 
gotitl  to  us.  They  .seem  to  be  iireparing 
for  a  long  war,  but  the  French  with  us 
tliink  it  will  be  over  in  a  few  m«)nths. 
Believe   me.    I    Impe  the  French  are  rigiit. 
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Whatever  the  Drive 


Chain  or  worm,  internal  gear  or 
double-reduction,  the  working  parts 
of  the  truck  rear  axle  that  transmit 
power  to  the  wheels,  carry  the 
truck's  weight  and  take  the  con- 
stant buffeting  of  rocks  and  ruts, 
are  all  mounted  on  bearings. 

Each  set  of  gears  must  be  sup- 
ported and  held  in  mesh  by  bearings. 

Live  axle  shaft  or  dead  axle 
beam,  the  entire  unit,  and  the  tons 
of  truck  and  freight  above,  rest  on 
the  bearings  in  the  hubs  of  the 
wheels. 

These  bearings  can  not  be  al- 
lowed to  wear  loose  without  en- 
dangering the  efficiency  of  any  form 
of  rear  axle.  And  if  the  rear  axle 
goes  wrong,  the  truck  is  out  of 
business  until  the  damage  is  made 
good. 

Is  it  not  then  poor  economy  to 
have  any  less  positive  assurance 
than  bearings  that  measure  up  to 
every  test  ? 

The  test  of  actual  use  by  the 
builders  of  the  most  substantial, 
worthwhile  trucks. 

The  test  of  years  of  use — clear 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
industry. 


The  test  of  ability  to  stand  up 
both  to  downward  for  "radial") 
load,  and  of  side-pressure  (or  "end- 
thrust"),  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
without  the  need  of  an}-  extra 
"end-thrust  bearings." 

The  test  of  take-up  for  wear 
— so  that  after  years  of  service  and 
thousands  of  miles,  the  bearing  can 
still  be  brought  back  to  its  original 
newness  by  a  part  turn  of  a  nut. 

The  test  of  engineering  expe- 
rience, based  not  on  a  few  but  on 
thousands  of  varying  applications. 

The  test  of  manufacture  in  a 
plant  completely  equipped  to  han- 
dle every  step  in  the  production  of 
bearings  from  the  making  of  the 
steel  to  the  final  inspection. 

Timken  Bearings  alone  have  a 
record  that  covers  all  of  these  re- 
quirements. 

You  will  find  proof  definitely  set 
down  in  two  books — "How  Can  I 
Tell,"  which  covers  matters  of  de- 
sign and  manufacture,  and  "The 
Companies  Timken  Keeps,"  which 
lists  all  makes  of  passenger  cars, 
trucks  and  tractors  using  Timken 
Bearings,  and  tells  exactly  where 
in  each  car  the  bearings  are  used. 


THE    TIMKEN    ROLLER    BEARING    COMPANY 
Canton,   Ohio 


FOR  MOTOR  CAR,  TRUCK  &  TRACTOR 
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A  pencil  that  almost 
writes  alone 

Put  the  point  on 
the  paper  and  think, 
l^ef ore  you  realize  it, 
your  Eldorado  will 
be  gliding  along 
without  appreciable 
effort — in  perfect 
time  with  your 
thoughts. 

-r^y  DIXON'S 

ELDoeaD 

is  so  smooth  that  it  makes 
your  ivork  easier,  less  tir- 
ing, quicker.  The  unusu- 
ally strong  leads  save  the 
bother  of  frequent  re- 
sharpening.  They  are 
most  economical  in  use. 

There  is  among  the 
17  true  degrees,  an 
Eldorado  best  suited  to 
your  work. 

Send  16  cents  in  stamps, 
for  full-length  samples 
worth  double  the  money. 
Write  us  the  degrees 
you  want  or  the  nature 
of  your  pencil  work. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Dept.  41-J,  Jarsey  City.  N.  J. 


GUMMED  LABELS 

The  l)ist  '|ii;ilily  iiiid  llic  best  service 
nt  th#r  bi'st  prupiirllDnatt!  prire.  A 
million  labels  an  liour,  if  neeessary, 
and  every  one  of  f  hem  perfect.  I'rices 
and  samples  on  request. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO. 

9tk  andThompioo  Sti. 
Phil...  P>. 


Shock  Absorbers — $2.10  and  Up! 

E\  I',  l<\U<  )l)\    knows  KM'.iseil  sjiiinKs  rifii-  iMsicsl 
I   — JH're's  ,1  way  Id  keep  them  oili.-(l  riclit,   l<w' , 

•  Dinioit .  for  .ill  -leasoii. 

WOODWORTH 

Spring  Cover  and  Lubricator 

An  Oil  ind  Walcrproof,  Fth-Lined  Co>rr  Lactij  Over  the  Sprinis 

Ki.p I    •lii~i.    iliri.     iiioi.<iut>      ami     rii-i.     pri'vtiit-. 

."tliit'.ik**  .in<l  tirt-.tk**.     Il.ilf  .in  lioiir's  time  onee  .1  >'e.ii. 
.inil  >uiicun  lorKet  yon  li.ive  xpriuK"- 

Srn,t  mtme   nnil    nuuUi  nf  voiir  far 

WOODWORTH  MFG.  CORP..  NV..a-J«''i'«ri's"N'V 


foi-  I  would  not  mind  .sailing  up  New  York 
Harbor,  and  shaking  bands  with  Miss 
LihcrtN-. 

Things  aro  getting  very  lively.  I  can 
not  tell  you  much,  but  we  are  busy. 

The  food  is  gootl  and  we  get  plenty  of  it. 
I  am  perfectly  well  and  have  been  ever 
since  1  have  been  over  here. 

1  wish  \ou  would  send  me  The  Courier- 
Xrirs,  for  1  would  like  to  have  all  the  news 
from  home.  Number  your  letters  so  I  will 
know  if  1  get  t  liem  all. 


A  THKEE-IIOUR  BATTLE  WITH  A 
500-POUND  SAWFISH 


FISinXG  has  usually  found  its  place 
in  the  cat«'gory  of  \-A7.y  men's  i)astimes, 
but  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  fishermen 
as  there  are  A7irious  sorts  of  fish.  There's 
the  angler  Avho  dangles  his  line  off  the  end 
of  a  pier  while  he  dozes  in  the  sun  waiting 
for  a  torpid  flounder  to  bite,  the  fisher- 
man A\ho  wades  the  mountain-stream  and 
weaves  his  way  through  the  entangling 
alders  in  pursuit  of  the  elusive  trout, 
the  enthusiast  who  fights  the  bluefish  in 
the  surf  or  hunts  the  salmon  in  its  haunts, 
and  th«'  chaj)  for  whom  all  these  sports  are 
too  tame,  and  who  goes  after  the  big  game- 
iish  of  the  sea. 

You  probably  read  in  The  Di<;est  some- 
thing about  fishing  in  Florida  waters,  and 
how  sixty-year-old  Captain  Pettit  fought 
for  an  hour  with  a  170-pound  tarpon  that 
jumped  into  his  l)oat.  That  Avas  a  good 
deal  of  tarpon,  but  just  read  how  William 
('.  S<'hroeder,  of  Xew  York,  captured  ')'2o 
l)Ounds  of  sawfish  with  a  rod  and  reel 
after  a  struggle  that  lasted  for  three  hours. 
When  the  fish  was  finally  landed  it  was 
found  to  be  14  feet  and  1  inch  long,  and 
its  girth  was  4  feet  S  incli(>s.  In  describing 
what  he  terms  "the  fight  of  his  life"  in  the 
Xew  York  Stitt,  !Mr.  Schroeder  says: 

1  had  been  trolling  for  kingfish  and  as 
they  didn't  seem  anxious  to  show  them- 
selves 1  made  my  A\ay  to  a  point  (jf  land 
to  rest  up  a  bit,  and  puri)osely  let  lie  my 
trolling -line  in  the  Avater  astern.  Xo 
matter  how  scarce  the  fi.sh  1  always  enter- 
tained the  i(l(>a  that  a  line  in  the  water  was 
worth  more  than  one  out  of  wat^T. 

1  was  sitting  on  the  shore  ga/ing  toward 
the  horizon  and  thinking  of  that  l)ig  l)lack- 
tish  1  had  <-aught  olT  Seal)right  and  the 
enormous  i)laice  that  1  once  lost  at  the 
Cholera  Hanks.  Suddenly,  zip!  My  line 
went  singing  out,  sj)un  to  its  limit,  and 
snap,  it  was  goin — everything.  Such  a 
IM'fformance  immediately  put  an  end  to  all 
Ihouglis  of  the  Cholera  Haid\S,  and  1  was 
tiieii   ill   the   heiglit    of  excitement. 

Instead  of  feeling  sore  as  some  men 
would.  1  felt  jubilant  that  he  had  made 
such  a  getaway  and  e\  en  pniised  him 
because  he  had  taken  me  unawares.  Hut 
rio:lit  then  1  jjromised  my.self  that  1 
would  (ish  liour  after  hour,  da\  s  or  weeks, 
until  I  brought  him  in  siibdufd. 

The  next  week  1  fished  diligently  and 
had  se\cral  strikes  which  felt  as  if  my 
line  was  tied  to  the  end  of  a  steam  loco- 
motive. I  lost  four  entire  lines  during 
tile  wfck.  but  kept  right  at  it. 

As  yet  I  hadn't  e\  t-n  had  a  glimpse 
of  my  worthy  foe.  and  what  troulded  me 
more  than  an\  thing  was  the  (|uestion, 
What  sort  of  fish  can   it  be   that  tloesn't 


know  the  nu-aning  of  the  word  stop  after 
he  gets  started".' 

For  eight  consecutive  days  I  had  an- 
gled for  the  prize,  and  the  ninth  day 
came  meandering  along  looking  the  same 
as  the  others,  but,  as  I  afterward  knew, 
the  ninth  day  was  destined  to  be  entirely 
difTerent;  it  was  to  be  my  ad\ersary's 
Waterloo. 

Unfortimately  all  my  good  lines  were 
gone  and  the  only  thing  available  was  a 
Xo.  24  cotton  line  .slightly  thicker  than 
the  linen  of  the  same  number.  A  Xo.  8 
O'Shaughmssy  hook,  bra.ss-wire  leader, 
rod  and  reel:  such  wt-re  my  weapons  as 
1  launched  forth. 

Ten  minutes  after  I  had  made  my 
cast  1  recei\'ed,  not  a  tremendous  jerk, 
but  a  slow,  powerful  something  which 
started  off  with  my  line.  He  is  changing 
his  tactics,  thought  1.  as  I  let  him  take 
the  line.  1  imagine  I  trembled  as  1  saw 
the  line  nuj\  ing  off  and  gradually  gain- 
ing in  speed,  but  1  then  thought  it  time 
for  me  to  let  my  unknown  foe  know  that 
he  had  to  do  something  in  order  to  gain 
his  freedom. 

I  then  i)ut  the  hook  into  him  hard 
and  sure.  Did  he  move  faster  then? 
Well,  1  wish  you  could  haAe  seen  him. 
He  just  tore  away  like  a  cannon-shot 
and  then  started  parallel  to  the  shore.  I 
could  see  that  my  line  would  never  stop 
his  first  rushes,  so  after  some  diflficulty 
I  gained  my  skiff  and  i)ushed  off.  Being 
alone  1  had  no  one  to  manage  the  boat, 
but  to  land  him  unaided  would  be  more 
ditticult,  so  in  one  way  I  Avas  satisfied 
to  l)e  by  myself. 

He  towed  me  first  one  Avay  and  then 
the  other,  and  that  small  boat  never 
traAeled  as  fast  as  it  did  that  daj'.  He 
Avould  rush  for  the  bottom,  then  make 
for  the  surfa<'e.  lashing  his  poAverful  tail 
and  chtu'ning  the  Avater  to  foam.  It  A^as 
his  first  rise  to  the  surface  which  en- 
abled me  to  determine  his  species,  and 
his  immense  size  startled  even  my  AA'ildest 
hopes. 

The  fish  then  began  to  put  up  the  fight 
for  its  life,  compelling  Schroeder  to  give 
it  almost  cAery  yard  of  line  which  Avas 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  hold  the  power- 
ful rushes  and  tow  the  boat  also.  As 
after  a  two-hour  [struggle,  it  appeared  to 
be  an  impossible  task  to  bring  the  fish  to  a 
l)oint  of  submission  Avhere  it  could  be 
gatt'ed,  Schroeder  (le\  is«>(l  the  plan  of 
landing  it  Avithout  killing  it.     He  says: 

As  1  Avas  noAV  i)laAing  him  on  the 
shore  my  idea  AAas  to  work  him  on  a 
certain  shallow  spot  Avhich  Avould  put 
him  partially  otit  of  Avater.  This  shoal 
Avas  A i-ry  small  and  naturally  my  Hsh 
did  not  appear  particularly  anxious  to 
bea<h  him.self.  He  seemed  as  strong  aa 
ever  and  Avas  still  making  desperate 
rushes,  but  I  Avas  now  taking  a  eham'e 
and  straining  my  line  to  its  utmost. 
Thre«>  times  I  had  him  partially  on  the 
shoal  and  thi»H>  times  he  made  his  gt»t- 
away,  churning  the  Avater  with  his  power- 
ful tail,  making  a  di.scoioration  for  forty 
feet  about.  His  dangerous  Aveapon  an- 
ti-riorly  always  kept  me  at  a  dist«uce  and 
his  cruel-looking  eyes  seemed  to  express 
the  anger  under  which  ho  was  laboring. 

I  Avas  ha\ing  the  fight  of  my  life  and 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  giving 
up,  for  Avasn'l  this  the  very  thing  I  had 
long  l>een  hoping  for?  After  a  des|»erat« 
attempt  1  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  him 
on  tile  shallow  for  tlu'  fourth  time. 

This    time    1    was    determined    to   give 
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Cleveland  Trcu^r 


Ihe  Crying  Need  of  Farm  and  Factory 


The  war  has  reached  its  critical  stage. 

It  has  resolved  itself  into  a  life  and  death  race  between 
the  farms  and  factories  of  America  and  her  Allies  on  one 
hand  —  and  Prussianism  on  the  other. 

We  must  have  greater  speed.  TTiat  is  the  crying 
need  of  farm  and  factory.  For  speed  properly  applied 
will  win  the  war. 

Cleveland  Tractors  are  helping  to  meet  this  vital  need 
for  speed.  They  are  successfully  replacing  man  and 
animal  power  on  thousands  of  farms — large  and  small — 
and  in  scores  of  factories,  all  over  the  country.  They  are 
enabling  the  war  depleted  ranks  of  labor  to  meet  the 
increased  demands  for  production — in  faster  time. 

North,  South,  East  and  West,  Clevelands  are  plowing, 
harrowing,  planting,  reaping.  They  are  cultivating  and 
hauling.  They  are  building  and  repairing  roads  and 
dragging  huge  logs.  They  are  spotting  freight  cars  and 
pulling  wagons.  They  are  crawling  among  the  lathes 
and  benches  of  our  factories.  They  are  working  in  mud 
and  sand,  on  loading  platforms,  and  on  our  boulevards. 
They  are  doing  stationary  engine  work  of  various  kinds. 

The  small  size  of  the  Cleveland  enables  it  to  go  under 
and  among  small  fruit  trees,  in  and  out  of  narrow  doors 
and  over  untraveled  roads. 

h  carries,  picks  up  and  lays  down  its  own  tracks  like 
the  famous  "tanks"  on  the  European  battlefields.     600 


square   inches  of  traction  surface  help  to  prevent  miring, 
slipping  and  sinking  in  soft  mud,  clay,  sand  or  gumbo. 

The  Cleveland  steers  by  the  power  of  its  engine,  and 
will  turn  in  a  twelve-foot  circle.  It  can  be  housed  in  less 
space  than  is  required  by  a  single  horse. 

But  in  spite  of  its  small  size  the  Cleveland  develops  I  2 
horsepower  at  the  drawbar  and  20  horsepower  at  the 
pulley.  It  plows  33^  miles  an  hour — eight  to  ten  acres 
a  day.  That  is  equal  to  the  work  of  three  good  3-horse 
teams  and  three  men. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  famous  motor  truck  engineer, 
designed  the  Cleveland  Tractor.  He  has  used  only  the 
best  materials.  And  the  machines  are  built  under  his 
direct  supervision.  The  track  is  designed  for  long  service. 
The  sections  are  constructed  to  prevent  dirt  and  mud  from 
falling  into  the  track.  They  are  joined  with  hardened 
steel  pins  having  their  bearings  in  hardened  steel  bushings. 

Gears  are  protected  by  dust-proof  cases  and  are  of  the 
same  quality  as  those  of  the  finest  trucks.  The  Cleveland 
weighs  less  than  3200  pounds. 

Speed  up  your  farm  work — or  t/our  factory  work  with 
one  or  more  Cleveland  Tractors.  Serve  the  Nation  in 
her  hour  of  need  —  and  incidentally  do  your  bit  more 
profitably  to  yourself. 

Write  to  us  for  complete  information  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Dept.  BP,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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no  leeway  and  each  tiuie  he  struggled 
for  the  depths  I  guided  him  an  inch 
closer  to  shore.  After  perhaps  half  an 
hour  of  these  exertions  I  had  him  quite 
safely  beached  and  I  had  won  the  fight. 
By  my  wrist  watch  it  had  taken  just 
tliree  hours  to  land  him  in  this  tempo- 
rarily safe  position. 

The  next  chapter  was  to  get  my  prize 
home,  and  to  do  this  I  had  to  of  course 
kill  him,  for  he  was  far  from  being  dead. 
Having  no  suitable  inii)lements  to  do  this 
it  would  be  necessarj-  to  row  about  a 
mile  for  home,  and  I  didn't  care  to  leave 
the  fish  in  such  an  apt  position  for  escape. 
My  hook  was  still  in  his  flesh  and  the  line 
had  wound  several  times  about  his  great 
saw  and  he  was  much  too  full  of  life  for  me 
to  disintegrate  my  tackle. 

To  make  his  capture  more  secure  I 
placed  some  large  stones  on  each  side  of 
his  head  and  one  on  top  of  his  snout. 
This  placed  my  fish  in  a  rather  ignoble 
position,  but  a  quarter  ton  was  too  much 
for  me  to  drag  upon  the  beach  alone, 
and  being  on  an  island  which  was  un- 
inhabited no  help  could  be  procured.  Re- 
turning with  a  pickax  I  made  short  work 
of  my  powerful  foe,  and  attaching  a  strong 
rope  about  his  tail  I  proceeded  laboriously 
to  tow  him  home. 

Four  hours  after  he  first  struck  my 
hook  I  had  him  into  my  home  port.  With 
the  assistance  of  five  men  we  pulled  him 
up  high  and  dry  and  I  then  sat  on  his 
back  and  looked  him  over  carefuUy.  He 
measured  14  feet  1  inch  in  length,  4  feet 
8  inches  in  girth,  and  weighed  525  pounds. 
His  saw  was  3  feet  6  inches  long  and  was 
armed  with  27  pairs  of  teeth. 


GERMAN  SPIES  AT  THE  FRONT  WORK- 
ING  AMONG  THE  AMERICAN  TROOPS 

WERE  Bret  Harte  alive  to-day  he 
undoubtedly  would  admit  that  the 
^snly  Teuton  can  go  the  "Heathen  Chinee" 
about  60-40  in  "ways  that  are  dark  and 
tricks  that  are  vain."  Take  for  example 
the  artifice  of  a  "spy  offensive  corps" 
which  was  actively  engaged  in  the  front 
and  rear  of  the  Allied  lines  when  the  big 
German  drive  began  on  March  21. 

English-speaking  Geruian  officers,  wear- 
ing British  uniforms  taken  from  prisoners, 
advanced  wnth  the  German  infantry,  min- 
gled with  the  British,  and  succeeded  for 
a  time  in  giving  false  orders,  while  at  the 
same  time  German  agents  behind  the  lines 
were  spreading  alarmist  propaganda  among 
the  French,  blocking  the  roatls  with  the 
panic-stricken  populace,  and  iiniH>diiig  the 
movements  of  British  trooi>s  and  trans|)orts. 

During  their  brief  experience  on  the 
Front  the  Americans  have  already  encoun- 
tered the  German  military  spy,  and  a 
corresjiondent  of  tlie  New  York  Errnintj 
Sun  who  is  witli  tlic  .\iiurican  .\rniy  in 
France  writes: 

\Vli(>ii  it  is  recalled  lliat  tli<>  enemy  ha; 
taken  npwanl  of  fifty  American  prisoners 
and  that  if  then*  are  Gerinan-.Vmericans 
with  us,  so  also  are  there  Anieri'-an- 
Germans  witli  him,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  if 
has  not  been  dillicnlt  for  him  to  liml 
English-sj)eaking  spies  and  .\merican  uni- 
forms t»)  dress  them  in. 

Take  one  case,  for  example.  Iinmedi- 
at«>ly  after  the  German  trench-raid  of 
Man'ii    1      ill' fact,   the   next    morning -an 
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DISTEEL .  WHEELS 


At  last  Science  has  reached  the  wheels  of  the  motor  car. 
And  it  is  curious  that  the  zvheel,  in  many  respects  the  most 
important  part  of  the  motor  car,  should  be  the  last  to  be 
reached. 

Heretofore,  ingenuity  and  engineering  thought  have 
been  lavished  upon  the  motor,  the  electrical 
equipment,  the  spring  suspension,  the  axle,  the 
body  design,  the  furnishings  of  the  car.  These 
have  already  been  developed  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  and  excellence. 

Now  the  wheel  has  arrived — the  wheel  that 
actually  is  one  of  the  most  essential  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  features  of  the  motor  car. 

The  proof  of  this  we  offer  in  the  wheel  that  completes 
the  car — completes  the  Beauty  as  well  as  the  Mechanical 
Efficiency  of  the  car — the  Disteel  Wheel. 


How  the  plane  surfaces  of  Disteel  harmonize  and  sup- 
plement the  body  design  of  the  already  beautiful  car  you 
can  best  judge  for  yourself. 

Disteel  Wheels  are  more  resilient,  much  stronger,  and' 
therefore  much_  safer.     They  are  quickly  and  easily  de- 
mounted  and    tires    easily   changed.       Disteel 
Wheels  save  tires. 

The  absence  of  spokes   and   rims  in   Disteel 

Wheels    means    the    absence    of    rattles     and 

squeaks.      Disteel  Wheels    are    easily  cleaned. 

In  short,  when  you   realize  how  much   Disteel 

Wheels  add  to  the  utility  of  your  motor  car  and  comfort 

of  motoring,  you  will   appreciate  the   scientific  advance 

made  by  Disteel  Wheels. 

The  dealer  from  whom  you  bought  your  car.  if  it  is  a 
Quality  Car,  will  tell  you  about  Disteel  Wheels.    . 


DETROIT      PRESSED      STEEL      COMPANY,      DETROIT,      U.    S.    A. 


7  ^  7  //<'   Litcniry   Ui^rst  for  May  23, 

Ariurii-an  litiit<'nant  fame  across  a  man  in 
Am«Tir-an  uniform,  l)Ut  without  the  foliar 
hatitrcs  that  denote  a  man"s  regiment.  He 
was  walking  (h^wn  a  communieation- 
irench  toward  tlie  headquarters  of  an 
American  regiment.  The  lieutenant  didn't 
recognize  him  and  stoj)t  liiiii. 

"Where  are  you  going'.'"  lie  asked. 

"Oh,  just  over  here,  '  saiil  tlu-  sohlier. 
Something  about  his  accent  made  tlie 
Lieutenant  suspicious. 

"What  regiment  do  \  ou  Ixloug  to'.'" 
lie  asked. 

"The  — th,"  replied  the  man.  Per- 
sistent questioning  revealed  th(>  fact  that 
he  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  colonel 
conHnanding  the  regiment,  any  of  its 
majors,  captains,  or  even  lieutenants.  He 
could  not  tell  where  he  had  come  from  or 
where  he  was  going.  A  few  questioiis 
al)out  the  history  of  the  regiment  since  it 
came  to  Fnince  showed  that  he  could  not 
have  been  with  it.  What  happened  to 
that  man  may  be  guess«>d.  There  have 
been  other  cases  of  the  same  .sort. 

Spy-hunting  goes  on  constantly  behind 
the  lines,  and  many  strange  tales  are  told 
of  the  activity  of  the  (Jennan  agents.  Few 
people  now  live  in  the  ruined  villages  im- 
mediately back  of  the  lines,  and  the.se 
few  stop  up  every  crack  and  crevice  at 
night  in  order  that  no  tliread  of  light  may 
.serve  to  direct  the  enemy  shells.  And  yet 
strange  tah'S  are  told  of  the  sudden  Hash- 
ing of  lights,  of  mysterious  goings  and 
comings,  of  people  who  have  lived  in  the 
village  for  a  year  or  more  suddenly  dis- 
apiM-aring,  leaving  no  word  nor  trace. 

And  then,  no  matter  liow  vigilant  the 
watch  may  be,  it  is  not  impo.ssible  for  a 
man  of  coolness  and  courage  to  slip  from 
one  side  of  No  Man's  Land  to  the  other. 
It  is  all  a  part  of  th«'  "intelligence"  system 
by  which  l)oth  armies  try  to  "keep  tabs" 
on  each  other,  the  more  obvious  and  better- 
known  methods  being  the  interrogation  of 
prisoners,  th*-  cai)ture  of  military  docu- 
ments and  maps,  and  the  observation-work 
ill  the  air.  Bits  of  iiii'ormation  gained 
from  any  of  these  sources,  j)ieced  together, 
freciueiitly  conii)h'te  a  })uz7,le  and  lay  bare 
itiiportanl  enemy  plans. 

Great  elTorts  have  been  made  by  Girman 
agents  and  secret-service  men  to  gain  in- 
formation concerning  the  Atnerican  .Vrmy, 
and  the  Sun  correspondent  writes: 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  whole  story  can 
not  be  told  of  American  e.\i)erieiice  with 
(lerman  spies,  agents,  and  pro|)aganda 
over  here.  M  any  rate,  here  an-  just  a 
\'i-\v  incidiMits.  perhaps  a  little  camoutlaged 
for  safety's  .sake,  that  may  serve  to  illus- 
Irale  various  phases  of  the  spy's  work. 

The  first  was  the  case  of  a  man  who 
worked  on  the  grand  scale,  hil<-hed  his 
wagon  to  a  star.  He  drove  up  one  day 
to  an  .Vmerican  hea<l«iuarters  in  a  khaki- 
colored  automobile,  drest  in  a  very  well- 
fitting  .Vmi'rican  major's  uniform,  and 
asked  to  see  the  general  olTicer  command- 
ing. He  came  from  (leiieral  llea<lquarlers, 
he  said,  in  search  of  information  about 
certain  construction  plans. 

Meantime,  his  cliaulTeiir  was  making 
friends    with    some    head<iuarters   orderlies 

and   asking   (|ueslions.      Me   asked   a   g 1 

many  (iiieslions  of  a  sergeant  who  had 
ius|  i)een  transferred  from  the  (Jeiu'ral 
llejulquarters  garage.      The  sergeant    sud- 
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deiily  noticed  that  the  car  was  of  a  type, 
one  of  whic'li  had  been  stolen  from  the 
garage  a  few  days  previous. 

Then  he  noti<-ed  a  certain  discrepancy 
in  the  United  Stales  number  on  its  sides 
and  the  regulations.  He  started  to  tell  a 
military  policeman  that  he  believed  here 
was  a  stolen  car  altered,  in  the  hearing 
ofanorticer  who  is  one  of  the  "spy-hunters." 
It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  the  underwear 
under  the  "major's"  well-litting  uniform 
actually  bore  the  label  of  a  Munich  man- 
ufacturer and  dealer. 

The  second  case  was  a  little  further 
down  the  scale.  One  night  a  battalion 
relief  w^as  to  be  made  on  the  Toul  front 
and  the  relieving  battalion  had  just  left 
its  rest  billet  in  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
the  front  line  to  go  forward,  when  one  of 
the  rear  guard  noticed  a  light  tiashing  in- 
termittently from  the  schoolhous<>  window. 
He  started  to  investigate,  sui)posing 
.some  careless  person  was  moving  about 
the  room  Avith  a  candle  without  screening 
the  window,  w1h'I\  from  far  up  a.head, 
where  he  knew  Montsec  arose  in  the  dark- 
ness, came  what  .st-euied  an  answering 
Hash.  The  battalion  was  caUed  back  and 
the  relief  postponed. 

A  half-hour  later  ten  (Jerman  l)atteries 
tired  for  twenty  minutes  upon  a  road- 
fork  that  the  battalion  would  have  reached 
at  just  that  time.  The  civilian  |)oi)ula- 
tion  of  that  town  was  snialhT  by  just  one 
the  next  «lay. 

Another  spy  case  of  still  lesser  im- 
portance, in  fact,  it  might  rather  be 
called  a  "dirty  trick,"  was  that  of  a  mule- 
<lriver  attached  to  a  regiment  that  held 
trenches  on  a  famous  sector  of  the  W«»steru 
front  for  a  time.  His  mules  kept  dying, 
ai)parently  of  malnutrition,  (h'sj)ite  the 
fact  that  the  forage  was  amph".  One  day 
tln>y  found  him  burying  something  be'nind 
the  old  stone  barn  that  .served  him  as 
stable.  It  was  the  day's  forage;  he  was 
simply  starving  the  mules  to  death.  The 
man  was  a  German,  doing  his  mite  for 
the  Kaiser. 

And  as  humor  constantly  crops  out  in  the 
most  unexpected  situation  at  the  Front 
so  it  <loes  in  this  story  of  a  priest  Avho 
thought  to  mix  religicm  with  si)y-liunting 
and  thereby  lost  his  pigeon  ])otpie: 

It  was  reported  to  the  priest  that  lights 
had  been  .seen  Hashing  at  night  from 
the  steeple  of  a  church  in  the  town  where 
he  Avas  quartered  behind  the  lines,  and 
it  was  i)ointed  out  to  him  that  tho  the 
(lermans  shelled  the  town  daily  no  shell 
ever  hit  the  church.  The  pmlrt'  deter- 
mined that;  he  would  ambush  the  signaler. 

Hut  just  l»'fore  sallying  forth  that 
evening  he  bethought  liim  that  ,  a  full 
stomach  makes  a  hapi)y  man. 

".Jerry,"  he  said  to  his  striker,  "I  see 
a  lot  of  fat  i)igeons  about.  Se<^  if  you  can 
buy  us  enough  for  a  ])otpie  to-morrow." 

Then  the  ixulrr  buckled  on  his  ammuni- 
tion-belt and  i)istol.  climbed  the  ladder 
into  the  church-tower,  .s(ju«'ezed  his  liberal 
|)roi)ortions  into  a  dark  corner,  and  waited. 
The  clock  in  tln>  old  tow«>r  had  been  long 
hor.'i  lie  conilxil,  but  til*'  chajjlaiiis  wrist 
wat<'h  showed  that  it  was  aflt-r  t«'n  o'clo<'k 
and  his  limbs  told  him  that  he  had  been 
wailing  some  hours  when  he  heard  cautious 
steps  on  the  huhh'r. 

'Pile  piKlrc  gript  his  pistol  as  ihe  lra|)- 
door  swung  open  and  a  dim  ligure  climbed 
through.  For  a  moment  it  didn't  mo\»'. 
then  came  a  sudden  beam  of  light:  un- 
doiil>tedly  In*  was  signaling  the  (Jermans. 
The  fxiiln  sprang  upon  him. 

"Mv  (Jawd."  said  a   familiar  \oiee.      It 


.seemed  to  belong  to  the  ttgure;  and 
"Jerry!"  said  the  padre.  Two  frightened 
pigeons  flew  out  of  the  window. 

"  I  was  lookin'  for  the    i)igeon    potpie," 
said  .Terry. 


NEW   YORK   REPORTER  HELPS    HERD 
UNCLE  S.\MS   REINDEER 

I^ROM  gathering  news  for  the  New 
York  dailies  to  publishing  a  magazine 
in  Nome,  Alaska,  is  a  long  step  even  for  a 
nietroi)olitan  newsi)ai)er  man.  Two  years 
ago  Arthur  Shields,  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  City  News  Association,  di.sapix-ared 
from  the  ken  of  his  associates,  and  when 
next  heard  from  he  was  helping  his  brother 
Walter  to  enlighten  the  P^skimo  of  the  far 
north  by  the  pul)lication  of  a  monthly 
magazine.  This  journalistic  enterpri.se, 
however,  was  merely  incidental  to  the  job 
of  valeting  a  herd  of  forty  thousand 
government  reindeer.  Some  letters  n- 
(•ently  received  by  his  friends  in  the  East, 
and  printed  in  the  New  York  World,  tell 
something  of  Shields's  life  in  the  north. 
He  WTote  on  Deceml)er  IS: 

Eri<"  .Johnsons  si.xteen  huskies  i-anie 
yelping  in  last  Friday  with  the  fu*st  over- 
land mail,  and  your  letter  was  one  of  the 
two  communications  I  received.  Icertaiidy 
appreciated  your  proof  of  friendship  and 
was  mighty  glad  to  get  the  news.  Hearing 
from  the  old  friends  means  so  much  to 
me.  They  are  in  the  old  crowd  and  ha\e 
abundance  of  companionship,  while  1  am 
far  away  in  I'lankburg  on  the  Tundra. 

Sp«>aking  of  amicabh-  relations,  this 
town  could  stan<i  a  big  injection  of  the 
Friendship  Tablets.  It  lacks  the  broad 
democracy  my  imaginings  had  associaleii 
Avith  the  West.  However,  Xcmie  is  so  dog- 
goned  far  west  that  it's  almost  in  the 
eastern  liemisi)lu>re,  and  people  here  sneer 
and  snub  each  other  as  much  as  they  do 
back  home.  And  respectability  is  wor- 
shiped about  as  much  as  (Jod. 

The  stationary  i)opulation  is  largely 
made  up  of  Federal  otHcials.  representatives 
of  big  corporations,  and  iiH-rchants  -  most 
of  the  workingmeii  going  outside  for  the 
winter  or  spending  the  cold  months  pros- 
specting  in  the  hills  or  along  the  creeks. 
There  are  peoi)le  here  from  all  i)arts  of 
the  world,  particul.irly  Souwegia.  At  this 
moment.  -Mrs.  (iutlmansen.  a  pretty  bride 
from  Icelaml.  went  by  in  her  furs.  Her 
husband  captains  a  .sloop  in  summer  and 
spends  the  wint(>r  on  the  trail,  buying  furs 

My  brother  Walter  has  been  away  half 
the  time  since  1  came.  He  took  two  twit- 
week  trips  over  very  bad  trails.  On  hi> 
last  mushing  expedition  he  had  to  cross  the 
glare  ice  of  (lolofnin  Hay.  a  hundred  niih's 
east  of  Nome,  on  his  hands  and  kne«-s. 
while  the  raging  wind  bh'w  his  dogs  al>oiii 
t)n  the  slipj>ery  ice.  He  m-arly  always  uses 
n«indeer,  which  he  prefers  to  dogs.  tln»  the 
regular  sour  dough  usually  takes  dogs 
Walter  is  .superintendent  of  the  reind.-^T 
industry  among  the  Eskimos  in  north- 
west Alaska,  wlii<'h  means  that  he  has  the 
oversight  of  about  forty  thousand  d«H.r. 
In  a  month  and  a  half  he  hits  the  trail  f<«r 
the  north  and   will   be  gone  until   Ai>ril  or 

May.  .    , 

1  was  gone  several  days  on  one  n>imle.i 
trip  and  spent  three  nights  in  a  cmwded 
/,//,><..  Within  Ihe  next  month  I'll  take 
twt»  more  such  trips  to  the  west  and  east. 
and  a   month  Liter  a   two  weeks'  (rip.      I" 
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— on  the  Highest  Priced  Cars 


IT  Is  not  what  they  cost  hut  what 
they  <^o  that  makes  Macheth 
Lenses  the  choice  by  owners  of  the 
highest  priced  cars. 

Incidentally  Macheth  Lenses  are 
finer  looking.  Their  exclusive  green 
glass  visor  adds  a  smart,  attractive 
touch  of  color  to  a  car's  appearance. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  prestige  of 
the  name  Macbeth. 

These  lenses  are  built  with  the 


same  scientific  accuracy  and  skill 
that  has  established  Macbeth-Evans 
as  world-wide  lens  authorities. 

They  give  you  the  benefit  of  a/I 
your  light  and  comply  with  laws. 

They  do  not  shoot  blinding  up- 
ward glares  that  menace  others. 

The  front  surface  of  the  lens  is 
divided  into  five  horizontal  prisms 
— each  inclines  at  an  angle  deter- 
mined with  scientific  accuracy. 


These  prisms  re-direct  and  bend 
all  upward  rays  of  light  down  at  the 
correct  angle. 

They  give  a  strong  and  concen- 
trated brilliance  on  the  road. 

The  concave  recesses  in  the  back 
of  the  lens  spread  the  light  later- 
ally, thus  providing  the  very  essen- 
tial side  lighting  for  turning  corners. 

It  requires  seventy-two  hours  to 
build  one  Macbeth  Lens. 


Price  per    Pair   SS 

ncnvcr  and  West  SS.SO 

Ciinada  Sb  —  Winnipeg  and 

West  S6.50 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company,  Pittsburgh 

Branch  Ofliees  in:  Boston;  Buffalo;  Chicago:  Cincinnati;  Clevfland;  New  York;  I'hiladelphia; 

Pittsburgh:  San  Francisco;  St.  I^xiuis 

\1acheth~Evans  Glass  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Macbeth  Lenses  are  for  sale  by  leading  jobbers, 
accessory  dealers  and  garages  everywhere. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct 
to  us. 
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Releasing  Four  Billion  Dollars 


To  lOLiiueract  in  some  measure  the  withdrawal  of  millions 
of  "war  dollars"  from  circulation,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  recently  recommended  a  more  general  use  of  the 
form  of  draft  called  Trade  Acceptance. 

This  form  of  draft,  generally  representing  the«ost  of  a  bill 
of  goods,  is  sent  with  the  invoice.  It  bears  the  date  of  matu- 
rity, and  the  buyer  makes  it  negotiable  by  accepting  it  across 
the  face.  If  this  acceptance  follows  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Trade  Acceptance  is  redis- 
countable  at  Federal  Reserve  Banks  at  a  lower  rate  than 
other  paper. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  this  country  about  four  billion 
dollars  are  normally  tied  up  in  "dead  ledger  accounts."  This 
large  sum  of  inert  capital  is  released  for  circulation  through 
these  self-liquidating  Trade  Acceptances.     Have  you  the  cor- 


rect Federal  Reserve  form  of  Trade  Acceptance?  It  not,  write 
to  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  Hammermill  Portfolio  of  printed 
forms,  which  will  help  you  to  systematize  your  office  routine 
and  which  contains  the  correct  Trade  Acceptance  form. 

Trade  Acceptances  should  be  printed  on  Hammermill 
Safety  Paper  which  affords  protection  against  fraudulent 
alterations.  This  is  the  paper  used  by  Banks  and  business 
firms  for  checks,  notes,  drafts,  receipts  and  any  paper  which 
represents  money.  An  attempt  to  erase  anything  written  or 
printed  on  it  betrays  itself,  whether  the  erasure  is  made  with 
chemicals,  knife  or  eraser. 

Specify  Hammermill  Safety  Paper  to  your  printer  or  lithog- 
rapher when  ordering  Trade  Acceptances  or  any  document 
you  wish  to  protect.  Samples  of  Trade  Acceptances  and  infor- 
mation regarding  Hammermill  Safety  Paper  sent  on  request. 


HAMMERMILL   PAPER  COMPANY,   ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Made  by  tin-  makers  of  Hammermill  Bond 


'"A  Utility  Business  Pupr/' 
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the  summer  111  be  away  on  the  revenue 
cutter  trips  to  Point  Barrow  and  the 
island  stations. 

The  high  cost  of  li\ing  has  not  yet  seri- 
ously inconvenienced  Alaska,  tho  Nome 
has  gone  broke.  Shields  writes  of  the 
situation  in  the  municipality: 

Send  me  news.  I  want  letters  most  of 
all.  I  was  interested  in  the  jump  in  third- 
rail  booze  and  in  the  scarcity  of  sugar.  We 
are  not  so  hard  put  to  it  up  here.  Bnnid 
is  ten  cents  a  loaf,  and  juicy  reindeiT 
meat  is  twenty  cents  a  pound.  IVIovies 
are  thirty  cents,  ice-cream  twenty-five 
ct-nts  a  plate — made  from  real  milk. 
(There  is  a  little  dairy  barn  here,  tho  for 
ordinary  purposes  canned  milk  is  used.) 
Flannel  shirts  .?2..')0  to  S().  30-30  cartridges 
$1.2.5  a  bo.x  of  twenty,  soft  coal  $27  a  ton, 
electric  light  twenty-five  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hour.  The  newspaper  (four  pages)  is  $20 
a  year.  $2  a  month,  and  two  bits  a  copy. 
Wonderful  sunsets  and  sunrises,  free. 

The  municipality  of  Nome  is  broke.  It 
can't  pay  the  school-teachers"  salaries,  and 
the  business  men  are  subscribing  to  keep 
up  the  fire  department.  During  summer, 
gambling  was  going  on  and  a  little  money 
could  always  be  obtained  tlirough  occa- 
sional raids  on  the  joints  and  the  subse- 
quent forfeiture  of  bail  when  the  arrested 
I)ersons  failed  to  appear  in  court.  But 
the  gamblers  went  out  on  the  last  boat, 
and  took  a  lot  of  coin.  too.  Prospects  are 
even  gloomier  for  the  future.  Nome  and  all 
.Vlaska  go  bone  dry  on  .January  1,  and  so 
another  source  of  city  revenue  will  be  cut 
off.  The  brewery  is  manufacturing  a  near- 
beer  that  is  supposed  to  have  all  the  kick 
boiled  out.  Rumor  says  that  dropping  a 
little  alcohol  into  the  compound  ^^'ill 
restore  its  pristine  A-igor! 

Postscript  on  Monday — Mail  Day.  A 
big  box  of  frozen  ptarmigan  just  came  in 
from  one  of  my  brother's  friends  at  Igloo, 
ninety  miles  away.  Game  has  been  scarce 
tills  year,  but  there  is  an  increase  of  fox, 
lynx,  and  other  predatory  animals.  Trad- 
ers are  gi\'ing  $18  to  $20  for  ordinary  red- 
fox  pelts  and  $.")0  and  more  for  cross  fox. 
.\t  White  Village,  a  hundred  miles  away. 
Walter  saw  "Jakie,"  a  Je\\-ish  fur-buyer, 
pay  out  $.3,000  to  natives.  lie  raised  his 
rival's  bid  $.">  a  sldn  and  got  everything. 
Comparatively  little  trapping  is  done  by 
white  men  here.  They  find  it  more 
profitable  to  let  the  natives  do  it. 

In  another  letter,  dated  on  January  11, 
Shields  wTites  of  the  nshering  in  of  pro- 
hibition in  Alaska  "with  the  advent  of  the 
New  Year: 

Thanks  so  much  for  the  letter  and  the 
clippings.  You  can  realize  how  a  former 
habitue  of  the  Great  White  Way  was 
interested  in  the  darkening  of  Babylon 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  Nome,  too,  felt  the 
pinch  on  .January  1.  It  went  bone  dry, 
and  now  it's  a  crime  to  havo  the  "hootch" 
in  one's  possession.  There  was  a  wonderful 
orgy  of  mi.xed  drinks  on  New-year's  eve. 
with  all  the  private  stocks  practically 
given  away.  Champagne  was  drunk  by 
those  who  never  had  it  before,  and  many 
bottles  of  good  stuff  were  cached  by  those 
wiUing.  for  a  futiu-e  thirst's  sake,  to  take 
a  chance. 

Next  -week  I'm  going  to  the  Igloo  Hot 
Springs,  ninety  miles  in,  to  attend  their 
annual  reindeer  fair.  I'm  always  anxious 
to  get  out  of  town  on  these  mushing 
expeditions.  I  like  most  of  the  people  in 
this  burg,  also  the  prix-ilege  of  wearing  a 
rtannel  shirt  around  anywhere.  But  the 
romance  of  the  trail  takes  first  choice. 


Here  are  some  extracts  from  The  Eskimo,   \ 
the   magazine    published    by   the   Shields, 
descriptive  of  the  Fair: 

The  Ipanee  (old-timer)  lire-making  eon- 
tests  were  exciting.  Seecuf)  Seraluk  in  his 
wolverine  wig,  vigorously  whirling  his  fire- 
drill,  the  sweat  streaming  down  his 
wrinkled  face,  got  the  most  applause.  Some 
thought  his  success  was  due  in  part  to  the 
red-llannel  shirt  he  wore.  He  got  a  fire 
in  1  m.  3'2/s  s.  The  best  time  was  35  s., 
\vith  gun-primer  and  cotton,  2t)  s. 

Sinc(>  men  on  trail  can't  eat  snow  like 
reindeer,  a  snow-melting  contest  was  held  to 
see  who  coidd  get  water  most  quickly  under 
difficult  conditions.  Each  man  was  allowed 
only  one  match  and  had  to  whittle  his  own 
kindling  and  melt  a  pailful  of  water,  using 
oidy  one  pail.  Titkak  of  Noatuk  won  in 
9  m.  37  s. 

Sokvveena,  when  asked  for  an  interview 
on  the  reindeer  movement,  said:  "I  don't 
know  much  about  reindeer,  but  I  mil 
speak  because  I  don't  want  to  be  lazy  to 
talk.  I  think  myself  an  old  deer  has 
more  msdom  than  a  man  when  traveling." 


BRAVE  WORK  OF  FRENCH  BOY 

SCOUTS  AT  THE  FRONT  I 


THE  Boy  Scout  movement  in  France 
has  proved  of  immense  aid  to  the  boys* 
families  as  well  as  to  the  boys  themselves. 
The  closing  of  shops  and  mills  in  Paris 
threw  many  youngsters  between  thirteen 
and  seventeen  out  of  employment,  and 
siich  of  these  lads  who  were  members  of 
the  Boj^  Scout  organization  had  an  ad- 
vantage over  others,  as  their  training  had 
taught  them  discii)line  and  how  to  use 
their  hands  and  heads.  Nearly  all  of  them 
found  employment  as  messengers  or  aids 
in  municipal  departments,  hospitals,  or 
other  public  service. 

The  fighting  spirit  of  France  is  strongly 
developed  in  the  Boy  Scouts  also,  and  one 
of  them  who  succeeded  in  making  his  way 
to  the  Front  w^as  caught  by  the  Germans 
and  shot  as  a  spy.  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Baden-Powell  told  the  story  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  London  at  a  recent  meeting  at 
the  Guildhall.  The  tragedy  was  re- 
vealed in  the  following  letter  which  was 
found  on  the  body  of  a  dead  German: 

A  traitor  has  just  been  shot — a  little 
French  lad  belonging  to  one  of  those 
gj^mnastic  societies  which  wears  the  tri- 
color button.  The  poor  little  fellow,  in 
his  infatuation,  wanted  to  be  a  hero. 

A  German  column  was  passing  along 
a  wooded  defile  and  the  boy  was  caught 
and  asked  whether  the  French  were 
about.  He  refused  to  give  information. 
Fifty  yards  farther  on  fire  was  opened 
from  the  cover  of  the  wood. 

The  prisoner  was  asked  in  French  if 
he  had  known  that  the  enemy  was  in  the 
forest,  and  he  did  not  deny  it.  He  went 
with  firm  step  to  a  telegraph  -  post  and 
stood  u])  against  it,  with  a  green  vine- 
yard behind  him.  and  received  the  volley 
of  the  firing  party  with  a  proud  smile 
on  his  face.  Infatuated  boy — it  was  a 
pity  to  see  such  vested  courage! 

The  '"wasted  courage"  showed  the 
spirit  of  the  French,  which  the  Germans 
have  not  yet  begun  to  comprehend. 

The  Rev.  Henri  Merle  d'Aubignt  i^^  the 
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Many  products  of  farms  and 
factories  are  reaching  their 
markets  in  spite  of  embargoes, 
berause  of  the  army  of  Stewart 
Quality  Trucks  that  are  serving  so 
swiftly,   (lcp('n(lal)ly,   economically. 

Stewart  sales  are  averaging  246% 
gain  over  last  \ear.  (Production 
more  than  triplecl.) 

Quality  at  Quantity  price  is  the 
reason. 

And  this  is  the  Stewart  owner's 
warranty  of  faithful  service:  In  5 
years  vo  Steunirt  Jms  ever  worn  out. 


Stewart  Motor  Corporation 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Model  8.  1  ton  chassis  $1495 


^st  US  for:  ^'How 
to  Buy  a  Truck. 
Sent  free. 


All  prices  are 
F.  0.  B. 
Buffalo. 


THE  ESSENTIALS 


A  spli-iulid  little  Ijodk 
of  iiitiiiiiite  tiilks  l)v 
Alfrp(l  Ayrcs  on  tin-  i>ra<iiiMl  i)rot)lems  of  clirclivc  public 
ppeafcini:  Mil'!   riMrliiiK.      12mo,   Clotli.    dn  kle  e<lg»s,  frontis- 

picii-.      7">  •  riii-i  ;   li\   mail.  S3  ( (-Ills. 

l^':^,l:A^rri  of  elocution 


LF  FOR 


LEADH 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  ^1 

I'owiit  \Ni>  ri'.RsoNM  rr^ 

Itru.dlr  hlfiser.   Shows  von  llou   to  ,|.> 
iliis  l>v  il.'VtlopiiiR   voiir   poxMis  ol  voiio.  t-tylr. 
iiiinil  ami  liody.     (.loth,  ti.Jf  net.     J'oslpnid  Si  ..17. 


Round  the  Year  In  the  Garden 


r>V  II.  II.  Tlidiiia--  aiithnr  i)f  niaiiv  iiojxilnr  l)ook^  on  the  "iiibjci  t  This  i>;  a 
practicil  guide  to  the  fart-  of  thf  muI  and  the  piaiitin};  and  raisins  of  a  vorv 
iiiiinfriiiis  variety  of  flowers  and  vegetable-.. 


iiMivi«iii^   t  til  ici^    tpi    iitf»i.i:>  ctou   «  vr^criauit '^. 

Tt  i>-.  niorenver.  Iteaiitifiil  as  a  gift  hook  or  for  your  own  enioyment  a-*  a 
uallerv  of  i-xqtiisitp  flowers,  etc.  12  si)kiidid  color  iilates  and  d.)  full  i>ai;c 
liall  tone'i  beautify  it--  JiaRes. 

What  To  Do  Each  Month  in  the  Garden 


IV;.--.        In     .1     li.i-t 

siihii'cl--  as  l.iwn- 

Plants.   Dahlia- 


is   sliown   with   diroctn'^ss   and    practualitv    in    its    y 
nlan(P  throiiyl\  tlf  indi-x  thf  <  ye  falls  upon  sui  h 
Iterries,  .Asters,   Chrys.intheiniims.   Hoses,  t'linibin_ 
I'"xppnse  of  (Jardens,  Fertilizer.  T'lower  Ilorders.  hrost.  (ireeiihousc 
Il.iiflv  Annuals,  Hedges,  Kit'  hen  fiardens,|,ilies,  \'ej;e tables   Rock  (iardens 
Kol.r.idii  of  ( "rop";,  ,ind  .1  host  of  oihcrthinRs  ronnntpd  with  g.irdons  .ind  Kardcnin(j 
«l.  (.nil.  .l.ilh       lllu\ltnlr.l        t  ■  •<•>  in     hv  m.nl  f.-   i(' 
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Scout  Master  of  the  French  organization 
and  in  Tin  Youth's  Companion  ho  writes: 

Nearly  all  the  boys  in  my  troop  have 
been  and  still  are  in  the  forts  round  the 
capital,  where  they  are  eini)loyed  as  order- 
lies of  the  oflKcers,  and  thus  share  the  sol- 
diers' mess.  The  food  suits  their  boyish 
appetites,  and  their  mothers  are  great  1 
relieved,  for  it  is  hard  to  feed  liungn,'  b()\  ~ 
with  the  ten  cents  a  day  that  the  Govern- 
ment, in  these  war-times,  allows  for  chil- 
dren who  are  out  of  work.  When  the  bd 
gives  .satisfaction  his  cliief  soon  arrang.  - 
with  the  battalion  tailor  to  fit  him  out  with 
a  uniform,  which,  in  winter  at  least,  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  Scout's  "shir 
and  shorts." 

One  of  the  favorite  pursuits  of  niy 
Scouts  during  the  first  months  of  the  war 
was  to  '"go  to  see  the  English,"  meaning 
the  British  soldiers  who  were  near  Paris. 
The  men  from  across  the  Channel  were 
always  very  kind  to  them.  "Hello, 
Bad(>n-I'owell  Boy  Scouts!"  the  Tommies 
would  shout  as  the  boys  drew  near. 
Some  of  them  in  their  laborious  Frenc-h 
would  tell  my  boys  that  they  had  sous  of 
their  own  in  (!nat  Britain  who  also  wer 
Boy  Scouts. 

Andre  Germis,  one  of  my  Scouts,  \ery 
nearly  came  to  grief  one  fine  day.  He  and 
a  friend  had  gone  out  on  their  bieyeles  to 
"se<'  the  Finglish"  on  the  road  l>etween 
Paris  and  Meaux.  They  met  a  patrol  of 
German  cavalry  whom  they  at  first  mi.>;- 
took  for  British  be'-atise  their  helmets 
were  coven^l  with  khaki.  The  Gennans 
questioned  them,  but  received  no  informa- 
tion from  them.  The  soldiers  et)iifis<'at^tl 
their  bieyeles  and  seemed  to  intend  to  k«>ep 
the  boys  prisoners,  altho  they  allowtnl  them 
to  stroll  about.  The  boys  w»lke<l  care- 
lessly round  a  corner  and  then  made  the 
best  of  their  he(>ls  until  they  n-ached  th»' 
P^'reneh  outposts.  There  they  reiwrttni 
to  the  lieutenant,  who  immediately  sent 
them  in  a  motor  to  headquarters,  where 
they  had  the  ])rou(l  distin<tion  of  being  the 
first  to  give  informati(m  of  the  advance  of 
the  enemy! 

They  might  easily  have  shared  the  fate 
of  their  comrade  whose  heroic  death  was 
reveah'd  in  the  letter  found  on  the  dead 
German,  the  Seout  Master  notes  as  he 
relates    the    unusual    adventures    of    two 

other    of    his    scouts:     Bene    B an<l 

Bernard    C .    one    of    whom    had    h»st 

his  mother  and  the  other  his  father,  anti 
had  been  luought  uj)  by  tln-ir  grand- 
fat  h.-r: 

In  1914  Rene  and  his  cousin  were  t>n- 
rolled  in  my  trooj)  of  Boy  Scouts  of  the 
People's  Hall  (McAll  Mis.sion)  of  the  Hue 
Nationale.  WIumi  the  shoj)  in  which  they 
w(>n<  employed  closed  its  (loors.  these  two 

cousins    and  their  comrade,   Louis  P . 

entcretl  the  service  of  the  warsoiiiu.< 
(colonial  infantry),  who  were  station.tl 
in  om>  of  the  forts  round  Paris,  One  tine 
day  word  came  to  me  that  my  thnr  Boy 
Scouts  had  been  s(H>n  marching  with  a 
regiment  of  colonial  infantry  which  was 
"going  to  the  war!"  Their  i)arents,  it 
appeartnl,   had  <'onscntt-(l. 

Xo  wort!  caim>  from  them  for  a  con 
sideralde  time,  and  we  were  all  beginning 
to  be  un«>asy,  when  one  day  in  lute  Sept«'ni- 
bt>r  our  thn>e  little  f(>llows  n-appearetl. 
bron/,«>d  as  Moors  and  full  of  enlhusiasni. 
They  proudly  bore  two  .sjicks  full  of  th.- 
trophi<>s  of  their  ad\-enture.s — a  sword,  a 
shovel,    two    Prussian    helmets,    and    their 
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BRAKES 
INSPECTED 


1918 


If  this  happened  to  you 

would  your  brakes  hold? 


Failure  even  once  may  cause  disaster 


THE  most  watchful  driving  is  of 
no  avail  unless  your  brakes 
obey  instantly.  When  you 
apply  your  brakes  do  they  respond 
smoothly,  quickly  and  surely?  In  city 
traffic,  on  hills,  or  in  emergencies  your 
safety  and  peace  of  mind  depend  on  the 
efficiency  of  your  brakes.  Ninety -nine 
successful  operations  count  for  nothing 
if  they  fail  the  hundredth  time. 

It  is  easy  to  know  always  the  condi- 
tion of  your  brakes.  Simply  ask  your 
garage  man  to  inspect  them  regularly. 

If  they  need  relining  have  him  put  on 
Thermoid  Brake  Lining.  It  will  give 
certain  safety  for  the  longest  time  for 
three  reasons: 

/.  More  material,  greater  service 

— There  is  over  40';  (  more  material 
and  60fc  more  labor  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  Thermoid  Brake  Lining 
than  in  any  woven  brake  lining.  This 
abundance  of  material  and  labor  must 
mean  longer  wear. 

2.  Grapnalized — Thermoid  Brake 
Lining  is  Grapnalized — an  exclusive 
process  which  creates  resistance  to 
moisture,  oil  and  gasoline.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  service,  Thermoid 
is  impervious  to  any  kind  of  moisture. 
Moisture  ordinarily  will  cause  brake 


lining  to  swell  and  grab,  a  source  of 
danger  and  trouble. 

3.  Hydraulic  compressed,  uni- 
form throughout — Every  square 
inch  of  Thermoid  is  hydraulic  com- 
pressed at  a  pressure  of  2,000  pounds. 

Because  of  this  Thermoid  is  uniform 
all  the  way  through.  It  cannot  com- 
press in  service,  causing  constant 
adjustment  of  the  bands.  There  are 
no  soft  spots  to  wear  out  quickly  caus- 
ing the  brakes  to  slip.  It  must  give 
uniform  service  until  worn  cardboard 
thin.  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  must 
wear  better  and  last  longer  because  it 
is  hydraulic  compressed. 

Have  your  dealer  inspect  your  brakes  today. 
He  will  show  you  Thermoid  Brake  Lining 
that  you  may  see  why  it  is  so  different,  so 
efficient  and  long  wearing.  If  ht  hasn't 
Thermoid  we  will  gladly  send  a  sample. 

Our  guarantee:  Thermoid  will  make  good— — 
or   WE  WILL. 


THermoid  Rubber  Compaq^ 

Factory  and  Main  Offices:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Branches : 
New  York,     Chicago,     San  Francisco,     Indianapolis, 

Detroit,'*  Los  Angeles,       Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh,         Boston,         London,         Paris,         Turin 

Canadian  Distributors 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse   Company 

Limited,  Montreal 

Branches  in  all  principal   Canadian  cities 


Makers    of    "Thermoid 

©  Thermoid   Rnbh,r  Co..   iijiS 


Crolide     Compound    Casings"    and    "Thermoid    Garden    Hose" 


Brake  Inspection  Movement 

Prominent  ofificials,  leading  clubs  and 
organizations  and  motorists  everywhere 
have  endorsed  this  big  national  move- 
ment to  reduce  automobile  accidents, 
by  having  all  brakes  inspected  before* 
the  touring  season  begins,  and  regularly 
thereafter.    Give  it  your  support. 


Will  your  car  do  this  ? 


Automobile  engineers  liave  proved  that  when 
brake  mechanism  is  right  and  road  conditions 
average,  any  car  should  stop  at  distances  and 
speeds  given  l)y  the  chart. 

V2  means  the  square  of  the  velocity  or  speed'of 
your  car;  10.8  is  the  proved  factor  of  retardation 
under  average  road  conditions.  This  factor  de- 
creases on  smooth,  slippery  roads  to  6.7  and 
increases  as  high  as  17.4  on  rough,  worn  roads. 
The  chart  represents  the  average  condition  and 
other  conditions  can  re;>dily  be  figured  by 
changing  the  factor  within  the  given  limits. 

Remember  that  your  brake  mechanism  is  not 
"right"  unless  its  brake  liningfhas  the  ideal  co- 
efficient of  friction.  The  better  the  brake  lining 
the  quicker  your  stop. 

Thermoid 
Brake  Inspection   Chart ' 
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LOCKWOOD.  GREENE 

6^  CO. 

ENGINEERS 


*  :v£J?!ftaU?«fc.!^  ^i 


SCxVRCITY  of  coal  makes  it  necessary  these 
days  to  consider  other  sources  of  ])ower. 
Have  you  given  a  tliought  to  the  possible  de- 
velopment of  some  nearby  water  power  to 
run  your  plant  ? 

Xo  problem  of  engineering  is  "impossible."' 
Our  experience  has  proved  that  there  is  always 
a  means  to  get  the  desired  results. 

By  way  of  example — the  power  plant  of  the 
Yadkin  River  Power  Co. ,  at  Blewett  Falls,  N.  C. 
Because  of  wide  variations  in  the  water  flow, 
the  Yadkin  River  at  this  point  had  long  defied 
engineering  skill.  Our  staff  successfully  solved 
the  problems  invohed  and  the  plant  (illustrated 
below)  has  been  operating  with  hardly  a  day's 
stoppage  since  it  was  built  in  1911. 

Perhaps  your  i)roblem  is  similar — a  case  in 
which  water  power  could  be  economically 
utilized  to  meet  war  time  conditions. 

If  you  are  interested  send,  for  this  new  hook — 
"Building  with  Foresight,'' which  shows  how 
we  have  handled  and  solved  many  industrial 
problems.      Write  our  nearest  office. 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  k  CO. 

ENGINEERS 


Boston,  60  Federal  Street 
Atlanta,  Healey  Building 


Chicago.  38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
New  York,  101  Park  Avenue 


LOCKWOOD.   GKKF.NE   «i  CO.  OF  CANADA.  Ltd..  Montreal.  P.  Q, 


YADKIN  RIVER  POWER  CO. 

BLEWETT    fALlS.   N.C. 


pockets  were  stiiffed  with  German  car- 
tridges. 

They  had  come  from  St.  Menehould  and 
Villc-sur-Tourbe,  in  the  very  center  of  the 
gigantic  arc  of  a  circle  formed  by  the  battle- 
fields that  stretch  from  the  North  St>a  to 
the  Swiss  frontier. 

The  three  battalions  had  divided  the 
Roy  S«-outs  among  them,  each  taking  one. 
They  inardied  with  the  soldiers,  and  at 
the  halts  eiuih  received  his  houlc  de  son 
("l-imj)  of  bran."  soldiers'  slang  for  bread) 
and  his  i/timrlh  (wooden  howl),  ^\•ith  plenty 
of  meat  and  biscuit.  Vegetables  were 
scarce,  and  for  drink  they  had  chateau  la 
/jonipc  C'chat^'au  pump,"  slang  for  water >. 
At  night  they  slept  on  straw  in  a  barn,  or 
wiien  the  regiment  bivouacked  the  cliief 
surgeon  made  a  place  for  them  in  one  of 
the  wagons.  Once,  when  the  regiment  had 
halted  at  midiiigiit  and  was  summoned 
to  march  at  two  in  the  morning,  our  thn-*' 
little  f«'Ilows  rubbed  their  eyes,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  wake  up.  The  soldiers 
loailed  them  upon  a  baggag<>-wagon,  when- 
they  slept  soundly  through  all  the  bumps 
and  jostlings  of  the  journey. 

Arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  battles,  they 
passed  through  villages  desert^'d.  with  dead 
soldiers,  mostly  Germans,  lying  every- 
where. Here  an  entire  detachment  had 
been  surjjrized  and  mowed  down;  their 
stacks  of  muskets  were  still  standing,  with 
dead  bodies  lying  near.  Then  it  would  be  a 
farmyard  where  a  de«'p  trench  had  been 
dug;  near  by  a  French  soldier  lay  dead 
among  the  1)odies  of  eleven  German  sol- 
diers, one  of  whom  still  held  in  one  han<l 
the  photogra))h  of  a  young  woman,  his  wife 
or  his  betrothed,  and  in  the  other  his 
watch.  Surprized  in  the  act  of  burying 
their  dead,  their  comrades  had  fled  with- 
out comi)leting  th«'ir  task. 

Arriving  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ville- 
sur-Tourbe  things  began  to  grow  warm. 
The  Boy  Scouts,  liaving  fortunately  n- 
ceived  lessons  in  first  aid.  were  each  pn>- 
vided  with  the  arm-band  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  attached  to  an  ambulance  (field 
hospital).  In  a  farm  recently  abandoned 
by  the  Germans  there  were  some  twenty 
French  wounded  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind by  tiieir  cai)tors.  without  food,  and 
\\ho  wept  for  joy  when  they  saw  their 
brothers.  They  were  parched  with  thirst, 
and  our  Boy  Scouts  at  once  .set  about 
bringing  them  water,  and  later  hot  coffee. 
Their  bandages  had  not  been  changed  for  a 
week,  and  were  stilT  with  clotted  blood; 
.so  our  little  imjjrovi.sed  orderlies  next  set 
about  replacing  them  with  clean  ones. 

Finally  things  began  to  look  s«>rious  and 
the  boys  were  shipixnl  home  on  a  train 
carrying  wounded  soldiers.  The  day  fol- 
lowing tluMr  departur*'  one  of  the  battalions 
of  the  "2 1st  (^olonial  was  nearly  e.xttrrainat- 
ed.  In  time  the  boys  n>ached  Paris  again, 
and  dWubigiie  writes: 

Thus  eiuh'd  tile  advent uri-  of  my  thre«> 
Boy  Scouts.  They  were  not  hurt,  and  I 
think  they  did  some  good.  Their  cup  of 
<'old  water  had  (pienclied  the  thirst  of  the 
wounded,  and  their  bright  faces  and  gay 
demeanor  must  have  Itroughf  a  ray  of 
joy  to  those  scenes  of  tleath.  V'et4>rans 
of  the  colonials,  German  i)ri.soners,  French 
wounded,  every  one  they  met,  had  tr«»ated 
them  with  touching  friendship. 

Since  that   advtMiture,   Hen^>  B ami 

l/)uis  P have  been  to  the  Front  again 

-  Louis  in  th(>  .\rgonne  region,  serving  as 
<'Ook's  assistant,  Hen<>  near  Arras  as 
m«>ssenger  of  a  field  -  hospital.  Both  of 
them  came  back  after  a  month,  thin  ami 
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—in  Pailroad  SorvicG 


America-at-war  and  her  allies  demand  that  the  railroads  keep 
their  locomotives  and  cars  out  of  the  repair-shops  and  on  the 
rails.  Which  is  another  way  of  saying:  Buy  metal  for  railroad 
equipment  that  stands  up  in  service — that  minimizes  overhead 
expense  by  minimizing  costly  replacements. 

Remember  you  must  pay  the  price  for  the  metals  you  now 
buy.  And  you  will  continue  to  pay  the  price.  But  you  can 
make  each  dollar  go  a  great  deal  further  if  you  will  utilize  Armco 
(American  Ingot)  Iron  for  your  sheet  metal  and  plate  metal 
needs.  In  the  long  run  you  will  find  Armco  Iron  to  be  the  most 
economical  and  most  serviceable  material  for  such  purposes. 

The  contents  of  any  railroad  metal-scrap-heap  tell  a  sinister  story  of  the  de- 
structiveness  and  costliness  of  rust.  The  making  of  Armco  Iron  is  an  unceas- 
ing battle  against  rust — a  relentless  hunt  for  the  impurities  that  cause  rust. 
The  greatest  known  rust -resistance  is  woven  into  every  pound  of  Armco  Iron. 

As  a  welding  material  alone,  Armco  Iron  can  save  the  railroads  thousands 
of  tons  of  metal  equipment  which  is  now  being  thrown  away  because  it  is 
not  sufficiently  recognized  that  Armco  Iron  has  perfect  welding  properties. 
And  Armco  Iron  has  unusual  workability  and  high  electrical  conductivity. 


HOPPER  CARS 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern Railroad  has  employed  Armco 
Iron  in  the  construction  of  hopper 
cars,  polished  boiler  jackets,  and  as 
the  welding  material  for  locomotive 
and  car  repair  work. 


COAL   PIERS 

The  Baltimore  85  Ohio  Railroad  has 
used  Armco  Iron  for  waterproofing 
the  feeder  pits  on  its  great  coal- 
loading  pier  at  Curtis  Bay,  Md.  The 
conveyor  belting  also  is  protected 
by  a  decking  of  Armco  Iron. 


COALING  STATIONS 

Armco  Iron  has  been  utilized  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  for 
coaling  stations  and  other  railroad 
uses  in  Panama  because  its  unusual 
rust-resistance  makes  it  the  most 
practical  material  for  the  purpose. 

CULVERTS    Thousands  of  Armco  Iron  Culverts  are  in  railroad  service  because  of  their  rust- 
resistance,  the  labor-saving  eaje  with  which  they  can  be  installed,  their  ability  t^  withstand 


SIGNS 

Many  railroads  are  using  the  Armco 
Iron  Milled  Letter  Signs  (Lylesigns) 
with  white  lettering  on  black  back- 
ground. Furnished  in  standard  or 
special  designs  by  conveniently 
located  factories. 


the  tremendous  strain  of  rail  traffic,  their  all-round  economy  and  serviceability. 

Write  for  Armco  Iron  literature  applied  to  your  needs.     Ask  for 
the  advice  of  our  specialists  in  sheet  and  plate  metal  service. 


Other  forms  which  Armco  Iron 
takes  for  railroad  purposes  include 
Coal-Chutes,  Water  Tanks,  Oil 
Storage  Tanks,  Metal  Passenger, 
Freight,  and  Mine  Cars,  Smoke- 
stacks, Third  Rails,  Sheet  Car 
Roofing,  Boiler  Tubes,  Fences,  Tie 
Plates,  Equalizer  Bars,  Metal  Lath, 
Window  Frames,  and  Ventilating 
Ducts. 


The  trade  mark  ARMCO  carries 
the  assurance  that  iron  bearing  that 
mark  is  manufactured  by  The 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
with  the  skill,  intelligence,  and 
fidelity  associated  with  its  products, 
and  hence  can  be  depended  upon 
to  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the 
merit  claimed  for  it. 


The   American   Rolling  Mill  Company 

DEPARTMENT      915 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


k 
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Ship>,  a  huiuircii  thousand  ships, 
should  enter  and  leave  our  p«jrts 
this  year,  to  carrv  men,  food  and 
munitions  for  the  Allies. 


*'T/;f;r  is  mix:  a  Fisk  Tirr 
for  every  motor  vehicle  that  rolls:" 


FROM  the  manufacturer  to  the  trenches  the  motor  truck 
is  constantly  playing  its  part  in  speeding  overseas  trans- 
portation. 

Ships  depend  on  Trucks — Trucks  depend  on  Tires.  Never 
has  quality  meant  so  much  ! 

BRUTALL^  strong — huilt  to  withstand  the  greatest  demand^ 
made  upon  them  —  Fisk  Solid  Tires  faithfully  meet  every 
possihle  requirement  ot  truck  service. 

When  vou  need  Solid  Tires — buy  Fisk. 


FISK  SOLID  TIRES 
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worn.  Reae  especially  had  had  a  hard 
time;  he  had  been  carrying  messages  at 
night  to  avoid  the  German  shells. 

Regulations  forbidding  civilians  to  go 
near  the  line  of  battle  haAe  now  become 
much  more  strict,  and  our  boys  have  had 
to  find  new  channels  for  their  energy.  As 
trade  gradually  resumed,  many  have  gone 
to  work  in  the  factories. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  CROZIER,  THE  MAN 
BEHIND  THE  BIG  GUNS 


•TV  /TEX  will  bleed  and  men  will  die, 
IVi  ],ut  everj-  man  that  lias  lived 
on  that  l)loody  line  will  say  that  with  guns 
enough  yon  can  Avin  this  war  Avithout  the 
terrible  losses  of  the  past;  that  without 
the  gims  you  Avill  lose  thousands,  and  you 
may  lose  the  war!" 

That  is  the  way  Medill  ^IcCormick,  of 
Chicago,  interpreted  the  military  opinion 
of  Europe  Avhen  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  a  visit  to  the  Allied  fronts; 
and  if  this  be  true  it  Avould  seem  to  be 
"up  to"  Maj.-Gen.  William  Crozier,  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  General  Crozier 
does  not  contend  that  the  Army  is  yet 
adequately  equipped.  In  fact,  he  says  that 
it  is  due  to  "sheer  luck  and  the  grace  of 
God"  that  the  United  States  is  able  to  play 
an  imjKjrtant  part  in  the  world-conflict.  A 
A^Titer  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
who  Int-erAiewed  the  General  nine  months 
after  the  United  States  had  entered  the 
war  says: 

The  General  was  occupying  a  severely 
plain,  armless,  hard-bottomed  wooden 
chair.  It  is  a  chair  that  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  the  furnace-room  of  a  building. 
It  is.  however,  typical  of  the  man.  The 
General  uses  this  exceedingly  uncomfort- 
able chair  simply  because,  as  he  explained, 
he  does  not  like  to  loll  about  or  relax  even 
for  a  moment  while  at  the  office.  This  no 
man  could  do  in  such  a  chair.  It  con- 
stitutes a  perpetual  admonition  to  be  up 
and  doing. 

A  A-isit  Avith  the  Chief  of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  had  been  arranged  to  enable  a  more 
or  less  intimate  portrayal  of  the  man  Avho 
recently  has  passed  through  a  grueling  ex- 
amination as  to  his  stewardship  in  the  most 
vitally  important  bureau  of  the  War 
Department,  a  bureau  charged  directly 
with  supplying  American  troops  with  guns, 
big  and  little;   shot  and  shell. 

To  reach  General  Crozier,  such  are  the 
demands  of  his  present  job,  one  must 
pass  successively  inquisitorial  persons  on 
four  doors,  doors  noAV  referred  to  as  first-, 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-line  trenches. 

Once  in,  hoAvever.  the  Aisitor  is  con- 
fronted by  a  man  who.  Avhile  blunt  and 
terse  in  his  manner  of  talk,  is  at  the  same 
time  frank  and  genial.  In  build  and  ap- 
pearance, aside  from  the  straightness  of 
his  carriage,  General  Crozier  is  not  of  the 
iwpularly  imagined  military  type.  He  has 
rather  an  indifferent  chin  and  neither  the 
mouth  nor  the  nose  gives  any  clue  to  the 
character  of  the  man. 

It  is  from  the  eyes  up  that  General 
Crozier  draAVs  attention,  save,  possibly,  for 
an  iron-gray  mustache  that  calls  for  a 
second  look  because  of  its  natural  tendency 
to  droop  downward  in  pacifist  differentia- 
tion from  the  fiercely  military  upAvard 
twirl  of  the  HoheuzoUeru  model. 

The  Crozier  eyes  are  remarkable.    Flash- 


ing black  they  compel  attention  again  and 
again.  They  are  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  and  are  topped  by  a 
broad  forehead. 

Graduated  from  West  Point  in  1876  at 
the  head  of  his  class  in  studies,  General 
Crozier  has  gi\'en  forty-one  consecutive 
Aears  to  th(>  military  service  of  his  eoimtry. 
During  that  time  both  for  service  in  the 
field  and  at  various  desks  he  has  repeatedly 
been  marked  by  his  superior  officers  for 
distinguished  accomplishments. 

These  commendations  relate  to  scrviee 
in  the  field,  in  the  Indian  uprisings  of  the 
late  seA'enties.  in  the  Philippine  campaign, 
and  during  the  siege  of  Peking.  For  the 
others  the  commendations  deal  with  his 
Avork  as  an  iuAentor. 

Of  the  forty-one  years  consideral)ly  more 
than  half  haAe  been  dcAoted  to  th«!  Ord- 
nance Bureau  during  the  period  Avhen  the 
heads  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
military  advisers  of  the  Government  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  compelled  to  fight 
day  and  night  for  eA'en  such  .scantA'  ap- 
propriations  as  were  seciu-ed  for  military 
preparedness. 

During  all  this  period  General  Crozier 
has  been  at  the  forefront  of  those  urging, 
pleading,  and  eA'en  begging  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  GoAernment  to  make  possible 
•something  like  adequate  preparation  against 
the  possibility  of  Avar. 

But  General  Crozier  is  not  of  the  "I 
told  you  so"  sort.  He  refused  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  any  part  of  the 
country's  so-called  unpreparedness,  and 
says  that  the  thing  to  do  now  is  to  forget 
the  past  and  pitch  in  and  prosecute  the  war 
successfully.  Having  been  vindicated  by 
his  superior  officers  he  is  not  fretting,  and 
if  he  feels  any  resentment  he  carefully 
conceals  it  from  public  view,  and  is  not 
worrying  about  what  the  public  thinks, 
but,  says  The  Courier-Journal: 

With  all  this  General  Crozier  is  far  from 
being  unmindful  of  both  the  need  of  well- 
informed  public  opinion  and  its  poAver. 

"That  I  have  not  been  out  of  the 
Ordnance  Bureau  months  ago  is  simply  a 
miracle,"  said  the  General.  "That  En- 
gland and  France  are  able  to  equip  us 
AN'ith  heaA'y  ordnance  for  the  first  year  and 
a  half  of  the  Avar  is  a  thing  that  Avould  not 
happen  once  in  a  thousand  times.  It  is  a 
miracle,  that  is  all — a  miracle  that  has 
saved  the  United  States.  Had  it  not  been 
so,  unquestionably  public  opinion  Avould 
have  forced  changes  and  my  head  Avould 
have  fallen.  It  A\"ould  have  fallen  notwith- 
standing my  record  of  having  preached 
early  and  late  for  preparedness." 

General  Crozier  at  sixty-two  is  perhaps 
the  most  prodigious  worker  in  the  entire 
War  Department  personnel.  That  he 
carries  his  age  lightly  and  is  able  to  eraploj- 
a  mind  that  responds  as  quickly  and  as 
clearly  as  it  did  thirty  years  ago  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  tremendous  Avill- 
poAver  of  the  man.  For  General  Crozier  has 
battled  successfully  against  phj'sical  handi- 
caps that  AA'ould  haA-e  floored  any  but 
the  most  doggedly  determined  sort  of  a 
fighter. 

He  has  been  compelled  to  undergo  more 
than  six  operations  of  a  major  character. 
With  his  life  at  stake  he  has  continued  at 
his  tasks.  He  has  directed  the  AAork  of  his 
office  from  a  sick  room  Avhich  his  friends 
belicAed  he  ncAcr  wpuld  leaAe  aliAe. 

Battling  against  ailments  of  a  most 
serious  character.  General  Crozier  has  kept 
going  at  top-notch  speed  by  reason  of  a 


Worlds 
Record 
TIRES 


P-M  Cords  are 
the  tires  that  hold 
every  World's  Record 
from  V3  of  a  mile  to  25 
miles.  And,  they  have 
won  every  6-day  Bi- 
cycle Race  for  several 
years  past. 

Put  them   on  your  wheel  too. 


rcORD TYRES 


will  make   good   for  you,  same  as  they 
have  for  the  Speed  Kings. 

Spencer,  Kramer,  McNamara,  Spears 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  World's  Champions 
ride  these  tires  in  their  big  races.  They 
•wouldn't  think  of  riding  any  other  tire. 
And,  any  tire  that  will  stand  the  burn- 
ing-hot speed  of  World's  Championship 
racing — any  tire  that  day  after  day  can 
stand  the  hauling  and  mauling,  the  yank- 
and  jerking,  which  the  6-Day 
Lacers  give  their  tires — is  certainly 
more  than  stout  •enough  and 
more  than  active  enough  for  the 
bardest  kind  of  everyday  road 
•work  you  can  give  it. 

Every  boy  who  wants  to  be  up- 
to-date  is  putting  P-M  Cords 
on  his  wheel.     No  other  tires 
are  made  the  same  way — by 
the  same  patented  process. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
the  new  P-M  Cords  •with  the 
Stars  and  Bars  tread — a  patri- 
otic tread  that  is  making  a  big 
hit  everywhere.  Also 
SEND  FOR  CHAMPIONS' 

RECORD  BOOK 
containing  pictures  of  all  the 
Racers   and    their    records. 
Book  also  contains  other  val- 
uable information  for  bicy- 
clists. Send  for  it— it'sFREE 
Indiana  Rubber  & 
Insulated  Wire  Co. 
1032  Pye  St.      Jonesboro,  Ind. 


MIND.  RELIGION  AND  HEALTH 

A  Prai'tical  Exposition  of  the  Bmmanuel  Movement,  showing  how 
its  principles  can  *>c  applied  in  promoting  health  and  curin(;  disease 
By  Dr.  Robert  MacDonald.  Minister  of  the  Washington  Avenu* 
Church,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.     12mo.  Cloth.     $1  30.  net;  by  mail.  $IA2 

FUNK  &  WA'GNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


TKg 


The  most  beautiful  book  published  on  the 
subject  of  Roses  and  Rose-growing.  Illus- 
trated with  over  70  full-page  plates  in  color 
and  half-tone,  and  embracing  within  its  pages 
a  vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge  concerning 
Rose  selection  and  every  phase  of  Rose  culture. 

By  H.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  "The  Ideal  Gar- 
den," '"The  Garden  at  Home."  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  unusually  beautiful  pictures 
which  the  book  contains,  the  practical  section 
gives  full  and  complete  guidance  in 

How  to  Plant — How  to  Care  For— How  to  Perfect 
Various  Types  of  Roses— Covering  Prac- 
tically every  Variety  Known. 

l2mo.  cloth,  $2.00  net.  Average  Carriage  Charges,  1 2c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Summer 
Necessities 

A  judicious  selection  of  Manning- 
Bowman  Ware  paves  the  way  for  cool 
housekeeping; — for  a  quick,  easy  sohition 
of  everyday  problems  as  well  as  for 
emerfjency  social  demands. 

Kleitricity,  with  all  its  cleanliness  and 
ease  of  use,  makes  Manning-Bowman 
percolators,  chafing  dishes,  toasters,  etc., 
practical  and  efficient.  To  these  essen- 
tials is  added  the  heauty  common  to  all 
Manning- Bowman  Ware,  the  standard 
for  more  than  fifty  years. 

A  complete  list  would  also  include 
percolators,  chafing  dishes,  etc.,  for  use 
with  alcohol  or  on  a  gas  or  coal  range. 
The  chafing  dishes  equipped  with  the 
"Alcolite"  Burner  have  the  cooking 
power  of  a  gas  stove. 


lhotakdld: 


Temperature- 
Retaining 
Vessels 


The  HOTAKOLD  trade-mark  iden- 
tifies a  complete  line  of  temperature- 
retaining  vessels  which  keep  liquids  cold 
for  72  hours  and  hot  for  24  hours.  I'hey 
have  set  entirely  new  standards  in  at- 
tractiveness and  durability.  Finished  in 
nickel  plate,  silver  plate,  aluminum  and 
colored  enamel. 

The  decorated  carafe  and  jug  sets  add 
the  final  touch  of  smartness  and  con- 
venience to  guest  room  and  the  serving 
of  light  refreshments. 

M{iitiiin\^-li(i'ivma>i  Wair  ami  Hota- 
kold  floods  lire  sold  hy  no-uelly  shops, 
jeivilry  and  dru^  stores,  hoiisr-fur- 
ii'tshiiti^,  hardivare  and  department 
stores.      Send  for  cataloi^  E-3. 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO. 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Sola  Dittributort 
Bottle*  for  the 

No.  IIS  Pi.  $2.00     4C^  VACUUM 

No.  125  Qt.  $3.2S    Jt        SPECIALTY  CO. 


Electric  Percolator  Set 
No.  12.S930  $26.75 


fmm 


No.  1210 
Electric 
Toasters 
$5.00  up 


□ 


No.  4769 

Kettle 

$13.00 

others 

down 

to  $3.75 


0( 


No.  669  Pie  Dish  $2.50 


No.  2223  Berry  Set  $6.75 


No.  56  Lunch  Set 
$4.00— olhrrs 
from  $2.75 
up 


Drcorated  Carafe  Sets 
$10.00  up 


□    •    D 


«     ■-  a 


No.  232S  Carafe  $7.50 1 
others  from  $4.50  up 


rigorous  lorni  of  li\  ing  rouliuf,  and  to-day 
hf  is  working  as  long  hours  as  any  man 
ill  the  <I('i)artnu>nt. 

Tlu'  (Jeneral  sleeps  in  the  opi'U  the  year 
around  in  a  garden  adjoining  his  re.sidenee. 
Uo  arises  jjroinjnly  at  7:40  and  U'isuroly 
shaves  hiiUM'lf  and  takes  a  eold  plunge. 
At  8::iO  he  eats  a  substantial  breakfast, 
generally  with  meat,  and  leaves  for  the 
offiee,  reaehing  there  at  Or.JO.  Then  i-onies 
a  day  of  continuous  work  at  his  desk  until 
nearl.v  si.x  o'eloek.  Lunch  is  taken  at  the 
desk,  consisting  almost  invariably  of  a 
pint  of  milk  and  a  raw  egg.  It  is  brought 
in  a  thermos  bottle  from  his  home. 

A  few  minutes  before  si.x  each  evening 
CJeneral  Crozier  mounts  his  saddle  horse,  a 
horse  he  has  had  for  years,  and  for  an  hour 
he  rides  around  Potomac  Park.  Some  part 
of  the  time  is  s|)ent  in  hurdling,  for  the 
horse  is  a  good  jumper.  The  General 
returns  to  liis  house  at  .seven  and  at  7:30 
lie  has  dinner.  Dinner  out  of  the  way.  he 
returns  to  the  oflice,  which  he  never 
leaves  before  midnight.  He  seldom  stays 
b(>yond  one  o'clock,  for  Mrs.  Crozier 
makes  it  her  busine.ss  to  see  that  her 
luisband  knocks  off  from  his  work  at  that 
hour. 

Sundays,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
CJeneral  Oozier  spends  from  four  to  si.x 
liour.*  at  the  office.  The  rest  of  the  daylight 
hours  are  given  over  to  a  tramp  in  the 
wood  with  Mrs.  Crozier. 

The  two  intimates  of  General  Crozier  are 
cronies  of  his  bachelor  days.  They  are 
Gen.  Enoch  Crowder,  Provost-Marshal 
of  the  Army,  and  Repre.sentative  Gil- 
lette, of  Massachusetts.  Both  are 
bachelors. 


PERSHING'S  MEN  MODESTLY  TELL 
HOW  THEY  WON  THEIR  CROSSES 


CLEAR-EYED,  vigorous  Americans  are 
tlie  fighters  who  were  sent  back  to 
the  L^nited  States  by  General  Pershing  to 
help  speed  np  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign. 
notwitlistanding  tlio  fact  that  here  and 
there  one  answers  to  a  name  with  a  foreign 
tang  or  replies  with  a  touch  of  the  brogue. 
Many  of  them  are  lieroes,  too,  but  they  do 
not  care  to  talk  about  that  when  they 
tell  of  their  experiences  at  the  PYont. 
There  are  fifty  of  them,  fine,  upstanding 
bronzed  men,  lean  and  muscular  as  young 
colts.  And  every  man  is  anxious  to  get 
back  into  the  trenches  with  the  comrades 
he  left  fighting  "over  there."  Says  the 
New  York  Sun: 

The  six  who  proudly  w»>ar  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  are  I'rivate  Raymond  Guyette. 
Sergt.  Owen  C.  Hawkins.  S«'rgt.  Eugene 
McNiff,  Corp.  M.  H.  Plant.  Sergt.  .)o.s«>ph 
Pelnish,  and  Corp.  lionur  Whited.  Each 
was  |)n'.sent»>d  for  an  act  of  bia\«>ry  on  the 
tieid  of  battle.  All.  as  it  happens,  were  in 
different  (>ngageinents  and  the  ••ro.s.ses  were 
I)resented  at  ditTerent  times.  The  proutl- 
est  reli<'  of  the  war  that  each  man  <'arries 
is  his  little  jiaper  citation,  i.ssued  to  him 
by  the  Fn>nch  Government. 

"It  was  sure  funny  to  stand  up  there 
and  be  ki.ssed  on  both  cheeks  right  out 
Ix'fore  everybody  by  a  Kr««nch  general," 
said  one  of  the  honor  men.  The  kissing 
he  n'ceivt'd  appear(>d  to  stand  out  more 
\i\idly  in  his  mind  than  the  cro.s.s-section 
of  lladft^  he  went  through  to  win  the 
deeoration. 

( "olor-.S(>rgeant    lleffernan.    who    is    in. 
iliarge    of    the    party,    dei'lares    that    this 
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For  Safety's  Sake 


B&B   Dressings 

Sterilized  Again  After  Wrapping 

TTiis  means  B&B  Absorbent  Cotton.  Also 
B&B  Bandages  and  Gauze — the  dressings 
which  come  in  contact  with  a  wound. 

They  are  not  only  sterilized — and  re- 
peatedly— in  making.  They  are  sterilized  to 
the  innermost  fibre  after  they  are  wrapped. 

Our  final  process — after  wrapping — is  to  place 
these  dressings  in  a  mammoth  sterilizer.  One  of  them 
is  pictured  above. 

There  we  first  create  a  vacuum.  Then  we  force  in 
live  steam  under  pressure.  Because  of  the  vacuum, 
the  super-heated  steam  penetrates  the  heart  of  every 
package,  and  every  germ  is  killed. 

We  constantly  prove  this.      From   various   parts  of 
the  package,  including  the   center,  we   take   out   fibre 
for   testing.       These    fibres    are    placed    in    a    culture 
medium    and    kept    for    days  in   an    incubator. 
Thus  we  know  that  every  fibre  is  utterly  sterile 
— and  always. 

For  every  package  comes  to  you  sealed 
against  germs  and  all  contamination. 

This  is  costly — it  is  slow.  But  it  seems  the 
only  way  to  bring  you  germ-free  dressings. 
And  they  are  vitally  important,  even  on  the 
smallest  wound. 

For  Safety's  Sake  Always  Ask  for 
the  B&B  Double-Sure  Products 

Absorbent  Cotton 

Bandages,   Gauze 

Adhesive   Plaster,  etc. 

Buy   Them  From    Your  Druggist 


Double-Sure 
Products 


Be  As  Careful 

As  Your  Doctor  Is 

Surgeons  take  endless  precautions  to  have 
every  dressing  sterile.  Gauzes  in  hospitals 
are  sterilizsd  after  wrapping,  and  by  this 
same  vacuum  process.  The  U.  S.  Army 
in  its  field  dressings  requires  this  final 
sterilization. 

Be  as  careful  in  your  home.  Every  cut  or 
scratch — even  a  pin-prick — offers  danger  of 
infection.  Have  sterile  Absorbent  Cotton, 
sterile  Bandages  ever  ready.  Bring  nothing 
else  in  contact  w^ith  a  w^ound. 

Call  the  doctor  for  any  serious  wound. 
But  in  the  meantime  don't  infect  it. 

Get  B&B  Safety  Dressings — Absorbent 
Cotton,  Gauze  and  Bandages.  Get  them 
nowr — have  them  ready  for  emergencies. 
Don't  take  chances  w^hen  this  protection  is 
so  easily  available. 

Our  First  Aid  Book 

tells  what  to  do  before  the  doctor  comes,  in 
every  form  of  accident  or  emergency.  It  is 
written  by  an  authority,  and  has  120  pictures, 
dealing  with  sudden  sickness,  poisoning  or 
accidents.      We  offer  it  free. 

Put   it  with   your  B&B  Dressings, 
t  may  sometime  save  a  life. 

BAUER  &   BLACK 

Maker*    of    Surgical    Dressings 

Chicago  and  New  York 
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The  Ideal 

AU-Purpose 

Ventilating 

SHADES 


Promote  Comfort,  Economy 
and  Appearance  by  " AEROLUXING  " ! 

IT  NEVER  PAYS  to  compromise  on  quality  in  buying  shades.    The  best 
shades  are  always  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

So  go  to  an  Aerolux  Dealer — J^here's  one  in  nearly  every  city  or  large 
town — and  insist  on  getting  Aerolux  Ventilating  Shades!  They're  made 
for  any  size  opening — for  any  shading  purpose — are  ideal  from  every  angle. 

Aerolux  Ventilating  Shades  keep  out  the  sun,  let  in  light  and  air — are  durable  and 
weather-resisting.  Won't  flap,  buckle,  stick  in  the  pulleys,  or  give  trouble — assure  long 
satisfactory  service — are  highly  artistic  as  well. 

Instantly  recognized  by  their  smooth,  silky  finish,  excellence  of  material  and  finish 
and  many  exclusive  features — a  reason  why  leading  architects  are  now  so  widely  speci- 
fying Aerolux  for  the  complete  equipment  of  Porches,  Sun  Parlors,  Sleeping  Porches,  etc. 

Yet  these  shades  cost  no  more  than  many  of  the  substitutes  which  they  are  rapidly 
supplanting. 

Made  in  all  standard  widths.  Harmonious  colors.  If  no  dealer  in  your  locality,  write 
us  direct.  Don't  accept  a  substitute — find  Aerolux  name  on  Shade  before  Jji 


buying. 

Special  Fabrics  for  Store,  Office,  Bank  and  Factory  Shades. 

Illustrated  Book  of  Uses  and  Fabric   Color  Samples  sent  FREE 

THE  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 


SIO  Oakland  Avenue 


NVaukesha,  Wisconsin 


r    WRITE  FOR 

ILLUSTRATED 

BOOK  OF  USES  ^ 

FREEl>^ 


e 


NO-NA^H  I  P 
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war  ^uU  be  won  by  airplanes  and  the 
Jiring  guns  will  never  win  it. 

"The  college  boys  iji  the  war  are  mak- 
ing good  soldiers — nmch  better  than  we 
had  expected.  They  are  learning  rapidly 
and  know  just  as  much  about  it  now  as 
do  the  old  soldiers  who  had  many  years 
start  of  them." 

He  cited  the  case  of  Sergt.-Maj.  Charles 
Taft.  son  of  the  ex-President,  who  is  in  his 
company.  "Charlie  is  a  good  boy  and  a 
goo<l  soldier,"  said  the  old  soldier.  "Get- 
ting U)  the  Front,  we  stood  up  in  box  cars 
for  three  days  and  nights  and  we  didn't 
have  much  chow.  1  don't  think  Charlie 
ever  let  out  a  whimper." 

Sergt.  HefTernan,  as  well  as  the  other 
men  in  the  detail,  told  of  many  incidents 
which  have  never  been  recount^'d  on  this 
side  of  the  wat<?r.  He  told  of  one  in  ])ar- 
ticular  in  which  an  eight-horse  chow- 
wagon  ra<'ed  up  a  Verdun  hill  through 
a  withering  fire  after  the  dri\ers  had 
l>een  told  that  to  go  up  the  hill  with  food 
for  the  men  was  certain  death. 

"Our  boys  are  all  willing  to  take  a 
chance,"  he  declared.  "They  go  about 
this  thing  cheerfully,  laughing  and  jok- 
ing and  singing.  We  see  every  day 
FYenchmen  of  forty-five  and  fifty  marching 
out  to  their  trenches,  but  they  march  out 
as  if  they  were  going  to  work.  There  are 
no  singing,  no  laughing,  and  no  kidding 
among  them." 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
groups  were  three  Southern  la<ls.  They 
are  Robert  Lee  Heath,  seventeen  years  old, 
of  Marbury,  Ala.;  Barney  Pogue.  nineteen, 
of  Summerville,  Ga.,  and  Langhorne  Bar- 
bour, se\enteen,  of  (^hatham,  Va.  F^ach 
has  been  through  his  baptism  of  firenind  is 
a  real  war  ^"eteran. 

The  first  really  connected  story  of  the 
deaths  of  the  first  three  Americans  killed 
in  the  war — Gresham,  Enright,  and  Hay — 
was  told  by  Barbour,  "w^ho  was  with  them 
when  they  fell,  and  who  said: 

"It  was  the  first' scrap  our  unit  was  in," 
said  Barbour.  "It  was  on  November  2 
and  there  were  forty  of  us  in  an  advance 
line  trench,  right  near  to  the  Germans. 
They  put  up  what  we  call  a  'box  barrage,' 
that  is,  they  entirely  surrounded  our  trench 
and  cut  us  off  from  all  communication. 
They  had  found  out  we  were  in  the  trench 
and  were  after  prisoners.  So  they  put  up  a 
barrage  that  lasted  for  one  hour  and  fortj'- 
five  minutes. 

'Then  they  started  advancing  by  fifty- 
yard  intervals,  and  before  we  knew  it 
300  of  the  Germans,  j'elling  like  mad- 
men, w^ere  on  top  of  the  forty  of  us. 
This  was  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  it  was  pitch  dark.  Thirty-five  bat- 
teries of  artillery  pounded  away  at  that 
little  fifty  to  sixty  foot  sector.  Well, 
we  gave'  them  the  best  we  had,  and  the 
boys  who  w^ent  west  fought  gamely. 
They  say  that  there  never  has  been  such 
a  scrap  put  up  over  there  as  Gresham 
gave  them,  greatly  outnumbered.  Twelve 
of  our  men  were  captured  and  are  Ger- 
man prisoners  now. 

Private  John  McCormack,  who  was  a 
keeper  at  Sing  Sing  before  the  war  drew 
him  into  its  vortex  and  who  lived  at  322 
West  Fortj'-seventh  Street,  distinguished 
himself  -by  going  for  food  across  No 
Man's  Land  when  his  companions  had 
been  buried  bj^  a  cave-in  caused  by  a 
shell  shot.  ]SIcCormack  is  a  son  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  and  "a  fighting  son  of  a  gun," 
his  brother  soldiers  say. 

"There  were  twenty-two  men  and  one 
otficer    in    the    dugout,"    he    said.     "We 


were  caught  in  a  heavy  bombardnu-nt. 
A  luclcv  hit  struck  the  dugout  and  it 
caved  in  on  us.  Nineteen  of  the  men 
and  the  otticer  were  killed.  Men  in  the 
next  ■  trench  started  to  dig  us  out  by 
volunteering  to  stand  in  a  row  and  dig  at 
the  earth  with  their  trench  helmets, 
passing  the  helmets  full  of  dirt  along  the 
line.  I  was  buried  to  mj-  neck.  It  was 
four  and  a  half  hours  before  I  got  out. 
We  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  the 
day  before  and  were  star\ing. 

"We  were  cut  off  from  behind  and 
were  isolated.  We  had  to  eat,  so  I  vol- 
unteered, Avith  Private  McCarty,  to  go 
after  the  chow.  It  w^as  the  hardest  din- 
ner I've  ever  got.  We  had  to  go  right 
over  No  Man's  Land  in  direct  sight  of 
the  Germans.  We  had  covered  one  hun- 
dred j'ards  wh(>n  we  were  discovered  and 
they  commenced  to  shoot  at  us.  We 
dived  into  a  trench-hole.  When  things 
quieted  down  a  bit  we  made  another  try 
and  got  back  to  our  second-line  trench 
all  right. 

"We  met  Lieutenant  Ellett  in  the 
trenches  and  got  a  can  of  stew,  a  can  of 
coffee,  and  some  bread.  He  said  he  would 
help  us  take  it  back.  We  had  to  go  back 
over  the  same  ground,  which  was  being 
raked  all  the  time  by  the  Germans,  but 
we  reached  there  safely,  and  those  bo.^■s 
in  the  trenches  w^ere  mighty  glad  to  hn\e 
the  meal,  I  can  tell  you." 

Corp.  Raymond  Guyette,  formerly  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  w^on  his  War  Cross 
for  dashing  through  a  hea\^^  barrage  and 
rescuing  three  w^ounded  men,  carrying 
them,  one  by  one,  to  the  hospital  just 
back  of  the  lines. 

"It  was  on  March  18,"  he  said,  "we 
were  executing  a  'stroke  of  hand,'  that 
is,  American  and  French  troops  combin- 
ing to  make  a  foray.  We  w^ere  out  for 
information  and  prisoners.  There  were 
3.5  Americans  and  110  Frenchmen  in  the 
unit.  Twelve  engineers  volunteered  to 
put  down  pontoons  so  that  w^e  could 
cross  the  canal  to  the  first  line  of  Ger- 
man trenches. 

"Our  barrage  was  to  start  at  5:15, 
and  evidently  there  was  a  miscalculation, 
for  the  French  officer  who  led  us  took 
us  directly  into  our  own  barrage.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  Germans  started  one 
on  their  own  account.  Of  the  twelve  en- 
gineers who  were  laying  the  pontoon  for  us 
five  were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Well, 
we  all  started  running  and  then  I  heard 
some  wounded  men  calling  for  help. 

"Ten  of  us  decided  to  go  back  for 
them  and  we  dashed  through  the  rain  of 
shells.  I  got  one  man  out  and  to  the 
hospital  dugout,  300  yards  away.  Then 
I  went  back  and  got  two  more.  Lieuten- 
ant Crossen  was  in  charge,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  War  Cross,  he  has  been  recommended 
for  a  captaincy.  All  of  the  men  who 
went  back  and  pulled  wounded  fellows 
out  of  the  barrage  got  the  Cross." 

Three  of  the  men  are  of  the  old  New 
York  69th.  Before  the  war  Sergt.  E.  A. 
McNiff  w^as  living  the  prosaic  life  of  a 
clerk  and  resided  in  Brooklyn.  Since  the 
69th  took  over  the  French  trenches  near 
Luneville  in  January,  clerking  and  living 
in  Brooklyn  must  have  seemed  to  MciS^ff 
something  like  a  dream  of  long  ago. 
Corp.  M.  H.  Plant  tells  of  a  raid  for  which 
they  had  prepared  two  weeks  in  advance 
and  in  which  he  and  McNiff  played  an 
active  part.  Plant,  by  the  waj',  was 
more  familiar  with  the  details  of  capturing 
an  audience  than  he  was  with  storming  a 
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11 KE  the  Indian  Tribe,  after 
-y  which  they  are  nameii, 
Seneca  Cameras  are  thoroughly 
American. 

They  want  to  help  win  the  war 
by  taking  pictures  here  at  home 
for  the  Soldiers  in  France  and  in 
the  Training  Camps.  _ 

Seneca  stands  for  picture  mak- 
ing satisfaction.  Get  a  catalog 
and  choose  your  model.  Home 
pictures  will  cheer  your  soldier. 

Catalog  free   at  your  dealer's 
or  direct. 
SENECA  CAMERA  MFG.  CO. 

143  State  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  V.  S.  A. 

Seneca 
Folding  Scout 

3A  size  takes 
3 '4  X  5 ' J  inch 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

by  Jules  Payol,  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Aix,  France.  Au- 
thorized translation.  Thirty  editions  in  fifteen  years.  Shows 
the  way  to  success  and  liappiness  by  proper  training  of  the 
will.  Will  malce  life  over  for  you.  umo,  cloth.  $i. so;  by  mail, 
$1.62.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  364  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 
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MECHANICAL 
FAN  BELT 


Eliminate  Overheating 

Increase  the 
efficiency  of  the 

motor  of  your  car, 
truck  or  tractor 
with  a  "Crowe 
Belt."  The  venti- 
lated leather  fric- 
tion surface  with 
steel  chain  back- 
ground insures  a 
gripping  power  to 
be  found  in  no 
other  fan  belt. 
More  mileage  on 
less  oil.  Reduces 
your  upkeep  cost. 
Heavy  work  and 
long  service  calls 
for  a  belt  which 
will  not  slip , 
stretch  or  break. 
Buy  a  "Crowe 
Belt"  and  get  the 
biggest"fanbelt" 
guarantee  ever 
offered— 15,000  miles  for  Fords  and  other  pleasure 
ears.-  Ford  size  $1.25  (Canada  $1.50).  At  all  good 
dealers  or  sent  prepaid  if  ordered  direct. 

Desirable  for  Truck 
and  Tractor  Service 

Long  wear  and  simple  adjustment 
makes  the  "Crowe"  the  logical  fan  belt  for 

Trucks,  Tractors  and  tractor  attachments.  Propor- 
tionate mileage  guarantee.  Dealers!  Write  your 
lobber  or  direct  for  dealers'  prices  and  terms. 

MECHANICAL  BELT  CO. 

1203  Frederick  Avenue,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 
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t-Fed 

Get  5-Cent  Breakfasts 

So  with  all  folks — men  and  women. 

The  basis  is  a  dish  of  Quaker  Oats  with  garnishings. 
Then  a  dish  of  fruit  and  a  cup  of  some  hot  drink. 

[he  oat  is  the  supreme  food.  In  energy  units  it  yields 
iSio  calories  per  pound — twice  as  much  as  round  steak, 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  eggs. 

It  is  the  recognized  food  for  growth.  It  is  rich  in  minerals. 
\11  needed  eleipents  are  in  it  and  in  the  right  proportions.  It 
has   a  wondrous   flavor. 

At  this  writing,  Quaker  Oats  co»t8  but 
one-seventh  what  meats  or  eggs  cost  on 
the  average    for  the  same  nutrition. 

Seven  abundant  meals  can  thus  be  served 
at  the  cost  of  one  average  meat  meal. 

Reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  using  more  Quaker  Oats. 
Make  it  the  entire  breakfast.  Mix  it  with  your  flour  foods. 
A  multiplied  cost  can  bu\  no  such  nutrition,  no  such  de- 
lights,  without   it. 


Flaked  from  Queen  Grains  Only 
13c  and  32c  Per  Package 

Except  in  Far  West  and  South 
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trench.  Before  Le  went  to  PVance  to 
fi^ht  for  Uncle  Sam  he  was  a  member  of 
tlie  vaudeville  team  of  Grant  and  Plant. 
He  thus  describes  the  raid,  incidentally 
paying  an  unusual  tribute  to  the  fightiuij 
qualities  of  the  Prussians: 

"We  had  come  into  the  trenches  the 
niglit  before  and  were  all  ready  to  go 
(>\er.  Our  zero  hoiu"  was  set  for  7:4(» 
in  the  e\ening.  It  came  at  7:37.  Two 
hundred  light  and  heavy  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery and  '2(X)  machine  guns  opened  up 
on  a  space  of  UX)  yards.  We  went  over 
the  top  at  7:40  and  immediately  star-shells 
l)'egan  to  shoot  from  Fritz's  side,  200  yard^ 
away.  I  don't  know  how  long  it  took  us 
to  get  over  to  Fritz's  bailiwick.  We  cer- 
tainly did  liop  it.  We  didn't  have  much 
trouble  getting  o\  er.  A  .scouting  party 
the  night  before  had  cut  the  wires.  Our 
barrage  did  the  rest. 

"The  damage  in  the  German  trenches 
was  aA^fiil.  There  Avere  groaning  and 
cursing  all  around  us.  We  learned  later 
that  300  of  the  400  Germans  in  the  trenches 
had  been  killed  by  our  barrage.  Most  of 
them  were  half -buried  in  the  ground. 
^IcXiflf.  one  of  the  men  who  won  a  Cross 
and  who  is  with  the  party,  and  I  fought 
side  by  side.  We  kept  emptying  our 
automatics  into  the  struggling  mass  of 
men  that  tried  to  organize  themselves  into 
some  sort  of  a  defensi^  e  fighting  unit. 

"About  fifty  of  the  Germans  wen' 
left  and  there  was  about  an  equal  num- 
ber of  lis  left.1  The  Bodies  were  re- 
enforced  by  Prussian  guardsmen,  big. 
husky  fellows  who  never  give  iu  and 
who  .die  fighting.  The  rescuing  part\ 
must  have  come  up  right  through  their 
own  barrage,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
it  is  typical  of  the  Germans  to  do  just 
what  those  men  did  that  night.  Their 
guimers  never  slackened  up  on  their 
front-line  trenches,  tho  they  knew  that 
their  own  men  were  clicking  it  with  every 
round  fired. 

"We  had  intended  to  stay  in  Xo  Man's 
Land  and  in  the  German  trenches  to 
get  prisoners.  The  baiTage  that  the 
enemy  put  down  was  so  hot  and  kept 
up  so  long  that  it  Avas  Aac  and  a  half 
hours  after  the  time  we  Avent  over  the 
top  before  Ave  got  back  to  our  own  dugouts. 
During  this  time  we  crept  from  shell-hole 
to  shell-hole  and  gained  Avhat  httle  pro- 
tection we  could  from  the  craters. 

"I  suppose  that  our  entire  stay  in 
the  trenches  Avasn't  more  than  ten  min- 
utes. We  lost  four  killed  and  tAvo  Avouml- 
ed.  We  Avere  all  pretty  mad  during 
those  hours  we  Avere  out  in  the  shell  crater 
waiting  for  the  barrage  to  lift,  because  Ave 
hatln't  brought  any  Germans  back  with  us. 

"It  Avas  after  1  a. At.  when  we  got  back, 
ami  when  the  Lieutenant  found  tliat  men 
Avere  missing  th»>n>  Avere  calls  for  Aolun- 
teers  to  go  back  and  gi-t  the  Avounded. 
Sergeant  McNilT  and  I  voluntiH-red  to  go. 
aiul  Ave  nuule  three  trips — at  3,  .'»,  and  «> 
o'clock.  Thre»>  of  the  nu>n  aac  managed 
to  bring  back  died  later.  In  bringing 
them  back  Ave  had  to  carry  them  from 
shell-hole  to  shell-hole  and  wait  for  the 
(lerman's  nuu-derous  tire  to  slacken." 

Moth  of  tlu>se  men  were  nuntioned  in 
tlie  news  dispatches  at  tlu'  time,  but  they 
receiAcd  tln'ir  medals  only  a  fcAV  days 
before  sailing  for  the  United  States. 

(\)rp.  Osboru  de  Varilla.  who  fired  the 
first  shot  at  the  Germans  on  October  23. 
is  with  the  party,  lie  is  onl\  uinet<H>n 
vears    old    nud    was    going    to    tlu'    Lowell 
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Helping 

Save  Foodstuffs 

for  the  Nation's  Figliters 


The  summons  of  the  country  goes 
forth — 

"Save  the  meat — wheat — fats  for  the 
fighter. 

"Give  the  fruits  and  vegetables  grown 
'at  home  a  more  important  place  on 
your  table." 

Here  again  the  motor  truck  helps 
vitally  in  the  response  to  America's 
needs. 

With  their  Federals,  the  farmers, 
gardeners,  truck    growers   far   from 


the  city  markets  bring  their  produce 
fresh  and  early  to  the  stalls. 

They  return  with  less  time  lost  on 
the  road — able  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  increasing  and  improving 
their  produce. 

This  is  still  another  service  Federals 
are  rendering  our  country  at  war, 
none  the  less  patriotic,  we  hope,  be- 
cause it  is  also  profitable  to  the 
growers  and  beneficial  to  their 
customers. 


_S> 


Federal   Motor  Truck  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A   Capacity    for    Every    Requirement 
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The 

Aristocrat 

of 

Shoes 


THERE  IS  no  mistakinjr 
the  tine,  well-bred  air 
of  distinction  which  sur- 
rounds Nettleton  fine  shoes 
for  gentlemen. 

They  represent  the  supreme  triumph  of  shoecraft — 
that  rare  meeting  of  expert  workmanship  and  materials 
of  iiurpassing  excellence. 


Shoes 


are  distin^jiushed  by  their  modern  styles,  their  unmistakable  comfort,  their 
special  capacity  to  resist  wear — qualities  in  which  cost  per  pair  is  lo^t  and 
the  satisfaction  of  a   genuinely  reasonable  yearly  shoe  expense  is  realized.  , 

The  Nettleton  dealer  in  your  city  can  show  .\  ou  Nettleton  Shoes  in  a 
\ariety  of  lasts  and  leathers  at  prices  from. $10  the  pair  up. 

The  shoe  shown  above  is  our  Nottingham  tajl  blucher.      The  Oxford 
i>  our  Composite,  number  020. 

V.   S.    Army   Officers   have   set   the   seal  of   their  ap- 
proval on  Nettleton  Military  Footwear  Extraordinary. 

A.    E.    NETTLETON     CO.,     Syracuse,    N.   Y 

I.arirest  Maiuifacturers  in  .\nierica  of  Men's  Fine  Slioes  KxiliKi'vely 


Hifrh  School  in  .San  Fmncisf-o  when  he 
heard  the  call  of  the  war.  The  WTit^r  in 
The  Shu  tells  the  ston,-  of  that  first  shot  as 
related  by  Pershing's  men: 

The  men  of  the  unit  took  their  places 
l>ehind  the  town  of  Bathlemout  on  the 
night  of  OotolxT  21.  Under  rover  of 
darkness  the\-  dragged  their  seventy-five 
millimeter  giuis  up  a  steep  incline  and 
l)lanted  them  on  a  slope  which  had  been 
camouflaged  l>re^■iously  with  trees.  The 
(lennans  did  not  know  that  Americans 
had  taken  over  a  part  of  the  French 
s<'ctor. 

At  6  A.M.  all  was  in  readiness.  The 
gun  was  placed  and  ix)inted.  C'apt.  I.  R. 
McLendon  and  his  gtm-crew  were  await- 
ing the  word  to  fire.  It  came  at  6<)9 
and  one  minute  later  eighteen  ]>ounds  of 
shrapnel  went  screaming  out  across  4,100 
yards  of  Xo  Plan's  Land  and  into  a 
(ierman  communica  ting  -  trench  in  the 
first  line.  Corporal  de  Varilla  .said  that 
the  Cierman  gunners  found  their  battery 
alxmt  fift<>en  minutes  lat+'r  and  opened 
with  heavy  field  -  pieces.  Their  range 
was  ])<M)r  and  the  shots  fell  several  hundred 
yards  to  the  left.  The  little  corporal  said 
tliat  the  Americans  served  the  gims  far 
two  weeks  before  going  back  to  rest  billet.s. 
They  fired  on  the  aA  erage  of  sixty  or  .se\  enty 
rounds  a  day.  he  said,  and  the  Germans 
replied  with  about  as  many  shots. 

Keeping  liis  gun  going  for  many  min- 
utes after  the  rest  of  the  battery  had 
ceased  firing  and  clearing  out  the  "di'bris 
before  his  gun-pit  while  a  terrific  l)om- 
bardment  from  the  German  artiUer\  was 
in  progress  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for 
Sergt.  Joseph  Petmsh.  -  He  was  asleep 
in  his  dugout  when  the  bombardment 
commenced.  The  gas  alarm  was  gi%en 
and  within  an  e-xtremely  short  time  the 
gun-crew  was  up  and  in  gas-masks. 

Three  men  were  kept  at  the  gun  all 
the  time.  The  field-piece  was  soon  al- 
most out  of  commission,  but  Sergeant 
Petrush  and  his  men  kept  it  going,  altho 
they  thought  everv-  minute  that  it  would 
explode.  Si.x  times  he  had  to  go  out  and 
clear  away  the  debris  before  the  gun-pit — 
logs  and  other  pieces  of  wre<'kage  that  the 
Oermau  shells  had  blown  there.  Ex- 
plosions occurred  within  five  and  ten  yanis 
of  him  with  frequency,  l)ut  he  stuck  to 
his  job. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  other 
guns  in  the  battery  ceased  firing,  but 
Petrush  kept  his  own  grim  going.  For 
a  time  he  thought  the  other  gims  ha<l 
blown  up.  remembering  the  condition  of 
his  own  piece.  The  spokes  of  the  gun- 
carriagi'  were  blown  away  and  the  shieM 
was  riddled  with  shrapnel.  The  from 
clip  was  blown  oflf  and  Sergeant  Petrush 
still  has  it  as  a  souvenir. 

The  sergeant  at  last  determined  to 
cross  over  to  the  other  guns  and  ."^^ 
whether  or  not  they  had  blown  up.  Heafh- 
ing  them,  he  discovered  they  had  In^-n 
or<l(M-ed  to  cease  firing.  He  then  went 
back  and  silenced  his  own  gim.  It  t<K»k 
the  crew — there  were  but  four  of  them 
wh(>re  seven  are  required — a  whole  da> 
to  clean  up  the  gun-pit  and  set  thirl^:^ 
right.  Figlit  days  later  he  was  gji.<se<l 
and  it  was  while  he  was  in  the  hospital 
recoxering  from  the  effects  of  the  gas 
that  he  received  the  cross  of  honor. 

Ilonun-  Whited.  of  Bessemer.  .\i»  ■ 
always  grins  when  he  hears  the  wont 
Kiimerait.  for  it  recalls  an  anui>im; 
picture  of  two  scared  (»ermans  who  help*-'! 
him    to    obtain    the  War  Ooss.     With  a 
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Hauling  bulk  ^oods 

on  Troy  Trailers  is  the  way  to  make  your  hauling  profitable.  There  is  motor-power  in  your 
truck  sufficient  to  move  double  the  load  that  can  be  carried  on  the  truck,  because  any  good 
truck  can  carry  its  full  rated  load  capacity,  and  pull  just  as  much  again  at  the  same  time. 

Use  this  excess  power  to  move  the  second  load  on  Troy  Trailers  at  a  cost  of  only  25%  more 
than  hauling  a  single  load  on  the  truck  alone.  The  illustration  shows  how  the  Davis  Sewing 
Machine  Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  has  cut  its  hauling  costs  by  carrying  double  loads  each  trip  by  using 

IroyTrailcrs 

If  you  are  having  difficulty  in  getting  your  goods  to  and  from  the  freight  terminal  to  your  load- 
ing platform — use  Troy  Trailers.  If  your  deliveries,  or  short  hauls,  are  held  up  by  freight  embar- 
goes— use  Troy  Trailers.  They  cut  delivery  time  in  half,  because  each  truck  can  haul  double  loads. 

The  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co. 

rp  OVi'  >■  Oldest  and  largest  makers   of  Trailers,    making 

^rOy,  V^XllO  ',  5-  '^T     _^  possible  highest  grade  construction  at  lowest  cost. 


The  equipment  of  the  famous  Hollywood  Farm,  showing  their  truck  hauling  just  twice  the  load  it  car*  carry. 
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The  Easy  Way  3  To  Mend  Tubes 


"^  -^hj,. 


M, 


Touch  a  match  to  the  non-flaming  chemical  fuel.  In  5  minutes 
you  have  a  perfect,  lasting,  "feather-edge"  repair.  So  simple 
a  child  can  do  it.  No  acid,  cement  or  gasoline.  You  can  use 
this  safety  vulcanizer  anywhere — in  any  weather.  Carry  it  in 
your  tool  box— save  cost  of  spare  tubes  and  repairs. 


Complete  Outfit  (, 


With  12  Patch 
&    Heat   Units 
The  Vulcanizer,  six  round  Patch  &  Heat  Units  for  Punctures  and 
six  oblong  units  for  cuts  and  tears  —  with  full  instructions,  only  $1.50. 


;)  $1.50 


Sold  by  Accessory  Dealers  and  Garages 

Let  your  nearest  accettory  dealer  show  you  how  easily  you  can  mend  your  tubes  anywhere 
with   the    SHALER    5-Minute    Vulcanizer.     Write  for  Free   Book— "T/ie  Care  of  Tires." 

C.  A.  Shaler   Co.,  1201    Fourth    St.,  Waupun,  Wis. 


Snim 


THIS*  THIS 


5  Minute 
Vulcanizer 


vut 


ATONIA  GASTRICA 

I5V  Achillas  Hose.  M.I).       ml,  fl.OO;    bv  mall.  $1.08. 
FINK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NP:W  YORK 


How  to  Tell  Your  Children 

The  Sex  Truths  They 
Must  Knoiv 

Don't  let  your  boy  and  sirl  rvI  tlicir  ldoa<i  of  sex  outside 
the  home  at  serious  risk  lo  tlieir  health  and  morals.  Give 
them  information  thai  is  accurate  and  clean  in  a  way 
that  they  can  understand.  Get  this  simple  but  valuable 
little  reading  course  for  them. 
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The  Mysteries 
of    Life  Series 


# 


FiHir   wid'-ly   rouiim-ndi'tl   Toliimfls 

hy   I^ahrlle  T.    Stimrt.    M.O..    that 

tell,     plainly    and    purely,    the 

•Utry  uf  wpx  it  id  »>  ofu*n  hard  U>t  '-^^ 
pareiiM  to  rzplain,  and  that  il«vel<>p  coutrnipt  of  Impurity. 
Warmly  recorijniriided  hy  Jndfte  Rrn  l.indsey.  Her.  C.  H.  Park- 
hunt.  •x-Pm,  Charlen  W  Kli-.l  of  HarTard,  ctr. 
Four  Voluineir  W(,at  a  Father  Slh.uld  Tell  His  Little  Boy:  Ul,at 
a  Father  .Should  Tell  Hif  S.'n:  What  a  Motltrr  Should  Tell  iier 
I.ittl*  (Jirl :  What  a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Dauehtor 

CUfth  hi>urni.  y%  cents  rtifh:   till  fttur,  %j.SO 
FuDk  A  WaKDalla  Comp&Dy.  3S4-30O  Fourth  At*..  HewTork 


Tennis  Taught  by  an  Expert 


in  Modem  Tennis,  Kv  1'.  ^  V  ul.'.  A  tliomug^h.  i-x|>crt  .l.'«'iiini..u 
„f  (hf  piiih-ipl.-s  ikii.l  iii,>th...K  us,.,l  liv  tlio  Iiil,ornali..iml  .•iialiipi..lis. 
4S  |,1lciI„;;]h|.1is  ..f  M.-I...M-lili ii.  lii.H.k,-s.  W.lli.iMiv  .-I.-  .  in  :t.{\.u. 
Cliilh,  by  mail.  $-'.iO.     Funk  &  Wa^nalls  Company.  New  York. 


JUST    PUBLISHED 

The  Rose-Bush  of  a  Thousand  Years 

By  Mabel  Wagnalls 

The  fascinatiriK  story  upon  wltiili  is 
based    th<'    Famous    Screen    Drama 

REVELATION 

Featuring  Madame  Nazimova 

The  InspirinK  stor>'  of  Joline.  the  arti.'St's  mo<li-l 
— her  care-lree  .uid  unre.m rained  lite,  her  vi.sit 
to  the  forbidden  k'''>»iiiIs  of  the  monaster^',  the 
startling  developnicntM  lliere,  and  her  sub- 
sequent leKeneratiim.  This  book  is  illustrated 
with  ei^lit  scenes  from  the  motion  picture.  It 
is  a  fascinating  story    and   is   beautifully   told. 

RE.\n  THK  HOOK— THKX  SKE  THE  1>L.\V  1 
C'/<>//i  hoiniil,  ['riif  7,>  cfiils  iii-l;  hy  iiiiiil  S  ;  ii-iils. 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   New  York 


Great  Stories  of  Russia 


By  Tolstoy,  Master  Realist 

Translated  by  Louise  and  Aylnu-r  Maiidu.    Th3  >i.>c  powerful  plays  of 
'l"i>lst<iy  are  contained  in  one  vuliime  and  four  (frippinK  miiitarv  tales  in  the 


startling  story  of  tlie  '■eternal  trianulc";  "Fruits  of  Culture"  for  entertain- 
inKConiedy:  "Sevastopol"  tor  tlirillinc  military  narrative;  and  the  others, 
too,  tor  wunderfiil  iiiterprelaiions  of  liunian  nature  as  manifested  in  tlie 
Russian  i)eas.ints.  soldieis  and  .iiitocrats. 

Of  tlii-.  edition  Tolstoy  himself  said:  ".Ml  in  it  is  excellent:  the  edition 
and  the  remarks,  and  ciiieHy  the  translation,  and  yet  more  the  conscien- 
tiousness with  which  all  this  h.is  been  lUuie." 

(Jet  this  set  to(la\  .     If  it  i^  not  entirely  s.itisfartory,  you  may  return  it  ,ind  yoiii  numcv  will  be  lotuiulcd. 

Tuie  volume;  boand  in  handtome  cloth,  with  gold  dtcoralions:  illatlraled.    Price  S3. 00  ntt:  by  mail.  S3. 24 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360   FOURTH   AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


Two  Hussars 
Live  Corpse  . 
Power  of  Darkness 
Sevastopol 
Cause  of  It  All 
First  Distiller,  etc. 


small  paity  of  nien,^  also  from  Alabama, 
he  started  to  carry  a  message  from  one 
sector  to  another.  The  men  were  armed 
with  hand  grenades,  and,  says  Whited: 

"At  a  traverse  we  thought  we  heard 
voices,  and  one  of  our  party  challcnge<i. 
I{eeei\  ing  no  answer,  he  lired.  In  the 
flash  we  .saw  that  a  party  of  Cermans,  sue 
times  the  size  of  our  own,  was  upon  us. 

"'(jive  '«in  the  grenades,  Homerl'  yelh-d 
thf  .sergeant  in  charge.  1  gave  them  all 
right,  and  the  ne.xt  minute  two  l)ig  ]|einf>s 
were  heating  it  for  me  with  their  hands  up 
yelling.  Kamcrail.'  I  shoved  them  behind 
nie,  as  I  could  .see  five  more  coming  at 
us  over  the  top  of  the  trench.  1  emptied 
my  gun  at  them  and  they  stopt.  At  the 
same  time  one  of  the  prisoners  made  for 
me.  He  had  discovered  the  fact  that  my 
gun  was  emi)ty.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  hut  fo  gi\e  him  the  luitt,  so  he  g«)t  that 
until  he  couldn't  yell  Ktnncrad  any  more. 
When  the  little  tea  party  was  over,  there 
were  nine  dead  Germans  and  we  were  able 
to  go  back  with  two  i)risoners." 


GENERAL    MAI  KICK   THE    PERSONIFI- 
CATION  OF  ARMY  PUNCTILIO 


PROBABLY  the  inost-talktKl-of  man  in 
England  at  the  moment — aside  from 
Premier  Lloyd  Georgt^ — is  Gen.  Frederick 
B.  Maurice.  L"p  to  the  time  that  he  sprang 
his  famous  communication  impugning  the 
veracity  of  the  Ministry,  General  Mauric»' 
had  been  regarded  as  the  personification  of 
conventionality  and  everything  that  went 
to  make  up  the  austei"e  correctness  of  the 
professional  soldier.  Of  his  personality  a 
correspondent  of  the  Detroit  Xews  writes: 

His  weekly  and  rec»>ntly  his  biwet^kly 
conferences  with  American  newspaper  eor- 
resi)ondents  liave  imprest  them  with  his 
wi(l»'  knowledge,  a  passion  for  accuracy  in 
detail,  and  his  i)ersonal  aloofness,  as  tho 
he  wen>  i)eri()rming  a  function  that  pn- 
fessionally  he  rather  disliked  and  resenttnl. 
Barring  his  uniform,  he  would  readily  jwss 
for  a  tyj)ic:il  Pru.ssian  staff  othcer  of  the 
]Moltk(>   .school. 

His  receptions  to  correspondents  ha\< 
not  been  inter\  lews,  but  lectures.  The 
correspondents  tiled  into  the  sjinctuar>-  at 
the  War  OHice  at  the  ai)pointed  minutt . 
Any  mail  who  was  late  found  the  door 
barred  against  him.  Military  usage  de- 
man<le<l  i)romi)tness,  ami  General  Mauriee 
would  not  forgive  or  excu.se  a  lack  of  it. 

A  tall,  blond  gentleman  with  a  fresh. 
j)ink  complexion  and  a  moncwle.  sur- 
rouiuled  by  mai>s  of  all  .sorts  contour 
maps,  tiat  maps,  maps  of  elevations,  nil 
marked  with  tiags  with  numbei-s  and  with 
red,  blue,  and  yellow  pi  ncil-marks — factnl 
the  (•orres])oiulents.  General  Maurice  dealt 
with  all  those  maps  as  Patlerewski  deals 
with  fln>  keys  of  a  piano.  He  Unew  ever\ 
tietail   »)f    them. 

"Good-afternoon,  gentlenu'ii,"  was  tlif 
greeting;  never  anything  im>re.  Standinu 
before  the  maps  with  a  professional  man 
iier,  and  in  language  .so  j>reci.se  that  his 
stenographer  w«)uld  not  need  to  correct  it. 
tlie  General  staled   (lu>  military  situation. 

liaxing  tiiiished,  the  Gem>ral  pau.se«l.for 
(jueslions.  .Ml  answerable  were  re|)lied  to 
pn)mptly  and  incisively.  H«>  was  one  of 
those  "who  sufTer  fools  badly."  Foolish 
cpiestions  occasionally  w»>re  asked  by  ama- 
teur strategists.  He  crusht  them  quickly 
and  curtly.  He  did  not  parry  with  them; 
he  simply  kilhd  them  with  the  straight  bni- 


Save  vs.  Waste  in  Motor  Haulage  Costs 

Learn  Why  Thinking  Business  Men  Have 
Solved    the    Problem   of  Which    Truck  ! 


Business  men  now  regard  motor 
transportation  in  a  new  light — the 
horse  and  wagon  is  fast  becoming 
obsolete  and  in  its  place  comes  the 
motor  truck  and  commercial  car — 
the  old  and  the  new. 

When  the  new  supplants  the  old, 
new   problems    arise   which    must 


be  solved  if  real  efficiency  is  to 
obtain.  Today  the  question  is — 
Which  truck  ? 

There  are  good  trucks— there  are 
better  trucks  —  there  are  Clark 
Equipped  Trucks,  and  the  lattor 
are  fast  becoming  recognized  by 
good  business  men  as  the  solution 
of  the    problem  —  Which    truck? 


The  name  Clark  on  truck  equipment  stands  for  accuracy  of 
manufacture  —  manufacturing  ideals.  Many  responsible 
makers  have  adopted  Clark  Equipment — others  are  in- 
vestigating carefully.    It  will  pay  truck  users  to  do  likewise. 

Write  ns  for  Reasons  Why — also  BooMet — ''Two  Heads  are  Better  than  O.ne' 


Makers    of   Clark    Rear   Acvles    and    Clark    Disc    Steel    Wheels    for    Motor     Trucks 
There  is  a  best  or  better  in  all  things  and  a  reason  for  it 
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GMC  Trucks  Are  Solving 
Big  Problems  of  Distribution 


TODAY'S    SHORT    CUT    BETWEEN    SUPPLY   AND    DEMAND 


/^  ETTING  the  things  of  com- 
^^  merce  from  the  source  of 
supply  to  the  place  of  present 
need  is  a  big  problem  in  today's 
economic  program. 

Lumber  must  go  from  forest 
to  the  builder's  scaffold;  farm 
products  to  market ;  raw  ma- 
terials from  the  source  of  sup- 
ply to  the  mills. 

Blockades  hamper  the  work  of 
railroads,  but  fortunately  there 
is  an  outlet  through  motor 
trucks. 


GMC  Samson 
Farm  Tractor — 
also  made  by 
General  Motors 
Truck      Company 


ID  TO   THC   OnoUNO 


Fortunately,  also,  GMC  Trucks 
were  ready  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  haulage  on  a  wider 
radius  —  GMC  engineers  had 
seen  to  that. 

Oversize  and  overstrength  in 
every  vital  part  and  greater  en- 
gine efficiency  combine  to  guar- 
antee the  widest  range  of  utility. 

No  matter  what  your  line  of 
business  may  be  there  is  a 
GMC  Truck  for  you.  Every 
GMC  is  road  tested. 

"Let    Your  Next    Truck   be   a    GMC" 

General  Motors  Truck  Co 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Branches  and  Distributors  Ir^   Principal  Cities 


G^)(CQ  TRUCKS 
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tality  such  as  Speaker  Tom  Reed  dealt  to 
his  critics  in  years  gone  by  in  Washington. 

'•Good-afternoon,  gentlemen."  he  said, 
having  finished;  never  anything  more. 
The  correspondents  left  with  more  real 
knowledge  in  their  note-books  to  digest 
than  they  were  likely  to  get  from  days_ 
spent  in  reading  the  matter  \^-ritt^it  by 
military  experts  for  the  newspapers. 

General  Manrice  is  rat<*d  as  one  of 
the  most  authoritative  military  histo- 
rians and  critics  who  write  in  the  English 
language.  Il-e  has  made  a  deep  study  of 
and  has  confessed  profound  admiration  for 
the  .strategy  and  general  militiiFy-aohieV»v 
fnents  of  I..ee,  Grant,  and  other  celebrated 
generals  in  the  American  C.'i^  il  War. 

Amcmg  his  notable  contributions  is  a 
chapter  in  the  (\iml>ridge  Mcxlern  History 
on  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1S70-71). 
In  this,  curiously  enough,  he  lays  stress 
upon  the  defe<-ts  of  the  French  military 
system,  blaming  it  for  the  inadequate'  eon- 
dftion  whi<'h  the  Emperor  Napoleon  111. 
found"  before  Met/,  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  mobilization,  when  doubts  as  to  the 
possibility  of  assuming  the  offensive  were 
alo^dy  exprest.  1  le  blamed  transportation 
conditions  for  the  lack  of  concentration. 

General  Maurice  is  forty-seven  years  of 
age.  enterwl  the  Army  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  and  served  at  Tirah.  1897-8,  and  in 
South  Afrif-a.  In  the  latter  ca?iipaign  he 
was  mentioned  in  dispatches,  brevette<i 
major,  and.  received  the.  Queen's -^ledal 
with  five  clasps,  an  unusual  honor. 

That  his  reputation  is  more  than  local  is 
shown  by  the  many  foreign  honors  with 
which  he  has_  been  decorated,  these  in- 
cluding the  Legioii  of  Honor,  Croix,  de 
Gnerrr.  and  the  first  class  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Stanislas  of  Russia. 


GOVERNMENT  CALL  FOR  TYPE- 
WRITERS  AND  STENOGRAPHERS 


T^HE  Federal  Government  has  started  a 
*■  big  drive  for  stenographers  and  tyi)e- 
writer  operators.  L'ncle  Sam  needs  thou- 
sands of  them  in  Washington,  and  John  H. 
Mcllhenny,  president  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Ser\ice  Commission,  has  sent  out  a 
hurry  call  in  which  he  says:  "It  is  the 
manifest  duty  of  citizens  with  this  special 
knowledge  to  use  it  at  this  time  where 
it  \\ill  be  of  the  most  ^alue  to  the 
Government." 

Women  are  especialh-  urged  to  under- 
take this  work,  and  a  ix)ster  which  Mr. 
Mcllhenny  has  sent  to  The  Digest  sets 
forth  the  following  inducements: 

Those  who  have  not  the  required  train- 
ing are  encoiu-aged  to  undergo  instruction 
at  once. 

E.xaminations  for  the  Departmental 
Ser\-ice.  for  both  men  and  women,  are  held 
every  Tuesday  in  4.")0  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  applica- 
tions may  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
at  Washington.  D.  C.  at  any  time. 

The  entrance  salary  ranges  from  .?1.000 
to  $1,200  a  year.  Advancement  of  capable 
employees  to  higher  salaries  is  reasonably 
rapid. 

Applicants  must  have  reached  their 
eighteenth  birthday  on  the  date  of  the 
examination. 

For  full  information  in  regard  to  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  examination 
and  for  application-blanks  addi'css  the 
Cnited  States  Ci\-il  Service  Commission, 
Washington.  D.  C,  or  the  Secretarv  of  the 


L'nited  States  Civil  .Service  Board  of 
E.xaminers,  at  Boston.  Mass.;  New  York, 
X.  Y.;  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Chicago,  III.;  St.  Paul, 
]Minn.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  or  San  .Juan.  Porto 
Rico. 

Lest  the  diHicidlie.s  of  the  housing  i)rol)- 
lem — recently  referred  to  in  The  Digest — 
should  deter  any  possible  applicant  Mr. 
^Icllhenny  writes  of  the  situation  at  pres- 
ent in  Washiugtou  as  follows: 

Early  in  P.MS,  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission,  the  President  mad«>  available 
Federal  funds  for  the  organization  of  the 
room-registration  and  renting  facilities.-  A 
room-registration  office  was  i>rganized  by 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Council  of 
Defen.se,  tukUt  the  ausi)ices  of  the  (\)iincil 
of    National    Defen.se. 

Tho.se  who  arrive  on  late  trains  can  find 
rooms  for  the  night  Iw'  applying  at  the 
booth  of  the  District  (^)un<^il  of  Defense, 
which  is  prominently  situated  in  the  main 
waiting-room  of  the  Union  Station,  where 
all  trains  a^ri^■e.  Some  one  is  iij  at- 
tendance at  this  booth  throughout  the 
twent.y-four  hours  of  the  da\ .  There  is  no 
rea.sou  why  any  person  appointed  to  a 
position  in  the  (rovernment  servi(^e  should 
experience  hardship  in  the  matter  of 
locating  a  rooming-  and  boarding-plac*'  at 
this  time.  The  Commi.ssion  is  not  di.s<'uss- 
ing  hotel  accommodations.  Go\erniiient 
clerks  are  not  interested  in  these. 

The  Commission  has  been -informed  by 
the  District  Council  of  Defen.se  that  aii 
average  price  for  room  with  board,  that  is, 
the  two  principal  meals  of  the  day,  is  from 
$3")  to  $40  a  month.  In  order  to  obtain 
such  a  rate  it  is  usually  necessary  for  two 
persons  to  occupy  one  room.  Rooms 
Avhich  may  be  occupied  singly  are  not 
available  in  gi'eat  numbers. 


"ENEMY  ALIENS"  AND  THE 
SPY  PROBLEM  \^ 

{Continued  from  page  25) 

extraction  are  genuinely  loj'al;  and  that 
every  immigrant  who  has  had  the  faith  to 
come  to  America  for  his  opportunity  has 
within  him  the  stuff  out  of  which  worthy 
American  citizens  can  be  made. 

QUESTIONS 

/.  Define  sedition,  propaganda,  polij- 
fflot,  sabotage.  What  is  the  derivation  of 
sabotaged 

2.  What  good  can  you  say  of  the  work  of 
spies/  Why  is  there  a  tablet  in  memory  of 
Major  Andre  in  London? 

3.  What  improprieties  was  Bernsturff 
guilty  of  v}hen  he  was  Ambassador/ 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  tall: 
which  is  treasonable  and  talk  which  is 
merely  critical/ 

5.  Mr.  Gregory  states,  ''Lynch  law  is  the 
most  cowardly  of  crimes."  Why?  What  are 
the  dangers  which  such  laivlessness  carries 
with  it? 

6.  Who,  previous  to  the  war,  were  famous 
secret-service  men  in  this  country?  What 
do  you  suppose  these  men  are  doing  now? 

7.  What  effect  will  the  war  have  upon 
iTnmigration? 

8.  How  many  of  the  rumors  within  your 
own  town  have,  proved  sound?  What  may 
we  conclude  from  these  disclosures? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  "Americanization"? 
To  ivhat  extent  can  Americanization  meth- 
ods be  used  in  reaching  "alien  enemies"/ 


/- 


Suitable  for  any  kind  of  Index — 
Books,  Cards,  Catalogs,  or  Ledgers 
— anywhere  an  Index  is  needed.  _Can 
be  cut  to  any  length  desired.  Sup- 
plied in  six  colors  and  four  widths. 
Your  Index  can  be 

Any  Length — Any^ 
Width— Any  Color 

— with  pen  or  pencil  written,  typed  or  printed 
labels. 

RAND 
Makurown  Index  Tabs 

cut  indexing  oo.st  in  half.  They  cost  little;  are 
quickly  and  easily  made  and  attached,  and  ren- 
der permanent  service. 

So  simple  anyone  can  use  them;  so  efficient 
no  office  should  be  witliout  them. 

Send  twelve  cents  for  a  generous  sample  in 
six  colors  and  four  sizes.    Address 

THE  RAND  COMPANY 

218  Rand  Bldg.,  No.  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 

Makers -of  RAND  \'isible  Record  Equipments. 
.Ask  lour  atationer 


I  HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  i>i'acti(*al  niaimal  for  self-instruction  by  a  master  of  the  siilgei't. 
Invaluable  for  the  teacher,  minister,  bnsiness-nian.  Contnins  many 
clioicc  selortioiis  foi- practfse;  Cloth,  f>43  pp.  $1.25  net:  pk-stat'?  12c- 
FrNKA  WA<i\4rrs  t'0!»U*A\T,  854.860  Fourth   Ayeiine.^ew  Tork 


PAT  E  N  T  E  D 


I^ike  Sk  Pad 
onlbiur  Sihoidder  ! 

WHKN  you  step  Into  a  hole  while  carrying  a 
load,  the  pad  on  your  Bhouklor  compresses 
aad  the  jar  never  reaches  you.  The  eame 
principle  accounts  for  the  marvelous  change  in  a 
r  ord  that  comes  with  the 

For 
Ford 

ShockAbsorber  cars 

Hassler  Shook  Absorbers  take  the  weight  of  the 
body  off  the  tires.  At  the  slightest  irregularity  in 
the  road  they  compress  and  absorb  the  jolt.  Pre- 
vent sidesway  and  up-throw,  making  your  Ford 
ride  as  easily  aud  smoothly  as  a  $2,000  car. 

Hassler  Shock  AbsorbersBavegaBolineand  tires, 
lower  up-keep  costs,  aud  increase  the  resale  value 
of  your  car.  3(X),000  Ford  Owners  recognize  their 
eoouomio  necessity. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  today  for  Free  Trial  Blank  and  we  win 

bftTe  A  Mt  of  Ha9«Iers   pat  on  your  Ford  without  m  ernt 
j»t  txpense    to    you.     Try  tbem   10    diiy^ 
Then,  if  you  are  willing  to  do  without 
^them*  they  will  be  taken  off  without 
ehnrg^e.  Don't  ride  without  Ilnislem 
simply  because   aomeoQe   di»eour- 
agN  yoa  from  trying  them*    Ae- 
eept  thU  ofTer  and  eee  for  your- 
Jiieir.      O.er   300.000    wU    io   use. 
rWrite  today— NOW. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  loe. 
845  NaomiSU  lodiaoapolis,  Ind. 


Tlh'   lAtt'niry 


Di^H'st 


May  1>.5.    ]^)Ui 


The^ANKEEJEiatcKet 

Multiplies     — 
Man's  Power 


With  Five  Adjustments  — 


ConU-..!!.- 


1.  Plain  Drill  \ 

2.  Left-hand  Ratchet      / 

3.  Rit;ht-hand  Ratchet  - 

4.  DOUBLE  RATCHET  I  .  FinKertou, 

5.  Gears  Locked  } 

— and  Two  Speeds, 

iliis"yA.\KI-:E"Rai(hel  Hrcasi  , 
Drill  is  "doing  its  hit"  in  s;iving 
time  an<l  lal)or.  It  will  make  anj- 
man  a  better  mechanic;  enable 
him  to  do  faster  and  more  efficient  work- 
Yon  can  instantly  adapt  your  "YANKEE"  Ratciiet 
Hrcast  (or  Hand)  Drill  to  the  working  conditions  of  any 
iol).  li  operates  in  places  where  no  other  drilling  tool 
1  an  be  worked.    For  instance: — 

In  cramped  quarters,  the  "Double  Ratchet"  keeps 
drill  cutting  on  both  forward  and  backward  movo- 
nients  of  crank,  no  ni;uter  how  slight.  No  lost 
lime  or  motion!  Ratchet  adjustments,  as  well  as 
si)ecd  changes,  are  instantly  available,  at  a  finger- 
touch,  without  rcmtning  drill  from  work. 


-earn  nujie. 


n 


YANKEE'RalchetBreastDriU 

No.  1555  —  Li'iiKth.  17  iiiclic.-;.  Thnt'-jaw  chuck,  for  roiiinl 
shank  tools  up  to   ,';-inch  diameter. 

No.  555  —  LciiRth,  i-;i  inches.  Two-jaw  chuck,  for  holding; 
both  rounds  and  squares. 

Price  $T'70       Your  Dealer  can  supply  you. 

WRITE    vs  for 
"'F.l  NKEE' 
Tool  Book,"  illus- 
trating   and    de- 
scribing^ many  highly  specialized  time-  aiid labor- 
saving  drilling,  boring  and  screw-driving  tools. 
The  tools  of  today! 

NORTH     ]{R()S.    MFG.    CO.,  Philadelphia 


The  New  Comprehensive 

Standard    Dictionary 

An  KiUirely  New  Work  —  abridged  from  the  Funk  & 
V.ilfnalls  NKW  Standard  Dictionary.  Defines  and  ex- 
}>lains  48.000  words  and  phrases.  Contains  1.000  pictorial 
ilhistralions.  An  ideal  di(  tionarj'  for  all  general  quick 
reference  purpobes.  Especially  fitted  for  use  in  schools. 
Clolh-bouni,  li.oo;  hy  mail  $1.12:  Indexed,  3S  centsextra. 
FUNK  &  WACNALLS  CO.,  3S4-60  Foorllt  Art.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOME  LIFE  of  the  ANCIENT  GREEKS 

hy  Professor  H.  Bluninor.  presents  an  intimate  picture  of  the 
daily  life  and  customs  of  the  people  of  ancient  Greece,  afiord- 
iuK  an  insight  into  their  mode  of  living  and  habits  of  thought 
that  makes  their  civdization  a  living  thing  to  the  fascinated 
reader.  Chapters  on  costume,  marriage  and  women,  social 
entertainments,  religion,  trade,  war,  etc  Translated  from 
the  German  hy  .\lice  Zinimem.  Profusely  illustrated.  12mo, 
Cloth,  12.00;  by  mail,  12.12. 

Fank  ft  Wagnalli  Companr.  354-360  Foarth  Avenue,  New  York 


100  perfect  copies 

in  ten  minutes  ! 

A  dozen  or  a  hundred  j)eople  to  reach  (piickly!     No  time  to  wi 
tvcn  a  short   message  to  all,  or  to  call  the  ])rinter.     Do  it  all  in 
minutes  and  sa\e  mone\ ,  with  the — 

Jiify  "Duplicator 


MIS'- 


■  '■I,,.  |i|i  10  IIM)  •'|r«i|..'iit  r..|>lrll  Willi  tll< 
.lirTy — Aft  rnpMIr  lu  UMiiiK  a  lil-ittrr.  Nottiiitg 
I  'iii|ilii'»lf<l.     Ill  ntirk  i-qiiaU  aiij. 

Til*  Jiff^^  'm-rt  tir  prirr  rliaiiftoi.  n.itli'm 
I  1  iralo     r  «ali"nn*.    r<-<°|iil">ti'>'i>. 'all    uiimII         v 
'■ni-'«  f- iritis  ;  Uy  ViAfrn  aii'l  clul«  f->r  Blillo<lll<'r*  4 

iiinitii  itl  iiinplliiKft,  n^ftcintit.'iilii  ftii.l  all  p.«l- 
•  a  •!  f'Tiii*;  hy  rltUK-li'-^  ari'l  « -li'.->U.  ' 

FREE  TRI AL  SJ.'Xn"^,'-  C-C''}-  -      1 

tijmf*J  In  tnn  tltiy*.   S#«n«l  now,  nr  write  namn  nrul  * 

ivldrc-iit  In  in«rtfln  b«*low  for  fr«H>  similar  ■ml 
•^Ainplt*H  of  work.  ' 

BARRETT  BINDERY  CO. 

748  Federal  Street  Chicuco,  III.         _ 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Appropriately  Named. — The  Kaiser  has 
named  a  bridjje  after  the  C'rowu  IVinee. 
A  good  name  for  something  to  walk  over. 
— Si.  Loui-i  Star. 


Beating  the  Home  Tax. — "  Hieks  prom- 
ised to  give  his  wife  a  dime  for  every  one 
he  spends  for  cigars."  

"■  How  does  it  work?  " 

"  Kirst  rate.  You  see  we  meet  every 
day  and  lie  buys  me  the  drinks  and  I  hiiy 
liim  the  eigars." — Hoaton  Trnn.-<cript. 


Serious  Predicament. — K.^oer  L.\Dlr — 
"  lint  what  if  your  engine  stops  in  the  air 
— wliat  liai)p<'ns?    Can't  you  get  down?  "' 

Avi.\T()R — "  That's  just  what  'appens, 
mum.  There's  two  Germans  up  over  in 
Frauee  now  with  their  engines  stopt, 
Thej'  ean't  get  down,  so  thej're  starving 
to  death.  " — California   Pelican. 


A  Mean  Remark. — "  It  says  here  that  a 
Avealtliy  Western  man  lias  left  S.i(X),000  to 
the  woman  who  refused  to  marry  him 
twentj-  years  ago,"  said  Mrs.  (Jahb.  as 
she  looked  up  from  the  newspaper  she  was 
reatling. 

"  That's  what  I  eall  gratitude,"  eom- 
niented  Mr.  Oabh. —  Cincinnati  Inquirer. 


Try  Again 

We  don't  know  what  to  eall  him.     We'd 

hate  to  make  a  boteh. 
And  mispronounee  a  hero  like  great  and 

splendid  Foeh. 
But,  anvhow,  we  latul  him,  and  loudlv  erv, 

"B'gosh  !— 
"However    they    i)ronounee   him,    hurrah 

for  General  Foeh  I  " 

—  Kansas  City  Star. 


Those  Rural  Profiteers. — And  men  re- 
late that  Mrs.  Newlywed  went  to  the 
grocery-store  to  do  her  mornitig  market- 
ing. And  she  was  determined  that  the 
grocer  should  not  take  advantage  of  her 
youth  and  ine.\i)erienee. 

"  These  eggs  are  dreadfully  small,"  she 
criticized. 

"  I  know  it,"  he  answered.  "  But  that's 
the  kind  the  farmer  brings  me.  They  are 
just  fresli  frt)m  the  country  this  morning." 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  bride.  *'  and  that's  the 
trouble  with  those  farmers.  Tliey  are  so 
anxious  to  get  their  eggs  sold  that  they 
take  them  t)ff  the  nest  too  soon  I  " — 
Clenland  Plain  Dealer. 


Paste    This   in    Your    Ford    in   Japan. — 

Yon  must  dri\e  your  aiitomobih'  at  the 
speed  of  eight  km>ts  per  hour  «)n  the  city 
roads  and  at  twehe  knots  jht  hour  on  the 
country  roads. 

Whi>n  you  see  the  ])olii-cman  throwing 
up  his  hand  you  must  not  dri\e  in  front 
of  him. 

When  you  get  ahead  of  the  passenger  on 
foot  or  the  horse,  you  must  ring  the  horn. 

When  y«)ii  meet  the  eow  or  the  liorse 
speed  slowly  and  take  care  to  ring  the  htirr 
aixl  not  l)een  afraid  of  them.  Drive 
slowly  when  you  meet  the  horse  or  the 
cat  lie.  do  not  nuike  them  afraid  and 
carefully  make  the  sotiiid.  If  they 
afraid  the  sound  you  must  e.s<'ai>e  a  little 
while  at  the  si(h<  of  the  road  till  they  pa.'w 
away. 

Do  not  dri\t'  ihe  motoi-.ar  when  you 
g«>t  drunk  and  do  not  sm«>ke  on  the  driver 
sea  t . — Jn  pa  n  <  'hron  ich  . 
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JOHNSON'S  Hastee  Patch  is  a  quick — permanent — inexpensive 
repair  for  tubes,  casings  and  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds.  No  time, 
labor  or  heat  required.  A  patch  can  be  applied  in  three  min- 
utes at  a  cost  of  2c — and  it's  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it.  John- 
son's Hastee  Patch  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  vulcanizing 
because  there  is  no  danger  of  burning  and  spoiling  the  tube. 

JOHNSON'S 

TTastee  Patch 

Johnson's  Hastee  Patch  gives  equally  good  results  on  a  pin  hole  puncture  or  on  a  blow-out.  It  is  con- 
veniently put  up  in  strips  so  the  user  can  cut  just  the  right  size  patch  for  each  particular  break. 


Save  Money 

If  you'll  carry  a  box  of  Johnson's  Hastee  Patch  in 
your  tool  kit  you  can  get  away  from  the  expense  of  a 
lot  of  spare  tubes  and  casings  which  fast  deteriorate 
during  the  hot  motoring  months.  A  box  of  Johnson's 
Hastee  Patch  in  your  car  answers  the  same  purpose 
as  two  or  three  extra  tubes  and  casings. 

The  minimum  charge  for  vulcanizing  a  small  patch  is 
25c,  besides  the  bother  of  taking  the  tube  down  and 
calling  for  it.  With  Johnson's  Hastee  Patch  you  can 
rnake  the  patch  yourself-whenever  you  have  a  minutes 
tinit — and  at  a  cost  of  2c,  thereby  saving  23c  on  your 
smallest  patch  and  much  more  on  your  large  ones. 
Don't  throw  rubber  goods  away  when  they  spring  the 
first  leaks — make  them  do  double  service — repair  them 
yourself  in  three  minutes  with  Johnson's  Hastee  Patch. 


Ready  for  Instant  Use 

With  Johnson's  Hastee  Patch  it  takes  but  two  or 
three  minutes  to  perform  the  entire  operation  and 
the  tube  can  be  pumped  up  immediately  and  is 
ready  for  instant  use  at  any  speed.  There  is  no 
sticky,  gummy  cement  to  bother  with  —  the  patch 
and  self-vulcanizing  liquid  which  accompany  it,  make 
a  complete  tire  repair  outfit. 

Trial  Offer 

We  will  send  you  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  50c,  a  strip  of  Johnson's  Hastee  Patch  from 
which  25  average  size  patches  can  be  cut.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  LD.,  Racine,  Wis. 


FOR    ALL    RUBBER    GOODS 
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SIZES 
1,  VA,  2,  3K2.  5  Tons 


This  business  was  established 
in  1898  and  has  been  contin- 
uous for  20  years. 


INDIANA 


FOUR  TIMES  AROUND  THE  EARTH  is  the  mileage  tc  which  the  worm- 
dri\e,  rear  axle  of  the  Indiana  Truck  has  been  tested  in  service.  The  load 
carrier  of  a  truck  is  its  rear  axle. 
This  reflects  the  giant  tasks  this  great  truck  is  capable  of  performing. 
A  special  heavy-duty,  high-powered  motor  is  used.  The  disc  type  of  clutch  is 
used.  We  use  over-size,  heavy-duty  hearings,  a  four-speed  transmission,  a  gasohne 
saving  carburetor  and  a  magneto  of  100%  dependability. 

SAVE  $  ISO  to  $850 

We  offer  $150  to  5^850  more  value  than  do  other  makes.     In  fact  the  Indiana  IS 

America's  greatest  truck  value.     Back  of  tested  construction  we  build   1 12*^^  reserve  strength 
into  Indiana  Trucks  to  surmount  your  hauling  problems  and  reduce  service  costs. 
Earning  records  of  various  Indiana  Trucks  show  profits  up  to  500 'Tf:  iiuli\i(!u.il  truck  earnings 
from  $2,500  to  Si 0,000  i)er  year. 

Writti  Today  for  Indiana  Hauling  Cost  Book 

Gives  cost  of  your  transportation  system.     Write  for  address  of  nearest  Indiana  Truck  Dealer. 

INDIANA  TRUCK  CORPORATION  Dept.  36,  Marion,  Indiana 

Purveyors  to  U.  S.  Government 


™ 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  WAR 


THE    GERMAN'    OFFENSIVE 

Jay  8. — London  advices  state  that  Field- 
Marshal  Haig  reports  a  strong  local 
operation  against  the  French  and 
British  between  La  Clytte  and  Voor- 
mezeele,  back  of  Mont  Kemmel,  the 
Germans  establishing  a  "footing  at 
certain  points."  The  official  report 
states  that  the  French  advanced  their 
lines  south  of  La  Clytte  and  took  some 
prisoners.  The  British  line  -was  ad- 
vanced between  the  Somme  and  the 
Ancre  rivers,  tak-ing  prisoners.  Hos- 
tile artillery  is  reported  to  be  active 
between  Locon  and  Robecq  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Julien. 

The  French  official  report  states  that  the 
artillery  battle  was  re\dved  during 
the  night  north  and  south  of  A\Te. 
Attempted  enemy  raids  west  of  Mont- 
didier  were  broken  up  and  German 
prisoners  taken. 

The  German  report  states  that  the  ar- 
tillery battle  was  continued  at  Mont 
Kemmel  and  west  of  Bailleul.  English 
and  French  prisoners  were  taken  dur- 
ing forefield  engagements  on  the  Somme 
battle-field.  Unsuccessful  attacks  by 
the  French  and  British  are  reported  on 
both  sides  of  Corbie-Bray  Road. 

^ay  9. — Dispatches  from  London  an- 
nounce that  the  ground  gained  by  the 
Germans  yesterday  was  recovered  by 
the  FVench  and  British.  The  offidal 
British  report  states  that  at  the  close 
of  the  fighting  this  morning  the  French 
and  British  positions  in  the  La  Clytte- 
Voormezeele  sector  had  been  com- 
pletely reestablished.  Two  local  at- 
tacks were  launched  by  the  enemy  at 
Albert  and  Bouzincourt.  The  latter 
was  broken  up,  but  after  suffering 
heavy  casualties  the  Germans  effect  a 
lodgment  in  the  advanced  trenches 
of  the  British  on  a  front  of  about  150 
yards.  Hostile  raids  were  repulsed  at 
Lens  and  Merris. 

The  French  official  report  states  that 
spirited  artillery-fighting  occurred  on 
the  Hailles-Montdidier  front  and  south 
of  the  A\Te.  German  patrols  were  re- 
pulsed near  Campelle  St.  Aignan. 

The  German  report  announces  the  re- 
pulse of  British  advances  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Lys  near  Bucquoy 
and  south  of  Albert.  Forty-five  prison- 
ers, including  four  officers,  are  reported 
to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  when  a  night  attack  by 
Australian  troops  was  repulsed  on  the 
Corbie-Bray  Road.  The  artillery- 
battle  is  reported  to  be  continuing 
north  of  the  Luce  and  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Avre. 

»Iay  10. — The  British  official  report  states 
that  the  hostile  artillery  was  active 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Ancre  and  Somme 
rivers  and  at  points  on  the  Lys.  The 
portion  of  the  trenches  northwest  of 
Albert  taken  by  the  enemj'  has  been 
recaptured  with  a  few  prisoners. 

The  French  official  reports  state  that 
violent  artillery-fighting  has  been  in 
progress  in  the  region  of  Grivesnes 
between  Lassigny  and  Noyon.  Fol- 
lowing an  intense  bombardment  yes- 
terday afternoon,  the  park  at  Grivesnes, 
an  important  part  of  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Germans,  was  taken 
with  2oS  prisoners,  including  four 
officers.  Despite  vigorous  attacks  the 
French  hold  their  new  positions  and 
oi^anize  them. 

Berlin  reports  an  English  local  attack 
north  of  Albert  repulsed  while  the 
French  advance  in  Apremont  Wood  is 
said  to  have  failed.  Livelv  artillery- 
action  in  the  region  of  Mont  Kemmel 


and  on  both  sides  of  the  Luce  Brool^ 
and  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Avn 
is  reported. 

May  11. — The  official  British  report  says 
that  several  successful  raids  were  made 
during  the  night  west  of  ]Merville,  a 
few  prisoners  and  machine  guns  being 
taken.  Enemy  raids  east  of  Ypres  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Neuville  were 
repulsed. 

The  French  officially  report  violent 
artillery-preparation  by  the  enemy 
followed  by  attacks  by  special  assault 
troops  on  the  French  positions  in  tin 
Bois  la  Caune.  The  enemy  was 
dri\'en  out  after  gaining  a  footing, 
suffering  severe  losses  and  leaving 
100  prisoners  and  15  machine  guns  in 
the  hands  of  the  French.  Prisoners  and 
several  machine  guns  were  taken  in  a 
local  operation  in  Maroeuil  Wood,  and 
French  detachments  make  incursions 
into  the  German  lines  southeast  of 
Montdidier  and  northeast  of  Thiau- 
court,  taking  prisoners  and  material. 

Berlin  reports  activity  in  the  Kemmel 
region  and  states  that  British  attacks 
in  Avelny  W^ood  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  losses.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
Allies  obtained  a  footing  in  Grivesnes 
Park.  The  advance  of  the  French  in 
Apremont  Wood  is  reported  repulsed. 

May  12. — ^The  British  official  report  states 
that  prisoners  and  machine  guns  were 
captured  in  raids  near  Ypres-Comines 
Canal  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Meteren. 
The  French  report  artillery-action  south 
of  the  Avre  and  west  of  Mailly- 
Raineval.  A  German  attack  on  the 
French  new  positions  northwest  of 
Orvillers-Sorel  was  checked  with  serious 
enemy  loss. 
The  German  report  states  that  the  fight- 
ing was  restricted  to  local  engagements. 
The  Allied  advance  at  several  points 
north  of  Kemmel  and  on  the  Lys  is 
noted.  Forty  prisoners  are  reported 
captured  as  the  result  of  a  German 
advance  southwest  of  MaiUy.  Re- 
connoitering  engagements  are  reported 
between  the  Avre  and  the  Oise. 

May  13. — London  reports  artillery  ac- 
tivity in  various  portions  of  Pieardy 
and  Flanders,  especially  north  of 
Serre  and  north  of  Kemmel. 

The  French  report  bombardments  on 
both  banks  of  the  Avre.  In  Lorraine  a 
French  detachment  penetrated  the 
German  lines  and  brought  back  twenty 
prisoners. 

The  Germans  report  artillery  activity 
and  local  infantry  engagements  in  the 
Kemmel  region,  and  claim  the  Allies' 
reconnoitering  thrusts  were  repulsed 
and  prisoners  taken. 

May  14. — The  British  officially  report 
that  the  enemy  entered  their  positions 
southwest  of  Morlancourt,  but  was 
•driven  out  by  an  Australian  counter- 
attack and  the  Line  completely  re- 
established. Fifty  prisoners  were  cap- 
tured and  the  British  casualties  are 
reported  very  light.  Successful  oper- 
ations are  reported  northeast  of  Robecq. 
Hostile  artillery  is  reported  active 
during  the  night  in  the  Somme  and 
Ancre  sectors. 
The  French  report  intermittent  bom- 
bardments in  the  Grivesnes  sector. 
Enemy  concentrations  were  dispersed 
near  Montdidier  and  between  Noyon 
and  Guiscard.  An  enemy  surprize 
attack  completely  failed  in  the  Cham- 
pagne, where  the  artillery  -  action  is 
reported  to  have  been  spirited  near 
Butte-du-Mesnil. 
The  Germans  report  successful  thrusts 
into  the  British  lines  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Somme  and  the  Corbie-Bray 
Road.  Strong  British  attacks  north 
and  south  of  Givenchy  are  reported 
repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 
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mOSiSBBRti 


ALL      ^^=^     J^^WRENCHES^ 
STEEL  ^^^^*^       and  im^^ 

Many  of  the  adjustments  and 
minor  repairs  on  your  car  can 
be  taken  care  of  easily  if  you 
have  the  proper  tool  equipment. 
There  is  no  need  for  you  to  run 
up  heavy  repair  bills.  Mos.sberg. 
master  wrenchmakers.  have 
made  a  particular  study  of  your  ..^^ 
needs,  and  have  provided  the  ^^ 
Sofkt't  Wfencli  Set  kno-vvn  as  |;^ 
No.  14.  This  set  is  rated  at  J^ 
"five-Hian-power"'  in  point  of  helpful  kfe 
service.  It  i.s  furnished  in  a  handy  '-.^t'. 
wooden  box,  and  containis  21  steel  \^: 
sockets  of  different  sizes  and  sliai)es.   fe 


Mossberg  Socket  Wrench  Set  No.  14 
"  Complete-est  "  Socket  Wrench  Set 

To  give  .vou  .a  full  socket  wrencb  set  with 
every  tool  unit  of  usefulness  is  the  rea- 
son for  Xo.  14  Socket  Wrench  Set.  We 
have  included  in  this  set  an  assortment 
of  tools  and  sizes,  which  throup:h  years  of 
<'ontact  with  repairing  needs,  lias  taught 
us  are  essential  to  quick  repairing. 

Frank  Mossberg  Co. 
Wrench  SMITHS 

ArTLeBono,  Massachusetts 


THE   STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is   needed    in  every 
Americau  lioine  where  education  and  onlture  are  truly  esteemed. 


iMeialBasJcel 


II   has   corners  of  live  rubber  molded 

inlo  the  steel — an   insurance' against 

scratching  your  furniture. 

Victor  Metal  Baskets  Are  Fire-Proof.  They  are 
heavy  enough  so  that  they  remain  exactly 
where  they  are  placed.  They  are  so  well 
balanced  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tip 
them  over.  Victor  baskets  are  finished  in 
Olive  Green,  Oak  or  Mahogany,  are  prac- 
tically indestructible  and  will  give  more  service 
than  half  a  dozen  ordinary  waste  baskets. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  the  Victor 

The  Victor   is    sold  by  dealers   everywhere.      In 
every  office  there  should  be  a  Victor  basket 
'  for  every  desk. 
The  Victor  Trade  Mark  is  your  guarantee  for 
solid  construction,  long  life  and  serviceability. 
Be   sure   to   get  the  Victor  when  you  buy  a 
waste  basket  for  your  office,  home  or  store. 
Write    for    Our    Bookie  t — Our    booklet 
"Furniture  of  Steel  for 
the  Bank  and   Office" 
illustratesanddescribes 
our    complete    line    of 
metal    baskets,    desks, 
bond  boxes,  tables,  etc. 
The  booklet  is  free  to 
any    one    who     writes 
for  it. 

Metal  Office 
Furniture 
Company 

Grand    Rapids 
Michigan    ' 
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Will  you  buy 
danger  o^  safety: 

If  you  arc  buying  wood 
files  because  you  think 
steel  too  expensive — 

Aren't  you  deceiving 
yourself? 


S 


Because,  though  Art  Metal 
Steel  files  may  cost  a  few  dollars 
more, — that  extra  dollar  or  two 
buys  safety  from  fire,  plus 
added  convenience  and  per- 
manence? 

Send  for  Fire  Book  B, — tells  a 
story  of  Art  Metal's  resistance  to 
fire  that  is  intensely  interesting. 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


AMERICA    AT    THE    FRONT 


GRAMMAR  at  a  Glance 


a  ll<■\^-  iiha  "ihe  / >ii tioHary  of  Grammar/* 
l>y  (anil'-.  A.  llfiiiit-s — willi  rules.  diaKrainii, 
ami  lii'l|>fiil  liiiit-i — Kivrs  tlu-  rs»ciitial»  of 
Knulitli  (Irainmar  in  tlie  rapid -rcfcronc-i-  form 
of  a  ilictionary.  "A  handy  littlr  vi'«l-|MHkct 
voluinf,"  n.iyH  N  .y .  live.  Sun.  Invaltnilili- for 
(•Ml  hers,  wrili-rn,  HpcalcrrB.  proofri-adors.  etc. 
t'loth  hniind,    S7r  pn»t|ialll:    Irallipr    G70    liOkl|i«ld. 

Funk  &  WacnilU  Companjr,   354-60  Fourth  Arcnuc,  New  York 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 


Every  whtTC  to  mi'  ^^  aiui 
tbu  new  RanK«r"Motorblka 
pictvly  Kiuippt'il  Willi  ilcclric  litflit 
■ad  hum.  carrier.  Ktand,  tool  tank. 
CORHtcr-linikr,  mud  RiiarilH  nnd 
■  n*i  .kid  tins.ChoIco  ol44othar 
•tylsa.  colon  anil  kizch  in  tho  fn- 
ni"iiH  "RunBar"  lino  of  liicyclCH. 

OELIVCRCO  FREE  on  npprovnl 
nnd  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
tra«  r:>t:iloK  nnd  piiriiriiliirH  of  our 
/•'<irfor[;-./ir<T(-<o-/fi<i«r  marvelous 
olT.ri  iinil  t>rmH. 

TinCC  l.nmps,  Horr«.  Wheel*. 
I  lllbv  Uunilno!!,  anil  portii  for 
oil  hiry.|.-.t-at  li;ilf  UBonl  i>rioc». 
SCNO  NO  MONCV  l»it  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  neeil.  Un  not  Iniv  onlil  v  . 
gol  our  price*.  Ierrn»  and  the  liiii  KltKi;  cataloif . 

■a  p  A  ri    CYCLE   COMPANY 


Dept.  AUZ  CHICAGO 


May  9. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  Ameriean  Army  in 
France  states  that  a  large  (Jerman 
patrol  attempted  to  rush  the  Ameriean 
positions  on  the  Pieardy  front,  but  was 
frustrated  with  eomparati\ely  heavy 
casualties. 

May  11. — Dispatches  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
France  state  that  during  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment of  the  enemy's  lines  fires  were 
caused  in  the  villages  of  Contingny 
and  St.  Georges,  west  of  Montdiclier, 
which  are  held  by  the  Germans.  A 
message  contained  in  a  pouch  carried 
by  a  captured  German  trench  dog 
stated  that  the  German  fire  was  falling 
short  and  that  their  own  shells  were 
landing  in  Contingnj-. 

May  1.3. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
the  Associated  Press  is  officially  in- 
formed that  the  statement  is  an  error  as 
sent  out  from  Ottawa  attributing  to  the 
War  Committee  of  the  British  Cabinet 
the  announcement  that  the  American 
.f^jmy  would  not  be  used  on  the  West- 
ern PYont  until  it  became  a  complete 
and  powerful  force.  Both  Secretary 
of  War  Baker  and  the  Earl  of  Reading, 
the  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  denied  the  report. 

A  dispatch  from  the  Headquarters  of  the 
American  Army  in  France  states  that 
a  big  ammunition-dump  in  Contingny 
was  fired  by  the  Ameriean  artillery 
and  at  the  same  time  tw-o  fires  w'ere 
started  in  IMontdidier  followed  by 
numerous  explosions. 

May  14. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  an  American  air- 
plane crashed  to  earth  behind  the  lines 
in  the  Toul  district,  killing  the  pilot 
and  the  observer.  The  cause  of  the 
accident  is  a  mystery. 
Following  is  the  Ameriean  casualtj'  list 
as  annoimced  from  Washington  and 
corrected  according  to  the  latest  War 
Department  figures:  Killed  in  action: 
712;  died  of  wounds,  172;  died  of  dis- 
eases, accident,  and  other  causes, 
1,331;  severely  wounded,  486;  slightly 
wounded,  2,752;  missing  in  action  and 
prisoners,  215;  total,  5,668. 

THE    ITALIAN    FROXT 

May  12. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  Italian  Army  states 
that  after  a  long  period  of  inactivity, 
owing  to  weather  conditions,  a  brilliant 
operation  was  executed  on  the  night  of 
May  10,  capturing  the  dominating 
position  of  Monte  Corno,  destroying 
an  elaborate  system  of  enemy  defenses, 
and  taking  100  prisoners  and  a  number 
of  guns  and  material. 
Rome  announces  that  on  May  11  Italian 
troops  stormed  the  Austrian  post  at 
Col  deir  Orso,  destroying  its  garrison  in 
liand-tcj-hand  fighting.  The  enemy 
was  r('i)iils('d  north  of  Monte  .Mantello 
and  to  the  right  of  Brcnta  Valley. 

May  13. — Rome  reports  that  Austro- 
Hungarian  attacks  on  the  new  Italian 
])()sitions  on  Moiit(>  Corno  are  suc- 
cfssrully  npulsed  with  iu-avy  enemy 
lo^s.  Fiicmy  activity  is  n>pt)rtiMl  to  be 
increasing  alon^;  the  Italian  front. 

May  14. — The  Italian  War  Office  announces 
that  attempts  to  renew  the  attack  on 
Monte  Corno,  and  to  ap^)n)ach  fin' 
Italian  lines  at  Dos.so  Casina  and  in 
the  Halcino  and  Ornie  vall(>ys.  fail 
wilii  lieavy  lo.ss  to  the  enemy. 

TiiK    WAU    IN   Tin;    AIU 

May  S. — "^riie  British  official  statt«meiit  on 
aerial  oiHTations  stat«>s  tiiat  on  May  7 
t\velvt>  hostile  machines  were  l>rought 
down  in  air  -  fighting,  eight  of  them 
being  accounted   for  in  a   i>ig  engage- 


ment near  Douai.  A  German  observa- 
tion balloon  is  reported  to  have  been 
brought  down  in  flames.  None  of  the 
British  machines  is  missing. 

May  9. — Berlin  reports  that  thirty-seven 
Allied  airplanes  ha\e  been  brought 
down  in  the  past  few  days  in  air- 
fighting  and  by  anti-aircraft  guns. 
Paris  reports  that  within  fi\-e  minutes 
on  May  7  Sublieutenant  Xungesser 
brought  down  his  thirty-third  and 
thirty-fourth  German  airplane  and 
damaged  another. 

The  Navy  Dei)artmont  at  Washington 
announces  the  death  in  an  airplane 
accident  in  France  on  April  30  of 
E.  A.  Smith.  .Jr.,  of  Baltimore.  .\ 
London  dispatch  announces  that  Se<*ond 
Lieutenant  D.  C.  Fairbaim,  of  lUinois, 
was  killed  on  May  8  when  his  machine 
fell  accidentalh-. 

An  official  statement  issued  in  London 
states  that  British  aviators  operating 
on  the  Italian  front  have  destroyed 
seventeen  hostile  airplanes  and  lo.^t 
none  since  the  last  report. 

May  11. — London  reports  that  in  aerial 
fighting  on  ]May  9  and  10  British 
aviators  downed  thirty-five  German 
planes,  and  four  hostile  observatioii- 
l)alloons  were  destroyed.  Sixteen  Brit- 
ish machines  failed  to  return. 

May  12. — A  French  official  report  >;    • 
that  on  May  10  two  German  airji; 
were  brought  down  and  eight  serioiisi\ 
damaged.     On  May  10  and  11  JYench 
bombing-machines    dropt    7,000    kilos 
of    explosives  on  railway  stations  and 
enemy  cantonments  in  the  regions  of 
Noyon,  Chauny,  and  Flayy-le-Martel. 
On  ^lay  11a  German  captive  balloon 
was  set  on  fire  by  French  pilots. 
Berlin  reports  that  on  May  10  and  11 
nineteen    enemy    airplanes    were    shot 
down  by  the  fighting  echelon  formerly 
led  by  the  Baron  von  Richthofen. 
Rome    reports    that    seven    hostile    air- 
planes   were    brought    down    by    th 
Itahans  along  the  Pia^■e  River. 

May  13. — An  official  communication  from 
General  Headquarters  in  BerUn  gives 
the  Allied  aerial  losses  on  the  German 
front  during  April  as  follows:  Cap- 
tive balloons,  15;  airplanes,  271,  of 
whicli  122  are  said  to  have  fallen  l>e- 
hind  the  German  lines.  The  German.s 
admit  the  loss  of  12;i  airplanes  and  1  > 
captive  balloons. 

May  14. — Rome  reports  that  eleven  hos- 
tile airplanes  are  brought  down  while 
British  aviators  bomb  enemy  hutmen' 
near  Asiago. 

A  London  dispatcli  states   that  in  .\pi 
British     airmen     dropt     6,033     bonil- 
behind  the  enemy  line  on  the  British 
front.     In  the  same  period  the  enemy 
dropt  1,346   in    the   area   occupied    ' 
the  British. 

An  official  Britisli  statement  states  tli: 
two  hostile  machines  were  brought  do\\ 
on  May  13.  Ntme  of  the  British  nia 
chines  is  missing. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

Mav  8.— An  otlicial  British  .statement 
received  in  Washiiu'ton  states  that 
more  than  forty  German  warships 
li:i\t'  lH>en  successfully  attacked  and 
that  the  •"enemv  now  rarely  allows  hw 
abo\e-water  craft  beyond  the  confines 
of  his   iiarl>ors." 

Mav  9.— Official  French  statistics  receivtHJ 
In  Washington  stole  that  the  total 
losses  of  Allied  and  neutral  ships  due 
to  the  sul)marint>  warfare  during  Apnl 
were  approximatelv  one-half  of  tho.se 
during  April  of  last  year.  U-st  year 
the  figures  were  («4.(')85  tons,  while  m 
April,  1!»1S,  the  tonnage  lost  w»8 
381,();U. 

Mav  10.— The  Briti.sh  Admiralty  reports 
"that   the  operations  designed  to  clo  <^ 
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RattoAeg 


Dry  Batteries 

An  obliging  chap  happens 
along  and  helps  you  out  of 
an  uncomfortable  stall — hands 
over  to  you  his  emergency  set 
of  Columbias — 

You'll  be  mighty  grateful  to  him. 
Above  all,  you'll  thank  him  for  his 
candor  in  telling  you  that  it's  quite 
the  thing  among  wise  motorists  to 
carry  a  few  extra  Columbia  cells  for 
just  such  a  pinch. 

And  you'll  make  it  a  rule  never 
again  to  start  out  without  your  own 
spare  set  of  Columbias. 

These  little  red  packages  of  sturdy 
power  are  easy  to  buy  and  use. 
They'll  put  life  into  your  engine, 
auto,  or  motor  truck,  into  your  bells, 
telephones,  or  toys. 


Fahnestock    Spring 
no  extra  charge. 


Binding    Posts, 


Storage  Batteries 

Extra  -  long  life  is  built  into 
every  storage  battery  that 
bears  the  name  of  Columbia. 
Columbia  Storage  Batteries 
are  so  sure,  we  seal  them. 

It  makes  them  tinkerproof. 

If  a  Columbia  Storage  Battery 
ever  does  fail,  it'll  be  on  us — not 
you.  For  that  intact  metal  seal 
will  instantly  prove  that  the  bat- 
tery has  come  back  exactly  as  we 
made  it. 

Columbia  extra-long  life  is  backed 
with  an  honest  guarantee  —  a 
straight  agreement  to  give  you  a 
new  battery  without  payment  if 
the  original  does  not  live  up  to 
specifications. 

The  Columbia  Service  Station  or  a 
Service  Dealer  is  right  near  you. 
Drop  in  and  hear  all  about  the  bat- 
tery service  that  serves. 


NATIONAL   CARBON   COMPANY,    Inc. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Iti  Canada  Columbia   Batteries    are  made    and    sold    by 
Canadian  National  Carbon  Co..  Limited,  Toronto.  Ontario 


Columbia  is  the  Symbol 
of  Supremacy 
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the  ports  of  Ostend  and  Zcebrugge 
were  completed  yesterday  when  the 
obsolete  cruiser  Vindictive,  filled  with 
concrete,  was  sunk  between  the  piers 
at  the  entrance  of  Ostend  harbor. 
The  British  light  forces  are  reported  to 
have  returned  to  their  base  with  the 
loss  of  one  motor-launch.  The  Berlin 
report  of  the  affair  states  that  "the 
enemy  were  driven  off,"  that  "an  old 
and  battered  cruiser"  lies  outside  the 
navigation  channel,  and  that  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  is  free.  Only 
dead  are  said  to  have  been  found  on 
the  cruiser,  and  two  survivors  who 
leapt  overboard  are  said  to  have  been 
captured. 

iav  11. — London  dispatches  state  that 
it  is  reported  in  Berlin  that  German 
submarines  have  been  warned  by  wire- 
less not  to  return  to  Ostend  or  Zee- 
brugge.  It  is  taken  as  an  admission 
that  the  entrances  of  these  ports  have 
been  successfully  blocked. 

THE    CENTRAL   POWERS 

•lay  8. — A  dispatch  from  Washington 
states  that  news  received  from  Switzer- 
land reports  serious  disturbances  among 
the  crews  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Fleet,  which  were  put  down  with  diffi- 
culty and  have  caused  changes  in  the 
high  command. 

klay  12. — Vienna  dispatches  state  that  a 
supplementary  treaty  has  been  con- 
cluded between  Roumania  and  Austria- 
Hungary  by  which  Roumania  pledges 
for  five  years  the  Roumanian  bank 
balances  at  the  German  Reichsbank. 
A  similar  treaty  is  concluded  with 
Germany. 

OPERATIONS    IN    AMERICA 

^ay  8. — A  dispatch  from  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  states  that  eight  Arnerican 
gunners  were  killed  and  seven  injured 
when  a  three-inch  shell  exploded  during 
firing  practise. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  announces  that 
the  forecast  made  by  him  in  January 
has  been  fulfilled  and  that  more  than 
500,000  American  troops  are  now  in 
France. 

In  order  to  make  available  more  ships 
for  overseas  purposes,  the  War  Trade 
Board  restricts  the  importation  of 
crude  rubber  to  100,000  tons  a  year. 
Imports  heretofore  have  amounted  to 
about  157,000  tons  with  a  totalValue  in 
manufactured  products  of  $800,000,000. 

John  B.  Emnn,  of  West  Point,  Miss., 
was  killed,  and  R.  E.  Jeremy,  of 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  and  J.  R.  Vidmer,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  seriously  injured 
when  two  airplanes  flown  by  army 
student  aviators  at  Mineola,  L.  I., 
crashed  together  in  flight. 

Vlay  9.— Lieut.  James  D.  May,  of  New 
York  City,  was  killed,  and  Milo  H. 
Miller,  of  Waterloo,  loAva.,  was  seri- 
ously injured  when  their  airplane  fell 
near  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Washington  announces  that  Howard 
Coonley,  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed 
a  vice-president  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  and  will  take  over 
the  legal  and  financial  divisions  to 
permit  Vice-President  Charles  Piez 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  con- 
struction. Naval  Constructor  J.  L. 
Ackerson  is  appointed  assistant  to 
Director-General  Schwab. 
Lieut.  George  Sherman,  student  aviation 
officer  at  Post  Field,  Lawton,  Okla., 
is  killed  when  his  army  airplane  falls 

I     300  feet. 

I  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  United 
j     States    Steel    Corporation,    announces 

I  that  plans   are   being  prepared  for  the 

II  construction  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
emraent  of  a  large  plant  to  manufacture 
cannon  and  projectiles.     The  plant  will 

I     be  constructed  in  the  interior  of   the 


countrj'   under   the  super\ision  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

May  10. — Washington  dispatches  state 
that  evidence  supported  by  documen- 
tary proof  is  submitted  by  Senator 
Thomas,  of  Colorado,  in  the  aircraft 
inquiry  which  shows  that  Gutzon 
Borglum,  while  acting  as  the  representa- 
tive of  President  Wilson,  sought  to 
influence  an  airplane  company'  for  his 
own  benefit.  The  charges  were  made 
by  Kenyon  W.  Mix,  son  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Dodge  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Mishawaka,  Ind.  iBor- 
glum  characterizes  the  chargfes  as  a 
"scurrilous  frame-up." 
Eight  soldiers  belonging  to  the  321st 
Infantry  were  Idlled  and  26  injured 
when  a  wooden  railroad  coach  went  off 
a  trestle  at  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C. 

May  11. — Washington  announces  that 
more  than  1,300,000  men  have  thus 
far  been  called  in  the  draft  and  are 
either  in  France,  in  camp,  or  under  call 
for  service  before  June  1. 

May  12. — In  agreement  with  the  Allied 
Missions,  the  War  Industries  Board, 
and  the  Food  Administration,  it  is 
announced  by  the  War  Trade  Board 
that  after  May  15  permission  must  be 
obtained  from  the  proper  controUing 
agency  of  the  Government  before  the 
manufacture  of  commodities  intended 
for  export  to  the  European  Alhes  may 
begin  or  materials  be  purchased. 

May  13. — The  naturaUzation  papers  of 
Frederick  W.  Wursterbarth,  formerly 
postmaster  of  Lakeview,  N.  J.,  are 
revoked  by  the  United  States  District 
.  Court  in  Newark  on  the  ground  that  he 
swore  falsely  when  he  renounced  al- 
legiance to  the  Kaiser.  Wursterbarth 
was  naturalized  thirty-five  years  ago, 
and  has  shown  pro-German  tendencies. 

May  14. — The  Overman  Bill,  giving  to  the 
President  full  power  to  make  any  ad- 
ministrative change  that  he  may  desire 
for  war-purposes,  passes  the  Senate  with 
only  two  negative  votes. 

FOREIGN 

May  9. — The  British  House  of  Commons, 
by  293  to  106,  sustains  the  Lloyd 
George  Ministry, 

May  10. — A  Bucharest  dispatch  states 
that  the  Roumanian  Government  an- 
nounces the  conclusion  of  peace  and 
dissolves  the  Parliament.  New  elec- 
tions are  ordered  and  the  new  Parlia- 
ment will  convene  on  June  17. 

May  11.— The  British  War  Office  an- 
nounces that  Major -General  Maurice 
has  been  placed  on  retired  pay. 

May  14. — James  Gordon  Bennett,  owner 
and  director  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
dies  at  his  residence  in  Beaulieu, 
France.  He  was  seventy-seven  years 
old  on  May  10. 

DOMESTIC 

May  8. — The  report  of  the  Railroad 
Wage  Commission  to  Director-General 
McAdoo  recommends  an  increase  rang- 
ing as  high  as  43  per  cent,  and  graded 
down  to  one  per  cent,  for  all  railroad 
employees.  The  lowest-paid  emploj^ees 
get  the  maximum  increase.  The  wage 
advance  will  entail  an  increased  expendi- 
ture to  the  railroads  of  $300,000,000. 

Ma3'  9. — A  dispatch  from  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.,  states  that  18  persons  were  killed 
at  Calraar,  and  three  at  Mason  City, 
la.,  bj'  a  tornado.  At  Toulon,  111., 
a  farmer  and  his  son  were  killed,  and 
at  Franklin  two  women  were  killed. 

May  14. — The  Lioderkranz  Chib  of  New 
York,  having  900  members,  declares  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  in  a  res- 
olution that  pro^'ides  for  the  expulsion 
of  any  member  guilty  of  an  act  or 
word  hostile  to  the  United  States,  and 
will  select  a  new  and  American  name. 


Ditltea   must    he    wasTitd,     Hot 
water  ia  needed  for  washing  them. 

Have  Hot    vvater 
without  any  excess  neat; 

without  h^mes,   noise         itfi^syour 
or  danger.  range  boiler 

c^^^^xT  Electric  Insert 

Water  Heater 
n^HE   "Electric   Insert*' 

-■-  Water  Heater  is  placed  down 
through  the  center  of  your  water  tank 
and  begins  to  heat  the  water  when  the 
current  is  turned  on.  No  heat  unit  is 
lost  or  wasted  because  all  are  used  in 
heating  of  water. 

There  are  no  fumes.  There  is  no 
danger  or  noise.  It  operates  on  alter- 
nating or  direct  current. 

Apfel's  "Electric  Insert"  Water 
Heater  is  guaranteed  for  workmanship 
and  materials.  There  is  no  deteriorat- 
ing influence  on  the  "Electric  Insert" 
by  the  elements  since  it  is  surrounded 
by  water  all  the  time. 

Ask  your  Electric  Company  about  it 
or  write  for  further  particulars. 

The  Electric  Sales  Corporation 

Sole  Manufacturers  under  Letters  Patent 
147  Henry  Stuart  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Meyer  Supply  Company 

Representatives  and  Distributors 
1122  St.  Clair  Ave.  N.  E.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

a  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Execctive  Accountants  command  biff  salaries.  Thoosanda  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2.000  Certified  Public  Accouotanta  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  SIO  000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  ia 
epara  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accotintm?  posi- 
tiooB.  Kjiowledsre  of  Uookkeepinj?  unnecessary  to  b^j?in— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  cotirse  aod  service  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  larae  staff  of  C.  F.  A's.  includinj?  William  B.  Castenholz, 
A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Fonper  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of 
Illmois;  Wm.  Arthur  Chase.  LL.M  C.  P.  A..  Ex-Secretary  Llinoia 
State  Board  of  Accountancy;  and  other  members  of  American  Insti- 
tute of  Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.  Write  now  for 
free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,   Dept.  552-HC,  Chicago 
The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University 

FREE  Book  on  Birds 

and  Bird  Houses 

'rite  for  your  copy  today.    An  early 
reply  will  receive  a  beautifully  colored 
bird  picture  suitable  for  f raining, /retf. 
Song  birds  save  millions  of  bushels 
of    grain,    fruit    and    vegetables 
every  year.    They  destroy  the  in- 
sects that  attack  all  kinds  of  crops.     You 
should  furnish  son^  birds  with   safe  homes 
in  which  to  raise  their  young  and  they  will 
return  to  your  gardens  year  after  year  to 
gladden  your  heart  with  their  beauty  and 
song.    There  is  a 

Dodson  Bird  House 

for  every  kind  of  bird.  No  erounds  are  quite 
complete  without  the  song  birds.  You  can  attract 
the  very  bird  you  want  by  simply  putting  up  the 
right  kind  of  DoUaon  House.  Dodson  Bird  Houses  awarded  Gold 
Medal  at  Panama  Exposition,  San  Francisco. 

My  28  apartment  f32  in.  x  27  in.i  Purple  Martin  House,  $12. 
JOSEPH   H.    DODSONp    Pres.   American  Audubon  Association 

730  Harrison  Avenue,  Kankakee,  III. 
Dodson't  Sparrow   Trap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community  of 
_    these  grain  eating  peats.     Price  $6. 
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Roll 

of  White  Truck  Fleets 


nPHIS  Annual   Broadside  of  White  Truck  fleet  owners 
■*-  represents  the  very  pick  of  American  industry  and  com- 
merce.    It  is  a  list  of  installations  of  ten  trucks  or  more, 
showing  how  they  grow  from  year  to  year,  as  time  and  ser- 
vice show  their  \vorth.  There  are  now  2,153  fleets  inactive 
service,  totaling  23,226  White  Trucks,  exclusive 
of  all  single  truck  installations. 


1910  1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

To- 
day 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

191S 

1916 

T.. 

hi 

Abraham  &  Straus 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Chicago  Fire  Insurance  Board 

0 

0 

5 

11 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Adams  Express  Company 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

10 

10 

Cities  Service  Co.  Interests 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

B.  Altman  &  Company 

0 

0 

8 

8 

33 

67 

92 

92 

Clark's  Bus  Line 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

16 

Clearing  House  Parcel  Del.  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

10 

American  Ambulance  Field  Serv. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

22 

City  of  Cleveland 

0 

2 

7 

14 

15 

19 

23 

32 

American  Can  Company 

0 

0 

4 

7 

8 

8 

33 

56 

Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Company 

6 

7 

9 

14 

15 

19 

21 

39 

American  Express  Company 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

8 

44 

44 

Cleveland  Builders  Supply  Co. 

0 

1 

1 

3 

4 

7 

10 

11 

American  Petroleum  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Cleveland  Electric  Illum'g  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

17 

2.^ 

American  Red  Cross  Society 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

Cleveland  Provision  Company 

0 

1 

2 

3 

7 

7 

11 

13 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

0 

0 

1 

5 

5 

6 

10 

16 

Cleveland  Transfer  Company 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

American  Stores  Company 

0 

1 

2 

9 

14 

14 

15 

29 

CIcve.  &  Sandusky  Brewing  Co. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

10 

15 

Amer.  War  Relief  Clearing  House 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 

33 

Club  Cab  Corporation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

25 

25 

Ammen  Transportation  Company 

0 

0 

2 

7 

8 

9 

11 

11 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Companies 

0 

3 

6 

12 

26 

38 

75 

122 

Anheuser  Busch  Brewing  Ass'n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

19 

Consol.  Gas,  El.  Light  &  Pwr.  Co. 

2 

3 

6 

8 

11 

12 

12 

12 

Arlington  Mills 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

Continental  Oil  Company 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

19 

25 

Armour  &  Company 

0 

4 

30 

.SI 

63 

84 

165 

226 

Cudahy  Packing  Company 

0 

0 

2 

6 

8 

10 

21 

24 

Associated  Bell  Telephone  Cos. 

0 

1 

6 

30 

46 

84 

311 

447 

Dannemiller  Grocery  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

12 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp. 

0 

0 

8 

13 

23 

29 

37 

40 

James  deMallie 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

16 

16 

City  of  Atlanta 

0 

i 

6 

8 

10 

10 

11 

11 

Dcs  Moines  Motor-Bus  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i: 

Atlantic  Ice  &  Coal  Corporation 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

15 

20 

27 

Dominion  of  Canada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

47 

47 

t 

Atlantic  Refining  Company 

1 

4 

9 

31 

67 

86 

184 

275 

Dunn  &  Ruth 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

:i 

Auto  Livery  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Pdr.  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

K. 

The  Bailey  Company 

0 

1 

3 

6 

6 

13 

16 

17 

East  Ohio  Gas  Company 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

5 

5 

10 

City  of  Baltimore 

0 

3 

1 

7 

It 

14 

29 

30 

T.  Eaton  Company,  Ltd. 

0 

5 

13 

14 

15 

15 

20 

20 

Baltimore  Transit  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

20 

Emerick  Motor  Bus  Company 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

9 

11 

It 

The  Barrett  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

17 

Empire  Gas  &  Fuel  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M 

Beam-Fletcher  Corporation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

57 

Owen  H.  Fay  Livery  Company 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24 

Bcllevuc  He  Allied  Hospitals 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

9 

15 

19 

Fenway  Garage  Company 

0 

0 

19 

19 

29 

29 

39 

39 

Stedmnn  Rent 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

23 

Fly  &  Ilobson  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

William  Bingham  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

17 

Foster  &  Kleiscr,  Inc. 

0 

2 

1 

4 

s 

11) 

10 

10 

Samufi  liingham's  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

4 

6 

10 

Harry  V.  Franks 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

16 

Blake  .Motor  Trucking  Company 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

6 

IS 

20 

Frederick  &  Nelson,  Inc. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

g 

10 

13 

Boggs  At  Buhl,  Inc. 

0 

8 

10 

18 

23 

24 

24 

24 

A.  W.  (Janiage,  Ltd. 

0 

0 

It 

It 

It 

14 

14 

14 

Henry  Bosch  Company 

2 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

General  Baking  ('onipany 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

City  of  Boston 

0 

2 

9 

12 

17 

IS 

IS 

19 

Georgia  Railway  iV  Power  Co. 

0 

0 

1 

3 

7 

7 

IS 

•>^ 

Boulevard  Transportation  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

16 

(iilnian  Motor   I'rucking  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1" 

Bradford  Baking  Company 

0 

0 

0 

9 

20 

2.S 

26 

26 

(iiinhel  Brothers 

0 

20 

26 

46 

59 

59 

62 

ftj 

The  Hraiull  (!oinpany 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

(ilaiier  Park   Transportation  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

20 

22 

2^ 

Broadway   I'axicah  Company 

0 

3 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Stacy  (J.  (ilauscr  &  Son 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■» 

t 

1 1 

Brooklyn  Alcatraz  Asphalt  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

9 

II 

11 

Adolf  (lobcl.  Inc. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

1*.  II.  ButicT  (lompany 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

6 

11 

J.  (loldsinith  iV  Sons  ('onipany 

0 

0 

3 

I 

5 

> 

7 

i: 

II.  .M.  IVvllcshy  iV  Co..  Inc. 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

.S 

11 

B.  F.  (loodrlch  ('onipany 

4 

6 

«J 

11 

12 

17 

1«» 

■>  ■> 

California  Baking  (!onipany 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

(loodyear  lire  iV  Riihlier  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1(1 

Chapin-Sacks  .Manufacturing  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Gray  Constriution  (Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1(1 

Chero-(!ola  Bottling  Companies 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

30 

62 

(ireat  Norlhcrn  Paper  Company 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

11 

13 

IS 

Cilv  of  ('hicago 

0 

0 

0 

1 

\ 

10 

27 

38 

Greenfield  Flee,  light  \  Pwr.  Co. 

0 

3 

6 

9 

10 

II 

13 

1.> 

Call 

In  Actual  Service 
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1910  1911 


Gulf  Refining  Company  0 

Halle  Brothers  Company  0 

Haverty  Furniture  Company  0 

Hawaii  County,  T.  H.  0 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company  0 

The  Higbee  Company  2 

Joseph  Home  Company  5 

J.  L.  Hudson  Company  0 

Imperial  Oil  Company,  Ltd.  0 

Independent  Brewing  Co.  of  Pgh.     1 

Jones  Store  Company  0 

Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.  0 

Kaufmann  &  Baer  Company  0 

C.  D.  Kenny  Company  0 

Henry  Knight  &  Son  0 

Theodor  Kundtz  Company  3 

J.  William  Lee  &  Son  0 

Fred'T.  Ley  &  Company  0 

Leyte  Land  Transportation  Co.         0 

Lit  Brothers  0 

Los  Angeles  Brewing  Company         0 

Ix)s  Aoi^les  Ice  &  Cold  Stor.  Co.     0 

Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons  (The  Hub)  0 

McCreery  &  Company 

(i.  M.  McKelvey  Company 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company 

Mandel  Brothers 

A.  C.  Marshall  Company 

State  of  Massachusetts 

The  May  Company 

Mesaba  Transportation  Company 

Miami  Valley  Fruit  Co. 

Michelin  Tire  Company 

Military  Plaza  Motor  Car  Co. 

National  Casket  Company 

Province  of  New  Brunswick 

State  of  New  York 

City  of  New  York 

N.  Y.  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

New  York  State  Railways 

Omaha  Taxicab  Company 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

Oppenheim,  Collins  &  Company 

Pacific  Mills 

Frank  Parmelee  Company 

Peninsula  Rapid  Transit  Co. 

State  of  Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
City  of  Pittsburgh 
Prest-o-lite  Company 
Pullman  Taxicab  Company 
Quaker  City  Cab  Company 
Kdward  E.  Rieck  Company 
Riverside  Oil  Company 
Riverside  Taxi  Service  Company 
Rocky  Mountain  Motors  Co. 
The  Rosenbaum  Company 
Thomas  J.  Ryan 
City  of  St.  Louis 
Saks  &  Company 
San  Bernardino  Mount.  Auto  Line 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 

12 
0 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
9 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 


1912  1913 
9    29 


1914    1915 

81     172 

0        0 


To- 
1916        day 

463    563 
12      13 


15  24 

0  0 

1  1 

2  5 
2  5 

10  16 

0  1 

0  0 


1  1 

0  0 

10  15 

0  0 


4 
4 
0 
0 
3 
0 

10 
0 
3 

11 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
9 
0 
0 
0 

14 
1 
0 
0 
0 


0      0 
0      0 


2 
11 
0 
0 
0 
4 


2 
9 
0 

10 

33 
0 
1 
.5 
6 

24 

40 
0 
0 

10 
0 
1 

10 
0 

13 
0 

10 
8 
6 
0 

16 
0 
4 

11 
0 
0 
3 
0 

14 
0 
3 

12 
8 
0 
6 
1 

20 
4 
9 
0 
1 
0 

14 
2 

10 
0 
0 
0 
5 
3 

12 
0 
4 

10 
6 


6 

9 

0 

10 

39 

10 

1 

11 

10 

44 

45 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

12 

0 

14 

0 

11 

11 

0 

17 
0 
5 

15 
2 
0 
9 
8 

15 
0 
5 

13 

16 
1 
8 
3 

21 
7 

18 
7 
2 
0 

15 
4 

10 
0 
0 
0 

15 
3 

33 
0 
6 

10 
6 


7 

10 
16 
10 
47 
17 
12 
28 
14 
80 
51 
12 

0 
12 
13 

4 
14 
17 
15 

5 
11 
15 
18 
15 
17 

0 
11 
26 
15 

0 
11 
11 
19 
20 
29 
13 
20 

5 
17 

5 
27 
12 
28 

8 

5 
13 
15 
11 
31 


12 
11 
19 
12 
47 
20 
42 
36 
17 
80 
59 
41 
10 
13 
13 
10 
14 
26 
17 
10 
12 
15 
18 
15 
17 
15 
11 
26 
18 
12 
11 
12 
21 
20 
37 
13 
20 
10 
17 
10 
27 
14 
28 
15 
15 
15 
15 
13 
31 
75     100 


2 

0 

15 

21 

39 

1 

9 

10 

9 


16 
16 
15 
23 
43 
14 
10 
70 
14 


1910  1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

To- 
day 

San  Francisco  Municipal  Ry. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Schmidt  &  Ziegler,  Ltd. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Schulze  Baking  Company 

1 

1 

9 

15 

17 

22 

23 

26 

Seiple  &  Wolf 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

10 

10 

Franklin  Simon  &  Company 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

10 

14 

14 

W.  &  J.  Sloane 

13 

14 

15 

15 

15 

17 

21 

23 

Southern  Express  Company 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

11 

31 

41 

Spear  &  Company 

0 

0 

1 

9 

13 

14 

15 

22 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 

1 

3 

4 

6 

7 

26 

67 

97 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana 

1 

4 

5 

9 

59 

122 

168 

201 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Kentucky 

0 

1 

2 

4 

5 

9 

38 

75 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Nebraska 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

11 

17 

17 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

30 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

2 

6 

18 

35 

68 

113 

230 

363 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 

0 

1 

1 

1 

10 

17 

28 

36 

Stark-Tuscarawas  Brewing  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

7 

12 

Sterling  &  Welch  Company 

2 

4 

7 

7 

8 

8 

11 

14 

Stern  Brothers 

0 

0 

8 

18 

18 

19 

21 

22 

Stewart  Taxi  Service  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

29 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

9 

15 

Stroehman  Baking  Company 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

10 

10 

Swift  &  Company 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

10 

101 

109 

Taxicab  Association,  Inc. 

0 

0 

0 

26 

40 

76 

151 

151 

Taxicab  Company  of  California 

0 

0 

19 

39 

59 

59 

59 

69 

Telling-Belle  Vernon  Company 

0 

3 

4 

4 

9 

11 

11 

13 

E.  B.  Tenny 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

6 

12 

12 

Terminal  Taxicab  Company 

0 

0 

20 

36 

61 

61 

61 

90 

Arthur  Tufts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

22 

43 

156 

Union  Transfer  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

United  Gas  Improvement  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

25 

31 

United  Gas  Imp't  Co.  Interests 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

12 

16 

34 

United  States  Baking  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

11 

U.  S.  Post-Office  Department 

0 

0 

0 

21 

27 

104 

132 

298 

U.S. Steel  Corporation  Interests 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

12 

F.  G.  VoCt  £  Sons.  Inc. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

12 

Wall  Strc't  laxicab  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

19 

John  War.  -i.ker 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

6 

27 

37 

Ward  Baking  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

53 

76 

Raphael  Weill  &  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

15 

Westcott  Express  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

Western  Electric  Company 

0 

0 

2 

4 

5 

5 

9 

15 

Western  Meat  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

R.  H.  White  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

14 

J.  G.  White  &  Co.,Inc.,Interests  0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

16 

White  Bus  Line  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

14 

White  Taxicab  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

White  Transit  Company 

0 

1 

1 

2 

6 

9 

19 

29 

State  of  Wisconsin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc. 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

7 

13 

Yellowstone  Park  Transport.  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

112 

Yosemite  National  Park  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

7 

25 

27 

Zumstein  Taxicab  Company 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

10 

20 
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NATIONAL  CRISIS  BRINGS  MOTOR-TRUCKS  TO  THE  FORE 

B)   HAKRY  WILKIN  PERRY 

Secretary  Commercial   Vehicle  Committee  of  the  Xalioual  Automobile  Ctiamber  oj  Commerce 


EXTRACT  from  report  of  Selective 
Committee  of  House  of  Commons, 
in  "Gordon  on  Locomotion,"  London, 
1832:  ''Inquiries  have  led  the  Commiilee 
to  believe  that  the  suhntilution  of  inanimate 
for  animal  -power,  in  draft  on  common  roads, 
is  one  of  the  rtiost  important  improvements 
in  the  means  of  internal  communication 
ever  introduced.  Its  practicability  they 
consider  to  have  been  fully  established;  its 
general  adoption  will  take  place  more  or  less 
rapidly,  in  proportion  as  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  shall  be  drawn  by  public 
encouragement  to  further  improvement^ 

Public  encouragement  appears  to  have 
taken  eighty-six  years  to  make 
itself  manifest,  and  it  might 
have  rounded  out  a  full  cen- 
tury in  the  process  had  it  not 
been  for  the  world -war,  so 
fixt  is  habit  and  so  conserva- 
tive human  nature.  Inven- 
tion and  development  of  the 
steam-railroad  are  responsible, 
primarily,  for  the  long  lapse  of 
public  interest  in  highway  loco- 
motion, but  indications  have 
not  been  lacking  in  recent  years 
that  the  era  of  railroad  exten- 
sion has  practically  been  com- 
pleted in  the  United  States  and 
the  older  countries  of  Europe. 

It  is  of  peculiar  interest  that 
a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind should  bring  the  subject 
of  mechanical  transportation  by 
highway  to  public  attention  to- 
daj'  just  as  it  did  nearly  three 
generations  ago.  Then  it  was  a 
near  famine  in  England  that  caused  the  sub- 
ject to  be  "deemed  worthy  of  three  months' 
close  investigation  by  the  highest  and 
most  enlightened  legislature  in  the  world," 
as  Gordon  tells  us. 

Kngland,  he  wrote,  was  "laboring  under 
the  pn^ssure  of  a  redundant  and  star\ing 
population,"  and  "the  sul)stitution  of  an 
inanimate  for  an  animate  power,  by  which 
jui  increase  of  food  equivalent  to  the  con- 
sum  |)tion  of  sixteen  millions  of  mouths,  is 
51  project  which  l)ears  on  its  surface*,  not 
the  interests  of  a  handful  of  in(li\  iduuls, 
a  cla.ss  of  society,  or  a  bruncli  of  trade, 
but  of  the  whole  nation." 

What  remarkal)le  vision  was  po.ssest 
by  the  author  of  the  littl(>  volimie  print(>(l 


in  1832 — Alexander  Gordon,  ci\  il  engineer 
— and  his  contemporaries!  All  now  in 
their  graves,  their  names  will  live  in  his- 
tor3-.  Among  those  whose  testimony  was 
taken  hy  the  Select  Committee  were  James 
McAdam  and  Thomas  Telford,  fathers 
of  the  macadam  and  telford  types  of 
highways,  and  Goldworthy  Gurney,  Walter 
Hancock,  and  Richard  Trevethick,  world- 
pioneers  in  the  invention  of  the  self-pro- 
pelled road  vehicle.    . 

VITAL  TRANSPORTATION   NEEDS 

In  the  present  crisis,  forced  upon  civiliza- 
tion b\'  the  Kaiser,  the  need  for  more  and 


ested  becau.se  development  of  motor  high- 
way transportation  promises  increased 
production  of  farm  produce  and  partial 
relief  fro,m  railroad  freight  and  express 
congestion,  permitting  the  railroads  to 
utilize  their  facilities  better  for  the  long- 
distance movement  of  war-supplies,  fuel, 
and  grain,  and  for  troop  movements. 

This  is  a  big  promise  to  fulfil,  but  con- 
crete examples  of  what  motor-trucks 
already  are  doing  are  the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  what  can  be  done  on  a  broader 
scale  and  indicate  possible  nation-wide 
results  that  may  be  expected  from  general 
application  of  similar  methods. 
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CHART   SHOWIXG   FORTY-NINE   MOTOR-TRUCK   FREIGHT.-ROUTES   COXXECTING 
I.MPORTANT   INDUSTRIAL    CENTERS    IN    CONNECTICUT 

On  these  routes  are  located    fifteen   "Return-Load"   bureaus  —  \iz.,   at 

Bridgeport,  Bristol,  Danbury,  Greenwich,  Hartford,  Mancliester,  Meriden, 

Middletown,  New  Britain,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Norwalk,  Norwich, 

Stamford,  and  Waterbury. 


better  transportation  to  supplj'  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  other  necessaries,  not 
only  to  our  own  population  and  army  in 
France,  but  to  the  armies  and  civilian 
population  of  our  allies  in  Europe,  once 
more  directs  attention  to  "the  sub- 
stitution of  inanimate  for  animal  power, 
in  draft  on  eo^rimon  roads." 

The  immediate  possibilities  of  railless 
mechanical  transportation  are  being  stud- 
ied from  many  angles  and  are  a  subject 
in  which  various  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  much  interested,  includ- 
ing the  War,  Agricultural,  and  Post-office 
departments,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Food  Administration,  and  the 
Director    of    Railroads.      'I'liev    are    iiiter- 


OPERATION  OF  MARYLAND 
EXPRESS  UNES 

Recentlj-  a  trip  of  investiga- 
tion was  made  over  the  turnpike 
from  Woshington  to  Baltimon- 
by  an  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Highways 
Transport  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 
At  one  point  they  came  upon 
an  enterprising  farmer  who  a 
jear  or  two  before  had  bought 
a  motor-truck  to  haul  his  prod- 
uce into  market.  Use  of  this 
truck  enabled  him  to  sell  five 
of  his  horses  formerl}'  used  for 
hauling,  and  he  is  now  planting 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  crops 
suitable  for  human  consiunption 
on  thirtj-five  acres  of  land  that 
he  previously  used  for  oat«  and 
as  pasture  for  the  horses. 
Further  along  the  highway  they  saw  a 
farmer's  wagon  standing  beside  a  motor- 
truck and  the  farmer  handing  over  cans  of 
milk  to  the  driver  in  the  truck.  The 
farmer  had  driven  half  a  mile  from  his 
farm  to  the  turnpike  with  eighty  gallons 
of  milk  in  cans,  arriving  a  few  minutes 
before  the  truck  came  along.  The  truck 
was  operated  by  a  man  who  made  a  busi- 
ness of  hauling  milk  from  the  farmers 
along  the  route  to  the  city  dairy  every  day. 
He  ()i)orated  on  a  regular  schedule  and  Hie 
farmer  rarely  had  to  wait  nuire  than  a  f<\v 
minutes  for  the  truck  to  arrive.  By  the 
time  the  farmer  had  driven  the  half-mile 
back  to  his  barn  over  the  mud  road,  his 
«>ighty  gallons  of  milk  were  two  miles  on 


Motor-truck  as  well  as  pas-ionKor-aulomobllc  maiuifaciurcrs  are  doIlverlnR  tlielr  output  from  factory  to  dealer  by  vast  "driveaways."     Tliis  Hoot  of 
trucks  Is  travoMlnK  the  Lltwrty  HlKhway,  makinn  a  run  of  730  inilc'<.  cinht  of  the  trucks  each  carryinn  auotlicr  chassis  to  save  gasoline  and  drtvect. 
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Why  JEmpireJledJubes 

ast  as  long  as  the  average  car  itself 


/K     Tlfte  Sforj'  of  the  Tube  in  the  Tool- box 


'ne  of  the  things  that  many  car  owners 
il  to  realize  is  this: 

eep  an  ordinary  inner  tube  carefully 
owed  away  in  the  tool-box,  or  any- 
here  else,  and  it  will  wear  out  just 
3out  as  fast  as  it  would  in  actual  service 
n  the  wheel. 

Wear  out''  is  hardly  the  word  for  it. 

Die  of  old  age"  is  more  appropriate, 
or  the  life  of  a  tube  is  measured  not  in 
[stance  but  in  time. 

he  casing  takes  the  brunt  of  the  wear.  That's 
hat  it  is  there  for. 

he  tube  gets  very  Httle  actual  wear,  or  friction, 
he  chief  enemy  of  the  ordinary  inner  tube  is 
ather  Time. 

'hat  you  have  to  guard  against  in  buying  a  tube 
premature  old  age. 

3r  the  fact  is,  that  rubber  is  a  short-lived  ma- 
rial.     It  deteriorates  with  age. 

ou've  seen  rubber  bands  lose  their  snap,  hot  water 
Dttles  spring  leaks  and  rubber  hose  go  to  pieces. 


To  make  an  inner  tube  that  will  last,  youVe  got 
to  put  into  it  something  that  the  rubber  itself 
does  not  naturally  have.  You've  got  to  give  it 
not  mere  strength,  but  vitality. 

That  is  just  what  is  done  by  the  exclusive  process 
used  by  the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.  of  Trenton 
for  the  past  twelve  years. 

This  process,  by  lengthening  the  natural  life  of 
the  rubber,  makes  tubes  that  usually  last  as  long 
as  the  average  car  itself. 

Many  of  the  first  Empire  Red  Tubes,  made  ten 
years  ago,  are  still  going. 

Some  have  been  running  continuously,  barring 
periodic  punctures  and  repairs. 

Others  have  been  laid  away  for  years,  and  then 
put  back  into  the  running,  as  good  as  new. 

Empire  has,  in  short,  developed  the  inner  tube  to 
the  point  where  it  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  equip- 
me7it  of  the  car,  just  like  the  rims. 

Get  one  today,  and  put  it  away  in  your  tool-box 
or  under  the  seat,  for  emergencies.  It  won't 
deteriorate. 

Better  yet,  put  it  on  at  once.  You'll  probably 
never  need  another  for  that  wheel. 
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le  way  to  the  dairy.  At  another  point  a 
jmer  and  the  driver  of  a  truck  were  load- 
tg  a  pair  of  lively  young  calves  into  the 
•uck.    Tied  to  the  neck  of  each  calf  was 


A    MUTOU-TKl  CK    BANK 

;;arrying  money  to  our  men  along  the  battle-front  in  France, 
rhe  truck  is  pictured  as  it  is  just  leaving  Paris  for  front-line 
divisions  of  the  United  States  Army. 


tag  bearing  the  name  and  address  of  a 
itcher  in  the  city. 

Similar  incidents  may  be  seen  any  day 
1  any  one  of  twenty-two  rural  motor- 
cpress  lines  now  operating  in  Maryland, 
ifteen  of  these  operate  daily  over  routes 
it  of  Baltimore  and  five  out  of  Wash- 
gton.  The  routes  range  from  ten  to 
rty-seven  miles  in  length.  The  longer 
U'S  are  covered  once  a  day  and  the  shorter 
les  several  times.  In  all,  thirty  trucks 
•e  employed,  having  a  combined  carry- 
g  capacity  of  73  J^  tons,  and  traverse 
574  miles  of  highwaj'  daily. 

TRUCKS    INCREASE    FARM- 
PRODUCTION 

The  miscellaneous  character  of  loads 
luled  by  the  motor-express  lines  is  shown 
y  the  ser\nce  rendered  between  Baltimore 
id  Frederick  by  Lifsey  Brothers.  "I 
ould  say  that  our  express  line  is  of 
"eater  advantage  to  the  farmers  than  to 
le  merchants,"  said  J.  J.  Lifsey.  "From 
rederiek  to  Baltimore  our  loads  are 
)mposed  mostlj'^  of  farm  products — 
'oceries  and  supplies  shipped  from  Freder- 
k  to  the  country  merchants  and  the 
irraers  direct.  Along  the  road  we  pick 
p  calves,  turkeys,  horses,  hogs,  sheep, 
)ws,  potatoes,  meal,  wheat,  corn,  apples. 


truck 

to  my  place  and  hauls  to  any  station  or 
city  indicated  by  me  within  reasonable 
reach.  I  ship  com,  wheat,  potatoes,  apples, 
and  milk.  Owing  to  the  use  of  the  truck, 
we  can  put  three  times  as  much  produce  on 


FARM     PRODtCTS  .BY     MOTOR-TRUCK     PARCEL    POST 

Bringing  farms  180  miles  distant  within  daily  shipment  of  the 
iation"s  metropolis.  Loaded  with  eggs,  butter,  honev.  and 
lay-old  chicks,  this  1  i^-ton  truck  made  the  run  in  ten  hours 
inder  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Post-offlce  Department. 


LONG-DIST.\NCE    FREIGHTING    BY    MOTOR-TRUCK 

This  five-tonner  has  just  delivered  its  load  of 
merchandise  after  a  run  of  a  few  hours  between 
two    great    Eastern    cities,    solving    the    diffi- 
culties of  railway  freight-congestion. 


the  market  with  less  labor,  in  winter  and 
summer.  It  will  be  almost  impossible  for 
the  farmers  to  continue  without  the  trucks. 
The  truck  is  really  more  help  to  the  farmer 
than  any  other  power  employed  at  the 
present  day.  I  have  been  farming  for 
forty-five  or  fifty  years,  and  this  is  by  far 
the  hardest  time  to  secure  labor  I  have 
ever  experienced.  I  am  now 
shipping  between  900  and 
1 ,000  bushels  of  wheat.  I  am 
sure  the  farmers  will  appreci- 
ate any  help  rendered,  for  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  to 
continue  farming  without  the 
needed  help." 

COMPENSATES  FARM- 
LABOR    SHORTAGE 

"The  truck  has  been  the 
greatest  labor-saving  business 
proposition  we  have  ever  had," 
said  a  farmer  and  dairyman 
of  Rockville.  Md.  "Without 
it  we  would  have  to  stop  ship- 
ping milk,  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  wouldn't  have  labor 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 
corns  so  they  peel  off 
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eggs,  and  practically  everything  the  farmer 
produces.  Our  return  goods  from  Balti- 
more are  practically  all  for  the  Frederick 
merchant.  We  run  on  the  same  route  every 
day,  leaving  on  schedule  time. 
By  doing  this,  all  the  farmers 
know  about  what  time  we  are 
due  along  the  road,  and  very 
little  time  is  lost  bj-  them  oi\ 
account  of  having  to  wait  for 
our  trucks.  We  get  the  mar- 
ket quotations  on  all  farm- 
products  every  day  for  the 
following  day  and  go  pre- 
pared to  buy  anything  they 
maj^  wish  to  sell.  What  is 
not  for  sale  is  tagged  for 
shipment  to  some  commis- 
sion merchant." 

A  woman  doing  her  "bit" 

on   a  farm  at   Silver  Spring, 

Md.,  states  the  case  for  the 

express   thus:     "The   truck    comes 
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Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off  without  a  twinge  of  pain, 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward: 

A  small  bottle  of  Freezone  costs  butt 
a  few   cents   at  drug  stores   anywhere^ 

The  Edward  Wesley  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


You  can  select  the  exact  word  to  make  your 
meaning  absolutely  clear — to  give  "punch" 
and  "power"  to  a  proposed  letter,  advertise- 
ment, speech,  sermon,  article,  report  or 
story.  Get  Dr.  Fernald's  standard  book, 
"Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions." 
Without  it  you  may  be  wasting  half  of  the 
power  of  your  thoughts  in  weak  expression. 
$1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62.  Big,  new  edition 
just  out. 
Fank  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fonrth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Lttler  from  a  promin- 
ent Jenjisr  whose  name 
vill  be  ^iven'on  rerjuest 


f? 


I  much  prefer  a 
powder^  and  am 
convinced  that  it  is 
the  most  efficient 
form  of  dentifrice" 


THE  OXYGEN  TOOTH  POWDER 


A  package,  sufficient  for  one  week's 
tr  i;il,  and  iiutlioritativc  book  let  tell  ins 
"Why  a  Powder  is  Belter  Than  a 
Paste,"  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


•  Your  32  Teeth  are  32  Reasons" 

MCKESSON  &R0BBiNS,91FultonSt.,NewYork 

Incorporated 
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The  help  you  need- 


It  is  not  men  alone,  but  men  and  methods 


B 


USINESS  meth- 
ods can  always 
be  improved.  If  there 
are  better  records  for 
your  business,  quicker 
or  more  accurate  ways 
of  handling  your  work 
— you  want  them  badly, 
and  of  all  times,  now. 

Invite  us  in  to  go 
through  the  plan  of 
your  record  systems  and 
your  filing  systems  and 
•  to  give  you  our  ideas  of 
how  to  bring  them  down  to  date. 

Proper  records  intelligently  used  cut 
down  waste  and  show  where  to  ex- 
pand. They  are  the  core  of  the 
business.  In  fact  they  are  the  business. 
Nowhere  in  these  times  should  any 
but  the  most  modern  type  of  records 
be  kept  in  use. 


Ask  us  about  "Y  and  E"  Systems  and  Filing  Equipment  for 

Correspondence  Machine  Bookkeeping       Employment  Records         Purchase  Records        Credit  Reports 

Card  Ledgers  Documents  .Sales  Records  Blueprints  .Stock  Records 

Cancellett  Checks        Banks  .Advertising  Records  Insurance  Records       Follow-Ups 

\awmanand  FrbeM  fg.  G>. 

534  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rrnnrh  Offices:  BoBton,  SprinRripld,  Masn.,  New  York,  Albany,  Newark.  Philailclphia,  Washington.  Pittsburgh, 
Butfalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco.  Oakland.  Los  Angeles.    Agencies  in  1,300  other  cities. 

In  Canada:  THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  Newmarket,  Ont. 


Records  of  that  type 
are  *'Y  and  E"  rec- 
ords, developed  by 
thirty-eight  years  of 
study  and  experience — 
years  in  which  we  have 
been  making  nearly  a 
million  system  installa- 
tions, covering  every 
line  of  business;  and 
to  be  most  inteliigendy 
used,  records  should 
be  kept  in  "Y  and  E" 
files,  where  they  are 
protected  against  disarrangement,  and 
made  quicklyavailable  for  constant.use. 
Write  us  about  what  record  keeping 
problems  confront  you.f*  Let  us  look 
into  the  thing  and  see  if  we  can  help 
you  to  a  solution.  There  is  no  charge 
for  our  "Y  and^E"  System  Planning 
Service. 


ADVICE  TO 
A  MOTHER 

on  the  Management 
of  her  Children 


A  Kplf  iiilid  IhHik  l>y  I'yr  llciiry  ("iiavas.sf. 
K.ll.C.S..  ii|i..n  till'  riully  iiiiportitnt 
Rtiltji'i't  of  the  iiiaiiaKenu'iit  an<l  health 
iif  fhililron.  Tells  all  aliout  the  hahy  aixl 
hit  rare,  deseribei  the  ■yniptoiiis  of 
rjiihlren'ii  diseoitea  and  their  treatment, 
<lttrufW('9   rlothillK.    anillM-lllolltA,   cxer- 

rUea.  et/-,      Vl Cb.lh.  Sltt  pp.     |l  00;  hy  tManll.l'.J, 

Funk  &  Waftnalls  Company,   SS4-8eO  Fourth  Are,,  Nen  York 


FOR 


MCN 


OF  BRAINS 


tCIARS 


-MADE  AT    KEY   WEST> 


Down  mid  Sj.OO  -.1  Month  BriiiKS  \tn\  the 
American  Adding  and 
Multiplying  Machine 


TrH-c.  jll  'n  inirchH:,(l  l.v  U.  S. 
(iov.rriiiiiiit  SlaiHl;ir(iOlK;.i..clc. 
(iiiiiruiitced  byAnn-ricjin  Cun  Co., 
mid  iiHi'd  in  its  M  factories,    AdilB, 

nohlrii.  O,  mtillU'liin,  divldea,    MulUplhi 
fuMt  — nmrh  funta-r  timn  niarhlnea  costiiiL 
Iimrir    Ilmea   lt»    Iri.e        Keylxmrd   Iniuroa 
■  ri-Btrr  nt'i-urai-y  tliun  any  other  kiiuwn. 

»»  »^''®*   freolller.il.ir.,     S.v,.  t„„r     l,„u 
.-moiiry,     Avi.1,1  eiilHUiken,     WntoTODAVI 


1235  Monro*  Bids,,  ClilcaBa 


to  haul  to  the  railroad,  four  miles,  which 
necessitates  early  rising;  leaving  home  at 
such  an  early  hour,  we  couldn't  get  labor 
to  do  it.  With  the  motor-truck  at  our 
service,  we  have  shorter  hours  and  get 
more  work  done.  Since  the  truck  has 
been  running  the  farmers  have  increased 
their  business,  their  products  being  haule<i 
at  less  expense  and  less  labor." 

If  food-crops  are  to  be  saved  there  must 
be  more  and  better  transportation  and  thf 
deficiency  in  farm-labor  must  be  com- 
pensated for  by  making  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  stay  on  the  farm  instead  of 
wasting  his  time  driving  long  distances 
to  market.  This  was  pointed  out  in  a 
serio-comic  way  by  a  farmer  and  dairj'man 
of  Ashton.  Md.  "Mr,  Burusby,"  he  sai<l 
"runs  daily  to  Washington,  hauhng  aboui 
four  hundred  gallons  of  milk  and  cream, 
bringing  back  whatever  we,  as  farmers, 
need;  also  hauling  practically  all  goods 
purchased  in  Washington  by  local  mer- 
chants, lie  also  runs  another  truck  to 
Washington  or  Baltimore  as  freight  de- 
mands. There  were  days  in  January  when 
his  was  the  only  truck  to  reach  Washington 
from  any  distance.  You  very  well  know 
the  result  of  taking  eflBcient  railroa<i 
employees  (by  draft)  at  a  time  when  thei: 
services  were  most  needed— a  practical 
tie-up  on  all  the  roads;  also  on  the  farms 
by  taking  oiu*  skilled  labor — 40  per  cent,  oi 
the  corn  crop  feeding  crows  at  a  time  when 
it  is  vitally  necessary." 

"If  you  have  to  haul  your  truck  to 
market,"  said  a  farmer  of  Elkridge,  Md., 
"it  takes  the  best  man  j'ou  have  on  the 
place  and  a  pair  of  good  horses.  Any 
trucker  can  raise  more  than  a  pair  of 
horses  can  haul,  so  to  haul  it  all  you  would 
have  to  keep  si.x  or  more  horses  to  do  wha  • 
two  or  three  would  do  (if  the  farmer  did 
not  do  his  own  hauling)  and  one  or  tw<> 
men  more.  If  you  haul  with  trucks,  you 
do  not  need  so  many  horses  or  not  over 
half  of  the  men,  and  3-ou  do  not  have  thr 
horses  to  feed  all  winter,  which  is  a  great 
saving  at  the  price  of  corn  and  hay." 

HOW  MOTOR  EXPRESS  HELPS 
MERCHANTS 

Value  of  inotor-oxpress  service  to  small- 
town nuTchants  was  indicated  by  a  drug- 
gist of  Hancock,  Md.,  who  said:  "Thf 
quick  delivery  of  goods  enables  us  to  ktH«p 
up  stock  and  prevents  loss  of  trade.  This 
is  the  first  winttT  the  servic»>  has  been  tii>d 
up  for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time.  If  tuo 
State  road  had  been  opened  by  snow-plow, 
or  the  road  rolled,  there  would  have  beta 
no  lie-up.  The  st>rvice  meets  a  real  need 
for  quick  transportation.  In  view  of  the 
railroad  congestion,  business  interests  are 
safogmirded  and  tlit>  traveling  public 
ac('oniinodat»>d,  I'nless  railroad  conditions 
improve  markedly,  tlie  business  interests 
of  the  tqwn  will  find  it  essential  to  have 
tliis  service  extended  beyond  Hagerstowu 
and  made  operative  between  Hancock  and 
Baltimore." 
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She  draws  it  on  a  dark-Llue 

stencil— and  quickly  Mimeo- 
^rapKs  it.    A  thousand  tracing^s 

of  a  desig^n  or  cliag,ram  ready  within  a  few 
minutes!    Think  what  that  means.     Pic- 
tures !    What  an  opportunity  to  put  punch 
into  your  sales  letters,  also  organization  and 
factory  communications !    Lots  cheaper  than 
blue-prints— and  more  effective.    Typewrit- 
ing on  tKe  same  sKeet.     The  Mimeoscope  makes  the 
Mimeograph,  immensely  more  useful — and  important. 
Let  us  show  you  how  it  will  help  you.    Get  booklet  "L" 
today.    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 

VjCLUlLOTII  The  Mimeograph,  and  our  supplies  for 
it,  are  made  to  work  together.  Upset  that  relationship, 
the  work  suffers,  valuable  time  and  materials  are  lost, 
and  our  responsibility  for  quality  and   output  ceases. 


/ 


i'"'";illli™i'"i'f|iii"|i"ii||iiii "iiiiii'iiiiiiif ""IIIIU'I 

!'p™HHa':i|||i' ,  i  'jf" 
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The  Marjland  Motor  Fast  Freight 
Company  operates  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington,  and  many  merchants  in 
Baltimore  make  use  of  it.  Among  the 
princijjal  lines  of  goods  hauled  are  shoes, 
clothing,  dry-goods,  collars,  notions,  milli- 
nery, pictures,  wholesale  groceries,  cofifee, 
hams,  and  drugs.  "Under  existing  condi- 
tions the  motor-truck  service  is  very 
helpful  to  us  at  times,"  said  a  member  of 
a  firm  of  wholesale  merchants,  "and  we 
believe  could  be  used  to  advantage  not 
only  between  Baltiinon>  and  Washington, 
but  between  Haiti  more,  Frederick,  and 
Hagerstown,  and  ])erhaps  Westminster, 
provided  railroad  embargoes  prevailed 
against  the  points  mentioned.  We  have 
been  shipping  hosi(>ry  and  underwear  for 
several  montlis  at  irregidar  intervals  dur- 
ing the  winter,  sometimes  a  full  load  and 
at  other  times  various  numbers  of  cases. 
We  are  able  to  ship  at  times  when  freight 
embargoes  prevail  on  the  railroad." 

BUREAU    OF   MARKETS 
INVESTIGATING 

These  few  cases  throw  light  on  what  the 
motor-truck,  operated  on  regular  routes, 
means  to  farmers,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers in  one  small  State.  There  are 
hundreds  of  rural,  intercity,  and  suburban 
express  lines  operating  throughout  the 
country,  rendering  equally  valuable  ser- 
vice. Their  number  should  be  increased 
to  thousands,  and  energt>tic  efforts  to  this 
end  are  now  being  made  as  a  patriotic 
duty  by  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense through  the  Highways  Transport 
Committee. 

Thirty  agents  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Markets  are  now  making  in- 
vestigations in  various  parts  of  th(>  country 
to  ascertain  exact  marketing  conditions  and 
benefits  that  would  be  realized  by  the 
establishment  of  rural  motor  -  express 
services.  Their  studies  will  embrace  con- 
dition of  roads,  tonnage  of  fariii-i)n)(luce, 
distances  to  market,  rail-shipping  facilities, 
labor  shortage,  areas  of  land  not  now  under 
cultivation  because  of  lack  of  transi)ortji- 
tion,  and  similar  data.  When  made,  their 
reports  should  form  an  excellent  guide 
for  the  establishment  of  many  express 
routes,  the  data  providing  assurance  of 
profital)le  operation  wherever  they  show 
favorable  conditions. 


BHI.NOI.VCi    FAIl.M-ri{()l)r<"rM   to   maukkt 


This  3Ji-ton   truck   rarrirs   the  crops  raised   by  an   iip-lo-tlalc 
farmor  to  fowl  the  citizens  <»f  one  of  the  nation's  biKge^it  In- 
dustrial centers. 


TRUCKS  IN  "FARM-TO- 
TABLE"  SERVICE 

One-fifth  of  farm-labor  has 
been   drafted   into  the    Army 
or  has  taken  up  war-work  of 
some  kind,  according  to  Mr. 
J.  I.  Blakslee,    Fourth    Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General,  who 
has   charge   of   the  rural  free 
delivery  and  parcel- post  ser- 
vice.    He  is    intenselj'  inter- 
ested   in    the    possibilities  of 
increasing      food  -  ijroduction 
througli  the  agency  of  motor-trucks  on  rural 
routes.     Only    by   giving   the    farmers    a 
visible    means  of  daily   transportation    to 
market,  he  says, 
can     the      non- 
producing  areas 
be  made  to  con- 
tribute    to    the 
aggregate    food- 
supply.     He  has 
planned    parcel- 
post    motor- 
truck  routes    to 
link  up  the  cities 
from     Portland, 
Maine,  to    New 
Orleans ;       from 
Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia, to  Indian- 
apolis, and  from 
Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  to  Cin- 
cinnati,     Louis- 
ville,    Chat- 
tanooga,  and 
Atlanta.        The 
total    length    of 
these     three 
chains     is      up- 
ward    of    4,000 
miles.       The 
routes      range 
from    50  to  125 
miles  in  length. 
These    "star 
routes"      have 
been      surveyed 
by      the      Post- 
office  Department,  which  has  advertist>d  for 
proposals  to  operate  trucks  over  them. 

A  number  of  such  routes  are  now  in  very 
successfid  operation,  making  large  earnings 
for  the  Post-office  Depart  incut  and  furnish- 
ing needed  transportation  in 
what  Mr.  Blak.slee  calls  the 
"  Farni-to-Table"  movement. 
In  a  recent  talk  before  a 
gath(>ring  of  motor-truck  in- 
Icnsts  in  New  York  he  nuide 
tile  following  statements: 


".\  inotor-triK'k'caii  proi)- 
crly  collect  and  deliver  mail 
over  one  hundred  inilts  of 
highway  wiliiin  a  day  of 
twelve  hours;  1.5()0  such 
motor- trucks  eoidd  perform 
this  .service  twice  within  eai'h 
twenty  -  four    hours    on     the 


QLICK    'ntANSPOUTATIO.V    1  Olt    Tltl  CK-UAUUKM.St.    PUOULCTS 

This  trucker  in  the  metropolitan  district  of  New  York  saves 
time  and  expense  by  motor-truck  delivery. 


MOKE  KO(n)  MADi;  A       11  i: 

FOK   t:sE 

Tiiis  three-gallon  can  of 
cream  means  $3.90  gain  per 
day  for  tlie  farmer.  The 
colored  lad  brings  it  down 
the  barn  lane,  four  hundred 
yards,  hooks  it  on  the  stake, 
where  the  through  motor- 
truck picks  it  up  and  whisks 
it  to  the  city  creamery,  twenty 
viilcs  away,  at  a  cost  of  ten 
cent.s.  In  no  other  way 
could  tills  cream  bo  made 
available  at  the  market  or 
could  the  farmer  get  for  it 
$27.30  per  week. 


Total 

.Wai'n- 

Weight 

tenanee 

(lb.) 

Co.<t 

749 '3 

$63.00 

7,940 

54.3B 

2.124 

74.52 

4,328 '4 

59.04 

1.866  4 

67.80 

2,42712 

127..S0 

7,718 

146.08 

156. OCX)  miles  of  improved  roads  in  the 
United  States. 

"The  cost  of  operating  would  not  exceed 
twenty  cents  per  mile  per  tnick;  1,560 
trucks,  covering  ;il2,(XX)  miles  each  day  of 
twenty-four  hours,  woidd.  therefore,  cost 
819,531,200  per  annum,  this  cost  being 
based  upon  the  present  price  of  gasoline 
and  maintenance  of  equipment. 

"The  earnings  of  a  fleet  of  1,.500  motor- 
trucks operating  200  miles  a  day,  that  is, 
once  each  way  over  a  distance  of  100  miles, 
woidd  exceed  S70  per  truck  per  day,  or 
§34,179,600  per  annum,  this  based  upon 
the  present  rate  of  postage  and  the  earn- 
ings of  a  few  1 }  2-ton  vehicles  now  in  oper- 
ation in  exactly  this  type  of  service  over  the 
character  of  roads  mentioned. 

EARNINGS  OF   RURAL   POST  TRUCK  ^ 

"The  following  is  a  statement  of  postag<  , 
weight,  and  costs  covering  a  period  of  <i\ 
days  in  the  present  month  (March)  on 
government-owned  motor-truck  routes: 

Postage 

Route  (,1st  and 

J,th  class) 

Baltimore-Oxford $62.37 

Baltimore- Mount  Airy.  .  .  .     475.73 
Hagerstown- Mount  Airy..       198.35 

Baltimore-Clettysburg 355.67 

Lancaster-Gettysburg 203.82 

Baltimore-Solomon 1,120.55 

Philadelphia-Oxford 645.66*   17,718 

*  Fourth  class  only  (parcel  post), 
t  Includes  overhead. 

"The  equipment  of  the  Baltimon^ 
Solomon  Island  route  covers  56,300  miles 
and  earns  $57,240,  at  an  expense  of  $7.fT;{0 
annually.  The  surplus  earnings  are  in- 
dicative of  the  profitable  possihiliti»s  in  the 
iniion  of  the  good  road  and  the  nKit<ir 
vehicle. 

"There  are  more  than  10,000  such 
localities  in  the  United  Stales.  A  niental 
calculation  of  the  increas*'  that  would  be 
derivt'd  from  the  operation  of  10.0(X)  tnick 
routes  in  similar  territory  accounts  for  the 
unusual  interest  in  this  chanuter  of  trans- 
portation e\  idenced  not  only  within  but 
also  outside  of  the  postal  establishment. 

SUPERIOR  SERVICE  TO  FARMER 

"On(>  truck  can  haid  more  than  thre«'  or 
four  farm-wagons.     One  driver  can  replace 
eight  farin-i)roducers.   who  not  only  cease 
active    work    of    i)roduction,    but    usually 
convey  produce  loads  one  way  only  whe; 
ever   tiiey   suspend    farm-work    to  drive 
hors(>-(lrawn    conveyance    12   or    15    im! 
to  town  and  return. 

"We   can    surely    establish    motor-tnii 
avenih'S  of  communication   for  a  tlistaH' 
of  50  to   l(K)  miles  from   any   market  ami 
tap    a    source    of    supply    that    has   never 
heretofore    i)roduced    to    the    maximum   of 
capacity. 

"Keg'ilar  daily  sch(>dide<l  in«)tor-truck 
service  will  uiKim-stioiuibly  stimulate  in- 
creased |>rotiuction  of  butter,  eggs.  |M)uUr>'. 
garden-truck,    and    other   commodities   in 
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Buoyant  Cords  Built  by 
Tire  Champions 

As  Told  by  One  of  These  Ma^er  Builders 

The  Miller  Cord  Tires  are  elastic  tires  and  "give  and  take"  as  they 
roll  upon  the  road's  rough  surface.  Their  expansive  quality  absorbs 
the  shocks.  Your  car  glides  buoyantly  along.  You  truly  ride  on  air! 


We  10-year  specialists  build  these  tires  by  hand 
— from  many  layers  of  cord  floated  in  layers  of  new, 
live  rubber.  The  cords  provide  strength,  like  a  giant's 
tendons.  The  rubber  supplies  the  tire's  elasticity. 
When  inflated,  it  expands  to  extra  air  capacity. 


99%  Excellent 


Like  the  Miller  fabric  type  of  tires,  these  Cords  are 
Uniform  in  mileage.  Under  like  conditions,  they  wear  the 
same.  And  99  in  100  outrun  expectations.  It  never  seemed 
possible  to  build  any  tires  so  Uniform,  until  Miller  devised  this 
system  of  Uniform  Builders. 

Our  pay  is  not  based  on  the  number  of  Cords  we  build  but 
on  the  hours  we  work  and  the  number  of  miles  that  our  tires 
run.  Science  keeps  books  on  every  man  of  us,  and  on  every  tire 
that  each  man  makes. 


If  ever  one  comes  back,  the  man  who  built  it  is  penalized. 
So  to  hold  his  place  in  this  regiment  of  champions,  the  builder's 
tires  must  grade  99  per  cent  excellent. 

Geared-to-the-Road 

Besides  the  conventional  ribbed-type,  we  build  Miller  Cord 
Tires  with  the  tread  that  is  Geared-to-the-Road.  You  can- 
not get  it  in  any  other  make,  for  we  control  this  scientific 
means  of  engaging  the  ground.  Our  cog-like  design  keeps 
the  wheels  from  slipping.  And  that  saves  tire  wear  and 
makes  driving  safe. 

Only  Picked  Dealers 

We  can  supply  only  one  good  dealer  in  each  locality.  He 
is  the  man  to  find  without  delay.  If  you  don't  know  his 
name,  write  to  us  for  directions. 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Makers  of 

Miller  Red  and   Gray 

Inner  Tubes,  the 

Team- Mates  of 

Uniform  Tire* 


milbr 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAB 

Also,  Surgeons  Grade  Rubber  Goods — for  Homes  as  well  as  for  Hospitals 


Miller  Tire  Accessories 

are  the  Life- Savers  of 

Old  Tires  and  the 

"First  Aids"  to 

Injured  Ones 

(145) 
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Novo   ten    horse 

power     Kerosene 

Engine 


NOVO  POWER  is  doing  more  work,  bigger  work 
today  than  ever  before. 

The  message  of  Novo  has  not  changed.  It  is 
Standardized  Power.  The  mission  of  Novo  has  not^ 
changed.  It  is  to  deliver  the  most  rehable,  efficient, 
and  economical  power  that  can  be  supplied. 

But  the  channels  of  Novo  activity  have  been 
broadened  and  deepened.  Great  and  important 
work  is  under  way,  in  many  quarters,  where  quick 
delivery  of  compact,  portable,  easily-operated  power 
units  is  an  imperative  need.  Novo  power  has  met 
and  is  meeting  this  national  need. 

This  is  because  NOVO  stands  for  something  more 
than  a  good  engine.  It  stands,  first  of  all,  for  service. 
Service  to  every  man  who  has  a  power  problem.  If 
you  are  that  man,  write  to  us  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  offer  you  the  benefit  of  all  our  experience — to 
give  you  our  best  advice  and  help. 

If  you  find  Novo  Standardized  Power  is  what  you 
have  been  looking  for.  our  service  and  co-oreration 
will  accompany  every  Novo  Engine  or  outfit  we 
send  you. 

Novo  Engines  are  furnished  to  operate  on  gasoline, 
kerosene,  or  distillate,  and  meet  any  n.ed  of  less 
than  20  H.  P.  Novo  Outfits  include  pumps,  hoists, 
air  compressors,  and  saw  rigs. 

Write'us  for  our  free  book.  "Novo  Standardized  Power." 
If  will  show  you  whnt  Novo  Power  will  do  for  you. 


N 


OVO   ENGINE    QO. 

Clarence  E  Bement.Vice-PreB.lGcIl.M^r 
736  Porter  Street,  Lans  ng,  Michigan 

Chicago  Office:  800  Old  Colony  BuildmR 
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otlii'ii   uioior-truck    etliricncy    lias   reduced   the   process   of 
iloading  as  well  as  loading  to  the  mininmm  period  of  lime. 


mtities  that  would  never  pay  for  trans- 
•tatiou  in  small  lots  from  one  producer, 
t  government-owned  trucks  can  be  suc- 
sfully  operated  on  routes  from  a  number 
irodueers  at  long  distances  from  markets 
en  the  combined  shipments,  coupl(>d 
h  a  profitable  function  of  the  postal 
vice,  are  a  guaranty  of  the  permanency 
Lho  service." 

rhe  earnings  in  the  postal  service,  as 
en  by  Mr.  Blakslee,  should  not  be 
en  as  an  index  of  possible  earnings  of 
lately  operated  motor-truck  lines, 
a  considerable  part  of  these  earn- 
s  are  due  to  fiirst-class  or  letter 
il,  transportation  of  which  is  a 
emment  monopoly  and  which 
rs  a  rate  of  about  $1.50  a  pound. 

EDERAL  BODIES  ADVOCATE 
TRUCKS 

["he  possibilities  of  the  de\'elop- 
at  of  motor-truck  operation  have 
y  begim  to  dawn  upon  the  country. 
]March  15  the  Council  of  Na- 
lal  Defense  passed  the  following 
)lution: 


however,  continued  building 
thousands  of  miles  of  water- 
bound  macadam  roads  even 
on  heavily  traveled  trunk 
lines,  and  when  the  inevitable 
happened  and  the  roads  went 
to  pieces  under  the  traffic, 
appeals  were  made  to  the 
legislatures  to  place  un- 
reasonable limitations  on  the 
gross  weight  of  motor-trucks 
and  their  loads,  to  exact  exor- 
bitant fees  for  their  operation, 
and  otherwise  to  discourage 
their  use.  Such  legislative 
enactments  at  this  time  are 
particularly  unfortunate  and  against  public 
policy,  as  they  interfere  direc^tly  with  the 
government  movement  to  increase  trans- 
portation facilities  by  transferring  as  much 
freight  as  possible  from  the  railroads  to  the 
highways. 

At  its  annual  convention  in  Chicago  in 
April,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  passed  resolutions  urging 
the  Government  to  adopt  a  permanent 
poliej'  assuring  coordination   of   the  rail- 


express  shipments.  These  include  ship- 
ments originating  at  and  consigned  to 
points  within  the  same  city  and  ship- 
ments from  and  to  points  within  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  miles  from  cities.  It  was 
realized  that  if  all  of  these  could  bo 
moved  by  highway  it  would  release  thou- 
sands of  freight-  and  express-cars  and 
many  locomotives  for  long-distance  haul- 
age, and  that  when  carried  by  highway 
the  short  -  haul  freight  would  not  enter 
the  railroad  yards  nor  pass  through  the 
freight-houses,  but  would  be  delivered 
directly  to  consignees. 

As  a  partial  solution  of  this  problem 
the  "return-load"  movement  was  initiated. 
It  was  started  by  the  Connecticut  State 
Council  of  Defense  on  lines  similar  to  the 
system  originated  in  England,  where  it  is 
in  operation  in  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  and  other  industrial  cities.  The 
object  of  the  plan  is  to  insure  that  motor- 
trucks running  between  cities  shall  have  full 
loads  in  both  directions  instead  of  return- 
ing empty  after  delivering  a  load  for  the 
shipper,  as  has  been  common  practise. 
Truck-operators  are  glad  to  secure  return 
loads,  because  money  is  earned  in 
both  directions  on  the  trip,  and  if 
the  truck  is  owned  by  a  private 
concern  the  cost  of  making  its  own 
deliveries  is  reduced.  It  is  a  benefit 
also  to  the  shipper  who  wants  to 
make  a  prompt  delivery  in  a  neigh- 
boring city  and  is  confronted  with 
a  railroad  embargo  or  probability 
that  if  shipped  by  rail  the  goods  wiU 
be  en  route  several  days,  or  even  a 
week  or  two. 


FLOUR     FROM     MILL    TO     CONSUMEK     BY     MOTOH-TRUCK 


The  Council  of  National  Defense 
troves  the  widest  possible  use  of  the 
tor-tnick  as  a  transportation  agency 
I  requests  the  State  Councils  of  Defense 
[  other  State  authorities  to  take  all  nec- 
ir\-  steps  to  fa<*ilitate  such  means  of 
isportation,  removing  any  regulations 
t  tend  to  restrict  and  discourage  such 


'his  was  called  forth  by  the  obviously 
agonistic  attitude  of  some  of  the  States 
ard  the  increasing  use  of  motor-trucks 
auso  they  were  causing  damage  to  bigh- 
ts which  the  road  authorities  lacked  the 
^sight  to  build  of  a  character  to  support 
tor-  traffic.  Motor  -  vehicle  mauufac- 
ers  and  users  have  for  years  been  warn- 
highway  commissioners  and  the  tax- 
ing public  that  the  types  of  construc- 
1  used  on  main  highways  were  not 
ted  to  automobile  and  motor-truck 
Hfic,  that  such  traffic  was  certain  to  in- 
ise  rapidly  until  it  predominated,  and 
t  true  economy  demanded  the  con- 
iction  of  stronger  and  more  durable 
ds  whose  higher  first  cost  of  construc- 
1  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  lower 
t  of  maintenance  over  a  period  of  a  few 

JS. 

itate,  county,  and  township  authorities, 


The  tractor  prepares  and   seeds  the  crop,  threshes  tlie  grain; 

the  motor-truck  carries    the  grain  to  be  milled,  transports  it 

when  ground,  delivers  it  when  baked  into  bread. 


now    in 


roads,  Avater\vays,  and  highways  for  traffic 
serv-ice;  to  complete  highways  for  heavy 
traffic  where  the^-  can  be  useful  in  relieving 
railroad  congestion,  and  pointing  out  that 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  w^ar  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  highways,  as  well  as  the 
railroads  and  waterways,  be  used  to  move 
freight.  In  an  address  at  the  convention 
F.  A.  Seibcrling,  a  director  of  the  Chamber, 
said: 

"The  400,000  motor-trucks 
servi(;e  in  the  country  have 
sounded  the  death-knell  of  the 
short-line  railroad.  Within  a 
range  of  50  to  100  miles  the 
motor  -  truck  competes  on 
better  than  even  terms  with 
the  railroad,  and  all  that  is 
needed  to  Aviden  this  zone  is 
the  building  of  hard-surfaced 
highways  capable  of  carrying 
ten  -  ton  trucks  at  a  speed 
in  excess  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour." 


RETURN-LOAD   SYSTEM 
INTRODUCED 

One  of  the  principal  causes 
of  rail  and  terminal  conges- 
tion is  the  large  volume  of 
small   short-haul  freight  and 


BRING  SHIPPER  AND  TRUCK- 
OWNER  TOGETHER 

Some  means  of  bringing  the  truck- 
owners  and  the  shippers  together  was 
needed.  So  the  Connecticut  State  Council 
of  Defense  induced  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  or  the  War  Bureaus  in  fifteen 
cities  in  the  State  to  establish  "Return- 
load  Bureaus"  for  the  purpose.  Each 
bureau  compiled  a  card-index  list  of  truck- 
operators  in  its  city  who  make  regular  or 
occasional  trips  to  other  cities,  number  of 
trucks  owned,  capacity  of  the  trucks,  and 
the  routes  covered.    On  another  index  is  a 


THE   MOTOR-TRUCK   AS    A    "  DOUGH- WAGON  " 

This  3H-ton  truck  carries  a  complete  bread-making  machine, 

for  army  service,  delivering  dough  in  loaves  ready  to  put  in 

the  ovcu. 
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list  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  who 
inake  shipments  to  other  cities  within  the 
State.  The  Return-load  Bureau  is  listed 
in  the  tt>lephone  directory.  It  is  a  simple 
matter,  upon  receiving  an  inquiry  by 
lelephone  or  mail,  to  })ut  truck-owner  and 
shipper  in  touch  with  each  other,  allowing 
them  to  agree  between  themselves  upon 
terras  for  service,  res[)onsibility,  etc. 

INTERCITY  HAULAGE  BY  TRUCKS 

Motor-truck  freight  and  express  sen'icc 
is  not  (•(•nfiiicd  to  short  hauls.  It  was 
found  upon  investigation  in  Connecticut 
that  trucks  were  operating  in  intercity 
work  over  fifty  regular  routes.  Regular 
daily  sennce  is  in  operation  between 
Boston  and  New  York,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more; also  in  many  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Present  conditions  are  favorable 
to  operation  of  such  long-distance  lines,  but 
doubt  has  Ixm-h  cxprest  whether  return  to 
normal  railroad  conditions  after  the  war 
will  not  make  thcin  un])ro(itablc.  Develop- 
ments are  already  occurring,  however, 
whi(!h  forecast  a  probable  wid»i  extension 
of  a  plan  whereby  eventually  all  large 
cities  in  the  country  Avill  be  linked  up 
by  res|)onsibIe  trucking  comjjanics  having 
re<jipro<'!)l  relations,  such  as  the  raih'oads 
and  national  express  companies  have  had 
for  many  years. 

RELIKF    OF    TERMINAL    CONGESTION 

Freight-houses,  piers,  and  warehouses 
in  th(>  Atlanti<^  ports  and  as  far  inland  as 
Pittsburg  are  januned  with  miscellaneous 
freight,  due  to  the  tremendous  increase  of 
export  shipments  to  Kurope.  This  presents 
a  serious  problem  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  study  by  Government,  State,  and 
local  officials.  At  the  direction  of  the 
Director  of  Railroads,  James  S.  Harlan, 
of  the  Interstate!  Commerce  Commission, 
spent  several  we<'ks  investigating  the  situ- 
ation in  New  York  (^ity  in  connection 
with  the  proposal  of  the  Highway's  Trans- 
l)ori  Committee  to  establish  "store-door 
ilelivery." 

Early  iti  A|)ril  .Mr.  Marian  rendered  a 
report  to  Mr.  Mc.Vdoo,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended a  definite  plan  whereby  incoming 
freight   will    be   deposited    in   a    niiiiibered 
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section  of  the  freight-house  or  pier  corre- 
sponding to  one  of  ten  numbered  zones  in 
the  city.  Truckmen  from  the  respective 
zones  will  then  at  once  begin  loading  the 
freight  from  the  various  sections,  taking 
goods  of  different  consignees  imtil  they 
have  a  full  l<iad.  A  schedule  of  regular 
charges  for  delivery  in  each  zone  will  bo 
established.  Direction  of  the  s\  stem  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  draying  commissioner 
to  be  api)ointed  for  the  city,  but  any  dray- 
ing or  tnu'king  company  or  individual  will 
be  permitted  to  engage  in  the  work,  as 
heretofore. 

Advantages  of  this  plan  are  numerous. 
Instead  of  the  railroad  notifying  ei)ii- 
signees  by  mail  of  the  receipt  of  goods  and 
waiting  for  the  consignee  to  send  a  truck 
to  get  the  shipment,  resulting  in  a  delay  of 
at  least  twenty-four  hours,  and  often 
several  days,  the  goods  will  be  taken  out 
of  the  freight-house  at  once  and  delivered 
to  the  consignee  by  any  tnick  hauling  to 
his  zone.  Separating  freight  by  zones  will 
greatly  facilitate  locating  shipments  in  the 
freight-house  or  pier  and  will  i-educe  (he 
length  of  haul  by  tln'  trucks.  F^ach  truck 
will  haul  a  full  load,  and  waiting  time  of 
the  trucks  will  be  reduced. 

EFFICIENCY   AND   ECONOMY 
EFFECTED 

It  is  estimated  (hat  a  saving  of  HO  per 
cent,  in  deli^•ery  cost  will  be  effected  by 
this  system,  that  the  truckmen  will  earn 
larger  profits,  that  the  trucks  will  operate 
at  greater  etTiciency,  and  that  i)rompt 
removal  of  freight  will  so  relieve  congestion 
that  existing  freight-houses  and  piers  will 
suffice  to  care  for  all  business. 

The  recommendations  do  not  appl}^  to 
out-bound  freight,  and  in  that  respect  are 
not  as  compn>hensive  as  th(>  system  in 
effect  in  Toronto,  (^anada,  and  generally 
thi-oughout  England  and  l<>ance,  whtTe 
store-door  delivery  has  been  in  vogue  for 
many  years.  There  is  nothing  new  or 
radical  in  the  idea  of  direct  deliver\-  (o 
(consignee.  It  has  been  a  part,  of  the  regu- 
lar service  of  (he  national  express  com- 
panies from    time  out    of   mind. 

Under  |)resent  chaotic  eonditions,  trucks 
aixl   drays  stand   for  hours   waiting  for  a 
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Au  ls,S70-i)oiiiul  load  of  gralu  dclng  moved  by  inotor-trui'k  and  trailer 
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sary  limits  of  time  without   Kn^at  fleete  of  arm) 

IrucVis  like  this. 

chance    to   load   or   unloail   at   piers  aii< 
freight-houses.     For     this     rea.son    horse 
are  used  almost  exclusively  for  such  wori 
in  New  York,  as  it  is  considered  that  loni 
delays  to  teams  are  less  <>xpensive  than  «' 
motor-trucks,     which     repre.'^ent    a    lar 
investment.     When   this  waiting  is  eln 
nated  under  (he  ])roi)o.sed  S3'stem,  the  fi' 
will   offer   greater   opportimity   for   pro- 
able  operation  of  motor-trucks,  especjii 
to  the  zones  lying  most  distant  from  th 
terminals. 

NATIONAL  GROWTH   OF  MOTOR- 
TRUCKING 

Ileivtofore     motor-trucks     have     b«»i 
bought  and  operated  principally  by  privat 
interests,   such   as   merchants  and   nianii 
facturers,    and    the   dcvel()|»inent    wa."?  rri 
markably  slow  up  to  l'.)l  4,  when  increaw 
industrial    ac(ivi(y    ma<le    quicker    tran? 
por(a(ion     S(>rvice    essential.       From     f' 
])resent  time,  however,  it  may  confideir 
be    expected    (hat    motor-trticks    will 
operated  more  and  more  in  public  servio 
by  the  Post-office  within  cities  and  on  nr 
routes,    bv    hatdage    com|)ani(>s    in    int«  i 
city  exi)r»>ss  service,  and  by  the  railroaiJ! 
(or  under  control  of  (he  Director  of  l\,i 
roads)    in    the    collection    and    delivery 
freight  and  exjm'ss  shipments. 

The    public    encouragement   refem^i 
by  Ah'xander  (Jordon  in  his  book  in  1"^ 
has   finally   developed   under  the  pressi; 
of  war-conditions.     .\d\an(ages  and  |>os.>v 
bilitiesof  mechanical  transportation  are 
coming  recognizeil  in  governmental  pla< 
and  a   trem<>ndous  growth  in  haulage 
higluvav  is  gaining  headway.     In  the  nel 
work  of  highways  throughout  the  cotmtr 
•id  in  the  great  productive  capacity  of  tli 
motor- truck    factories   the   United   StaUJ 
possesses   a    means  of   transfwrtation   sh 
<'«'ptible  of  expansion  to  meet  the  grow  r 
needs     of     agrictdtmc,      commerce,     ;•! 
manufacturing. 

M«»tor-truck  and  motor-bus  lines,  act  in 
as  fet'd(>rs  to  tht>  railroads,  will  make  cei 
struct  ion  of  branch  railroads  unntx-cistir 
and  (he  lran.sft>r  of  short-haul  work  to  ll 
higiiways  will  result  in  greater  efficicm' 
of  the  steam  roads  in  long-haul  service. 

The  big.  national  motor-truck  era  | 
just  l>eginniug.  I 
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Every  Advantage — ptus  Economy 


Everything  needed  in  a  head- 
light lens  is  found  in  the  Sun-Ray. 

It  successfully  combines  for  the 
first  time  both  diffusion  and  refrac- 
tion. It  throws  a  powerful  driving 
light  straight  ahead  and,  in  addition, 
provides  a  wide  side  lighting  that 
clearly  shows  everything  on  both 
sides  of  the  road. 

Scientifically  built,  the  Sun-Ray 
eliminates    glare,   holds    the    light 


within  42  inches  of  the  ground — 
and  complies  with  the  legal  require- 
ments of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

It  gives  you  all  the  advantages 
of  other  lenses,  with  something 
more — Economy, 

For  Sun- Rays  cost  only  $J.75 
a  set,  in  all  sizes. 

Put  Sun-Rays  in  your  headlights 
and  save  money.  If  your  dealer 
can^t  supply  you,  send  direct  to  us. 


THE  PRISMOLITE  COMPANY.  4th  and  Gay  Sts.,  Columbus.  Ohio 


JOHN  V.  WILSON  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  England  Dittributora 

G.  A.  ASHTON  CO. 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
Northwestern  Diitribator 


SANFORD  BROTHERS 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Southern  Dittributora 

W.  H.  BERAN 
Denver,  Col. 


NORMAN  COWAN 

435  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cat* 

Pacific  Coast  Distributor 

INTERNATIONAL  SALES  CO. 

Canada  Life  Block,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Canadian  Distributor 
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TnTmninTESTABusHED  lassjnirmmri 


u 


Investments 

Secured 

By  Essential 

Industries 

Netting 

6%%  to  8% 


Such  unusually  attractive 
rates  are  made  possible  by 
present  conditions  and  great 
demand  for  capital  from  in- 
dustries essential  to  victory. 

Farming,  mining  of  coal, 
the  manufacture  of  steel,  pa- 
per and  labor-saving  equip- 
ment are  tj'pical  of  such 
industries. 

In  investing  your  surplus 
funds,  it  is  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  your  country  to 
choose  sound  securities  of  this 
character.  Denominations 
of  SlOO,  $500  and  $1000;  * 

Write  for  Circular  No.  1006-R. 

Houghteling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 
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EMERGENCY   NOTES 

By  Gleiuworth  R.    P.utler,  A.M.,  M.D.     How  quick  wits 
and  deft  hands  may  give  aid  before  the  surgeon  or  physician 
.irrives.     A  household  necessity.     12mo,  Clotl),   18  original 
illustmtions;  over  100  pages.    50  cents  postpaid. 
KUN  K  &WA(;NA1,I,S  COM  PAN  Y.l'ul)s.,NKW  YORK 


Baby  Bonds  and 
Thrift 

Tliriflhcuiiis  with  Uahy  Bonds.  Ijiiyins 
them  oiitriKhl  or  on  llie  rartial  l';iy 
iiu-iit   I'lan. 

Tlirift  adds  other  Baby  Bonds  astinir 
Roi's  on. 

Steady  acc-tiniiilalion  of  Baby  Bonds 
lead.s  t-aslly  toward  a  (  onii)Otenri». 

S«'ml  for  Circular  1^-9 
"Baby  Bonds — Watch  Them  (jrow." 

.lohn  Muir  S  To. 

^^  .SHKCIAUS1S    In  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

MainOffica.61  Broadway.  N.Y. 

Naw  York.  N.  Y.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Newark.  N.J.  Bronx.  N.  Y. 

Na^ir  Hayao,  Conn. 

Utmhm  N.  Y.  Slock  Exchangi 


FOREIGN    BOND.S   AND    HIGH-GRADE 

RAILROAD  BONDS,  WITH    THE  YIELD 

OF  EACH  AT  CURRENT  PRICES 

FM.  VAN  WICKLEN  recently  con- 
•  tributed  to  The  Magazine  of  Wall 
Street  a  compilation  of  active  li.sted  bond.s, 
foreign,  railroad,  and  industrial,  and 
ela.ssi(ied  them  as  to  grades,  showing 
current  prices  and  percentages  of  yield. 
His  piu'pose  was  to  arrange  them  in  the 
order  of  their  desirability  as  investments, 
based  upon  a  combination  of  two  factors — 
security  of  principal  and  income  return. 
In  many  cases  he  found  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  some  particubvr  bond 
should  be  rated  above  or  below  another 
one,  inasmuch  as  an  investor  who  had 
uppermost  in  mind  security  of  principal 
would  (lilTer  as  to  classification  with  an- 
other in\'estor  who  was  concerned  primarily 
with  the  amount  of  income  received  from 
tlie  investment.  In  making  his  compila- 
tion, Mr.  Van  Wicklen  endeavored  to 
balance  the  two  kinds  of  investors.  Fol- 
lowing is  his  compilation,  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  foreign  government  bonds  and 
the  bonds  of  railroads  that  are  legal  for 
investments  by  sa\Tng-banks  in  New  York 
State: 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

Approxi-  Yidd 

male  About 

Price  Per  Cent. 

French  Govt.  5Ji2S,  April,  1919 96  10.85% 

U.  K.  Gt.  Brit.  &  I.  51^8,  Feb.,  1919 98'^  7 .  55 

U.  K.  Ot.  Brit.  &  I.  5}/^s,  Nov.,  1919 9654  8  00 

U.  K.  Gt.  Brit.  &  I.  SHs,  Nov..  1921 93  7.85 

U.  K.  Gt.  Brit.  &  I.  5s,  Sept..  1918 99^^  8. .50 

AnKlo-French  5s,  Oct.  15,  1920 90J<i  9.65 

Am.  For.  Sec.  5s,  Au?.,  1919 95>^  9 .  15 

French  Cities  6s,  Nov.,  1910 87^  15  50 

Paris  6s,  Oct.  15,  1921 84>^  11.65 

Dom.  Canada  5",  April,  1921 95  7.10 

Dora.  Canada  5s,  April,  1926 93  6.20 

Dom.  Canada  5s,  April,  1931 91Ji  6.00 

Japanese  2d  Series,  Germ.  Stpd.  4^8,  1925 

(par  value  S974) 78Ji  8.75 

RAILROAD  BONDS  LEGAL  FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE 
SAVINGS-BANKS 
First  Grade 


.V35rc 

5.15 

5.15 

5.15 

4.95 

4.85 

5,a5 

5.00 
4.95 
5  10 
5.00 
4.95 
4.90 
4.70 
5.00 
5.25 
5.20 
5.55 
5.60 
5  30 
5  00 
5.60 


So.  Pan.  Hef.  4s,  1955 78'.^ 

C.  Bud.  &  Q.,  111.,  3^-js,  1949 74'4 

l.ou.  &  Na.sh.  Unified  4s,  1940 85J4 

At.  Coast  Line  Cons.  4s,  1952 SIJ^ 

Nor.  Pacific  p.  1.  43,  1997 81 

I  nion  I'aoific  1st  43,  1947 87 

( '.  &  North  West.  Gen.  4s.  1987 80 

N.  v.  Cent.  1st  3>4s,  1997 70i<j 

Atch.  T.  &  S.  Fe  Gen.  4s,  1995 81 U 

I'cnnsylvania  Gen.  4''2.s,  1965 89 

Inion  Pacific  Rcf.  4s,  2008 79»i 

I.;ike  Shore  1st  3,'  ;».  1997 71 

Norf.  &  \V«*t.  Cons.  43,  1996 82Vi 

Pennsylvania  Consol.  4,'>2S,  1960 96}^j 

C.  Buri.  <t  Q.  Gen.  4s,  lO.W 83 

Illinois  Cent.  Rcf.  4s,  19.55 79?^ 

M.  St.  P.  4  S.  S.  Marie  Cons.  4s,  193S.  . .  85 

Bait.  &  Ohio, p.'l.  3'  as,  1925 87><S 

Bait.  &  Ohio  Us,  1948 76»4 

Nor.  Pacific  Gen.  oj,  2047 57 

( ;t.  Northern  4.'-4's,  1961 87 

C.  M.  &  St.  Paul  Geu.  4.'.is.  1989 81)  iJ 

Second  Grade 
('.  M.  4  .';t.  Paul  Conv.  4' is.  1932... 

Bait.  ADhioConv.  4>;.s,  1933 

C.  M.  4St.  Paul  Rcf.  4'j3,  2014    . 

C.  M.  A  St.  P.iul  Conv.  ,5s,  2014 

Ball.  A  Ohio  Rcf.  .5s,  199.5 hO  (1  25 

N.  V.  Cent.  RcL  41 2».  2013 83  5.40 

WITH  THE  NEW  BARGE  CANAL 
OPENED 

Willi  th<>  putting  into  oj)era(ion  in  t]u> 
third  week  of  .May  of  the  Hnrg«»  Canal  of 
\t>w  York  State,  interest  attached  to  a 
statem<>nt  made  r«>cently  by  llit>  general 
manager  of  th>  canal,  G.  A.  Tomlinson. 
lie  insisted  that  it  was  vital  to  busiti(>ss 
men  to  cooi)erate  in  making  the  canal  a  suc- 
cess. He  could  run  boats  up  and  down  this 
highway,  but  the  vital  tiling  was,  "What 
are  the  business  men  going  to  do  about  it?" 
In  ca.se  shippers  did  not  use  the  canal  when- 
ever  possible,   it  would   be  of  little  use 
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At  the  present  time  the  State  had  165  < 
barges.  These  were  barges  which  had 
been  used  on  the  old  canal,  and  were  taken 
over  in  order  that  the  management  might 
begin  immediate  oi)erations.  Thirty  tugs 
had  been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
towing  the  barges.  With  the  canal  in 
operation  it  would  be  possible  to  ship  large 
quant iti«'s  of  grain  by  boat  direct  from 
Duluth  and  other  lake  jxirts  to  the  sea- 
board. Contracts  for  seventy-five  steil 
and  concrete  barges  would  be  let  at  once. 

Cahin  Tomkins,  who  was  formerl; 
Dock  Commissioner  for  New  York,  said 
about  that  time  that  the  canal  would 
constitute  "an  immense  a.sset  in  traii 
portation,  if  it  was  properly  organized 
The  old  Erie  Canal  had  suffered  from  laek 
of  terminals  and  reciprocity  with  the  rail- 
roads. While  the  railroads  exchanged 
freight  between  themselves,  they  ha<l 
never  exchanged  it  with  the  canals. 

With  the  Government  in  control  of  the 
canal  and  the  railroad.s — the  Barge  Canal! 
having  been  taken  over  bj-  the  Govern-! 
ment  a  few  weeks  ago — Mr.  Tomkins  | 
thought  a  new  opportunitj'  would  be  pre- 
sented "to  link  up  the  canals  and  thei 
railroads."  He  hoped  the  canal  would  be 
operated  as  if  it  were  a  new  railroad  line. 
With  adequate  terminals,  he  believed  it 
would  play  an  important  part  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  Once  it  gets  into' 
real  usefulness,  the  port  of  New  York 
would  "extend  from  New  York  City  to. 
Buffalo."  A  large  movement  along  the 
canal  would  be  from  ship  side  to  ship 
side;  that  is,  from  the  Great  I.Akes  to 
vessels  in  New  Y'ork  Harbor.  It  would  be 
possible  for  man.y  vessels  to  load  in  stream: 
instead  of  alongside  of  piers,  as  most  ofi 
them  do  at  present.  In  time  to  come  it^ 
would  also  be  possible  to  link  the  New  Yorkf 
canal  with  other  canals  running  as  far,, 
south  as  Baltimore.  The  new  barges,' 
which  are  to  be  built  at  once,  will  be  1,500 
feet  long,  20  to  21  feet  beam,  have  a  loaded 
depth  of  about  12  feet,  and  be  constructed 
of  both  steel  and  concrete,  the  concrete,, 
being  used  as  an  experiment.  In  cased 
concrete  should  prove  satisfactory,  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  future  concrete  only? 
will  be  used.  Boats  built  later  will  prolv 
ably  be  self-propelled. 

Gen.    W.    Wotherspoon,  State  Superin-| 
tendent  of   Public  W^orks.  in  a  stateinentl 
made  about  the  same  time  said  that  a  very 
important  feature  of  the  canal  would  be  itsif 
ability  to  transport  a  large  portion  of  the| 
coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  nowj 
consumed  in  this  .State.     Pennsylvania  I 
ing  the  greatest  coal-producing  State  in  th 
country,  and  bordering  New  York  on  th 
soutii,  with  its  mines  in  close  proximity  t 
the   dense   populatit)ii    and  inttm.se  indus-| 
trial  activity  in  N»>w  York,  it  was  natural' 
that    Pennsylvania    coal    should    l)e    con- 
sumed   in    New    York    in    gn>at    voluiin'. 
Out  of  a  total  of  l.")7,9.").'>.i;i7  tons  of  bi- 
tuminous coal    produced   in    Penn.sylvania 
in  101.^),  ovtr  1  l.(HK).(HK)  tons  were  shipinni 
into  New  York  Stat(>.      Pennsylvania  pro- 
duced   SS.<t<t.').()(ll     tons    of    anthracite    in 
H)l.'),  of  which  over  20.(^)0,(XH)  tons  were 
shii)i>ed    into    New    York.     This    tt)nnaKc 
has  been  moved  entirely  by  rail,  but  now. 
with     tht>    completion    of     the    improved 
canal,  anotht>r  route  and  mean.s  of  distri- 
bution are  provided. 

The  canal  system  extends  from  Buffalo 
on  the  west  to  the  Hudson  on  the  east 
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Oil  Tests 

Their  relation  to  Correct  Motor -Truck  Lubrication 

T/iis  important  8-minute  talk  is  based  on  the  50  years' 
world-wide  experience  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 


EVF-RY  owner  of  motor-trucks  or  autcjino- 
l)iles  will  be  interested  in  tiiese  facts: 

Several  years  ago  a  prominent  engineer  in- 
dented a  machine  to  determine  the  comparative 
;flRciency  of  lubricating  oils.  But  one  day  it 
kvas  touiid  that  crude  kerosene  oil,  by  this  ma- 
.•hine's  test,  was  the  best  lubricant. 

Tiiat  ridiculous  result  will  indicate  the  diffi- 
:ulties  which  science  has  always  met  in  trying 
:o  judge  an  oil's  efficiency  by  anything  but  the 
practical  tests  of  ser-vice. 


Nevertheless,  tiuring  manufacture,  certain 
scientific  tests  are  essential.  For  example : 
Each  batch  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  is  put 
through  at  least  35  separate  and  distinct  tests. 
These  tests  are  not  aimed  to  get  at  the  lubri- 
cating efficiency  of  the  oil.  That  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  test  of  ser'vice.  The 
scientific  laboratory  tests  simply  make  sure 
that  the  oil  is  running  uniform.  Below  we 
outline  briefly  a  few  of  the  tests  used  for  this 
purpose. 


VISCOSITY  TEST 


\'is  -osity  is  simply  the  tech- 
nical name  for  what  is  popu- 
larly called  "body." 

Bui  this  fact  must  !»•  borne 
in  mind:  Two  oils  which  will 
show  the  same  viscosity  at  one 
temperature  will  often  de- 
.  icledly  differ  in  viscosity  at 
iauher  or  lower  temperatures. 


The  viscosity   of   (JarRoyle 
Lubricants  is  tested  at  three 
lifTerent  temperatures — 104°— 140°  and  210°  K. 

In  this  test  the  oil  is  put  into  a  tube  surrounded  by 
.vater  or  steam  which  is  kept  at  the  test  temperature. 
kVhen  the  oil  reaches  the  predetermined  tenipc^rature. 
1  plug  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  removed.  This 
jljens  a  small  standardized  tubt-.  The  oil  is  then 
illowed  to  flbw  out  of  this  opening  into  a  glass  re<ep- 
;aile  of  known  capacity. 

The  time  in  sei-onds  required  by  the  oil  to  fill  the 
■ontainer  b?neatli.  up  t<>  the  standard  sraducitioii 
mark,  is  the  me-asure  of  the  oil's  viscosity. 

Gargoyle  Lubricants  all  ko  thrr)UKh  the  viscosity 
test,  but  the  viscosity  test  aliiiie  cannot  determine  the 
rrticiency  of  an  oil.  (largoyle  Lubricants  possess  in- 
iividual  characteristics  as  lubricants. 


GRAVITY  TEST 

In  this  test  a  weinhti-d  bulb  with  a  yradiiated 
spindle  (hydrometer)  is  dropped  into  a  tube  of 
Jil.  Ttie  hydrometer  floats.  But  its  bottom 
sinks  to  a  certain  depth — depending  on  the  oil's 
i;ravity.  The  gravity  is  determined  by  the 
Jepth  to  which  the  hydrometer  sink.s.  as  shown 
by  the  markings  on  the  s[)indle  with  the  oil 
.It  00°  F. 

This  test  is  simply  use<l  to  determine  whether 
(jr  not  uniform  weight  per  gallon  is  being  main- 
tained. It  is  constantly  use<l  in  manufacturing 
Ijargoyle  Lubricants. 


FLASH  AND  FIRE  TESTS 


riif  rlasli  test  is  tin-  lowest  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  vapor  from  an  oil  will 
ignite  but  not  i  ontinue  to  burn.  If  the 
flash  test  is  loo  low,  the  oil  will  evapo- 
rate from  the  cylinder  walls  and  bear- 
ings when  the  normal  engine  heat 
develops.  This  would  leave  the  fric- 
tion surfac  es  without  lubrication. 


IMPURITY  AND  WATER  TEST 

(rude  oil  comes  from  the 
ground.  It  is  liable  to  con- 
tain traces  of  salt,  mud,  sand, 
water  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances held  in  suspension. 

The  crude  oil  which  is  sub- 
jected to  this  test  is  mixed 
half  and  half  with  ga.soline 
and  poured  into  a  graduated 
glfuss  sedimentation  jar.  The 
jar  is  then  put  into  a  centri- 
fuge and  whirled. 

During  the  whirling  process  the  bottom  of  the  jar 
is  thrown  outward.  The  water  and  foreign  substances 
aie  forced  into  the  small,  graduated  end  of  the  jar. 
The  organic  foreign  substances  form  a  layer  between 
the  water  and  the  oil,  the  sand  sinking  to  the  bottom. 

The  graduated  scale  indicates  the  percentage  of 
water  and  of  foreign  substances  in  the  sample  under 
examination. 


TH  E  foregoing  are,  of  course,  but  a  few  of  the 
35  separate  and  distinct  tests  which  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils.  To  de- 
scribe all  of  these  tests  in  this  space  would  be  im- 
possible. 

But  we  have  tried  to  make  plain  the  great  differ- 
ence in  efficiency  which  may  exist  between  oils  which 
look  alike,  feel  alike  and  test  alike.  To  cope  with 
this  puzzling  condition,  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
has  for  years  maintained  thoroughly  equipped  labora- 
tories and  engineering  departments  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

In  recommending  a  Gargoyle  Lubricant  for  a  given 
purpose,  we  first  analyze  the  operating  conditions  to 
be  met,  then  specify  the  lubricant  which  is  known 
from  practical  experience  to  meet  the  conditions  most 
efficiently. 

With  tjargoyle  Mobiloils  this  situation  is  met  by 
a  Chart  of  Recommendations  which  is  shown  in 
part  on  this  page.  The  oils  specified  for  the  various 
tars  on  this  Chart  arc  determined  annually  by  a 
careful  engineering  analysis  of  each  model  and  make 
of  car. 


The 


ttargoyle  Lubricants 
always  undergo  this 
flash  test. 

I  lie  tire  (est  is  made  with  the  ap- 
paratus used  in  the  flash  test.  The 
tire  lest  is  the  temperature  ;!t  whidi 
the  ignited  vapor  from  .111  oil  will 
continue  to  burn. 

This  is  another  check  used  in 
manufacturing  dargoyle  Lu- 
bricants to  insure  uniformity. 

Hut  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  flash  and  lire  tests 
alone  cannot  determine  an 
oil's  lubricating  efficiency. 
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Mobiloils 

A  ^rade  for  each  type  of  motor 


recommendations  are  based  on  50  years  of 
practical  experience  in  lubrication. 
The  formulae  and  methods  used  in 
manufacturing  these  oils  are  based  on 
almost  numberless  practical  tests. 

You  may  safely  feel  that  the  oil 
specified  for  your  car  in  this 
Chart  will  insure  Greater 
power.  Less  friction.  Less 
carbon.  Lower  consumption 
of  gasoline.  Less  consump- 
tion of  lubricating  oil.  Longer 
life  of  your  car. 


In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in 
original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  thedealer 
has  not   ihe  grade  specified  for  your  car,  he  can  easily  secure  it  for  you. 

VACUUM   Oil.  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 

Specialists    in    the    manufacture    of    high-grade    lubricants    for 
every  class  of  machinery.     Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Domestic  Branches: 


lie I  roll 
ThicaKu 


-New  Vork 
lodianapolid 


Hhiladelphiu 
Pittaburgb 


Minneapolis 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Boston 
Des  Moines 


Correct  Lubrication  for 
Motor-Trucks  and  Automobiles 

Explanation — The  four  grades  of  CJargoyle 
Mobiloils.  for  engine  hd)rication,  purified  to 
remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  '"A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 
lu  the  (.'hart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the 
car  indicates  the  grade  ol  (laigojle  Mobil- 
oils that  should  be  used.  I'<)r  e.xample.  "A"'^ 
means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ".A."  "Arc." 
means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  '•Arctic,"  etc. 
The  reconiniendations  cover  all  models  of 
both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  un- 
less otherwise  noted. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company's  Board  of  Engineers  and  repre- 
sents our  professional  advice  on  Correct 
Motor-Truck  and  .Automobile  Lubrication. 
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Electric  Vehicles: — Kor  inotur  Ijearings  and  en- 
closed chains,  use  (largoyie  Mobiloil  "A"  the 
year 'rountl.  Kor  open  chains  and  differential. 
u»e  (iargoyle  Mobilpil  "(""  llie  year  'rountl. 
Exception: — For  winter  lubrication  ol'  jjleasure 
car~  use  (jargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic"  for  worm 
drive  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  for  bevel 
gear  tlrive. 
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Taking  Advantage  of 
Investment   Opportunities 

OUR  current  investment  list 
presents  a  wide  range  of  sound 
securities  at  prices  unusually  attrac- 
tive. It  will  be  sent  upon  request 
for  D-69. 

The  National  City  Company 
maintains  complete  departments  for 
tiie  investigation  and  analysis  of 
different  classes  of  securities. 

Tliese  departments  are  equipped 
to  give  full  information  as  to  the 
status  of  any  securities  you  may 
now  have,  and  to  suggest,  if  desired, 
advantageous  readjustments  of  your 
present  holdings. 

The  National  City  i 
Company         j 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York  w 
Correspondent  Offices  in  24  Cities  ^ 
Bond*     Short  Term  Notea     Acceptances      ^ 


Not  One  Dollar  Lost  on  a  Danforth 
Farm  Mortgage  in  Sixty  Years 

No  Investor  has  ever  foreclosed  a  Mortgage,  taken 
a  foot  of  land  or  lost  a  dollar  on  a  DANFORTH 
FARM   MORTGAGE. 

For  further  information  regarding  our  Farm  Loans 
and  Bonds,  write  for  Booklet  and  Investors  List 
No.  50. 

AG'Danforth£Co 


BANKERS 
WASHINGTON 


Founded  A.D.  1858 
ILLINOIS 


6%FapmMortga^es 
Sa/m—  Proflfablo—  Patriotic 

f^lR  Farm  MortgaKfs  and  Real  Estati-  Bonils 
'-'  are  safe,  profitable  and  decidedly  patriotic 
investments.  If  food  production  is  to  be  extended, 
agriculture  must  be  financed.  Send  for  pamphlet 
"A"   and   current   offerings. 

D*'nttminatiottM  tlOO  and  up 
E.  1.  I.AMIKR  It   CO.  Grand  Forlii 

.(■pllal   llnd   SiirpliK  .«.'.O0.0(M> Norlh   Patola 
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Government 

and 

Municipal  Bonds 

Just  At  This  Time 

Present  high  interest  returns, 
and  exceptional  opportunities 
for  investment  have  resulted 
from  extensive  government 
financing  and  will  probably 
cease  to  exist  when  normal 
conditions  return. 

Municipal  Bonds 

ofTer  unusually  attractive  returns. 
Our  latest  li.st  affords  a  wide  selci-- 
tion  of  is,sues  free  from  l'>deral  In- 
lome  Taxes  yioldinR  i'/i%  106%. 
Denominations  $100,  Jsoi).  $t  ,000. 

GoTenunent    Bonds  —  All    Itsuet 

.SVri</  for  lxmkUts—"Iionds  .Is   Snfe 
As  Our  Citirs"  —ami  "A   Nation  at 
War — Its  Financial  Nreiis." 
A(l(lri-sH  Dept.  1--'; 

W'Hian^  R.ftmpton  (o. 

Government  and  Municipal  Bonds 
"Over  a  Quarter  Ceniury  in  This  Businesi" 


NEW  YORK 

14  Wall  Street 

CHICAGO 

IDS  So.  La  Salle  St. 


ST.  LOUIS 

<o8  Olive  Street 

riNCINNATI 

30s  llnlonTru^l  lildg. 
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To  the  north,  it  reaches  Lake  Ontario  at 
Oswego,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
through  the  Champlain  Division,  Lake 
Champlain,  and  connecting  Canadian 
waterways.  Near  the  e.xact  center  of  the 
State,  the  Erie,  or  main  east  and  west  chan- 
nel, makes  connection  with  the  Ca>TJgaand 
Seneca  Division.  This  section  runs  south- 
ward connecting  Lakes  Cayuga  and  Seneca. 
Watkins,  on  Seneca  Lake,  and  Ithaca,  on 
Cayuga  Lake,  are  the  two  terminals  of  the 
canal  system  nearest  the  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  -  fields  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  rail  haul  of  less  than  thirty  miles  from 
the  New  York-Pennsylvania  State  line 
makes  connection  with  the  canal  .system 
at  points  about  equidistant  from  its 
western,  northern,  and  eastern  termini. 
To  all  that  section  of  the  State  between 
BufTalo  on  the  west,  Oswego  on  the  north, 
and  All)any  on  the  east,  on  the  line  of  the 
canal,  the  average  water  haul  is  165  miles 
from  Watkins  and  143.4  miles  from  Ithaca. 

General  Wofherspoon  said  further  in  his 
statement  that  a  utilization  of  the  canal 
for  the  transportation  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  to  the  extent  possible 
would  result  in  a  conservation  of  o\er 
18,000  cars  monthly.  The  equipment  thus 
conserved  might  transport  900,000  tons  of 
coal  per  month  to  other  territories  not 
accessible  via  water  routes.  During  the 
seven  months'  season  of  navigation,  the 
conservation  of  so  large  a  number  of  cars 
would  augment  the  railroad  facilities  to 
an  extent  greater  than  the  demand  for  the 
distribution  of  these  20,000,000  tons  which 
the  Fuel  Administrator  has  stated  could 
not  be  transported  on  account  of  the  car 
shortage  to  territories  where  sorely  needed. 

The  completion  of  this  great  State  en- 
terprise has  given  fresh  interest  to  certain 
historical  data  concerning  the  original 
Erie  Canal,  for  which  the  Barge  Canal  is  in 
part  an  enlargement.  The  idea  of  build- 
ing the  canal  was  suggested  as  earlj'  as 
1785  by  George  Washington  during  a  tour 
of  the  Mohawk  Valley  after  the  Revolution. 
A  survey  of  the  route,  however,  was  not 
made  until  1808,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  War  of  1812,  when  DeWltt  Clinton 
became  Governor,  that  the  digging  of  the 
famous    ditch    was    actually    undertaken. 

When  Director-General  McAdoo  of  the 
federalized  and  unified  American  railroad 
system  announced  that  the  Government 
had  taken  over  the  Barge  Canal  he  declared 
that  th,'  purpose  of  the  Government  was 
not  to  utilize  it  in  competition  with  the 
railroads,  but  so  to  employ  it  that  it  could 
cooperate  with  and  be  made  supplementary 
to  the  railroads,  not  only  in  New  York, 
but  in  the  entire  country  in  so  far  as  it 
could  be  of  such  service.  "Holland,"  a 
veteran  newspaper  writer,  commenting  on 
this  decision  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
wondered:  "What  would  have  been  .said 
had  it  been  predicted  in  1825  that  the  Erie 
Canal,  after  the  railroads  began  to  operate 
acro.ss  New  York  State,  would  in  time  to 
come  be  so  utilized  as  to  .suppl»>meiit  or 
cooperate  with  the  railroads  in  the  trans- 
portation of  freight?"  He  believed  that  a 
proposition  of  that  kind  "would  have 
doomed  to  defeat  anv  citizen  seeking 
|)ublie  office  who  made  it,  or  any  party 
that  supporttxl  it." 

It  was  the  established  prim-iple  of  tlit< 
State  for  many  years  thereaft<>r  to  main- 
tain the  Krie  Canal  ".so  that  a  restraining 
hand  could  in  this  way  be  placed  upon 
what  was  expt'cted  to  be  the  monopolistic 
management  of  New  York  Stale  rail- 
roads." Comp(>tition  of  this  kind,  liow- 
ever,  was  not  in  the  mind  of  DeWilt 
Clinton  and  tho.st>  who  were  a.ssociated  with 
him  in  tiie  agitation  for  the  constniotion 


of  the  canal,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  was  not  until  two  or  three  years  after 
the  canal  was  completed  that  an  En- 
glish inventor,  George  Stephenson,  built 
a  locomotive  which  could  first  econom- 
ically and  successfully  haul  coaches  over 
rails.  Nevertheless,  the  construction  of 
the  Erie  Canal  very  .soon  created  com- 
petition. Baltimore  at  that  early  day 
had  already  obtained  great  prestige  as  a 
commercial  port,  and  its  leading  mer- 
chants became  fearful  lest  the  canal 
shoidd  give  to  New  York  City  commercial 
adv^antage  at  the  expen.se  of  Baltimore. 
Baltimore  therefore  started  a  movement 
ha^'ing  for  its  purpo.se  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  stretching  westerly  from  Balti- 
more over  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  tu  a 
convenient  point  on  the  Ohio  River. 
Baltimore  with  this  railroad  could,  it  was 
believed,  snap  its  lingers  at  New  York  and 
the  Erie  Canal. 

Accordingly,  the  road  was  built,  but  New 
York  saw  the  necessity  for  imitating 
Baltimore's  example  by  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  of  its  own  from 
Dunkirk  on  Lake  Erie  to  Kermont,  a 
point  on  the  Hudson  River  opposite 
Tarrytown.  That  enterpri.se  was  the  pres- 
ent Erie  Railroad.  "Holland"  then  re^ 
lates  the  subsequent  rivalries  between  the 
canal  and  the  railroads  as  follows: 

"Some  years  later  Commodore  Vandi-r- 
bilt  perfected  the  first  great  unification  of 
railroads  that  was  accomplished  in  the 
United  States  up  to  that  time.  This  uni- 
fication was  known  as  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad.  The 
line  ran  parallel  with  the  Erie  Canal  and  it 
was  thought  inevitable  that,  were  it  not 
for  this  canal,  the  Commodore's  railroad 
system  would  have  secured  complete"  mo- 
nopoly of  transportation  across  New  York 
State.  The  canal,  it  was  hoped,  would 
serve  as  an  adequate  restraining  force  to 
prevent  an  estabhshment  of  a  monopolj 
at  that  time. 

"Intense  competition  did  arise,  but  not 
in  the  form  which  it  was  expected  it  woult 
as.sume.  It  was  the  competition  due  ti 
the  ability  of  the  railroads  through  economic 
handling  of  freight  and  long  and  unbroket 
hauls  to  and  from  the  West,  and  through  th« 
great  volume  of  business  thereby  obtainedi 
so  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  aj 
to  mak(<  it  impossible  for  eanal-boats  to  b«| 
operated  at  a  like  or  lower  cost.  TbLJ 
was  not  cut-throat  competition.  It  wa 
legitimate,  for  both  the  railroads  and  thij 
people  prospered  bj'  reason  of  it. 

"Therefore,  the  people  of  the  SUte  ol 
New   York   decided   that   the   Erie  Can.'i| 
should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  make  it  possi 
ble   to   operate    barges   driven   by   steam 
Still  the  idea  of  restraining  the  raih-oad 
possest    the    people    and    they,    therefor* 
authorized    great    improvements    in    th 
canal.     These,  however,  were  of  no  svai 
but  it  began  to  be  perceivetl  that  an  11 
correct   view  had  been  taken,  and  tlios 
who     sueceeiied     Commodore    Vanderbi 
in    the    management    of    the    New    Yor 
Central  were  among  the  first  to  take  th 
view.     They    were    iM>rsuaded    that    t' 
canal  could  be  best  »>ini>loyed  in  the  into: 
est   of   the   j)eople,   in   the   interest   <>f   tl 
canal  itself,  and  also  in  the  interest  of  tl:, 
railroad,    if    it    were   .so   op»>rate(l    liiat 
could  ("stablish  cooperation  with  the  nil 
road    and    eliminate    competition.      Tlii' 
view  was  taken  in  s(>nu>  parts  of  the  \\  es 
when<    canals    were    built    before   railroa 
construction  had  betMi  perfected  upon  an 
larg»>   scale.      That    is   the   view  which 
tak«>n    now    by    those    who   advooate    tl 
imi)n)v»>m(>nt  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
is  .seen  that  wat(>rway  navigation  properi 
handled    can    sn|)plenu>nt    and    coopcra 
with    the    railroads     in    the   handUng   ■ 
transportation. 

"Nevertheless,  tlie  people  of  Now  Yoij 
authorized  the  rebuilding  a  few  yeani  ai 
of   the   Erie  Canal,   so   that  it  would  > 
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FIEB     TBSta 

la  aocor&anc*  with  your   Ins traotloM  of  Dtoember  btli,1917, 
tbs  f cnr(4)   apeolmAna  ot  wood   blook  vabmlttad  were  set  up  In 
tin, &ooor ding   to   the  epeollicationa  of  the  nndermrlters  labor- 
•Ltories.rom  of  19M,aiid  imbedded  In  a  brlok  wall  with   uoth 
eld«s  expoaeft.      The  flame   from  a  gas  -corch  was  applied  for  a 
yerlod  of  ten  mlzmtaa.    The   lernperatui-e  of   the   metal  heated  varied 
from  1160*   to   18O0'T,   At  this  heat, flame  Issued  from  the   Joints 
of  the  metal  o«T«niig,and  oontlnued  after  the   torch  was  removed, 
ae  follow*) 


Mart 
Redwood 


Tine 

6  seconds 
20         " 

30      "  ,  ; 

1  minute 


the  covering  waa  not  removed  by  ua. 


Jhis 

{est  proves 


"flame  .  .  .  continued  after 
the  torch  was  removed,  as 
follows : 

Redwood,  5  seconds 

Second  wood,  20  seconds 

Third  wood,  30  seconds 

Fourth  wood,  i   minute" 


This  careful  laboratory  test  simply  proves  scientifically  the  fact  already  established 
through  long  experience  under  most  trying  conditions  — California  Redwood  pos- 
sesses almost  unbelievable  resistance  to  fire. 

In  this  particular  case  it  shows  Redwood       It  should  be  carefully  considered  for  industrial  housing, 

tactory  construction  and  similar  buildings,  for  residences 
— for  its  use  greatly  increases  the  fire  safety  of  a  structure. 

And,  in  addition.  Redwood  is  rot-resistant  to  an  un- 
usual degree — it  is  permeated  by  a  ;/tf///r<7/ preservative 
which  gives  it  extremely  long  life,  even  when  exposed 
to  the  elements  or  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

Write  for  "The  Test  by  Fire,"  "California  Redwood  for  the  Engineer,"  "Specialty   Uses  of  Redwood,"  "Redwood    Block  Paving 

and  Flooring"  and  other  free  literature. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION  714  Call  Building,  San  Francisco 


to  have  from  four  to  twelve  times  the  fire 
resistance  of  the  other  woods  most  used 
for  fire-door  cores. 

For  slow-burning  construction,  for  fire-door  cores,  fire 
shutters,  fire  walls  and  elevator  shafts.  Redwood  stands 
first  among  all  woods. 


Califbritia  Redwood 
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FOR  over  thirty  years  storage  batteries  of 
The  E.  S.  B.  Co.  have  in  increasing  num- 
bers played  a  vital  part  in  the  expansion 
and  development  of  American  life,  both  industrial 
and  private. 

Well  known  to  every  prominent  electrical  engineer,  they 
serve  you  today  in  the  big  Central  Lighting  and  Power 
Stations,  in  the  Telegraph,  the  Telephone  and  the  Wireless, 
in  Railroad  Switch  and  Signal  Service;  they  are  used  for 
Farm  Lighting  and  other  Isolated  Plant  Service,  for  the 
lighting  of  Railroad  Cars,  the  propulsion  of  Battery  Street 
Cars,  of  Electric  Vehicles,  both  pleasure  and  commercial, 
of   Mine    Locomotives    and    Industrial    Trucks.      Wherever 

the  storage  battery  is  of  importance  there  you  will  find  the  batteries   of  The 

E.  S.  B.  Co.  working  consistently  and  dependably. 

Best  known,  perhaps,  to  the  general  public  are  the  *  *  JExlDC  '  * 

Starting  &  Lighting 
Batteries  jR>r  Automobile 

The  *'l£x1&6"  is  the  original  unit  cell  battery — the  battery  of  the  patented 
non-flooding  filling  plug,  the  special  compound  jar,  the  large  plates  and  sturdy 
case — every  one  a  tried-out  and  service-proved  feature. 

It  is  the  battery  that  is  uniformly  right  in  every  detail — the  "battery  that  costs 
most  to  make  but  least  to  use" — "the  Giant  that  lives  in  a  Box." 

There  is  an  "  EXtOC '  *  Battery  specially  designed  and  built  to  put  the  maximuni 
of  power  into  the  starting  and  lighting  system,  of  every  car,  and  there  are 
"  EXt&C  "   Service  Stations  located  in  principal  cities  and  towns. 

The  Electric  Storage  BatteryCo. 
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PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 
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New  York     BoKton     Chicago     Wniihinirton     Denver     Son  Frnncinco     Sl.Loui*     ClevelanH 
Atlanta     Pitt»buri{h      Minneapolis     Kanunn  City     Detroit      Rochester     Toronto 

"£Il^c",      "1H\^a^»!!•Il^<".      "1l^0MCla^»lerl^c",      "TIhtn«Crl^c", 
"Cblol•i^^.•  HcCimiiilator",      "Cll^or  Hccmnnl.-itov" 

Onr  nearetl  lales  office  will  tend  yoa  practical  buiirtint  on  requed 
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capable  of  floating  steam-driven  barges, 
jwith  a  earrying  capacity  each  of  from 
ISOO  to  1,000  tons  of  merchandise.  Still 
the  idea  prevailed  that  if  a  canal  were 
improved  in  this  way,  even  tho  it  cost 
over  -SIOO.OOO.OOO  (which  it  did),  it  would 
serve  to  regulate  and  restrain  the  railroads 
of  tho  State.  Some  of  the  greater  or 
abler  men,  however,  were  of  the  opinion, 
which  they  dared  to  confess  only  in  private, 
that  a  great  barge  canal  of  this  kind  could 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  its  own  and  that  of  the  railroad, 
if  it  acted  in  cooperation  wnth  and  in  as 
great  measure  as  possible  as  an  auxiliary 
of  the  railroads.  Not,  however,  until  tho 
Director-General  of  Railroads  decided  to 
take  over  this  barge  canal  was  there  pulilic 
announcement  that  it  is  tho  better  part  to 
operate  the  canal  not  as  a  competitor,  but 
as  an  auxiliary  of  the  same  railroads.  And, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  more  suggestive  inci- 
dent associated  with  the  establishment 
recently  of  the  modern  principle  of  co- 
o[)eration  than  this  announcement  of 
Director-General  McAdoo." 

APRIL'S   LARGEST   BANK  -  CLEARINGS 

Among  the  causes  cited  by  Bradstreet's 
for  the  iinprecedentedly  large  bank-clear- 
ings in  April  are  "unusual  business  incident 
to  the  war,  high  prices  for  commodities, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  now 
spending  over  .S4 1,000,000  a  day."  The 
total  payments  in  April  aggregated  $26,- 
232,002,486  and  were  the  seventh  largest 
total  ever  reported.  They  showed  an  in- 
crease of  1.5  per  cent,  over  March  and  a 
gain  of  5.7  per  cent,  over  April,  1917.  The 
sura  given  was  the  largest  ever  registered 
for  the  fourth  month  of  the  year.  While 
the  grand  total  was  striking  enough  in 
itself,  it  was  the  showing  outside  of  New 
York  that  called,  in  BradstreeV s  opinion, 
for  most  attention.  Payments  for  the 
whole  countrj',  those  at  the  metropolis 
excluded,  amounted  to  $12,138,495,540, 
which  sum,  while  being  next  to  the  largest 
on  record  for  the  country  exclusive  of  the 
metropolis,  also  displayed  an  advance  of 
1.2  per  cent,  over  March  and  19.5  per 
cent,  over  April,  1917.  Obviously,  as  the 
writer  says,  "the  crop -growing  regions, 
the  munition  centers,  the  ship-building  in- 
dustries, and  the  laboring  classes  must  be 
doing  weU."  Tho  fact  that  17,000,000 
individuals,  or  possibly  20,000,000,  sub- 
scribed to  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  "not 
only  clearly  reveals  the  existence  of  pa- 
triotism, but  it  likewise  shows  that  the 
populace  has  the  ability  to  invest." 

At  the  same  time  it  was  patent  that  at 
speculative  centers  "  such  movements  as 
the  launching  of  new  enterprises,  fresh  cap- 
ital issues,  operations  on  the  stock  market, 
flotations  of  municipal  bonds — in  a  word, 
fiscal  affairs  other  than  those  having  to  do 
with  tho  Liberty  Loan — were  extraor- 
dinarily light."  Payments  at  New  York 
during  April  aggregated  $14,093,506,946,  a 
gain  of  1.8  per  cent,  over  March,  but  a  loss 
of  3.8  per  cent,  from  April,  1917.  Follow- 
ing are  the  aggregates  given  by  BradstreeCs 
of  clearings  monthly  at  all  cities,  compared 
with  tho  like  periods  in  four  preceding  years: 

[Six  figures  omitted] 

1918         1917         1916         1915  1914 

January $26,275    $25,4.34    $19,994  $13,429  $16,100 

February 22,035      21,471       18,159      11,865  12,770 

March 25,841      24,582      20,598      13,790  14,148 

1st  quarter..     $74,151     $71,487    $58,751     $39,084    $43,018 

April $26,232    $24,821     $19,233    $14,963    $14,791 

M»y 26,120      20,547      14,574      13,061 

Jime 26,543      20,512      14,064      13,841 

2d  quarter $77,484    $60,292    $43,601    $41,693 

July $25,491     $19,292    $14,875    $14,385 

August 24,907      19,659      14,234        9,840 

beptember 23,818      22,659      15,348        9,927 

3d  quarter »  $74,216    $61,610    $44,457    $34,152 


Oetoljor 

Noveml>er .... 
Decern  lx>r 

(Sh  figures  omitted] 
1018         1917        1916 

$27,976    $25,.503 

26,931       26,629 

26,232      27,075 

1915 

$20,101 

19,297 

20,230 

1914 

$11,612 

10,982 

12,.>10 

4th  quarter. . 

$81,139    $79,207 

$59,634 

$35,146 

Grand  total...  $100,383  $304,326  $259,968  $186,776  $154,009 

Another    table    shows    the    returns    for 
New  York  City  by  months: 


[Six  figures  omitted] 
1918        1917        1910 

January $14,719    $15,127    $12,.327 

Foteilary 12,2.59      12,794      11,106 

March 13,840      14,229      12.548 


1915 

$7,288 
6,482 
7,566 


1914 

$9,372 
7,287 
7,849 


Ist  quarter. 


.\pril. 
May. . 
June. . 


2d  quarter.. . 


July 

.August 

September. . . . 

3d  quarter., . 


October. . . , 
Novemljer. 
December. . 


4th  quarter. . 
Grand  total . . . 


$40,818    $42,150 

$.35,981 

$21, .336 

$8,812 
8,635 
8,025 

$25,472 

$24,458 

$14,093    $14,652 

15,583 

16,099 

$11,622 
12,560 
12..553 

$8,548 
7,238 
7,844 

$46,3.34 

$36,735 

$23,630 

$15,185 

14,679 

13,883 

$11,439 
11,767 
14,356 

$8,695 
8,.537 
9,264 

$26,496 

$8,180 

■    4,581 

4,628 

$43,747 

$37,562 

$17,-389 

$15,723 

14,8.34 

14,614 

$15,711 
16,653 
16,936 

$12,739 
11.829 
12,.331 

$5,609 
5,399 
6,529 

$45,171 

$49,300 

$36,899 

$17,.537 

$54,911  $177,404  $159,578  $110,204    $83,018 


Following  are  the  figures  for  the  coun- 
trj^ outside  of  New  Y'^ork: 

[Six  figures  omitted] 


Januar}' 

February 

March 

191S 
$11,5.55 
9,776 
12.001 

$33,332 

1917 
$10,297 
8,669 
10,353 

$29,319 

$10,169 
10,536 
10,444 

$31,149 

$10,305 
10,228 
9.934 

$30,467 

1916 

$7,673 
7,064 
8.059 

1915        1914 
$6,138      $6,725 
5,369        5,529 
6,219        6,300 

1st  quarter.. 

$22,796 

$7,619 
7.995 
7,967 

523.581 

$7,863 
7,891 
8.315 

524,047 

$9,792 
9,976 
10.140 

529.908 

100,388 

or  Ja 
,  191J 

s  in  ( 
s  are 

Inc., 

Feb.,  1 
1918 

4.1 
•4.0 

6.3 

7  5 
35.6 
41.7 
22.8 

2.6 
•4.2 
12.8 

6.1 

$17,726    $18,554 

April 

May 

June 

$12,138 

$6,145      $6,243 
5,939        5,825 
6,048        6,000 

2d  quarter.. . 

$18,132    $18,068 

July 

August   

September .... 

$6,188      $6,204 
5,697        5,257 
6,086        5.301 

3d  quarter... 

$17,971    $16,762 

October 

November .... 
December 

$12,253 
12.097 
11,618 

$.35,968    1 

$126,903  $ 

arings  i 
d  April 
section 
iparison 
L  1917: 

Inc., 

Jan., 

1918 

...      9.0 

$7,369      $6,010 
7,468        5,583 
7,905        6.013 

4th  quarter. . 

$22,742    $17,606 

Grand  total...     $45,470 

Changes  in  cle 
ruary,  March,  an 
in  BraddreeC s   by 
table,  where  con 
the  like  periods  in 

New  England 

$76,571    870.990 

nuary,  Feb- 

i,  are  shown 

;he  following 

made  with 

Inc.,    Inc.,    Four 
'iar.,   Apr.,    Mos. 
1918    1918    1918 
11  0    17  8    10  7 

Middle 

Western 

...   n.7 

...      2.3 

•2.8     '1.7    ^2.5 
11.7     16  0      9  0 

Northwestern 

Southwestern 

Southern  

Far-westeni 

Total  United  States 

...       2.3 
...     29.1 
...     40.4 
...     18.1 
...      3.3 

11.9     10.3      8.0 
40.5    29.4    33.3 
48.5    48.5    44.7 
16,5    22.8    20.1 
5  1      5  7      4  2 

New  York  City. 

...     •2.6 

•2.7     *i  8     *3  3 

Outside  New  York 

...     12.2 

16  0    19  5     15  1 

Canadian 

...      9.6 

2.1      1.8      4.7 

•Decrease. 

The  writer  notes  that  the  Middle  Division 
exhibits  a  drop  of  1.7  per  cent,  from  April, 
1917,  but  the  South,  Southwest,  and  Far 
West  show  "remarkably  heavy  gains," 
viz.,  48.5  percent.,  29.4  per  cent.,  and  22.8 
per  cent.,  respectively;  in  fact,  in  a  relative 
sense  the  South  "probably  is  the  most 
prosperous  section  of  the  country."  The 
New  England  group  discloses  a  rise  of 
17.8  per  cent.,  the  Western  16  per  cent., 
and  the  Northwestern  10.3  per  cent. 


Less     Romantic,     But     Cheaper. — The 

cavaliers  used  to  drink  a  toast  to  some  court 
beauty  and  then  smash  the  glass  so  that 
it  could  never  be  used  again.  We  get  the 
same  results  with  tho  sanitary  paper  cup. 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Free  Sample 
On  Request 


including  our  booklet  on  Causes, 
Effects,  Treatment  and  Prevention  of 
PYORRHEA,  the  pus-producing  dis- 
ease of  the  gums  which  poisons  the  sys- 
tem, undermines  the  health  and  loosens 
the  teeth. 


\ 


POWDER 

(Antiseptic) 

is  used  like  a  dentifrice  as  a  co-opera- 
tive home  treatment  for  pyorrhea  and 
for  pyorrhea  prevention. 
It  aids  in  repairing  sore,  bleeding, 
spongy,  receding  gums.  It  removes 
from  the  teeth  the  deposits  which 
harbor  the  germs  of  pyorrhea  and 
decay.  These  deposits,  if  not  removed, 
for  the  hard  deposits  commonly 
known  as  "tartar."  TARTAR  is  the 
principal,  initial  cause  of  receding 
gums,  pus  pockets  about  the  roots, 
loose  teeth  and 

PYORRHEA 

PYORRHOCIDE  POWDER  is  highly 
efficient  as  a  healer  of  infected  gum 
tissue  and  as  a  cleanser  and  polisher  of 
the  teeth. 

At  all  druggists.     Price  $1.00 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  BOOKLET  TODAY 
Mailed  aiiTwhere  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 

Fill  In  and  Sign  This  Coupon 


The  Dentinol  &  Pyorrhocide  Co.,  Inc. 

1480  Broadway,  New  York  Dept.  D 

Gentlemen : 

Mail  free  sample  and  pyorrhea  booklet 

OR 
Enclosed  find  one  dollar  for  full  size  package  (6  months' 
supply)  and  booklet. 
PRINT  your  name  and  address  to  insure  legibility. 


Name. 


Address  , 


TYPES  FROM  CITY5TREET5 

^    ,  A  collection  of  brilliant  character  *%» 

studies  of  men  and  women  to  be  met  with  in  the"Bohem!an  life  of  New 
York,  by  Hutchins  Hapgood.  A  volume  packed  with  huinan  interest, 
lausrhter  and  patho<;.    12mo,  Cloth.  JUusirateri.  f  1.50:  by  mail,  St.fiS. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


I 


The  First  Safety  Factor  in 
Forman  Farm  Mortgages 

The  strength  of  Forman  farm 
mortgages  lies  in  the  extreme  care 
used  in  their  selection.  This 
care  begins  with  the  selection 
of  the  loan  territory. 

Some  of  the  broader  principles 
which  guide  us  in  the  selection  of 
a  loan  territory,  such  as  fertility, 
moisture,  etc.,  are  enumerated  in 
a  28-page  booklet  entitled  Mow 
Forman  Farm  Mortgages  Are 
Made.'' 

This  booklet  contains  other  in- 
teresting and  helpful  information 
for  investors.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 

George  M.  Forman  &  Company 

Founded  i88j 

Farm  Mortgage  Bankers 
U  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago. 
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What  makes  the  room? 


Many  tliinjis  together,  of  courst.  but  chiefly 
woodwork,  doors  and  furniture-  is  it  not  so? 
Then  choose  for  these,  the  ^.-ood  that  makes 
them  lovely  — "Beautilul  bifch"  and  which  - 
quite  as  important  —  keeps  them  so,  bj'' virtue 
of  its  extreme  hardness  and  strength.  Besides, 
tlte  price  of  WfCh  is  conspicuously  reasonable. 

"Beautiful  Birch  for  Beautiful  Woodwork"  is 
a  book  you  should  surely  read.    Free. 

NORTHERN  HEMLOCK  &  HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

212  F.  R.  A.  Building, 
Oshkosh.  W,j. 


Practical  Books  for   the  Writer,   Speaker,   Editor,  Teacher 

For  All  Thinking  Men  and  Women 

By  FRANK'H.VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing!Editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary 


A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 

It  treat?)  of  the  liiindrod  and  one  questions 
that  arise  in  daily  speech  and  correspon- 
dence which  are  not  touched  on  by  the  dic- 
tionary. The  New  York  Times  says:  "The 
scope  and  plan  of  the  volume,  whicli  is  of 
liaiidy  size  and  alphabetical  arrangement, 
strike  one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 
7SC  net;  by  mail,  83c. 

A  Dictionary  of  Simplified 
Spelling 

More  than  12,000  typical  siiiii)lifi<alion9. 
Cloth,  7S  ccntd;    By  mail,  8  cents  extra. 


The  Preparation    of    Manuscripts  for 
the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors  on  the  manner  of  pre- 
parinR  ropy,  correctinfj  proofs,  submitting  manuscripts, 
r-opvrigbt  laws.  etc.  riotli.  TS  <rnts  net .  hv  mail.Rl  rent"". 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

Third  Revised  Edition 
A  record  in  concise  and  interesting  style 
of  the  Origin.  Growth.  Development,  and 
Mutations  of  the  English  Language.  It 
treats  of  Literature  and  its  Elements;  of 
Writing  for  Publication  and  of  Individii- 
alitv  vn  Writing;  also  of  the  Corruption  of 
English  Speech.  Ji.so  net;  by  mail.  Ji.Oj. 

A  Desk-Book    of   Twenty-five  Thou- 
nand  Words  Freqnently  Mispronounced 

Kinhracinc    English,     Koreiqn,    Bible.    niiH 
tieoRraphical     Terms    and    Proper    Names 

carefully  Pronounced.  Xnnotated  and  Concieely  Defined. 

Cloth.    750   pages.    J1.60;  Indexed  t2.n0,  Kull  Leather 

Indexed   $.$.00;  In-  mail,   12c  extra. 

The  Development  of  the  Dictionary 

A  historical  arroimt  of  the  evolution  of  English  and 
American  Lexicography.  Large  quarto,  cloth,  Ji. 00; 
hy  mail.  )ti  .07. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


''Ge'::r"a,  WtTi.  C.  Govgas  SGys 

of  HOW  rOIJVE:  "hi^ilhr  moit  prsctiral  «nrl  nvful 
K"Tol(  on  tlie  subircl  that  I  know  o(." 

Thi«  i«  the  nation's  .best  anrl  most  popular  book  on  henllh 
*nd  hygiene. 

HOW     TO    LIVE 

Prrp»refl  by  Irving  Fisher.  Professor  at  Yale,  and  Dr. 
Eugene  I,,  FLsk.  under  the  supervision  of  the  Life  Extension 
Inslilute.  which  is  composed  or  the  highest  mrdical  authorities 
in  the  country.  This  book  is  strongly  recommended  by 
Surgeon-General  Rupert  Blue,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
«nd  hundreds  of  others. 

1 2 mo.  riolh  hnunti.      Prirr  $1.12  lyn.tlpaiti 
KUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  3.S4  :?(W)  Fourth  Avf .  New  York 


THE  MOST  FAMOUS 
QUESTION     ANSWERER 

Any  question  you  would  need  to  ask  about  a  word 
in  any  meaning  or  significance  you  will  find  in  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  NEW 

Desk  Standard  Dictionary 

80.000  vocabulary  icrms  are  contained  in  the  1000 
pages  of  this  volume  There  are  1,200  illustrations 
and  11,700  explanations  of  synonyms.  This  is  n 
book  of  facts  as  well  as  words. 

Clolh  bound,  */.7.5;  wilh  Ihumb-nolch  index,  fi.OS;  huljf- 

l.nfhrr,  irlth  indrr.f.'.in.futltiwplralhrr.  with  in<ir.r,f.'i.nn 

VufiUiqr.  t  ti  rftit.<  ''j-tro 

FUNK  «  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  :^^■^M  Fourth  Ar».,  Ntw  York 


You  Can  Own  a  Library  of  100  of 


^f 


the  World's  Great  Pictures 


I  iidike  repniiliictuiMs  (H  llv  I'tinniiil  ntlnr^  nt  soiiii-  oi  tin-  Ivsl  wm  k>  of  Ruhr iis. Turner 

\'rl  isiiMcz,  Millet.  Miissonicr.  and  other  reiiownicl  ;irtisfs.  lioiinri   in  two  siiniptiioiis 

vo'ilini '' hikI  li.in'l  mounted  on  fine;irt  hoard  re.idy  for  franiini!.    IVodiicrvi  h\-  a  now 

I  losely  resetnblinR  ranv.is.     Iiitrorliirtlon  hy  C.  K.  Che-sterton.  the  well 

V^iinwii  art  critic,  with  tli"  1'fr.  chief  rimracteristics,   and  te<"hnir)iie  of  the  nrti«t 

fill  ing  each  picture.      This  i.s  a  handsome  lihran.-  of  art  in  itself,  packed  with 

information  and  alive  with  heaiitv.     The  oricinal    paintincs  are  vTihied  at 

over  five  niillion  dollars.     Only  a  limited  ntimher  of  sets  are  a\-ailahle,  at 

a  price  that  will  appeal  to  you.     Send   for   full   descriptive   matter   to-day 

telling  how  the  two  volumes  of  Famous  PalnlIno"«  "  by  i.s  inches, 

will  be  shipped  to  you  for  axamination  on  approval.     We  take  all  the 

risk  and  make  the  tenns  easy  for  you.    Write  us  NOW. 

FUNK  &  WAGN ALLS]  COMPANY.  Dvpt.  180.  N««  York 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  de4-icle  (]ue«tioDs  conceminc  the  currvot 
use  uf  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  >ew  Standard  Dictionarr 
is  consulted  aa  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notia 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


■M.  C.  H.,"  S|)riiin(l.'ltl.  Ohio.— "I  have  jimi 
iiolicwl  an  arlitlf  fiilitltxl  "Okch  W.  W.,'  hy 
l)a\i(l  hawrctic*-.  It  sIhU-s  that  Prt-sidTrni  Wilsoii 
iisc.>i  the  word  '  oki-h '  in.sit'ail  of  the  ablircx  iuiinn 
usually  iisfd  ().  K.".  .siyiiiK  ihat  the  forrnor  is 
correfl.     l.s  tlii.s  .^o'.'  What  is  llu- origin  of  O.  K.'.' " 

.Mr.  Lawrfiicc's  article  dot's  not  rontain  an>- 
lliint;  now  about  ().  I\.  It  ha-s  Ioiik  Ixt-n  known 
thai  llu-  Anicrind  laiiKiiaKos  contain  wonis  anal 
ogoti.s  in  .sound  with  llial  uf  this  abhreviation 
■More  (hail  Ihirtj-  years aKo.  a  writer  in  the"  Maga- 
zine of  .Xnierieaii  History  "  (vol.  xiv.  pp.  •2\2-2\:i 
lss,")i  su«s<esletl  that  .Vndrew  ,rackson  may  have 
taken  O.  K.  from  the  CtitK-taw  Oh-  or  Hoke 
note  the  tUfference  in  spelling — and  in  IH94  the 
stihjcft  was  aKiiin  flLscu.s.sed,  then  in  (ho  "Ccnlurv 
Magazine"  fsee  xlviii.  pp.  !i.5.H-!»). 

.Notwillistauding  this,  when  making  tlieir 
htKjk,  the  edit-ors  of  the  Century  Dictionary 
fDrs.  William  D.  Whitney.  Benjamin  E.  .Smith. 
Francis  A.  March,  and  Charles  "P.  (i.  Scott  i 
rieclared  the  "orit;in  ob.scure."  Thi.s  information 
wa.s  retained  in  successive  (xlitions  until  reoentlj. 
when  .some  one  revived  the  hypothesis  of  nearly 
fifty  years  ago  by  substittitint;  for  "  origin  obwmrc  " 
"A  humorous  or  ignorant  spelling  of  what  should 
be  oikf;i,< Choctaw  (Cliakta)  okeh,  an  'artidt^ 
pronoun,'  a  kind  of  adjunct,  meaning  "it  is  so.' 
etc.,"  supporting  it  with  a  paraphrase  fhim 
Cyrus  Bylngton's  "Oranunar  of  the  Obortaw 
Language."  p.  '•>!>.  This  grammar.  e<lited  fh>in  th" 
original  raanu.scripts  in  the  Libniry  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philosopliical  Society  by  Dr.  Daniel  (.. 
Bfinton,  was  published  in  1S70.  In  chapter  i.t. 
on  page  .">,'>,  occurs  "yak  okeh:  Thanks  to  you  " 
not  yai  okrii  as  given  by  the  (\Mitury.  On  this 
same  page  there  may  also  l>e  fotmd  Ok,  an  inter- 
jection, deflnet^l  as  "Well!  Now!  I  dare  you!" 
supplemented  by  the  statement  that  "as  a  defi- 
nite and  distinctive  articlopronoun  Ok  in  ustxl 
in  many  comfiinations." 

Article-pronouns  arc  treat'Od  on  page  lit)  <>f 
Byingt oil's  book  iincfer  section  2(>.  There,  under 
subsection  22,  one  finds  (he  following:  "  f*rwii- 
cative  form:  ...  2  distinctive  atid  final,  Okeh  - 
it  is  so  and  in  no  otlicT  rrny."  But  nowadays 
(>.  K.  is  more  frtviuenlly  used  ;vs  a  subslittite  for 
".Ml  right."  "Corrt>ct,"  or  "  .\pproved." 

In  lOl.")  M(\s.srs.  Henry  S.  Hallirrt  and  .Inlin  K 
Swantou  etiiled  for  the  I'nittxl  S(al4>s  National 
Museum,  Siiiithsotiian  Institution,  Bureau  of 
.\merican  KtlVnology,  a  "  Diclionary  of  the 
Chwtaw  Langtiage."  On  pagt^  158  this  work 
records,  "hokr,  a  final  |)ar(icl(>  of  a.sser1iou  frwni 
hn  and  kr;  an  aflirmativc  particle."  Cnder  nkn 
the  editors  include  a  larg(>  number  of  terms  IhMi 
arc  connect»Hl  with  ■"wal^T,"  and  on  page  "Ji-"' 
they  give  " okr-  (pari.).  i(  is,"  but  noirhrr''  in  Ihr 
rnrnhulani  of  this  difli<mor\i  is  tho  form  okrh, 
spellefi  with  a  Mnal /(,  actually  givpii. 

In  (l;(>  Knglish-ChrM'taw  .swtion  of  (bei  book 
there  ace  re<-orde<i  tp.  \K\):  (I)  "it  iti — okr'  , 
(2)  "it'  is  so  -oniiha,  uniishkr]";  (.'<)  "so  It  lf» 
omiknlo."  The  Knglish  expri-ssion  "alJ  right" 
may  b«"  renderinl  variously  in  Cho<-l»w  speecli 
Ahilw  iwnii,  being  one  way  of  doing  it.  Messrs 
Halbert  iind  Swantou  pnivide  (en  other  words 
and  phnises  for  all  and  five  others  for  riijhl.  ,\mon»: 
Amerind  homophones  for  O.  K.  th(>re  are  the  fol 
lowing:  Ohkf,  Oka,  Ok> .  Okrii.  Oqiiiia.  and  //"*>. 
all   with  ditTerent    meanings. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  O.  /\.  all  »e  know  is 
Ihal  the  first  literary  record  we  have  t>f  i(s  U!«>  co" 
cerns  "  Andrew  .lackson.  Ks<|.."  and  Is  iak<>n  from 
(he  arclii\es  of  Siimner  County,  Tennesn*'' 
da(<>d  October  (i,  IT'Mt;  it  is  lo  Iw  a.ssuiued  thr 
said  Andrew  .I.ickson  who  "  provtMl  a  Bill  of  S.l. 
from  Hugh  McOary  lo  (iiisper  Man.sker.  for  .i 
negro  m^n,  which  was  O.  K,"  was  familiar  with 
this  abbreviallon:  but  have  we  any  proof  that 
\ndn>w  .lackson  was  a  Clitx-taw  scholar,  or  thHt 
he  over  came  into  conlacl  with  Intiians  of  the 
ChtK'taw  tribe'.' 

O.  K.  may  owe  its  origin  (o  a  misreading  of  an 
Ill-penned  f>.  R.  "tlrdertvl  rectirded"— a  stm 
ge«tion  that  originated  with  rfami-s  Parton.  who 
wrote  a   "Mfp  of  Andrew  ..lack.son'   which  wa-s 
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Broad  areas  of  unobstructed  floor-space — <jiily  out-  coliiiiin   lo  every  2,000  square  feet. 

Order  Your  Factory -Buildings 
by  the  Square  Foot 

Austin  Standard  Factory-Buildings  Austin  Company  will  turn  over 
can  be  ordered  that  wa\  .  Estinialc  on  a  penalty-and-honus  contract,  any 
the  number  of  square  feet  of  factory  reasonable  amount  of  Austin  Stand- 
floor-space  >ou  require,  select  the  ards  4,  5,  t)  and  7.  (Nos.  S  and  9 
Austin  Standard  best   suited  to  >our  require  slightly  longer  time.) 

needs  and  order  it  the  way  you  order  ...       i      i  m      i  •    l-i\  c     ^     ■  \       -^i 

^^u„,         •           .             .     ■•  I  Standard  No.  1  is  W)  feet  wide  with 

other  equipment  or  materials.  ,       ,                  , 

^    '  one  row  ol  columns,  and  no  monitor. 

Take  for  exami^le  .Austin  Standard  It  is  designed  for  light  machine  work 

No.   ;{,   a   cross-section   of   which    is  or  storage. 

shown    at    the    top       This   standard  ^o.  2  is  90  feet  wide  with  two  rows 

IS  100  ft.  wide,  with  single  columns,  of  coiumns.anda  monitor togivegood 

and  one  monitor      It  is  scientifically  ,;  ^t   and  air.     Can  have   craneway 

ven  dated,  and    has   broad   areas  of  jf  ^g^j^^j       ^^r  foundry  and  heavy 

unobstructed    floor-space -only  one  „,achine  and  erecting-shop  work, 
column  to  every  2,000  square  feet. 

™,  .    ,     ....                 ,      irvrv  f.       -1  No.  3  is  100  feet  wide  or  wider  in 

This  building  may  be  100   t.  wide  r^y  f^,  multiples,  with  any  length  in 

or   wider  in   multiples  ol  50  It.   and  20  ft.   multiples.     Has  monitor  and 

any    length    in    multiples    of    JO  ft.  ^.^„  ^^  ^uilt  in  varying  heights  for 

lleigh  s  may  be  varied   to   suit  any  traveling  crane  if  desired, 
special  requirements  your  production 

may  demand.  No.  4  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated 

,,r,  -I      A     .^-      I     -1  I-             -^  saw-tooth     building     with     columns 

While   Austin   building    units    are  spaced  20x30  ft. 
iugrily  standardized,  they  permit   of 

an  unlimited  number  of  adaptations.  Nos.  f),  6  and  7  are  heavy  machine 

With  nine  standard  types,  their  adap-  shops   and  foundries,  with  traveling 

tations  and  combinations,  practically  cranes  and  monitors. 

every  production  requirement  can  be  No.  8  is  a  heavy  mill  type  building 

quickly  met.               '  of  steel  and  timber.     No.  9  Is  a  flat- 

Austin  Standardization  gives  you       butding.'"^'"'"^'^  ''°""'''''  ^'^'^'"^^ 

SO-wor  kins -day   delivery — In   30  ..                .    ^    .         nr    t      a       • 

working-da>^  from  date  of  order  The  ^f"  "''«^«^   Factory   Work,   Austin 

Austin  Company  will  turn  over  on  a  Pf'-f"''"^^"^-^   '«  ^i  vita    importance, 

penalty-and-bonus  contract,  any  rea-  ^'^"^  Jj^  i"T  nS"'"'^   <elephone,  or 

sonable  amount  of  Austin  Standards  ^''^ '.'^f  h  k  'm  r\'^''  ^^^^u" 

1   2  and  3  templated  buildings.  Austin  speed  be- 

'  "  ■  gins  with  the  first  conference.    Austin 

60-working-day  delivery — In    fiO  engineers  hold  themselves  subject   lo 

working-days  from  date  of  order  The  urgent  calls  from  any  (piarter. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 

CLE\'EL.-\ND 16112  Euclid  Avenue,  Kddy  4.500 

NEW  YORK 217  Broadway,  Barday  8886 

PHILADELPHl.A    -----     1026  BiillKin   BuildiriK.  Spruce  1291 

WASHINGTON i:}i;(  U  SueeL  N.  W.,  1-rankliii  6420 

DETROIT    -------      14:J0  Peiiobsrol  Building,  Cherry  4466 

PITTSBURGH 493  Ihiion  Arcade,  Grant  6071 

INDIANAPOLIS  -     -     -      717  Merchants'  Bank  BuildinK,  Main  6428 
CHIC.'^GO       -----------      437  Peojjlcs  Gas  Building        (21) 

n^T'^T  STANDARD 
I     I   l\l   FACTORY- 

X  XX^  BUILDINGS 
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"MACK  Way  ^ 

Avoids  Dela> 


')') 


Wlion  eastern  ficiglit  yards  were  clogj^cd  lo 
siiHocalion  —  when  the  jiaralysis  in  lr«'iglit 
and  tiallic  ^vas  in  turn  paralyzing  I)usin(^ss 
—  then  the  MACK  —  by  performance  — 
proved  itself  not  a  substitute  for,  but  an 
improvement  over  the  freight  locomotive. 

At  the  crisis — December  29,  1917 — Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Company  started  a 
3' 2  Ion  INIACK  from  New  York  to  Akron, 
Ohio.  ThrouLrh  snow-weather  15  dejifrees 
below  zero — it  made  the  504  miles  in  61 
hours.  (R.  R.  freight  schedule,  168  hours). 
Til  is  truck  now  operates  on  regular  schedule 
between  Boston,  Mass.  and  Akron. 

Express  delivery  in  unbroken  bulk — at  a 
saving  of  time,  labor  and  money — is  but  one 
of  the  many  MACK  advantages  demonstrated 
l)y  MACK  performance. 
MACK  Truck  capacities,  1  to  7/2  tons — 
with  trailers  up  to  15  tons. 

For  information  address  Dcpt.  7. 

INTERNATIONAL    MOTOR    CO. 

New  York 
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[)iililisli«<l  in  ISOO  f'^w  volume  I.  p.  13G).  Some 
iiTsons trlaiui  Ihai  ii  Ls  relatwJ  to  Aux  Cayes,  San- 
o  Domingo,  from  wlueli  the  best  rum  and  tobacco 
rtt-re  said  to  i-oiue  Hence  the  best'  of  anything 
rtds  O.  K.,  but  this  is  mere  supptosition.  The 
('resident  of  the  I  uited  States  b?*  his  recent 
iiluptioa  of  okeli  has  a<ldixJ  a  cicw  word  to  ouc 
>(Kt)ch. 

"A.  It.  .T.,"  Ni'W  York.  X.  Y. — "Is  it  coiTe<-t 
.o  say:  "Two  apples  hasiltg  been  taken  frora,'|t 
lag  I'ontaiuiug  five,  three  are  left  ovir"!" 

In  such  a  sentencre  the  word  orer  is,  nd-icUy 
i|Mvikin({,  superfluous,  but  is  very  commonly  used. 

"H.  Ij.  S.,"  New  Orleans,  I^.^"  Please  give 
lie  the  origiu  and  the  history  of  the  Monroe 
'htctrine." 

The  \lonroe  Doctrine  is  "  the  principle  of  non- 
iit^-rventioii  of  Kuropean  Powers  in  American 
iffairs,  and  the  prohibition  of  their  further  terri- 
orlal  expansion  on  I  In-  American  i-ontinen(.  It 
»as  enunciat«xi  by  Fnisident  Monroe  in  liis 
iiefwage  to  Congress,  December  2.  1S2:J." 

"H.  .1.  D."  Washington,  D.  C.—"  Kindly 
,d\lse  me  whether  or  not  simplified  spelling  rules 
JIuw  the  .spelling  of  the  word  ixrurred  as  occiired." 

The  simplified  fonn  of  occurred  is  occiird. 

"  L.  D.."  Lansford,  Pa. — "Is  the  word  ncitlu-r 
■orrectly  used  in  the  sentence,  'The  town  is  not 
in  this  map  neither' '" 

No,  the  j'orrect  word  to  itse  is  cither. 

"(i.  B.  A.."  Birmingham.  .Ma. — "(1)  Is  the 
ollowlng  correct ;  "  I  know  that  neither  of  you  is 
lid  in  iipirit  or  otherwi.se".'  (2i  .■M.so,  let  nie 
.now  if  the  following  is  corrwt:  "I  know  that  iu> 
ine  of  you  is  old  in  spirit  or  otherwise.'" 

'I  I  The  wiiril  "ncilliiT"  coiiiiolcs  "not   tlic  one 


uor  the  other  addressed.  '  la  both  of  the  sen- 
tences submitted  the  persons  addressed  ^re'con- 
sidered  singly  or  individually. 

•W.  D.  S.,"  ThompsonvUle,  N  Y.— "Kindly 
i-Aplain  what  is  done  in  case  of  a  Contested 
KU>ction.' " 

The  "New  Inlt^rnalionul  Kucyclopedla. "  .sa.\s; 
'The  validity  and  regiUarity  of  elections  are  not 
infrctiu('nil>  disputed,  and  such  disputes  present 
important  i|uestions  for  the  courts  or  for  special 
tribunals.  Of  the  latter  class,  the  most  famous 
in  the  history  of  tliis  comitry  is  the  Presidential 
Klectoral  C'ommi.ssion  of  1S77.  constituted  of  five 
.•Senators,  five  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sontatives,  and  five  associate  justices  of  the 
United  states,  which  decided  the  contest  between 
Tilden  and  Hayes.  By  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion eat'h  House  of  Congress  is  the  final  judge  of 
the  eltHtion  of  its  members,  and  a  .similar  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  State  legislatures  is  found 
iu  most  of  the  state  constitutions.  ' 

"R.  L.  C.  •  Perkins.  Okla.— "Are  the  expres- 
sions, '  We  went  a  horseback,'  and  '  We  wenta  foot," 
good  KngUsir."' 

".\-foot"  is  (luit+i  goo<I  English,  but  "a-horse- 
back"  is  archaic. 

"\V.  W.  B."  New  York,  N.Y.—" Kindly  ad- 
vise me  whether  in  subjecting  letti^rs  the  word  re 
is  pronoimced  ray  or  re." 

lie.  in  law  denoting  an  action,  a  matter,  is 
pronounced  ri — i  as  in  police. 

•W.  H.  W.."  A.slteville.  N.  C.—"  Please  give 
me  t  he  meaning  of  t  he  word  sabotage.  1  am 
unable  to  find  it  in  any  of  the  dictionaries." 

The  Nkw  Si'.\.vi)Aki>  Dictionary  defines  the 
word  sabniaoe  as  follows;  "  I.  The  act  of  cutting 
sIkh's  or  sockets  for  rails  in  railroad-tics.     2.  Bv 
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extension,  the  act  of  t>ing  up  a  railroad  by 
malicious  damage.  3.  Hence,  any  poor  work  or 
other  damage  done  by  dissatisfied  workmen ;  also, 
the  act  of  producing  it ;  plant- wrecking.  lDerive<| 
from  French  sabot  a  wooden  shoe.]" 


s. 


Lexington, 


Neb. — "What  are  the 
I   ring?     Is   "1    have 


•E.   E 
principal    parts   of  drink    aiu 
drank    ever  correct'.' " 

The  present  participle  of  J; /n^- is  (/ri/t*in{f.  The 
imperfect  ten.se  of  drink  is  drank,  and  the  past 
|)articiple  is  drunk.  "I  have  drank"  is,  there- 
fore, incorrtM.-t.  I'he  present  participle  of  rjiig 
is  ringing.  The  -imperfect  tense  of  ring  b*  rang 
t^.sometime^s  rung),  and  the  past  participleis  rung. 

•J.  K.  B.,"  Columbus.  Ohio.— "  (1)  Which  is 
the  better  EngUsh:  "I  set  men  at  thinking.'  or 
■  I  set  men  to  thinking".'  (2)  What  is  the  origiti 
and  meaning  of  the  word  shush?'  I  have  heard 
it  a  few  times,  and  saw  it  in  i)rint  yesterday  in 
The  Saturday  Erening  Post."  .  , 

(I)  "I  .set  men  Id  tliinking"  is  the  better  form. 
(2)  The  Le.ki<;oijk.\fiikk  will  be  greatly  obliged  to 
M.  F.  B."  if  he  will  supply  the  date  of  the  issue 
of  the  periodical  he  refers  to,  together  with  the  page 
on  which  he  found  the  word  shush.  The  only  u.se 
of  shush  with  which  the  LEXicotiRAPHER  is  famil- 
iar is  common  to  northern  England.  In  Northum- 
berland it  is  used  as  a  cr.\'  to  start  a  hare  or  to 
notify  himters  that  a  hare  has  l>een  started. 
The  word  may  perhaps  have  been  used  to  call 
for  quiet  and  as  a  synonym  of  "hiLsh." 

"D.  .S..''  S.  Fort  George,  B.  C.  Can. — "Please 
give  correct  pronunciation  of  Rothschild,  Joffre, 
and  Alsace." 

Roths' chaild — o  as  in  not,  th  as  in  thin,  ch  as 
in  chin,  ai  as  iu  aisle;  zofr,  z  as  in  azure,  o  as  in 
go;    al-ses' — a  as  in  uit.  e  as  in  preu- 
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PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


k\,A.\TED  IDK.A.S.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
oiyers  and  What  lo  Invent  with  List  Iiiven- 
lOM  Wanted.  $1  000,000  in  prices  ortered 
•  ir  invimtions.  Send  sketi  h  for  free  opinion 
i>  lo  pateniahilily.  Our  four  diiide  liooks 
■■n\  tree.  We  atwisi  inventors  to  .•(ell  their 
.iveniions.  Victor  J.  Evaiii  &  Co.,  759 
'vinth,  Washington,  I>.  C. 


TRAVEL 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


WENT  SOMKTHINf,.    Your  Ideas  May 
^rin|{  Wealth.    Send   l';>stal   for  Free  Hook, 
tells  wliat   to  invent    and   liow  to  obtain   a 
lalenl    Ihroiixh  our  vredit  s\'stem. 
TALBKR I   &  TALBEKT 
1733  Talberl  Building,      Washington,  D.  C. 

)ON*T  LOSE  your  riKfita  to  Patent  Pro- 
i-Ctlon.  .Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence 
if  Conception."  This  form,  Ixjok  and  suk- 
I'Stions  sent  free.  Lancaster  &  .Allwine, 
!ll  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 


■  OCR  IDEA  WANTED.    Patent  your  in- 

'•ntion.    I'll   help  you   market  it.    Send  for 

'^loks.  list  of  patent  l)uyers.  hundreds 

>  wanted,  eti-.    .\dvic<'  ftee.    Patents 

-  d    fre.?.      KICHAKl)    B.    OWEN, 

....11^  Lawyer.  4.5  (Jwen  BIdK..  W'ashington, 

J.C,  or  2278V  Woolworth  Bldg..  New  York 


dILLIONS  SPENT  ANNU.ALLY  FOR 
UK A.S  I  Hundreds  now  wantedl  Patent 
uurs  and  protit!  Wiite  today  for  free 
iook.i  -tell  how  lo  protect  yourself,  how  to 
iivent.  ideas  wanletl.  how  we  help  you  sell. 
ii.  211  Patent  Department,  A.MERIC.AN 
NDLSTRH-X  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 

'ROMINENT  New  York  business  men  de- 
irom  financing  meritorious  inventions  pro- 
ectod'  by  me.  Send  your  ideas.  Honest 
dvice  and   "Truth  about  Patents"  free. 

J.  RKANEY  KELLY, 
40K  Woodwanl  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

'XTENTs'tIIA  I  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
moks  tr<-e.  Highest  references.  Best  re- 
ults.  .Send  s  k  e  i  c  h  or  model  for  search. 
\aUoii  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash- 
iiglon,  1).  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


CNCLE  S.\M"  want3  thousands  men— 
I'oinen  as  clerks  at  Washington.  }  1 00  month. 
\rite  immediately  lor  free  iim ructions, 
Huwtotrf't  .\ppointment."  -  Fk.\NK.LIN 
NSllTUTE.  PI17.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1IGH  GRADE  AGENTS  41SALESMEN 

^  K\Ri<oi   WITH  oi;r  "SALESM \n-s 

I  ALK"  (.CHILD  SELL  "CARBON\C)lD." 
\e  desire  distributers  for  counties  and 
;roups  of  itiuiitieg.  Territory  protected, 
leii  dozen  lots,  your  name  on  lontainer. 
>alesnien  make  nine  sales  out  of  ten  calls  - 
;<Mid  profits.  J I  sample  ixistpaid  ecjual.s  50 
lollons  gasoline— eliminates  cartion  in  motors 
increases  mileage—  liest  selling  product 
ixlay.  Kvery  motorist  on  land  or  water 
leeds  It  and  has  a  dollar  lo  pay  for  it— re- 
leat  orders  wonderful.  3  years'  practical 
•  sts  all  parts  of  the  worid.  C.\RB0N\01D 
■i  not  adulterated  gas.  moth  ball  or  i-am- 
■lior  tablet.  "CARBON\OID."  Bradley 
Hearh,  N.  J.  Note  the  name.  (MenUon 
tus  magaziae.) 


Three  Summer  Cruises 

BY  SPECIAL  STEAMER 

St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay  Rivers 

Leaving  Queenston,  Ontario  (Niauaia 
i'alls),  on  thenioderii  Steamer 

ROCHESTER 

July  4,  August  1,  August  29 

V'isiting  Niagara  Falls,  Toronto,  La- 
chine  Rapids.  Montreal.  Quebec. 
.St.  .Anne  de  Beaupre.  Montmorency 
Falls,  Murray  Bay,  Tadousac,  Trinity 
Ba>',  etc.  Under  personal  conduct  and 
direction  of  tlie 

AMERICAN   EXPRESS  COMPANY 

65  Broadway  New  York 

Nine    days — 1350   miles   by   water 

Send  for  iiluslratetl  literature 


Niagara 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR-  A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  60  to  75  copies 
from  pen.  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days'  Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  1-  reie.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsbijrgh.  Pa. 


S.AVES  TIME.  MONEY.  LABOR  —  Costa 
less  than  the  average  mistake.  THE  R.AY 
adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest 
priced  machines.  .Also  directly  subtracts. 
I'sed  by  U.  S.  Government,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  B.  &  O.  Ry..  business  and 
professional  men  everywhere.  Complete  for 
S25.00.  Handsome  desk  stand  free.  Send 
no  money.  Iiui  write  lor  20-day  free  trial. 
RAY  CO..  192.5  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILITARY  WKI.STWATCII.  lligli  Grade 
Elgin  or  \\  althain,  luminous  dial,  solid  silver 
case.  J  15.00.  .Send  for  tjooklet  of  similar 
values  ill  all  military  jewelry  needs.  Don't 
let  him  go  to  war  without  some  remembiam  e. 
LarKesi  dealers.  Militaiv  WalWi  Company, 
1  .Sailor  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Old  coins  of  all  kinds.  From  51. 00  to  $1000. 00 
c-ash  pai<l  lor  s<iiiie  to  1«12.  Keep  all  old- 
money.  .Send  4c.  Ck-I  Large  I lliisi  rated  Coin 
Circular.  \(iii  have  nothing  lo  lose.  It  may 
mean  much  profit  to  you.  Numismatic  Bank, 
Dept.    10,   Fort  Worth,  Texas.   ■ 


C.\Sn  for  old  gold,  sliver  platinum,  dental 
gold.  am.  old  gold  jewelry.  We  pay  up  to 
$20  iH-r  -set  for  old  fiilse  teeth.  Don't  matter 
if  bioken.  Will  send  cash  by  return  mail  and 
will  hold  goods  lOdaysfor  sender's  approv- 
al ol  our  price.  Mail  to  Mazer's  Tooth 
Specialty,  2007  S.  5th  St.,  Philav,  Pa.    ;      .  ,. 


MAIL  T-S    lOc   \VITrt  ANY  SIZE  K^L^i 
for  development  an<l  si.x  velvet  prints.     Best 
material.    .Skilled  operator"}.    Send  natne  lor 
details.    Roanoke  Photo  Fini8hin^'to.,'235'- 
Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  ya.  ..;> ^.^iV , J'   '' 


Arriving  at 

Historic   Quebec 

g  VERY  hour  of  this  won- 
derful  alUwater  journey 
has  its  revelation  of  beauty 
and  historic  interest  — 
Niagara  the  Sublime, 
Toronto  —  "The  Queen 
Cityof  Canada, "the  Vene- 
tian-like Thousand  Islands, 
the  thrilling  descent  of  the 
marvelous  rapids,  the  Ca- 
nadian Metropolis  Mon- 
treal, the  miracle-working 
shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupre  —  an  hour  from 
S"j  Q  u  e  b  e  c  ,  the  stupen- 
dous Capes  "Trinity"  and 
"Eternity" — higher  than  Gibral- 
tar— are  all  on  this  route. 

Complete  Standard  Service 
maintadned 

Send  20  postage  for  illustrated 
booklet,  map  and  guide,  to  John 
.  F.  Pierce,  Asst. Traffic  Manager. 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  iis 
C.S.L.Bldg.,  Montreal.  Canada 

Canada  Steamsh^>  Lines 


. 


Hudson   River 
By  Daylight 

Most  delightful  trip  in  the 
world.  Big,  luxurious  steamers 
djiily  except  Sunday   between 

NEW  YORK 
and  ALBANY 

Also  attractive  one  day  outings  from 
New  York.  Firsttripfrom  New  York. 
May  24;  from  Albany.  May  25. 

RettaoraDt — Miuic 

Send  for  (imetables  and 

further  information 

All    through     rail    tickets ' 

between  Albany  and  New 

York  accepted.' 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Deibro$ie(  Street  Pier,  New  York 


(oLo^/^DO Springs  - M anitou 

^  J  Keep  Fit  for  War  Duties 


In  these  days  that  demand  100^  efficiency,  nothing 
Ls  more  essential  than  health  and  rest.    Let  Colorada's 
blue  skies,  bright  invigorating  days  and  rug- 
ged mountains  give  you  the  inspiration  and 
the  epergy  that  you  need.  .  In  the  Pike  s 
!   Peak  Region  you  will  find  "  the  rest  that 

'l';;:.,;d','j,j^:l  The  chamber  of 

Commerce 

100  Independence  Bld< 


Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado 


GAROtN   OF  THC    GODS      '  r~^~^' 
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Performance  Counts — Garford  Performance  Will 
Save  Money  In  Your  Business 


There  are  sound,  substantial 
reasons  why  Garfords  will  save 
you  money  and  keep  your  busi- 
ness abreast  the  times. 

Garfords  are  noted  for  stamina, 
econofny  and  power. 

All  'round  dependability 
makes    Garford    the    economy 


truck.  And  that  means  some- 
thing to  you. 

There  is  inbuilt  value  in  every 
part — from  hood  to  hub-cap  they 
are  designed  for  performance 
and  service. 

Sold  on  a  business  basis  to 
men  who  know. 


Hundreds  of  concerns  are  find- 
ing Garfords  profitable. 

Why  not  you  ? 

There  is  a  Garford  to  fit  your 
requirements. 

See  the  Garford  dealer.  He 
will  tell  you  which  one. 


The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Company,  Lima,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Motor   Truiks  of  1.  I  '  .•,  i.  3 '  j,  5  uiid  t»  ton  capacity 
4^.',  7   and   10  ton    I'ructors 
The  Garford  Koad  liuilder 

DistrilfUtors  and  Sett'ice  Stations  in  all  principal  cities 
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°"a  SAVE  MONEY 


Mark  X  before  subieci  that  interests  you 
and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  DU  Pont  de  Nemouks  &-  Co. 

ADVERTISING   DIVISION 
WILMINGTON  L.  D.  DELAWARE 


Town  6-  Country  Paini 

Faitfleld  Rubber  Cloth 

VitroUc  Varnish 

Industrial  Dynamites 

Flowkote  Erumel 

Blasting  Powder 

,An(oxlde  Iron  Paini 

Farm  Explosives 

Bridgeport  Finishes 

HuniingfeTrapshooimg 

Auto  Enamel 

Anesthesia  Ether 

ii        ISanitary  Wall  FinisJi    1 

Meial  Lacquers 

Challenge  Collars 

Py-ra-lin  Enamel 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

Commercial  Acids 

Transparent  Sheeting  | 

Alums 

Rayntite  Top  Material  | 

Pigment  Bases                { 

Motor  Fabrikoid            j 

Tar  Distillates 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid     ! 

Bronze  Powder 

NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STREET 


BUSINESS 


|lllllllllllll<lllillllillllllllllllllUUIHlllli\iliil^^ 


Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
1105     Boardwalk 
Af/anfic  City,  N.J. 


OUILDING  materials  have  advanced  in  price. 
^  Labor  is  scarce  and  high.  You  could  not 
today  rebuild  your  present  home  for  much  less 
than  double  the  price  it  cost  you.  So  much  more 
reason  why  you  should  fully  protect  your  investment. 


pAINr 

(A  Du  Pont   Product) 

will  safeguard  your  home  and  save  you  money.  It  is 
durable  paint  made  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time 
and  hold  its  pleasing  color. 

Behind  it  stand  125  years  of  skill  and  experience. 
That's  why  it  gives  fullest  value  and  service. 

Check  Town  6-  Country  Paint  in  the  coupon.  Send 
it  in  and  get  the  full  facts. 

HARRISON  WORKS 

Owned   and  Operated   by 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington,   Delaware 

Philadelphia  New  York  Minneapolis 


Bostc 


New  York 
Chicago 


Kansas  City 


The  Du  Pont  American   Industries  are: 

E.  I    du  Pont  de  Nemours  &-  Companv.  Wilmington.  Delaware  Explosives 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmingiofi,  Delaware  Leather  Subjiiiutes 

Du  Pom  Chemical  Works.  t:quiiable  6ldg  .  New  York         Pyioxylmfe-  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
The  Arlington  Works.  /25  Brojdway.  New  York  Ivory  Pyra-lin  &-  Cleanable  Collars 

Harrison  Works.  Kniladelphia.  Pa Paints.  Pigments.  Acid>and  Chemicals 

Du  Pom  Dye  Works,  Wilmington,  Delaware Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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Leads 


Vhy 

All  Other  New  York  Newspapers 
in  the  News  of  the  War 


rHE  NEW  YORK  WORLD  .has  its  own 
respondents  on  the  battle  fronts  of  France, 
does  not  depend  for  Its  news  upon  services 
rchased  from  London  newspapers.  It  has 
:h    services,     however,    to    supplement    the 


weeks  THE  WORLD  has  received  far  more 
cabled  news  concerning  the  American  troops 
in  France  from  its  correspondents,  Lincoln 
Eyre  and  Joseph  W.  Grigg,  than  has  any  other 
New  York  morning  newspaper.  Mr.  Eyre 
cabled  the  first  account  of  American  troops 
under  fire. 


rk  of  its   own   men.     During   the   last   ten 

The  World's  Own  Correspondents  at  the  War  Centres: 

lOHY England     KENAMORE France    COOK France 

BSON  England     GRIGG France  CYRIL  BROWN, 

lEEN   France     BASKERVILLE Italy  Holland  and  Sweden 

SCOLN   EYRE France     ATTER Switzerland  DOSCH-FLEUROT.  . .  Russia 


FHE  WORLD  has  the  exclusive  American 
hts  to  the  work  of  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Rep- 
:ton,  the  foremost  military  critic  of  Europe. 
1.  Repington's  cables  to  THE  WORLD 
ring  the  past  few  weeks  have  been  unquestion- 
ly  the  most  valuable  and  authoritative  con- 
butions  regarding  the  great  German  offensive 
:cived  in  America.  Col.  Repington's  analyses 
the  general  situation  in  Europe  are  unap- 
)achable. 

THE  WORLD  is  the  only  newspaper  in 
nerica — or  in  the  world,  for  that  matter — 
lich  has  succeeded  in  reaching  into  Germany 
ice  the  United  States  entered  the  war  and 
riling  the  actual,  present-day  conditions  with- 

that  Empire.  As  a  result  of  this  effort, 
quiring  months  of  time  and  thousands  of 
liars,  THE  WORLD  has   recently  given  to 

readers  a  series  of  twenty  remarkable  articles 
)m  Cyril  Brown,  famed  as  a  war  correspond- 
t    in    Europe,  which    revealed    every    phase 

Germany's  condition  to-day.  Mr.  Brown 
11  soon  be  heard  from  again,  through  THE 
ORLD. 


THE  WORLD  is  the  only  newspaper  in 
America  which  has  had  its  own  correspondent 
in  Russia  since  the  revolution  began.  Arno 
Dosch-Fleurot  has  witnessed  the  whole  Russian 
drama  from  its  very  beginning.  His  cabled 
account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar  and  the 
birth  of  the  revolution  was  the  only  narrative 
cabled  direct  to  any  newspaper  in  America. 
Since  that  time  THE  WORLD'S  direct  service 
from  Russia  has  been  unequalled.  Of  Mr. 
Dosch-Fleurot  the  impartial  New  York  Evening 
Post  recently  said:  "Easily  the  best  of  all 
newspaper  men  in  Russia  during  the  whole 
period." 

THE  WORLD  is  publishing  the  most  im- 
portant despatches  coming  out  of  Washington. 
With  unequalled  sources  of  information  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope  is  regularly  giving  THE 
WORLD'S  readers  the  best  presentation  of  the 
developments  of  the  war  from  the  National 
Capital.  Mr.  Swope  is  an  international  au- 
thority and  the  value  of  his  work  is  not  ap- 
proached by  that  of  any  other  writer  in  Wash- 
ington. 


IE  WORLD'S   EDITORIAL  PAGE   IS 
THE  LEADER  IN  AMERICA. 

Men  of  affairs  everywhere  want  to  read 
fair  and  forceful  comment  before  formu- 

ing    their     opinions     on     public     matters. 

.  this  page  appear  Rollin  Kirby's  cartoons 
nation-wide   fame. 

FINANCIAL. 

S.  S.  Fontaine,  for  twenty  years  an  au- 
Drity  on  Wall  Street  affairs,  writes  dally 
•  The  World. 

NATIONAL    POLITICS. 

f-ouis  Seibold — best  political  reporter  in 
:  United  States— is  now  writing  for  The 
orld  on  National  Affairs 

fRIL  BROWN 

cables  from  Stockholm  or  Holland  the 
latest  news  out  of  Germany. 


J.  M.  TUOHY 

writes  exclusively  from  London  for  The 
World.  His  articles  on  conditions  in 
Irela.id  have  been  of  value  to- the  Govern- 
ments  both  of  England  and  America. 

B.  BASKERVILLE 

keeps  tlie  public  informed  as  to  affairs  in 
the  Italian  capital. 

OTHER   CABLE   NEWS 

from  The  World's  own  London  Bureau  and 
from  the  vast  and  widespread  resources  of 
the  Associated  Press,  in  co-operation  with 
the  other  great  News  Bureaus  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent. 

BAIRNSFATHER, 

the  British  Soldier  Cartoonist,  now  draws 
exclusively  for  The  World  and  for  the 
newspapers  of  America  using  its  serv^ice. 


DRAMA,  MUSIC,  ART,  BOOKS 

Louis  V.  De  Foe,  well  known  for  tvventy 
years  as  a  leading  New  York  critic  of  the 
stage,  writes  exclusively  for  The  World; 
Pierre  V.  R.  Key  writes  on  Music  and  the 
Opera;  F.  W.  Eddy  writes  of  the  important 
happenings  of  the  Art  and  Studio  World; 
a  page  of  Book  News  and  Views  is  conducted 
in  the  Sunday  World  by  E.  W.  Osborn. 

"WANT"  EXCHANGE. 

During  the  year  1917  a  great  Armj'  of 
Employers  and  Employees — seekers  and 
those  who  are  sought — met  in  this  great 
amphitheatre  of  Supply  and  Demand,  and 
were  served.  1,125,772  Advertisements 
offering  Employment,  appeared  in  The 
World's  Business  Pages,  and  104,258  Situ- 
ation-Seeking   advertisements    appeared. 


,827,699  Separate  Advertisements 


were  printed  in  The  Morning  and  Sunday  World  dur- 
ing the  year  1917 — more  advertisements  than  were  ever 
printed  during   any   year   by  any   other  newspaper. 
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Do  you  remember  when  Tom  Sawyer  \ve>.t 
swimmiiiK  and  had  everj-thing  hidden  so 
carefully  that  Aunt  Polly  couldn't  find  out? 

Aunt  Polly  had  sewed  up  his  shirt  that  morning. 

But  Tom  had  carefully  re-sewed  it.  so  he 
thought  he  was  safe.  But  alack  and  alas,  he 
used  black  thread  instead  of  white. 

Once  more  you  will  laugh  with  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huck  Finn— but  you  will  want  to  cry  as  you 
laugh.  For  behind  the  joy  of  youth  is  the  reality 
of  life — the  philosophy  you  did  not  see  when 
you  were  a  boy. 

MARK  TWAIN 

25  VOLUMES 
Novels   Boys'  Stories   Humor  Essays  Travel  History 

While  he  lived,  we  loved  him.  He  made  us  laugh, 
so  that  we  liad  not  time  to  see  that  his  style  was 
sublime,  tliat  he  was  biblical  in  simplicity,  that  he 
was  to  .\merica  another  Lincoln  in  spirit. 

We  watched  for  his  Rreat  white  head  in  the  crowds 
— we  hunK  on  his  every  word — we  smiled,  ready  to 
laugh,  at  his  least  word.  But  now  he  is  gone — we 
love  him — yes.  he's  still  the  familiar  friend — but  he 
has  joined  the  immortals.  More  than  Whitman — ■ 
than  Longfellow— than  I'oe  or  Hawthorne  or  Irving — 
he  stands  for  America — with  the  great  of  the  earth — 
the  Homer  of  this  new  land — a  king  among  dreamers 
— a  child  among  children. 

The  Great  American 

He  was  .'American  He  had  the  idealism  of  Amer- 
ica— the  humor — the  kindliness,  the  reaching  to- 
ward a  bigger  thing,  the  simplicity.  In  his  work  we 
fmd  all  things,  from  tlie  ridiculous  in  "Huckleberry 
Finn"  to  the  sublime  of  "Joan  of  Arc" — the  most 
spiritual  book  that  was  ever  written  in  the  English 
language,  of  serene  and  lovely 
beauty,  as  lofty  as  Joan  herself. 
A  man  who  could  write  two  such 
books  as  "  Huckleberry  Finn  " 
and  "Joan  of  Arc"  was  sublime  in 
power.  His  youth  and  his  laugh- 
ter are  eternal;  his  genius  will 
never  die. 
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LOW    PRICE    SALE 
MUST    STOP 

Mark  Twain  wantecl  everi'one 
in  America  to  own  a  set  of  his 
books.  So  one  of  the  last  things 
he  asked  was  that  we  make  a  set 
at  so  low  a  price  that  everyone 
might  own  it.  He  said,  "Don't 
III. ike  fine  editions.  I>on't  make 
editions  to  sell  for  $200  and  $300 
and  $1000.  Make  go<Kl  books, 
books  good  to  look  at  and  easy  to 
irad.  and  make  their  price  low." 
So  we  have  made  this  set.  And 
up  to  now  w*'  have  beem  able  to 
sell  it  at  this  low  price. 

Rising  costs  make  it  impossible 
to  continue  the  sale  of  Mark 
Twain  at  so  low  a  i)rice.  .New 
rilitions  will  cost  very  much  more 
tli.m  tbi-4  Author's  Natifinal  Fdi- 
tioii.  .\  few  months  ago  we  had 
to  raisr  the  price  a  little.  That 
r.iise  in  price  was  a  very  small 
one.  It  does  not  matter  much  if 
\'oii  missed  it  Hut  now  the  price 
MiiiMt  go  up  again.  Vou  must  act 
at  nnt  e  \'on  must  sign  and  mail 
the  loiipoii  now.  If  yon  want  a 
Hrt  at  a  popul.'ir  price,  do  not  de- 
l.iy.  I  his  edition  will  soon  !«• 
\iithdrawn,  and  then  you  will 
p.iy  considerably  more  for  your 
Niark  Twain. 

Now  is  your  opportunity  to 
save  money.  Now  —  not  tomor- 
row is  (III*  time  to  iM-nd  the  cou- 
pon to  get  your  M.irk  rw,un. 

HARPER  A  BROTHERS 
Ell.  1817  NEW  YORK 


Hirper&Brolhert,  Franklin  Sq..  New  York.  lit  l>iit  6  •  ix 
Send  me.  all  1  iKirgei  pfe|>aid,  a  set  of  Mark  Twam's 
Workii  in  3.5  voliimes.  itlu«trale<l,  bound  in  handsome 
green  cloth,  (lamprd  in  gold,  with  trimmed  eilges  If 
nut  -alisfuctory.  I  will  tetiiin  them  at  \our  exiien^r. 
( )ihei«iHr  I  will  .«-nd  you  f  i  within  live  days  and  ti  a 
iiriinth  lot  foiiriern  months,  thus  Ketting  the  benefit  of 
your  Hale. 
Name 


Address. . . , 

fXi  ii|>.itii.n. 
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r(  chanirn  the  turni*  lo  S2  60 


and  the  bookworm  turned 
in  surprise  and  delight 


AFTER    HEADING 


BOOKS  AND  THE 
BOOK  WORLD 

the  new  twelve-page  literary  magazine 
appearing  as  a  supplement  of  The  Sun 
every  Sunday. 


C  "Bully  stuff!"  he  cried.  "Just  what  we've  all 
been  wanting  these  many  years.  Bright,  breezy 
and  witty,  free  from  pose  and  highbrow  pre- 
tentiousness, vastly  entertaining,  informal,  and 
yet — ^mighty  informing." 

C  BOOKS  AND  THE  BOOK  WORLD  is  edited 
by  a  man  who  is  a  human  being  first  and  a  liter- 
ary editor  afterwards,  a  lover  of  books  himself 
who  helps  you  to  find  the  good  ones  and  shows 
you  the  beauty  that's  in  them. 

C  BOOKS  AND  THE  BOOK  WORLD  is  the  best 
magazine  of  its  kind  in  the  English-speaking 
world.  Famous  authors  are  enthusiastic  about  it. 
The  publishers  are  delighted  with  it.  University 
teachers  recommend  it  to  their  students.  Libra- 
ries and  booksellers  from  all  over  the  country 
are  subscribing  for  it.  Sun  readers  are  contin- 
ually  writing    to    say  how   much   they   like   it. 


H  You.  too,  will  enjoy  BOOKS  AND  THE  BOOK 
WORLD.  There  isn't  a  dull  line  in  it.  In 
addition  to  brilliant  editorials  and  reviews  of  the 
latest  books,  it  contains  a  whole  page  of  poetry, 
many  pictures,  a  special  weekly  arliele  on  rare 
books  and  the  art  of  collecting  them,  and  other 
features  not  to  be  found  in  anv  similar  publication. 

H  BOOKS  AND  THE  BOOK  WORIA).  which  is  a 
fxirt  of  the  Sunday  Sun.  can  he  siihscrih('<l  for 
svponitoly  at  one  dollar  for  32  necks,  or  25 
cents  for  3  months.  Seinl  subscriptions  to  Book 
DepL,  THE  Si.\,  150  Nassau  Street.  Acw  York. 


f  SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  DIRECTORY  | 


♦♦♦*««« 


Literary  Digest  readers  seeking  special  educational  advantages  for  their  sons  or  daughters  will  find  on  the 
following  pages  a  comprehensive  selection  of  the  best  American  Private  Schools  and  Colleges.  Our  readers 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  schools  in  which  they  are  interested.  The  School  Department  will  continue 
to  act  during  1918  as  it  has  for  the  past  eight  years,  in  the  interests  of  pupils,  parents  and  schools.  We  will 
gladly  answer  any  particular  inquiry  and,  if  given  full  information,  will  make  definite  recommendation. 


m 
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GIRLS'    SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


Lasell   Seminary 

For  Young  Women 

A  .i-r  ^-..-.r^'  course  of  study,  the  last  two  years 
'  advanced  work  for  high  school  grad- 
ed. 

;ii-cd»  arc  met  by  the  election  of  home 
i^ic.  art.  secretarial  or  college  prepar- 

t  raining  is  given  in  all  phases  of  home 
1^  -.  I ;i<  lading Tooo  values,  marketing,  cook- 
'  an  oi  entertaining,    house  furnishing  and 
'  ment.  sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinery. 
■  )..iiicin  of  the  school,  surrounded  by  places 
nrest  and  near  Boston  with  its  many 
■^  music  and  art,  gives  unusual  oppor- 
ural  culture. 
...  :.  .-.  hfteen  buildings,  gymnasium. swim- 
>oi    icnnis.  boating,  basketball,  horseback 
leld  hockey  and  skating. 
•  'dland  Park  — Lasell's  School  for  Girls  under 
:: :   '  '11. 

Fvr  Catalog  address 

GUY  M.   WINSLOW,   Ph.D.,   Principal 

103  Woodland  Road,  Aubarndalc,  Mast. 

Ten  miles  from  Boston 


TENACRE- 

i  Country  School  for  Young  Girls 

From  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 

PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
L  Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
ports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
dapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
nesi  instruction,  care  and  influence. 

IISS  HELEN  TEMPLE  COOKE 

Dana  Hall,  Wellcsley,  Mass. 


The  Misses  Allen  School 

'     n  the  open.     .Xthletira.      Household  Arts.     College 
1  courses. 

3  personality  observed  and  developed.     Write 
t-  West  Netwton,  Mass. 

ASs.\CHi;sETTS,  Bradford. 

ADFORD  ACADEMY  for  Young  Women 

ih  year.    Thirty  miles  from  Boston. 
Address  the  Principal, 
Miss  Marion  Coats,  A.M. 

iss  Guild  and  Miss  Evans'  School 

Fairfield  St.  and  200  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

1  ■•  o.ir.  .\cirei|iu-'l  with  leadinK  iolle;;es  General 
r^ea.  Advanced  work  for  High  School  griiduates.  Do- 
tic  Science.  N'ative  lanKuage  teachers  Suburban 
letlc  natd.  All  Sports.  Horseback  Ridins.  Miss 
NNii;  Evans.  Prin    Mi;>s  Claha  .\    Bkstlev.  -Vs^t    I'rin. 


JNCOLN  SCHOOL 

A    Home    School   for    Girls 

ountry  sports.  College  Preparatory  and 
lective  courses.  Music.  Art.  Home 
conomics.     Secretarial  courses. 

Miss  Franxes  Lucas.  Principal 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 


FOR  GIRLS 


Mount 

Ida 
School 


miles  from 
Boston 


Senif  tor  New 
Year  BooJ^ 


Wo  sond  students  tf)  colleRo  on  certificate.  Many  girls,  however,  after 
leaving  high  school  do  not  wish  to  go  to  college.  But  often  they  desire 
advanced  work  in  a  new  environment  with  competent  instructors,  and  to 
sflei  t  .-studies  best  meeting  their  tastes  and  interests. 

We  offer  just  these  opportunities.  Students  take  English  or  Litera- 
ture, but  the  course  otherwise  is  elective.     All  subjects  count  for  diploma. 

Graduation  from  high  school  not  necessary.     No  examination  required. 

.Special  work  in  voice,  piano,  cello,  violin,  harp  and  pipe  organ  with 
eminent  Boston  masters.  A  finely  equipped  school.  New  building 
(6  in  all)  with  new  pipe  organ;  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

All  outdoor  sports.  All  the  opportunities  of  Boston  in  Music,  Art  and 
historical  associations  are  freely  used.    Domestic  Science,  Art,  Elocution. 

Course  in  Costume  Design  and  Home  Decoration.  Secretarial  course. 
Courses  in  Business  Management. 

A  girl,  after  leaving  grammar  school,  can  begin  her  studies  at  Mount 
Ida  and  continue  them  until  she  has  an  education  equivalent  to  two  years 
in  college,  taking  through  her  whole  course  an  elective  program. 

There  are  some  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Students  for  1918-19 
are  being  accepted  in  the  order  of  their  applications. 

Special  cars  for  Western  girls  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  September  25. 

Exceptional  opportunities 
with  a  delightful  home  life. 


71  Summit  St.,  NEWTON,  MASS. 


Whiting 
Hall 


A  Country  Home  School  for  Girls 

from  eight  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory 
schools.  Twenty-six  acres,  new  buildings,  ideal  location,  high 
elevation — half-way  between  Boston  and  Worcester,  near  Long- 
fellow's Wayside  Inn.  Outdoor  sleeping  and  class  rooms,  if 
desired.  Individual  care.  Teachers  for  all  branches.  Mistress 
of  field  games.     House  mother.    Family  life  emphasized. 

MR.  ELBRIDCE  C.  WHITING,  Amherst,  Yale,    MRS.  WHITING,  Wellesley,  Prins. 

14  CONCORD  ROAD,   SOirFH   SUDBURY,   MASS. 


Hoiatccraft 


College  Fitting,  General 
Courses,  Music,  Art,  First 
Aid,  Red  Cross  Work. 
Also  Secretarial  and 
Housecraft  Training. 


The  MacDUFFIE  SCHOOL,  Springfield,  Mass.  Dr.andMrsJohnMacDuffie 


Rogers  Hall  School 


For 
Girls 
38  minutes  from  Boston.    Faces  Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park 

Thorough  preparation  for  college.  Advanced  courses  for  graduates 
of  high  .schools.  Household  Arts.  Secretarial  and  Business  Courses. 
Music.  Art.  Large  grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  Experienced 
instructors  in  charge  of  all  athletics.  Gymnasium  and  Swimming 
Pool.     For  catalogue  address 

.    Miss  OLIVE  S.  PARSONS,  Principal,        Lowell,  Mass. 


Sea  Pines 

Recognized  as  the  Pioneer 
School  of  Personality 


MI.SS   FAITH   BICKFORD,  Principal 


School  of  Personality  for  Girls 

REV.  THOMAS  BICKFORD,  A.M.,  Founder 

HAPPY  home  life;  personal  attention  and  care.  Students  inspired  bywholesome, 
beautiful  ideals  of  efficient  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed  espe- 
cially for  health,  character,  responsibility  and  initiative.  100  acres;  pine  groves; 
1000  feet  seashore.  Climate  is  favorable  for  outdoor  life.  Horseback  riding,  gym- 
nastics. College  Preparatory  Course.  French.  German  and  Spanish  by  native 
teachers.  Music,  Culture.  Domestic  Science,  Handiwork,  Household  .\rts. 
Secretarial  and  other  courses  for  securing  Personality  Diplomas  introductory  to 
definite  service.    Experienced,  earnest  instructors.     Booklet. 


Box  B,  Brewster,  Mass 


w:^^!^. 


'v^5S2^/5»»^^^'> 


^*^##iA'itfil«Mi)i^iiiiiii:iK^M^ 


.^. 


"1*.  JC  il  u 


HOWARD     SEMINARY 


A  Famous  Old  New  .England  Country  School 

Twenty-five  miles  from  Boston.  College  Preparation.  General  Courses.  Domestic  Science  and 
Home  Management.  Strong  Courses  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music.  Modern  Languages. 
The  school,  home  and  gymnasium  are  each  in  separate  buildings.  Large  new  sleeping  porch. 
Swimming  pool.  Military  drill.  Horseback  riding,  canoeing,  trips  afield.  Extensive  grounds  for 
tennis,  golf,  hockey,  basketball  and  other  sports.  Live  teachers.  $6oo-$8oo.  Upper  and  lower 
school,    so  pupils.    For  catalog  address 

MR.  and  MRS.  C.  P.  KENDALL,  Principals,  16  Howard  St.,  WEST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


SCHOOLS     A  X 1)    COLLEGES 


GIRLS'     SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 


Founded    1875 


l-ocate'l  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  henltlifnl 
-pots  in  New  Knclanil.  ColleRc  Preparatory  with  cer- 
tifiratc  privileRos.  course!-  in  Musir.  Fine  Arts.  History. 
Lanenaiit's,  Doinostif  Science.  IMixsical  Culture  ;in(l 
SwiinminR.  Scfiool's  50-acre  farm.  "I'mborfirld."  Eives 
unu-ual  oi)portunitie.s  for  all  sports.  inchidinK  tennis, 
basketball.  skatinR,  snowshoeinR.  etc.  Girls  here  also 
put  their  Domestic  Science  teachings  into  actual  prac- 
tice. One  hour  from  Hartford  or  New  Haven.  Send 
for  r.it  .iloi;  .inrl  \'ic\\  ~. 
Miss  I:MII,V(;\KI).NI:R  mi  NRO.  .V.M..   Principal 


Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School 

ACOUXTRY  boarding 
school  for  girls.  College 
prei)aration,  advanced  aca- 
demic courses,  secretarial 
training,  domestic  science, 
decorative  arts,  voice,  piano, 
violin.  Golf,  tennis,  horse- 
back riding,  driving,  archcr\-, 
field  games,  and  winter 
sports.  Separate  cottage  for 
Junior  department. 

Send  for  booklet 

MARY  LOUISE  MAROT,  Principal 
Thompson,  Connecticut 


The  Campbell  School  ^Jill-':?';;:: 

For  Kirla.  floautiful  suhurban  location.  Rosidcnre 
and  new  scIiodI  liiiilrling.  General  and  special 
courses.  Music,  Art.  Doinestic  S^cicnce.  Personai 
attention.  Out-of-.loor  sports.  A.  II.  CASIPRELL, 
Ph.D.,  Mrs.  A.  11.  CAJIPHEI.L.  Principals. 


THE   ELY  SCHOOL 

ELY  COURT,  GREEN\VIC;H,  CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country.        One  hour  from  New  York. 
Upper  School — Girls  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 

Junior  School — C.irls  from  Ion  to  fifteen. 

ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Girls.       ANDOVER,  MASS.  iMiiincled  1X2S. 

23  miles  from  lioston.  Ckneral  course  with  Household 
Science.     Collese  Preparation.     Outdoor  sports. 

Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAU.KV.  Principal. 

Miss  Bradford  and  Miss  Kennedy's  School 

A  country  sihool  for  Rills.  facinR  the  Mount  Ilolyoke  C'ol- 
leRe  campus.  College  prci)aratory  and  general  courses. 
Music.     Outdoor  sports.     .Address: 

MISS  MARY  A.  BRADFORD,  )„        ^  „    ,, 

MISS  VIRGINIA  W.  KENNEDY,  \  S°""'  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  Brookf  ield  School 

An  Open-Air  School  for  Girls 

HF.I.I'X  F.MKM.W  ( OOKI-;.  N.)rth  MrookCicl.l.  Mass. 

STANDISH  MANOR  SCHOOL 

'I  he  Siiecial  School  for  Rirls  who  an-  unable  to  k<  cii  p.ice 
with  iheir  stiKlies  with  oihcis  <if  their  own  aRr.  Intimate 
h<ime  <ar<>.  S|M-ci.d  <li|)ari  m.-nt  for  youuR  Rirls.  Inusnal 
adv.iiii.ii.:>s.  7^  .1,  n  ,.  Mo.hin  M.iiior  llou^r.  .l(/./r,vj 
Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Drcuer,  Principal,        Halifai,  Neir  Plymoulh,  Matt. 

WALNUT  HILL   SCHOOL 

I'i  lliahlaiul   Street,    Natick,  .Ma.ss. 
A  ColleRe    Pri-paratory  .School    for    GirU.      17   miles    from 
Ronton.     .10  Acres.    SkatinR  Pond.    Athletic   Fields.     Five 
Build  in  Rs      (■yinn.'isium. 

Miss  (.ONANP.  Miss  HK;EI.0\V.   Prlnilpiils 


■  St.  Mary's 
Diocesan  School 


■^ 


FOR  GIRLS. 


Concord,  N.  H. 


A  home  .school  in  pleasant  siirrouiKJiiiKS.  Inter- 
nio'liate,  tollcKC  preparatory  and  RiMU'ral 
courses,  with  »i>ei-ial  classes  in  Art  and  Mti.sic. 
Iloiisrhold  Kcononiioti  in  charg'' "f  a  Kradiiate 
of  Siiiiiiiciiis  ColU-Re.  Careful  attention  to  iiidi- 
vidiial  ne<-ds.  A  \vell-<-(|iiip|M-(l  Ryinnasitmi  and 
uroiinds  for  otlldoor  Raines.  InviRoratiiiR 
winter  sports.  Kt.  Rev.  I'idward  \Ielvilh- 
I'atker.  I). I)..  Hisliop  of  New  Hampshire, 
President  of  the  Hoard  of  Triislf<'S.  Thlrtv- 
third  year.     TiiitlDii  ffioo.     I'Ht  liookli-l  .id^lri'ss 


\. 


Mi..   ISAnri     M.  PARK.S,  Principal 


Emma  Willard  School  for  Girls 

On  the  hill.s,  400  feet  alvjve  Troy.  Four  beautiful,  new  fireproof  buildings,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
i{us.sell  .Sage.  Campus  'M  acres.  College  preparation  and  courses  for  girls  not  going  to 
college.  Special  advantages  in  Mu.sic  and  Art.  Domestic  Science.  Certificate  admits  to 
Wcllcsley.  Smith,  Va.s.sar  and  Mt.  Holyoke  colleges.  Tennis  Courts,  liockey,  basketball. 
Ciyiiinasium  with  swimming  pool  and  bowling  alleys.  Resident  nurse.  Foij  catalog  address 
Miss  ELIZA  KELLAS.  Ph.B.,  Principal,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


—^^^^Wallcoart- 

Miss  Goldsmith's  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  (>eneral  Course,  includiiiR 
.Secretarial  Work  and  Spanish.  Home  Economics. 
IJramatlcs,  Music,  .Sui)ery:sed  .Xthletica.  Eighteen 
acres.  Boathouse,  gift  of  alumnae.  For  information 
address 

REGISTRAR,   WALLCOURT   SCHOOL 
Aarora-on-Cayaga,  N.  T. 


New  Vork.  Long  1^.1. in<l.  Garden  (  ity. 

Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary 

A  .ScHooi,  FOR  Girls.  19  niilej  from  New  \ork.  College 
preparatory  and  Keneral  courses.  Music,  Art  and  Domestic 
Science.    Catalogue  on  request. 

Miss  Miriam  A.  Bvtel,  Principal. 

PITTMAltyf  HAf  T  Vassar  Preparatory  School. 
r  «J  1.  i^/%iVl  lMt\luLt  Certificate  privilege  for  all 
leading  colleges.  Special  two-year  course  for  High  School 
graduates.  ^Iusic.  Art  and  Domestic  Science.  Tennis.  Horse- 
hack  riding.  Sleeping  i)orclies.  Separate  house  for  \-ounger 
children,  .\ddress  ELLEN  C.  BARTLETT,  A. B,  Principal, 
Box  804,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

THE  SCUDDER  SCHOOL  at  Riverside  Drive 
M.vron  T.  Scudder,  Pres.  Modern  school  for  girls.  Elective 
finishing  courses;  college  preparation.  Household  arts,  prac-, 
tical  war-time  courses.  .Secretarial  training,  of  special  interest 
to  high  school  and  college  graduates.  Gymnasium,  swimming 
and  rifle  teams.  150  girls,  25  teachers,  superb  location,  fine 
dormitory.     Address  Registrar,  L.  D.  ScninrR. 


CENTENARY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

A  s|>li-.„li,ily    ,-.|iiini><Ml   Kirls'    bfrnnliiiK-   .ii-liool.      .^    iiK..kTn  buildinKS. 
CIJ  a*ri'S.     AlltU-iu-.H.   f^wiiiiiniilK  Pf«>l.  motion  jiicturt'.s.      [troud    courses 
permit   personal   selection.      S<'nsittlc   rcKiilations  uixl  dre!ts.      Colicce 
preparation,  music,  art.     Rates  $t>00-$750.     CulaloK.      Address 
DR.  R.  J.  TREVORROW,  Pres.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.     Box  68. 

Nkw  Jersey.  Orange. 

Miss  Beards  Scnool  for  Girls 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.  College  pre- 
paratory, special  courses.  Music,  Art,  I>oinestic  Arts  and 
Science  Sin.  .Tvi-sed  physical  wori;  in  gymn.i-iiim  and  field. 
Gatalogui' on  re(iue-.t.         .\ddre>*s  M  iss  licit-:  <".    BlCARD. 

Miss  MarshaH's  School  for  Girls 

("h.iriniiiK  loc.itinn.  30  ituniitos  from  Philaclrlpliia.  ("oIlrKC 
pri-|),ir.ii()rv  .iiui  nfiu-ral  ((Mirsi-s.  Mii-.if.  Art.  nDinotu' 
Sticiuc.     Oiitiloor  .ttlilctu  s.     (  .unpti^.  .(  .u  n-.     C'.n.ilof;. 

Miss  E.  S.  MARSHALL,  Oak  Lane,  Phila, 

Quincy  Mansion  School  for  Girls  [r.'^,'"  y*; 

Alli.i.livr  1-1. Ill,  '.  iiiilis  iKiiM  H.i-^toii.  .\in|ilr  grounds. 
<>utdoor  ^.iHtrts,  .SiH-ci.tl  .iml  gr.uiii.ite  courNcs.  .Ailvan- 
lagesiu  Music.  .\n.  L.tngiiages.     Certiticates  lor  college. 


Mn.  HORACE  M   WILLARD,  Principat, 


Wollitton,  M(u. 


Wheaton  College  for  Women 

Only  Hmnll  nrpnrMti*  rnllrito  for  women  In  Mfumnrhurrttji.  4-ypnr 
roiinw.  A.  H.  Ucirrop.  Alno  '^  ymr  (Jiplonin  oourm*  without  dpirrtH*. 
Kitrtilty  of  men  iirul  womrn.  1*0  liuiltliniri*.  UH)  nrron.  Knilowmrnt, 
CatnloR.  Uiv.   SAMUKI.  V.  i'OI.K.   P.O..  M-.H  .  rrr.i,|rnt. 

Norton  ':«■  mih-ft  from  lto-4(.>ii   .  MaH)uiohuH««tt«(. 


>•>! 

MISS  MILLS  SCHOOL 

At  Mount  Airy 
First  Oul  of  door  School  lot  Well  Childrto 

I'lhvcar.      \  ll.ardiMi;  .-.n.!  1ln%  .s,l,,,.|    f..r 
(iiil.  f...lii  r.  1..    111.      S|.eci  .li/.-.l  in.livi.lual 
inie  iknil  lininini,'.     (liiUliKir  life       KiilliiL' 
Teiinin     HI  acrcn.    C\»%r  work  in  liiin|t*lnn> 
wilhclnopplc'tloM.  I>iiiltl..t-alrl>thrlun 
-■    Inilifl,-  m.'ll.Ml,  ..f  ...ipcM...!    l.-fi.-liiiu- 
"  f 1. -lint. -I  !-■    I.I.I 

tlloi  Slinoey  MilU.Boi  L  Mouol  Airr,  PhiU.,  Pa. 

in 

* 

Castle 


^ 


Miss  Mason's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school  in  the  Westch»<ter  hilU 
overlooking  the  Hudson,  forty  miniitei  from 
New  York.  Graduate  and  preparatory  couric* 
with  certificate  privilege  to  leading  collect* 
Catalogue  on  request.    Address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON.  LLM. 

Box  710.  T LI..J„_     ^    « 


New  York,  Binghamt   n 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Giti 

36th  Year.  College  preparatory  and  General  Courses.  A 
vanced  work  for  High  School  graduates.  Music,  BusiDi 
Course,  Domestic  Science.  Gymnastics  and  outdoor  spol 
The  Principals.  Tbe  Misses  Byde  and  ElUVlrrlBia  Job»s,# 

New  Jersxt.  Englewood.  I 

Dwight  School  for  Girls  J^^rco-'JlT^'S^Ji 

Arts  ami  Science      Crrtificato  accept*  I  hy  Usdmt  c(>II«(m     Limfl 
number   of   pupils.       Spacious   (rounds.    .Suhurhsn    lo  Ks"    V 
(iynniasium.     Tennis,  riding.     Address  Box  VIZ     t 

Miss  CRElfiKToN  and   Miss  Fabb«i.  Prinrit  . 


Cata(o(/cie  and  vie».f.  addrvsf 

Mrs.  F.  Russell  Houtjhton  Principal 


Ogontz  Schoo 

FOUNDED  1850] 
A  school  for  girls  occupying  an  estate  o 
the  summit  of  Rydal  Hills,  25  minutes  fror 
Philadelphia.    Illustrated  booklet  describir 
new  building  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Miss  .'XBBY  A.  SUTHERLAND.  Prinnp 
Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


The  Misses  Kirk$ 

College  Preparatory  School  for  Girli 
Box  805  BRYN  MAWR,  H- 

THE     SI-III=L.EV    SCMOC 

rr.-p.ii.iioiv  to  Hiyn  M.iwr  <  ollrg.-    .•>imci.>1  <-<li:'  ; 
-oci.il  iipixirtiinitieK  of  Hiliiation  .>pi>»"ite  HfM"    ■ 
lege      College  Preimratory  and  .Vciilemic  Coiit- 
vi«ed  ,uhlitics     Well  e<niiii|H-<l  gvnin.isiiiiii.  !•<"' ';  ,'    '  ,„ 
lire--    111.-  Principals.  M.ICKC    IIDWI.ANU.  I  1  '  ^  'K 
t).   HUOW  NKl.l.,   Hox   K.   Ukvn  M  vwk.  I'a. ^ 

The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  Schol 

College    pn-paratory.    gener.il,    ailvanced,  art.  and     "• 
larial  courses.      Special  athletic!..      Week-ends,  Breen    • 
work,  vegetable  gardening,  athletic^  at  Kchool  farm. 
PROVIDENCE,  Rbode  Isia 
I 


SCHOOLS    AN  J)    COLLEGES 


GIRLS'    SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


1«  e^liibtished  scIukiI. 
I  .sculty  built  fry  yfars 
uj  seUeliLtn.  M  n  n  y 
graduates  occupying 
positions  of  responsi- 
bility. 


f{eechwood 

J^^^  Jenkintown,  Pa.  iSuburb  of  Fhila.) 

TT  Is  our  nim  ^>  develop  voung  women  secordinit  to  their 
,.  .  liiil  Ulenta  aiicl  iiplituilm.  Courses  IncludinK  praclicul 
■i  Junior  rolUiie  IVpartmenti.  College  IV.paralory, 
K'iuralion,  K\priniiion.  Music,  Art.  Domi-stic  hcier.ce. 
•hii..    Norjnul     GymnaBtics,     Nonnal     Klndergarlen. 

«   H  Ki:ASEii!pii"D..Presi(l(nl.     Bo«  410,     JENKINTOWN,  PA. 

Ke  Baldwin  School 

Coutrr  School   for   GirU  Bryn  Mswr,  Penna. 

p[«ration  for  Br>'n  Mawr.  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith. 
saar  and  Wellcsley  colleges.  Also  strong  general 
irse.  Within  25  years  266  students  have  entered 
yn  Mawr  College.  Fireproof  stone  building.  Abun- 
rit  .lUtdoor  life  and  athletics. 
IZABETH  FORREST  JOHNSON,  A.B.,  He»d  of  the  School 


The  Mary  Lyon  School 

A  Couniry  School  In  a  College  Town 
CoUegi-  preparatory.     Certificate 
privilem-*.       Open-air    classrooms. 
Opportiinitv  for  advanced  study. 
SF.VIiX  C.MiLES.  our  Junior  School 
jor    girls    6    to   14:    separate    complete 
equipment.     Kor  catalog  address 
H.  H.  Crlat,  A.B  ,  Frances  L.  CrUt.A.B., 
Principals, 
Box  1522,  Swartliniore,  Pa. 


Hshopthorpe  Manor 

A    .S(  lK>OL  for  tjirU  in  prcparal 
L\     for  college  or  for  life.     Certr 
1   cate  privileges.    Two-year  fin 
■I'ni; .  ourse  for  High  School  grad- 
.    relarial    Work.      Expre.-sion, 
■    Household  Art.**  and  £>cience.i. 
■afu     Outdoor  aports.    Junior 
.  inminjc  pool .     Booklet. 
LAUDE  N.  WYANT.  Principal, 

Box  2fil,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Vru'  Cirmmutum  and  Suimnuno  Pool 


iss  Cowles'  School  (Highland  Hall) 


FOR 
GIRLS 

MA  MtLTO.N  COWLtS,  A.B..  Head  .£  ^.Iiool.    Prepares  fer  all  c.l- 
;•     Stn<DK  general  rt.urse.     Mu&ir,   Art   and   Dinnslie  Seietice. 
ilthful    liK-atl'.n.        Ojriiinasiuin.    ^winiining  Po<.l    and    Sleeping 
.ji     Hriident  Pliv»i -al  nirert^r.    Fir  eatalo|.Mie  .iddro>5 
THE  SKCliKTAItY.  H -lliilaysliuri;    Penii>yhaiiia. 

aLKES-BARRE  INSTITUTE 

100I  for  Girls.  6sth  year.  Number  resident  pupils  limited. 

•ir,H  for  all  colleges      Individual  instruction.     General 
1  il  Courses.     Athletics.   Music,  Domestic  Science, 
-K-ienlific  Gardening.     Expcnsis  moderate. 
-^  ANN.\  MILES  OLCOTT,  Wilkes- Barre.  Pa. 

he   Birmingtiam    School 

IK  GIRLS.  Birininijhain,  Pa.  1  liurough  college  prep- 
ition  aaiX  courses  for  girU  not  going  to  college.  Beauti- 
and  healthful  location  in  the  mountains.  Main  Line 
R  R.  New  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  sleeping  porch, 
vsirai   training.       ("alalogue.  A.    It.  (IKIKK,    Pre*., 

^.  ■UlLTO.>,  A.il.,   ileadraasccr,  Box  1U9,  <I1K3ILNUHAJI ,  PA. 

Dtre  Dame  of  Maryland  tJiC^^^y  ^^^^^ 

tiTsof  Notre  Uaine  to  train  the  body,  mind  and  spirit  — 
levelop  true  womanhood.  Modern  buildings  in  a  beauti- 
park  of  64  acres  Rowing,  basketball,  tennis,  hockey.  In- 
uctors  all  specialists.  Regular  and  elective  courses.  Music, 
t.  Write  for  catalog.   Charles  Street  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OOD  SEMINARY  for  Girls 

i    with    Hood    <  ollege.      Preparatory   courses  with 

'privilege  to  Hood,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Wellesley  and 

■Res.     Diploma  courses.     Music.  Art,  Expression, 

..  Science,    (fvmnasium.  $X*).     For  catalog  address 

jEfH  H.  APPLE,  LL  D.,  President,     Box  L,  Frederick,  Md. 

he  Girls'  Latin  School 

h  year.  College  Preparatory  and  .Academic.  Admits  to 
ding  colleges.  Faculty  of  college-trained  Christian  women, 
ectcd  ntudehts.  Cultural  advantages  due  to  location, 
ccptionally  t>eautiful  home.     Catalog. 

Min  Wilaot,  A.B.,  Headmistress,  1223  Si.  Paul  Si.,  Baltiniore,  Md. 


1853  Maryland  College  m% 
for  Women 


COURSES 
f  College  Preparatory 
College 

B.  A. 
J         B.  L. 
il  Domestic  Sclenco 
11         B.  S. 

Teacher's  Certificate 
I  Kaaic 
Ij        B.  Mu3. 

i         Teacher's  Certificate 
I  Exprettlon 
\        B.  O. 

!'        Teacher's  Certificate 
•; Address  Box  Q 


ADVANTAGES 
64  Years'  History 
Strong  Faculty 
Girls  from  32  States 
10  miles  from  Baltimore 
Soo-foot  elevation 
Near  Washington 
Fireproof  Buildings 
Swimming  Pool 
Private  Baths 
Set  Bowls 
Non-Sectarian 
Ideal  size 
Personal  care 
LutherviUe,  Md. 


/National  Park  Seminary 


James  E.  Ament,  LL.D.,  Pres., 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Suburbs). 
F'or  the  luKhcr  education  of 
\imng  women.  Specialists  in 
Musi<'.  Mi.,  Elocution.  Do- 
mestic Science.  Floriculture. 
Arts  and  Crafts.  Secretarial 
branches.  Library  methods. 
Business  Law.  Modern  gym- 
nasium and  oi>en-air  sports, 
liemmracy  of  life  and  con- 
sideration for  the  individual. 
The  story  of  the  school,  its 
training  in  home-making,  told 
fullv  in  illustrated  catalog. 
Address  REGISTRAR, 


National  Park  Seminary 
Box  157.  Forest  Olen,  Md, 


.J 


_  Mrs  Nanette  B.  Panl, 

laul  Inslitute    "    •*   ■  -  ' -' 


2107  S  Street. N.W. 
Jl      'Washington.D.C. 


PkXXAk     ■  113XXJ.  U.x«5        Author  of    ••  Pauls 
2107  S  Street. N.W.       f  =«f^^=»""^"l,V,^ 
Law        and       The 
"  "  ■  ~    ~  Heart  of  Black- 

stone." 

A  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
High  School  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Two 
Years  of  College  Work.  .Srienre.  Literature,  Music, 
Art.  Special  Courses;  Journalism,  Short  .Story  Writ- 
ing. Secretarial  and  Business  Courses.  Kindergarten 
Normal  Training, Domrstir  Science, Parliamentary  Law, 


National  Cathedral  School 

A'Hoarding  and  l^ay  .School  for  Girls.     Fireproof  buildings" 
in  Cathedral  Close  of  40  acres,  (ollegc  certificate  privilege. 
Music,  Art.  Advanced,  and  Special  Courses. 
THE  BISHOP  OF  WASHINGTON, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
JESSIE  C.  Mcdonald,  M.S..  Principal. 
HELEN  L.  WEBSTER.  PJi.D..  Academic  Head. 

Mount  St.  Alban,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MOUNT  VERNON   SEMINARY,  Washington,   D.  C. 

Mrs.    Somers'  School  for  Girls 

New    fire-proof   building.      20  acre  campus.      Catalogue 
and  views  on  request, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J,  Somers,  Principal  Emeritus 
Mrs.  Adelia  G.  Hensley,  Headmistress 


CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL 

.\  residence  school  for  girls  which  prepares  for  woman's 
work  in  the  world.  Courses:  Prepaiatory;  two-year  ad- 
vanced for  high-school  graduates;  special.  Campus  of  11 
acres.  Address  CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL,  Box  D,  Frederic 
Ernest  F'arrington,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster,  Washington,  D.C. 


College  Preparatory,  Academic, 
Collegiate  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic 
Science.  Secretarial  Departments.  Open  air  study  hall. 
All  athletics.    CatRilogue, 

Jessie  Truman,   Associate  Principal. 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1533  Eighteenth  St. 


District  of  C<JL^■MBI.^.  Washington. 

A  Home  Sr 

hest  residential  seetirm  permits  a  rare  com- 
hination  of  country  life  with  the  iinitiue  edueationnl  advantages  of 
tlie  Natir.nal  Capital.  Regular  and  sjjerial  C'lurses.  Advanced 
Ciiurscs  for  High  School  graduates.  Supervised  atliletiej..  Indi- 
vidual care.  Artiiuk  Rams.w,  l^rineipal. 

GUNSTON  HALL^^S,!;h^?'}««'«^s 

College  Preparatory,  Post-graduate   and   Business   courses. 
Domestic  Science.     Keijuired  .\thletics  under  trained  super- 
vision. 
Mrs.  BEVERLEY  R.  MASON,  Principal,  1920  Florida  Ave.,  Wasbinglon,  D.C. 

Mount  Alto  School  OoZZi  A'tran/Sdeic! 

A  girls'  finishing  .-^eliool  with  depnrtnients  of  Domestic  Ai-t.  Science, 
H'>nie  Economics.  Special  Courses  in  Tcle;,'rapliy.  Wireless,  First  Aid, 
Hed  Cross.  Secretru  i.il.     Outdoor  atlili'tics.      Rate  .?1IHI(I.     Calalog  L. 

Address  REGISTRAR,  2650  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

ASHT  FY  HAT  T  a  school  for  girls,  offering  a 
A^nivIS  I  riAlvl^  i^^g^j  variety  ol  courses,  in- 
chiding  college  preparation  with  certificate  privileges  to  best 
women's  colleges.  Beautiful  oldestate,  4  acres,  with  modern 
equipment.  Swimming  pool.  Northern  advantages  in 
southern  climate.  Catalogue  on  request. 
iMary  Vardrine  McBee,  M.A.,  Principal,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


SCIENCE  HILL 

A  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

r'-ERTIFICATE  accepted  by  Wellesley,  Vassar, 
Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  Randolph-Macon,  Cor- 
nell University,  and  other  colleges  and  universities. 
General  course  of  study  with  Domestic  Science. 
Music.  Physical  Training.  Supervised  outdoor 
sports  including  horseback  riding.  Limited  number 
in  boarding  department. 

94th  year  begins  September  12th,  1918 

For  catalogue  address 

Mrs.  CLARA  MARTIN  POYNTER,  Principal 

Washington  St. 

SHELBYVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


WA]RID°1EELMC)MT| 

For.  Cirls  and  Youn  c  Women 

RESERVATIONS  for  the  season 
of  1918-1919,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 25,  are  now  being  made. 
Inasmuch  as  more  than  150  appli- 
cations were  received  last  year 
after  the  capacity  of  the  institution 
was  reached,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  matter  of  entrance  be  given 
early  attention. 

VyARD-BELMONT  offers  a  s  ix-y ear 
•  '  course  of  study  embracing  two  years  of 
college.  It  meets  the  exacting  de- 
mands of  a  most  discriminating  pat- 
ronage in  Literature,  in  Music,  Art, 
Expression,  Home  Economics,  and 
Physical  Training.  Its  curriculum  is 
shaped  to  meet  individual  capacities 
and  aims.  Its  faculty  is  select.  Its 
beautiful  campus  and  buildings,  valued 
at  almost  a  million  dollars,  situated  in 
Nashville,  "The  Athens  of  the  South," 
afford  every  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  body  and  mind. 

Applications  must  be  accompanied  with  refer- 
ences. For  descriptive  literature.  Book  of 
Views,  and  information,  address 

WARD-BELMONT 


Hollins  College 

FOR  WOMEN 
Hollins,  Virginia 

Seventy-sixth  session.  Four  year  colle.ge  course 
leading  to  A.B.  degree;  Music.  Art,  Domestic 
.Science,  etc.;  two  year  College  Preparatory  couiso. 
Beautifully  situated  on  a  700  acre  estate  in  the 
healthful  Valley  of  Virginia.  Altitude  1200  feet. 
2S0  students.  40  officers  and  teachers.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  views.  Address 
Miss   Matty   L.    Cocke,   President,    Box  313 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United 
States,  offering  courses  for  A.B.  and  A.M.  Four 
laboratories,  liljrary,  observatory,  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming pool,  athletic  grounds.  Endowment  permits  low 
rates.    Catalogue. 

William  A.  Webb,  President 
Box  42  Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  '^Xlr.n}:^^'^r'..  ll'^^s 

Sept.  I2th.  In  the  beautiful  and  histoiic  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate,  modern  equipment.  Stu- 
dents from  31  states.  C^ouises:  Collegiate  (3  ycais).  Prepar- 
atory (4  years),  with  ceitificate  piivileges.  Music,  Art  and 
Domestic  Science.   Catalog.  Staunton,  Virginia. 


SULLINS    COLLEGE 


For  Girls  and  Young   Women 

A  delightful  college  home  in  Southern  Virginia.  Ideal 
climate  and  health  record.  New  buildings  with  every 
modern  comfort  and  convenience;  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming pool.  Beautiful  campus  with  facilities  for  out- 
door sports.  Strong  faculty  presenting  Standard  High 
School  and  Junior  College  courses  with  unusual  ad- 
vantages in  Music,  .Art,  Expression  and  Domestic  Sci- 
ence. Write  for  catalogue  and  Book  of  Views.  Address 
Vi.  E.  !>HRTIX.  Ph.l>..  Pre»..  Roi  II.  nrigtol,  Va. 


SCHOOLS    AXD    COLLEGES 


r 


GIRLS'    SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


Stuart  Hall,  Staunton,  Virginia 


D 


--^. 


an  srhool  for  Kirls  and  ol<l<:st  RirU  school  in  \  irginia. 
Siiiiati'd  in  ilic  beautiful  and  liiiitoric  "Valley  of  Virginia." 
<>»'ncral  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Piano,  Violin,  Vocal. 
.Art  and  Expression  Departments.  New  Equipment  including 
l|ianos.  Gymnastics  and  field  sports  under  trained  Director. 
(lose  personal  contact  between  teachers  and  pupils.  For  cata- 
logue and  Ixxjk  of  views  address 

STUART  HALL.  Staunton.  Virginia 


SHORTER  COLLEGE 


FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

No  Preparatory  Department.  Fifteen  units  required  for  unconditional  entrance.  Courses  leading  to 
B.  A.  and  B.  S.  decrees.  Chemical,  Biological.  Physical  and  Psychological  laboratories.  Excellent  ad- 
vantages in  music.  Art,  expression.  Every  building  absolutely  fireproof.  Private  bath  with  every  room. 
200  acres.    Boating.    Address  A.  W.  VAN  HOOSE,  Pres't,  ROME,  GA. 


SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 

For  Women         Sweet  Briar.  Virginia 

I'our  year  college  course.  Degree  accepted  as  basis 
for  graduate  work  in  leading  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. .Students  received  on  certificate  from 
accredited  schools.  Departments  of  Art,  Music, 
and  Home  Kcononiics.  Campus  of  3,000  acres  in 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Unexcelled  climate.  Out 
of  door  sports  the  year  round. 
Emilie  Watts  McVea,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,   President 

For  Catalogue  and  Views  of  College,  address 
The   Srcrrlnr'j,    Box   n,  Sjrrrt    Briar,    Va. 


Junior  College  for  young 


AVCrCll  l/OlICflC  women  ;  SOth' year  "(for" 
mcrly  KoimiUo  Institute',  i  year  preparatory,  2-ycar  col- 
lege. Music.  .\rt.  Expression.  IJoinestic Science.  New  build- 
ing, library,  laboratories.  80  resident  students;  faculty  16. 
Mo<leratc  rates.  For  catalog  address 
C.  E.  Croslanp,  B.,\.  (Ox-on),  Pres.,  Box  D,  Danville.  Va. 

Q_-,f.l,___  /^_.11__~  Historic  Junior  College.  Girls 
OOUinern  \^OIiege  ..nd  \oung\Vomen.  s6thyear. 
5soo.  N'o  extras.  Social  Training.  Two-year  College  Courses. 
Prepar.^tory  and  Kinishing  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expres- 
sion. Domestic  Science.  Tennis,  B.nsketball,  Ciymnasium. 
Students  from  many  states.  Ideal  climate.  Xon-sectarian. 
Artihr  Kvlk  Davis.  .X.M.,  227  College  PI.,  Petersburg, Va. 

Virginia  Intermont  College 

l*"or  \'oung  Women.  3-jth  \-r.  Students  from  20states.  Prei>. 
and  Jr.  ("ollcgo  C^ourse.  Music  a  sincialty.  .\rt.  Expression, 
HomelCconomics.  Large  Cam rius.  Mountain  Climate  (Inter- 
mont),.'Mt.  1900  ft.  New  ( i\  nui.'isMiiii  and  Swiniining  Pool. 
Catalog.    Address      H.  G.  NOFFSINGER,  Pres.,  Box  130.  Bristol,  Va. 

VIRGINIA  COLLEGE  For  Young  Women 

Box  T.  ROANOKE,  VA.  In  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  famed 
for  health  and  beauty.  Elective,  Preparatory  and  full  Junior 
<'ollege  courses.  Music,  Alt,  Expression.  Domestic  Science. 
C.italoKUe.  .\ddress  Mattie  P.  Harris.  President,  MRS. 
Gkktripic  Harris  Hoatwrk.ht,  Vice-President. 

Southern  Seminary  V°ouS  woren 

MmI  yrnr.  It)  Bine  Uidcp  MM.,  f.imnns  Valley  of  Va.,  neur  Natural 
ItridkCc.  Rare  licalth  record,  lloiitc  life.  Collepc  I*repftrftt<'ry. 
Kiiiifhing.  MiiiJr,  Pipe  Orcnn,  Art,  Domrstir  .Scirnre,  Htiiiinrss.  pU'. 
StiideiU>  truin.cTf  IT  scrtion  of  \\.  S.  an<l  ouUide,  RccoiiiniciHlpd  I'y 
Bishop  .).  H.  Vincoiit.  (_'lih-nt;o.    Hatr  %'?>X.i.    Bcx  9H8,  Hupna  VisU,  Va 

Warrenton  Country  School  fi^JtTfuii/ m? 

natrd  in  tlif  ftxtlnlN  of  Virfrmia  near  WashinEton.  CoIIprp  Prr- 
parat^try  and  sprrtal  conrnrs.  Fronrli.  the  tan^uaco  of  tho  houac. 
TraclioB  irirls  t'»  Htiidy,  brings  thcni  nrarcr  nature  and  inrtilratcs 
li.i>>il<i    .f  ..rd.-r  and  rr..n..inv.  Mll-E.  I-EA   M.  BoulloST 

Vui..!'.n.   Uartriit..n.  H<  x  I'l. 

St.  Hilda's  Hall— Charle>  Town,  W.  Va. 

A  scbofjl  for  girls  near  Washington,  under  auspices  Bishop. 
Kpi-uoiial  Diocese  ColleKc  Preii.iratory.  Klective  ( Ouises. 
Music.  Art.  \thlili<s  uiulrr  ir. lined  ilirector.  Open  air  cl.iss- 
rcKiin-  \  ii.irliir  to  r\ir\  four  girls.  J4So-$soo.  Catalog. 
MARIAH  PENDLETON  DUVAL,  Prin.  (former  Prinei|>al  Stuart  Hall) 


Qt 


XFORD 

o||c^e/^/  Women 

FOUNDED   1830 

drndr     Standard   college  course 

1>  ading  to  A.  B.  Dcgrer, 
tai  ully:  Trained  in  forcniofit 

universities    of    Europe    and 

America. 
Lixalion:  In  beautiful.  Iiealthfiil 

college   town,   one   hour  from 

Cincinnati. 

( "ourses  leading  to  B.  M. 

Cnursfs:    Normal.   Do- 
■  .Science.  Public  .School. 

.111.1  An. 
•17.^:  Mimic,  .\rl.  Kxpies- 
I'.iiui      ( ixforil  Ciillii.r  ■• 
ELEANOR   Al)AM.S.  Ph  I)..  Pmidrnt.  Box  54.  Oxford.  Ohio 


Ten  $500  Scholarships 


Will   be   awarded  by 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S   COLLEGE 

These  scholarships  are  open  only  to  graduates 
of  standard  high  schools  or  Academies  of  high 
scholastic  rank.  Entrants  must  be  young 
women  of  purposeful  character,  in  vigorous 
health  and  ready  for  college  without  entrance 
conditions,  and  prepared  to  undertake  the 
full  4-year  college  course. 

It  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  administration 
of  this  Standard  Woman's  College  to  main- 
tain it  as  a  small  high  grade  school  where 
earnest  ambitious  young  women  may  develop 
and  make  their  lives  worth  while  for  them- 
selves and  others.  Its  aim  is  to  qualify  for 
womanly  service  anywhere. 

Applications  for  scholarships  must  be  on  file  be- 
fore July  IS,  1918.    Address  REGISTRAR. 

Woman's  College,  Box  C,  Jacksonville,  III. 


Rockford  College 
For  Women 

Rockford.  ininois 

Full  collegiate  rank.  No  preparatory  department. 
B.  A.  and  B.  S.  degrees. 

War  Preparedness  Courses  in  Home  Nursing, 
Stenography.  Bookkeeping,  Home   Economics. 

Rockford  College  is  a  Red  Cross  Auxiliary. 

Send  for  catalogue  to 

Pres.   Julia    H.  Gulliver.    Ph.D^    LL.D. 

430  College  Ave^  Rockford.  Illinois 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

To  the  Young  Women  of  America! 

The  government  is  demanding  stenographers  with 
a  college  education.  Rockford  College  gives  this 
training.  It  is  your  opportunity.  Write  for  catalogue  to 
Pres.  Julia  H.  GulMver.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  430  College  Ave.,  Rockford,  III. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

4229  Washington  Boulevard 

Situated   in     the     beautiful 

hill  district   of  Washington 

University 

.\  true  eilucational  environment  with  all  metropolitan 
adv.iiUiiKi"^.  With  new  loc.ition  and  new  huildin^  noo<ie<l 
withlii;l>l  and  air.  Ilosmer  Mall  is  a  whool  of  <iuiet  re- 
liiu'ineiu  .ind  a  hinh  ^.t.ind.ird  of  scholarship.  The  ciirric- 
uhiMi  iiuliKJrs  CiilleKc  I'rrp.ir.ilorv.  Mu>ic,  .Xrt,  Kxiires- 
M(ui.  I  >r>iucstic  Science.  \'uml)cr  ol  >tudcntsin  resilience 
!.tiu(l\  liiniled.  B.iskel-li.ill.  tiiiiiis,  riding,  rhythmic 
il.inciuK.     .^.stli  year.     I'or  c.il  aluK  address 

M.\RY  JO.SEPHINE  WHITE.  A.B.,  A.M..  Principal 


LINDENWOOD 

ColleSSe  ^*  Charle.,  Mo. 


iis.'ftil  lif*.  scnrrhint;  out 
nn<t  niiM'tiDK  the  intliviiltinl  npotlnof  i*ni*h 
irirl  lti<«utifiil  •iirixiindinev.  nu><lt<rii 
ItuililinfT!!  Kiiit  c(|ul|>iiii'nt.  gyinn&Muni 
nmi  nntAtoriiim.  Thonmch  courses  of 
infltnii'tion  lii  all  brnnrhri.  (\>ni|t<*tont 
ltistruct»n  in  rto««  Aiid  ■Tiiipathrttt* 
l.-urh  with  oiiph  itudrnt.  Fifty  nilniitci 
fr-.m  St.  Ixmii      Tw,.  .lirpcl  railr»A4t!i  U» 

Kaniu  City.      Huil<1lnK  an«l  Kn«l.>wmrnt  9l.M>4>.(MH>.    S.sth  year.     For 

ratal'iR  addrrta 

J.  1..  ROF.MF.R,  no..   Proa..  Box  A.  St.  <:hartea.  Mo. 

Milwaukee -Downer  Seminary 

Mllwiitikrc.  Wis.  Cainpu'of  Milwaulcre-nowner  CollcRC. 
An  .uireilued  .mil  st.nid.iril  •<i  hiMil  (or  gill-.  .\  si\  ve.ir 
course  for  lollegc  enlr.ince  heKinninu  with  the  si'viiith 
grade.    Catalog  H.     Miss  MAC:Y  D.  RODMAN.  Ucun 


FERRY  HALL 

For  Girl*  ud  loaat  Woa«a    I 

Picturesque  campus  (ijl 
acres)  on  Lake  Michipin 
in  town  of  wealth  and  cul- 
ture  twenty-eight    miles 
north  of  Chicago. 
College    Preparatory  and 
leneral  High  .School  Courses 
two  years    of   Junior  College 
work,  and  Special  Instruction 
in  Music,  Expression,  Domes 
tic  Arts  and  Science.    Certifi 
cate  privileges. 

.Noted    for   the   wholesome 
practical    Christianity   of    it> 

I^chool  life.      .-Ml  open-air  sports.     HorsebaiCi 
ridinp:.    Gymnasium  and  large  modem  swim 
ming  pool,    for  details  address 
MARION  COATS,  M.A.,  Prindpal.        Boi  314,  Lakt  Ftrari.  I 

Frances  Sbimer  School  Ji°{^ 

Women.  2  years  College,  4  years  Academy.  Music.  Art.  E 
cution.  Home  Economics.  Secretarial  and  Teachen  Cour 
Certificate  privileges.  35  acres.  8  buildiogc.  66th  ye 
Separate  building  for  ist  and  2nd  year  academic  »tud»E 
Catalog.  Rer.  Wn.  P.  McKee.  Deao.  Bei  648,  Ml.  Cwnl. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL    SCHOOLS 


-.->.::£ :.v~v^»  -•  :    -"■-  'fsr.  ;»«'    '--t^  -     .«?■   .-aj   r^ 


COLUMBIA    UNIVEWSITY.         An    1   ■    ,     ;.         '     -t   r-.       ■-,,    , 
li.k-r  pr,-,.iiraIion.    H,.u^,  •    .    •  a-       !    •■    .*  •  ■  ■    '      T-- 
.     !   .■^wimmink-   Fool.      Six  Year  H.Kh  Sc  ^-ool  Courw 
(ot  Girls.    Six  Year  Eleme  ntary  Course  for  Boys 'nd  G>r(s. 


.New  York,  Yates  Co..  Lakemont,  80x437. 


CffivLoiT  CAmlnni-n  Beautiful  site  OH  Sencca  Lakf.  R 
JiarKey  ijeininary  country.  pupiU  have  room  and  i 
Modern  plant.  For  both  sexes,  11  yrs.  and  upwaid.  Ptepa 
for  best  colleces  and  business.  Advanced  courwa  in  Art  t 
Music.  X.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards.  Secure  rooms  ear 
Rates.  f,i2^  to  J,iC)0.       M.\rtvn  Svmmerbki  l.  1,1.  I'     Pi 

WAYLAND  ACADEM' 

BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 

Established  1855.    Co-educational.    Large  endowment.  |i 

healthful  hill  country  of  southern  Wisconsin.  6  modi 
huildiiiKs.  20  acres;  athletic  field;  large  lake.  A  Chrislji 
home  school  preparing  for  all  colleges.  Courses  (romji 
grade  to  1st  year  college.  Also  piano,  rlolln,  vocal,  a- 
cution,  stenography.    Expenses.  J350.    Catalog.         j. 

THE  DEAN,  Box  AA,  Beaver  Dam,  Wiacortaii! 

COLBY  ACADEMY  '^'V'S'V 

In  the  Xe«  Hanrpshire  Hills.  Co-educational.  College*' 
tilicatc.  Ciencral  courses.  .Agriculture.  Domestic  Art-..  Mip. 
Modern  buildings.  Scientific  equipment  unsuriMMl. 
C.ymnasiuni.  .Athletic  field.  Mililary  drill.  Endo»m«. 
Founded  1837.      Justin  O.  Wellman,  A.B..  Headmai' 

GRAND  RIVER   INSTITUTE 

FoundiHJ  1S:U.  Strictly  hish-Rrado.  ai-educational.  pr. : 
tory  school.  ICxccptional  equipment  made  possible  by  end  • 
ment.     New  dormitories  and  gymnasium.    Spedal  triir< 
in  business  fundamentals,  music  and  oratorj".  Rates  I'. 
E.  W.  HAMBLIN.  Pres..        Box  7.        Austloburtf.  O  > 


Pillsbury  Academy  ^Z 

Co-ediication.il.    Loc.ition  iinsurp.^ss<*<l  for  he?iIth'Mlni 

and  n.miral  beauty.  42iid  year.  8  buil.l;::         

swimming  i>ool.     15  acres  of  campus.     1 

makes  possible  exceptional  advantage 

able  terms.  Separate  nui.sic  l>uilding.  I'l..; 

elwution.    art.   domestic    science.     Carelul    nuixivi-i 

and  individual  instruction.    Military  drill.    Pbyakal  c 

ture.     .Ml  athletics.     Catalog. 

MILO  B.  PRICE,  Ph.D..  Principal 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mau.  y^^ 

Youni;  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  honirlikq." 
niosphire.  thorough  .ind  etbcient  training  in  every  dei),- 
ment  ol  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  •chool  »tlU 
Liberal  endowment  p<-rmits  liberal  terms.  IjiJ  —  l4oa* 
year.    SjH'cial  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  cat.iloguc  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Utt.D..  Principi 

Oakwood  Seminary  for  Boys  and  Gis 

Kmlowitl.  Man.iged  b\  h'rienils  iote.uhrr«-  5.>rii*- 
College  l'rei).ir.itorv  Music  .Xgriciiliiin-.  Ou4k>r  h  !• 
dominate.     Ho.ird  and  tuition  J3S0.     Send  for  cal.il<>iiii 

WILLIAM  J.  REAGAN.    A.M..   Principal 
t'nion  Sprlnfl»-on-<'ayuaa  Lahc.  N.   _ 

We^stbrook  Seminar 

Prcpiir.ition  for  colloK'^  or  busine.<s.  Music.  Doti; 
Science.  OrRanized  stuily  and  athletics.  AddrcN^- 
CLARENCE  P.  QUIMBY.  PreiiJeat.  Portha^.  »w 

MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL ,':,':,;':: i;j^'".w;-;;^ 

K.i  St  .ind  West.  Outdiwr  life  ycai  aT-und.  (1utdoornl> 
anil  srhixil  rooms.  <;  biiildinRs.  Sep:irale  hounefor  yoiter 
girls.  C.viunasiiim.  tennis,  basketb.ili.  swiininins  |>o»I.  c 
.ii-l  \ ,  .11  oiirn- Sept.  I.     For  c.italog  write  ' 

Miss  MARY  E.  WILSON,  Prindpil.  2532  Ckuniai  Wiy.  BwUtr.  C»l  "• 


SCHOOLS    AND     CO  L  L  E  G  i:  S 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Corn\vall-on- Hudson.  Box  17.  New  York 
I  IKTY-SKCONI)    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open 
Country.    For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 
LOCATION:  so   miles    from    New  York.  5  miles  from 
Wc-st    Point,  on  a  »l>ur  of  Storm    King    Mountain,  quo 
f.-.t  above  -na   level.     Healthful,  inviijoraling.    unusu- 
ally .iilaptefl  to  a  sane  an<l  simple  oui-of-tloor  life. 
WORK:     Preparation    for    College   or    Business    Life; 
r.-.  .  Ill    Kr.i.lu.iies    in    12    le.idins   colleges,      tacli    boy 
stvi  lie  I  physii-.iUy  and    mentally  to   increase  inUiviilual 
,tti.  iiiicv      Small  Classes:  A  teacher  for  every  6  boys. 
NTHLETICS:      Two    fields    with    excellent    facilities 
\mx    ill   -iKirts.    under  supervision,    hiking,   woods  life. 
'..vMiiining  |>oul. 

You  are  invited  to  comf  and  sec  for 
yourself.  Ciitnlog  sent  on  application 

.\  L  \'  A  N    E.    D  U  E  R  R  ,    H  e  a  d  m  a  ster 


BLAIR 

ACADEMY  FOR  BOYS 

';l       :   ;    i-   urin.lerfuIK-  ^iiiiateil  lor 
'        ilih.  Delaw.ireWater  Cap  i -' 
lit  lilt.     Camiius  and  athletic 
•     ■  i       I  I'lo  acres  and  2or>-ai'rir  farm. 
I  i..      i!H   It  Blair  is  to  bring  out  the 
i       '    n  ilieboN.  Preparation  lor  Col- 
in.-  111. I  technical  schools.    Militar\- 
irill        Kight    buildings.      Separate 
1  iinior  Department.     Come  and  sec 
m.iir  or  write  lor  catalogue. 
JOHN    I.    ".imil'I  .    If. II..    Ilr-nilnijsl.  r 
li„,   H         111  \lll»l(i"  >.  N.  J. 


PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Peddie  aims  to  bring  each  boy 

■      I'l.     full   develoimeiu  of  his 

I    to   prepare  him  in- 

inorally.  spiritually 

.illy     for     whatever 

....    ;«■    ills    in  the    great 

ul  the  future. 

r   Institute  is  liberally  en- 

'   and  conducted    without 

t  ..f  pr.iOt.     (;r»<lu»tr»  |ire|iarcd  for  all  rulleges  hy  cer- 

nr  pxaminati.in.     Pulilie   speaking   and  music  taiiclit 

.t  rxtni  r».rt.     flO-ai're  raiiipus.  swiiiiniinir  prw.l,  diaiji..nd, 

iir.u.   K.Tiniia.iium      L..«-or  seli.^.l   f..r   lx.ys  from    11  i..  U 

yran.     &3rd  jcar.     V  uiilea  fr..Di  I'rincctou. 

Writr  for  hoolcleta  ilnd  catalog 

ROGER  W.  SWETLAND.  LLD..  Headmaster.  Box  6P.  Hi^htslown.  N.  J. 


Special 
Health  Tests 

Kvt-ry  rt-ddic-  Boy  is 
K'ivcn  the  most  Out- 
uuKh  k'nd  of  a  heuir  h 
fxamination.  Wt^uk- 
nessirs  an-  corrt'ctcil 
—special  abilities 
noted.  Charts  :ii«* 
sent  rcKularly  t  *» 
parents.  Boys  arc 
trained  to  k  i  <*  u- 
physically  as  well  as 
mentally  at   Feddie. 


RutOers 


PREPARATORY 
S  CHOOL 


^PT.FNTlTTlI  V 


Il.li  AM   r    KH  I.V. 

4  (•..lli-g.-  Ave. 
New  IlKiNswiCK,  N.  J 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


Princeton  Preparatory  School    aSo"yl'^:d7J; 

er  14.     Raind   progress.     Limited  number  of  pupils 

;  freeilom  I  rem   rigid  class  organization.     Excellent 

1.  nt  and  laiiliiies.     Special  attention  given  to  Atli- 

.11  1  mor.il  welt;ire.     .i.ith  \-ear. 

J.  H.  KINK.  Heudmaster  Princeton.  New  .U-rsey 


RVING  SCHOOL 


*  FOR    BOYS      Tarrjrtown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

2.^  miles  from  New  York,  in  the  beautiful,  historic  '■Ir\  iiig" 
i     intr>-.     82nd  year.     27  years  under  present  lleadinastcr. 

■lie  and  buildings  1904.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and 
il  schools.     Individual  instruction.    .Athletic  Kield. 

riing  Pool.     New  C.yinna.siiim.     .Xddress 

J.  M.  FURMAN.  A.M..  Headmaster.  Box  905 

REPTON   SCHOOL  iJ*",'/''«   "'/ '^ 

,      ,,         s      .     ,      ,  „  Sthool  foryounftbovs. 

I  .Mirse  of  study  from  Primary  to  end  of  the  First  ind 
S,coii.l  years  of  College  Preparatory  work.  Homelike 
.itino-phere.  Strict  individual  attention.  Moderate  fees 
iNo  e.xtras.     .\ddress 

lleadmaster.  Box  C-8,       Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


CASCADILLA 

Thoroiig:h  preparation  for  college  or  business 
life.  Carefully  chosen  and  experienced  faculty. 
Small  Classes.  Gymnasium,  athletic  field,  rec- 
reation building  on  Lake  Cavuga.  Congenial 
and  democratic  atmosphere.  Enrollment  limited 
to  125.  Catalogue  on  request. 
W.  D.  Funkhouser,  Ph.D.,  Prin.,Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


^,i^;>^^^^,:,^ 


LOOMIS 

The  only  school  of  its  type  offering  a  complete  course 
in  agriculture  preparatoiy  to  the  best  Agricultural 
Colleges,  or  immediate  farming.  175-acrc  farm,  dairy 
hcrtl,  greenhouse,  woodworking  and  forge  shops.  Indi- 
vidual i>oultry,  animal  and  garden  projects.  .Also 
Business  and  Colltge  preparatory  courses.  7  fireproof 
buildings.  Ciymnasiuni.  Athletic  fields.  Cinder  track. 
J2..iO0, 000  endowment.     fSOOayear.     Address 

N.  H.  BATCHELDER,  A.M.,  Headmaster 
Loomis  Institute,  Windsor,  Conn. 


The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

Has  grown  forty-three  years  and   is  still  under  the  active 

direction  of  its  founder. 

Frederick  S.  Ci'rtis.  Principal 
Ger.m.d  B.  Cirtis,  Assistant  Principal 

Bkookkiei.d  Center,  Con.necticut 

RUMSEY     HALL 

Cornwall,  Connecticut 

A  school  for  boys   under  15. 

L.  R.  SANFORD.  Principal 

LOUIS  H.  SCHUTTE,  M.A.,  Headmaster 

WESTPORT  HOME  SCHOOL,  """^^ZIT^' 

lO^i.iblisheil  lyil.  Building  enlarged  twice  in  seven  years, 
but  the  fainilj-  life  of  the  school  still  preserved.  Health  and 
morals,  speech  and  behavior,  individually  safeguarded; 
tborougliness  in  work  insisted  upon.  Price  $500.  Catalog. 
Edw.vrp  H.  Merkim.sn.  .A.m.  (Yale). 

■ll/L  _1  _^  Offers  to  40  boys  all  the  advantages  of 
VV  llcclcr  ji  school  in  the  country-,  witli  small 
classes,  an  enthusiastic  corps  of  teachers,  and  a  course 
ada[)table  to  individual  needs.  All  sports.  Terms, 
S55O-S'>o0.  Catalog. 
ROYAL  A.  MOORE,  A.M.,  Headmaster,  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

RIGGS     SCHOOL 

.An  agricultural  solioiil  to  train  boys  for  self  support. 
Tuition,  board  and  lodging.  S200  for  12  months.  .A  few  free 
and  partly  free  scholarships.  Preference  given  to  boys  from 
10  to  14.  100  acre  farm.  Dairy  and  orchard.  Academic 
and  agricultural  training  receive  eiiual  attention.  For  in- 
foriiialioii  address  F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmnster.  Lakeville,  Conn. 

MOSES     BROWN     SCHOOL 

Upper  School — Unique  record  for  college  entrance  prepara- 
tion and  for  success  of  graduates  in  college.   Studio,  manual 
training,  athletics,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool 
Lower  School — Special  home  care  ami   training  of  younger 
bovs.     Graded  classes.    Outdoor  sports.     Catalog. 
SETH  K.  GIFFORD.  Ph.D..  Principal.  Providence,  R.I. 

M.\ss.\CHvsETTS,  BOSTON.  539  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 


Chauncy  Hall  School. 


Established  1828.     Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHl'SRTTS     INSTITUTE    OF    TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.     Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
1''k.\nklin  T.  Ki'RT.   Principal. 

Williston  Seminary  for  Boys 

Your  boy's  personality  directed.  Efficient  masters.  Military 
tr;iining.  Scientific  and  preparatory  departments.  Jioo.ooo 
residence  ball.  Six  buildings-  Atlilciic  fieUls.  78tli  year  opens 
Seiiteiiiher.  Lower  School  in  separ.ite  building.  Booklet. 
JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER,  L.H.D.,  Principal,  Easthampton.  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy 

Fits  for  life  and  for  college  work.     Five   brick   buildings, 
modern  gymnasium.     Athletic    field,  campus  and    farm  of 
250  acies.     Enrollment — 60  boys.     Moderate  rates. 
Gaylord  W.  Douglass.  Headmaster, 

P.ox  2X9,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Dummer  Academy  I'AZ  Tw  .^re'^a*?: 

atory  school.  370  acres.  7  buildings  and  new  dormitory  to 
be  oiiened  October.  Athletic  field,  (iolf  links.  Military 
diill.  Fits  boys  for  college  01  scientific  school.  Separate 
building  lor  bo\  s  9-14.     .Numbers  limiicd. 

CHARLES  S.INGHAM,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster,  South  Byfield,  Mass. 

M  C::  PI  ED  E /V\ 'V 
f=-OR    BO>'S 

Established  1S04.      I .^  niili-s  from  Springfield.      .An  endowed 
school.     Certificate   [irivilcges.     Completely   equipped    ath- 
lelic    field.     Modern  dormitory.     Gymnasium.     Rate  ^450. 
Fund  for  boys  of  proven  worth.     For  catalog  address 
ALEXANDER  H.  BLACKBtTRN,  Princiiial,        Monson,  Mass. 


yvvorssoiN 


THE  ABBOTT  SCHOOL 


BOYS 


Small  enough  for  Individual  -Attention. 

Large  enough  for  the  Enthusiastic  Older  Boy. 

New  Residence  Hall — separate  School  House — Gymna- 
sium.    Memorial  .Athletic  Field. 

Cinder  Track — Tennis  Courts.  Glorious  Winter  Sports. 

Unexcelled  Health  Record.  Thoro  college  prepara- 
tion.    For  catalog  and  information,  address 

GEO.   D.   CHURCH,    A.M.,    Headmaster 

FARMINGTON.  MAINE 


Povvder  Point  School 


for  BOYS 

INITIATIVE, 
responsibility, 
the  supple  muscle, 
the  steady,  clear- 
thinking  brain  — 
the  development 
of  these   dominate 

Powder  Point's 

policy  towards 
each  boy. 

THE  elastic  curriC' 
ulum  of  study  and 
exercise  commands  ihe 
fullest  participation 
of  everyone  enrolled, 
and  makes  the  boy 
feel  and  know  he 
will  be  fit  to  master 
any  hard  task  he  may 
ever  undertake.  Plan 
of  miliiary  training 
niainiains  boy's  indi- 
viduality. Upper  and 
Lower  schools. 
Thorough  preparation 
for  college  or  business. 
Illusiraied  catalog* 

Ralph   K.  Bearce,  A.M. 

Headmaster 

95    King    Caesar    Road 

Duxbury,  Mass. 

:;h  miles  from  Bo 


Worcester  Academy 

FOUNDED   1834 

EDUCATED  leaders  of  men  are  in  supreme 
demand.  Efficient  military  and  civilian 
service  now  require,  beyond  any  previous 
limit,  that  able  American  boys  be  fitted  for 
college  and  engineering  schools  by  virile,  patri- 
otic men  in  strong,  democratic  schools  where 
ethical  training  is  of  the  truest  kind  and  where 
physical  and  military  training  find  their  proper 
places. 

\^'orcester  Academy  offers  this  kind  of  prep- 
aration for  service.     Send  for  the  catalog. 

D.    W.    ABERCROMBIE,    LLD.,    Principal 

105  Providence  St.      WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Holderness  School 

FOR   BOYS  PLYW10UTH,  N.  H. 


^iM||sj1|:^-i^5- 


i 


Five   buildings.      Twenty    acres.       Prt parts    tor 

Colleges   and    Technical    Schools.       Ranks    with 

the  highest  .grade  schools  in   New  England   \<t 

the    tuition    is    moderate.     Individual 

anil  instruction.      Modern  gymnasium 

field,     running     track.       Skating.       Invigorati: 

winter  sports.     39th  year. 

Rev.   LORIN   WEBSTER.  L.H.D. 


The  Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School 

Prepares  for  any  college.  6  new  buildings.  Cottage  plan 
— boys  and  masters  live  together.  Splendid  gymnasium 
and  athletic  field.     Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

4117  Connecticut  Ave.  (Suburbs),  Washington,  D.  C. 

SAINT  ALBANS.  '^'"'^ i^^^'^^r^/S^^^^'^' 

3  miles  from  the  White  House.  College  preparatory.  Out- 
door and  indoor  sports.  One  resident  master  to  every  four 
boarding  pupils.  Bishop  of  Washington,  President  of  the 
Boar<l  of  Irustees.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog  and  view 
book.     W.M.  H.  CiU'RCH,  Headmaster,  Washington.  1>.  C. 


M  A  N  LI  U  S 

St.  John's  School,  Manlius,  is  meeting  the  urgent 
need  lor  young  men  with  keen,  broad,  true  minds. 
Preparation  for  college  or  business.  Superior  military 
training  through  its  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 
For  14  years  rated  as  "Honor  School"  by  War  Depart- 
ment.    For  catalog  address 

BRIG.-GEN.  WILLIAM  VERBECK,  President 
Box  81,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 
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BOYS 


SCHOOLS 


Lake  Forest  Academy  for  Boys 


t  ,ii-f'  <  -  .  Louis  r.  Swirt,  J.  V.  Far- 
well.  H.  C.  Chatfield -Taylor,  Clayton 
Hark.  A.  B.  Dh-k,  Alfred  L.  Baker.  Rev. 
J.  O.  K.  McClure,  Oeo.  A.  McKlnlock, 
A.  A.  Carpi-nter.  J.  H.  8.  Lee.  S.  A.  Ben- 
edict. Stanley  Field,  B.  M.  Llnnell.  M.D., 
John  S.  Nollen,  James  Viles,  Rev.  An- 
drew C.  Zenoi. 

Hecifation 
Huildina 


Eastern  training  Mid-Western  school 

DiscriminatiiiK  patrons  need  no  longer  feel  it  necessarj-  to  seek  the 
best  pre[>:irator\- schoolinR  only  in  the  East — mental  training,  risht  kind 
of  boys,  clean  livinK-     Helpful  comradeship  between  faculty  and  boys. 

Scbolaitic  work  i<  rc(  ounizefl  by  Eastern  and  Western  colleges  as 
e(iual  to  that  of  any  prejiaratory  school.  Graduates  admitted  to  all 
institutions  East  or  West,  which  admit  without  examination.  Detinite 
prejKiration  for  Vale.  I'rinceton.  Harvard,  Mass.  Tech..  etc. 

Efficient  military  training  bot  with  the  military  regime  applying  only  dnriog 
the  afternoon  drill-period.  .\  school  that  apjK-als  to  sfiuare,  manly  boys. 
Honor  i(li-,iU. 

Beaotifnl  country  location  on  Lake  Michigan. one  hournorth  of  Chicago. 
McKlcrn  buildings,  gymnasium.  swimming-iX)ol.  All  athletics,  includ- 
ing golf.  Aim  distinctively  educational.  Not  maintained  for  i)rofit. 
Cntiihig  i.xpliiiii<.  deliiih — addrf^s 

JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS,  Headmaster,  Box  140,  Lake  Forest,  III. 


{)attiicfe 


Noted   for   its   College   Entrances,   including   Vale, 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  etc. 

ACHC'RCH  (Episc()|):il)  School  whicli  molds  boys  in  character 
Hiul  ability  by  a  judicious  sy.stem  of  personal  training  and 
<lisci])linc.  Not  lun  for  jirofit.  A  chief  object  is  to  prepare  boj's 
for  college.  Equally  efficient  training  for  business  and  technical 
fields.  Military  drill  and  di-M-ipline  under  U.  S.  War  Dep)artinent. 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Cori)s.  All  athletics.  The  school's  tra- 
ditions and  ideals  of  fifty  years  develop  a  boj''s  sense  of  right 
and  honor.  liecognition  of  a  boy's  individuality  develops  iiiitia- 
live,  .self-control  and  leadeiship.     For  catalogue  address 

C.  W.  NEWHALL,  A.B..  Headmaster,  Drawer  F.  Faribault,  Minn. 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

«••        LANCASTER,  PA.  Founded  1787 

Prepares  boys  for  all  rollogos  and  technical  schools. 
Beautiful,  elevated  grounds.  Excellent  healtli  record. 
Kine  modern  cquipiiient.  Library,  Gymna.sium.  .Ml 
atliletics.  Old  School  on  basis  allowing  moderate  terms, 
('atalogue  and  literature  of  interest  to  college  prei>;ira- 
tory  students  on  ri'<iiiest.    Address  Box  407. 

Main        ^B  ■  Edwin  M.  Hartman,        V 

A;M.,Prln.         -^9^ 


Instruotioii  in  sru.ill  groups — personal  care.  De- 
velopment of  cluiructer  and  training  for  eflicient 
service  in  life.  I'repares  toe  colleges,  teclinical 
schools.  .Separnte  .lunior  Dcparlnient — complete 
eguipnient.  Cyinnasinrn  and  t\v  t-nty-.-icre  ath- 
letic Held.  Military  drill.  Caniegie  Library. 
Modcr.'ile  rale-,  (al.ilog. 
OiCAR  S    KRIEBEL,  D  D.,  Prin.,  Box  113,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 


WHERE  BOYS  ARE  REALLY  UNDERSTOOD 

(  lo-i- |iir-.iiii  il  loMi  li.  ( ciiiriesy  and  a  fine  spirit 
of  lair  pl.iy  and  K>-nllemanllnesii  arc  St.  I.uke  tra- 
dition... .\  H<  liiMiI  of  reaHonal>le  nlze.  Preparation 
(or  (oIlcKe  .md  business  S|ie<'iai  Junior  m  hoot. 
The  .MaHtcTH  arc  kindly,  cultured  men  whose  spf' 
daily  h  hnvs. 

I'oi  Booklet  anil  fat. don,  pl.-aw  adilres. 
CliiiB.n  Rlrout.M  A  .WnvnK    •<>,  ih,  \l,iiti  l.ui,     Pa 


Acadeiify 

Mercorsburg,  Pii. 
Aim  of  tho  Srhool'     .\  llior- 
oiikIi   plivxiral.   mental   and 
inor.il    tr.iininK    for  college 
or  Imi  'lneH«. 

Spirit       A    m.inly    lone    of 
mil  -  reliance,   under    (lirit- 
ti.in  tnasiers.     l'er>w>n.d  at- 
tention to  e.uli  Ikiv. 
Location-  -On   the   we«(ern 
»li>|ie  of   the   fainoiM  (um- 
iH-rtiind   Valley,  one  ol    the 
ni(»t  lieauliflll  allfl  llealtlihil  >|Hit«  ol  America. 
Eqalpmont—  MiMlern  ami  iiim|>lete.     MaRnilicenI  new 
I  ;vmn.i«iiiiii.     Write  foi  c.it.doKiie  and  "  The 
Siiiiit    of    .Melrel>l>lllu  "       .\ildle«r<    Box    \ia. 
Wlll.IAM    .MANN    IKVIM:.  1,1.  1»,  He.idma-lrr. 


THE    TOME    SCHOOL 


I'KTM  \R1LV  a  colleKe  preparalon.'  school,  but 
it  |>ro\ides  courses  that  jirepare  for  the  great 
ICujiineeriiig  Schools. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  studies,  eacli  boy  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  tiniiing  out  the  career  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted.     Military-  training. 

.Separate  School  lor  Little  Boys.     Tuition  Sihmi. 
'rill)M\S    srOCKIUM    IIAKKK.    I'h.U..    fori    Prposll,    Mil. 


^Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllh- 


Randolph-Macon  Academy 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.     Front  Royal,  Va. 


A  hramliof  the  Kandolph-Mai  on  S\  stem .  I  ilieral  t;ifts 
m.ike  tiiui^iial  aiK'.ititages  pi)ssil)le.  l''()uipment  co^t 
Jioo.doo.  Preiiaris  lor  College  or  Scientific  .S.hools. 
MILITARY  TRAINING,  ('.vinnasium.  ph\  sical  >  ultiire 
and  outdoor  ,  .irt>.  5.)-'i.  J7lh  session  opell^  S<-ptem- 
lier  17II1.   lolS.      Kor  ,  .iLiion  addri-.- 

CHARLES  L.  MELTON,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  410,  Front  Royal,  Va. 


STUYVESANT  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  11  tn  15  hoot  ihlN  lllue  KiiIk,-  Mount. liix. 
1  )ailv  exercise  nnlitary  drill,  Siii.dl  classes.  Indi\idual  in- 
struction. Riding.  Kox  and  Rabbit  Hunting  and  all  sportH. 
("at.dogue  on  reipiest 

EDWIN   B.    KING,   M.A.  (Y*l«),    Htxim.itcr,  W.rrenloa.  Va. 


KISKIMINETAS  springs  school  IuVv^ 

Pi.  P.O. -^  ioriollege  or  te.liiui.il  ..  ho,,U  Ilii;h.  h,-.,ltlilul 
loi.illou  l'.icult>  ol  expelt'..  I  mil  Vlilu.il  at  tent  loll  Kxlen- 
-•ive  gtoiiiuls  (ioll  cour-«-  and  tennis  coiirtH.  l-'iMitball  and 
l).i-^d>all  fields,  (oninaoiiiiii  with  swiiiiiiiing  pool  Address 
l)r    .\.  W.  WiLsos.  Jk.,  President,  Saltsburg.  Peiin.i. 


n  I  n 1 1 1 M 1 1 M I II  Mxrf  I'll  M  iTri'fnm'riTi  r  iviTi  m 

SWARTHMORE  Preparatory  School 

.\  "I  hool  I.  Ill  III  led  upon  a  l).i"isof  t  rue  sim  erit  y.  well  eij  nip  (hmI 
and  patroiii/e<l  by  f.imilie.<  of  the  Ix-st  clans.  Boys  are 
iiiiiiililed  (or  liigheHt  iiianliood  and  l.iuglit  the  true  meaninu 
ol  a  useful  life.  ,\  l'"rieni|s"  schnul  hut  patronage  is  non- 
m'Ciarian.     Summer  st-Ksioii. 

Write  Ji>r  txhtklel.  '  I'lir  \'iiion  nf  S;:itrlh>Hore" 

A    H.  TOHLINSON.  H*adin«it<T 

P'pt    114    SWARTHMORE.  PA.      ( 1 1  mllpn  from  Phllailf li)hl«> 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiniiti iiiiiium II 


MILITARY     SCHOOLS 


TABOR 

Academy 

ON    BUZZARDS    BAY       -^ 

T^BOR   ACADEMY  iibcit  dcscnbed   u  a 
junior  Annapolis.  It  is  the  only  school  (or  bojn 
in    New    EngUad   offering    elementary    aavy 
training  in  aodition  to  preparatory  school  work. 
An     Endoweil     School     preparlnc 
boys    13    to   18   for   best   colleges  ar 
Annapolis.     Class    room    work   aap- 
plemented    by    individual    training. 
Sports,      campinr      trips,      short 
cruises    in     land     locked     harbor. 

Ideal  environment.    In  old  whalinf 
Tillage  of  Marion  on  Buzzards  Bay. 
Junior  naval  training  .x>urse  oo  school  grouodt 
•ii.  weeks  in  ninuner. 

For  Illustrated  Catalog  addrest 
Walter  Huston  Llllard,  A.M.,  PrlncipoJ 
P.  O.  Box  70.       MarioQ,  Massacbuaetts 


Allen  Military  School  w\Vne-^on%1 

I  .  S.  Seii.itor  John  \\  .  \\  kkks  sa\  s; 

"The  Allen  .Sthool  htis  had  many  years  ofiHostihiltt 
able  seri'ice  and  there  never  has  been  a  tinu  wlun  (. 
value  of  such  settools  has  been  more  apparent." 

A  country  school  10  miles  from  Boc^ton.      \ 

bination  of  an  efficient  plan  for  the  devi  I 

personality  of  each  l)o\'  plus  organized  ,. 

and  play  under  a  military  system.     Hor-.ii..uK  n.i.n. 

gymnasium,    swimming     pool.      .Xthletic    field.      Nr  > 

buildings.     For  Ijooklet  address 

THOMAS  t:HAI.MERS,  A.B..T).n..  Director 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  Schotf 

.A  school  that  appeals  to  the  >'oiing  .Xmerican  Boy  an.l  th' 
discriminatiiiK  parent.  Kxf>onents  ol  clean  si>i  rt.  f«ir  t»!.i> 
and  thoro  work.      Tuition  JWHI, 

ALEXANDER   H.    MITCHELL.  Principal 
Box  L.   nillerica,  Mass. 


L^-i;.^..:  ^-w^if^ 

I^^^^^B£8i8I^^HmQHi 

•  ^   m    -yj  ■-—  'Wfr^ 

i»^^  IB 

STAMFORD    MILITARY    AC   \:>i  m> 

.\    pi.  11.11. itot\    -.,  luMil    III. It    i.ursiii-.    -.lu:. 
mellio.N  .iiid  pro\'iiles  .1  thorough  tr.iiniii 
luxly       l.oc.ittMl  .It  Shii>p.in  Point  on  l-*ui., 
cou\'eiileut  to  N.'w  \\>rk.  the  '.jiiiatioii  1-  1 
l.iclii.>  111  the  tresh  iiu  iKorating  an  t    ■  ' 
finest    physical  trim.     Clas».'s  ai. 

student-,  .ire  assured  imliviflual  con 
teacher      The   Iwalily   permits  .v 

9lK>rt  .iiid  the  gyiiinasium  is  well  eiiuipiH-u  [u  .111  iiii  - 
exerciv      l-»r  catalog  .iddress 

WALTKK    l>.    <;ERKEN.     B.  S..     A.M..     Prtnctpal 
SUiriVW   I'OINI      ST\>U  t)RI1.  CONN 

Trainoil  for  l.c.ulcrsliip  in  react-  or  in  \N  ar 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MILir.VRV    e;OLLl.C.K    MLN    CO.M.MAM) 

••CARKV  ON!"  Thes.-.  the  wordu  of  the  firnl  P.  M 
(".  man  to  fall  in  No-Man'i>  Land,  cxprcM  the  life  an.l 
spirit  ol  this  olil  institution 

While  her  gt.iiluales  direct  munition*  prodii.  nni 
man  h.ittlepl.ines.  lay  down  tho  Iwrrujte.  and  no  '••■.1 
the  loll."  IV  M  (.' .  'carries  on"  steadily  and  cam.  -ii\ 
her  tr.iining   of    men  for   the    Inittles  of    i>ei«cr  or   w.ii 

TIta  m«n  who  lead  arm  tha  man  who  know 

Somot  tnit.  K  t).  T  I".  CoUeifi.ile  courneii  in  t  iw' 
Engineering.  <'heinistr>-.  Ecxinoinics  and  Finance.  !*"■ 
paratory  and  Junior  "Schools.  A  limited  number  ol 
enrollments  accepted  for  Sept .  loi."*.  also  for  igio-i'>- 
Col  Churlfs  E.  Hv»tt,  Comntand.f nt.  Bo»  !118.  Chester.  P» 
■"Tho  West  Point  of  tho  Keystone  Slate" 


S  C  II  ()  <)  J.  S     A  N  1,     C  1)  I.  I.  E  G  E  S 
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STAUNTON 

MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

An  Ideal    Home    School 
for  Manly  Boys 


425  boy*  from  46  States  last  session.  LarKest 
private  academy  in  the  East.  Boys  from 
10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Univer- 
sities, Government  Academies  or  Business, 
i.oco  feet  above  sea  k-vcl:  imre.  dr>'.  braciiiR 
niuuntain  air  of  the  proverbially  healthy  and 
beautiful  N'allcy  of  the  J-heiiaiuloah.  Pure  min- 
eral spring  water.  1 1  ich  moral  tone.  Parental 
dis<:iplinc.  Militaiy  training  develops  obedi- 
ence, health,  manly  carriage.  Shady  lawns. 
expensively  equipi>ed  gynina.slum,  swimming 
ixxjl.  athletic  park.  Daily  drills  and  exercises 
in  open  air.  Roys  from  homes  of  culture  and 
refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual 
instruction  by  our  tutoring  system.  Academy 
fifty -eight  years  old.  J.'oo.ooo  barracks, 
full  equipment,  absolutely  fireproof.  Charges 
J470.  Catalog  free.     .Address 

CoL  WM.  G.  KABLE.  Ph.D..  Principal 
Staunton,  Va. 


TheTitadel 


Founded  1842  ^^^^  CHARLESTON,  S.C. 

''  I  \Iilil.iry  ColleRe" — rutins  b>  War 

I'  l-n({ini.-iTini{.    scit-ntitic  and    liberal 

linu  10  B.,S.  anil  C.E.  degrees. 
'^'  '^k  Hnei'ially  designed  for  war  pr('i>a- 

rauon    (  Htr  joo  recent  gradiiates  are  orticers  in  the 
iui1il.>r)'   and    naval  services.       Minimum    age  for 
admission,  16  years.     For  calalu);.  address 
COL.  O.  J.  BOND,  Superintendent 


TYEEKSKILL  ACADEMY 

W^   FoaodedlSSS       86th  Year       Ullitary  since  1897 

I  Junior  School.  8  to  13,  separate  build- 
*■  ing.  Upper  School  prep2ures  for  College 
and  Busioess.  New  buildings.  Address 
J.C.Bucher,A.M.,orC.A.Robin$on,Ph.D.,Prini. 
Peekikill-on-the-Hudson,  New  York 


St.  John's  Military  School  nilief'f;,T''°Mick 

<i>lleKe  preiiaration.  Panntal  ili-(  iplinr.  Gvninasinm, 
HwiiiiminK  IhjoI.  Athletic  Ciilil.  Manly  sports  eneouraBeri. 
JuHwr  lIiiU,  a  separate  school  lor  boys  under  13.  Catalogue. 
W.  A  RANNEY.  A.M..  Pd.D..  Prin.,  Ouinins-on- Hudson,  N.Y. 


WENONAH 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Wli.re  .  liarai  fr.  ninnhness  and  lumor  will  be  developed 
in  your  t>oy  tlirniiKli  thi-  Militarv  System.  He  will  be  taiiKlil 
hmv  tuKtiidy.  *oj-to  le;.rn.  1  welve  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
I  he  usual  .Vcadeinir.  SfK-rial  and  Business  Courses  anil 
Athletics.  A  cataloc  for  the  parent  and  for  the  boy  a  book 
o(  views o(  Military  and  Athletic  life  at  Wenonah  mailed  on 
request. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Lorence.  Pres.,  Major  CUyton  A.  Snyder  Supt 
Box  402.  Wenonah,  New  Jersey  '  ' 

Nnw  iKRSF.v.  H<)rdento\vn-<in-the-TJclawarc 

Bordentown  Military  Institute  JIZZ'ol  cZI^^^ 

or  l.u-ine<-      Ktr,c,ent  faculty,  small  classes,  individual  at- 
tcnti.m.      Boys    t..UKht  ho,v  to  study.      Military   training. 
bupcrvised  Athletics,    .uth  year.     For  catalogue,  address 
CoL.  T.  n.  L.NNDON.  Principal  and  Coiiiinandant 


FREEHOLD  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

!;;;to^n:q^.rh^,:r;s;f^,^;^ier;;;^^"L:X^■j^'-xS; 

j.nd  self  reliance.    .Study  ami  play  carefiill  ■  supervised     C)ne 

te.icher  to  10  boys.        The  s.  h..,.l  with  the  prrsom,!  xoxuh" 

M.jor  CHARLES  M.  DUNCAN,  Box  65,  Freehold    N.  J. 


NEWTON   ACADE.MY      Box  C,  Newton.  x\.  J 

A  »emi-militar>-  country  school  for  young  boys.  2  hours 
eH^t^nn^  •  Th'-  B*-^^"'*'"'-  healthful  location.  1000 X-t 
elevation.      Thorough   preparation.      Individual    attention 

sium  "Adl*';^^""  ''rr"""^  Horses  and  ,>onies.  G  mna" 
Slum.     .Ml  sports.     Moderate  rates.     Catalog 

PHILIP  S.  WILSON,  A.M.,   Principal 


New    Mexico    Military    Institute 

A  state-owned  school,  located   in  a  high,  dr^-  climate. 
For  information,  address  ciiuidte. 

(Colonel  JAS.  WILLSOX,  Superintendent,  Box  L, 
Roswell,  New  Mexico 


MILITARY     SCHOOLS 


o  1  Li7  ritrlvj/i  1  n3  academy 


BEST  equipped  boys"  school  in  South.    TEN   BUILDINGS.     Large 
campus.    Excellent  athletic  facilities.    Faculty  of  experts  guaran- 
tees thorough  work.     INDIVIDUAL   ATTENTION    DAILY   TO 
CADETS.      CLOSE     SUPERVISION    AT   NIGHT.     Character- 
moulding,  sound    scholarship,    good    habits,   clean    sport — school 
ideals.    Classical,  scientific,  agricultural,  commercial   courses. 
Certificate   admits    to  leading  universities  North  and  South. 

ADEQUATE     PREPARATION    FOR    ADMISSION  TO 

WEST    POINT    AND  ANNAPOLIS.     Military  work  super- 
vised by  the  Government.     Rates  $450;  at  the  Annex,  $300. 
For  handsotnety  iltustrated   Catalog  address 


Box  100 


L.  L.  RICE,  Pres.,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


fTA. 


9^' 
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GEORGIA    MILITARY   ACADEMY 


COLLEGE   PARK   ( N<^m-  Atlantu  )    GA. 


A  JUNIOR  RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING 
CORPS    UNDER  U.  S.    WAR   DEPARTMENT 


LOCATED  IN  FOOT  HILLS  OF  BLUE  RIDGE 
AMERICAS  MOST  NOTED  HEALTH  REGION 


Moderate  Expenses,   Parental  Guidance,   Sound  Discipline,  Thorough    Work 

Best  Equipped    Military  Prep   School   in   the   Southern   States 


Blackstone    Military   Academy 


Blackstone,  Virginia 

A  home  school  for  bo\s  in  healthful  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia.  New 
modern  building.  .\11  students  under  teachers'  personal  supervision, 
with  an  average  of  twelve  students  to  a  class.  Military  and  Academic 
Departments.  Graduates  admitted  to  leading  universities 
wilh-iut  exaniitiation.  Also  full  oonilDnrcial  courses,  tearhint: 
sroMi'^rapli.v  and  up-fc-)-date  >)usiness  methods.  Oii  West  roint 
ai-<T0(iite(l  list.   For  r-ataIi>K  address.    Tol.  E.  S,  LKJO.N,  I'residcnt 


The  Massanutten  Military  Academy 


Box  8,  Woodstock,  Va. 


Preparatory  School  for  boys.  He;diliful  location,  beautiful 
Shenandoah  Valley.  100  miles  from  Washington.  Prepares 
for  college  and  business.  Music,  athletics.  N"c\v  $25,000 
Dining  Hall    and   Dormitory.     Limited   to   lOO  boys.      $400 


inclusive.    Add  re 


— „., ^..   — I  boys.     $400 

i  llOU.titU  J.  KK.NCIIOKK.  A.M..  Ileudiiiaslei 


iliiar 


laBliH 


'vAcmmm 


A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  Founded  1867  . 

UNIT  R.  O.  T.  C.  HI 

Military   science   taujrht   by   U.  S.  Army  officer.     Collcpre  y 

rreparatdry,  Busini.-.s.'i  and  Music.     Gymnasium  and  Swim-  n 

minK  I'ool.     2'.4  boys  enrolled  from  23  states  and  4  foreijirn  g 

countriftfl  last  year.     Unusually  liberal  terms.     All  sports,  a 

Out-of-(i<Mjrs  the  year  round.     A  broader  preparation  tlian  M 

the  public  school  can  trive.     CataloK^.  ^ 

Rev.  Waller  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Rector,       Box  L,  Charleston,  S.  C.  j 


Greenbrier  A  Presbyterial  Military  School 

An  up-to-date  military  boarding  school  for  loo  boys.  In- 
structors— all  college  graduates.  Bracing  mountain  climate, 
2300  ft.  altitude.  On  Main  Line,  C.  &  f).  R.  R.  Brick  build- 
ings, athletic  field.  Terms  $3:i<>-  ("atnlog  address  Col.  H. 
B.  Moore,  .\.M..  I'rin..    Box  :2i,   I.euisburg.  W Cst  Virginia. 

KF1VIPFR     MILITARY   SCHOOL 

**'*-'^***    *-!*%.       Highest    standard    as   "pre!)" 
school,      lligliest   r.itins   by   War   Dei)artmeiit.      New 
$150,000  fin  proof  barracks.  .Vll  athletics.   Tuition  S6oo. 
For  catalog  address. 
Supt..  COL.  T.A.JOHNSTON,  706  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Missouri 


Military 
Academy 


Its  instnu  lion  (orps commanded  by  offi- 
cers of  experience  and    liberal   judgment. 
Culver  gives  to  its  students  disri|)line  and 
Irill.    education   and    culture,    "fire  enough 
and  earth  enough."  ^\ 

Its  courses  combine   ^^j»t  >  (.On  Lake 

the    military    and  VI^KSa^L.      ^l<'xin- 
academic.        .\Iake    ^SSBfi^^k    kuckee) 
aijplication  «o;e  f. 
1919-1920  session. 


IVrile  for  catalog. 
A  ddress 
T'heExecntiveOfficer      .»       .—^ 
Culver,  Indiana     4KfelAL^4 


Fishburne  Military  School  TnSTu'sln'ess^'ii'f^'prr! 

sonal  attention.   Resultful  military  training.  39th  year.   New 
S6o,ooo  fireproof  equipment.  Diploma  admits  to  all  colleges. 
Rates  S400.    Spring  encampment  near   famous  caverns  at 
Grottoes  for  all  students.    Catalogue. 
Maj.  Morgan  H.  Hudc.ins.  Prin..  80x404.  Waynesboro,  Va. 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 

with  a  Winter  Home  in  Florida 

Boys  at  K.M.  I.  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  college. 
The  two  homes  afford  outdoor  siiorts  all  i'ear  round. 
Equipment  excellent,  including  new  laboratories, 
buildings,  machines  and  wood-working  shops.  Des- 
ignated "Honor  School"  by  War  Dept.  Juniorand 
Senior  Divisions  R.  O.  T.  C.  Waiting  list  at  open- 
ing 1017  b' all  session.  Terms  J600.  Address 
Coninianding  Officer.    K.M. I.,    LYNDON,  KY. 


lennessee  Military 

/■»m  ^>  ^■m'4-tw  -^^^  Here  bo>s  from  all  states 
Mfl^LMLLlLtS  '"^^^  receiving  a  most  thor- 
»"i^  »■— »-"'^"'»^  ough  preparation  to  meet 
the  re>|)oii^.ibilities  ul  llie  future.  New  buildings.  En- 
rollment limited  to  300.  The  T.  M.  I.  faculty  is  one  of 
the  strongest  found  in  any  preparatory  school.  Special 
preparation  for  government  academies,  colleges,  uni- 
versities or  business.  S5H5  rovers  all  expenses.  Catalog. 

Captain  BYERS  M.  BACHMAN,  Registrar 
Tennessee  Military  Institute,  Box  90.  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 


MARION   INSTITUTE 

THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  COLLEGE 

/^NE  of  the  distinctive  schools  of  .\merica.  National 
^-^  Patronage.  Superb  Eeiuipment.  Ideal  Location  in 
Ai>palachian  Foothills.  Systematic  private  tutoring  for 
every  cadet  without  extra  charge.  Military  training 
under  the  War  Department.  Military  .Staff  from  the 
.'\rmy  and  the  Cnited  States  Naval  .Xcademv.  Junior 
CoUe  ;e  Courses.  Professional  and  University  Prepara- 
tory Courses.  Degree  graduates  admitted  to  Junior 
standing  at  leading  universities. 

*    Ariny  and  Navy  Department 

offering  Coaching  Courses  to  prepare  for  entrance  to 
Annapolis  and  West  Point.  .-\rmy  ami  Navv  College 
Courses  to  insure  success  and  high  rank  in  the  Acade- 
mies. I'nsurpassed  record  of  successes  on  entrance  ex- 
aminations to  Government  Academies.  Rates  moder- 
ate. New  barracks  just  completed.  For  catalog  and 
information  address 

Colonel  W.  L.  MURFEE,  Supt.,  Marion,  Alabama 


Coast  Militaiy  aJi'' Naval  Acadenp^ 


OPEN  -MR  SCHOOL  on  the  Gulf.     Boys  sleep  out  of  doors  everj'  night   in 
the  year.     Junior  School  for  boys  between  ages  of  8  and  15.     Military  and 
Naval  Training  under  Government  Officers. 

Address  the  Principals.  Gulfport,  Miss.      R.  1, 
Send   us   the   Boy   and   we   w^ill    return   you   the   Man 


1-' 


s  c  ir  ()  o  L  s   A  X  n   c  o  l  leges 


MILITARY     SCHOOLS 


MORGAN  PARK  rci'o\^^? 

I-JHSr  Of  ALL— A  ^CiiaOL 
II  miles  from  Chicago.  Known  forita  thorouRliness.  OUl- 
fasliioncd  scholastic  stanflarflf.  Credits  ri-coRnizeiJ  at  all 
lolK-Kes.  Trai  hcT-condiH  Ii-I  visits  to  ChicaRo's  men  an- 
tilc,  civic  ami  imlu-trial  iii-tiiutions  witli  shop  talks  ami 
husiness  iiu-n'r  leciiirr>.  part  tif  ri'Rular  ■'Cliool  work.  Small 
cl.iss<-s.  InrjivirluaKarL-.  Ki -ici.iit  r)irKir  di-tailcii  l)v  l.S. 
War  IJ.  p.rtinciu.  n.  1>.  .\»K.I,I,S.  Principal 

Forcatalos  addr.--  Hox  SOO.  Morftan  Park.  Illiiiois 


OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Founded  in  1833 

An  acarlcmic,  military  and  physicid  training  school.  Separate  department 
for  yoiinR  boj  s.  Located  at  t  oIIcri-  Hill,  unusually  beautiiul  and  wfiolesome 
suburb  of  Cincinnati.  BiiildinRS  well  e(|iiipped.  Gymnasium  work  and  athletics 
under  careful  supervision.  .Military  subordinate  to  academic  training.  One  in- 
structor to  every  nine  cadets.  Cert  ilicate  admits  to  colleges.  No  hazing.  Moral 
and  social  influences  of  primary  consideration.     Write  for  catalog  to 


A.  M.  HENSHAW,  Superintendent 


Box  51. 


College  Hill,  Cinrinnal!,  Ohio 


^.Ishnljga 


EPISCOPAL 


THE  AMERICAN    RUGBY 


St.  John's  is  a  «hool  eminently  fitted  for  the 
traininR  of  .American  boys.  It  has  won  a  national 
reputation  for  the  thorouKlincss  of  its  scholastic 
work,  thee.xcellcmy  ol  its  military  instruction  and 
the  perfection  ol  its  pliysical  training.  It  has  one 
of  the  most  coinpU-lc  anil  best  equipped  plants 
in  .\mcrica  and  is  idcdly  locatc.l  in  the  beautiful 
Waukesha  County  lake  re«ion  of  Wisconsin. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL— SIX  WEEKS 
July  6 — Aug.  17 

Write  /or  piirticiihirs 
St.  Jobn's  Military  Academy.  Box  12-F,  Delafield, 
Waukesha  Co.,  WU. 


?*'.JV.\ 


Inspection 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


WESTERN 

.\n  "Honor  School"  linked  with  the 
CJovernment  by  Senior  and  Junior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  Units. 

Prepares  boys  for  (oUeRe  or  Business.  Work  ac- 
cepted by  Colleges  and  Cniversitivs.  Fireproof 
Karracks.  S~>ii>ervised  Athletics.  Swimming  Pool 
JU.^'iu.     Tuition  $7(H).     For  catalog,  address 

Col.  A.  M.  JACKSON,  A.M. 

Superintendent 

Box  44,     Alton,  III. 


Hitchcock    Military    Academy    lili^tlmt 

18  miltis  from  San  Francisco.  )'icturcs<iM.-  ).. ration.  H':tltltful 
cliniut«.  All-ycar-nmnd  otitilcor  life.  Spl<>n(li(t  fqnipnuiit — ex- 
porionrc<I  instriirtors.  School  fully  arcredited.  Accorded  hi^'hrst 
rank  by  U.  S.  War  Departutt>nt.  Sfp.-\ialc  nnon  for  every  Iwy.  All 
ftthlotics,  eyinnasiuin.     4tsi  year  opens  August. 

For  catalnK  wnle  REX  D.  SHERER,  President. 


WENTWORTH 

43  miles  from  Kansas  City 
The    Pioneer    ^!ilita^^'    School     in    the    Missottri    Hiror 
inlley-  and  one  of  the  10  Honor  Schools  of  the   V.   S. 
War  Dent.  a 

"^  Where   Boys   Do  Things 

Field  maneuvers,  trench  warfare, 

flag  signalinK.  field   telegraph, 

briilge    building,    etc. 

Graduates     admitted 

without    examination 

to  leading  colleges  and 

universities.     Small    classes. 

Individual  instruction.   (lyni- 

nasium.     Two  large   athletii- 

fields.      Open    air    swimming 

>ol.     Junior  and  Senioi  units 

R.  0.  T.  C.     .\dd  ress    Col. 

-S.   Sellers,  Went  worth 

Military     .\cademy, 

isi;t  Washington  .\ve. 

Lexington.  Slissouri. 


TECHNICAL     SCHOOLS 


Colorado  fSchool/Nine? 


Golden 


,  {Sit«!^tlimngEo0i0eering 


Mining  more  active  and  important  than  ever  be- 
fore. Unexcelled  location  and  equipment  for  prac- 
tical work.  Four-year  courses  in  Metal  Mining, 
Coal  Mining,  Metallurgy,  and  Mining  Geology. 
High  standards.  Graduates  in  constant  demand. 
Athletics,  scientific  societies,  social  club.  For 
catalog  address.  Registrar,  Dept.  D,  School  of 
MineR,  (•oldeii,  Colo 


ELECTRICAL 


men  witli  traiiiliit;  arc 
always  in  demand.  The 
Bliss  Electrical  School,  with  its  woll-o(uiii>r>e<l 
shops  and  hiboratories.  is  pciuliarly  qualified  to  give  a 
condensed  course  in  l''lrv  tiit.il 

ENGINEERING 

Every  detail  taiiglit.  Theory  and 
practice.  Actual  construction,  installa- 
tion, testing.  Course  with  diplonui, 
complete 

IN    ONE  YEAR 

For  |)ra<tical  yotuiR  men  with  limited  lime.  J6th  year 
0|)eiis  .S<'pt.  -'stli.     Catalogue  on  request. 

IDS  Tahoma  Av*nu*,  Washincton,  D.  C. 

ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  "^JIiaiJa" 

.\  (  <illij;r  or  l^DKini-t-MiiK-  (  oiir-^rs  m  M  rrh.un*  .il.  Klotiri- 
liil.  ("ivil.  <."lu-inic.»l  :in(l  Arrliitr*  liirjil  ICiiKinrrriiij;.  Kxlrn- 
HJvc  mI»»i>m.  wt- It-iMjuippiMJ  laboratorirH  in  all  ili-parlninil'*, 
ixinn-Ms  low.  iSlh  ycur.  I*i>r  ot.iloK  lontaiiiinn  tiiU  in- 
loiiii.ition  aiul  prolrssional  rrnistrr  ol  .ilniiint,  ,nMrr-.-» 

A.  1..  MFI.S.   Pnsitlent 


South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines 

RAPID  CITY,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TOC.\TKD  at   the  Gateway  of  tUe  Ikautiful  Bhu ;k  1  lill.s 
1    /     lu-ar  an  inipoitant  gold-mining  ri'j;ion.     'riic  institu- 
tion has  foiiVi-niint  lielil  facilities  and  excellent  laboratoiN 
and  lihniry  oiiiii|)incnt. 

Tlio  teachers  arc  trained  men,  conscientious,  helpful  ami 
e\l)erienced.  Much  attention  is  given  the  individual  student, 
(ir.iduates  invariably  secure  good  positions. 

Send  for  our  list  of  high  salaried  alumni.     The  school  is 
a   state    tethnital   institution    and    the  tiiilion   is  \  ery  low, 
onK- ?i  ^.oo  ,1  ye.ir.      I'or  c.il.ilog,   hook,  of  views  .iiul  otiuM' 
lilei.ituif   .idilif^-^    1  lu'    I'l  .-Idcnl . 

1-3^; 

^ 

UNIVERSITIES 


The  University  Trains 
for  Higher  Positions 

The  world  demands  leadership.  The  man 
or  woman  who  ktious  is  the  one  who  is  promoted 
A  generation  ago  leading  positions  were  filled  by 
thosi-  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  Now  these 
positions  are  held  by  those  of  university  training. 

What   the  world  needs  most  is  brain<;— 
//uiiit-J  brains.     Brains  that  can  moli  ' 
to  greater   productiveness,   capital   • 
useluhiess.  and  luimanity  to  greatci 
is  the  supreme  need  of  this  country  to^ay. 

The  high  places  are  for  those  who  are 
efficient — the  result  of  training,  not  inspiration. 
This  is  the  age  of  opportunity,  in  which  men 
and  women  share  equally  as  never  before. 

The  IXIVERSITY  OF  M.\S.«;.ACHUSETTS— 
non-sectarian  and  co-educational — is  a  broad 
school,  a  practical  school,  a  useful  school,  and  a 
democratic  school. 

It  contlmies  the  efjucation  of  the  hieh   srho-' 

studi-nt  throtiRh  the  preparatorv      •       •     • 

of  arts  and  science  and  the  prol 

and  vocational  schools  of   the   .. 

the  usual  loss  of  time  incident  to 

tition  and  duplication  of  studies.     It  does  this  a'  a 

normal  cost. 

Be  one  of  those  sharing  the  larger  opportunities 
of  the  university  trained  man  or  woman.  When 
writinK  for  catalog  state  profession  or  vocation  in 
which  you  are  interested.    .Address 

JOHN   HALL  SMITH,  Secretary 
657  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

University  o{  Massachusetts 

BOSTON 


OBERLIN    COLLEGE 

HENRY   CHURCHILL  KING.  President 

An  un(ifnomin.-itional  institution  which  oftcT*  unusual  kdvanta*. . 
study  in  rithtr  of  lliriv  Depnrtment.s:  Collec*  ol  Arts  and  »ti.n    ,■ 
Graduate  School  of  Theology.  Conservatory  ot  Music.     ~ 
huildini:  with  its  rich  furnishinKS  alTords  an  unusual  opportun  '; 
study  of  Art. 

Application.^  for  adnnission  In  September.  1918.  are  now  brivt  m. 
ceived.  Student;!  in  ColleRe  of  Artji  and  Scirncci  limited  to  1  "W. 
Conservatory  students  limited  to  41)0.  Kor  Cttalocae  and  B-V  at 
Views.  a.I.lre.ss 

THE    .SF.CRET.VRY.   OBERLIN.  OHIO 

TEMPLE      UNIVERSITY 

PHILADELPH  lA 

College  of   Liberal  .\rts  and  Seieuces  oilers  .       ^  : 

to  thcdeKreesof   Bachelor  of  .\rts  and  Bad. 

includinR  Chemistry   and     Education.      Ti  , 

oilers  courses  in  Physical  Education,  Kindt  i. 

hold   Arts.     Professional    courses    in   Law.   M 

tistrj-,  J'h.irniacy.     Nurses  Training  ischoul 

with  the  .Metlical  School).  Commercial  and  11;  ^ 

ins  coursi-s.     ColleKe  of  Music  otTers  courses  „„.,... s  ... 

degree  of  H.ulielor  of  Music    Ciriid.Trs  sent  mi  tcyurst. 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL.  Preudent 
Dept.  L.  D.,  Broad  and   Berks  Sts..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BACKWARD     CHILDREN 


ACERWOOD    TUTORING    SCHOOL 

for  slightly  retarile. I  I  lii'.ilreu.    .Vitus  .it  noin.il    ' '  ■• 

by  s|K-cially  einphasi/inK  hesf  ab  lities.  Indr 
tion  in  academic  branch's.  Thorough  trninir  . 
arts,  woodwork,  gardening,  gyuinasiiim.  < 
Summer  tutoring.  ,i^  niinut-s  from  I'luladi  lidii.i 

MISS  UK\i;Ki;r.\.   l<ox  l.,  IVMm.  l', 


^^iss    ^r^NA/s-ter's    ScHool 
For  Nervous  and  Backward  Children 

7  miles  iioiii  I'hil  iili'l|>liia.  \iiiii1m  t  liuutd  to  liii 

SlltniUiTs  .It  the  ^e.lshon-. 
R.  W.  BREWSTER,     ...        -     LAN8D0WNE.  PA 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT  VINELAND 

l)evole<l  tv>  the  interests  of  tlu)s<-  whose  iiiin.l 

vcloiH-d  normally.     Psychological  lal>orator\    • 

of    the  children,      txhool.    shop   ancl   (arm   >i 

cott.ige  croups. 

v..  It.  JOII>s|()\K,  Siiprrlnl.'iid.  Ill,  ll.it   I  III.  >I\H  \\\>.  N    >- 

SCHOOL  for  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Kvery  facilitv.  in  a  suburb.tn  home,  (ot   the  carr  and  iiiiii- 
ing  of  children  who.  through  uieiital  or   pliyitical  diaal'iht  . . 
are  unal'U-   to  .itlend  inibllc    or    private    «t  litKila.     14  ""'' 
Irom  niiliblplii.,.     Hooklet. 
MOLLIE  A.  WOODS.  Principal,  Box  160,  Koslyn.  PsaDSTUkDi.t 


Boi  P 
Phll.t 


The  Hedley  School 

I'or  the  t  ire  .ind    tr.uning  of    ihililnn  of  ni  • 
ileveloi»-il    ment.ilily.      Indiviilual    instruction     nb  .1    'i  ' 
lile.    mother's  c.irc  an  I   uKsaciaiion    with   normal   childrin 
1     R(h;kk    II|.:i)|.kv.     MP,     Resident    Phyiiitian.     Mio    .' 

Kill. IK  llilii  I  V  (N     \'    fniv  >.  I'rineipal. 

Bancroft  Training  School  :,:;:;::;;,."  :,'7h*s:;;'.' 

>t1i..».'  iiii'MiiI  di'\rli<|iiiii'iit    lias  uot  pmtr»»«e>l  normally.     *  UU' 
qiexrters  In  lieaiiiifiil  IMiilailrlplila  unlnirh.     Stiinmet  Hoair  on  <s  «■• 
■  r  Main*.      I  in.ilisl    atlrndani-e.      Hi<iililent  phrlifian.    10  tearli.    - 
W  nnrsr*  aii.l  nlteiitlint«.      I'ii  .-iiLti'.  tfiUo. 
Nttr  .IrxEt.    HtM.  iifl.M  K     \    rir.i.i>    rs    MD.Iv.tl     . 

MISS    COMPTON'S   SCHOOL 

For  Cbtldrfii  of  Ret.'irded  MantsUty.  I  imilfd  I..  t»n  rtiildrri. 
foe  taiii.-l  l.-».lu-'».  fliv  li  ..11.  .iii..-rti.cd  It  IW'  trained  all<-H'1 
niil'.  l>ii  .tii.t  t<».h.- iii.<mli  I.-111H.  \,IJ».-.iill..  three  parlit.  T'-'  • 
I'lllii  and  ni'tt  ir.lH  f.r  Ion  inoiitht  «e  n,       Foiin.led    l«>l 

FANNY  A.  COMPTON.  Priacipal.  3807  FU4  Am.,  St.  LmI*.  M*- 


S  C  II  ()  (>  L  S     A  \  I)     C  ()  L  L  i:  G  E  S 


i:j 


VOCATIONAL     AND     PROFESSIONAL 


] 


Russell  Sage  College 

Founded   by  Mr.«     Rimrll  Sa^e  In    connection 
with  Emma  WlUard  School 
A    School  of   Practical  Arts 
De^tigned  for  the  liiKlur  i-ducation  of  women,  partic- 
ularly   on  votational  .in. I  Dro'oi.-ional  linc:i.     Secre- 
tarial Work.  Hou-eliol  I    E*  onouiicsi  and  Indii^^trial 
Art".       B  A.    ani     B  S    d,-Kri-c3.      Special   students 
admitted.     .Address  Secretary. 
RUSSELL  SAOE  COLLEGE.  TROT,  N.  Y. 


Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

SUMMER    SESSIOIW 

July  First  lo  August  Sinlh 

Home  Economics.  Physical  Education  (prc- 
I>aring  teachers  to  meet  the  New  Vork  State 
requirements).  Secretarial  Studies,  Fine  Arts, 
Music.  Languages  and  General  Studies. 
For  catalogue  of  regular  or  summer  sessions 
Address  the  Registrar, 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 


American  College  of  Physical  Education 

;,    r^ /i7f,/.  (■■.-".Iiicnl,..ii.il.    J  year  N..riiial  t'uiirsi-.     GraJuate 
.1      Our  gr.iiliiat.  s  an'  filliiij  responsible  positions 

■  ilarlM.  as  i'liysiral  Directors.  Pl:.ygrouiid  Super- 

I'oKhes.  in  iinivi-rjilies.  coUegrs.  public  schools, 

undj.  and  in  V.  M   C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work. 

TliorouKl)  training  in  athletic  games,  a-stliclic 

IDE.  I^nusiial  t^qitipinent.  (vviiinasiiim.  Su  iiiiniin? 

■  ■:  athli-t.rs.     Wi. nun's  doimitory.      College  term 
.|..  ij  >.|.i.  'J*.     Siiinnrr    irhool    lor   dirrrlort   and   teachers 

I  to  tnruil   10.      Writ.-  f.r  cal.nl..;  nvv.      .^d.lrcss 

rollette.  ni>pi.-.'l.4200Grnnd  Blvd..  Chicago.  III. 


:    The 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRT  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  Pres. 

Largest  srliool  of  e-xpre>si..n  in  ilie  V.  S.  The 
denian-l  f-.r  "ur  (?radualc.s  as  teachers  in  c.-Ild'C^, 
normal  and  liivh  sch.n.ls  is  Breater  than  we  can 
(111.  t'.nisi.*  in  Belles-lellres.  oratory.  pidaK.gy, 
[•hysical  cultnr.  .  v., ice.  dramatic  art,  etc.  aSth 
year  opens  ^cj-t.  2:(rl. 

HARRT  SEYMOUR  ROSS.  Dean 
Htuitiiigtan  Chambers  Boston.  Mass. 


The  Sargent  School  Education 

Established  l88l. 

Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  K.  SARGENT,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

New  Haven  Normal  ^^'°°clv°r^„astics 

14S6  Chap«l  Str««t,  New  Haven,  Conn.  32nrl  year.  Fits 
•  ir  te.icliinx,  |l'y^i>^al  training,  playground  work.  V'ora- 
nmal   bureau.     IJoriiiit'jrie...     2  Kyninasinms.     Xew  Dining 

H.ill.     o  liiiildinK-.      I.ni  hi.-i.i|    .^-icre  caiiip!!'^.      Boatliouse. 

ilhletic  fields,  too  .icrcs  on  i>ound. 

WAR  SERVICE  FOR  WOMEN 

5hort  course?  to  train  women  as  "Reconstruction  Aides," 
IS  directed  by  the  Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  War  Depart- 
nent.    .W-m.  longer  courses  in  Meehano-tlierapy. 
VMERICAN   SCHOOL  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
V.  .«/orv  n.  Mulliner.  Dirtctor         43  .St.  Botolph  .St.,  Boston,  Jlas«. 

\\  oKeK  IKK.   Mas.^achu4'-tt... 

lYorcester  Domestic  Science  School  ?e°a'r"N!,^'ai 


I  If  courtK'n.  R«mI  " 
,  matron<f,  dici'ti;i 
ntic  Sci«iic<»  tr:tir. 
•  St-pt.  'J4th.  191K. 


i"ts  W'»rk.  Trains  for  teachers  -. 
Ti.  nn-  tir-it  -tc-hool  devot«<]  folrhf 
rik'      (.i.i'luatfs  occupy  exceptional 

A-kirrsH 

Wktukkki).  }'A  Institutr  Road. 


Fhe  School  of  Domestic  Science 

>ne-\-ear  course.  Intensive,  practical,  efficient.  Gradu- 
itps  are  teachers,  dietitians,  matrons,  cafeteria  directors. 

tig  tielii  for  c.ipal)le  trainefl  women.     Address 

to  A.  JOSEPHINE  FOREHAND,  B.Y.W.CA..  41  Berkeley  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

nstjtute  of  Musical  Art  of  the  City  of  New  Yori( 

vti  ..■ndowed  .«cliool.     Frank  Damro^cli.  Director.     I'ru\  idea 
thorouRh    and    comprelien^ive   musical  education  in  all 

■ranchcH.  and  eqiiippsd  to  give  highest  advantages  to  most 

xceptional  talents.      .Vddrcs?* 
Secrkt.xry.  I  »o  Clareniont  Avenue,  New  Vork  City 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  TERM 

Vlorse    School     of    Expression 

^.dvanced  Educational  Metliods.  Voice.  Diction,  I'hys- 
:al  Training,  Dramatic  .\rt.  Pagcaiitrv.  Send  for 
■ooklet.  Musical  Art  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

!  SCHOOLS    FOR   STAMMERERS^ 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get 

tty  bi'j  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.    Largest  arid  most 

ucces^iful  school  in  the  world   curing  all  forms  of  defective 

pecch  l>y  advanced  natural  method.      Write  today. 

1  litth- Western  School  for  SUmraerers,  Inc..  2324  GriDd  Are.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


^INTENSIVE  2- YEAR  COURSE "" 

To    Train    Young    Men    and    Women    as    Business    Executives 


Six  years  ago  Burdett  College  opened  its  Department 
of  .\pplled  Business  Management.  This  college  con- 
tended that  young  men  could  be  trained  as  business 
e.tecuiives  in  two  years. 

That  contention  is  now  established  inasmuch  as  the 
Government  has  appointed  a  \'ocational  Board  for  the 
I)'irposc  of  eliminating  non-essentials  and  shortening 
the  time  devoted  to  training  men  for  executive  and 
technical  positions. 

Many  graduates  of  this  department  of  Burdett  Col- 
ler;e  have  earned  and  ohiaine-I  the  same  rating  in  the 
yuarterraaster's  De.iartment  of  the  .Vrmy  as  men  who 


I    have   taken   twice  the  length  of  time  for  a  broad  busi- 
'    nesa  training. 

Other    departments    for    resident    students   are   Ac- 
I    countaacy.  Secretarial,  Normal  and  Shorthand. 

Send  for  new  Catalogue  and  View  Book. 
j        Selected  positions  always  open  to  Burdett  graduates. 
Employment  service,  riaching  all  siclioiis  of  the  East- 
I    ern   States.  inaintaine<l    for   the   benefit   of    graduates. 
I    Less  than  one-third  of  the  positions  lilled  thia  year. 

Proper  care  given  to  the  personal  welfare  of  away- 
I    from-homc  students. 


BURDETT  COLLEGE 


Established  in  1879. 


Corner  Boylstoii  and  Washington  Street.s,  Boston,  Mass.     . 


University  Course  in  Business 

The  complexity  of  business  demands  a 
thorough  training.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity School  of  Commerce  is  excellently 
equipped  and  situated  to  train  men  for 
business.     Write  for  catalog. 

402  Northwestern  University  Building 
Chicago 


Harvard  Dental  School 

A  Department  of   Harvard   University 

Model  n  buildiii'^s  and  equiiimcnt.     Degree  of  D.M.D.    Cer- 
tifuates  from  recognized  preriaratory  schools  accepted.   Fall 
term  opens  September.  1918.     Catalog. 
El'CJF.NE  H.  SMITH.  D.M.D.,  Dean.  Boston.  Mass. 


GORDON 

A  vocational  Religious  College  and 
(Graduate  School  for  the  deyeloi>- 
mcnt  of  Christian  leadership  in  the 
ministry,  mission  field. and  special- 
ized service.  Interdenominational. 
Sincerely  Evangelical.  Fireriroof 
buildings  with  dormitories.  High 
grade  demand  for  graduates.   Catalog. 

Address  De.in  NATHAN  R.  WOOD, 

GORDON  BIBLE  COLLEGE.  BOSTON,  MASS 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Established  1856.  Ihrec  years' coinse.  College  prepara- 
tion desired.  The  (  urriculuni  includes  systematic  study  ot 
the  theological  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  spirit- 
ual interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Course-  by  corre- 
spondence when  desired. 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President. 


Know  about  the  opportuni- 
ties of  dental  profession  be- 
fore deciding  your  career. 
The  Indiana  Dental  College 
presents  an  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  study  dentistry 
at  a  moderate  cost  for  tfiition 

id    living    expenses.     New 

college  year  begins  Septem- 

Der  30.    Augmented  curricu- 

Able  faculty.    Clinical 

lacililies  unexcelled.     Write 

ar  catalog  and  full  details  of 
opportunities  for  service  and 
advancement  in  the  practice 
of  dentistry.     Address 

F.  R.  Henshaw,  Dean 
9  W.  North  St.,  Indianapolis 


Dentistry 
offers 
unusual 
opportun-  I 
ities. 

Write  to 

INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

'  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.        WM.  O.  PRATT.  Mgr. 


fl  A  \J  A'C  MUSICAL  INSTiTUTE 
I/>til/\  O        Warren.  Ohio 

.1    picpiinitury   scho-.tl   and   College    of   Music. 
CliiirUrcd    by    Slal'-    of   Ohio.      Grants    degrees    of 
Associate,    Fellow.    Masler   and   Doctor  of   Music. 
ENROLLMENT    LIMITED 
Fiftieth  Year.     Operated  on  jilan  of  daily  personal 
instruction.     Known  as  the     '.sellool  of  experiences." 
.\ctual  daily  experience  in  branch  studied.     Daily  les- 
sons in   technic,    theory,    solfeggio,    ensemble,    musical 
history.      Public  School  .Music.      Faculty  devotes  entire 
time  to  school.     Each  pupil  has  personal  instruction 
from  a  Master-musician.     E.tpenses  very  moderate. 

Daily  leasons  in  Piano.  Voice.  Violin  and  orchestral 
instruments.  Cornet  aii<l  other  Band  Instruments. 
Orchestra — Military  Band.     Doriiiitories.     Address 


LYNN  B.  DANA,  President, 


COLLEGE  BOX  L,  WARREN,  OHIO 


WILSON-GREENE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

2601-47  Connecticut  Ave.,  Waihington,  D.  C. 

Endorsed  by  the  world's  greatest  musicians  and 
ia  charge  of  the  recognized  musical  leaders  of  Wash- 
ington. Voice,  piano,  violin,  harmony,  grand  opera, 
languages,  classic  dancing,  accompanying.  Frequent 
concerts  by  world-renowned  artists.  Inquiries  solicited 
from  students  with  best  social  and  financial  references. 

Thos.  Evans  Greene,  Mrs.  Wilson-Greene,     -     -     Principals 


SCHOOL  OF  THE 

MUSEUM  OF  Fine  Arts 

BOSTON,  MASS.A.CHUSETTS 

Forty-third  year  begins  September  thirtieth 

DKAWING  — PAINTING  — MODELLING  — DESIGN 

For  Illustrated  CircularwritetoAliceF.  Brooks,  Manager 


Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

SUMMER  SCHOOL.  Oldest  art  school  in  America.  Open- 
air  instruction.  Swimming,  tennis,  etc.  Resident  Instruc- 
tors. Separate  dormitories  for  men  and  women.  J7.S0  per 
week  ui).  Open  now.  Students  not  accepted  for  less  than 
one  week.  90  minutes  from  Philadelphia.  Catalog. 
D.  ROY  MILLER,  Resident  Mgr..  Box  C,  Chester  Springs,  Pa. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 

Special  advantages  for  those  who  look  forward  to  concert  or 
educational  work.  All  instruments,  vocal,  dramatic  art.  etc. 
Graduates  filling  highest  places  available  in  America.  Cata- 
log. Di^tinguishecl  faculty,     .\ddress 

THii  Rkgistr.\r,  3  De  Witt  Park.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LEARN    MECHANICAL   DENTISTRY 

We  havx-  an  insistent  demand  for  men;  highest  wages  i)aid ; 
competent  school  of  mechanical  dentistry;  efficient  system 
of  teaching;  individual  instiuction  on  practical  work;  taught 
thoroughly  in  3  to  12  months;  da\' f>r  evening;  easy  terms; 
highest  references.  Write  for  Catalogue  H. 

H.  A.  McCARRIE,  Principal.  National  School  of  Mechanical  Denlislry 
SO6  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Half  a  century  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
Music  Schools.  I'nsurpassed  in  faculty  and 
etiiiipment.  I'leparatory,  Normal  and  Artist 
Departments.  Exceptional  advantaijes  for  post- 
j;r;idiiate  and  repertoire  work,  advanced  study 
in  Theory  and  Composition:  Orchestral  Iniin- 
in^r. Opera,  Expression,  Languages,  Literature, 
Public  .School  Music  and  Drawing.  Engage- 
ments for  graduates.  Attractively  at)pointed 
residence  buildings.    For  catalog  adciress 

MISS   BERTHA   BAUR 
Highland  .\ve.  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute 


ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 

Industrial  A  rts 


Household  Arts 


34th   Year 
Applied  Arts 

Normal  and  professional  traitiine 
for  men  and  women.  Three  and 
one-year  courses,  all  depart- 
ments. Special  two-year  course 
for  men  in  Mechanics.  Klectricity. 
Chemistryj  Architecture.  On€ 
Year  DraJ tJtman' 8  Course. 

School  of  Household  Arts : 

Three  years'  traiiiiriK  for  teachers 

of     Ifomestic     Science     and    Art . 

One-year     courses    in    Dietetics. 

Lunch    Room   and    Instituti«>nal  r»„.„^  ^/.-^    c,  — .  ,- 

Manat?oment  MilitaryCampCook-  UpmestiC  i>Cience 

ing,   Ti-flde   DressmaKiiigr,    Millinery,  Home  Making, 

\\  rite  for  illustrated  bulletins.  State  course  desired. 

ROCHESTER  ATHENAEUM  and  MECHANICS  INSTFfUTE,  Dept.  D,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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SCHOOLS    A  X  D     COL  L  E  O  E  S 


SUMMER     CAMPS 


Junior  Plattsburg 

ON  L4KE  CHAMPLAIN  500  ACRE  CAMPUS 

Summer  Vacation  Military  Training  Camp 

JULY  and  AUGUST 
INFANTRY— CAVALRY— ARTILLERY— NAVAL 


FCNDAMH.NTAL   military    training      'T*HE  advantages  of  Junior  Platts- 
and  modern  warfare  by  United  States         1   \^^^J.^  „ver  all  other  junior  camps 

are  everywhere  apparent  when  you 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
preparations  tor  the  191 S  Camp 
have  heen  going  on  for  eight  months, 
and  that  the  Militaiy  Staff  and  all 
other  instructors  have  been  selected 
because  of  cheir  peculiar  fitness  to 
train  young  men  during  the  forma- 
tive period  of  their  characters. 

Maintenance  and  Military  Training,  $250.00 

Write  for  a  complete  catalogue  to 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  Junior  Plattsburg,         8  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


Army  and  Xa\al  officersaided  by  British, 
Canadian,  French  and  Italian  officers 
who  have  seen  service  in  the  present  war. 

Special  courses  in 

Automobile  assembliiiR.  maintenancp.  start iiiR 
and  ignition;  Electrical  apparatus  in  seiieral 
repairing  and  assembling;  Ground  work  of 
aeroplanes  (No  flyinK);  War  farming  and 
gardening  ;  Food  conservation;  Sanitation  ; 
IIydro[)lane;  Motor  boats;  Telegraph  and 
Wireless;  Refrigerating;  Road-building;  Civil 
Engineering. 


INTERLAKEN 

SUMMER  CAMPS,    JUNE -SEPTEMBER 

The  junior  and  middle  camps  offoncight  weeks  of  life  in  the  sunshine  and  open 

country,  amid  flowci  s,  animals  and  birds.     Cross  country  hikes,  camping  trips  to 

l.^ki-     Michigan    anil     the    sand    dunes.      Athletics — ti  nnis.    soccer     baseball  — 

N\  iiMiiiiMK.  cauDoing.  water  sports.    The  Senior  Camp  has  the  added  feature  of  a 

(  iiiiiuliiiii  Ciinoring  Trip. 

JUNIOR  CAMP.  Limited  to  thiuy  boys  under  12  years  of  age.  Orie  director. 
i\  counsellors.  I'ottery,  basket-weaving,  wood  carving,  camp-cralt,  first  aid 
irdciiing. 

MIDDLE    CAMP.      Limited   to   forty  boys — 12  to   IS- 
counsellors.     \\  ood-craft,  camp-craft. 

SENIOR  CAMP.  Lim  ted  to  thirty  boys — is  to 
IK-  one  direilor  and  three  counsellors.  Big  farm 
operations,  harvesting,  etc  Camping  and  river  trips, 
and  an  unusual  camping  and  canoeing  program  amid 
the  lakes  and  forests  of  the  Muskoka  region,  Canada. 

INTERLAKEN  SCHOOL,  which  prepares  for  all  uni- 
versities, reopens  for  the  winter  work  Sepleml>er  ly. 
Ai-ademic  work  is  a|>plied  iu  practical,  mechanical, 
and  agricultural  training.  Executive  exiierience  au<l 
initiative  is  dcveloi)ed  through  assisting  as  work  lead- 
ers in  oliicc,  shops,  etc.     For  Catalogue  address 

Superintendent,  Box  lOS,  Interlaken  School 

Rolling  Prairie,  Indiana 


"V- 


Ethan  Allen 

TRAINING   CAMP    "^^V^r 

dill.  Wll.l.l  \\l  \l:l<lil:(K.Siit>rriiili-n(lfnl 
(. I vcK  till,  most  modern  fundamental  mil- 
itary traiuifig  ill  the  lnfi*iitry,  Cav.-ilrv 
and  .\rtillery  br.uic  lies  of  the  wrvii  e. 
I  he  detailed  milit.irv  instruction  is  con- 
ducted hv  rctirril  I '.  S.  Army  Oflicers  anil 
l>V  West  {'ointCadrln.atisislitl  by  reccnily 
iiivalidiil  lirilUh  and  French  Otlicers. 
I  he  Viic.-ilional  featuren  u(  this  camp 
c.intiot  be  snrpaHHi'rl.  Si-nior  and  Junior 
DivisiiinM    -Age"  l.tti>  JI.    Write  or  call  lor 

t  .it.doKUi'. 

Ethan  Allrn  TralnInK  Cftmp  Aik'd 

Brani'h  Rei-rultlnK  Office,  7  Eaut  42nd  8trert 

Now  York  City,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  RONCEVERTE  for  Boys 

On  the  CJreenbrier.   Konce\erie.  \V.  Vii. 

Ill  the  lic.irt  of  the  .Mleghanies — elevation  lOoo  feet — 
I  .'  mile  s  from  White  Sulphtir.  All  field  and  water  sports. 
Military  training.  Trap-shooting.  Boxing,  I-'ine  Fish- 
ing. CoiniK'lent  supervision,  June  2otli  to  .August 
iSlli.  ?i.S,S.  Half  term,  S.S5.  Dire  tors,  l.iiut.  C.ibbes 
Lykes,  I',  S,  .\..  I'rance;  Major  II.  ("..  .Vvker,  .Assistant 
Commaiulant,  .Staunton  Military  .Academy,  .'Staunton, 
\'a.  Write  Majnt  II.  ("i.  .A(  ker  for  booklet.  I'ntil  June 
1st.  Stailiilim.  \a.      Alter  Jiitic  1st.    Kotucvrrte.  W"  \',i. 


"A   PARADISE 


OF  WATERS' 


CAMP*  VEGA 

(  H.Mtl.l.SIO.N,  OM.VKH),  i.A.N.VD.V 
k\  ISl.tMl  KItll  \W\S  \  I.,  I.-.  yoar>.      Kiihiiiic.  IhillllnK.  Swlinniint. 
SailiiiK.  T.iiiiK    Oiitilia.r  Tliratili'nlK,  Hikra.  Cnnix- Tri|».  CnrpplittT. 
Tmlil.  riiiv     .M..|..r  H.iU.     l.il..rl»f       Trnxrllnc  ..^prii.. »  fn.in   N«-w 

^       1..    r I  ln|.     •».'.        In...-    1.'    I,..,,   ..        \     r    }<..\Ul    u.Mr.-«.    Mr» 

II.  i.i\   «iir.|  II..TI-1     Ml     II    I      I    n  •    1  I  I  «  ,  M   I'.Ml,  SI      N     y    CiH 


Gimp 
^oseboy 

jOnekafni 


Our 
Id. 


','„!."  For  every  TODD  Boy  a  good  citizen ' 

Summer  Camp  School  for  Boys 


St  h  )  ca  r .  A  umuler- 
l.uid  of  woods  ,ind  w.iter, 
I'ishiiig,  hiking,  boating. 
Overnight    Ixiatride 


'^^: 


re.Tson  able, 
•■•luipnient. 


aifo.    I 
U  n  11 


sua! 


7  to  if).  Ill  hill  ioiiiiti\, 
1000  feet  .ibove  se.i  le\el. 
one  hour  from  Chicago. 
l"ac  u  It  V  .  placing  bo  y 
values  before  Ixiok  values, 
seeks  to  develop  mind, 
body.  iihumIs  and  m,inneis. 


w|j//  year 

,     TODD 
ISEMINARy/ 

Woodstock. 

Illinois 


SUMMER    SCHOOLS 


A  CALL  TO  MEN 
WHO  CAN  LEAD 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  good  salaries  ami 
opiKjrtunities  for  advancement  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  field? 

The  work  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  secreiar\- 
olfers  the  man  who  cannot  go  "over  there"  aii 
opportunity  to  serve  his  couiitr>'  effectively  "over 
here."  The  mo<lerii  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro- 
vides the  best-proved  means  of  organizing  theliunian 
ixiwer.s  of  a  community  to  meet  the  issues  the  war 
lias  created. 

This  work  is  fascinating  in  itself — full  of  oppor- 
tunity lor  accomplishment,  constructive,  contia- 
ually  changing,  always  new.  The  clement  of  mo- 
notony is  almost  never  present.  The  secretarj-  i.s 
always  at  the  forefrt)nt  of  his  community's  advaiuje. 

It  is  stimulating  because  the  Chamber  of  Con- 
merce  secretary-  is  continually  in  contact  wiih  ibt 
strongest  brains  in  the  community. 

The  most  satisfactory  means  of  securing  a  foothold 
in  this  held  of  civic  development  is  offered  by  tlte 

American  City  Bureau  Summer  School 
For  Chamber  of  Commerce  Secretaries 


car  at  K 


L-  Mere 


The  .Vhool  will   be  held  this 
Park.  I'a..  July  8-19  inclusive. 

Why  not  attend  and  make  your  vacation  pay 
dividends? 

Eagles  Mere  Park  is  a  place  of  unusua' 
ness.     It  provides  an  opix)rtunity  to  cor 
ough  physical  revitalization  with  mentai  , 
for  larger  opportunities. 

There  is  more  about  this  school  in  a  pamphlet  just 
issued  -".A  Call  to  M;-n  Who  Can  Lead."'  Why 
not  ask  ii>  to  sciiil  you  a  copy? 

American  City  Bureau  n  e  w"°y  o  r  k 


SOCIALCERVICE 
ummerOchool 

July  8 — August  16 

Write  for    bulletin    describing    courses    i 
\\;\r    Relief,    Industrial    Conditions.  Child 
\\'elfare.   Social    Case    Work;    Community 
Organization,  Recreation,  etc. 

For  Bulletin,  etc..  address 
SF.f  .RET.\RY  10.1  East  22nd  Street 


New\orkS 


EW  IORKC>CHOOL| 

OF  PHILANTHROPY 


SUMMER     CAM  PS 


CAMP  KATAHDIN  for  Boys  ^^V 

W001I-.  I'll  tlb-  n\fi<  and  lake^  of  Maine.     1': 

Ictic  lidd-.     Hor;.cback  riding    and  inilitar\   d 

iliicction  of  a   West   Pointer.      Mountain  tri|>^.     Lot; 
ami  teni-<.  <;i50RtUC  E.  PI  KE.  B.S  ,  R.ALPH  K.  BE  \  K' 
A.M..  Powder  Point  Sc'iool.  I)uxl>ur>.  .Mais. 

DAN  BEARD  WOODCRAFT  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

In  ili.irji'  of  tlio  f.iiiioiii  scom    '  ii:--.''      ' 'n 
hcautiliil  iVnnivlvania  mount. nil 
ouiiloor  aciivitiei  that  hoys  lik.  '■ 

muscle,  miuil.  morals,  .\inericai' 

Address  'WINTER  QUARTLK^ 
99  Bowne  Ave.,  Flushint:.  L.  I. 

andt'.«mp(or  Bo>« 
Jackson.  N.  II 

AUitndc  1000  ft.    Hi*;  lo'^  caliin.    .Ml  outdoor  >poit»    M'"m-- 
t.iiii  climbini;.  woivh  r.Ut    and  cxi)ert  tutorinii      !•  [•  lu  i 
Spanish  conversation.     .\   unique  conibinaln  i 
study.        G.  A.  BUSHEE.  A,B..  B.D  ,  I)ire« 

Soutli  I- 

CAMP  POK-O'-MOONSHINE  FOR  BOYS 

.\dltond.i.  U-.      l.il'i  ."^  .4-.m.     1  .s  .\I  a>ti  I.-,   lio  Boi  ^  u""- 1  7  ' 
Two  Ik>ui..  of  iniellcciual  work  ilaily. 
C'haritei  al»<>hilely  inclusive. 

Only  j'..  mil.-i  fiotn  railoail.  yet  in  wilds  of  mountaia*' 
Wi.HiSMis.  Pi  rk-kdl    N   V 


Thorn  Mt.Tutoring  School 


\.l.h 


Mr    (' 


QUANSET  ];^.'.,",fJ,f.,T  ""' '""  "'■' " 

lining,    suiUhh  —  Stitrst  fottiiitions.    r.\(' 

Kportrt,  i>.mi-;iiitr\  ,  hor>rl>a(-k  lidiiiK.     ! 

and  rqiiipmrnf .  W'.ir  liinr  ;uli\  itir-*.  i>  ; 

KirN      ITini-iial  tf'-iilt^  ill  hcillli  aiul  \ik"1 

Mrs.  E.  A^  W.  Hammatt.  Box  4,  South  Orleans.  Ma.«. 

PINE  TREE  CAMP  for  GIRLS  l^olr.  •    : ' 

.:<ioo  lirt  .il.nc  SI  .1  in  pinr-lailtn  .li  1  of  1\k  ono  Moiini.iin- 
Kour  hoiiM  irom  New  Noik  and  Philaddpliin.  BuiiR.d.' >  < 
and  trnti  on  ^'iinny  liill.  Exi>i-ricnivd  coiincilorn.  Iriini-, 
baskrt-hall.  I  anoemK,  "hikes"-  all  outdooi  •iwrtu    H.i'i'li- 

i-isfli.  cur.l.  i.ini!      U,v|  (>..».  W.rl.      T.il,>hi,w  it  .(■••{■•••I      7II."''      ■ 

IViii...    l'lill>.lrl|.|iU.   tl.'>  n.   vrli,..,|    laiir.     >l|.i    HI   iM   III    l>     )'X>'   *■ 

SARGENT     CAMPS 

FOR  GIRLS 

Dr.   D.  .■\.  SARCliNT.  President 
lilustrnlrd  CnlnloR.  Sccrelnry  .  Cnmbridne,  Mn«». 

WYNONA  CAMP  for  Girls 

I MRI.EE,  VERMOM' 

FainoiiK  for  ils'horM-lmck  riding,  golf  and  cquipnimt  lii 
pine  grove  on  8horo  of  (aiw-inaiinu  mounlain  lokr.  Si'in": 
water.  Sluiwer  hath«.  Electric  I'kIUs.  For  illustratnl  Ikji'KI' ' 
address  the  Diri-ctor   a77  Summer  Street.  Filchburg.  Ma.-". 
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Language 
Is  Power— 


A    mastery    of    it    means    greater 
broader  opportunities,  increased  income. 
Kleiser   (former  Yale    Instructor)  has 
Course  in  Practical  English  and  Mental  Efficiency  which 
will  give  you  a  supreme  command  of  this  indispensable 
factor  toward  worldly  success. 


Your    thinking     is     done    in  words.      It   is 
impossible   for   you    to  think  in  words  which 
you    do    not    possess.     Your    thoughts  must 
suffer  for    the    words  you   lack.     Increase  your 
stock  of  words  and  you  increase  both  your  facil- 
ity of   expression     and     mental     efficiency.     One 
vital     difference     between    a     clear  thinker  and    a 
hazy    thinker,    between    one    who    is    authoritative 
and  persuasive,   and  one  who    is  feeble    and    uncon- 


efficiency, 
Grenville 
perfected  a 


vincing,  is  largely  a  matter  of  words  and  verbal 
skill.      A     limited     vocabulary     means     limited 
thought,    limited    power,    and    limited   authority. 
Grenville   Kleiser's  system  is  altogether   dif- 
ferent from   the   stereotyped  old-time   method   of 
teaching   "grammar."     There   are  no  wearisome 
rules  of   syntax  and   rhetoric  to  memorize.     By  a 
direct,   intensely   interesting,  and   practical   system, 
immediate  results  are  guaranteed. 


LET   US   SEND   YOU  THE  FREE  BOOKLET 

How  to  Become  a  Master 


of  English 


IT  WILL  SHOW  YOU  HOW  THE  KLEISER  COURSE 
IN  PRACTICAL   ENGLISH    WILL    HELP    YOU   TO 


Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words — 
Use  the  Right  Word  in  the  Right  Place- 
Write  Tactful^  Forceful  Letters,  Advertise- 
ments, Stories,  Sermons,  Treatises,  etc. — 


Become  an  Engaging  Conversationalist — 
Enter  Good  Society — 
Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power,  and  In- 
fluence in  Your  Community. 


You  Surely  Will  Be  Benefited 


"  These  lessons  are  so  clear  and  concise  and  at  the  same 
time  so  entertaining  that  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  receive  a 
great  deal  of  good  from  this  Course.  In  fact,  I  look  forward  to 
each  week's  lesson  with  much  interest,  "says  B-  F.  CORD  A  Y, 

President  Corday  &  Gross  Coni[)a)!y,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Tbls  Course  will  Awaken  and  Develop  Latent  Poivers 
and  Ambitions.    It  not  only  gives  one  thatcommandof  words  and  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  things  which  tends  to  leadership,  but  it  willshape  your 
life  mentally  and  physically  by  a  thousand  influences.  It  will  inspire  and  de- 
velop latent  qualities  of  concentration,  will  power,  personal  magnetism,  and 
build  up  a  personality  which  will  command  recognition  and  advancement. 

Sign  and  Send  Us  the  Coupon  To-day 

The  booklet  "  How  to  Become  a  Master  of  English,"  is  abso- 
lutely   free.     It    teems    with    information    on    English,    and    Mr. 
Kleiser's  new,  common-sense  method  of  teaching  it.    You  will 
find  it  of  great  interest  and  value.     Send  the  coupon  and  get  it 
free.     No  agent  will  call  upon  you. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

334-60  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


Sign    and    Mail 
Coupon— NOW 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York  Dept.  184 

Gentlemen : — Send  me  free  of 
charge  or  obligation,  the  booklet, 
"  How  to  Become  a  Master  of  Eng- 
lish," together  with  full  particulars 
of  the  Grenville  Kleiser  Course  in 
Practical  English  and  Mental  Ef- 
ficienc" 


NAME 

LOCAL  ADDRESS 

Street  and  No.,  or  R.F.D. 

POST-OFFICE.- 

STATE 

DATE 
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HELPING  TO  KEEP  THE  STAR- 
SPANGLED  BANNER  WAVING 


'And  a  little  child  .shall  lead  them.'' 


WONDERFUL    WORK  OF  THE   "FOUR-H   CLUBS"   ARMY   IN  THE  SOUTHERN   STATES- 
TANGIBLE  RESULTS  SHOWN  IN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS'  WORTH  OF  VALUES  CREATED 


SIv!\  IIKAL  years  before  tlie  present  war  startetl,  the 
"4-H  Clubs."  an  anny  of  production  instead  of 
destruction,  bcjian  to  in()l)iliz(>  in  \\\v  South.  Sub- 
seciuently  the  or<>anization  spread  into  other  .sections. 
Year  Ijy  year  it  has  waxed  niiglitier.  This  year  the  mem- 
bership in  the  United  States  is  more  than  8oO,00(). 

The  "4-11  C'hil)s"  are  composed  entirely  of  intlus- 
trious,  enthusiastic  l)oys  and  girls  from  ten  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  They  have  become  a  most  potent  factor  in 
vitalizing  rural  Hfe. 

In  a  general  way.  the  name  ''4-H  Clubs"  covers  the 
activities  of  corn  clubs,  canning  clubs,  tomato  clubs,  pig 
clul)s,  jwiiltry  clubs,  etc.  Its  insignia  is  a  four-leaf  clover 
emblem.  In  each  petal  is  an  "H"  which,  being  interpreted, 
stands  for  a  thinking  "Head,"  a  kind  "Heart,"  skilful 
"Hands,"  good  "Health,"  and  over  all  is  the  club  motto, 
"To  Make  th(>  Best  Better." 

In  this  motto  lies  the  jiowerful  purpose  to  do  better 
than  was  done  before;  or  plainly  speaking,  to  outdo  their 
daddies.  By  creating  and  promoting  this  ambition  the 
United  States  ( lovcMunuMit  found  an  able  instructor  for 
the  adult  fannei'  who  was  too  ".><et  in  his  ways"  to  change 
his  agricultiual  nictluKls.  It  is  also  adding  millions  of 
dollars  amnially  to  the  productive*  wealth  of  the  world  by 
capitalizing  on  the  initiative  and  physical  energi(\s  of  the 
young.sters. 

Under  the  lutclage  of  tiaincd  workers  or  "demon- 
strators" sent  out  1)>-  the  IiuKmI  States  1  )eparti;ient  of 
.\griculture.  the  kiddies  have  become  miracl(>  woikers  of 
wealth. 

ix.\r(iri{.\Ti:n  ix  Mississippi 

It  w:is  in  Missi,«;sippi  that  the  first  "1-11  (lub"  was 
•  Mganized  in  the  formation  of  a  county  corn  club.  Then 
what  happened? 

For  forty  years  the  highest  average  >ield  of  coin  per 
acre  there  for  any  ten-year  jM'riod  had  Ihmmi  b').4  bush(>Is. 
In  three  years  the  boys  ran  it  U|)  to  20..").  In  other  words, 
.')  bushels  were  adde(l  to  e\-er>  one  of  the  1, 01)0. ()()()  acres 
cultivated  in  Missisvi])pi. 

In  the  nicantime  (  ieoigia  boys  had  also  ]»een  active, 
in  MM.")  ;>.()()t)  of  them  averaged  .')S  bushels  to  the  acr(>, 
wiiile  the  adult   tarmers  averaged   1")! 


The  championship  as  corn  grower  was  first  awarded  to 
Jerry  Moore,  a  boy  in  South  Carolina.     His  crop  that 
year  measured  228.75  bushels  for  his  one  acre.     In  191 
the  title  was  wrested  from  him  by  Walter  Lee  Dunston, 
Alabama,   whose  acre  of  corn  measured  232.7  Inishci 
South  Carolina  showed  her  appreciation  of  Jerrj^'s  achiev. 
ment  by  a  legislative  resolution  awarding  him  a  special 
diploma  and  a  free  education  in  the  State  Agricultural 
College. 

What  Jerry  did  was  a  wonderful  incentive  to  tii 
"4-H"  brethren  in  other  Southern  States.  Within  foi; 
years  the  corn  clubs  of  the  South  "discovered"  17.J! 
boj's  who  reached  the  hundred-bushel-an-acre  mark. 

THE  LITTLE  BOY'S  BIG  PIG  IN  GEORGIA 

The   first    i)ig   club   organized    taught    the   older  pin 
raisers  a  lesson  that  was  something  of  a  shock.    A  Georni 
boy.  Orange  McGee,  of  this  first  pig  club,  started  the  agi- 
tation.    A    neighboring    farmer    who    thought    he   knew 
more  about  i)ig  raising  than  he  really  did,  believed  in  tl; 
old   method  of  letting  the  pig  root.     So  young  McGco 
and  the  old  farmer  took  litter-mated  i)igs  to  raise  ami 
agreed  to  show  tluMu  at  a  state  fair  in  the  fall.     They  tlid 
.so.     McGee's    pig    weighed    520    poimds.     The   fanner' 
weighed  ()5!     McGee  .sold  his  pig  for  S58.     The  man  sol. 
his  for  .S8. 

Since  then  tlu>  int(M-cst  of  the  l)ovs  has  been  greatn 
in  pigs  than  an>thing  (4.se.  The  enterprise  has  grow; 
to  such  ])ro|)ortions  that  not  only  business  men,  but  cvci 
SoutluMii  banks,  UmuI  money  to  the  boys  to  help  then 
in  their  woik. 

How  they  respond  to  this  interest  may  be  .seen  fmi; 
the  fact  that  in  a  Louisiana  State  fair  the  "  1-H "  l><i> 
were  awaidcd  t(Mi  of  \\\v  prizes.  Clarence  Martin,  o 
Crowley,  La.,  received  tlu'  title  of  "Champion  Bnv  Pi 
Grow(M-  of  the  World"  on  his  pig. 

Conli(l(>nce  of  banks  in  th(>  spltMidid  work  of  the  l)oy.> 
pig  clubs  is  disclosed  in  the  voluntary  action  of  a  h'Ui 
cashier  in  Sylv(>ster.  WOrtli  county,  Ga.  Last  July  It 
inv(\sted  Sl.SOO  in  pure-brinl  Duroc-.ler.sey  pigs  and  ir:i\ 
tluMU  to  (!(M)rgia  pig  club  boys  to  niise.  .\s  a  result,  ;i 
auction  s.il(>,  with  a  professional  auctione(M-.  will  be  lid 
on  July  2d  of  this  year,  to  sell  the  surplus  of  the  pnip'ii 
creai(>d  by  the  bank's  iiiNcslment.  So  far  as  known  tli 
will    l»e   the   first    auction   sale   of   pur(>-bred   hogs   raise 


L'giritered,  catalogued  and  owned  exclusively  by  pig  dul) 
oys. 

SPLENDID  WORK  OF  THE  GIRLS 

During  those  few  years  girls  of  the  South  hav(>  hecMi 
oing  wonderful  work,  too.  It  began  in  1910  with  th(> 
:)rniation  of  girls'  canning  clul)s  and  led  by  gradual  steps 
ito  the  present  and  very  broad  activity.  In  the  fall  of 
ear  before  last  home  demonstration  work,  under  govern- 
lental  auspices,  was  in  jirogress  in  420  counties  in  the 
outhern  States,  and  is  adding  materially  to  the  wealth, 
ealth  and  hai)|)iness  of  families  and  connnunities. 

Wiieii  the  first  girls'  county  tomato  club  of  Aiken, 
.  C,  was  formed  and  Katie  (lunter,  one  of  the  forty-six 
lemlwrs,  realized  a  net  jirofit  of  S78  from  her  tenth  of  an 
ere,  the  idea  very  (piickly  spread  and  now  "Household 
k'onomy  Clubs"  are  everywhere.  The  girls  cultivate  the 
umatoes  and  can  them,  too.  Some  of  them  liroaden 
heir  circles  of  activity  by  raising  wheat  and  following  it 
rom  the  growing  grain  until  it  appears  as  biscuits  on  the 
onily  dinner  table. 

Four  years  after  the  first  girls'  tomato  club  was 
3rmed,  girls  of  fifteen  Southern  States  preserved  more 
han  0,000.000  pounds  of  tomatoes  at  a  profit  of  $200,000. 
'lie  following  year  the  production  of  these  clubs  was 
alued  at  S355,588. 

While  in  the  beginning  Katie  Gunter's  $78  profit 
rom  her  tenth  of  an  acre  was  considered  large,  each  suc- 
essive  "World  Tomato  Champion"  has  beaten  it.  Some 
lave  exceeded  .$300  on  their  one-tenth  acre  plots.  Like- 
rise  the  weight  of  tomatoes  raised  by  .state  champions 
las  increased  from  1,851  pounds  in  Oklahoma  to  7,037 
lounds  in  AJabama. 

.\  Florida  girl  raised  a  quarter  of  the  whole  value  of 
er  father's  farm  crop  on  her  tithe  of  an  acre. 

A  Tennessee  girl,  in  addition  to  getting  a  profit  of 
107  from  her  crop,  received  prize  money  and  a  registered 
ersey  heifer. 

Two  ambitious  sisters  in  Tennessee  went  so  far  as  to 
aise  anil  preserve  120  varieties  of  foodstuffs  from  their 
Iwo-tenths  of  an  acre. 

I     One  little  14-year-old  miss,  Ruth  Anderson,  of  Etowah 
ounty,  Ala.,  in  her  second  year  of  club  life,  helped  most 
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materially  to  pay  for  the  new  bungalow  in  which  her 
family  now  live.  From  her  tenth  of  an  acre  she  put  up, 
in  one  year,  750  cans  of  beans  and  700  cans  of  tomatoes. 
In  four  years  the  Etowah  county  girls  put  up  172,555  cans, 
\alued  at  $29,400.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  season 
every  girl  plants  a  winter  garden. 

"PLAY  WORK"  PROVED  AN  INSPIRATION 

Th(»  idea  of  i:)utting  these  children  to  doing  "play 
work"  was  really  a  fortunate  inspiration.  It  is  proving 
the  means  of  adding  untold  millions  to  the  agricultural 
output  of  the  South  every  j'ear. 

Under  instructions  from  county  agents,  campaigns 
against  files  and  mosquito-breeding  places  were  in- 
augurated ;  sanitary  measures  were  introduced  in  sections 
that  were  without  them,  thus  improving  the  physical 
morale  of  the  people  thereabouts;  new  methods  of  dairying 
were  taught,  improving  the  quality — and  the  selling 
price — of  the  milk  and  butter;  new  ideas  in  thoroughbred 
poultry-  raising  were  disseminated,  promoting  the  quality 
— and  the  .selling  price — ^of  the  eggs  and  fowls;  canning 
demon.strations  in  schoolhouses  and  colleges  were  given, 
showing  how  sterilizing  and  processing  were  done  without 
the  use  of  preservatives. 

The  effect  of  the  campaign  has  been  beneficent  in 
every  way.  And  the  results  can  never  be  figured  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

What  the  boys  and  girls  produce  is  important;  but 
what  is  more  important  is  the  impetus  their  accomplish- 
ment gives  to  the  adult  farmers.  This  partially  explains 
the  amazing  increase  in  the  production  of  Southern  farms 
in  late  j^ears. 

It  also  suggests  most  cogent  reasons  why  a  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  his  product  in  the  country  at 
large  should  switch  a  liberal  share  of  his  publicity  appro- 
priation into  Southern  newspaper  space. 

People  of  Dixieland  surely  have  the  means  to  buy  not 
only  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  but  also  the 
"frills,"  and  they  need  only  the  invitation  through  the 
columns  of  their  favorite  daily  newspapers. 

"Below  is  a  select  list  of  Southern  dailies.  For  infor- 
mation as  to  rates,  distribution  and  areas  of  circulation, 
consult  your  advertising  agency  or  write  to  the  papers 
direct. 


ALABAMA 

,'irininghann  A^e-Herald 
irmingham  Ledger 
■  rmingham  News 
lobile  New»-Item 
lobile  Register 
lontgomery  Advertiser 
lontgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 

t.  Smith  Southwest  American 
ittle  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 

jicksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
lampa  Times 
lampa  Tribune 


GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta    Georgian    and    Sunday 
American 

Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enq'uirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte       News       &       Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Twin-City 

Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  American 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  (Cont.) 

Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal   & 
Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
Memphis  News-Scimitar 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean  & 
American 
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This  useful  Mueller  Shampoo  Fixture  can    be    installed    in 
any    lavatory   at   reasonable   cost   by   any  licensed  plumber. 


Another  New  Mueller  Fixture  for  Home  Use 

This  new  Mubllbr  Fixture  enables  you  to  shampoo  your 
hair  as  often  as  you  wish — right  in  your  own  home — with  no 
additional  expense — and  with  great  saving  of  time. 

The  Mueller  Shampoo  Fixture  delivers  water  at  any  desired  temper- 
ature, from  cold  to  hot,  either  from  the  spout  or  from  the  sprayer.  You  regulate 
the  temperature  of  the  water  by  turning  on  or  off  the  hot  or  cold  faucets.  The 
one  fixture  answers  for  all  purposes. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


have  stood  every  test  for 
dependable  service  for  three 
generations,  and  are  noted 
for  thcTir  mechanical  preci- 
sion, beauty  of  finish,  and 
dependable  service. 

Instead  of  being  made  of 
common  brass  (which  is  only 
609o  copper),  they  are  made 
of  Muellerite,  which  is  85% 
pure  copper,  and  therefore 
takes  and  holds  a  finer  finish 
and    heavier  nickel    plating. 

Mueller  Rapidac  Fau- 
cets— with    which    the    above 
equipped — arc  protected  by  basic 
are    tested    to    withstand    four 


normal  water  pressure  with- 
out leaking — and  are  fully 
warranted. 

To  insure  the  use  of 
Mueller  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures on  any  job,  instruct 
your  architect  to  specify 
Mueller,  and  see  for 
yourself  that  the  name 
Mueller  is  stamped  on 
every  faucet  used.  You  will 
thus  save  yourself  from  need- 
less future  repair  bills. 

Many  practical  suggestions 

fixture     is  for  improving  the  plumbing  service  in  your 

patents —  home  will  be  found  in  the  book  "Dependable 

times    the  Plumbing" — mailed   to  you    upon   request. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2- Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lastiiiji  lustre. 

3  C'^rrugated  Stems— any  style 
k'vcr  handle  at  any  anule. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double -pitch  Thread  —  quick 
()|ienin!4  and  ciuicU  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakage  — reduces  ueav. 

7 -Anti-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR.  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  145  W.  30th  St.  — San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St.,  and  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada 
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HOW  FOCH  WILL  WLN   THE   VICTORY 


I\  THE  WHOLE  HISTORY  OF  WAR,  one  editor  remarks, 
we  can  find  no  individual  responsibility  equal  to  that  of 
Gen.  Ferdinand  Foch,  "called  to  the  head  of  six  millions  of 
soldiers  to  achieve  victory  for  human 
liberty  and  civilization."  Four  great 
nations  have  unreservedh'  entrusted 
their  armies  and  their  destinies  to 
this  French  general.  More  than  six 
millions,  in  fact,  may  be  under  his 
supreme  command,  for  the  Italian 
I^remier  says  that  the  Allied  conference 
"recognized  a  united  front  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic  as  an  effective 
reality";  and  some  estimates  place  the 
Allied  trooj)s  in  FVance  and  Belgium 
alone  at  not  less  than  six  million. 
What,  ask  our  military  critics  of  the 
l)ress,  is  the  plan  of  this  leader  in 
whose  genius  the  Allied  nations  have 
such  faith? 

From  the  time  that  he  took  com- 
mand in  the  Battle  of  the  W^estern 
Front,  observers  agree,  his  strategj'  has 
been  to  husband  his  men  by  defensive 
warfare,  to  inflict  the  heaviest  possible 
losses  upon  the  attacking  enemy,  and  to 
accumulate  reserves  for  a  counter-offen- 
sive. For,  as  the  Montgomery  Adver- 
tiser remarks:  "Time  is  the  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Entente  nations,  and  the 
enemy  of  German}';  each  day  gives 
America  more  time  to  draw  upon  its 
\ast  resources  and  to  assemble  and 
organize  them  for  war."  "It  becomes 
in(»re  and  more  obvious  that  Foch  is 
i>iding  his  time,"  remarks  the  Rich- 
mond Titnes- Dispatch,  which  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Allies  "can  afford  to  do  what  he  asked  Premier 
Clemenceau  to  do— to  wait."     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  commander-in-chief    refuses    to    be  stampeded  into  a 
premature  offensive.      He  knows  that  any   action  that  is  pn- 


'  Assiji'iati'in. 
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mature  might  end  in  a  disaster  that  could  not  be  overcome  in 
years  of  fighting.  Faith  in  him  should  be  increased  and  not 
shaken  by  the  fact  that  he  is  holding  back  until  he  can  hope 

to  win  what  will  be  the  most  fateful 

battle  of  this  or  any  other  war." 

Foch's  strategy,  according  to  Hilaire 
BeUoc,  is  that  of  Napoleon,  while  the 
German  high  command  still  follows 
the  strategy  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Hence,  he  argues,  Foch  will  continue 
to  leave  the  initiative  to  Germany  until 
he  thinks  the  time  is  opportune  for  a 
great  counter-stroke;  and  Germany, 
in  accordance  with  her  theory  of  war, 
will  continue  her  offensive  as  long  as 
she  has  strength  to  strike.  Writing 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Belloc 
goes  on  to  say: 

"Such  a  plan  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  the  Ger- 
man school  of  war,  and  the  contrast 
between  it  and  the  French  school  may 
be  discovered  by  any  one  who  cares  to 
read  the  works  of  the  two  great  ex- 
ponents of  either  scheme,  the  Prussian 
General  Bernhardi  on  one  side  and  the 
French  General  Foch  on  the  other. 
Each  of  these  authorities  exprest  the 
national  system  of  strategy  long  before 
the  war;  each  taught  it  in  the  schools 
and  each  espoused  it  in  his  writings. 

"General  Bernhardi  has  piit  the  Ger- 
man scheme  in  a  single  phrase :  '  Mili- 
tary action  must  follow  a  previously 
determined  line,  and  this  must  he  pushed 
up  to  the  limit  where  the  adversary,  in 
spite  of  all  alternative  plans  he  may  have 
formed,  shall  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
initiative  of  his  opponent.'  In  other 
words,  you  win  by  making  a  plan  and  by 
following  it  out  in  detail  after  the  fullest  preparation  and  not  by 
trusting  to  your  own  rapidity  of  judgment  in  the  presence  of 
several  alternatives.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connec- 
tion that  this  idea  is  as  old  as  Frederick  the  Great  and  that 
under  it  you  win  all  or  lose  all.      It  is  the  child  of  victor\',  and  it 
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takes  suporiorityovfryouronfmy  for  granted.  It  haslittlcdtrtu- 
si\  0  |)Ower.  and  if  it  is  onec  broken  that  l>reak  is  for  good  and  all. 
"Ssow,  if  you  turn  to  Cicneral  P'oeh's  great  work.  "The  Conduct 
of  War,'  you  will  find  exaetly  the  opposite  doetrine.  It  may.  if 
vou  wish,  be  called  the  child  of  defeat  (^tho  it  certainly  does  not 


HIS   NI(iHT.\rAKE. 
— Burtt  in  the  Ivnoxvillc  Journnl  nnd  Tribune. 

produce  defeat),  for  it  received  its  full  effect  ui)on  the  P''reiich 
through  their  defeat  in  1S7().  It  is  the  doctrine  that  the  general 
should  fori  see  as  much  as  possible,  should  l)e  ready  with  the 
greatest  number  of  alternatives,  and  should  rely  upon  his  rajndity 
of  judgment  and  the  power  of  a  vigorous  mind  and  eye  to  changt* 
his  plans  at  the  critical  moment.  Just  as  the  Gernuin  doctrine 
^vas  formed  before  the  victories  of  a  generation  ago.  tho  it  was 
crystallized  and  solidified  by  them,  so  the  French  doctrine  was 
formed  long  before  the  defeat  of  1870,  for  it  was  the  essence  of  a 
Napoleonic  method.  In  fact,  it  Avas  never  better  exprest  than 
in  the  Xai)oleoni(!  ])hrase,  'Act  as  if  you  expected  the  worst.' 

''Indeed,  there  lie  between  tho  two  theories  two  totall.v  dif- 
ferent national  characters — one,  that  of  Crcrnuiny,  mystical  and 
believing  in  some  way  that  confidence  in  victory  actually  pro- 
duces victory;  the  oth(>r,  French,  jiref erring  the  known  reality 
to  visions  and  calculation  to  emotion.  It  is  the  contrast  between 
the  single  swing  of  a  battle-ax  and  the  multiple  maneuver  of  a 
sword.  It  may  be  said  that  the  more  subtle  French  theory  is 
the  refuge  of  the  weaker  party,  and  that  is  true;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  it  brings  victory  to  the  weaker  party  when  it  succeeds." 

What  resources  has  General  Foch  for  the  carrying  out  of  liis 
plans?  We  are  told  by  Andi'e  Tardieu,  of  the  Fren.ch  Commission, 
that  when  the  German  drive  began  France  had  ^i.OOO.OOO  men 
in  the  field.  The  Britisli  Army  in  France  and  Relgium,  says 
Frank  11.  Simonds,  "is  not  as  large  as  the  French";  and  he  re- 
minds us  that  "since  the  opening  of  the  battle  of  the  Somme, 
less  than  two  years  ago,  nearly  '2,000,(KX)  British  lune  been 
killed,  wounded,  and  captured."  Biit  even  so,  remembering  the 
size  of  Kitchener's  Army,  ■2,0(K),(K)()  would  not  seem  an  extraAa- 
gant  guess  for  the  number  now  in  the  (ield.  The  Belgian  .Vrmy 
now  numbers  ;iO(),()(M),  Italy  has  2.')(),()()()  in  Francr,  and  the 
United  States  has  "more  than  half  a  million."  These  pnlilished 
figures  would  give  an  Allied  Army  of  more  than  (>,(MM),(KK)  men 
in  France  and  Belgium.  A  French  «'stiinatt>,  quoti'd  in  Tmi: 
LiTKH.xuv  Di<;kst  last  week,  placed  the  total  number  m  the 
German  Army  (not  indudmg  the  forces  of  her  allies)  at  5,.'i(^),(MM), 
of  whom  more  than  :{,.")0(),0()()  were  .said  to  be  on  the  Western 
Front.  But  "each  day  LudendorlT  is  recci\  ing  fresh  reserve.^  of 
trooi)s  coming  from  the  Fast,"  says  a  London  correspondent. 
London  and  Pans  dispatches  agnc  that  Germany  has  about 
1,'.>(K),(KK)  .soldiers  distributed  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Oise, 


ready  to  launch  the  next  offensive.  In  a  cable  to  the  New  York 
Time"  from  Edwin  L.  James,  with  the  American  Ai-my  in  France, 
we  read: 

''On  Aprd  lo  the  Germans  began  a  withdrawal  of  divisions 
from  tlu'ir  front  for  the  big  drive  with  the  purpose  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Information  here  is  that  it  takes  five  to  seven  weeks  for 
this  work. 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  Somme  drive  the  German  command 
used  forty-five  divisions.  This  number  had  been  withdrawn  for 
reconstruction  by  about  April  21.  About  a  week  ago  the  Ger- 
mans withdrew  crack  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  training  for  a 
period  estimated  at  three  and  four  weeks.  These  divisions  were 
not  so  badly  chewed  up. 

'"These  factors  h>ad  to  the  estimate  that  the  Germans  will  h^ 
ready  for  another  drive  in  the  first  week  of  June  on  the  same 
scale  as  (he  one  that  started  on  March  21.  On  a  sliding  scale  of 
withdrawals  of  divisions  for  rehabilitation  the  Germans  would  l>e 
able  to  keep  up  the  same  supply  of  man-j)ower." 

But  if  the  next  big  German  offensive  fails  to  separate  the 
British  and  French  armies,  and  if  it  proves  as  expensive  in  man- 
power as  its  predecessors,  "there  will  be  left  to  the  Germans  no 
offensive  strength  with  which  to  obtain  a  decision,"  remarks 
llilaire  Belloc.  And  in  the  meantime  we  are  given  another 
glimi)se  of  the  amazing  speed  at  which  the  United  States  is 
mobilizing  and  transporting  its  man-power  to  the  front.  Speak- 
ing in  Congress  last  week  a  member  of  the  House  Committe*' 
on  Military  Affairs  announced  that  the  United  States  Army  now 
numbers  2,078,223,  that  90,000  American  soldiers  were  sent  to 
France  during  the  first  ten  days  of  JMay,  and  that  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  arrival  of  th(>  first  American  troops  in  Francr 
our  overseas  expc'ditionary  force  will  number  1,(X)0,000,  full> 
equipped  and  supplied.  He  further  estimated  the  total  avail- 
able man-power  of  the  enemy  nations  at  18,360,000,  and  of  tlif 


riii:  \vi;\Kv  nKi.i.-KiNcKK 

IlanliiiK  in  tho  Brooklyn  Eaglf- 


Allies  at  ()S,S7'.t,.')(H).  And  lie  informs  us  that  without  goinK 
outside  Class  1  of  the  draft  the  United  States  can  raise  o.OOO,- 
000  men  (his  year.  Already  our  soldiers  are  in  the  trenches  in 
Flanders,  in  Pieardy,  near  Verdun,  in  Lorraine,  and  elsewhere. 
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And  we  have  President  Wilson's  assurance  that  "we  are  not  to 
be  diverted  from  the  grim  purpose  of  winning  the  war  by  any 
insincere  approaches  on  the  subject  of  peace." 

And  with  every  attack  the  Germans  are  losing  man-power 
faster  than  the  Allies,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph,  which 
adds:  "That  side  which  has  the  last  reserves  will  win  the  Wivr." 
Examining  the  situation  before  Germany  strikes  again,  the 
military  exixrt  of  the  New  York  Times  finds  that  we  have  the 
advantage  of  terrane  and  of  numbers,  while  Germany  has  the 
advantage  of  shorter  interior  Unes  of  communication  on  a  battle- 
line  that  is  roughly  semicu-cular.     But,  to  quote  further: 

"The  net  n-sults  of  delay  favor  the  Allies.  They  know  now 
where  fiermany  will  attack — not  the  exact  location,  perhaps, 
but  within  reasonable  limits;  they  can,  therefore,  not  be  sur- 
prized. They  liave  brought  u[)  their  strength,  and,  altho  they 
are,  perhaps,  not  equal  in  numbers  to  the  Germans,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  established  an  equilibrium.  In  artillery  they  have 
made  up  their  losses  and  have  accumulated  a  new  stock  of  am- 
munition for  their  new  gun  i>ositions.  Thej-  have,  in  some 
central  point  of  the  fighting  zone,  a  large  reservoir  of  reser\es, 
certainly  much  larger  than  that  of  Germany,  with  which  they 
can  either  strike  out  in  an  independent  action  or  feed  the  fighting 
line  as  the  situation  and  the  judgment  of  their  commander 
dictate. 

"The  Germans  have,  however,  mustered  their  greatest  strength 
and  think  that  they  can  win.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
the  German  command  sends  the  German  troops  into  another 
offensive  operation,  it  is  because  it  is  figured  that  there  is  a 
chance  of  victory.  The  German  leaders  have  undoubtedly  pre- 
pared means  by  which  everj-  ad\antage  can  be  followed  up 
rapidly,  and  if  the'defensive  zone  of  the  AUies  is  penetrated,  as  it 
wa.s  before,  to  follow  through  the  break  in  the  lines  without  delay. 
When  the  attack  falls — and  an  attack  is  inevitable — the  moment 
will  be  the  most  serious  for  the  Allies  of  the  entire  war. 

"Both  sides  are  i)oised  for  the  blow*.  It  may  fall  any  day. 
But  if  it  fails  Germany  has  shot  her  bolt;  she  has  gambled  with 
her  last  stake,  and  she  can  only  fall  back  into  her  trenches, 
fortify  them,  and  try  to  stay  defeat." 

The  Allies  also  hold  the  advantage  in  the  air,  according  to  the 
correspondents.  Ever  since  the  lull  set  in  on  the  fighting  front 
after  the  German  repulse  of  April  29,  says  a  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World,  "the  French  and  British  have  had  it 
all  then:  own  way  in  raids  and  aerial  observation."     He  adds: 

"It  is  now  exceedingly  rarelj-  that  German  machines  cross  the 
Allied  lines.  When  one  does,  he  is  usuallj'  accounted  for  by 
being  shot  down.  That  is  evidently  the  reason  why  the  German 
guns  so  often  fire  at  random.  Their  aerial  observers  either  will 
not  go  over  the  lines  or  can  not.  Allied  aviators,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  continuallj-  picking  out  German  troops,  supplies,  and 
munition-depots." 

British  tanks,  we  are  told,  have  established  their  superiority 
over  German  tanks.  A  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  tells  of  a  pitched  battle  near  ViUer.s-Bretonneux  between 
two  squadrons  of  tanks  w^hich  ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the 
Germans.  Then  seven  of  the  new  fast  British  tanks  charged 
a  ridge  held  by  the  enemy,  inflicting  more  than  four  hundred 
casualties.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  quotes  an  officer  of 
the  British  General  Stafif  as  saying: 

"The  British  tank  has  justified  itself.  The  Germans  have 
adopted  them,  but  there  is  yet  no  evidence  that  they  have  any 
large  numbiT  available.  With  the  start  which  we  hav(>  in  tank- 
construction  we  should  be  able  to  preserve  our  superiority  with- 
out difficulty." 

At  the  same  time  Allied  shipyards  and  Allied  destroyers  are 
defeating  Germany's  C'-boat  campaign.  Says  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  London: 

"Merchant-ship  construction  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Allies  already  has  passed  the  real  danger-point  and  ships  are 
being  launched  faster  than  they  are  sunk.  Officials  pointed  to 
this  fact  to-day  as  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  American  ])olicy 
of  building  an  enormous  merchant  fleet.  As  the  supply  of  sub"- 
mersibles  begins  to  diminish,  the  biggest  part  of  the  shipping 
problem  of  the  Allies  begins  to  vanish.  Aside  from  the  general 
efifect  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  submarines,  officials  look 


for  it  to  ha\e  a  decided  effect  on  German  morale.  Every 
submarine  sent  to  the  bottom  carries  with  it  a  trained  crew  which 
it  becomes  increasingly  harder  to  replace." 

Frank  II.  Simonds,  military  expert  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
explains  why  we  read  so  often  of  French  reserves,  instead  of 
British  reserves,  coming  to  the  relief  of  a  hard-prest  portion  of  the 
British  line.    According  to  this  authority  Britain  has  no  strateg- 


Copyrigliled  by  the  Press  Pul)lis>liiug  Company. 

"WHO'D  HAVE  THOUGHT   IT?" 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

ical  reserves,    and    consequently  her  function,   as  allotted  by 
General  Foch,  is  simply  to  hold  the  line.     To  quote: 

"This  means  that  there  will  be  a  general  notion  that  the 
French  are  really  doing  more  than  their  share  and  saving  the 
British  o^'er  and  over  again,  whereas  the  truth  will  be  that 
British  and  French  are  performing  exactlj'  the  missions  allotted 
to  them  by  the  High  Command.  And,  it  must  be  patent,  the 
higher  costs  will  be  paid  by  the  British,  who  last  year  lost  four 
to  one,  as  compared  with  the  French,  and  so  far  this  year  have 
lost  some  250,000,  against  .50,000  for  Petain's  forces. 

"The  point  which  I  am  striving  to  emphasize  is  that  it  is 
essential  not  to  be  unjust  to  our  British  allies,  whose  losses 
are  terrific  now  and  whose  services  are  equally  great,  while  the 
French,  having  done  their  share,  and  more  than  their  share,  in 
past  years,  are  now  acting  as  a  reserve,  marching  to  the  threat- 
ened point,  but  arriving  only  when  the  first  shock  is  over  and 
both  contestants  are  growing  weary.  Realizing  the  praise 
due  the  French,  there  remains  reason  for  paying  proper  tribute 
to  the  British  share  in  the  common  struggle 

"The  German  has  chosen  to  attack  the  British,  and  I  believe 
that  he  will  make  still  a  third  attack,  and  an  attack  between 
Amiens  and  Arras,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  completing 
the  job  begun  nearly  two  months  ago  and  rolling  the  British 
back  away  from  the  French  and  upon  the  Channel  ports. 
Whether  he  is  successful  or  fails,  the  British  will  have  to  face 
a  casualty  list  of  nearly  a  million  this  year,  as  they  did  last. 
If,  in  the  end,  with  the  aid  of  all  the  Allied  reserves,  the  British 
survive  the  storm,  we  shall  owe  them  quite  as  large  a  debt  as  we 
owe  the  French  for  the  noble  sacrifice  that  stretched  from  the 
opening  hours  of  the  war,  through  the  Aictory  of  the  Marne 
and  the  costly  but  glorious  defense  of  Verdun. 

"And  we  Americans  might  just  as  well  recognize  the  fact 
that  if  the  British  do  this,  then  it  will  be  our  turn  to  step  into 
the  breach  and,  relying  upon  the  British  and  French  as  neces- 
san.-  and  powerful  reserve  forces,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  next 
two  years  of  the  war  in  an  ever-increasing  measure,  if  the  war 
shall  persist  for  this  ghastly  long  time.  Only  by  thus  appor- 
tioning the  losses  between  the  AUies,  while  Germany  has  to 
bear  hers  alone,  shall  we  win  the  war  by  attrition  alone.  But 
winning  it  in  this  fashion  we  shall  insure  for  the  world  a  period  of 
peace  from  the  German  menace,  for  the  tribute  laid  upon  the 
male  population  of  Germany  will  be  beyond  that  any  nation  in 
modern  historj'  has  had  to  bear." 
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OUR  DUTY  IN  EASTERN   EUROPE 

TllK  GEHMAX  MOUNT  OF  TEMPTATION  facts 
eastward,  wlii-rc  the  imperial  tenii)U'r  shows  thf  German 
people  a  ring  of  subject  nations  bowing  beneath  their 
swa\-,  and  in  the  dim  distance  the  untold  wealth  of  Asia,  theirs 
if  they  only  "hold  out,"  a  situation  which  explains  to  editorial 
observers  in  this  country  why  the  Germans  continue  to  worship 
and  to  follow  their  Prussian  master,  through  hunger,  war- 
weariness,  and  bereavement.  For  the  time  being  at  least,  as 
one  of  our  editors  remarks,  "the 
German  has  painted  upon  the 
map  most  of  that  M ittelcaropa 
coloring  which  his  earlier  sketches 
forecast  in  the  years  before  the 
present  conflict."  The  recent 
l)arleyings  betw^een  the  two 
I']mp('ror-Kings  have  again  re- 
minded us  that  Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  are  ruled 
from  Berlin.  "Four  kings  for 
four  new  kingdoms  carved  out 
of  Russia;  a  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  Moscow;  a  pretext 
for  further  war  of  conquest  in  the 
region  of  the  Don" — here  is  Pan- 
Germany  working  out  its  pro- 
gram, observes  a  Chicago  news- 
paper, noting  further  that 
"  Itoumania  has  been  reduced  to 
a  state  of  dependence;  Servia 
conquered ;  the  Ukraine  Republic 
is  merely  a  sort  of  Hohenzollcrn 
farm  on  which  to  raise  grain  for 
Hohenzollcrn  troops,  and,  by 
and  by,  to  raise  troops  to  seize 
some  other  nation's  grain." 

That  this  eastern  extension  of  German  power  woidd  menace 
Asia  only,  that  it  would  not  concern  us  here,  is  something  only 
the  short-sighted  can  say,  declares  ex-President  Roosevelt 
in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  for  "twenty  years  hence  by  mere 
mass  and  growth  Germany  would  dominate  the  western  Euro- 
pean Powers  that  have  now  fought  her";  and  this  would  mean 
that  "the  United  States  would  be  left  as  her  victim."  On  the 
very  lowest  basis,  "putting  aside  all  altruistic  considerations," 
we  must  conclude,  as  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  sees  it,  that 
"America  is  greatly  concerned  in  what  hai)pens  in  the  East." 
For— 

"It  must  be  clear  to  us  that  if  Germany  is  permi(t<>d  to  exploit 
at  her  will  the  vast  natural  resources  of  Russia,  and  to  develop 
this  market  of  millions  of  purchasers  for  the  i)r()ducts  of  German 
industry,  the  United  States  will  suffer.  Let  Gernumy  reorganize 
Russia  and  she  will  follow  the  old  Bismarckian  iK)licy  of  re- 
moving anj'  tariff  barrier  or  other  trade  obstacle  between  her 
and  the  Russian  i)rople  and  building  a  barrier  against  the 
trade  of  her  enemies.  We  will  be  shut  out  of  a  field  that 
imder  (conditions  of  e(iual  opportunity  would  otTi-r  us  i)rofitablo 
possibilities. 

"But  a  far  worse  ])rospect  faces  us  if  the  East  is  Prussianiztnl. 
The  cessation  of  warfare  through  any  agreement  readied  in  the 
West  would  b(>  merely  a  truce — an  arnu-d  truce.  No  nation 
that  has  o|)pos«'d  the  subjugating  aims  of  Germany  in  this  war 
would  dan^  to  relax  its  vigilance  or  desist  from  prei)arations  for 
defensf*.  The  United  States  would  be  coinpeiled  to  maintain 
an  army  numbering  millions,  to  build  nu)re  and  more  battle- 
ships, to  devote  the  brains  and  energies  of  its  nu-n  of  inventive 
and  industrial  genius  to  tlie  making  of  machinerv  for  war. 
liillion-dollar  Congresses  would  become  a  commonplace.  In 
the  end,  when  (Jermany  had  drilled  and  regimented  the  num- 
power  of  fifty  million  additional  subjects,  we  would  have  to 
fight  again." 

In  a  broad«>r  sen.se,  the  development  of  Germany's  eastern 
European    empire    concerns    us    because  wo  are  engaged  iu  a 


crusade  for  democracy,  fighting  against  "the  divine  right  of 
kings,  the  royal  jirerogative,  the  imposition  of  a  despotic  will." 
Truly,  says  the  Houston  Chronicle,  when  Emperors  William  and 
Charles  met  to  select  kings  for  Poland,  Courland,  Lithuania, 
and  Esthonia,  thus  taking  the  precaution  to  surround  them- 
selves with  lesser  kings,  they  sufficiently  answered  "those  who 
pretend  they  can  not  understand  why  we  claim  to  be  fighting 
for  democracy."     As  the  Texas  editor  continues: 

"The  Ukraine  may  squirm  for  a  little,  and  Roumania  wheeze 

under  the  Prussian  juggernaut, 
but  Middle  Europe  is  coming  to 
know  its  nuister,  coming  to  sense 
the    whip,    the    iron    hand,   and 

the  still  more  iron  will 

"Everywhere  F*i-ussianism  tri- 
umphs it  will  set  up  a  throne  and 
appoint  a  i)uppet  prince." 


THE  FOOL-TRAP. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


The  masters  of  Germany  wish 
peace  to  enable  them  to  develop 
their  eastern  conquests  undis- 
turbed and  prepare  for  the  next 
war.  But  they  have  an  altema- 
ti^•e  plan,  for  use  in  case  the 
Allies  refuse  the  bait.  Their 
fidl  j)rogram,  as  understood  in 
Washington,  is  a  truly  "mega- 
lomaniac scheme  of  conquest," 
which  Mr.  Welliver,  of  the  New 
York  Globe,  outlines  as  follows: 

"To  increase  their  gains  in  the 
West  as  rapidly  as  may  be  this 
summer,  take  the  coast  ports  if 
possible,  and  entrench  against 
any  counter  -  offensive  the  En- 
tente may  later  undertake. 

"To  follow  this  by  a  complete 
subjugation  of  Russia,  for  which 
purpose  intrigiK^  will  be  the  chief  weapon  this  year,  and  if  neces- 
sary a  sharp  military  campaign  next  spring. 

"To  use  a  great  consolidation  of  German,  Austrian,  Turk, 
and  Bulgarian  forces  to  crush  the  Saloniki  Army  of  the  Allies, 
and  to  destroy  the  British  forces  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine. 
"To  split  Russia  into  a  group  of  semidependent  states  under 
German-Austrian  domination,  making  them  feeders  for  the 
Teutonic  military  mac]un<\ 

"To  inaugiu'ate  a  grand  eastern  i)olicy  that  will  look  toward 
China  and  India  and  the  disruption  of  the  British  Empire 
through  the  conquest  of  both  Egypt  and  India." 

We  are  warned  by  a  number  of  newspapers  not  to  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  Germany's  subjugation  of  eastern 
Europe  "as  a  war-stroke."  The  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  however,  are  not  so  certain  that 
German  hopes  in  the  East  are  to  be  realized.  The  Massachusetts 
paper,  for  instance,  does  not  think  that  Germany  "can  compel 
the  service  of  the  Russians  and  Lithuanians  by  merely  rattling 
the  saber  and  stamping  furiously,"  and  concludes  that  before 
she  can  use  them  she  will  have  to  do  nu)re  lighting  than  she  is  in 
a  jjosition  to  do.  One  straw  blowing  in  this  direction  is  the  re- 
l)orte(l  burning  of  their  croi)s  by  the  Ukrainian  farmers  to  avoid 
selling  them  to  the  Germans.  But  German  history  has  shown 
that  there  are  ways  of  g»>tting  rid  of  recalcitrant  populations. 
W(>  recall  the  recent  deportations  from  France  and  Belgium. 
And  an  -Vmsterdam  dispatch  contains  this  significant  quotation 
from  an  article  which  has  appeared  in  a  German  newspaper: 

"Gernumy  has  been  forced  to  destn)y  whole  states,  as  if  they 
were  casth>s  constructed  of  cards,  and  has  thus  lost  blood  from 
millions  of  wounds,  (^)nsidering  tliis,  it  can  not  be  wrong  or 
immoral  to  exjH'l  th(>  Poles  from  the  territories  of  old  Russia,  so 
that  we  may  pr(>pare  in  these  regions  a  new  fatiierland  for  the 
German  refugees  who  ha\(>  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

"Shall  th(>  poor  Russian  kidling  be  left  to  the  fangs  of  the 
German  wolf?"  asks  the  Boston  Herald.     The  answer  to  this 
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3ur?E  !    WHEN  AT  WAR 
I  CHASE    Vol)  AROONO 
the:   other  way 


THE   DIFFERENCE. 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


question  has  been  put  into  the  plainest  of  plain  words  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  who  said  in  his  New  York  Red-Cross  speech  that 
he  recognized  German  peace  approaches  as  simplj'  "an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  free  hand,  particularlj-  in  the  East,  to  carry 
out  purposes  of  conquest  and  exploitation,"  and  then  declared: 
"Xow,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  intend  to  stand  by  Russia 
as  well  as  by  France."  The  significance  of  this  pledge  does  not 
escape  applauding  editors.  It  means,  according  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Gilbert,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  talks  the  only  language  Germany  understands. 
He  tells  her  that  he  means  to  send  against  her  five  million  men, 
if  necessary,  and  as  many  more  as  ships  can  carry,  "but  he  also 
tells  her  that  she  can  have  no  hope  to  retain  the  territory  or  booty 
in  the  East  on  which  she  has  closed  her  hand."' 

President  Wilson's  pledge,  agrees  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"means  protection  for  Russia  against  the  German  schemes  for 
domination  and  the  obvious  German  intent  to  destroy'  the  Rus- 
sian revolution."  But  with  the  Bolshevik  leaders  impugning  our 
motives  and  those  of  our  Allies  this  daily  does  not  see  how  the 
American  people  can  now  give  "effective  aid. "  "Against  our 
will,"  it  concludes,  "we  are  forced  to  turn  awaj-  to  the  future, 
to  fix  oiu-  minds  upon  the  ultimate  triumph  of  democracy  the 
world  over,  and  to  be  content  with  the  pledge  of  the  r*resident, 
.speaking  for  the  American  people,  that  we  stand  by  Kussia." 

But  the  reply  to  those  who  would  defer  action  on  behalf  of 
Russia  until  the  "ultimate  triumph  of  democracy,"  is  that  the 
Allies  can  not  afford  to  let  the  Russian  situation  go  from  bad 
to  worse  while  hoping  for  a  decision  in  the  West.  "Every 
hour  that  the  practical  help  of  the  Allies  is  delayed,"  contends 
the  London  Times,  'strengthens  the  German  grip  on  Russian 
territorj'  and  enlarges  the  area  of  German  penetration." 

The  Moscow  Government  has  protested  to  Berlin  against  the 
advance  of  German  troops  in  Finland,  the  Ukraine,  and  the 
Crimea,  in  contravention  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty.  Press 
dispatches  tell  how  the  German  Army  which  entered  Finland  to 
aid  the  White  Guards  against  the  Bolshevik  Red  Guards  menaces 
Petrograd  and  the  Allied  stores  in  Russia's  northern  ports.  Most 
of  the  new  Ukrainian  Republic  is  now  subject  to  the  military 
dictatorship  of  Field-Marshal  von  Eichhorn.  Odessa  and  Se- 
bastopol  have  been  seized  by  German  forces,  which  are  also  said 
to  be  close  to  the  Crimean  coal-mines.  With  the  Black  Sea  ports 
in  her  hands  and  control  of  the  Danube  made  complete  by  the 
peace  treaty  wrung  from  Roumania,  Germany  now  commands 
all  the  water-routes  of  southeastern  Europe,  and  it  is  believed  she 
will  make  the  most  of  this  for  the  transportation  of  food  and  for 
military  purposes.  Lithuania's  "independence"  is  recognized, 
but  Germany  expects  Lithuania  to  "participate  in  the] war- 
burdens  of  Germany,  which  secured  her  liberation."  This  means, 
say  our  editors,  that  Lithuania  and  the  other  little  nations  split 
off  from  Russia  "are  to  feel  the  tread  of  the  Prussian  press-gang." 


Accompanying  the  reports  of  German  military  activity  in 
Russia  come  stories  of  commercial  and  financial  penetration. 
One  American  recently  returned  from  Russia  declares  that 
"Germany  contemplates  complete  political  and  business  dom- 
ination in  the  whole  country." 

Most  of  our  editors  seem  to  feel  that  Russian  prejudices 
make  ^Japanese  intervention  in  Siberia  inexpedient.  A  joint 
military  and  civil  expedition,  in  which  America  and  Japan 
can  take  a  prominent  part,  is  widely  demanded.  But  there  is 
sharp  division  as  to  whether  such  a  force  should  act  in  con- 
junction with  or  in  opposition  to  the  present  Bolshevist  regime. 
One  point  of  view,  which  is  said  to  be  held  by  many  patriotic 
Russians  in  New  York,  is  set  forth  by  Lieut.  Boris  Brasol  in 
the  New  York  Times.  Believing  that  "Russian  Bolshevism  is 
only  the  reverse  side  of  the  Prussian  medal,  with  the  image  of 
the  single-headed  eagle  upon  it, "  he  calls  for — 

"The  organization  of  an  inter-Allied  and  Panslavic  expedi- 
tion into  Russia  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment, for  the  eradication  of  the  contagion  of  Russian  anarchy, 
for  the  support  of  the  patriotic  effort  of  those  pure  Russian 
elements  which  are  manfully  and  with  a  forlorn  hope  strug- 
gling against  the  Bolshevist  knife,  and  whose  sincere  aim  it  is 
to  see  Russia  strong  and  democratic  and  the  Entente  Powers 
victorious  over  Germany  and  her  allies." 

The  other  view-point  is  presented  by  Louis  Edgar  Browne 
in  his  dispatches  from  Moscow  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  He 
thinks  that  we  must  work  with  the  present  Government  of 
Russia  and  believes  that  the  men  responsible  for  this  Gov- 
ernment are  becoming  more  and  more  ready  to  fight  Germany. 
In  fact,  says  Mr.  Browne,  "we  in  Russia  who  are  actually  in 
contact  with  the  Soviet  Government  discern  the  possibility  of 
Russia's  again  becoming  a  contributing  member  of  the  Allies' 
coalition."  America  should  hasten  this  desirable  consummation, 
we  are  told,  by  fostering  the  Russian  spirit  of  resentment 
against  Germany  and  by  giving  efficient  material  aid  to  the 
Soviet  Government  "in  its  effort  to  put  Russia  on  a  war-basis." 

Such  contrasting  views  as  these  are  held  in  Washington  and  in 
other  Allied  capitals,  says  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times.  He  suggests  the  taking  of  a  middle  course 
by  sending  a  civilian  commission  to  Siberia — 

"All  the  Allied  nations  would  be  represented  by  distinguished 
men,  with  the  leader  of  the  commission  preferably  an  American. 
The  commission  would  be  protected  by  a  large  military  force, 
in  which  the  predominating  nationality  necessarily  would  be 
Japanese,  but  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
also  represented  by  troops.  .  .  .  The  commission  would  proceed 
westward  in  Siberia,  encouraging  the  best  elements  to  form  local 
goA-ernments,  assured  of  stability  by  the  Allied  forces. 

'•News  of  this  would  spread  through  Russia,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  it  would  cause  the  Russian  people  generally  to 
organize  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  central  Government 
that  would  take  means  to  combat  the  German  advance." 
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ANOTHER    COAL    SHORTAGE?  '^'  J^^'OOO'OOO    short    tons.       We    shall,    indeed,   have    more 

anthracite   for    domestic    purposes    than  in  1917,  according  to 

THE  SPECTER  OF  COAL  FAM INK  next  winter  stalks  this  authority.       The    New  England    section,    which    suffered 

abroad  on  the  wannest  of  summer  da\s,  and  the  question  so     greatly     in     its     industries     during    the  past    winter,    will 

of  how  it  shall  l»e  banished  is  in  dispute  between  those  receive  about  5,000,000  tons  more  bituminous  by  water  this 

who  say  coal  can  be  delivered"  where   needed  if   we  have  cars  year  than  last,  but  this  is  the  limit  that  can  be  delivered  with 

enough,  and  those  who  maintain  that  the  mining  companies  are  the  means  of  transportation  available. 

at  fault.     To  be  able  to  present  an  expert  and  comprehensive  As  an  important  measure  for  conserving  the  supply  of  anthra- 

survey  of  the  question.  The  Liteuarv  Digest  has  sought  in-  cite,  we  are  informed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  that  the  an- 

formation  from  various  coal  and  traffic  authorities,  including  the  thracite  committee  has  increased  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four 

Fuel  .Vdministration  and  the  Railroad  .\dministration.     There  the  number  of  States  to  which  shipments  of  anthracite  are  barred, 

seems  no  way  oi)en  to  prevent  a  serious  coal  shortage  next  winter,  e.xcept  upon  special  permits  first  obtained  from  the  committee, 

according  to  West  Virginia  Mining  (Charleston),  but  it  can  be  The  anthracite  committee  makes  known  with  deep  gratification, 

made  less  serious  by  "speeding  up  construction  of  the  open-top  but  not  surprize,  the  fact  that  almost  unanimously  State  fuel 

cars  recently  ordered   by  the  Director-General  of  Railroads,  of  administrators  the  country  over  are  accepting  these  orders  a.s 

engines  to  haul  them,  and  delivery  of  such  equipment  to  the  "fair,  just,  and,  under  the  war-conditions,  necessary  for    the 

lailroads  for  mine  ser\ice  long  enough  l)efore  bad  weather  sets  jjublic  protection  and  national  good."     As  to  the  production  of 

in."     The  supply  of  coal  is  a  matter  of  transportation,  we  are  anthracite  in  March  of  this  year.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (New 

told,  but  in  the  near  future  it  is  likely  to  become  also  one  of  ef-  York)  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  it  was  the  greatest  in 

ficient  man-power  at  the  mines,  unless  ear  service  is  improved  the  history  of  the  industry.     Shipments  reached  7,276,777  tons, 

and  thus  more  miners  kept  steadily  employed.      7'hc  American  or  287,702  tons  more  than  for  the  same  month  last  year,  and  for 

Coal  Miner  (Indianajjolis)  charges  the  Raihoad  Administration  the  twelve  months  ended  this  March,  in  spite  of  shortages  in 

with  having  planned  a  great  financial  showing  at  the  expense  of  labor,  there  was  an  increase  of  14  per  cent.     The  Coal  Trade 

every  other  industry.     Railroads  being  the  largest  consumers  of  Journal  (New  York)  notes  that  in  the  go\ernment  reports  for 

coal,  this  trade  organ  says,  naturally  the  coal  industry-  was  "first  the  last  three  weeks  in  April,  the  car  shortage  has  been  a  deelin- 

and  hardest  hit  under  the  plan  of  'soak  'era' — all  to  aecoTnplish  ing  factor,  yet — 

the  designed  plan  of  economical  operation."     This  reference  is  ..^^     ^.,i  ^  i.   ^       ^^i.         •     •     i    j        i      i    ^  j     .• 

*         '  "It  still  constitutes  the  principal   drawback  to  production, 

to  the  controversy  between  the  coal-mine  operators,  backed  by  p^^.  example,  for  the  week  ending  April  27,  out  of  total  lost  time 

the  Fuel  Administration,  and  the  Railroad  .\dministration  as  to  of  25.3  per  cent.,  car  shortage  was  responsible  for  14.4  per  cent., 

how   much   the  Railroad   Administration  should   pay  for  fuel,  or  more  than  half  of  the  losses.    Labor  shortages  and  strikes  that 

but  The  Traffic  World  (Chicago)  says  the  dispute  has  now  been  ^'•''^''^  accounted  for  4.4  per  cent. 

,.     ^    ,      ™,         .,        1     -^  •   „  ,.,         »^         .„  1  "The  point  to  be  remembered  bv  the  public  IS  this:     Had  the 

adjusted.    The  railroads,  it  informs  us,     hereafter  will  purchase  i^^b^r-supplv  been  larger,  the  losses  through  car  shortage  would 

their  coal  at  the  full  market  price  and  cars  will  be  e\enly  dis-  ii^ve  been  intensified.     Certain  of    the  losses  now  credited  to 

tributed  at  all  mines,  under  an  arrangement  reached  April  18  by  labor   would    have    been    shifted    to    the  car- shortage    column, 

the  railroad  and  fuel  administrations."  Moreo\(>r,  car  shortage,  bringing  about  broken  running  time  at 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  coal  that  can  be  produced  ^he  mines^  serves  to  make  labor  discontented  and  more  responsive 

.„      „^  .     ,  ,  ,    ..       .  ■,  ,  ,  ,.  „,,  ^     ,   ,  to  the  inducements  offered  bv  other  lines  of  emplovment. 

if  sutticient  transportation  is  available,  according  to  1  he  Coal  Age 

(Xew  York),  whose  editor,  Mr.  Floyd  W.  Parsons,  informs  us  From  the  office  of  the  Director-General  of  Railroads  at  Wash- 
that  we  must  products  for  our  present  needs  720,000,000  tons,  ington  we  receive  the  statement  that  "there  is  no  danger  of  any 
of  which  100,000.000  tons  is  anthracite.     We  are  about  25,000,-  fuel  famine  for  next  winter,"  and  we  read: 

0(X)  short  of  the  progi-am  so  far  in  1918,  he  tells  us,  but  the  fuel-  .       ,  ,  .,  .  ,  -wr»  rw/^^ 

,         ,.  xi     T-i     1   »  1     ■    •  .L     X-  11    ,.  o  "We  moved  in  the  month  of  April  approximatelv  46,d00,0u0 

conscrxation  plan  oi  tn«' h  uel  .Administration  ca  is  for  a  saving  of  .  „         i       wu        ^     j      ■  cm  \  *  Vi  •        4     n. 

'  tons  of  coal,  with  a  steadv  increase  for  ^lav.     At  this  rate  the 

f)L()0(),()()0  tons  this  coal  year,  from  April  1,   191S,  to  April  1,  railroads  will  haul  about  "75(),0()(),000  tons 'of  bituminous  coal. 

1919.     This  economy  will  be  effected  through  increased  efficiency  and  the  estimated  amount  required  will  be  about  .■)60,()00,0()0. 

in  power  plants,  in  the  fueling  of  railwav  locomotives,  in  domestic  giving  a  10,000,000  margin.     The  anthracite  shipments  are  on 

cons.>r\ation,   and   tlu>  curtailment  of  less  essential   industries.  '^  ^Y^'^'^y  ^^^^^f^-     T]t\  '''''^'^-    '^"'  '-nt'^  equipment  of  :^,00() 

_,      ,     ^  1  ••        „    1  ■  ,        ,.  ,  coal-cars  and  about  .),000  engines,  will  be  ample  to  take  care  of 

Ihe  latter  expedient  is  called  most  important  l)y  this  coal  an-  ^|^^  needs  of  the  United  States  " 
thorit  /,  who  suggests  that  plants  given  to  less  essential  industries 

should  be  remodeled  for  industries  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  The  same  source  provides  the  following  figures  showing  the 

war,  which  must  take  rank  over  all  other  necessities,  domestic  amount  of  coal  loaded  in  cars  at  mines  for  the  weeks  ending  April 

and  industrial.  We  read  further  that  the  loss  of  men  in  the  6,  13,  20,  and  27,  1918,  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1P17: 
anthracite  field  is  about  2J4  per  cent,  through  enlistment,  as  the  1917  191S  Incrras- 

men  do  not  like  to  be  drafted.     To  meet  the  sharp  demand  for  April  f, ist>,0.54  i.i2.40i 

,,.,..  .  X       •  1      •       4^1        I  I  •  April  i:{ 201,279  22C..071  24.7!>2 

labor,  the  mining  companies  put  girls  in  the  breakers  running  .\„rii  •>()  '11  si<j  •'}•»  7<>7  20.97n 

jigs  and  filled  the  men's  phu-es  with  boys  who  had  formerly  done  .\pnl  27 221,588  244,049  22.4»»i 

this  work.     The  girls  liked  the  work  enthusiastically  because  it  ,,,,^,.^,  ^^^  j^.i-jod  ,S2U34()  sss^sTs 

l)iiid  more  than  work  in  silk-mills  and  was  less  dangerous.    "The 

plan   gave   pn,mis<>   that   the   coal  .-..rporations,  with    this  new  ^"  ^bis  connc>ction  7Ar  Coal  Trade  Journal  remarks: 

help,   would   be  abh>   to   provide  a  sunicieiit  force*    of    jig-run-  "Tlu>  rising  tide  of  bituminous  production,  as  shown  in  tii<" 

nersto  i)repare  the  coal  on  the  basis  of  jirewar  st.indards.  which  latest  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  offers  a n- 

.1      E^     I    .  1     ■    •  ■     J-  •  1      I  •  1    -4  •     tiv     li  oth(>r  source  of  i)K'asant  rellection  for  the  coal  men  identified 

th(>   Fuel   -Administration   now   re(iuires,  and  which  it  is  dillieult  .,     ,,  .     ,  ,       ^   4^1       •     ,     .  14    •  1  4.         v. 

.         .  '  with   this   branch   of   the   industrv.      It   is.    perhaps,    too  much 

t.,  obtain   with   only   a  .,()  |.er  cent,  force.        Hut.  The  Coal  Age  j„  j^„,„.  (,,.^^  ^,j,.  ,„,.„.,<•(>  of  a  serious  coal  shortage  this  year  will 

proceeds,    "this   hopeful    outcome   has   been    |  revented    by  th(^  b(>  comi)letely  obliterated,  but.  if  iiroduction  can  be  continued 

acti<»n  of  i-ertain  labor  lea«l(>rs.   who  have  invoked  an  ohl  law  upon  the  upgrad(>,  if  transportation  facilities  can  be  expanded 

pass.Kl  in  1891  which  prohibits  the  emplovmc-nt  of  women  at  or  =""'   <'"'  ^^'""^ '•*•'  eai.aeity  of  those  already   in  existence  ampli- 

,  ,,  .         ,  ,,  .  4     ,'   •     1  1    ..  ficd.  some  of  tlu'  graver  dangers  feared,  if  not  avoided,  nia\ , 

an.und  the  mines  for  anything  e.xcept  ch-ncal  work.  ^,^    ,,,^,^^     ,,,,   minimized.     Tin-   situation   calls   for  the  clearest 

The  anthracite  outlook,  .says  The  Coal  A<it\  is  mosi  favoral)Ie,  thought  and  most  loyal  cooperation,  and  this  the  leaders  in  the 

and  we  shall  have  about  the  same  jiroduction  as  last  year,  that  coal-tradi-  are  cheerfully  giving  to  the  cause." 
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THE   SINN-FEIN   ROUND-UP 

MERICAX  SYMPATHY  FOR  IRELAND  received  a 
shock  when  the  cables  told  of  the  arrest  of  five  hundred 
Sinn-Feiners  and  their  leaders  in  Ireland  on  May  18, 
on  the  charge  of  treasonable  conspiracy  with  German  agents 
against  Great  Britain,  on  evidence  unearthed  by  our  govern- 
ment agents  here.  The  American  newspapers  have  long  favored 
Home  Rule,  but  one  of  them  rather  bitterly  remarks  that 
"Sinn-Feiners  who  conspire  with  the  Kaiser  against  their  own 
land  and  the  cause  of  humanity  must  now  look  to  the  Kaiser 
for  sympathy  and  help."  Sinn-Feiners  here,  however,  naturally 
do  not  share  this  view  and 
regard  the  arrests  as  an- 
other example  of  British 
oppression.  The  news  of 
the  round  -  up  reached 
New  York  while  the  con- 
vention of  the  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom  was  in 
session,  and  was  greeted 
with  boos  and  hisses.  One 
speaker  said  that  the  Irish 
in  America  who  do  not  back 
the  Sinn  Fein  now  are  "a 
lot  of  curs,"  and  he  hinted 
that  unless  this  country 
intervenes  on  the  side  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  "Ireland 
will  be  driven  to  seek  help 
anywhere  she  can  find  it." 
This  meeting  adopted  a 
petition  to  the  President 
and  Congress  asking  that 
the  United  States  use  its 
influence  to  obtain  inde- 
pendence for  Ireland. 

A  Dublin  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
quotes  Mr.  Edward  Shortt, 
the  new  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  as  saying: 

"You  may  quote  me  as 
stating  without  reservation  that  the  arrests  6f  the  Sinn-Fein 
leaders  have  no  connection  whatever  with  domestic  policies  in 
Ireland,  and  no  connection  with  the  question  of  conscription 
or  any  other  local  question,  and  are  in  no  way  aimed  at  the 
anticonscription  movement  in  Ireland. 

"We  know  that  the  Germans  are  looking  upon  Ireland  as  a 
good  field  to  which  to  di\-ert  the  military  efforts  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  Western  front  and  are  S(>eking  that,  not  only  by  stir- 
ring up  domestic  strife  as  they  are  doing,  but  by  preparing  to 
land  a  force  to  assist  in  the  rebellion  they  hope  to  incite. 

"We  are  quite  satisfit'd  that  the  number  of  Irish  traitors 
is  very  small,  and  it  is  against  them,  and  against  them 
alone,  that  the  strong  measures  of  the  Government  have  been 
taken." 

These  arrests  only  render  more  hopeless  the  prospect  of  an 
immediate  settlement  of  the  twin  issues  of  Home  Rule  and  Irish 
Conscription,  according  to  the  New  York  World,  which  com- 
ments further: 

"In  their  fanaticism  many  Sinn-Feiners  have  not  hesitated 
to  spread  the  doctrine  that  any  enemy  of  Great  Britain  was  to 
be  accepted  as  the  friend  of  Irish  freedom.  It  made  no  differ- 
ence to  them  that  they  were  deliberately  inciting  treason.  In 
lending  aid  and  comfort,  for  their  own  mistaken  purposes, 
to  the  enemy  of  England,  they  were  not  restrained  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  lending  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 
of  France  and  the  United  States. 

"It  was  an  opportunity  at  which  the  Germans  were  certain 
to  grasp.  They  care  nothing  for  the  Irish  people  or  the  cause 
of  a  free  and  independent  Irish  nation.     They  see  only  in  the 


STOP  LOOKING  AT  YOUR.SELF  FOR  A  WHILE   AND  YOUR   CAUSE 
WILL  GROW." 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


Sinn-Feiners  and  their  power  for  mischief  a  means  of  making 
trouble  for  Great  Britain  at  home.  They  are  ready  to  sacri- 
fice Ireland  for  their  own  ends  and  by  abetting  the  efforts  of 
disloyalists  to  stir  up  civil  war  for  Great  Britain." 

The  New  York  Tribune  believes  it  will  be  a  tragic  mistake 
for  Irishmen  to  rely  upon  American  sympathy  and  support 
in  any  open  or  covert  attack  upon  our  British  allies,  which  can 
serve  only  a  German  purpose  and  end  only  by  placing  a  larger 
part  of  the  burden  of  the  battle  against  the  common  enemy 
upon  the  shoulders  of  American  man-power.  The  Irish  people 
are  warned  that — 

"There  is  just  one  way   that  Ireland  can  enlist  American 

sympathy  for  her  aspira- 
tions and  her  ambition. 
And  this  is  by  performing 
her  part  of  what  all 
Americans  believe  is  the 
common  task  of  all  civi- 
lized mankind.  If  Ireland 
will  not  fight  the  enemy, 
not  merely  or  primarily  of 
England,  but  the  enemy 
of  all  of  us  who  hold  to 
certain  ideas  and  certain 
ideals,  then  the  Irish 
peopl^  are  out  of  court. 
They  will  have  no  stand- 
ing, however  great  may 
be  their  local  wrongs, 
however  unjust  in  detail 
their  punishment." 

The  Dublin  Freemari's 
Journal  retorts  that  the 
Sinn-Feiners  would  only 
have  been  doing  what 
Ulster  did  in  1914,  but 
the  New  York  Evening 
Post  reminds  us  that  that 
was  "before  the  war," 
"before  the  whole  cause  of 
human  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  small  nations 
became  bound  up  in  the 
defeat  of  Germany."  Yet 
The  Post  goes  on  to  say 
that  it  is  just  as  pertinent 
to-day  as  it  has  been  any  time  these  hundred  years,  to  ask 
how  much  of  the  Irish  talent  "for  conspiracy  and  for  political 
crime  is  derived  from  English  misgovernment,"  and  we  read: 

"To  the  truly  liberal  and  philosophical  mind  the  reproach  of 
Irish  discontent  and  turbulence,  Irish  plotting  and  instability, 
lies  mainly  at  the  door  of  the  British  Government.  When  we 
see  similar  things  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  after  forty  years  of  German 
rule,  we  indict  that  rule  as  stupid.  -So  we  must  English  rule  in 
Ireland.  Its  bitter  fruits  are  its  sufficient  condemnation.  Many 
times  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  for  Ireland  has  seemed  to  be 
near.  But  always  some  malign  fate,  what  an  Irish  writer  has 
called  a  'hidden  hand,'  has  interfered  to  drop  the  dark  curtain 
again.  It  may  prove  so  again,  in  consequence  of  this  asserted 
betrayal  of  the  Irish  cause  by  fanatics  yielding  to  the  German 
lure.  Yet  if  Lloyd  George  and  his  Government  will,  while 
making  known  the  whole  truth  about  the  conspirings  with 
Germany,  press  on  resolutely  with  their  promised  scheme  of 
self-government  for  Ireland,  and  continue,  as  they  are  now 
doing,  to  appeal  to  Irish  volunteering,  instead  of  threatening 
conscription  before  an  Irish  Parliament  is  set  up,  they  may 
yet  Avrest  for  all  concerned  good  from  what  seems  the  dis- 
astrous new  Irish  turn." 

Dublin  dispatches  inform  us  that  in  their  street  talk  the  Sinn- 
Feiners  defy  the  Government  to  show  proof  of  a  German  plot  for 
an  Irish  uprising  and  say  that  talk  of  German  influence  is  a  plot 
by  England  to  kill  Sinn-Feinism.  The  majority  of  the  moder- 
ates, we  are  told,  describe  themselves  as  being  anti-English 
and   pro-Irish,   but  not  pro-German,  and  they  are  quoted  as 
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saying:  "If  the  Governnifnt  has  got  the  goods,  then  we'll 
repudiate  our  leaders  and  get  others."  The  divergence  between 
the  Nationalist  party  and  the  Sinn  Fein  is  emphasized  by 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  the  Nationalist  leader,  in  an  interview  cabled 
from  Dublin  in  which  he  describes  the  Sinn-Fein  policy  as 
"wrong  and  foolish,  and  bound  to  end  in  disaster."  He  adheres 
to  the  declaration  of  the  late  John  E.  Redmond  made  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  that  the  "cause  of  the  Allies  is  the  cause 
of  Freedom."  In  an  appeal  to  the  American  people  Mr.  Dillon 
.siiid  that  the  Sinn  Fein  had  been  supplied  with  unlimited  finan- 
cial resources  from  New  York,  and  he  urgently  asked  all  those 
of  Irish  blood  in  the  United  States  to  support  his  party  as  against 
the  Sinn  Fein.  Yet  we  read  also  in  Dublin  dispatches  of  a 
resolution  denouncing  the  deportation  of  Sinn- Fein  prisoners  to 
Wales,  which  is  signed  by  Messrs.  John  Dillon  and  Joseph 
Devlin,  the  Irish  Nationalist  leaders;  William  O'Brien  and 
Timothy  Ilealy,  representing  the  O'Brienite  party;  John 
MacNeill  and  Alderman  Kelley,  representing  the  Sinn-Feiners 
in  thi'  places  of  d(>  Vulera  and  ^\j-thur  Griffith;  and  Messrs. 
Johnston,  Egan,  and  O'Brien,  representing  the  Labor  party. 
The  protest  reads: 

"A  conference  speaking  on  behalf  of  every  section  of  the 
Irish  nation  condemns  the  deportations  to  England  of  our 
colleagues,  Professor  de  Valera  and  Arthur  Griffith,  and  their 
fellow  prisoners.  We  charge  it  as  an  attempt  to  discredit  and 
disrupt  Ireland's  united  resistance  to  conscription,  and  this  on  a 
charge  or  allegation  calculated  to  make  a  fair  trial  impossible 
for  them  in  England  and  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  the  Irish 
nation  in  friendly  countries  abroad. 

"We  assert  the  ancient  constitutional  right  of  Irishmen  to  be 
arraigned  in  their  own  country  and  tried  by  their  own  country- 
men. We  charge  that  denial  of  this  right  is  in  violation  of  the 
first  principles  of  justice  and  liberty,  for  the  defense  of  which 


England  claims  to  be  a  member  of  an  alliance  of  democratic 
nations. 

"We  deplore  the  attempt  in  the  proclamation  of  Field-Marshal 
JVench  to  poi.son  the  English  mind  against  the  Irish  prisoners  by 
a  .sensational  allegation  of  'a  conspiracy  in  Ireland  to  enter  into 
treasonable  communication  with  the  German  enemy.'  When 
Lord  PVench  calls  on  the  Irish  people  to  'assist  the  Government 
in  every  way  to  crush  this  conspiracy'  all  Nationalists  must  recall 
that  it  is  the  habit  of  the  British  Government  to  blacken  and 
assail  Irish  leaders  in  order  to  effectuate  their  own  objects,  and 
that  charges  of  assassination  were  made  against  Paruell  bv 
means  of  a  forg«>d  letter  published  on  the  day  when  the  perj^etual 
coercion  act  for  Ireland  was  passed  through  its  second  reading 
in  1MS7.  and  this  forgery  was  a\ailed  of  by  important  members 
of  the  present  Ministry  to  justify  such  legislation  to  the  world. 

"Circumstances  at  the  present  moment  are  trying,  but  we  are 
strong  in  the  confidence  that  our  countrymen  will  continue  t») 
observe  imperturbable  calmness  coupled  with  an  unshakable 
determination  to  be  faithful  at  all  hazards  to  the  sacred  pledge 
of  national  resistance  to  conscription,  which  \irtually  the  entire 
nation  has  now  taken. 

"While  standing  stedfastly  on  our  own  good  right,  we  shall 
not  cease  to  appeal  to  all  friends  of  human  freedom  throughout 
the  couMilsed  world  and  to  intiuire  for  ourselves  whether  the 
present  attemjjt  to  force  civil  war  upon  the  Irish  people  by  a 
transi)arent  and  false  prete.xt  of  military  expediency  does  not 
really  cover  a  wicked  plot  of  English  politicians  to  relieve 
themselves  from  their  broken  pledges  to  Ireland,  in  view  of 
their  profession  that  they  have  entered  the  world-war  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  right  of  self-determination  for  everj-  other 
small  nation  in  Europe." 

The  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  arrest  of  the  Sinn-Fein  leaders, 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  observes,  must  depend  on  the  concrete  facts 
of  the  ease.  If  any  Irishman  of  any  faction  planned  or  plotted 
to  bring  Germans  into  Ireland,  he  deserves  to  be  tried  and  e.xe- 
cuted  for  treason.  But  mere  talk  of  a  German  invasion,  mere 
braggadocio  about  allies  in  Germany,  is  a  very  different  thing. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


However,  the  Kaiser  won't  get  any  fartlicr  with  his  long-range  olive- 
branch  tiian  he  got  with  liis  long-range  guns. — Si.  Joseph  Xews-Press. 

"I  INTEND  to  stand  by  Ritssia  as  well  as  France." — Pkesident  Wilson. 
AVill  Russia  now  please  stand  up  so  she  can  be  stood  by? — New  York  World. 

".All  (Jermany  May  Be  Forced  to  Marry  at  Nineteen." — Head-line.  I 
always  understood  that  marriages  were  made  in  the  other  place. — New 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Is  Germany  still  of  opinion  that  everybody  who  doesn't  love  her  and 
admire  her  can  be  converted  by  the  bomb  and  the  torch? — Lowell  Courier- 
Cilizen. 

Secretart  Baker's  plans  for  an  army  "witliout  limit"  make  one 
wonder  how  big  an  army  he  would  i)lan  if  hv.  hadn't  been  raised  a  pacifist. 
— Sashrille   Southern    Lumberman. 

It  is  understood  that  the  aircraft  di- 
vision is  going  in  for  more  production 
and  less  prediction. — New  York  Sun. 

In  Petrograd  a  ham  costs  .$;i(M),  cheese 
and  butter  about  $10  a  pound,  and  e^gs 
T-Ci  cents  apie<;o:  and  see  how  apphed 
socialism  mitigates  the  lot  of  the  poor! 
—  Wall  .Street  Journal. 

N'icAnA(;(;.\,  the  twentieth  country 
to  declare  war  on  tlie  Kaiser,  is  dis- 
creet enough  not  to  .say  how  many  of 
anythhig  goes  with  the  declaration  in 
till'  next  twelve  months. — .S7.  Louis 
I'dsl-lHspalch. 

It  is  chronicled  tliat  liiiled  Stales 
troops  at  the  front  "return  the  ene- 
my's fire  two  to  one  and  give  hini  back 
a  double  dose  of  whatt'ver  \\v.  stands 
over."  .Vnierican  pro<ligallty  in  Kuropo 
was  always  notorious.  —  New  York 
World. 

"  It  is  time  to  aboli.sh  all  that  i.s 
foreign.  "  s;iid  (ho  Kaiser.  Which 
would  include  (he  airplane.  lel(>graph, 
tcU-pliorit'.  submarine,  <|uick-(1rlng  guns, 
automobile,  anilin  dyes,  lo<-(>m<>ti\cs, 
ga.s-  and  steam-engines,  and  about 
»-ver>  thing  coimecled  with  (Jermany's 
military  and  industrial  life,  except 
j>oison-Kas  and  treachery. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 


SHOOTS    F.VHTIIKH 


Slowly  Ru-ssia  learns  that  Germany  does  not  mean  to  let  it  have  even 
an  abject  peace. — Springfield  Republican. 

General  Foch  is  a  living  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  a  man  some- 
times can  worry  along  without  a  pres.s-agent. — Emporia  Gazette. 

VoN  Hindenbirg's  i)romise  of  peace  by  August  is  evidently  given  as  a 
promissory  note  with  right  of  indefinite  renewals. — New  York  World. 

Fighting   has   begun   between    Bolsheviki  and  anarchists  in  Moscow, 
and  you  can't  tell  the  players  without  a  score-card. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Another  thing  we're  going  to  show  Germany  is  that  the  Roumanian 

peace  treaty  is  a  .scrap  of  paper  that  is  a  scrap  of  paper. — Kansas  Cit'j  Star 

Retired  bu.siness  men  under  fifty  classed  as  "loafers"  can  enroll  aa  law 

students,  with  an  hiteresting  problem  in  constitutional  law  for  a  starter. — 

Wall  .Street  Journal. 

Whe.n  the  Kaiser  hears  that  the 
French  War-Cross  has  been  awarded  to 
Lieutenant  Meyer,  of  Milwaukee,  he 
will  almo.st  despair  of  the  Republic— 
.Vcir  York   World. 

.\kter  proclaiming  the  President  the 
greatest  living  statesman.  Coloii'-I 
Hou.se  is  (luoteil  as  modi'stly  adding 
that  his  mind  and  that  of  the  I'resideiit 
"run  parallel  on  most  subjects." — ..S/. 
Louis  (llobe-Democrat. 

.\s  the  German  press  put  it.  tiermany 
and  .\ustria  are  'fighting  shoulder  to 
shoidder  until  peace  is  won.  "  which  i* 
a  tactful  way  of  saying  that  neither 
(lares  to  turn  its  I>ack  on  the  other.  - 
.Xewark  News. 

.\Ni)  when  it  comes  to  the  deliriuin 
( remens  of  optimism,  what  do  you  think 
of  that  Irishman  who  s<iid  that  if  tin- 
(iermans  win  the  Sinn  Fein  intend  to 
turn  in  and  lick  the  conquering  Kais-'r' 
-New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 
It    was   desirable,   of  course,  to  in- 
scribe tlie  new  Ku.ssian  (lag  with  *)tiie- 
thing   sliort.  .simple,  and  e*.sy   U»  rca<l 
;it    a   distance.      So  after    maturf    At^^ 
liheralion      they     settUnl     ui>oti     thin 
•   Kossiskava    .Sotzialyit.s«-heskaya  Ked- 
rilAN    IIK    DKKAMs  erativuaya  Sovietskaya  Rospubhk*.'- 

-Knolt  In  I  he  Dallas  News.  Kamias  Cttg  Star. 


BINDING   THE   FETTERS   ON   AUSTRIA 


IF  WE  CAN"  BELIEVE  the  dispatches  uud  comments 
cabled  from  various  quarters  of  Eur()i)e,  a  purely  nominal 
independence  seems  to  be  all  that  is  now  left  to  once 
"happy  Austria."  By  the  "firmer"  alliance  arranged  between 
Emperor  Karl  and  Emperor  Wilhelm  on  May  15,  it  would  appear 
that  Austria  has  surrendered  to 
Prussia  her  military  and  economic 
life,  receiving  in  return  "the 
solution  of  the  Polish  question 
desired  by  Austria."  The  Ger- 
man papers  show  a  considerable 
reticence  about  the  actual  terms, 
and,  in  fact,  the  usually  well- 
informed  Swiss  organ,  the  Xeue 
Z archer  Zeitung,  tells  us  that 
the  final  formalities  of  signa- 
ture have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted.    The  Swiss  paper  says: 

"No  formal  agreement  was 
signed  at  this  time  because  the 
moment  did  not  seem  oppor- 
tune. Nevertheless,  the  direc- 
tion and  basis  of  a  new  treaty  of 
alliance  were  definitely  fixt.  and 
it  only  remains  to  frame  the 
different  claus'S  as  well  as  to 
establish  the  i;recise  form  of  the 
continuation  of  the  present  alli- 
ance and  of  its  extension." 

The  Berlin  newspapers,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  three  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  new  relations 
Wtween  Austria  and  the  German 
Empire  have  been  definitely  de- 
cided.    We  are  told  that — 


"1.  The  duration  of  the  alli- 
ance was  fixt  for  twenty-five 
years. 

"2.  Germany  and    Austria  to 
sign   a   military   convention  im- 
l)osing  upon  each  much  stricter  military  obligations  than  did 
the  preceding  treaties. 

■'3.  Economic  relations  will  be  regulated  so  as  to  realize  the 
'  Mitteleuropa  plan.' " 

The  apprehension  excited  in  Hungary  by  this  compact  may 
easily  be  imagined  when  we  are  informed  that  the  Hungarian 
Premier  found  it  necessary  to  reassure  the  House  of  Deputies 
by  saying: 

"The  existing  alliance  was  strengthened  and  extended  length- 
ily. The  monarchs  agreed  to  ask  their  respective  Governments 
to  open  negotiations  to  confirm  this  new  agreement,  but  no 
treaty  was  signed. 

"Certain  military  agreements  were  made,  but  we  do  not  sur- 
render our  independence." 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Budapest  Az  Eal  quoted 
Count  Burian,  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
declared  the  convention  inevitable: 

•Extension  of  the  Austro-German  alliance,  which  after  long 
years  of  peace  has  stood  the  test  of  difficult  times  and  has 
taken  deep  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  corresponds  with 
what  has  become  a  historic  necessity.  It  is  necessary  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  are  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  enemies.     The  new  alliance  Avilfbe  defensive  and 


will  serve  to  bring  about  peace.  It  will  show  the  world  that 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  united,  can  not  be  beaten,  and 
will  <ron\(>rt  our  opponents  to  peace  by  the  strength  of  our 
will  for  peace." 

The   Berlin   press  speak   in  a  rather  veiled  manner  of   the 

immense  importance  of  the  meet- 
ing, as  if  the  news  were  too 
big  to  tell.  The  Berlin  Lokal 
Anzeiger  says: 

"The  meeting  of  the  two  em- 
perors, at  which  the  King  of 
Bavaria  was  present  as  the  head 
of  the  second  largest  federal  state, 
was  a  political  event  of  first-rate 
world  importance,  which  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  military  strain 
in  the  West  is  particularly  cal- 
culated to  enable  us  to  look  for- 
ward hopefully  and  confidently 
to  further  successes  for  the  Ger- 
man sword." 

The  cautious  reference  by  this 
inspired  organ  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria's  presence  at  the  meet- 
ing lets  one  of  the  cats  out  of  the 
bag.  Hints  have  been  heard 
from  time  to  time  and  recorded 
in  these  pages  that  the  other 
federal  states  of  the  German 
Empire  are  restive  under  the 
none  too  gentle  predominance  of 
Prussia,  and  when  the  Kings  of 
Bavaria  and  Saxony  discovered 
that  this  Austrian  move  was  on 
foot,  the  cables  say,  they  turned 
up  at  German  General  Head- 
quarters and,  much  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  Kaiser,  insisted 
on  putting  their  fingers  into  the 
pie.  The  Miinchner  Neueste 
Nachrichten  remarks  on  the  dissatisfaction  of  Berlin,  and  says: 

"The  hour  is  grave,  and  Bavaria  can  not  allow  Prussia  to  be 
the  sole  arbiter  of  German  destiny.  King  Ludwig,  therefore, 
proceeded  to  Headquarters.  The  departure  of  the  King  of  Saxony 
to  take  part  in  the  negotiations — a  participation  that  was  by  no 
means  desired  in  Berlin  circles — was  due  to  the  same  cause." 

Not  a  few  German  papers  are  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  that 
while  this  subjugation  of  Austria  may  look  very  well  in  theory, 
it  perhaps  will  qot  work  out  in  practise,  as  the  peoples  compos- 
ing Austria-Hungary  have  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  negotiations. 
As  the  imperialistic  Bremen  Weser  Zeitung  puts  it:  "We  have 
learned  in  the  last  four  years  that  only  reality  rules  in  diplomacy 
and  that  the  words  of  the  polite  language  of  the  courts  decide 
neither  friendship  nor  enmity,  peace  nor  war."  In  the  Berlin 
Zukunfl  Maximilian  Harden  pours  out  a  stream  of  withering 
scorn  upon  the  whole  affair: 

"The  Dual  ^Monarchy  is  not  married  to  her  neighbor.  She 
needs  freedom  to  make  agreements  with  Powers  which  are  our 
enemies  but  not  hers.  She  needs  more  than  any  other  people  the 
friendship  of  America.  Austria  is  not  a  German  state,  and  can 
never  be  one.  Austria  and  Hungary  know  that  they  have  essen- 
tiallj'  other  interests  and  another  spiritual  and  ideal  outlook.  .  .  . 

"For  a  country  so  deeply  in  debt  as  Austria,  which  will  have 
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to  pay  Germany  alone  more  than  S175,000.0(K)  annual  interest, 
a  new  billion  loan  could  only  be  raised  in  the  United  States. 
The  latter  country,  however,  can  on  no  battle-field  be  com- 
pelled to  entertain  such  a  deal,  and  should  the  United  States 
refuse  the  money,  then  the  transformation  of  Austria's  war- 
industries  to  i)ea('e  conditions  would  be  an  im|)ossible  task  and  the 
country  would  find  itself  on  the  brink  of  an  ab^ss." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  papers  see  the  final  disap- 


INTERNAL  TROUBLES. 
Austria — "D-d-do  you  think  I  c-c-could  have  c-c-caught  anything 

Evening  News  (London). 


from  R-r-r-russia? 


pearance  of  Austrian  independence  in  this  agreement  of  the 
emperors.     For  example,  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  writes: 

"An  independent  Austria-Hungary  is  impossible,  chiefly 
because  not  one  of  its  constituent  nationalities  wants  it.  The 
Austro-German  and  IVIagj'ar  dominant  minorities,  ruling  over 
Slav  majorities,  do  not  want  an  independent  monarchy,  but 
a  monarchy  dependent  on  Germany  which  can  help  them  main- 
tain their  unnatural  position. 

'On  the  other  hand,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugo-Slavs  do 
not  want  a  dual  monarchy  in  any  form,  independent  or  other- 
wise. They  want  independent  Czecho-Slovak  and  Jugo-Slav 
states.  Between  these  two  schools  any  attempt  by  Emperor 
Charles  to  reassert  the  indep(>ndence  of  the  Hapsburgs  is  doomed 
to  fail  helplessly.  Furtive  off(>rs  from  him  to  the  Allies  of  the 
kind  of  a  i)eace  he  would  like  to  make  have  the  same  significance 
as  would  belong  to  similar  offers  made  from  Munich  and  Dresden. 

"Meanwhile  we  do  well  to  realize  that  all  attempts,  whether  in 
enemy  camps  or  in  our  own,  to  trade  on  the  idea  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary as  a  separate  Power  are  i)r()f()uii(Ily  d(>ceptive.  '  Austro-Hun- 
garian  independence'  is  a  jjhase  which  has  only  one  value,  namely, 
camouflage,  for  German  sovereignty  over  C'enti;al  Europe." 

The  London  Daily  Mail,  however,  agrees  with  Ma.ximilian 
Harden  that  America  has  got  to  have'  the  last  word  on  the 
Austrian  question: 

"The  latest  exhibition  of  German  efTrontery  takes  the  form 
of  a  statement  inspired  from  (Jerman  Headquarters  to  the 
efT»'ct  that  the  Austro-German  alliance  never  has  been  other 
than  a  defensive  i)act,  and  that  it  now  fits  in  most  beautifully 
witli  tile  idea  of  the  leagu*^  of  nations  which  the  Entente  has 
declared  to  be  foremost  among  the  aims  tlu>y  an>  |)ursuing. 

"The  authors  of  this  colossal  pieC(>  of  nu)untel)ankisli  im- 
pudence <'onv«'niently  forget  tliat  Italy  sec(>ded  from  the  Triple 
.Miiaiice  for  the  very  n  ason  that  it  proved  itself  an  instrunu>nt  of 
aggression,  and  Koumania  severed  partnership  with  the  CVntral 
Powers  for  the  same  caust'. 


"We  are  asked  to  believe  there  has  been  a  change  of  heart, 
that  eternal  peace  is  the  one  object  of  German  and  Austrian 
statesmanship,  and  that  a  league  of  nations  is  the  ideal  toward 
which  Berlin  and  Vienna  are  panting.  President  Wilson  antici- 
pated and  answered  that  pretense  long  before  the  rulers  of  the 
robber  empires  had  the  brazenness  to  put  it  forward. 

"'We  can  not,'  he  said,  'take  the  word  of  the  present  rulers  of 
Germany  as  a  guaranty  of  anything  that  is  to  endure.  This 
agony  must  not  be  gone  through  with  again.' 

"It  is  the  only  answer,  and  it  suffices." 


RUSSIA   REVIVES   SLAVERY 

UTTER  DEMORALIZATIOX  marks  the  path  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  and  to-day  many  sincere  radicals 
who  once,  were  enthusiastic  revolutionaries  are  sighing 
a  little  regretfully  for  the  days  that  are  no  more.  We  would 
be  unable  to  credit  some  of  the  reports  coming  out  of  Russia 
if  we  found  them  in  the  reactionary  press,  but  the  latest  and 
most  terrible  indictment  against  the  Bolshevik  Government — 
or  absence  of  government — is  from  tne  pen  of  that  indubitably 
radical  Socialist,  Maxim  Gorky,  in  his  organ,  the  Petrograd 
Novaya  Zhizn.     He  writes: 

"All  observers  of  the  village  to-day  are  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  process  of  disintegration  and  demoralization 
is  proceeding  there  with  irresistible  force.  Having  plundered 
the  estates  of  the  landowners,  having  shared  out  among  them- 
selves or  simplj^  destroyed  the  dead  and  li\ing  stocks  on  those 
estates,  having  even  taken  to  pieces  the  buildings,  the  peas- 
ants are  now^  preparing  for  war  against  one  another  for  the 
division  of  the  spoil.  To  this  is  added  the  calamity  of  famine. 
In  some  districts  the  population  has  long  ago  consumed  all  the 
available  stocks  of  corn,  including  seed-corn;  while  in  others 
the  peasants,  having  had  a  good  harvest,  are  hiding  com  and 
even  burying  it  in  order  not  to  share  it  with  their  starving 
neighbors.  All  this  must  lead,  and  in  some  places  has  already 
led,  to  a  war  of  all  against  all,  and  to  the  most  senseless  chaos 
and  universal  destruction  and  murder." 

Human  beings,  we  are  told,  are  now  bought  and  sold  and  the 
price  has  dropt  from  $75  to  $15.     The  Novaya  Zhi^n  proceeds: 

"Information  is  constantly  arriving  of  the  division  of  military 
property  among  the  demoralized  soldiers  and  of  various  out- 
rages committed  by  them.  Monstrous  rumors  are  circulated 
about  the  army  which  is  returning  from  Asia  Minor.  It  appears 
that  it  has  brought  into  the  Crimea  a  large  number  of  female 
slaves,  and  that  at  Theodosia  a  regular  slave-market  is  being 
held,  the  supply  being  so  large  that  prices  soon  fell  from  100 
or  150  rubles  to  25  or  30  rubles  per  slave. 

"Can  anj'  contrast  be  more  striking,  any  sarcasm  more  biting, 
than  this?  According  to  official  assurances  we  are  entering 
the  Kingdom  of  Communism,  where  complete  equahty  is  to 
reign  among  men,  where  bourgeois  property  is  entirely  abolished, 
and  where  the  power  of  chattels  is  entirely  broken.  In  reality 
we  are  transforming  human  beings  into  chattels;  we  are  restor- 
ing prc-bnurgeois  property  in  human  beings,  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  revolutionary  army  are  publicly  trading  in  slaves,  as  the 
planters  did  in  the  times  of  ^Irs.  Beecher  Stowe." 

In  a  bitter  passage,  terrible  in  its  irony,  Maxim  Gorky  concludes : 

"Yes,  the  process  of  self-discipline  among  the  masses  is 
proceeding  with  gigantic  strides.  The  revolutionary  army 
garrison  at  Sebastopol  has  already  undertaken  tht>  last  final 
struggle  with  the  bourgeoisie.  Without  much  ado  they  decided 
simply  to  massacre  all  the  bourgeoisie  who  lived  within  their 
reach.  They  d(>cided  and  did  it.  At  first  they  massacred  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  most  bourgeois  streets  in  Sebastop*:*! ; 
then  the  same  operation,  in  spite  of  the  resistivnce  of  the  local 
Soviet,  was  extended  to  Simferopol,  and  then  the  turn  came  of 
Eupatoria. 

"Api)arently  similar  radical  Tuethods  of  class-war  will  soon 
be  ai)i)lied  also  to  Greater  Russia,  for  we  have  already  Mr. 
Bleiclunann  (the  leader  of  the  anarchists)  energetically  <'arryiiig 
on  an  agitation  within  the  walls  of  the  Petrograd  Soriet  in 
this  sense.  In  Petrograd  itself,  at  the  factories,  the  disciphno 
has  rtviehed  such  a  state  of  perf(>etion  that  more  and  more  tho 
subordinate  organs  of  the  Soriel,  and  even  the  trade-unions,  have 
to  issue  threats  of  deductions  from  wages,  and  even  of  com- 
plete dismissal,  for  tho  never-ending  holding  of  meetings." 
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JAPAN'S   SIBERIAN   SLIP 

aiE  ROOSEVELT  OF  JAPAN,"  as  the  Japanese 
jjapors  call  Baron  Shimpei  Goto,  is  now  at  the  head 
of  her  Foreign  Department,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Japanese  press  all  ideas  of  intervention  in  Siberia  are  now 
at  an  end.  Apparently,  says  the  Osaka  Asahi,  the  landing  of 
Japanese  and  British  troops  at  Vladivostok  bodes  nothing  more 
serious  than  the  protection  of  those  munitions  of  war  delivered 
to,  but  not  paid  for  by,  the  Russians.  In  fact,  just  before 
Viscount  Ichiro  Motono,  the  former  Foreign  Minister,  resigned 
from  office,  he  electrified  the  Japanese  Diet  by  blandly  announc- 
ing that  the  Government  had  never  proposed  intervention 
in  Siberia. 

This  announcement  has  puzzled  even  the  Japanese  editors, 
for  the\',  too,  evidently  thought  their  own  country  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  proposal  which  created  so  much  controversy.  They 
try  to  explain  the  apparently  peculiar  situation  by  saying  that 
what  V.iscount  Motono  did  on  the  Siberian  question  was  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  an  informal  inquiry,  through  the  Japanese 
ambassadors  at  Paris  and  London,  as  to  what  attitude  England 
and  France  were  going  to  assume  toward  Russia,  now  that  the 
latter  had  signed  a  separate  peace.  The  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister  had  perhaps  also  inquired,  in  the  surmise  of  these 
editors,  what  measures  France  and  England  thought  Japan 
should  take,  should  the  German  menace  in  Siberia  become 
imminent.  The  strange  part  of  it  is  that  Viscount  Motono, 
in  making  such  important,  tho  informal,  inquiries,  does  not  seem 
to  have  submitted  the  matter  to  the  deliberation  of  either  the 
Cabinet  or  the  Council  of  Foreign  Affairs.  As  the  Tokyo 
Nichi-nichi  explains  the  situation: 

"Almost  simultaneously  with  Viscount  Motono's  announce- 
ment that  he  did  not  propose  mobilization  for  Siberia,  Premier 
Count  Terauchi  stated  in  the  House  of  Peers  that  the  Cabinet 
was  not  considering  any  such  proposition  as  the  dispatch  of 
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troops  to  Siberia.     Is  this  not  an  unmistakable  indication  that 
the  Government  is  opposed  to  mobilization? 

"Evidently  it  is  Foreign  Minister  Viscount  Motono,  and  he 
alone,  who  is  responsible  for  the  creation  of  so  much  talk  about 
our  alleged  intentions  with  regard  to  Siberia.  When  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  AUies  decided  to  leave  Petrograd,  our  Foreign 


Minister  was  so  perturbed  that  he  immediately  approached  the 
British  and  French  governments  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
their  attitude  toward  Russia.  True,  perhaps,  it  is  that  he  did  not 
lay  before  the  European  governments  any  definite  or  formal 
proposal,  but  what  he  did  do  was  bound  to  breed  misunderstand- 
ing. And  in  doing  what  he  did  he  relied  solely  upon  his  own 
discretion,  and  did  not 
consult  either  his  col- 
leagues or  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Affairs." 

The  Manchester 
Guardian  is  much  an- 
noyed at  the  turn  of 
events,  and  tells  us  what 
the  real  sentiments  of 
Japan  are  upon  the 
subject: 

"The  largest  party  in 
the  Diet,  the  party  by 
whose  support  the  Gov- 
ernment holds  office,  is 
the  Seiyukai.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Seiyukai  thus 
exprest  themselves: 

"'Supposing  that  Ja- 
pan were  to  send  troops, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  any  reasonable  pre- 
text for  it.  If  the  object 
of  sending  troops  and 
the  question  of  interests 
involved  are  seriously 
considered,  it  wiU  be  very 
difficult  to  decide  on  tak- 
ing that  step.  Accord- 
ing to  rumors,  the  east- 
ward extension  of  Ger- 
man influence  may  lead 
to  German  submarine 
activities  in  the  Japan 
Sea.  This  is  a  silly  view, 
German  armed  prisoners 

in  Siberia  are  another  bogy  used  by  those  advocating  the  dis- 
patch of  troops.     No  apprehension  is  necessary.' 

"The  Opposition  part  in  the  Diet  is  the  Kenseikai.  The 
Kenseikai  leaders  said,  'At  present  there  is  not  sufficient  reason 
for  Japan  to  dispatch  troops  to  Siberia.'  In  any  case,  the 
existing  Government  was  not  competent  to  take  so  grave  a  step. 
'If  the  present  Ministry,  regardless  of  popular  opinion,  reck- 
lessly decides  on  sending  an  expedition,  the  Kenseikai  will  most 
strongly  oppose  the  proposal.'" 

Turning  again  to  the  Japanese  press,  the  Osaka  Asahi  says: 

"To  meet  penetration  of  a  non-military  character,  forces  other 
than  military  must  be  employed.  The  best  way  to  meet  such 
a  situation  lies  in  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the  Russians 
— as  far  as  possible,  that  is,  by  creating  common  interests.  It 
is  therefore  most  important  that  any  military  steps  tending  to 
antagonize  Russian  sympathy  and  to  drive  the  Russians  to  join 
hands  with  the  Germans  against  this  country  should  be  con- 
scientiously avoided." 

The  Tokyo  Yorodzu,  on  the  other  hand,  is  eager  to  put  a  finger 
into  the  Siberian  pie,  but  not  entirely  from  altruistic  motives: 

"The  Government  should  take  immediate  steps  to  seize  the 
Siberian  and  the  Chinese  eastern  railways,  as  well  as  take 
possession  of  Harbin,  Vladivostok,  Irkutsk,  and  other  points, 
by  way  of  obtaining  security  for  Japan's  claims  on  Russia,  which 
the  latter  has  unlawfully  repudiated." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  asserts  that  no  one  is  in  any  peril 
in  Siberia  and  that  all  is  quiet  at  Vladivostok.  It  quotes  a 
resident  of  that  city  who  states: 

"The  Japanese  residents  at  Vladivostok  were  nonplussed  at 
receiving  persistent  telegrams  from  Japan  that  they  should  return 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  true  that  burglars  and  robbers  are 
active,  but  they  are  a  traditional  pest  inseparable  from  Siberia. 
The  Japanese  residents  at  Vladivostok,  far  from  trying  to 
withdraw  to  Japan,  are,  some  of  them  at  least,  endeavoring 
to  get  rich  quick  by  taking  advantage  of  the  situation." 


THE  JAPANESE   ROOSEVELT. 

Baron  Shimpei  Goto,  the  new  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign    Affairs,    who    would 
rather  not   intervene  in   Siberia  un- 
less he  is  forced  to  do  so. 
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ANOTHER   PUZZLE   FOR   GEORGE   III. 
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OW  THE  APPLE  GOT  INTO  THE  DUMPLING  ^vas 
always  a  mysttry  to  that  thoroughgoing  old  German, 
George  IIL,  Avho  was  responsible  for  the  little  unpleas- 
wliifli    ocf'tuTcd    l>etw<(ii    oui-schis    and    our    Rrilisli 
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A   SHOCK   FOR   GEORGE   III. 

In  the  Guildhall.  London,  is  the  statue  of  George  III.  To-day  the 
King  who  "made  the  Revolution"  stands  between  the  I'nion  Jack 
and  Old  Tilory.  This  flag  was  presented  to  the  City  of  London  by 
our  Ambassador  to  mark  the  first  anniversary  of  our  entrance  into 
the  war. 


cousins  in  1770.  That  monarch  wotdd  l)e  still  more  puzzled 
had  he  seen  American  troops  marching  through  London  to  be 
reviewed  by  George  V.  Yet  this  has  happened,  and  to-day 
America  is  closer  to  England  than  she  has  ever  been  at  any 
previous  i)eriod  in  her  existence.  This  moves  the  London 
Times — for  the  first  time  during  the  war — to  express  sentiments 
of  gratitude  to  Wilhelm  von  Hohenzollern  for  what  he  has  done 
to  draw  the  nations  more  closely  together: 

"The  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  brought  together  English-s)H'ak- 
ing  peoples  more  closely  and  more  rapidly  than  th«>  fondest 
dreamers  after  more  intimate  relations  between  tliem  had  dared 
to  hope.  That,  as  we  ventured  to  point  out  when  the  Pr(>si(lent 
calle<l  uj)on  Congress  to  declan'  that  Germany  had  made  war 
ujmn  the  Kepublic,  is  an  imm«'nse  cn cut  in  the  history  of  the  Old 
World  and  of  tlu  N«'w — the  greatest  that  has  lia|)i)ened,  except 
the  war  itself,  since  the  French  Revolution.  \i  is  having  and 
will  have  complex  and  far-reaching  consecjuences  both  for  the 
British  Empire  and  for  the  United  Stat«'s  in  many  spheres  of 
thought  ami  of  activity.  Its  military  results  upon  th«>  great 
conflict  between  militarism  and  democracy  promise  to  ttn'u  the 
Be'ale  decisively  when  once  tlie  l{ei>ul»lic  has  placed  her  armies 
in  the  field 

"The  lesson  for  Kngland  and  .\merica  is  plain,  and  there  is 
abundant  proof  that  both  umlerstand  it.  We  have  to  stick  it 
out  an<l  the  .\mericans  have  to  hurry  uj),  and  they  are  hurrying 
up  spleri<ii(lly. 

"Not  om*  pea<'e  note  has  been  heard  in  Congress.  The  only 
criticisms  breathed    against   the  Government  consist  of    occa- 


sional complaints  that  it  does  not  get  on  fast  enough  with  the 
war.     That  is  the  right  temper  for  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic." 

The  same  note  ofj"  reunion  "is  struck  by  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  which  says: 

"The  march  through  London  of  American  troops,  with  the 
compliments  paid  to  King  George  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
splendidly  enthusiastic  welcome  given  to  the  troops  by  the  people 
of  London  on  the  other,  signalizes  a  final  wiping  out  of  old 
l)rejudices,  an  extinction  of  a  lingering  memory  of  old  quarrels, 
a  reunion  of  hearts  among  Pmglish-speaking  ptHjples  in  the 
service  of  the  most  just  and  most  comi)elling  catise  that  ever 
ennobled  the  pursuit  of  victory.  Nothing  can  ever  be  the  same 
again  as  betwtH'n  the  British  peoi)les  and  the  great  nation  which 
owns  common  ancestry,  tradition,  and  speech  with  them.  For 
the  first  time  they  feel  and  think  and  act  alike  and  offer  together 
a  supreme  sacrifice.  It  is  indeed  a  great  moment  in  historj- 
which  sees  the  flag  of  Washington  borne  through  l^ndon  by 
armed  defenders  of  the  honor  of  tlie  L'nited  States  in  token 
of  friendship  and  alliance." 

Tin-ning  to  practical  questions,  the  London  Daily  Mail  saj's: 

"America  has  had  immense  and  unlooked-for  difificulties  to 
contend  with.  She  hasn't  overcome  all  of  them,  but  is  fast 
getting  the  better  of  them.  There  is  very  mucli  to  be  done  before 
America's  weight  is  fully  felt,  but  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  sparing  nothing  that  will  enable  them  to  do  it." 

Writing  in  his  organ,  the  London  Brili.sh  Weikly,  Sir  William 
Kobertsou  NicoU  says: 

"What  we  need  supremely  from  the  United  States  is  food 
and  men.  The  food  is  being  supplied  in  a  comforting  degree, 
and  has  done  much  to  relieve  the  situation.  As  for  men.  we 
want  them  now.  We  do  not  ask  that  they  shall  be  trained  first 
in  America.     They  are  more  quickly  trained  in  France,  where 


.S(.)()N. 
AVhen  I'nele  Sam  us(>s  his  man-power — no  hidden  hand  about  that. 
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actualities  of  fighting  are.  Nor  do  we  ask  that  they  should 
ecjuipped.  France  and  Britain  between  them  can  arm. 
beli(>ve,  two  million  American  s«>ldiers,  besides  providuig 
the  needs  of  their  own." 


GERMANY'S   STOLEN   CHEMISTRY 


A  LIST  OF  IMPORTANT  scientittc  discoveries  and 
industrial  [)roc('sses  of  all  nations,  appropriated  by  the 
-  Germans,  is  given  in  Drug  and  Chemical  Markets  (New 
York)  by  Prof.  Townes  R.  Leigh,  of  Georgetown  University. 
Treating  first  of  fundamentals,  Professor  Leigh  turns,  in  one  of 
the  foremost  te.vt-books  of  general  cheniistry,  to  a  list  fontaining 
twenty-one  laws  by  which  the  science  is  governed.  There  he 
finds  the  names  of  Avogadro,  Boyle,  Charles,  Dalton,  Dulong, 
and  Petit,  Faraday.  Gay-Lussac,  Henry,  Le  Chatelier,  Men- 
delejeff,  etc.,  down  to  Van't  Iloflf — but  nowhere  the  name  of  a 
German.     He  goes  on: 

"Italy.  England.  France,  Russia,  and  Holland  flash  forth 
in  the  glory  of  their  sons  where\er  the  prin(;iples  of  chemistry 
go;  but  Germany  did  not  disco\  er  one  of  these  secrets  of  general 
chemistry.  Lieliig  and  Wohler,  who  in  the  nineteenth  century 
made  important  (contributions  to  the  branch  of  synthetic  chem- 
istry, re<'ei\ed  their  training  from  the  French.  German}', 
therefore,  talks  fast  and  furiously  about  the  modern  chemical 
industry  and  (commerce  with  the  hope  that  her  clamor  will  cause 
the  world  to  forget  her  debts.  But  by  the  aid  of  Buckley's  '  His- 
torj'  of  Natural  Sciences,'  we  can  not  forget  that  of  the  thirty 
chief  men  of  science  of  the  seventeenth  century,  only  three  were 
of  German  blood;  and,  of  the  twentj-seven  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  again  only  three  were  German.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  the  science  of  chemistry  made  greater  progress  than  it 
had  made  in  all  its  past  history.  The  majority  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  chemistry  during  the  past  century 
were  not  made  by  Germans. 

"When  we  look  over  a  catalog  of  the  chemical  elements  we 
are  at  once  imprest  with  the  very  small  number  of  useful  ones 
discovered  and  first  examined  by  Germans.  Not  a  component 
of  the  air  he  breathes  was  disco\ered  by  a  German.  Oxygen  is 
credited  to  Priestley,  an  Englishman,  who  late  in  life  settled  in 
Pennsylvania;  nitrogen,  first  rc(;ognized  by  Rutherford,  a 
professor  in  Edinburgh  University;  carbon  dioxid,  isolated 
by  Bhick,  a  S<!Ottish  chemist  and  physicist;  helium,  krypton, 
xenon,  and  neon,  discovered  and  first  studied  by  British  sub- 
jects. Lockyer,  Ramsay,  Crookes,  and  Rayleigh.  Not  an 
element  in  water  was  discovered  by  any  German.  Hydrogen 
was  discovered  by  Cavendish,  the  noted  English  chemist;  and 
oxygen,  its  other  component,  by  Priestley,  as  we  have  already 
stated.  Not  an  element  in  the  salt  with  which  we  savor  our 
food  was  discovered  by  any  German.  Its  chlorin  is  a  gift 
of  that  productive  investigator,  Scheele,  a  Swede;  its  sodium, 
from  the  versatile  Davy,  of  London.  The  indictment  which 
has  been  brought  against  German  chemists  concerning  the 
elements  in  air,  water,  and  salt  may  be  extended  to  cover  the 
elements  found  in  seventy-five  thousand  other  substances, 
including  nearly  all  of  the  synthetic  compounds  used  in  the 
world's  trade,  to  which  we  now  wish  to  turn  our  attention." 

Turning  next  to  practical  applications.  Professor  Leigh 
takes  up  the  coal-tar  industries,  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  them  commercially.  These  are  usually  credited  unrestrictedly 
to  the  Germans;  and  yet,  he  reminds  us,  coal  was  first  distilled 
by  an  Englishman,  Dr.  Clayton,  in  18.")6.  coal-gas  was  first  ustjd 
for  lighting  by  anothc-r.  William  Murdock,  in  1792;  naphthalene 
and  benzol  were  English  discoveries;  anthracene  is  a  French 
product,  and  toluene  and  picric  acid,  the  coal-tar  basis  of  the 
modern  high  explosives,  are  from  the  laboratories  of  London 
chemists.     He  goes  on: 

"Germany  has  exploited  but  did  not  discover  coal-tar  dves. 
In  1913  she  exported  about  twelve  times  as  much  svnthetic 
color  as  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  American  chemists  and  manufacturers  have 
made  far  great^^r  progress  in  the  production  of  dves  than  was 
ever  made  in  Germany  iu  the  same  length  of  time.' 

"It  may  be  that  America*  is  destined  to  control  the  dye  in- 


dustry. At  the  present  time  a  verj-  large  percentage  of  all  the 
known  coal-tar  colors  are  being  made  in  America,  and  already 
there  is  an  in\estment  of  two  hundred  million  dollars  for  the 
production  of  (colors  and  intermediates.  Our  total  export  of 
dyestuflfs  for  the  last  calendar  year  amounted  to  upward  of 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars 

"The  manufacture  of  synthetic  dyes  is  only  one  of  the  many 
ideas  that  Germany  l)orrowed  from  her  more  resourceful  neigh- 
bors. The  very  chemicals  which  she  uses  to  prosecute  her  war 
were  not  first  produced  by  the  subjects  of  the  Kaiser.  Howard, 
an  English  chemist,  first  made  the  fulminate  of  mercury; 
Schoenbein,  of  Basel,  Switzerland,  guncotton  in  1845;  Sobrero, 
of  Turin,  Italy,  nitroglycerin,  in  1846;  Alfred  Nobel,  of  Sweden, 
dynamite  iu  1856  and  blasting  gelatin  in  1878;  Veille,  of  France, 
military  smokeless  powder  in  1886;  Sir  Alfred  Abel,  of  England, 
cordite;  Egg,  likewise  an  Englishman,  devised  the  percussion- 
cap;  Picford,  his  compatriot,  the  safety  fuse  in  1831;  and  it 
was  Benvenuto  Cellini,  an  Italian,  who  introduced  the  blending 
process  in  gunpow'der;  chlorin  gas  and  a  dozen  other  chemicals  of 
modern  warfare  were  not  first  'Made  in  Germany.'  And  finally 
we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Charles  E.  Munroe,  a  specialist  on 
explosives,  that  out  of  sixty-two  names  of  experts  on  explosives 
two  stand  out  supreme,  that  of  Abel,  of  England,  and  Bertholet. 
of  France 

"Few  of  the  valuable  chemical  processes  were  developed  by 
German  brains.  The  Leblanc  method  of  making  soda-ash 
directly  from  salt  was  devised  b\-  a  Frenchman  in  behalf  of  his 
country  and  named  in  his  honor.  The  Solvay  method,  now  more 
generally  used,  was  perfected  by  a  Belgian  and  bears  his  name. 
Soda-ash  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  soap,  and 
many  chemical  reagents,  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  2,250,000 
tons  is  produced  annually. 

"The  soda  process  for  making  paper  from  wood-pulp  was 
patented  by  Watt  and  Burgess,  of  America.  The  sulfite  process 
for  the  production  of  paper-pulp  from  wood  and  the  method  of 
decomposition  of  fats  by  steam  at  high  temperature,  largely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  were  the  work  of  another  American. 
R.  A.  Tilghman.  The  cyanid  process  of  obtaining  gold  and 
silver  was  conceived  by  our  fellow  countrymen,  Mc Arthur  and 
Forest.  The  process  of  obtaining  aluminum  cheap  was  devised 
by  C.  M.  Hall,  also  an  American,  while  Cowles,  of  Cleveland, 
produced  aluminum  bronze.  The  process  of  making  carborun- 
dum and  graphite  in  commercial  quantities  was  the  work  of 
E.  G.  Acheson.  The  French  and  the  Americans  were  the  first  to 
manufacture  ice  by  the  use  of  liquid  ammonia. 

"The  process  of  the  softening  of  water  was  worked  out  by 
Dr.  Clark,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  The  filtration  of  water  for 
public  use  was  first  carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Simpson,  of 
Chelsea  Water  Works,  London,  p]ngland.  The  decolorizing 
power  of  vegetable  charcoal  was  first  noticed  by  Lowitz,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  that  of  animal  charcoal,  the  basis  of  the  modern 
refinery,  by  Figuier,  of  Montpellier,  France.  The  process  of 
hardening  fats  by  the  use  of  hydrogen  we  owe  chiefly  to  an 
English  firm,  Messrs.  Crossfield  &  Son.  .  .  .  The  important 
contact  process,  which  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulfuric  acid,  has  been  developed  upon  the  observation  made 
as  far  back  as  1831,  by  P.  Phillips,  a  vinegar  merchant,  of  Bristol, 
that  the  oxidation  of  sulfur  dioxid  is  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
presence  of  platinum.  The  Englishman  John  Mercer  taught  us 
to  mercerize  cotton.  The  Frenchman  Chardonet,  the  process  of 
making  artificial  silk.  .  .  .  H.  Mege,  of  France,  gave  us  oleo- 
margarine; malted  and  condensed  milks  are  distinctively  Amer- 
ican born  and  developed  products.  Hyatt,  of  America,  gave  to 
the  world  celluloid 

"German  chemists  have  discovered  not  a  single  one  of  the 
important  basic  laws  of  chemistry,  nor  isolated  one  of  the  com"- 
moner  chemical  elements,  nor  macle  any  of  the  great  fundamental 
discoveries  in  industrial  chemistry,  and  yet  Germany  has  been 
able  to  foist  upon  the  world  a  reputation  as  chemical  head- 
quarters. The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  Germany  has 
made  a  practise  of  seizing  the  chemical  discoveries  of  other 
nations.  She  has  exploited  them  professionally  and  industrially 
as  her  own.  The  great  bulk  of  the  chemical  literature  has  been 
produced  iu  Germany  and  German  chemical  investigators  ha\-e 
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not  hesitated  in  their  writings  to  ignore  blissfully  the  pioneer 
work  done  by  chemists  of  other  lands.  German  chemical 
scholarship  has  long  been  organized  thoroughly  on  an  industrial 
basis,  and  the  German  chemical  manufacturers  have  been  keen 
to  profit  by  every  advance  in  research.  The  war  has  shown 
the  world  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  German  chemistry, 
and  the  advances  made  in  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  during  the  past  four  years  are  greater  than  have  been  made 
in  Gerxnauy  during  the  past  century." 


WHEN   SHALL   WE  NEED  THE  WOMEN? 

WOMEN  ARE  NOT  YET  REALLY  NEEDED  in  our 
industries.  In  fact,  we  are  not  fully  utilizing  our 
man-power  yet.  But  before  the  war  ends  they  will 
be  needed  by  the  hundred  thousand,  and  we  ought  now  to  be 
planning  for  their  training  and  safeguarding.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  C.  E.  Knoeppel,  founder  and  president  of  a 
large  organization  of  consulting  and  managing  experts.  Mr. 
Knoeppel  writes  on  what  he  calls  "The  Proldem  of  Women  in 
War-Industry"  in  Industrial  Managemenl  (New  York,  May). 
After  discussing  in  order  the  present  military  situation,  which 
seems  to  him  serious;  German  strategy,  which  he  thinks  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  the  shipping  situation,  which  also  looks 
discouraging  to  liim,  he  concludes  that  to  win  the  war  we  must 
all  give  time,  money,  and,  if  necessar\%  life  to  the  cause.  This 
means  that  the  women  will  have  to  work  as  well  as  the  men. 
Writes  Mr.  Knoeppel: 

"We  will  need  women  in  industry,  of  that  there  can  be  no 
question.  Do  we  need  them  now?  My  study  does  not  indicate 
this,  but  it  does  indicate  conclusively  that  later  on  we  are  going 
to  need  them  in  increasing  numbers,  and  that  now  is  the  time 
to  prepare  and  tlevelop  ])lans  and  polici(>s.  so  that  when  we 
begin  to  utilize  their  abilities,  we  shall  b(>  able  to  proc(>ed  nlong 
logrical,  fair,  and  well-determined  lines. 

"The  reason  that  we  do  not  need  women  in  industry  now  is 
simj)ly  because  we  are  not  using  our  man-power  to  the  greatest 
ex«tent  possible,  nor  as  eniciently  as  we  can. 

"Let  us  discuss  this  question  of  man-jjower  for  a  moment. 
In  our  jails  are  men  who  could  be  i)ut  to  work  under  guard 
either  in  industrial  or  agricultural  i)ursuits.  Elderly  men  who 
have  retired,  unless  |)liysi('ally  unable,  could  perform  work  of  a 
light  character  in  shops  and  otlices.  Then'  is  still  in  this  coun- 
try a  great<'r  degree  of  uneinploynu'nt  than  is  necessary,  and 
men  who  have  nothing  to  do  should  he  i)ut  to  work.  Traini)s, 
street-loafers,  and  lounge  lizards  should  be  rounded  uj)  and  put 
at  productive  occupations.  Children  from  twelve  to  sixteen, 
both  l)oys  and  girls,  (-ould  be  given  .something  to  do  for  part 
of  their  tiin(>  each  day.  Workmen  who  take  tiin(>  off,  because 
of  high  earnings,  should  b(>  jippealed  to  and  k(>pt  bu.sy  even  if  wo 
have  to  re.sort  to  jx-naliziiig  them  for  failun'  to  rei)ort  for  work. 
Shifting  of  workers  can  be  eliminated  by  joint  action  by  labor- 
unions,  manufacturers'  a.ssociations,  and   the  (Jovernment. 

"Men  in  clerical  positions  in  ollice  and  shops,  male  waiters 


and  elevator-tenders  in  hotels  and  clubs,  Pullman  porters  and 
conductors,  taxi-drivers  and  porters  at  the  depots,  and  thou- 
sands of  men  in  all  walks  of  life  whose  work  is  not  of  a  hard 
physical  variety,  could  be  utilized  in  the  Army,  in  shops,  and  on 
farms. 

"We  could  take  the  cripples  and  the  blind  and  teach  them 
to  be  helpful.  We  have  got  to  do  it  after  the  war — why  not 
now?  Also  there  are  several  millions  of  male  and  female  enemy 
aliens  who  could  be  placed  at  some  form  of  work  under  guard. 
We  can  also  arrange  for  a  carefully  worked-out  and  properly 
executed  plan  of  labor  dilution  wherein  a  portion  of  the  forc« 
in  an  efficient  shop  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  less 
efficient  plant.  This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  places 
where  men  can  be  found,  whose  places,  or  most  of  them,  could 
be  fiUed  by  women. 

"In  short,  my  claim  is  that  we  should  first  use  the  women 
in  the  lighter  occupations  in  order  to  utilize  our  man-power 
properl}^  and  avoid  exploiting  women,  or  putting  them  at  in- 
dustrial work  before  industry  is  ready  for  them,  and  mj-  analysis 
indicates  that  industrj'  is  not  ready  for  them  as  yet.  By  ready 
I  mean  providing  safeguards,  proper  training,  careful  selection, 
and  the  like.  This  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we  need  a 
policy  and  plan  of  action,  with  the  Government  behind  the 
movement,  and  organized  labor  and  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent." 


BILL'S   PLAN   TO   SPEED   UP  THE   SHIPS 

SUPPOSE  THE  WAR  were  let  out  on  contract  and  various 
captains  of  industry  employed  the  fighters  at  a  rate  as 
low  as  they  could  get  them,  making  a  profit.  What 
Avould  be  the  morale  of  the  troops?  This  is  the  way  the  matter 
was  put  by  a  master  machinist  in  a  Seattle  shipyard  to  Charles 
Philip  Norton,  who  interviewed  him  on  behalf  of  The  American 
Machinist  (New  York).  The  moral  of  the  fable,  as  thus  stat^ed 
is,  of  course,  that  the  Government  should  control  the  armies  of 
industry  as  directly  as  it  does  the  fighting  forces.  The  ship- 
builder is  fighting  for  Uncle  Sam  as  truly  as  the  soldier;  he  ought 
to  feel  that  he  is  doing  so  in  sober  truth.  Government  inspec- 
tion by  skilled  mechanics  should  be  the  first  phase  of  this  new 
control,  we  are  tohl  by  the  Seattle  machinist.  Mr.  Norton 
quotes  him  as  follows.  We  include  his  description  of  the  con- 
comitants of  the  interview: 

"Hoping  to  contribute  something  toward  ways  and  means  of 
speeding  up  ship-production,  the  writer  sought  out  among  the 
expert  machinists  in  one  of  the  j)rinciiial  yards  the  man  who. 
according  to  his  fellows,  best  knew  what  should  be  done  to  at- 
tain maximum  eniciency.  We  will  call  him  Hill,  a  master 
machinist,  working  under  direction,  who  for  thirty  years  has 
commanded  toj)  wages.  Giv«>n  jxTmission  for  a  half  hour's 
talk.  Bill  said: 

"'Sure,  we  skilled  nuichinists  know  how  to  speed  up  prodin - 
tion.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  under  present  conditions,  hut 
the  great  thing  needed   in  all   the  shipyards  is  inspection  hv 
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United  States  Government  experts.  I  mean  this,  that  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  should  immediately  employ  a 
corps  of  inspectors,  selecting  them  from  among  the  skilled 
mechanics  in  each  shipyard,  where  they  are  familiar  with 
conditions. 

" '  TheSe  men,  of  whom  there  are  many  available,  should 
know  their  trade  in  every  department.  They  should  understand 
tool-making  and  tool-room  practise;  they  should  be  familiar 
with  the  labor  problem;  they  should  be  American  citizens; 
they  should  be  sincere  and  full  of  zeal  for  the  war.  Being 
all  of  this,  they  would  be  genial  and  friendly  toward  the  men. 
They  would  evince  the  spirit  of  helpfulness,  teaching  here, 
helping  there,  giving  a  word  of  commendation  for  high  effi- 
ciency, admonishing  how  to  improve  and  how  to  qualify  for 
higher  rating. 

"'The  skilled  workmen  know  the  weak  spots;  they  know  how 
to  eliminate  them,  how  to  build  up  production,  how  to  keep 
the  men  on  their  toes  and  keep  them  satisfied. 

"  '  Officers  in  the  Army  look  first  to  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  their  men;  they  relieve  them  of  unnecessary  danger,  of  un- 
warranted abuses,  of  superfluous  tasks.  General  Pershing  the 
other  day,  on  inspecting  the  battle-front,  trudged  through  the 
icy  muck  of  the  trenches,  halting  men  to  ask  them  if  their  feet 
were  warm;  if  they  had  enough  to  eat,  etc.  He  is  sincere 
about  it,  and  his  men  know  it.  They  would  die  for  him  and 
be  glad  of  the  opportunity.  The  human  equation,  therefore,  is 
first.  Man-power  is  the  chief  essential.  The  workingmen,  and 
this  includes  our  comrades  in  the  trenches,  must  win  the  war. 
We  are  all  soldiers.' 

"A  remark  by  the  interviewer  caused  Bill's  eyes  to  flash  fire. 
He  said:  'Let  me  tell  you  something,  sir.  If  the  Government 
were  building  ships  for  the  emergency  fleet  upon  a  non-profit 
basis,  building  them  at  cost,  to  win  the  war,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
skilled  mechanics  would  care  nothing  about  the  wage  scale. 
Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it.  It  is  straight  stutl.  Sup- 
pose the  war  were  let  on  contract  and  various  captains  of  indus- 
tr>-  employed  the  fighters  at  a  figure  as  low  as  they  could  get 
them,  making  a  handsome  profit  on  their  services.  What  would 
be  the  morale  of  the  troops?  Would  they  feel  the  same  urge 
to  fight  and  die?  Would  they  be  satisfied  with  army  wages? 
We  are  giNing  now  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest  wage. 
American  workmen  resent  the  slanders  that  are  being  heaped 
upon  them.' 

"Persuaded  back  to  the  main  subject,  Bill  said:  'What  we 
need  is  competent  inspection.  The  men  are  eager  for  the 
highest  efficiency.  We  need  inspectors  who  understand  operat- 
ing costs,  machine  costs,  material  costs;  how  to  keep  the  ma- 
chines in  good  condition  and  going  at  top  speed:  how  to  prevent 
accidents,  waste,  damage,  and  delay.  First  of  all,  we  should 
eliminate  all  inspectors  who  are  not  bona-fide  American  citizens. 
Foreign  methods  won't  do  in  American  industry.  Ideas  that 
work  fairly  well  in  England  or  Australia  don't  fit  into  the 
American  scheme  of  things.  We  see  errors  on  all  sides,  technical 
mistakes  in  design  and  management,  mistakes  costly  to  the 
employers  and  the  Government,  mistakes  that  probably  cost 
lives;  and  with  inadequate  inspection  and  supervision  these 
mistakes  become  progressive  errors,  and  so  general  efficiency 
is  reduced.' 

"Bill  ran  after  his  visitor,  as  an  afterthought,  saying  con- 


fidentially: 'Don't  quote  me  as  criticizing  the  inspectors.  I'd 
get  the  can,  and  that  might  cause  trouble.'  There's  a  lesson 
in  this,  too." 

FIRST   IN   FISH 

THE  PREEMINENCE  of  the  United  States  above  all 
other  fish-producing  countries  of  the  world  is  announced 
by  The  American  Exporter  (New  York,  May)  in  con- 
nection with  the  settlement  of  the  long-standing  fisheries  dis- 
pute between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  These  two 
countries,  we  are  told,  produce  about  one-fourth  of  the  recorded 
fish  crop  of  the  world.  Their  waters  in  combination  supply 
over  $150,000,000  worth  of  fish  per  annum  out  of  a  world- 
recorded  total  of  slightly  less  than  .$500,000,000.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say: 

"The  total  value  of  the  American  fish  crop,  including  Alaska 
and  the  insular  possessions,  is  probably  S150,000,000  at  the 
present  time,  tho  the  latest  official  figures  put  the  total  at 
$125,000,000.  The  fact,  however,  that  a  portion  of  these  figures 
represents  the  output  prior  to  the  advance  in  prices  resulting 
from  the  war  seems  to  justify  an  estimate  of  approximately 
$150,000,000  as  the  value  of  the  United  States  output  at  the 
present  time.  This  total  of  $150,000,000  compares  with  $40,- 
000,000  as  the  value  of  the  fish  crop  of  Canada;  Great  Britain, 
$52,000,000;  France,  $33,000,000;  Russia  (in  1911),  $50,000,000; 
Germany,  $12,000,000;  Scandinavian  states,  $25,000,000,  and 
Japan,  $50,000,000. 

"In  Europe,  as  a  whole,  the  recorded  fish  crop  in  the  latest 
available  year  is  $225,000,000;  for  North  America  (United 
States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland),  $175,000,000,  and  Japan, 
$50,000,000,  making  the  total  for  the  countries  supplying  official 
figures  $450,000,000.  For  the  remainder  of  the  world,  Asia, 
Africa,  South  and  Central  America,  Australia,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  there  are  only  estimates,  but  these  estimates 
bring  the  total  of  the  world's  fish  crop  at  the  place  where  taken 
from  the  seas  at  above  $500,000,000,  suggesting  that  the  sums 
paid  by  consumers  probably  exceed  a  billion  dollars  per  annum. 

"The  world's  oyster  crop,  it  was  estimated,  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $25,000,000  a  year  in  value,  of  which  four-fifths 
are  grown  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  most  of  them 
along  the  Atlantic  frontage,  the  remainder  chiefly  in  the  waters 
of  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain. 

"Fish  forms  a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  the  total  exported  in  1917 
amounting  to  $25,000,000.  If  the  amount  sent  from  conti- 
nental United  States  to  its  non-contiguous  territories  is  included, 
fish  and  fish  products  passing  through  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  in  the  calendar  year  1917  would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $50,000,000.  ^ 

"The  capital  invested  in  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States, 
including  vessels  and  the  establishments  on  land  in  which 
the  fish  are  handled,  is,  according  to  the  latest  official  figures, 
about  $75,000,000;  the  number  of  persons  employed  220,000, 
and  the  value  of  the  sea  products  turned  out  by  the  canneries, 
$50,000,000." 
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NEW   FRUITS   AND   VEGETABLES 

SOME  NEW  AND  INTERESTING  vegetable  foods 
and  fruits  were  recently  described  by  (^harles  H.  La  Wall, 
in  a  lecture  before  the  Philadelphia  Natural  History 
Society,  later  printed  in  The  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy 
(March)  and  now  issued  as  a  separate  pamphlet.  Some  of 
»Mr.  La  Wall's  "new"  foods  are  not  unknown  to  the  public,  such 
as  alfalfa,  the  alligator  pear,  the  fruit  of  the  cactus,  the  artichoke, 
chicory,  cotton-soed,  and  even  the  egg-plant  and  olive.  Others 
are  really  strange  and  unfamiliar,  such  as  the  Chinese  cabbage, 
the  cardoon,  the  chayote,  the  dasheen,  the  paradise  nut,  and 
the  udo.  The  word  "new"  in  this  connection,  Mr.  La  Wall 
tells  us,  does  not  necessarily  imi)ly  that  these  foods  ha\('  been 
created  or  developed  recentl\',  altho  that  is  true  in  several  cases. 
It  means  that  through  more  perfect  and  rapid  methods  of 
transportation  and  distribution,  certain  foods  which  have  had 
but  a  limited  local  use  may  be  made  available  throughout  a 
much  larger  area.     Heroes  on: 

"Some  of  these  food-novelties  are  lu.xuries,  pure  and  simple, 
being  high  in  j)rice  and  low  in  calorific  value.  Others  need  only 
a  p<)j)vdar  demand  to  })ring  them  into  competition  with  many 
other  low-pri<'cd  stai)Ie  foods  of  high  food  value.  There  is 
stret<"hing  out  an  ever-widening  vista  of  agricultural  i)ossi- 
bilities,  limited  only  by  the  fle.xibility  of  custom  and  freedom 
from  prejudice  shown  by  the  food-consuming  j)ul)lic.  That 
l)reju(lice  j)lays  an  important  part  has  b(>(>n  frequently  evi- 
denced in  th<!  past  when  attempts  luiAe  been  mad(^  to  introduce 
new  foods.  Dr.  Johnson  is  reported  to  have  exprest  his  con- 
tempt for  oats,  now  widely  used  as  human  food,  by  saying. 
'  It  is  a  grain  fed  to  horses  in  England  and  to  people  in  Scotland.' 
Th<'  development  and  i)opularity  of  th((  tomato  have  occurred 
within  the  last  century,  and  I  have  known  individuals  who 
ninembered  when  this  widely  used  fruit  was  believed  to  be 
j)oisonous,  and  the  plant  was  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 
The  cranberry  has  come  into  general  favor,  to  the  e.xtcnt  necessi- 
tating cultivation  to  supply  the  demand,  within  the  memorj' 
of  the  present  generation. 

"Two  of  our  great<>st  staples,  the  potato  and  the  maize,  were 
unknown  to  the  civilized  world  until  after  the  discovery  of 
Ameri<'a,  and  then  only  in  an  imperfect  and  half-wild  form. 
The  development  of  these  to  a  i)oint  where  they  have  become  of 
enormous  economic  importance  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
makes  us  wonder  at  the  possibilities  for  the  future  of  some  of 
our  as  yet  undeveloped  vegetable  foods." 

We  append  Mr.  La  Wall's  descriptions  of  some  of  the  most 
unfamiliar  of  these  vegetables,  whose  names,  he  reminds  us, 
are  in  many  cases  not  even  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries: 

"Cabbage,  Chinese. — Also  known  as  Pe  Tsai,  Shantung 
cabbage,  and  celerj^  cabbage,  Hrasnica  chinensis.  This  novel 
variant  of  the  cabbage  family,  of  which  there  are  more  than 
seventy  kinds,  does  not  form  a  head  like  the  common  cabbage, 
V)ut  the  heaves  form  tall.  celery-lik(»  stalks,  more  than  a  foot  in 
length,  blanched  at  the  lower  portion.  U  is  frequently  found 
in  the  Phihidelpliia  markets  and  may  be  used  raw,  as  a  salad 
like  lettuce,  or  cooked  like  ordinary  cabbage.  Th(!  large  white 
midrib  may  also  Im;  cooked  like;  asparagus 

"Cardoon. — A  i)Iant  of  th(!  thistle  family  .  .  .  which,  when 
full  grown,  attains  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  young 
leaves  and  stalks,  when  l)ank(>d  with  earth,  likt;  celery,  become 
fleshy,  crisp,  and  tender.  It  is  used  in  salads,  soups,  and 
stews.  It  is  quite  |)opular  in  France,  whence  it  was  formerly 
imported,  altho  it  is  grown  to  some  extent  here.  In  Eur()i)e, 
the  root,  which  is  thick  and  fleshj'  and  fine  flavored,  is  used  as  a 
winter  vegetable 

"Chai/otc. — This  vegetable,  which  is  ))eing  introduced  into 
Northern  markets  by  the  United  States  Hun>au  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, a  bulletin  b(>ing  issued  on  it,  is  the  fruit  of  a  cucurbita- 
ceous  i)lant,  Chai/ola  <(liili.'<.  The  fruit  is  pear-shajx'd.  con- 
spicuously furrowed,  weighing  from  four  to  eight  ounces.  It  is 
somewhat  prickly  when  fresh;  the  outer  surfac(>  is  gre(>n  and 
shining,  the  inner  i)ortion  white,  and  abonl  of  the  consistency  and 
insipidity  of  squash.  It  is  called  vegetable-|)ear  in  the  British 
colonies.  It  is  prepared  by  cooking  like  scjuash,  and  may  be 
fried,  creamed,  stewed,  or  made  into  salad  or  fritters.  It  is  of 
low  nutritive  value  and  considerably  higher  in  |)riee  than  squash, 
with  no  ad\antage  over  the  latter 


"  Da.'ihecu. — This  newly  introduced  tuber,  in  which  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  .  .  .  has  taken  such  an  interest, 
has  been  traced  back  originally  to  China,  where  it  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  staple  food  crop.  ...  It  has  been  culti- 
vated for  many  years  in  tropical  America  and  is  known  under 
the  names  'malanga,'  'eddo.'  'coco,'  'taya,'  and  'taniei.'  It 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Hawaiian  taro. 

"The  plant  looks  like  the  caladium  or  elephant's  ear.  The 
corms  or  central  tubers  range  in  size  from  one  to  five  pounds, 
and  the  smaller  tubers  which  surround  the  corms  in  growing 
weigh  from  one  to  four  ounces.  The  yield  from  a  single  hill 
sometimes  reaches  twenty  pounds. 

"  It  is  beginning  to  be  raised  as  a  regular  crop  in  many  parts  of 
the  South  and  has  been  on  sale  in  the  Northern  markets  for  more 
than  a  year  at  a  price  not  exc<»ssive,  considering  the  high  food- 
value.  Like  other  members  of  the  arum  family,  the  tubers  are 
very  acrid  in  the  fresh  state  and  should  not  be  tasted  or  eaten 
raw.  The  food  value  is  about  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
the  potato  and  the  dasheen  can  be  prepared  and  used  in  every 
way  in  which  j)otatoes  are  used.  It  is  mealy  in  texture  and 
somewhat  nutty  in  f^a^•or 

"forodtse  \ut. — Sapucaia  Nut.  The  seed  of  ...  a  large 
forest-tree  of  the  Amazon  vallej\  The  seeds  are  borne  in  a  large 
urn-shaped  shell  commonly  known  as  a  monkey  pot.  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  Brazil  or  cream  nuts  occur.  The  natural 
dehiscence  of  the  fruit  is  accomi)anied  by  a  loud  report  as  the 
nut  ease  drops  from  the  tree,  the  neatly  fitting  lid  being  blown 
off  by  the  gases  de%  eloped  during  the  ripening,  and  the  nuts 
are  scattered  in  the  dense  tropical  undergrowth,  which  makes 
them  expensive  to  collect.  The  individual  nuts  are.  about  two 
inches  long,  pointed  at  the  ends,  slightly  curved  and  grooved 
and  of  a  light  brown  color 

'' Sapodilla. — This  tropical  drupaceous  fruit  ...  is  occasion- 
ally seen  in  Northern  markets  and  is  sometimes  called  the  'dilly.' 
It  looks  like  a  potato  and  a  russet  apple,  but  the  flavor  is  said 
to  combine  the  fragrance  of  the  jasmine  and  the  lily  of  the  valley 
with  the  sweetness  of  honey.  .  .  .  The  food-value  is  very 
high,  as  it  contains  425  calories  to  the  pound 

"  Udo. — This  new  vegetable,  which  is  coming  into  use,  consists 
of  the  blanched  young  shoots  of  a  member  of  the  spikenard  or 
ginseng  family.  It  is  tender  and  succulent  and  preferably  used 
as  a  basis  for  salads." 


HOW    CHINESE    LABOR   WOULD   KEEP  US 
FROM   STARVING 

IF  WE  AMERICANS  really  do  not  want  to  starve,  we  can 
save  ourselves  quite  easily  from  this  fate,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hudson  Maxim.  All  we  have  to  do  is  just  to 
import  a  million  Chinese  laborers  and  put  them  at  work  on  our 
farms  and  in  our  houses.  Mr.  Maxim  assures  us  in  Leslie'x 
Weekly  (New  York,  May  4)  that  he  does  not  refer  to  the  so-called 
"coolie"  laborer.,  but  to  the  high-class  Chinese  farmer,  expert 
at  raising  more  produce  on  less  land  than  an\-  other  agriculturist 
on  the  Footstool.  We  Americans,  Mr.  Maxim  tells  us,  do  not 
like  farming  and  were  not  cut  out  for  farming.  Instead  of 
encouraging  amateurs  to  go  into  the  business  with  their  "thrift" 
gardens,  he  would  withdraw  even  our  professionals,  put  thcni 
at  something  else  more  congenial  to  the  American  tempera- 
ment, and  turn  their  job  over  to  the  Chinese.  After  telling  a 
tale  of  one  New  Jers(>y  farmer  who  studied  in  China  and  then 
sold  for  .S150,(KX)  the  year's  produce  of  l.")()  acres,  he  goes  on: 

"If  it  is  possible,  by  the  emi)loyment  of  Chinese  methods  of 
intensive  farming,  to  increase  tln>  production  of  our  lands  to 
such  an  extent,  how  stupendous  would  be  the  benefit  of  wide 
introduction  of  such  nu'thods.  The  exhausted  lands  of  New 
England  could  be  made  to  produce  like  a  tropical  garden.  The 
vast  areas  of  tlu>  gr(>at  West  that  are  to-day  not  producing  10 
per  cent,  of  what  tli«>y  ought  to  |)roduce  couUi  be  made  to  pro- 
duce the  other  00  pvr  cent,  by  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor. 

"When  w<>  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  at  the  im-sent 
tim(>  there  is  a  very  stringent  short ag(>  of  farm  labor  throughout 
the  country,  and  again  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  one 
Chinese  farmer  will  get  many  tinu's  as  much  ofT  a  given  area  of 
land  as  an  .\mericaii  laborer,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  assume 
that  .\merican  farms  could,  by  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor. 
b»'   nuide   to   produc*'  several   times  as  much  as  they   are  now 
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producing.     There  is  land  in  the  United  States  to  raise  food 
onouKh  to  fatten  the  world. 

"The  average  American  does  not  like  farming.  The  sons 
of  the  prosperous  farmers  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  with  their  own  hands.  They  prefer  the  e.xcitement  and  the 
diversions  and  stimulus  of  the  hfe  of  city  a;id  town,  and  they 
leave  the  farm  for  the  office  and  factory. 

"The  average  American  laborer  also  finds  the 
of  the  city  and  town  more  congenial  than  farm 
labor.  Con.sequently  the  farms  are  denuded  of 
labor,  and  there  is  no  remedy  in  sight  unless  we 
shall  be  able  to  overcome  prejudice,  enlighten 
our  minds  with  understanding,  and  introduct 
Chinese  labor  to  work  our  land. 

"The  same  reasons  that  have  denuded  the  farm 
Mf  labor  have  denuded  the  household  of  servants. 
The  ser\ant  question  is  an  ever-present,  harassing 
problem,  which  is  finding  its  answer  at  the  present 
time  in  forcing  the  family  into  the  hotel,  the  board- 
ing-house, and  the  cooperative  apartment-hous<', 
from  which  children  are  barred.  Uick  of  house- 
hold scr\ants  is  forcing  race  suicide  upon  the 
.Vmerican  people. 

"The  individual,  independent  family  entity  is 
rapidly  going  out  of  existence.  The  abandon- 
riu-nt  of  the  separate  household  for  quarters  in 
the  cooperati\e  apartment^house  is  an  atavic  re- 
turn U)  the  troglodytism  of  the  clilT-dwellers  — 
worse,  for  children  were  not  barred  from  the  clitt- 
(iwt'llings. 

"Chinese,  import<'d  as  agricultural  laborers  and 
household  servants,  would  solve  the  agricultural 
labor  problem  and  the  servant  problem,  and  we 
should  have  the  best  agricultural  workers  in  the 
world  and  the  best  household  servants  in  the 
world,  in  unlimited  numbers.  They  woidd  not 
comi)ete  with  American  farm  and  hous<'hold  labor. 
l>ecause  there  are  no  laborers  left  in  those  two 
fields  worth  considering,  and  the  few  there  are  would,  with  the 
new  opportunities  and  lower  cost  of  living  resulting  from  the  in- 
troduction of  Chinc^se  labor  in  those  two  capacities,  be  able 
very  readil\-  to  find  more  profitable  and  more  congenial  employ- 
ment in  other  pursuits;  while  the  hard- worked  farmers'  sons  and 
daughters  w  ho  do  stay  on  the  farms  would  find  the  larger  part 
of  their  burdens  lifted.  With  less  labor  of  their  own  hands  they 
would  have  \erv  much  more  recreation  and  greater  profit. 

"A  million  Chinamen  should  be  imported  with  all  possible 
speed.     This  measure  should  not  be  opposed  by  labor-unions, 


household.  A  million  such  laborers  distributed  throughout 
the  country  would  so  increase  the  food-supply  and  so  lower  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  that  the  laborer  who  now  earns 
$:i  a  day  would  then  be  able  to  buy  for  %S  more  food  than  he  can 
get  for  $0.  The  artizan  would  be  aide  to  buy  twice  as  much  for 
his  weekly  wage  to  feed  his  family  as  he  is. now  able  to  buy." 

oc<'upati()iis  There  is  nothing  new,  Mr.  Maxim  goes  on  to  say.  in  the  plan 


iftii-ial   |)li..t,,graplis        Kroiii  "  flu-  I'lctujilil  I'rcss. '     .New  V..1K. 

FRANCE   USES   INDO-CHINESE   LABOR. 
Part  of  a  great  army  that  tills  the  .soil  of  France  while  Frenchmen  fight. 
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because  Chinese  imported  as  agricultural  laborers  and  house- 
hold servants  would  not  compete  with  union-labor  in  any  way, 
whde  the  Chinese  would  be  producers  of  wealth  which  Would 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  Uving  and  consequently  give  to  every 
dollar  a  greatly  increased  purchasing  value. 

"If  a  million  Chinamen  were  to  be  imported,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, their  labor  could  be  restricted  to  agriculture  and  the 


of  restricting  a  certain  class  of  people  to  a  particular  kind  of 
employment.  This  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  always  done 
with  the  Jews.  With  the  Chinese,  as  compared  with  their 
lives  at  home,  employment  under  restrictions  w^ould  be  a 
godsend.  Furthermore,  they  could  be  prohibited  from  buying 
and  operating  farms  in  competition  with  American  farmers. 
He  goes  on: 

"Unless  the  Germans  win  the  war  within  the  next  six  months 
• — and  Providence  will  betray  the  world  if  they 
shoidd  win — then  the  war  will  last  many  years 
longer,  for  it  will  take  many  years  to  bring  Ger- 
many to  terms. 

"One  of  the  main  elements  of  Germany's  strength 
and  enduring  power  depends  tipon  the  large  num- 
bers of  cheap  laborers  that  she  has  in  service. 
The  prisoners  of  war  and  the  entire  populations 
of  conquered  countries  are  doing  forced  labor 
merely  for  their  keep,  and  very  bad  keep  at  that. 
Germany  has  to-day  at  least  five  miUion  such 
laborers  in  her  service,  and  in  the  conduct  of  this 
war  we  must  compete^with  these  five  million 
laborers  who  are  rendering  Germany  free  service. 

"We  have  a  means  at  hand,  through  Chinese 
labor,  which  will  enable  us  to  compete  with  the 
cheap  labor  in  Germany,  and  unless  we  do  avail 
ourselves  of  cheap  Chinese  labor  we  can  not  com- 
pete with  Germany. 

"There  is  another  thing  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  that  every  Chinaman  whom 
we  should  import  and  employ  would  permit  of 
the  release  of  one  American  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ment in  some  other  capacity  to  help  win  the  war. 
"But  these  are  not  all  the  considerations. 
There  is  one  other  and  paramount  consideration, 
and  it  is,  that  the  only  way  to  forestall  gaunt 
famine — the  only  way  to  prevent  multitudes  of 
our  people  from  dying  of  actual  starvation  in  the  near  future — 
is  to  import  Chinese  laborers. 

"When  the  pinch  comes  and  millions  of  our  population  are 
facing  famine,  there  will  be  insubordination,  there  will  be 
rioting  such  as  has  never  been  seen  before  in  this  land.  The 
difference  between  riot  and  revolution  is  only  one  of  size  and 
extent  of  the  disturbance." 
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FISH— ITS   VALUE   AS   A   FOOD 


FRESH  BEEF 

FRESH  VEAL,  LAMB. 
MUnON  &  PORK 

FRESH  POULTRY 
AVERAGE  FOR  ABOVE 
FRESH  FISH 

18.69 
18.32 
19.55 
18.85 
18.77 

Protein 

21.52 
21.12 
19.2 
20.61 
4.12 

Fat 

Ash 
1     .93    1 

1  .98  1 
.975  1 

1  .961  1 
1.26    1 

SAVAGES,  SO  IT  HAS  BEEN  SAID,  arc  well  aware  of 
some  thinfjs  that  are  frequently  overlooked  or  forgotten  by 
the  members  of  an  advanw'd  eivilization.      For  one  thing, 
they  accept  eagerly  and  gratefully  all  the  foods  Nature  i)rovidcs. 

Fish  is  an  exami)le.  On  this  vei-y  continent,  long  before 
vast  tracts  of  land  were  given  over  to  cultivation  and  stock- 
raising,  long  before  proteins  or  food  values  were  evcm  thought  of, 
the  redskin  caught  fish  and  counted  it  as  a  part  of  his  regular 
diet.  T«he  catching  and  eating  of  it  was  an  every-day  affair  to 
him,  not — as  is  so  often 
the  case  now — a  matter 
concerned  solely  with  the 
coming  of  each  Friday. 
There  are  altogether  too 
many  people  in  this  coun- 
try who,  if  asked  offhand, 
would  mention  meats, 
cereals,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  dairy  products  as  im- 
portant foods,  and  would 
stop  there. 

One  of  the  things  which 
this  war  has  accomplished 
is  to  wake  people  up  to  a 
consciousness  of  all  of 
Nature's  food  -  resources. 
Among  these  is  fish.  With 
the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  came  a  realization  of  the  necessity  for  con- 
servation of  the  foods,  such  as  wheat  and  meat,  which  had  to 
be  sh,ipped  overseas  to  the  Allies.  And  with  realization  came 
also  a  wide-spread  and  quickened  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
fish  as  food,  and  resultant  increased  demands. 

THE  FISH  -  SUPPLY— Unfortunately,  however,  our  advent 
in  the  war  found  the  Atlantic  coast  fisheries  (which  are  re- 
sponsible for  over  two-thirds  of  our  salt-water  supply)  very 
much  undeveloped.  They  were  equipped  at  best  to  take  caro 
of  a  per  capita  consumption  which  in  pre-war  times  approximated 
only  eighteen  pounds  per  annum.  Beyond  this  the  withdrawal 
of  skilled  fishermen  and  the  loss  of  fishing-vessels  through  naval 
as  well  as  army  opeirations  tended  to  reduce  the  catch  of  the 
fisheries  materially,  as  the  measure  of  the  fish  production  is 
primarily  in  direct  proj)ortion  to  the  amount  of  gear,  vessels, 
and  men  actually  engaged  in  th(>  industry.  Moreover,  the  sup- 
plies of  fish  in  the  broad  aquatic  pastures  of  the  ocean  are  in 
no  sense  available"  for  food  until  actually  caught,  and  we  must 
also  appreciate  that  the  industry  is  daily  contending  with  un- 
stable producing  conditions  brought  about  by  seasonal  and 
climatic  changes,  oceauic  disturbances,  and  other  modifj'ing 
factors.  Th(!  natural  rwult  of  all  the  conditions  we  have  dwelt 
upon  was  a  shortage;  in  the  fish-supply  during  last  fall  and  winter 
and  during  the  early  i)art  of  this  year. 

Now,  however,  through  the  removol  of  handicaps,  the  fish-sup- 
plies are  rapidly  being  increased  to  such  a  point  that  the  public, 
except  in  certain  parts  of  the  countrtj  where  transportation  is 
retarding  the  distribution,  may  live  vp  to  its  wise  imi>ulse  {making 
this  impulse  an  alisolule  determination)  to  eat  more  and  more  fish 
of  the  seasonatAe  varieties  as  a  means  of  easing  the  demands  on 
other  foods. 

But  the  public  need  not  for  an  instant  feel  that  tb(>re  is  any 
8{»lf-.sacrifice  in  this.  Eating  fish  is  not  a  form  of  martyrdom 
to  tlic  palat(>.  It  is  merely  a  jxTsonal  application  of  lli(>  fact  — 
known  to  both  savage  and  epicure— that  fish  is  one  of  the  most 
sati.sfying  and  delicious  forms  of  food. 

This  a|)i)lies  to  both  fresli-watcr  and  salt-water  fish.  But 
this  di.scu.ssion  of  fish  |)robIenis  is  confined  largely  to  salt-water 
varieties,  for  the  reason  that,  taking  our  country  as  a  whole, 
far  more  salt-water  fish  is  eaten.  To  be  sure,  in  the  Middle 
West  and  in  some  large  KastcTU  cities  fresh-water  fish  have  an 
ext<'nsive  use,  but  a  nation-wi(h>  survey  shows  that  the  total 
consumjition  of  salt-water  fish  is  at  least  five  times  gjeater 
than  that  of  fresh-water  varieties. 


FOOD-VALUES  OF  MEAT  AND  POULTRY  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  FISH. 


FISH  AND  MEAT — Contrary  to  the  unfounded  impression  of 
many  people,  yi.s/i  is  anything  but  low  in  food  value.  In  fact,  it  is 
rich  in  prote'in  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  fat,  and  is  for  that  rea- 
son to  be'  e'lassed  where  one  might  expect — among  the  meats. 

In  its  protein  content,  statistics  indicate  that  fish  is  prac- 
tically on  a  level  with  meat.  Now,  as  has  been  mentioned,  it  is 
chiefly  for  its  protein,  its  body-building  and  maintaining  power, 
that  meat  is  eaten.  Because  of  this  fact,  during  any  period 
whe'U  conservation  of  me»at  is  elesirable,  an  equal  consumption  of 

fish  will  provide  an  equiv- 
alent supply  of  protein. 

Many  kinds  of  fish  are 
also  likejneat  in  contain- 
ing fat.  The  proportion 
varies  considerably  with 
different  varieties.  Thus 
the  flesh  of  the  cod  con- 
tains less  than  1  per  cent, 
(the  fat  being  largely  in 
the  coel  liver),  whereas  the 
flesh  of  salmon  has  nearly 
13  per  cent,  of  fat.  As  an 
average,  it  may  be  said 
that  fish  contains  about 
4  per  cent.  fat. 

Despite  the  fact  that 
fish  contains  less  fat  than 
the  flesh  of  land  animals, 
many  investigators  maintain  that  it  is  at  least  comparable  to 
meat  as  a  source  of  bodily  vigor.  Fish  may  not  be  quite  so 
indispensable  a  food  as  meat  to  persons  whose  work  requires  ex- 
treme physical  exertion;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  preferable 
in  the  case  of  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  for  the  reason  that 
fish  does  not  impose  so  heavy  a  task  upon  the  kidneys  in  the 
elimination  of  uric  acid  from  the  system. 

THE  RANGE  OF  VARIETY  — Many  persons  thoughtlessly 
consider  that  abundant  use  of  fish  means  monotony  of  diet. 
But  that  is  far  from  being  true.  In  addition  to  the  many  kinds 
of  fresh-water  fish,  popular  in  their  special  localities,  there  are 
to  be  found  in  the  waters  of  the  L'nited  States  and  Canada  dozens 
of  kinds  of  edible  salt-water  fish,  delicious  and  varied  in  flavor. 

These  divide  naturally  into  two  classes:  migratory  and 
ground  fish. 

The  migratory  fish  are  found  at  or  near  the  surface  of  coast- 
wi.se  waters.     Thev  include: 


Alcwife-. 

Herring 

Sea-Bass 

Sme>lts 

Barracuda 

Kingfl.sh 

Sea  Trout 

Spots 

Bonito 

Mafke>rol  (all 

(Southern) 

Stripenl  Ba-ss  (also 

BUu-n.sli 

kinds) 

Shad 

callexl  Rock) 

Buttcrflsh 

Porgy  or  Scup 

Shark  (riTtain 

Swordflsh 

CVoaker 

RexKlsh 

\  ariotii's) 

Weakfl.sh  or 

Ee^l 

Kockfl.sh 

Shoepshcad 

Squeteagao 

Flounder 

Salmon  (.\tlantic 

Silver  Hake  (also 

Fluke 

and  Pacillc) 

called  Whiting) 

-size) 
Steak  cod 
Market  cod 
Scroel   (or  baby 

cod) 


Hake 

Halibut 

I'olliM-k 

Uenl  SnappeT 

Skate 

Tilonsh 


There  are  many  othe>r  edible  varieties  of  migratory  fish,  but 

the'se  are  the  most  e-eimmon. 

Ground  fish,  inhabiting  botte)m  areas,  are  caught  at  various 

points  in  the  e)pen  e)cean.     Among  them  are: 

Coel  (accoreiing  to    Dogfish — now  liaelden-k  (accorel- 

ternuMl  (irayflsh  ing  to  size) 

FlouiieleTs  e>r  Market  Hael- 

(''e)inn\on  Solo  elex'k 

Grouped  Scrod   (or  baby 

haeleiock) 

In  aelelition,  the  sea  provieles  the'  erustjice>ans — crabs,  lobsteT^', 
anel  slirinii)s;  antl  shell-fish,  such  as  clams,  oysters,  musj««'ls, 
anel  se'alle)ps. 

With  sue-h  a  range,  can  any  one'  think  of  a  sea-food  di«H  as  being 
monoteme)Us'.' 

The  fish  inelustry,  the'  e'fTe>e't  e)f  tlie  war  upon  it,  the  resultant 
pre)b!ems,  anel  the'  ine-ans  taken  te)  e>ve^re'ome  them,  the  present 
fish-sup|)ly — all  such  matters  will  be  discust  further.  But  the 
one  great  point  te)  be'ar  constantly  in  mind  is  this:  Now  more 
than  ever  before  should  fish  take  u  prominent  place,  both  because 
of  its  crcellence  and  because  such  use  lessens  the  home  demand 
upon  foods  directly  employed  in  feeding  fighters. 


THE    SINGING   OF   THE   SOLDIERS 


IT  IS  AS  IMPORTANT  for  the  soldier  to  know  how  to  sing 
as  to  know  how  to  use  his  rifle,  so  Major-General  Wood 
has  said.  General  Pershing  has  pointed  out  our  needs  in  this 
dir(K'tion  and  has  asked  for  a  broad  development  of  military 
bands  and  music.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  service  that  the 
entertainers  of  our  troops  provide  for  them;  but  the  music  the 
military  bands  and  song-leaders  have  in  charge.  Mr.  Owen 
Wister.  the  novelist,  points  out  in  the  New  York  Times  that  "we 
stand  no  comparison  with  our  allies"  in  this  respect.  Their 
bands  are  said  to  be  larger,  bettor,  and  to  play  a  higher  grade  of 
music  for  the  most  part.  The  problem  thus  presented  to  us  is 
taken  in  hand  by  the  National  Committee  on  Army  and  Na\'y 
Camp  Music,  whose  members  visit  the  camps  to  confer  with 
the  various  song-leaders  and  be  present  at  their  work.  Some 
aspects  of  the  problem  are  here  set  forth: 

"For  a  camp-song  nobody  can  make  good  words  or  good  music 
unless  he  is  in  hot  blood,  and  nobody  can  tell  if  it  is  good  or  not 
until  he  has  thoroughly  tried  it  out  with  a  crowd  of  enlisted  men. 
'Thoroughly'  depends  both  on  the  song  and  singers;  some  songs 
make  their  way  slowly  and  surely,  and  those  which  immediately 
succeed  may  have  staying  powers  or  may  not.  Try  them  out. 
Give  each  its  chance  to  sink  or  swim.  Enlarge  your  field  of 
selection.  Give  the  men,  along  with  the  songs  of  the  hour 
and  the  few  national  songs  that  we  possess,  songs  of  other 
countries  that  have  stood  the  test  with  their  own  people — 
Scot<*h.  Jrish,  French.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  many 
enlisted  men  have  themselves  requested  to  be  taught  the  'Mar- 
seillaise'dn  French. 

"But  don't  stop  here.  Enlarge  the  soldier's  song  horizon. 
Try  him  with  tried  songs  he  has  hitherto  had  no  chance  to  know. 
If  the  original  words  are  an  obstacle,  get  somebody  to  write  new 
ones — but  somebody  whose  emotion  is  awakened  by  the  tune 
alone. 

"For  success  the  song-leader  must  have  one  quality  to  help 
him  from  within  and  one  external  help;  he  must  possess,  even 
more  than  a  voice  and  an  ear,  that  sense  of  rhythm  and  that 
power  of  making  enthusiasm  contagious  to  be  seen  in  those 
who  lead  cheers  at  football  games.  Without  this  all  the  musical 
gift  in  the  world  will  not  suffice.  And  without  the  backing  of 
the  commanding  officer  he  can  make  but  little  headway.  Per- 
haps nothing  covers  the  matter  better  than  some  remarks  of 
Major-General  Wood : 

'"It  is  just  as  essential  that  the  soldiers  know  how  to  sing 
as  it  is  that  they  carry  rifles  and  know  how  to  shoot  them.  .  .  . 
There  isn't  anything  in  the  world,  even  letters  from  home,  that 
will  raise  a  soldier's  spirits  like  a  good,  catchy,  marching  tune. 
...  I  have  seen  men  toiling  for  hours  through  the  mud  and  rain, 
every  one  of  them  dejected,  spiritless,  tired,  and  cold,  wet  and 
forlorn,  cursing  the  day  they  entered  the  Army,  transformed  into 
a  happy,  devil-may-care  frame  of  mird  through  a  song.  .  .  . 
We  hope  every  man  in  training  will  be  a  singer.' 

"The  Colonel  of  an  infantry  regiment  wrote  lately  to  the  song- 
leader: 

'"Many  men  find  it  almost  impossible  to  accustom  themselves 
to  the  call  for  a  sudden,  definite,  and  accurate  salute,  or  to 
exactness  of  a  kindred  kind.  Some  of  them  have  never  sung 
jolly  songs  with  strong  emphasis  and  marked  attack  of  w^ords. 
Some  of  them  start  from  their  barracks  to  the  post  exchange 
without  knowing  just  what  route  they  will  take.  It  is  such 
mdefiniteness,  such  hesitation,  such  lack  of  appreciation  that 
proper  lectures,  close  order  drill,  salutes,  and  your  singing 
instruction  drive  away,  replacing  them  with  springiness,  a 
definiteness,  and  a  new  sort  of  self-appreciation  that  make  some 
of  the  new  men  strangers  to  themselves.' 

"Necessarily  the  manner  in  which  each  song-leader  attacks 
his  task  is  controlled  by  the  place  he  is  in  and  the  varving 
characters  of  the  men  he  is  teaching.  All  sorts  of  ingenious 
expedients  have  been  hit  upon.  Sometimes  a  Chautauqua 
tent  is  handy.  Here,  entertainments  are  given  and  advantage 
taken  of  the  presence  of  an  audience.     Sometimes  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


auditorium  is  used  in  like  manner.  Minstrel  shows  are  got  up 
and  the  men  rehearsed  for  these.  The  presence  of  Harry 
Lauder  has  served,  just  as  the  presence  of  Alma  Gluck  served, 
as  the  occasion  for  a  soldiers'  chorus.  The  men  have  sung  to 
him,  and  in  return  he  has  sung  a  new  song  to  them  and  taught 
them  the  chorus  on  the  spot." 

Deviating  for  a  moment  from  Mr.  Wister's  words,  we  clinch 
his  remark  upon  the  effect  of  Alma  Gluck's  singing  in  the  camp 
to  report  the  reaction  of  her  song  on  a  private  in  the  base- 
hospital  at  Camp  Grant.  This  poetic  expression  by  Allan 
Ross  McDougall  is  printed  in  Trench  and  Camp,  issued  at  Camp 
Grant: 

You  sing. 

And  oh!  a  thousand  thoughts  crowd  to  my  brain 

Clamoring  to  have  their  say; 

Clamoring  like  many  birds  at  break  of  day, 

Rushing  like  little  winds  in  early  spring 

Driving  the  winter  dark  away; 

Bursting  upon  me  like  the  tiny  buds  on  trees; 

Soaring  like  many  birds  upon  the  wing 

Up  through  the  morning  air. 

You  sing, 

And  in  my  lonely  heart 

The  tears  well  up  and  overflow 

Like  sullen  winter  rain 

That  floods  the  one-time  lovely  earth; 

And  all  the  pain 

And  emptiness  of  life  that  once  were  mine,  the  smart 

And  bitter  scourge  of  love  cast  down. 

All,  all 

Come  back  to  me  again. 

You  sing,  "-? 

And  olden  joys 

That  1  had  long  forgot. 

Come  running  back  Uke  crowds  of  merry  boys 

Let  out  from  school, 

Filling  the  air  with  happy  noise, 

I  hear  again  my  mother's  evening  croon 

Falling  about  me  like  the  cool. 

Clear  water  in  a  shadowy  grot. 

And  all  the  simple  things 

That  gave  naive  delight  to  me 

When  I  was  young. 

You  sing, 

And  if  my  dreams 

Were  made  of  sterner  stuff 

Than  scraps  of  lovely  song 

Thrown  up  into  the  air,  long. 

Long  ago  by  some  hght-hearted  soul. 

For  me  to  catch  and  treasure  in  my  heart: 

And  fragrance  of  the  flowers  deep  in  the  grass; 

The  hum  of  fireflies'  wings; 

The  rainbow's  gleams; 

The  Ughtness  of  the  beams 

That  dance  upon  the  waters; 

The  eager  dart 

Of  dragon  flies  over  the  rippling  brooks 

That  pass 

Through  lush  and  quiet  meadows; 

I'd  weave  them  in  a  carpet  for  your  feet. 

But— 

I  have  only  this, 

My  simple  halting  song  to  greet 

You  lady,  when  you  come 

To  sing. 

Men  in  the  camps  have  alreadj'  asked,  as  has  been  said,  to  be 
taught  the  "Marseillaise,"  and  Mr.  Wister  recommends  that 
other  songs  of  our  allies  be  added  to  this  one,  because — 

"Our  allies  will  wish  to  hear  us  sing  our  native  songs  which 
they  do  not  know,  but  to  hear  us  singing  some  of  their  native 
songs,  w^hich  they  do  know%  will  have  a  happy  effect.  At  a 
conference  of  the  army  and  navy  song-leaders  of  the  Northeast 
District,  held  in  New  York,  February  11  and  12,  it  was  agreed 
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that,  whatever  additional  sotifj-niatcrial  niif^ht  Ix-  used  in  various 
eamps,  every  Anieriean  soldier,  sailor,  and  marine  should  he 
ahle  to  sing  the  following  songs:  'America,'  'The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,'  'Battle-H\ niii  of  the  Republic,'  'Marseillaise,'  'Old 
Folks  at  Home,'  'Old  Black  Joe,'  and  'Kentucky  Home.' 

"Songs  of  boastfulness  are  not  encouraged.  Such  a  song 
caused  a  concert  to  be  given  by  men  from  a  certain  camj)  to  be 
canceled.  At  a  navj'-yard  in  Virginia  experience  shows  that 
the  men  care  more  for  the  type  of  song  like  'Old  Kentucky 
Home'  than  for  what  is  termed  ragtime.  This  will  prove  to 
be  the  general  ease.  In  the  hands  of  a  master,  ragtime  has 
certain   possibilities,    tho    th<'se   are   very    limited;     ]nit   masters 
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are  not  (common  and  most  ragtime  songs  are  made  by  people 
without  talent  and  with  no  i)articular  aim  but  a  commercial  one. 
The  songs  that  i.ssue  from  such  machinery  sometimes  reach 
a  certain  vogue;  through  being  ])ush<'d  l)y  musical  shows  and  by 
advertisement.  If  they  hapjx-n  to  j)lease  the  men  for  a  moment, 
they  must  be  given  to  the  men.  As  has  been  seen,  they  hang 
themselves  with  their  own  rope  and  fall  back  in  the  i)resence  of 
genuinely  good  songs. 

"A  hapi)y  thought  has  occurred  to  those  who  remembered 
our  old  chanteys.  The;  passing  of  the  merchant  .sailor  ex- 
tinguished these  splendid  examples  of  inspiring  rhythm  and 
melody.  There  is  now  a  fair  i)rosi)ect  of  their  being  r(>stored 
to  their  i)lace  in  the  national  heart. 

"The  soldiers'  rei)ertory  nuiy  be  considered  in  a  stale  of 
transition,  a  state  of  change,  not  likely  ever  to  become  fixt. 
Nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should;  but  however  varying  its 
items,  it  shoidd  be  always  of  a  composite  character,  a  rei)ertory 
of  grave  songs  and  gay,  of  tender  songs  and  bold,  to  suit  the 
many  circumstances  and  the  many  moods  in  which  the  soldier 
finds  him.self." 

Our  Army,  l)eing  of  the  |)<)lyglot  cluiriU'ter  that  it  is,  niitiiniUy 
pn-sents  diiViculties  for  the  .song-leader  at  the  .same  time  that 
it  gives  him  the  most  pieturesque  of  opportunities: 


"From  one  of  the  camps  where  singing  awakened  cordiality 
in  a  neighboring  town  the  song-leader  writes:  'In  the  depot 
brigade  there  are  over  three  thousand  aliens.  I  have  had  nine 
of  the  twelve  battalions  in  the  brigade  singing,  each  for  forty- 
five  minutes;  the  other  three  battalions  consist  of  colored  men, 
and  they  frequent  the  Y  hut  to  a  great  extent  and  sing  there 
with  me.  There  will  be  meetings  of  the  various  groups  of 
aliens — Poles,  Hungarians.  Austrians,  Hussians — for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  them  to  sing  their  own  songs.  We  expect  to 
help  the  work  in  English,  too,  l)y  writing  English  words  for 
the  foreign  .songs.' 

"Confronted  with  a  foreign  regiment,  without  knowing  it, 
another  song-leader  was  puzzled  by  their  lack  of  response.  As 
soon  as  he  realized  the  difficulty  he  chose  'America,'  'The 
Star-Si)angled  Banner,'  and  'The  Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic,' 
rei)eating  the  words  of  each  with  care  and  emy)hasis,  and  adding 
a  few  Avords  of  loyal  exhortation.  These  men  thus  addrest, 
tho  they  were  not  familiar  with  English,  followed  the  song- 
leader's  meaning  and  joined  in  the  songs  with  zest.  The  com- 
ment of  the  comnumding  officer  was  that  these  foreign-born 
men  had  been  made  Americans  through  song.  Perhaps  not 
completely  with  such  suddenness;  but  with  repetition,  the 
Americanization  thus  begun  might  become  complete. 

'Concerning  the  National  Committee  on  Army  and  Naw 
Camp  ]Music,  by  which  necessary  parts  of  this  large  work  are 
carried  on,  a  few  words  will  suffice.  Its  nine  members,  among 
whom  are  j>rofessional  composers  and  musicians,  hold  meetings 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  most  part  in  New  York,  tho  the 
members  come  from  various  cities.  At  these  meetings  the 
business  of  the  committee  is  discust  and  transacted.  Report.s 
are  read  and  news  from  the  various  camps  communicated.  Such 
matters  as  are  necessary  are  comnumicatetl  to  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  by  the  member  of  the  committee  who  is 
also  of  the  War  and  Navy  Department  Commissions." 


TO    REMIND    YOU 

THE  SMALL  INVESTOR  in  his  country's  war-enter- 
prises will  have  some  urgent  reminders  of  what  his 
war-stamps  participate  in  fighting.  Foremost  is  the 
poster  design«>d  by  Adolph  Treidler,  which  sounds  the  erj'  Ut 
"Help  Stop  This,"  and  pictures  a  giant  German  in  field  gray 
dragging  his  gun  and  reeking  knife  across  the  ruined  land  of 
eastern  France  with  one  of  his  victims  prostrate  between  his 
feet.  If  the  purchase  of  stamps  can  "Keep  him  out  of 
America,"  the  poster  i-eminds  you  that  the  purchase  should  be 
a  daily  rite  with  thousands  who  will  thus  be  helping  to  win 
the  war. 

Prizes  of  various  amoimts  ha^e  been  offered  by  the  New  York 
War  Savings  Committee,  and  the  competition  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts.  Mr. 
Treidler's  honor  was  secured  amid  the  rivalry  of  2, '200  others. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  best  posters  and  advertisements 
were  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  New  York  Public  Librarj-  on 
;May  18,  and  other  parts  of  the  country  will  be  given  the  same 
opportunity.  ^leantimc  the  hoardings  and  periodicals  will 
become  familiar  with  such  as  have  won  prizes  or  honorable 
mention.  The  New  York  Sun  gives  this  list  in  addition  to  the 
first-prize  winner: 

"Coles  Phillips  was  the  other  prize-winner  in  the  genend 
poster  class.  He  got  S;?(K)  for  a  poster  entitled  'Money  or  Life.' 
In  the  car  and  window-card  class  C.  B.  Inwood  took  $250,  the 
first  prize.  The  -second  card  prize  went  to  Mrs.  L.  M.  Rudge 
for  a  card  she  called  '  If  You  Are  Worth  Fighting  For.'  She  g;tt 
."SKX).  Among  the  advertisemt^nt  and  cartoon  entrants  M. 
Leone  Bracker  got  ri.2.'y0  for  'Behold  Your  Enemy.'  Hal  March- 
banks  won  the  second  j)rize  of  $100  in  this  class. 

"Honorable  mentit)n  was  given  to  Casper  Emerson,  Jr..  for 
his  poster  'To  Win,'  while  mention  was  made  of  posters  by 
McClelland  Barclay,  'Don't  Viiil  Me';  Lee  Mero.  'Out  There.* 
and  Edward  A.  Wilson.  '  K(>ep  It  Burning.' 

"In  Class  B,  for  iiuigazine  and  cartoon  advertising,  honorable 
mention  was  given  to  Fred  W.  Goudy,  'Make  Your  Patriotism 
Pay  You,'  and  mention  was  given  to  Charles  F.  Miller's  "Our 
Stamp  or  His';  Clarence  Rowe's  'The  Makings  of  a  Patriot,' 
and  David  Silve's  'Hal)it  of  Thrift.'" 
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IaMERICAJN  vs.  BRITISH  FOR  ININE  INNINGS 

WITH  THE  NATIONAL  GAME  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture, a  critic  might  well  calculate  on  finding 
"fans"  enough  supporting  him  to  "put  over"  any 
I  literaBV  "foul"  and  call  it  a  "home  run."  It  isn't  often  attempted 
I  in  calm  and  sober  thought,  for  most  of  us  have  a  meager  opinion 
of  Americans  as  writ^-rs  of  fiction,  and  when  we  get  bumptious 
some  guest  whom  we  are  harboring  with  all  the  blandishments 
that  our  hospitable  souls  can  contrive  puts  us  in  our  place. 
An  "wlitorial"  writer  in  the  Sunday  Sun  (New  York)  starts 
writing  about  mumps  and  finds  himself  saying  that  "we  have  so 
few  first-<-lass  AnM-rican  novelists  that  it  is  a  public  matter 
when  any  of  them  falls  down."  This  was  apropos  of  the  fact, 
or  rather  his  conviction,  that  Mary  S.  Watts,  having  compassed 
several  "admirable  books, "  should  have  "fallen  down"  on  "The 
Boardman  Family."  The  calamity  seems  to  send  him  away  to 
the  Polo  Groimds  or  somewhere  where  the  national  game  is 
playetl,  and  he  returns  home  with  a  .spur  to  our  national  sclt- 
oonsciousness  arising  from  the  formation  of  two  supposititious 
teams: 

"The  English  team  we  will  consider  to  be  composed  of  Wells, 
pitcher;  (^hesterton.  catcher;  Bennett,  first  base;  Conrad, 
8e<-ond  base;  Galsworthy,  third  base;  Kii)ling,  short-.stop; 
May  Sinclair.  Rebecca  West,  and  Eden  Phillpotts,  fielders. 
Manager,  Thomas  Hardy.  Promising  substitutes,  Maurice 
Hewlett.  Stephen  McKenna,  Hugh  Walpole,  Cannan,  Beres- 
ford  (in  bad  form  lately).  Ethel  Sidgwick,  W.  B.  Maxwell  (some- 
times plays  on  first  nine).  Thomas  Burke,  and  William  McFee 
(will  go  permanently  on  the  first  nine  by  a  shift  when  Kipling 
retires).  The  English  team  feels  severely  the  loss  of  William 
de  Morgan.  The  fact  that  Hardy  can  no  longer  play  is  a  great 
handicap.  The  make-up  of  the  team  as  given  is  more  or  less 
provisional;  Kipling  and  Phillpotts  are  certain  to  be  replaced 
in  many  games  by  McFee  and  Maxwell,  McKenna,  or  Walpole. 

"The  American  team  is  made  up  of  less  seasoned  performers, 
but  contains  no  end  of  promising  material  and  has  plenty  to 
draw  upon.  Naturally  William  Dean  Howells  is  manager,  a  post 
filbKi  by  the  most  eminent  player  disqualified  by  age  from  any 
very  active  participation  in  future  contests.  Then  we  have 
Booth  Tarkingtou,  pitcher;  Edith  Wharton,  catcher;  Ernest 
Poole,  first  base;  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  second  base;  Irvin 
Cobb,  third  base;  Simeon  Strunsky,  short-stop;  Mary  S. 
Watts,  Mar>'  Austin,  and  Theodore  Dreiser,  fielders.  But  this 
make-up  is  much  more  flexible  and  subject  to  change,  with  far 
bett*'r  results,  than  the  English  team.  The  American  sub- 
stitutes are  so  numerous  that  nobody  can  sit  down  and  recall 
all  their  names  at  one  sitting;  not  even  when  prostrated  with 
the  mumps  and  with  hours  for  mental  ransacking  is  it  possi- 
ble to  summon  up  the  full  scrub  list.  There  are  Winston 
Churchill,  Henry  Milner  Hideout.  Edward  Lucas  White,  George 
Kibbe  Turner,  Peter  B.  Kyne,  Stewart  Edward  White,  Edwin 
Balmer  (with  or  without  McHarg),  Meredith  Nicholson,  and 
two  dozen  others  that  are  as  good  as  or  better  than  any  we  have 
named.  It  remains  only  to  announce  George  Moore  as  coach 
for  the  English  team,  that  is,  as  the  person  whose  business  it  is 
to  stand  off  first  base,  encouraging  the  runners  and  rattling  the 
opposing  pitcher;  this  indispensable  position  will  be  filled  for 
the  American  players  by  Owen  Wister,  who  will  bring  down  his 
own  'Pentecost  of  Calamity'  on  the  heads  of  our  rivals.  And 
they  will  deserve  it.  No  Englishman  ever  wTote  anything  as 
delicious  as  'The  Virginian.' 

"Oh,«of  course,  this  rather  foolish  comparison  is  inadequate; 
but  suppose  you  institute  your  own  comparison?  We  will 
bet  on  your  being  astonished  at  the  result  of  it.  Look  at  it 
any  way  you  like,  rate  the  performers  on  both  sides  in  any 
fashion  you  care  to,  the  indubitable  fact  sticks  out  that  we 
have  it  all  over  our  dear  British  cousins  both  in  respect  of  the 
number  and  the  general  excellence  of  our  writers.  They  have 
half  a  dozen  people  of  solid  and  brilliant  and  enduring  achieve- 
ment; We  have  half  a  dozen  people  who  have  done  pretty  well 
and  who  promise  better;  who  promise  better  than  we  have 
ever  done;  who  promise  as  well  as  England  herself  has  generally 
done;  who  may  even  make  a  transatlantic  record  or  two.  What 
hasn't  been  in  our  past  and  is  hardly  in  our  present  may  very 
well  be  in  our  future!" 

Thus  the  writer,  with  his  teams  all  set  cautiously,  delays  start- 
ing the  game,  and  perhaps  wisely  so. 


SHAKESPEARE   ON   A   RECENT   EVENT 

SHAKESPEARE,  WHO  BIDS  FAIR  to  be  forgotten  on 
our  stage,  is  not  neglected  because  he  has  no  word  to 
utter  apropos  of  current  events.  One  of  our  veteran 
actors,  Mr.  Frederick  Warde,  culls  from  the  plays  passages  that 
refer  to  the  event  now  happilj'  consummated — the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  Turks.  This  achievement,  as  his  quotations 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  show,  has  long  been  the  ambition  of  the 
Christian,  world.     Poetry  and  romance,  continues  Mr.  Warde, 


ONE   THAT   RECEIVED   "HONORABLE   MENTION." 

This  poster  by  Caspar  Emerson  seems  to  express  the  idea  in  admir- 
able design.    It  does  not  need  words  to  help  out  its  meaning. 


"have  supplemented  the  pages  of  history  that  record  the  Cru- 
sades to  accomplish  this  result,  and  it  may  be  timely  and  in- 
teresting to  call  attention  to  the  references  of  Shakespeare  to 
the  subject  in  his  plays": 

"In  'King  John,'  act  ii,  scene  1,  Lewis,  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
refers  to  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion: 

Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  liis  heart, 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine. 

"In  'Richard  II.,'  act  iv,  scene  1,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  de- 
fending the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  quotes  his  exploits 
with  the  Crusaders- 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  flela. 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks  and  Saracens, 
And  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself 
To  Italy,  and  there  at  Venice  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  coimtry's  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain,  Christ, 
Under  whose  colors  he  had  fought  so  long. 

"  Bolingbroke  ('Henrj^  IV.'),  in  the  same  play,  act  v,  scene  6, 
proposes,  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  Richard: 
I  11  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand. 
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"In  'Henry  IV.'  Part  I,  act  i,  scene  1,  the  Kdkj  repeats  his 
purpose: 

Therefore,  friends. 
As  far  as  to  the  sepulcher  of  Christ 
(Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  l)le.ssed  cross 
We  are  impressed  and  engag'd  to  fisht). 
Forthwith  a  power  of  Knglish  sliall  we  levy 
To  chase  these  i)aKans  in  tho.se  holy  fields 
Over  who.se  acriw  walk'd  tho.se  blessed  feet. 
Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nail'd 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cro.ss. 

"Domestic  broils,  however,  prevent  him  from  carrying  out 
his  purpose,  for  hiter  in  the  scene  he  asserts: 

And  for  this  cause  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 

"That  the  project  never  entirely  left  his  mind  is  evidenced  by 
his  assertion  in  his  declining  years,  in  his  last  sickness — Part  II, 
act  iii,  scene  1 : 

And  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand. 

We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land. 

"In  act  iv,  scene  4,  of  the  same  play,  the  King  feels  his  end 
approaching,  and  inquires: 

Doth  any  name  particular  belong 

Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon? 

"  Warwick  replies: 

'Tis  call'd  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

"The  King  voices  his  content: 

Laud  be  to  God — even  there  my  life  must  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem, 
Which  vainly  I  suppos'd  the  Holy  Land. 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber;  there  I'll  lie: 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die. 

"King  Henry  IV.  died  in  the  chamber  called  Jerusalem  in 
1413.  Five  hundred  and  four  years  afterward  the  military 
forces  of  his  latest  successor  on  the  English  throne,  King  George 
v.,  captured  and  occupied  the  city." 


nothing  to  do  with  real  patriotic  feeling,  but  is  merely  chauvin- 
ism and  jingoism  of  the  vulgarest  type.  It  is  true  that  men  of 
education  and  reflection  in  both  countries  have  not  been  a  prev 
to  such  stupid  and  hurtful  attitudinizing,  but,  unfortunately,  up 
to  the  present  war,  men  of  education  and  reflection  have  been  a 
minority  in  aU  countries.  Now  is  the  time  to  spread  broadcast 
among  peoples  awakened  to  thought  by  war  knowledge  such 
men  have  always  held.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  of  hands  across 
the  sea  .something  more  than  the  aspiration  of  the  few.  Now 
is  the  time  to  forget  prejudice  forever  and  to  welcome  truth." 


TO   REWRITE   OUR   HISTORIES 

REVISE  THE  HISTORY  of  the  English-speaking  world! 
This  has  been  a  cry  raised  on  several  occasions  since  the 
■  war  began;  but  never,  perhaps,  has  it  been  given 
with  so  compelling  an  urge  as  by  the  New  York  Globe.  Echoing 
a  similar  cry  of  the  London  Observer,  that  "too  little  is  made  in 
America  of  English  history  since  181.5,"  it  adds  that  "it  is 
equally  true  that  various  exaggerations,  misconceptions,  and 
even  myths  in  regard  to  the  period  of  our  history  that  extends 
from  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  that  led  to  the  American 
Ke\olution  down  to  the  Peace  of  Ghent  are  sedulously  kept 
alive  in  our  school-books  and  in  the  popular  mind."  The 
Globe  continues: 

"It  is,  indeed,  high  time  to  teach  history  in  accord  with  facts 
and  not  with  jjicjudiee,  and  it  is  especially  important  to  eni- 
l)husize  the  peace  which  in  spit(!  of  two  or  thr(>e  thr(>ats  of 
disruption  has  p<'rsiste(l  for  over  a  century  between  England  and 
the  I'nited  States,  finally  leading  to  an  alliance  in  the  great(\st 
and  justest  war  recorded  in  history  and  holding  the  i)<)ssil)ility 
of  a  permanent  as.soeiation  between  the  two  most  vitally  related 
nations  of  the  earth. 

"Prof.  Andrew  ('.  McLaughlin,  of  th(>  I"niversity  of  Chicago, 
now  lecturing  to  British  universities  on  the  i)arti<'i(*ati()n  of  th(> 
l'nit«'<l  States  in  the  world-war,  i)ointed  out  truths  worthy  of 
serious  attention  in  .supporting  the  Obscrrcr's  plan:  'Ev(>ry 
American  history,'  he  said,  'ought  to  eini)hasize  the  fact  that 
we  havj'  lived  side  by  side  with  Caiuida  for  a  century  without  a 
serious  difference  of  opii\ion.  Their  fronti<'r,  three  thousand 
miles  long,  is  the  best  defended  line  in  tiu>  world,  because  it  is 
based  on  mutual  conlidenc*!  and  respe<'t.  CJermany  is  always 
talking  about  the  rectification  of  boundaries.  It  is  better  to 
have  boundaries  supi)orle<l  by  rectitud(>.'  Professor  McLaugii- 
lin  al.so  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  letting  American  students 
know  how  much  Kngland  is  now  like  America,  and  how  es.seii- 
tiaily  similar  is  the  attituch-  of  the  two  nations  toward  lif^  and 
|)olilical  duty. 

"The  family  (|uarrel  of  the  past  Ixiweeii  the  motiier  country 
and  her  seceding  colonies  was  long  perpetuated  witiu)ul  reason 
or  .sense  in  part  by  a  superior  and  <iis(hiiiirul  air  assumed  1»\  many 
Englishmen    and    in    p;irt    by    a    \:mU(<e    truculeiice    whicli    lias 


MISSOURI'S   PRIDE   IN  HER   POETS 

LOCAL  PATRIOTISM  is  no  doubt  good  for  fostering  poets, 
who,  feeling  this  support,  can  withstand  the  slings  ana 
-•  arrows  of  unsympathetic  commonwealths.  So  when 
Missouri  announces  an  anthology-  of  Missourian  verse,  and  New 
York  behind  a  thin  \-eil  of  anonymity  asks  "how  any  single 
A  olume  could  hold  even  the  supreme  masterpieces  of  the  Missouri 
school  of  poetry,"  Missouri  herself  is  well  fortified  against  all 
rebuff.  Whether  the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  guilty  of  thus 
hiding  her  own  responsibility  or  not,  she  doubtless  takes  some 
courage  from  overhearing  "one  resident  of  Champ  Clark's 
State"  ask,  "Who  are  Missouri's  sLx  foremost  poets?"  and  a  no 
less  confident  answer.     Says  the  Evening  Post  writer: 

"'That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,'  replies  Prof.  I.  N. 
EvTard,  dean  of  Missouri  Valley  College,  whom  the  Kansas  City 
Star  terms  an  authority  on  Missouri  poets  and  poetry,  'for  fully 
a  score  of  Missourians  have  written  verse  which  has  won  wide 
recognition.  George  Creel,  for  instance — '  At  this  point  one 
is  tempted  not  to  read  further,  but  curiosity  over  the  names  of 
'the'  six  poets  of  Missouri  leads  one  on  to  Alexander  Nicolas 
De  Menil,  'whose  Avork  a  prominent  Eastern  critic  compares  to 
that  of  Wordsworth';  .lay  B.  Iden,  'whose  children's  poems  are 
suggestive  of  Riley  and  Field,'  and  Dr.  T.  Berry  Smith,  'whose 
delightful  interpretation  of  Poe's  "Raven"  has  no  parallel  that  I 
know  of  in  literature.'  After  this,  what  other  conclusion  could 
the  Missouri  dean  reach  than  that  it  would  be  idle  to  undertake 
to  name  the  six  foremost  ^lissouri  poets?" 

The  writer  speaks  of  Professor  Evrard's  unshrinking  courage 
in  respect  to  certain  other  Missourians: 

"Missouri  seems,  indeed,  to  have  escaped  entirely  the  infection 
of  'free  verse'  that  has  scarred  and  hamstrimg  so  many  i>oets 
hereabouts.  Fath(>r  Henr\-  B.  Tierney.  whose  volumes  of  verse 
sell  second  only  to  Miss  Teasdale's  among  Missouri  poets,  sticks 
to  the  old-fashioned  forms.  Is  the  explanation  to  be  found  in 
Dean  Evrard's  remark  that  poetry  is  onl\-  an  a\ocation  with 
Tierney?  His  most  widely  quoted  effusion  is  'The  American 
F'lag,'  but  we  do  not  see  any  reason  for  being  in  a  hurry  to  sul>- 
stitute  it  for  'America,'  or  even  'The  Star-Spangl(>d  Banner.' 
The  only  woman  to  k<H'p  Miss  Teasdale  company  in  this  gala.xy 
is  Zoe  Akins,  who  'rose  to  fame  like  a  comet,'  her  first  book 
'making  the  critics  of  both  this  country  and  England  sit  up  and 
blink,'  as  witness  the  rapture  of  th(>  Glasgow  Herald:  'It  is  a 
A'ision  of  romance  such  as  appeared  to  Keats  in  "La  Belle  Dame 
Sans  Merci,"  bright  with  beauty  yet  touched  with  tragedy  more 
French  than  Greek.'  If  this  keeps  up.  Miss  Akins  will  find  it 
hard  to  equal  tlu>  rhapsodies  sln>  insi)ires 

"The  poet  laureate  of  Mi.s.souri,  however,  is  none  of  the.st». 
It  is  Lee  Shipi)e>-,  whose  poetry  "  has  b(H>n  f»>lt  by  mon>  heart.s  than 
any  other  Missouri  writer.'  So  long  as  ten  years  ago,  according 
to  the  dean,  he  'was  selected'  as  on<>  of  the  thirteen  leading  news- 
I)aper  poets  of  America  and  given  a  page  write-up  in  a  (^hicago 
ni'wsi)aper.  As  if  this  were  not  distinction  enough.  heMnvame 
editor  of  the  lligginsville  Jcffcrsonian,  heljied  to  orgjinize  the 
Mi.s.souri  Writers"  Gild,  'and  set  all  of  the  cultural  forces  of  the 
State  toward  recognition  of  Mis.souri  writers.'  The  attention 
now  being  given  to  these  authors  shows  what  can  be  done  when 
one  tries.  Because  he  is  Missouri's  nmst  V(>rsjitilt>  poet,  it  is 
ditlicult  to  select  a  jjoem  representative  of  his  work,  but  the 
dean  offers  '.lust  to  Go  llonu','  the  last  stanza  of  which  runs: 

Wha*  a  good  world  is  (liis  worUl  which  wo  live  in. 

What  a  good  life  is  this  life  wliich  W(>  lead! 
Weary  we  grow  in  (ho  ra<"e  wliich  wo  strive  in. 

Hut  the  reward  is  ropayinent.  indeotl ! 
Long  is  thi'  work-day.  but  sure  is  the  guerdon 

When  stars  awake  in  the  darkening  doino: 
(iladly  we  live  and  toil  on  witli  tlie  burden. 

.lust  to  go  homo. 

"Can  tile  i>oet  laureate  of  Iowa  or  .\rkansas  beat  this?" 


A   MARTYR   MEMORIALIZED 


FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  are  both  to  do  lasting  honors 
to  the  nurse,  Edith  Cavell,  whose  lif(>  was  brutally  taken 
by  the  German  command.  The  act  aroused  the  in- 
digfnation  as  well  as  gfrief  of  thc^  whole  non-German  world,  and 
her  example  will  not  be  forgotten.  From  the  beginning  her 
martyrdom  stirred  the 
most  profound  sj-mpathy 
throughout  France,  says 
a  writer  in  The  Sphere 
(London),  and  it  was  soon 
decided  to  erect  a  me- 
morial to  her  in  Paris.  I  n 
the  designs  which  have 
been  chosen  for  Paris  and 
for  London  there  is  a 
notable  difference.  PVance 
sees  the  pity  of  a  woman's 
lot;  but  England  remem- 
bers her  as  an  unconquer- 
able soul.  The  paper 
above  'referred  to  thus 
describes  the  Paris 
monument : 

''The  site  chosen  was  a 
particularly  fine  one  in 
the  Tuileries  Gardens,  fac- 
ing the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde; the  actual  spot  is 
that  known  as  the  Terrasse 
des  Feuillants.  adjoining 
the  Jeu  de  Paume,  the 
only  remaining  trace  of 
the  meeting-place  of  the 
famous  Club  des  Feuil- 
lants, whose  members 
were  among  the  first  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Revolution.  A  large 
number  of  designs  for  the 
proposed  memorial  were 
submitted  to  a  jury  com- 
posed of  distinguished 
men  in  the  world  of  art, 
and  finally  ten  were  se- 
lected from  which  the  final 
choice  was  made.  These 
ten  designs  were  exhibited 
to  the  public  in  the  Petit 
Palais,  and  the  people  of 
Paris  flocked  to  admire 
and  criticize  and  venerate 
the  woman  in  whose  honox 
they  were  made.  Flowers 
were  laid  before  them,  and 
they  came  from  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  people 
— from  the  splendid  and 
expensive  sheaf  of  chrys- 
anthemums down  to  a 
humble  bunch  of  violets  brought  by  a  w  orkgirl.  All  the  designs 
were  alike  in  one  respect— they  afl  showed  Edith  Cavell  pros- 
trate after  her  execution;  later,  perhaps,  some  artist  will  show 
her  to  us  upright  and  stedfastly  facing  her  murderer— that 
German  officer  who  shot  a  fainting  woman  when  the  soldiers 
he  commanded  refused  the  task. 

"The  design  which  won  the  first  prize,  and  which  was  to 
be  carried  out  in  marble,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Pech.     It 


LONDON'S   EDITH   CAVELL  MEMORIAL. 

Reproduced  here  from  The  Sphere  (London)  is  the  coming  memorial  to  Edith 
Cavell,  the  work  of  Sir  George  Frampton,  which  has  been  [subscribed  for  by 
readers  of  The  Daily  Telegraph.  "  Inset  above  is  the  group  representing 
Humanity  protecting  the  small  states;  and  below,  the  figure  of  Edith  Cavell  in 
her  nurse's  cloak,"  says  a  writer  in  The  Sphere.  "The  figure  of  Edith  Cavell 
will  be  in  white  marble,  symbolic  of  her  ideals.  ...  It  will  show  her  in  the 
nurse's  cloak  wliich  became  her,  erect  and  fearless,  with  calm  and  resolute 
brow,  with  a  note  of  softness  over  the  whole  expression.  The  figure,  which 
rises  81/2  feet  above  its  plinth  (to  which  a  flight  of  shallow  steps  goes  up),  ap- 
pears in  front  of  a  monumental  mass  of  granite,  tapering  toward  the  summit." 


has  the  grandeur  of  extreme  simplicity;  a  background  of  ruins, 
against  which  a_  winged  figure — Hope,  Justice,  or  Victory? — 
stands  out,  and  in  the  foreground  Edith  Cavell  lies  in  the  peace 
of  death,  a  German  helmet  at  her  feet. 

"Yet  others  among  the  designs  submitted   were   very  fine, 
notably  that  submitted  by  Mr.  Andre  Vermare,  which  obtained 

the  second  prize." 

The  British  Cavell  mon- 
ument will  occupy  a  site 
at  the  foot  of  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  close  behind  the 
National  Portrait  Gallerj'. 
It  was  designed  by  Sir 
George  Frampton: 

"Behind  the  figure  of 
Edith  Cavell  will  rise  a 
monument  of  Cornish 
granite,  designed  to  em- 
body strength  and  repose. 
The  monument  rises  to  a 
height  of  forty  feet  to 
forty-five  feet,  and  is  cru- 
ciform; the  cross  is  the 
Cross  of  Christianity.  Out 
of  this  the  sculptor  shows 
another  emblematic  cross 
springing.  This  second 
cross  is  built  up  by  the 
figure  of  Humanity  with 
the  child  upon  its  knees. 
The  right  hand  of  Hu- 
manity is  raised  as  if  to 
call  upon  those  who  would 
advance  to  the  hurt  of 
the  child  to  stop;  the  left 
hand  rests  gently  on  its 
head.  There  is  in  the 
decoration  of  this  figure 
also  the  suggestion  of 
the  nurse's  uniform,  and 
Mercy  and  Healing  fold 
their  wings  coifwise  over 
the  clear  forehead. 

"Upon  the  Cross  of 
Christianity  will  be  a  tab- 
let with  two  wreaths.  The 
tablet  will  be  inscribed 
'Brussels  —  Dawn,'  with 
the  date  on  which  Edith 
Cavell  so  fearlessly  met 
her  end.  Under  this,  over 
the  figure  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  will  be  the 
single  word  'Humanity'; 
'Fortitude,'  'Devotion,' 
and  '  Sacrifice '  inscribe 
the  other  panels.  The 
words  set  down  in  brief 
the  ideals  for  which  the 
subject  of  the  memorial 
lived  and  died ;    the  other 

— '      writing    upon     it    is    her 

name. 
"At  the  back  of  the  monument,  under  the  word  'Fortitude,' 
is  a  strong  lion.  It  crushes  firmly  beneath  it  the  Serpent  of 
Envy,  Spite,  Malice,  and  Treachery.  In  this  Britain's  share  in 
the  conflict  which  divides  and  rends  the  world  is  more  nearly 
symbolized,  for  thf  lion  is  the  Lion  of  Britain. 

"In  a  leaden  box  will  be  placed  a  coin  of  King  George,  a 
drawing  of  Queen  ]Mary.  together  with  the  story  of  Edith  CaveU. 
With  them  will  be  put  the  roll  of  those  who  subscribed." 
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THE   KAISER   AT   PRAYER 

THK  KAISEHS  GRATITUDE  to  God  may  be  under- 
stood more  forcefully  if  after  one  of  his  periodical  al- 
lusions to  the  di\ine  countenance  one  studies  the  par- 
ticular activities  of  the  German  arms.  A  recent  dispatch 
])ictures  him  at  prajer  in  the  Cologne  Cathedral  on  March  15, 
before  the  great  drive  on  the  Western  front.  It  was  not  a 
moxing  picture  that  informed  the  outside  world,  but  what  was 
probably  the  next  best  thing  a^■ailable — a  sycophantic  news- 
paper reporter  who  sent  his  dispatch  to  the  Amsterdam  Tyd. 
As  the  New  York  Tribune  reproduces  the  episode,  it  occurred  in 
this  wise: 

'There  w»'re  only  a  f(>w  persons  in  the  building.  Under  high 
arches  and  in  spacious  solitude  the  Kaiser  sat.  as  if  in  deep 
thought,  })efore  the  priests'  choir.  Behind  him  his  military  staff 
stood  respectfully  at  a  distance.  Still  musing  as  he  rose, 
the  monarch,  resting  with  both  hands  on  his  walking-stick, 
remained  standing  immovable  for  some  minutes.  Then  he 
turned  and,  without  exchanging  a  word  with  his  suite,  left  the 
cathedral  at  their  head.  ...  1  shall  never  forget  this  picture  of 
the  musing  monarch  praying  in  Cologne  Cathedral  on  the  eve 
of  the  great  battle." 

As  the  Kaiser  has  familiarly  bantered  the  Almight\'  in  many 
of  his  previous  addresses,  Lord  Dunsany  in  commenting  in  The 
Tribune  on  this  episode,  finds  it  natural,  tho  not  otherwise  im- 
pressive, that  the  Kaiser  did  not  kneel  when  he  i)rayed.  But 
more  i)ertinent,  as  showing  the  Kaiser's  works  that  accompany 
his  prayers,  are  some  of  the  comments  given  out  by  Mr.  llem-y 
P.  Davison,  chairman  of  the  War  Council  of  the  Red  Cross, 
on  his  recent  return  from  Europe: 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  German  method  at  the  i)resent 
time  is  the  effort  to  terrorize  the  women,  children,  and  old  men 
at  home.  While  the  German  troops  are  making  th(>ir  drive  on 
the  front,  airplanes  are  l)ombing  nearly  every  night  towns  behind 
the  lims,  with  the  deliberate  and  declared  puri)Ose  of  terrorizing 
civilians. 

"The  purpose  of  the  fight  behind  the  line  is  to  break  down  the 
morale  of  the  civilian  population  to  such  a  point  that  they  will 
imjjortune  their  governiTients  for  peace.  It  is  the  most  dastardly, 
unrighteous,  cruel,  and  de\ilish  plan  which  could  V)e  conceived. 
It  is  based  ui)on  the  theory  that  the  killing  of  four  children  out 
of  fi\('  will  induce  the  mother  to  implore  her  Government  to 
have  th(!  war  stopt  that  her  fifth  child  may  li^'e. 

■■  It  is  carried  on  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Swiss  border 
and  from  the  Swiss  border  to  th(i  Adriatic;  and  has  resulted  in 
the  murder  and  maiming  of  thousands  of  women  and  children 
and  the  driving  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  terror-stricken  from 
their  homes  to  wherever  they  might  seek  refuge. 

"  I  was  in  Paris  many  of  the  da\s  on  which  the  long-range  ixxui 
was  bombarding  the  (;ity.  That  gun  does  comparati\  ely  little 
direct  dairuige,  and  is  wholly  intended  to  get  on  the  ner\-es  of  the 
peo|)I('  at  home. 

"All  of  this  is  accompanied  l)y  the  most  active  possible  prop- 
aganda, especially  in  Italy,  designed  to  deceiv(>  the  peoi)le  and 
to  strike  down  their  morale.  As  a  prominent  Italian  officer 
said  to  me,  'The  diai)ason  of  the  home  is  the  dia|)ason  of  the 
Army  at  the  front.'  The  civilians  at  home  must  stand  firmly 
behind  the  Army. 

"One  of  th(>  great  missions  of  tho  Red  Cross,  therefore',  has 
been  to  attempt  to  ui)hold  th(!  morale  of  the  people  at  home. 
We  hav(^  work(>rs  all  over  Italy  and  France  carrying  a  message 
of  comfort  and  ch<M'r,  helping  es|)ecially  to  care  for  tlu'  refugt'es 
driven  away  from  thtiir  homes,  to  can^  for  the  children  and  to 
pr()\id(>  for  the  sick  and  needy,  particularly  among  the  families 
of  soldiers. 

"In  France;  we  are  carrying  on  direct  work  in  V2l  citii-s  and 
towns,  fifty-eight  out  of  the  total  eighty-two  (Ir/xirtrnti  nls,  or 
counties,  of  the  Republier  being  covered  by  American  Red-Cross 
activities.  In  It^ily  we  conduct  dire<"t  activities  in  forty-five 
cities  and  towns  and  we  extend  relief  in  "ilS  other  places.  Among 
Belgian  refugees  in  France  our  work  is  on  a  similar  .scal«> 

"The  gratitude  the  people  feel  for  what  the  .\nu'rican  people 
are  doing  through  the  Red  Cross  is  be.Vond  di'scription.  Wh<>n 
we  were  in  Bologna,  Italy,  the-  .schools  of  the  city  were  dismis.sed, 
and.  as  we  walked  out  of  th»'  railway  station,  the  scholars  threw 
fl«)wers  on  the  groun<I  that  we  might  walk  u|)on  them.     Every- 


\\here  we  went  the  American  flag  and  the  fact  that  we  were 
Americans  brought  forth  cheers  that  were  far  from  perfunctory. 
"The  way  these  people  of  our  Allies  hold  out  their  hands  and 
look  to  America  as  the  land  of  hope  and  promise,  and  as  the  great 
fact  that  makes  certain  that  German  might  shall  not  prevail,  is 
most  stirring.  'America'  is  to-day  a  rainbow  toward  which 
western  Europe,  from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  south  of 
Italy,  looks  as  the  sign  of  comfort,  hope,  and  victorj-." 

The  God  which  the  Kaiser  does  not  kneel  to  has  a  vivid  rep- 
resentation in  the  "Token"  worn  by  every  German  soldier 
which  Rev.  Dr.  Xewell  Dwight  llillis  calls  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Surt,  "the  most  damnable  thing  that  was  ever  sug- 
gested bj-  the  devil  in  two  thousand  years."  Never,  he  asserts, 
"did  an  object  so  small  send  forth  cruelties  so  large  and  mani- 
fold."    We  read: 

"The  little  disk  is  stamped  out  on  thick  paper  for  German 
privates  and  upon  aluminum  for  the  officers.  At  the  top  of  this 
cardboard  is  the  portrait  of  that  awful  being  called  by  the  Kaiser 
'oiu'  good  old  German  God.' 

"Look  at  his  white  hair,  the  long  beard,  and  the  great  sword 
in  the  right  hand,  with  the  suggestion  that  since  God  uses  the 
sword  the  German  soldier  must  cut  men  to  pieces  also. 

"Beneath  you  see  flames  gushing  up,  suggesting  to  the  Ger- 
man soldier  that  he  is  quite  right  in  burning  the  houses  of  France 
and  Belgium  after  he  lias  looted  them,  and  for  flinging  the  dead 
bodies  into  the  bla/.ing  rafters.  Now  read  the  words  written 
beneath  the  face  of  the  being  the  Germans  call  God. 

"'Strike  them  all  dead.  The  day  of  judgment  shall  ask  you 
no  questions.' 

"Strike  dead  old  men  and  women!  Dash  the  children's 
brains  out  against  the  stone  wall!  Violate  young  girls!  Muti- 
late their  fair  boflies  so  that  they  will  be  unseendy  when  they  are 
found  by  the  husband  or  father.  Burn,  steal,  kill — but  re- 
member that  your  Kaiser  and  the  War  Staff  have  promised  to 
stand  between  you  and  God  Almighty  and  the  day  of  judgment! 
Even  if  Jesus  did  say,  "Wo  unto  them  that  offend  against  my 
little  ones,'  you  must  I'emember  that  your  Kaiser  and  officers 
have  promised  you  immimity  on  the  day  of  judgment. 

"That  is  what  is  meant  by  the  sentence  on  page  31  in  the 
German  handbook  of  'War  on  Land":  'That  which  is  permissible 
to  the  German  soldier  is  anything  what.soever  that  will  help 
him  gain  his  goal  quickly.' 

"Nothing  better  illustrates  the  total  collapse  of  manhood  in 
the  Germans  than  this  soldier's  token. 

".V  coward  by  nature,  the  German  is  afraid  to  kill  and  steal, 
and  so  he  invented  a  screen  behind  which  he  could  hide  and 
named  it  'the  soldier's  token.* 

"Going  into  a  French  village  the  Germans  collect  the  women 
and  children,  order  them  to  march  in  advance,  shoot  a  few  to 
terrorize  the  rest,  and  then,  hiding  behind  this  living  screen,  the 
Germans  march  forward.      In  this  way  they  prottct  themselves. 

"The  whole  history  of  the  human  race  contains  no  chapter 
of  atrocity  like  the  atrocity  of  the  Germans.  The  history  of  the 
world  contains  no  story  of  cowardice  so  black  and  damnable 
as  the  cowardice  of  the  Germans.  Out  of  cowardice  the  soldier's 
token  was  born. 

"And  so  the  Kaiser  and  the  War  Staff  invented  this  round 
piece  of  cardboard,  with  the  repnsentation  of  God  as  goin^ 
forth  with  his  sword  to  kill  men  and  with  his  flames  to  burn 
them  and  with  the  motto,  'Strike  them  all  dead,  for  the  day  of 
judgment  will  ask  you  no  questions.'" 

Had  the  war-lord  really  knelt,  Lord  Dunsany  goes  on  to  im- 
agine that  he  might  have  found  pity,  humility,  or  even  con- 
trition. We  get  a  picture  that  has  elements  of  imaginative 
repentance: 

"  For  what  was  the  war-lord  seeking'.'  Did  he  know  that  pity 
for  his  poor  .slaughtered  people,  huddled  by  him  on  to  the  cease- 
less machine  guns,  might  be  fouiul  by  seeking  there".'  .  .  .  That  but 
for  that  i)roud  attitude  and  the  resp»H'tful  staff  he  might  have 
.seen  what  was  lost  and  have  conu'  out  bringing  pity  for  his 
people.  Might  ha\  (>  said  to  the  crowd  that  gave  him  that  ova- 
tion, as  we  read,  outside  the  door:  '  My  pri<h>  ha.s  driven  you  to 
this  ne«'dless  war;  my  ambition  has  nuide  a  sjuTifice  of  millions, 
but  it  is  over  and  shall  be  no  njore;  I  will  nuike  no  more 
conquest.' 

"They  would  have  killed  him.  But  for  that  renunciation, 
perhaps,  however  late,  the  curses  of  the  widows  of  his  people 
might  have  k«'pt  away  from  his  gra\  <•." 
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OTHER   QUAKERS 

NOT  ALL  QUAKERS  wish  to  be  included  in  ranks  of 
faith  exprest  by  the  Philadelphia  Meeting  whose 
pronouncement  on  the  war  was  quoted  in  our  issue  of 
May  11.  There  is  a  distinct  difference  profest  by  the  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  Quakers,  whose  spokesman  is  Mr.  John  L.  Carver, 
head  of  the  Friends'  School  in  both  boroughs.  So  also  is  the 
divergence  seen  in  Baltimore,  from*whicli  comes  to  us  a  personal 
letter  after  our  earlier  article.  The  writer  of  this  declares 
that  "the  young  Quaker  of  the  present  day  is  so  true  to  his 
inheritance — that  of  being  allowed  to  act  as  his  conscience 
dictates — that  there  are  already  many  in  the  service,  and  that, 
too,  with  the  fervent  cooperation  of  their  (Quaker  parents." 
The  writer,  a  lady,  adds: 

"When  one  of  these  young  Fi'iends — now  a  trusted  officer  in  the 
American  infantr\',  who  enlisted  before  war  was  declared  by  our 
Government — was  challenged  by  a  Quaker  friend,  he  promi)tly 
replied:  "I  am  showing  my  regard  for  my  (Quaker  ancu'Stry  and 
tniining  in  the  fact  that  I  can  not  and  will  not  allow  war  to 
stalk  upon  the  earth  unchecked.  It  is  my  j)ersonal  respon.si- 
bility.  Only  by  meeting  the  Devil  face  to  face  can  one  ho])e 
to  crush  him.' 

■'Thes*'  sentiments  are  voiced  by  many  Friends,  who  are  too 
busy  helping  to  uphold  the  cause  of  humanity  (which  is  the 
cause  of  ("hrist)  to  attend  meetings  for  useless  talk." 

Mr.  ("'ar\er,  who  sets  forth  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  Avhat  the 
Quaker  youth  is  being  taught  about  the  war,  says: 

"  First  and  last,  let  us  have  no  compromise  or  suggestion  of 
compromise  as  to  the  justice  of  the  American  cause — no  ad- 
mixture of  false  pacifism  in  relation  to  one  of  the  few  absolutely 
just  and  unavoidable  Avars  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  un- 
marred  by  fanaticism,  mistaken  hatred,  or  lust  of  gain.  Let  us 
j)ermit  no  confusion  of  ideas  between  the  old-time  war  of  aggres- 
sion or  revenge,  and  this  present  war  of  unselfish  sacrifice  to  sa^e 
humanity  from  the  reign  of  the  beast." 

In  his  recommendations  for  teaching  the  war  to  children  of 
the  Friends'  School  we  see  none  of  the  sympathetic  aloofness 
which  the  Philadelphia  Meeting  felt  was  the  proper  Quaker 
attitude.     Mr.  Carver  ANTites: 

"I  would  treat  the  war,  then,  in  the  primary  grades  in  a 
manner  not  \mlike  that  which  a  careful  parent  takes  toward 
the  little  child  in  the  event  of  a  death  in  the  family — avoiding  so 
far  as  may  be  the  elements  of  sorrow  and  horror,  and  emphasizing 
strongly  the  need  for  loving  thoughtfulness  toward  those  in  grief. 
For  the  spirit  of  consecration — no  matter  if  the  word  itself  is 
foreign  to  the  childish  vocabulary — the  spirit  of  consecration 
is  not  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  child,  and  loving  thoughtfulness 
can  be  made  to  grow  abundantly  in  very  little  children.  This 
only  should  the  world- war  mean  to  them. 

"In  the  intermediate  grades  a  distinctly  new  element  enters 
into  the  situation.  Geography  is  for  many  the  favorite  study. 
Facts  are  a  delight.  The  spirit  of  adventure  has  hold  upon  the 
boy  and  even  upon  the  girl.  The  live  youngster  can  not  be  kept 
from  the  newspaper,  nor  should  he  be.  Wise  supervision  is  what 
he  needs.  He  is  certain  to  follow  the  campaigns  on  every  front, 
and  to  trace  the  forward  movement  of  every  battle-line 

■'The  pupil  in  the  gr-ades,  then,  is  strong  on  the  practical  side 
of  the  war,  and  what  we  offer  him  must  be  planned  accordingly. 

"On  the  ethical  and  emotional  sides  the  grade  pupil  is  in  a 
transition  stage.  Those  elements  that  we  have  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  primary  school-teaching  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  grades;  they  will  need,  of  course,  less  minute  elaboration. 
To  sensitive  souls  there  is  still  the  danger  of  shock  from  details 
of  horrors.     Let  us  diligently  keep  away  from  what  is  morbid. 

"  The  glamour  of  war,  if  the  pupils  feel  it,  will  not  be  the  glamour 
of  the  dress-parade,  as  it  used  to  be.  Boys  and  girls  of  the 
grades  are  not  too  young  to  realize  what  it  means  for  men  to  go 
forth  and  give  'the  last  full  measure  of  devotion.'" 

For  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  high  school  there  must  be  con- 
ference as  with  adults: 

"Their  knowledge  of  Europe  henceforth  niust  be  clearer  and 
more  niature  than  it  has  been.  They  must  understand  both 
Prussianism  and  the  spirit  in  Europe  that  is  at  death-grips 
with  Prussianism.  Particularly  must  they  be  in  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  habits,  the  institutions,  and  the  national  hopes 


of  our  great  Allies.  Only  so  can  they  appreciate  America's 
j)lace  in  this  struggle  and  in  the  world's  future.  No  standing 
aloof  in  times  like  these! 

"With  this  touch,  this  perception,  thej'  will  be  roused  to  com- 
prehend the  Titanic  struggle  as  a  conflict  in  which  there  can 
i)e  no  compromise;  a  war  for  ideals  that  are  worth  all  they 
cost,  no  matter  how  much  that  may  be,  ideals  the  overthrow  of 
which  means  return  to  savagery." 


ANOTHER   VIEW    OF   GERMAN    ETHICS 

OVER  AGAINST  the  ethics  and  religion  of  the  Kaiser 
I)arty  in  Germany,  as  shown  in  an  article  in  this  depart- 
ment, we  may  quote  something  of  the  ethics  of  Prof. 
F.  W.  Forster,  of  the  University  of  Munich,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Nietzsche  and  a  Social  Democrat,  whose  article  was  reprinted 
from  the  Munchcuer  Post  bj'  the  New-Yorker  Stanis-Zeitmig. 
From  the  latter  it  is  transferred  to  The  Christian  Register  ^Boston) 
by  A.  W.  Vernon,  who  remarks  that  "after  these  long  years 
of  strife  we  Americans  appreciate  not  only  the  sanity  but  the 
rare  courage  of  such  writing."  The  Munich  professor  under- 
takes to  show  to  his  countrymen  why  England  and  America  still 
keep  on  fighting: 

"They  are  waging  war  to  rid  the  world  of  war  and  the  threat 
of  war.  That  seems  beyond  the  horizon  of  many  modern 
Germans,  who  have  grown  up  in  military  Romanticism.  They 
have  no  idea  how  pacifistic  thought  has  tilled  the  English  and 
American  world  in  the  last  two  decades,  not  merely  on  ideal 
groimds  but  because,  as  Herbert  Spencer  reiterated,  highly 
developed  methods  of  mediation  in  international  disputes 
belong  to  the  essence  of  industrial  society  and  its  world-wide 
organized  needs  and  assurances.  And  simply  because  we  do 
not  realize  that,  and  therefore  insist  on  attributing  the  decisions 
of  our  op[)onents  to  the  most  obviously  self-interested  hand-to- 
mouth  dii)lomacy.  we  allow  oursehes  to  be  misled  by  those 
superwise  folk  who  insist  that  America's  stupendous  prepara- 
tions are  meant  for  Japan  and  not  for  us.  That  is  'Prussian' 
folk-ps.yehology 

"But  must  America  really  continue  this  war  in  order  to  obtain 
the  recognition  and  accomplishment  of  its  world-program? 
Haven't  the  resolution  of  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag  and  the 
answer  of  the  Central  Powers  to  the  Pope  demonstrated  our 
entire  willingness  to  work  Avith  them  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  plans  for  the  future?  What  is  there  more  that  we  can 
do?  The  answer  is  simple:  the  Entente  still  misses  the  con- 
A'incing  moral  guaranty  behind  all  these  declarations.  It  does 
not  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag  is  seated  firmly 
in  the  saddle.  It  can,  alas!  point  to  too  many  haughty  protests 
of  the  most  influential  classes  against  this  resolution.  It  notes 
the  unique  position  of  the  'spiritual  leaders'  of  the  nation.  It 
pursues  with  interest  the  heathenish  editorials  of  the  Christian 
Kolnische  Volkszei.tung,  which  justify  a  Machiavellian  policy  for  a 
great  growing  people.  It  cites  numerous  witnesses  for  the  purely 
military  kind  of  thinking  which  still  predominates  in  the  univer- 
sity circles  of  Germany  with  regard  to  the  great  race  questions. 
Yes,  it  suspects  a  large  group  of  those  who  supported  the  ma- 
jority resolution  in  the  Reichstag  of  voting  not  from  any  thor- 
oughgoing transformation  of  international  thinking,  but  because 
of  a  A'irtual  pause  of  military  enterprises,  believing  that  every 
change  in  the  military  situation  would  change  the  convictions 
of  such  people.  On  such  insecure  foundation,  however,  the 
future  international  order  can  not  be  built.  The  Entente  asserts 
that  a  superstition,  cherished  through  the  entire  historj-  of 
Prussia,  concerning  military  methods  of  national  securitjs  has 
eaten  deep  into  the  German  soul  through  these  gigantic  successes, 
that  a  romantic  faith  in  the  sword  and  in  might 'has  grown  up, 
that  can  be  shown  its  absurdity  only  through  the  drastic  ex- 
perience of  a  breakdown  of  Germany's  position  in  the  world. 
This  mistrust  is  unfortunately  strengthened  by  the  idea  of 
Czernin  to  postpone  his  impressive  confession  of  faith  in  a 
peace  without  annexations.  As  tho  a  conviction  of  the  only 
possible  basis  of  international  life  in  the  future  could  be  post- 
poned! If  I  am  convinced  that  the  nations  can  no  longer  bear 
competitive  armaments  on  economic,  financial,  and  moral 
grounds,  then  I  am  compelled  to  resist  every  new  occasion 
for  the  continuance  of  hate  and  suspicion,  no  matter  how  far 
others  lag  behind  my  opinion;  otherwise,  I  arouse  the  not 
unjustified  belief  that  I  have  no  conviction  at  all,  but  am  merely 
a  clever  chess-player." 
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NORMA  TALMADGE 

Proper  Shampooing  is  wliat  makes 
your  hair  beautiful.  It  brings  out  ail  the 
real  life,  lustre,  natural  wave  and  color, 
and  makes  it  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

Your  hair  simply  needs  frequent  and 
regular  washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  but 
it  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordi- 
nary soap.  The  free  alkali,  in  ordinary 
soaps,  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the 
hair  brittle  and  ruins  it.  This  is  why 
leading  motion  picture  stars,  theatrical 
people,  and  discriminating  women  use 

>A/ATKINS 

MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT  OIL 

SlKI^Mip@®llM© 

This  clear,  pure,  and  entirely  greaseless 
I)r()duct,  cannot  possibly  injure,  and  docs 
not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle, 
no  matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  cleanse 
the  hair  and  scalp  thoroughly.  Simply 
moisten  the  hair  with  water  and  rub  it  in. 
It  makes  an  abundance  of  rich,  creamy 
lather,  which  rinses  out  easily,  removing 
every  particle  of  dust,  dirt,  dandruff  and 
excess  oil.  The  hair  dries  rjuickly  and 
evenly,  and  has  the  api)earancc  of  being 
much  thicker  and  heavier  than  it  is.  It 
leaves  the  scalp  soft  and  the  hair  fine  and 
silky,  bright,  fresh-looking  and  llulTy, 
wavy  and  easy  to  manage. 

You  can  get  T^IULSIFIED  COCOA- 
NUT  (JIL  at  any  <lrug  store,  and  a  50 
cent  bottle  should  last  for  months. 

If  >i>iit  iliuimlal  ilora  licit  liuvr  It.  an  orlillnul  hiirlli-  will 
Iw   luHiIrd  (lirfct  upon  lfvTi|>l  ol  Ihr  (irii-r. 

Splendid  for   Children. 
THE  R.  L.  WATKINS  CO.,  CUvcl.i.d.  Ohio. 


CURRENT   POETRY 


IT  is  perhaps  not  so  dilfieult  to  be  heroic 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  great  ex- 
citement of  the  actual  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict. There  is,  however,  a  silent  heroic 
hand  taking  no  small  part  jn  the  war,  to 
whom  not  a  medal  comes  and  but  scant 
recognition  is  given.  The  mothers  of 
the  men  who  fight — brave  mothers  of 
brave  sons — what  scant  recognition  they 
receive  for  all  they  sacrifice  for  the  land 
they  love.  Yet  the  poets  are  not  alto- 
gether unmindful.  In  "The  Dreamers" 
(George  H.  Doran,  New  York),  Theodosia 
Garrison  sings: 

MOTHERS  OF  MEN 

By  Theodosia  G.\rrison 

Mothers  of  Men — the  words  are  (jood  indeed  in 
the  saying, 
Pride  in  the  very  sound  of  them,  strengtli  in  the 
sense  of  them,  then 
Why  is  it  their  faces  haunt  me,  wistfid  faces  as 
praying 
Ever  some  dear  thing  vanished  and  ever  a  hope 
delaying. 

Mothers  of  Men? 

Mothers  of  Men,  most  patient,  tenderly   slow  to 
discover 
The  loss  of  the  old  allegiance  that  may  not 
return  again. 
You  give  a  man  to  the  world,  you  give  a  woman 
a  lover — 
Where  is  your  solace  then  when  the  time  of 
giving  is  over, 

Mothers  of  Men? 

Mothers  of  Men,  but  surely,  the  title  is  worth  the 
earning. 
Yoii  who  are  brave  in  feigning  must  I  ever  be- 
hold you  then 
Hy  the  door  of  an  empty  heart  with  the  lamp  of 
faith  still  burning. 
Watching  the  ways  of  life  for  the  sight  of  a 
child  returning. 

Mothers  of  Men? 

Aubrey  Attwater  in  the  London  Times 
pays  this  magnificent  tribute  to  the 
mothers  of  England: 

MATER  DOLOROSA 

By  Aubrey  Attwater 

Fac  ul  tecum  lugcam 

"  You  know  the  love  that  made  us  even  as  brothers. 
How  llrrn  youth  forged  the  links  of  full  years 
shared. 
You  know  my  Leartache." — "Ay,  but    what    of 
his  mother's 

If  all  her  wounds  were  bared?" 

We  must  bow  down  before  you.  seeing  your  sorrow. 

Mother  of  him  who  wa.s  our  dearest  friend. 
Mother  of  soldi(>rs  still  lo-day,  to-morrow 
Standing  to  face  their  enil. 

Yea,  women  of  Knglaiid,  each  of  you  that   hath 
given 
Or  gives  for  Kngland's  sake  a  sou  to  bear 
War's  crushing  cros-s  of  sacrifice,  yet  hath  striven 
And  strives  against  despair. 

We    reverence    you,    and    in    your    grief's    iiroud 
fashion 
l''hid   faitli   through   Britain's  bitterest    liour  of 
])aln. 
That  lH>yond  all  the  darkne.-is  of  her  I'u.ssioii 
She  will  arisc>  again. 

.V  i)oigimnt  pietur(> — if  not  altogether 
true  to  fact  as  things  are  managed  these 
days — of    the    departing    troop  -  ships    is 


found  in  "The  Silver  Trumpet"  (George 
H.  Doran,  New  York): 

WHEN  THE  TRANSPORTS  S.\IL 

By  Ameli.4  Josephine  Burr 

The  sliips  move  out  of  the  icy  bay 

And  a  group  of  women  watch  them  go. 
Our  eyes  are  .salt  as  the  blowing  spray. 

But  we  smile  with  hearts  that  glow. 
Why  should  our  eyes  Ixj  brimming  so? 

What  right  have  our  hearts  to  that  flre  divine? 
There's  never  a  soldier  sails  to-day 

That  is  hers — or  hers — or  mine. 

By  the  right  of  farewells  that  can  never  be  said. 

And  a  ring  that  never  wa-s  worn. 
By  the  right  of  a  lad  in  his  springtime  dead 

And  a  boy  that  never  was  bom, 
O  mothers  of  sons  who  sail  this  mom 

We  are  praying  them  out  to  sea. 
Your  cliildren,  that  God  might  have  given  instead 

To  her — to  her — to  me. 

Xo  truer  picture  of  the  spirit  of  our 
American  women  to-day  could  be  limned 
than  that  in  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazelle 
from  the  pen  of  Lalla  Gerahty.  If  this 
poem  is  inspired  by  the  mothers  of  England 
the  mothers  of  America  are  just  as  Spartan, 
courageous,  and  true: 

THE  SOLDIER'S  MOTHER 

By  L.a^lla  Gerahtt 

She  stands  alone,  wrapt  in  the  mantle  of  her  pride 

Her  Soul,  a  living  flame  of  wliite-hot  love: 
Her  Heart,  a  place  of  desolation,  where  the  gre.i' 
tide 

Of  longing,  liideous  with  fear,  forever  moves 
In  waves  of  anguish  through  the  long,  dark  night«. 

Only  witliin  the  mirror  of  her  eyes  wc  see 
The  silent  agotiy  of  one  who  flghts 

Against  the  dreadful  thought  of  what  may  be. 

For  Courage  rises  in  her,  free  and  strong. 
That  Spartan  spirit  garnered  from  the  past; 

And  thankfulness  for  bearing  such  a  Son 
To  crown  her  Motherhood  with  joy  so  vast. 

Thus  she  bears  her  woman's  part. 
Praising  her  God  with  all  her  might 

For  gift  so  precious  as  that  brave  young  heart 
Who  comits  liis  life  as  naught  beside  the  cau>. 
of  right. 

Where  era \' en  fear  has  no  abiding  place 

And  cliivalry  and  knightly  deeds  abound. 

From  mothers  such  as  this  our  noble  race 
Springs  forth  in  splendid  manhood,  round 
Wliich  the  glory  of  old  England  sheds  her  grace 


The  mother  sorrowful — as  many  must    | 
be — and  yet  resigned  is  described  in  "The    , 
Vision  Splendid"  (George  H.  Doran,  Nev'. 
York)   by   that  poet  of   the  inner  vision. 
John  O-xeiiham. 

ONE  MOTHER 

By    .biHN    0,XE.NH.\.M 

My  Son!     My  Sou! 

Would  (Jod  that  I  had  diinl  for  theel 

For  my  full  course  is  well-nigh  run. 

But  thine,  in  its  sweet  ecstasy. 

Was  scarce  begun. 

Yet  now  is  done; — yet — now — is — donet 

Would  (iiMl  that  1  had  di«l  for  thee. 

My  Son!     My  Son! 

Was  it  for  this  I  travaiUvl  sore? — 

My  Son!     My  Son! 

—  To  .se«>  tluH>  ere  thy  i)riine  untlone? 

FUvsh  of  my  flesh,  a  man  I  lK>n' — 

Bone  of  my  Ixine! — 

And  now  have  none; — and— now — hate — nam  I 

Was  it  for  this  I  travailed  sore? 

My  Son!     My  Son! 
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Insist  upon  your  dealer  supplying 
you  with  Johnson's  Radiator  Ce- 
ment. If  he  hasn  't  it  in  stock  he 
can  easily  procure  it  for  you,  or 
send  us  SI  22  and  we  zvill  forward 
you  a  pint,  all  charges  prepaid. 

Qts.Sl.75    Pts.Sl.OO     Half-Pts.65c 


Write  for  our  booklet  entitled  "Keep  Your 
Car  Young'' '.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  reduce 
automoMlm  depreciation  and  renezv  tha 
youth  of  your  car.  Jt  zvill  prove  of  particu- 
lar interest  in  these  days  of  conservation. 
We  will  gladly  send  it  free  and  postpaid. 


A  CAN  of  Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  carried  in 
your  car  will  prove  a  friend  indeed  if  your  radi- 
ator sp  rings  a  leak  on  the  road.  It  isn't  a  make-shift 
repair  either — it  will  give  permanent  satisfaction. 

With  Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  you,  yourself, 
can  easily  repair  the  leaks  in  radiators,  pumps, 
water-jackets,  motor  head  gaskets,  hose  con- 
nections, etc.  —  all  you  have  to  do  is  remove 
the  cap  and  pour  the  cement  into  the  radiator. 

xJOHNSON'S 

Radiator  fEMENT 

Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  blends  perfectly  with 
the  water  until  it  reaches  the  leaks — just  as  soon 
as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  it  forms  a 

hard,  tough,  pressure -resisting  substance  which  is  insol- 
uble in  water  and  consequently  makes  a  permanent  seal. 

Quick — Efficient — Harmless 

Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  contains  nothing 
which  can  clog  or  coat  the  cooling  system.  It  will 
ordinarily  seal  a  leak  in  from  two  to  ten  minutes. 

It  requires  no  experience  to  use  Johnson's  Radiator  Cement. 
S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  LD,  Racine,  Wis. 
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As  Unerring  in  Action 
as  a  Fine  Jezveled  Watch 

and  almost  as  convenient  to  carry,  is  the  Ansco  V-P  No. 
2 — the  smallest  and  lightest  camera  made  to  take  2/4x3/4 
inch  pictures. 

It  is  the  only  vest-pocket  camera  that  combines  fast,  clear- 
defining,  anastigmat  lenses  with  a  simple,  easily  operated  mi- 
crometer focusing  device.  I  his  unusual  combination  assures 
fine,  clean-cut  pictures  which  make  excellent  enlargements. 

The  watch-case  cover  protecting  the  high  grade  lens,  the 
genuine  fine  grain  leather  coxering  and  the  superb  work- 
manship are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  picture  it  takes, 
and  unite  in  making  the  V-P  No.  2  a  camera  which  you  will 
l?e  proud  to  own. 

ANSCO 

CAMERAS  £.  SPEEDEX  FILM 

\V?ite  for  ii  spciimoi  picture  on  Cyko  Paper. 
Then  ask  the  Ansco  dealer  for  a  demonsti-ation. 

ANSCO     COMPANY 

BINOHAMTON.     NEW   YORK 


V»'t.  Lord,  can  I  deny  Thee  aught! 

—  -Mj/  Son'.      My  San.' 

For  was  it  not  Thine  Only  One 

Wlio  my  diar  one's  salvation  wnniKlU. 

The  Cross  upon? — 

Thine  Only  One! — Thitir — Only — One! 

1  learn  the  lesson  these  have  taught — 

Mij  Son!      Thy  Son! 

Yea,  Ix)rd,  for  all  that  He  hath  done. 
1  yield  to  Him  my  heart  distraught. 
My  life.  ni>  soul,  my  every  thought. 
From  His  great  Love  I  can  hold  naught; 
Tliy  ,Son!     Thy  Son! 
Thine—Only— One! 

Viewing  our  soldiers'  mothers  from  the 
mystical  angle,  Katharine  Lee  Bates  gives 

us  this  in  The  Outlook: 

THE  PURPLE  THREAD 

By  Kathakixe  Lee  Bates 

The  priests  distribuKnl  various  colore<l  silkm 
tl)rea<ls  to  weave  for  the  veil  of  the  sanctuar> 
and    it    fell    to    Mary's    lot    to    weave    purple 
"  The  Book  of  the  Bee,"  Chuplvr  XXXIV. 


The  chasen  maidens.  Weavers  of  the  Veil, 

Kneeling  in  cri>seent,  from  the  High  Priest   took 

Tlieir  wisps  of  silk  in  slender  hands  that  shook. 

Lifting  the  colors  to  the.r  lips  rose-pale 

AVitli  holy  i)assion — <-oiors  like  the  frail 

.-ipring  (lowers  of  C'annel.  blue  as  that  glad  look 

Of  (lancing  iris,  .scarlet  as  a  nook 

( )f  wild  anemones,  or  gold  as  sail 

Seen  from  its  stimmit  'neath  the  Syrian  moon. 

But  Mary  caught  her  breath  in  one  swift  sob 

Of  ])ain  uncoinprehended  ere  it  fletl. 

Leaving  her  heart  with  .stmie  strange  fear  a-thni' 

For  the  wise  i)riest,  as  one  conferring  boon. 

Had  meted  out  to  her  a  piu-ple  thread. 

II 

O  motliers  of  the  race,  ye  blessetl  ones 
Who  weave  with  cherubim  the  veU  before 
The  Holy  Place  of  Ciod.  the  mystic  door 
Of  life.  i)rou<l  mothers  of  belov«Hi  st)ns. 
To-day  you  send  them  fortli  to  front  the  gtins 
Waving  your  boys  farewell  with  smiles  tliat  poi;' 
Strength  into  their  young  souls.     Your  prayi  ■ 

implore 
The  Mercy  Seat:    your  love,  an  angel,  nins 
Before  them  with  wild,  shielding  .arms  outspre-.ul 
O  Weavers  of  the  Veil,  however  varies 
The  silk  a.ssigned,  excwnling  great  reward 
Is  yours,  for  you — O  you.  most  sacreil  Marys. 
To  whom  is  given  grief's  royal,  purple  thread — 
Make  beautiful  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 


In    The    Yale   Reriew  Robert  Frost  ha- 
(his  poignant  poem: 

NOT  TO  KEEP 

By  Robert  Frost 

They  sent  him  back  to  her.     The  letter  cani< 
Saying  .  .  .  and  she  could  have  him.     And  tx'fiii 
She  coidd  be  sure  then*  was  no  hidden  ill 
I'nder  the  formal  writing,  he  was  in  her  sight 
Living.     They  gave  him  back  to  her  alive — 
How    else'.'     They    are    not    known    to   s«>nd   tl» 

dead — 
.\nd    not   distigure<l    visibly.      His   face? — 
His  hands'.'     She  had  to  look  to  a.sk, 
"What  was  it,  dear?"      .Vnd  she  had  given  all 
.\nd  still  she  had  all — they  liad— they  the  luck 
Wasn't  she  glad  now?      Kverything  s<H'med  W"i 
.\nd  all  the  rest  for  them  pi>rmissible  ease. 
Site  had  to  ask.  "  What  was  it.  dear?  " 

"  Knough, 
Yet  not  enough.     .V  bullet  through  and  throw*; i 
High  in  the  brea«t.      Nothing  but  what  good  car 
.\nd  medicine  and  rest — and  you  a  w«vk. 
Can  cure  ine  of  to  go  again."     The  same 
<;rim  giving  to  do  over  for  them  lH)tli. 

.She  dariHl  no  mi>re  than  ask  him  with  her  eyes 
How  was  it  with  him  for  a  .stvond  trial. 
.\nd  witli  his  e>es  he  asktxl  her  not  to  ask. 
They  had  given  him  l>ack  to  her,  but  not  to  keei' 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


JAMES  GORDON   BENNETT,  CITIZEN 
OF  THE  WORLD 


SIXCE  the  mysterious  and  (Iranialic 
love-affair  of  his  youth,  altho  nominally 
self-fxpatriat«'d,  the  name  of  James  Gor- 
don Bennett  has  Ixseii  as  familiar  aiui  his 
|)ersonality  as  potently  felt  in  America  as  in 
Europe,  where  be  lived.  Many  years  a^o 
the  highest  court  in  Gr<'at  Britain  ruled 
that  "the  New  York  Herald  is  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  and  James  Gordon 
Bennett  is  the  New  York  Herald."  And  as 
a  Citizen  of  the  World  Bennett  conducted 
his  newspaper  with  as  marked  an  in- 
divaduality  and  as  close  a  personal  touch 
from  Paris,  London,  Vienna,  or  Berlin  as 
from  his  private  office  in  the  ginjjer- 
hread  building  at  Thirty-fourth  Street  and 
Broadwaj'.  And  so  .strong  had  been  his 
influence,  even  when  three  thousand  miles 
away,  that  every-  employee,  from  editors  to 
office  boys — altho  manj'  had  never  seen 
hira  —  felt  it  personally  when  the  word 
flashed  through  the  Herald  Building  "The 
Commodore  is  dead!" 

A  whole  book  might  be  written  illus- 
trating the  eccentricities  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett.  Here  are  a  few  from  the  New 
York  Tribune  that  are  characteristicalh' 
illuminating: 

Before  taking  up  his  residence  abroad 
he  frequently  breakfasted  at  Delmonico's, 
then  down-town.  One  Cliristmas  morning 
he  gave  the  waiter  who  always  served  him 
a  small  roll  of  bills.  As  soon  as  oppor- 
tunity offered  the  waiter  looked  at  the  roll, 
and  when  he  recovered  his  equilibrium 
took  it  to  Mr.  Delmonico.  There  were  six 
•Sl.tKXJ  bills  in  the  roll.  The  proprietor, 
sensing  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  put 
them  in  the  .safe. 

When  the  publisher  next  visited  the 
cafe,  Mr.  Delmonico  told  him  the  waiter 
had  turned  the  money  in.  He  added 
he  would  return  it  as  Mr.  Bennett  departed. 

"Why  return  it?  Didn't  I  give  it  to 
him?" 

"Yes;  But  of  course,  it  was  a  mistake. 
You  gave  him  $6,000." 

"Mr.  Delmonico,"  replied  Bennett, 
rising  to  his  full  height,  "you  should  know 
by  this  time  that  James  Gordon  Bennett 
never  makes  a  mistake." 

.\  dramatic  critic,  still  a  well-known 
writer,  lost  his  place  because  he  would  not 
get  his  hair  cut.  Bennett  in  Paris  asked 
him  why  he  wore  his  hair  so  long  and  was 
told  because  he  liked  it  that  way.  An 
order  sending  him  to  CojK'nhagen  followed. 
When  his  return  was  announced  by  a 
secretary,  Bennett  asked  if  he  had  had  his 
hair  cut,  and  being  informed  that  he  had 
not,  ordered  him  to  St.  Petersburg.  On 
his  return  from  Russia,  still  unshorn,  he 
was"  sent  to  the  Far  P^ast. 

"Has  he  had  his  hair  cut?"  asked 
Bennett  when  his  return  was  once  more 
announced. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  secretary,  "it's 
as  long  as  ever." 

" Then  fire  him,"  replied  Bennett.  "He's 
too  slow  to  take  a  hint  to  suit  me." 

Billy  Edwards,  the  pugilist,  was  long  a 
warm   friend   of   Mr.    Bennett,    becoming 
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Khaki 
Service 

Outfit 


Military  N27 


GEM 


DAMASCENE 

RAZOR 

The  GEM  is  the  popular  razor  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
— the  new  Military  Khaki  Outfit  is  specially  desip;ned 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  fighting  man — viore  compact, 
more  complete,  more  efficient  than  ever.  Folds  into  the 
smallest  possible  space — no  weight,  no  bother — always  ready 
to  give  the  quickest,  smoothest,  easiest  shave,  wherever  you 
are — in   camp,  on    the    boat,    in    the    trenches  —  anywhere. 

NOTE. — The  indispensable  Stropping  Handle  is  a  part  of  the 
outfit — it's  a  money  saver — keeps  blades  smooth,  sharp,  keen- 
rutting  all  the  time.  No  need  to  throw  away  a  Gem  Blade. 
Blades  in  sealed,  waxed  paper  wrapped  package — dust,  rust 
and   fiuli   proof,    in   every   climate  and    under    c\ery  condition. 


$ 


1.00 


«vithout 
Trench 
Mirror 

Add  50C 
for  Canada 


Complete 
Compact 


Gem  Military  Outfit  in- 
cludes razor  complete  with 
seven  Gem  Damatkeene  Blades 

and  Stropping  Handle. 


■with 
Trench 
Mirror 

Add  50C 
for  Ca  nada 


$ 


1.35 


Ask  for  the  GEM  at  your  dealer, 
or  the  Post  Exchange,  Camp  Can- 
teens,    or     Quartermaster's    Depot. 

Gem  Cutlery  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Canadian  Braacb,  S91  St.  Catheriac  St,  W..  Hoalreal 
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IPiatpramineirt 
dentists  say" 

THE    majority  of  dentists   consider  a 
powder  the    most    efficient  cleansing 
agent    for    the   teeth.     Here  is  what 
they    say — names    will    be    furnished    on 
request : 

I  much  prefer  a  poxcdeVf  and  have  demonstrated  that  it  is 
the  most  efficient." 

A  powder  is  best;  it  is  more  accordinjj  to  natures  way  of 
cleaninjj  the  teeth  by  friction." 

The  most  efficient  dentifrice  is  a  poxcder.  Sticky  products 
are  favorable  to  germ  life." 

A  ;)ow)c/cr  possesses  the  best  a'ntiseptic  and  cleansing  qual- 
ities; it  contains  the  necessary  ingredfents  to  liberate  Oxygen 
in  the  mouth." 

A  poieder  on\y  has  the  necessary  abrasive  quality  for  polish- 
ing and  cleaning." 

The  teeth,  unless  carefully  looked  after,  become  covered 
with  a  thin  film  of  mucus,  which  serves  as  an  incubating  place 
for  bacteria.  A  preparation  to  remove  this  film  must  have  some 
grip  or  bite  to  it,  so  that  it  may  get  down  to  the  enamel  and 
remove  this  filmy  deposit.  A  smooth,  slipper.v  ))aste  will  not 
do  this  as  efficiently  as  a  poxcder.'^ 

I  find  that  the  teeth  become  much  whiter  and  the  gums 
healthy  and  firm  witii  the  daily  use  of  Calox.  " 

Your  Calox  Tooth  Powder  is  /Almost  efficient  dentifrice." 

In  the  morning,  and  at  night 
(especially  at  night)  use 

mm. 

OXYGEN  TOOTH  POWDER 

Cleans —  Whitens — Preserves 

A  |>;ii-k;if;»'  stidirii-iit  for  one  Wfck"s  lri;il  and 
autli()riialivc'{>n<>klct  t<-lliii(;'"Vt  liy  a  I'owdcr  is 
licltfr'l'iiaii  u  I'a!<tf"will  Ix-sciit  frt'coii  rctiiu'st. 

Tell    voiir   friends 
about  (]al<»v 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 

Incorporated 
96  Kiilioii  Slr«<-1  -         -         New  York  City 

**Your  32  Teeth  are  32  Reasons** 
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such  after  he  had  given  the  editor  a 
thrashing. 

Bennett  entered  a  well-known  resort 
and  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine.  It  was 
not  served  promptly  and  he  entered  a 
vigorous  protest. 

"Huh,"  commented  an  athletic  appear- 
ing chap,  "you  cheap  skate,  you  order  a 
i)ottle  of  wine  and  make  as  much  noise  as 
tho  you  had  ordered  a  basket." 

Bennett's  reply  was  a  swing  at  the 
stranger,  and  in  a  moment  the  place  was 
full  of  action.  Bennett's  companion 
escaped  through  a  window.  The  next 
day  Bennett  was  in  bed  nursing  a  black- 
ened eye,  a  split  lip,  and  a  badly  battered 
nose. 

"Who  was  that  I  had  a  fight  with  last 
niglit?"  he  asked. 

"Billy  Edwards,  the  middleweight 
champion." 

"Do  you  know  him?" 

He  did,  and  was  told  to  bring  him  to  the 
Bennett  house. 

"I  want  to  meet  that  fellow,"  said 
Bennett,  giving  his  instructions.  "I  was 
pretty  sore  over  being  beaten,  but  after  all 
it  took  a  champion  to  do  it." 

"I  am  told,"  Mr.  Bennett  once  said 
to  a  member  of  his  New  York  staff  visiting 
in  Paris,  "that  Blank  drinks  a  quart  of 
whisky  a  day." 

"That's  not  true,"  replied  the  visitor, 
a  friend  of  the  man  accused.  "He  does 
nothing  of  the  sort." 

"Of     course,     he     doesn't,"     answered 
Bennett,  "it  can't  be  done.     I  know.     I   j 
have  tried  it  myself." 

ISIr.  Bennett  would  tolerate  drinking 
to  excess,  but  he  had  no  patience  with 
gambling.  On  one  occasion  he  found  that 
guests  on  his  yacht  were  playing  for 
immense  stakes  at  baccarat.  Too  tactful 
to  interfere  directly,  he  chose  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  game  in  an  indirect  waj'.  When 
the  players  sought  to  resume  play  the 
second  da}-,  they  found  some  one  had 
removed  the  aces  from  everj-  pack  of  cards  ' 
on  the  boat. 

For  eightj'-three  years  the  name  > 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  borne  by  fatli 
and  son,  has  been  notable  in  New  Y'or 
for  it  was  in  May,  1835,  that  the  ehi' 
Bennett  started  the  publication  of  The 
Herald  with  a  capital  of  S;")0().  Says  a 
wTiter  in  the  New  Y'ork  Times: 

James  Gordon  Bennett    the  second  sue-  . 
ceeded   to   the  ownership  of  the  pap»«r  on  f 
his    fathtT's    death,    in     1S72.      B<(rn    to  ', 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  Sr..  and  Henrietta  f 
(^rean  Bennett  in  Cliainbers  Street,  then  a  i 
t'ashionabl(>  residence  district,  in  May,  1S41,  l 
he  Avas  educated   as  tlu-  future  owner  of  f 
The  Herald  from   childhood.      He  studied  ' 
under     private     tutors     in     .\nierica    and 
France,-  and  when    the  Ci\\l  War  started 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  Navy.     To 
his   naval  experience  was  due  his  interest  ' 
in  nautical  affairs,  which  made  The  Hirw 
for    many    years    unrisaled    in    ship    ncv. 
and  information  relating  to  the  naval  ami 
military  services. 

11»>   under\vtM\t   a    thorough    training  in 
all    departments    of    the    newspaper,    and' 
became  managing  editor  of  The  Herald  in 
1S()().      WiK'U    The    Kreiiing    Telegram   w:»- 
start<>d.  in  ISliT,  he  b(><'aine  executive  he.i 
of   tliat.  also,   and   proprietor  of  both  H\ 
years  later. 

.\t     that     time     Bennett     was     known 
widely  as  a  sportsman.     He  had  introduced | 
|)oli)    into    the    rnit<>d    States:     he   was   ft 
leailer  in   yachting  and   coaching;    and   m 
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the  social  activities  of  a  young  society  man 
of  the  period  he  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  New  York.  That  The 
Herald  under  his  management  was  going 
to  continue  to  be  an  eccentric  newspaper, 
hut  a  good  newspaper,  was  evident  from 
tiie  first.  In  1875  he  went  to  Europe, 
hunted  up  Henry  M.  Stanley,  who  had 
achieved  a  brilliant  journalistic  beat  as 
correspondent  of  The  Herald  Avith  the 
British  Abyssinian  expedition  in  1868,  and 
commissioned  him  to  go  into  the  unknown 
darkness  of  Central  Africa  and  find  David 
Livingstone,  the  Scotch  missionary,  who 
had  not  been  heard  of  for  years.  Bennett 
si)ent  many  thousands  of  dollars  backing 
Stanley,  but  Stanley  found  Livingstone, 
and  not  onlj-  found  him,  but  made  discov- 
eries of  his  own  which  practically  opened 
up  Africa  to  European  and  American 
knowledge. 

During  the  hard  times  of  the  panic  of 
1873  Bennett  opened  free  kitchens  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  where  Del- 
monico  served  soups  and  other  foods  free. 
This  naturally  contributed  to  the  great 
end  of  making  i>eople  talk  about  the 
paper,  which  his  father  had  once  declared 
was  the  first  great  condition  of  success; 
but  even  more  spectacularly  was  this  end 
achieved  some  two  or  three  years  later. 

One  Monday  morning  The  Herald  pul^- 
lished  a  full-page  account  of  the  breaking 
out  among  the  holidaj'  crowds  in  Central 
Park  of  the  animals  confined  in  the  Zoo, 
Some  fifty  persons,  the  story  said,  had 
been  killed  and  the  animals  were  still  at 
large  in  the  city  streets,  despite  the 
efforts  of  hundreds  of  soldiers  sent  out  to 
hunt  them  by  the  Federal  and  State 
authorities.  Thousands  of  parents  in  New 
York  would  not  send  their  children  to 
school  that  morning,  and  many  a  timorous 
business  man  decided  that  his  health  would 
not  permit  him  to  go  to  the  office;  for  very 
few  i>eople  who  had  read  the  head-lines 
and  the  terrifying  "lead"  had  gone  on 
down  to  the  very  last  paragi'aph  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  column,  which  contained 
the  statement  that,  to  be  sure,  the  events 
chronicled  above  had  not  happened,  but 
that  they  might  happen  at  any  time 
unless  the  lion  and  rhinoceros  cages  were 
•  made  a  little  stronger. 

Bennett  was  intensely  interested  in 
arctic  exploration.  In  1882  he  backed 
the  Jeannetle  expedition  into  the  arctic, 
at  great  expense  and  wnth  unfortunate 
results,  and  his  interest  in  the  matter 
never  died  down.  However,  when  the 
north  pole  was  actually  discovered  and 
the  controversies  between  Dr.  Frederick 
Cook  and  Commander  (now  Admiral) 
Robert  E.  Peary  raged,  in  1909,  Mr. 
Bennett  took  the  side  for  a  time  of  Dr. 
Cook,  whose  storj'  of  his  explorations  was 
published  in  The  Herald. 

In  1883  Mr.  Bennett  and  John  W. 
Mackaj'  started  the  Commercial  Cable 
Company,  and  the  association  of  the  tw^o 
was  extremely  profitable,  not  only  to  the 
cable  company  but  to  The  Herald.  In 
1882  the  Herald  Relief  Fund  for  Irish 
sufferers  was  another  example  of  Ben- 
nett's genius  for  reclame,  and  his  own 
subscription  of  8100,000,  which  headed 
the  list,  was  sufficient  to  bring  him  an 
enormous  amount  of  personal  popular  it}-. 

The  elder  Bennett  was  a  man  of  strong 
personality  and  audacity  of  purpose,  much 
of  these  characteristics  being  inherited 
by  his  son;  the  latter's  views,  however, 
being  broader  than  those  of  his  father, 
whose  journalism  was  more  of  the  personal 
character  of  the  days  when  the  newspaper 


upper  Left — Tari'ia  Road  alCnmp  Douglas.  J uiifiiu  Co  .  Wis.      Upper  Right — Tarvin  Road.  Camp  Upton.  Yaphank.  N.  Y. 
Lo-.cer  l.ejt — Tarvia  Road  at  Camp  Devens,  A  yer,  Mass.  Lower  Right — Tarvia  Road  at  Camp  Dix,  Wrightstown.  N .  J . 

Tarvia  Roads  in  U.S.  Camps 

THE  Government  has  built  sixteen  new  camp-cities  or  canton- 
ments for  housing  and  caring  for  the  new  armies, 

A  cantonment  is  a  miniature  city  of  40,000  inhabitants  with  the 
heaviest  kind  of  traffic  on  the  avenues. 

Constant  lines  of  automobiles,  auto-trucks,  mule-teams,  horses, 
artillery,  and  thousands  of  marching  men  fill  the  arteries  of  traffic. 
The  road  problems  have  been  intricate  and  varied  and  above  all 
speed  in  construction  has  been  paramount. 

Old  types  of  roads,  the  corduroy  and  the  dirt  road,  were  not  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  these  camps.  Good  roads  had  to  be  supplied 
in  order  to  keep  the  tremendous  camp-traffic  moving. 

Many  miles  of  Tarvia  roads  were  built  and  are  now  giving 
satisfaction — 

First — because  they  are  smooth,  durable  and  water-proof.  , 

Second — because  they  are  neither  dusty  nor  muddy. 

Third — because  they  are  quickly  built,   and    are   easy  to   maintain   in  good 

condition. 

Fourth — because  they  are  the  most  economical  under  the  circumstances. 

The  use  of  Tarvia  in  these  camps  is  an  illustration  of  the  versatility  of  the 
material  and  the  service  rendered  by  The  Barrett  Company. 

The  Tarvia  was  ready  and  the  expert  advice  that  went  with  it  was  put  freely 
at  the  service  of  the  Government. 

Whether  a  road-bind-er,  a  dust-layer,  a  road-preserver,  or  a  patching-material 
was  needed,  there  was  a  grade  of  Tarvia  to  fit. 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring"  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as  road  authorities.  The  Barrett 
Company  has  organized  a  Special  Service  Department,  which  keeps  up  to  the  minute 
on  all  road  problems.  If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road  conditions 
or  problems  in  your  vicinity  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention  of  experienced 
engineers.  This  service  is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  want  better  roads  and  lower 
taxes,  this  Department  can  greatly  assist  you. 


The 


Company 


New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 
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St.   Louis 
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Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Detroit 

Birmingham 

Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

Salt  Lake  City 

Seattle         Peoria 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited; 
Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B. 


Montreal 
Halifax,  N.  S. 


Toronto 
Sydney,  N.  S. 
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Economy  and  Distinction 

Rare  economy  meets  with  dis- 
tinctive appearance  in  Dayton 
Wire  Wheels. 

Hand  in  hand,  they  add  a  quick  change 

advantage  that   saves   time,   temper   and 

clothes;  agreater  safety  and  added  strength, 

and  much  easier  riding. 

Every  purchaser  or  owner  of  a  Ford  or  a  Chev- 
rolet 490  should  equip  with  Dayton  Wire  Wheels 
for  all  these  advantages,  and  for  the  increased  resale 
value — far  more  than  the  first  cost. 

Every  standard  color—but  only  one  standard  in  material  and 
■workmanship— the  best.  Spare  wheel  can  be  locked  on  by  using  our 
specially  designed  Dayton  Wire  Wheel  Carrier. 

We  have  prepared  an  interesting  booklet  which  tells  the  facts 
about  Dayton  Wire  Wheels.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  or  write  us  today, 
mentioning  his  name. 

Service  Stations  in  all  principal  cities 

The  Dayton  Wire  Wheel  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Dealers :   Be  prepared  for  the  increased  demand  for  Dayton  Wire  Wheels. 
Write  or  wire  us  today. 


More  Tire  Mileage 
Dayton  Wire  'V\'bi"«>U 
distribute  beat  from 
tires  and  save  tbe 
rubljcr.  Tbey  add  tu 
the  resiliency  and  give 
more  tire  mileage. 
I>aytons  mean  longer 
life  to  your  car,  too. 


Quick  Tire  Change 

In  case  of  puncture 
with  Day  tons,  the  en- 
tire wheel  Is  clianffed 
quickly  by  unscrewing 
the  hub  cap  and  put- 
ting on  the  spare 
wheel  with  tire  in- 
flated. The  built-in 
locking  device  assures 
safety. 


Improved  Appearance 
Tlie  l>eauty  of  a  car 
equipped  with  Dayton 
\Vire  Wheels  gives  the 
owner  greater  pride  in 
the  car,  and  enhances 
tbe  value  tremeud- 
ously. 


Easier  Riding 
Dayton  Wire  Wheels 
absorb  road  sbooksi. 
are  more  resilient,  and 
give  greater  ease  and 
smoother    riding. 


MADE 
I  UNDER 

|LIC£K5£ 
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was  foundod.  The  elder  Bennett  ran  a 
. olumn  of  personal  notes  tliat  spared  no 
one,  and  which  frequently  hurt  the  victim, 
tho  the  laugh  that  it  evoked  was  supposed 
to  be  a  sufficient  balm.  The  younger 
Bennett,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  abol- 
ished the  "excluded"  list  of  The  Herald. 
Those  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  father  were  never  mentioned  iu  iiis 
j)a|}er. 

•'I  can  not  carry  on  luy  father's  quarrels 
forever,"  ho  said.  Lat(>r  he  had  quarrels 
of  his  own,  and  the  "excluded"  list  was 
reestablished  as  a  rule  of  the  office. 

The  young  man  early  became  a  part  of 
the  •"night  life"  of  the  jnetropolis,  for  a 
writer  in  the  Xew  York  Sun  says: 

In  the  eveuiug  tlie  "youiig  man"  led 
the  light-heart4'd  life  of  the  l)achelor 
<'lubman  and  therein  found  friends  whom 
he  could  not  as  a  group  replace  in  after 
Ncars — Leonard  .Jerome,  a  sober,  solid- 
minded  man.  whose  daughter  married 
lyord  Ilandolph  Churchill;  Lawrence,  his 
brother,  an  astute  humorist  of  portly 
frame,  father  of  former  District  Attorney 
.lerome;  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  a  lively 
cricket  and  frank  admirer,  for  whom  he 
j)rocured  a  judgeship;  "Willie"  Douglas, 
Arthur  Leary,  the  smiling  bachelor;  Billy 
Travis,  the  stuttering  Wall  Street  wit; 
Hermann  Oelrichs,  the  boy-hearted,  and 
so  on — ^ali  well  to  do  and  quite  fit  to 
make  a  young  man's  life  lively  —  and 
enjoyable. 

His  evening  visits  to  the  Herald  office 
were  even  then  justly  dreaded  by  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  time  of  going  to 
|)ress.  While  he  swept  in  with  a  breeze 
of  good  humor  as  of  him  who  has  dined 
well  and  complimented  everybody  in  sight, 
some  strange  idea  as  to  the  forthcoming 
issue  was  apt  to  develop.  It  was  ditticult 
to  keep  these  "ideas"  out  of  the  paper. 
Occasionally  it  turned  out  to  be  some 
jMisitive  policy  which  he  had  long  nurs(>d 
in  his  mind  and  at  last  determined  to 
])ut  in  print. 

Editors,  reporters,  what  not  were  sent 
fl\ing  all  over  the  place,  writing  for 
bare  life  against  time  a  new  leading 
article,  two  or  tliree  short  articles,  a  news 
story  alarmingly  headed,  short  exclama- 
tory gasps  all  o\'er  the  pages.  That  pleased 
him  immensely,  with  an  additional  joy 
when  the  old  editorial  writers,  the  man- 
aging editor,  and  the  city  editor  came 
down  blinking  the  morning  after. 

Inde<'d,  with  all  his  work,  he  enjoyed 
hiinsr-lf  thoroughly,  and  all  his  life  he  had 
been  a  devotee  of  one  open-air  sport  or 
another.  He  sent  his  yacht,  the  Daiudless, 
to  England  and  raced  her  back  to  America 
against  James  Asbiiry's  British  yacht 
Cumbria,  losing,  alas!  by  an  hour,  thereupon 
b(>ing  el«H;ted  commodore  of  the  Xew  York 
Yacht  Club.     This  in  1871.  ' 

Bennett  was  a  friend  of  many  monarchs, 
but  for  the  German  Emperor  he  always 
had  a  strong  dislike,  which  is  illustrated 
in  this  story  told  in  The  Times: 

His  yacht,  the  Lyi^istrala  was  lying  at 
Beirut  one  day  some  years  ago  when  the 
Kaiser,  in  the  Hohenzollern,  and  accom- 
jianied  by  several  German  war-ships, 
arrived  at  that  port.  The  "Commodors" 
was  on  shore  at  the  time,  and  as  he  came 
back  he  noticed  with  a  fro^\n  that  the 
skipper  of  his  yacht  had  "drest  ship"  in 


honor  of  the  Emperor,  as  had  the  master 
of  every  oth«>r  vi'ssel  in  the  harbor. 

As  the  Captain  met  him  at  the  gang- 
way, Mr.  Bennett,  with  a  glance  ah)ft, 
tlemanded: 

"Whafs  all  that  about?" 

"I  thought,"  re))lied  the  Captain  paling, 
"that  if  you  were  on  Ijoard  you  would 
order  it  done." 

"X'ever  mind  what  yon  thought.  Here- 
after, when  you  are  iu  the  slightest  doubt 
about  what  1  want  done,  do  nothing.  In 
that  way  you  can  always  please  me.  Order 
those  flags  down."  Then  he  went  on  to  the 
bridge  and  gave  the  order  to  steam  out 
to  s(>a. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Captain  of  the 
Lijftistrala  was  never  lier  commander  in 
Mr.  Bennett's  estimation.  He  always 
referred  to  the  other  as  the  "First  Officer"; 
he  himself  was  in  command.  He  had  a 
master's  license,  and  when  at  sea  he  stood 
watch  regularly  and  plotted  courses — in 
fact,  took  entire  charge  of  the  navigation, 
and  he  often  took  the  wheel. 

Scmie  jears  ago  the  Gordon  Bennett 
automobile -races  were  run  in  Germany. 
The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York 
Herald  was  semiofficially  api)roached  by 
the  Imperial  Automobile  Club,  and  after- 
ward officially  by  the  German  Foreign 
Office,  to  know  whether  Mr.  Bennett  would 
attend  the  race,  in  which  case  he  would 
bo  the  guest  of  the  Kaiser.  His  Majesty 
would  not,  however,  send  an  official 
invitation  unless  assured  in  advance  that 
it  would  not  be  refused.  The  correspon- 
dent imm(>diately  journeyed  to  Paris  to 
inform  B(!nnett  of  the  situation.  He 
m(Tely  smiled,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
said  nothing.  Three  days  later  the  Paris 
papers  annoum^ed  that  he  had  left  on  his 
yacht  for  a  month's  cruise  in  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Permitting  his  personal  likes  and  dis- 
likes to  control  the  columns  of  his  news- 
paper, and  tilting  at  this  man  or  that  with  , 
the  full  fon^e  of  strong  conviction,  natui'ally 
made  enmities  which  Bennett  seldom 
forgot.     The  WTiter  in  The  Sun  says: 

One  arose  from  a  passionate  detestation 
of  .Jay  Gould,  the  father  of  the  present 
generation  of  Goulds,  and  the  other  from  a 
hatred  of  Williani  Ilandolph  Hearst,  of  the 
New  York  Anicricun.  What  there  was 
personal  in  Bennett's  attitude  to  Gould 
had  many  versions,  but  certainlj-  from 
Gould's  share  in  the  villainous  Black 
fViday  in  1869  to  the  day  of  Gould's  death 
every  business  move  of  his  was  suspected 
or  condemned  by  The  Herald. 

Bennett  kept  relentlessly  on  his  track. 
Gould  did  turn  on  him  .savagely  at  last  and 
sent  him  a  savage  lett<T,  calling  him  bitter 
names  and  recounting  evx'ry  scandal  ever 
laid  to  Bennett's  name.  But  Bennett 
printed  it  in  The  Herald.  Editoriallj',  he 
said  with  his  growing  cynicism:  "Gould, 
the  corsair,  has  been  hit  hard  by  The 
Herald,"  and  "The  proprietor  of  The 
Herald  lost  his  reputation  before  Mr.  Gould 
was  ever  heard  of." 

Bennett's  part  with  .John  W.  Mackay 
in  founding  the  Commercial  Cable  and  the 
Postal  Telegraph  had,  however,  wounded 
Jay  Gould  more  than  any  paper  pellets 
either  could  throw.  Mr.  Hearst's  reply 
to  the  Herald'a  dislike  of  him  was  to  set 
the  District  Attorney  after  the  Herald's 
"Personals."  It  cost  Mr.  Bennett  a 
round  sum  in  fines,  but  Mr.  Hearst's  name 
remained  as  before,  tabu  on  The  Herald. 

The  e.xtent  of  Mr.  Bennett's  fortune  is 


Just  the  Jacket 
you  want  for 
vacation  time 

No  garment  for  men  ever  fitted  into 
vacation  days  as  well  as  the  Tom 
Wye.  For  motoring,  camping,  sea 
shove,  mountains,  or  wherever  you  en- 
counter changeable  weather  or  cool  eve- 
nings, your  Tom  Wye  will  keep  you  snug 
and  comfortable.  With  a  Tom  Wye  you 
are  not  only  warm  but  well-dressed 
wherever  you  go. 

Tailored  for  those  who  dress  well 

Each  Tom  Wye  is  carefully  hand  tai- 
lored. It  is  cut  to  fit  the  form ;  not 
knitted  loosely,  making  it  bulky  and 
cumbersome.  The  shoulder  seams  stay 
in  their  proper  places ; 
the  button-holes  will 
not  stretch,  and  there 
is  no  bulging  under 
t  h  e  a  r  m  s .  Four 
smart  military  pock- 
ets add  to  the  tailored 
appearance. 

The  Tom  Wye  is 
made  by  a  special 
stitch  which  gives  the 
fabric  its  close,  firm 
texture.  The  yarn 
used  is  pure  Austra- 
lian worsted  wool; 
tiie  wool  that  stands 
hard  wear,  keeps  you 
warm,  and  sheds  fog 
and  dampness. 

The  Tom  Wye  is 

made   in   ten   colors. 

Sizes  34  to  46.    Price 

$12.50  with  sleeves, 

$11.00     without 

sleeves.     Also   made 

as  service  jacket  for 

Army   and    Na\'y 

^  men. 

Stop    in    today    at    your    haberdasher's 

or  department  store  and  look  at  a  Tom 

Wye. 

B/1RNES(^%^^?,gH  NEW  YORK 

DOUOLASS    BARNES  -7V»*/V«.t 

303  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  31*t  STREEp 

MANUFACTUR.EP    BY 

\X^YE  KNITTING  MILLS 

WIN  CHEN  DON   MASSACHUSETTS 


Tom  Wye  stitch  (below) 
'J.s  compared  to  the  ordi- 
nary loop  stitch  [above) 


Ihe 


7l)mWye 

A  New  Jacket  For  Men 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 

vSt^Hw*  ^hSI^^IX  ^#4t####       •^^^##1    .JXOtOlw         ^SSvfl 


Inserting  Willard  Threaded 
Rubber  Insulation  between  the 
positive  and  negative  plates  of 
a  Still  Better  Willard  Battery, 
in  the  Willard  factory. 
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Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation 


Where? 


Read  what  follows  carefully.  It  may 
clear  up  some  points  you  haven't 
understood  and  will  enable  you  to 
explain  them  to  any  of  your  friends 
who  may  ask  you. 

Inside  every  storage  battery  there 
must  be  four  different  things — positive 
plates,  negative  plates,  battery  solution 
(or  electrolyte)  and  insulation. 

Chemical  action  between  plates  and 
solution  causes  the  flow  of  electric 
current. 

The  insulation  is  a  thin  sheet  of  some 
material  placed  between  each  two 
plates — the  positive  on  one  side,  the 
negative  on  the  other.  It  keeps  the  ac- 
tive material  of  the  plates  from  coming 
into  contact  and  ruining  the  battery. 

Threaded  Rubber  Insulation  is  an 
exclusive  feature  of  the  "Still  Better 
Willard,"  which  carries  the  circle  trade- 
mark shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  reason  Threaded  Rubber  Insula- 
tion is  such  a  remarkable  improvement 
is  because  it  lasts  longer  and  does  the 
job  better — which  adds  to  the  du- 
rability, life  and  efficiency  of  the 
battery. 


Why? 


1  Because  Threaded  Rubber  Insula- 
tion means  a  better  battery  at  only 
a  slight  advance  in  price  for  you,  the 
car  owner. 

Willard  might  have  been  content 
with  a  battery  that  was  already  used 
by  about  85%  of  all  car  builders  and 
had  given  satisfaction  to  a  million  and 
a  half  car  owners. 

But  the  Willard  policy  is  "Improve 
whenever  it  is  possible." 

2  Because  it  is  the  answer  to  a  defi- 
nite, long-felt  desire  of  engineers. 

They  recognized  the  great  durability 
and  ideal  insulating  properties  of  rub- 
ber, but  for  years  could  not  overcome 
certain  obstacles  to  its  use. 

This  was  because  no  thoroughly 
satisfactory  way  had  been  developed  to 
let  the  battery  solution  pass  through  the 
insulation — its  free  flow  being  necessary 
to  the  chemical  action  which  meant  a 
good,  strong  electric  current. 

3  Because  the  Willard  organization 
persisted  in  working  away  at  the 
problem  till  they  found  the  answer  by 
piercing  the  rubber  with  196,000  little 
threads. 


Write  Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of 
196,000  Littla  Threads,"  which  gives  further  details,  including  the  very  important  Willard 
"Bone  Dry"  Principle,  which  is  another  great  advantage  of  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation. 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
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variously  estinialed,  but  it  is  b«:>lieved  that 
it  will  reac-h  at  least  $:{.-).()(K).(KKJ.  He 
leaves  a  widow  aud  two  sttp-<-hildit'n.  The 
Sun  says  of  the  probable  disposition  of 
his  estate: 

It  is  assumed  that  the  last  will  made 
by  Mr.  Bennett  was  the  instrument  drawn 
by  him  in  1914,  at  which  time  Messrs. 
PoUoek,  Candler,  and  Townsend  were 
named  as  e.xecutors.  There  are  no  direct 
heirs.  Mr.  Bennett  had  one  sister,  Mrs. 
Isaac  Bell,  whose  son  makes  his  home  in 
Ireland,  but  the  two  families  have  been 
estranged  for  years.  On  Sejjtember  10, 
1914.  Mr.  Bennett  married  the  Baroness  de 
Renter,  widow  of  Baron  (Jeorge  de  Renter, 
a  brother  of  Baron  Herbert  de  Renter, 
manager  of  Renter's  Telegram  Company,  of 
Lt)ndon.  She  was  Miss  Maud  Potter,  of 
Philadelphia,  before  her  marriage  to  Baron 
de  Renter.  She  has  a  son,  the  present 
Baron  de  Renter,  who  was  a  great  favorite 
with  Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  assumed  tluU  the 
widow  and  Mr.  Bennett's  stepson  will 
have  control  of  the  uewspajjer  properties. 

At  one  time  it  was  Mr.  Bennett's  in- 
tention to  leave  these  properties  to  his 
employees,  and  this  intention  he  an- 
nounced in  an  editorial  in  The  Herald. 
Since  that  announcement,  however,  he 
made  another  will,  and  the  fact  that  he 
leaves  a  widow  would  obstruct  probabl>- 
such  disposition  of  the  projjerties. 


NEXT!    ANYBODY   ANXIOUS  FOR  A 
BOUT  WITH   LLOYD   GEORGE! 


DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE  dearly 
loves  a  fight.  The  British  Premier 
counts  it  a  dull  month  indeed  when  he 
does  not  have  to  face  a  threatened  down- 
fall of  his  ministry.  He  loves  trouble,  and 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  seldom  has  any 
difficulty  in  finding  it.  Once  again  he  has 
been  caught  m  the  swirl  of  a  battle  that 
would  have  engulfed  a  man  less  skilled 
than  he  in  political  warfare,  or  less  ex- 
])eri^'nced  in  go\'ernment  crises,  and  once 
more  he  has  emerged  triumphant.  Says 
a  WTiter  in  the  New  York  Times: 

And  the  new  crisis  was  a  real  one,  of  a 
kind  to  make  the  fighting  British  Pn'mier 
positively  gleeful.  It  was  precipitatc>d  by 
the  .sensational  letter  of  Gen.  Frederick 
Barton  Maurice,  formerly  Chi«'f  Din'ctor  of 
Military  Operations  at  the  British  War 
Office,  accusing  th«'  Pn-mier  of  misinform- 
ing the  country  as  to  the  military  situation 
before  the  disaster  to  Britisli  arms  on  the 
Western  front  last  March.  General 
Maurice,  just  before  the  date  of  his  letter, 
had  bt'en  relieved  of  his  War-Office  post 
on  account  of  his  famous  "Where  is 
Bliicher?"  interview  while  the  fighting 
about  Ypres  was  at  white  heat.  His 
statements  were  taken  as  a  reflection  on 
General  Foch,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Alli<'d  armies,  and  punishment  was  condign 
and  pr()mf)t.  But  Maurice  did  not  take 
his  i)unishment  lying  down.  He  "came 
back"  with  his  letter,  and  only  a  glance 
at  it  was  needed  for  one  to  s<>e  that  it 
carried  the  germ  of  a  genuine  government 
crisis. 

But  what  is  a  crisis  to  Lloyd  George? 
His  life  has  been  largely  made  up  of 
••rises  and  he  has  weathen'd  them  all, 
including  this  latest  one. 

His  political  career  Ijefore  the  war 
was    one    long    fight.      He    was    the    l>est- 
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hated  man  m  England;  to  liis  foes  he  was 
the  evil  genius  of  the  country.  No 
epithets  were  too  harsh  for  him,  no  .steps 
to  curb  his  growing  power  too  stringent. 
But  he  met  his  foes  with  the  joy  of  battle 
in  his  eye  and  laid  them  away  one  aft<'r 
the  other.     There  was  no  stopping  him. 

The  Great  War  cam<-.  The  English  met 
the  test  with  si)lendid  valor.  They  marched 
to  battle  without  flinching  and  died  like 
men  trying  to  stem  the  German  tide 
surging  toward  Paris.  Hats  were  off  to 
them  all  o\er  the  world;  there  was  no 
question  in  anybody's  mind  of  the  quality 
of  the  British  soldier.  But  those  behind 
them,  the  leaders  of  tfie  British  Govern- 
ment, th<'  men  whose  task  it  was  to  see  that 
the  soldiers  at  the  Fnjiit  did  not  die  in 
vain,  committed  great  mistakes. 

Ugly  stories  got  abroad  of  incom- 
I)etency  and  mismanagement  in  high 
places.  People  of  oi)posing  political  beliefs 
drew  closer  and  closer  together  under  the 
iinpul.se  of  the  German  peril.  There  was  a 
call  for  the  best  man  to  face  the  crisis,  the 
strongest  man  in  the  British  Empire.  Eyes 
turned  more  and  more  to  Lloyd  George. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  that 
post  he  had  been  cheerfully  going  about 
his  task  of  meeting  crises  and  vanquishing 
them.  The  war  had  placed  ui)on  him  a 
colossal  burden,  one  that  no  predecessor 
in  the  post  had  ever  had  to  face.  Un- 
daunted, he  worked  out  a  scheme  of  finance 
that  has  marked  a  new  era  in  British 
fiscal  history.  He  introduced  schemes  for 
raising  money  calculated  to  make  con- 
servativ^e  Britons  howl  with  horror.  But 
they  didn't.  They  i)aid.  Lloyd  George 
had  a  .sole  object  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war — that  was  to  rai.se  money — and  he 
raised  it  by  millions  and  billions.  The 
financial  crisis  was  over.  Lloyd  George 
had  won  his  first  great  victory  as  a  war- 
time statesman. 

But  still  crisis  came  and  crisis  went, 
big  and  little,  and  tiie  fighting  Welshman 
may  be  said  to  have  chorlted  with  glee  as 
he  met  each  one  in  turn  and  was  hailed 
the  victor.  Following  the  crisis  that  eon- 
fronted  him  as  Chancellor  of  the  E.x- 
chequer,  and  not  counting  the  minor 
affairs  that  he  disposed  of  in  one  round, 
at  least  six  knockouts  —  including  the 
Maurice  mix-up  —  stand  to  his  credit. 
After  having  j)laced  England  on  a  satisfac- 
tory financial  basis  he  was  called  to  assume 
the  troubles  of  Minister  of  Munitions,  and 
says  the  writer  in  The  Times: 

The  munitions  scandal  had  been  one  of 
the  gravest  of  the  war;  it  had  .s(>riously 
impaired  the  fame  of  Lord  Kitchener, 
whom  many  accu.sed  of  sacrificing  thou- 
sands of  British  lives  by  supj)lying  the 
armies  at  the  front  with  too  little  am- 
munition, and  that  not  of  the  sort  needed 
to  overcome  the  Germans.  Lloyd  George 
tackled  the  job  with  his  usual  impetuosity. 
He  drove  home  to  the  minds  of  English- 
men who  still  clung  to  the  shreds  and 
tatters  of  consiTvatism  that  this  war  was 
.»;oniething  which  must  tax  every  man  to 
the  uttermost  ounce  of  his  strength.  He 
put  th(>  munition-|)lants  of  the  realm  on  a 
war-basis.  He  thundered  at  slackers.  He 
argu«>d  with  labor  leaders.  He  met 
heckling  laborites  with  felicitous  rejoinder 
and  crushing  retort.  He  was  fight  p«'r- 
sonified.  British  industry  was  set  hum- 
ming, munitions  were  poured  out  to  the 
army  in  (piantities  undreamed  of  In'fon^; 
the    (MTiiuins,  instead   of    l)eing  sprinkled 


with    shrapnel,  were  deluged    with    high- 
explo.sive  shells. 

Lloyd  George  A\-iped  the  sweat  of  battle 
from  his  brow  as  he  contemjjlated  the 
in<Tt  form  of  his  War-Crisis  No.  2.  Then 
like  Alexander  seeking  new  worlds  to  con- 
quer, he  called  loudly  for  more  trouble. 

It  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  the 
Premiership  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
most  important  and  most  difficult  post  in 
the  whole  world.  He  liecame  I*remier 
in  191(5,  at  a  time  when  Germany  was 
especially  active  in  jx-ace  maneuvers,  when 
the  faint-hearted  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  Allied  lands  were  shaky  with  war- 
weariness  and  in  a  questioning  mood  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  fighting  to  a  finish. 

Lloyd  George's  first  speech  as  I*reinier 
electrified  England  and  the  world,  thrilled 
bitter-enders  to  new  efforts,  sent  the  war- 
weary  back  into  line  with  new  courage. 

It  was  Lloyd  George  at  his  l>est.  It 
gave  the  country  and  the  world  the 
measure  of  the  man  whom  the  greatest 
emergency  in  history  had  called  to  the 
helm  in  Great  Britain.  If  fighting  spirit 
was  to  be  the  means  of  winning  the  war, 
Lloyd  George's  debut  as  I*remier  augured 
well  for  Britain. 

His  next  great  crisis  came  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  in  his  whole  stormy  caret-r.  After 
the  disaster  to  Italian  arms  along  the 
Isonzo  in  October,  1917,  which  brought 
the  Austrians  and  Germans  across  that 
stream  into  the  plains  of  northern  Italy, 
Lloyd  Georg<>  attended  a  council  of  Allied 
leaders  at  Rapallo,  where  measures  wer- 
concerted  to  meet  the  new  peril.  Sub- 
sequently he  went  to  Paris  and  there  made  | 
a  speech  that  created  a  hornet's  nest.  He  ' 
said  bitterly  uncomplimentary  things  abou' 
the  conduct  of  the  war  on  the  Allied  .«idi 
and  urged  centralization  of  Allied  militar> 
control  as  the  only  effective  way  of  van- 
quishing the  Germans. 

This    speech — which    will    doubtless    go 
down  in  history  as  the  "brutally  frank 
speech,  from  one  of  its  author's  trenchaii" 
sentences — was  keenly  resented  in  England. 
The  opposition  marshaled  its  cohorts  and 
prepared    to    give    the    Premier    a    war-: 
reception  on  his  return  from  the  Continent 
It  was  felt   that  he  had  b<»en  not  only  in- 
discreet, but  in.sulting.    The  familiar  word^, 
"Grave  British    Crisis,"  appeared   in   the 
head-lines     of     our     newspapers,     coupled 
with     such     ominous     phrases    as    "it    i 
hinted   that   the   fall  of   Lloyd   George   i 
imminent." 


But  Lloyd  George  didn't  fall.  He  went 
right  on  l^remiering,  for  the  whole  thing 
was  turned  into  a  George  triumph,  as 
usual.  Then  came  the  trouble  with  Sir 
William  Robertson,  head  of  the  British 
General  Staff,  over  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Again  it  was  predicted  that  the  Premier's 
doom  had  been  sounded,  but  his  ability 
to  stick  to  his  post  had  not  abated  iu  the 
least.     Says  The  Times: 

The  W«dshman's  capacity  for  p'ttiiig 
out  of  trouble  had  not  sutTered  a  jot  from 
the  arduous  exyx^rience  of  the  previous 
autumn.  Boldly  confronting  his  foes  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  challenged 
them  in  so  many  words  to  throw  him  out  of 
office  if  they  disapproved  of  his  war- 
council  scheme  and  his  methods  of  con- 
ducting the  war  in  general.  The  opiJo.si- 
lion  did  not  take  the  dare.  A.squith 
and  those  with  him  backed  down.  Within 
a  couple  of  hours  from  the  time  that  the 
doughty   Welshman   had   risen   to  his  feet 
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"How  I  Save  51%  onType writers" 

An  Expert  Buyer's  Statement 

^'Formerly  the  typewriters  used  in  our  office  were  priced  at  $100  each. 
Now  we  buy  Olivers  at  $49.  This  saving  of  half  means  a  great  deal 
to  us  because  we  use  so  many  machines.  If  any  typewriter  is  worth 
$100,  it  is  this  Oliver  Nine,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  maker.  After 
using  Olivers  we  will  never  go  back  to  $100  machines.    It  is  pure  waste,  ** 


Among  Our 
Customers  Are: 

United       States       Steel 
Corporation 

Montgomery    Ward    & 
Company 

Baldwin         Locomotive 
Works 

Pennsylvania   Railroad 

Lord  &  Thomas 

Columbia    Crapho- 
phone  Company 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit 
Company 

New   York    Edison    Co. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co. 

National    City  Bank  of 
New  York 

Hart,Schaffner  &  Marx 

Encyclopedia      Britan- 
nica 

American  Bridge  Co. 

Otis       Elevator      Com- 
pany 

Diamond  Match  Co. 

Fore  River  Ship  Build- 
ing Corporation 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Corn     Products     Refin- 
ing Company 

Boston    Elevated    Rail- 


way 


Wais 
$100 


OLIVCl^  Typewriters 

Over  600,000  Sold 


THE  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  now  sells  direct.  It  has 
discarded  old  and  wasteful  ways.  Formerly  we  had  15,000 
salesmen  and  agents.  We  maintained  expensive  offices 4n  50 
cities.  These,  and  other  costly  practices,  amounted  to  ^51,  which 
the  purchaser  had  to  pay. 


Our  new  way  saves  this  $51  and 
so  we  sell  brand  new  Oliver  Nines 
for  ^49. 

This  is  the  exact  ^100  machine — 
not  a  change  has  been  made.  Such 
IS  our  $2,000,000  guarantee. 

The  entire  facilities  of  The  Oliver 
Typewriter  Company  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  and 
distribution     of    Oliver    Typewriters. 

Free  Trial 

Merely  mail  us  the  coupon  and  we  will 
send  you  an  Olivier  for  five  days'  free  trial. 
Try  it  at  your  office  or  at  home.  If  you 
decide  to  keep  it,  pay  us  at  the  rate  of  $3 
per  month.  If  you  return  it,  we  will  gladly 
refund  the  transportation  charges.  Old 
machines  are  accepted  in  exchange  at  fair 
valuation. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  $49 
price.  But,  if  the  cost  of  materials  and 
labor  continues  to  go  up,  we  may  be  forced 
to  increase  this  price.     VVe  do  not  wish  to. 


easy 


We  do  not  expect  to.  But  we  advise  you  to 
act  now  to  be  certain  of  getting  your 
Oliver  Nine  at  $49. 

The  Oliver  Nine  has  the  universal  standard 
keyboard.  So  any  operator  may  turn  to  it 
without  the  slightest  hesitation.  And  it  has 
a  dozen  other  features  which  attract.  It  is 
greatly  simplified  in  construction,  having 
2000  fewer  parts.  It  is  noted  for  its  freedom 
from  trouble,  great  durability  and 
operation. 

Why  Be  Wasteful? 

Whether  you  use  1  typewriter  or  100,  this 
new  Oliver  plan  saves  you  half. 

No  machine  does  better  work.  No  typewriter 
is  speedier.  None  are  more  satisfactory  in  the  long  run 
than  the  Oliver  Nine. 

All  this  you  can  know  for  yourself  very  easily. 
You  are  your  own  salesman  and  decide  for  yourself. 

Read  the  coupon.  Note  how  simple  our  plan  is. 
Then  mail  it  today  for  either  a  free  trial  Oliver,  or  our 
amazing  book  entitled  "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters 
— The  Reason  and  the  Remedy."  With  the  latter 
we  send  an  illustrated  catalog  describing  the  Oliver 
in  detail. 

Which  for  you?  Check  one  or  the  other  item  on  the 
coupon  now. 

Canadian  Price  $62. 65 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 


1036  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg. 


Chicago,  111. 


Save 
Half 


Mail 
Today 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 

1036  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

D  Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days  free  inspection.  If 
I  keep  it,  I  will  pay  $49  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month.  The  title  to 
remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for. 

My  shipping  point   is 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  I  choose 
to  return  the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  'it  back  at  your  expense  at  the 
end  of  fi\'e  days. 

LJ  Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.     Mail  me  your  book 

"The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy," 
your  de  luxe  catalog  and  further  information. 


Name 

Street  Address 
City 


State 
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Our  THi^a^-AHSb 
Hcrxi  Let -Well 

"Between  40,000  and  50,000  active  students  of  the  La  Salle 
Extension  University,  over  50,000  readers  of  Pergonal  Efficiency 
Magazine,  and  about  200,000  prospective  members  receive  regu- 
larly each  month  instruction,  literature,  text  material,  etc.,  addressed 
by  two  motor-driven  Direx- All  addressing  machines. 

'^' Our  mailing  aggregates  over  a  million  pieces  a  monthand  most 
of  it  is  handled  on  these  machines.  Records  of  over  50,000  pieces 
have  frequently  been  made  within  twenty- four  hours.  To  have  this 
same  volume  of  work  turned  out  by  competent  typists  would  cost  us 
at  least  $2,500  a  month,  to  say  nothing  of  seven  to  ten  times  the 
floor  space  which  would  be  needed  by  the  extra  employees  required. 

"Our  Direx- Alls  do  a  lot  of  work  and  do  it  well.  " 
(Signed)  LA  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY, 

E.  A.  Ecke. 

This  letter  shows  the  great  economy  of 
Direx-All  Equipment  in  the  handling  of  large 
mailing  lists. 

Proportionate  saving  results  when  Direx- 
AUs  are  used  on  small  lists — for  envelopes  and 
fill-in,  and  in  many  other  kinds  of  imprinting 
or  listing— such  as  pay-roll  and  cost-form 
routine. 

Probably  a  Direx-All  would  make  you 
money  by  saving  useless  expense.  Address 
our  nearest  office.  * 

Stickney  &  Montague 

New  York,  54  Fraoklin  St.;  SaD  Francisco,  Welli-Fargo 

BIdg.;  Chicago,   180  N.  Wabath  Ave;  Chattanooga. 

33  Short  St.;  Canada:  359  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 

Sales  and  Service  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Citiep 
See  Yuur  Telephone  Book  fur  Local  Address 


-      ^Jffl 


X-ALL 


RIBBON-PRINT  ADDRESSING  EQUIPMENT 
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HOW  TO  LIVE 

HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 
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iHt  published.       Amliorizcd   by  and  prcpiircd  in  collaborr 
on  witli  tlie  HyKienc  Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Exter 
on  Institute  by    IRVING  Kl.SHER,    Chairman.  Professc 
f    I'ohtical    ICcononiy,      Vale    University,    and    El'GEN 
,YMAN  FISK.  M.I).     This  volume  is  virtually  the  nation 
fficial   Hcneral    handljook  of     person.-il    and  home    hyKiene 
<-icntifually  correct  information  ondiet.  breathinR,  exercisi 
onsiipation.  housinii.  balhinK.  hyKiene.  bl(K«l  pressure,  etc 
tc.     Send  for  ii  cofiv  lo-diiv.    $l.oo;  by  mail  f/  l  J. 

UNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   NEW  YORl 

- 
- 
r 
E 
s 
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A  message  to  girls  from  Eliza  M.  Mosher.  M.D.     A 
neAf  book  which,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  growing 
girl,  will  conduce  to  the  greatest  bodily  efficiency, 
and    foster    the    highest    attributes    of    womanly 
character.     $i.on  net;  l)y  mail  Si.io. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,    New  York 

TIME, Trouble  and 
Tires  sav^ed 
by  this  device 


*'One  nut  to  unscrew,  that's 
all  you  do" 


TT^  Backed  by  well  known  H-S  Quality  Trademark. 
i~*^  The  quickest  tire  changing  device  ever  invented. 

Specially  designed  for  FORD  Cars 

Curry  vour  tire  this  summer  on  a  ''v«ry  IMcts.  .very  alert  Ford  Owner, 

1       If         I      11  .      .-     ,  you  need  this  <lovicc. 

•pare  wheel  for  double  protection  '      .  .       ,  ... 

•     ^  •!...•  I     .1  Enuipinent  consistaof  extra  wheel, mtor- 

anainst  accidents  to  tire  or  wheel.  ..hangeable  front  or  roar.  ^.•<iHX-ial  hubs  to 

Doctors,   women,  owners  of   Ford  De-  replace  l-ord  Hubs  and  Minute  Wrendi. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  se<-tired  Ills  allotment,  wilte  us.     .\<ldress  Dept.  l-.\ 
HILL-SMITH  METAL  GOODS  COMPANY,  82  Brookliot  ATtnat.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


and  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  the  crisis 
was  over,  the  spectators  were  dribbhng 
away  from  the  galleries,  and  members 
were  saying  to  each  other,  "Let's  get  on 
with  the  war." 

"Next!"  cried  Lloyd  George. 

The  next  was  the  Irish  conscription 
crisis.  That  was — and  is — a  crisis  witJi 
a  vengeance.  It  presented  elements  of 
conflict  that  must  have  filled  Lloyd 
George  with  delight.  When  he  told  the 
House  of  Commons  on  April  9  last  thai 
the  time  had  come  for  Irishmen  to  be 
conscripted  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  men 
of  Britain  he  brought  down  the  most 
terrific  storm  that  had  ever  beat  alx>ut 
his  head. 

It  was  not  possible  to  justify  excluding 
Ireland  any  longer  from  conscription,  said 
the  Premier  ])luntly. 

Irish  members  leapt  to  their  feet,  red 
with  anger,  shouting  defiance. 

"It  is  a  declaration  of  war  on  Ireland!" 
cried  one. 

"You  come  across  and  trj'  to  take  us!" 
yelled  another. 

Lloj'd  George  stuck  to  his  guns.  His 
mind  was  made  up  and  no  amount  of 
howling  could  make  him  back  down  an 
inch.  It  was  the  boldest  stroke  of  his 
whole  career.  Its  ultimate  effect  is  yet 
to  be  known,  but  about  the  amazing 
"nerve"  of  the  man  who  thus  daringly 
introduced  a  question  fraught  with  dyna- 
mite there  can  be  no  question.  The  way 
of  it,  the  whole  scene  as  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  provoked  by  his 
bomb,  was  Lloyd  George  all  over,  Lloyd 
George  at  the  zenith  of  his  career  as  a  man 
v.ho  loved  trouble  for  its  own  sake.  Pos- 
sibly history  will  call  the  step  a  mistake, 
but  it  is  10  to  1  that  whatever  its  final 
judgment  may  be  it  will  give  full  credit 
to  the  audacity  of  tlie  doughty  battler 
who  made  it. 


LO,  THE   RICH  INDIAN  IS  EAGER  TO 
FIGHT  THE  SAVAGE  HUN 


THE  American  Indian,  fighting  side  1\ 
side  Avith   his   white  brother  od   tli 
battle-fields  of  Europe,  must  be  surprizt  > 
to    find    that    his    unregenerate    ancestor 
overlooked  so  many  tricks  that  go  to  maK 
up  the  scheme  of  Teutonic  warfare  to-da: 
For  among  the  many  interesting  develoj}- 
ments  of  the  great  world  struggle  is  th 
spirit  of  the  Indian.     His  red  past,  tho  onl 
a  comparati\ely  few  years  b.ehind  him, 
dead,  while  that  of  the  Hun,  tho  longci 
buried,  has  been  dug  from  its  grave,  and  f 
the  soul  of  .Vttila  stalks  with  the  armies  of 
the  Kaiser. 

In  a  letter  written  early  in  the  year  to 
Mrs.  Marie  E.  Ives  Humphrey,  president 
of  the  American  Indian  League,  (^ato 
Sells,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
stated  that  at  that  time  there  were  five 
tliousaml  Indians  in  the  service  of  tl. 
United  Stat»>s,  while  the  subscriptions  •  ' 
the  Indians  to  the  first  two  Liberty  Loui 
•reached  a  total  of  more  than  ."JO.OOO.fXX). 
In  an  article  in  The  Southern  Workmu'i. 
.Vrthur  V.  Parker,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.. 
State  .fVrcheologist,  wrote: 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  loyal(> 
of  (he  Indians.  There  is  no  question  about 
their  patriotism.  They  see  the  great  ques- 
tions bai'k  of[the  whole  conflict.  Liberty, 
fraternity,  justice  for  all,  n>spect  for  tho 
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frbts  of  smaller  peoples  and  the  sunclity 
f  treaties  with  Indians  are  not  "fair  but 
mptv  phrases."  How  they  have  longed 
rid  prayed  for  all  these  things,  that  they, 
)(),  in  eonunon  with  dominant  i)eopk>s. 
litjht  enjoy  them!  As  a  matter  of  fact 
•ores  of  Indians  are  now  holdint?  responsi- 
I,.  i)()sitions  in  the  Rejjular  and  National 
rinies.  The  degree  begins  with  ""high" 
rivate  and  aseends  the  scale  to  major. 
iM-ry  branch  of  servico  has  appealed  to 
[idians,  from  aviation  and  commissary 
irough  the  alphabet  of  the  various 
ranches  to  Y.  M.  (".  A.  secretary  or  yeo- 
lan.  Numerous  Indians  are  in  the 
\iation  service,  some  are  bakers,  some 
liauffeurs,  others  enlist  for  the  front  line. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  rapid 
evelopment  of  the  Indians  that  many  are 
•rving  in  regiments  whose  white  oOicers 
re  decorated  with  the  ribbon  that  marks 
le  wearer  as  having  seen  active  service 
irainst  the  Apache,  the  Sioux,  the  Chey- 
ine,  and  other  Indian  tribes  of  the 
lountains  and  plains. 

Quite  early  in  the  preparations  of  the 
iiited  States  for  war  Red  Fox  James, 
hief  of  the  Blackfeet,  made  an  eloquent 
|)peal  to  be  permitted  to  lead  his  peopU; 
)  war.     Here  is  what  the  Chief  wrote: 

"From  all  over  the  West  we  stand  ready 
»  spring  to  the  saddle.  We  stand  ready  to 
rotect  the  1,400  miles  of  border  between 
le  United  States  and  Mexico.  Fifty 
lousand  men  who  know  the  horse  as  no 
lute  man  ever  knew  it;  fifty  thousand 
len  who  can  live  where  no  white  man  has 
bcr  lived;  fifty  thousand  Indians  who, 
hen  their  hi-arts  are  in  a  cause,  as  our 
[■arts  are  in  this  cause,  w'ould  die  for  it 
i  no  other  nation.  Mr.  Secretary  of  War, 
dl  us  to  arms!  Let  us  guard  and  fight  for 
ur  country.  We  promise  you  that  not  an 
lien  foot  shall  ever  cross  the  southern 
Drder  to  piUage  or  destroj\  We  beg  of 
uu  to  give  us  the  chance  to  fight,  to  fight 
^  a  body  of  our  own  people,  and  then 
ive  us  what  you  have  given  to  every  other 
i'ople  who  have  come  to  these  shores,  the 
ght  of  citizen.ship,  a  right  which  is  our 
irt  bright.  My  people  were  Americans 
I'fore  the  kings  and  emperors  w^ere  born 
ho  reigned  over  the  countries  from  which 
our  forefathers  came.  Mr.  Secretary, 
ive  us  the  chance  to  fight,  and  then  make 
s  a  part  of  the  country  for  which  we 
ght!" 

Red  Fox  shared  the  fate  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt.  He  was  told  that  he  and  his 
ghters  must  come  into  the  Army  in  the 
'gular  way.  But  the  statement  of  Com- 
lissioner  Sells  and  the  appeal  of  Red  Fox 
low  that  the  Indians  were  not  slow  to 
•spond  to  the  country's  call  to  arms, 
here  are  seven  hundred  Indians  in  train- 
ig  at  Camp  Bowie,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Military-  experts  at  one  time  declared  that 
le  American  Indian  would  never  make  a 
I  ell-disciplined  soldier,  but,  says  the 
I  ouston  Daily  Post: 

The  experts  have  changed  their  minds 
ince  the  five  thousand  Indians  in  Uncle 
im's  army  ha^e  transformed  themselves 
I  to  well-drilled,  hard-fighting,  hard-work- 
g,  dependable  soldiers.  It  all  came  to 
le  Indian  by  instinct,  too.  For  centuries, 
r  ages,  his  ancestors  had  been  soldiers, 

en  if  undisciplined.  They  possest  mili- 
iry  strategy  ajid   poise,   two   traits   that 
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The  good  judgment  that  makes  an  ad- 
vertiser place  his  printed  message  where  it 
will  be  seen  to  best  advantage,  also  recom- 
mends that  he  move  his  offices  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Building. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  are  eight  transit 
lines,  including  the  new  Broadway  Subway 
with  entrance  in  front  of  the  Building.  Close 
by  are  hotels,  theatres  and  retail  district. 


THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  BUILDING 

A  distinctly  evident  atmosphere  of  success  is  created  here  by  the  high 
business  and  financial  standing  of  the  886  concerns  represented. 

By  an  unique  system  of  owner-management,  the  occupants  receive 
exceptionally  prompt  and  intelligent  service  that  anticipates  their  needs. 

Before  you  sign  the  next  lease  for^  your  Nenu 
York  headquarters,  avrite  for  details,  and 
Buyers'    Guide    in  your    line    of    business. 

THE  FIFTH   AVENUE  BUILDING 

Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  at  Madison  Square 

NEW  YORK  CITY  "^ 


To  Those  Interested  in  the  Heat 
Treating  of  Metals 

The  illustration  shows  a  recent  installation  of  Tate- Jones  Furnaces  which  includes 
three  large  and  a  number  of  small  ones.  Elach  of  these  furnaces,  irrespective  of  its 
size  or  type  is  giving  and  will  continue  to  give  100  per  cent  service. 

These  are  standard  furnaces,  built  strictly  in  accordance  with  scientific  knowledge  and  the  best 
engineering  practice.  They  prove  economical  in  use,  speedy  in  action,  and  produce  an  exceptionally 
large  amount  of  perfect  work.  These  furnaces,  as  well  as  all  other  Tate-Jones  products,  are  made  of  the 
best  materials  and  represent  the  highest  skilled  workmanship. 

We  have  standard  furnaces  of  all  types  and  designs  and  can  install  them  promptly.  Our  experience 
in  the  installation  of  furnaces  for  all  purposes  proves  that  we  can  furnish  a  furnace  to  do  your  work,  and 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  resort  to  the  time-consuming  method  of  designing,  manufacturing  and 
installing  of  special  furnaces.    It  is  cheaper  to  steer  clear  — via  Tate-Jones  Furnaces— of  this  method. 

We  will  sladly  give  full  information  and  send  litera- 
ture if  you  will  write  giving  some  idea  of  your  needs. 


Tate-Jones&Co.,  Inc. 

•Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Eitab.  1898      Farnace  Engineers 

50  Church  St.,  New  York  City; 
First  Bridgeport  National  Bank 
BIdg.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  6Z1 
Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.; 
16  California  St.,  Sao  Francisco, 
Calif. 
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There  is  a  Clinton  Fabric  for  every  purpose  for  which 
wire  fabrics  are  used.  For  sixty  years  they  have  been 
the  standard  by  which  all  wire  fabrics  are  judged.  36,000 
square  yards  of 

CLINTON  WELDED  SHEATHING 

were  used  as  support  for  stucco  on  new  Government  buildings  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  after  actual  tests  had  shown  that  it  saves  over 
50  per  cent  in  material  required  to  apply  the  scratch  coat. 

Welded  Sheathing  shows  the  same  economy  for  stucco  from  the 
largest  Government  buildings  to  the  smallest  bungalow.  It  is  also 
the  speediest  and  most  economical  reinforcement  for  light  concrete 
walls,  roofs  and  floors,  fire-proof  partitions,  and  curtain  walls. 

Engineers,  architects,  builders,  and  owners  who  are  interested  in  building  permanent 

factory  extensions,  warehouses,  etc.,  in  the 
time  usually  required  to  build  temporary 
structures,  should  write  for  full  information. 

Terms  to  Dealers  on  Request 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

San  Francisco 

Care  L.  A.  Norris  Co. 


New  York 
Chicago 


BOSTON 


Manufacturers  of 'Wire 
Cloth  of  every  descrip- 
tion, Nettings, Welded 
Wire  Fabrics,  and  Per- 
forated Metals.  

One  of  the  nrw  Army  and  Navy  office  buildings,  in  which  Clinton 
Welded  Slieathinif  was  used. 


Look  for  the  Trade  Mark 

"CLINTON" 

Rf?.  L'.  S.   I'.t.  Off. 
Our  luarantce  -  your  protection 


>^>>>S..  New  Automatic  Adder  $?  50 

■'i''\\''\\\^  Muk.-i.  n,l.lin,:...isy  f„r  nnyiii.o  llsnc  '*•^— 
k    -•^*.  .   ■*  *,  .  *■*.  ciinit,..  ciul'-k.  iliinit,!,.  nnd  cn-.ilv  i*ti«Tnli'J. 

\  *  V*«  •  *.*•!♦  *^\  <'»piii'lty99"J.9'J'J  99.  ."'uvminif.  brnln  wi.rk, 
l\  *.  *  •[  -l^ji  ,„i,|..|iii.inKl..»iTror,i  TlioiiMonclsor  i.I.bhpJ 
•A  i^^^^^^^^^  owHorn.     (;uaninti.t.d    onr    yunr      IVfivrrod. 
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have  been  inherited,  so  the  discipline  came 
more  easily  to  their  descendants  than  tc 
many  other  American  troops. 

Company  E  of  the  142d  Infantry  Regi- 
ment  at  Camp  Bowie  is  made  up'wholh 
of  Oklahoma  Indians,  commanded  In 
Capt.  Walter  Veach.  himself  a  half  Choc- 
taw. Many  of  these  Indians  are  rich, 
owning  valuable  oil-lands  in  Oklahoma' 
Many  of  them  are  college  graduates  aud 
they  are  as  enthusiastic  over  going  to 
France  and  over  the  American  cause  as 
anj-  white  soldier,  even  if  they  do  not 
show  their  feelings  in  demonstrations. 

One  private  in  Company  E  is  JfS!i 
Fixon,  a  Cherokee.  Jess  can't  talk  Engli.><h. 
but  he  can  talk  the  allied  language.  \U- 
cently  he  wanted  to  convej-  some  messagt 
to  one  of  Veach 's  heu tenants,  and  using  an 
interpreter  and  the  sign  language,  h^ 
declared  he  wanted  to  go  to  France  r 
away  and  bayonet  the  Kaiser  all  by  . 
self.  Many  soldiers  and  civilians  ha.t 
said  the  same  thing,  not  expecting  to  get 
the  privilege,  but  Fixon  was  sincere,  atiij 
since  he  volunteered  for  the  job,  eouldn  t 
understand  at  all  why  he  wasn't  allowed 
to  go. 

"He  kill  um  papoose  and  kill  uni 
squaw,"  he  said,  "so  me  Jess  FLxon  will 
find  this  Kaiser  and  stick  um  bayonet 
clear  through.     Ugh  I" 

There  are  ten  men  in  the  company 
can  not    talk   English.     They  come  ' 
an  isolated  part  in  the  State  of  Okiai 
and    have    talked    their    own    langii 
mostly  Cherokee,  all  their  lives,  and 
it  hard  now  to  learn  another  tongue.     . 
they  are  tr\ing.     Thirteen  gave  up  the  jui 
and  returned  home,  but  these  ten  are  wilUn^ 
to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  learning  Englisl 
in  order  to  battle  with  the  Hun. 

There  was  some  question  as  to  whethe 
the  Indian  would  take  kindly  to  thi 
trench  Avarfare,  but  he  loves  it.  Th< 
stimulated  war  in  the  trenches  near  cam] 
brought  out  all  their  old  instincts  o 
fighting.  Trench-war  calls  for  the  highes 
cunning  and  strategy,  so  the  men  i 
Company  E  not  only  felt  at  home  bu 
didn't  want  to  return  when  their  foir 
days  and  four  nights  were  up. 

There  are  some  noted  members  of  var 
ous  tribes  in  Comi)any  E.  Thore  :I 
George  Baconrind.  son  of  Chief  Bacor. 
rind,  of  the  Osage  nation,  a  g(X»d  soldi* 
and  i)atriot.  His  father,  back  in  tl- 
Osage  country,  still  wears  a  blanket.  Bi 
you  see  no  blankets  at  Camp  Bowie,  e:' 
cept  those  on  the  cots.  They  dress,  e«, 
sleep,  light,  i^lay,  work,  and  drill  just  tl 
same  us  the  other  soldiers,  but  do  it  mo 
quietly.  Niel  C.  Panther  is  another  Om 
and  is  very  wealthy,  as  is  also  Willia 
McKinloy.  C^harles  Choteau  is  Osag 
All  of  liis  relatives  are  dead  and  he  is  or 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  camp.  f 

There  is  a  famous  sergeant  in  the  cor' 
pany.  He  is  Sergeant  W.  J.  McClunvj 
full-blooded  Choctaw  of  Durant,  Okl 
McClure  was  througli  the  Philippine  car 
paign  in  the  ;}Stii  Inited  States  Volu 
ItH'rs,  and  he  also  saw  much  border  servi; 
witli  the  1st  Oklalioma  Infantry.  On; 
he  was  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  Okl- 
homa  National  Guard. 

Most  of  the  Indians  in  Uncle  Sam 
army  art>  unmarried,  but  this  is  not  tn 
of  those  at  Camp  Bowie,  where  the  n* 
jority  of  them  are  not  only  benedicks,  t« 
t  lieir  wives  are  independently  wealthy.  7' 
Post  cites  tlie  following  instances: 

Richard  Hinman.  a  Ponce  Indian.  i|» 
graduate  of  Carlisle;  Herbert  NMn'- 
sliield,    a    (Mieyenne,    is-  a    graduate   t 
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CANADA 


your  best  and  most  prosperous  customer 


IT  is  plainly  up  to  you  as  an  am- 
bitious manufacturer  to  consider 
Canada.  Do  you  know  that  next 
to  Great  Britain,  Canada  is  the 
United  States'  best  customer?  Do 
you  know  that  Canada  for  the  year 
preceding  the  war  bought  more  from 
the  United  States  than  from  Spain, 
Austria-Hungary  and  France  COM- 
BINED? Do  you  know  that  for 
this  same  period  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Denmark,  Argentine  and 
Brazil  COMBINED  bought  less 
than  one-third  as  much  from  the 
United  States  as  Canada  did? 

Canada  at  war  is  to-day  more  pros- 
perous than  she  has  ever  been  before. 

Do  you  know  that  to-day — after 
years  at  war — Canada  is  buying  ov^er 
S?, OOP, OOP  worth  of  goods  each  day 
from  the  United  States? 

Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  secure  a  share  of  the  ^787,000,000 
that  Canada  pays  United  States  manufac- 
turers annually? 

A  market  as  prosperous,  as  wealthy,  as 
profitable  as  Canada  would  be  worth  going 
around  the  world  to  cultivate.  But  Canada 
is  at  your  doorway.  There  are  no  physical, 
monetary,  and  lingual  barriers  to  cross. 

Canadians  buy  advertised  goods.  They 
read  their  Metropolitan  newspapers  closely 
and  continuously.  They  buy  as  freely  as 
the  most  prosperous  Americans. 

The  list  of  papers  printed  in  connection 
with  this  advertisement  furnish  media  with 


which  United  States  manufacturers  can 
"blanket"  Canada  from  coast  to  coast. 
Each  in  its  field  is  the  leader  of  Canadian 
thought  and  effort.  These  newspapers  pro- 
vide United  States  manufacturers  with  the 
means  of  putting  their  goods  before  people 
who  are  doing  more  business,  saving  more 
money,  buying  and  selling  more  goods  ' 
PER  CAPITA  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  -world. 

Newspapers  form  the  backbone  of  advertising 
in  Canada.  Just  glance  at  the  names  of  the 
cities  below — 14.  cities  with  populations  rang- 
ing from  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  twenty- 
one  thousand,  a  total  of  over  two  7nillion. 
They  can  be  reached  thoroughly  through  the 
twenty-six  papers  here  shown,  which  have  an 
<^gg^^g(^i^  line  rate  {based  o?i  SjOOO  lifies)  of 
$1.50  per  line. 

No  better  or  more  concentrated  media  any- 
where in  the  world.  '' 

The  aggregate  buying  power  of  this  two  mil- 
lion circulation  can  be  harnessed  for  $1.^0 
per  line. 

Any  newspaper  in  the  list  below  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  and  answer  your  inquiries 
regarding  the  actual  and  potential  market 
for  your  goods  among  their  readers.  Write 
TO-DAY. 

CANADA'S  METROPOLITAN  DAILIES 

They  cover  Canada  from  coast  to  coast,  circulating  in  practically  four 
out  of  five  English-speaking  homes  in  the  Dominion 


City 

Halifax 
St.'John 

Quebec 
Montreal 


Population  Publication 


53,000 
55,000 

100,000 
750,000 


Ottawa  101,795 

Toronto         525,000 


Herald  &  Mail, 

Standard 

Telegraph 

&  Times 

Telegraph 

Gazette 

SlAR 

Citizen 

JOLRNAL 

Dailies  (m&e) 

Globe 

Mail  &  Empire 

News 

Star 


City  Population 

London  60,000 

Winnipeg        225,000 


Regina 
Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 
Victoria 


26,105 
21,054 

56,302 

53.794 

97.995 

45,000 


Publication 

Advertiser 

Free  Press 

Free  Press 

Telegram 

Tribune 

Leader 

Phoenix 

Star 

Albertan 

Herald 

Bulletin 

Journal 

Sun 

Colonist 


NOTE      Thit  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  of  twelve,  all  of  which  contain  valuable  information  and  data  on  Canada  under  war  conditions. 
They  have  been  prepared  in  portfolio  form.     Any  of  the  newspapers  named  above  will  send  you  a  portfolio  free  upon  application.     Write  for  it. 


Prepared  by  SMITH,   DENSE  &  MOORE.   Limited,   Advertising  Agency.    Toronto  and  Montreal 
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Figures  that  Picture  the  Business 


The  modern  executive  sees  every 
aspect  of  his  business  every  day — 
through  a  few  sheets  of  figures. 

Those  figures  picture  for  him  every 
reflection  of  changed  circumstances 
affecting  his  business,  every  ofXTation 
that  threatens  profits,  every  big  fact 
that  he  has  to  know  about  his  business. 

And  if  he  wants  details — operating 
expense  of  a  certain  department,  say — 
they're  right  there. 

He  could  get  along — some  way — 
without  these  clear  and  simple  figure- 
records;  but  he  couldn't  be  as  good  an 
executive  as  he  is,  nor  could  his  business 
be  as  successful  and  profitable  as  it  is. 

Burroughs-made  records  make  a  bet- 
ter business — whatever  the  business. 

Your  modern  executive  couldn't  be 
induced  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  fewer, 


less  perfect  reports,  the  reports  that 
were  the  best  he  could  get  before  Bur- 
roughs methods  provided  a  way  to  get 
better  ones  automatically.  He  knows 
the  \alue  of  everything  that  helps  him 
to  decide  right  and  decide  quickly — 
of  having  every  bit  of  pertinent  in- 
formation about  operation  and  output, 
and  finances  come  to  his  desk  in  a 
shape  that  pictures  to  him  the  true 
state  of  his  business. 

Here  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
way  Burroughs-made  figures  make  for 
accurate  records  and  better  control- 
reports — a  good  illustration,  because  it 
is  furnished  by  an  important  concern 
in  an  industry  that  has  difficult  and 
intricate  problems  of  figure -work. 

The  Wiscasset  Mills  Co.,  at  Albe- 
marle, N.  C,  is  the  largest  cotton 
spinning   mill   in   the  South — with  an 
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Bring  Safety  and  Certain  Profits 


annual  output  of  more  than  6,000.000 
poundsof  high-grade  cottonyarns.  The 
concern  is  notable,  too,  for  its  use  of 
the  most  modern  type  of  machines  and 
mill  equipment  throughout  its  plants — 
including  that  department  which  fur- 
nishes the  information  upon  which  suc- 
cessful operation  of  machines  and  mills 
depends — the  accounting  department. 

The  W'iscassct  Mills  Co.  has  reduced  to 
mere  automatic  routine  the  difficult  matter  of 
keeping  accurate  records  of  stock  issued  on  a 
hundred  requisitions  a  day  (everything  from 
dye  stuffs  to  machinery  parts).  A  daily  re- 
port, always  in  balance,  shows  both  quanti- 
ties and  dollar-values  of  all  stocks  issued  and 
on  hand.  Similarly,  operating  costs  of  each 
department  of  each  of  the  various  mills  is 
plways  under  the  eye  of  the  executive;  they 
alwa\s  know  exactly  where  they  stand  as 
regards  costs. 

And  their  customers'  ledgers,  too,  show  a 
daily    balance,    automatically.      When    they 


began  posting  ledgers  with  a  Burroughs  the 
job  was  given  to  a  report  clerk  who  had  had 
no  expeiience  in  pen-and-ink  posting;  not 
only  did  he  keep  up  the  postings  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  the  high-priced  bookkeeper  had 
required,  but  he  kept  up  all  his  old  work  on 
reports  besides.  The  company  estimates  that 
Burroughs  methods  have  cut  the  time  and 
cost  of  bookkeeping  by  at  least  50%. 

In  this  big  cotton  mill,  therefore,  as  in 
hundreds  of  other  kinds  of  businesses,  Bur- 
roughs equipment  has  more  than  paid  for 
itself  in  direct  savings.  It  is  giving  the  com- 
pany something  vastly  more  important  than 
its  earning  in  that  direction.  For  it  makes 
possible  a  better,  closer  control  of  the  business, 
through  daily  figures  which  picture  every 
aspect  of  the  business  to  its  chief  executive. 

More  than  a  Hundred  Burroughs  Models  — 
One  for  You 

The  wide  range  of  Burroughs  Models  includes  a 
Burroughs  for  any  business — large  or  small. 

Consult  your  banker  or  telephone  book  for  the  ad- 
dress of  the  nearest  ot  the  189  Burroughs  offices  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Burroughs  offices  arc 
also  maintained  in  all  the  principal  cities  abroad. 
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Shelockak  College  and  \vas  a  noted 
twirler  in  the  Western  baseball  league, 
playing  on  the  Wichita,  Kan.,  team. 
Tosca  Choate,  a  Choctaw  in  Company  G 
of  the  lUth  Amniiinition  Train,  was  a  great 
ball-plaver  on  the  college  team  at  Indianola, 
Okla. 

Roy  Mitchell,  from  Pawnee,  also  in  the 
Ammunition  Train,  very  recently  received 
the  largest  single  check  ever  seen  in  camj). 
It  was  for  .S()G,0(X),  and  came  from  his  wife. 
Both  are  Pawnee  Indians.  He  bought  a 
fine  new  automobile  with  a  small  i)art  of 
it  and  bought  a  goodly  amount  of  Liberty 
Bonds. 

Cubby  Colbert  comes  from  Ada,  Okla. 
Cubby,  who  is  rich,  is  in  his  glory  at 
Camp  Jiowie.  tho  just  a  private  soldier. 

"I  am  going  to  stay  in  the  Army  the 
rest  of  my  life,"  he  declared.  "I  like  it 
and  it  likes  me,  and  I  can't  get  to  France 
too  soon  to  suit  me.  My  wife  is  well  cared 
for.  Every  human  bemg  in  these  States 
who  can  afford  it,  married  or  single,  ought 
to  get  into  the  fight." 


The  story  of  Roy  Mitchell's  .$66,000 
check  and  the  statement  that  American 
Indians  have  invested  heavily  in  the 
Liberty  Loan  may  cause  some  surprize,  but 
"Lo"  is  no  longer  a  poor  Indian.  He  is  a 
landowner  and  a  stock-raiser,  and  he  has 
much  wampum  in  the  banks.  For  his  farm 
products  he  is  receiving  war-prices,  and 
his  oil-land  royalties  are  flowing  in  con- 
stantly. A  writer  in  Hoard's  Dairyman 
says : 

When  payments  out  of  tribal  funds 
authorized  by  Congress  at  the  last  session 
have  been  comi)lcted,  including  an  earlier 
distribution,  the  Indians  will  have  received 
from  the  Government  $10,.58.'),688.  In 
addition,  during  (he  last  three  years,  about 
§4.000,000  has  been  advanced  to  stock 
Lo's  ranges  on  various  reservations  and  to 
purchase  farm  equipment.  From  this 
capital  investment  he  is  now  recei\ing 
returns  in  some  instances  of  more  than 
50  per  cent. 

The  Indian  OfTice  has  just  completed  tlie 
payment  of  .S().'W,300  to  the  members  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation,  the  distribution 
of  which  was  authorized  in  1914.  Further 
payments  authorized  tliis  year  began  on 
August  I.').  Thes<>  will  amount  to  $6,239,- 
700  to  the  Choctaws,  .'it;9;W,10()  to  the 
Seminoles.  -SI. 206,800  mr)re  to  the  Chicka- 
saws,  making  in  all.  inchiding  the  earlier 
distribution.  §9,071,800,  which  thes(>  Indi- 
ans have  receiv(>d  in  cash. 

To  the  Chippewa  Indians,  in  Minne- 
sota, payments  will  l)e  made  under  the 
rec<'nt  act  amounting  to  Sl,r)13,788.  The 
adults  comi)etent  to  take  care  of  their 
interests  will  rec(Mve  their  share  of  the 
money. 

Of  gr(>ater  interest,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  .\merican  Indian  is  not  only 
the  holder  but  also  the  producer  of  wealth. 
lie  is  beginning  to  i)ut  money  into  the 
bank  himself  as  well  as  having  the  Gov- 
eriiiiieiit  |)ut  it  in  for  him. 

This  is  largely  the  result  of  a  plan  to 
enable  him  to  make  us(>  of  the  natural 
resources  available  on  the  various  Indian 
resiTvations  heretofon>  utilized  to  a  gn>at 
extent  by  white  men  for  their  own  b(>ne- 
fit  under  the  leasing  system.  Oidy  last 
week  there  were  j)ut  on  sale  at  the  Cliicago 
market  lifly  i-ar-loa<ls  of  cattle  from 
Indian  herds.  In  many  places  the  Indian 
has  shown  that  he  can  not  oidy  raise 
cattle  but  also  obtain  the  top  market 
pricf. 


During  the  last  three  j'ears  about 
,§4.(J<M),(X)0  has  been  e.xpended  in  the 
purchase  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  to 
stock  the  Indian  ranges.  The  han<lling 
of  these  herds  by  the  Indians  has  more 
than  justified  the  investment.  t'or  ex- 
ample, the  tribal  herd  placed  on  the  Crow 
Indian  reservation  in  Montana  in  the 
spring  of  1914  at  a  cost  of  $405,108  showed 
a  net  profit  on  December  31,  191.'j,  of 
$21)7,601.  The  tribal  herd  of  sheep  on  the 
Picarilla  reservation  showed  gross  returns 
in  the  first  year  of  S17,2r)0  on  an  invest- 
ment of  .$23,477. 

The  live  stock  on  the  various  Indian 
reservations  is  worth  more  than  $28,000,000 
as  compared  with  $22,777,07r>  in  1913. 
In  addition  to  this  increase  of  more  than 
$.5,000,000  in  value  the  Indians  have  sold 
$r),498.2()6  worth  of  stock  and  slaughtered 
$2,307,431  W'orth  for  their  own  needs. 

Gradually  the  original  unhyphenated 
American  is  taking  possession  of  his  own 
again. 

Nor  is  he  any  longer  a  vanishing  race. 
The  number  of  Indians  increased  from 
300,930  in  1913  to  309,911  in  191'). 

These  statistics  show  that  aside  from 
any  patriotic  sentiment  that  may  stir  the 
Indian  he  has  a  strong  material  incentive 
to  fight  for  Uncle  Sam,  and  Commissioner 
Sells  writes  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Humphrey': 

I  have  been  almost  amaz(»d  by  the  won- 
derful and  spontaneous  fidelity  of  the 
Indian  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  his  ready  appreciation  of 
a  desirable  investment.  The  promise  of 
thrift  and  the  saving  habit  as  a  coordinate 
feature  of  his  response  to  our  present 
(H)lossal  needs  is  a  most  encouraging  evi- 
dence of  growth  toward  the  principle  of 
self-support,  so  essential  to  his  stability 
and  progress  as  a  citizen. 

Official  information  is  not  assembled 
rt'specting  the  number  of  women  engaged  as 
nurses  or  the  Indians'  i)articipation  in 
Red-Cross  work.  A  complete  vocational 
course  of  four  years  in  nursing  is  of  com- 
parative recent  introdiu^tion  in  our  larger 
Indian  schools,  so  that  only  limited 
relief  service  from  this  source  is  prac- 
ticable. However,  quite  a  number  have 
appli(>d  and  b(>en  accepted,  among  tluMii  six- 
young  ladies  from  on(>  of  the  largi'  schools, 
who  have  had  exc(>llent  training  and  have 
been  assigned  to  hospital  work  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Red-(^ross  activities  have  been  carried 
forward  usually  in  cooperation  with  local 
and  State  organizations.  The  Indian 
Bureau,  having  ajiproved  this  j)lan.  has 
not  instituted  official  connection  therewith 
further  than  to  urge  and  encourage  mem- 
bership and  assistance  on  tlu>  part  of 
Indians  on  the  reservations  and  at  the 
schools.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  there 
are  in  the  Indian  Service  some  25  non- 
reservation  schools  enrolling  more  than 
10,000  pupils,  10  tribal  and  73  reservation 
boarding-schools  with  more  than  12.000 
jmpils,  besid»>s  210  day-schools  and  77 
mission  and  oth«>r  schools,  furnishing  over 
12.000  additional  pupils — in  all,  some 
30.01)0  Indian  pui)ils,  most  of  whom  are 
adding  their  mite  and  doing  tiieir  bit  in 
this  great  humane  movement. 

I  doubt  if  ther(>  is  anywhere  in  our  great 
country  a  more  responsive  ami  tender 
desire,  when  i)ropt>rly  awaken»>d.  than  is 
found  among  the  Indians,  both  children 
and  adults,  to  h'tid  a  heljiing  hand  in  al- 
leviating present  world-wide  suffering.  Tin* 
unspoiled  Indian  heart  is  beautifully  sensi- 
tive to  all  the  liner  humanities  of  the  most 
advanced  enlightenment. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT   HOME 


THE  spirit  of  the  Americans  is  a  con- 
stant surprize  and  joy  to  the  French. 
First  Lieutenant  Boag,  of  the  16oth 
Regiment  (the  old  69th),  in  a  letter  recently 
received  by  his  father  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
tells  in  breezy  fashion  of  the  first  impres- 
sions of  the  men  upon  taking  their  places 
in  the  front  line.  In  a  letter,  which  is 
printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  World, 
he  writes  under  date  of  April  7: 

Dkak  Pop:  I  have  just  finished  a  second 
tour  of  the  first-line  trenches.  This  time 
with  my  own  outfit.  The  regiment  moved 
out  from  the  training  area  and  after  a 
tedious,  jerky  train-ride  of  about  thirty- 
six  hours  we  detraiiK'd  in  Stygian  dark- 
ness on  a  siding  at  3  a.m.  The  boys  were 
pretty  tired  after  the  long  ride,  but  their 
minds  were  di\erted  by  the  maneuA-Ts  ui 
several  German  planes  that  were  trvinc 
to  get  over  our  column,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  the  shrapnel  barrages  of  tb( 
French  anti-aircraft  gunners. 

We  were  billeted  in  reserve  in  a  town 
that  had  never  seen  American  soldier^ 
before,  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  th« 
natives  were  glad  to  meet  us.  particularly 
the  shop-keepers.  After  staying  then 
about  a  week  we  mo\ed  up  to  a  camp  thai 
Avas  hidden  in  a  thick  wood  on  the  reverse 
slope  of  a  hill  a  mile  or  two  behind  the 
line.  We  sta\ed  there  for  four  or  five 
days  and  put  in  most  of  our  time  oi. 
wiring.  Fortunately  we  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  cover  and  put  up  the  win 
behind  the  front  lines  during  the  day. 

We  were  always  within  close  artillery- 
range,  and,  when  on  the  working  parties, 
within  rifle-range.  The  men  always  annoyed 
me  by  the  noisy  way  thej-  went  about  the 
work,  and  I  said,  when  the  first  shells 
whistled  over,  now  that'll  stop  their  loud 
chatter.  Did  it?  It  did  not.  One  would 
think  that  the  whistling  and  explosion  of 
the  shells  were  a  form  of  entertainment  put 
up  for  their  sjjecial  benefit.  So  it  was, 
but  not  in  the  way  it  worked  out.  Every 
time  one  went  over  tlieri>  would  be  remarks 
like:  "Wave  that  guy  a  mi.ss."  I'li 
thoroughly  convinced  that  if  this  outfit 
of  ours  gets  close  enough  to  the  eneni> 
to  get  into  one  of  these  hand-to-haii' 
affairs  a  Donnybrook  Fair  will  look  like  :i 
Quaker  meeting  in  comparison.  I'm  ne; 
boasting,  but  I've  seen  .some  of  our  fellow- 
riled. 

Finally  the  battalion  moved  into  tli' 
front  line  and  took  over  a  sector  that  was 
once  very  quiet.  As  soon  as  the  Ameri- 
cans moved  up,  however,  the  German 
activity  in*'n>ased,  and  Boag  writes: 

Every  night  there  was  an  artillery-duel 
that  made  sh>ep  almost  impossible.  I  say 
"almost,"  becaus(>  one  eventually  learns 
to  sleep  e\en  in  this  "din  fouiulry."  My 
ca|)tain  confided  to  me  that  when  he  was 
a  boy  he  was  very  much  afraiil  of  thunder, 
but  just  the  .same  I  had  to  shake  him  uin 
night  to  wake  him  and  tell  him  that  tii' 
gas  sentry  was  griiuling  the  Klaxon.  Tlia! 
nu>ant  gas  was  cimiing  over  in  th«'  shells. 

Our  .so-called  qui«'t  .sector  erupted  tip 
second  night  like  NH.  Vesuvius.  On. 
of  our  comi)anies  (%.me  in  for  a  li(tl< 
"atrajjinn,"  but  the  boys  amazed  the  French 
officers  who  were  assigned  to  us  by  the 
spl.«ndi(l  way  they  stood  it.  I  can't  go 
into  specific  details,  but  I  bt<lieve  tiie 
regiment  received  a  citation  to  the  French 
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Stops  Leaks 
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Wrapping 
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Prevents 
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On  Hands  or  Feet 


Insulates 
Wire 


Adhesive  Plaster  Tape 

The  Universal  Mender 


A  Few  of  Its  Thousand  Uses 


HERE   is  a  rubber-coated 
adhesive   tape,   which 
costs   but   Httle    and   is 
found  in  every  drug  store. 

It  is  strong,  enduring,  almost 
water-proof.  It  sticks  to  any- 
thing that's  dry,  and  stays 
stuck.  It  is  instantly  attached 
without  wetting. 

It  is  the  same  adhesive  plas- 
ter that  surgeons  use. 

But  it  also  has  a  thousand 
household  uses.  And  these  pic- 
tures suggest  some. 

Think  of  a  strong,  rubber- 
coated  adhesive  tape.  One 
side  sticks  to  anything,  and 
clings  like  glue.  The  other  side 
is  fabric. 


Think  how  many  services 
that  tape  could  render,  almost 
every  day. 

In  simply  patching  lawn  hose 
it  may  save  a  hundred  times 
its  cost. 

When  you  try  it  once  —  on 
anything  —  you  will  never  be 
without  it. 

One  should  never  go  any- 
where without  having  a  spool 
along. 

B&B  Adhesive  Plaster  Tape 
is  particularly  adapted  to  these 
multiple  uses.  It  is  ever-ready, 
strong,  enduring.  And  it  has 
a  perfect  rubber  base. 

It  sticks  when  you  apply  it. 
And  it  stays. 


Our   Adhesive    Book  —  which  we  send  free  —  pictures  many 
uses  and  gives  many  good  suggestions.      Write  a  postal  for  it. 


For  mending  use, or 
any  use,  be  sure  you 
get  the  B&B  Adhe- 
sive. It  is  made  for 
all-round  service. 

It  comes  in  various 
lengths  and  widths. 
For  economy  we  rec- 
ommend the  five- 
yard  spools, or  larger. 

Your  druggist  will 
supply  it. 


An 

Economical 

Size 


Double-Sure 
Products 

B&B  Absorbent  Cotton 
B&B  BandagesandGauze 
B&B  Fumigators 
B&B  First  Aid  Outfits 

AH  made  under  ideal 
conditions.  All  put  up  in 
protective  packages.  For 
safety's  sake,  in  all  these 
lines,  ask  for  B&B. 


Bauer  &  Black,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 
Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 
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Forms  Binders 
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ONE-MAN^7 
.JRACTORJ 


Hrrr's  Hhat  one  man  and  a 
Molinr-lniversal  Trader  can 
do  in  one  day  of  ten  hours: 

Plow  7  to  9  acres;  disc 
27  acres  with  a  7-ft.  tan- 
dem disc;  disc  38  acres 
with  a  10- ft.  disc;  harrow 
76  acres  with  a  20-ft.  peg 
tooth  harrow;  plant  22 
acres  with  a  two-row 
planter;  plant  43  acres 
with  a  four-row  planter; 
cultivate  from  14  to  20 
acres  with  a  two-row  cul- 
tivator; drill  35  acres  with 
a  10-ft.  grain  drill;  har- 
vest 25  acres  with  an  8-ft. 
grain  binder;  harvest  10 
acres  virith  a  corn  binder; 
mow  2  5  acres  with  an  8-ft. 
mower;  rake  40  acres  with 
a  1 2-ft.  rake;  rake  25  acres 
with  an  8-ft.  side  delivery 
rake;  load  1 2  acres  of  hay. 

In  addition,  it  can  be 
used  on  the  belt  for  run- 
ning threshers  up  to  24- 
inch  capacity,  silo  fillers, 
corn  shellers.  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws, 
clover  hullers,  pumps, 
hay  presses,   etc. 

No  end  of  odd  jobs  that 
can  be  done  with  the 
Moline-Universal. 


ANNOUNCING  THE  NEW 

MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

Moael    D 


Because  of  its  ideal  design, 
construction  and  performance, 
this  new  Moline-Universal 
enables  one  man  to  farm  more 
land  and  produce  more  food 
than  ever  before  possible.  It 
is  the  world's  most  depend- 
able farm  hand. 

New  features  include  self- 
starter;  electric  lights;  elec- 
trical governor;  perfected 
overhead -valve,  four-cylinder 
engine  that  is  free  from  vibra- 
tion; complete  enclosure  of  all 
moving  parts;  differential  lock 
which  increases  traction. 

Drop  forgings,  heat-treated 
parts,  steel  cut  gears  and  un- 
usually large  bearings  add 
extra  years  of  endurance. 


These  new  features,  to- 
gether with  the  well  known 
Moline-Universal  type — all  the 
weight  on  two  wheels,  one- 
man  control  and  ability  to  do 
all  farm  work  including  culti- 
vating—make the  Model  D  the 
best  tractor  money  can  buy. 

Conservatively  r'ated  at 
9- 1 8,  the  new  Moline-Universal 
has  ample  power  for  heavy 
belt  work,  and  can  plow  as 
much  in  a  day  with  two  plows 
as  the  ordinary  three-plow 
tractor,  because  of  its  greater 
speed.  Yet  it  is  light  enough 
for  such  work  as  cultivating, 
mowing,  etc.,  which  do  not 
require  so  much  power. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalog. 
Address  Dept.  63 . 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  MoHne,  III. 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Farm  Implements  since  186S 
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Do  You  Suffer  from  Summer  Colds? 

IF  YOU    DO.  YOU   WILL  BE  PARTICULARLY 
INTERESTED  IN  THIS  BOOK. 

HAY- FEVER,  Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

by  W.  C.  nOI.LOI'KTER.  M.D.,  UVZ/Ktiown  St>eciaiisl  in  Chxldreni  Diseases: 
I'cdialriiiax  In  lite  I'hUatUlphia  Grtieral  Hospital;  Fro/eisor  limerilus  of  I'edi- 
alrics,  M edico-Chirtirgical  College,  elc,  etc. 

Tills  book  comes  to  you  with  the  backing  of  authority  behind  it.  It  represents 
the  results  of  year?  of  study  and  the  treatment  of  thousands  of  ca.ses  by  the 
country's  foremost  experts.  If  you  are  a  sufferer  from  hny-fever,  or  if  you  h.Tve 
a  fiiniily,  children  beinR  especially  liable  to  this  distressinR  malady,  you  should 
K<t  this  book  at  once  and  learn  how  to  relieve  the  unpleasant  symptoms  and  to 
prevent  their  reriirrence.  Vou  need  no  longer  dread  vi\catlon-time  and  can  go  to 
the  inoiiriiaiiis  or  into  the  country  with  impunity.  Every  doctor  and  nurse 
should  own  a  <oi)V. 

8vo,   cloth,   344   pages,   $1.50;    by  mail,   $1.62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 

The  Best  Shakespeare  for  AH  General  Purposes 

The  Only  Small-\'oluino,  Large-Type  Shakespeare —Sold  Sepa- 
nitely  or  in  Sets.  H.mdy-si/ecl,  usable,  rea<ial)le  hooks.  Hound 
in  beautiful,  rich,  red,  llexible  full  leather,  with  ^oV\  stamping, 
gilt  tops,  silk  book-mark  ribbons,  etc.,  75c  per  volume.  In  sub- 
stantial cloth  40C  per  volume. 


Complete  in  40  Vols,  as  Follows: 


All'i  WVll  Tli«t  Kn.l.  W.  II     Itiliui  (  „,-.«r 
Aitt<inr  ikiKl  t'lropaira  Kmic  .Inhit 

Ai  You  I.ilii-  It 


emnnlT  of  Error! 

Ctiriolaiitia 

('rnilM-lina 

Hmiilvt 

Hi-nrr  IV.  Tart  I 

HriirT  IV.  Part  II 

llrnrr  V 

H.-iirT   VI.  Part  I 

llrnrT   VI    Pari  II 

lUnrT  VI     Part  III 

Hrnr;   VIII 


Kinr  I.I 

I. if*'  4»f  Sliakpip<*ar« 

l/'vr'i  I.nlMjr'>  lAtX 

Mnrlirth 

Mraiiirr-  for  Mra>urfi 

M'Ti-hanl  nf  Vriii<-c 

M<'rrT  Wivri  nf  Wiiiclior 


Richard  II 

Ri.-liai<l  III 

Roiiiro  and  Jullal 

SoniH'ta 

Taiiniic  of  th«  Shron 

Trniprat 

Titnon  iif  Ath(*ni 

Titiii  Aitilrnnirui 


Mi^titintMirr  Ni;l)l'it  Droam  Troiliii  and  erraiida 
Mii.-h  Ado  AlxMit  Nuthint      Twrlfili  NirM 
Oihrlln  !<»■■  nnitlrnipn  of  Vrrona 

Pirirlri  Wint-r'sTalc 


Postage  8c  extra. 

The  complete  set 
of  40  volumes,  in 
leather  $30.00;  in 
cloth  $i().oo.  Car- 
riage extra. 

At  iill  honkxtores,  or 

Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company 

l&4-ailOKnurlh  Air..Ni>i>Yark 


In  Lpatlicr 

75c 

prr  vol. 
Postage  8c 
»xtr» 


Army  Corp.s.  If  we're  cited  again  ov(>ry 
member  will  be  privileged  to  wear  the  cord 
of  the  French  War  Cross.  One  or  two 
officers  and  a  number  of  the  men  wero 
presented  with  the  decoration  at  that. 
One  corporal  went  through  a  barrage  threo 
times  to  carry  out  wotinded  men  and  was 
prevented  making  a  fourth  trip  l)y  sonio 
officers  who  felt  that  he  had  done  nioro 
than  his  share.  There  were  seAcral  others 
who  earned  the  decoration,  too,  by  similar 
sets  of  heroism  and  unselfishness.  New 
York  can  well  afl'ord  to  point  to  her  boys 
with  pardonable  pride. 

After  we  came  out  of  the  lines  we 
were  scheduled  to  hike  for  a  week  or  so 
back  to  our  training-area  and  rest  for  a 
month.  We  slopped  around  in  the  rain 
and  mud  for  a  few  days  and  came  to  rest 
in  this  little  town.  It's  just  the  same  as 
any  other  near  the  line,  with  its  shell- 
battered  church  and  the  little  cluster  of 
peasants'  houses.  When  I  look  at  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the.se  old  edifices, 
erected  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  I 
marvel  at  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
HohenzoUern  brain  that  prompts  its  pos- 
sessor to  believe  that  he  is  the  agent  of 
God  himself.  I  hope  I  come  through  this 
war  without  de^'eloping  any  undue  hatnd 
toward  our  Teutonic  friends  in  the  United 
States,  but  I  hope  no  one  ever  ventures 
the  opinion  in  m\  presence  that  Germany 
was  forced  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other 
thing  in  self-preservation. 

A  French  captain  told  us  the  story  of 
one    of    the    villages    we    passed    through, 
and  the  expressions  on   the  faces  of  our 
men  was  a  study  in  psychology.    That  night 
a  number  of   them    nearly    wore   out    the 
forgeron's  grindstone  putting  better  edges 
on    their    bayonets.     Ye    gods!     I    never  1 
heard  such  a  story  of  cold-blooded  cruelty   | 
in  all  my  life.     No  wonder  the  men  had   , 
an  ax  to  grind 

If  the  .folks  at  home  onlj'  knew  what  a 
godsend  their  letters  are  I'm  sure  they 
would  write  oftener  and  not  wait  for 
replies. 


Everett  Ilarphan,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  one 
of  the  survivors  of  the  torpedoed  Tu^cania, 
writes  of  his  thrilling  escape  to  Hamilton 
Martin,  of  Cincinnati,  and  his  letter  is 
l)rinted  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman- Review,  i 
Ilarphan.  who  was  convalescing  in  a  Gla- 
gow  hospital,  says: 

Well,  I  was  aboard  the  Tuscania  whon  < 
sh(»  was  torpedoed  off  the  coast  of  Ireln" 
and  Scotland  in  North   Chann»>l.      I  ha 
wondered    if    the    American    papers    pub- 
lished details  or  if  they  suj>i)n>st  most  of  ' 
the    facts.     At    any    rate,    they    probably  ' 
gave  the  names  of  those  lost,  and  you  must  ( 
have  not(>d  mine  was  not  among  them.    To  i 
date,  I  myself  do  not  know  tht«  nanu^s  of  ' 
but  few  of  the  (l(>ad,    but  am  quite  sure  j 
two  of  the  University  of  Washington  forest  f 
school    W(Te    lost,    but    will    not   give   the 
naim>s  until  I  am  positive. 

Wt>  had  sighted  land  early  in  the  after-  I 
noon  of  February  "),  and  almost  ev»>ry  onet 
was    on    deck     (>njoying    bo.xing    contests  • 
among   those   who    liatl    not    bt>en   seasick,  i 
llowt>vi<r,  w(>  were  all  pretty  tired,  but  in  l| 
the  best  of  spirits,  thinking  we  would  soon  ' 
be  at  our  journt\v's  end.     I  was  sitting  up 
in  the  headquarters-  oHieo  with  my  belt  at 
my  side  talking  to  one  of  the  men  while 
we  were  waiting  for  nuvss  at  six.     At  ■'):45( 
an  awful  explosion,  which  soundt>d  like  »i 
near-by  clap  of  thundtT,  shook  the  great 
liner  from  bow  to  stern  as  if  she  was  a  to.V.j! 
.Mmost    instantly     the    lights    wtmt    o"t.; 
which   told   us  the  ship  was  struek  in  tit" 
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piiginf-rooni  and   there  was  no  chance  to 
heach  her. 

There  was  quite  a  scramble  to  get  on 
deck,  myself  in  the  midst;  but  for  the 
number  on  l)oard  (about  2,o00j  there  was 
very  good  order.  By  the  time  I  got 
outside  the  ship  liad  ])egun  to  list  heavily  to 
starboard,  and  it  looked  as  if  we  should 
all  be  lost;  but  presently  she  began  to 
right  herself  again,  altho  it  was  e\  ident 
she  was  sinking.  The  men  started  lower- 
ing the  life-boats  immediately,  and  one 
or  two  were  wrecked  or  capsized  upon 
l)eiug  launched,  which  made  the  men 
to  come  hitcr  more  careful.  1  worked  at 
the  life-boats  for  nearly  two  hours,  and 
when  we  did  i)uU  away  from  the  ship  she 
was  about  ready  to  founder. 

Harphan  was  in  the  last  life-boat  to  get 
away  from  the  sinking  ship.  It  was  eight 
oVlock  when  they  started  to  drift,  and  not 
long  after  the  Tuscania  went  down.  The 
writer  says: 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  wash  of  waters 
upon  her  upper  decks,  with  the  crashing  of 
rigging  and  masts,  all  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated by  the  lights  from  the  au.xihary 
motor.  We  drifted  about  in  a  boat  tossed 
like  a  chip  in  ice-cold  water  up  to  our  knees, 
all  dipping  constantly  to  keep  afloat.  The 
spray  and  foam  dashed  over  us  almost 
constantly,  and  it  seemed  we  would  freeze 
in  the  wind. 

Finally  we  could  .see  the  dim  outline 
of  land  against  the  sk.y,  altho  on  account  of 
the  darkne.ss  we  could  not  tell  how  far  we 
were  from  it.  We  steered  our  boat  toward 
it.  When  we  got  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  we  saw  we  were  near  a 
rocky  shoal  with  the  breakers  dashing 
high  against  the  rugged  rocks.  But  in  vain 
we  tried  to  pull  away.  Each  gigantic 
wave  took  us  nearer  our  fate,  until,  with  a 
terrible  crash,  our  boat  smashed  into  a 
thousand  pieces  against  the  rocks.  Xow 
It  was  each  man  for  himself. 

Just  before  we  were  dashed  against 
the  rocks  our  Keutenant  shouted:  "Re- 
member, men.  we  are  all  Americans,"  and 
tluit  gave  us  eoiu"age.  Those  immense 
waves  washed  over  us,  and  the  uiidertow 
would  s.)metimes  keep  me  under  water 
until  1  thought  there  was  no  hope,  twisting 
Jue  and  turning  me  over;  but  .somehow  I 
always  came  to  the  surface  before  Ix-iiig 
completely  strangled.  My  stomach  was  full 
and  my  lungs  were  rapidly  filling  with 
water. 

Then  my  head  struck  a  rock,  wliicli 
stunned  me,  and  I  thought  it  was  all 
over,  when,  by  an  act  of  the  Almighty,  a 
huge  wave  threw  me  high  on  a  sharp  rock, 
which  I  managed  to  cling  to  until  another 
wave  took  me  a  little  farther.  1  then 
clung  to  the  rock  until  1  could  empty  some 
of  the  salt  water  from  my  stomach  and 
lungs,  and  then  managed  to  crawl  above  the 
highest  water  near  a  large  rock,  which 
afforded  a  shelter  from  the  wind  that 
s<>emed  to  be  chilling  me  to  death.  Finally, 
by  groaning  and  yelling  five  of  my  com- 
panions joined  me,  and  we  huddled  to- 
gether in  our  drenched  clothes  in  the  wind, 
and  somehow  managed  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  until  morning,  when  we  were 
rescued  by  a  Highlander.  It  was  about 
morning  when  we  were  wrecked  against 
the  rocks.  And  we  lay  shivering  and  groan- 
ing for  five  hours,  w^hich  seemed  like  years. 
It  was  pitiful  to  hear  men  calling  for  help 
along  the  shore,  for  we  could  not  mo^■e  to 
a><sist  them. 

They  could  count  twenty  bodies  near 
them  on  the  shore  when  morning  broke, 
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Plant  of  ^Vinchester 
Recalini  Arms  Co. 
at  New  Haven.  Conn., 
U.  S.  A.  -  u^ing  the 
Parker  Process  on 
war  equipment 


by  the 


OVER  THE  TOP"  with  Rust 
Proof  weapons  go  the  soldiers 
of  Uncle  Sam! 
Passed  by  rigid  government  tests,  the 
Parker  Process  is  now  being  used  on  army 
rifles,  bayonets,  machine  gun  parts,  hand 
grenades,  bolo  knives,  trench  knives, 
bicycles,  motorcycles,  mine  cases,  buoys, 
aeroplane  parts,  food  containers,  bridle 
bits,  stirrups,  truck  parts  and  other 
equipment  of  war. 

Government  Endorsement  Bears  Out 
the  Experience  of  American  Industry 

The  endorsement  of  the  Parker  Process  for 
use  on  war  equipment  by  the  U.  S.  and  British 
governments  must  prove  to  the  most  skepti- 
cal that  the  Parker  Process  does  prevent  rust. 

This  ofificial  action  bears  out  the  experience 
of  the  leading  American  manufacturing  con- 
cerns who  have  been  protecting  their  products 
Parker  Process  for  several  years. 


A  Book  on  Rust  Proofing  for  Industrial  Executives 

No  matter  what  you  manufacture— if  you  use  steel  or  iron  you  will  find  it  interest- 
ing to  read  the  recently  published  Parker  Process  Book.  This  explains  how  the  Parker 
Process  is  rapidly  reducing  the  great  toll  rust  takes  annually  from  our  steel  supply — 
how  it  is  now  being  used  on  metal  articles  from  automobiles  to  fountain  pens — from 
building  hardware  to  typewriters — and  how  easily  you  can  apply  it  to  your  own  product 
in  your  own  plant  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  your  present  manufacturing 
plans.     To  be  sure  of  a  copy  from  the  first  edition  dictate  a  note  at  once. 


PKb 


Parker   Rust   Proof  Company 

of  America 
Detroit  Michigan  U.  S.  A. 


KER  PROCESS 

RUST  PROOFS  IRON  AND  STEEL 


The  Handyman's  1000  Practical  Recipes 

Just  the  book  you  need.  Shows  you  how  cheaply  and  prac- 
tically to  make  the  many  and  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments ne  "ded  around  the  home.  Will  be  worth  its  price  to 
you  over  and  over  auain.      By  fnail.  5S  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  is  a  plain,  practical  man- 
ual for  busy  people.  Eliminates  all  mystery  and  makes 
the  principles  of  English  construction  absolutely  clear. 
i2nio,  cloth,    f  r.50  net;  postage  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGXAM,S  fOMPAXT.  3.>4-360  Fonrth  Avenue.  New  York 
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WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Crcdte  Preparedness  with 
A  well-filled  surface  and  a  Beautiful  Gloss." 

SHIP  BUILDING  AND  ALL  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 

re(iuire  for  effective,  economical  results,  brushes  made  of  tough- 
est, long  wearing,  best  quality  brigtles. 
WHITINfir-ADAMS    methods   of    construction    guarantee 

__  _  brushes  thiit  never  fail.  .Selected  bristles  insure  long  usage,  and 

i-    ft     produce  smooth  glossy  surfaces. 

JOHN  L. WHITING-J.J.ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,U.S.A.,  DeptM 

.  Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  One  Hundred  Years 

\]        Whiting-AdaDiB  Bnislies  awarded  Gold  Medal    and  Official  Blue  Ribbon,   the 
?'   W  Highest  Award  at  Panama-Pacifii*  Exposition,  1915 
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Make  Flour 

Do  Your  Bit.    Help  the  Government  By 
Saving  the  Freight  on  Wheat  and  Flour 


: 


RICLIE\'E  the  railroatls  ol  tins  uniiecessar>' 
contiestion   by   establishing  in  your  com- 
munity one  of  these  wonderful  American 
MidK.-t  Marvfl   Roller  Flour  Mills. 

$150  to  $1,000  Per  Month 

Can  Be  Made  With  This  Permanent, 
Substantial  and  Dignified  Business 

This  wonderful  self-contained  roller  mill  13  rcvolu- 
tionizing  milliny.  Makes  splendid  flour  at  a  better 
yield  than  even  the  (Joverniuent  requires.  One  man 
without  previous  milling  experience  can  run  it  suc- 
cessfully. Small  cost,  small  power,  easy  operation 
enables  it  to  make  a  "  Better  Barrel  of  Flour 
Cheaper."  Vou  can  sack  your  flour  under  our 
nationally  advertised  brand  "FLavo." 

Our  Service  Department 
inspects  youi  products  each 
month  free  and  keeps  you 
up  to  quality.  Sizes  of  mills 
from  15  to  100  barrels  per 
day.  Vou  can  start  with  the 
small  size  if  you  have  $2,000 
to  invest.  Sold  on  30  days' 
free  trial. 

Write  for  our  catalog 
and  experiences  of  suc- 
cessful owners  all  over 
the  United  States. 

During  the   ptriod  of  the  War,   we    will   not  sell  nn 

American  Midget  Marvel  Mill  unless  its   purpose 

is  to  supply  the  heal  needs  of  a  eomnninity,  or 

ottr  Go-i'crnment,   with  flour   and  feed. 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company 
734-740  Trust  Bldg.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


|ivTvr:-r;'r:Tnvr!'i7irTnrvivivTvi(Trnvrin'rivrrrt'rri'?T-i-r:-iM 


With  the  hot  sun  beating  down  on  their 
frail  underfed  bodies  —  with  no  hope  of 
rehef  in  sitjht  —  the  httle  children  and 
tired  mothers  of  the  slums  are  facing  an- 
other grim  summer  in  their  empty  lives. 

Help  Us  Give  These  Unfortunates 
A  Chance  for  Health 

Sea  Breeze — the  Association's  fresh  air  home — 
j;ivcs  the  one  fhance  forj  rest,  nourishment  and 
<are  for  many  of  these  families  each  year — hut 
help  is  neeileii  at  once  if  we  are  to  proviile  for 
the  long  waiting;  list. 

Will    you    Rive— just   a  HBpipft«p>r 

little  ?    Allow  60  cents  a        q^  yf 

liay  or  J4.(H)  a  week  for        ^-  ^jl\  jT 

each  one  whom  you  Ik^Smx  X  Caorgt 
will  send  as  your  piiest.  9^^^%^  J^  Blajden, 
The  New  York  Auociation  /  UEJt  lOS  E.izdSt!'. 
for   Improvini  the   Condition        X^^K^  lork 

of  the  Poor  Wm^KrFMcUturilitt 

lOr,  La^t  22n<l  Street  ^^i„„ive  fre,hnlr  relief 

Room  2."><)  N'w  \  ork         JTio  the  mutt  need  ifciuic: 

^^H^^^Hi^^^^^lH^,4ci<l  reu 


altlio  mofp  were  recovered  later.    Harphan 
writes: 

Thf-re  were  ju.st  nine  re.sr-ued  all  together 
out  of  the  original  nunihcr  of  over  si.xty  in 
the  life-boat.  The  Iliglilander  Uved  abo\e 
where  we  were  wreeked.  and  we  managed 
to  erawl  to  his  home.  We  reeei\'ed  the 
best  p(>ssil)le  eare  under  the  eireumstanceis. 
and  al)out  twelve  o'clock  on  the  sixth  I  was 
taken  to  a  l>os|)ital.  I  was  quite  ill  for  two 
or  three  days,  but  by  pulling  m\  self  to- 
gether, with  the  assistance  of  a  beautifid 
Scotch  nurse,  I  rec-uperated,  until  now  1 
lui\e  })een  removed  to  Glasgow  with  a 
l)ruised  side  and  mumps.  Have  received  the 
best  care  jwssible  and  h()i)e  to  get  back  to 
my  battahon  within  two  or  three  weeks. 

I  wonder  what  all  the  fellows  are  doing 
now?  I  sui)pose  the  bo\s  are  anxious  to 
finish  the  college  vear  and  get  into  war. 
1  am  sure  glad  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  do 
his  share.  I  hope  this  letter  reaches  aou 
as  I  have  written,  and  I  believe  it  will. 

This  country  reminds  me  of  the  Pacific 
coast  as  to  climate,  but  1  miss  the  trees. 
Remember  me  to  all  the  other  brothers. 
Have  thought  of  you  all  often.  I  am  going 
to  go  ahead  as  if  no  torpedo  had  e^"er  struck 
our  ship  and  carry  the  Theta  Delta  Chi 
spirit  to  the  front. 


Cadet  John  K.  Xissley,  son  of  the 
former  flavor  of  Guthrie,  Okla.,  is  train- 
ing in  Italy  in  the  United  States  Aviation 
Service.  Writing  to  the  folks  at  home  of 
his  progress,  he  .says: 

Taken  altogether,  we  are  getting  on 
famously^  and  if  we  ha\'e  a  few  more  per- 
fect days  we  should  finish  our  brevets, 
which  means  that  we  are  entitled  to  wear 
the  golden  eagle  of  the  Royal  Italian  Air 
Service.  This  stands  for  a  lot  of  hard  air- 
work,  and  no  other  country  hasanj'  harder. 
It  is  just  about  twice  as  dififieult  to  pass 
these  brevets  as  it  is  to  pass  the  R.  M.  A. 
(Reserve  Military  Aviator)  tests  iii  the 
States,  so  if  you  ean  get  a  hold  of  an 
an  aviation  magazine  and  read  just  what 
is  required  of  a  student  in  an  American 
flying  school  before  he  gets  his  R.  M.  A. 
>ou  can  get  some  idea  of  what  we  are 
re(iuired  to  do  before  we  ean  finish  our 
brevets  and  wear  the  "golden  l)uzzard " 
as  the  cadets  have  nicknamed  the  golden 
I'agle)  on  our  uniforms.  Believe  me,  it  is  a 
strenuous  game. 

I  nuist  tell  you  about  my  experiences 
yesterday  in  the  clouds.  I  was  doing  an 
exercise  which  required  me  to  stay  at  a 
certain  altitude  during  my  entire  flight.  It 
happened  that  the  clouds  were  hanging  at 
just  about  this  altitude,  the  great  big  i)uff- 
ball  variety  of  clouds.  So  it  was  just  one 
contiiuious  diving  into  ont^  cloud,  then  out 
for  a  short  space  to  get  my  bearing,  and  on 
into  the  next  one.  It  is  only  when  flying 
among  cloinls  that  one  has  any  idea  of 
s|)»>ed,  for  they  flash  by  like  an  express- 
train.  .Just  befor(>  I  came  down  I  climbed 
up  above  them,  and  it  (-('rtaitdy  was  a 
beautiful  sight,  for  between  them  I  coidd 
see  patches  of  gr«'en  fields  and  whit*' 
roads.  But  as  a  rul<>  pilots  try  to  steer 
clear  of  cK)uds,  especially  large  ones,  for 
once  in  them  you  lose  all  sense  of  direction, 
which  is  always  disconci-rting  in  a  fast 
traveling  airplane.  But  the  way  th(\v  were 
yesterday  makes  gr(>at  sport,  and  1  oidy 
wish  yoti  could  ha\(>  been  along.  I  know 
.Josephine  woidd  ha\e  been  tickled. 

The  Commandant  from  Campo  Siid  just 
now  Hashed  l)y  the  opening  in  the  court- 
yard in  his  Hui<'k  .Six,  and  it  surely  made 
me  homesick,  for  it  is  the  only  .\merican  car 
I  ha\e  seen  since  lea\  ing  France. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Return  of  an  Old  Friend. — The  com- 
mencements are  on  and  now  again  our  old 
friend  "  Baccalaureate  "  is  featured  in 
every  story  and  is  as  hard  to  spell  as  ever. — 

Jack^oncilli   Times-L Hion. 

A  Bit  Confusing. — "  Judge  Flubdub 
doesn't  seem  to  know  half  the  time  whether 
he  IS  going  or  coming." 

"  That  is  liecause  he  has  been  reversed 
so  much  by  the  higher  courts." — Kansas 
City  Journal. 


Easier  Than  Foch. — "  I'm  mighty  glad 
they'\e  got  one  general  now  for  all  the 
AlUed  armies.  Let's  see,  what's  that  his 
name  is"?  " 

"  General  Issimo,  I  believe." — Boston 
T  ran  script. 


Opening  an  Acquaintance. — "  This  is  a 

promiscuous  sort  of  neighborhood.  For 
instance,  we  know  nothing  whatever  about 
the  people  next  door." 

"  But  we  soon  Avill,  dear.  I  sent  Ehxa 
in  there  this  morning  to  borrow  some 
baking-powder." — Baltimore  A merican. 


Military  Indecision. — A  sergeant  was 
trying  to  drill  a  lot  of  raw  recruits,  .and 
after  working  hard  for  three  hours  he 
thought  they  seemed  to  be  getting  iut«» 
some  sort  of  shape,  so  decided  to  test  them. 

"  Right  turn  !  "  he  cried.  Tlien.  before 
they  had  ceased  to  move,  came  another 
order,  "  Left  turn  !  " 

One  hoodlum  left  the  ranks  and  started 
off  toward  the  ban-acks-room. 

"  Here,  you !  "  yelled  the  angry  ser- 
geant.    "  Where  are  you  going?  " 

"  I've  had  enough,"  rephed  the  recruit 
in  a  disgusted   tone.      "  You  don't  know 
yoiu-  own  mind  for  two  minutes  runnin' ! 
— Harper's  y[agazine. 


Postponing  the  Quarrel. — A  lady  wli 
lives  in  our  neighborhood  hired  a  small 
boy  to  do  a  little  piece  of  work  for  her 
He  got  a  friend  to  help  him.  When  tli 
work  was  finished  she  gave  the  first  bo\ 
quarter — the  price  agreed  upon  before 
hand.  Then  a  difficidty  arose  about  tl; 
division  of  that  quarter.  We  overhear 
the  conversation. 

"  I'll    match    you    for    the    odd    cent, 
proposed  the  second  boy. 

"  Aw,  rats  !  "  said  the  first,  who  was 
sport.      "  I'll    match    you    for    the    whel 
quarter !  " 

"  I    ain't    no    gambler,"    protested    thi 
other.    "  Let's  buy  a  thrift  stamp  with  the  j 
(luarter,  an'  start  a  i)artnersliip  book." 

And  thev  d\d. —Cleieland  Plain  Dealer. 


Might   Weaken  the  Firm.— Two  broth-  | 

ers  once  ran  a  store  in  a  small  Wester^ 
town,  where  they  had  quite  a  largo  tra.l 
in  wool  on  barter.     One  of   the  brother- 
became  converted  at  a  revival  and  urgcl 
the  (.ther  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

"  You  ought  to  join,  Jake,"  said  tli' 
converted  one.  "  You  don't  know  how 
helpful  and  comforting  it  is  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church." 

"  I  know,  Bill,"  admitted  Jake,  thought- 
fully, *'  an'  I  would  like  to  join,  but  I 
don't  see  how  I  can." 

"  Why  not?  "  persisted  the  first.  "  \\  hat 
is  to  i)re\ent  you?  " 

"  Well,    it's    jes'    this    way,    Bill,"    de- 
clared Jake.     "  There  has  got  to  be  soni«;- 
body  in  the  firm  to  weigh  this  here  wo<il. 
— riiilaiUlpltia  Tdcyraph. 


A  Case  of  Heredit|.— "  Xo  ojip  under- 
stands me."  I  . 

"  That  is  not  to  bej  wondiTod  at,  girlie, 
^our  mother  was  a  tilephone  girl  before 
slie  married,  and  youf  father  was  a  train 
announcer." — Louisnlle  Courier-Journal. 

Send  for  Hoover.— ;Mrs.  Crimsonreak 

— "  Thought  you  wire  going  to  give  up  a 

lot  of  things  during  tUe  war?  " 

Mr.  Crimsoxbeak^"  That's  my  idea." 
"  Don't  you  suppose  I  can  notice  your 

breath?  " 

••  What's  the  mattei  A\ith  my  breath?  " 
"  Matter  with  it  ?    Smells  as  if  you'd  been 

hoarding  cloves!" — Yonkcrs  Statesman. 


Parenthetically  Speaking 

Oh,  Carranza  sent  a  calile-  (on  the  Kaiser's 

birthday)  gram 
To   the   Kaiser    there   at   Pots-    (that's   a 

German  palace)  dam, 
And  it  said,  "  Look  out  for  Uncle  (that's 

my  northern  neighbor)  Sam, 
For  he's  coming  after  you  !  " 

Then  the  Kaiser  waved  bis  iron   (as  the' 

papers  have  it)  hand, 
And    he   danced    a    little    sarar    (that's    a 

Turkish  tango)  band. 
And  he  said:    "  I'm  safe  in  Heli-  (in  the 
German  sea)  goland, 
But  I  thank  my  friend  Can-anza." 

—Chicago  Tribune. 


Too  Bad  He  Couldn't  March. — United 
States  Senator  Howard  Sutherland,  of 
West  Virginia,  tells  a  story  aljout  a  moun- 
tain youth  who  visited  a  recruiting-office 
in  the  Senator's  State  for  the  purpose  of 
enlisting  in  the  regular  Army.  The  ex- 
amining physician  found  the  young  man  as 
sound  as  a  dollar,  but  tliat  he  had  fiat  feet. 

"  I'm  sorry."  said  the  physician,  "  but 
ril  have  to  turn  you  down.  You've  got 
flat  feet." 

The  mountaineer  looked  soiT0A\'ful.  "Xo 
way  for  me  to  git  in  it.  then?  "  he  inquired. 

"  I  guess  not.  With  those  flat  feet  of 
yours  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  march  even 
five  miles." 

The  youth  from  the  mountains  studied 
a  moment.  Finally  he  said:  "  I'll  tell  you 
why  I  hate  this  so  darned  bad.  You  see, 
I  walked  nigh  on  to  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen miles  over  the  mountains  to  git  here, 
and  gosh,  how  I  hate  to  walk  back !  " — 
Ererybody's  Magazine. 


Another  War-time  Substitute. — Umson 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  at  the  dinner- 
table,  held  a  cooky  between  the  thumb 
and  iirst  finger  of  his  right  hand,  and 
eyed  it  closely. , 

Mrs.  Umson  looked,  but  did  not  smile. 

Pinching  the  cake  and  mo\ing .  it  up 
and  down  as  if  to  carefully  ascertain  its 
weight,  Umson  continued  his  inspection. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Umson  was  glowering. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  suppose  you  are 
going  to  poke  fun  at  my  cooking  again." 

"  Far  from  it,"  her  husband  answered. 

"  Then  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing 
with  that  cooky?  " 

"  I  was  testing  its  resiliencv — " 

"  It's  what?  " 

"  And  also  taking  note  of  its  compact- 
ness and  strength." 

"  Isn't  that  making  fun  of  it?  " 

"  ^ly  dear,  you  may  have  unwittingly 
made  a  great  discovery." 

"How's  that?  " 

"  This  thing  may  not  be  much  of  a  suc- 
<'ess  as  a  cake,  but  it  might  make  a  won- 
derful substitute  for  a  rubber  heel." — 
Youngstown  Telegram.    ; 
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OLT 


The  Standard  of  the  Firearms  World 

For  nearly  a  century  Colt's  Firearms  have 
played  a  dominant  part  in  America's 
glorious  military  history.  Colts  have 
been  the  standard  of  comparison  in  safety, 
quickness  and  efficiency,  and  have  always 
stood  the  test  in  our  national  defense. 
Colt's  Firearms  will  give  you  arriple  pro- 
tection in  your  private  life.  Put  your  trust 
in  the  Colt  name  —  your  country  does. 

Illustrated  Catalog  No.  26  mailed  free  on  request 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIREARMS  MFG.  CO. 

„^j^  HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

■^"^  ^        Revolvers 

Automatic  Pistols 
Automatic  Machine  Guns 


.^.y^ 


Vj?-^-/ 


It-  -i» 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history ,  form,  struc- 
ture and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr. 
J.  Berg  Ksenwein,  for  years  Ed- 
itor of  Lippincott's. 

One  student  writes: — "Before 
completing   the   lessons,  received 
over  $1 ,000  for  manuscript 
\  sold  to  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion,  Pictorial    Review,   McCall's 
nd  other  leading   magazines." 
'  Also  coursesin  Photoplay  Writing. 
Versification  and   Poetics,  Jour- 
nalism. In  all  over  One  Hundred 
Courses,  under  prof  epsors  in  Har- 
vard, Brown,  Cornell,  and  other 
leadinpT  colleges.  ISO-Page  Cat- 
Or.  Esenwein       alog  Free.    Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Oept.  71,     Springfield,  Mass. 


Boyd  Syllabic  System— written  with  only  nine  char- 
acters. No  "positions" — no  "ruled  lines" — no  "shad- 
ing" —  no  "word-signs"  —  no  "cold  notes."  Speedy, 
practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study, 
utilizing  spare  time.    For  full  descriptive  matttr,  free,  address 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,  930  Unity  BIdg.  Chicago,  III. 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  tiie  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  af^ency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mas*. 
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ENDELL     PHILLIPS  RUSSIA   OF   TO-DAY 


THE  Appreciative  Biography  bv  Dr.  Martjn 

AGITATOK  1-Jmo.  cloth.     SI.'*. 

Funk  &.  IVa^nalls  Cuiiip.'iiiy    -    Xotv  Tnrk 


by  John  Foster  Fraser.  A  fascinating  war-time  story  of  the 
Russian  people,  their  customs,  their  country,  their  future. 
Illustrated,  cloth  bound,  prepaid,  $1.62.  Funic  &  Wagnalls 
Company',  New  York. 


WELD  AND  SAVE  MONEY 


One 


Hand  Control 
Saves  Time 


Improve  your  product  and 
save    manufacturing    costs    by 
welding  with  this  torch.     Our  weld- 
ing engineers  will  gladly  show  how. 
This  torch  makes  welding  a  quick,  simple,  econom 
ical    process   easily  learned  by  any  average  worker, 
man  or  woman.     Improves  and  speeds  up  work  of  experienced 
welders.    Saves  time.  gas.  labor,  money.   Write  for  information. 

SMITH'S  INVENTIONS,  Inc.,  Dept.  4,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MITH': 

PISTOL  GRIP 

WELDING  TORCH 


,r=^f^- 


12  Big  Advantages  Over  All 
Other  Welding  Torches,  in- 
cluding lowest  price  for  high- 
grade  torch,  $33.75. 
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'I  he   J.ilcnirv   Dii^rst   for  Jiinr    1.    1018 


IMPERIAL 

AtttoFoIdiflQ  Chair 


Comfortable      Strong       Convenient 

Converts  your  5-passenper  into  a  7-pas- 
sengor  car,  and  is  indispensable  in  camp, 
on  theboat.atthepolf 
club,  park, beach,  ball 
game,  or  for  the  lawn 
or  porch  at  home. 
F'olds  Compactly  in 
small  space  and  is 
easily  stored  or  car- 
ried. 


FolJed 

The  Imperial  Auto  FoldingChairhasstrong 
oval  steel  frame,  seat  and  back  padded  with 
felt  and  upholstered  in  black  waterproof 
art  leather.  Size  of  seat  11  x  12  inches — 
back  12  1-2  x  3  1-2  inches — height  of  seat 
16  in.  Folded  12  1-2x20  x2in.  Handsomest, 
strongest  and  most  comfortable  j 
folding  chair  on  the  market. Price 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  fill  out  attached  coupon. 
Inclose  postal  or  express  order  for  $2.50  and 
we  will  ship  chair  direct  from   the  factory 


2.50 


IMPERIAL  FOLDING  CHAIR  CO. 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Ship Imperial  Auto  Folding  Chairs, 

for  which  we  enclose to 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


n  Berth 


.\  stte!  frame  siipjiorl  arranges  both 
aiitc)  scats  likf>    a    Pullman  hrrlh. 

Fischer's  Auto  Bed 

is  ail  iii(lis|>c'nsal)k'  convcnicMuc.  It 
givi's  yoii  a  real  bed — not  a  hammock 
—  in  yf)iir  auto.  I'.rorlod  in  a  few 
moments.  Tlie  fr.ime,  non-breakable, 
wlien  not  in  use  folds  ii|);i  iiu  lies  wide, 
S  iiuhes  d(e()  and  ;{()  inches  lon^. 
Can  be  carried  tinder  seat  with  tools. 
Price  $17.SO 

Sonil   for  clr'<i'ri|.liv,-  I'ninplilrl       i>.'iil<'r«. 
wrili-   Tmi    liili...liii'l..rr  olT.r 

FISCHER  AUTO  CAMP  CO.  j;\VV'i.V""w"iVi: 

li.  II..    S  I'li.illr  Nortliw<->t 


Tht  hr.l 
whin  folJed 
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THE  WAR 

THE    GERMAN    OFFEN.SIVE 

^lay  1"). — The  British  official  report  states 
that  hostile  artillery  was  active  during 
the  niyht  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sjmme 
and  the  Ancre.  nortii  of  Bethui  e  and 
in  the  Forest  of  Xieppe  sector,  and  this 
morning  the  acti\ity  increased  south- 
west of  Morlaiicoiirt  and  north  of 
Keinniel.  The  Frencii  lines  were  ad- 
vanced north  of  Keinniel  villa^'i  and 
se\eral   prisoners  were  captured. 

The  French  report  great  artillery-  action 
north  of  the  A\Te.  During  the  night 
there  were  violent  boinliardnients  nortii 
of  Montdidier  and  between  Mont- 
didier  and  Xoyon.  French  troop.s 
capture  a  wood  west  of  the  A\-ve  which 
was  a  part  of  the  German  position  soutli 
of  llailles,  repelling  a  strong  G<>rnian 
counter-attack  later.  The  (Jcrman 
losses  are  reported  to  have  been  lieavy 
and  70  prisoners  were  taken.  Kneniy 
effort.s  .soutli  of  Rollot  and  no'-th  of 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  were  repulsed. 

Berlin  reports  that  the  French  attack 
north  of  Kenimel  was  repulsed  after  a 
limited  iienetration  of  the  foremost 
German  lines.  A  strong  Fr(>nch  attack 
northwest  of  Moreuil  is  reported  to  have 
failed  with  heavy  losses.  Germ  in  at- 
tacks north  of  Keinmel  are  said  to  have 
been  completely  successftil,  taking  120 
prisoners.  The  French  are  said  t  >  ha\e 
met  with  sanguinary  losses.  T.ie  ar- 
tillery duel  in  the  Keinmel  sector  is 
reported  to  remain  inten.se. 

Paris  reports  that  a  loyal  Russian  regi- 
ment on  the  Picardy  front  deliverecl  a 
lieaxy  attack  on  the  Germans,  recaptur- 
ing the  village  of  Villers-Bretouueux. 

May  16. — The  British  official  report  states 
that  the  enemy's  trenches  near  O.ivrelle 
were  raided  during  the  night  and  a  few 
prisoners  cajitured.  Artillery  action 
continues  on  both  sides  on  the  battle- 
front  north  of  the  Lys. 

The  French  rejiort  that  artillery  action 
was  marked  north  and  south  of  the 
Avre  and  in  the  Hailles-Castel  .-sector. 
A  German  raid  west  of  JNIontdidier  is 
repulsed. 

The  German  report  states  that  nortii  of 
Keinmel  the  French  were  ejecte<l  from 
positions  where  they  had  lirokeu 
through  the  (jerman  lines.  Artillery- 
fire  is  reported  as  declining.  An  ad- 
Aance  of  q.  large  Allied  force  out  of 
Scnecat  Wood  is  reported  to  haAe  been 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

^lay  17. — London  disjiatches  stale  that 
there  is  a  strong  imiiression  on  tl\e  front 
that  the  Germans  are  about  ready  to 
resume  their  ■"drive"  to  sej>arat«>  the 
armies  of  'lie  Allies  in  a  thrust  for  the 
channel  ports. 

The  British  official  report  states  that 
tliere  was  great  arlillery  activity  on 
both  sides  during  the  night.  The 
liritish  carry  out  a  successful  riiid  near 
Hejiiimonl-llamel,  capturing  i>risoners, 
and  a  hostile  jiost  nortii  of  Meiris  was 
nisiied  aiul  the  garrison  killed  or  <iri\(n 
out.  Hostile  artillery  action  in  'reased 
between  Iaicou  and  Hinges  an  1  froiii» 
the  Forest  of  Niei)pe  to  .Meten'ji. 

T1h>  French  report  a  vioh'ut  bombard- 
ment near  llailles.  .V  Gi'rnian  niid 
near  Mesnil-St.  Georges  was  repulsed 
aiKJ  prisoners  taken.  South  of  (."annv- 
sur-.\lnl/.  the  German  liiii's  wer  >  pene- 
trated at  two  points  ami  10  p-isoiiers 
taken. 

The  German  rejiort  statt's  that  during 
the  repulse  of  a  strong  l^ritish  thrust 
near  Peaumonl-llaniel.  and  in  a  stie- 
eesst'nl  operation  .south  of  .\ria>,  some 
|)risoners  wi-re  taken. 

Mav    IS.      Tile  British   lejiort   raid:  m   the 


*7/2e  steady 
strain  of  hard 
service"  -' 
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'That's  what  t.lU 
on  your  spark   plugx.      Kor 
heavy  express  truck    service    there's 
only    one    plut^    good    enough  —  the 

HEPZ 

PLUG 

1    Bougie  N'ercedes    ' 

It's  always  on  the  job— never  fails!" 

Just  figure  this  out: 

Ordinary  Plugs  Hen  Plugs 

C.st  *l  IX)  •«ch  rout  $l.;.<>  esrh 

Fair  Service  1st  mo     Superb  Service 

Poor  Service       2nd  mo.Superb  Service 
Foul     Missing  3rd  mo.Superb  Service 
Buy  new  plugs  4th  mo        Good  as  new 
and  repeat  every  f evir  weelu ! 
■y,        I  Oil-proof  mica  core. 
ne      ■-•■Clover-leaf  electrode. 
Hfa5ons  ^  Steel-and-stone  construction. 

Use  Hen  P!o(>  uai  utc  BoaeT ! 

At  dealers,  or  unite  us 

Pro-Mo-Tor  Fabricating  Corporation 

■Suioea^or  to  UtTZ  &  Co  .    l-jit.   ISH 

245  West  55th  Street  New  York 


STUDY  AT   HOME 


ilOfit  I' 
nd(-p«n<)cnt  -  ;  l    .  .1 

;,J<Ji'{o*$10»00-)  y 

...     -         .»  by  rttop.     Y     1 

durinir  Hparc  timf.     Wo  pr< —   - 

aminutiun  in  any  .-tUitr.     M 

to     t'ur    tli'amntre    Hond     f 

Of  M..  H.    ronffired.     Tho.,' 

HcntH    rnro!l*-d.      I^w    ro^- 
Voloine  I.AW  I  ibrury  anil  miHlrrn  i-ouix'  in  )'ut>li>   St  <  ,kk\r^    :  r      <f 
jou  rnrtdl    now.     (U*t   uur   Mthinblr    I'M   pamc   "Law  Uuid*  '  ftn<l 
■•Eridence"  books  fn-c.     S.rul  for  thcm-r.ow. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  D«pt.   653-F.    Chlc«s« 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels: 

'•NothftiiT  Is  mort'    lmp<^rtnnt   thon   th»»   pr<-. 
phy.Htritl    hnilth    of  iMir   !«oldier«   and   iMii|.>i 
book  will  iMTfom)   H   roiil    ^latriotic    »rrvii-< 
imprcHftt'd  with  tht*  straiirhtf<>rwaril  nnil  \>r  a    . 
tion  which  it  .vintnin!*." 

HEALTH 

FOR  THE 

SOLDIER  ANoSAILOR 

B|/ riior.  Irvim:  KisiiKKor'  I'li/r  ('niin  - 
Uygifni-   A'c/frciicc    Hotird  of  the    I 
Institute  {irliich  itirliiilrx  thf  Sini/><' 
the  .Imn/iuiil  .Y(ii-i/i  ikkJ  Ki  i.fNK  l.\  M  \N  Ki~K.M.l>.. 
Mfdiciil  l>irtitof,  l.ifi-  F.xti  nsion  Institute. 
Packed  with  Information  on 


Caap  Life 

Akohol 

Tobacco 

Outdoor  Livioir 

Ooldoor  Slerpinf 

Coutipalion 

Prvper  Carrisfr  oi  ik*  Body 

Neceuily  for  Cleanlineu 

Mental  Poitr 

The  Vrnfrral  Peril 

Cart  of  the  Fret 

Deep  Brralkinf 

Quantity  and  Quality  of  Food 
Required 

.\<;i  irifl  lo.i  lYnnil  or  rcl.iti\o  in  lli<-   \ri«>  ■•r  N  ' 
this  lilll.-  t>iMik  will  provo  tif   fur  rcii<  liiiiir  \iil'i< 
pn'MTMiii:  Dm-  luiiltli  1111(1  v\cu  life  ilM'ir.    All  >»y  ■ 
tienon  thi:i  hiutk-  tm  into  Ih,-  pli  i  In  ii  t  li  •  „i>ic  woik   or 
the  Li.fi-  tyt-  iisi.Hi  lii.Htiliiti-. 

Khaki  cloth,   pochaltima,   60c  nat;  pottpaiJ.  64c 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   NEW  YORK 


Poitou 

Tea  and  Collre 

Care  of  the  Tretk  and  Cmmt 

The  Folly  ol  Worry 

Paralitrt 

Houainf 

Clothing 

Claitificatioa  ol    Foods — Furl. 

Building,  and  Regulatinc 

Dirtt 
Drug  Habit! 
Coldf 
Activity 
Work.  Play,  and  Sleep 
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:^Iorlaneourt  sector  in  wliieh  the  Aus- 
tralian troops  rush  a  hoi^tile  post  west 
of  Morlanoourt  in  dayhght,  taking  the 
garrison  by  surprize  and  capturing  21 
prisoners  and  a  machine  gun  without 
incurring  any  casualties.  Artillery  is 
reported  more  acti\e  in  the  Villers- 
Bretonneux  sector,  and  it  is  de\eloping 
in  the  Lens,  Hazebrouck,  and  Ypres 
sectors. 

The  French  report  lively  artillery  action 
north  and  south  of  the  Amcq  and  in  the 
Champagne  sector  in  the  region  of 
Massiges. 

The  German  official  report  states  that 
the  artillery  action  was  weak  until 
afternoon,  when  a  strong  harrassing 
fire  set  in  and  was  continued  into  the 
night.  Great  reconnoitering  acti\ity 
leads  to  violent  hand-to-hand  ligliting 
in  the  district  of  Lassigny. 

fay  19. — London  reports  that  to-day 
"marks  the  third  week  ^^^thout  any  de- 
cisive action  by  the  Germans  on  the 
battle -front  in  France  and  Belgium, 
while  the  Allies  have  become  more 
aggressi\e,  the  Fnmch  ha\ing  mater- 
ially improved  their  ])ositions  before 
.\miens.  In  a  brilliant  drive  last  nigiit 
the  Australians  captured  Vilie-sur- 
Ancre.  a  mile  from  ^lorlaneourt,  with 
360  prisoners  and  twenty  machine 
guns.  The  German  casualties  were 
hea\y. 

The  British  positions  have  been  im- 
proved and  an  attempted  enemy  raid 
northwest  of  Bethune  is  repulsed. 

The  German  official  report  states  that 
British  local  attacks  on  the  Ancre 
sanguinarily  collapse.  West  of  Hulluch 
a  British  attack  with  several  companies 
is  reported  repulsed  with  heav3^  losses. 

lay  20.— The  British  report  that  the 
hostile  artillery  has  shown  activity  with 
gas-shells  north  of  Bethune.  French 
troops  carry  out  successful  operations 
east  and  northeast  of  Locre,  gaining 
all  their  objectives  on  a  4,000-yard  front 
and  taking  400  prisoners.  A  raid  at- 
tempted bj-  the  enemy  north  of  Hinges 
is  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 

Violent  artillery  actions  in  the  region  of 
Hangard  and  south  of  the  A\Te  are 
reported  by  the  I<>ench.  French  de- 
tachments penetrate  as  far  as  the  third 
German  trenches  near  Bermicourt, 
destroying  the  enemy's  defensive  works 
and  capturing  some  prisoners  and 
valuable  war-material. 

The  German  report  states  that  strong 
French  attacks  against  Mont  Kemmel 
broke  down  A\'ith  heavy  losses.  Vio- 
lent artillery  duels  developed  in  the 
Kemmel  region.  On  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Ancre  the  British  made 
their  waj'  into  Ville-sur- Ancre. 

lay  21. — The  British  official  report  states 
that  an  attac;k  in  force  on  a  front  of 
l."200  yards  on  the  British  new  positions 
north  of  Mer^ille  Avas  dealt  with  ef- 
fectively, the  British  line  remaining 
intact.  During  the  night  the  hostile 
artillery  was  active  in  the  Albert  sector 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebuterno, 
and  between  the  Scarpe  River  and  Hill 
70,  while  heavy  gas-sheUing  was  re- 
ported north  of  Bethune. 

The  French  report  both  artilleries  active 
at  points  south  of  the  A\Te  and  near 
Montdidier  and  Lassigny.  There  was 
no  infantry  activity. 

AMKRIC.V    AT    THE    FRO.VT 

^^y  16. — An  official  communication  from 
General  Pershing  is  made  pubhe  bv  the 
War  Department  which  gives  details 
of  the  actiA-ities  of  the  American  troops. 
Marked  increase  of  artillerv  -  fire  is 
noted  north  of  Toul  and  in 'Lorraine. 
Lieutenants  Angel  and  Emerson  are 
reported  killed  in  the  fall  of  an  ob- 
serv-ation  plane.  Three  officers  of  the 
AA-iation  Corps  are  cited  in  orders  bv 
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TTie  W)odcIiucks  nibble  tbe  Hanole 
but  Jim  Ft^nn  loves  the  Blade . 

^T^HIS  is  Jim  Flynn  with  his  favorite  saw.  He 
•*'  bought  it  fifteen  years  ago,  and  has  used  it 
ever  since.  It  is  a  Disston  saw.  He  reports  that 
it  has  given  him  wonderful  service.  And  this 
veteran  woodman  knows  saws. 


Jim  Flynn  is  the  forest  ranger 
in  charge  of  the  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Forest  Reservation 
around  Owl's  Head  and  Long 
Lake,  New  York. 

Forest  Rangers  often  have  to 
fight  fires  with  saws.  They 
must  fell  trees  to  head  off  the 
forest  fires  that  annually  devour 
$25,000,000  worth  of  timber. 
And  Jim  Flynn's  other  saw,  a 
Disston  Crosscut,  has  delivered 
valiant  service  to  check  many 
such  fires. 

The  woodchucks  that  live  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jim  Flynn's 
cabin  have  feasted  on  the  finely - 
seasoned  apple-wood   handle  of 


Jim's  hand  saw.     But  the  blade 
is  as  good  as  new. 

The  blade  of  well -tempered 
Disston  Crucible  steel,  eats  into 
wood  with  that  smooth  cutting 
ease  that  every  woodman  loves. 

When  you  need  a  saw,  ask  for 
a  Disston.  Our  hand  saws  are 
used  by  fully  three  out  of  every 
four  carpenters. 

Go  to  any  progressive  hard- 
ware dealer's  in  your  vicinity, 
and  saw  through  a  board  with  a 
Disston  saw.  Notice  its  ' '  hang. ' ' 
Observe  how  perfectly  its  handle 
fits  your  hand.  Observe  how 
its  slender,  rigid,  tempered  blade 
cuts  with  a  minimum  of  friction. 


Observe  how  the  blade  tapers  in  thickness 
and  is  left  heavier  at  the  handle,  where  it 
has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  drive. 

All  Disston  saws  and  tools  are  guaranteed 
perfect  in  material  and  workmanship. 

DISSTON  FILES  are  as  well  known 
for  quality  as  Disston  Saws 

Send  for  the  free  Disston  Handbook  on  Saws 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,   ^^^^ 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Works:   Toronto,  Canada 

Chicago  Cincinnati        Boston 

San  Francisco  Memphis  New  Orleans 

Portland,  Ore.         Seattle  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Sydney.  Australia 


STON 

SAWS  AND  TOOLS 
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THE  GUNS 

USE  IT  AS  A 
DENTIFRICE 


Inflamed  gums— a  cause 
of  loose  teeth 


PYORRHEA  is 
undoubtedly  a 
vital  danger  to 
both  gums  and  teeth. 
Tender  gums  indicate 
it.  and  wiih  it  come 
loosening  teeth.  Im- 
perceptibly at  first,  the 
gums  recede  from  the 
normal  gum  line. 
They  inflame.  They 
present  many  tiny 
openings  for  millions  of 
bacteria  to  attack  the 
unenamcled  tooth 
base,  sink  into  the  sys- 
tem and  cause  organic 
disease.  Tooih-basc 
Jccay  quickly  follows. 
Even  if  the  cavity  be 
filled  and  the  tooth 
saved,  the  gums  con- 
tinue to  recede.  And 
the  lips  flatten  in  ex- 
act proportion. 

Against    this   Pyor- 
rhea CRiggs'  Disease) 
ordinary  tooth-pastes 
are  powerless.     Yet 
Pyorrhea  attacks  four 
out  of  five  people 
who  are  over  forty. 
and   many   under 
this_  age.     But  For- 
han's  —  if  used   in 
lime  and  used   con- 
sistently— is  a  proven 
and  certain  prevent- 
ative   of     Pyorrhea. 
It  is  a  scientific  tooth 
polisher   as  well. 
Just  try  it  at  tooth 
brush   time.     See 
how   promptly  any 
bleeding  or    gum 
tenderness  ceases. 
Notice    the     in- 
creased hardiness 
of  your  gums. 

If  gum  -  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

30c  and  55c  tubes 
All  Druggists 

FORHAN  CO. 
VJU  6th  Ave.,  N.y. 

SoikI  for 
Trial  Tube  Free 


Be  a  Better  Salesman 

Yftii  can  —  whi'tticr  yon  aw  a  Ih-^'iiukt  i>r  already  oxiKTlenced. 
Siucessl III  Selling,  by  li.  LKtCHTKR,  will  lielii  yon  t<>  train  youi- 
Belf  t.»  jii'liio  rv.-ry  pioitpoct  liirlit.  and  iisi'  the  f-eliiiiit  tactics  licst 
n'l;i|iti"l  locii.li  iiidivi.lnal  i-nsv.      K\  mail.  '<!  rciit.s. 

I  f.\K   A:    WA(;X.V1.I>1  Cd.MI'.iN  V.    New  V..rli 


FORMULA  I 


v-^AS 


NEW  yORK   CITY 

SPECIALIST  W 
DISEASES  OF  THE  IKittTil 

PREPARED  FOR  THE 
PRESCRIPTION  OF  THE 

DENTAL  PROFESSlQIi 

UNDER  AUTHORITY 
BY 

Inc. 

Y. 


Give 
Quick  Relie 


LUDENS 


&;i-"vP 


MENTNOL 

COUGH 
DROPS 


On  Dusty  Days 

wlictlior  \vaIkinK  or 
iDotoriiictiic  nose  and 
tlirout  boconie  irritiit- 
^  t'<l.     Liulon's  >vill  Kivo 
J*  cjiiick  relief  by  clear- 
ing;   uiui   sootliinu   tho 
wi  i  r  p a .s .s a  |{  e 8.    Very 
'beneficial  for  bay 
II    I  1^    (I'ver.  summer  colds, 
V'itZ:^  bid  brealb. 

Popular  with  Soldiers 

Duili    and 
Kty  lilkt'a. 


r 


rrtii-«l>  th€-    111 

l.>\    lliiKl    uil  di 
1.1  ilillN. 


llic  ••oniiiiandins:  general  of  a  French 
Army  Ctjrps  and  are  dt-t-oratetl  with 
the  t'/oix  t/t  Gutrrc. 

May  17. — A  dispatch  from  tlie  Head- 
(|uarter.s  of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states* that  the  whole  American 
sector  on  the  Picardy  front  was  sul)- 
jected  to  a  heavy  l)oml)ardmeiil,  hut 
without  any  other  indication  that  the 
enemy  was  pre])arint;  to  renew  the  of- 
fensive. Trooj)s  of  (he  new  American 
Army  are  arri\in};  witliin  the  zone  of 
the  British  forces  in  northern  France 
and  eomi)letinff  their  traininfj  in  the 
area  occui)ied  by  lh(>  troops  wliich  are 
l)loci<ing  the  Germans'  path  to  the  .sea. 

May  IS.— A  dispatch  from  the  Ilead- 
(luarters  of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  a  vigorous  sih'ut 
raid  attempted  ])y  the  Germans  on 
American  combat  troops  in  the  Lum''- 
^  ille  sector  faih'd  coini)letely  with 
severe  losses  to  the  enemy.  General 
Pershing's  report  states  that  the  light- 
ing on  tht;  American  front  has  been 
limited  to  reconnais.sances  and  inter- 
mittent artillery-firing.  Increased  aerial 
activity  is  reported  north  of  Toul, 
While  waiting  on  the  aviation  field  for 
t  he  French  general  who  was  to  confer 
decorations  on  seAeral  American  a\ia- 
tors,  Captain  Peterson  made  an  ascent 
and  brought  down  two  (lerman  planes. 

'Sliiy  19. — General  Pershing's  official  com- 
munique gi\en  out  at  Wasliington  an- 
nounces that  enemy  raids  in  Picardy 
and  Lorraine  were  rei)ul.sed.  and  details 
a  .sensational  air-fight  in  wliich  Lieu- 
tenant Hickenbacker,  formerly  the 
General's  cliaiitil'eur,  brought  down  a 
(ierinan  plane,  damaging  his  own 
machine,  but  reaching  the  American 
lines  safely. 

Ma.v  20. — In  his  dail.v  communique  Gen- 
eral Pershing  states  that  aside  from 
aerial  acti\  ity  tliere  was  little  to  report 
from  the  American  front.  He  cites  a 
notable  instance  t)f  bravery  shown  by 
two  colored  privates  on  sentry  dut.v, 
ulio  defeated  a  raiding  force  of  twenty 
(lernians  who  attacked  them  in  the 
front  and  rear, 
A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  Captain 
Cliarles  J,  Biddle,  chi(>f  of  an  aerial 
patrol  of  the  Lafa.vette  Squadron,  who 
was  rei)t)rted  lost  after  a  fight  witli  a 
German  niacliine,  was  found  in  Xo 
Man's  Land  by  Frencli  scouts  with  a 
l)iillct  through  his  leg.  He  was  taken 
to  tile  rear  for  treatment. 

May  2L — General  Pershing's  communique 
states:  "  Kxcei)t  for  activity  by  the 
artillery  on  both  sides  in  \arious  .sec- 
tors there  is  nothing  to  report." 
Tlie  American  casualty  list  to  date  fol- 
lows: KiUed  in  action,  To");  died  of 
wounds,  194,  from  accident,  disease, 
and  other  causes,  1,:{79,  severely 
wounded.  oO");  sliglitly  wounded,  2,019; 
missing  in  action  aiul  ])n.soners,  291. 

THK    IT.\L1.\.\     FUO.NT 

May  1"), — A  dispatch  from  Italian  Ilead- 
(|Uarters  in  nortiiern  Italy  stal»>s  that 
the  enemy  continues  its  attemi)ts  to 
approach  Monte  ( 'orno  and  reopen  the 
line  of  advance  tiirough  tiie  \'al  Arsa, 
but  is  rejH'atedly  repelled  by  the 
Italian  batteries. 

May  1(>. — An  official  report  from  liome 
announces  that  tiie  opening  of  the  of- 
l\iisi\e  on  the  llalian  front  has  de- 
\elopedwith  the  Italian  troops  taking 
the  lead.  Phe  Italian  inl'antry  enters 
the  enemy  trenches  on  .Mo!itt>  Asoloiie, 
killing  or  dis|)ersiiig  the  garrison.  At 
the  same  time  the  British  raid  enemy 
jtositions  at   Canoxc, 

.May  17,  Paris  rei)orts  that  the  artillery 
continues  active  on  the  Italian  froiii. 
The  Italians  are  taking  the  aggressixi- 
lu  the  little  infantry  lighting  thai  pre- 
vails. 


THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

May  1."), — Washington  hears  from  Swit- 
zerland that  at  the  recent  conferenee 
between  the  German  and  Austrian  Em- 
peroi-s  a  treaty  of  alliance  for  twentv- 
five  years  was  fi.xt  upon.  A  Vienna 
dispatch,  however,  states  that  no  agree- 
ment was  signed,  as  the  time  was  not 
opportune. 

May  17. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  the  German  Food  Department  has 
ordered  a  reduction  of  the  daily  flour 
ration  to  ").()  ounces  i)er  capita.  The  De- 
partment states  that  while  the  promised 
grain-sui)i)ly  froni  the  I'kraiiie  may  be 
reckoned  upon,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
sufficiently  large  supphes  will  reach 
Germany  before  this  year's  harvest. 

TlIK    W.VK    I.V    TUK    AIR 

May  15.— A  disi)atch  from  the  American 
Army  in  France  states  that  American 
aviators  slioot  down  three  German 
jjlanes  in  the  Toul  sector.  The  Frenf^h 
official  reports  state  that  two  German 
planes  were  brought  down  on  May  12 
and  two  others  on  May  14.  On  the 
latter  date  a  grouj)  of  Allied  planes 
bombed  the  railroad-station  at  ChSteiet- 
sur-Ketourne  (Ardennes).  On  the  same 
night  (Jerman  aviators  boiiil)ed  the 
neighborliood  of  Dunkirk.  There  were 
no  casualties  and  little  damage  was 
done. 

The  British  official  statement  reports 
that  on  ^la.v  13  si.x  hostile  machines 
were  driven  down  ami  one  out  of  con- 
trol by  anti-aircraft  gun-fire.  Twelve 
tons  of  bombs  were  tiro|)t  on  the  rail- 
way-stations at  Lille,  Menin.  Chaulnes,  i 
and  Peronne.  and  on  the  docks  at  | 
Bruges.     All  the  machines  returned.      i 

May  16. — The  French  official  report  states  i 
that  on  May  lo  pursuit  machines  were 
extremely    active.       KightinMi    German 
planes    were    brought    down    and   four  , 
capti\e  balloons  set  on  fire.  l 

The  British  official  statement  reports 
that  on  ^lay  lo.  37  German  airplanes, 
25  of  which  were  destroyed,  were 
aceotinled  for  bj^  British  airmen. 
Aerial  activities  are  reported  to  be 
increasing  in  France  and  Flanders.         > 

German  Headquarters  rei)orts  numerous' 
aerial  engagements  on  the  fighting- 
fronts.  A  statement  says  that  33 
Allied  planes  were  shot  down,  14  of 
which  were  destroyed,  by  the  chaser 
squadron,  formerly  commanded  ' 
Baron  Kichthofeii, 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  tAvo  dis- 
tinct attempts  to  reach  Paris  were 
made  during  the  night  by  two  groups  of 
German  planes.  They  were  driven 
oft"  A\ithout  tloing  any  damage  in  th" 
citv,  alt  ho  a  few  bombs  were  dropt 
fields. 

May  17, — I^ondon  reports  air-fighting  on, 
a  trtMiuMidous  scale  on  the  Western 
front  with  American  aviators  partici- 
pating. The  official  report  states  that 
on  May  1."),  25  Gerinan  machines  wen»j 
brought  down  and  12  driven  down  outf 
t)f  control.  On  May  Hi  airplanes  that 
set  out  to  bomb  factories  and  thcr 
railroad -station  at  Saarbriick,  Ger- 
inan.\.  encountered  10  hostile  scouts  and 
engagetl  in  a  ruuniiig  light.  When 
Saarl)riick  was  reached  25  hostile 
machines  had  collected.  Twenty-four 
hea\y  bombs  wt>n>  drojit  on  objectives' 
in  sjjite  of  tlu>  enemy  resistance,  and  5 
enemv  machines  wt>re  brought  down  in 
the  fighting.  One  of  the  Allit-d  plane* 
was  seen  to  b(>  shot  down.  The  oth'  ' 
returned, 

Berlin  reports  that  eighteen  Allied  plaiu-- 
and  one  captive  balloon  were  brought 
down. 

.\  dispatch  from  the  American  Arm: 
states  that  Ani<>rican  aviators  biin: 
tlow  n  a  Cierman  plane  and  two  Cicrinai 
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observation-balloons  are  destroyed  by  a 
French  plane. 
Paris  reports  that  Eugene  Gilbert  a 
French  aviator,  was  killed  wiien  his 
aeroplane  plunged  to  the  ground  at  an 
airdrome. 

lav  18. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
in  broad  da^•light  a  successful  raid  was 
carried  out  "on  Cologne.  Two  of  the 
hostile  scouts  attacking  the  British 
were  driven  down  out  of  control.  All 
the  British  machines  returned  safely. 

Arierican  aviators  shoot  dowTi  two  Ger- 
man airi)lanes  nort  invest  of  Toul  in  a 
furies  of  engagements. 

Tlie  JVench  oflficial  report  states  two 
enemv  planes  were  brought  down  on 
Mav"l6  and  another  during  the  night 
of  May  16-17. 

lay  19. — London  dispatches  state  that 
14  persons  were  killed  and  more  than 
40  injured  during  tiie  Allied  air-raid 
on  Cologne. 

lay  20. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
"during  a  German  air-raid  on  the  city 
last  night  four  Golhas  were  brought 
down  by  the  British  barrage.  Another 
machine  is  reported  to  have  fallen 
flaming  into  the  sea  and  two  others 
lost.  The  British  casualties  Ave  re  37 
killed  and  161  wounded.  Fourteen  of 
the  killed  were  women  and  five  children. 

A  dispatch  from  the  American  Head- 
quarters in  France  states  that  Maj. 
Raoul  Lufbery,  the  American  Ace,  was 
shot  down  and  killed  while  attacking 
a  large  German  triplane.  Lufbery 
jumix'd  when  800  yards  above  the 
ground. 

An  official  statement,  issued  in  London, 
states  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
German  offensive,  two  months  ago, 
1.000  German  airplanes  have  been 
brought  down  or  driven  out  of  control 
and  1.000  tons  of  bombs  have  been 
dropt  over  the  enemy's  lines 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

[ay  16. — A  dispatch  from  Rome  states 
that  an  Austrian  battle-ship  was  tor- 
pedoed by  Italian  naval  forces  in  Pola 
Harbor  on  May  11.  Italian  seaplane 
squadrons  at  the  .same  time  attacked 
Austrian  battle  -  planes  over  Pola, 
bringing  down  two  and  forcing  others 
out  of  control.  The  Italians  returned 
safely. 

The  Xavy  Department  at  Washington 
announces  the  loss  of  the  American 
steamship  Neches  by  torpedo,  and  the 
Zaanlaiid,  a  Dutch  vessel  recently  taken 
over,  by  a  collision  at  sea.  The  crews 
were  saved. 

The  British  Admiralty  anounces  that  the 
Russians,  before  retreating  from  Hango, 
Finland,  last  April  Idew  up  theii-  four 
American  submarines.  Seven  British 
submarines  were  also  destroyed  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans. 

lay  18. — The  British  Admiralty  an- 
nounces that  a  British  destroyer  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  on  May  14  and 
two  men  killed. 

lay  20. — A  Washington  dispatch  states 
that  the  American  cargo  steamship  J. 
(1.  McCnllough  has  been  sunk  by  a  mine 
or  torpedo  in  foreign  waters.  All  on 
board  except  Engineer  Daughtry  are 
reported  saved. 

lay  21. — Washington  reports  that  the 
f'-boat  menace  is  being  curbed.  The 
last  record  of  tonnage  sunk  m  a  month, 
according  to  a  statement  of  the  Navy 
Department,  was  2.5  per  cent,  less  than 
during  the  preceding  "svanter  months. 
The  figures  showed  that  onlv  220,709 
tons  of  British  shipping  and  84,393  tons 
of  other  Allied  and  neutral  shipping  were 
sunk  during  the  past  month. 
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«An  Old  Club 
But  It  Looks  Like  New" 

"When  I  put  away  my  chibs  last  fall  I  had  the 
locker  boy  gave  them  a  close  of  3-iii-One.  This 
spring  they  looked  so  good  I  now  have  him 
3-in-One  them  every  time  after  playing. 
"First  he  cleans  them  thoroughly.  Then  he  gets 
them  bone  dry — particularly  the  metal.  Then  he 
rubs  the  metal  with  a  rag  well  oiled  with  3-in-One. 
This  positively  prevents  rust.      Next  he  rubs  the 

3-in-One 

oiled  rag  on  the  shaft.   This  keeps  the  wood  from 
getting  brittle  and  preserves  the  finish. 
"Last  of  all,  he  rubs  a  good  deal  into  the  leather 
handle.    This  not  only  preserves  the  leather  but 
keejJs  the  handle  soft.    Makes  it  hold  good  when 
you  grip  it.    Just  feel  that  handle  yourself.    Isn't 
it  great.?     And  not  a  bit  oily.     Take  my  advice 
and  keep  your  clubs  young  with  "3-in-One." 
3-in-One  is  a  pure  oil  compound  of  many  uses.   A  great 
preservative  of  metal,  wood  and  leather,  whether  in  fine 
furniture  or  golf  clubs.   Contains  neither  acid,  alkali  nor 
qrcasc.    Just  pure,  highly  refined  oil. 
\t  all  -tores  in  50c,  2oc,  15c  bottles;  also  in  Handy  Oil  Cans,  25c 
1^13 E'E'  (jcnerous  sample  and  Dictionarj^  of  TTses. 
*^  rVHilLi    \^  postal  will  bring  both. 

THRFE  IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  165KAG.  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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Hang  Pictures  Without  Nails 

Y(tu   protect    ytiir  walls   and   paper,  and 
lide  vi'^ly  picUirc  wires,  l)\   xij-iii;r 

Moore  Push-Pins 

ai(\ss  Heads.   Stri-I  l';ints. 

Moore  I'lish-Fcss  lluiiKfi's,  Ihr  H  anger  with 
a  Twist,  tor  framed  pictures,  mirrors,  etc 
A    A  P  'H    Stationery.     Hardware,    Drug 
1    l|v  ;,„,i  piinto  Supply  stores. 
I    U       In   CniKida   13r       Sauiplrs  and 
■    **        B..r,KK-t  free.  Write  Dept.  33. 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Runs  on  Kerosene 

Alcohol   or    Gas   Anywhere 

A  most  lenmrkaMo  iMv,-nti..n.  No  olcrtricity. 
wires  or  springs.  lOlS  Improved  Patented 
Models.  Runs  8  liours  for  a  centon  kerosene. 
Quiet-Couvcnient.  Brings  genuine  Comfort 
audsatisfaelion.  Ideal  for  tlie^ick.  A  proved 
sureess.  4th  si-asou.  Every  lionu*  and  r,ffi,'e 
needs  tlie  Wondei    Fan.     2  Models.     3  Sizes. 

Be  Well.    Keep  Cool.    Address: 
Lake  Breeze  Motor,  577  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 


^torSupply 
Systems 

30c  a  Month 

rumps  thousands  of  pallons  of  water  for  your 
bath.laundry  and  kitchen— for  3prinklin(fyoui' 
lawn— watennK  your  flowers  and  war  garden. 
There's  a  "V  &  K"  System  for  small  resi- 
dences, for  large  estates  and  farms— for  city, 
town  and  country  homes.  Run  by  electricity, 
j^asolinc  enK"'e  or  water  power.  Complete 
systems  $130  and  up. 

Send  for  "The  Modern  Way" 
The  "V  &  K"  catalojf  describes  and  il- 
lustrates each  "V  &  K"  system.    Makes 
it  easy  to  choose  the  sys- 
tem to  fit   your   require- 
ments    and     gives     the 
price .      Send    for    your 
copy  today.    It's  free. 
Ask  your  plumber  or 
plumbing  jobber  about 
V  &  K  Water  Syste  tn  s       ^ 

Dayton. Ohio 
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PAPER 
TOWELS 


Be  the  first  to  use  your 
towel.  Sanitary,  modern 
efficient  way.Soft  ab- 
sorbent, clean.  One  dries 
both  hands.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  sample  and 
see  the  25xntti»OH  Holder 

Write  to  DENNISON. 

Uept.  .1.  Kramingiiatn.  Mass., 

lor  ''ihe  Handy  Book." 


©What  Next  ? 


INSYDE  TYRESlnnef  Armor 


1^    for   Aolo    'iir.-:.       T 1.1._-     mil.;]''",      prevent 

K',    Mowouls  and  functur-.s.     Ka.  ily  .-ipplied  ill  any 

tiro,     ll.-^.d  over    aTi<i_  over    in    several    tiren. 

'1  tiou>*andd  sold.  Details  free.    Ayenta  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.  3 16  Cincinnati,  0. 
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JUST    PUBLISHED 

The  Rose-Bush  of  a  Thousand  Years 

By  Mabel  Wagnalls 

The  fascinating  story  upon  which  is 
based   the    Famous    Screen    Drama 

REVELATION 

Featuring  Madame  Nazimova 

The  inspiring  story  of  Joline,  the  artist's  model 
— her  care-lree  and  unrestrained  life,  her  visit 
to  the  forbidden  grounds  of  the  monastery,  the 
startling  developments  there,  and  her  sub- 
sequent regeneration.  This  book  is  illustrated 
with  eight  scenes  from  the  motion  picture.  It 
is  a  fascinating  story    and   is   beautifully   told. 

READ  THE  BOOK— THEN'  SEE  THE  PLAY  I 
Cloth  bound,  price  7$  cents  net;  by  mail  83  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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KEEP 


WELL 


FUNK  A 


n  iiuMnn^ivo  booksiviiiK  fiillili- 
Ttioin  fur  InyiiiE  out  and  plaiitinK 
all  ■ir)rt'<  ami  Hi/<»  of  Rardrn".  with 
niiiniToiH  dcKiKn?!  for  flowr  bcdfl 
and  liorilrr^.  Uirrciions  cit-ar  and 
hImiiiIc — many  ill'.istrationa  from 
ariii.l  |)li<ii<)«ra|)lis.  r^mo,  cloth, 
y  ?  (-.■»;/•,-  net  :  I'V  m-tii ;  S2  tftits 
WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


.\  ^anc.  iiiailu.d, 
and  simply  wriiiin  l>ook  by  I.  H. 
HiRSCIIFKLI),  NI.U..  which  ti-lis  the  story  of  the  licart 
in  sickncs.-i  and  hf.illh.  and  points  out  the  way  to  \>tr 
ycnl  and  <arc  for  i.iordi-rs  of  tlu-  cimdation  by  riKlit 
livinK  and  cari'ful  eatint;.  how  to  avoiil  lirrakdownH. 
rliminair  "nervi-s"  and  reach  a  luallhy  old  ase.  t^et  it 
TODAV.  I  .ttiK.  (inlh.  l/..'«.  (m  "i.n/.  J;.  .•-, 
Funk  A  W.icnfilln   Company.   Dept    OSl.  Nfw  York  City 


Instant  French  for  Army  Men 


Kvi  r\   III. in  ill  ilic-  .\rijn     N.ivy.  en    niv  dIImi  Innii.  Ii  of  llir  w.ir  -<  ivur.  -iLiiiId  li.iyr  :i 
V(K  .ililllary       Mr   will    iiicd    11    1  ciii..|  .iiltlv  «  lull  Mr   1-   .i.lii.ilh    iiik.ik.iI    lllllli-   w.ll    .illd 
into  daily  contact  with  the  l-ri-nch  in'oplr.     It  will  hclji  liiiii  to  iinil<'r->l.iiiil  lii-<  .illii'.  Imi 
it  will  add  iniincn'«-ly  to  lilii  pergonal  loinforl.  convcnirncf  and  plcaHiirc  while  lie  i^  in  I'l.iiii 
'HicM<'  two  liooks  Hiipply  at  bntall  coitt  jiixt  what  Ih  neiMlt*<l. 

Pocket-Sized  Dictionary 

■  rent  li-Knitllsh  and   Knitlisli- 1- rt-nch 

Thu  h.iiuly  little  voliiliic  \\rii;Ii.  onI\'  a  few 
oiiiK'ci  ,ind  yet  it  coiit-iiiK  the  1-iincli  tran'-la- 
lionxol  over  16.000  KnKll>li  word'*  and  the  ICn- 
kIIhIi  incaninK^  ol  tli<*  s.iiiic  niiinlier  of  l<>i-nch 
w orris.  Contain-*  al*«i  t.dile**  ol  wriKht^  .ind 
iiHM'*iirr.*.inrnii  ti'rint.inoiK-y  value.*  in  l'"reinh. 
ICiiKhth  and  .\iiierican  curreniy.  I'liin  i>«  jiiitt 
I  lie  iMHik  to  help  >-oii  in  (onver.*ation  with  your 
h'rench  coinfade>..  llan<l>'  |H)ckel  ni/e  for  ihIiI 
iiionient  "tiids  or  i|iiick  reference  .sT'i  pp. 
li<Min*l  in  I'lill  Red  l-'Ir.xible  Leather,  f  1  uo 
p<>-*lpai<l;  in  ^iibManlial  cloth,  (>o  crnt>  net ;  by 
in;.il  f>\  o'ntH.  Uuuble  Thurnl>-notch  Imlex 
.tS  cent"  r»lrn. 
kit.  om-  of  ihr«-  liookHi'  ahaoliitely  ne<e«saiy  t 


nch 

nil-.* 

■  id 


XllldlMi;    U|'    V  .Mil    l'~|.'|l.   I,    V.M   .il.ul 

&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


ill  -1  t  Iti-  1  iti 


Casseirs  New  FRENCH  DICTIONARY 

l-:,lit.d  lu-  I. line,  II., 1,  lie.  It  A.  \  Lot.-.  .Illd 
mole  ioinprelien-.ive  voliiiiii',  with  I  J  I"  paKcb 
and  over  i.?o.ooo  vmaluil.iry  terin«  ('oiit.iitiH 
{■'rench-KiiKlixh  and  ICnitli-li-I'rriich  viHabu- 
larie«  and  nives  <an-liil  anil  "iiniile  exidana- 
tioni*  ol  all  proniinc  iallon»  The  Ixxik  explainn 
many  nrcetunry  pointn  ol  French  Kraininnr, 
and  liicliideit  labli-*  ol  wriitht"  and  inea«iirc». 
riionev  vahie«,  li«l«  of  proiH-r  name-*,  etc.,  etc. 
Si/e  x'v  xHxj'i  in*  he..  Durably  iHuind  in 
cloth",  Ji  .so  net;  J1.77  by  mail.  Thumb-notch 
Index,  so  cent«  extra.  (  rilicol  Kfvi'u;  V.u\'. 
wiy«  tlii.  i"  "The  l>e«t  Krem  h  and  Knuli«h 
Dictionary  ol  ordinary  -t/e  in  e\l«tence." 
the  Ainerii-.in  who  Koe.  to  Krance  C.el  one  of  ther 
e  xvli.  11  x..irll  I..-  I,ilkiiii;  «itli  ill*'  ••I'.iilii"  " 

3S4-380  Fourth  Avenue.  New 


l»rKK.\TU)N"S    IN    AMKRU  A 

May   I.").— President  Wilst)ii  in  a  letttr  to    I 
Donuxratif     Leader    Martin,    of    Vir- 
ginia. jHotests  against  the  C'lianiberlain 
re.solution   proviiling  for  an   inve.>Jti{ra- 
tion   of   tlie   War  Department,  on   tlie 
erronnd  that   it   would  l>e  a  direct  vote 
of  want   of  confidenfe  in  the  Adminis- 
tration,  and    that    the   purpo.se  of   the 
resolution  was  "to  takeover  the  conduct    i 
of  tile  war." 
T'resident     Wilson     names     Charles     E. 
Huglit  s,    of    New   York,   to    fooperat« 
with     the     Attorney-Cieneral     in     the 
invest if^jation  of  the  aircraft  .situation. 

May  17. — President  Wilson  arrives  in 
New  York  and  reviews  the  big  Red- 
Cross  parade  which  inaugurated  the 
S1(K).(MK).(KXJ  drive. 

Wasliinsiton  announces  that  during  the 
first  seventeen  days  of  May  an  averag*- 
of  one  wooden  ship  a  day  was  launched 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  ,S0,000. 

Washinijton  announces  that  the  sulv 
.scriiJtions  to  the  third  LiJ»ertv  Loan 
have  reached  ."?4,170.019.()r>0.      '  ; 

(^aptain  Resnati,  the  Italian  Array  ' 
aviator  who  liatl  made  many  spectat'ular 
flights  in  tli(>  I'nited  States,  is  killed 
at  Ha/.elliurst  Field,  L.  I.,  Avhen  one  of 
tlH>  ))ianes  of  his  Caproni  machine  col- 
lai)ses  and  crashes  fifty  feet  to  th" 
ground. 

May    l.S. — In   an   address   at    the   Metro- 
politan ()p<>ra-house,  Xew  York.  Pnsi- 
dent  Wilson  announces  that  there  win 
1m>  no   limit    i)laced   on   the  number 
men  that  will  he  sent  to  France  to  "u 
the  war  worthily."  i 

May     20. — Presiilent     Wilson     signs     the  I 
Overman  Bill  and  unth-r  its  provisions  ' 
at  once  effects  a  sweeping  reorganiza-   \ 
tion  of  the  airjilane  .service,  separating  ' 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  operation    ' 
and   production  t)f  airplanes  from  ti 
Signal    Corps    of    the    Army.'   Maji 
(leneral    Squier,    Chief    .Signal    Oftit  > 
will   lia\c   charge   of   the   .Signal   Cor 
as    it    previously    existed,    antl    all    t 
equipment     antl     personnel     connect, 
with  llie  aircraft  work  will  lie  under  ti 
charge  of  lirigadier-Cleneral  Kenly  and 
.John    I).    Ryan,    Director    of    Aircraft  ' 
Production.  \ 

The  .Senate  jiasses  »lie  joint  resohition  ' 
which  provides  that  members  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  may  accejit  deconitions  con- 
ferreil  uj)on  tliem  for  gallantry  by  the 
chiefs  of  Allied  armies. 

Washington  reports  that  ten  large  st* 
steamships  wen>  turned  o\er  to  i 
Shippiiiu'  Hoard  <luring  the  past  wt . 
ft)r  oi)initioii.  Four  of  them  were  co: 
mandet>red  vessels.  The  total  ii' 
toniia«t>  thus  made  available  is  5S,N  ' 

Tin:    SITIATION    IN    RUSSIA 

May   is.— .\  ilis|)atch  from  Mo.scow  sta' 
that   (urman   troops  in   Ksthonia  hii 
mutinied  and  several  olTicers  have  be«'U  | 
killed.  « 

May   10.  -The    Zurich    corres|K)ndent 
the  Paris  Journal  chs  Dcfmls  states  tli 
the  (iermans  are  tlistributing  proclain 
lions  incitinL''  pogrtims  in  (Jalicia. 
Moscow    dispatch»>s    •<\ii{v   that    M 
mans  and  jiolsliev  ik  forces  ar«>  i  i 
in   a    ileadlv    conflict    at    Baku    im    ' 
Caspian  Sea.      It  is  saiil  that  2,()(K»  h;i 
been   killetl  and  ;i,(HK)  wounded,      (i' 
man     lrt>oi)s     have     occiipictl     Hjori 
an  i^land  in  the  (Julf  of  Finland,  tliir 
milts  northwest  of  I'etrttgrad. 

FOKKIGN 

May    l.">.Mr.     Dmal.     director     of     the 
Hon  III  I    Ifoiitjc,    the    French    newspn|»er 
that     was   supprest,    is    condemned    to' 
death  for  treason  by  a  court  martial 
I'aris,     The    other   six    defendants   ;i 
sentenced  to  firi-on  terni«i  of  from  tN\" 
to  ten  vears. 


May  17. — A  dispatch  from  Rome  an- 
nounces the  death  of  Eusapia  Palladino, 
whose  reputed  psychic  powers  puzzled 
European  scientists  for  twenty  j'ears. 
She  was  sixty  j-ears  old. 

May  18. — A  London  dispatch  announces 
that  following  a  proclamation  by  Lord 
French  of  the  existence  of  a  Germah- 
Sinn-Fem  plot  in  Ireland,  at  least  .500 
prommont  Sinn-Ft-iners  are  arrested. 
The  men  arrested  include  De  Valera, 
the  president  of  the  organization; 
Arthur  Griffith,  vice-president;  William 
Cosgrove,  M.  P.,  and  the  •  Countess 
Markiewicz.  No  specific  charges  have 
yet  been  made  public. 
The  State  Department  at  Washington  is 
notified  that  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Governments  have  concluded  a  joint 
agreement  against  the  German  military 
menace  in  the  Far  East,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  a  defensive  alliance  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 
A  dispatch  from  Buenos  Aires  states  that 
high  quality  maize  is  being  burned  as 
fuel  in  Argentina,  as  the  scarcity  of  ships 
prevents  its  sale  at  a  profit.  This 
year's  was  a  bumper  crop  and  is  selling 
at  $15.30  gold  a  ton  as  fuel. 

DOMESTIC 

May  15. — The  air  mail -service  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Wash- 
ington is  inaugurated.  The  plane  that 
Avas  sped  on  its  way  from  Washington 
by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  lost 
its  way,  broke  its  propeller,  and  was 
forced  to  land  twenty- two  miles  from 
Washington. 

May  18. — A  dispatch  from  Pittsburg 
states  that  probably  200  men  were 
killed  when  an  explosion  of  TNT  de- 
stroyed the  plant  of  the  /Etna  Chemical 
Company,  at  Oakdale.  The  property 
loss  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

May  20. — A  dispatch  from  Pittsburg 
states  that  91  bodies  have  been  re- 
,  covered  from  the  ruins  of  the  ^Etna 
Chemical  Works.  Ninety-four  injured 
are  in  hospitals  and  190  of  the  working 
force  have  not  yet  been  accoimte4  fo^"- 

May  21. — Director-General  of  Railroads 
McAdoo  removes  from  duty  as  executive 
manager  the  president  of  every  Ameri- 
can railroad.  Federal  directors  will 
b<^  placed  in  charge  of  each  road  imder 
the  Director-General.  Some  of  the 
presidents,  it  is  said,  will  be  appointed 
as  Federal  directorji  at  lower  salaries. 
Washington  dispatches  state  that  the 
Government  has  gathered  evidence  in 
this  coimtry  of  conspiracies  between  the 
Sinn-Fein  leaders  and  German  agents 
to  cause  an  Irish  revolt  here  and  to 
stunulate  a  conspiracy  against  the 
British  Empire,  German  money  having 
been  circulated  among  negroes,  Finns, 
and  Lithuanians. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington 
receives  a  report  that  Alexamier  Ker- 
ensky,  former  Russian  Premier,  has 
reached  New  York,  but  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  disposed  to  accept  it  with- 
out confirmation. 

Rene  Lufbery,  brother  of  Raoul,  who  was 
killed  in  aerial  battle,  has  been  sum- 
moned by  the  local  draft  board  of 
WalUngford,  Conn.,  the  Lufbery s'  home. 
The  family  is  represented  now  in  the 
war  by  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
who  are  nurses. 


Good  Family  Weather. — ■"  I'm  so  glad 
to  see  good  golf  weather  at  hand,"  said 
young  Mrs.  Torkins. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  cared  for  the 
game." 

"  I  don't.  But  I'll  be  glad  to  have 
Charlie  out  plajing  the  game  instead  of 
staying  home  talking  about  it." — Pillti- 
burg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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THE  PRESENT  WL  DOUGLAS  FACTORY  AT  BROCKTON  Mj!! 
WHERE  -4000  SKILLED  SHOEMAKERS  ARE  EMPLOYED. 


iVLDOUGLAS 


ORIGINAL  PLEASANT  ST  FACTORY  | 
Output  e*0  P.,;r:.  p<-^ejy 


^^mm:^m 


"THE  SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  ** 

$3  $3  50  $4  $4.50  $5  $g  $7  &  $g 

You  can  save  money  by 
wearing  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes. 
The  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  The  actual  value  is 
determined  and  W.  L.  Doug- 
las name  and  the  retail  price 
stamped  on  the  bottom  be- 
fore the  shoes  leave  the  fac- 
tory, which  guarantees  their 
value  and  absolutely  protects 
you  against  high  prices  and 
unreasonable  profits. 

ThequaHtyofW.  L.  Douglas 
product  is  guaranteed  by 
more  than  40  years  experi- 
ence in  making  fine  shoes. 
The  smart  styles  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  cen- 
tres of  America.  They  are 
made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing  with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

'he  retail  prices  are   the  same  everywhere.     They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.   They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

CATJTION^Tieforc  yo\i  buy  he  sure  W.  Ii.  Douglas 
name  find  the  retail  price  is  sttmijied  on  the 
bottom  and- the  inside  top  facing.  This  absolutely 
2)rotects  you  aifainst  high,  prices  and  unreasonable 
2>rofits.  liEnAltE  or  FRAUD. 

Sold  by  over  90.00  shoe  dealers  and  105  W.  L.  Douglas 
stores.  If  not  convenient  to  call  at  W.  L.  Douglas  store,  ask 
your  local  dealer  for  them.  Take  no  other  make.  Write  for 
booklet,  showing  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 

President 

W.   T..    DOUGLAS    SHOE    CO. 

161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


BOYS  SHOES 
Best  Id  the  World 
$3    $2.50    $2 


Jl 

X  c 


fi^JLrT<a£^ 


ASLINE 
AUTOWLINE 


Hauls  You 
Out  Of  Trouble 

The  need  of  a  reliable  towline,  like 
the  Texan's  need  of  a  gun,  may 
never  come — but  better  be  prepared. 
It's  tiresome  standing  by  a  crippled 
car.  Hail  the  next  fellow,  snap  on 
your  BASLINE  AUTOWLINE— 
and  you're  off.  Safe  because  the 
patented  snaffle  hooks  can't  loosen. 
Superstrong — it's  Yellow  Strand 
Wire  Rope.  At  dealers,  ^4.95  east 
of  Rockies. 

POWERSTEEL  AUTOWLOCK— a 
safeguard  against  theft — is  also 
made  of  Yellow  Strand  Rope.  A 
sturdy  spring  lock  secures  the  loop. 
At  dealers,  ^2.25  east  of  Rockies. 
POWERSTEEL  TRUCKLINE  is  am- 
ply  strong  for  any  loaded  truck  in 
trouble.    Write  for  literature. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 
SAINT  LOUIS  :  :  NEW  YORK 
Mfrs.  of  celebrated  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  , 
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How  to  Save  From 

$10  to  $25  When  Your 

Radiator  Leaks! 

Do  you  know  why  the  experienced 
car  owner  no  longer  sends  a 
leaky  radiator  to  the  repair  shop? 

Because  he  has  found  that  "X" 
Liquid  repairs  leaks  more  scientifically 
than  by  soldering  -  does  a  better  job 
in  about  ten  minutes  and  saves  any- 
where  up  to  $25  in  repair  bills. 

Often  other  parts  of  the  cooling 
system  leak  — the  pump,  gaskets,  hose 
connections,  etc.  "X"  Liquid  makes 
every  ^ari  watertight.  "X''haseven 
repaired  a  cracked  cylinder  wall  so 
that  it  stands  2000  pounds  explosive 
pressure ! 

It  is  poured  into  the  radiator, 
combines  with  the  water  and  circu- 
lates throughout  the  cooling  system. 
"X"  finds  every  leak,  flows  through 
and  turns  to  a  metallic-like  solid  right 
in  the  hole.  This  makes  a  life-time 
repair.    Vibration  can't  loosen  it. 

In  using  "X"  Liquid  there  is  no 
need  to  drain  the  radiator.  Simply  pour 
it  in— leave  it  there— and  you'll  n^ver 
again  be  bothered  with  leaks. 

No  More  Rust  or  Scale — a 
Cooler,    Smoother    Engine 

The  same  "X"  Liquid  which  is 
used  to  repair  leaks  will  prevent 
rust  and  scale  from  clogging  up  the 
narrow  water  passages.  This  im- 
proves cooling  and  saves  oil. 

Don't  conlme  "X"  with  cements,  powders, 
or  flaxieed  ineaU  in  liquid  rorm  "X"  cannot 
clog  or  harm  the  cooling  tystem.  It  is  guaran- 
teed to  make  good  or  your  money  back. 

"X"  Liquid  i*  the  only  scientific 
procctt  for  making  cooling  ■ystems 
Leakproof — Rustproof— Sea  leproof. 

Large  Size  $  1 .50 

will  do  a  $25  repair  job! 

Ford  Size         75c 

will  do  a  $15  repair  job! 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  yet 
stocked  "  X  "  Liquid  send 
us  his  name  and  firice 
and  we  will  shil>  direct. 

"X"  Laboratories 

646  Wathiogton  Street 
Boston,  Matt. 


Kur  36  years  we  hftvp  hrcn  pmyinu  cur  r\it<tolners 
ttir  hitfliest  returns  citiihistoiit  with  conservative 
iiii-t|i,,ds.  First  mortgKKe  loKDS  of  t200  and  up 
whirli  we  ran  recommend  after  the  most  thoruuKh 
l),-r'<..fi.il  nivestHBtinn.  Plense  a«k  for  I.o.in  I. .-I  No. 
17.     »2.'ir,.rlirM,ite«„ll>,-p..<itiill...l„r-ailii«    .i or«. 

;JJ:l!<l?H.^«t.llHiiJ.fJ!WT?fP 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thinR  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  irieas;  they  m;iy  britiK  you  wcaltli.  Write  for 
"NecdiMi  1 1\  veil  I  loll  s"  and  "How  to  Cet  \<)iir 
Patent."   RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Depl.  1  7  I.  Wathlnglon,  0.  C. 


REAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 


wglil?^ 


$850,000 
First  Mortgage 
6%  Serial  Bonds 

nondi*  in  rlrnoniinalion.s  of 
$100  to  $r>(MK(.  Write  for 
booklet.  ".\  Kiiyi-r's  (Juidc 
to  Good  IiivMtnicntn." 


^        •  federal 
Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

Hairy  W    F  u  I.  Prrs, 
90D  Griswold  Street  D:  trnit 


THK  COMING   CAMPAIGN  FOR  INDI- 
VIDUAL ECONOMY 

WASHINGTON  dispatche-shaveauTeed 
for  some  \veck.s  that  the  Council  of 
Natif)nal  Defense,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
War-Industries  Board,  would  soon  enter 
upon  a  nation-wide  campaifjn  for  economy 
that  would  take  on  the  proj)()rtions  of  the 
food-conservation  drive.  Much  literature 
will  he  distributed  asa  part  of  the  campaign. 
What  the  Government  aims  at  particularly 
i.-;  (hat  the  people  shall  learn  to  refrain 
from  extravagance  and  so  save  money  to 
buy  Liberty  Bonds  and  War-Savings 
Stamps.  Such  a  movement,  involving 
millions  of  people,  not  only  will  con- 
serve the  finances  of  the  nation  for  the 
advancement  of  the  war,  but  will  bring 
about  curtailment  of  less  essential  indus- 
tries and  save  tremendous  quantities  of 
materials  for  war-purposes.  It  is  believed 
that  the  plan  will  help  answer  the  question, 
"What  can  I  do  to  aid  in  Avinning  the 
war?"  because  every  one  who  practises 
economy  will  be  doing  a  vital  thing  for  the 
war's  winning. 

So  serious  will  this  campaign  be  that  its 
promoters  believe  we  are  "rapjdly  coming 
to  a  time  when  people  who  practise  ex- 
travagance will  be  looked  upon  as  slackers." 
A  person  who  is  overdrest  may  find  him- 
self or  herself  "looked  upon  with  disfavor, 
not  as  one  who  attracts  envy."  All  will 
be  made  to  feel  that  "it  is  the  patriotic 
thing  to  wear  clothes  as  long  as  we  can." 
Men  and  women  might  still  buy  a  suit, 
or  dress,  when  it  was  necessary,  but  not 
when  it  was  purely  a  luxury.  "The  sooner 
that  spirit  is  awakened  in  .our  people," 
said  Mr.  Rosenwald.  of  the  Council,  "the 
better  for  every  one  concerned — except 
the  Kaiser.  A  nation  is  great  and  powerful 
to  the  extent  that  its  people  are  thrifty. 
We  should  all  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
conditions  faced;  the  sooner  we  do  that 
the  sooner  shall  wo  win  the  war."  Mr. 
(Jift'ord  recently  made  public  a  statement, 
authorized  by  members  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  other  Government 
ollicials,  as  follows: 

"The  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  (Coun- 
cil believe  that  a  concerted  elYort  for 
economy  by  the  pet)ple  of  the  nation 
will  not  only  go  far  toward  jiaying  Amer- 
ica's expenses  in  the  war,  but  will  also 
reduce  consumption  of  raw  and  manu- 
factured materials  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

"The  Council  urges  all  to  refrain  frt)m 
unnecessary  expenditures  of  every  kind 
and  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  only 
one  thing  is  t)f  real  importance,  anil 
that  is  the  winning  of  the  war. 

"The  nation's  resources  in  nian-power, 
money,  transportation,  footistuffs,  raw 
nuilerials.  and  fuel  have  alri>ady  b<>en 
subjt>cted  to  heavy  strain,  ami  it  is  the 
clear  duty  of  every  citizen  to  guard 
against  increasing  tliis  strain  by  a  singh' 
wasteful  act. 

"It  is  most  creditabl<>  for  ev(>ry  one- 
man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl  to  be 
economical  in  dress,  food,  and  luanntT  of 
living.  Kvery  »>vidence  of  heljiful  .><elf- 
deiiial  on  the  part  i)f  all  in  a  time  like  this 
is  most  commendable. 

"This  war  is  more  than  a  co.illict  be- 
tween armies;  it  is  a  contest  to  which 
»>very  man.  woman,  and  child  can  and 
shouhl  render  assistance'.  Thrift  and  econ- 
omy is  not  only  a  patrit)tic  privilege, 
it  is  a  duty. 

"The  advisability   of   making   public   a 


list  of  so-called  non-essentials  or  less- 
essentials  has  been  thoroughly  discust, 
and  it  was  decided  not  to  take  that  step. 
We  found  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
discriminate  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials—  in  fact,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  nothing  which  might 
be  called  absolutely  non-t^ssential,  but  ii 
the  people  themselves  will  refuse  to  bu.\ 
things  which  they  know  are  lu.vuries  tii 
them,  and  conserve  their  money  instea<i 
this  voluntary  action  may  solve  th- 
problem." 

Not  even  the  list  of  what  the  old  War- 
Industries    Board    had    concluded    to    hi 
non-essentials  has  been  allowed  to  be  pub- 
lished.     A   Washington   correspondent  o' 
the     New     York     Journal     of     CommcTi 
recalled  that  it  had  been  suggested  thii* 
on  that  list  might  have  been  found  jewelr> 
confectionery,      pianos,     passenger  -  auto- 
mobiles, etc.,  but  it  was  'pointed  out  tha* 
money  had  been  invested  in  these  indu.- 
tries  and  their  securities  had  been  under 
written  by  the  banks.    To  put  them  out  o 
business    would    have    made    worthless    ;. 
great    deal    of    banking    paper    and    tha; 
might  go  so  far  as  to  cause  a  panic.    Th' 
War-Industries  Board  weathered  the  storm 
of  protest  which  arose  at  that  time,  ami 
in   the  meantime  an  effort  was  made  t" 
divert  so-called  non-esst^ntial  industries  ti 
war-work,  but  with  varying  success.    Soni' 
jewelry    manufacturers    began    to    mak^ 
surgical  instruments  and  othtT  commodi- 
ties for  which  the  war  created  a  new  de- 
mand.    Henr\-  Ford  l)t>gan  to  manufacturi 
submarine-chasers  and  parts  for  merchair 
ships  in  his  automobile  plant  in  Detroit 
Somt!  furniture-manufacturers    turned  i^t- 
tention  to  the  making  of  planes  for  air-     I 
craft.       Wheels    for    cannon    and    army 
trucks  became  an  important  "industry,  and 
the    Board    was    instrumental    in    placine 
war-orders   in    many    directions   where    i" 
was    possible    to    divert   a   so-called   non- 
essential industry. 

The  non-essential  industry  problem  hn- 
since  V)een  approached  from  another  sidi 
Essential  commodities,  or  raw  material 
essential  to  the  manufacture  of  material - 
for  war-purposes,  have  been  diverted  t< 
war-uses.  The  War-Industries  Board  ha- 
obtained  absolute  control  for  the  Gov 
eminent  t)f  the  entire  output  of  steel,  wool 
ami  other  commotlities  which  will  be  usf: 
first  for  essential  war-work.  Only  in  ca.^i 
the  supi)ly  is  sufiicient  to  \n\\G  a  sur- 
plus will  it  be  distributed  to  normal 
commercial  enterprises.  The  result  ha- 
been,  and  will  be,  some  stringent  restric- 
tions upon  .\merican  industries. 

This  Board  is  likely  to  adopt  a  plan  to 
standardize  the  cloth  used  for  men's  clothe- 
The  i)urpo.se  is  to  ct)nserve  the  wool-suppi\ 
by  having  the  cloth  composed  entirely  of  :> 
ct)mbination  of  cotton  and  other  fabri.v- 
eliminating  wool.  (Moth  containing  n' 
wool  has  alread\'  been  in  wide-spn^ad  usi 
for  .><ummer  clothes.  .Vdvocates  of  tin 
staiidartlized  fabric  believe  that  a  gooii 
material  along  similar  lines  can  be  mad< 
for  winter  wear.  Manufacturers  will  b' 
urged  to  put  it  on  the  market  at  a  rt>asoii- 
al)le  cost.  The  CJovtTnment  meanwliil< 
may  carry  out  an  e.\tensive  campaign  to 
educate  tlu>  publiti  to  the  nt^'essity  of 
using  this  standard  cloth.  The  Board 
has  exprest  its  tli.sapiiroval  of  clothing 
advt>rlisements  which  have  ap|M>ared  in 
the  daily  prt>ss  aiming  to  stimulate  the 
saL'  of  clothing  by  such  phrases  as:  "Good 
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771  e  Standard  Spar^ 
'P/ug  of  zAmerica 


CARBON    PROOF 


It  Solves  the  Carbon  Problem 

For    Ford,    Overland   and    Studebaker   Owners 


/ 


For  years  most  motor  car  builders  have  plant- 
fciuipped  their  cars  vilh  AC  Sjiark  Phijrs.  Each 
of  the  93  leading  manufacturers  listed  below 
chose  Ac's  after  scientific,  competitive  tests  in 
which  every  other  spark  plug  on  the  market  had 
the  opportunity  to  qualify. 

The  latest  triumph  of  our  research  laboratories  is 
the  AC  Carbon  Proof  Spark  Plug  specially  de- 
signed for  Ford,  Overland  and  Studebaker  cars. 
This  1)1  ug  is  no  experiment.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  proved  in  shop  and  service. 

The  principle  of  the  AC  Carbon  Proof  is  a 
simi)leone.  The  knife  edges  of  the  porcelain 
attain  such  terrific  heat  that  all  carbon  deposits 
are  immediately  burned  off.  They  also  cool  rap- 
idly, thus  preventing  pre-ignition. 

If  you  own  one  of  these  cars  and  have  experienced 
trouble  through  spark  plug  faihire,  install  a  set 
of  AC  Carbon  Proofs  and  put  an  end  to  your  in- 
convenience.     You  will  note  immediate  improve- 


ment in  the  performance  of  your  motor.  You 
will   marvel    at    your    freedom  from   spark   plug 

annoyances. 

*  *  '  * 

There  are  various  tvpes  of  AC  Spark  Plugs  for 
every  make  and  style  of  motor. 

No  matter  what  car  you  drive  you  can't  go  wrong 
in  buying  AC  Spark  Plugs.  Their  installation 
eliminates  costly  experimentation  and  carries  the 
assurance  of  continued  satisfaction. 

Your  purchase  is  supported  by  the  overwhelming 
preference  of  the  country's  leading  manufacturers. 

The  letters  AC  are  the  initials  of  tlie  originator. 
They  are  glazed  in  the  porcelain  of  every  spark 
plug  he  manufactures. 

"Write  for  further  information  on  AC  Car- 
bon Proof  Plugs  specially  designed  for 
Ford,  Overland  and  Studebaker  cars;  also 
for  booklet,  "The  Unsuspected  Source  of 
Most  Motor  Ills,"  by  Albert  Champion. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  'iM^ichigan 


The  93  well  known  manufacturers  listed  below^  use  AC  for  standard  factory  equipment 


Acme  Trucks 
Advance-Rumely 

Tractors 
American- 

La  France 
Anderson 
Apperson 
Brockway  Trucks 
Buffalo  Motors 
Buick 
Cadillac 
J.  I.  Case 
Chalmers 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 


Cole 
Continental 

^lotors 
Crane-SlmpIcx 
Daniels 
Davis 

Deere  Tractors 
Delco-Light 
Diamond  T  Trucks 
Dodge  Brothers 
Dorris 
Dort 
Duesenberg 

Motors 
Federal  Trucks 


Ford  &SonTractors 
F-W-n      Trucks 
Gabriel      Trucks 
Gcnco      Light 
G.  M.   C.  Trucks 
Gramm-Bern- 
stein  Trucks 
Hatfield 
Haynes 
Hudson 
Hupmobile 
Jackson 
Jordan 

J  umbo  Trucks 
Kissel  Kar 


La  Crosse  Tractors 

Lexington -Howard 

Liberty 

Locomobile 

Marnion 

Maytag 

McFarlan 

McLaughlin 

(Canada) 
Menominee 

Trucks 
Molinc-Knlght 
Monroe 
Moreland  Trucks 


Murray 

Premier 

Nash 

Reo 

National 

Republic  Trucks 

Netco  Trucks 

Riker  Trucks 

Oakland 

Rock  Falls 

Old  Reliable 

Rutenber  Motors 

Trucks 

Samson  Tractors 

Oldsmobile 

Sandow  Trucks 

Oneida  Trucks 

Sanford 

Packard 

Saxon 

Paige 

Scripps-Booth 

Paterson 

Signal  Trucks 

Peerless 

Singer 

Pierce-Arrow 

Smith  Motor 

Pilot 

Wheel 

Stearns-Knlght 

Stephens 

Sterling  Motors 

Sterling  Trucks 

Stewart  Trucks 

Stutz 

Titan  Trucks 

Wallis  Tractors 

Waukesha 

Motors 
Westcott 
White 

Wilcox  Trux  ,i^, 

Wisconain  Motor*' 


Dealers:     What  does  all  this  mean  to  you  in  your  aim  to  give  your  customers  the  best? 
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The  Significance  of 

Extra  Tread  Rubber 

THE  thousands  of  "change  overs" 
from  solid  tires  of  other  makes  to 
Goodrich  De  Luxe  has  been  attributed 
to  just  one  thing — the  exceptional  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  THE  EXTRA 
TREAD  RUBBER  in  De  Luxe. 

The  scientific  distribution  of  more  rubber 
on  the  tread  at  the  point  of  contact  with 
the  road  means  a  greater  margin  of  safety 
for  the  motor  truck — more  rubber  to  wear 
through.  Thus  it  becomes  an  economi- 
cal proposition. 

But  in  the  protection  of  the  mechanism 
and  working  parts  of  the  truck  itself  De 
Luxe  attains  its  real  significance.  Its 
GREATER  CUSHION  is  of  such  volume 
as  to  smother  within  the  rubber  itself  those 
strains  and  jars  that  penetrate  thinner 
tires  and  reach  the  truck's  mechanism. 

And  on  a  straight  mileage  basis  De  Luxe  must 
outwear  other  makes  because  of  its  GREATER 
VOLUME  OF  RUBBER. 

You  want  economy  in  operation.  You  want  a 
big  return  from  your  truck  investment.  De 
Luxe  will  give  it  to  you.     ( Made  in  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 


Luxe  will  give  it  to  you. 
and  10-inch  widths). 


Branches  and  distributors   in 
all  truck  centers 

THE  B.F.  GOODRICH 
ROBBER  COMPANY 

The  City  of  Goodrich 
-AKRON,  OHIO 


Extra  Tread  Rubber — 
Your  Guarantee  of 
Uninterrupted  Service 


GOODRICH 

De  Luxe 

TRUCK   TIReS 


clothes  will  cost  more  before  they  cost 
less."  "Buy  now  before  they  go  higher." 
"If  you  do  not  buy  a  suit  now  it  will  cost 
you  .jO  per  cent,  more  in  a  short  ttme." 
"When  these  suitings  are  sold  out  you'll 
have  to  pa>'  .")0  per  cent,  more  for  the 
same  qualities — if  you  get  them  at  all." 

The  Board  regards  these  advertisements 
as  distinctly  an  <'ncouragcnient  of  hoarding, 
just  as  would  he  an  nppeal  for  the  purchase 
of  another  barrel  of  flour,  because  the  de- 
mands of  our  Allies  and  our  militarj-  forces 
^vill  soon  exceed  the  supply  ot  wheat.  Such 
advertising  has  l)een  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Government's  pli\ns  for  conserving 
wool. 

Prophecies  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  no  wool  at  all  for  ci^  ilian  use  for  at 
least  a  year  will  be  a\ailable  in  case  the 
United  States  puts  5, 000,000  men  in  the 
field.  Figuring  on  an  arnij-  of  onlv 
3,000,000,  it  is  estimated  that  there  would 
be  not  more  than  ir)0,000,000  pounds  of 
scoured  wool  left  over  from  its  needs. 
It  is  believed  that  not  only  the  wool  groun 
in  the  United  States  but  shipments  from 
South  America  will  be  absorbed  by  thi 
War  Department's  demands. 

By  jVIay  20  Federal  regulations  for 
handling  the  wool  clip  of  1918  were  an- 
nounced. They  define  the  prior  right  of 
the  Government  to  take  possession  of 
this  year's  entire  ciii^,  fix  the  prices  as 
established  on  July  30,  1917,  at  Atlantic 
seaboard  markets,  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  clip  through  approved 
dealers  and  distributing  centers,  one  of 
which  is  New  York  Citj-,  and  contain  what 
are  regarded  as  necessary  safeguards 
against  profiteering.  Approved  dealers 
will  be  entitled  to  a  gross  profit  in  ro  case 
to  exceed  1?2  cents  a  pound  on  the  total 
season's  business,  "this  profit  to  cover  all 
expenses  from  grower  to  loading  ■rooI  on 
board  ears."  The  gr()\\er  shall  receivi 
fair  prices  for  his  wool  based  on  tin 
Atlantic  seaboard  price  as  established  or 
July  30,  1917,  "less  the  profit  to  tli. 
dealer  as  stated  above  and  less  freight  t 
seaboard,  moisture,  shrinkage,  and  in- 
terest." But  in  no  case  shall  this  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  there  "shall  lie  mon' 
than  IH  cents  gross  profits  from  the  tini. 
wool  leaves  the  growers'  hands  until  i 
arrives  at   the   distributing  center." 

Meanwhile,   interest    has   been   direct*  •' 
to  the  restrictions  which  France,  by  mean 
of    taxation,    has    placed    on    purchaser- 
of  expensive  new  clothes  ond  other  articlt  > 
regarded   as    lu.xuries.     The    tax   on   su* ' 
articles   amounts    to    10    per   cent.     It    i 
made  to  api)ly  to  goods  of  all  dosses  •which 
are  sold  above  a  certain  fixt  price.     Thus 
suits  of  clothes  for  men  are  free  of  tax  up  d' 
a  sales  price  of  S.30.  but  above  that  figiir 
.1  duty  of  10  j)er  r-ent.  is  imposed  on  tin 
full  price,  so  that  the  purchaser  of  a  sm 
sold  at  $40  is  called  on  to  pay  an  extra 
$i    as    tiix.     In    the    same    way    wojnen's 
dresses  are  free  up  to  ?.")(),  men's  shoes  up 
to   .18,   women's   to    ${).'>{),   and  children 
to   $5.      Practically   every   class  of    cotii- 
nu)dity   is   touched    by    the   tax,  and  rot 
iiHTcly  jewelry  and  similar  articles,  whirl 
ar(>     universally     recognized     as     Juxurit  > 
Franco   more    than    any   other  conntrj-   i> 
keenly    susc«>ptible  to  taxes    of    this    kiml 
from  the  fact  that  she  juKssesses  more  trade  - 
of    the  pure    luxury   class  than  any  othi  i 
country.     Various   trade  organizations  an 
asking  for  modiCications  of   this  tax,  which 
has  had  theefrtct  of  seriously  reducing  tin 
turnover  in  practically  every  class  of  trad« 

.\u  interesting  phase  of  the  drive  agaitiM 
luxiirit's  was  witnessed  in  New  York  at 
the  end  oi  May,  when,  as  a  way  to  hel|) 
the  Government,  both  by  furthering  th.' 
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sale  of  war-savings  stamps  and  by  increas- 
ing^the  Government's  supply  of  bullion,  a 
committee  of  wealthy  women  opened  a 
War  Savings  Metal  Market  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Fortieth  Street,  where  all 
possessors  of  gold,  silver,  and  metal  plate 
were  invited  to  sell  their  valuables  to  the 
(Government  in  exchange  for  war-savings 
stamps.  Appeals  were  issued  calling  upon 
owners  of  plate,  from  brides  with  iminy 
weddi tig-gifts  to  athletic  Avinuers  with 
many  cups,  to  bring  them  to  this  Metal 
Market  and  sell  them  there  for  an  equal 
value  in  war-savings  stamps.  Assayers 
from  jewelry  establishments  aided  in  ap- 
f>raising  the  value  of  plate.  It  became  a 
"strictly  over  the  counter  business,"  the 
appraisal  being  made  and  the  value  in 
war-saving  stamps  paid  as  soon  as  the 
goods  were  delivered.  The  opening  of  the 
market  was  made  auspicious  by  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  Governor's  Avife,  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Whitman,  who  has  agreed  to  be 
the  first  person  to  deliver  plate  to  the 
Government.  After  plate  is  purcJiascd  it 
is  transferred  at  once  to  the  United 
States  Assa\'  Office  at  23  Pine  Street,  and 
there  melted  into  bullion  for  government 
purposes.  In  order  to  increase  public 
interest,  the  committee  arranged  for  days 
upon  which  a  special  clientele  would  be 
invited  to  bring  its  valuables.  There  was 
established  a  "Brides'  Day,"  when  wed- 
ding-gifts would  be  the  special  article  of 
goods  desired,  and  "Golfers'  Day,"  when 
golfers  would  be  called  upon  to  deliver  up 
their  cups  in  the  cause  of  democracy. 

Economists  and  many  other  persons 
have  written  and  spoken  weighty  things 
as  to  the  real  value  of  this  war-savings 
campaign  in  other  senses  than  the  most 
obvious  ones.  The  Government  is  rec- 
ognized as  performing  a  service  of  higher 
value  than  the  funds  raised  for  its  support. 
The  bulk  of  the  vast  funds  has  been,  and 
will  be,  drawn  from  current  savings,  and 
much  will  be  added  in  small  sums  from  the 
savings  of  the  people  all  over  the  country, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  spent 
needlessly.  Such  sums  promise  to  rise  to 
billions.  Moreover,  the  campaign  is  not 
to  be  considered  chiefly  as  a  patriotic 
sacrifice.  Transcending  that,  as  a  writer 
in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  has  said,  is 
"the  awakening  of  interest  in  the  cause 
at  stake  and  directing  the  mind  to  a  full 
appreciation  of  it."  Nor  will  the  effect 
upon  character  be  a  passing  one,  but  w411 
"permanently  elevate  and  strengthen  it," 

The  memory  of  what  was  done  for  one's 
country,  without  acting  as  a  soldier  and 
in  addition  to  laljor  in  support  of  its  cause, 
"will  be  a  sacred  heritage,  the  evidences 
of  which  may  be  preserved."  In  fact, 
this  self-denial  will  convert  itself  into  "more 
a  matter  of  reward  than  of  sacrifice,  for 
these  savings  are  going  into  investments 
upon  which  interest  will  be  paid  and  which 
will  be  finally  repaid  in  full,  when  the 
money  may  be  more  needed  than  now  by 
those  to  whom  it  will  return  after  having 
achieved  its  pm-pose."  Making  these 
savings  to  invest  as  loans  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  helping  to  victory  "will  cultivate^ 
a  habit  and  form  a  character  of  more  con- 
sequence than  all  the  other  considerations." 
Our  people  have  heretofore  been  too  care- 
less and  wasteful.  Cultivating  the  habit 
of  prudence  and  economy  and  saving  for 
the  future,  for  the  help  of  others  and  for  the 
improvement  of  life,  "will  build  up  charac- 
ter and  be  worth  more  than  any  material 
property  in  the  long  run,"  and  so  this  sav- 
ing of  pennies  and  dollars  "will  find  its 
reward  in  the  future  in  better  men,  better 
conditions,  and  a  higher  prosperity  and 
safet3\" 


^ 


(gmplexions  like 

Tacific      '^ 
Nprthwest 


/7 

Do  you  knowTvhy  thAviaiiig  generation  of 
young  women  '"out  here  "  have  the  most 
beautiful  complexions  in  the  world? 

It's  the  Climate! 

—the  warm  soft  rains,  the  temuercd  suicshine.  The  climate 
of  tlie  Pacific  Northwest  v.  ideal  for  health  and  beauty. 
It  is  bright  and  smmy-uevei-  too  hot  in  summer  nor  too 
cold  in  winter. 

It  is  a  Real  Vacatior,  Land  -A  Land  of  Scenic 
Supeilatives  foi   Yon  and  Yours 

this  ever  coo!  country  vvitl'  its  •forty  Switzerlands".  Its 
evergreen  golf  courses,  scenic  liighways.  remarkable  fish- 
ing, yachting  and  its  excellent  hotel  .nccommodations. 
Come  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  tlie  summer ' 
Write  for  free  illustrated  bool-.let  to  any  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Board  of  Trade  or  CommcrcKil  Cltih  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  or  tlie  Touiist  Department.  Parliament 
Buildings,  Victoria,  B.  C. ,  Capitol  Bnildiiigs,  Salem,  Ore- 
gon, or  OivTiipia,  Wash.,  or  the  oftice  of  the  Executive 
Sec.-ctary.  Herbert  Ciithbert,  Pacific  Northwest  Tounst 
Association, 

1017-1018  L.  C  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.   - 


<f"C0UR.       ^^ 

- 'MflU'RflATIONAl, ' 
PLAVejROUMiD 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


Accountant 

Executive  Accountanta  command  bm  satarics.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Onljr2,000  Certified  Public  Accountanta  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  SIO^OO  a  year.  Wo  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
Bpare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  poai- 
tions.  Knowledge  of  Bookkeepinf^r  unnecessary  to  beetn— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  the  eervico  are  under  the 
eupervinion  oi  a  larffc  Btaff  of  C.  P.  A'b,  includinK  William  B.  Cae- 
tenholz.  A.  M..  C.  P.  A..  KorniiT  Comijtrol'er  and  Instructor.  Uni- 
versity of  IllinoiB;  Wm.  Arthur  Chase.  LL.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Ex-Secre- 
tary Illinois  Stat*.^  Board  of  Accountancy;  and  other  members  of 
American  Institute  of  Acconntanls.  Low  tuition  feu — easy  termfi. 
Write  now  for  fri-e  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

La  Salle  Extension  University*  Dept.652.H      ''  Chicago 
"The  Wortd's  Greatest  Exten^on  Vmvenity" 


Patent  Your  Ideas! 

Books  "What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent"  sent  free.    Send  rough 

sketch  for  free  report  regardin(y  patentability, 

CHANDLEEft  CH/ilDLE£,4397tbSL.  Washington,  D.  C 


P 

■  thr< 

■  mei 
^a  goo 


ERSONAL  POWE 

a  big  practical  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas, 

shows  you  Hie  way  to  iiaiipiness  and  success 
rough  mental  concentration  and  the  develop- 
pnt  of  energy  and  will.     Read  it  and  make 
good.    i2mo,  cloth,  ti.75;  by  mail,  $1.87. 


R 


FUN  K  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Grammar  Facts  for  the  Home  and  Office 

Practical  information,  filed  away  in  a  new,  handy  little  volume  for  the  raan  or  woman 
at  a  desk  who  sometimes  feels  uncertain  in  the  intricacies  of  English  grammar.  A  simple, 
complete,  dependable  standard  by  which  to  test  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase,  in  a  letter, 
advertisement,  rejuirt,  or  other  composition. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR   SIMPLIFIED 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

A  book  of  practical  help  for  the  man  who  puts  EnKli."!!!  to  practical  ii.se.  Not 
a  list  of  hampering  rules  and  foggy  reasonings,  but  facta  and  illustrations  thnt 
clear  up  the  annoying  puzzles  of  grammar,  whenever  they  appear.  Furnished 
with  an  index  system  that  locates  in  a  .second  every  point — even  the  minor 
detail.s — about  which  any  question  could  be  rai.sed.  This  is  a  new  and  remarkably 
comprehensive,  common-sense  guide  for  every  office,  home  and  school  where 
grammatical  accuracy  in  speech  and  writing  is  desired. 

tS2  pages,  handsomely  bound.  Price,  75  centt;  hv  mail,  8S  cent$. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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CITIES  BORROWING  MUCH  LESS 

Not  so  very  long  ago  alarms  were 
sounded  over  the  extravagance  of  State  and 
city  governments  in  this  country.  Striking 
figures  were  })roduced  to  show  how  wide- 
spread it  had  become.  It  ai)pears  now, 
however,  that  from  our  war  -  needs  the 
necessary  increases  in  our  ta.\ation,  and  in 
the  raising  of  hugt;  sums  of  money  for  the 
Government  through  the  Liberty  Bonds, 
a  real  halt  has  been  called  in  municii)al 
expenditures.  Nothing,  in  fact,  shows  the 
(■fT(>ct  of  the  Liberty-Loan  campaigns  on  the 
investment  l)usiness  more  clearly  than  a 
comparison  of  the  outjtut  of  new  municipal 
bond  issues  in  April  and  earlier  months  of 
this  year  with  those  for  other  years  back 
to  1904,  as  made  for  The  Daily  Bond 
liui/er.  It  appears  that  in  April  tlie  total 
amount  of  municipal  bonds  sold  through- 
out the  country  was  about  $12,()()(),()00,  a 
reduction  of  over  oO  per  cent,  from  the 
March  total,  and  that  it  was  the  smallest 
monthly  total  recorded  since  August, 
1914,  the  first  month  of  the  war.  In  the 
first  four  months  of  1918  municipalities 
arranged  l)ond  issues  aggregating  little  more 
than  the  sum  they  l)orro\ved  in  the  month 
of  April  alone  last  year.  The  following 
tabulation,  comi)iled  from  official  reports, 
shows  the  sales  of  permanent  State  and 
municipal    bonds    in   April   and   the   four 


montljs  ending  .'Vpril  .^O  for  (ho  ln=!t  ton 
years : 

A  pril 

1918 $12,005,443 

1917 C2,454,t>S6 

1910 82,7>>4.-'8.3 

191").' 27,090,703 

1914 •. 93,712,104 

1913 20,057,324 

1912 43,044,040 

1911 29,OI4,-)95 

1910 , 21,h96,025 


30,3W,494 

..   29,040,717 
21,l.i9,003 

S,199,344 

39,229,S91 

1904 33,131,999 


1909. 
190S. 
1907. 
19UG. 
1905. 


Four  Monlht 
i  70,.{00,5I5 
162,112,754 
205.2.S5,781 
200,214,201 
248,553,428 
100,363,505 
119,728,843 
163,707,206 
119,050.918 
129,068,404 
120,939,588 
84,181,026 
84,070,990 
83,830,605 
80,347,100 


States  and  cities  as  well  as  individuals 
ha\e  thus  come  to  realize  the  supei-ior 
imi)ortance  of  saving  in  war-times.  A 
writer  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  re- 
marks that  "we  are  getting  past  the  point 
where  we  look  upon  the  urgency  for  saving 
as  a  mere  matter  of  individual  finance  or  of 
moral  responsil)ility,  and  recognize  it  for 
what  it  is — a  financial  obligation  of  first 
importance."  lie  goes  on  to  say  that  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  process  of  funding 
short-term  obligations  of  the  Government 
into  long-term  bonds  taken  by  the  public 
"the  people  must  accustom  themselves  to 
accumulating  bank-l)alanees  during  the 
intervals  between  Liberty  Loans,  with  the 
express  intention  of  using  these  balances 


in  sul).=;oribing  for  bonds.**  In  other  words, 
tiie  people  of  this  country  must  make 
saving  a  systematic  and  regular  habit  and 
])ractise  it  devotedly  during  periods  be- 
tween loans,  for  "by  no  other  method  can 
they  obtain  the  free  funds  with  which  to 
carry  their  share  of  the  debt."  He  in- 
sists that  they  "must  not  wait  for  the  stress 
of  enthusiasm  or  the  urgent  admonitions 
of  orators  to  place  their  subscriptions,  bii' 
must  steadily  look  forward  to  providing 
their  own  share  of  the  cost  of  the  war  as  ; 
matter  of  course."  Unless  people  settl. 
into  this  fixt  habit  there  will  arise  ". 
constant  tendency  to  rely  upon  the  bank 
in  order  to  as.sist  enthusiastic  but  ini- 
I)rovident  bond-buyers  in  carrying  through 
their  subscriptions."  Keal  success  will 
become  possible  oidy  when  there  has  been 
developed  "an  intelligent  public-spirited 
body  of  persistent  bond-purchasers." 


Picking  a  Husband. — "  My  ideal  hu,— 
band,"  said  the  girl  ^vho  had  been  readin- 
cheap  novels,  "  must  be  a  strong,  silei, 
man,  full  of  grit,  and  able  to  bear  the  hea 
and  liurden  of  the  day  without  flinching— 
one  who  will  not  liear  a  word  said  about  me. 
and  who  will  not  Qtter  an  unkind  word 
himself." 

"  What  you  want  is  a  deaf-and-dumi) 
coal-heaver, "  murmured  her  friend. — Pith- 
hunj  Chron ich-Tdcgraph. 


Travel  and  l^esort  Directory 


f  Springs  Hotel] 

in  the 

Canadian  Pacific 
Rockies 

Resort  of  many  discriminating 
Americans.  Outiloor  Life  — 
Golf, Tennis, Motoring  Roads, 
Pony  Riding  on  Mountain 
Trails,  Hiking,  Climbing,  I 
Open  Air  Sulphur  Pools.  The 
Big  Hotel  with  Its  Ballroom 
and  Orchestra,  Splendid  Cui- 
sine and  Service  combine  togive 
Banffitstone.  Moderate  Rates. 

Get  to  Know  Canada  Better 

She's  Your  Nearest  Aly 

Further  information   en   Resort 
Tour   No.  JOO  gladly  given  by 

General  Tourist   Agent 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

MONTREAL    .      or  Local  Agents 


Three  SummerCruises 

BY  SPECIAL  STEAMER 

St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay  Rivers 

Liaviim  yiiciiislon.  Ontario  (NiaK.n.i 
Falls),  1)11  the  inodi'iii  Straiiurr 

ROCHESTER 

July  4,  August   I,  Auflunt  29 

VisitiiiK  NiaKiira  l-'alls,  Torcinto.  I,;>- 
( liinc  liapids,  Mi)iilri-al.  Qiictx-c.. 
Si.  Aniii"  <lc  Ucaujirt,  Montniorc-iicy 
I'alis,  Murray  Bay.  Tailoiisar.  Trinity 
Hay,  •■t(  .  tliidi'r  iK-rsonal  coiiilin  I  and 
ilni'<  ti >l  ihc 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS   COMPANY 

Nine    days — 1350   milri   by   water 

Sriifi  for  illustrtitrd  lilrmliirf 
C5  Broadway  New  York 


Niagara  to  the  Sea 


Shooting 
the  Rapids 

THE  most  satisfying  trip  in 
America  for  health  and  recrea- 
tion. Almost  1000  miles  of  lakes, 
rivers  and  rapids,  including  the 
Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting  de- 
scent of  the  marvelous  rapids,  the 
historic  associations  of  Montreal, 
Quaint  old  Quebec,  with  its  famous 
miracle-working  Shrine  of  Ste. 
Anne  de  Beauprt';  and  the  renowned 
Saguenay  River,  with  its  stupeh- 
dous  Capes,  "Trinity"  and  "Eter- 
nity," higher  than  Gibraltar. 

Complete    Standard    Service   maintained 

Send  2C  ixistaue  for  illustrated  booklet, 
map  and  Kui<U',  to  John  F.  Pierce,  .Aast. 
TraflFic  Manager,  Canada  SteaniHhin 
Lines,  115  C.  S.  L.  BiiildinK,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


r41gon(iuinPdr]^ 

Ontario,  Canada 

for  your  I'liivk-romul  Hum  yrur.  ::tH)  m\\v» 
iiMrlh  .  I  Tut. .Mil.  1711  i„il,.n  wont  ..I  (lltu- 
wii.  A  rt'itl  vacitlhiii  in  11  o.untry  of  Ink.  •>, 
ilOlll)  r..i.t  ul.i.v.'lhi'  H.il  l'iiinl.lni;.n>ii...' 
lilf  iiTitt  lisl.ii.u.  I. IV.'  Ill  t.>nt,  l«K  cabin 
..1  Im.i.'I.    A^.k  tor  fiiMililuruturv. 

J.D.McDoiiald.  I  l2W.AdamsSl..Chlca|io 

l>.  Dwytr.lL'70 Broadway, NewYork 

W.R.EaMmaii.  ?9'\  Wajjin  Sl.Boston 

/.B.  (hown.  SUIil'arkBldi!.  hits. 


Classified    CoTumns! 


MEREDITH  INN 

IIN      THE     CATSK.ILLS 

Private  suites,  sleepini?  porches,  modern 
plumbing,  sliower-battis,  electric  lights  and 
steam  heat.  Tennis,  large  casino  with 
bowling  alleys,  pool  and  billiards,  piano  and 
vietrola  for  dancing.  Pierce-Arrow  motor 
service.  Inn  garden.  Rates  moderate. 
Uooklet. 
MEREDITH,   Delaware   County,    NEW   TORE 


FARM    LANDS    FOR    SALE 


MONEY-MAKING   F.A,RMS— 15  States— 
5  10  an  acre  up.    Stock,  tools  and  crops  often 
included   to   settle  Quickly.     Write  for   Big 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Strout  Kar.m  Agency,  Dept.  14,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1 


S.WES  TIME.  MONEY,  L.\BOR— Costs 
less  than  the  average  mistake.  THE  R.\Y 
adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest 
priced  machines.  Also  directly  subtracts. 
Ised  by  U.  S.  Government,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  B.  &  O.  Ry.,  business  and 
ptofessional  men  everywhere.  Complete  for 
S.'j.OO  Handsome  desk  stand  free.  Send 
no  money,  but  write  for  20-day  free  trial 
RAY  CO.,   1927  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York. 


C.\SH, — Send  by  mail  any  discarded  jewelr>-, 
new  or  broken,  diamonds,  watches,  old  gold, 
silver  or  platinum,  magneto  points,  false 
teeth.  We  send  cash  at  once  and  hold  your 
goods  10  days.  Your  goods  returned  at  our 
expense  if  our  offer  is  unsatisfactory.  Est. 
1809.  LIBERTY  RKKINING  CO.,  F-432 
Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  F'ew  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. .Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
66  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I  ANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
luickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  iDvestigalea. 


HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS«SALESNEN 

A  PARROT  WITH   OUR  "SALESMAN  - 
TALK"  COULD  SELL  "CARBO.WOID 
We    desire    distributers    for    counties    a; 
groups    of    counties.       Territory    ptoi.    • 
Ten  dozen  lots,   your    name   on    cm,- 
Sule-imen  make  nine  sales  out  of  ten  i 
good   profits.  $1  sample   postpaid   ei;  . 
gallons  gasoline — eliminates  carbon  in  ; 
—  increases     mileage — best    selling    1  : 
today.     Every   motorist  on    land    or    v.^,,. 
needs  it  4nd  has  a  dollar  to  pay  for  it— tr 
peat    orders    wonderful.     3    years'   practic.il 
tests  all  parts  of  the  world.   CARBO.W  ('ID 
is  not  adulterated    gas.  moth   ball  or  •  .1 
phor  tablet.      "CARBONVOID,"    H.  .1:. 
Beach,   N.  J.     Note    the    name.     uMe;iii 
this  magazine.) 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  Patent  your  in 
venlion.  I'll  help  you  market  it.  Send  for  ) 
free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hundred- .  : 
ideas  wanted,  etc.  .Xdvice  free.  Pateiics  ...I 
vertisedlree.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN.  Pat.  in 
Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C  . 
or  2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 


P.\TENT  YOUR  IDE.\S.  Patent.iohl.iiml 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  M.iiii 
factiiters.    Write  today  for  free  Ixwk  01   >i  7 
neiiled  inventions,  and  surpassing  refeicnc»-N 
D.  SwiKT,  329  Seventh  St.,  Wasliington.  D.  I . 


PATENT  SENSE— The  Ixxik  that  a.nlniiw 
more  information  of  real  fjliie  to  Inveiitui- 
and  Manufacturers  than  all  oilier  p-iteni 
books  combined.  FREE.  Write  La<.vi' 
&  Lacey.  163  Springer  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.     Est.  1869. 


W.\NTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers.  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  Invtii 
lions  Wanted,  and  $1,000,000  in  priies  ol 
lered.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  .l^•  t.. 
IMtentability.  Our  four  Guide  IxKiks  iii-< 
Patents  advertiseil  free.  Victor  J.  Evan^ 
&  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.    Advice  an.! 
books   free.      Highest    references.      Best    r. 
suits.    Send  sketch  or  model  for  s».it>i, 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Law>'er.  U.ili 
ington,  D.  C. 


A  Book  That  Helps  Fit  Mert  and  Worrten  For  Leaderghip 

PERSONAL     POWER 

J}y  Keith  J.  Thomas 

Here  is  a  book  that  clearly  points  out  ways  to  des-elop  will-power,  mental  concentration, 
and  winning  [lersonalily.  \  careful  reading  of  it  will  immensely  increase  the  capacity  for 
achieving  bigger  linancial  and  intellectual  success.  There  are  practical  directions  for 
strengthening  the  faculty  for  reading  men  and  understanding  human  nature,  and  the 
iMsic  impulsi'<  that  move  men  to  definite  action. 

Judito  Elbert  H.  Cary  sayi:  "  This  is  a  wellvrillen.  strongly  expressed  book,  and  wilt  hare 
1  Kooil  influrii.f  upon  till  ;iA.i  reaJ  it.  ptirli,  iil.irlv  young  men.  More  hooks  likt  it  should  be 
ftililislied  ami  read." 

Cloth,  Over  300  pa^rs.     $1.75  Del:    averate  carriage  charges,  12e. 

FUNK    &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  question*  concerning  the  current 
u*e  of  word»,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalli  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  coiuulted  a*  arbiter. 

Headers  will  phatf  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"H.  E.  V,\."  Roanoko.  Va. — '"'Is  tho  ^^o^d 
purpose  used  correctly  in  the  foUowiiiK  sentence: 
•  I  do  not  purpose  going  to  New  York  this  week"?  " 

Tho  word  is  correctly  used.  Dr.  James  C. 
Femald,  in  tho  new  edition  of  his  "Synonyms, 
.\ntonyins.  and  Prepositions"  (page  3<)2),  makes 
the  following  distinction:  "Wliat  wo  purpose 
hes  in  our  own  mind,  as  a  decisive  act  of  will,  a 
determination;  what  we  propose  is  offered  or 
staUnl  to  others.  .  .  .  What  we  propose  is  open 
to  deliberation;   wTiat  we  purpose  is  not." 

"T.    E.    M.,"    McLouth,    Kan. — "(1)    In    the 

■  lice.  'The  man  (meaning  tnr)  had  no  educa- 

is  the  pronoun  inside  the  parenthesis  correct, 

-louUI   it   bo  changed    to   /.^      (2)    In   an   e.\- 

ilamutory    sentence,    as,    'Trash,    etc.!'    shoidd 

etc.  be  followed"  by  a  periodi"" 

(1)  Me  is  the  correct  form,  being  the  objective 
case  governed  by  the  verb  meaniny.  (2)  Etc. 
should  always  be  followed  by  a  period,  because 
it  is  an  abbreviation. 

"W.  .\.  T.,"  Houston,  Tex. — "Please  give 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  the 
following  cities:  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
and  Lancaster." 

The  pronunciations  are  as  follows:  los  an'ji-liz, 
or  los  an-he'les — o  as  in  not,  a  as  in  fat,  i  as  in 
habit,  i  as  in  police;  or  o  as  in  go,  a  as  in  art, 
<•  as  in  prey,  e  as  in  get;  lu'is-vil  or  lu'i-vil — u  as 
in  rule,  i  as  iti  habit,  i  as  in  hit;  or  u  as  in  rule, 
)  as  in  hit,  i  as  in  hit;  sent  lu'is  or  lu'i — e  as  in 
prry,  t/  as  in  ru/e,  i  as  in  habit;  or  u  as  in  rule, 
i  as  in  habit;  lan'kas-ter — a  as  in  fat,  n  as  ng  in 
sing,  and  e  as  in  over. 

"W.  H.  A.,"  Tyrone,  Pa. — "Is  it  perini.ssible 
or  good  usage  to  writ« '  Feb.  15th  ult.'  If  it  is,  why? 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  repetition." 

Ull.  is  an  abbreviation  of  ultimo  and  means 
"In  the  last  (month;  Latin  wcnse,  imdcrstood)," 
so  that  when  the  name  of  the  month  is  specified 
tho  abbreviation  ult.  is  superfluous. 

"H.  E.  J.,"  New  Orleans,  La. — "  (1)  Is  it 
correct,  as  a  bookkeeper's  e.xpression,  to  use 
tlie  word  collate,  as  'to  collate  certain  accounts".' 
(2)  In  speaking  of  a  man's  future  welfare  is  it 
correct  to  say.  'he  will  do  good,  etc.,'  or  'ho  will 
do  well'?  I  think  the  latter  is  correct,  but  couldn't 
you  use  the  former,  as  the  adjectives  good  and 
uell  are  synonymous?" 

(1)  The  word  collate  is  correctly,  used.  It  is 
defined  as  "to  compare  critically,  as  writings  or 
facts,  as  with  a  view  to  noting  agreements  or  dis- 
crepancies." (2)  Say,  "He  will  do  well."  To-day 
grmd  is  an  adjective  and  a  noim  ("  He  went  about 
doing  good  ")  and  well  is  an  adverb.  Formerly  good 
was  used  as  an  adverb  meaning  "well"  and 
"right,"  but  altho  used  by  Milton  in  the  phrase 
"as  good" — "As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a 
good  book  " — "  Areopagitica  " — it  is  now  obsolete. 

"T.  H.  "W.,"  Franklin,  .  Tenn. — "Are  the 
italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences 
interchangeable — '  Kain  fell  continuously  for  one 
week';  'Water  pours  continually  over  Niagara 
Falls'?"  . 

Dr.  Femald  in  his  "English  Synonyms,  An- 
tonyms, and  Prepositions"  says:  "Continuous 
describes  that  which  is  absolutely  without  pause 
or  break;  continual,  that  which  often  intermits, 
but  as  regularly  begins  again."  As  the  Niagara 
Kiver  freezes  in  winter  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine which  word  to  use  without  knowing 
whether  or  not  water  flows  over  the  top  of  the 
falls  in  winter.  If  it  does,  continuously  is  cor- 
rect;  if  it  docs  not,  continually  should  be  used. 

"J.  E.  D.,"  Warsaw,  Ind. — "Is  the  word 
obvious  used  correctly  in  the  following  sentence: 
'  In  an  industrial  community  what  is  more 
obvious  than  to  make  cliildron  acquainted  -with 
modern  industry?'?" 

That  which  is  obvious  is  evident  without 
reasoning  or  investigation  and  tliis  is  scarcely 
what  is  meant.  Necessary  is  a  better  word  to 
use  to  e.\press  the  thought. 

"F.  W.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Which  is  correct: 
'  If  you  were  /,'  or  '  If  you  were  me'? " 

"  If  you  were  I"  is  correct,  as  the  verb  "to  be" 
always  takes  the  same  case  after  as  before  it. 


In  Vacation  Land 

"A.B. A.'\-nTr  Cheques 

*    »•■-'•  »    »•        Association  T 

Even  in  these  war  times,  vacations  are  ne- 
cessary for  many  persons;  they  must  renew 
their  health  and  strength  for  the  important 
business  in  hand.  Those  making  vacation 
trips  find  "A.B.A."  Cheques  an  ideal  form 
of  funds.  These  cheques  are  safe  to  carry 
because  they  are  of  use  only  to  the  owner 
until  he  has  countersigned  them;  they  are 
most  convenient  because  accepted  like  cash 
in  payment  of  all  kinds  of  purchases  and 
service.  You  can  obtain  "A.B.A."  Cheques 
in  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50.  and 
$100  at  the  principal  banks  in  all  important 
towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 
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Ten  Thousand  Lakes 
Invite  You 

COME  where  the  game 
fish  really  are.     Come 
to  the  natural  play- 
ground where  ten  thousand 
cool  lakes  and  great  reaches 
of  piney    forests  afford  you 
endless  variety. 
Scenery  —  Climate  ■ — Sport — 
whether  it  be  golfing,  tennis, 
fishing,  sailing,  canoeing,  the 
pack-sack  trail  of  the  old  voyageur 
or  a  motor   journey   over   a   net- 
work  of  good    highways — all   are 
here  plus  that  character  of  excel- 
lent hotel  accommodations  which 
makes   your   vacation    perfect. 
A  request  will  bring  a  book- 
let you  should  have    and  a 
"personal  service"  response. 
Write  Today. 

TEN  THOUSAND  LAKES 
OF  MINNESOTA  ASS'N. 
Fourth  Street,    Saint  Paul,  Minn. 
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Where  Better  Production  Starts 


Proven  ability  is  the  basis  upon  which 
discerning  power  users  select  their  oper- 
ating equipment,  just  as  it  is  the  basis  in 
the  selection  of  men. 

With  these  concerns,  better  production 
begins  with  the  selection  of  motor  equip- 
ment which  will  set  the  pace  for  machine 
and  man  efficiency,  equipment  that  will 
insure  a  full  day's  output  and  a  full  day's 
wage — every  working  day. 

Twenty-one  years  of  dependable  service 
in  a  wide  field  of  manufacturing  endeavor 
bespeaks  the  proven  ability  of  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motors  to  keep  production  at 
peak-efficiency. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  line  includes 
motors  for  every  purpose,  from  1-40  to  30 
horsepower — a   motor  for  the    onc-n>an 


shop,  or  a  complete  motor  equipment  for 
the  great  manufacturing  plant. 

*        *        * 

Also,  manufacturers  of  the  better  elec- 
trically-driven devices  equip  their  product 
with  R6cM  Motors  to  match  their  ou  n 
high-quality  standards. 

An  R6cM  Motor  on  a  vacuum  cleaner 
or  washing  machine  for  the  home,  coffee 
grinder  or  food  chopper  for  the  store, 
addressing  or  mailing  machine  for  the 
office,  is  a  sure  sign  of  value  throughout, 
and  a  safe  gliide  in  buying. 

Robbins  6c  Myers  Motors  insure  bet- 
ter production  to  power  users,  depenilahle 
operation  to  electrical -device  manufac- 
turers, and  increased  sales  to  motor  dealers. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Fur  T'-ivfiity  -  one    Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  an  J  Motors 
Brandies  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Motors 
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IF  you  wish  to  test  Pears'  for 
little  expense,  Walter  Janvier, 
419  Canal  St.,  New  York.  (Pears' 
United  States  Agent),  will  send 
you  a  trial  cake  of  the  unscented 
soap  for  4c  in  stamps.  Pears' 
Soap,  made  by  A.  &  F.  Pears, 
Ltd.,  has  the  largest  sale  of  any 
high-gradetoiletsoap  intheworld. 


Jww  remember -^ears  Soap 

EVERY  woman  knows  that  the  average  man  cannot  be  trusted 
to  make  a  dollar  purchase.  For  small  expenditures,  his 
philosophy  of  buying  is  wrong.  It  the  price  is  high,  he  thinks 
the  article  must  be  good  If  it  is  an  article  of  known  merit,  he 
thinks  it  must  be  expensive.  He  lias  the  idea  that  Pears'  Soap 
is  expensive  because  he  ktioivs  that  it  is  good. 

A  woman  demands  quality,  but  at  the  right  price.  She  is  a 
shrewd  judge  of  values,  a  practical  trader.  She  wants  the 
worth  of  her  money,  if  it  isn't  more  than  a  nickel.  Her  busi- 
ness in  life  is  getting  the  worth  of  her  money.  That  is  why 
she  can  feed  a  small  family  on  a  sum  that  shames  her 
husband's  lunch  bills. 

The  progressive  American  home — thrifty,  well  managed — 
is  largely  the  work  of  a  thoughtful  woman.  That  woman 
not  only  buys  Pears'  Soap  for  her  home,  but  she  can  tell  you 
why  she  buys  it. 

Because  Pears' Soap  is  the  world's  standard  of  purity  in  soap 

Because,  though  dainty,  it  is  a  thoroughly  efficient  cleanser. 

Because,  though  unmedicated,  it  is  so  pure,  that  it 
gives  to  the  skin  the  glowing  beauty,  the  ruddy 
bloom  of  health.         "         -  - 

Because,  though  unscented,  its  very  odor — the 
natural  odor  of  wholesome  ingredients — bespeaks 
quality. 

Because  it  is  a  compact  cake,  matured  until  all 
free  moisture  is  eliminated — nothing  but  soap. 

Because  it  contains    no   artificial  coloring,  yet 
has  the  rich,  transparent,  amber  hue   that   makes   it 
good    to  look   at — the    classic    of    the  toilet   soap    art. 

Because,  though  the  product  of  over  four  generations 
of  soap  making  experience,  it  is  a  soap  for  today,  as  up-to- 
date  as  an  American  girl,  as   modern   as  to-morrow's  sunrise 


PEARS'    SOAP 
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Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca 

Rochester  Athemeum  A  Mech.  Inst. 

Rochi-ster 

Russell  Sage  Coll.  Prac.  Arts         Troy 

Skidmore  Sch  of  Arts. Saratoga  Sprgs. 

Ohio..   Cincinnati  Cons,  of  Music.    Cincinnati 

Dana's  Musical   Institute Warren 

Pa Penn.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts Chester 

UNIVERSITIES 

MA.SS. .  .University  of  Mass Boston 

Ohio.  .    Oberlin  College Oberlin 

Pa Temple  Univsrsity Philadelphia 

SUMMER   SCHOOLS 

N.  Y... American  City  Bureau  New  York  City 
N.  Y.  Sch.  of  Philan    .  .    New  York  City 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Can..  .    Camp  Vega Charl.'ston.  Ont. 

lNl>.        Intcriaken  Camp Rolling  Prairie 

M  K      .    Camp  Katahdin Harrison 

M  icii      Camp  Tosebo Onekama 

N.  H... Thorn  Mt.  Tutoring  Sch.    .        Jackson 

N.  Y..  .Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp  Saugi^rlies 

Junior  Plattsburg  Platt-nburg 

Camp  Pok-O'- Moonshine  Adirondacks 

Pa...  .  .Dan  Beard  School Pocono  Ml.ns. 

W.  Va. .Camp  Ronceverte Roncevert« 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Mass..  .Camp  Quanset .South  Orlo.-ins 

N.  H       Sargent  Camp Peterlwro 

I'A  Pine  Tree  Camp Pocono  Mtns. 

^  T Wynona  Camp Fairlee 
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iSoniG  day  1 UU  too 
will  use  this  razor 


7,000,000  men  now  use  the  Durham- 
Duplex  blade — the  longest,  strongest,  keen- 
est blade  on  earth.  We  demonstrated  ta 
their  satisfaction  that  they  could  no  longer 
dodge  the  inevitable,  and  so  they  became 
users  of  Durham-Duplex  blades.  One  of 
these  men  is  a  friend  of  yours — ask  him. 

It  is  our  ambition  to  have  every  man  in 
the  world  use  a  Durham-Duplex  Razor. 


Thif  set  contains  a  Durham-Duplex 
Razor  with  white  American  ivory  han- 
dle.saf  ety  guard, stropping  attachment 
and  package  of  3  Durham-Duplex 
double-edged  blades  6  shaving  edges) 
ell  in  a  handsome  leather  kit.  Get 
it  from  your  dealer  or  from  us  direct. 


urHam)-!  u  plex> 


DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 

190  Baldwin  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Canai>a 
T-69  43  Vittori.i  Street 

Totciutu 


llNGi.ANU  Fran<  I-: 

27  Chu  rv  h  Street        56  Rue  de  I'anidis 
ShcttielU  fans 
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SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 


Junior  Plattsburg 

0.\  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  500  ACRE  CAMPUS 

Summer  Vacation  Military  Training  Camp 

JULY  and  AUGUST 
INFANTRY— CAVALRY— ARTILLERY— NAVAL 


PRESIDENT — EdHard  Capp.  Princeton  University 
CHIEF  MEDICAL  OFFICER— Dr.  Samuel  J.  Walker. 
Ku>*h  College,  Chicago 


1.    an 


and  modern  warfare  by  United  States 
Army  and  Naval  officers  aided  by  British, 
Canadian,  French  and  Italian  officers 
who  ha\e  seen  ser\  ice  in  the  present  war. 

Special  courses  in 

Automobile  assembling,  maintenance,  starting 
and  ignition;  Electrical  apparatus  in  general 
repairing  and  assembling;  Ground  work  of 
aeroplanes  (No  flying i;  War  farming  and 
gardening  ;  Food  conservation;  Sanitation  ; 
Hydroplane;  Motor  boats;  Telegraph  and 
Wireless;  Refrigerating;  Road-building;  Civil 
Engineering. 


COMMANDANT— Col  John  B.   Finley.  U.  S.  A. 

QIARTERMASTER  —  Lieut. -Col.    M.    C.    Martin, 
IJ.  S.  A.,  Retired 

*  I  ^HE  advantages  of  Junior  Platts- 
■■-  burg  over  all  other  junior  camps 
are  everywhere  apparent  when  you 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
preparations  for  the  1918  Camp 
have  been  going  on  for  eight  months, 
and  that  the  Military  Staff  and  all 
other  instructors  have  been  selected 
because  of  their  peculiar  fitness  to 
train  young  men  during  the  forma- 
tive period  of  their  characters. 


^  ^  Maintenance  and  Military  Training,  $250.00 

Write  for  a  complete  catalogue  to 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICER.  Junior  Plattsburg,  8  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY    COLLEGE 
Hanrtpden-Sidney.  Virginia 

A  college  for  men.  founded  1776.  Degrees  of  B.A., 
B.S..  B.Litt..  and  M.A.  Entrance  on  certificate  from 
accredited  schools.  Military  training.  Ideal  location 
in  healthful  climate.  New  gymnasium.  All  outdoor 
sports.  Equipment  thoroughly  modern.  Expenses 
reasonable.  Students  receive  iwrsonal  attention  from 
faculty.     Write  for  l>ooklet  and  catalogue. 

A.  W.  McWHORTER,  Ph.D..  Acting  Pre$. 
Hampden-Sidney,  Virginia 


HALLOCK  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

r  BERKSHIRE  HILLS  1 
I  Creaf    Barrington,    Mass.  J 

GERARD  HALLOCK.         Great  Barrington,  Mags. 

Perry  K.inacrgarten  Normal  ScKool 

18  Huntlnitton  Avenue,  Bo.ston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY,  Founder: 

Prepares  for  Kindergarten.  Primary  and  I'laysround 
1'o.sitions.     For  booklet  address  TllK  -Skcri:  r.\KV. 

WILKES-BARRE  INSTITUTE 

School  for  Girls.  6sth  year.  Number  resident  pupils  limited. 
Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Individual  instruction.  (leneral 
anri  .Sijccial  ("ours<-s  Athletics.  Music.  Uomesiir  Science. 
I'r.K  tical  Scii-nlilii   (lardcning      Kxpenii-..  nwiilir^ilc 

A.ldrcss  ANN.\  MILK.S  <)l.<:oTr.  Wilkes- Barrc.  Pa. 

STUDY    MEDICINE 

()piH)rtuiiiiic4   in    Mii'dicinc   never    more    attr.iclivr        Ideal 
prepar.ili.Mi  for  luillt.irv  or  c  iv  il   life.       I  lornoi  o  palhic  gr.id- 
uates  in  kumi  dcin.iii.l.     Send   (or  cat.ilogue  {', 
Mew  York  Homoeopathic  Modlcal  College  and  Flower  Boapltal 
450  East  64th  Street,  New  York  City 


Memorj? 
^  />^  Basis 

l^owledae  < 


Prof. 
lUnr 
I>irk«>n. 

;p.i 


The  seeret  of  busi- 
n<-Hfl  and  Rocial  su^ 
cms   ig   the   ability  ^^_^__ 

to  remember.     1  cnn      ^^"^"^ 
mako    your    mind    nn    infolliblo 
rliisHifled  index  from  which  you  can 
Instantly  nelect    thoughts,    facts. 
)  (iiriirri.    n.-uncH,   faces.   F)ruil)lrs  yiiu 
,!■<     coneentrala,     davelop    eell  -  oonlrol. 
r  ovarcoin*      liashtulnMe.      think    on      your 
I  feat,  addreee  an  •udlanea,   V^MMy.  Siriipl,.. 
*     r.'iiilt    of     :'l)   yrara'  rxppricnce  do- 
.iin.r  .n..m<.rlia  of  Ihoimanda. 

rlahlad  Mamonr  Teet,  n)a4>  how  lo  ol)LBin  rny 
KKh;K  I.....1..  -llow  To  8p«sk  In  Tublic  •' 


Dickion  School  of  Mc.norr.  1754  Meant  Bld«..  Chicaio.  IlL 


r  The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
I  STUDY 

iKthYear      U.olC.  (Div.R)ChicMo,Ill.    m 

SERVE  YOUR  COUNTRY 

Enlist   for  War  Service,   in  the  home  or  outside.     Manual 

of  home-study  course  on  request. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  52S  W.  69tk  St.,  Chicaco 


in  addl'ion  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed     in-   ^ 
formation  address  ^ 


1,400  Jobs  to  Choose  From 


YOl'NG  or  old.  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  here  is  a 
descriptive  storv  of  1,400  live  occupations  you  may 
work  at  in  the  II.  S.,  with  instructions  in  sensible 
self-analysis  which  will  show  you  how  to  pick  out  that. 
for  which  you  are  physically  and  temperamentally  best 
fitted.  To  get  the  right  start  in  life,  buy  a  copy  of  the 
new  book. 

How  to  Choose  the  Right  Vocation 

By  Holmes  \V.  MERrON,  Vocational  Counselor 

It  will  show  you  how  to  weigh  and  judge  yourself  and 
your  |>ossibilities  and  how  to  select  the  occupation  in 
w-hich  your  talents  will  bring  you  the  greatest  amount 
of  success  and  profit.  You  will  also  learn  from  it  how 
to  jlidge  and  instruct  others,  how  to  .select  employees, 
etc.     Jl.uO  net;  'iv  mail  Jl.6.'.     Sfnd  for  il  lo-Jny I 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ayenue  New  York 


Quacks  and  Charlatans 

have  existed  Itoin  the  earliest  times,  and  they  are  still 
with  lis.  Superatition  in  Medicine,  translated  frt)ni 
the  C'.erniaiTof  Professor  Hui;o  Maijniis  by  Dr.  Julius  1.. 
Salinger,  gives  a  most  instructive  and  entertaining  history 
of  the  many  strange  beliefs  and  practi.ses  that  have  clus- 
tered about  the  healing  art  in  all  ages.  Of  interest  alike 
todiKlorsand  la\ men.   i;mo.  dolh.  fi.oo;  by  niiiil.$i .oS. 

Funk  &  Wagnallt  Company,  354  Fourth  Arc,  New  York 


Grammar  in  Your  Vest  Pocket 

llert<  is  a  h.iiidy  little,  iMx-kel-si/.cd  voliiine 
containing  in  Instantly  accessilili'  form  the 
answers  to  all  the  Kraniiiiar  (iiiestioiis  you  ,ire 
likel\    to  nu>et  in  your  business  and  sorial  life. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

l).\  James  .v.  Ilennessy.      Covers    allllu>    more 
iniporlaiit    rules  of  Kraniinar.   tlie  errors  most 
rre(|ueiill>    made  in  spiMH'li  and    wrIlinK.   and 
many  |)u/./.lii)K  (lucslions  of  KuKlish  usane. 
.'<■',  I  3  inrhiK,  rioth  bound.      I'rice  .t.i  cniU.     In  full 

liathir,  6i  rrnts.     I'oftagf  i  oiila  rrlni. 
fUNK  <  WAGNALLS  tOMPANY.  354  360  Foartli  Arr ,  New  York 


nigh  School  Course 
inTwoTfears 


Here  is  a  thorough,  complete,  simplified 
High  School  Course  that  you  can  complete  in  turn 
yean.  Meets  college  entrance  requirementa  PrmanS 
by  leading  professors  io  universities  and  aeademiau 

Study  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

A  high  school  education 
multiplies  your  chances  for 

Buecesa  in  bosiness  or  social  life. 
Study  this  intensely  interesting 
coarse  in  spare  time  without  inter- 
feringwith  yourregular  work.  Make 
the  most  of  your  natural  abilitif. 


or  postcard  for  full  information.  Nuobll- 
ealioD.  Us  absolutely  free.  H'rxl^  today. 
Americ  »ri  s*-  hool  of  Correspondence 
D«f..     P240A Chicaro.  Illinois 


Meriand 
Women 

wlmwcr«d«oM* 
higfa-Kbool  traU- 
iag  cmo  amkm  as 
for  lo.t.tlm»  br 

pliSad  cooiw  at 
home.  BoBdrada 
nar*  proAtad  br 
tbia  ronar'  ' 
opportoiutr. 


tSHORT^TORY  WRITING 
A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form.stnic- 
ture,  ad  writinit  of  the  Sbort-Hlorj  taught  by  Ur.  J. 
Berg  Karaorin,  for  y.-ars  Mllnr  of  Upplamtl't. 
250-page  eataloQue  free.    PleoMe  addrtm 
TBK  H0n8  COBKRSHUNDKMS  9CH00I, 
Ik.  SMBWda  D«pU  ;  1„      SpriBgnald,  Mua. 


This  Book 

Free  To  Ambitious  Men 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  with  clear  braioi, 
grood  health  and  plenty  of  ambition  who  ooght  to 
succeed , are  regularly  ■  fired",  "kicked  ouf'or'held 
down."  WHY?  Read  the  answer  in  this  book, "Ten 
Years'  Promotion  In  One."  It  will  open  your  eyea 
to  some  plain,  common-sense  success  facts. 

Do  you  want  an  important.high  salaried  positionT 
You  can  have  one  if  you  can  do  the  work.  LaSalle 
experts  will  show  you  how,  guide  you  step  by  step 
to  success  and  help  solve  your  personal  busineaa 
problems.  Our  low  cost,  monthly  payment  plan 
enables  you  to  train  during  spare  hours  witfaout 
interference  with  your  rcBular  duties. 

Write  your  name,  address  and  mark  with  X  be- 
low the  kind  of  position  you  wish  to  fill.  We  will 
send  the  hook,  our  catalog  and  full  particulars  re- 
garding the  course,  free  and  postpaid.  Let  oa 
prove  to  you  how  this  step  has  helped  thouMUids 
of  ambitious  men  to  real  success.  Mark  and  mail 
the  coupon  now. 

I  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION, 
J  Training  for  Official,  Managerial: 
Sales  and  £Ixccutive  positions  in 
Business.  • 

] HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
lYaining  for  positionsas  Auditors. 
Comptrollers,  Certilitxl  I*ublic  Ac- 
countants. Cost  Accountants,  etc. 
1  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND 
RAILWAY  TRAKKIC:  Training 
for  positions  a.s  Railroad  and  In- 
dustrial Traffic  Managers,  Traffic 
E.xperts.  etc. 

1I.AW: 
Training;   for  admission  to  bar  aad 
exeoutive -busini'S.s    positions  re- 
quiring legally-trained  men.    Do* 
gree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 

] HANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  Executive  position*  In 
Ranks  and  Kinuncial  Institutions, 
Tollers,   C!Uihi<rs,  Trust   Officers, 
Einanenil  Managers,  etc. 

]1U;SINES.S  ENGLISH: 
I'r:uning  for  F»>sH'ons  «8  BusineM 
C'orrespoiuKi;ls.  Business  Litera- 
ture and  Copy  Writers. 
](().MMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Irnining  for  positions  an  ForcisD 
t'orrospenden  t  with    Spanish- 
Speaking  Coimlries. 
Jfr^'EECTlVE     PUBLIC    SPEAK- 
ING: Training  in  the  art  of  force- 
ful, effective  speech  — ■  Ministers, 
Siilisman.  Fraternal  Leaders,  Pol- 
iticians, etc. 

]  BOOKKEEPING: 
Irnining  for  Expert  Bookkeeping 
Positions. 

UiSalle  Extanslon  University 

"77ie  Wrtrhl'j  Greatest  t^icn.'ittn  I'nhfrtllY" 
D»pt.«S2R  Chicaso,  llllnoto 

Si'iiil  I"  roe  Hook  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One": 
also  catalog  and  particulars  about  course  checked 
above. 
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The  Man  with  a 
Million  Dollar  Memory 

How  Any  Man  Caui  Improve  His  Memory  in  a  Single  Evening  of  Solid  Fun 


A  MAN  must  have  a  pretty  good 
memory  to  have  it  assessed  at  a 
million  dollars.  And  yet  this  is 
what' I  have  heard  business  men  say 
was  a  small  valuation  of  the  memory 
of  one  of  our  big  industrial  leaders. 

The  man  I  refer  to  is  one  of  the 
giants  of  American  Business.  He  is  the 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  the  world  and  one  whose  em- 
ployes run  into  the  hundred  thousands. 

Ask  this  man  anj^thing  about  the 
history  of  his  business — about  the  de- 
tails of  production  in  any  one  of  his 
plants — about  the  characteristics  of  his 
thousands  of  important  empl  yes — or 
in  fact,  ask  "-him  anything  you  can 
think  of  in  relation  to  his  business  and 
its  complex  ramifications,  and  he  comes 
i)ack  with  the  figures  and  facts  with- 
.out  an  instant's  hesitation. 

AH  who  know  this  great  man — and 
there  is  not  a  man  in  America  who 
doesn't  know  him — say  that  perhaps 
the  greatest  factor  in  his  marvelous 
success  is  his  memory. 

Memory  and  Good  Judgment 

Good  judgment  is  largely  a  matter 
of  memory.  It  is  easy  to  make  the 
right  decisions  if  you  have  all  the  re- 
lated facts  outlined  in  your  mind — 
clearly  and  exactly. 

Wrong  decisions  in  business  are 
made  because  .the  man  w^ho  makes 
them  forgets  some  vital  fact  or  figure 
which,  had  he  been  able  to  summon 
clearly  to  mind,  would  have  changed 
his  viewpoint. 

The  Power  of  Memory 

A  man's  experience  in  business  is  only 
as  old  as  his  memory.  The  measure  of  his 
ability  is  largely  his  power  to  remember  at 
the  right  time.  Two  men  who  have  been  in  a 
certain  business  will 
vary  greatly  in 
their  experience  and 
value. 

U  you  can  remem- 
ber— c  1  e  a  r  1  y  and 
accurately  —  the 
solution  of  every 
important  problem 
since  you  first  took 
hold  of  your  work, 
you  can  make  all 
of  your  experience 
count. 

If,  however,  you 
have  not  a  good 
memory  and  cannot 
recall  instantly 
facts  and  figures 
that  you  learned 
years  ago,  you  can- 
not make  your  ex- 
perience count. 
There  is  no  asset 
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portant  than  a  good  memor\-.  The  man  re- 
ferred to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
whose  memory  is  said  to  be  easiK'  worth  a 
million  dollars,  knows  more  about  his  business 
than  any  other  man  in  his  field,  l^ecause  he 
has  been  able  to  remember  everything  he  has 
ever  learned. 

Mr.  Roth's  Amazing  Memory  Feat^ 

Any  man,  woman  or  child  of  average  in- 
telligence can  easily  and  quickly  acquire  a 
sure  and  exact  memory. 

When  David  M.  Roth,  the  famous  memory 
expert,  first  determined  to  '  cultivate  his 
memory,  he  did  it  because  he  had  a  poor 
memory.  He  actually  could  not  remember  a 
man's  name  twenty  seconds.  He  forgot  so 
many  things,  that  he  knew  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed unless  he  did  learn  how  to  remember. 

Today  there  are  over  ten  thousand  people 
in  the  United  States  whom  Mr.  Roth  has  met 
at  different  times — most  of  them  only  once — 
whom  he  can  name  instantly  on  sight.  Mr. 
Roth  can,  and  has,  hundreds  of  times,  at  din- 
ners and  lectures,  asked  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  people  to  tell  him  their  names  and 
telephone  numbers,  and  business  connections, 
and  then,  after  turning  his  back  while  they 
changed  seats,  has  picked  each  one  out  by 
name  and  told  him  his  telephone  number  and 
business. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  scores  of  other 
equally  "impossible"  things  that  Mr.  Roth 
does — and  yet  a  few  years  ago  he  could  not 
remember  a  man's  name  twenty  seconds. 
You,  too,  can  do  these  wonderful  things. 

A  Better  Memory  in  One  Evening 

Mr.  Roth's  system,  which  he  has  developed 
through  years  of  study,  and  which  he  has 
taught  in  class  to  thousands  of  business  men 
and  others  throughout  the  country  in  person, 
is  so  easy  that  a  twelve-year-old  child  can 
learn  it,  and  it  is  more  real  fun  than  any  game 
you  play  solely  for  pleasure. 

Not  only  will  you  enjoy  every  moment  you 
spend  on  this  wonderful  Course,  but  so  will 
your  entire  family — even  the  small  children 
can  join  in  the  fun. 

You  get  results  in  the  first  ev'enijig.  Soon 
after  you  start  the  first  lesson  you  will  see 
an  amazing  difference  in  your  power  ^to  re- 
member. 

Just  think  what  this  will  mean  to  you — to 
have  twice  as  good  a  memory — to  have  a 
memory  that  will  enable  you  instantly  to  see 
a  new  world  of  facts,  figures,  faces,  addresses, 
phone  numbers,  selling  points,  data  and  all 
kinds  of  mental  pictures,  with  less  than  one 
hundredth  of  the  effort  you  now  spend  in 
trying  to  remember  without  success. 

The  reason  Mr.  Roth  can  guarantee  to 
double  your  memory  in  one  evening,  is  be- 
cause he  gives  you  the  boiled  down,  crystal- 
lized secret  right  at  the  start — then  how  far 
you  care  to  go  in  further  multiplying  your 
ability  to  remember,  will  depend  simply  on 
how  far  you  want  to  go — you  can  easily  and 
quickly  develop  your  memory  to  such  an 
extent  that  you  can  do  everything  Mr.  Roth 
can  do.  He  makes  the  act  of  remembei:ing 
an  easy,  natural,  automatic  process  of  the 
mind. 

Try  Before  You  Buy 

So  confident  are  the  publishers,  the  Inde- 
pendent Corporation,  of  the  remarkable  value 


this  magazine,  that  they  want  you  to  test  out 
this  remarkable  system  in  your  own  home 
before  you  decide  to  buy.  The  Course  muse 
sell  itself  to  you  by  actually  increasing  your 
memory  before  you  obligate  yourself  to  spend 
a  penny. 

Only  $5  If  You  Keep  It 

Mr.  Roth's  fee  for  personal  instruction  to 
classes  limited  to  fifty  members  is  $i,ooo, 
but  in  order  to  secure  nation-wide  distribution 
for  the  Roth  Memory  Mail  Course  in  a  single 
season,  the  publishers  have  put  the  price  at 
only  $5.      The 


Course  contains 
the  very  same 
material  in  per- 
manent form 
that  is  given  in 
the  personal 
$i,ooo  class. 

And  bear  in 
mind  —  you 
don't  have  to 
pay  even  the 
small  fee  asked 
unless  after  a 
test  in  your  own 
home,  you  de- 
cide to  keep  it. 

Send 
No  Money 

Don't  send  a 
single  penny. 
Merely  fill  out 
and  mail  the 
coupon.  By  re- 
turn post,  all 
charges  prepaid, 
the  complete 
Roth  Memory- 
Course  will  be 
sent  to  your 
home. 

Study  it  one  eve- 
ning— more  if  you 
like  —  the«»if  you 
feel  that  you  can 
afford  not  to  keep 
this  great  aid  to 
more  d  o  1 1  a  rs — to 
bigger  responsibili- 
ties—to fullest  suc- 
cess in  life,  mail  it 
back  to  the  publish- 
ers within  five  days 
and  you  will  owe 
nothing. 

If  a  better  memory  means  only  one-tenthas  much  to 
you  as  it  has  to  thousands  of  other  business  men  and 
women,  mail  the  coupon  today — NOW — but  don't 
put  it  off  and  forget — as  those  who  need  the  Course 
tlie  very  worst  are  apt  to  do.  Send  the  coupon  in  or 
write  a  letter  now  before  the  low  introductory  price  is 
withdrawn. 


j  Xntttpeniitiuiroqioration 

I    Omsioo  of  Basinets  EdacatioD.Dept.  236,  119W.40th  St.  N.  Y. 


D&vid  M,  Roth 

Terence  J.  McManus,  of  the  firm 
of  Olcott,  Bonynge,  McManus  & 
Ernst.  Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at 
Law.  170  Broadway,  and  one  of  the 
most  famous  trial  lawyers  in  New 
York,  says: 

"May  I  take  occasion  to  stat«  that 
I  regard  your  service  in  giving  this 
system  to  the  world  as  a  public 
benefaction.  The  wonderful  sim- 
plicity of  thf  method,  and  the  ease 
with  which  its  principles  may  be  ac- 
quired, aspectalh'  appeal  to  me. 
1  may  add  that  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
the  first  two  lessons  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  trial  of  an  important  action 
in  which  I  am  about  to  engage . ' ' 

"I    have   examined   and    used    the 
Roth  Memory  Course,  and  I  wish  to 
tell  you  how    pleased  1  am  with  it. 
I  have  seven    systems  of   memory 
training,  every  one  of  them  of  some 
value,    some    of    very    great   value; 
but   the   Roth   course    introduces  a 
new  principle  which  excels  them  all. 
It  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effective. ' ' 
FRANK  W.  COLLIER, 
The  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

' '  Memory  Course  r  e'c  e  i  v  e  d  . 
Learned  lesson  No.  1  in  one  evening. 
Enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did  'Oliver 
Twist'  or  'Mary  Pickford,*  and  have 
more  as  a  result  to  think  about  and 
a  better  thinker  to  think  with  to 
boot." 

W.  H.  C.  JOHNSON, 
Macon,  Ga. 


Publishers  of  The  Independent  (and  Harper's  Weekly). 


j  Please  send  me  the  Roth  Memory  Course  of  seven 

I  lessons.     I  will  either  remail  the  Course  to  you  within 

I  five  days  after  its  receipt  or  send  you  $5. 
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The  Annual 


Roll  Call 

of  WHITE  TRUCK  FLEETS 


According  to  its  custom  for  a  number  of  years, 
XjLThe  White  Company  is  publishing  its  annual 
Roll  Call  of  fleet  installations  (ten  trucks  or  more) 
in  national  magazines  and  metropolitan  newspapers. 

The  following  summary  for  each  year  indicates 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  installations  which  com- 
prise ten  trucks  or  more: 


1910  .  .   54  trucks 

1911  .  .  191  trucks 

1912  .  .  508  trucks 

1913  .  .  1021  trucks 


1914  .  .  1746  trucks 

1915  .  .  2G04  trucks 

1916  .  .  5132  trucks 
Xow  .  .  7433  trucks 


There  is  now  a  total  of  2,153  White  fleets  in  active 
service,  aggregating  23,226  trucks,  exclusive  of-  all 
single  installations. 

The  company  takes  a  just  pride  in  issuing  this 
annual  statement.  Its  year-to-year  growth  is  so 
much  more  con\IncIng  than  any  argument — so 
much  more  extensne  than  any  other  figures  pre- 
sented in  the  industry. 

A  copy  of  the  19 IS  Roll  Call  icill  be  sent  to  anyone  interested  on  request 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

881   l-^ast  7yth  Street 
CLE\ELAND 
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ALLIED   CONFIDENCE   IN   ULTIMATE   VICTORY 


GERMAN  APATHY  AT  HOME  over  the  new  drive,  and 
the  calm  confidence  of  the  Allied  peoples  in  the  face  of 
this  reverse,  both  have  one  explanation.  In  the  race 
l>ftween  Hindenl)urg  and  President  Wilson — to  use  Lloyd 
(leorge's  crisp  characterization  of  the  battle  of  the  Western 
Front — the  odds  are  mnning  every  day  increa-singlj-  against  the 
German.  When  the  British  Premier  adds  that  "those  who  know 
best  what  the  prospects  are  feel  most  confident  about  the 
result."  he  can  only  mean,  notes  the  Omaha  World-Herald  that 
"the  United  States  is  winning  the  race."  Allied  shipyards  are 
launching  ships  faster  than  German  L'-boats  can  destroy  them; 
Allie<l  navies  are  sinking  f^'-boats  faster  than  Germany  can  build 
them;  Allied  crops  are  promising  record  harvests  in  France  and 
England  that  will  release  further  tonnage  to  carry  American  men 
and  munitions  to  the  battle-field.  At  the  same  time,  for  Germany, 
many  obser\ers  beUeve,  another  year  of  war  will  spell  bank- 
ruptcy alike  as  to  her  food-supply,  her  finances,  and  her  man- 
power. Hence  the  German  thrust  against  the  .i\Jsne  front  is 
interpret-ed  in  Washington  as  another  attempt  to  smash  through 
the  Allied  armies  to  victorj-  before  American  troops  arrive  in  such 
force  as  to  make  a  German  victory  impossible. 

When,  after  a  comparative  lull  of  nearly  a  month,  the  Germans 
on  May  27  launched  another  major  drive  in  their  great  spring 
offensive  op  the  Western  Front,  they  duplicated  on  a  smaller 
scale  much  of  the  success  *;ha1?  crowned  the  early  days  of  their 
thrust  in  Picard\-.  Striking  toward  Paris  between  Soissons  and 
Keims,  the  armies  of  the  German  Crown  Prince  drove  a  third 
great  wedge  into  the  Allied  line,  its  point  penetrating  to  the 
Marne  in  four  days,  a  depth  of  over  twenty  miles.  •  By  hurling 
into'  this  attack  upon  a  strong  but  thinly  held  position  some 
400.000  men  supported  by  artillery,  tanks,  and  machine  guns, 
the  Germans  captured  the  famous  ridge  of  the  Chemin  des 
Dames,  crossed  the  Aisne  and  Vesle  rivers  in  force,  and  occupied 
Soissons  before  the  Allied  reenforcements  could  impede  their 
furious  onrush.  During  these  first  four  days,  according  to  Berlin 
reports,  the  Germans  took  :5.5,000  prisoners,  and  "tremendous" 
booty  in  war-material,  including  "guns  of  every  description, 
ut)  to  railway  guns  of  the  heaviest  caliber."  The  Kaiser,  after 
watching  a  section  of  the  battle  from  a  neighboring  hill,  tele- 
graiihed  the  Empress  the  blasphemous  message  that  "  God  has 
;:ranted  us  a  splendid  victory  and  will  help  further." 


But  the  damage  inflicted  by  German  arms  on  the  Allied  line 
has  not  dented  the  Allied  mox'ale,  according  to  all  the  evidence 
available;  nor  is  the  rejoicing  of  the  German  press,  if  Amsterdam 
dispatches  report  correctly,  as  exuberant  as  after  the  March 
advance  in  Picardy.  In  the  British  papers,  correspondents  tell 
us,  there  is  no  note  of  despondencj',  but  everywhere  calm  faith 
in  General  Foch.  And  in  France,  says  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times,  the  confident  watchword  is,  "We  must  hold  on 
until  the  Americans  come."  British  and  PVench  papers  alike  see 
a  happy  omen  in  the  American  victory  at  Cantigny,  west  of 
Montdidier  on  the  Picardy  front,  where  our  troops  with  the  dash 
and  precision  of  veterans  flattened  out  a  small  German  salient, 
took  over  200  prisoners,  inflicted  hea\'y  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  consolidated  and  held  their  gains  against  many 
Aiolor.t  couater-attacks.  German  generals  and  statesmen  know 
the  significance  of  this  as  well  as  do  America's  Allies,  remarks 
the  London  Times,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  means  that  the  last  great  factor  between  autocracy  and 
freedom  is  coming  into  effective  play  on  the  battle-field.  It 
means  that  they  have  but  to  hold  the  gap  a  little  longer  before 
their  comrades  from  across  the  ocean  come  in  armies  pledged 
never  to  sheathe  the  sword  until  it  has  swept  Prussian  milita- 
rism from  the  earth  and  established  the  reign  of  justice  and  peace. 
There  could  be  no  reflection  more  heartening  for  the  Allies  or 
more  dismaying  to  their  adversaries." 

"We  must  hold  on  until  October  and  stand  up  under  other 
hard  blows  which  we  still  have  to  face  until  then,"  writes  JNIarcel 
Hutin,  military  critic  of  the  J^cho  de  Paris  and  one  of  the  few 
French  writers  who  foretold  the  possibility  of  the  Aisne  attack. 
And  he  adds: 

"Next  October  the  Americans  will  have  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  men  on  the  Western  Front.  From  now  until  then, 
as  Clemenceau  has  very  frankly  explained,  we  and  our  Allies 
must  stand  up  to  all  the  German  attacks.  To  economize  our 
men  until  then  and  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  even  at  the  price 
of  yielding  ground — we  must  resign  ourselves  to  that." 

Meanwhile  Secretary  of  the  Navj^  Daniels,  in  a  Decoration- 
day  speech  in  Wilkes-Barre,  announces  that  our  movement  of 
troops  to  Europe  ^\^ll  reach  the  million  mark  in  a  few  weeks; 
that  in  a  few  months  the  two-million  mark  wdll  have  been  reached, 
and  that  ten  million  or  more  men  will  be  sent,  if  need  be,  to  win 
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the  var.      Aud   the   New  York   Journal   of  Cotmncrcc  has   this 
to  say  on  "the  unshaken  basis  in  our  confidence": 

"\Yhat  is  the  oV)ject  of  this  latest  German  drive?     One  or 
all  of  these  three  thinjrs:  To  cut  out  a  free  passage  to  the  Channel 
))orts:    to  command  an  unobstructed  road  to  Paris;    to  divide, 
defeat,  and  demoralize  the 
Allied     armies.       To    the 
attainment    of     the    first 
end  no  tangible    profjr*  ss 
has    been    made;    toward 
the  second,  the   ad\anc<s 
are  much  more  impressi\c 
«>n  the  map  than  they  an 
in    reality,  for    the    suffi- 
cient reascm  that  the  third 
and   vital,  and   indeed  the 
controlling,     achie\ement 
can   be  safely  ciaimtKl   to 
be    as     far    off    a«    ever. 
The   German   High  Com- 
mand  have   to    make  the 
most    of     the    impression 
they    have    made    on  the 
war-map.     A  long  list  of 
captured  villages,  let  alone 
'  extensive       munition-de- 
jKjts,   j-ailway-trains,    and 
hospital     establishments,' 
with      Hoissons     in     their 
l)o.ssession      and       Reims 
aV)out     to    follow,     sound 
enough    like  the  certainty 
of  coming  \  ictory  to  rouse 
the  lagging  confidence  of 
the   German   ])eoj)le,  and 
to   damp    the     si)irits    of 
those  among  their  enemies 
Avho,  like  them,  regard  the 
show  rather  than  the  sub- 
stance of  events.     But   it 
may     be    confidently    as- 
serted   that    the  German 
Headquarters  Staff  are  in 
no  position   to   share   the 
jubilation  they  are  trying 
so    hard    to    excite.      To 
their  vision,  the   force  of 
Allied    resistance   remains 
uniin])aired   and   any   a])- 
I)arent    diminution     of    it 
ha.s  to  their  <'ertain  knowl- 
edge   been    effected   at    a 
totally       disproportionate 
lessening    of    the    weight 
and  cai)acity 
offensive." 


Since    the 
the    present 


of  their  own 

beginning  of 
offensive    in 


WIIKKK    TIIKKK    lU.OWS   OK   TMIC    (iKH.MW     DlilNK    II  wr:    SI'lUCK. 

The  sali.iil  in  Picanly  driven  toward  .Vinicns  is  llic  rcsidt  of  attacks  launclictl  on 
March  21,  whicli  ;niaiiic<l  their  deepest  penetration  by  April  4.  The  Flanders 
salient  to  tli<'  iiorih  is  the  result  of  attacks  laiinclie<i  on  April  <)  and  hrounht  to  a 
standstill  on  .\pril  2<.l.  The  southern  .salient  on  the  Aisnc  front  is  the  result  of  the 
(Irst  foiu  (lays  of  the  new  drive,  which  lu-^an  on  May  27.  The  arrt)w  at  Cantigny 
shows  the  scene  of  the  .Vnieriean  victory. 


March,  according  to  semi- 
official French  estinuitis 
published  on  May  .'50,  "the 
Germans  have  lost  ;i  mini- 
mum of  r)20,l)0{)  men." 
"It  is  a  duel  to  the  death," 
says  Henri  IJidou,  a 
French  military  critic,  "aud  every  hour  in  which  ('.enii;»n.\  fails 
to  obtain  the  decision  increases  the  immineiKH-  of  her  defeat." 
As  our  map  shows,  the  new  German  salient  overlajjs  to  the 
west  the  edge  of  the  great  J'icardy  .salient,  of  which  some  ob- 
ser\ers  regiM-d  it  as  merely  an  extension.  According  to  this  \  lew, 
its  priirie  piirpo.se  is  to  win  elbow-room  for  a  renewed  thrust 
toward  Amiens  and  Ald)e\ill<«.  Sa\  s  llu^  milil;ii\  erilie  of  tli«' 
New  York  IIi  raid: 

"No  further  |)r()gress  cmi  be  made  toward  .Vmieiis  and  the  .sea 
until  the  .Montdidier  salient  is  widened  and  th«'  danger  of  con- 
verging (lank  attacks  is  reni()V«'d.  ()nl,\  by  a  drive  to  the  sea 
can   the  .\llied  jinnies   he  sepanited  and   the  (lerinaii   dream  of 


another  S-dan  Ix'  made  real.  All  of  France  lies  to  the  south; 
oidy  the  sea  to  the  west.  Aud  l^etween  the  fighting  front  and 
the  .sea  is  a  stretch  of  less  than  fifty  miles. 

"If  the  enemy  could  reach  the  Sonune  at  Abbevill(>,  pnu-. 
tically  the  whole  of  the  British  Army  wotild  be  caught  and  im- 
mobilized or  comjK'lled  to  evacuate  that  corner  of  France,  leav- 
ing Ixhind  every  i)ort  on 
the  English  Channel. 

"That  is  the  high  stake 
the  German  command 
must  play  for,  and  it 
seems  logic-al  to  supixjse 
that  the  battle  along  the 
Aisne  is  an  effort  on  a 
tremendous  scale  to  force 
I  retirement  from  the 
I^rfissigny-Montdidier  Une 
and  o|H'n  room  for  an- 
other stupendous  blow  at 
Picardy." 

The  Brooklyn  Englc  also 
tliinks  that  the  latest 
drive  "may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  taetical  shift 
for  the  piu-pose  of  facili- 
tating the  carrying  out  of 
the  general  strategic  plan 
with  which  the  Germans 
began  their  offensive  on 
March  21."  "The  ob- 
vious purpose,"  it  adds, 
"is  to  straighten  out  the 
-whole  front."  And  in  the 
\Vashington  Herald  we 
read: 

"The  pre.sent  German 
position  is  untenable. 
Two  iigly  salients  are 
thru.st  into  the  Anglo- 
P>ench  lines — one  south 
of  Ypres  in  Flanders  and 
the  other  l)etwe4'n  ,\rras 
and  La  F^re  along  the 
Somme  and  Oise.  They 
are  salients  whi<'h  com- 
promi.se  the  whole  strategy 
of  the  Gernuin  High  Com- 
mand. They  must  b«- 
wi|H'd  out,  either  by  ad- 
vance or  by  retreat.  To 
try  to  nuiintain  them 
would  yield  no  advantage 
and  In'tH'd  the  ever-incn'a.s- 
ing  danger  of  effe<'tive 
counter-attack  by  Foeh." 

Another  \iew  is  that 
t  he  chief  goal  of  the  Crown 
Prince's  armies  is  Paris, 
as  in  the  great  attack  of 
1014.  "•Aflc/i  /'«r/\v.''  is 
the  cry  of  the  attacking 
Germans."  according  to 
some  of  the  first  dispatches  annoimeing  the  new  drive.  "The 
war-news  now  i)ouring  in  from  France  strikingly  i)arallels  that  of 
the  dark  dtiys  of  early  Sei)leinb(<r,  1!)14,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  th«'  Mjinu","  notes  the  New  York  W'orhl,  w  liieh  goes  on  to  say; 

"Milt  ther»>  is  one  very  important  dilTer«>nce  bt<tween  the  two 
sit  tuitions.  Then  the  Teuton  hordes  swe|)t  .southward  with  lu) 
sembliinee  of  a  hostile  army  to  thr«>aten  tlu'ir  Hank  from  the  west 
and  with  only  inipro\i.sed  forces  to  imuace  them  on  the  right. 
e\en  when  within  sight  of  Paris.  Now  great  Allied  armies, 
slrongiy  embattled,  face  them  from  th(>  west  all  th(>  way  from 
Flanders  southward,  and  the  farther  south  they  go  the  greater 
must  Ix'coiiie  this  nii'iiaee  u|)on  the  G«>rman  riglit.  ' 

We  are  now  au'ain  wateliiiig  a  "war  of  ino\»'ment,"  where  two 
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-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Ncivs. 


armies  tiiaiuniver  iitidiT  the  optii  sky,  ivmarks  the  llavas  cor- 
respondent at  the  front,  who  is  believed  to  reflect  the  official 
view.     In  a  Paris  dispatch  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"Under  thest^  conditions  the  moincntary  advance  of  an  army 
and  the  capture  of  a  town  may  mean  notliing — the  i^rohlem  is 
more  vast.  For  its  own  reasons  oin-  command  did  not  find  it 
advisiihlc  to  give  battle  on  the  Somme  or  in  Flanders  after  the 
March  offensive.      It  confined  itself  to  slopping  the  enemy. 

"Shall  we  accept  battle  this  time  as  we  formerly  accepted  it 
on  the  Marne?  That  is  the  secret  of  our  command.  The 
Germans  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  value  of  the  success  they 
ha\e  gained.  They  know  we  have  several  million  picked  troo])s 
forming  in  maneuvenng  masses  which  they  will  have  to  encounter 
— somewhere. 

"If  the  enemy  had  the  choice  of  ground  for  the  offensive,  we 
have  the  much  more  important  choice  of  the  field  of  battle  on 
which  Oermanys  destinies  will  be  decided. 

"It  will  be  .seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  alarm. 
We  probably  are  witnessing  the  preliminaries  to  a  great  battle 
which  both  sides  wish  to  be  decisive.  Con.sequently,  it  is  com- 
prehensible that  our  commanders  do  not  act  hurriedly  but 
strictlj-  in  accordance  Avith  plans  agreed  upon." 

And  in  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  Walter 
Diiranty,  a  correspondent  with  the  French  armies,  says: 

"The  fact  is  that  to  professional  soldiers  such  battles  as  the 
present  are  what  war  really  means.  1  have  constantly  heard 
such  phrases  as  'We  haA  e  simj)ly  reverted  to  the  classical  war  of 
movement  in  which  giving  ground  is  just  a  maneuver  compar- 
able to  that  of  a  fencer  who  "breaks"  before  a  sudden  attack 
without  in  any  way  feeling  that  his  security  is  menaced  in 
con.sequence.'  The  non-military  Avorld  has  been  hypnotiz(>d, 
but  knew  down  in  its  heart  that  the  classic  princii)les  of 
military  science  were  not  altered  despite  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  trench-fighting.  Thus  it  is  entirely  erroneous  to  think 
of  the  .German  drive  as  a  flood  bursting  through  a  fixt  dam. 
What  has  happened  is  the  normal  result  of  the  interplay  of  two 
forces,  both  of  which  have  resumed  fluidity  after  a  long  period 
of  congelation. 

"The  principle  involved  holds  true  even  when  retreat  necessi- 
tates the  abandonment  of  po.sitions  'consecrated'  in  the  public 
mind  by  long  years  of  bloody  struggle. 

"Facts  speak  for  themselves.  Divisions  have  not  lost  touch 
or  been  thrown  into  confusion.  The  retreat  has  been  orderly 
and  planned.  And  there  are  hurrying  to  position  in  the  mean- 
time reserves  to  mak(>  the  enemy  pay  a  hea\y  price  for  his  gain 
of  ground.  Each  mile  he  advances  weakens  his  striking  force 
and  increases  his  fatigue  and  difTiculties  of  communications  and 
transport.  P^aeh  mile  exi)oses  him  more  completely  to  the  fin* 
of  the  French  artillery  and  machine  guns 

"And  Germany's  forces,  like  her  time,  are  limited.  For  her 
there  is  no  America  hurrying  to  the  rescue;  no  news  like  that  of 
Tuesday,  when  the  Americans  won  their  spurs  in  the  battle-area 
at  Cantigny.  to  send  a  tonic  thrill  through  the  whole  army,  as  it 
has  done  through  the  French. 

"The  scene  behind  the  battle-front  presents  a  striking  contrast 


to  what  occurred  in  March  and  affords  full  reason  for  con- 
fidence. Naturally,  there  is  hurry,  V)ut  it  is  orderly  and  harmoni- 
ous instead  of  a  rush  to  fling  in  troops  at  any  cost  to  reestablish 
a  critical  situation." 

But  expert  observers  also  warn  us  that  while  we  may  be  con- 
fident of  ultimate  victory,  we  must  not  be  impatient  for  it. 
The  chances  for  peace  this  year,  according  to  Frank  H.  Simonds, 
are  remote.     Writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  he  says: 

"Peace  this  year  can  only  be  had  under  one  of  three  condi- 
tions: F'irst,  that  the  Allies  are  beaten  completely  and  beyond 
rallying  in  the  present  campaign  and  as  a  result  of  the  German 
offensive.  Secondlj%  that  the  Allies  are  able,  having  parried  the 
German  attack,  to  take  the  offensive  themselves  and  do  what 
the  French  and  Britisii  were  tinal)le  to  do  at  the  Marne — namely, 
transform  a  battle-field  success,  won  in  a  counter-offensive,  into 
a  decisive  victory.  Thirdly,  if  the  people  behind  the  line,  the  cvvW 
populations,  either  of  the  Allied  or  of  the  enemy  nations,  collapse 
and  comi)el  the  military  forces  to  abandon  a  struggle  which  in 
the  field  has  so  far  been  indecisive." 

Examining  these  possibilities  in  turn,  he  concludes  that  a 
German  victory  this  year  is  exceedingly  improbable;  that  "on 
the  military  side  the  largest  conceivable  gain  for  the  German  this 
year  will  be  the  0(!Cupation  of  the  Channel  ports  and  the  disloca- 
tion of  the  British  front  in  such  fashion  as  to  force  the  British 
arinies  south  of  tlie  Somme."  At  the  same  time  he  sees  small 
chance  of  a  decisi\e  Allied  offensive  before  next  year.  On  this 
I)oint  he  says: 

"Wiiat  seems  to  be  the  general  expectation  is  that  Foch  will 
hold  on  to  his  reserves,  use  them  with  extreme  parsimony,  and 
— since  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death — avoid  using  them  more 
rapidly  than  Hindenburg  uses  his.  He  must  come  to  the  end  of 
the  camj)aign  with  at  least  as  many  reserves  in  hand  as  the 
German  to  a\'oid  disaster;  he  may  hope  to  have  a  slight  supe- 
riority but  not  a  superiority  warranting  a  major  offensive  in 
October,  after  he  and  Hindenburg  have  both  lost  from  a  million 
to  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  struggles  that  are  bound  to  come. 

"Foch's  problem,  then,  is  not  the  problem  of  taking  the  of- 
fensive at  the  close  of  the  German  attack.  He  can  not  hope, 
save  in  case  of  an  accident,  to  have  enough  reserves  left  for  this. 
His  problem  is  to  hold  the  German  this  year,  imposing  as  great 
casualties  as  possible  and  losing  a,^  few  men  as  possible,  that 
there  may  be  a  campaign  of  1919.  It  is  the  necessity  of  Hinden- 
burg to  win  before  America  gets  up,  as  it  was  the  necessity  of 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo  to  defeat  Wellington  before  Bliicher 
arrived.  Wellington's  problem  is  Foch's.  Had  Bliicher  not 
arrixed  Waterloo  Avould  at  most  have  been  a  drawn  battle. 

"In  the  Marne  conflict  the  Germans  spent  their  force  in  the 
offensive  and  the  French  were  able  to  win  a  tactical  success  by  a 
counter-offensive,  but  they,  like  the  Germans,  had  consumed  their 
last  reserves,  and  neither  had  any  considerable  fresh  troops  to 
put  in,  the  one  to  hold,  the  other  to  transform,  a  success  into  a 
decisive  x  ictory.     Now  this  is  what  seems  most  likely  to  be  the 
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end  of  the  campaign  of  1918.  Such  an  end  will  ncvfrthcU'ss  Ix'  a 
trciiicndous  Allied  victory',  because  it  will  leave  the  road  clear 
for  a  new  ojx'ration  next  year,  when  the  Allies  will  have  a  new 
reser\e  of  at  least  a  million  Am<'rican  troops  and  the  CJermans 
will  be  without  any  such  fresh  contribution." 

Turning   to    the   third    possibility,    the   collapse   of   the   civil 


hut  to  fight,  IxKiause  she  can  obtain  no  terms  from  her  enemies 
which  would  enable  her  to  preser\-e  any  part  of  the  main  pur- 
poses for  which  she  has  IxK^n  fighting.  Her  enemies,  at  last 
certain  of  new  assistance  and  reUe\ed  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  burden  which  they  have  had  to  Ix'ar,  will  not  consent  to  a 
peace  which  will  make  their  immediate  present  dangerous  and 
their  future  dark." 


Cvltyri^j'hted  l>.v  the  I'ress  I'uliti^liing  Company,  Xrw  Vuik. 

CAMOUFLAGE! 

— CasscI  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

populations  behind  the  line,  he  sees  little  probability  of  it  on 
either  side.     Of  the  situation  in  Germany  he  says: 

'"The  German  has  organized  the  East  and  made  great  progress 
in  the  West.  He  will  probably  make  further  progress,  slight 
I)erhaps.  indecisive  certainly,  but  still  unmistakable.  He  will 
stand  on  this  and  demand  at  the  very  least  the  recognition  by 
his  enemies  of  what  he  has  created  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  the 
west  of  Asia.  He  can  not  ask  less  and  live,  for  the  war  has 
brought  substantial  ruin  and  the  certain  exclusion  from  the 
markets  which  took  his  manufactures  and  supplied  him  with  his 
raw  material  before  the  world-war  began. 

"Unless  Germany  can  hold  Russia  and  th(<  Balkans,  with 
their  Asiatic  fringes,  she  can  not  hope  and  does  not  hope,  to 
escape  the  approximate  ruin  which  the  war  promises  for  her. 
But  none  of  the  Allies  can  consent  to  the  perpetuation  of 
German  rule  and  domination  in  Russia  and  along  the  Black 
Sea  without  insuring  future  Avars  and  preserving  the  precise 
Prussian  p«'ril  we  are  all  fighting  to  abolish.  This  fact  has 
come  home  to  the  mass  of  the  German  people,  and  exi)lains  in 
some  slight  degree  their  pres(>nt  unity.  Every  class  of  German 
subject  knows  that  ruin  is  ineluctable  unless  there  bo  conquests 
and  indemnities. 

"Thus,  wh(>n  the  present  camjjaign  ends  and  the  German 
begins  his  peac<'  maneuvers,  as  he  certainly  will  if  d(>cisive 
victory  has  escajx'd  him,  his  very  necessities  will  compel  him  to 
demand  terms  which  his  «'nemies  could  only  accept  if  they  were 
con(iuere<l 

"As  for  hunger  and  war-wearin<>ss  driving  the  German  people 
to  rebellion — they  may  rebel,  but  it  is  i(il(>  to  exp<>c(  or  lioix'  that 
they  will.  Russia  yielded  to  her  mis<«ry  and  p«'rmitted  internal 
disord<>r  to  lead  to  external  weakness,  and  the  German  jH-ople 
have  the  sfx-ctacle  of  Russia  Ix'fore  them  now  to  serve  as  a 
warning.  Aiul  it  will  serve  as  a  warning.  Tlu>  Kast«>rn  conquests 
will  contribiit<'  Jiiuch  to  alleviating  tlu'  hunger  and  to  supplying 
necessary  things  which  th<>  blockade  has  kept  out  of  Germany. 
The  worst  of  tlie  food- problem  will  probably  b<>  over  ixTmanently 
before  next  wint«'r  cl()s<'s. 

"It  se<'ins  to  me  that  the  German  leaders  and  rulers  will  still 
be  able  to  control  th<'ir  subj«'cts,  if  iu)t  l)y  i)roniises  of  fresh  vic- 
torii's  at  l<>ast  by  the  fairly  accurate  rei)resentation  of  what  any- 
thing but  a  victorious  |)<>ace  will  now  mean,  not  merely  for  the 
pres«'nt,  but  for  future  gei\erations  of  Germans.  Gernumy.  like 
the  .South  in  1.SG4  and  the  early  spring  of  IStio,  will  have  no  choice 


Mr.  Simonds  concludes  that  "there  will  l>e  a  campaign  of 
1919,  in  my  judgment,  because  the  German  can  not  win  the  war 
this  year  and  our  ^Vllies  are  satisfied  largely  because  of  our  aid 
to  them  that  next  year  the  German  will  lose  it  beyond 
doubt."  "It  [is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  the  Allied 
armies  are  going  to  emerge  victorious  from  the  struggle," 
says  the  Washington  Evening  Star;  "it  is  only  a  question  of 
when." 

Not  only  is  America  the  reservoir  of  man-power  for  the  Allies 
in  this  crisis,  Tlie  Tribune  reminds  us  editorially;  "we  most  be 
the  restTvoir  of  morale  as  well."     To  quote  further: 

"No  one  w'ho  has  not  been  in  Europe  imderstands  the  strain 
which  has  been  placed  upon  the  peoples  at  war.  No  one  who 
has  not  had  day-by-day  exi)erience  in  France  or  in  England  can 
understand  what  the  burden  and  the  horror  of  this  conflict  have 
become  for  those  who  are  bearing  it  now^  and  have  borne  it 
through  nearly  four  jears.  War- weariness  in  Europe  is  a  factor 
which  must  be  reckoned  with,  but  it  can  be  reckoned  with  if 
this  country  now  and  during  the  critical  days  which  are  to  come 
preserves  that  splendid  unity,  determination,  and  enthusiasm 
Avhich  are  already  transforming  conditions  abroad  and  are  l>ound 
to  win  the  war  when  to  the  spiritual  is  added  the  material 
contribution. 

"We  owe  it  to  our  Allies  to  stand  firm  and  confident,  to 
recognize  justly  and  appraise  accurately  the  meaning  of  local 
enemy  gains  with  respect  to  the  main  enemy  purpose.  The 
enemy  does  not  expect  to  conquer  the  armies  in  front  of  him. 
He  expects  by  the  weight  of  his  blow,  driven  against  the  bodies 
of  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  to  break  the  sorely  strained  spirit 


WHEREVKK    IIK   STIUKES. 

-   'nmrniy  in  the  Seattle  Tinu«. 

of  the  populations  behiiul  it.  1U>  hoiH>s  to  foment  di.scord, 
criticism,  and  even  bad  f(>eling  lM<tw(>en  the  FnMich  and  the 
Knglish.  the  .\merican  and  the  Knglish  -  betwtvn  all  tlie  Allies. 
He  hoiH's  to  magnify  small  gains  aiul  translate  even  larger  inci- 
dental achievements,  so  that,  wliil<>  he  is  still  on  the  military  side 
far  from  success,  the  moral  effect  of  his  advance  will  be  decisive." 
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FOR   HIGHER   A>iD   JUSTER    TAXES 

WHKN  vol"  -GIVE  TILL  IT  HIHTS.'  tluiv  is 
always  the  consolation,  so  the  New  York  World 
remarks,  that  such  giving  "is  Koinp  to  hurt  the  enemy 
more  than  it  does  you."  This  spirit  would  seem  to  underlie  the 
fheerful  aeceptanee  of  President  Wilson's  declaration  that  the 
sacrifice  necessary  for  victory  is  "a  common  sacrifice  from  which 
none  escapes  who  can  bear  it  at  all."  The  new  ta.xes  necessary 
for  the  winning  of- the  war  against  Germany  will  touch,  directly 
or  inilirH'tly,  everj-  man.  woman,  or  child  in  the  country.  Last 
month  the  American  people  first  oversubscribed  a  Liberty  bond 
issue  and  then  pave  U)  the  Ked  Cross  .50  per  cent,  more  than  was 
asked.  Ne.xt  we<»k  they  will  pay  the  enormous  sums  due  the 
Government  in  the  shape  of  war-taxes  on  i)rofits  and  incomes. 
Earlier  in  the*  same  week  a  2">  per  cent,  increase  in  railroad 
freight-rates  and  a  large  increase  in  passenger-rates  go  into 
efifK't.  The  new  rates,  it  has  been  i)ointed  out.  "amount  to 
new  taxes;  e\erybody  must  pay  them."  But  next  fall,  we 
hear  from  Washington,  we  will  be  asked  to  subscribe  to  a  Liberty 
Loan  much  greater  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  we  must 
look  for  a  doubled  burden  of  taxation  next  \  ear. 

Xo  one.  according  to  e<litors  commenting  on  this  situation, 
complains  of  the  amount  of  taxes  either  le\ied  or  expected  to  be 
levied.  But  many  people  do  complain  of  "inequities"  in  the 
le^'^•ing  of  the  taxes,  both  actual  and  threatened.  Here,  says  the 
New  York  7"(Wf.s.  the  President  comes  to  their  relief  with  his 
"eloquent  and  unanswerable"  advice  to  Congress  in  his  address 
of  May  27.  that  "the  present  tax  laws  are  marred  by  inequities 
which  ought  to  be  remedied."  A  nation  of  taxpaj'ers.  in  the 
opinion  of  other  dailies,  will  be  no  less  grateful  to  the  President 
for  his  insistence  that  Congress  draft  the  new  revenue  measure 
at  once.     As  the  Springfield  Republican  observes: 

"There  is  something  to  be  gained  financially  in  letting  the 
people  'know  the  truth'  at  once  about  their  taxes.  .  .  .  The 
war  must  be  financed  out  of  the  nation's  savings,  hence  the 
higher  taxes  should  be  l>rought  home  to  us  as  sooii  as  possible 
if  we  are  to  save  as  we  should." 

"Among  business  concerns  subject  to  large  excess-profit  taxes 
the  advantage  of  early  precise  information  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance," .says  the  New  York  Globe.  "  Boards  of  directors  are 
hampered  and  executive '  officers  must  work  in  the  dark  till 
(^ongress  tells  them  just  what  tax-burdens  they  must  bear." 

This  necessity  for  being  fair  with  the  people^-who  pay  .the  taxes 
seems  to  have  been  uppermost  in  the  President's  mind-  when  he 
decided  to  ask  Cimgress  to.  remain  in  Washington  and  prepare  a 
new  revenue  bill.  Mr.  Wilson's  call  for  immediate  action  in  be- 
half of  both  the  public  and  the  Treasury  Department  was  a 
summons  to  a  universal  duty  in  language  which,  it  is  remarked, 
"was  never  before  used  in  a  tax  speech."     He  said  in  part: 

"We  can  not  in  fairness  wait  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
is  at  hand  to  apprize  our  people  of  the  taxes  they  must  pay  on 
their  earnings  of  the  present  calendar  year,  whose  accountings 
and  expenditures  will  then  be  closed. 

"We  can  not  get  incr«>ased' taxes  unless  the  country  knows 
what  they  are  to  be  and  practises  the  necessary  economy  to  inake 
them  available.  Definileness.  Parly  definiteness,  as  to  what  its 
tasks  are  to  be  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  successful  ad- 
ministration of  the  Treasury 

"The  i)resent  tax  laws  are  marred,' moreover,  by  inequities 
which  ought  to  be  remedied 

"Only  fair,  equitably  distributed  taxation  of  the  widest  in- 
cidence, drawing  chiefiy  from  the  sources  which  would  be  likely 
to  demoralize  credit  by  their  very  abundance,  can  prevent  inflation 
and  keep  our  industrial  system  free  of  speculation  and  waste. 

"We  shall  naturally  turn,  therefore,  I  suppose,  to  war-profits 
and  incomes  and  luxuries  for  the  additional  taxes.  But  the  war- 
profits  and  incomes  upon  which  the  increased  taxes  will  be 
levied  will  be  the  profits  and  incomes  of  the  calendar  year  1918. 
It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  wait  until  the  early  months  of 
1919  to  say  what  they  are  to  be 


"Moreover,  taxes  of  that  sort  will  not  be  paid  until  the  June 
of  next  year,  and  the  Treasury   must  anticipate  them 

"  In  the  autumn  a  much  larger  .sal(>  of  long-time  bonds  must  be 
effected   than  has  yet  been  attempted 

"And  how  are  investors  to  api)roach  th<>  purchase  of  bonds 
with  any  sort  of  confidence  or  knowledge  of  their  own  affairs  if 
they  do  not  know  what  taxes  they  are  to  pay  and  what  economies 
and  adjustments  of  th(>ir  business  (hey  must  effect?  I  can  not 
assure  the  country  of  a  successful  administration  of  the  Treasury 
in  lOIS  if  the  question  of  further  taxation  is  to  be  left  undecided 
until  1019." 

Thus  there  w  ill  be  a  new  revenue  bill  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  for  evvn  the  most  consistent  opponents  of  immediate 
action  ha\e  declared  their  willingness  to  defer  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  But  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the 
new  taxes?  Mr.  Welliver  has  pointed' out  in  the  New  York 
Globe  that  Republicans  as  &,  rule  ha  vie  favored  a- larger  use  of 
consumption  taxes,  w-hile  Democrats  have  preferred  to  raise 
most  of  the  money  bjj^  income  and  excess- profits  taxes.  (Con- 
sumption tax«'S,  Mr.  Wdli\:er/ explains,  would  be  placed  upon 
such  things  as  tea.  cofjt^e,- sugar,  and  gasoline.  Other  Wash- 
ington correspondents  thiWk  [that  the  new  re\^enue  wiil.be  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  additional  taxes  upon  incomes  and  excess 
profits.  The  Avriter  of  a  dispatch  to  the  NeA^.York  Jo(/r?irtZ  of 
Commerce,  after  talking  with  Chairman  Sirhmons,  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  small  portion 
of  the  new  revenue  not  to  be  drawn  from  incomes  and  profits 
vould  be  based  on  a.a  increased  taxation  of  liquor,  tobacco,  and 
other  luxiu-ies,  including  automobiles,  jewelry,  and  phonographs. 
If  it  should  happen  that  the  tax  would  be  so  heavy  as  to  curtail 
the  production  of  any  luxurj%  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Congress 
or  Administration  will  care,  since  it  is  held  desirable  as  a  war- 
emergency  to  curtail  luxuries  and  to  concentrate  labor  and  capital 
upon  war-work.  This  writer  hears  that  if  .M, 000, 000, 000  of  addi- 
tional revenue  is  called  for,  Corigress  will  try  to  collect  three 
billions  from  incomes  and  profits  and  the  rest  frorn  luxury' taxe^: 

At  aU  events,  Chairman  Kitchin,  of  the  House  Ways, and 
Means  Committee,  announces  that  the  new  bill  "Svillbe  a 
wise,  just,  and  righteous  revenue  measure."  Som^'  editors' =afe 
inclined  to  think  that  this  will  be  true  td  the  extejnt  that  t*he 
bill  is  not  written  by  Mr.  Kitchin,  for  "whatever  else  ma,y  be 
said"  of  the  Congressman,  it  is  clear  to  the  New  Y.ork  Erening 
Post  that  "the  quality  of  his  mind  Unfits  him  for  dealing  Avith 
intricate  jM-oblems  of  government  finance."  lii  a  ^^peech  ' 
before  the  House,  Mr.  Kitchin  accused  the  periodical  publishers 
of  the  country'  of  being  indirectly  responsible  for  the  insistence 
of  the  President  atid  Secretary  McAdoo  on  a  new  revenue 
measure.  This  is  their  ganrte,  he'saiid:  "they  are  going  to  tr^ 
to  put  the  repeal  of  the  postal  proi\isions  or  the  suspension  of ^ 
its  operation  upon  whatever  revenue  bill  ispassed  here."  Mr. 
Kitchin,  of  course,  refers  to  the  rider  to  the  existing  War- 
Revenue  Act  increasing  the  postage-rate  on  magazines  and 
newspa])ers  and  establishing  a  zone  system  beginning  July  1. 
Mr.  John  Temple  Graves  writes  to  the  New  York  American  that 
in  Washington  Mr.  Kitchin's  "amazing  charge"  is  regarded, 
as  a  "reflection  on  the  independence  of  the  President  and-; 
McAdoo."     Mr.  Graves  declares  that:  ' 

"Neither  the  newspaper  men  of  the  country  nor  their  repre- 
sentatives have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  presentation  or  the. 
pressure  of  the  new  revenue  bill  which  flames  like  a  red  rag  be- 
fore Mr.  Kitchin's  inflamed  vision." 

Another  inequity  of  the  existing  war-tax  law,  other  editors^ 
remark,  is  the  "e.xcess-profits"  tax  on  earned  incomes  of  more 
than  .'56,000  a  year.  The  New  York  Sun  quotes  approvingly  the,' 
President's  declaration  that  "pohtics  is  adjourned,"  and,  re- 
calling that  Mr,  Kitchin  came  to  Washington  to  represent  the 
small  rural  community  of  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C,  observe.,: 

"If  politics  is  adjourned,  so  is  the  fiscal  policy  of  Scotland 
Neck;  there  can  be  no  toleration  in  any  quarter  of  politician  ta.x- 
drives  Avhich  dodge  the  Southern  cotton-bale  to  hit  the  Northern 
professional  income." 
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"WAR-WORK   OR   FIGHT" 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  A  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  of  ener- 
getic Americans  lies  the  key  to  the  decision  of  the  world- 
war,  and  General  Crowder's  " '  work-or-fight "  order  means 
to  the  Boston  Transcripl  that  we  have  decided  to  use  it.  Hence- 
forth "there  must  be  no  parasites  to  fatten  on  America  as  host, 
no  idlers  within  the  work-age  limits,"  nor,  continues  the  New 
York  Herald,  "can  there  be  waste  of  labor,"  for  the  winning  of 
this  war  "calls  for  every  resource  of  man-power  at  home  as^^vell 
as  in  the  field."  Press  opinion  of  the  Crow-der  edict  is  well  re- 
fltH'ted  in  a  Chicago  editor's  dec- 
laration that  "it  is  absolutely 
right  and  necessary  and  should 
have  been  promulgated  long 
ago."  Representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor  ha\e  asserted  that 
the  workers  are  standing  solidly 
behind  the  Government  in  its 
moves  to  win  the  war,  and  one 
New  York  leader  is  quoted  by 
The  Tribune  as  using  these  vig- 
orous words: 

"Every  able-bodied  man, 
whether  of  draft  age  or  over, 
who  is  not  shouldering  a  rifle 
Ought  to  be  engaged  in  some 
work  that  is  helping  the  nation 
win  the  war.  And  it  is  time  that 
those  who  are  not  so  engaged 
should  be  taken  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  put  into  some  pro- 
ductive employment." 

,  But  the  Provost  Marshal- 
General's  order  extends  only  to 
men  of  draft  age,  between  21 
and  31.  And  it  covers  compara- 
tive^' few  occupations,  tho  "it 
is  expected,  that  the  list  of  non- 
useful  occupations  will  be  ex- 
tended from,  time  to  time  as 
necessity  will  require  so  as  to 
include  persons  in  other  em- 
I)loyment."  The  order  applies 
first  to  "all  habitual  idlers,"  considering  gamblers,  race- 
track and  bucket-shop  attendants,  fortune-telfers,  clairvoy- 
ants, and  palmists  as  "idlers";  and  secondly,  to  those  engaged  in 
"non-useful  occupations,"  as  follows— waiters  and  bartenders; 
elevator  operators;  doormen  and  footmen;  other  attendants  of 
clubs,  hotels,  stores,  apartment-houses,  office  buildings,  and  bath- 
houses; theatrical  employees  other  than  actors;  domestic  ser- 
vants; and  clerks  in  stores  and  other  mercantile  establishments. 
After  July  1  any  registrant  under  the  draft,  included  in  the  above 
classes,  may  be  inducted  at  once  into  the  United  States  Armj', 
regardless  of  previous  classification  or  exemption.  The  new  reg- 
ulations are  to  be  interpr(>ted  by  the  local  boards  so  as  to  avoid 
injustice  or  hardshi])  in  individual  cas(>s.  CJcncTal  Crowder  has 
explained  the  need  for  the  order  of  May  23  as  follows: 

"Eveiy  man.  in  the  draft  ago  at  least,  must  work  or  fight. 

"This  is  not  alone  a  war  of  military  maneuvers.  It  is  a 
deadly  c()nt(>st  of  industries  and  mechanics.  Germany  must 
not  l)e  thouglit  of  as  merely  possessing  an  army;  we  must  tliink 
of  luT  as  being  an  army — an  army  in  which  every  factory  and 
loom  in  the  Kmpire  is  h  recognized  i)art  in  a  complete  machine 
running  night  an<l  day  at  terrific  si)(>ed.  We  must  nuikc  our- 
selves the  same  sort  of  efTt>ctivc  machin(> 

"We  must  make  vast  withdrawals  for  tlie  .\rmy  and  ini- 
mediately  close  u|)  tiic  ranks  of  industry  Ix-hind  tlic  gap  with  an 
accclcniting  production  of  every  useful  thiugin  nec«'.>*sary  measure. 
How  is  tliis  to  be  done'.'  The  answer  is  plain.  The  lirst  step 
toward  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  prohibit  engagement  by 


able-bodied  men  in  the  field  of  hurtful  emploj-ment,  idleness,  or 
ineffectual  employment,  and  thus  induce  and  persuade  the  vast 

wasted  excess  into  useful  fields 

"One  of  the  unanswerable  criticisms  of  the  draft  has  been  that 
it  takes  men  from  the  farms  and  from  all  useful  employments 
and  marches  them  past  crowds  of  idlers  and  loafers  away  to  the 
Army.  The  remedy  is  simple — to  couple  the  industrial  basis 
with  other  grounds  for  exemption  and  to  require  that  any  man 
pleading  exemption  on  any  ground  shall  show  that  he  is  con- 
tributing effectively  to  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  nation." 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  order,  writes  Mr.  Herbert  B. 
Swope  from    Washington  to  the  New   York    World,  ■will  be  to 

release  from  non-essential  indus- 
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tries  some  500,000  men  ranging 
from  twenty-one  to  thirty-one 
years  of  age.  The  Department 
of  Labor  will  cooperat<?  in  al- 
locating these  men  among  the 
industries  considered  necessarj- 
in  war-time.  Mr.  Swope  point."? 
out  that  "through  the  operation 
of  the  rule  women  will  be  pro- 
jected into  the  various  fields  of 
work  heretofore  largely  restrict- 
ed to  men,"  and  adds: 

"Apart  from  the  physical  ad- 
vantage that  the  man-power  will 
gain,  the  new  rule  will  have  an 
undoubted  psychological  effe<'t. 
It  will  broaden  and  intensify  the 
war-spirit ;  it  will  bring  home  to 
every  one  that  the  war  is  being 
fought  by  the  nation,  and  not 
merely  by  an  army;  it  will  make 
the  people  realize  that  each  of 
them  is  playing  a  part  in  aiding 
a  victory'." 

It  seems  to  the  Springfield 
Republican  that  the  Government 
took  action  none  too  soon,  since 
the  lack  of  labor  threatens  next 
season's  harvests  with  serious 
diminution,  since  the  coal-mines 
and  railroads  are  undermann»Hl. 
^  and  since  it  will  be  hard  to  find 

crews  for  our  new  merchant  marine.  We  are  reminded  that  the 
"anti-loafing  laws"  in  several  States  have  prepared  the  public 
mind  for  this  development  and  will  lighten  the  labors  of  the 
military  authorities  who  are  to  enforce  the  Crowder  order. 

Where  there  is  lack  of  enthusiasm  over  the  "work-or-fight" 
order  it  seems  to  be  due  in  most  cases  to  fear  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  go  too  far  or  too  fast.  All  those  who  are  to  be  affeot«Mi 
by  this  order  "need  breathing-time,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  New 
York  Eveuiug  Sun,  which  asks:  "What  industry,  what  pro- 
ductive occupation  is  there  to  whicU  young  waiters,  drj'-goods 
salesmen,  and  bank  clerks  can  transfer  themselves  at  a  moment's 
notice'.'  What  can  they  do  that  is  useful?  Who  will  employ 
tli(>m'.'  What  can  they  earn  for  themsehes  and  their  depen- 
dents'.'" The  Evening  Sun,  therefore,  hopes  for  the  adoption 
of  such  a  gradual  policy  of  enforcement  "as  will  impose  a  mini- 
mum of  loss  upon  )>usiness.  as  little  confusion  as  possible  in 
the  community,  and,  above  all.  as  little  hardship  as  may  be  upon 
young  men  placed  at  a  peculiar  and  sudden  disadvantage  through 
no  fault  of  their  own."  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
also  objects  to  going  too  fast.  It  does  not  believe  it  desirable 
"to  reduce  the  lif«>  of  the  people  to  the  hardness  or  barrenness 
implied  in  disi)cnsing  with  what  is  not  essential  to  living  and 
carrying  on  war."  The  Xi-w  York  Morning  Telegraph,  speaking 
for  tile  sporting  and  theatrical  fraternity,  fears  that  the  Provost 
Marshal-Cieneral  "may  go  too  far  as  a  task-master." 


■ — Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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ALLIED   MASTERY   OF   THE   BLUE 
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FORTUN'ATE  FEATURE  of  the  gigantic  battle  in 
France  is  that  the  mastery  of  the  sky  incontestably 
lies  with  the  Allied  aviators  through  superior  men  and 

machines,  according  to  European  reports  and  dispatches,  which 

cheer  various  editors  who  see  in  such  supremacy  one   of   the 

chief;  if  not  the  chief,  elements  of  victory. 

They  note  that  the  Western  drive  was  in- 
terrupted and  delayed  by  the  terribly  de- 
structive bombing  offensive  of  the  Allied 

airmen  on  the  enemy  ammunition-supplies 

and  lines  of  communication.    In  one  week 

in  May  Allied  airmen  accounted  for  252 

German  planes  on  the  Western  Front  alone, 

and.  the  Newark  A>«'s  notes,"  one  thousand 

German  planes  have  been  brought  down 

or  driven  out  of  control    in  two  months 

since    the    Kaiser's    battle   was  begun." 

Allied  losses  have  been  heavy,  of  course, 

but  daily  reports  show  that  the  Germans 

have  suffered  more  severely.     A  London 

correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 

speaks  of  the  attacks  of  German  aviators 

on  a    British    hospital-camp    as    proof  of 

their  sheer  desperation,  for  each  day  the 

advantage  of  the  Allied  airmen,  in  which 

Americans    share,    is    growing.      German 

fliers  are  active  and  daring,  he  concedes, 

but  slowly  and  surely  they  are  being  driven 

to  earth.     The    British  are  carrying  out 
•  r  K.  their  bombing  expeditions  on  a  scale  which 
^    '''makes  previous  efforts  insignificant,   and 
'       this  writer  observes  that  no  leader  can  esti- 
mate the  A'alue  of  bombing,  for  "it  may  be 

that  this  great  weapon  will   revolutionize 

the  whole  system    of    land    fighting  and 

prove  a  decisive  factor  in  ending  the  war." 
The  operations    of    the    American   air 

squadron  in  the  sector  northwest  of  Toul, 

press  dispatches  relate,  have  two  objects 

from  a  strictly  technical  military  stand- 
point.   The  first  is  to  kill  off  the  opposing 

airmen,  the  second  is  to  keep  the  enemy 

from  taking  photographs  on  the  American 

side  of  the  line.     The  American  airmen 

have   done   much   toward    accomplishing 

both  objects,  and  we  read:     "The  records 

show  that  the  new  squadron  has  already 

taken  a  creditable  toll  of  enemy  pilots  and 

observers,  while  for  a  German  airplane  to 

come  over  the  American   lines  is  now  a 

rare  occurrence." 

British  airmen,  London   dispatches  in- 
form us,  destroyed  twenty-four  airplanes 

in  Italy  in  the  week  dating  from  May  18,  and  burned  one  enemy 

observation  balloon  without  the  loss  of  a  single  British  machine. 
A  New  York   Tirnes  correspondent  with  the   French  armies 

quotes  the  commander  of  an  important  au-  unit  as  saying: 

"It  is  not  only  in  spirit  that  we  are  ahead  of  the  enemy.  In- 
dividually, and  especially  in  teamwork,  our  pilots  are  cleverer 
and  our  planes  better  and  more  numerous. 

"Captured  German  airmen  complain  bitterly  of  their  material, 
and  declare  that  neither  the  Pfalz  nor  the  new'triplane  or  biplane 
Fokker  is  to  be  compared  with  our  Spad. 

'"They  say.  too,  that  the  period  of  training  is  not  long] 
enough.  New  pilots  are  sent  to  the  front  before  they  are  suf- 
ficiently competent,  with  the  result  that  they  are  simply  sacri- 
ficed and  good  teamwork  is  rendered  impossible." 


Copyrighted  by  the  Press  Illustrating  Service,  New  York. 

MAJOR  RAOUL  LUFBERY. 

Of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  America's 
foremost  air-flghter,  killed  in  combat  with 
a  Clerman  armored  biplane.  We  lose  not 
only  a  crack  aviator,  but  a  flrst-class  in- 
structor of  young  airmen,  who  looked  to 
him  for  "  pointers  on  the  Uttle  tricks  of 
the  trade  that  may  mean  life  or  death  to  a 
flier."     A  personal  sketch  appears  on  p.  41. 


While,  at  present  supremacy  in  the  air  is  with  the  Allies,  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  warns  us  that  the  margin  of  advantage  is 
not  so  great  but  that  strenuous  efforts  are  necessary  to  keep  it, 
and  also  to  meet  any  such  new'  situation  as  that  presented  bj- 
the  German  "aerial  tanks."  These  armored  biplanes — "tanks 
of  the  air" — have  proved  impervious  to  machine-gun  bullets. 
It  is  reported  that  Major  Raoul  Lufbery  met  his  death  in  conflict 
with  one  of  the  German  tanks  of  the  air. 
Yet  an  expert  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  in- 
terviewed by  a  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  is  authoritj-  for 
the  statement  that  British  airmen  have  as 
yet  come  across  no  German  armored  air- 
plane which  could  be  justly  called  "a  flying 
tank,"  tho  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Germans 
use  a  certain  amount  of  armor  in  machines 
especially  designed  to  fight  infantry.  But 
these  machines  are  not  very  different  from 
ordinary  battle-planes,  according  to  the 
Royal  Air  Force  expert,  who  clainis  the 
Germans  have  nothing  which  the  Allies  can 
not  or  do  not  turn  out  equally  well  or  better. 
The  press  quote  Mr.  Augustus  Post,  secre- 
tary of  the  Aerial  League  of  America,  lately 
returned  from  the  Western  Front,  as  say- 
ing that  the  Allies  would  soon  place  in 
service  a  large  flying-machine  to  match 
the  large  German  flying  tank,  and  as  say- 
ing also  that  he  had  seen  a  machine  capa- 
ble of  bearing  a  famous  French  "75." 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph  re- 
minds us  that  maintenance  of  air  suprem- 
acy, which  will  go  far  to  insure  victory,  is 
a  task  that  is  largely  up  to  America !  On 
this  point  the  New  York  Evening  Post  re- 
marks that  at  last  America's  plkhes  are 
beginning  "to  interposfe  themselves  be- 
tween the  Kaiser  and  his  place  in  the  sun." 
The  Liberty  motot  iS  pushing  battle- 
planes to-day  at  a  spe^d'  of  135  to  140 
miles  an  hour,  we  learn  from  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times,  who  has  had  access 
to  an  official  production  statement  from 
.[four  of  the  largest  airpla;ne  plants.  This 
shows  that  the  Curtiss  Company  turns 
out  five  hundred  planes  a  month;  the 
Fisher  Body  Corporation,  260  planes  a 
month;  the  Standard  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion, 260  planes  a  month;  and  the  Day- 
ton Wright  Company,  a  few  more  than 
300  a  month.  The  latter  company's  pro- 
duction schedule  calls  for  324  finished 
planes  in  June  and  480  in  July,  and  this 
writer  proceeds: 


"That  is  fine  production  on  paper,  but 
I  like  the  actual  monthly  figures  better.  On  the  latter  basis, 
we  find  that  these  four  plants  combined  are  turning  out  1,260 
complete  airplanes  a  month,  or  15,120  planes  a  year.  That  is 
the  monthly  and  yearly  output,  according  to  present  figures,  of 
only  four  of  twelve  concerns  known  to  be  turning  out  planes  for 
the  Government.  But  the  output  of  all  four  of  these  plants  can 
be  and  will  be  materialh'  increased.  Therefore,  suppose  we  say 
that  the  average  output  of  each  of  the  tw^elve  plants  is,  on  a 
weekly  production  of  fifty  planes.  217  planes  a  month.  That 
gives  us  a  total  output  of  2,604  planes  a  month,  or  31,248  planes 
a  year,  which  is  as  near  the  exact  present  production  of  aircraft 
in  this  country  as  figures  are  obtainable  to  prove. 

'"Nearly  3.000  planes  a  month  is  the  present  rate  at  which 
aircraft  is  being  produced  in  the  United  States!  Rather  com- 
forting information  when  we  have  been  told  recently  that  there 
isn't  a  single  American  plane  in  France." 
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SHIP-RIVETERS   NAILING   THE   "U"- BOAT'S    COFFIN 
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SECOND  / '■^    *       "^ 


THE  FRANTIC  SP?:ED  with  which  ship-bolts  are  driven 
honu'  by  competing  teams  of  riveters  in  American  and 
Allied  yards  makes  the  harsh  and  triumphant  music  that 
proclaims  final  victory  over  the  German .  T-lioat.  Destroyers, 
chasers,  trawlers,  and  all  have  done  their  i)art  in  the  {gradual 
weakening  of  the  submarine  war- 
arm  until  it  is  now  largely  on  the 
defensive,  and  the  blocking  of  tlu' 
T-boat  bases  at  Zeebrugge  and 
Ostend  has  crippled  the  German 
raiders,  even  if  only  temporarily. 
But  the  great  achievement  of  the 
Allies  is  exprest  in  the  speech  of 
Lloyd  George  at  Edinburgh  on 
May  24,  when  he  said:  "We  have 
reached  the  position  that  we  are 
sinking  German  submarines  faster 
than  they  can  build  them.  We 
are  building  merchant  ships — that 
is,  the  Allies  as  a  whole — faster 
than  they  can  sink  them."  Tho 
the  Premier  admitted  that  the 
submarine  as  a  means  of  inflicting 
injury  was  still  formidable, he  added 
that  "as  a  danger  which  can  cause 
the  winning  or  the  losing  of  the 
war,  we  can  ride  it  out."  The 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  Mr. 
Georges  Leygues,  confirmetl  the 
British  Premier,  we  learn  from 
]^iris dispatches,  when  he  informed 
the  Army   and  Navy    War   Com- 

mitte'es  of  the  Senate  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
aloTie  h'a'd  built  40,000  tons  more  shipping,  in  April  than 
was  sunk  by  "the  enemy.  The  Minister  noted  also  the  strides 
made  by  the  Allfes  in  repairing  ships  damaged  by  torpedo(>s 
or  minesy  and- announced  that  the  coordination  between  the 
Allied  nations  ha,d  befeome  so  smooth  in  the  past  four  months 
thilt  the  tonnage  restored  to  the  sea  e.xceeded  r)()().0()0  tons  weekly. 
In  one  week  Great  Britain  had  rei)aired  oOS.OOO  tons,  while 
France  had  effected  repairs  on  2()0,000  tons  in  one  month.      In- 
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creased  building  and  speedier  repair  work  combined  to  bring 
better  results  constantlj'  in  the  transport  of  troops  and  supplies, 
Minister  Leygues  said,  while  as  to  the  destruction  of  submarines, 
the  figures  for  April  showed  an  advance  over  the  preceding 
nioiitlis,  l)ut  were  far  surpa.ssed  by  the  results  known  to  have 

been    attained    toward  the  end  of 
May. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  be- 
lieves that  the  output  of  new  ships 
from  American  yards  is  "no  longer 
a  matter  of  faith  in  high  expec- 
tations," for  ir>9  vessels  had  been 
completed  with  a  tonnage  of  1.70K.- 
021  by  May  11.  and  more  than  half 
this  tonnage  has  been  turned  out 
since  January  1.  The  plans  for 
fabricating  ships'  have  passe<l  the 
experimental  stage,  according  to 
this  daily,  which  refers  to  the 
achievement  of  the  building  of  the 
Tiicknhoe  as  an  event  that  has 
"stirred  ship  experts  throughout 
the  world  as  to  possibilities."  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Tuckahoe, 
a  r)..")()0-ton  steel  freighter,  was 
launched  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  in 
twenty-seven  days  and  delivered  to 
the  Government  in  thirty  -  seven 
days.    The  Globe-Democrat  proceeds: 


CATCHIX(i   IP.  j^  ,   ,     I  .-If   ^1^^   Q^Yier   729   shipways  of 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  I.ouis.j5fpt|6hc.  the   country    can' do  even    half  as 

.„";;•:.-     '  well  as  the  one  at  Camden  did  on 

the  Tuckqho.ei  the  new  dead-weight  tonnage  for  the  year  would 
reach  7,300,000,  or  more  than  twice  the  conservative  estimatei 
of  a  few  weeks  ago  and  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  Mr. 
Hurley's  most  oi)timistic  promises. 

"  It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore.  thatJNIr.  Schwab  should  promise 
two  10,000-ton  ships  a  day  by  October.  .  .  .  We  have  diverted 
coastwise  vessels,  confiscated  Dutch  tonnage,  chartered  Nor- 
wegian tonnage  to  the  amount  of  SO. 000,  and  borrowed  part  of 
th(>  Japivjiese  merchant  marine.  From  now  on  the  submarine 
\\  ill  fight  against  greater  odds  every  day." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


TllK  yellow  i)cril  is  tlic  yellow  s[V{-.ik.—  M('tiii)liis  CiiiiiiiirrcidI  Appeal. 
Bk.\ns  and  peas  and  Kardcii-sas.s,  they  toll  the  liiKhc  he  shall  not   pass. 
— Baltimore  Sun. 

The  railroads  of  the  coiiiilry  iicNcrhad  a  more  (listiiinuishc-d  list  of  dead- 
heads.— Boston  Herald. 

Ik  the  Kaiser  Iniild.s  hiKucr  C-boals  the  .Xmericaii  Kiiiiiieis  will  (Ind  ihem 
easier  to  liit. — Dcs  Moines  Heyistrr. 

In  ehristeninK  an  airship  wo  sunnesl  the  youtik'  lady  smash  a  bottle  of 
li<|idd  air  on  its  no.sc  — .S7.  J^oiiis  (llobr-Dcniocnit. 

Foil  tweiUy-nve  years  the  Kai.sor  drilled  for  war.  and  now  he  can't  con- 
trol the  Koysor  bv  struck. — J'hiluilclpliia  Inijuircr. 

Onk  Koiioral  .says  the  side  with  tho  hwt  ro-sorves  will  win;  and  .\meri«a  is 
raising  ."j.fKHJ.OOO  reserves.  — St.  Louis  (Itohe-Deinocrat. 

C'OHx  broad  i>roperly  made  is  an  ambrosial  delight.  Corn  bread  im- 
properly made  tastes  like  (iormaii  propa>ianda.  —  ( Viia/po  Dtiilu  Ad/.v. 

Mrt.  Mc.Adoo  may  feel  that  it  is  neco.s.sary  to  flro  a  railroad  i)resident 
ooeusionally  to  show  who  is  boss.     .S/.  Louis  dtohr-Driiiocrat. 

Thk  more  oil  fliat  is  poured  on  the  waters  from  (-boats  with  broken 
»>aeks.  the  (piiotor  tho  .s<'as  will  boeomo.—  PhilndelpUiti  luquinr. 

TiiK  only  crop  that  bids  fair  to  Ik-  a  roinpleto  failure  this  year  Is  tho  crop 
of  sedition  (torniany  tried  to  plant  in  this  coiuitry.      Xeu-   York   World. 

"fJoD  Krant  our  bravo  troops  may  win  the  rowanl  they  d«\sorve!  "  .s;iys 
the  Kai.sor.  Nobody  could  wish  them  any  worst-  luck.— .Vfi,T/iri//c  Southern 
Lumbrriiinn. 

"n.\friwTs  to  Work  in  Kussia."  sjiys  a  head-lin«'.  It  is  well.  The 
Kuii^ian  convert  to  democracy  will  need  moro  than  a  mere  sprinkling'. 
— Kansas  City  Star. 


Ir  is  about  time  for  .some  one  to  take  the  Hun  out  of  Hungary. — Phila- 
Odphia  Inquirer. 

Thk  name  of  tho  German  Food  Controller  is  General  Shortage. — .Vrif 
York  Evening  Post. 

I'rtoHAiu-Y  tho  Kai.sor  wotdd  conseiU  to  pick  out  a  king  for  Ireland  along 
with  the  rest.— AVir  York   World. 

(iKHMA.NY  won't  say  she's  licked  as  long  as  there's  a  church  left  stancling 
in  Melgium  or  France. — Sarannah  Press. 

1\  view  of  tho  success  of  the  first  concrete  ship.  Faith.  the\  might  call 
tlie  st-cond  one  Works. — Pruridenee  Journal. 

KvKHV  time  (iormaiiy  .says  tho  ('-boats  will  win  the  war  her  voico  gets 
a   little  weaker. — .Memphis   Commercial  Appeal. 

"Orn  whole  struggle  is  in  Ciod's  hands. "-says  the  Kaiser.  And  if  he 
onl.v    knew  what   that   means! — Walt  Street  Journal. 

Tmehk  are  two  coimtries  that  will  nev«*r  forgot  tho  .Americans.  One  l.s 
France  and  the  «)ther  is  (iernumy.-    Kansas  i'ity  Star. 

Till':  (iermans  have  one  claim  to  renown:  they're  tho  only  folk  in  history 
the  Irish  have  ileclined  to  light.      Philadilphia  \orth  Ameriean. 

SixTKEN  sheep  an^  grazing  on  tho  Ayhito  House  lawn.  Tho  Wluif 
House  goats  art>  iM>nnod  in  tho  Senate  chamber.      Peoria  Transcript. 

()  Mmk.  Bhkshkovsk.\y.\.  grandmother  of  tho  Ku.ssian  n-volulion.  have 
.\()U  any  idea  where  ><><ir  wandering  grandson  is  to-night'.'—  Kansas  Cilv 
Star. 

Tilt:  ".Mmighty  Dollar"  is  no  longer  the  p«>tentato  of  otlier  days.  A 
dollar  doesn't  gel  much  of  anywhere  nowadays  without  u  partner. — 
i<(nisas  ( 'iti/  Times. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


THE   CENTRAL   POWERS   STARVING 


A  SLIGHT  MISCALCULATION  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  the  All-Highest  and  his  advisers.  It  will  be 
'  recalled  that  the  German  press  in  clarion  tones  loudly 
announced  that  the  T-boats  were  shortly  to  bring  England  to 
her  knees  and  through  sheer  starvation  she  would  hold  up  sup- 
pliant hands  to  Germany  and  beg  for  peace.  Germany  has  now 
been  starving  England  with  all 
the  ruthlessness  and  frightfulness 
that  she  knows  how  to  exert, 
and  from  the  London  press  we 
can  see  that  this  policy  of 
SchreckUchkeit  has  not  been  with- 
out effect.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain  are  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  starvation. 
But  these  inhabitants  are  not 
human — thej'  are  canine.  The 
London  Times  has  this  profound- 
ly pathetic  paragraph: 

"Considerable  alarm  has  been 
caused  among  dog-owners  b\-  the 
intimation  that  stocks  of  biscuits 
are  practically  exhausted.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  the 
prospects  of  more  flour  being  re- 
leased for  their  manufacture  are 
also  remote  unless  some  action  is 
taken  by  the  Government  to  in- 
sure further  importations  of 
low-grade  flours  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

"The  state  of  things  is  un- 
doubtedly acute.  Until  the  food- 
economy  campaign  set  in  early 
last  year  most  households  pro- 
\  ided  enough  wast<>  to  feed  a  dog, 
and  where  more  than  one  was 
kept  butchers'  offals  could  be  had 
for  a  few  penc^.  These  sources 
of  supply  having  now  vanished, 
much  ingenuity  will  have  to  be 
exercised  in  order  to  preserve  the 
family  friend  and  guard  from 
extinction.  Blood,  steamed  un- 
til it  is  of   a   solid   consistency, 

fish  heads,  and  the  heads  of  poultry  offer  some  alternatives. 
Rice,  oatmeal,  and  other  cereal  products  may  not  be  used. 

"The  whole  question  of  dogs  is  engaging  the  closest  attention 
of  the  authorities.  Admittedly  the  problem  of  reducing  the 
numbers  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and,  whatever  is  done,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  one-dog  owner  will  be  disturbed, 
the  Government  recognizing  the  sentimental  forces  involved,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  utility  value  of  many  breeds." 

While  the  dogs  of  England  are  thus  threatened  with  starvation, 
the  dogs  of  Germany  seem  to  be  having  a  still  worse  time.  Cable 
dispatches  tell  us  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chemnitz  the  price 
of  dog-flesh  per  pound  varies  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents. 
Whether  this  cable  be  true  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
starvation  boot  is  on  the  German  and  not  on  the  English  foot. 
From  a  dispatch  to  the  Neue  Ziircher  Zcitung  we  learn  that  even 
the  e.xiguous  bread  ration,  upon  which  the  Germans  have  been 
barely  subsisting,  is  now  to  be  reduced,  a  prospect  that  causes 
dismay  in  Austria: 

"The  announcement  of  the  reduction  of  bread  rations  in 
Germany  on  June  15  is  creating  a  disastrous  impression  in 
Austria,  where  it  was  hoped  that  Germanv   would   be  able   to 


provide  efficient  help  in  order  to  prevent  famine  in  the  most 
tried  regions  in  Austria,  to  enable  the  inhaV)itants  to  exist  while 
waiting  for  the  next  crops. 

"This  hope  is  now  vanishing.  It  is  not  probable  that  Ger- 
many, constrained  to  undergo  very  severe  restrictions  herself, 
would  be  read3-  to  divert  any  of  her  supplies  in  favor  of  her  ally." 

According  to  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,   Dr.  von 

Waldow,  accompanied  by  a 
couple  of  under-secretaries  of  the 
Food  Department,  has  hurried 
off  to  Kief  for  "the  purpose  of 
accelerating  the  exports  from  the 
Ukraine  to  Germany."  From 
the  German  papers  themselves 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  wily 
doctor  is  indulging  in  a  pure 
game  of  bluff,  for  the  Ukraine 
is  as  bare  as  Mother  Hubbard's 
cupboard.  This  is  frankly  ad- 
mitted by  the  well  -  informed 
Frankfurter  Zeitung, which,  writes: 

"The  stores  and  warehouses 
in  the  Ukraine  are  almost  emp- 
tied. The  peasants'  stocks  are 
depleted,  while  the  best  seed- 
corn  has  been  used  to  feed  cattle 
or  to  supply  a  secret  still,  which 
nearly  every  household  possesses. 

"The  outlook  for  next  har- 
vest is  most  unpromising.  The 
peasants  have  plundered  the 
estates,  destroyed  farm-buildings 
and  machinery,  and  have  stolen 
or  slaughtered  most  of  the  cattle. 
No  labor  is  available  for  culti- 
vation, and  there  are  no  facilities 
for  harvesting  the  next  crop, 
while  the  sugar-industry  is  con- 
fronted with  ruin,  owing  to  the 
decrease  of  beet-cultivation." 


AND   THE    DEVIL  TAKE   THE   HINDMOST! 

The  Hun — "  Ja  wohl !     If  he  must   feed  on  some  one.  it's  better 
that  he  should  eat  you  all  than  me." 

— Passing  Show  (London). 


In  the  Socialist  press  particu- 
larly there  is  open  and  undis- 
g^uised  anger  at  the  reduction 
of  the  bread  rations.  The 
Karlsruhe  Volks  Freund  writes  of  the  surprize  which  the  German 
people  will  feel  that  they  must  suffer  new  deprivations  while 
they  were  counting  on  an  improvement  of  the  food-situation, 
based  on  what  had  been  officially  said  about  the  wheat  from  the 
Ukraine  and  Roumania.  It  adds:  "Last  year,  at  any  rate, 
there  was  more  meat.  This  year  the  lowering  of  the  bread 
ration  is  counterbalanced  by  nothing."  The  Berlin  Socialist 
Vorwarts  writes: 

"The  Government  is  taking  a  step  w^hieh  is  bound  to  disturb 
the  safety  of  our  war-rations.  Up  to  now-  they  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  verj'  small  quantities.  It  seems  too  dangerous 
an  act  to  start  reducing  these  rations,  and  the  danger  is  greater 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  than  in  the  third  or  the  second, 
when  the  general  condition  of  the  population  was  better  and  it 
was  easier  to  obtain  other  food.  The -^  physical  and  general 
reserve  of  force  which  has  enabled  us  to  support  the  hardships 
of  this  fourth  year  of  the  war  is  greatly  diminished." 

Turning  to  Austria,  we  find  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse 
writing: 

"The  denutrition  of  the  people  has  not  yet  been  established 
by  statistics,  but  it  has  been  frequently  stated  in  public  that  a 
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large  part  of  th«'  nation  has  only  a  third  of  its  nocessary  nourisii- 
nifnt.  This  does  not.  however,  e.xpress  the  real  sufTerings  of  the 
people,  and  tht-  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the<'iti«'S  is  becom- 
ing distressing. 

"Tf>o  high  have  been  the  hopes  j)laeed  on  food-supplies  from 
the  Ukraine.  In  faet,  up  till  now  no  suj)plies  have  been  reeelved 
at  all,  and  the  latest  information  shows  that  little  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  that  quarter.  We  have  only  one  last  hope,  and 
that  is  that  Germany  will  come  to  our  rescue  and  not  leave  her 
ally  to  starve." 

A  bitter  si)ee(li  l)y  Dr.  Weisskirchner,  the  Burgomaster  of 
Vienna,  is  reported  in  the  Vienna  Fri'inihiiiiUiH,  in  which  that 
civic  authority  took  the  Government  to  task  for  the  vexatious 
regulations  it  iniixjscd  u])on  storekeepers  in  the  matter  of  foo<l: 

"The  available  food-supplies  are  very  scant,  and  it  will  re- 
quire the  greatest  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  hold  out 
during  the  coming  weeks.  The  organization  of  the  official 
provisioning  l)ureau  has  entirely  broken  down  and  in  addition 
to  this  the  greatest  confusion  prevails  as  the  result  of  the  issue 
of  the  most  contradictory  and  impossible  food-orders. 

"It  is  impossibh-  to  express  the  poignant  regret  felt  by  all  at 
the  disappointment  of  all  those  hopes  which  have  been  raised  by 
;  misstatements  in  regard  to  the  expected  imjjorts  of  food  from  the 
Ukraine.  As  things  are.  Austria's  only  hope  now  lies  in  ob- 
taining further  aid  from  Germany." 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  in  Switzerland 
has  interviewed  a  worker  recently  arrived  from  Austria  who 
paints  a  dreadful  picture  of  conditions  in  the  Emperor  Karl's 
domains,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  make  allegations  of  cannibalism. 
TJie  Duihj  Mail  writes: 

"The  time  is  at  hand  when  famine — stark,  medieval  famine — 
will  join  the  Entente  as  a  political  and  military  ally  against 
Germany  and  Austria.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  oral 
statements  of  an  authentic  witness  whose  ob.servations  extended 
up  to  the  end  of  April.  The  great  masses  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  i)eoples,  this  informant  declares,  are  more  than  sick 
of  the  war,  and  their  morale  is  so  low  that  the  Governments 
are  fearful  of  Bolshevik  movements. 

"Among  the  incidents  given  in  support  of  the  story  of  terrible 
want  is  the  case  of  two  ])rison<'rs  of  war  employed  at  the  ga-s- 
works  in  Vienna,  who,  he  declares,  were  murdi-red  by  their 
fellow  workers,  who  ate  part  of  their  bodies.  The  Arhciter 
Zcihinr/  demanded  an  investigation,  and  its  entire  issue  was 
confiscated  in  consequence.  The  affair  was  referred  to  in 
Parliament,  but  was  hushed  up  in  the  Vienna  press." 

The  narrator  tells  how  he  and  his  family  had  lived  for  weeks 
almost  entirely  on  mushrooms  wliicii  he  used  to  gather  in  the 
forest,  and  continues: 

"The  health  of  many  is  such  tlicy  can  hardly  stand,  to  .say 
nothing  of  work,  and  things  are  getting  worse  vvovy  day.  Even 
the  soldi<rs  do  not  have  sufficient  food.  They  are  not  only  sick 
of  war,  but  thoroughly  apathetic  regarding  it 

"The  three  worst  months — -June,  July,  and  August — are  yet 
to  come.  Last  year  there  was  almost  nothing  to  eat  in  those 
months  but  cucumbers  and  fruit.  Typhus  and  dysentery 
became  ei)idemic.  The  people  are  shuddering  at  the  prospects 
of  these  three  months." 


HOLLAND    AS    NABOTHS   VINEYARD 

/^IlAB,  KING  OF  ISRAEL,  never  cast  such  covetous 
/-\  glances  at  the  little  vineyard  of  Naboth  as  Germany 
-*■  -^  turns  to-day  at  the  tiny  tongue  of  Dutch  territory 
formed  by  the  province  of  Limburg,  which  projects  southward 
thirty-five  miles  between  Germany  and  Belgium  and  successfully 
>)locks  her  direct  route  to  Antwerp.  This  strip  to-day  forms  a 
serious  menace  to  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Holland 
because  of  the  contro\ersy  between  the  two  nations  over  the  use 
of  the  railroad  running  through  it.  and  th«'  inspired  German 
])ress  are  already  warning  Holland  in  pious  i)hrases  that  "Ger- 
man patience"  may  "end  some  day,"  and  then  there  will  be 
"no  hesitation."  Meantime,  say  pro-Ally  Hollanders,  the 
Allies  are  fighting  Holland's  batth'  by  keeping  Germany  too 
busy  to  invade  their  little  kingdom.  How  important  this  little 
section  of  line  is  to  Germany  is  shown  us  by  the  London  draphic, 
which  writes: 

"There  is  more  than  one  mixed  railway — a  Dut<'h-German 
hybrid — across  the  i)rovince  of  Dutch  Limburg;  but  the  one 
of  immediate  interest  is  the  line  that  runs  from  Gladbach.  via 
Dalheim.  Roermond,  and  VVeert.  to  Antwerp.  This  line  trav- 
ersed three  states  —first  Germany,  then  Holland,  and  finally 
Belgium.  Except  for  local  stages  it  was  mainly  used  by  Ger- 
mans resident  in  the  industrial  towns  of  Westphalia  who  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  great  port  on  the  Scheldt.  The  Diitch  hardly 
used  it  at  all.  thi^  Belgians  for  access  to  the  Campine.  and  tht' 
Germans  alone  turned  it  to  account  as  a  main  route  for  com- 
merce. For  them  it  was  the  "Antwerp  direct'  route.  Thev 
would  ha\e  used  it  a  great  deal  more  but  for  certain  defects  in  its 
construction  which  they  had  long  been  striving  to  remove  with 
the  cooperation  of  their  neighbors.  In  obtaining  this  they 
had  not  been  as  successful  as  they  had  wished,  Dutch  slowness 
and  perhaps  suspicion  retarding  progress.  Still,  they  had  made 
an  impression  on  the  eve  of  war.  and  the  matter  was  in  train." 

That  the  Germans,  like  Ahab,  ha^  e  e\ery  intention  of  swallow- 
ing up  this  little  \'ineyard  sooner  or  later  is  shown  liy  what  they 
did  at  the  tiny  frontier  station  of  Dalheim.  an  insignificant  ham- 
let consisting  of  the  railroad  depot  and  half  a  dozen  cottages. 
TIte  Graphic  proceeds: 

"When  the  Gernums  doubled  their  line  to  Dalheim  they  took 
in  hand  the  work  of  su[)i)lying  sidings  for  troojvtrains  at  all  the 
stations— Gladbach,  Rheydt,  Wegberg,  and  Dalheim.  At  the 
last-named  place  they  are  concealed  with  great  ingenuity ,  but 
the  nine  double  tracks  in  the  station  itself,  a  mere  roadside  halt, 
sj)eak  for  themselves 

"What  is  the  great  attraction  in  this  railway  from  the  German 
standpoint?  It  is  their  shortest  road  to  .\ntwerp,  the  total 
distance  from  Dalheim,  which  stands  in  a  direct  bee-line  with  it, 
being  under  eighty-five  miles,  as  compared  with  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  be  traversed  via  Maestricht  or  Liege.  Besides. 
Dalheim  is  a  convenient  outlet  for  the  wholt  industrial  basin 
of  Westphalia.  The  demand  made  on  the  Dutch  Government 
to  reopen  traffic  on  the  through  line  across  Limburg  has  a  great 
deal  more  behind  it  than  the  transjjort  of  sand  and  gravel.     The 


I  imi>n  I  lo^i   ^iglit  ol  u." 
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THK    DITCH    PROVINCE   OF   LIMBl.RO   THAT  GERMANY   COVETS. 
Thi-  mox't  clinTt  railroad  hi'twcen  Antwerp  and  the  great  industrial  districts  of  Germany   runs  through  this  province.      All  goods  carried  over 

it  in  peace  or  war  come  under  Dutch  jurisdiction,  which  annoys  the  Germans. 


Dutch  closed  the  traffic  soon  after  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  in 
nrd»'r  to  avoid  complications,  and  the  Germans  never  prest  the 
matter  until  the  otiu-r  day.  It  is  quite  certain  that  whenever 
traffic  is  restored  (he  j^oods  conveyed  will  comprise  many  other 
items  tlian  the  material  for  'road-mendinjr  in  Belgium.'" 

The  dispute,  which  has  forced  Dutch  Liml)urg  again  into  the 
public  eye  arose  from  the  demands  that  Germany  made  upon 
Holland.  According  to  the  Berlin  Vossiftche  Zeiliing,  Germany 
demanded  '"the  right  to  send  war-materials  o\-er  the  Limburg 
railroad  to  Aiitweri),  the  right  to  send  foodstuffs  for  trans- 
mission from  Antwer|>,  and  the  renewal  of  the  treaties  relative 
to  the  imp(»rtulion  of  .sand  and  gravel."  The  Dutch  papers  tell 
us  that  after  negotiations,  during  which  the  tension  came  almost 
to  the  breaking-point,  the  controversy  was  settled  by  a  com- 
I)roniise.  which  is  thus  summarized  for  us  by  the  London  Times: 

"The  Dutch  Government  has  given  way  to  the  German 
demands  with  regard  to  railway  facilities  acro.ss  Limburg.  It 
makes  a  provi.so  that  the  facilities  shall  not  be  (miployed  for  any 
traffic  of  a  military  nature  and  that  the  food  transported  shall  be 
for  civilian  u.se.  With  respect  to  the  .sand  and  gravel  question 
.  .  .  the  German  Government  has  con.sented  to  accept  a  limit 
to  the  amount  of  road-making  material  to  be  transported,  in 
place  of  the  |)ill-bo.\  material  originally  recjuired.  The  Nether- 
lands Government  adds  a  proviso  that  the  material  thus  trans- 
I)orted  shall  not  be  u.sed  for  military  purposes,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  se»-  how  any  guaranty  satisfactory  to  the  Netherlands 
Government  or  to  the  Allies  is  to  be  obtained  either  in  the  case 
of  tlie  road-making  material  or  of  traffic  over  the  Limburg 
line." 

This  controversy  has  shaken  Holland  to  the  depths,  because 
her  neutrality  and  in(lei)endeiice  are  in\olved,  and  altho  it  is 
for  tile  moment  settled,  both  sides  realize  that  something 
radical  may  happen  at  any  moment.  The  German  papiM-s 
adopt  a  bullying  tone  toward  Holland  and  repeat  the  old  argu- 
ments fliat  necessity  knows  no  law.  The  Berlin  Germnrna, 
the  otricial  organ  of  the  Keichstag  Center  Party,  giv(>s  the  Dutch 
a  pretty  straight  hint  of  what  they  may  expect  in  the  futun;: 

"  If  the  war  lasts  long  enough  a  point  must  finally  be  reached 
when  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  Holland,  and  perhaps  also 
Switzerland,  lending  advantage  more  or  less  to  one  or  the  other 
belligerent,  but  of  entering  completely  into  one  or  other  camp. 
Kverytliing  in  this  war  works  with  a  certain  involuntary  fon^e 
which  hunum  beings  are  entirely  powerless  to  opposed  The 
tHMnendous  struggle  between  the  two  great  groups  of  nations 
is  not  only  swallowing  ui)  everytb.ii:,'  witiiin  their  own  frontiers, 
bi;t  also  forces  far  outside  them." 

Caijtain  von  Salzmann.  the  military  critic  of  the  Berlin 
T'.,...,-,..r//f  Zrilung,  is  more  out;;i)oken  than  the  Gatholic  organ: 


"Holland  forms  a  base  from  which  England  could  threaten 
in  the  most  disastrous  manner  our  Rhineland  and  Westphalian 
industrial  districts.  Our  war- industries  in  these  regions  must  be 
protected  at  any  price.  We  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the 
English  movements  against  Holland.  Holland  is  not  yet  eon- 
fronted  with  a  final  decision.  By  conscientious  neutrality  she 
can  still  keep  herself  outside  the  struggle.  Holland,  however, 
must  recognize  that  to  German  patience — tried  as  it  is  already  to 
the  uttermost — an  end  will  come  some  day.  Germany  has  had 
to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  in  this  war.  There  must  be  no  hesita- 
tion on  our  part." 

With  these  gentle  reminders,  these  foretastes  of  things  to 
come,  graciously  spread  before  their  eyes  by  the  German  press, 
the  editors  of  Holland  are  not  being  lulled  into  a  dreamless 
sleej)  by  the  dulcet  tones  in  which  their  German  neighbors  address 
them.  They  recognize  quite  clearly  the  possibility  of  danger. 
For  example,  the  Liberal  Amsterdam  Haiidehblnd  .says: 

"Should  the  position  of  the  German  Army  ever  be  such  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  German  commanders  the  use  of  our  com- 
munications— even  if  this  involved  war  with  Holland — would 
increase  the  chance  of  rapid  and  complete  victory  on  the  Westei'n 
front,  then  use  will  be  made  of  those  communications.  Th.it 
is  to  say,  if  the  temper  of  the  German  people  remains  what  it  is 
to-day." 

The  same  idea  is  exprest  by  the  Xieinve  Coitront  of  The  Hague, 
which  says: 

"Tremendous  military  events  in  northern  France  might 
shortly  place  the  country  in  the  necessity  of  replying  to  desires 
or  requests  directly  aft'ecting  our  neutrality.  The  feeling  in 
Germany  toward  us  has  not  improved  recently.  A  quite  un- 
justified doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  for  the  continuance 
of  strict  neutrality  in  our  country  is  making 'its  appearance  in 
the  German  press.  W'e  do  not  intend  to  cause  any  alarm  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  belitn^e  in  any  immediately  threatening 
military  danger,  but  the  need  for  national  deliberation  and 
consultation  is  urgent." 

The  Amsterdam  Telegrnnf,  a  distinctly  anti-German  organ, 
believes  that  Holland  was  only  saved  from  invasion  by  the  non- 
success  of  the  German  spring  drives  in  northern  France: 

"It  is  the  splendid  resistance  of  the  Franco-British  Allies  that 
has  saved  Holland.  The  HocheH  need  all  their  men  and  can  not 
withdraw  a  single  one  to  bring  tlie  Dutch  to  their  knees.  We 
oucfiit  to  understand  that  our  iiui,  pendence  is  closely  bound  up 
with  the  fate  of  the  Allies.  Germany  is  not  victorious  and  must 
be  d.-feated.  This  has  certainly  been  realized  in  governing 
<|uarters  in  Holland.  .  .  .  However,  if  Holland  is  to  be  placd  at 
the  same  crossroads  as  Belgium,  the  Government  may  be  rert-in 
th.;t  thf^  nation  will  rnlly  •.■ound  it  in  lh.'  hoi;r  of  danf;.  r." 
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BULGARIA  AND  TURKEY  SQUABBLING 

A'RETTY  LITTLE  SQUABBLE  has  grown  up  between 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  because  the  nai\e  statesmen 
of  both  countries  have  been  indulging  For  some  time 
past  in  that  delightful  but  precarious  pastime  of  counting  the 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  Both  sides  blandly  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  heat  of  the  cannonading  on  the  Western  front 
may  very  probably  addle  the  territorial  eggs  which  are  now 
the  cause  of  friction  between  the  wily  Turk  and  the  benevolent 
Bulgar.  The  primary  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  the  Bulgarian 
papers  tell  us,  is  that  Turkey  has 
asked  Bulgaria  to  be  generous  in 
the  little  matter  of  the  territory 
Turkej'  ceded  to  Czar  Ferdinand 
in  1915  in  order  to  secure  his 
indispensable  services  for  the 
Central  Powers.  Turkey  insists 
that  she  and  her  neighbor  are 
such  good  friends  that  it  would 
be  a  graceful  act  on  the  part  of 
Ferdinand  if  he  would  kindly 
return  to  Turkey  this  strip  of 
territory  and  compensate  himself 
with  a  good  slice  of  Greece. 
This,  says  the  Bulgar,  is  an  un- 
heard-of proposition  and  shows  a 
base  ingratitude  on  the  part  of 
Turkey,  for,  after  all,  does  not 
Turkey  owe  her  very  existence 
to  the  victorious  sword  of  Czar 
Ferdinand?  As  the  Sofia  Na- 
rodna  Prava  puts  it: 


"Is  there  a  statesman  in  .Tur- 
key who  wishes  to  raise  the 
question  of  compensation?  His- 
tory is  too  recent  to  be  for- 
gotten. (Constantinople  was  saved  by  the  Bulgar  defense  in  the 
Dobrudja  and  near  Saloniki." 

Another  influential  organ  of  the  Bulgarian  capital,  the 
Preporelz,  argues  wearily  with  the  Turk: 

"One  must  be  very  forgetful  and  bUnd  not  to  remember  what 
happened  in  the  Balkans  five  years  ago,  and  not  to  be  able  to 
see  how  at  the  present  moment  the  Bulgarian  troops  form  the 
only  shield  behind  which  Constantinople  can  triumph  and 
extend  its  power  over  the  Caucasus,  which  the  Turks  lost  in 
former  wars,  and,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  even  in  the 
present  one." 

The  suggestion  of  the  I'repordz,  that  Turkey  is  an  Asiatic 
and  not  a  European  Power,  is  likelj'  to  make  the  Young  Turks 
foam  at  the  mouth  with  rage: 

"Why  do  they  ask  us  to  make  territorial  sacrifices?  Is  it  to 
assure  the  equilibrium  of  the  Balkans?  That  is  an  argument  that 
could  only  !)(•  ad\anced  with  any  show  of  reason  by  a  Balkan 
state,  and  Turkey  is  certainly  an  Asiatic  country.  Shall  we 
then  speak  of  an  equilibrium  in  Asia?  The  Turks  must  really 
understand  that  all  i)arts  of  our  territory  are  equally*  valual)le 
and  they  must  be  nuide  at  least  to  understand  what  tlie  coast  of 
the  /Jjgean  Seji  and  the  road  that  leads  to  it  mean  to  our  economic 
life. 

"It  was  for  tliat  rea.son  that  they  gave  it  up  voluntarily  to  us 
in  19i;i  and  1".)]."),  and  the  men  who  agreed  to  the  cession  are 
still  in  i)ower.  They  sun-ly  can  not  wish  to  undo  what  they 
have  done  and  expose  to  danger  the  cause  which  in.sj)ired  them 
in  the  recent  past." 

The  military  organ  of  Bulgaria,  the  Vutnni  hceslia,  has  its 
word  to  say  on  this  rift  in  the  "loot,"  and  gives  us  a  pretty 
example  of  how  the  benevolent  Bulgar  can  smile  and  show  his 
teeth  at  the  sanu'  time.  Coinmeneing  with  a  delightful  ])ie('e 
of  soft-soap,  it  remarks: 

"Turco-Bulgarian  friendship  is  d»'.stined   to  a  long  life,      it  i.s 


on  this  account  that  Bulgaria  broke  all  her  traditions  with  the 
past.  We  are  convinced  that  the  wise  Turks  in  Constaotmople 
■ — those  Turks  who  keep  their  jiledged  word — will  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  noisy  journalists  who.  by  giving  an  exhibition 
of  temperament,  forget  Turkish  nobility  and  are  blind  to  the 
perils  of  this  agitation.  The  Bulgarians  know  the  Turks,  those 
Turks  of  Byzantine  manners,  who  have  nothing  in  common 
but  the  name  with  the  real  Turks,  the  upright,  straightforward 
Turks.  We  know  [that  to  bring  the  former  to  reason  we  have 
only  to  show  our  teeth,  as  we  surely  shall." 

In  an  outburst  of  shocked  surprize  the  Voenni  Izvestia  alleges 
that  it  really  looks  as  if  Turkey  had  the  audacity  to  threaten 

the  allies  of  Bulgaria: 

"  If  Bulgaria  has  joined  her  fa; 
indissolubly  to  that  of  German 
Austria,  and  Turkey,  the  t»r- 
ritorial  acquisitions  which  she 
expects  to  realize  from  this  war 
shouKl  b«'  a  source  of  satisfa<- 
tion  to  her  allies  as  well.  Di.s- 
cords  and  dissensions  among  our 
allies  can  only  profit  the  enemy, 
who,  after  an  unbroken  series  of 
military  di.sappointments.  are 
trying  to  obtain  a  success  by 
causing  disunion  among  the  Cen- 
tral Powers." 

The  Sofia  Mir  has  a  sudden 
and  entirely  un-Bulgarian  access 
of  modesty  and  thinks  that  per- 
haps the  Bidgarians  themselves 
ai-e  just  in  the  slightest  degre<' 
culpable.     It  remarks: 

"It  is  easy  to  xmderstand  the 
alarm  that  has  seized  our  press. 
The  times  through  which  we 
are  passing  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  existence  of 
our  alliance.  .  .  .  Having  already 
suffcTed  through  misunderstand- 
ings among  our  allies,  we  have  become  too  suspicious  and  too 
much  inclined  to  exaggeration.  But  our  allies  should  not  sus- 
pect us  of  bad  intentions,  for  we  have  none,  and  our  alliance 
can  only  be  strengthened  when  all  causes  of  suspicion  have 
disappeared." 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  humility  of  the  Mir,  is  a  para 
graph  in  the  official  government  organ,  the  Kamhana,  which 
shows  us  that  our  Bulgarian  brothers  are  suffering  from  a  bad 
attack  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  "swelled  head."  An  aston- 
ished world  will  learn  that  Czar  Ferdinand  intervened  in  this 
war  from  "a  highly  exalted  moral  sense,"  by  which  the  Kambari" 
means,  for  the  defense  of  Germanism.  This  is  why  the  gre; 
and  glorious  Bulgarian  nation  drew  the  sword: 

"In  spite  of  England's  pn>stige  on  the  sea,  we  nevertheless 
intervened,  and  this  is  where  the  moral  side  of  our  intervention 
comes  in.  We  entered  the  war  without  waiting,  and  by  our 
advance  in  Macedonia  we  made  a  diversion.  This  diversion 
forced  the  French  and  English  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
the  Dardanelles  and  to  land  them  at  Saloniki.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  we  decided  the  fate  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the  great- 
est advantag(>  of  our  allies.  • 

"Having  made  our  pr*>parations.  we  intervened  with  the 
motto:  'Should  Germany  p»'rish,  Bulgaria  does  not  deserve 
to  live.*  We  intervened  not  »)nly  to  realize  our  union,  but 
to  make  the  German  cause  triumphant.  Because  a  powerful 
G(>rmany  alone  can  guarantee  our  peac(>ful  develoi)ment. 

"Our  ideal  is  and  will  remain  to  cooperate  with  Germany  ami 
to  love  I'verything  Gennan,  which  nu>ans  that  we  shall  remain 
faithful  to    the  Ouadruple  Alliance.     We   do    not   change  our 
l)olicy  like  a  garment.      Providence  has  bles.sed  our  lo\e  for  tb 
Germans  antl  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  unite  with  thn 
and  |)lay  a  great  role  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

The  world  will  always  bi>  gratt  ful  to  tlu>  Ktinihaiui.  Without 
this  i)aragrai)h  we  shoidd  never  have  known  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
was  sa\  ed  by  Czar  Ferdinand. 


A    KIFT   l.N    THE   LOOT. 

— Bystander  (London) 
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Viic'Uid  it»'  Ajiiwiilltir,  ilerr 

Willy  Philipp 

la  K  L«WMl>kr«. 

Wlr  *%i  luv  P*i*oail  bttrsMn  1m  Mk*  Bin 
■<k«i4«a  dleM«  itrebMHtD  aid  lieWtoiwurdlBen  jioKea 
■aaa*^  la'i  tiauit  oatf  werdca  t^m  tleU  ale  cbroadca 
Qadaakn  kawahtro. 

Helnrlob  8t«m  4l  Co. 


Todaaanzalga. 
ka  i    4    It   flcl  bei  fhstm  etonuacriff  in 

LI  1  Bes.  Earl  Mttnnich 

Inhabcr    dci     Bayer.    MII.*Verd.-Ordent 

4.  Kl.  m.  Schw.  u.  dn  CiMrnen  Kreuies 

2.  RlasM. 

Mil  Uid  vcriiff'D  »ir  einwi  lQchlig«n,  toU  bf- 
wihrt«^&  Ofruirr.  dcr  dcia  Rvgimeul  lul  tcit  Au»- 
B4nrb  jnct-bortf. 

rvm  ti- bf-n  Ksmrradfo  wenleo  wir  »teU  cin 
ebrcod*!  (.itdfokfD   bcwabrvD. 

VMM  OSlzlerkorps 
•Ines  bayer.  &eB.-Inf.-Rcgiiu«ut8. 


TWf  trKhaUart  irli.^licA  wit  die  triirirt  Ntokricbt. 
dau  M  d«o  •cliwercD  ManV&»p'*B   Im  Wntca   mrta 
berieMCotw  Soho.  uu*tr  iiinc*t|ali«blfr  firuder.  der 
Unt0ro1fl2ler  und  Offlzl«p«-A»pirant 

Kurt  Michel 

Inhabar  daa  Elaarnan  Krauiaa 

Ira  bluh'nltn  Allti    Ton    !t  Jabtaa     am   14    Uari  1918 
bcl  r; -rm  Klietf-raBrriff  ^  n  Jaogek  Lebca  laitfa  muiiia. 
Halia  8.,  im  Apul  1!I18. 

Im  ttoUtan  aohmarz 

rraDztski  lichel  iik.  Ballin 
fflariin  felchel 
Elsa  KcheL 


""ach  •rbnrr.'ii  oilt  Ueduid  anraf.-  in  l^idm  raiKliiril 
««1i.«  avira  f  i.f  it'Off.  ndrliatttn  aniarbvi^eO'CUimltyrt- 
«»D.  Iifbf  bilTnTccliier  acbanlri  aod  Schwaffria  I'mi 

Paula  Moritz 


lio  tiari'ca  bebmara 
dia  travarnaan  HWitvrkllabanaa 
kmanua    Mo'-ttx 
Annili.  u.  Roil-Malnz  Marllt 
0»'|«'  Lrawen'.tain  a.  t  lau  Janny  «aV  Aaoh, 

^auhaldanala<>an 
Aaolf  HIracn,    r    /.t    ira   FtlAt.    a.    K.aa  KItha 

c<*''  Lotwcna  ain.  a  Zi   Halle,  Kircblgr  £j 
Prill  Laawrnatain,  z   /.i  la  t'alda, 
Halle  a.  8.    dto  13.  Apiil  191I>. 
am  Kiirlii  .1  S9. 

..,'.*?*  fl'a'iliaaaa  «r.<f«i  Moolir.  4*«  »  A»ii  Kaehm. 

y,t\.  brTOndff  HjI'f  dr>is>;irl.l.-fb»n  K.irdh..rfa  i.ia  ^liII 

Von  B.I  rtJ.O-M»l,.n  l.i-»  ni -rl, „  ,„  „,vt„ 


AM  Stl  d  M'i  T>nl»tb 
.a»fl  mirh  k  .r,-ni  I.-  ■!- 
ini  ^  l-.-b«n«i.ib<e  rrtfn 
wnigtlgtii*\tlrr  Mmiid  iinJ 
brriian-KD'.arVAtrr.S  hwi- 
Lrrluba.         RruHrt        Ul'l 

>-^itff«err.  d^r  KatiiU.tni 

Iilios  floldmaoD 

In  lif-H^fii   .-vhnirtx 
M«ta  Colcmann 
frb    Wotlzky. 
LIIH  ^aMmvrm. 

Utek»«lktjTh*truu  'iT 
Ui«  [Ji-»rdrffBDr  Aodri 
nruil.  :iToct.  dciiS*.  d  M. 
12  L'br.  TOn  der  tt»arn 
i\A  f.  WtiBMDief,  Pi.vt 
biri<fid«lesi;cbr  dAokeiid 


tod    unvii^  liBcJihrr*r    burfthriier,    Herr 

Hsrmaim  SShner 


\rif  Ttrlicren  in  dcmiflben  elnen  pflicbttrf^Ufn 
tiEMtclltf-L  Sfin  edkr  Cbaraliler.  scii.e  llcrzeni- 
U'1or>r   winS    Ibta     ctD    -dfturrndrs     Andeokca     6e- 

Nathan  &  Rosenkranz. 


lolifls  GoldmaoD 

lichfD  T«riU3[  eltiirn 
Uor  EnUcklifLoe  ka(  lich 
durcli»t:orD  tdlp*^Cb»rak- 
t^r.  Mint  Hcricrikf  iiTit  and 
teioe  Die  vcrratcadfl 
FjcfdAcliaO  eta  dauern 
dM  Audeoken  in  uosrtr 
■  IIt  Uerrro  crilc^crL 

J.  Bsokar. 

Mnr  nua  Samuel. 

BarnhardCiBparius. 

Max  Obcraitzke. 

MoriW  H.-^mburgor. 

Paul  Biachataln. 

Hermann  Lannhof. 

Albert  etach. 

E'-nat  Cohri, 

Briiunspahn. 

Max  FriedtMndar. 


liti  dfn  lrt7!«.Mi  Kamrf'^Q  Im  Wfsttu  »t*rb 
aurb    tiLAcr    Kollege,    lUrr 

Hermann  Sohner 


1 


Uolerfarlitter  erfttUt  hier- 
intt  dta  iraurle*  P6iebt. 
d^ton  Ktnntnift/u  eeten, 
da»i  der  Wri<^f  wleder  eo 
Op(er  »•!•  Minen  H^'.bcn 
L-eford«ri  kai  Aml7]\prii 
Tfrschiad  iDfolee  rioei 
L«id«Dt.  da|  er  lick  im 
Keldt  zBcezofiPQ  katt». 
noaerlicber  Kaadcsbtudvt 
Dr.  mod. 

Rlcbard  Bam 

lio  4u,  Ltbaosjakra. 

Wir  weidaa  Mioer  iteti 
fadfnkoo! 

Der  Alte-Herren-Bund 

doa  Akademiich- 

Widsenaohattlichen 

Verelna  nn  dar 
Unlvarertflt  Berfln, 
I.  A  :  Dr.  lUHener. 


Aurrirhlii*  io  seiner  Geslnnunf*.  r'benswflrdi? 
Srgca  oin  .illf.  so  wcrden  ^vir  an  liiii  &ieis  .'Us 
emcQ  |\iien  Kameradcti  zuruckdcn'ncu. 

Das    Personal    d^r    Firnia 

Nathan  &  RoLenErrnz. 


MM^^i^m^, 


Ti«f  ersi'Iiudfr:   nrnle   uti-  du'   ir.M.ri^r   Xu.-U-   R 
richt.  dasfl  111  deu    l^iz'n 
W«itoa    vnstr    toiiip3:(rtIi''bier. 
'  iitiMtar  Sohn,   vr.Mr  httiemte^Xtr.  treter  Bfudrr. 
Nefie  oad  Vcuer,  d«r  Piooiar 

I  Herbert  F!olinke 

im  Alrer  toq  id^'t  .lahr<>n  rain  Juo2<i  klbbeadai  L«beQ 
I  dfni  Vatrrland.  ODiarii  aaoaile. 

Barlln  SO.  16.  dm  Ig.  April  19ta 
Kvpaufckeijir.  ISl  j,  iierai^ni  .-"ihiaan 

(mil  Kehnka  x  >'raa  Jatty  lib.  Krauk*  I 

Opich       I 

Waltai-    }   all  Gocbwiiter. 

hr.innia    i 


8tatt  boeondcrcr  Anzalge. 
K.'vcb  ItncfQ  31onit«D  der  Undcwliahalt  ar 
biajteo     wjf    did    Bclituer-licha  .Nacbricht.    data 
uiiirr  lisr.rr  iiorcrff^alictitr   bohu,   Bjoder,   Schwaser, 
Onkd  uuU  Er^ullrsu 

ISrnst  Kohlberg* 

I^atDsot  d.  Rtt.  Biid  ICoapacnIefiJhfer  la  tlDem  lafao* 
ttfle  K«g<iii«Bi.  lab-irier  dai  l£ia?r'teo  Kraaiet  IL  KUaie 

UQd  dc»  UiintcaieokieDiei  (BrcBaea) 

im  blUhenden  Alicr  von  {nut  34  JaMrabrl  dttuiehwerea 

Kjuspfrp  In  Dnbderii  am  SO.  Oktober.  1917  deu  Utldto- 

t(M  liir  dia  Vaieil:«Dd  uciteibrit  ut 

Id  tioMr  Trautr 

Im  Namen  der  HIntepbMebenen 

S.  Ko)ilberf  und  Frau 
Ida  geb.  Meyer. 


Heretttle,  V/aear. 


Am  21  April  Torml'ta«« 
Tcrjckied  aiDft  oach 
karzfr  achtfcri^r  Krark- 
litit  mala  f«Iiabt«i.  iftn- 
Ixhes,  eiaiiKOK  Kind,  an- 
"rrf  litbe  Niebta  oad 
KutinQ 

Hedwig  Rtitiemann 

In  reicr.t  Sclimerr 

Hulda  Ruhemann 

feb,  Huffmaqn 
lo3    NaaiaQ    dar    UiKer- 

Charlottanburg* 

Gralvanitr.  23 
Die  Eiuitcherunir  tlada' 
amnoonfrtiae.d.SS  April, 
naclifu.  4  L'br  iid  Kreina 

toriiiQi.    Gfrichinr .  tiaU. 


Statt  btuBdervrltttfllais. 

Nacb  kurzer  Kraokhelt 
rafacblad  -h^uta  obiere 
Kehfbta  Mutter.  Orok« 
ojoi'er,  L'raroismurtfr. 
^cb  welter  oodTaufr,  Frau 

Hsnriette  Roseoberg 


Ii  t^ffr  Triaer 
Adotph  Rosenbare  nad 
hi»ii  srlt    Solomon. 
HarmHnn  Roeervberg. 
Sally  Roeenbara   tino 
Kiau  K«t>    LabUB, 
Enkel  nod  Urenk*!. 
Barlln.  HrilbruoarrSlr.S. 
den  -.0    April  JDia 
Bteid  RJOff  •    Htitivoch. 
/I.u     24     April        13    Uhr. 
\Veii-fpn*f.  ali«  lla>la 


I'iir  dir  mir  anliii*.slich  iseibei 
TOiabriffea  ((fhurt^ta^en  -^c 
/nklreicK  erwiaKBeu  Aiiloicik 
KtRikeitei)  lafff  .cb  .lut  dieimi 
WcKA  mciutii  lier/lit.hen  Daok 

Moritz  Bradt, 

iMCtilaiifttJerfflr.  36  26. 


Per  die  nalen  bewr  ae 
fTbbltaeitdfr  T^iiii^riiae 
Oti  d«H  Ablfbto  iDciiiFi 
uurarietfiirlien  Uannri 
•ptpche  Kb  biffrtnit  im 
.SaiocD  ailer  HtBt«rblir 
iMDcn  mi*ineo  ber^Ucbitea 
Dank  .1UI. 

Gr.  Wert«f**rsf 
dra  r.v  Acnl  1911 

Else  SebiKber 

teb  i.e\irko«lcz. 


Ajn  £4.  Man    fkl    an  dei^  Sonne  uiMr 
Prokarist   Herr 

rust  air  Fischer.  | 

Beacheidonea  We»«n  nnd  ToIUte  PfHcbterfiillung 
waxen  die  Grund-'.ijga  seine*  Charaitten.  Wahrond 
der  yielcn  Jabro  soir.er  lJtiB';o.l  in  unserem  llajsc 
hat  fir  daj  Lhin  ^eicheokie  Vertraot^n  la  reichem 
MaMa  gcrcrhiferliel.  all  a«in  Ki'imen  gait  n~jr  deo 
Inier«Mea  winer  rintia,  Wir  belr^-ucra  tief  sein 
M  friiTics  TliiiRclicideji  und  werdea  «La  Aadeaiica 
it«ti  in  Elrea  holtfn, 

Barlln,  Im  Apnl  1918. 

Clemens  A  WUkowskl. 


1  ici'^rvhuttcn  Iral  one  die  traurigc  Nach- 
riclit.  daae  bei  deo  scLwercn  Kdmprc.-i  iru 
^V'-ten  oiTch  cino  riieccrbonibe  n.riu  g.in7(.s 
Gtuck.  fncin  heiw^eliebter  Mann,  un*cr  her/ens- 
juter,  treiisi;rKer.ficr  V;iier,  i?ohn,  Brudcr  und  tcbwagL-r, 
Uokel  oud  ^fff". 

dar   Offizler-Stcllvartratar 

Selmar  Lievy 

Inhabcr   dee    Eisernon    Kreuzat 

in  41.   Lcbcr^jahro 
am   1.  April,  narhd'-ra  fr  voile  3!j   .Tahre  dem  Vater- 
Unde  K'^ine  gaozfa  Kriifie  treu  gewidmtrt.  den  Keldeo* 
lod  sefuiiden  bat. 

Wfr  aria  aonnifies- V-'cten.  seine  firo?^*e  HeraenBgijtc, 
•cine  I,.iebe  zq  alTtn  M^nKb*n  gckannt.  wird  UDscrcu 
groia<n,  bitterea  Scbnif^z  frmes^fn  kono«o.  ' 

In   tlefcr  'I  rarny 
in   Namen   der   Hinteriiliebenen 
Honrlctfo    Levy    s.b     FrleJIdndep. 
Berlin  NO.,  Neue  K6a'\g*iT    0.  ira  Apnl    I'.'lt*. 
Von  Belle idabfaurhCTi  biit-n  gefi.   ab.u'.  Ii-ri. 


tWn  i  A"f   •I'-m   l>IJc   drr   F.bn-   Ii -I   am   1-  A*rU 

—   FaiLl  Fmts 

Leutnant  dar  R.  und  KompaQnlcJUhrer. 
Iiil^absr  dci  Els«riien  Kreuxcs  I.  u,  11.  Kl. 

Bemc  fro'M  I'llifbtLrcue  uml  Gewissonbatjiifkeit 
sowio  Bcln  lU-ft  rcees  Interc.'ic  und  angmchmfs 
Wcson  iidiem  item  eiu  diuerade*  iimi  tbic.ides  Aa- 
dcokco.  ^„. 

C.  A.  Herpfch  SiShne. 
I-flpzigerilr.   0  11, 


UrI  d.-n  ai'bwereu  Karopfi-n  ira  Wmisii  f.rl 
im  1,1.  .Mi:i  I'JlS  unacr  (.-liebur,  ullc^.cr 
Sota  uoJ  Bruder.  der  K^nonier 

Walter  HZosler 

Uo  20.   Ltbcujjalue. 

Diea  zeigen  icbojerz^rfullt  an 

Ludwlfl  Moaler  und  Frau  Martha 

pfb.   Frlodhelm 
Helm   und    Rolf   ala   BrUder. 
Eeilfid.^lJe8Ul.be  diurkend  verbetcn. 


B"  don  tchwf  rfn  K^iofltn  im  Wealen  flal  am 
53   Slats  mein  litb.r.  tmer  Maao.  maiaea  Kindaa 
iieu(.;«end.T.  bfr^foffntar  Vaifr.   aoiar  aa»e^ 
seiMichrr    Scbwicaarwbo ,     trader,   Scnwaiai.  | 
Oiikd  and  NeCe.  iet  Kaiilajiun 

Georg  Josef  Baiiniiart 

iui  SO.  Lrbeni-.i'iro. 

lu    tief»ler  Tianer    Im   Namen    d«r   Elnlcrfcllabeaeo  | 
Batty  Baumgart  geb.  Saoht. 

Ber  In.  Relnlckendorler  B:r.  48. 

fifikld<iij<!srclte  diDkend  *«rbeten. 


gji^rygt 


Am  17  April  TerarbUd  im  Rffrve'Lazari 
ce  Cbar loiifiBburg  atio  lanclAbiigar  hi 
ub«itcr  Utir 


Theodor  StockmaiiQ. 

Her  Varatf^rb^oa  war  fin  Voibiltl  cawiaiefthaflar 
traorr  Pflirbtrrtulluag.  Scin  Audfukan  nird  Dir  Ju 
daoarndar,  abiaatollar  Z/laacruni  blcibrn. 

Karl  LaXa 


Tkeodor  Stockmann. 

Wir  T^iliT.n  la  d*m  Vtri'.o^  o'vro  titi^n  in  tt-d<T 
ri'Dtichl  Turbiltji.cbea  KoMtKea  li'id  lU'D-utieo  i  nd  «rer- 
dro  aolQ  Aiidfak.Q  ileta  fa  Ebron  bal'eo. 

Das  Personal  der  Firma 
Karl  Lax. 


Irlalca  EiploiioD  aiiiea  Gria»izilnil«r»  Ter- 
Dogluckie  aia  B.  April  ti^dlicU  an.ar  Innii  «e- 
liabii-r.  :ilte.ier8ohii.  Briid»r  iimi  .Seffo.  der  liel- 
will:w«  Jiiser  In  aloe*  .Ers.-Batl. 

l^v'wln  Hiaddats 

la  Altar  Ton  H'/i  Jabrea, 

Pfci  gabeu  icbmftrterfQllt  b>'kannt 

'Arthur  Kaddaiz  und  Trti 
Smmy  iitb.  Joach 
aebit  Kirdcrn  end  Taola. 
Barlln-rrlaJanau,  i9  April  igiS.laanuiftr.  I. 
Wir  kitlen  too  Btlleidibaiuobaii  aBioiebfa. 


Narbdrrn  am  18.  Hot  1919  uniar  itlt»l«r  Sobs 
uud  Bruder 

HaKS  Brell     . 

IlnJ«hrlo->irloy»trelwllll»arlmAI*sander-RaQt 

Im  19  LebfuijalirT'  bei  Jaroilan  df«  neldfntod  nin 
Vanrlaad  eciutiden  hat.  bpkoojnun  Trir  icitt  aaeb 
roooaiflatiser  UniowlMbalt  die  iiclararhiilirmdo  Nach- 
rlcbt,  da»  aocU  uoier  iweiter  Saba  and  Bradcr 

]ESrich  Brell 

Laiitnant  t.  R    un<t   Kompa^nlafQhrar 

Im  Alaiandar-Hafl. 

RIHar   daa  (laarr.an  ttrauxaa  1.  und  2.  lUaasa 

am  ii.  Okiober  1917  im  21.  Lebenajabre,  aacbdaro  ar 
a  Jabre  lanr  imt  uniinterbro.ben  in  Toi(ler«ier  Linio 
Ifkam^rt  bait",  dnic.i  Grni.attoUticff.r  >u  di:r  Si/.tr.e 
ae.ner  Komyajicio  bei  Malnialuon  lilr  aein  ViUiiand  ja- 

V.er  uoarre  Viden  Jan»»o  teUannt  hat,  walaa.  wai 
wlr  Trrii.ren  liubm ;  17.  mid  18  labnit  .lellt'n  al<  ikb  bei 
Kri^»"auibriKh  lO'ort  dmi   V;ll(:i'»"d  ^ur  VaitHcaaj. 

Vun  Bcllel<Ub^^uchen  bitten  nir  kbjosabeu. 

Berlin,  All  Mcabit  bi. 

Albert  Brell  unii  Fran  Marl*  gob.  Harangr; 
Tonl  Brell. 


Ana  den  Raih'n  nimKier  An(a9lellt«a  fandea 
dcii  Ueidentod  tiira  Vatailand 

Herr   HailS    N©itZ©l    und 

Pa,iil  Neidicka 

Ebre  ibreai  Auden^eal 

Schmidt  &  Lorcnsen. 


Den  Ilddenod  tOrs  Vaterland  atirb  an  elner 
am    8.    d.    M.   erlitirnen   achweren    Vcrwninduni} 
dureb  \'ollireti«r  raoln  innigst  uc'.iebier  IirauU- 
jajn,     onaer     terziger     Srliw'.pgraobn,     Bruder. 
Sthwiser.  Kefte  nod  Cousin,  der  Cefreita 

IcudwisT  Bicli 

Fold-Artlllcrle-RaBt.   1«2. 
RIttar  det  Eiaornen  Krcuzea  II.  Klaata. 

Im  tjcfuen  Eobraeri 
Wally  Raphael.  Vurtoblo 
Herrmnnn  u.  Erneatlna  Haphaal 
sel).  SUtamann,  all  Scbwleierelleni, 
Wibernr.  «(i 
HattI  Levy  geb.  Bloh 
Crete  Schwintier  »eb.  Bleh 
Pamllle  Thoedor  Ballttor. 

Rauptchslr.   14 
Caaehwiater  Ruphael. 
Berlin,  den  18.  April  mi. 


p.  Iim»^crfbllt  t"llc  ifb  hier'lurrh  mit.  diM  melue  berteni. 
Bui«  Tvehter.  nnaere  geliebl*  eobwe*ter.  Scbwagsrln,  Jilcbia 
uud  Tanla 


jE^aB#ii.e 


UDI  plotzllch  lud  Bserv.artcl  diir<'b  den  Tod  entrlwen  mirde. 
Im  Nam^n  der  iraucrnden  Ilinterblieljeuen 
Laura  Ullendorff  (eb.   Blumenthol. 

Die  Bf'lset/urig  li:  brretu  staiigcfundon.   Koodolenzbetucba 
d.Tnkend  verbeien. 


(Fprtaataung  darFamlli'ananzcJBen  nMcbataAaJtaJ 


A   SICMFKWNT   PA(iK    FKOM    A    CP^RMAN    PAPKR. 

Tliis  is  a  page  from  the  Berliner  Tageblall  and  .shows  some,  but  not  all.  oT  the  ol.ituary  notiros  of  the  day.      Every   paptT  in   Oermany   is   puh- 

lisliinK  pages  like  this.     Noti;  the.  ages  of  those  who  fell  in  battle,  ranging  from   lyii,  years  np. 


A   CONCRETE   VILLAGE   BUILT   OF   SLABS   BY  A  DERRICK 


T 


UK  llOl'SE  (~'AST  solidly  of  concrete  in  one  piece, 
poured  into  a  mold  like  cast  metal,  has  not  materialized 
commercially.  Rut  concrete  houses  cast  in  pieces  and  then 
assembled  are  a])])ar(>ntly  both  i)ractical  and  inexpensive.  This 
method  of  Iniildinji:  in  "units"  has  been  emj)loyed  for  some 
time  to  erect  large  industrial  structures,  but  it  is  now  being  used, 
it  is  asserted,  for  the  first  time  in  a  group  of  dwellings  in  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  We  quote  from  a  descriptive  article  in  The  Engiitcer- 
iiig  Neiv.s-Record  (New  York), 
according  to  which  thi'  expense 
of  moving  and  handling  the 
slabs  is  more  than  offset  by 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  forms 
and  the  possibility  of  operat- 
ing the  concrete  -  plant  con- 
tinuously.    Says  the  writer: 

"Precast  slabs,  poured  in  a 
yard  and  erected  by  a  traveler, 
are  being  used  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country  to  construct 
dwelling-houses.  The  so-called 
unit  method  of  concrete  con- 
struction .  .  .  is  being  success- 
fully applied  to  the  construc- 
tion of  140  dwellings  for  the 
first  section  of  a  community 
center  .  .  .  east  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  This  setth'ment 
marks  one  of  the  first  attemi)ts 
to  provid(;  living-quarters  of  a 
|)ermanent  and  inexpensive 
type  which  will  be  comfortal)U', 
sanitary,  and  practically  fire- 
proof. The  success  of  th(>  ex- 
periment  is  made  possible  by 

the  almost  indestructil)le  character  of  the  buildings,  and  by  the 
low  <'ost  which  could  be  secured  through  erecting  a  large  numbt>r 
of  hou.ses  at  one  operation. 

"Th(!  method  of  construction  allows  the  concrete-plant  to 
operate  continuously,  regardless  of  the  progress  of  the  other 
work,  and  greatly  reduces  th(>  cost  of  forms.  These  advan- 
tages, according  to  the  contractor,  much  more  than  offset  the 
added  cost  of  rehandling  and  ere<'ting  tlu'  slabs  after  tlu-y  are 
east,  which  is  the  only  item  that  would  not  l>e  n^quired  if  th(> 
houses  were  poun-d  in  place.  The  use  of  concrete-<'asting 
j)latforins,  gramilate<i  slag-<'ores  for  forming  hollow  wall-slal>s, 
and  of  a  traveling  ere<*t ion-derrick,  mounted  on  towers,  charac- 
terizes  the  work 

"The  dividing  walls  betw«'en  houses  are  hollow,  while  all 
other  slalis  cast  are  rililied.     The  exteri(»r  slalts  are  set  with  the 

smooth  far lit  and  the  ribs,  with  wood  inserts,  form  studs  to 

which  a  lath-aii(i-plast«M'  wall  is  se<-iired  on  the  inside.  The 
ceilings  of  the  busemciit  and  the  (irst  Moor  are  l>eaiiied,  the  smooth 


side  of  the  slab  being  turned  up.  With  the  ceilings  of  the  second 
floor,  however,  the  ribbed  sides  of  the  slabs  are  turned  up.  leaviiiL' 
a  smooth  ceiling  below.  The  window-  and  door-openings  ar. 
cast  in  the  wall-slal)s,  but  the  window-sills  are  cast  separatel\ 
After  the  sills  are  placed,  wooden  door  and  window-frames  ar^ 
fitted. 

"The  roof  design  is  of  timber  framing  with  one-inch  plan! 
.sheathing,  on  which  a  red-tile  roof  is  nailed.  The  gable  eml 
are  made  with  triangular  concrete  slabs.  These  red  gable  rooi 
on   the    white   buildings  are   expected   to   give  a   very   pleasin. 

architecturaL  effect. 

"A     casting -yard     through 
which  runs  a  trestle  track  from 
which  the  slabs  can  be  cast  I); 
chuting  from  a  side-gate  car  ; 
laid  out  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  it  will  not  interfere  wit  1 
an\-  of  the  houses  now   Wing 
l)uilt.     Parallel  to   the    trestle 
and  located  on  the  U|)-hill  sidi 
is  a  staudard-gage  track  for  tli. 
locomotive  crane  which  stacks 
and  handles  the  slabs.     Tp-hill 
from  this,  on  the  side  toward 
the  strei't  by  which  materials 
are  received  and  near  the  raid 
die  of  the  yard,  is  located  t!i' 
concrete-plant.     This   consist > 
of  a  two-bag  batch-mi.xer  sup- 
l>lied  with  nuiterial  by  a  car  oi 
a  narrow-gage  track  which  nm 
lieneath  bins  into  which  mott)r- 
trucks    dumj)    tht>    sand    an<l 
crusht  slag  through  gratings. 

"Work  was  first  started  in 
the  casting-yard  on  the  singh  - 
family  and  three-family  houses, 
l.")()  concrete  beds  and  KK) 
limber  beds  being  required  to 
keep  the  mixer  plant  going  on  slabs  for  these  two  types.  One 
form  is  pouri>d  at  a  time,  tho  of  course  one  batch  will  fill  several 
of  th(>  small  forms,  sm-h  as  those  for  window-sills.  Two  men 
luuidle,  fill,  and  emi)ty  the  car  on  tht>  trestle,  while  five  or  siv 
nu'ii  work  in  the  largtr  forms  and  do  the  finishing.  As  soon  .1 
the  concrete"  has  .set,  the  side  forms  are  stript  and  match  mark- 
are  ])ainted  on  the  edgi-s  of  the  concrete.  The  .slabs  are  alloweil 
to  set  from  two  days  to  a  w«ek,  d«'pending  on  the  weather,  then 
rai.sed  from  the  beds  and  stacked  on  edge  with  others  of  tlii 
same  ty|)e. 

".The  hoisting  is  done  with  wire-rope  slings  and  hooks,  which 
are  hooked  into  eye-bolts  embetided  in  the  concrete.  The 
heads  of  thesi«  bolts  come  inside  the  form,  recesses  bt'ing  cast 
around  them  large  enough  to  permit  slip|)ing  in  the  hook.  The 
floor-slai)s  have  four  su«*h  rings  .so  that  they  can  be  suspended 
le\el.  while  the  wall-slabs  have  rings  only  in  the  top  tnlge.  The 
ligliler  pieces,  such  as  th««  chimneys  and  the  wiinh)W-ledges. 
:ire  set  by  hand  and  hoisted  in  bundUs  with  a  sling." 
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FACES   OLD   AND   NEW 

IN  A  LECTURE  on  "Problems  of  Human  Anthropologj'," 
cited  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Aasocialion 
(Chicago,  April  G),  Prof.  Arthur  Keith  described  the 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  a  boy  in  Suffolk  of  the  period  which 
closed  about  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  of  the  skeleton  of 
an  old  num  who  had  suffered  from  rheumatism,  dating  back 
three  thousand  years,  which  had  been  un(>arthcd  wjiilc  digging 
for  the  foundations  of  a  flying  school  in  the  west  of  England. 
Such  bones,  he  said,  aro  really  documents;  they  mean  as  much 
to  the  anthropologist  as  discoveries  of  ancient  coins  or 
manuscripts  mean  to  the  historian,  or  the  digging  up  of 
fragments  of  old  pottery  to  the  archeologist,  for  they  are 
records  that  enable  us 
to  discover  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place 
since  an  earlier  age.  We 
read: 

The  face  has  under- 
gone several  alterations. 
He  had  taken  the  skulls 
of  twenty-five  men  and 
twenty-(i^■e  women  of 
the  pre-Roman  [x'riod  in 
the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  and  compared 
them  with  th(>  same 
number  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  had  died  in 
London  about  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turj'.  In  the  modern 
skull  the  orbit  is  bigger; 
the  floor  seems  to  have 
sunk ;  the  cheek-bone 
is  smaller  and  has  been 
pulled    backward,    and 

the  supraorbital  ridge  is  less  pronounced.  The  nose  has  become 
longer,  narrower,  and  more  prominent.  There  is  also  in  modern 
skulls  a  marked  tendency  to  laj'  down  a  bonj-  '  sill '  at  the  entrance 
to  the  nose,  so  as  to  narrow  it.  Modern  palates  are  longer 
and  narrower,  and  the  teeth  are  arranged  to  form  a  pointed 
instead  of  a  rounded  arch.  In  regard  to  the  lower  jaw,  he  said 
that  the  tendency  is  to  smooth  away  the  sharp  angle  and  to 
make  the  hinder  border  run  into  the  lower  border,  while  the  chin 
is  growing  larger.  In  the  ancient  skull  the  incisors  met  edge 
to  edge,  but  he  doubted  if  3  per  cent,  of  modern  persons  have  the 
old  bite,  tho  if  we  had  to  return  to  the  m(>thod  of  living  of 
four  or  five  thousand  years  ago  our  bones  Avould  probably  go 
back  to  the  ancient  shape.  The  masseter  muscle  is  growing 
less,  but  the  temporal  muscle,  whose  function  is  to  crush  food 
between  the  molar  teeth,  is  increasing  in  size,  because  our 
modern  tendency  is  to  do  hard  chewing  with  the  back  teeth." 


lUustrati'iis  i>j  !■  uiii^y  of  the  Unit  C'listiuctioii  Comiiany.  St.   Ixjuis. 

THE  WORK  OF  CONSTRUCTION   IS  CONTINUOUS. 

As  each  house  is  jTccted  the  concrete  slabs  for  the  next  are  cast  and  stacked 

ready  to  be  Hfted  into  place  by  the  great  hoist  and  joined  together. 


VALUABLE   COUNTERFEITS 

COUXTERFKIT  COIN'S  worth  more  than  the  genuine 
pieces  are  described  in  The  Scicnlific  American  (New 
York.  May  4).  The  situation  is  made  possible  by  the 
fiu:i  that  platinum,  the  material  of  the  counterfeits,  is  now 
worth  more  than  gold.     Says  a  writer  in  this  paper: 

"A  shipper  of  platinum  from  Vene/AU^la  recently  sent  to  this 
{•ountry  .several  counterfeit  coins  which  were  unusual  in  that, 
alt  ho  counterfeit,  they  were  worth  about  five  times  their  face 
or  bullion  value.  Th«'y  were  included  in  a  shipment  of  crude 
grain  platinum,  and  the  consignee,  believing  that  they  were  gold, 
as  th(>y  seemed,  carefully  removed  them  from  the  lot  of  platinum 
and  sold  them  to  a  gold-refiner  as  gold  bullion. 

"Later  advices  from  South  America  informed  him  that  the 
coins  were  platinum,  plated  with  gold,  and  requested  that  he 

have  them  assayed  to 
determine  their  real  val- 
ue. The  agent  hastened 
to  the  refiner,  who  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  had 
a  hard  time  melting  the 
metal  and  had  himself 
discovered  that  it  was 
platinum.  Some  settle- 
m(>nt  was  made  satis- 
factory to  both  the  re- 
finer and  the  agent,  but 
the  coins  were  destroyed 
and  no  analj'sis  was  ever 
made  to  determine  the 
exact  value  of  the  metal. 
"In another  shipment 
of  grain  platinum,  re- 
ceived at  a  later  date, 
the  same  shipper  in- 
cluded a  single  counter- 
feit piece.  The  agent 
took  this  to  a  laboratory 
for  analysis,  but  intrin- 
sically the  single  piece 
was  hardly  worth  the 
cost  of  tho  analysis  from  the  purelj'  commercial  view-point; 
besides,  the  coin  being  an  excellent  piece  of  work  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation,  it  seemed  a  pity  to  destroy  it.  The  gold 
plating  is  somewhat  worn,  disclosing  the  white  metal  beneath 
in  spots.  It  is  a  counterfeit  of  an  old  Spanish  piece  bearing 
the  date  1789  and  the  head  of  C^harles  IV.  It  weighs  (5.435 
grams  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  18.9.  This,  of  course,  shows 
that  if  it  is  not  gold,  it  must  be  platinum,  or  at  least  an  alloy 
consisting  principally  of  platinum.  The  color  of  the  metal  after 
removing  the  gold  plating  and  its  hardness  are  sufficient  addi- 
tional proof  of  its  character. 

"It  seems  that  these  old  Spanish  pieces  pass  current  in 
Venezuela,  at  least  for  their  bullion  gold  value.  Some  un- 
principled person  in  the  long  ago  must  have  discovered  that  the 
native  platinum,  found  to  some  extent  in  Venezuela  and  more 
plentifully  in  the  neighboring  Repul)lic  of  C()l<jml)ia,  would  if 


.\T  THE   LEFT   IS  A  NEARLY  FIXI.SHKD  HOUSE.  AND  THE   ERECTION-DERRICK   fs   AT   WORK   ON  OTHERS. 
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int'lkid  make  a  fair  suhstitiitc  for  <io\(\  in  coins,  provided  the 
color  were  properly  disfruist'd  by  a  thin  gold  plating.  VVhclli<r 
these  eountt-rffits  were  made  at  or  near  the  date  the\  bear 
or  at  some  much  later  |)eriod  is  unknown.  They  are  prol)al)ly 
a  comparatively  recent  product;  but  they  must  have  been  nuide 
some  time  before  our  South-American  friends  were  alile  to  market 
platinum  at  a  price  above  that  of  gold,  and  that  is  long  ago." 


Ti 


OUR   CRAZY-QUILT   ROAD-SYSTEM 

TIIK  UXITKD  STATKS,  considered  nationall.v,  is  still 
without  a  system  of  good  roads.  The  fast  j)assenger- 
automobilo  has  done  much  to  remedy  this  staU'  of 
atTairs,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  motor-truck,  coupled  with 
the  urgent  necessities  of  these  present  tinu-s,  may  succeed  in 
gridiroiiing  our  maps  with  lines  that  represent  i)racticable  haul- 
age routes.  For  the  i)ressiiig  need  in  transportation  is  just  now  a 
matter  of  freight,  not  of  passengers.  The 
railroads  are  congested,  and  we  are  finding 
that  a  motor- truck  goes  faster  than  a 
freight-train  and  will  carry  l)ulky  material 
just  as  well.  But  lU'ithcr  a  freight-train  nor 
a  motor  can  run  o\er  a  sandy  or  V)oggy  coun- 
try road.  Truck  routes  are  fast  being  es- 
tablished and  utilized.  Lack  of  road-systems 
j)revents  our  sujjplementing  with  them  the 
inadequate;  railway  freight-servi(^e  all  over 
the  United  States.  Says  W.  O.  Rutherford 
in  The  Power  Wagmi  , Chicago): 

"A  system  of  connected  and  coordmated 
highways  does  not  exist.  The  fleet  of  army 
motor-trucks  which  made  the  run  from  De- 
troit to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  encountered 
many  and  serious  ditficulties.  Altho  its  route 
lay  through  a  highly  developed  region  and 
j)assed  through  several  imijortant  cities,  it 
was  necessary  to  sp(>nd  months  in  planning 
the  route,  in  investigating  reports  of  road 
conditions,  in  building  gaps  in  the  proposed 
road,  and  in  repairing  parts  of   the  road. 

"This  condition,  which  exists  between  some  of  our  largest 
Northern  cities  is  repeated  everywhere  throughout  th('  country. 
Our  highway  system  has  been  compared  to  a  crazy-quilt,  con- 
sisting, as  it  does,  of  roads  which  l)egin  and  l(>ave,  off  without 
order  or  arrangement  or  which  are  constructed  for  a  ftnv  mil(>s 
of  one  material  and  for  a  few  mon>  miles  of  something  else. 
Often  gaps  will  exist  in  an  important  intercity  highway  which 
completely  i)re\'i'nt  motor  traffic. 

"The  task  Vx-fon;  us  is  one*  which  demands  our  utmost  skill 
and  c()oi)era1ion.  Skill  is  demanded  because  it  is  necessary  that 
we  build  and  improve  only  those  roads  which  are  economically 
essential  to  the  general  scheme  of  highway  transi)()rtation. 
Cooperation  is  ne(>ded  because  such  a  program  will  inevitably 
awaken  local  jealousies  and  strife.  But  the  local  point  of  view 
must  give  way  to  the  national,  and  a  master  scheme  must  \m\ 
evolved  which  shall  meet  this  emergencyas  an  emergency  and  solve 
it  by  the  most  direct  means  and  in  the  most  businesslik*'  way. 

"So  far  as  concerns  that  industry  whi<'h  sup|)lies  and  tquips 
the  vehicles  themselves  which  shall  travel  on  these  war-highways, 
it  stands  ready  to  provide  more  motor-trucks  than  will  ever  be 
ne<rded.  By  the  end  of  this  year  I  look  to  se(>  7(K),(H)()  motor- 
trucks in  this  country,  or  about  one-third  the  mimber  of  freight- 
cars  operated  by  the  (-ntire  railroad  system.  A  part  of  this 
large  fleet,  intelligently  handled,  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  that 
short-haul  and  |)a<'kage  freight  which  v«'xes  the  railroads  and 
congests  the  terminals. 

"But  motor-trucks  without  roads  ar(<  u.seless.  We  mvist 
havi-  roads.  And  w(»  must  have  them  without  delay.  For  it  is 
not  a  general  need  w(;  face,  but  an  emergency 

"In  France,  when  our  Allies  advance,  as  they  often  do,  it  is 
th«'  road-builders  who  follow  close  behind  aiul  lay  down  new 
roads  in  order  that  the  victorious  troops  may  be  safe  in  their 
new  |)()sitions.  But  it  is  only  one  more  link  in  the  chain 
are  all  standing  on  the  main  lin<',  hclinng  to  keep  it  clear, 
supplies  that  an>  rushed  over  the  roads  in  Flanders  may 
traveled  over  the  roads  of  Ohio,  or  Indiana,  or  Texas. 

"To-day  all  roads  lead  to  the  battle-field.  That  is  the  truth 
of  the  nuitfcr,  and  that  is  wliy  we  must  act  to-day,  before  it  is 
loo  late — in  order  to  win  tin-  war." 
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HOW  THK  MIND  AFKKCrs  BLOOD-PUKSSUKK 

The  "  hcmobarosranis  "  are  (^xrilaiii'^d  in 
the  articU^  at  the  right. 


ARTERIAL    WIGWAG    SIGNALS 

A\K  WAY  IN  WHICH  BLOOD-PKESSUKE  is  affected 
by  one's  state  of  mind  is  shown  by  some  interesting 
records  exhibited  and  discust  by  Dr.  George  Van  Nes- 
Dearlwrn  in  Every  Week  under  the  heading  "Your  Arteries 
Can  Speak  for  Themselves."     Writes  Dr.  Dearborn: 

"  You  hav«"  been  told  often  enoutdi  that  hurry  and  worry  harden 
your  arteries  and  so  shorten  your  life.  But  a  more  effective 
method  of  driving  that  truth  home  has  been  discovered.  It  i- 
possible  now  for  your  arteries  to  si)eak  for  themselv<>s,  as  thi- 
chart  clearly  shows.  The  chart  shows  two  blood-pressuri 
diagrams,  representing  the  maximal  tension  of  the  arteries  of  ,i 
ty|)ical  energetic  banker  and  business  num  flfty-six  years  old 
He  is  retired  from  active  affairs,  but  is  restless,  fond  of  automo- 
biling.  food,  and  comfort,  possibly  to  some  excess.  In  thes. 
two  grai)hs  each  sepiare  along  the  horizontal  line  repres«^nt- 
live  minutes  of  time,  and  each  vertical  squar. 
ten  millimeters  of  mercury  of  blood-pressure. 
The  data  were  seeur(>d  by  the  new  'continu- 
ous' method.  The  first  record  was  made  ai 
lOi.SO  P.M.  on  a  day  in  November.  )91() 
The  man's  pulse  was  95,  which  fell  within 
half  an  hour  to  80.  He  had  a  cold,  wa.< 
somtnvhat  excited,  and  was  obviously  worried 
al)out  various  things.  He  was  drinkini: 
coffee  thrice  or  twice  a  day,  and  smokiru 
to  excess.  In  the  eleventh  minute  of  th' 
upper  record  he  thought  of  a  worrisoni. 
business  matter,  with  the  usual  quick  ri>' 
in  the  arterial  tension.  The  second  record 
at  the  liottom,  was  made  at  9  a.m..  nin. 
months  lat(T,  in  August,  1917.  He  had  he*  i 
visiting  relatives  in  California,  and.  on  th. 
ad.vice  of  physicians,  had  stopt  all  u.->e  of 
coffee  and  of  tobacco,  and  looked,  as  he 
felt,  like  a  rational  human  being  who  ha> 
discovered  that  life  is  a  place  of  real  com- 
fort. In  the  fifteenth  minute  of  the  lovs-' 
gra})h  the  quick  fall  is  due  to  the  'relea> 
of  some  regretful  ideas  from  the  mind,'  whosi 
nature  is  unknown  to  the  observer.  The<i 
hemoliarograms  tell  their  own  stor>- when  th. 
accomi)anying  nu-ntal  data  from  the  man  himself  are  fully  ii 
mind.  Better  habits  and  rest  and  the  elimination  of  worr 
have  made  the  subject  a  new  man — and  his  arterial  reconl 
show  it  as  certaiidy  and  far  more  intimately  and  immediatel;. 
than  could  anv  one  thing  else" 


W(- 
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EXPLOSIVE  EYES— A  %ariety  of  artificial  eye  that  is  liable 
to  si)ontane()Us  explosion  is  described  by  a  writer  in  The  Vlcielitud 
Medical  J  our  mil,  quoted  in  The  Drugijhh'  Circular  (New  York. 
May).  The  eyes  usually  "pop"  when  in  storage,  but  in  somi 
well-attested  instances  the  disaster  has  actually  occurred  when 
they  are  being  worn.  The  author  has  been  able  to  colli^'t 
reports  of  nineteen  cases  of  this  accident.  The  (>ye  in  question 
consists  of  a  globe  of  glass,  this  pattern  ha\  ing  replaced  the 
older  solid-glass  sh(>ll.     We  read: 

"In  the  manufactur*'  of  this  type  the  back  of  the  eye  is  seaietl 
while  the  whole  ball  is  at  a  white  heat,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  rather  high  vacuum  in  the  int»>rior  of  the  globe  when 
cooling  has  taken  place.  A  sudden  change  in  the  tem|)erature  of 
a  portion  of  th(>  (>ye  setting  up  unequal  expansion  or  contraction 
may  cause  it  to  explode.  The  gh)lH>  is  built  u|)  of  many  diffirent 
grades  and  colors  of  glass,  and  the  walls  \ary  greatly  in  thick- 
ness, so  tint  proper  aruiealing  is  very  diflicult  of  acconiplisli^ 
ment.  It  was  estimated  by  on(>  manufacturer  of  these  eyis  that 
one-tenth  of  1  |)er  cent,  of  them  explod(>  whih-  lying  packed 
away.  The  obs(>rvation  was  made  that  eyes  in  stock  exploded 
mon  commoidy  during  either  very  hot  or  V(<ry  cold  weather. 
In  a  series  o(  cases  cr.ll(<cted  by  Rochester  on<»-half  of  the  e.\- 
|)losions  are  said  to  hav(>  occurred  on  hot  days.  The  (>yes  an* 
corroded  by  the  seen  tions  from  the  conjunct i\a  of  the  wearers. 
Some  persons  are  able  to  wear  an  eye  for  a  couple  of  years  before 
it  becomes  roughened,  while  much  corrosion  may  occur  in  six 
nu)nths  in  other  cases.  Of  citrhteen  (>x))losions,  four  patients 
experieni-ed  it  twice,  this  suggesting  that  such  accidents  may 
be  of  greater  frequt  iicy  in  orbits  the  secretions  from  which  excrta 
rapidly  deleterious  efftct  upon  the  gla.ss." 
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TRACTORS   REPLACE   DRAFTED   MEN 

THE  IXDUSTRIKS  are  alive  to  the  faet  that  labor  is 
scarce,  and  that  it  will  probablj'  be  scarcer  a  f.ew  months 
hence.  Many  of  them  are  fortifyinjj  themselves  by  util- 
izing labor-savintj  devices  to  reli(V(>  congestion,  reduce  the  cost 
of  operation,  and  replace  men  who  can  be  transferred  to  other 
and  more  urgent  tasks.  Amon^i:  these  devices,  one  that  stands 
out  prominently  is  the  eli-ctric!  industrial  tractor,  sometimes 
known  as  the  "trackless  train."  This  is  simply  a  power  unit 
used  to  pull  loaded  trucks  in  manufacturing  plants,  shipyards, 
lumber-yards,  freight-stations,  and  on  piers  and  docks.  Says 
a  writer  in  Marine  Engineering  (May): 

■'.\n  interesting  example  of  the  unusual  practicability  of  thes(> 
machines  is-aC  Piers  4  and  '>,  the  Pennsylvania  freight  terminal, 
in  New  York,  which  was  one  of  the  most  congested  railroad 
freight  terminals  in  the  country.  Here  the  installation  of  the 
tractors  and  the  "trackless-train'  meliiod  of  industrial  haulage 
lias  almost  doubled  the  capacity  of  this  terminal,  and  the  in- 
;-rea.sed  tonnage  is  now  handled  with  about  half  as  many  men 
as  were  formerly  required. 

"This  renmrkable  change  was  brought  about  by  the  em- 
plojTnent  of  four  small  electric  industrial  tractors  and  225 
tniiler-trucks.  rebuilt  from  the  old  four-wheeled  hand-trucks 
formerly  used,  and  the  utilization  of  the  'trackless-train'  method 
of  haulage,  which  is  in  its  essentials  the  same  as  that  of  a  railroad, 
the  difference  being  that  this  system  is  not — as  is  the  railroad — 
restricted  to  rails,  and  as  a  consequence  is  more  flexible,  and  so 
more  efficient. 

"Under  the  old  system  of  hand-trucking,  16")  men  were  re- 
quired t«)  niove  about  twenty-five  car-loads  of  freight  across  the 
platforms  and  into  the  cars  themselves.  Now,  with  the  new 
.system  in  operation,  only  one  hundred  men  are  needed  to  load 
forty  cars  with  440  tons  of  freight  in  the  same  time. 

"Being  convineed  of  the  soundness  of  the  'trackless-train' 
method,  the  officials  in  charge  of  these  pi(>rs  laid  out  the  Avork  in 
conformity  with  the  method,  and  again  the  railroad  system,  in  a 
general  way,  wa.s  used.  They  realized  that  to'  malce  the  tractors 
most  efficient  they  must  be  kept  busy,  so  regular  schedules  were 
estalilished  and  retained.  Trailers  were  loaded  at  the  point  of 
origin  and  i)repared  for  the  tractor,  which  j)i(']v(>d  them  tip  and 
deposited  them  at  the  destination,  returning  to  the  point  of 
origin  with  empties,  which  were  dropt  and  a  new  and  loaded 
train  pulled  away  to  its  destination,  and  so  on  interminablj-. 


"E.xamples  of  'trackless-train'  etTiciency  such  as  this  are 
numerous  and  are  not  confined  to  any  one  industry,  for  the 
system  and  equipment  are  i)ractical  for  almost  any  case  where 
haulage  is  to  be  done  either  in  shipyards  or  at  terminals. 


The  tractor  was  always  busy,  and  because  of  this  fact  reached 
and  retained  a  point  of  high  efficiency. 

"The  tractors  in  this  instance  not  only  reduced  the  number 
of  men  required  for  the  work,  but  cut  operating  costs  in  increasing 
capacity,  and  relieved  congestion,  which  had,  prior  to  this  time, 
greatly  handicapped  the  work. 


llliistratious  by  courtesy  of    "  Marine  Ku^iiiicpriiiii, '"  >'inv  Y'nk. 

THE   "TRACKLESS  TRAIN"  WITH  A  LOAD   OF   EMPTIES. 


"The  cost  of  operating  the  tractors  themselves  is  about  equal 
to  one  man's  wages,  $3  to  $3.50  per  day,  and  such  trifling  ex- 
pense is  inconsiderable  when  compared  to  the  savings  possible." 


THE   REVIVAL   OF   CHARCOAL 

NEWS  FROM  NORTHEASTERN  (^ONNBC^TK^UT,  as 
printed  in  the  New  Haven  Register,  is  that  the  charcoal 
industry  is  starting  up  again  in  that  region.  Years 
ago,  says  The  Register,  charcoal-burning  was  a  considerable  part 
of  the  farmer's  plan  of  development  in  that  State.  Hardly  a 
farm  of  any  size  was  without  its  charcoal  "pit,"  its  schedule  of 
labor  with  certain  weeks  set  apart  for  gathering  the  wood,  and 
others  for  burning  it,  and  storing  the  coal.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"The  war  has  caused  the  return  to  many  of  the  customs  the 
people  of  New  England  thought  they  had  outgrown,  and  with 
the  garden,  the  waterglass  for  eggs,  the  canning  and  preserving, 
comes  the  charcoal.  The  farmers  learned  their  lesson  last 
winter  when  the  'coal  famine'  was  upon  New  England.  They 
saw  that  fuel  in  winter  was  almost  as  much  of  a  problem  with 
the  people  of  this  State  as  was  food.  Therefore  they  begin  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal  with  the  coming  of  snring.  The  fuel 
crisis  last  winter  sent  the  price  of  charcoal  to  levels  heretofore 
unheard  of.  Families  who  had  been  accustomed  to  having  their 
winter  coal-supply  in  the  bins,  finding  themselves  unable  to 
procure  any,  even  at  the  high  prices  of  last  winter,  turned  to 
charcoal.  They  found  in  it  an  exc(>llent  substitute  for  ranges 
and  kitchen  stoves.  The  demand  for  the  substitute  was  not 
lost  upon  the  farmers.  To-day  they  are  cutting  off  their  wood- 
land and  carting  the  wood  to  the  pits,  w^here  it  is  to  be  converted 
into  money.  There  is  more  money  in  charcoal  than  in  cord- 
wood,  with  the  added  advantage  that  the  charcoal  can  be  manu- 
factured during  a  time  when  there  is  not  the  pressing  need  for 
it,  and  a  supph^  stored  for  next  winter's  demands.  Also  the  land 
cut  over  can  be  leased  for  farming,  if  the  owner  so  wishes,  and  if 
the  lessee  will  clear  it.  The  farmer  can  turn  his  attention  to  his 
own  cleared  acres  and  if  the  woodland  has  the  stumps  hauled 
out  and  the  land  plowed,  harrowed,  seeded,  and  grown,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  farmer,  next  summer,  when  the  lease  has 
expired.  Meanwhile  on  every  farm  the  charcoal-pit  smolders, 
and  every  pound  manufactured  means  some  of  the  coal-supply 
from  the  mines  saved  from  the  country." 
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REVIEW   OF   PRECEDING   ARTICLES 


IF  YOU  LOOK  UP  the  derivation  of  the  word  "review" 
you  will  learn  that  it  eomes  from  two  I^atin  words:  n — 
nu'aninfj  "aeain,"  and  rideo — meaning  "see."  And  so  onr 
English  noun  "review"  most  often  means:  seeing  or  goinj;  over 
anythinir  anain,  a  reeonsideration  or  survey  of  what  is  j)asl. 
And  it  has  also  aequired  the  sense  of  a  formal  inspeetion,  as  of 
troops  drawn  up  on  ])arade  or  marehing  by. 

Therefore,  when  we  undertake  a  summarizins;  review  of  this 
series  of  articles,  we  must  do  it  with  the  double  purpose  of 
reeonsidering  their  most  essential  points,  and  al.so  of  inspe<'ling 
the  series  as  a  whole  as  it  has  been  moving  past,  topic  by  topie, 
during  the  last  twentv-nine  weeks. 

THE  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  — With  the  entry  of  this 
country  into  the  war.  war-time  food-problems  b(>came  suffi- 
ciently complex  and  difficult  to  necessitate  the  creation  of  a 
special  governmental  l)ody  to  aid  in  solving  them.  Such  a 
body — the  Unit(>d  States  Food  Administration — was  formally 
authorized  and  granted  special  powers  by  act  of  Congress, 
August  10.  1917. 

Its  aim  was,  and  is,  to  i)rovide  the  Allies  and  our  soldiers  at  the 
front  with  food-supi)lies  ample  enough  to  l)e  of  fullest  assistanci> 
in  winning  the  war,  while  keeping  food-supplies  and  prices  at 
home  as  stable  and  reasonal>le  as  war-time  conditions  permit. 
In  accomi)lishing  this,  the  Food  Administration  uses  conferred 
powers  of  compulsion  where  necessary,  but  relies  chiefly  (and  not 
in  vain)  upon  the  cooperation  of  food-dealers  and  public  alike. 

To  limit  the  iinariable  tendency  of  food-i)rices  to  rise  in  war- 
time, th(>  Food  Administration  has  directed  special  efforts  against 
hoarding,  speculation,  and  unreasonable  profits,  at  the  same  tinu' 
trying  to  make  sure  that  food-i)r()ducers  and  food-dealers 
received  fair  profits.  The  commercial  routes  by  which  food 
j)asses  from  producer  to  consumer  have  been  made  as  direct, 
as  unobstructed,  and  as  little  likely  to  increase  prices  as  possil)le. 

As  one  means  to  such  ends  a  licensing  system  was  adopted, 
under  which  specifi«>d  dealers  in  specified  foods  are  held  respon- 
sible to  the  Food  Administration,  and  are  forbidden  any  prac- 
tises hampering  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  or  tending  to  unsettle 
food-conditions  at  home. 

OR(;ANIZATION--As  the  best  means  of  trying  to  solve  all 
such  i)r()blems — so  new,  intricate,  and  anything  but  ea.sy  — 
the  Food  Administration  naturally  chose  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion most  likely  to  induce  universal  <*()operation.  This  took  the 
form  of  drcenlralizalion,  in  which  (>ach  State  has  its  Federal 
Food  Administrator,  and  under  him  its  administrators  for 
counties  and  comnninities.  Thus,  while  all  an-  working  for  the 
same  ends  and  in  the  same  win-1  he-war  spirit  as  the  central 
organization  at  Washington,  each  State  is  left  free  to  a<lapt 
methods  to  si)ecial  problems.  Moreover,  this  system  nnikcs  it 
])ossibl(>  for  every  individual  in  the  country  to  b(>  in  i)ers()nal 
contact  with  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  aiul  to 
ci>(>i>n'ftlc  pdlriolicdlli/  with  it. 

TRANSPORTATION  Food-problems  interlock  with  all  other 
national  war-proi)lems,  among  which  are  tho.se  of  railroad  trans- 
j)ortation.  Car  shortages,  congested  conditions,  injury  (and 
consetiuent  waste)  of  foodstufTs  rn  route,  unnecesstiry  "cross- 
hauling"  and  "back-hauling"  -all  the.sj>  are  traiisi)ortati()n 
evils  which  complicate  food-pr()l)lems.  Favorable  climatic 
conditions  will  lighten  such  evils,  but  th(«  remedy  which  will 
a<-<'omplish  most,  and  which  should  l)e  the  aim  of  all.  is  to  reduce 
the  railroad  shipping  of  foodstufTs  to  the  lowest  i)ossible  point. 

This  may  be  achieved  otdy  l)y  making  every  section  and 
coiimiunity,  in  .so  far  as  jjossible,  self-sustaining. 

PRODUCTION — To  heli)  in  such  self-sui)port  should  be  a 
purpose  of  ev(>ry  farnn^  and  honu>-garden(>r  in  the  country. 
Jieni(lcx  providing  the  food  iiicdrd  orcrscas  to  win  the  wtir,  crrrii 
producer  must  aim  for  ait  ample  siippli/  here  at  home.  Every 
family  shouhl  try  to  raise  foods  which  will  serve  it  next  winter, 
such  as  |)otatoes  an<l  beans.  All  should  try  to  h-arn  and  follow 
the  carefully  worked-out  |)lans  of  the  United  States  I)e|)arimenl 
of  Agriculture. 

FOOD  VALUES — Food  b(>st  serves  tho.s««  who  understand  it 
best.  That  is  why  it  is  nec«'.ssary  to  study  the  body-building 
and    energy-producing    food    constituents    known    as    proteins. 


fats,  carbohydrates,  mineral  salts,  and  vitamines.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  advi.sable  at  all  times;  but  it  becomes  especially  neces- 
sary in  war-time  in  order  to  preserve  one's  health  uhile  modifi/iny 
personal  eating  habits  in  such  a  wai/  as  to  release  ample  supplier 
of  the  foods  needed  for  shipment  overseas. 

FOOD  SERVICE— To  aid  in  providing  those  "ami)le  supplies" 
is  a  way  in  which  every  patriotic  family  and  individual  can  h<'lp 
directly  in  winning  the  war.  The  Allies — their  .soldiers  and 
families — must  have  wheat,  nu'at,  fats,  and  sugar  from  wj<. 
because  their  normal  peace-time  .sources  of  supply  are  obstructed 
both  through  le.s.sened  home-production  and  through  the  world's 
ship  shortage,  which  nuikes  it  nec«'s.sary  to  u.se  available  food- 
ships  on  the  short  haul  to  this  country  instead  of  wasting  time 
in  sending  them  for  more  distant  food-supplies. 

The  more  food  we  can  shij)  to  the  Allies,  the  sooner  we  shall 
win  the  war.  And  we  can  ship  more  of  the  yiecessary  foods — 
particularly  icheat,  which  is  especially  needed  now — 6//  using  other 
foods  instead  and  l)y  avoiding  all  waste. 

Moreover,  such  habits  of  conservation  ef  food  may  well  l)e 
api)lied  in  other  directions.  Food  service  and  habits  of  "doing 
without  '  all  sorts  of  non-essentials  will  help  to  win  the  war. 
All  this  should  be  no  sacrifice,  but  rather  a  glorious  privilege  Uj 
those  denied  the  chance  to  do  actual  fighting. 

SPECIAL  FOODSTUFFS— Thus  far,  in  this  series,  seven 
different  kinds  of  foodstuft's  have  been  treated  at  length:  Corn, 
Fats,  Beans,  Wheat,  Potatoes.  Milk,  and  Fish. 

Milk  is  the  most  perfectly  balanced  singU'  food,  and  the  most 
vitally  necessary  for  promoting  health  and  growth  in  infancy 
and  childhood. 

Fats,  to  put  it  most  briefly,  are  fuel  for  fighters,  and  are 
therefore  indispensable  for  feeding  our  soldiers  and  the  Allies. 

Beans  and  fish  are  alike  in  being  rich  in  proteins,  and^tbus  pro- 
vide valuable  substitutes  for  the  meal  which  we  must  ship  abroad. 

Corn  and  potatoes  may  be  called  our  most  truly  native  crops. 
And  they  should  be  eaten  very  abundantly,  for  the  sjike  of  saving 
wheat. 

Wheat,  tho  mentioned  last,  is  most  important  of  all.  The 
Allies  need  it — must  have  it.  We  must  give  them  every  ounce. 
e\  I'ry  fraction  of  an  ounce,  we  can  spare.  To  do  this  we  must 
omit  no  possible  effort,  even  to  denying  ourselves  wheat  alto- 
gether where  that  can  be  done.  //  ive  fail  to  .^end  the  wheal 
needed,  the  war  will  be  lost,  and  our  soldiers  at  the  front  will  have 
the  right  to  call  us  slack(>rs  here  at  home. 

THE  ONLY  WAY— Such  are  tlu<  war-time  food-problems 
discust  thus  far  in  this  series.  But  no  mere  articles,  no  words — 
written  or  spoken — can  solve  such  problems.  At  best,  they 
can  but  point  the  path  to  the  only  solution  and  the  only  way  to 
final  victory:  by  universal  person(d  effort — unceasing,  untiring, 
and  utterly  unselfish. 
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WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  HAVE  DONE  TO  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 


By  P.  P.  CLAXTON,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 


THE  FIRST  THING  the  American  schools  have  done 
to  help  win  the  war  is  to  keep  open  and  going  at  full 
capacity.  We  learned  our  lesson,  in  part  at  least, 
from  the  exix-rienc^  of  England  and  France.  English  and 
French  public  men  have  solemnly  urged  us  not  to  make  the 
mistake  their  nations  made  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when 
thev  let  their  children  go  into  munition  -  plants  and  their 
N'chnical-school  men  into  the  front-line  trenches.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  plea  of  our  educators  and  public  men  for 
maximum  war-time  education  for  our  boys  and  girls  is  not 
merelv  based  on  the  needs  of  the  future,  important  as  these  are; 
it  is  based  on  urgent  military  necessity.  To-day  the  Allies  are 
largely  dependent  upon  America  for  the  scientifically  trained 
men  needed  in  the  Army  and  behind  the  lines,  and  the  schools 
must  be  kept  going  to  supply  them. 

"DONT  CLOSE  THE  SCHOOLS;  USE  THEM"— There  is 
a  war-obligation,  then,  upon  all  schools  to  keep  going  at  maxi- 
mum capacity,  and  most  of  them  have  kept  going.  But  this 
war-obligation  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded.  Money  spent  for 
schools  in  war-time  must  be  spent  only  on  the  assurance  that 
it  is  going  to  bring  results.  Parents  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  good  schools  must  be  maintained  during  the  war  whether 
they  have  been  maintained  hitherto  or  not;  and  the  pupils 
in  school  need  to  realize  that  they  owe  it  to  their  country 
to  get  an  education  at  all  costs.  War-time  schools  will  have 
to  be  100  per  cent,  efficient.  Slimly  attended,  under-manned, 
or  poorly  manned  schools  can  not  do  the  work  in  School 
and  Home  Gardens,  Junior  Red  Cross,  War-Sa^^ngs,  and  other 
kinds  of  acti\'ity  that  the  community  expects  of  its  schools  in 
war-time. 

I'nder  the  stress  of  war  many  schools  have  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  nation  in  training  mechanics,  in  supplying  labor  for  farms, 
in  helping  along  food-conservation,  and  in  other  activities  made 
necessary  by  the  war.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
types  of  service  rendered  by  educational  institutions  are  so 
directly  military  that  it  is  impossible  to  publish  figures  regard- 
ing them,  and  they  are  therefore  omitted  from  the  account 
given  below.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  many  types  of 
war-.service  rendered  by  the  schools  is,  in  the  words  of  Secretary 
Lane  of  the  Interior  Department,  "Don't  close  the  schools; 
use  them!" 

UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL -GARDEN  ARMY  — In  the  first 
year  of  the  war  many  city  and  village  school-children  had  back- 
yard gardens.  In  some  communities  a  plan  had  been  very 
successfully  worked  out  whereby  the  school  supervised  these 
home  gardens  for  its  pupils.  The  Goverimient  determined  to 
apply  this  plan  as  widely  as  possible,  as  part  of  the  plan  for 
stinmlating  food-production.  Accordingly,  in  FeV)ruary  of  this 
year  I*resident  Wilson  authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  School-Garden  Army,  putting  aside  for  its  sup- 
port jnoney  from  his  six-cial  defense  fund.  In  his  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Lane  the  President  said:  "The  movement  to  establish 
gardens,  and  to  have  the  children  work  in  them,  is  just  as  real 
and  patriotic  an  effort  as  the  building  of  ships  or  the  firing  of 
cannon." 

By  May  25  considerably  over  a  million  school-children  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  had  formally  erdisted  in  the 
School-Garden  Army  under  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

WAR-SAVINGS  STAMPS— Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo 
early  in  the  war  saw  the  possibilities  for  small  individual  savings 
as  a  help  in  financing  the  war,  and  asked  well-known  bankers  to 
help  him  de\-ise  a  plan  that  would  bring  in  money  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  at  the  same  time  teach  permanently  valuable 
lessons  in  tlirift.  The  result  was  the  issue  of  war-savings  stamps 
and  certificates.     Special  arrangements  were  made  for  schools. 


whereby  pupils  are  able  to  save  for  thrift  stamps  a  penny  at  a 
time. 

B\'  May  L5  the  War-Savings  Committee  reported  a  war- 
savings  society  in  practically  every  school  in  the  country.  While 
exact  figures  of  the  sales  were  not  available,  in  many  com- 
munities the  sales  of  stamps  to  school-children  exceeded  those 
disposed  of  through  all  other  agencies  combined.  In  a  New 
Hampshire  school  337  pupils  purchased  3,470  thrift  stamps. 
In  a  rural  school  in  Oregon  every  pupil  has  taken  a  pledge  to 
sell  at  least  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  war-savings  stamps.  Jordan' 
School  District,  Utah,  wnth  a  school  enrolment  of  3,869,  reports 
a  per  capita  purchase  of  stamps  of  .$.5.60;  and  one  school  in  this 
district,  with  an  enrolment  of  eighty-seven,  reported  a  per 
capita  purchase  of  .$22.1.5. 

In  order  that  the  war-savings  campaign  may  continue  during 
the  summer  vacation,  many  school  superintendents  have  decided' 
upon  the  plan  of  having  the  sale  of  thrift  stamps  to  school- 
children carried  on  throughout  the  summer  by  other  war-time, 
agencies,  such  as  the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  the  United  States 
School-Garden  Army,  the.,  idea  in  the  latter  case  being  that 
earnings  from  war-gardens,  may  profitably  and  patriotically 
be  put  into  war-savings  stanjps. 

JUNIOR  RED  CROSS— Th(*vSchool-children  began  to  take  an 
official  part  in  the  educationaL'arnd  relief  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
when  the  Junior  Membership  wa,s  organized,  in  September,  1917. 
By  January  1,  1918,  the  enrohnent  was  860,741  pupils,  in  2, .531 
schools,  under  563  chapter  school  committees.  Follo'wang  the 
drive  for  membership  in  February  the  numbers  grew  until  there 
are  now  over  8,000,000  pupils  under  more  than  3,000  chapter- 
school  committees. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  has  already  furnished  quantities  of 
relief  supplies.  In  January  quotas  were  issued  from  national 
headquarters  for  256,000  garments  for  foreign  refugees,  to  be 
ready  by  June  1.  In  March,  the  boys  of  the  Junior  Membership, 
were  asked  to  help  furnish  the  forty  or  more  convalescent  houses 
to  be  erected  in  connection  wdth  base-hospitals  in  the  camps  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  manual  training  schools  that  pledged 
themselves  to  make  4,546  pieces  of  furniture  by  June  1  have- 
in  many  instances  exceeded  or  even  doubled  their  quotas. 

THE  SCHOOLS  AS  A  MEDIUM   OF   COMMUNICATION— 

To  utilize  the  school-machinery  as  a  means  of  war-time  com- 
munication between  the  Government  and  the  nation  at  large 
has  been  the  dream  of  national  leaders  from  the  President 
down.  Recentlj'  several  plans  have  been  put  into  effect  that  seem 
to  have  unusual  possibilities  in  this  diret^tion. 

Under  the  "Four-Minute  Men,"  a  well-known  organization 
in  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  tlirough  which  speakers 
are  provided  to  make  short  addresses  in  theaters  and  elsewhere 
on  the  nation's  war-needs,  there  has  been  established  a  plan 
for  "Junior  Four-Minute  Men" — these  being  boys  and  girls 
in  the  schools,  who,  by  competition  with  their  fellow  pupils  in 
making  four-minute  speeches,  earn  the  right  to  a  certificate  as 
Junior  Four-Minute  Men  of  the  class  or  school.  War-Saving 
Stamps  and  Liberty  Bonds  are  two  of  the  National  drives  that 
have  been  effectively  advertised  through  the  Junior  Four- 
Minute  Men.  It  has  been  found  that  parents  at  home  discuss 
irf  lively  and  intelligent  fashion  the  subjects  assigned  to  the 
pupils  in  Four-Minute  Men  Contests. 

A  still  more  fundamental  plan  of  using  the  schools  as  centers 
for  "enlightening,  public  opinion"  is  the  sj^stematic  organiza- 
tion of  schoolhouses  as  community  centers,  now  going  forward 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  possibilities  of  this  and  every  other 
plan  for  using  •  the  schools  in  war-work  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased by -the  recent  establishment  in  the  Bm-eau  of  Educa- 
tion of  a  mailing  list  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  schoolhouses 
in  the  United  States.  For  the  first- time  it  is  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  reach  directly  every  school,  and  througb 
the  school  the  adults  of  every  community. 
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RED-CROSS   PEARLS   OF   ALL   PRICES 


PEARLS  OF  THE  SEA  and  pearls  of  literature  aud  art 
are  adding  immense  sums  to  the  Ked-(^ross  work  in 
England.  In  the  sale,  which  ran  largely  through  the 
month  of  April,  works  in  art  and  in  letters,  many  of  which  latter 
have  been  described  for  our  readers  in  our  issue  of  April  20, 
brought  at  (^hristie's  auction-rooms  the  sum  of  §755,000.  The 
pearl  necklace,  yet  to  be  completed,  bids  fair  to  girdle  the  earth. 
No  great  lady  of  the  land  can  afford  in  future  to  wear  her  string 
if  the  "missing  link"  does  not  indicate  her  gift  to  the  Red  Cross. 
The  project  of  forming  a  necklace  of  offerings  from  the  strings 
of  fortunate  owners  was  initiated  by  Princess  Victoria,  who  soon 
found  that  queens,  duchesses,  and  Isidies,  great  and  less,  rallied 
to  her  leadership.  The  number,  from  our  last  advices,  has 
reached  1,1^00,  and  before  the  collection  is  completed  it  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  many  thousands.  The  London  Times  Weekly 
says: 

"The  well-known  jewelers  who  are  grading  and  weighing  the 
pearls  and  acting  as  their  custodians,  and  who  have  been  so 
helpful  to  the  committee  and  the  donors  in  giving  their  expert 
advice  free,  are  forming  themselves  into  a  committee  to  display 
the  pearls  to  the  best  advantage.  A  unique  system  of  showing 
them  is  being  devised,  and  the  name  of  each  donor  will  be  at- 
tached to  her  or  his  gift. 

"Men  have  now  begun  to  send  in  tie-pins  and  studs.  This 
unexpected  development  is  proving  a  very  valuable  one,  as  few 
men  feel  that  the  present  is  a  time  when  they  can  display  jewelry 
of  any  kind.  The  competition  among  the  counties  of  England 
as  to  which  can  send  the  most  and  finest  pearls  is  another 
interesting  development.  So  far  the  southern  counties  arc 
doing  better  than  the  northern.  Surrey  has  sent  forty-seven 
fine  gems  and  Sussex  forty-one,  and  the  wives  of  the  High 
Sheriffs  in  the  different  counties,  who  are  on  the  general  com- 
mittee and  helping  to  collect,  are  busy  in  this  competition  of 
generosity." 

Many  of  the  pearls  are  sent  in  memory  of  sacrifice.  The 
London  Times  prints  one  note  accompanying  a  gift,  which  shows 
the  spirit  in  which  the  donors  contribute: 

"The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  one  of  the  jewelers 
collecting  for  the  necklace.  It  accompanied  a  beautiful  pearl, 
and  the  writer  has  so  perfectly  exprest  what  many  women  who 
have  given  'in  memoriam'  gems  have  felt  that  the  committee 
obtained  her  permission  for  its  publication. 

"'Dudley  Hou.se,  Twickenham  Park, 
"'April  21,  1918. 
"'It  is  not  a  perfect  pearl,  but  it  is  the  only  one  1  have.  I 
send  it  in  memory  of  a  i)earl  beyond  all  ])rice  already  giAen. 
my  only  son,  and  I  feel  that  perhaps  one  i)earl  in  that  great 
historic  n(>cklace  from  nui  may  hang  side  by  side  with  those  of 
greater  beauty,  even  as  the  mothers  of  only  sons  stand  side  by 
side  with  those  who,  richer,  could  give  more. 

'"Editii  M.  Feilden.'" 

On  June  26  the  exhibition  of  ])earls  will  be  opened  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries  and  will  run  until  July  2,  when  the  sale  will 
commence.  Meantime,  the  chronicle  of  the  Red-Cross  sale, 
ending  April  25,  shows  how  the  dead  generations  in  literature 
and  art  are  contributing  to  the  work  of  mercy  in  this.  The 
last  lot  in  the  sale  was  an  interleaved  Red-Cross  catalog  contain- 
ing the  signature  of  nearly  ever>'body  who  has  i)articipated  in 
the  sale.  Sir  James  Barrie  contributed  a  postscript  which 
ch^verly  satirizes  the  well-known  auction-catalog  manner,  and 
deals,  as  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  says,  with  "several  mo- 
mentous gifts  which  the  committee  in  bewilderment  had  politely 
to  reject."     These  included: 

I.    FOUK  LETTKK8  KKOM    SUAKfiaPKAKB  TO   LaDY    BaCON.— ThoSC  IcUtTS 


prove  conclusively  that  Lady  Bacon  was  the  real  author  of  the  so-called 
.Shakfspfart'  plays.  She  wa.s  a.shanied  to  admit  it,  and  William  Shakespeare 
aureed  to  father  them  for  £.5  apitK-e.  He  evitiently  thought  little  of  them, 
and  in  one  of  the  letters  he  ask.s  Lady  Bacon  to  make  it  clearer  whether 
II amid  was  really  mad.     A  nice  clean  little  lot. 

2.  Thk  Tub  of  Dioi;e.ne.s. — Two  of  the  staves  are  gone  and  the  upper 
iron  Kirder  broken  in  three  places.  Otherwise  in  good  condition.  For 
long  iLsed  as  the  tub  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 

3.  Milto.n".s  Receipt  to  the  Publishers  for  the  Sum  Paid  Hm 
FOR  "Paradise  Lost,"  £5. 

4.  Canute's  Chair,  from  which  He  Rebuked  the  Waves. — One 
of  the  legs  loose. 

5.  Francis  Dr.\ke'.s  Bowls  at  the  moment  the  Spanish  Armada  hovo 
in  sight.     One  chipped. 

0.  Cloak  Used  with  Historic  Effect  by  Walter  Raleigh,  Esq. 
(afterward,  Sir  Walter).  The  mark  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  foot  plainly  seen 
(small  .5"s). 

7.  Two  Letters  fro.m  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Governor  of  Fother- 
INUAY  Ca.stle  about  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

(a)  A  letter  for  pubUcation.  begging  liim  not  to  do  it. 
(6)  A  letter,  marked  "Strictly  Private — Burn  tliis."  saying  that  if  be 
does  not  do  it  he  will  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 

8.  A  Co.MPLETE  Guide  to  the  Geudes  F.a..mily,  now  so  prominent  in 
public  life.  Indispensable  to  poUticians  and  editors.  Known  as  "The 
Geddes  Wlio's    Who." 

9.  Fingek-prlnts  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  Mr 
Asquith,  and 

10.  The  Gre.\t  Pearl  Necklace. — Presented  by  the  Babies  of  Greai 
Britain,  each  of  whom  has  agreed,  in  the  noblest  spirit  of  patriotism 
to  present  the  finest  of  all  pearls — his  or  her  first  tooth.  This  will  com- 
pletely knock  out  the  other  pearl  necklace.         (Signed)     J.  M.  Barrie. 

This  catalog,  as  The  Telegraph  records  next  day,  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  sale.  The  reader  may  calculate  the  value  in 
dollars  by  recalling  the  exchange  rate  of  the  pound  as  $4.87 ' . 
and  the  guinea  as  a  little  over  $5. 

"The  bidding  for  this  was  meteoric.  It  started  at  100  guineas 
and  in  a  few  flashes  was  at  500  guineas.  Mr.  Louis  Duveeii 
then  made  a  parting  shot  of  550  guineas  and  at  600  guinea- 
Mr.  Gordon  Campbell,  the  unflagging  chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross  Sales  Committee,  bought  it,  as  the  private  gift  of  himself 
and  coadjutors  to  Mr.  Lance  Hannen,  of  Christie's,  as  every- 
body devoutly  hoped. 

"Next,  in  rapid  sequence,  Mr.  Hannen  announced  that  thi 
day's  total  had  brought  the  aggregate  to  £127,136;  that  extra 
donations  came  to  £2,990;  and  that  the  sale  of  catalogs,  etc  , 
managed  by  Miss  Margaret  Walker  (Quartermaster,  V.A.D.. 
London  12),  who  had  also  collected  the  signatures  for  the  his- 
toric sou\enir,  amounted  to  £002.  Wh(>reupon  Mr.  Lyle  Smith 
I)roinptly  rose,  and  made  hims(>lf  responsible  for  contributing 
the  sum  that  would  bring  this  total  to  £131,000.  But  the  real 
excitement  was  to  cojne,  and  Mr.  Hannen  had  not  exhausted 
it  wlien  he  i)roceeded  to  stat(>  that,  following  the  inspiring  ex- 
ample of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Lan(>  in  1915  (when  a  £10,0(X)  coin- 
mission  was  offered  by  him  to  the  great  American  painter,  Mr 
J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A.,  to  execute  a  fidl-length  portrait— thi~ 
noble  fee  to  be  handed  to  the  Ki-d  (^ross)  a  similar  event  wouM 
happen.  Through  the  good  onie«>s  of  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Sargent 
had  been  again  ai)proa('h(>d  and  had  consented  for  the  second 
time  to  i)lace  his  talented  .servic(>s  at  the  foot  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  to  paint  for  Mr.  PerccNal  Dtixbury,  of  Hury,  Lancashire,  .'. 
portrait  of  his  wife  for  L1(),(K)().  tliis  fee  to  be  added  to  the  cans- 
of  succor.  It  shoidd  l)e  recalled  tliat  tht>  Lane  commission 
was  eventually  a  full-length  i)()rtrait  of  President  Wilson. 

Some  other  incidents  of  tin-  .sale  w(>re  these: 

"(^ueen  Alexandra's  gift  of  an  art  book  formerly  belonging 
to  Kdward  VII.  was  loyally  greetini.  Bought  by  an  anonyniou 
l)i(l(lir  at  L12(),  and  tlu-n  ret)lTered,  it  helped  with  L'l()5  nu)r( 
Mr.  Krauk  l*artri(ig(>  gave  as  much  as  L"3S()  for  Mr.  K.  llultous 
present  of  Mode  and  l)i>  Groet's  'Life  of  Ueinbrandt';  Sir  \V. 
Hol)ertsoii  Xicolj's  gift  of  Thackeray's  'Vanity  Fair,'  with 
prc.scutatiou  inscription  to  Cliarlotte  liroiite,  brought  310 
guineas  (Sabin);  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Ilenl(>y's  rare  i)roof  edition  of 
Stevenson's  "  Penny  Whistles'  £300  ^Maggs).     The  p<  nultiniatr 
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lot  in  the  sale,  a  copy  of  The  York  Journal,  of  May  I'.i,  17  Ki. 
containing,'  the  order  of  battle  at  C'uUoden.  caused  a  hracinfj 
rally.  Mr.  Lyle  Samuel  won  it  first  at  20  guineas  and  on  reolTer 
Mr.  Louis  Duveen  (who  will  {jive  it  to  the  Scottish  Historical 
Society)  rattled  the  bidding  up  to  100  guineas." 


MEMORIALS   OF   THE   PAST   AND   OF 
TO-DAY 

MKMOKIAL  STATUARY  will  l>econie  one  of  the  out- 
standing activities  of  our  artists  as  the  deeds  of  our 
men  call  for  enduring  recognition.  We  should  not  bo 
behindhand  in  this  tribute  to  our  sons,  for  France  has  already 
shown  us  the  way.  Near  the  village  of  Batheh'mont,  in  Loriaine, 
'•los«'  to  the  spot  where  the 
first  American  soldiers  were 
killed  in  France,  says  the  Xew 
York  Times  Sunday  Magazine, 
a  monument  to  their  memory 
is  being  erected,  "not  l)y  any 
s|H»cial  group  or  organization, 
l>ut  by  all  the  people  of  the 
country  roundabout."  It  is 
touching  t«  read  that  "in  the 
Department  of  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle,  where  Bathelcmont 
is  situated,  and  where  three 
Americans  lost  their  lives  on 
November  3,  1917,  there  is  not 
one  town  or  village,  from 
Xancy,  the  capital,  to  the 
smallest  hamlet,  that  has  not 
contributed."  The  Times, 
which  reproduces  a  drawing  of 
the  scene  where  the  monument 
is  to  stand,  gives  this  detailed 
description: 


The  man  wlio  has  had  most  to  do  with  the  raising  of  funds 
and  the  making  of  arrangenu  nts  is  the  Prefect  of  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle,  Mr.  Mirman,  of  whom  we  read: 

"He  is  spoken  of  in  France  as  one  of  the  ci\  ilian  heroes  of  the 
war.  Through  all  the  months  of  war  he  has  been  everywhere, 
helping  tlic  refugees,  cheering  his  jx'ople,  fearing  no  risk  for  him- 
self, and  'getting  things  done'  in  all  .sorts  of  ways  to  make  life 
less  hard  for  his  jx-oph  .  Since  the  American  soldiers  began  to 
arrive  in  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Mr.  Mirman  has  been  in  close 
touch  with  them,  and  has  worked  with  them  in  every  possible 
way,  and  the  monument  to  the  first  Americans  killed  owes 
much  to  his  energy  and  interest.  Immt>diately  after  the  sol- 
diers were  killed  ^Ir.  Mirman  and  Mr.  Simon — who  is  also 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  war's  civilian  heroes,  especially  in  these 
last  si.K  months,  when  Xanc\'  has  ])een  so  often  under  fire  from 
the  air — began  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  monument  to  them, 

and  tlie  taking  of  subscriptions 
commenced  almost  at  once." 


"It  is  made  of  granite  from 
the  near-by  Vosges,  and  it  was 
designed  by  Louis  Majorelle, 
a  w»'ll-known  French  artist 
who  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  centurj'  was  the  leader 
of  the  'Xancy  school'  of  mod- 
ern art  that  revolted  against 
the  dictates  of  Munich.  The 
decoration  on  one  side  shows 
three  stars  for  the  three  sol- 
diers from  America  at  the  base  of  the  monument,  and  above 
the  thistles  and  cross  of  Lorraine. 

"On  the  other  side  is  this  in.scription  in  French: 

"'Here,  on  the  soil  of  Lorraine,  rest  the  first  three  American 
soldiers  killed  by  the  enemy,  Xovember  3,  1917:  Corporal 
.la.nes  B.  (iresham  (of  Evansville),  Private  Thomas  F.  Enright 
(of  Pittsburg),  Private  Merle  D.  Hay  (of  Glidden),  Company 
F.  Kith  Regiment  Infantry,  1st  Division. 

""As  worthy  sons  of  their  great  and  noble  nation,  they  fought 
for  Right,  for  Liberty,  for  Civilization,  against  German  Im- 
perialism, curse  of  the  human  race. 

"'They  died  on  the  Field  of  Honor.' 

"Tht  design  itself  u.ses  the  historic  cross  of  Lorraine,  with 
its  two  arms,  to  e.xpress  the  joining  of  France  and  the  United 
States  in  a  common  cause. 

"The  stone  is  being  raised  in  one  of  the  many  little  valleys 
of  Meurthivetr-Moselle.  at  the  foot  of  a  slope  on  the  summit  of 
which  risi'  the  ruins  of  the  village  of  Bathelcmont.  It  is  a  roll- 
ing green  country — where  the  war  has  not  torn  it  to  pieces — 
not  actually  mountainous,  but  full  of  little  hills  and  sudden 
valleys,  with  l)eautiful  meadows  hert  and  there  on  the  hillsides. 
The  present  firing-line  is  not  far  from  Bathelcmont.  Luneville 
is  about  twenty  miles  away — the  nearest  town — and  Xancy.  the 
cajMtal  of  the  department,  is  not  far  distant.  The  Mayor  of 
Xancy,  Mr.  S.  Simon,  has  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
monument  and  largely  responsible  for  its  erection." 


LOKKAINE'S  TRIBUTE   TO   AMERICANS. 

.\  monument  erected  by  popular  subscription  to  the  three  Amnricans 
who  wcro  the  first  to  give  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 


Before  our  thoughts  are 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  call  of 
the  present  for  memorial  recog- 
nition it  is  well,  perhai)s,  that 
the  great  arch  in  Washington 
Square,  New  York,  so  long 
awaiting  its  decorative  sculp- 
ture, should  be  completed  by 
the  addition  of  Calder's  heroic 
statue  of  "Washington" — ■ 
reproduced  on  the  following 
page — offsetting  the  IMacXeil 
statue,  which  has  been  long  in 
place,  representing  "Washing- 
ton at  Valley  Forge."  The 
American  Magazine  of  Art 
speaks  thus  of  the  new  work: 

"The  figure  of  Washington 
is  carved  in  full  relief,  whereas 
the  supporting  figures  forming 
a  compact  background  are  in 
bas-relief,  the  two  merged  to- 
gether by  the  accessories. 
Washington  is  represented  in 
colonial  civil  costume,  and  as 
a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of 
age  standing  firmly  on  his  feet, 
head  erect,  looking  afar.  The 
poise  of  the  figure  is  dignified, 
stern  yet  easy,  characterizing 
latent  energy.  Apparently  he 
has  spoken  and  is  waiting 
with  commanding  patience. 
Behind  Washington,  as  symbols  of  those  ancient  virtues  of  man's 
striving,  stand  Wisdom  and  Justice:  the  former,  conceived  as 
the  modern  Athena,  helmeted,  muses,  with  downward  glance, 
her  left  hand  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  her  mate.  Justice,  who, 
draped  and  crowned  as  defender  of  cities,  bears  the  sword  and 
scales,  supporting  behind  the  head  of  Washington  the  book  of 
record  with  the  motto — 'Exitus  acta  probat.'" 


AMERICA  ON  THE  LONDON  STAGE— Names  famiUar  to 
the  lights  of  the  Great  White  Way  are  given  a  prominence,  says 
James  Waters  in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  "never  before  dreamed 
of."     Thus: 

"Si.x  of  the  plays  on  the  boards  in  Theaterland  are  the  work 
of  American  authors,  and  this  does  not  include  two  that  are 
being  withdrawn.  Five  other  American  plays  finished  their 
rim  here  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  month  (four  of  them  .successes), 
and  at  the  present  moment  three  Broadway  dollar-makers  of 
the  light,  amusing  order  are  in  rehearsal  at  London  theaters  for 
production  next  month. 

"There  is  no  jealousy  here,  on  the  part  of  our  theater  people, 
of  American  managers,  authors,  actors,  or  actresses.  On  the 
eontrar^%  the  cry  is  for  more.  They  are  all  more  than  welcome. 
They  like  London,  and  they  win  from  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  them  a  reception  hearty  enough  to  make  them  feel  at  home." 
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SEEING   OUR   BOYS   "OVER   THERE" 

MULTIFORM  ARE  THE  WAR-ACTIVITIES  of 
Uncle  Sam.  Whoever  would  have  thought  of  him  a 
year  ago  as  an  impresario  in  moving  pictures?  In  a 
small  way  this  has  been  one  of  his  war-ac-tiv  ities,  but  now  he 
boldly  challenges  competition  with  the  biggest  and  launches  his 
"Pershing's  Crusaders"  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American 
Army,  the  Aniorican  Navy, 
and  the  Allied  War-Relief. 
The  initial  performance  at 
the  Lyric  Theater,  New  York, 
brought  out  an  audience  that 
might  have  swelled  to  the  di- 
mensions of  a  Metropolitan 
Opera  crowd  if  capacity  had 
permitted.  Mr.  E.  H.  Soth- 
ern  and  our  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Germany,  Mr.  James 
W.  Gerard,  were  present  to 
speak,  but  the  pictures  of  the 
boys  at  the  front  were  the 
thing,  and  the  country  will 
eagerly  await  the  sight  of  her 
sons  in  their  present  environ- 
ment here  and  "over  there." 
As  described  by  the  New  York 
Tribune,  we  learn  that — 

"Whoever  took  the  pictures 
have  not  depended  on  the 
popularity  of  the  subject 
alone,  for  they  show  a  fine 
attention  to  detail  that  is  most 
satisfying,  when  everything 
connected  with  the  boys  at 
the  front  is  of  vital  interest. 

"The  pictures  show  'the 
mailed  fist  of  the  world,'  and 
altho  this  is  merely  symbolic, 
it  is  such  a  telling  hit  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  mention  it. 
Germany  and  France  are 
shown  as  tho  modeled  in  clay, 
and  then  slowly,  out  of  the 
<'enter  of  Germany,  rises  a 
volcano,  and  a  huge  mailed 
fist  appears  scattering  mud 
and  sand  and  lava  over 
France. 

"The  first  part  of  the  picture 
shows  how  plots,  fires,  strikes, 
etc.,  were  fomented  by  Ger- 
man agents  in  America;  liow 
America  is  putting  her    hand 

to  the  plow  to  feed  the  .\llies;  the  huge  cantonment.:  which 
have  sprung  up  to  house  the  Army;  cutting  the  khaki  clothes 
by  machinery.  Other  su])jects  are:  What  American  women 
are  doing;  how  th(^  army  siioes  are  nuide;  feeding  America's 
Army;  mighty  sliips  in  the  building;  supremacy  in  tho  air 
will  strike  down  the  German  vultures;  our  Navy;  camou- 
flage of  the  sea;  our  own  submarines;  in  the  aviation  camps; 
baptizing  the  boys  ordered  to  the  front;  tend(>rness  and  skill 
at  the  dressing-stations;  the  snijx'r's  job;  the  victor  of  yester- 
day and  the  victor  of  lo-niorrow,  and  Pershing's  crusaders  and 
their  Allies,  who  will  get  the  Kaiser." 

It  is  looked  upon  as  a  pity  that  Uncle  Sam  should  seem  to  be 
betrayed  into  a  boasting  frame  of  mind  when  he  stands  by  and 
helps  out  the  "counterfeit  presentments"  bj'  his  verbal  "cut- 
ins."  Probably  ho  has  amiably  allowed  some  one  less  wise  to  be 
spokesman;  some  one  whom  Dr.  W.  S.  Hainsford's  rebuk<>s 
will  perhaps  l)ring  to  his  .sen.ses.  In  the  New  York  Sun  we  find 
that  clergynuiu's  mortified  disclaimer  of  these  words: 

"To  the  Editor  of   The  Sun — Sik:     'Pershing's   Crusaders,' 


WASHINGTON.  THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT,' 


Sui)ported  liy  Wisdom  and  Justicf>.    A  statue  by  A.  Stirling  Oaldcr. 
recently  added  to  tlio  west  pier  of  tlie  Washington  .\rch.  Now  York. 


official  war-films,  as  they  are  called,  were  presented  last  night 
to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

"James  W.  Gerard  truly  said,  as  he  made  his  fine  direct  appeal 
for  the  Red  Cross,  that  more  than  all  other  propaganda  they 
would  influence  public  opinion  not  only  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
but  on  the  other. 

"The  pictures  were  some  of  them  good;  some,  such  as  tKat 
one  of  the  multitude  of  our  men    doing  setting-up  exercises, 

supremely  good.     It  was  dis- 

. 1      played,  by  the   way,   for  too 

short  a  time.  Some  were  not 
up  to  the  mark,  and  at  least 
one,  of  the  column  of  infantry 
hurrying  up  a  French  street, 
faked.  For,  to  obtain  the  im- 
l)ression  of  large  numbers  the 
men  were  marched  round  and 
round.  Such  a  thing  should 
not  be. 

"But.  sir,  these  criticisms 
are  trifling.  What  I  protest 
against  with  all  my  soul  is 
that  the  descriptive  insets  I 
think  they  are  called)  are  tli 
work  of  some  utterly  incoii- 
potent  and  blundering  person 

"Here  is  a  presentation  tu 
the  country  at  large  of  what 
we  are  doing  and  what  we  aim 
to  do.  Millions  will  see  it.  Its 
educational  power  is  im- 
mense, and  yet  some  publicity 
man,  who  knows  so  little  of 
history-  that  he  says  our  cru- 
saders are  worthj'  imitators  of 
the  Red-Cross  men  of  eight 
hundred  years  ago,  who,  by 
the  way,  would  have  thor- 
oughly appro\'ed  of  the 
Kaiser's  methods  in  Belgium, 
Ser^■ia,  Armenia,  and  north- 
ern fVance,  is  allowed  to  in- 
troduce scene  after  scene  with 
some  boastful  declaration  of 
what  America  has  done  or  will 
do,  or  with  some  meaningless 
and  vulgar  sneer  at  the  courage 
of  our  foes,  as  when  we  see 
two  or  three  of  our  soldiers 
sharpening  their  bayonets,  and 
the  publicity  man  says,  'Tlh 
Boche  is  afraid  of  cold  steel.' 

"Germany  stands  before 
the  world  to-day  proved  t« 
lack  many  things.  None  but 
fools  can  question  her  courage. 
"The  worst  sin  against  all 
good  taste  surely  came  at  tho 
close,  when  the  modest  Ameri- 
can gentleman  commanding 
our  Army  in  France,  an  Army 
that  comprises  our  dearest  and 
our  best,  but  an  Army  that  in  its  iiersonnel.  its  command,  and  its 
staff  organization,  has  as  yet  had  no  chance  to  submit  itself  as  a 
whole  to  therudi'test  of  battl(>,  is  featured  as"  Victorious  Pershing.' 
"In  the  audience  on  Tuesday  night  were  men  who  had  seen 
war,  English,  French.  Canadian  oiVicers.  I  wonder  what  they 
thought  as  one  after  another  of  these  vulgar  and  boastful  insets 
were  laid  on  the  scri>en.  1  know  how  I  felt,  and  how  numy 
otlu>rs  felt,  ami  more  still,  I  know  how  our  boys  in  France  that 
night  woidd  feel,  had  they  sei>n  what  we  all  saw. 

"We  are  not  a  nation  of  braggarts  and  cads,  and  there  is  an 
element  in  these  films  w.hich  grossly  misrepresents  th»>  Ix-st  aii<l 
finest  sj)irit  in  the  Amt>rican  people  and  in  the  Ann'rieim  Army." 

Our  distance  from  the  scenes  of  conflict  perhaps  leads  to  such 
exaggerations  to  ki>ep  uj)  our  fervor.  We  shall  not  need  them 
when  we  come  io  deal  with  the  future  tt'rrible  realities.  Our 
men  "()Vt>r  there"  have  .sometimes  to  turn  red  and  apologize  for 
our  lack  of  temperance  and  balance.  In  an  entirely  enthusiastic 
and  generous  account  of  our  efforts  in  France  by  the  well-known 
Canadian  writer,  Mr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  in  the  London  Daily  Mail 
Ave  come  upon  this,  which  may  be  salutary  reatling: 
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"I  examined  with  great  interest  the  army  aviation  work. 
American  Hiers  exprest  great  distrust  at  their  eountrj-nien  who 
boasted  last  autumn  about  what  American  airmen  would  do, 
making  impossible  claims,  and  raising  false  hopes  whose  failure 
was  inevitable.  'Believe  us,'  they  told  me,  'it  wasn't  real 
airmen  who  talked  in  that  way.  The  fools  who  said  we  would 
have  20,000  aeroplanes  in  France  this  si)ring  imagined  planes 
could  be  turned  out  like  Ford  cars.     We  know  better.'" 


REPUDIATING  \FALSE   TEACHERS 

FOR  NKAKLY  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  America  has 
lived  under  a  delusion  created  by  Germany  that  the 
Teutonic  Empire  is  the  best  guide,  councilor,  and  friend 
in  matters  of  education  and  scholarship  as  well  as  industry. 
Our  subjiK'tion,  as  James  L.  McConaughy  shows  in  The  Educa- 
tional Revieir  (May),  began  in 
183.')  and  continued  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  such  perspicacious 
reformers  iu  education  as  Hor- 
ace Mann  refused  to  see  the 
<  rerman  system  as  flawless. 
That  we  have  given  so  long  a 
trial  to  Germany's  "  KuUuraV 
system  seems  to  dispose  of  the 
possibility  of  accusing  Prof. 
George  Trumbull  Ladd,  who 
also  write-s  on  the  theme,  of 
|)rejudice  in  his  "argument  for 
ostracism"  against  Germany, 
tho  the  war  may  give  impetus 
to  his  indictment.  Mr.  Mc- 
Conaughy declares  that  it 
"seems  fair  to-day  to  indict 
Germany  for  manj'  of  the  edu- 
cational ills  from  which  we  are 
now  suffering."  He  avers 
that  "blind  imitation  has  given 
us  a  system  of  State  control 
of  education  which  leaves  no 
power  at  all  to  the  national 
Government,  an  elementary 
school  system  which  is  as  yet 
only  partially  related  to  higher 
education,  and  the  normal 
school,   which,   until  recently, 

has  given  few  indications  of  measuring  up  to  what  we  should 
expect  of  it."  The  "aping"  of  Germany  may  be  seen  in  our 
higher  institutions  also,  he  declares,  with  the  result  that  our 
willing  subjection  has  brought  us  little  good.  Mention  is 
made  of  "the  pernicious  type  of  Ph.D.  scholarship,  too  often 
resulting  in  useless  research  and  soulless  teaching;  the  inser- 
tion of  a  four-year  college  course  between  high  school  and  pro- 
fessional training;  the  lecture  method  of  instruction,  so  wasteful 
of  energ>'  of  both  students  and  teachers."  If  our  educators 
now  recognize  that  the  machinery  of  our  training  has  been  so 
long  wrong  from  a  blindness  caused  by  the  illusions  of  German 
"efficiency,"  other  reactions,  such  as  Professor  Ladd  points  out 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  are  intensified  when  one 
dwells  on  the  moral  basis  of  this  efficiency.  "The  most  deadh^ 
immorality  of  the  German  nation  to-day,"  he  maintains,  "is  still 
their  theon,'  of  morality" — and  this  theory  is  that  "what  is 
conceived  of  as  good  for  the  interests  of  Germany  to  plan  and 
to  do  is  morally  right."  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war,  he 
asserts  that  "  the  feelings  of  an  outraged  world  against  Germany, 
as  set  forth  in  deeds  and  fortified  by  theory,  ought  to  continue 
undiminished  to  the  end  of  time."     He  goes  on  to  specify: 

"Germany  has  lost  immeasurably,  and  I  believe  irrecoverably, 
among  scholastic  and  academic  circles  in  its  reputation  for  edu- 
cation and  for  science  and  philosophy.     It  has  been  discovered 


"FOR   FREEDOM   AND   HONOR." 

Britain  will  award  this  plaqiio  to  the  next-of-kin  of  all  the  King's 
forces  who  have  fallen  in  the  war.  This  design  won  the  prize  of 
?1 ,250  for  Mr.  E.  Carter  Preston,  of  Liverpool.  The  name  of  the  per- 
son commemorated  will  be  inscribed  on  the  raised  tablet  in  the  plaque. 


that  in  the  higher  realms  of  science,  where  imagination,  combined 
with  superior  reasoning  powers,  and  freedom  from  all  sinister 
motives  control  results,  modern  Germany  has  been  inferior  to 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  litth*  or  not  at  all  superior  to  us; 
and  that  in  the  applied  sciences  of  phy.sies  and  ehemistrj%  as 
devoted  to  the  Government's  plans  for  an  all-conquering  policy, 
its  supremacy  has  been  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment commandeered  these  forces  to  such  ends  in  its  own  behalf. 
Since  the  British.  French,  and  American  men  of  science  got  going 
in  these  directions  they  have  already  shown  that  they  can 
equal  and  even  outclass  tho  Germans.  When  the  war  is  over 
our  young  men  will  no  longer  flock  to  Germany  for  advanced 
education;  nor  will  German  books  hold  the  same  place  in  our 
graduate  and  professional  schools;  nor  will  the  people  outside, 
as  well  as  within  academical  circles,  puzzle  over  the  vague 
platitudes  of  E^ucken  and  other  modern  German  writers  on 
philosophy,  as  they  did  before  the  war. 

"American  scholars   can  scarcely   be   exi)ected  to   maintain 

their  pristine  deference  and  re- 
spect for  the  freedom  from 
prejudice  and  historical  ac- 
curacy of  Ilarnack  and  the 
other  signers  of  a  government- 
ordered  manifesto  issued  in 
denial  of  the  German  atrocities 
in  Belgium.  American  As- 
syriologists  and  other  students 
of  the  archeology  of  the  Near 
East  are  organizing  for  inde- 
pendence of  a  German-ruled 
Turkey  in  respect  of  permis- 
sions to  excavate  and  make, 
other  researches  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Syria  and  Armenia, 
■when  our  Government — how- 
ever tardily — gets  ready  to  do 
its  duty  to  assist  the  other 
Allies  to  bring  this  rule  to  an 
end.  There  are  plain  signs, 
too,  that  we  are  going  to  for- 
bid all  teaching  in  German, 
and  must  limit  and  carefully 
supervise  the  teaching  of  Ger- 
man, as  well  as  regulate  the 
teaching  of  anything  by  un- 
American  Germans,  in  both 
the  private  and  public  schools 
of  the  country.  The  propa- 
gandism  of  German  ideas  and 
ideals  is  to  be  in  the  future 
much  more  difficult,  if  not 
sternly  represt.  Yes;  the  pres- 
tige of  Germany  in  science, 
philosophy,  and  scholarship  is 
already  doomed  to  a  long  period  of  decline,  if  not  to  the  fate  of 
extinction." 

The  same  thing  is  asserted  to  be  true  in  scarcely  less  degree  of 
modern  German  literature  and  art.  And  here,  we  are  assured, 
"the  attitude  of  an  outraged  world  against  an  outrageous 
Germany  is  based  on  no  less  solid  grounds."  Professor  Ladd's 
article  summons  still  other  grounds  for  the  repudiation  of 
G(!rmany — grounds  that  are  not  germane  to  the  character 
of  this  department  —  but  in  considering  all  these  "reactions 
of  an  outraged  world  against  an  outrageous  Germany  the 
points  of  view  of  fact  have  been  pretty  closely  adhered  to." 
He  concludes: 

"Doubtless  different  persons  will  differ  somewhat  widely 
from  us  when  they  assume  the  points  of  view  of  expediency  or 
morality.  And,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  are  persons,  who 
can  scarcely  with  justice  be  called  definitely  pro-German,  who 
will  hold  that  to  indulge  in  these  reactions  after  the  war  is  over 
would  be  inexpedient  and  immoral.  But  let  such  bear  in  mind 
the  nature  of  the  German  Government  and  the  nature  of  the 
German  people  as  at  present  governed.  Then  they  may  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  altogether  best  for  the  world  and  for 
the  German  people  themselves  that  a  world  so  outraged  by  a 
war  so  outrageously  initiated  and  conducted  should  inflict 
grievous  punishment  on  the  guilty.  At  least,  that  is  the  con- 
tention of  the  writer  of  this  article;  and  he  bases  it  on  groiinds 
of  mocality  and  religion." 


NEUTRALITY   OF   THE   CATHOLIC   CHURCH 


CAI{I)INAL  FAltLEY  has  quite  plainly  shown  his  hand 
in  regard  to  Sinn-Ffin  agitations  in  New  York.  Th.' 
press  report  him  as  sending  a  message  to  the  Rev.. 
Peter  E.  Magennis,  who  has  presided  at  Sinn-Fein  meetings  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  and  in  Carnegie  Hall,  telling  him  that 
he  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Xew 
York  if  he  continues  to  preside  at  such  meetings.  Fathi^r 
Magennis  is  a  member  of  the  Carmelite  Order,  it  is  explained, 
and  as  such  does  not  belong  to  the  diocesan  clergy  of  New  York. 
Cardinal  Farley,  however,  as  the  local  Bishop,  has  control  of 
his  public  activities.  Such  an  action  bj-  the  New  York  Cardinal 
seems  to  indicate  that  no  member  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  New 
York  will  be  permitted  to  take  action  similar  to  the  clergy  of 
Ireland,  who  are  charged  with  being  the  leaders  in  the  recent 
opposition  to  Irish  conscription.  "The  whole  C^atholic  hierarchy 
and  priesthood  [in  Ireland]  are  solidly  united  against  conscrip- 
tion," writes  James  P.  O'Connor  to  the  New  York  World. 
He  goes  on  to  insist,  however,  that  "there  is  no  religious  ques- 
tion involved  in  it  at  all,"  the  purpose  exclusivelj'  being  "to 
save  the  Irish  race  from  extermination."  He  points  out,  too, 
that  before  the  question  of  conscription  arose;  "most  of  the  great 
Catholi(!  hierarchs  of  Ireland  .  .  .  were  sympathetic  with  the 
Allied  cause."  This  point  is  not,  however,  granted  by  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  (^ampbell,  of  the  (^hurch  of  England,  who,  as  reported  by 
tho  London  Times,  preachc^d  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  a  s(>rmon 
which  saw  the  issue  as  one  involving  the  entire  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.     He  says: 

"There  is  not  a  singh'  man  in  this  island  who  desires  to  with- 
hold from  the  inhabitants  of  the  sister  country  the  lib<>rties 
that  they  enjoy  themselves  and  are  fighting  to  protect;  but  tho 
war  that  has  been  forced  upon  us  is  no  more  our  war  than  it  is 
Ireland's  war.  It  is  hunumity's  war,  and  how  then  can  self- 
respecting  Irishmen  l)e  content  to  stand  aside?  With  the  entry 
of  America  into  the  war  the  last  shred  of  justification  for  abstain- 
ing from  the  condict  disappears,  and  American  public  opinion 
will  show  no  sympathy  with  any  who  refus(>  to  take  their  proix-r 
share  in  a  struggle  in  which  th(>re  can  be  no  neutrals.  Depleted 
Irish  regiments  of  glorious  fame  are  being  filled  up  by  men  of 
English  or  Scottish  birth.      Is  this  creditable  or  even  toleralile? 

"We  do  not  want  to  b(>  compelled  to  believe  that  the  (^hureh 
of  Rome  all  over  the  world  is  working  against  xis,  yet  so  it  would 
appear.  In  Italy,  Australia,  Canada,  and  now  Ireland,  the  story 
is  the  .same.  The;  Church  that  had  not  one  word  to  .say  in 
denunciation  of  the  ra|)(^  of  Belgium  is  now  gratuitously  inter- 
fering in  an  issue;  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  free  exercise 
of  her  spiritual  privileges.  If  her  rea.son  for  thus  ae^ting  is 
her  dislike  of  all  war,  she  might  have  .shown  it  sooner,  and  in 
(lermany;  but  she  has  n(>\'er  hampered  Oennany,  and  always 
her  operations  have  told  against  the  Alli«>s.  The  Roman 
Church  throughout  the  British  Empire  enjoys  the  same  liberty 
as  all  other  religious  bodies,  a  liberty  she  herself  was  not  ac- 
custonu'd  to  accord  to  others  where  she  had  the  pow(>r.  We 
do  not  want  to  feel  that  it  is  being  abused.  Roman  Catholics 
in  England  are  sin(!eri'  patriots  and  devoted  heart  and  soul  to 
th;'ir  country's  cause.  Can  they  l)ring  no  influence  to  bear 
on  their  coreligionists  in  other  |)arts  of  the  Empire?" 

But  an  Iri.sh  coiTesjxjndent  to  the  Manchester  (iiKinlian 
declcres  that  there  is  "no  gn-ater  mistake  than  to  attribute,  as 
some  Englishmen  are  <loing,  the  action  of  the  l)ishops  to  inter- 
national or  i)apal  influences."      He  go(>s  on: 

"  I{()man  ('atholicism  in  Ireland  is  popular  and  democratic, 
and  the  bishops  have  always  followed  rather  than  led  in  times  of 
national  crises.  As  a  whole,  they  Uikv,  like  their  peo|)l»'.  their 
religion,  not  their  |)nlitics,  from  Rome.     One  may  recall  in  this 


connection    the   fate   of    i)apal    intervention   during   the   Land 
League. 

"But,  altho  the  bishops  acted  unitedly  in  their  pronounce- 
ment against  conscription,  this  is  not  to  say  that  every  bishop 
pr(>cisely  agrees  with  every  other  bishop  in  oi)inion  and  feeling 
on  public  affairs.  Some*  are  strong  Nationalists,  even  to  the 
point  of  Sinn  F(in;  others  of  them  abstain  from  politics  as  far  as 
possible.  A  few  are  Conservati\'es  who  entertain,  secretly 
it  may  be,  grave  apprehensions  of  Home  Rule.  But  these  last 
have  never  been  dominant  in  the  (councils  of  Maynooth.  and  the- 
theory  that  the  opposition  to  conscription  is  a  'Roman'  plot 
against  Home  Rule  deserves  no  serious  consideration. 

"Cardinal  Logue,  I  understand,  would  have  preferred  that  th- 
anticonscription  manif(>sto  had  b(>en  couched  in  more  moderate  | 
language.  It  is  worth  noting,  moreover,  that  the  more  cosmo- 
politan of  the  Irish  bishops  and  priests,  those  of  Continental 
education  and  associations,  have  been  hitherto  verj'  strong 
in  their  support  of  the  Allied  cause  and  of  Irish  recruiting." 

The  Indiana  Catholic  and  Record  vehemently  asserts  that  "the     , 
bigots  are  doing  their  darndest  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  Pope  is  prejudiced  against  the  Allies,  notwithstanding  th 
fact  that  Italian  and  French  Catholics,  to  mention  no  others,  are, 
to  every  man  and  woman,  devoting  their  lives  and  fortunes  to    ' 
the  Allied  cause."     It  takes  a  contemporary  to  task: 

"The  editor  of  New  York  Life,  who  ia  more  or  less  bigoted,     . 
wants  to  know  in  the  last  number  why  the  Holy  Father  does  not    1 
intervene  against  the   Irish,   Australian,   and   PVench-Canadian 
bishops.     What  a  roar  would  ascend  to  the  high  hea^ ens  if  tht- 
Pope    did    interfere    with    internal    political    conditions   of   the     I 
countries  mentioned.     Tho  Pope  leaves  the-  clergy  and  the  faith-    ' 
ful  entirely  free  in   politienil   affairs.      Irishmen  have  a  perfe<'t 
right  to  struggle  for  justice,   liberty,    and   the  rebirth  of  their 
nation.     If    Australians    fear    depopulation    and    an    influx   of 
Orientals,    it   is   their  business   to   object   to   conscription.     In 
Canada  racial  and  language  questions  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble. 

"Altho  Life  admits  that  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
are  loyally  and  h(>artily  for  the  war  and  have  as  good — if  not  a 
better — record  as  anybody,  still  th(>re  is  a  sneaking  insinuation 
against  the  h(>ad  of  the  Church.  The  only  way  for  Catholics 
to  overcome  ignorant  jirejudice  and  bigotry  is  to  take  a  leaf  out 
of  the  enemy's  book,  and  likewise  educate,  agitate,  and  organize." 

The  Sacred  Heart  Review  (Boston)  also  has  a  squint  at  "incon- 
sistent scribes": 

"Some  of  the  very  newspapers  which  now  expect  th«>  Holy 
See  to  interfere  in  th(>  Irish  trouble  ha\(>  repeatedly  warne'd  the 
Vatican  against  meddling  in  int(>rnational  aflfairs,  says  The 
Catholic  Tribune.  They  \ili(ied  and  twist(>d  its  good  offices  in 
behalf  of  mankind  in  general,  luit  now  he  should.  likt>  an  errand 
boy,  do  their  bidding.  One  day  they  would  ignore  or  destroy 
the  moral  pn^stige  and  power  of  the  Holy  See;  the  next  th>'.\ 
woidd  have  it  serve  special  national  interests.  They  remind  uin 
of  the  boy  who  would  like  to  eat  his  pie  and  still  have  it." 

As  a  n«sult  of  the  action  of  Catholic  jiriests  and  prelates  of 
Ireland,  Australia,  and  Quebec,  which  seems  to  it  to  constitutt» 
a  "concert,"  the  London  .Mornint/  Rost  emphasizes  the  attitude 
of  English  and  French  Catholics,  implying,  as  it  thinks,  some 
prophetic  elements: 

"We  rejoice  to  .s(>(>  that  the  Council  of  the  (^itholic  Union  of 
Great  Britain  is  protesting  vigorously  against  the  action  of  the 
Irish  bishops.  .  .  .  Our  English  Catholics  cwpre.'ss  their  'deepest 
regret'  at  the  action  of  th(>  Irish  bishops.  They  warn  thf^m  that 
their  mo\  ement  is  in  disob(>dience  to  th«'  law.  They  remind  them 
that  it  is  just  an<l  right  that  the  jn-ople  of  every  i)art  of  the 
Em!)ire  should  take  their  share  in  the  defense  of  the  Empire 
and  the  liberti»\s  of  nuinkind  ;igainst  a  cruel  and  un.serupulous 
en«>niy;    they  protest  against  the  interference  by  ecclesiastical 
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authority  iti  questions  purely  tt>m|>oraI  and  politieal,  and  they 
dissoeiate  themselves  with  the  movement  as  dangerous  and  dis- 
loyal. We  are  interested  also  to  note  that  the  Union  has 
forwarded  these  resolutions  to  the  Cardinal  Seeretary  of  State 
for  suhinission  to  the  Pope.  His  Holiness  and  the  Vatican 
ean  hardly  fail  to  be  aware  that  tluir  attitude  in  this  war  has 
aroused  deep  suspicion  and  resent niciit  not  only  among  those 
of  other  branches  of  the  Christian  Cluirch  hut  in  the  breasts  also 
of  many  who  look  to  Rome  for  s|)iriliial  guidance. 
The  silence  of  the  Church  ui)on  the  issue  of  right 
and  wrong  in  Ciernumy's  assaidt  upon  the  peace 
of  Kurop«>  and  the  cruel  outrages  with  wliich  this 
assjudt  was  attended,  the  treatment  of  Cardinal 
Mercier  by  the  Katlu-r,  to  whom  he  might  ha\  r 
looked  for  consolation  and  sui)port,  th(>  coinci- 
dence between  the  pai)al  note  and  (iermany's  in- 
terest at  the  time  it  was  issued — these  and  oth(>r 
incidents  aroused  a  feeling  among  Catholics  akin 
to  the  national  resentment  in  Kngland  before  the 
luformation.  Xor  would  we  be  surprized  to  see 
iimong  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Franco  an  irre- 
sistible movement  for  the  foundation  of  a  Gal- 
ilean Church  similar  in  national  in(lepend(>uee 
and  sentiment  to  the  Church  of  England  as  one 
of  the  results  of  this  war." 


OUR  NEGLECT  OF  PRAYER  FOR  VICTORY 

WHEN  WE  MADE  DECORATION  DAY  a  day  of 
intercession  as  well,  at  President  W^ilson's  suggestion, 
we  only  fell  in  line  with  our  allies  in  Europe,  whose 
leaders  have  given  evidence  of  their  belief  in  the  power  of 
prayer.     England  is  exhorted  to  a  stricter  "spiritual  discipline" 


RELIGIOUS  UNITY  IN  THE  ARMY 

TllH)  UXITY  which  the  churehes  have 
struggled  over  in  vain  is  swiftly  accom- 
plished in  the  Army,  and  the  integrity  of 
denominational  differences  seems  to  suffer  no 
shock.  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  gives  a  com- 
ment on  a  recent  instance  which  took  place  at 
Camp  Upton.  The  new  colors  of  the  304th  Field 
Artillery  were  blessed  by  a  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  a  vicar-gcneral  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Ch^irch,  and  a  clergj'man  of  the 
Jewish  Church.     The  editorial  goes  on: 

"That  event  brought  out  in  visualized  form  the 
unity  of  the  American  people,  the  harmony  of  the 
churches,  and  the  force  of  our  common  belief  in 
the  justice  of  our  cause.  Before  we  entered  the 
war  the  cooperation  of  clergymen  of  these  three 
denominations  in  a  joint  religious  observance  would 
have  been  well-nigh  inconceivable.  The  appeal  to 
a  united  national  sentiment  in  a  great  cause  has 
brought  the  churches  together  as  never  before. 

"The  ceremony  at  Camp  Upton  is  only  the  out- 
ward S3*mbol  of  an  important  and  growing  fact  in 
our  new  religious  hfe.  In  cantonments  through- 
out the  country  there  are  chapels  in  which  Protes- 
tant, Catholic,  and  Jewish  services  are  carried  on  at 
^•arious  times;  where  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  soldiers 
worship  God  in  accordance  with  their  respective  convictions. 

"This  community  of  religious  life,  cstabhshed  by  the  excep- 
tional conditions  of  war,  is  bound  to  exert  an  effect  upon  the 
country  after  the  war.  It  is  bound  to  soften  denominational 
lint>s,  promote  the  common  cause  of  religious  morality,  and 
hasten  the  realization  of  the  splendid  ideal  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man." 

Similar  testimony  is  given  by  The  Jlluslrated  London  News, 
from  which  we  take  an  illustration  and  comment: 

"Religion  at  the  front  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  and 
its  rites  are  performed  often  in  strange  places.  Here  we  see  a 
British  Army  chaplain  celebrating  Holy  Communion  in  a 
cavern  of  some  chalk  quarries.  The  men  are  in  the  background 
beyond  and  to  the  right  of  the  'padre'  at  the  altar;  in  the 
foreground  is  a  group  of  officers.  An  instance  of  the  broad- 
mindedness  among  denominations  at  the  front  has  been  given. 
It  was  stated  that  a  Baptist  minister  once  played  the  organ  at 
midnight  mass  for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  lent  his  room 
for  hearing  confessions.  Some  while  ago  army  chaplains  on 
service  numbered — 1,0.'>7  Church  of  England;  518  Roman 
Catholic;  196  Presbyterian;  161  United  Board;  157  Wesleyans; 
7  Jewish;  and  6  Welsh  Calvinist — excluding  chaplains  of  the 
Overseas  forces  and  Indian  Army." 


From  "  The  Illustrated  Loudon  News  "     Drawn  liy  A.    Furestier  from  material  supplied  ijy  an  eye-witness.     Dra 
ing  copyrighted  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

CHRISTIAN  UNITY  AT  THE   FRONT. 

A  rough-hewn  temple  of  Nature's  architecture  furnishes  a  place  for  service  for 
men  of  all  creeds,  with  observance  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms. 


by  Mr.  John  Oxenham,  the  novelist,  who  sees  that  "something 
more  than  even  mental,  moral,  and  bodily  discipline  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  win  what  we  set  out  to  win  in  this  war."  While  the 
Government  calls  upon  all  its  people  to  put  themselves  and  all 
they  possess  at  the  disposal  of  the  state  "for  its  salvation  in  this 
time  of  need,"  Mr.  Oxenham,  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
reminds  the  British  public  that  "there  are  Higher  Powers  still, 
only  waiting  to  be  called  upon  for  the  help  that  is  so  sorely  needed 
to  assure  the  speedy  and  final  triumph  of  right  over  wrong." 
He  concedes  for  the  generality  that  at  heart  all  this  is  well 
known,  but  he  points  out  what  may  probably  have  a  wider 
application  than  to  the  immediate  public  he  is  addressing 
when  he  says  that  "we  are  a  careless,  free-and-easy,  self-willed 
lot,  and  we  have  wandered  our  own  primrosy  ways  so  long  that 
wo  find  it  not  easy  to  get  back  to  the  solid  bed-rock  path,  tho  we 
recognize  that  it  is  a  safer  road  to  travel."  Still  more,  so  he 
shows,  do  the  "great  leaders  on  land  and  sea  know  and  feel  it": 

"It  is  on  record  that  when  the  triumphant  German  hosts  were 
sweeping  on  Paris  in  1914,  and  suddenly  swerved  and  gave  it  up. 
Lord  Roberts  was  sitting  with  Lord  Kitchener  when  the  telegram 
announcing   their  unlooked-for  retreat  was  handed   in.     Lord 
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Roberts,  a  firm  believer  in  prayer,  exclaimed,  'Only  God  Al- 
mighty could  have  done  this.'  'Somebody  must  have  been 
praying,'  said  Lord  Kitehener. 

"Neither  of  them  mawkish  or  canting  men,  if  you  i)lease. 

"And  a  day  or  two  ago  I  cut  from  a  daily  newspajxT — not 
given  to  dilating  on  such  matters  and  inserted  simply  as  inter- 
esting items  of  news  on  two  dift'erent  i)agi« — the  following: 
'Victory  Depends  on  Prayer- — General  Sir  W.  Robertson,  in  a 
letter  regarding  the  Intercession  service  at  Queen's  Hall  on 
May  7,  says,  "It  is  only  when  the  whole  Empire  unites. in  prayer 
as  well  as  in  work  that  we  can  look  forward  with  confidence'  to  a 
successful  conclusion  to  this  tragic  war  and  to  a  just  and  righteous 
peace.'"     Weighty  words  from  such  a  man! 

"The  second  paragraph  runs:  'General  Foch  and  Prayer — A 
Frenchman  who  knows  General  Foch  tells  me  that  he  is  an 
ardent  believer  in  the  power  of  prayer.  "We  shall  be  saved 
by  it,"  he  says,  "and  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  in  this  deadly 
struggle."' 

"I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Lord  Jellicoe,  Sir  David 
Beatty,  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  hold  firmly  by  that  beli(>f  also. 

"All  these  are  men  whose  very  names  carry  weight  with  us  all. 
It  is  worth  our  while  to  give  heed  to  them.  The  knowledge 
that  the  whole  nation  was  doing  so  would  quadruple  their  confi- 
dence and  that  of  every  man  in  the  fighting  lines  on  land  and  sea. 

"I  remember  an  old  story  of  a  i)articularly  disreputahl(>  sailor- 
man  who,  when  his  ship  was  in  the  last  extremity  and  all  the 
rest  were  laboring  hard  to  save  her,  suddenly  fell  on  his  knees 
and  began  praying.  And  the  captain,  finding  him  at  it,  kicked 
him  back  to  duty  with  a  scornful,  'Keep  your  prayers  for  fine 
w'cather!' 

"Foul-weather  i)rayers,  evoked  only  by  an  acute  sense  of 
dang(>r,  can  not  count  for  much.  And  formal  Intercession 
service's  do  not  seem  to  me  likely  to  b<>  of  much  greater  avail. 

"ludess  the  nation's  prayers  for  deliverance  from  peril  coini^ 
spontaneously  from  hearts  earnestly  desirous  of  alining  them- 
selves with  God — of  cleansing  themselves  of  the  old  (concretions 
that  ha\'e  clogged  th<>m  lik(>  the  barnacles  on  a  ship's  bottom 
— of  substituting  new  guiding  lamps  for  the  old  misleading 
will-o'-the-wisps — of  casting  aside  the  false  gods  we  have  followed 
and  turning  stedfastly  to  the  True — they  are  not  likely  to  serve. 

"It  is  no  good  asking  God  to  fight  on  our  side  unless  we  first 
make- our  side  fit  for  him  to  fight  on. 

"As  a  nation,  we  have  a  terrible  amount  of  leewaj'"  to  make 
up.  Are  we  as  a  nation  making  any  real  effort  thereto?  Until 
we  genuinely  do  so  our  tril)ulation  may  have  to  go  on." 


ANOTHER  EXPERIMENT  WITH 
LEONARDO'S  "LAST   SUPPER" 

THAT  JKSUS  (^HRIST  is  apt  to  be  a  "total  stranger" 
to  the  majority  of  (rhildren  a  writer  in  the  Catholic 
l)aper  America  (New  York),  Mr.  John  Conoley,  thinks 
is  amply  proved  by  an  article  printed  in  our  issue  of  April  '20. 
It  will  be  recalled  by  readers  of  that  number  that  the  article 
gave  the  results  derived  by  Prof.  Fred  Newton  Scott  from  sub- 
mitting a  rei)roduetion  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper" 
to  a  number  of  school-children  and  recording  their  comments. 
Professor  Scott  was  not  making  a  religious-psychological  in- 
vestigation, but  desired  to  find  out  how  well  such  a  j)icture 
brought  its  real  story  to  an  untaught  mind.  One  thougl.t  the 
assembly  represented  was  "a  party"  and  another  naively 
obsiTved  that  they  had  "long  hair."  No  one  identified  the 
central  figure  and  one  little  girl  ventur(>d  th(>  suggestion  that  it 
was  "(Jeorge  Washington."  This  answ(>r  th(>  Catliolic  writer 
finds  "rather  paralyzing";  and  th(>  "one  itni)ortant  n>sult" 
of  Professor  Scott's  experiment  he  se«'s  to  be  "tiie  disco\(>ry  of 
an  appalling  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  numb«>r  of  eliildren  in 
'the  i)ublic  schools  of  a  large  city'  with  regard  to  the  lif(>  aiul 
IH-rsonality  of  Our  Lord  .lesus  Christ  and  the  N»«w-Testanu'nl 
personages  so  closely  associated  with  liim."  He  ventures  to  say 
that  "any  child  of  any  ag(>,  in  any  school,  would  instantly  ha\<' 
reeognized  Charli»>  Chaplin,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  or  Mary 
Pickford,"  and  thinks  it  safe  to  assume  that  "President  Wilson 
wotdd  have  been  identified  without  hesitation."  As  an  ofTset  to 
Professor  S(!ott's  investigation  the  writer  began  one  on  his  own 
account  f.iid   his  results,  which  serve  for  him   as  an  argument 


in  favor  of  i)arochial  schools,  will  probably  be  of  equal  interest 
to  our  readers.      He  writes: 

"'In  experimental  mood.'  armed  with  The  Literary  Dicest 
of  .\pril  '20,  and  its  small  rei)roduction  of  the  da  Vinci  'Last 
Supj)er,'  I  went  direct  from  the  reading  of  Professor  Scott's 
article  to  the  cathedral  i)arish  school.  I  was  accompanied  by 
another  priest  of  the  diocese,  who  went  along  to  record  the 
result  of  our  experiment.  We  went  at  once  to  the  primary 
grade  and  explained  the  purpose  of  our  visit  to  the  Sister  in 
<-harge.  We  took  seats  in  the  hallway,  and  the  children  were 
sent  out  to  us  one  by  one,  care  being  taken  that  the  children 
examined  were  kept  from  communicating  with  those  yet  to  be 
qu(>stioned.  There  were  twenty-eight  pupils  in  the  room.  Of 
these  eleven  were  six  years  old,  nine  were  eight  years  old,  four 
were  seven  years  old,  three  were  nine  years  old,  and  one,  a 
Protestant  child,  was  ten  years  old. 

"The  questions  asked  were:  (1)  What  does  this  represent? 
(2)  Who  is  this,  pointing  to  central  figure.  (.3)  Who  are  these 
others?  i;4)  What  are  they  doing?  (5)  What  is  Our  Lord 
doing?  This  last  question  was  asked  only  when  the  identity 
of  the  figures  had  been  established.  The  result,  as  compared 
with  Professor  Scott's  verj-  discouraging  experience  in  'the 
I)ublic  schools  of  a  large  city,'  was  most  consoling. 

"Not  one  child  failed  to  recognize  the  picture  as  a  represen- 
tation of  Our  Lord  and  his  Afjostles.  Each  one  pointed  out 
the  figure  of  Christ.  Two  of  the  twenty-eight  said  they  were 
'eating,'  but  gave  no  further  explanation.  Twenty-six  said 
they  were  'eating  the  Last  Supper.'  Twenty-one  sjiid,  'Our 
Lord  is  changing  the  bread  and  wine  into  his  Body  and  Blood.' 
One  said,  "Our  Lord  is  making  the  Bl(>ssed  .Sacrament.'  Another 
said  'Our  Lord  is  giving  the  Aj)ostles  Holy  Communion.'  One 
boy,  aged  eight,  attempted  to  quote  from  memory  the  words  «)f 
institution,  saying:  'Jesus  took  bread  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples, 
and  said.  This  is  My  Body.  And  then  he  took  the  chalice  and 
said.  This  is  My  Blood.'  One  litth'  girl  aged  seven  said  it  was 
'a  pictun>  of  the  Last  Supper  on  Holy  Thursday.'  Eight 
children  failed  to  recognize  the  Apostles  indi\  idually.  Twenty 
pointed  out  St.  John,  and  fifteen  identified  Judas.  The  im- 
portant point  is  this:  Not  one  child  failed  to  grasp  the  religious 
significance  of  the  picture.  Only  two  failed  to  realize  what  was 
being  done.  Every  child  in  the  room  was  able  to  recog^ze 
the  figure  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  investigator  in  this  second  case  has  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  the  children  instantly  grasped  "Leonardo's  Message," 
and  he  offers  the  contrasting  experiment  for  its  implied  lesson: 

"Possibly  Professor  Scott  would  be  disappointed  at  their 
failure  to  apprehend  'the  meaning  of  the  attitudes  and  gestures. 
.  .  .  Th(>  aninuited  mov(>m«>nts  of  the  hands,  so  chanicUT?stic 
of  Italians  and  southern  peoples  generally.'  But  these  parish- 
school  children  were  neither  'mystified'  nor  'misled'  by  these 
characteristics.  They  recognized  at  once  the  import  of  the 
j)icture,  its  religious  significance,  and  the  central  figure  therein, 
\\hile  no  small  jiercentage  of  them  were  able  to  go  into  details 
as  to  what  was  bt'ing  done. 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  not  one  of  these  children  has  even  so 
much  as  heard  the  name  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  mentioned.  They 
have,  perhai)s,  no  more  idea  of  "the  circumstances  of  its  |the 
picture's]  production'  and  'the  trend  of  ideas  at  the  time  when 
it  was  painted'  than  they  have,  as  Professor  Scott  says,  'why 
the  Pythagoreans  objei'tini  to  beans.'  But  they  interpreted 
the  picture  rigiitly  because  th(>y  have  been  carefully  and  pains- 
takingly instructed  in  the  historical  facts  depicted  by  the  artist, 
and  have  been  brought  to  that  tin»>  point  of  acquaintance  with 
tile  life  and  personality  of  .Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles  that 
will  enalde  them  to  recognize  him.  and  them,  whether  they  In- 
portrayed  l)y  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci  on  a  stretch  of  canvas  that  is 
one  of  art's  heirlooms,  or  in  the  liorribly  cru(U>  oleograjdi  that 
sells  'tiiree  for  a  quarter." 

"'The  right  interpretation'  of  this  |)articular  i)icture  is  indeed 
'a  matter  of  education.'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  conclude  that  the 
system  em|)loyed  'in  the  |)ul>lic  sciiools  of  a  large  city'  is  ineffi- 
cient, or  that  public  schools  generally  are  (irimarily  intended  to 
retard  tiie  |)r()gnss  of  religion  l)y  excluiling  instruction  in  it  from 
the  <iaily  program.  I  have  my  own  ojiinion,  but  that  is  another 
matter.  I  offer,  however,  for  serious  consideration,  the  total 
failure  of  the  younger  pujiils  of  'tile  public  .schools  of  a  large 
city'  to  grasp  the  significanc(>  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  'Last 
Supper'  as  oppos»>d  to  the  instant  recognition  of  the  personages 
portrayed  and  the  general  meaning  of  tlie  lucture  by  the  jirimary- 
grade  children  of  a  given  parish  school  where  religious  instruc- 
lion  forms  part  of  the  cr.rriculum." 
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I  belong  to  the  U.  S.  A. 

'Tis  here  I  take  my  stand 
For  health  and  vim  in  work  or  play- 

For  strength  in  heart  and  hand ! ' 


A  National  Institution 

Where  is  the  American  who  doesn't  know  about  Campbell's  Soups? 

They  belong  to  America  like  the  Washington  Monument  belongs — or  the  White 
House  or  the  Lincoln  Highway.  Their  name  is  a  familiar  word  in  practically  all 
American  homes.     Why  is  this  so? 

Because  these  wholesome  soups  meet  a  national  need  and  fulfil  a  national  service. 
You  see  this,  for  example,  in 

CampbelFs  Vegetable  Soup 


Here  is  the  choice  yield  of  fertile 
farms  and  gardens  gathered  at  its  best, 
daintily  cooked  and  prepared,  hermet- 
ically sealed,  distributed  to  millions  of 
city  home  tables  with  all  its  freshness 
and  flavor,  all  its  nourishing  quality 
perfectly  retained. 

We  combine  in  this  tempting  soup 
more  than  a  dozen  delicious  vegetables 
beside  fragrant  herbs  and  strength-giving 
cereals — all  blended  with  a  rich  nutritious 
stock  made  from  selected  beef. 

A  dozen   or  more  at  a   time  is  the 
always  at  hand. 


No  home  kitchen  has  the  facilities  to 
produce  such  a  perfectly  balanced  com- 
bination. It  provides  the  very  food 
elements  most  needed  and  most  lacking 
in  the  average  diet — elements  which  reg- 
ulate the  system  and  create  energy  and 
active  strength. 

And  this  invigorating  soup  is  most 
convenient  and  economical.  It  involves 
no  cooking  cost  for  you.  No  labor.  No 
waste.  It  is  ready  for  your  table  in 
three  minutes. 

practical  way  to  order  it.     Then  you  have  it 


21  kinds 


12c 


a  can 


Asparagus 
B«ef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 


Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra) 

Julienne 

Ox  Tail 

Tomato-Okra 

Clam  Bouillon 

Mock  Turtle 

Pea 

Vegetable 

Clam  Chowder 

Mulligatawny 

Printanier 

Vegetable-Beef 

Consomme 

Mutton 

Tomato 

Vermicelli-Tomato 

!•  Soups 


k 


■4i 
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THAT  breakfast  glass  of  Welch's.  Like  a  breath  of  October 
mornings.  Crisp,  fresh,  bracing.  It's  a  fast-growing  custom 
to  drink  a  small  glass  of  Welch's  as  the  fruit  course  to  begin 
the  day.  How  it  sets  you  up!  What  an  appetite  it  whets!  It 
puts  sparkle  in  your  eye  and  spring  in  your  step. 

Welch's,  the  National  Drink,  is  an  aid  to  national  efficiency. 
Founded  on  the  principle  of  keeping  heads  clear  instead  of  mud- 
dled, it  raises  the  nation's  standard  of  manhood  by  making  the 
individual  more  fit. 

Welch's  is  an  energizing  food  as  well  as  a  thirst -quencher. 
Just  the  pure  juice  of  Concord  grapes.  Not 
ordinary  grapes,  either.  Extra  quality  Con- 
cords are  Semanded  for  Welch's  and  a  pre- 
mium price  is  paid  for  their  growing. 

How^  many  ways  do  you  know  to  serve 
Welch's?  You  have  some  delightful  surprises 
coming  when  you  get  "Welch  Ways" — the 
book  of  99  recipes  for  making  delicious  drinks 
and  other  good  things.  Write  for  this  beauti- 
fully illustrated  book  today.   It  is  wholly  free. 

Buy  \Velch's  in  bottles,  10c  and  up,  from  your 
grocer,  druggist  or  confectioner.  Say  "Welch's"  at 
the  soda  fountain.  Look  for  the  store  where 
Welch's  is  displayed. 

C.inaclKin  Pl.iiU:  St.  Catharines,  Out. 


ine  "Welch  Grape  Juice  Company, 
Westfield,Arr 


T  T  KROIC  Serviu,  one  of  the  martyr 
-*■  -*-  nations  of  the  war,  is  to-day  in  a 
(l<si)erate  plight.  Her  ruler  is  in  exile 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  people,  while 
his  arni\-  faees  a  cruel  and  bitter  foe  mwii 
the  tiny  foothold  of  the  motherland  that 
remains.  None  the  less  Servia  sees  ujxtn 
the  horizon  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  hrightt  r 
day.  Half  of  her  sons,  ground  down  for 
eenturies  under  the  Hapsliurg  heel,  have 
banded  theinsi'hcs  together  to  wrest  from 
Austria  the  lost  lands  that  once  belonge<l 
to  the  great  medieval  Servian  Emiiire.  and 
the  rapid  decay  of  the  jmwer  of  the  Centml 
Empires  is  a  i>resage  of  an  early  a  iotor:. 
which  will  restore  to  our  ally  the  glori«- 
of  the  past.  How  Servia  can  inspire  oip 
poets  is  shown  in  the  Philadelphia  Fublir 
Ledger,  where  Florenc<-  Earle  Coates  slugs 

SERVIA 

Bv  Florence  Eakle  Coate:* 

When  the  heroic  deed.s  that   mark  our  time 
Shall,   in  far  days  to  coiiic.   recorded  be. 
Men.  inucli  forsetiing,  shall  renieinl)er  the.'. 

Thou  central  martyr  of  t!ic  Mon.ster-Criine. 

Who  kept  thy  soul  clear  of  the  ooze  and  slime — 
The  quicksand.s  of  deceit  and  inrjiiry — 
A  living  thing,  iiiicontiiiered  still  and  free. 

Through   superhuman    sacrifice  suhlinie. 

0  Servia!  amid  thy  ruins  great. 

Love  is  immortal:  therf"s  an  end  to  hate. 

Always  there  will  be  dawn,  tho  dark  the  night. 

Look   up,   thou   tragic   Glory!     Even  now. 

The  thorny  round  that   binds  thy  bleeding  brow 
Is  as  a  crown  irradiating  light! 

Wliile  Canim;'.erts.  Verhaeren.  and  other 
Belgian  poets  are  fairly  well  known  to  the 
American  people,  few  know  anything  of  the 
great  poets  of  the  Servian  race.  In  the 
London  Xew  Aije.  Paul  Selver,  that  genius 
in  poetic  translation,  gives  us  some  tine, 
if  necessarily  rough,  but  accurate  examples 
of  Servian  pot>try.  There  is.  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  examples  we  quote,  a  marked- 
Ij-  somber  undertone  to  all  Ser\  ian  poetry, 
and  that  is  not  sin'i)rizing  when  we  con- 
sider tho  ceutiirit>s  of  o|)pression  under 
which  the  Servians  ha\e  groaned.  Light- 
hearted,  gay  verse  can  not  be  expected 
except  from  a  care-free  people,  and  for 
nearly  six  hundred  y«>ars  the  great  majority 
of  the  St>r\  ian  race  have  been  eating  the 
bread  of  affliction.  Small  wonder,  then, 
if  we  sense  the  grimness  that  heredit\ 
has  luade  part  of  e\ery  Serbian's  endow- 
ment. Not  exactly  cheerfid  is  this  pfH-iu 
l<y  one  of  th*'  younger  Scr\  ian  poets  who 
was  born  in  1S74 : 

MY    l»()ETRY 

Hv    .luVAN     1)1  KHITCH 

Staidne.ss  of  marble,  coolness  the  shadow  strews, 
Thou  art  a  still,  pale  maid,  all  pondering: 

l.i't   songs  of  others  he  as  a   woman,  w  host- 
Wont  it  is  in  the  imdean  streets  to  sing. 

1  will  not  betlizen  thee  with  baubles,  nor 

With   yellow   n>ses   bespread    thy   flowing  hair 
TiM)  iH'autiful  shall   thou  be  for  all  to  adore. 
Too  pn>nd  to  live  that    others  may  tiiink  the<- 
fair. 

He  lixt  sorrowful   with  the  grief  that   is  thine. 
i:\er  to  come  with  solace  to  theiu  that  pine. 
Too  shantefast  ever  to  lead  the  jostling  throng 

Be  ever  placid,  the  while  thy  body  holds 
Not  a  sumptuous  garment  in  heavy  folds. 

Hut  clusters  of  riddling  mist  that  hover  along. 
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N'rtxt  we  have  somethiriK  fi-oni  the  pt'ii  of 
Voislav  Hitch — one  of  the  gn-atest  of  the 
Servian  |W)ets  of  the  ninete«nth  eentury. 
]],-  <Ii.(l  in  1S04.  aired  thirty-two  years. 

THE  L-^T  GUEST 

B^  Voislav  iLiTfH 

Mi«hii|{lit  is  loiiK  siiKv  past:  not  a  soul  still  Itft  in 
till"  tavern, 
SaM'for  tJiOBKwJ  host,  wlio,  riose  to  tlie  chinmi  y- 
side  i-ow  iTing, 
l-inK'Ts  a  heavy  l»ook.     AVjtlioiit,  tluri'  is  lu'a\y 
<tiUn«-ss, 
And   <lelicate  «lrizzlo  of  rain    anil    l)iu<ltnson)i' 
tlarkiicss  lowerinic. 

riiiii  a  tapping  beKins:  to  the  tavern  swiftly  ap- 
proaches 
All    uncanny    guest,     on    his    lips    a    smile    of 
lemhle  pivsage: 
Hi-  t\i-s  wilJi  the  hollow  sockets  stare  roiiiiil  with 
an  empty  ehillne^s. 
Me  Wars  a  scythe  in  his  haiuls;  ii  is  Deaili  with 
his  icy  message. 

<  Inichiiig  the  heavy  lx)ok.  tlie  host  is  in  jMaeefnl 
sliimtx'r, 
When    Death   draws  near   to  him   softly,   and 
silently  near  him  lingt-rs. 
\nd   lie  takes  In  his  hand  a  jx-n  from  the  grimy 
tavern  table. 
.\nd  set,<!  his  signature  down  with  a  twist  of  his 
llfeles:;  fingers. 

i'liiii  he  tiinis  to  the  ronier.  and  out  of  the  thin 
half-darkness 
Direly   he   grins:   with   its   fangs   the   tempest 
clumsily  catclies 
\nd    shakes   at  the   darkened    windows,   and    the 
heavy  oaken  portals, 
.Vnd    shrieks    through    the    empty    tavern    in 
gloomy  and  horrible  snatches. 


Few  spots  in  the  world  have  sueh 
craeious  beauty  as  the  Dalmatian  coast  of 
the  Adriatie — the  natural  seaboard  of 
•St-rvia.  Alexander  Shantiteh  (born  1808) 
thus  foresees  the  liberation  of  his  native 
provinee. 

DALMATIAN  NOCTURNE 

BV    .\LEX.\.\DER    SH.tXTITCH 

S<'a  bluely  gleaming. 
Dreaming: 

Chill  darkness  earthward  falls. 
The  la.si  red  glimmer 
Dimmer 

O'er  blackened  ridges  crawls. 

.\nd  chimes  are  droning. 
Moaning. 

Trembling  where  ro<'ks  arise; 
l*rayers  have  ascendwl, 
BlendtHl 

With  jjoor  mens  long-drawn  sighs. 

Before  G Oil's  altar 
Falter 

This  wailing,  haggard  brood. 
But  ne'er  is  s|K>ken 
Token 

By  (iod  upon  His  rood. 

And  dreams  are  nearer. 
Clearer; 

Chill  darkne.ss  earthward. falls 
The  last  red  glimmer 
Dimmer 

O'er  blackene<l  ridges  crawls. 

Another  of  the  younger  choir,  Milan 
Ixakitch,  who  was  born  in  1876,  gives  us 
this  picture  of  one  of  the  many  deserted 


I  his  /?  4i  photograph  of  a  cross-seifiou  t  ut  from  Barrett  Sptu  ifica- 
tioH  Hoo)  on  Ihr  Xatiotttii    \niliue  <^  Chemual  Compouy,  Buffalo. 


Above  photo  shows  why  we  dare 

Guarantee  Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
for  20  Years— 


Above  is  a  photograph  of  a 
cross-section  cut  from  a  Barrett 
Specification  Roof. 

Note  its  great  thickness. 

Note  the  five  alternating  lasers  of 
Specification  Pitch  and  Felt  Water- 
proofing. 

Note  the  heavy  wearing-surface  of 
Slag  hound  with  Pitch. 

No  other  type  of  roofing  ap- 
proaches a  Barrett  Specification 
Roof  in  the  amount  of  protec- 
tive waterproofing  material  used 
in  its  construction. 

The  w^eight  of  this  waterproof- 
ing material  is  about  250  lbs.  to 
100  sq.  ft,  compared  with  175 
to  100  lbs.  used  in  other  types 
of  roofs. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  we  dare 
guarantee  such  a  roof  for  twenty 
years,  but  that  some  people 
still  buy  light-weight,  poorly  con- 
structed roofs  and  expect  them 
to  give  long  and  satisfactory 
service. 

Lower  Cost  per  Year  of  Service 

The  buyer  naturally  asks,  "Do  such 
roofs  cost  more  than  others?" 


Our   answer    is,    "No,    they    do    not. " 

The  experience  of  many  years  has 
proved  that  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  cost  less  per  year  oj  service  than 
any  other  kind. 

It  is  because  they  give  such  long 
service  at  such  low  cost  that  this 
type  of  roofing  now  covers  most 
of  the  permanent  structures  of  the 
country. 

It  is  because  of  these  facts  that  lead- 
ing architects,  engineers,  and  roofing 
contractors  everywhere  are  cooperat- 
ing with  us  in  the  better-roofs  move- 
ment, and  why  large  construction 
companies  like  the  Turner  Con- 
struction Company,  the  Fuller  Con- 
struction Company,  the  Austin  Com- 
pany, and  many  others,  are  strong 
for  Barrett  Specification  Roofs. 

Copy  of  The  Barrett  20-  Year  Specification,  with 
roofing  diagrams,  free  on  request. 


20-Year  Guaranty 

We  now  guarantee  Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
to  laat  for  twenty  years  without  cost  for  main- 
tenance. No  charge  for  the  guaranty,  for  it  gives 
us  a  chanoe  to  protect  the  good  repute  of  these 
roofs.  The  guaranty  is  a  surety  bond  issued  by 
one  of  the  largest  surety  companies  in  America, 
the  United  States  Fidehty  and  Guaranty  Com- 
pany of  Baltimore.  If  is  offered  on  all  roofs  of 
fifty  squares  and  over  in  all  cities  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  of  25,000  population  and  more, 
and  in  smaller  places  also  where  our  Irtspection  Service 
is  available. 
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THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited: 
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Minneapolis 
Peoria 
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shrines  in  Scrvia,   due  to   Bulgarian   bru 
tality  and  German  Kultur: 


THE  DESERTED   SHRLNE 

By  Milan  Rakitch 

Christ  upon  His  cross  lies  in  the  ancient  shrine. 
Down  His  riven  limbs  blood  leaves  its  clotted 
trace; 
Dead  His  eyes  and  pale  and  lulled,  Death's  very 
sign: 
Welded  silver  weaves  a  halo  o'er  His  face. 

Gift  of  old-timo  lords  and  pious  populace, 

Ducats  on  His  throat,  linked  as  a  necklet,  shine; 

On  the  frame  the  purest  silver  meshes  twine. 
And  the  frame  was  carved  by  smith  of  Debar"s 
race. 

Thus  amid  the  lonely  church  dotli  Christ  abide. 
And  while  gradual  darkness  falls  on  every  side. 
With   a   swarm   of   night-birds,    on   their   prey 
intent. 

In  the  lonely  shrine,  where  vampires  wheel  around, 
Christ   with   hands  outstretched,  benumbed  and 
horror-boimd. 
Endlessly  awaits  the  flock  that  ne'er  is  sent. 

Svetislav  Stefanovitch  (born  1877)  gives 
us  this  song  of  sublime  and  unconquerable 
hope: 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  DEAD 

By  Svetislav  Stefanovitch 

We   have    perished,    'tis   said,    and   now   are   no 
more.  .  .  . 

Ruthlessly  time  all  life  bears  away. 
Over  our  bones  sleep  the  days  that  are  o'er. 

And  all  that  is  left — a  mere  fantom  of  gray. 

But  we  wot  it  better,  and  smile  at  the  race 
Of  beings  that  live.     Man,  a  moment  abide. 

We    know    thou     wouldst   deem   that   thy   life's 
fleeting  space 
Was  lavi.shed  from  heaven  it.self  to  thy  side. 

But  lo!  it  was  I  who  gave  thee  thy  hair; 

And  mark   thee,   tliine  eyes,   were  they  some 
time  not  mine'.' 
With   my   lips   thou    the   mind   of  a   maid   didst 
ensnare. 
'Tis  my  youth  within  thee  doth   blossom  and 
pine. 

From  us  thou  hast  all  tliat  is  much  thy  delight. 
For  thou  art  our  fruit.      With  the  past  do  not 
strive. 

Because  upon  tombs  thy  tapers  burn  bright : 
We  are  not  in  the  tomli — we  are  in  thee,  alive. 

Each  step  that  thou  takest,  beside  thee  we  slay; 
And   behind   thee,   as  true  as  thy  shadow   we 
throng. 
While  with  space  and  with  time  thou  waging  the 
fray, 
Unnumbered  to  con<|uest  we  bear  thee  along. 

One  brancli  of  tht;  unndccmcd  Servians 
speaks  a  somewhat  different  tongue — the 
Slovene — and  from  the  "Sonnets  of  Un- 
happiness"  by  the  greatest  of  the  modern 
Slovene  poets,  France  Preshern  (1800- 
1849),  this  somewhat  grim  example  is 
selected: 

Life  Is  a  jail,  and   lime  grim   warder  tiicrc. 

Sorrow  the  bride  made  yotmg  for  him  each  day; 
Wo  and  despair  faithfully  serve  his  sway. 

And  ru(!,  his  watcher  with  unwearied  care. 

.Sweet   death,  ()  do  not  overlong  forbear, 

Thou  key,  thou  portal,   thou  entrancing  way      | 

That  guideth  us  from  places  of  dismay  I 

■^'orider    where     niolder   knows    the    gyves    we 
wt'ar. 

Yonder  where  ranges  no  jjursuiiig  foe, 

Yonder  where  we  elude  their  evil  i)lot. 
Yonder  where  man  Is  rid  of  every  wo. 

\'t>nd<'r.  where  bedded  In  a  murky  grot, 

^    Sleeps  whoso  lays  hini  there  to  sli^-p  Iwlow, 

That   the  shrill  din  of  griefs  awakes  him   not. 


MACKINAC,    ITS    HISTORY,    LEGENDS, 
AND   CHARM 

Wood,  tUlwln  O.   (LL.I).  I.     Historic  Mackinac. 

The  Hi.storical,  Picturesque,  and  Legendary  Features 
of  the  Mackinac  Country.  lUu.strated  (roni  Sketches, 
Drawings,  Maps,  and  Photographs,  with  an  Original 
Map  of  Mackinac  Island,  made  esp)ecially  for  this 
work.  Two  vols.,  boxes,  8vo,  pp.  xiv-697,  xvi-77:}. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company.  $12.50.  Postage, 
40  centii. 

The  present  war  has  illustrated  many 
times  the  meaning  of  "strategical  points" 
and  "pivots."  Much  of  this  character 
inheres  historically  in  the  ishmd  of  Michili- 
mackinac  or  (for  short)  Mackinac  (pro- 
nounced Mackinaw),  lying  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan.  L'pon  its  pos- 
session by  Indians,  French,  British,  and 
Americans  in  succession  pivoted  their 
penetration  into  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
the  Lake  region,  and  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  The  fur-bearing  regions,  and, 
later,  the  copper  deposits  to  the  north, 
were  the  natural  i)erquisites  of  those  who 
controlled  this  island.  And  it  dominated 
the  commercial  and  religious  routes  to 
"the  limitless  Beyond"  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Bound 
uj)  with  its  history  are  such  names  as 
Xicolet,  ^Marquette,  Joilet,  La  Salle, 
Hennepin,  Cadillac,  Pontiac,  and  the 
first  Astor.  Historians  like  Bancroft, 
Schoolcraft,  Parkman,  and  Meade  Creigh- 
ton  Williams  emi)loyed  their  talents  in 
searching  out  and  recording  its  history  and 
its  legends.  The  legends,  communicated 
bj'  Schoolcraft  to  Longfellow,  went  into 
the  making  of  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha." 
Mrs.  -Jameson:  Bayard  Taylor,  and  William 
Cullen  Bryant  found  in  its  woods  and 
shores  ins{)iration  for  their  productions. 
Indeed,  so  linked  with  historic  events  and 
developments  is  the  island  that  in  1895 
it  was  i)reempted  l)y  the  State  as  "The 
Mackinaw  Island  State  Park"  and  dedi- 
cated to  public  use. 

The  author  of  these  two  portly  ^■olumes 
did  not  live  to  see  their  publication.  On 
the  day  when  they  appeared  he  died  of 
pneumonia.  He  was  connected  with  a 
numl)er  of  historical  societies,  es|)ecially 
with  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission. 
A  part  of  his  work  was  to  bring  together 
the  material  which  has  accurmdated 
around  the  "Fairy  Island  "  Thus  there 
was  gathered  an  extensi\e  library,  which 
he  has  exhausted  in  extracting  the  story 
and  has  utilized  in  telling  it.  FiX|)h)ration, 
Catholic  Missions,  the  Indians,  the  settk>- 
ments  and  fortifications,  the  massacre, 
the  fur  trade,  the  chin-ches  and  parish 
registtT,  the  War  of  ISl'J,  the  Aisitors  and 
their  impressions  and  writings,  the  myths 
and  legends,  nati\e  nam(>s,  and  the  botany, 
all  receive  attention  here. 

The  first  chapters  iin  olve  a  sketch  of  the 
earliest  explorations  by  the  French.  Then 
is  described  the  entrance  of  the  Knglish  on 
the  scene,  with  the  result  in  the  ma.s.sacre 
on  Mackinac,  following  the  uprisings  in 
Ohio  and  elsewhere.  Then  come  the 
results  of  .Vmcrican  (>xi)nnsion  to  the 
West.  In  181.-)  i)y  the  treaty  t>f  (ihent  the 
region  passed  under  American  control 
from  the  English,  who  had  won  it  from 
tli(>  French,  and  from  that  on  the  history  of 
the  island  is  told  till  tin  jireseiit.  All 
tliis    is    illustrated    with    documents    and 


with  reproductions  from  old  prints,  photo- 
graphs, and  the  like;  and  a  chronological 
table  is  added. 

While  the  first  volume  is  historical,  the 
second  may  be  called  literary.  Here  come 
the  myths  and  leerends,  and  the  accounts 
of  visits  by  those  authors  who  have 
drawn  inspiration  from  these  scenes,  to- 
gether with  pertinent  extracts.  Here  are 
also  sketches  of  personages  like  Jean 
Xicolet  and  Lewis  Cass. 

These  \olumes  contain,  therefore,  a  col- 
lection of  material  concerning  one  of  the 
spots  in  North  America  that  uniquely 
combine  romance  and  history.  Author 
and  i)ublishers  ha^e  spared  neither  lal)or 
nor  expense  in  producing  the  volumes. 
Hence  they  form  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
growing  materials  of  Americana,  and  are 
siu-e  of  a  high  place  in  that  department 
of  literature. 

JOSEPH   L   C.   CLARKE'S   BOOK  0.\ 
JAPAN 

Clarke,  .Toseph  1.  C.  Japan  at  FIr.vt  Hand. 
Her  Islands,  Their  People,  the  Picturesque,  the 
Real.  With  Latest  Facts  and  Figures  on  their  War- 
time Trade  Expansion  and  Commercial  Outreach. 
125  illustrations.  New  York;  Dodd,  .Mead  &  Co.  8vo, 
pp.  xxxvi  482.     $2.50  net.     Postage,  20  cents. 

Several  informing  books  on  Japan  by 
foreigners  and  Japanese  have  recently 
come  to  market,  and  we  could  ill  do 
without  any  of  them.  Here  is  another, 
which  can  as  little  be  spared.  A  wTiter, 
with  rather  unique  literary  power,  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  things  and  seeing  be- 
hind, with  quite  adequate  knowledge 
of  what  has  already  been  Avritten,  from 
Lowell  and  Hearn  to  the  latest  official 
report  on  Jai)am>se  enterprise  in  Korea. 
li\es  in  Japan  with  eyes  A\ide  open  and  a 
mind  unprejudiced  by  any  glamour  of 
mysticism  and  with  vision  undinuned  by 
"East  is  East,"  etc.,  and  notes  his  findings 
not  in  a  tra\'(>ler's  diary,  but  under  or- 
dered rubrics  and  in  a  style  that  captivates, 
holds,  and  informs.  No  adequate  idea 
can  be  given  here  of  the  amount,  excellence, 
and  general  reliability  of  the  information 
here  conveyed.  The  expert  in  narrow 
lines  may  correct  in  some  d(>tails,  as  v  hen 
the  comparative  n>ligionist  discounts  right- 
ly ancestor-worship  as  fundamental  in  the 
religion  of  Japan.  Ancestor-worship  as  a 
native  product,  reenforced  by  Confucian- 
ism, there  is;  but  the  real  basis  of  po|)ular 
religion  is  a  dominant  animism  that  in- 
cludes the  dead  as  simply  one  of  its  many 
classes  of  spirits.  Hero-worshij)  is  fully 
as  i)owerful  a  factt)r  as  that  of  ancestors. 
But  in  the  less  recondite,  more  oi>\  ions 
regions  of  external  life,  even  in  the  spirit 
actuating  the  .lapan(>S(>,  the  l»ook  is  aii- 
thoritativ  I'  and  ai)|)rt>ciative. 

The  topics  cover  industries,  honie  life, 
education  in  its  curious  transitions  and 
foibles  and  contradictions,  sports,  gardens, 
religions  and  religious  observances,  thea- 
ters, art,  travel,  the  geisha,  journalism, 
government,  finance,  and  coh)nies  and 
deiiendencies.  It  takes  us  into  Korea, 
Manclnifia.  and  e\  (Mi  into  China,  and  shows 
what  the  Japanese  have  done  and  are 
doing.  Then  it  sums  u\->  in  a  single 
chapter,  ".Iai)an  at  a  Glance,"  giving  the 
ob\  ions   aiul    salient  characteristics.     The 
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ATire  for  Every  Road 


There  are  five  different  United 
States  Tires. 

Each  is  scientifically  designed 
and  built  to  fit  a  particular  re- 
quirement of  motoring. 

Among  these  five  you  w^ill  find 
exactly  the  tires  you  need. 

Whether  your  car  is  large  and 
heavy,  or  small  and  light, 

— whether  the  roads  you  travel 
are  rough  or  smooth,  hilly 
or  level,  hard  or  soft. 

No  other  tire  manufac- 


turer provides  so  complete  a  line 
from  which  to  choose. 

No  other  has  gone  to  such  ex- 
tremes to  assure  you  tires  that 
Avill  give  you  utmost  economy, 
greatest  service,  and  keenest  all 
'round  satisfaction. 

It  is  both  a  personal  and  a  na- 
tional duty  to  put  your  tire  buy- 
ing on  a  thrift  basis. 

Our  nearest  Sales  and  Serv- 
ice Depot  dealer  \vill  show 
you  how.    Ask  his  advice. 


Also  Tires  for  Motor 
Trucks,  Motorcycles, 
Bicycles  and  Airplanes. 


United  States  Tires 
arc  Good  Tires 


United  States  Tubes  and 
Tire  Accessories  Have  All 

the  Sterling  Worth  and  Wear  that 

Make  United  States  Tires 

Supreme. 
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The  position  among  commercial  vehicles  occupied  by  the 
Riker  Truck  is  due  to  the  quality  of  service  it  delivers,  whether 
to  manufacturers,  or  to  the  Nations. 

It  takes  the  highest  quality  of  Workmanship  to  produce  the 
highest  quality  of  Service.  The  Riker  Worm  Drive  Truck  is 
built  by  The  Locomobile  Company  of  America. 

Delivery  of  three  and  four  ton  sizes  is  available  to  those  to  whom 
continuous  and   economical    service  is  of    prime  consequence. 


RIKER. 


"tl'  LOCOMOBILE 


COMPANY 
of  America 


BRIDGEPORT,     CONNECTICUT 


Send  for  Book  "  RIKER  TRUCKS  INACTION 


i^'onderf"!  de\otion  of  people  to  land  and 
lynaSTc;  the  sometimes  demonic  and 
/jmetimes  anKelie  beauty  of  land  and  sea 
find  shore,  the  patienee  and  industry  of 
ihe  inhabitants,  the  developed  policy  and 
developing  wealth,  the  ambition  and  pride, 
vhieh  mingle  and  make  of  Japan  a  land 
mique,  all  find  expression  here.  And  the 
llustrations  hel|)  U>  make  vivid  what  the 
>bservant  sojourner  pereeiAed  of  a  coun- 
:ry  and  a  people  not  too  €'asy  to  describe. 
The  man  hungry  for  knowledge  of  a 
Aorthy  people  and  a  strange  land  will 
ind  much  here  to  satisfy  his  appetite. 
f 

AS  TO  THE  WAR'S  RESULTS 

Bassett.  John  Speiuer,  Ph.D..  LL.I>.  The 
[At>t  rruUs  of  Waterhxi.  Pp.  289.  New  York: 
I'ivi  .VlacmilUii  C"om[>any.      1918.     $1.50. 

"If  the  world  really  lost  the  fruits  of  its 
viotorj'  over  a  worUl-eonqueror  at  Wattr- 
Uk),  it  is  for  tlu-  citizen  of  to-day  to  say 
m  what  way  the  lost  fruits  can  be  re- 
:*«>vered."  So  remarks  I^rofessor  Bassett 
(of  Smith  Colh'ge,  Xorthampton)  in  his 
preface.  On  the  last  page  of  his  book  he 
says: 

"The  'fruits  of  Waterloo'  were  lost  a 
iH'ntur>'  ago  by  a  wide  margin,  due  to  the 
Irss  perfect  comprehension  the  world 
tlu'U  had  of  the  advantages  of  federated 
|)eace.  If  they  are  lost  at  the  end  of  this 
war  it  will  \n-  by  a  smaller  discrepancy. 
Sometime  they  will  be  secured,  not  be- 
cause men  have  dreamed  of  them;  l>ut  be- 
L'ause.  in  such  a  case  at  least,  dreams  are 
Init  "suppresl  desires.'" 

This  quotation  fairly  indicates  tlie 
s|)irit  and  purpose  of  this  book,  which, 
lis  the  author  says  in  opening  his  eighth 
•hapter,  "is  an  appeal  to  the  reason  of 
men  on  each  side  of  the  controversy." 
He  is  not  a  pacifist,  he  insists;  he  wants 
this  war  to  go  on  until  a  permanent  peace 
is  possible;  and  he  believes  that — 

"If  the  war  should  result  in  the  thorough 
:lefeat  of  the  present  regime  in  Germany, 
Followed  by  the  creation  of  a  Avorld  federa- 
lion  into  which  Clermany  should  be  forced 
to  come,  with  her  pride  .so  reduced  that 
<he  could  l)e  kt'pt  ol>edient  to  the  federa- 
tion until  the  \  irus  of  world-power  should 
?et  out  of  her  system,  the  world  would 
liave  j)assed  a  milestone  in  ci\  ilizatiou, 
md  for  our  part  in  it  future  generations 
would  thank  us  to  the  end  of  time." 

The  first  question  we  should  ask  our- 
selves, in  his  opinion,  is: 

"What  are  we  to  do  with  the  Germans? 
How  shall  we  punish  them  for  wluit  they 
liave  done  to  make  the  world  miserable'.' 
My  artswer  to  that  is:  Let  God  punish 
lliem.  For  us  it  is  not  a  question  of  giving 
the  Germans  their  deserts,  but  a  question 
)f  coming  out  of  this  cataclysm  with  a  clear 
jain  for  the  cansi'  of  human  hapi)iness. 
.  .  The  Lincoln  spirit  should  guide  the 
tvorld  at  the  end  of  the  present  struggle." 

Before  these  utterances,  analyzing  "Ger- 
nan  Ideals  and  Organization,"  Dr.  Bassett 
aad  written  thus: 

"Are  there  two  Germanics,  and  if  so, 
>vhich  is  the  true  Germany?  Probably 
he  answer  is  that  each  is  the  real  Ger- 
nany  manifesting  herself  in  different 
noods.  Fundamentally  we  have  an  in- 
ense  and  emotional  people,  swayed  in  one 
nstance  by  artistic  emotions,  in  another 
)\-  the  love  of  exact  research  for  facts,  in 
mother  by  the  feeling  of  domesticity, 
uid  in  still  another  by  the  powerful  iiu- 
ndse  of  a  great  national  egoism.  They 
u-e  a  people  who  can  love  much,  hate  mucli, 
)lay  much,  sacrifice  much,  and  ser\e  \\ell 
vhen  called  into  service.  In  their  war- 
naddened  mood  they  have  stained  a  fair 
cputatiou,  and  they  are  now  trying  to 
hiuk  that  the  stain  will  not  matter  if  thev 
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can  only  fight  through  to  victory.  But 
nations  are  like  men  in  this,  that  however 
successful  one  may  l)ecome  p<'r.sonally  he 
never  gets  to  l)e  .-^o  great  that  he  can 
afford  to  carry  a  tarnished  reputation. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  Germany  of  old  and  see 
if  we  can  not  observe  the  process  by  wliieh 
she  came  to  her  present  state  of  mind. 
While  I  realize  that  it  is  absoluteh'  neces- 
sary for  the  world  to  crush  her  attempt  to 
rule  Kurope,  I  can  not  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  hate  her." 

Admitting  that  Germany  has  not  kept 
faith  with  other  nations,  before  and  after 
the  beginning  of  this  war — rronceding  that 
she  began  the  war  and  meant  that  it  should 
come  long  before  it  began — Dr.  Bassett 
still  belitves  that  "we  can  try  as  intelli- 
gent l)eings  to  remove  the  war-madness 
permanently,  making  it  our  duty  to  pos- 
terity to  do  the  best  we  can.  Some 
generation  must  make  the  start,"  he  urges, 
"or  we  shall  wTing  our  hands  forever." 
Leagues  and  federations  have  been  often 
propose<l  in  the  past,  he  tells  us;  and  he 
thinks  that  when  Germany  has  been 
beaten,  at  last,  the  time  will  have  arrived 
for  a  world  federation  strong  enough  to 
insure  that  peace  for  wliich  he  pleads. 
"Having  won  the  victory  we  desire,"  he 
says,  "we  should  certainly  not  seek  to 
destroy  that  which  we  can  not  replace. 
Live  and  let  live,  a  principle  which  Ger- 
mans have  ignored  in  some  important 
respects,  must  be  recognized  after  the 
military  ambition  of  Germany  is  broken, 
if  we  are  to  have  an  enduring  peace." 
A  federation  of  nations  is  his  ideal  for 
the  world.  He  thinks  it  as  practical  as 
war,  and  far  more  humane,  far  less  costly. 
In  his  arguments  for  it  he  seeks  to  give 
with  candor  the  objections  against  it. 

GERMANY'S   IDEAS   OF  WAR 

Williiiore,  J.  .Seidell.  The  Great  Crime  and  Its 
Moral.  Pp.  323.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

In  this  volume  we  have  rather  a  com- 
])ilation  than  an  original  work.  More 
than  130  authors  and  newspapers  are  cited 
or  rtf erred  to  in  it;  and  their  testimonies 
are  terribly  conclusive.  "The  Great  Crime" 
of  which  they  furnish  proof  is  that  of  Ger- 
many against  civilization.  In  his  preface 
Mr.  Willmore  saj's: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  leading  men  in  the 
country,  the  so-called  'Intellectuals,'  have, 
as  a  body,  adopted  the  principle  that 
flight  is  Right,  and  that  it  is  Germany's 
mission  to  impose  her  will— or  rather  the 
will  of  one  man,  her  Emperor  and  War- 
lord— on  the  whole  of  this  planet." 

The  reason  for  this  is  traced  back, 
hastily,  and  in  the  preface  is  thus  stated: 

"It  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  German  people  which 
have  been  brought  so  prominently  to  our 
notice  of  late  have  been  associated  with 
them  throughout  their  history — in  par- 
ticular their  treachery  and  disregard  of 
treaties.  The  Roman  and  Greek  his- 
torians never  tire  of  alluding  to  this  trait. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  the  barbarian  Germans 
of  the  Roman  period  that  it  is  so  marked. 
It  appears  again  and  again  in  each  suc- 
ceeding period.  This  nation  has  ever 
made  it  a  principle  only  to  keep  a  treaty 
A\hen  it  is  to  its  own  convenience  to  do  so, 
a  circumstance  which  can  not  be  too  care- 
fully noted  bj-  those  who  will  have  to 
decide  by  what  means  it  will  be  i)ossible 
to  insure  a  lasting  peace." 

Beginning  with  Chapter  V,  on  "Kultur 
and  Morality-."  full  one-half  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  Germany's  methods  in  waging 
war.  to  her  atrocities,  and  to  her  attempted 
justification  thereof — all  these  set  forth 
in  more  or  less  detail  by  the  witnesses  cited, 
many  of  whom  are  German  soldiers.     The 
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horribleness  of  it  all  is  accounted  for  bj-  the 
following  summary  of  German  theories, 
that— 

"The  State  being  above  morality  may 
declare  war  on  any  pretext,  or  no  pretext 
at  all,  whenever  it  deems  it  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage to  do  so,  and  may,  and  indeed 
should,  carry  on  that  war  without  regard  to 
any  international  engagements  into  which 
it  had  pre%  iously  entered,  or  to  the  com- 
monly accepted  principles  of  humanity." 

The  closing  chapters,  on  "Germans  as 
They  See  Themselves  "  and  "The  Dangers 
of  a  Premature  Peace,"  afford  sober  re- 
lief from  the  horrors  immediatel3-  pre- 
ceding and  ample  basis  for  solemn  r<.>- 
flection.  ^Ir.  Bonar  Law's  conclusion 
will  be  echoed  by  a  great  host  in  America 
and  across  the  sea: 

"We  shall  have  lost  this  war  unless  we 
make  it  certain  that  nexcr  again  shall  it 
be  in  the  power  of  one  man,  or  grouj)  of 
men,  to  turn  the  world  into  the  charnel- 
house  which  exists  to-day." 

RECENT  FICTION 

Gulches,  Gustave.  Soldiers  Both.  Pp.  321. 
Translated  by  F.  T.  Cooper.  New  York;  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.     $1.40.     Postage,   12  cents. 

Jtilien  Farjol  was  a  French  author, 
stunned  by  his  first  failure  out  of  conceit 
with  himself  and  life,  when  he  decided  to 
go  back  to  the  country  where  he  was  born 
and  attempt  to  "find  himself."  At  this 
juncture  in  his  life,  when  he  is  finding  the 
country  life  and  people  unsatisfactor\', 
war  is  declared  and  he  hastens  to  join  the 
Army.  Rejected  because  of  "rheumatism 
of  the  heart,"  he  throws  himself  into  the 
cause  bj'  assuming  the  work  and  obliga- 
tions of  one  "Henri,"  husband  of  his  littie 
friend  Zclia,  of  the  house  of  Massaguel, 
and,  in  grueling  labor,  unaccustomed 
activities,  and  unusual  experiences,  he 
fights  his  way  to  self-expression  and  con- 
trol through  temptations  of  soul  and  body, 
and  finally  trium])hs.  It  is  a  novel  theme 
— the  evolution  of  a  new  idea,  glorifying 
the  "army  of  substitutes,"  not  the  man  who 
goes,  but  the  man  who  remains.  "The 
mechanic,  the  tradesman,  the  farmer, 
the  clerk,  the  day-laborer,  taken  from  their 
work  by  the  call  to  arms,  must  have  the 
assurance  that  they  are  eveiy  one  of  them 
lea\'ing  in  their  place  a  loyal  and  devoted 
substitute,  the  one  a  soldier  of  the  advanced 
post,  the  other  a  soldier  of  the  rear-guard, 
but  soldiers  both!" 

Hill,  Marlon.  The  Toll  of  the  Road.  Pp.  321. 
New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.-50. 
Postage,    12   cents.  

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  reader  to  take 
this  story  seriously,  it  is  so  unconvincing, 
superficial,  and  unsatisfactoiy.  We  shiver 
at  the  heroine's  name — "Gert  Hall";  we 
revolt  at  the  unnatural  exaggeration  of 
Gert's  introduction  into  theatrical  life, 
and  we  feel  that  Terry,  the  commonplace 
finance  is  no  less  tiying  than  Maurice 
Lorrimer,  who  is  pictured  as  the  irresis- 
tible matinee  hero,  and  we  might  even  ques- 
tion the  author,  who  permits  her  school- 
teacher heroine  to  talk  about  "the  most 
awful  of  the  two."  Tho  Gert  had  her 
"hope  chest"  started,  and  their  home 
also  she  did  not  hesitate  a  momtnt  to 
accept  an  offer  to  go  "on  the  road,"  for 
which  her  only  qualification  was  "two 
lustrous  braids  of  raven  hair."  Where 
the  author  does  score,  if  at  all,  is  in  her 
portrayal  of  theatrical  experiences  of  the 
road  and  the  necessary  changes  it  makes 
in  a  young  girl's  ideals  and  point  of  Aiew. 
She  seems  to  attempt  to  be  honest  and 
sincere  in  her  depiction  of  stage  characters 
and  the  lure  and  fascination  of  this  uu- 
eouveutioual  life,  which  is  like  no  other, 
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04nd  tKink  how  needlessly  I  suffered 


with  a  poor  complexion  before  I  disco\^ered 

R^nol  S 


'"When  my  eomploxion  was  red.  rough  and 
unsightly,  I  was  so  a.shamcd  that  I  never  en- 
joyed myself.  I  inuigined  that  people  avoided 
me— i)erhaps  they  rlidf  But  the  regular  use  of 
Hesinol  Soap— with  a  little  Kesinol  Ointment 
just  at  first— has  given  me  back  mv  clear, 
liealthy  skm. 

Try  Resinol  Soap  a  week,  and  you  will  know 
why  you  will  want  it  the  year  round.  The 
soothing,  healing  Kesinol  medication  in  it  re- 
duces the  tendency  to  blotch<s  and  oiliness 
soothes  irritated  pores,  offsets  the  effects  of 
neglect  or  improper  treatment,  and  l)rings  out 
the  real  beauty  of  the  complexion,  giving 
Nature  the  chance  she  needs  to  make  red 
rough  skins  while  and  soft. 


oap 


This  .same  purity,  and 
soothing,  healing  medica- 
tion also  adapt  Kesinol  Soap 
to  the  care  of  the  hair,  and 
of  a  baby's  tender,  easily- 
irritated  skin. 

Hesinol  .Soap  is  not  artificial- 
ly rolonxl,  its  rich  brown  boing 
cntirtly  due  to  the  Re.sinol  mwt- 
iraiioii.  whicti  it  contains,  and 
which  doctors  prescribe  so  widely 
in  the  treatment  of  skin  and  scalp 
affections. 

Resinol  Soap  is  sold  bv  all 
dnifjKisis  and  most  dealers  in  toi- 
let Koods.  For  a  sample  cake.free. 
with  miniatin-e  box  of  Hesinol 
Ointment,  write  to  Dept .  (i7-H. 
Kesinol  Chcm.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The   Health- Care   of   the   Growing    Child 

by  Louis  Fischer,  M.IJ.  For  the  mother  who  would  Ruard  her 
child'3  health  and  unrlcrstanU  the  t>e?t  treatment  during  ill- 
ness.  Postpaid.  11.37.    Funk  &  Wa«nalls  Company,  N.Y. 


Tennis  Taught  by  an  Expert 


in  Modern  Tennl.,  h,    I-.  \   Va.lo.    a  th „«),.  .x,,,  n  ,l,-..r,i,ii..>, 

..f  Ihr  ,,nn.-,|,U.s  .„d  mothnds  iisc.t  by  the  Inlrrnnt al  .■halnpinns. 

4H|,l,„t.,t, »,.!,«  ,,f  Molouiihlin.    11..^.!,..,.  W  illi.,,„s.   it.-  .   i„  a.li..ii 
Cloth,  by  ma,I.  $j.iO.    Funk  4  Wagnall.  Company   New  York 


Turning  the  Spotlight  on  Prussian  Politics 


The   Princess  Catherine   Radziwill. 

.iiithor  of  "Memories  of  I'orty 
Years,"  ".Sovereinns  and  Statesmen 
of  l-.urope,''  etc.,  etc.,  has  now  given 
the  world  a  unique  account  r)f  Prus- 
sian underground  diplomacy  under 
the  title 


"GERMANY 
UNDER 
THREE 

EMPERORS" 


1  his  book  makes  jiublic  for  the  first 
tnne  much  new  and  interestintr  ma- 
teri.d  refi.irding  tlie  secret  ambitions 
ol  the  rulers  of  Germanvand  the  far- 
riadunK  intrisues  of  their  famous 
iinnister.  Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  bid 
lor  empire. 


Facts  from  Official  Sources  F,,«».- i  rk  .      ••• 

p  .       ,       .  —■«,«.»  c-xceptional  Opportunities 

hvM.„     1     .J*""  *"•""»••  En..  Telegram  The  Lelterto  Count  Andrassy 

iiiSiliiiiiiSiii 

Royal  8vo     bound  in  purpU  cloth  with  gold  Uttering.   390  pages, 
with  8  full-page  portrait*.      $4  00:   by  mail    $4    17 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY.   354-360  Fourth  Avenue.    New  York  City 


but  she  fails   to   make  even  on*, '- ible 
character.     It  is  an  irritating  storj-. 

Widdemer,    Margaret.     Winona's    War    P«»». 

Pp.  2.-,2.      Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B    LioD^^; 
Company.     ?1.25.     Postage,   12  cents.  ^'PP'ncott 

This  is  a  new  volume  in  the  "Camp  Fire 
Series,"  in  which  the  young  people's 
fa\onte,  \\  uiona  of  Camp  Karonva 
again  makes  her  appearance,  and  all  wili 
he  interested  in  her  new  acti^•ities.  This 
time  the  Camp-Fire  girls  combine  forces 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  vounger 
society  of  "Blue  Birds"  and  do  their  bit 
in  war-work  by  developing  a  farm,  raising 
vegetables,  making  butter  and  cheese,  and 
l)reserving  and  canning  everything  avail- 
able. The  accomplishments  of  these  young 
I)co))h>  are  wonderful  and  the  description 
of  their  finding  the  farm  and  purclia^jng 
supplies  makes  interesting  and  excitine 
reading.  They  harrow,  i)lant,  hanest 
and  can,  making  fun  out  of  work  and  not 
lacking  adventure  and  excitement.  Ger- 
man spies  try  to  steal  their  horses  and 
blow  up  a  near-by  mimition-factorj",  but 
are  foiled  and  thwarted  in  both  cases  by 
the  alert  young  scouts  and  maidens.  It  is 
a  book  of  wholesome,  cheerful  spirit,  de- 
lightful   for    young    jjeople. 

Findlay,  Hugh,  B.  S.  A.     Practical  Rani.nin- 

Pp.  388.    New  York:  D.  Applet^Jl  & "?   $2^^".'- 
14  cents.  v»i-k 

The  Government  has  advised  everj-  one 
to  "start  a  garden,'  to  utilize  back  yard.s. 
open  spaces,  and  community  centers,  and' 
this  is  the  most  helpful  book  imaginable 
for  one  who  desires  to  follow  that  ad\  ice. 
It  is  ^\Titten  for  the  "back-yard  gardener" 
of  no  experience,  and  contains  every  bit  of 
necessary  knowledge,  from  the  choosing 
of  seed  to  the  reaping  of  harvests.  Tli. 
author  writes  easily,  more  Uke  a  stor 
teller  than  a  text-book  wTiter,  and  gives 
complete  details  of  what  to  plant,  when^ 
where,  and  how,  considering  all  the  commor' 
and  some  of  the  uncommon  vegetables. 

O'Reilly,  MaJ.  Edward  S.    Roving  and  FiRbtlnc: 
.Adventures    I'nder    Four    Flag.s.      lUustrat^   with 
foiT^'t^f''^    ^^^    ^ork:     The    Century    Companv 
1918.     $2  net.     Postage,   12  cenU. 

"This  is  in  uo  sense  a  book  of  travel,' 
says  its  author,  "and  makes  no  claim  t-. 
historical   value.     It  only    lavs    claim    to 
being  a  truthful  tale  of  a  vagabond  .sohlier 
as  it  might  be  told  across  the  camp-tir»-." 
The  soldier  has  not  served  in  the  Allies 
army;     his    "adventures"    began   on    tin 
way  to  Cuba,  when  but  seventeen  year- 
old,    to    take    part    in    the    Spanish   \Vai- 
they  continued  in  the  Philippines,  Japat 
and  China;    they  did  not  end  in  Chicago, 
five   years   later,   when   he   returned   with 
twenty-fi\e  cents  to  the  place  he  had  left 
with  but  fifteen.     He  had  gone  round  tli. 
world;    but  he  still  had  "the  curse  of  tli. 
nieandering    foot,"    and    ^Mexico    allund 
him  for  another  lustrum,  where  he  canic 
to  know  well  Pancho  \'illa  and  Obn-gon. 
Zapata,  and  Carranza,  of  whom  he  writ*  s 
with  keen  analysis. 

Calvert,  I>ouls.     Problems  of  the  Actor.     Win 

an  Introduction  by  Clayton  Hamilton.     Pp.  275.    N.'» 
1  ork:  Henry.Holl  &  Co.    $1.(>0  net.    Postage.  10  cent- 

This  "text-book  of  a  craft,"  as  Mr. 
Hamilton  calls  it  in  the  introduction,  whil. 
primarily  of  interest  and  profit  for  i>ersoii 
ambitit)iis  to  succi>ed  upon  the  stage,  has  .-i 
c(>rtaiii  general  interest  for  all  who  love  tin 
play,  and  may  be  helpfid  to  <>very  one  wh.i 
speaks  in  pui)lic.  Its  consideration  of  "Tli. 
Voice,"  with  direct  reference  to  an  actor's 
use  of  it,  api)lies  to  speakers  wherever  the 
voice  is  publicly  used.  As,  for  instance: 
"^^e  may  .say,  then,  that  our  purpose  is 
not  to  speak  naturally  on  the  stage  at  all, 
Init  to  make  peopl<>  think  we  are  sjM'aking 
naturally,  and  that  this  comes  as  the  result 
of  study  and  hard  work." 
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PERSONAL  GLBIPSES 


LLFBERY  VAN(^LISIIED  IN  A  BATTLE 
WITH   HUGE  GERMAN  PLANE 


FEARLESS  and  dashing  in  combat,  but 
of  the  calmest,  coolest  judgment  even 
in  the  most  perilous  moment  of  an  air-fight, 
Raoul  Lufbery,  America's  most  spectacular 
flier,  jumped  to  his  death  from  his  blazing 
airplane  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
bring  down  one  of  Germany's  latest  aerial 
monsters — which  have  been  described  by 
some  correspondents  as  "  flying  tanks." 

The  huge  Teutcjn  plane  appeared  back 
of  the  American  sector  near  Toul,  and 
two  American  machines  at  once  took 
the  air  to  give  it  combat.  Two  others 
immediately  followed,  but  altho  their 
machine  guns  sprayed  the  huge  armored 
maehme  with  a  deadly  fire  the  German 
machine  loafed  along  as  unconcernedly  as 
if  it  were  a  Newfoundland  dog  with  a  pack 
of  spaniels  snapping  at  its  lieels. 

Lufbery,  according  to  the  news  dis- 
patches, witnessed  the  engagement  from 
the  ground,  and  finally  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can combatants  descended,  out  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  reported  that  it  appeared  to  be 
impossible  to  damage  the  German  plane. 
It  was  then  that  Lufbery  asked  for  and 
obtained  permission  to  engage  the  German. 
He  took  the  air  and  at  once  mounted  above 
the  enemy  plane  and  .swept  down  upon 
the  dragon  of  the  air.  His  machine  gun  is 
supposed  to  have  become  jammed,  for  when 
nearly  uixm  the  German  he  swerved  off, 
but  he  was  back  again  in  a  moment  and 
flashed  by  the  Hun,  his  machine  gun 
l)urking.  But  still  the  German  plane 
hinil)ered  on,  unhurt.  Again  Lufbery 
returned  to  the  attack,  when  suddenly  a 
line  of  flame  burst  from  his  machine,  which 
liiing  for  a  moment  in  the  air  and  then 
plunged  toward  the  ground. 

Lufbery  was  face  to  face  with  death. 
He  knew  he  could  not  escape  it.  To  re- 
main in  the  machine  meant  incineration; 
to  jump  meant  that  he  would  be  cnisht 
n  the  fall.  Even  in  this  last  moment  of 
f)eril  Lufber5''s  nerve  did  not  desert  hun. 
\t  least  he  could  choose  the  method  of  his 
leath.  He  preferred  to  jump.  The 
lorrified  watchers  below  saw  him  rise  in 
lis  blazing  machine,  and  leap  calmly  into 
nidair,  two  thousand  feet  above  the  earth! 
They  found  him  in  the  garden  back  of  a 
louse  in  the  village.  The  peasant  who  was 
irst  to  reach  his  body  almost  buried  the 
:allant  air-fighter  in  the  flowers  among 
^  hich  he  had  fallen. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  adventurous  career 
if  Raoul  Lufbery  was  printed  in  The 
Digest  of  November  3,  1917,  but  only 
.ufbery  himself  could  have  told  the  com- 
plete story  of  his  life,  and  Lufbery  would 
ever  talk  about  himself  to  strangers.  His 
rother  Charles  had  not  seen  him  since  he 
ft  his  home  in  Wallingford,  Conn.,  ten 
ears  ago,  and  yet  Charles  serv^ed  in  the 
"reneh   Army   from   July    10,    1915,   until 
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American  Photography  sayt:  "The  entire  photographic  fraternity 
owes  thanks  to  the  author  of  this  work." 

Successful  Photography 

If  you  want  to  experience  the  fascination  of  successful  photography— know 
the  i)leasure  that  comes  from  taking  good  pictures  and  developing  and  printing 
them  yourself  with  the  greatest  success,  let  this  practical  and  helpful  work  be 
your  guide  and  instructor. 

CASSELL'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

In  Two  Handsome  Three-Quarter   Leather  Volumes 

^^oAk;'*^^'^^'  ^^^^  1°'^  ^^!^  amateur  camera-enthusiast  or  the  professional  photographer.     Anvthine  and 
tre7nlir"AIlZ(""r^:L\?r.^^^^^^  '^''^."  ^"^  instantly  in  thesf  volumes      They  cov"er 

rP.t^"        A  P'^ofos'^aphic  knowledge  with  2500  descriptive  articles.  454  explanatory  drawines  and  dia 

grams,  and  many  full-page  plates.     This  work  e.xplains  the  "how"  and  "why"  orpracticalXtographj: 

PRACTICAL  FUNDAMENTALS  FASCINATING    EXPERIMENTS 

It  explains  the  management  of  all  chemicals — 
tank  work — fixing  solutions — developing— printing 
—managing  light  conditions -getting  correct  expo- 
sure, backgrounds,  etc.  It  describes  the  best 
methods  for  flashlight  work— night  photography 
— portraiture — group  pictures— architectural  pho- 
tography— photographing  animals,  plants,  the 
heavens,  etc.  It  informs  you  on  the  expert  de- 
tails of  using  shutters,  lenses,  etc. — changing 
photographs  to  line  drawings — etc.  And  it  covers 
all  other  branches  of  this  great  subject. 

Bound  in  two  handsome  volumes.  threcquarUr  Ualher.  profusely  illustrated.    Price  $7.30,  postpaid 


To  all  Its  practical  and  necessary  information,  this 
work  adds  hundreds  of  fascinating  descriptions  of 
such  things  as  double  exposures — piecing  negatives 
— automatic  photography — photographing  fires,  fire- 
works, clouds,  fish,  etc. — photography  with  (micro- 
scope, mirror,  kites  and  balloons,  etc. — night  pliotog- 
raphy — and  many  other  tricks,  experiments,  and 
Ireaks  of  photography  that  afford  so  much  interest 
and  entertainment. 

This  great  work  is  written  by  leading  experts  and 
specialists  in  the  photographic  world  and  it  is  an  au- 
thority upon  which  you  can  depend. 

"There  is  no  photographic  topic  on  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  consult  the  Cyclopedia  on  which  we 
have  not  found  valuable  and  thorough  informa- 
tion.  — American  Photography. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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It  Pays  to  Buy 
a  McCRAY 

I  hree    times    a    day — for   'M\'y   days 
every  year — in  the  preparation  of  1095 
meals — ^breakfast,  lunch  and   dinner 
you  use   your  refrifi;erator — more  than 
anything  else  in  your  home. 

The  appetizing  flavor  and  healthful- 
nessofthe  foods  you  serve,  depend  ab- 
solutely upon  the  refrigerator  30U  use. 

More  than  that  — a  McCRAY 
Refrigerator  will  save  the  difference  in 
its  cost  over  a  cheaper  refrigerator 
many  times  over  by  its  economy — 
preventing  waste,  spoilage  and  taint- 
ing of  perishable  foods. 


Sanitary  Refrigerators 

lia\f  exclnsi\e  sanitary  features  not  foiiiul  in 
the  ordinary  refrigerator — the  linings  are  of 
snow  white  0]>al  glass;  with  rounded  corners, 
easily  kept  spotlessly  clean  and  sanitary. 
There  art  no  cracks  or  crevices  for  germs  to 
multiply. 

The  sanitary  bar  metal  sheKes  and  the 
drain  pipe  arc  removable  for  c  leaning.  The 
drain  trap  is  water  sealed — preventing  dust, 
|K>is<jnous  gases,  etc.,  from  entering  the 
refrigeratcir.  The  entire  interior  can  easily 
be  kept  sweet  and  clean  —  free  from  the 
slightest  trace  of  taint  or  odor. 

1-ft  us  send  you  our  rataloK  which  illuKtratcs  and 
df-fcribrs  a  great  variety  of  stock  sizrs  for  rvrry 
rrfiuiremeiil  —  priced  from  $10. (M)  up.  SiH'cial  sizes 
arc  built  to  order  for  (larticular  reciuirements  or  to 
match  the  interior  finish.  .\ny  MiCR.XN'  can  tx- 
arr.iMKed  for  outside  icuitj.  Write;  for  culaluK  NOW— 
hefore  you  forKet. 

No.  O.'l  for  Ri'sidences 

No.  t>'2  for  .Meat  Markets 

No.  71  for  Cirocers  and  IJelicatrdorn* 

No.  51  for  Hotels,  Club;)  and  Restaurants 

McCRAY  RcfrijJ:cTator  Co. 

81'l   I.akc  Street  K.ndallviIU-.   Ind. 

."ialtiroomi  i>i  .1.'/  I'niuipui  Cilitt 


lie  wa>;  di*r'har£jf'd  in  1017,  and  onee  he 
wa.s  within  lift«-<-n  miles  of  w  hen-  liis  brother 
was  then  stationed.  A  writer  in  the  New- 
York  Suu  had  no  dilTieulty  in  getting  ( 'harles 
to  talk  about  his  brother  with  afTeeticjnate 
pride.  Haoul  was  alive  then,  but,  strangely 
enough,  the  story  was  prinfed  on  May  19, 
the  day  that  Lufbery  climbed  into  the 
ether  to  fight  his  last  battle  among  the 
clouds.     The  Sun  rejwrter  WTot*-: 

"We  were  never  surj)rized  at  anything 
Kacjul  ever  did,  and  .sometimes,"  Charles 
said,  "when  we  were  alone  he  was  as  good 
as  a  story-bcjok.  But  you  eould  not  get 
him  to  talk  if  there  was  eompany.  He 
was  always  ready  to  risk  «\  cry  thing,  and 
the  moment's  joy  was  all  he  wanted  from 
it.  Ah,  he  is  splendid  for  an  army!  He 
could  dress  wounds  or  cook  or  comfort  the 
wounded,  and  do  all  tho.so  simj)le  things 
wliieh  so  few  know  how  to  do  at  all.  He 
ought  to  know  them.  He  has  jnade  his 
li\  ing  so  ever  .since  he  was  fifteen. 

"You  know  when  he  thought  he  might 
come  home  they  talked  of  gi\ing  him  a 
great  banquet.  Well,  (ierve"  (so  they  call 
him),  "if  he  should  hear  of  sueh  an  int<'n- 
tion  beforehand  would  slip  home  incognito. 
He  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  a 
banquet. 

"He  ^vas  never  the  one  to  be  popular 
with  girls,  or  men,  either.  He  liked  to  be 
alone,  and  .sometimes  he  would  sit  looking 
and  say  nothing." 

Charles  said  that  in  Paris  he  had  seen 
aviators  splendid  in  their  deeorations  and 
uniforms,  the  most  admired  men  in  the 
hot<'ls.  But  Raoul  wouldn't  cut  much  of  a 
figure  among  them;  indeed,  he'd  sooner 
face  twenty  (Jermaii  airplanes  than  try, 
"beeau.se  he  dcx's  not  care  much  about 
how  he  looks." 

Now,  Raoul  got  his  tast<»  for  high  ad- 
venture early  in  life.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  about  six  years  old,  leaving 
the  three  brothers  to  their  grandmother's 
care.  According  to  all  acc*ounts,  the  lady 
found  it  the  hardest  work  in  life.  For 
Haoul  was  always  restless. 

Like  a  trtic?  Frenchman — or  an  American 
of  the  world,  as  he  really  is — he  decided 
when  he  was  fifte<'n  that  he  just  coiddn't 
live  another  day  unless  he  saw  Paj-is.  So 
he  left  his  grandmother  and  set  off. 

He  never  saw  her  again.  For  Avhen 
Charles  was  in  France,  he  went  to  Cler- 
mont to  see  her,  and  found  "to  liV^  ^f^at 
sadness  that  she  was  dead  and  we  had  not 
heard  of  it."  .^ 

Meanwhile  the  boys'  father  married 
again.  From  this  marriage  they  ha\ »■ 
four  sisters,  Yvonnc>,  Mario  Louise,  and 
Germaine.  nurses  in  Boston,  and  Berthe. 
who  is  married  and  with  whom  Haoul's 
father  now  lives  in  Yalesville,  Conn. 
There  is  another  brother.  Hem',  who  tried 
to  enlist  in  the  aviation  service  last  sj)ring. 
with  what  fortinie  1  do  not  know. 

The  Wallingford  |)eo|)le  heard  very  little 
from  Hacjid  after  he  joined  the  I.jifayette 
Eseadrille.  He  was  not  a  verj-  satis- 
factory correspondent,  but,  .says  the  writer 
in  The  Sun: 

On  December  27,  1017,  i)os.sessinp  the 
Croix  ih-  (lurrre,  the  British  Military  Ooss, 
the  Frenc-h  Midtiillt  Mililniit.  and  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  he  wrote  to  his  brother: 

"N'ow,  I  am  looking  like  a  Christmas- 
tree,  medals  jill  over  my  chest.  The  last 
one  1  was  decorated  with  is  a  Montenegrin 
order,  with  a  ribbon,  red,  blue,  and  white. 
Tho  it  has    not   the   value  of   the  French 


Legion  of  Honor  or  the  Military  Modal,  i 
I  am  awfidly  jiroud  to  wear  it.  ( 

"You  certainly  have  heard  through  the  I 
newspapers  about  my  commission  in  the  ' 
American  aviation,  but  the  truth  is  I 
wa>  appointed  to  that  rank  (Major)  a 
month  ago,  but  1  can  not  wear  the  uniform 
yet.  as  the  French  are  still  holding  my 
discharge. 

"I  now  have  si.xteen  official  German 
machines  to  my  credit,  and  many  others 
unofficial.  On  December  2,  1  brought 
two  of  them  down. 

"Well,  how  is  everything  up  at  the  old 
Wallingford'.'  1  would  like  ver\-  much  to  i 
see  it  back  again.  Unfortunately,  I  must 
gi\e  it  up  for  the  present.  For  I  should 
like  to  organize  some  sort  of  a  little 
flying  circus  for  the  Germans  before  I 
lea\e  here." 

As  told  in  The  Dige.st,  Lufbery  left 
Wallingford  when  he  was  seventeen  years 
old  and  set  out  to  see  the  world.  After 
visiting  several  French  cities  he  went  to 
Africa.  His  plan  was  to  get  a  job  of  some 
kind — in  Turkey  he  worked  in  a  restaurant  | 
— and  after  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  cj- 
to  "move  on"  to  new  fields  of  adventure 
In  this  way  he  traveled  through  Europe, 
Africa,  and  .South  America.  He  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  .\rmy  while  in  New 
Orleans  and  was  sent  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  After  being  mustered  out,  two 
years  later  he  visited  C^hina  and  Japan  and 
then  went  to  India  where  he  worked  as  4 
ticket-collector  on  the  Bombay   Railroad. 

At  Saigon,  Cochin  China,  Lufbery  met 
Marc  Pourpe,  a  young  French  aviator  who 
was  giving  flying  exhibitions.  Pourpe 
needed  an  assistant.  Lufbery  got  the  job. 
Together  they  gave  e.vhibitipns  and  when 
the  war  broke  out  they  were  in  Pftris 
seeking  a  new  airplane.  Pourpe  volunteered 
as  an  aviator,  and  was  shot  during  one  of 
his  wonderful  feats.  Lufberj',  not  beinsf  ft  i 
French  citizen,  entered  the  Foreign  legion,  ' 
and  finally  in  191 G  went  to  the  Fn»nt  as  a 
member  of  the  .\merican  Kscadrille. 

One  of  Lufl)ery's  recent  fights  is  related 
by  .lohn  Guy  Gilpatrick,  a  First  Lieu- 
tenant with  the  American  Expo<litionary 
Force,  who  witnessed  the  battle  in  which 
the  American  flier  was  the  victor.  Gil- 
l>atrick  descril>es  the  battle  in  a  letter  to  his 
father,  which  was  dated  April  23,  and  was 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times: 

To-day  I  >\as  on  the  field,  busj'  as  a 
subway  tic-ket-agent  during  the  rush  hour, 
because  I  had  six  machines  going  out  on  a 
job.  I  heard  some  machine  guns  KK>ing  ; 
off,  but  didn't  pay  much  attention  until  I 
heard  motors  running,  too.  IxK»ked  up, 
but  couldn't  see  a  thing,  the  clouds  being 
scattered   around    fairly    well.  I 

Then,  from  behind  a  cloud  came  two 
machinc»s,  thc>  first  of  which  dive<l  int<'  a 
cloud,  the  other  right  after  him,  and  both 
had  their  guns  going  wide  open.  They 
disMippeiH-ed  into  the  cloud,  but  we  cotild  ' 
still  hear  them.  Then  the  firing  stopt  and 
out  of  the  cloud  dropt  a  machine,  blazing. 
Stmight  down  she  came.  i)ie<'es  of  it 
coming  loose-  because  of  th»>  speed.  Pilot 
and  obser\ cr  fell  or  jumped,  and  landed 
,som(>  distance  away.  Meanwhile  the  other 
niai-hine,  a  S/xid,  headed  home. 

.\11  this  didn't  take  over  thr»>e  minut  », 
and    it    was    a    mighty    harrowing    sight. 
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TRUSCON 

STEEL 

WINDOWS 


Factories  erected  by  the  Austin  Co., 
Industrial  Engineers  and  Build- 
ers. Truscon  Steel  Windozis  used 
in  these  and  many  others  of  the 
high-grade  Austin 
Standard  Factory 
Buildings. 


WHERE  time  is  the  prime  essential  in  construction 
work,  Standard  Truscon  Steel  Windows  meet 
every  demand  of  the  building  owner,  the  architect 
and  the  contractor.  Truscon  Steel  Windows  are  carried  in 
stock  in  so  many  types  and  sizes,  that  they  meet  practically 
all  requirements  of  window  openings.  Prompt  shipment  is 
assured,  so  that  they  can  be  on  the  job,  and  ready  when 
wanted. 

Daylight  and  fresh  air — supplied  in  ample  measure  by 
Truscon  Steel  Wmdows — make  for  efficient  work,  good 
health,  larger  output,  better  products,  less  waste  and  fewer 
accidents.  Their  trim,  attractive  appearance,  clean-cut 
lines  and  exceptional  strength  are  in  keeping  with  modern 
architecture  and  engineering. 

In  design,  construction,  finish,  workmanship  and  hard- 
ware, Truscon  Steel  Windows  are  of  high  quality,  yet, 
because  of  standardization  and  quantity  production,  they 
are  low  in  price,  thus  economical  in  first,  as  well  as  in  the 
final  cost. 

Truscon  Steel  Windows  are  also  furnished  in  semi-stock 
units,  continuous  and  sliding  sash,  partitions,  doors,  etc. 

Handsome  Truscon  Steel  Window  Book  mailed  free  on 
request. 

Truscon  Steel  Company 

(FORMCRLV     TRUSSED    CONCRtTC     STEEL    CO.) 

YOUNGSTOWN,      OHIO. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES   IN   PRINCIPAL    CITIES 


TRUSCON 
STEEL  CO. 
Youngstown.  OWa 
Please  send,  with- 
out obligation,   your 
,.  ^■^■^        Truscon  Window  Book. 
'-'■£_^      with     complete     details, 
tables,  etc. 

Name.   .  


Address. 
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Makes  Light  Work 
of  Heavy  Ironing 

Do  away  with  the  dread,  dnidj^ery 
and  discomfort  of  ironing  day  by 
using  the 

UNIVERSAL 

Electric  Iron 

Saves  you  the  many  tiresome  steps 
between  the  ironing  Ijoard  and  stove. 
Kliniinates  the  hot  kitchen  and  does 
in  a  couple  of  hours  the  work  that 
used  to  take  the  best  part  of  a  day  to 
accomplish. 

Greater  heat  storage  capacity  does 
away  with  "waiting  for  the  iron  to 
heat  up"  and  makes  easy  work  of  the 
heaviest  ironing. 

UNIVERSAL 

Electric 

Home  Needs 

The  spirit  of  war-time  econonn-  is 
shown  not  only  in  the  saving  of  moiiey 
and  food,  but  also  in  the  conservation 
of  time  and  work  in  the  home.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  American  housewife 
to  aid  in  local  war  activities,  but 
many  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of 
the  great  amount  of  time  required 
for  household  cares. 

UN'I\KKSAL  Electric  Home  Needs  solve 
this  problfiii  by  doiiiK  the  tasks  that  ordinarily 
take  the  best  part  of  a  day  in  a  few  hours. 
Hiving  more  leisure  time  and  accomplishing 
the  work  in  a  far  more  efficient  manner. 

On  sale  at  Electric  Liahling  Companies.  Elec- 
trical Dealers,  Hardware  and  House  Fur- 
nishing .Stores  everywhere. 

Write  to  Depl.  No.  146  jor  Free  Booklet 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


Heating  Pad 

No.  E9940.  $8.50 
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The  BocIks  weren't  l)adly  smashed  and 
weri-n't  burned.  They  were  botli  officers, 
one  of  them  being  a  Wilhelni  liiekniann. 
The  pilot  had  eight  l)iillets  in  his  groin; 
and  the  observer  one  in  his  hij).  Both 
were  fine  young  fellows,  beautifully  drest 
and  groomed.  Our  l)uneh  got  all  the 
buttons  off  their  elothes  for  souvenirs — 
have  one  myself,  but  I  didn't  cut  it  off. 

Well,  the  two  liochea  were  i)ulverized 
inside,  of  course,  so  the  Major  got  most 
of  their  personal  stufT  for  the  Intelligence 
Section,  and  then  we  carried  on  back  to 
camp.  The  French  took  charge  of  the 
bodies.  They  wer(>  lying  about  fifty  yards 
apart  and  fifty  yards  from  the  machine,  so 
Aou  see  how  high  they  were  when  they 
jumped  or  fell  out. 

We  just  had  word  that  Major  Lufbery 
did  tlie  job,  and  it  was  really  marvelous 
shooting.  It  takes  a  real  genius  to  group 
shots  the  wa3'  those  were  grouped,  and, 
besides  killing  the  pilot  and  wounding  the 
ol)ser\er,  he  had  pierced  the  tank 

Hut  we  ha\e  twelve  f(»et  of  one  of  their 
cartridge  bands,  and  every  third  cartridge 
carries  an  explosive  bullet.  We  ust>  tracers, 
but  nev(>r  exj)losives.  An  explosi\e  bullet 
is  rotten,  and  tears  a  frightful  hole  in  a 
man — anybody  who  would  use  them  ought 
to  be  mutilated,  too.  We  are  all  having 
naki)in-rings  made  of  the  reel  around  which 
the  cartridge-band  w  inds. 

In  Wallingford  there  are  many  who  have 
memories  of  the  famous  flier  when  he 
worked  in  Simpson's  factory  making  silver 
casket-trimmings.  But  no  one  ever  pre- 
tended to  understand  him — neither  Wal- 
lingford nor  his  family. 

"Casket-trimmings,"  muttered  the  elder 
Ijufbery  as  he  talked  to  a  writer  for  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  his  famous  son, 
Thtdi  he  shook  his  head  uncomprehendingly 
as  he  continued: 

"Raoul  was  a  strange  boy.  Often  in  the 
last  few  days  I  have  said  that  no  one  knew 
him  ever,  until  now.  He  hated  shop-work. 
He  hated  towns  and  cities  and  regular 
hours  and  smoke  and  all  that.  We — we 
never  understood  him  at  all,  I  think,  until, 
I)erhaps,  now." 

But  there  is  one  \\ho.  ])erhai)S,  under- 
stood him  better  than  the  rest.  Says  the 
writer  in  The  Trihniie: 

Th(>re  is  a  woman  in  Wallingford  who 
remembers  him  very  well.  She  is  the 
wif(>  of  his  brother  ("harh  s,  who  served 
fifteen  months  in  the  Freiicii  Army  before 
he  was  wounded  and  returned  to  this  coun- 
try. With  tht :')  Haoiil  li\  ed  during  his 
sojourn  in  Wallingford.  in  a  little  himso 
^•ine-c()vered,  poor,  and  excessively  neat, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  factory  wall  behind 
which  Charles  now  works.  Th(>  air  is 
heavy  and  sweet  with  the  set-nt  of  warm 
earth  and  growing  things,  and  Mme.  Luf- 
bery sits  in  Iter  tiny  kitchen,  her  foot  on  a 
citidle  rocker,  keeping  a  wary  eye  upon 
the  motionless  and  mysterious  little  bundlo 
timong  the  i)illows. 

What  manner  of  lad  was  Kaoul  in  those 
two  years  of    casket-fittings'.'      Xo    young 

'friends?  No  church  sociables,  and  straw- 
berry festivals,  no  girls'.'  Mme.  Lufbc>ry 
laugiis  .softly  at  the  thought  of  Haoul  and 
lo\c.  tind  shrugs  exjire.ssively. 

!        "'K    ad   no  time  for  love!"  she  j)roU^sts. 

1    She  is  \('ry   French  and  her  accent  is  the 

I  soft,  liquid  b-r-r-r  of  the  Midi.  "Always 
'e  came  'ome,  tranquil — quiet — dtdl  like  'o 
was  tired.     .Vftaire  iliner  'e    went   to  b«'d 


like  an  old  man.  or  a  very  leetle  boy  and  at 
breakfast  it  was  the  same.  Not  gay!  No, 
no,  not  gay  at  all!  I  used  to  look  at  him 
and  say  to  Charles:  'Mon  Dicu,  is  zat 
})oy  some  one  who  'as  kill  tigers  in  -ifriqin; 
who  'as  see  the  world  from  Calcutta  a 
Pari.s — no,  no,  I  can  not  believe!'  And 
always  Charles  would  shake  'is  head  at  nie 
and  say:  'Zut!  Laurence,  'e  is  'ere  only 
for  a  leetle  time.  'E  wiU  go  on — 'e  can  not 
stay — in  'im  is  somsing  not  to  rest.  'E 
'as  not  found  'is  metier!'" 

Mine.  Lufbery  is  interrupted.  There  is 
a  faint  plaintive  wail  from  the  cradled 
bundle  beside  her.  She  bends  over  it 
swiftly,  murmuring,  and  when  she  raists 
her  head  her  t'yes  are  wet  and  a  trifle  red. 

"My  bal>y,"  she  says,  simply.  "It  is 
eight  weeks  old.  I  write  to  Raoul  when 
it  'as  just  one  day  of  life,  and  I  ask  'im. 
can  you  not  come  'ome  to  be  'is  godfas«T ' 
For  eight  weeks  we  'ave  wait  for  itsehrist*:'!!- 
ing.  Just  now,  Avhen  could  I  hear  fro>ii 
Raoul  that  'e  would  come  and  give  to  it  'is 
great  name — 'e  is  gone!  Ah!"  With 
clenched  hands  she  gazes  heavenward. 
"We  would  not  all  feel  so  bad  if  they- 
THEY  could  not  say  they  'ad  kill  'im!  If 
onlv  they  could  not  say  they  'ad  make  'im 
fall." 

Mme.  Lufbery  rocked  the  cradle  violently 
while  she  fumbled  in  a  cardboard  box  for 
the  last  letter  from  Raoul.  It  was  in  French, 
of  course,  but  she  translated  it  thus: 

"I  could  wish  to  see  Wallingford  again" 
— this  Major  Lufbery  \\TOte  before,  antl 
not  in  answer  to  the  letter  concerning  hi< 
newly  arrived  namesake.  "But  it  is  not 
for  me  now.  I  like  the  game  here,  thank 
you — I  prefer  to  perch  among  my  clou(l> 
and  shoot  at  Boches  even  to  passing  a 
pleasant  hour  with  you  all.  I  can  not 
come  now.  .\fter  the  war  we  shall  see — 
but  I  shall  not,  I  think,  Uve  so  long." 

In  spite  of  this,  liis  sister-in-law  had 
written,  believing  that  he  must  consider 
the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  can  not  know  what  he  in- 
tended. She  wipes  her  eyes  now  wit!. 
the  characteristic  poise  which  women  ui 
her  race  can  assume  with  such  starthng 
suddenness. 

"  Vous  voijcz"  she  says.  "Wo  did 
not  expect  'e  would  li\'e.  No,  we  were  not 
surprized — but — of  course — "  her  ey<  ■ 
again  fall  upon  her  child,  crowing  and 
sucking  upon  an  incredibly  large  corner  of 
his  pillow.  "Xevaire  mind,  mon  prtit! 
When  thou  art  grown  there  will  be  bigger 
aeroplanes  and  i)er'aps  even  bigger  deeds 
for  thee  to  do! — La!  'E  will  be  a  great 
aridteiir,  celui-cif  observes  Mme.  Lufber\ 
with  conviction.  "Excust> — "  she  begs, 
"I  go  to  put  'im  in  the  garden — to  look  at 
the  sky!" 

The  type  of  machine  that  vanquishe<I 
the  great  American  Ace  had  not  before 
appeared  on  the  American  front,  altho 
it  had  been  used  on  the  So  mme.  The 
Times  says: 

The  sense  of  personal  grief  that  we  ail 
feel  in  the  death  of  Lufbery  and  his  com 
rades  is  not  forgt)tten  in  th(>  larger  anxiet> 
caused  by  the  Hying  Umk.  That  is  de 
scribed  as  having  a  wing  reach  of  sixt\ 
f(>et,  its  vital  parts  ])rotected  by  armor, 
its  i)ilot  eased  in  thre(>-eighths-inch  st4M^I, 
two-engined,  two-gunned,  the  gunners  in 
armor.  Thus  the  i)ilot  has  nothing  to  do 
but  run  the  machine.  The  proti-eted  gun- 
ners manage  tlu^  two  heavy  machine  guns. 
The  tank  seems  immune  to  nuichine-gun 
bullets. 
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How  to  keep  your  Ford  engine 
running  like  new 

Scientific  lubrication  protects  working  parts  from  wear 


WHEN  you  crank  up  your 
Ford,  does   the  engine 
run  with  snap  and  power, 
quietly  and  smoothly — or  does  it 
sputter,  miss  and  buck? 

If  the  latter  is  the  case,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  trouble 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  engine  but 
that  improper  lubrication  is  re- 
sponsible. 

The  Ford  engine  is  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  mechanism,  compact 
and  accurately  made,  but,  like 
any  other  finely-adjusted  ma- 
chine, it  requires  absolutely  cor- 
rect lubrication  to  develop  its 
fullest  efficiency. 

The  special  problem 
of    Ford    lubrication 

Every  car  has  different  lu- 
bricating problems.  In  the  Ford 
this  special  problem  arises  from 
the  exclusive  and  ingenious  con- 
struction by  which  the  disc  clutch 
and  transmission  gears  are  en- 
closed with  the  engine. 

In  other  makes  of  cars  these 
three  parts  are  separate  and  the 
oiling  requirements  of  each  are 
met  by  a  different  lubricant. 

In  the  Ford,  one  oil  must  lubri- 
cate all  three  of  these  -parts 
— the    engine,    transmission 
gears  and  the  disc  clutch. 


The  tiou- famous  Sedi- 
ment Test,  showing 
sediment  produced  by 
engine  heat  in  ordinary 
oil.  and  how  Veedol  re- 
duces sediment  86  % . 
The  left-hand  bottle 
shows  ordinary  oil. 
the  right-hand  bottle. 
Veedol.  both  specimens 
taken  after  500  miles 
of  running 


The  ideal  lubricant 
for  your  Ford 

Exhajstive  scientific  experi- 
ments and  thousands  of  road 
tests  have  proved  that  Veedol 
Medium  is  the  ideal  lubricant  for 
the  Ford  power  plant. 

It  is  heavy  enough  for  the  en- 
gine and  gears,  yet  light  enough 
so  that  the  clutch  does  not  drag. 

Ordinary  oil  breaks  dow^n  un- 
der the  terrific  heat  of  the  engine 
and  the  resulting  black  sediment 
causes  rapid  wear.    That  is  why 


pCftNEIART^GEARS 


SUMP^O'U 


FORD    ENGINE 


Tnthe  ingenious  design  of  the  Ford  power  plonl  the  three  tnnsl  importmit 
P^rts — the  engine,  transmission  gears  and  disc  clutch — are  enclosed  together. 
The  oil  in  the  sump  must  meet  the  different  lubrication  requirements  of  all 
three  of  these  parts.     Veedol  Medium  is  especially  made  to  do  this 
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you  cannot  afiford  to  buy  ordi- 
nary oil  at  any  price. 

Veedol  not  only  resists  de- 
struction by  heat  and  minimizes 
the  consequent  formation  of 
sediment,  but  also  reduces  evap- 
oration in  your  engine  to  a  neg- 
ligible quantity.  You  will  get 
25%  to  50%  more  mileage  per 
gallon  with  Veedol  for  this  reason. 

Make  this  test  for  yourself 

Drain  the  oil  out  of  your 
crankcase  and  fill  with  kerosene. 
Run  the  engine  very  slowly  for 
30  seconds  and  then  clean  out 
all  kerosene.  Refill  with  Veedol 
and  make  a  test  run  over  a  familiar 
road  including  steep  hills  and  level 
straightaways. 

You  will  find  that  your  engine  has 
acquired  new  power,  hill-climbing  abil- 
ity and  snappy  pick-up.  It  will  run 
more  smoothly  and  quietly  and  will 
give  greater  gasoline  mileage. 

When  figured  by  miles  of  service, 
and  not  by  cost  per  gallon,  Veedol 
proves  much  more  economical  than 
ordinary  oils,  which  evaporate  rapidly 
under  the  heat  of  the  engine. 

Send  for  this  80-page  book  on 
lubrication 

The  most  complete  book  ever  pub- 
lished on  automobile  lubrication,  writ- 
ten by  a  prominent  engineer.   Contains 
Veedol    Lubrication     Chart,     showing 
correct  grade  of  Veedol  for  every 
car,   winter   or   summer.       Send 
10c    for   a  copy.      It    may    save 
you  many  dollars. 


TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 

1928  Bowling  Green 
Building 

New  York 


BraDchet   or   distributors 

in  all  principal  cities  of 

the     United    States    and 

Canada 
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At  the  Nation's  Service 

I  he  abllit\-  of  our  country  adequate!}-  to  meet 
force  with  force  on  the  battlefields  of  France 
is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  mineral  wealth 
with  which  Nature  has  so  richly  endowed  us. 
In  the  dark  interior  of  our  mines  and  on  the 
scarred  sides  of  our  hills  are  born  our  battle- 
ships and  transports;  our  tanks  and  ambu- 
lances; our  cannon,  guns,  and  bayonets;  our 
shells  and  grenades;  in  fact  all  our  implements 
of  active  warfare. 

The  miners  of  the  country  are  the  men  who 
labor  first  that  these  things  may  be  put  at  the 
Nation's  service.  That  they  realize  the  im- 
portance of  their  task  is  evidenced  by  the  way 
in  which  they  are  performing  it.  The  produc- 
tion of  practically  al  minerals  during  191 7 
shows  a  great  increase  over  1916.     And  1916 

was  a  record  year. 

*^- 
The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  is  glad  to  call  at- 
tention to  these  men  and  their  work.  We  know 
them  well,  for  our  connections  with  them  have 
been  intimate  for  years.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  our  production  of  Hercules  Explosives 
is  used  by  the  mmers  who  are  doing  so  much 
to  provide  these  implements  which  are  vital 
for  the  winning  of  the  war. 

HEJ^CULES  POWDEI{^  CO. 

Suit  Lake  Citv 
San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 
Wiliuiiisjton.  Del. 
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RIVAL  RIVETERS  PILING   UP  BIG 
SCORES  IN  THE  SHIPYARDS 


WAR  has  developed  a  new  inter- 
national competitive  sport.  It  is 
known  as  rivet-driving,  and  some  top- 
notch  records  are  being  made  in  the 
American  shipyards. 

Charles  Knight,  a  negro,  employed  by 
the  Bethlehem  ship-building  plant  at 
Sparrow's  Point,  Md.,  is  the  champion 
riveter  of  the  world.  And  he  not  only 
holds  that  jH-oud  title,  but  also  twenty- 
tive  pounds  of  Lord  Xortheliflfe's  money 
and  an  ai)preciative  letter  from  Chairman 
Murley,  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  in  which  the  latter  says: 

"Your  world's  record  feat  of  driving 
t.875  rivets  on  May  16  has  set  for 
American  ship-builders  the  fast  pace  that 
is  so  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war 
successfully." 

Xow  Knight  has  got  to  defend  the 
title,  for,  feeling  a  pardonable  pride  in 
the  accomplishment.  Chairman  Hurlej-  per- 
mitted himself  the  pleasure  of  cabling  a 
challenge  to  Lord  Northclifife,  as  rep- 
resenting the  British  workmen,  and  cal'ed 
upon  American  workmen  to  beat  Knight's 
record. 

The  English  title  is  held  by  Robert 
Farrant,  a  riveter  in  a  London  shipyard, 
whose  score-card  showed  4,267  rivets  in 
nine  hours.  Several  men,  comparatively 
"green"  at  the  pneumatic  hammers,  have 
l)een  rolling  up  some  startling  records  in 
the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  districts. 
.\  Xew  York  Wurld  man,  after  visiting  the 
Xewark  Ba\'  yard,  writes: 

One  of  these  men  was  Gus  HoUstedt, 
who  had  not  had  a  riveting  "gun"  in  his 
hands  until  eight  days  ago.  He  was  an 
el«'<-trician.  The  other  day  he  went  out 
to  ont  of  the  ways  and  drove  734  flush 
rivets  in  the  bottom  shell  of  a  ship  in  nine 
hours.  James  McClemens,  his  holder-on, 
or  bucker-up,  who  pushed  against  him  on 
the  rivets,  had  been  at  the  work  only  four 
days.  He  was  a  jeweler.  The  heater  boy, 
.\riel  Hyde,  also  had  been  tonging  hot 
rivets  out  for  only  four  days.  All  this 
work  HoUstedt  did  was  overhead,  so  that  he 
could  not  stand  upright,  but  was  crouched 
in  a  difficult  position. 

Xew  "speed  merchants."  as  the  fastest 
:iveters  have  come  to  be  called,  are  getting 
into  the  contest  daily.  A  team  at  the 
Standard  Ship-building  Corporation,  on 
Shooter  Island,  composed  of  James  Parise, 
riveter;  Doininick  Taglifigcr,  holder-on. 
and  "Coxey  "  Carr.  heater-boy,  drove  1.009 
rivets  recently.  They  were  cheered  as  they 
stopt  work  for  the  day.  Parise  is  known 
as  "Lutz"  among  his  fellow  workers,  and 
Taglifigcr  has  been  given  the  pet  name  of 
"Teddy  Bear."  They  were  topped  in  the 
day's  score  at  that  yard,  however,  by  the 
team  composed  of  .Joseph  Bennett,  riveter, 
and  Morrow,  holder-on,  with  a  passer 
boy  named  Bilbet.  They  drove  1,6:33 
rivets  and  worked  only  seven  and  a  half 
hours. 

Riveting  is  hard  work,  but  it  has  its 
humorous  side.  Take  "Big  Ed"  Gibson, 
at  the  Federal  yard  in  Kearny,  for  ex- 
ample. If  the  rivets  don't  come  fast 
enough  and  there  is  a  lull  in  the  work,  he 
plays  a  tune  with  his  rivet  "gun."    ^Many 


times  during  the  day  he  has  his  holder-on, 
and  particularly  his  heater  boy,  battling 
for  breath.  Gilison  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  letting  up. 

If  the  holch>r-on  does  not  withdraw  a 
temporarily  i)laced  ri\et  fast  enough  Gib- 
son applies  the  "juice"  to  his  riveting 
hammer,  touches  the  loose  ri\et  with  it, 
and  sends  the  pin  skyrocketing.  The  fel- 
lows on  the  other  side  of  the  steel  plates 
k-now  what  that  means,  and  they  get  busier 
than  ever. 

.\nother  favorite  stunt  which  amuses 
onlookers  is  for  the  riveter  to  talk  to  the 
holder-on  through  a  ?8-  or  3,^ -inch  rivet- 
hole.  Each  team  also  has  a  code  of  its 
own.  The  riveter  gives  signals  with 
his  pneumatic  hammer.  Each  raj)  means 
something.  Action  on  the  part  of  the 
others  is  the  only  response. 

High  score  riveting  seems  to  have  caused 
The  World  man  to  make  some  inquiries, 
for  he  %vrites: 

Investigation  of  these  high  scores  invari- 
ably has  shown  they  were  the  result  of  what 
in  shipj'ard  parlance  is  known  as  "set-ups." 
In  other  words,  work  has  been  so  laid  out 
that  the  riveting  is  little  short  of  tacking. 

It  was  stated  that  the  rivets  Knight 
drove  at  SparroAvs  Point  were  snap  ones, 
the  easiest  to  drive.  They  are  not  neces- 
sarily water-tight.  X'^either  must  the  but- 
ton-head type  be.  They  are  used  only  in 
certain  places.  Snap  riveting  brings  one 
of  the  lowest  prices.  Six  cents  is  divided 
among  the  members  of  the  riveting  team 
for  each  flush  rivet,  the  riveter  getting  the 
most  and  the  heater  boy  the  least.  Only 
four  cents  on  the  average  is  paid  for  snap 
rivets. 

Knight  also  kept  seven  helpers  busy. 
This  is  considered  overloading  a  riveting 
team.  It  means  several  furnaces  instead 
of  one  in  which  to  heat  the  rivets.  It  was 
reported  that  Knight  would  get  $102.36 
for  his  day's  work. 

There  is  still  another  claimant,  one  J.  J. 
Briggs,  a  Xew-Yorker,  who  makes  the 
other  speeders  look  like  thirty  cents — if  his 
record  stands.     The  New  York  Sun  says : 

Being  a  good  American,  Briggs  didn't 
like  the  idea  of  a  Britisher  walking  away 
with  the  world's  record,  so  he  proceeded 
— or  at  least  the  foreman  of  the  Atlantic 
Basin  shop  says  he  did — to  make  Far- 
rant's  accomplishment  look  like  that  of  a 
riveting  piker  by  pounding  into  the  side 
of  a  requisitioned  Dutch  vessel  7,864 
rivets  in  seven  and  a  half  hours,  approxi- 
mately seventeen  and  one-half  a  minute. 

So  speedy  was  the  indefatigable  Briggs, 
who  remarked  he  was  almost  as  fresh  when 
he  finished  as  when  he  started,  that  his 
holder-on,  or  man  who  bucks  the  foot  of 
the  rivet  with  a  heavy  piece  of  iron,  had  to 
be  relieved  frequently.  The  entire  gang 
of  record-breakers  included,  besides  Briggs, 
a  heater  boy,  passer,  and  holder-on.  The 
almost  unbelievable  speed  of  this  crew  was 
maintained  without  let-up,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  riveting  was  over 
butt-straps,  and  consequently  naore  difficult 
than  stiaight  riveting. 

Briggs  worked  on  a  scaffold  on  the  out- 
side of  the  ship,  his  helpers  on  the  inside. 
As  they  heated  the  pins  and  thrust  them 
through  the  holes  in  the  plates  he  drove  the 
caps  on  them  with  his  rivet  "gun.  "  When 
at  the  end  of  seven  and  one-half  hours  he 
and  his  gang  had  finished  off  7,864,  he 
decided  to  call  it  a  day. 


DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  "CYCLOPS' 
ANOTHER  MYSTERY  OF  THE  DEEP 


S1L\LL  the  Cyclops  be  added  to  the  list 
of  vessels  that  have  "arrived"  at  the 
Port  of  Missing  Ships?  Each  daj-  the 
mystery  of  her  fate  deepens.  ^Modern, 
stanch,  well-manned  and  equipped,  to 
those  M  ho  are  familiar  Anth  the  sea  and 
navigation  the  disappearance  of  the  collier 
is  inexplicable.  If  the  Cyclops  must  be 
added  to  the  "Missing"  she  will  be  the 
first  ship  with  a  wireless  equipment  to 
enter  that  port. 

Some  \\Teekage  floated  ashore  to  tell 
the  fate  of  the  German  cruiser  Karlsruhe, 
but  no  such  messenger  had  arrived  from 
the  Cyclops.  The  X'ew  York  Evening 
Sun  says: 

iManj'  instances  point  to  the  probability 
that  the  mi.sfortiine  of  the  Cyclops  may 
never  be  known.  Other  Aessels,  well  built 
to  withstand  all  the  treacheries  of  the  seas, 
have  succumbed.  One  such  Aessel  was  the 
Naronic.  She  was  a  large  freight-vessel, 
the  first  of  the  twin-screw  t^pe  to  be  built 
for  the  cargo  trade.  She  A\as  made  of 
steel  and  had  eight  bulkheads  to  prevent 
sinking. 

Just  what  happened  to  the  Naronic 
has  never  been  discovered.  She  steamed 
from  Liverpool.  Da.As  pas.sed  and  then 
cables  began  to  hum  as  both  sides  of  the 
ocean  queried  about  her  delay.  Finally, 
some  weeks  later,  a  capsized  life-boat  was 
found  with  the  word  Naronic  on  her  stern. 
That  was  all.  How,  when,  or  where  she 
entered  the  Port  of  Missing  Ships  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  there  she  rests.  She  was 
equipped  to  resist  storms  and  had  been 
called  the  "biggest,  safest,  swiftest  sea- 
carrier"  of  her  times,  but  the  sea  included 
her  in  its  toll. 

In  recent  years  fcAV  passenger- vessels 
have  disappeared.  In  the  days  of  sail  and 
side-wheelers,  however,  a  number  of  large 
vessels  loaded  with  passengers  were  swal- 
lowed up,  perhaps  the  victims  of  an  un- 
charted rock,  a  heavy  gale,  a  tidal  wsLve,  or 
a  fire.  One  of  these  was  the  City  of  Glasgow. 
In  1854  she  sailed  from  England  with 
480  passengers,  most  of  them  emigrants 
bound  for  Castle  Garden.  Xo  trace  of  her 
was  ever  found. 

Two  years  later  the  Pacific  of  the 
Collins  line  sailed  from  XTew  York  for 
Europe  with  186  passengers.  For  mouths 
following  her  disappearance  other  vessels 
sought  for  her  in  vain.  In  those  days  the 
ocean  lanes  had  not  been  adopted  and 
there  was  no  means  of  knowing  where  best 
to  search. 

Other  vessels  have  disappeared,  but  have 
left  very  definite  impressions  of  what  hap- 
pened to  them.  One  such  was  the  President, 
which  is  generally  believed  to  have  foun- 
dered in  a  gale  off  the  X'cav  England  coast. 
Another  vessel,  the  Coventry,  saw  her  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm,  making  heavy 
weather  of  it. 

The  President  left  Xew  York  on  ^Nlarch 
11,  1841.  Among  her  passengers  was 
Tyrone  Power,  the  Irish  actor.  She  was  in 
command  of  Captain  Roberts.  Two 
months  later  a  bottle  was  washed  up  on  the 
shore  of  Cape  Cod  with  the  cryptic  mes- 
sage, "President  sunk  in  storm."; 

In  1870  the  City  of  Boston,  with  200 
passengers,  left  Liverpool  never  to  return. 
It  was  believed  that  she  was  the  victim 
of  a  severe  storm  which  came  up  a  few 
days  after  she  left  port.  Bits  of  wreck- 
age were  seen  at  sea  some  months  later 
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SPIES 

GERMAN  agents  are  everywhere;  eager  to  gather  scraps  of  news  about 
.  our  men,  our  ships,  our  munitions.  It  is  still  possible  to  get  such 
^  information  through  to  Germany,  where  thousands  ot  these  fragments 
— often  individually  harmless — are  patiently  pieced  together  into  a  whole 
which  spells  death  to  American  soldiers  and  danger  to  American  homes. 

But  while  the  enemy  is  most  industrious  in  trying  to  collect  information,  and 
his  systems  elaborate,  he  is  not  superhuman— indeed  he  is  often  very  stupid, 
and  would  fail  to  get  what  he  wants  were  it  not  deliberately  handed  to  him 
by  the  carelessness  of  loyal  Americans. 

Do  not  discuss  in  public,  or  with  strangers,  any  news  of  troop  and  transport  movements,  or 
bits  of  gossip  as  to  our  military  preparations,  which  come  into  your  possession. 

Do  not  permit  your  friends  in  service  to  tell  you — or  write  you — "inside"  facts  about  where 
they  are,  what  they  are  doing  and  seeing. 

Do  not  become  a  tool  of  the  Hun  by  passing  on  the  malicious,  disheartening  rumors  which 
he  so  eagerly  sows.     Remember  he  asks  no  better  service  than  to  have  you  spread  hi>  lic> 


CoJitrihutt'd  through  Division  of  Advcrtixing 


This  .sptKV  contnbuttd  i 


The  Willys-Overland  Company 
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of  disasters  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  gross  scandals  in  the  Red  Cross,  cruelties,  neglect  and 
wholesale  executions  in  our  camps,  drunkenness  and  vice  in  the  Expeditionary  Force,  and  other 
tales  certain  to  disturb  American?  patriots  and  to  bring  anxiety  and  grief  to  American  parents. 

And  do  not  wait  until  you  catch  someone  putting  a  bomb  under  a  factory.  Report  the  man 
who  spreads  pessimistic  stories,  divulges — or  seeks — confidential  military  information,  cries 
for  peace,  or  belittles  our  efforts  to  win  the  war. 

Send  the  names  of  such  persons,  even  if  they  are  in  uniform,  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  Give  all  the  details  you  can  with*  names  of  witnesses  i(  possible — show  the 
Hun  that  we  can  beat  him  at  his  own  game  of  collecting  scattered  information  and  putting  it 
to  work.     The  fact  that  you  made  the  report  will  not  become  public. 

You  are  in  contact  with  the  enemy  today,  just  as  truly  as  if  you  faced  him  across  No  Man's 
Land.  In  your  hands  are  two  powerful  weapons  with  which  to  meet  him — discretion  and 
vigilance.     Use  them. 

COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLIC   INFORMATION 

8  JACKSON   PLACE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


United  Stites  Gov't  Comm.  on  Public  Information 


g  of  the  War  b)i 


Toledo,  Ohio 
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with  lur  naiiu-  uii  tluni.  Sudi  an  im- 
pression also  pr»'\ails  regardiug  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Forll<in<l,  which  left  Boston 
HarJ)or  for  Portland  in  the  fall  of  1.S9N. 
There  was  a  severe  blizzard  that  night,  and 
it  is  generally  thought  an  extra  heavy  sea 
caught  her  under  the  paddle-wheel  and 
overturned  her. 

On  August  28,  1SS3,  the  Jnchclutl.a  left 
Caleiitta  for  Hull  with  a  eargo  of  wheat. 
The  following  day  the  Chcruhini  left 
•Sunihrland  for  Genoa  with  a  cargo  of  coal. 
Xeith_-r  of  these  vessels  was  ever  reported 
again.  On  March  9.  1SS.">,  the  Mtu/nrta  was 
seen  passing  out  of  the  English  Channel 
bound  for  Singai)ore  with  a  load  of  cable. 
She  also  carried  nine  passengers.  She  was 
nevr'r  sighted  again. 

Sometimes  a  vessel  is  found  abandoned 
at  .sea  without  any  explanation,  or  means 
of  discovering  the  cause  of  her  condition. 
Such  a  case  was  that  of  the  Yula  Maru,  a 
Japanese  steamship  found  in  mid-ocean 
wiih  eight  dead  men  on  her  deck.  What 
had  become  of  the  rest  of  the  crew  was 
never  known.  The  greatest  mystery  is 
that  of  the  Marie  Cflistc.     Sa>  s  Tfic  Sun: 

She  Avas  discovered  with  all  sails  set 
headed  toward  CJibraltar.  There  Avas  no 
sign  of  life  aboard  the  vessel  nor,  most 
unusual  of  all,  was  there  any  sign  of  her 
having  l)een  abandoned.  Everything  was 
in  order,  boats  were  all  in  i)lace  and  ropes 
were  neatly  coiled. 

The  only  thing  missing,  as  nearly  as 
could  be  found,  w  as  the  ship's  chronometer. 
However,  the  captain's  watch  was  found 
in  his  cabin.  There  was  nothing  in  the  log 
to  tell  a  tale  of  storm,  disease,  fire,  or  other 
disaster. 

Many  surmi.ses  have  been  made  regard- 
ing the  mystery,  and  books  have  even 
been  A\Titten  suggesting  a  .solution.  One 
of  these  insists  that  the  passengers  must 
all  have  gone  in  swimming  except  the 
captain.  He,  it  says,  must  have  been 
timing  a  race  with  the  chronometer,  his 
watch  being  broken,  when  the  vessel  gave 
a  lurch,  threw  him  o\('r})oard  and  sailed 
away  before  any  of  the  swimmers  could 
reach  h«'r. 

Another  surmise,  made  seriously  by  its 
author,  is  that  all  hands  were  standing 
\)v  th<'  rail  when  a  tidal  wave  spilled  them 
off.  This  theory  has  been  generallx 
laughed  at,  it  being  pointed  out  that  .such 
a  thing  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  deranging  the  equijiment  on  the 
decks.  All  this  was  years  ago,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  tliat  licr  mystery  Avill  never 
l)e  solved. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  wireless  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  world  Avould  ever 
have  known  the  circumstances  of  the 
Titniiic^n  sinking.  Indoubtedly  many 
other  vessels  befon-  the  days  of  w  ireless  and 
ocean  lanes  entered  the  I'ort  of  Missing 
Ships  through  the  ice. 

The  Hun  fang-reef  of  " .spurloa  vcrsenkt" 
has  of  course  added  another  hazard  to 
the  many  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  just  possi- 
ble that  the.  Ci/clnps  may  have  gone  in  this 
way.  However,  that  is  merely  conjecture, 
and  even  those  who  sui)i)ort  it  believe  it 
unlikely  that  she  would  have  been  sunk 
without  having  sent  word  by  wireless. 

The  ('ijcl(>4>!i  was  loaded  with  manganese, 
which  is  much  needed  by  the  nations  at 
war.  The  vessel  was  commanded  by  l.,ii-u- 
tenant-Commander  Cieorg*"  \V.  Worley, 
who  was  born  in  flermany,  his  name 
being  George  Wichiiian.      Mr  canw  to  this 
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country  as  a  child,  was  a(lo|)t« d  by  a  man 
named  Worley  in  California,  and  when  he 
grew  up  applied  to  the  courts  to  change 
his  name,  taking  that  of  the  man  who  had 
befriended  him.  He  became  an  American 
citizen  in  189.'i.    The  Xew  York  World  says: 

Before  Captain  Worley  .sailed  on  his 
last  voyage  on  the  Cyclops  he  disposed  of 
.some  property  he  owned  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
in<'luding  the  home  his  wife  and  child 
live  ui.  He  told  friends  that  when  he 
returned  from  the  \oyage  he  intended 
to  get  an  extended  lea\e  of  absence  and 
go  back  to  California  and  rest.  He  said 
he  had  to  haw  an  operation  performed 
and  it  would  take  about  six  months  for 
him  to  recover  his  strength. 

Mrs.  Worley  says  her  husband  is  a  good 
American  and  that  his  long  and  faithful 
record  in  the  Go\ernment  service  proves 
it.  She  says  she  believes  he  is  still  alive, 
that  his  vessel  is  probably  disabled  at  sea 
and  that  he  is  waiting  to  be  picked  up. 

"Do  you  think  my  husband  would 
prove  a  traitor  to  America,  to  his  wife 
and  little  daughter?"  she  asked  when  a 
reporter  called  on  her.  "My  husband 
was  an  .\merican  through  and  through.  He 
hated  Germany.  He  came  here  .seeking 
freedom  and  he  would  fight  and  die  to 
maintain  that  freedom.  He  is  just  as  good 
an  American  as  any  man  born  in  America, 
and  a  whole  lot  better  than  many  of  those 
who  question  his  patriotism  now*.  1  hope 
he  lives  to  settle  Avith  his  traducers." 


WALTER   CLARK  TEAGLE,  THE  NEW 
STANDARD   OIL  HEAD 


WHO'S  Teagle? 
This  Avas  a  question  generally 
asked  when  it  Avas  announced  recently 
that  E.  T.  Bedford  had  been  elected  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  Walter  Clark  Teagle  had  been  chosen 
to  succeed  him  as  president  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  Ncav  Jersey,  the 
Avorld's  greatest  oil-refiners  since  the  dis- 
integration of  the  original  Standard  Oil 
(^ompany.  Aside  from  his  business  a,sso- 
ciates  and  personal  friends  feAV  had  cAer 
heard  of  Teagle.  He  is  only  thirty-nine 
years  old,  and  his  success  in  lif<'  has  been 
due  to  industry  and  the  careful  training  of 
his  mind  in  absorbing  infinite  detail.  A 
writer  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal  says  of 
him: 

In  Cleveland,  Avhere  he  avus  born  on 
May  1,  1.S7S,  both  he  and  his  family  were 
known  perhaps  as  well  as  any  citizen  of 
that  community.  Morris  B.  Clark,  a 
native  of  England,  who  was  his  nuiternal 
grandfather,  and  Avho  Avas  also  one  of 
Cleveland's  pioneers,  is  remembered  in 
Cleveland  as  the  first  partner  of  J«)hn  D. 
Rockefeller.  When  both  were  young  men 
they  were  brought  together  in  the  grain 
trade,  and  in  due  time  that  l)usin«'ss  was 
extended  so  that  it  included  in  a  small 
way  th(!  oil  trade;  small,  because  that 
trade  was  then  almost  innleveloju'd 

Mr.  Teagle's  father,  who  was  also  of 
English  birth,  becanu'  inten-sted  in  the  oil 
business  and  it  was  in  his  father's  oltices 
that  Walter  Teagle  as  a  boy  received  his 
first  busiiu'ss  inspirations  aiul  instructions. 
He  entered  Cornell  I'niversity  when 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  three  years  lat«'r 
was  graduated  with  tlic  dt  gier  of  i)achiIor 


of  scii  ncf.  In  his  university  work  the 
young  student  specialized  in  chemistn.'  and 
was  able  to  gain  his  diploma  in  three  years, 
altho  the  prescribed  course  is  four  years. 

Instead  of  spending  the  summer  vaca- 
tions in  recreation  or  idleness,  he  entered 
upon  a  course  partly  self-instructed,  partly 
under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  of  business 
training.  He  took  a  i>lace  in  the  offices  of 
his  father's  firm.  He  learned  how  to  keep 
accounts.  He  mastered  the  technical  de- 
tails of  salesmanship  and  acquired  a 
general  knowledge  of  business  activities 
l)efore  his  graduation. 

His  father's  firm  found  markets  through 
some  fifty  distributing  stations  or  branches 
which  they  established  in  Ohio,  Michigan. 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas.  In  this  department  of  business 
the  young  man  was  preparing  himself  suc- 
cessfully to  carrj-  on  some  years  later  the 
distribution  in  Great  Britain  and  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  Africa  of  the  oil 
refin<<l  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Xew  Jersey.  At  this  time,  Avhen  it  is  pos- 
sible to  trace  back  from  the  i>residency 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Xew 
Jersey  the  career  of  Mr.  Teagle  to  its 
beginning,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  progress 
was  due  to  iiidustrA',  almost  infinite  at- 
tention to  details,  skilful  and  carefxd  train- 
ing of  his  mind,  the  high  developm*«nt 
of  the  capacity  for  organization,  and  the 
mastery  of  all  branches  of  the  oil  business. 

Shortly  after  he  Avas  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  he  spent  the  better  part  of  a  year  in 
careful  scrutinv-  and  study  of  the  various 
departments  in  the  oil  -  refinerA-  of  his 
father.  Of  his  own  Aolition  he  made 
excursions  to  one  and  another  of  the 
various  branch  offices,  absorbing  and  as- 
similating in  a  short  time  the  business  of 
selling  the  products  of  the  refinery.  He  als<i 
visited  some  of  the  large  oil-producing 
fields. 

When  his  father  retired  from  business 
the  firm  sold  out  to  the  Republic  Oil 
Company,  and  young  Teagle,  who  was  then 
only  twenty-three,  Avas  made  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  company.  But  those  in  au- 
thority in  Standard  Oil  had  been  observing 
the  young  man,  and  Avhen  he  was  twenty- 
five  A'ears  old  he  Avas  appointed  to  an 
important  position  in  the  export  depart- 
ment of  the  company,  which  involved 
making  Xew  York  instead  of  Cleveland 
his  home.     Says  The  Journal: 

Wlu'ii  he  liegan  the  difficult  Avork  of 
distributing  the  products  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  ujwn  the  continent  of 
Euroi)e,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
many  difVicult  and  many  complicate<l  con- 
ditions. In  the  ten  years  in  which  Mr. 
Teagle  was  engaged  in  this  department  of 
the  comi)any's  business  he  was  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  a  cosmopolitan. 
He  visited  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
not  on  pleasure  bent,  but  with  his  mind 
concentrated  upon  the  problem  of  suc- 
cessful distribution  to  the  retailer  or 
consumer  of  the  oil  coini)any's  product. 

At  home  the  comi)any  took  heed  of  the 
achievements  of  this  young  man.  .\t 
thirty-five  years  of  age  he  was  a  master 
of  the  export  department.  He  was  fur- 
tlTer  broatlened  by  the  fact  that  the  time 
w  hich  he  spent  abroad  and  the  work  vvhi<'h 
he  did  there  brought  him  in  close  contact 
with  the  producing  and  mark»'ting  situa- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Recognizing 
the  «'Xtent  of  his  informal  ion,  the  directors 
of  the  cinnpany  named  him  the  head  of 
the  companv  's  export  department. 

In   1910  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the 


March  20 

The  contract  was 
sicncd  on  Saturday. 
March  lO.  Ground 
\V;as  broken  on  Mon- 
day morning.  Thi> 
photo  was  taken  two 
(lays  later.  No  time 
lii-t  ■,'iaiiny  startcil. 


March  27 

Seven  days'  pros- 
ress.  with  about  hall 
of  the  steel  frame- 
work in  i)o#ition.  This 
siwed  is  possible  be- 
cause all  essential 
materials,  fabricated 
steel,  steel  .«;ish.  etc.. 
are  in  Austin  stock. 


April  9 

The  roof  is  up.  brick 
work  well  under  way. 
and  all  trades  at  work. 


April  27 


One  end  of 
the  buildinK 
swept  up  and 
some  machin- 
ery moved  in. 


AUSTIN  METHOD 
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Exactly  on  Time,  for  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 

K.xactly  on  time,  30  working-days  from  date  of  con- 
tract, 1  he  Austin  Company  deli\ered  the  building  shown 
here  to  the  National  Cash  Register  Company. 

58,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  including  all  plumbing,  elec- 
tric wiring  and  fixtures,  heating,  Hre  extinguisher  system 
and  mezzanine  floors  for  toilet — another  Austin  Standard 
Factory-Building  has  been  completed  in  record  time 
broom  clean,  windows  washed,  ready  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  increasing  business  of  this  well  known  company. 


THE  AUSTIN  METHOD  has 
speeded  up  building  construction 
to  the  30  working -day  basis. 
Previous  Austin  records  include 
120,000  squarx."  I'eet  in  30  work- 
ing-da>s,  540,000  square  feet  in 
55  calendar  da\  s  and  27  acres  of 
floor  space  under  one  roof. 

This  new  record  is  unique  be- 
cause the  elaborate  system  of 
equipment  and  the  special  archi- 
tectural features  were  included 
in  the  30  working-day  penalty 
and  bonus  contract,  and  the 
building  completed  on  time. 

No]  time  was  lost  in  making 
preliminary  drawings.  Austin 
No.  3  Standard  was  readily 
adapted  to  meet  the  peculiar 
conditions  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company. 


On  Saturday  morninR,  March  i6th. 
the  contract  was  signed.  Photographs 
of  March  27th  show  at  least  oiie-hali  of 
the  steel  frame-work  in  position.  Fom 
working  -  days  before  the  completion 
day.  the  National  Cash  Register  C'oni- 
pany  began  moving  in  its  machinery 
and  ecjuipment. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  Austin  per- 
formance. It  is  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  service  the  Austin  organization 
.stands  ready  to  give  to  manufacturers 
who  require  permanent  and  substantial 
factory  structures  in  record  time.  .Ml 
essential  materials,  fabricated  steel. 
steel  sash,  roofing,  lumber,  etc..  are  now 
in  Austin  stock,  ready  for  immediate 
shipment.  Austin  workmen  are  trained 
in  every  step  of  the  work.  Vou  can 
have  a  building  like  this  in  the  same 
short  time. 

With  the  nine  types  of  Austin 
Standard  Factor\-Buildings  and  thtir 
unlimited  adaptations  practically  all 
industrial  requirements  can  be  easil.v 
met.  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  can  be  delivered 
in  30  working-days.  N'os.  4.  5.  6  and  7 
in  60  working-days,  and  Xos.  8  and  <j  in 
a  slightly  longer  time. 


The  Austin  Book'of  Buildings  contains  complete  engineering  details.  Let  us 
send  you  a  co[)y.  In  case  your  need  for  more  factory  space  is  urgent  use  the  wires. 
E.\amples  like  that  illustrated  herj  are  scattered  all  over  the  country  and  owners 
will  gladly  show  them.     Wire  Austin  today  for  immediate  conference. 


THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 


CLEXELAXD 
NEW  YORK       - 
PHILADELPHI.\ 
WASHINGTON 
DETROIT       - 
PITTSBURGH  - 
INDIANAPOLIS   ■ 


CHICAGO 


161 13  Euclid  Ave..  Eddy  4500 

217  Broadway,  Barclay  8886 

-    1026  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Spruce  ijpi 

1313  H  St.  N.  W.,  Franklin  6420 

1430  Penobscot  Bldg..  Cherry  4466 

-  493  Union  Arcade.  Grant  6071 

717  Merchants'  Bank  Bldg.,  M  6428 


(38) 


437  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Harrison  8360 


.\ustin  No.  3  Standard  Factory-Building  built  for  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton.  Ohio,  in  30  working-days.     This  building  is  340  ft. 
long  and  228  ft.  wide  at   the  widc-st    point.       E.xterior   finishe<l    in   special   ornamental   face  brick   to  correspond   with   other    N.  C.  R.    Buildings. 


AUSTIN 


STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 
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Constructing 
Industrial  Plants 


M  .  "River . 


V-i/T 
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There's  no  rule-of-thumb  procedure  in  the 
Steele  method  of  building. 

Standardization  of  construction  is  assured 
up  to  the  point  where  it  fills  ev^y  general 
need   and  doesn^t   interiere   with   the  "  indi 
viduality  "  of  the  business  concerned. 

Then,  Steele  St^  •  icticaftl  so^  /i    tii« 

special  problems — sprinklings  heating,  hg\r. 
ing,    machinery    emplacement,    routing     ol    ... 
fir<i   protection— and  the  many  other  individual 
'   to  rou 


industry-it  BUILDS  BUSINESS. 

WM.  STEELE  ^   ^'^)NS  COMPANY 

RNOINF.ERS  CONSTKUCTdRS 
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company  and  a  little  later  was  chosen  one 
of  tlie  \  ice-presidents. 

After  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  comi>elled  the  dis- 
solution of  the  original  Standard  Oil  Com- 
l)any  and  the  reorganization  of  the  various 
subsidiary  companies  into  absolutely  in- 
dependent corporations,  there  seemed  to  be 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  opportunities  for 
maintaining  the  old  and  .securing  new  busi- 
ness for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey.  The  company  was  not  a  great 
producer  of  oil.  About  90  per  cent,  of  all 
the  oil  which  it  marketed  was  bought  from 
oil-producers.  It  had  establislied  some  of 
the  world's  greatest  oil-refining  plants  in 
New  Jersey,  but  there  were  apprehensions 
lest  because  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  it  might  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  operate  these  plants  to  their  full 
cajjacity. 

Thus  Mr.  Teagle  spoke  to  his  fellow 
directors,  saying  that  he  feared  there 
might  bo  a  material  curtailment  of  the 
company's  fon>ign  business.  Thereui)on, 
one  of  the  directors,  sfX'aking  half  humor- 
ously, half  seriously,  said  that  there  was 
the  Imperial  Oil  Comi)any  of  (^anada,  and 
if  Mr.  Teagle  felt  that  he  would  not  under 
the  changed  conditions  find  his  time  occu- 
pied why  didn't  he  associate  him.self  with 
that,  it  being  a  subsidiary  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

On  the  instant,  and  with  intuitively 
accurate  judgment,  l\lr.  Teagle  said:  "I 
will,"  and  became  identified  as  chief 
executive  of  the  Canadian  company. 

^leanwhile,  he  retained  his  a<'tive  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  e.xport  depart- 
ment of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  he 
was  in  Europe  when  the  war  began.  This 
instantly  changed  the  plans  of  the  young 
man,  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  return 
to  the  United  States.  He  again  took  up  the 
work  of  the  Imperial  Oil  Company,  mak- 
ing his  home  in  Toronto  until  summoned 
to  New  York  to  enter  upon  his  new 
duties  as  the  head  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey. 

It  requires  only  a  short  talk  with  Mr. 
Teagle  to  convince  one  of  his  encyclopedic 
ktiowledge  of  the  oil  business,  but  while  he 
is  so  packed  full  of  business  detail  he  is 
described  as  having  a  singularly  attractive 
personality.  He  is  a  warm  advocate  of 
cooperation,  not  alone  in  business  but  in 
all  relations  in  life,  and  he  sa3s: 

"The  human  side  of  business  life  has 
always  appealed  to  me.  I  have  tried  to 
nuike  every  one  in  our  organization  with 
w  liom  I  have  (H)me  in  contact  feel  that  ni» 
mailer  how  unimportant  the  position  he 
occupied  was  or  .seemed  to  l>e,  nevertheless 
the  success  of  the  business  was  in  some 
degnu"  deiMMulent  upon  him,  and  that  the 
persoiuil  interest  and  cooperation  of  all 
in  any  organization  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  corporation.  This  pt)licy 
has  encouraged  others  to  think  for  them- 
seh-es,  to  see  how  in  their  particular  line  of 
work  they  can  make  tliemseives  more 
elVu'ient,  and  whenever  such  increa.sed 
elVicicMicy  was  demonstrated  it  inevitably 
followed  that  the  individual's  position 
became  proi>ortionately  just  that  much 
more  important. 

"I  have  never  been  afraid  to  try  out 
in  a  more  injportant  i)osition  a  man  who 
showed  ability  in  a  less  important  place. 
My  i)urpose  has  .always  lu>en  to  give 
every  one  an  opi)ort unity  to  help  himself, 
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and  to  bf'tt<-r  his  position,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  from  which  1  have  derived  greater 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  have  come 
to  me  when  1  have  been  able  to  recognize 
the  indi\ndual  success  of  those  with  whom 
I  have  been  associated  in  business.  It 
has  been  my  belief  that  the  best  way  to 
benefit  others  is  to  try  in  every  possible 
way  to  aid  them  in  helping  themselves." 

That's  Teagle,  of  the  Standard  Oil. 


"HUNGER   IS  SHARPER  THAN  THE 
SWORD'  IN   BERLIN 


IF  she  met  him  in  a  dark  corner,  what 
might  not  a  ravenously  hungry  Berlin 
lady,  clad  in  her  furs  and  diarponds,  do  to 
a  plumj)  Englishman  with  his  day's  pro- 
visions under  his  arm?  It  is  not  only  l)ad 
form,  there  is  an  element  of  danger  in  look- 
ing well  fed;  and  the  interned  outlander 
who  has  had  i)arcels  of  food  sent  him  from 
home  feels  more  comfortable  under  the 
queer  glances  cast  at  him,  if  he  slinks  along 
close  to  his  military  escort.  Comi)letely 
out  of  date  are  the  pre^'ailing  opinions 
about  Germany  in  war-time,  according  to 
an  Englishman,  Mr.  Ernest  Lionel  Pyke, 
who  was  released  from  Kuhleben  Camp  on 
March  7.  1918,  after  three  and  one-half 
years'  internment.  Seven  months  old,  he 
says,  are  our  last  authentic  reports  of 
internal  conditions,  "seven  autumn  and 
winter  months  when  nothing  grows  except 
appetites,"  during  which  the  Germans 
have  come  to  subsist  upon  fantom  rations, 
and  the  rebellion  born  of  want  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  as  to  alarm  the  Govern- 
ment to  its  greatest  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
speedy  end  to  the  war.  Mr.  Pyke  had 
exceptional  opportunities  for  observation, 
we  are  told  l)y  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
As  kitchen  inspector  of  the  camp  he  was 
allowed  to  visit  Berlin  under  escort  two  or 
three  times  ( ach  month,  and  the  impressions 
and  information  he  gained  in  this  way  are 
set  forth  in  a  series  of  articles  called 
"Bluffing  the  Whole  World."  The  relia- 
bility of  ;Mr.  Fyke's  disclosures  is  unques- 
tionable. He  is  an  estate  agent,  a  man  of 
distinction  in  commercial  circles,  as  his 
rank  as  a  Freeman  of  the  city  of  London 
testifies.  In  commenting  upon  Mr.  Pyke's 
articles,  so  eminent  a  ^vriter  as  Sir  Robert- 
son NicoU  says  in  The  British  Weekly, 
"Nothing  has  cheered  the  nation  more  in 
these  difficult  days.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pyke's  con- 
tributions, in  their  authentic  value  and 
up-to-date  evidence,  are  among  the  most 
heartening  stories  published  during  the 
war."    Mr.  Pyke  says: 

It  comes  down  to  this:  that  the  bulk  of 
the  seventy  millions  of  people  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  the  fifty-two  millions 
of  Austriaus  are  subsisting  upon  very  bad 
bread,  and  upon  turnips,  and  upon  pota- 
toes.   These  are  the  basic  forms  of  diet. 

The  confusion  as  to  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  Germany  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. At  the  outset  of  the  war  the  Ger- 
mans tried  to  arouse  world  sympathy  by 
saying  that  the  British  blockade  was 
starving   their   children   and   as   a   sequel 


:«iillilllilliiiilillllillll^^^^^^^^ 


"Dinnh,  clean  ull  lliii  furniture  and 
woodwork  with  soap  and  water.  It's 
varnished  with  Valspar  and  washing 
won't   hurt   it  a    bit." 


Valspar — 

the  washable  varnish 

Valspar  is  the  ideal  varnish  for  every  house- 
hold use  because  it  is  water-proof,  spot-proof 
a7id  durable. 

This  means  that  if  your  furniture,  wood- 
work, and  floors  are  varnished  with  Valspar 
they  can  be  washed  freely  with  soap  and 
water  and  thereby  kept  clean,  sanitary,  and 
beautiful. 

You  need  never  worry  about  little  house- 
hold accidents,  because  Valspar  is  immune 
from  damage  due  to  spilled  liquids,  leaky 
pipes,  overflowing  basins,  etc. 

Valspar  will  protect  and  preserve  your  woodwork 
and  furniture  for  many  years  and  will  never  turn 
white  and  never  look  "spotty." 


Use  it  wherever  you  need  varnish  indoors  or  out- 
be  sure  to  get  Valspar. 


VALELNTINl^^g 


-but 


SPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


J  Special  Offer — If  you  wish  to  test  Valspar  send  20c.  in  stamps 

B  and  we  will  send  you  enough  Valspar  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair. 

I     VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  462  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Lnrpest  Manufncturprs  of  High-grade   Varnishes  in  the  fTorld — ESTABLISHED   1832 


2        New  York        Chicago 
■  Boston 


■ 


Toronto  London 

Amsterdam 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 
Copyright,  igi8,  Valentine  &•  Company 
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Regular  as 


Clockworks 


Constipation  is  no  respecter  of  ages.  Your  health,  whatever  your 
period  and  condition  of  life,  depends  largely  on  the  regularity  with 
which  your  system  gets  rid  of  the  poisonous  ashes  of  your  body  fuel. 

NUJOL  makes  you  regular  as  clockwork  —  without  pain.  It  is 
gentle  and  sure,  relieves  without  loss  of  appetite,  and  without  weak- 
ening the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  body. 

You  have  only  one  body — you  owe  it  the  best  treatment.  In  other 
words — NUJOL — the  rational  treatment  for  constipation. 

It  is  absolutely  harmless.    Try  it. 


All  drug  stores  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  In 
bottles  only  bearing  NUJOL  trademark. 
Never  in  bulk. 


Send  50c  and  we  will  ship  new  kit  >iz<; 
to  U.  S.  soldiers  and  sailors  anywhere. 
Write  tor  tree  booklet. 


STANDARD    OIL    CO.    (NEW    JERSEY) 

•^^        "^  0  "^  BAYONNE,  NEW     JERSEY 

iN  Uy  OVfor  ccnistipation 


^r: 


i^il 
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Oerman-Ainericans  poured  food  into  Gor- 
many  by  paroA  post  and  other  means. 
Condensed  milk  in  particular  Howed  across 
the  Atlantic.  Hepnlar  depots  existed  in 
the  leading  American  cities  for  the  supply 
of  food-pare  Is  to  Germany.  India-rubber 
was  also  sent  in  large  quantities  in  envel- 
opes, but  the  chief  supplies  from  the  sym- 
pathetic German-Americans,  Swedes,  and 
others  svere  food  of  all  kinds. 

Germany  knows  that  she  can  pet  no 
sympathy  now  or  food  from  anywhere 
outside,  save  what  she  is  getting  from 
certain  neutrals  by  agreement.  Her  object 
now  is  to  blulT  the  world  into  the  belief 
that  her  food  and  financial  situation  is  as 
strong  as  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
war.  Her  public  men  and  press  hark  upon 
these  topics  continually.  The  balance- 
sheets  of  prosperous  German  concerns  are 
issueil  by  German  wireless  for  the  Scandi- 
navian and  Dutch  press.  There  is  no  lack 
of  paper-money  jjrosperity.  But  there  is 
grim  and  growing  dearth  of  every  neces- 
sity of  life,  including  bread. 

The  slow,  steady  spread  of  hunger- 
typhus — as  they  call  it  there — makes  no 
Hoise  as  yet,  is  never  allowed  to  he  referred 
to  in  the  German  newspapers,  and  will  only 
become  known  here  in  England  when  the 
outbreak  reaches  dimensions  that  can  no 
longer  be  concealed. 

In  commenting  upon  the  fact  that  cor- 
roborative testimony  as  to  his  statements 
has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics at  Washington  as  to  the  conditions  in 
Germany  and  Austria  up  to  September, 
HUT,  he  writes: 

Seven  months  have  elapsed  since  then — 
seven  months  during  which  the  British, 
American,  and  French  blockade  has  at  last 
been  put  to  effective  use;  seven  months 
during  which  Holland,  Denmark,  NorwaA-, 
and  Sweden  ha\e  become  so  exhausted 
themselves  by  their  sales  to  Germany  that 
their  own  populations  are  on  the  verge' of 
destitution  and  are  therefore  unable  to  ex- 
port; seven  autumn  and  winter  months 
when  nothing  grows  except  appetites. 

The  result  of  these  conditions  can  not 
but  be  evident  in  the  appearance  of  the 
people,  which  he  describes  thus: 

The  effect  of  the  starvation  diet  on  the 
women  is  to  make  the  coimtenance  of  the 
average  Berlin  lady,  which  usually  is  not 
the  Venus  type,  even  more  plain.  At 
present,  to  walk  along  the  Unter  den 
Linden  on  a  sunny  morning  is  to  meet 
face  after  face  haggard  and  yellow,  with 
deep  dark  rims  around  the  ej'es.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the  effect  of  the 
impoverished  diet  upon  motherhood  and 
upon  delicate  people.  The  richest  get  to 
Switzerland  or  Holland  if  thej-  can.  There 
are  cunning  rich  people  who  do  obtain 
food  by  immense  expense  and  underhand 
methods  and  risk  of  punishmait.  That 
fact  is  well  known.  The  process  is  known 
by  the  German  slang  term  of  achiebtn, 
which  means  to  "wangle"  a  thing  by 
crooked  methods. 

Food-grumbling  is  the  curse  of  Germany 
to-day,  and  when  the  great  smash  comes  I 
imagine  that  the  Junker  class  will  have  a 
particularly  bad  time  of  it.  For  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  war-profiteering  in 
Germany,  open  and  flagrant.  Food-sup- 
plies have  been  held  back  for  a  rise  in 
prices;  industrial  companies  have  doubled, 
trebled,  and  quadrupled  their  dividends. 
The  taxation  of  wealth  has  not  been  com- 
mensurate with   the  situation,   and   '"vic- 


torious" Germany  is  full  of  bitterness. 
Thefts  of  food  from  trains  and  shoi)s  hav»' 
become  as  common  a  crime  as  hoarding, 
which,  even  after  three  and  a  half  years  of 
war,  is  still  going  on.  Pigs,  geese,  and 
rabbits  are  secretly  fattened  in  cellars  and 
sold  to  the  Schichcr  (the  people  who  buy 
or  sell  food  V)y  illicit  methods)  at  enormous 
l^rices. 

.Just  before  last  Christmas  I  was  glad 
to  buy  a  secretly  fattened  fowl  for  :ffll.2."). 
I  was  robbing  one  German  of  a  good 
meal. 

One  of  the  curious  facts  about  the  war 
is  that  furs  seem  more  plentiful  everywhere 
than  normally.  There  is  no  lack  of  furs  or 
of  fine  diamonds  in  Berlin.  Friedlander's, 
in  the  Unter  den  Linden,  is  ablaze  with 
gems  and  silver  plate.  Gratz,  the  well- 
known  jeweler  of  Charlottenburg,  told  nie 
that  he  had  never  done  such  business, 
despite  the  increase  in  the  price  of  his 
wares.  But  unfortunately  for  the  German 
health,  it  is  easier  to  get  pearls  than  pork. 

Pei-haps  the  most  important  phase  upon 
which  Mr.  Pyke  dwells  is  that  of  the  under- 
current of  revolutionary  feeling  in  Ger- 
many.    He  says: 

I  say  without  hesitation  or  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  the  lack  of  food,  which 
has  been  the  chief  cause  of  revolutions  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  has  altered  the 
whole  situation  of  Germany  in  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  revolution.  At  one  period 
of  the  war  it  was  the  fashion  to  saj'  that 
the  Germans  were  so  docile  and  well  drilled 
that  they  would  never  revolt.  Then  came 
the  food-riots,  strikes,  and  other  demon- 
strations of  unrest  at  Berlin,  Essen,  Ham- 
burg, Kiel,  Diisseldorff,  Leipzig,  and  else-, 
where,  also  in  Austria,  at  Vienna  and 
I*rague,  for  instance.  People  then  said  that 
there  might  be  a  revolution  in  Germany 
after  the  war. 

The  war  has  now  entered  an  entirely  new 
phase.  It  began  in  1914,  when  the  Ger- 
man nation,  a  confident  and  well-fed  people, 
thought  that  their  armj-  would  be  in  Paris 
in  six  weeks.  The  position  to-day  is  that 
the  destitute  populations  of  Germany  and 
Austria  think  that  they  will  bring  the 
English,  Americans,  and  French  to  their 
knees  by  the  capture  of  Amiens  and  the 
(^hannel  ports.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Xorthcliffe  newspapers,  which  I  entirely 
share,  and  it  is  a  view  held  by  a  great 
many  thinking  Germans,  such  undoubted 
successes  for  German  arms  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  ultimate  situation.  What, 
then,  will  be  the  position  of  the  German 
people?  Will  the  riots  spread?  What  will 
be  the  attitude  of  the  soldiers  whose  sj^n- 
palhy  with  the  sufferings  of  their  wives 
and  children  at  home  is  known  to  favor 
I)eace  at  anj^  price?  Will  the  German 
people  be  physicallj-  able  to  go  on  with  the 
war?     I  believe  not. 

I  have  been  too  long  in  Germany  to  be 
bluffed  by  the  Kaiser's  grandiloquent  war- 
messages;  nor  are  even  his  own  people 
bluffed  by  them.  On  February  21,  1916. 
the  Emperor  spread  his  Vjoastful  report 
that  his  brave  Brandenburgers  had  prac- 
tically captured  Verdun — thereby  opening 
the  road  to  Paris,  the  road  to  peace,  and 
the  road  to  food.  He  can  still  force  his 
newspapers  to  fool  the  German  nation. 
Manj'  of  his  people  are  still  being  fooled, 
but  hungry  folk  are  not  so  easily  duped  as 
those  who  enjoy  a  good  dinner.     ' 

L^nless  some  miracle  brings  many  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  food  into  Germam-  and 
Austria  in  1918,  I  share  the  view  of  manj' 
Germans  that  there  will  be  trouble  from 
within. 


Shelltex  Rimmed 

Shuron 

EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

YOU'LL  find  that 
many  of  your  friends 
wear  Shelltex  Shur-ons. 
Why.''  Because  they  find 
them  good-lookinir,  com- 
fortable and  economical. 
Try  them  yourself,  and 
prove  it. 

The  genuine  (made  only 
by  Kirstein)  bear  the 
name  Shur-on  or  Shell- 
tex in  the  bridge.  At 
your  dealer's. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS    CO. 

258  Andrew  Street.  Rochester.  N.  V. 


Maitrs    nf  rimmrd  and  rimitss  Shur; 
cftglaiui  and  ipectaclti.  Established  J8b4. 


An  \oo\^^'n\^^  liable  to  happen  to 
•'^  *■  •'^^  ^  ^  *  **  ^  ■■•  *  anyone — perhaps  your 
dearest  friend.  Preparedness — knowing  'uhal  to  do- 
till  the  doctor  comfs — may  save  the  life  of  that  friend. 
Get  "Emergency  Notes,"  Dr.  Butler's  book,  and  be 
prepared.  Cloth,  50  cents  postpaid,  from 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,  New    York 


\bu  could 
dip  ihis 
house  iiy 
waier   ,  ^ 
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Renew  and  decorate  masonry  exte- 
riors— stucco,  concrete,  or  brick — with  the 
liquid  cement-coating,  Trus-Con  Stone-Tex. 
Formulated  specifically  for  masonrj'  Fur- 
faces;  becomes  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
wall,  sealing  all  pores  and  filling  hair-cracks. 
Unlike  paints,  it  dampproofs,  as  well  as 
beautifies.  Therefore,  cannot  chip,  fiake  or 
r«el  ofT. 

Furnished  in  many  pleasing  colors.  Applied 
to  new  or  old  walls.  One  of  the  famous  Trus- 
Con  waterproofing  and  dampproofing  products 
— sufficient  assurance  of  quality. 

If  your  l>rick,  stucco,  or  cement  building  is 
disfigured,  or  damp  and  unsanitar>',  use  Stone- 
Tex.   Write  for  information,  telling  your  needs. 

THE  TRUSCON  LABORATORIES 
ISGTruscon  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Wc  specialize  in  unusual  paint  requirements. 
Write  for  advice 

Renew  Masonry  Walls  With 

,  Stone  iex 
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SCOURING   THE    COUNTRY    FOR    THE 
ONE  HUNDRED  PP:R  CENT.  BAD  HOY 


W 


AXTED:- 
America. 


-The       worst       boy       in 


An3-  kids  on  your  block  that  you  think 
might  size  up  to  that  specification!,'  Of 
course  you  know  lots  of  boys  that  arc  just 
plain  "bad" — according  to  your  lights — 
but  naturally  there  is  only  one  "worst" 
boy  in  the  countr\',  and  he  is  wanted  in 
Chicago.  If  you  think  \'ou  know  him 
.send  w(jrd  to  .Jack  Robins  and  the  delega- 
tion that  receutly  left  Chicago.  That  boy 
is  going  to  be  found,  and  he  is  going  to  be 
transplanted  and  made  into  a  good  l)oy 
in  six  months. 

Joe  Willens,  seventeen,  Mayor  of  the 
Bo\s'  Brotherhood  Republic;  Alanford 
Haskell,  the  City  Clerk,  and  Jack  Robins, 
the  original  "Big  Brother"  who  founded 
the  Republic  four  ^ears  ago,  have  started 
on  a  tour  of  tlie  country  looking  for  tlu; 
100  per  cent,  bad  boy  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years  old.  Describing  the  novel 
experiment,  a  writer  in  the  Newark  Slar- 
Eagle  says: 

These  two  boys  with  Robins  will  hold 
public  meetings  in  scores  of  cities  and  will 
confer  with  officials  of  juvenile  courts, 
police  departments,  and  settlement  or- 
ganizations. They  will  go  into  jails, 
workhouses,  and  reformatories  in  search 
for  the  worst  boy. 

"He  must  be  the  worst  boy  in  the 
whole  countrj',"  Robins  explained  to 
me  at  the  boys'  city  hall,  while  A^Iayor 
Joe  added,    ".Just  a  bad  boy  isn't  enough." 

If  he  is  an  inmate  of  a  reformatory, 
eminent  Chicago  men  who  are  trying  to 
solve  the  world-wide  "boy  problem" 
through  the  Boys'  Brotherhood  Republic, 
will  give  bond  to  insure  the  r(;turn  of  the 
boy  to  the  institution  after  the  six  months 
are  up. 

Should  the  boy's  parents  or  guardians 
desire  it,  a  fictitious  name  will  l)e  given 
the  "worst"  boy  when  he  is  transplanted 
to  the  Boys'  Republic,  and  no  one  outside 
the  boys  there  will  know  that  he  is  the 
worst  boy. 

"Any  bo3'  can  be  reformed  if  work  on 
him  is  start^'d  at  the  right  time,"  said 
Robins.  "That  time  is  before  he  is 
seventeen.  We  take  boys  between  four- 
teen and  sevent(!en,  and  haven't  failed 
on  a  single  lad.  Some  of  tin;  boys — in 
fact,  most  of  them — wen;  habitual  bad  boys 
Ix'fore  they  came  to  us.  But  I  have  never 
seen  a  bad  boy  under  sev«'nteen  who  stayed 
l)ad  if  the  right  effort  to  reform  him  was 
made. 

"Juvenile  delinquency  has  increased 
.'{.")  fwr  cent,  since  the  war  started,  ac- 
<(>rdirig  to  the  record  of  Chicago  courts. 
I  don't  know  what  the  reason  is,  but  it  is 
true  in  all  countries  at  war.  This  must 
i>e  sto|)t.  We  must  conserve  these  l)oys 
to  help  win  the  war  and  for  the  good 
of  our  country  afl<'r  the  war  is  over. 
These  boys  must  takt^  jjlaces  left  vacant 
by  the  Americrans  who  fall  in  battle  over 
t  here. 

"That  is  why  wo  are  starting  this  hunt 
for  America's  worst  boy.  We  are  going 
to  show  that  the  worst  boy  can  be  reform(>d. 
That  will  prov(»  the  possibility  of  reform- 
ing all  the  so-ealled  bad  boys.  Most  of 
thes4'  bad  boys  an-  not  bad.  But  they  will 
be  bad  if  their  boyish  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm are  not  directed  into  proix'r  channels. 


"We  make  good  boys  out  of  bad  boys 
by  turning  their  energy  and  enthusiasm 
into  the  right  channel.  Xo,  we  don't 
preach  to  them.  The  other  boys  merely 
set  the  right  example,  and  we  provide 
plenty  of  .safety  valves  for  j)ent-up  si)irits. 

"By  reforming  the  worst  boy  in  the 
country,  we  hope  to  draw  strong  at- 
tention to  the  boy  problem  during  the 
war,  and  believe  a  more  (jarnest  effort 
will  be  made  in  e\-ery  cit,\-  and  every  home 
to  start  boys  right." 

When  the  worst  boy  in  Uncle  Sam's 
big  family  is  found  he  will  be  invited  to  go 
to  Chicago  and  live  at  the;  Boys'  Republic. 
His  transportation  from  any  j)art  of  the 
United  Stales  will  be  paid,  and  there  are 
2o0  good  citizens  in  the  liepublic  who  are 
anxious  to  prove  the  theory  that  the  only 
dift'erenc(!  between  a  good  bo^'  and  a  bad 
boy  is  the  way  they  are  permitted  to  ex- 
pend their  surplus  energy.     Says  Robins: 

"The  bad  boj',  if  not  reformed,  be- 
comes the  'baby  gumnan,'  the  kid  stick- 
up  guy,'  and  if  he  gfM's  to  prison  and  not 
to  tlie  gallows  1m>  com»>s  out  a  full-fledged 
bad  man,  highwayman,  burglar,  safe- 
cracker, gangster,  and  murderer  for  money. 
You  can't  reform  him  then,  not  without 
his  own  help,  and  90  per  cent,  of  them  don't 
want  to  be  reformed  at  that  stage  of  their 
lives. 

"The  moral  is  to  get  'em  young.  That's 
why  we  hope  to  attract  the  attention  of 
every  mother  and  father  to  this  hunt  for 
the  worst  boy." 


MARIE,  QUEEN  OF  CONQUERED   ROU- 
MANIA,  DEFIES  THE  KAISER 


DECLARING  that  she  would  rather 
abdi(!ate  than  rule  over  a  country 
under  German  domination,  Marie,  Queen 
of  Roumania,  beloved  of  her  i)eople,  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  peace  treaty  be- 
twe<m  her  little  country  and  Germany. 
And  the  Queen's  children  are  of  the  same 
mind. 

Roumania  probably  presents  one  of  the 
saddest  examples  of  the  tragedy  that  fol- 
lows in  the  wake  of  war.  Three  million  of 
her  eight  million  inhabitants,  once  happy 
and  prosperous,  are  dead,  slain  by  war  or 
accomj)anying  disease.  Those  who  are 
U>ft — driven  V)ack  from  the  fertile  plains 
into  a  strip  of  sterile  land  lying  on  the 
border  of  Russia — are  crowded  into  a 
territory  of  less  than  a  third  of  i\w  original 
siz«!  of  the  country. 

Members  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
sent  to  assist  the  sufferers  soon  realized 
what  a  futile  thing  is  imagination  when 
confronted  with  the  hard  facts  concern- 
ing th(>  stricken  nation.  An  official  bul- 
letin issued  by  th(>  Society  says: 

In  Jassy,  the  provisional  capital  set  up  by 
th(^  indomitable  Queen  Marie,  lh(\v  found 
<'ivilians  and  sick  aiul  wouncU'd  .soldiers 
<lying  in  the  streets.  There  was  no  room 
for  them  to  (li«>  indoors. 

Wouiuh-d  soldiers,  that  is,  the  fortunate 
ones,  wen>  lying  thre«>  in  a  bed  in  the  hos- 
pitals. The  h'ss  fortunate  wer(>  i)il(><l  one 
ui>on  the  other  on  the  cold  floors  without 
proper  clothing  or  cov«'ring.  Tlu>re  was  no 
means  of  disinfect iiif,'  clollies  or  destroying 


vermin.  An  epidemic  of  typhus  had 
already  started. 

On  the  streets  one  found  the  so-called 
"convalescent"  soldiers,  discharged  pre- 
maturely from  the  hosjntals  to  make  rofun 
for  the  constant  stream  of  incoming 
patients,  wandering  drearily  around,  mere 
shadows  of  men  wailing  for  the  relief  of 
death.  With  the  civilians  it  was  the  same 
story.  Food  an<l  medicines  were  at  a 
j)remium.  Only  the  strong,  those  who  had  a 
siirjjlus  of  \  italilN ,  could  expect  to  sur\  ive. 

liut  e\en  .Jassy,  with  its  normal  popuUi- 
tion  of  70. (XX)  run  up  almost  overnight  to 
;i(X),(XX)  by  the  influx  of  starving  and  ex- 
hausted refugees,  did  not  tell  the  whole 
tragic  story  of  Roumania.  The  little 
mountain  villages  just  back  of  the  battle- 
lines  contributed  their  individual  quotas 
of  suffering.  Threatened  dailj-  by  shell- 
fire  and  bombs  from  the  raiding  aeroplanes 
of  the  enemy  one  would  think  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  little  villages  would 
have  fled  to  otln-r  j)laces;  but  with  a  hojM' 
born  of  cf)nfidence  in  the  bravery  of  the 
Roumanian  Army  and  its  ability  to  drive 
back  the  Teutons,  these  j)easants  con- 
tinued to  linger  in  the  danger-zones,  even 
when  starvation  became  an  added  menace. 

Representatives  of  the  Ited-Cross  Com- 
mission found  inhabitants  of  two  of  the.se 
villages  |)i('king  in  the  fields  wild  gra.ss  for 
food,  a  kind  of  fodder  that  the  American 
farmer  would  think  twice  about  before  feed- 
ing it  to  his  cattle.  But  that  was  not  the 
worst  discovery  that  the  Commission  made. 

In  the  little  village  of  Seltiu,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Putna,  they  found  a  squalid  shack 
of  wood  and  mud  occupied  by  three  little 
children.  Their  mother  had  succuml>ed 
to  typhus.  Their  father  was  a  soldier  at 
the  Front.  The  eldest,  a  girl  of  ten,  was 
acting  as  mother  to  a  boy  of  four  and  a 
little  sister  of  seven.  The  boj-  was  l\ing 
helpless  on  a  bag  on  the  stone  floor,  his 
face  eaten  partly  away  b^'  a  malignant 
skin  disease.  The  bones  stuck  out  all  over 
his  tiny  body.  The  girl  was  little  better 
off.  There  were  neither  relatives,  friends, 
nor  an3-  Government  agency-  to  give  relief 
to  these  unfortunate  babies. 

The  Commission  found  other  cases, 
equally  li(>art-r(>nding,  and  buckled  down 
to  the  work  of  bringing  relief  to  the 
wretched  little  nation  with  an  intensity 
born  of  desperation.  For  it  was  no  easy 
thing  to  get  relief  to  Itoumania.  Trans- 
portation facilities  had  broken  down.  In 
Roumania  itself,  money  was  practically 
worthless,  as  there  were  no  food  or  medical 
supplies  left  in  the  nMunant  of  the  kingdom. 
J'herything  had  to  be  brought  via  Russia. 

The  last  Englishwoman  to  leave  Rou- 
mania was  Miss  LiMla  Milne,  who  recently 
reached  her  home.  F'or  ten  years  she  was 
the  close  companion  of  Queen  Marie  and 
the  English  governess  to  the  Princesses. 
To  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
she  said: 

'The  court  of  Roumania  is  jx^rhaps  tlie 
most  sim|)le,and  certainly  tlH>  most  national, 
court  in  Europe.  Tlnn*  is  none  of  the 
stiffness  of  (Jerman  ceremonial;  inchn'd, 
the  atmosi)hen>  is  French  in  its  traditions. 
The  King  and  Que<>n  are  accessible  at  all 
times  to  the  very  least  of  their  iH^oph-, 
ready  to  discuss  tlu>ir  plans  or  to  redre.ss 
their  grievances.  All  day  long  jx^ople  call 
at  the  |)alace,  and  if  Qu(H>n  Marie  is  at 
home  she  will  see  them  at  once.  Lunch- 
eon is  the  most  denux-ratic  function  im- 
aginable. .\ny  one  and  e\ery  one  wh(» 
happens  to  bt>  there  is  asked  to  the  meal. 
It  was  King  Carol  and  Carmen  Sylva  who 
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How  Soon  Will  Premiums  Be 
Paid  For  Super-Sixes? 

Soon,  it  Seems,  People  will  Pay  Extra  Prices  to  Get  the 

Car  of  their  Choice 


It  is  not  a  new  condition  for  people  to 
pay  premiums  for  prompt  deliveries  of 
Hudsons. 

There  have  been  many  times  when  that 
situation  has  obtained. 

It  bids  fair  to  be  repeated  again — soon. 

This  time  the  reason  lies  in  the  growing 
demand  for  cars  of  proved  quality. 

That  demand  grows. 

More  and  more  people  can  buy  cars  than 
ever  before  could  afford  them.  But  the 
supply  grows  less.  Realizing  the  situation, 
still  other  thousands  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  cars  they  now  own  that  they  may  get 
new  proved  reliable  cars  that  may  be  relied 
upon  to  serve  them  through 
the  uncertain  times  ahead. 

They  know  the  growing 
difficulty  of  getting  efficient 
automobile  repair  service. 
Consequently,  they  will  not 
hazard  their  motor  car  needs 
by  retaining  a  car  that  is 
dependent  upon  constant 
mechanical  supervision. 


^ 


So  they,  too,  turn  to  the  Hudson  Super-Six. 

They,  having  owned  and  used  motor  cars 
for  several  years ^  know  what  the  Super-Six 
may  be  relied  upon  to  do. 

They  watched  the  way  it  made  its  repu- 
tation on  the  speedway,  in  road  races,  in  a 
double  transcontinental  race  against  time 
and  in  the  most  famous  hill  climb  to  the 
highest  altitude  to  which  a  motor  car  was 
ever  driven  against  time.  They  know  the 
Super -Six  defeated  all  contenders.  And 
they  further  know  how  it  has  served  others 
who  have  put  it  to  the  most  severe  tests. 

That  is  why  they  have  chosen  the  Hudson. 

It  is  the  reason,  also,  why 
you  too  can  rely  upon  it. 

Production  cannot  be  in- 
creased, but  demand  shows 
how  much  motorists  desire 
the  Super-Six. 

It  is  a  case  of  the  early 
bird  if  you  will  want  a  Super- 
Six  this  year. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


^^ 
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KING  OF  TABLE  WATERS 


started  the  custom.  I  remember  very 
w<ll  one  day,  wlien  tlie  old  King  was  alive. 
Ills  sittiiifi:  down  with  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  redecoratioii  of  the  palace.  He  talked 
al)out  wall-papers  and  discust  white- 
Avashing  with  the  King  without  the  least 
embarrassment.  The  same  sort  of  thing 
still  continues.  There  is  always  a  large 
luncheon  party  at  the  palace,  tho  since  the 
war  there  is  not  ^ery  much  for  the  guests 
to  eat. 

'■Queen  Marie  identifies  herself  with 
everything  associated  with  the  life  and 
traditions  of  tlie  people.  She  is  present 
at  local  festivals,  and  has  taken  inflnite 
pains  to  <'ollect  the  legends  of  the  country, 
which,  told  in  a  simple  and  literary  form, 
are  circulated  among  the  people.  Queen 
Alarie  is  specially  concerned  in  the  National 
Theater,  at  Bucharest,  where  only  plays  by 
native  dramatists  are  performed.  I  have 
sometimes  found  it  a  little  trying  to  sit 
tlu-ough  a  four-act  drama  l)y  a  local  l)la\- 
wright.  Queen  Marie,  however,  unflinch- 
ingly endures  these  performances.  The 
childr(>n  huve  an  intensive  love  for  their 
country-.  1  remember  speaking  of  Ireland 
(for  which  I  have  great  affection).  1  ha|)- 
pened  to  say  that  after  all  it  is  the  only 
country  worth  talking  about.'  Immedi- 
ately Prince  Nicky,  aged  twelve,  gave  me 
my  answer.  'That,'  said  he,  'is  what  we 
feel  about  Roumania.'" 

Shortlj'  after  the  first  air-raid  on  Bucha- 
rest, the  Queen's  household  was  mo\ed  to 
Bafftea,  but  the  Queen  refused  to  give  up 
her  hospital  work  and  motored  cAery 
morning  at  eight  o'clock  to  the  hospital  in 
Bucharest.     Aliss  Milne  says: 

"I  Avish  1  could  express  the  extraor- 
dinary- effect  the  Queen's  coolness  and 
indifference  to  danger  has  upon  the  people. 
Always  in  close  touch  with  them — since  the 
war  she  has  littrally  lived  among  them — 
and  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  late  at 
night  is  working  in  the  hospitals  with 
relief  committees.  symi)athizing  with  some 
l)oor  soul  who  has  lost  a  son  or  husband  at 
the  Front,  arranging  for  special  comforts 
for  sick  children  or  aged  people.  Always  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  her  face  has  gaine<i 
in  strength  of  purpose  th(>se  last  j'ears, 
and  the  wounded  soldiers  regard  her  as  a 
saint. 

"After  the  evacuation  of  Bucharest, 
at  Jassy  Queen  Marie  started  the  hospital 
in  which  she  and  the  princess  still  work, 
and  where  1  also  did  my  share  of  nursing. 
Typhus,  as  you  know,  is  a  particularly 
malignant  di.sea.se  and  can  be  transmitted 
with  terribh'  facility,  but  1  never  once  saw 
her  flinch  from  running  very  serious  chance 
of  contagion.  She  visited  the  typhus 
patients  like  the  wounded  every  day,  and 
each  one  of  them  as  she  came  to  the  bed- 
side would  stretch  out  for  her  hand  and 
kiss  it  with  an  almost  de\  otional  loyalty. 
Princess  Mignon  is  equally  fearless,  and 
was  extremely  proud  when  she  was  per- 
mitted to  assist  in  the  oi>erating  theater. 
The  hos|)ital  is  under  the  medical  direction 
of  Dr.  Arn\strong,  an  Knglishman. 

"I  do  not  know  how  the  littK'  children 
in  tile  villages  would  have  been  fed  l)ut 
for  the  American  Mission.  The  (.lernians 
had  seized  all  supplies  in  the  occupied 
territory  and  then>  were  no  reser\  es  of 
corn  at  all.  Large  quantities  were  l)rought 
from  \'la(li\ ostok  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
of  transport  and  the  Queen  and  Colonel 
.\nderson  mapped  out  a  scheme  by  which 
each  district,  each  village,  and  each  child 
had  its  due  share.  One  of  the  roomiest 
eottages  of  the  \  illage  was  chosen  by  the 
committee  as  the  general  tlining-room,  and 
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at  midday  the  long  tahle  was  set  with 
wooden  howls  of  porridKe,  which  the 
ohildren  ate  in  relays.  A  similar  nual 
was  Kiven  in  the  evening,  and  thousands 
of  little  ones  bv  this  means  were  saved." 


PASSING    OF    THE    OLD    NEWSPAPER 
WHERE  MARK  TWAIN  "DEVILED  ' 


ANDTHEl?  link  with  the  past  in  Avhich 
Mark  Twain  moved  has  been  s'napt 
by  the  passing  of  the  Hanni]>al  Morning 
Journal,  which,  after  enjoying  an  existence 
of  nearl.v  lhree-<iuarters  of  a  century,  has 
quietly  sunk  its  identity  in  The  Courier- 
Post,  an  afternoon  eontemi)orarj-.  Telling 
the  storj-  of  the  passing  of  the  old  ^lissouri 
newspaper,-  the  Kansas  City  Slur  says: 

For  a  great  many  years  the  Hannibal 
Morning  Journal  was  one  of  the  lust- 
known  papers  in  Missoiwi  for  two  reasons. 
It  kept  standing  in  a  line  over  the  first 
page  the  statement  that  "Mark  Twain 
Worked  as  an  Apprentice  in  This  Office." 
The  other  was  that  Col.  John  A.  Knott 
was  its  editor  and  manager.  Colonel 
Knott  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the 
State  politically,  and  Avas  recognized  eveiy- 
Avhere  as  one  of  the  Democratic  "wheel 
horses."     He  died  about  a  year  ago. 

With  Colonel  Knott's  passing  not  even 
the  prestige  of  Mark  Twain's  early-day 
work  in  the  shop  could  tide  The  Journal 
over  the  hard  situation  created  for  news- 
papers by  the  war. 

The  Journal  was  originally  published  on 
a  second  floor  of  a  three-story  building  on 
Main  Street.  The  printing-machine  was 
a  hand-press,  with  the  speed  of  about 
three  hundred  copies  an  hour.  Orion 
Clemens  was  editor  and  publisher  and  his 
younger  brother,  Sam,  was  "handy  man" 
— -roller  boy,  typesetter,  mailing  clerk,  and 
carrier.  Alex  Lacej',  Avho  worked  in  the 
office  for  a  while,  said  the  thing  he  re- 
membered most  about  Sam  was  that  "he 
could  get  more  ink  and  grease  on  him 
for  the  amount  of  work  he  did  than  anj' 
boy  I  ever  saw." 

Hannibal  didn't  realize  it  at  the  time, 
but  the  ink-spattered  boy  was  often  get- 
ting in  the  little  hand-press  weekly  gems 
of  humor  that  would  have  made  a  hit  in 
New  York  or  London.  Once  Orion  had  to 
go  off  on  a  business  trip  somewhere,  and 
with  some  misgivings  he  left  Sam  in 
charge.  The  editor  pro  tern,  worked  over- 
time in  getting  out  his  idea  of  a  news- 
l)aper.  A  love-stricken  local  poet  sent  in 
some  verse  dedicated  to  "Mary  in  H — 1." 
Of  course  he  meant  Mary  in  Hannibal, 
and  Sara  knew  he  did.  But  he  put  this  in 
brackets  under  the  poem:  "We'll  let  this 
thing    go    this    time,    but    the    next    time 

Mr.  wishes  to  communicate  with  his 

friends  in  H — 1  he'll  have  to  select  some 
other  medium  than  this  paper," 

A  rumor  swept  about  town  that  a  cer- 
tain physician  had  tried  to  drown  him- 
self in  Bear  Creek,  but  made  a  fizzle  of  it. 
Sam  sharpened  his  jack-knife  and  Avorked 
late  at  night  whittling  out  a  sketch  of  the 
would-be  suicide  on  the  back  of  a  big 
wooden  letter.  The  sketch  showed  the 
doctor  hunting  "easy  water"  with  a  cane. 

The  local  cemetery  committee  was 
ripped  up  the  back  in  an  ingenious  way. 
An  old  inhabitant,  recently  buried,  came 
liack  to  life  and  as  he  pottered  around 
the  weed-grown  graAes  and  tottery  tomb- 
stones he  told  Avhat  he  thought  about  such 
neglect. 

About  everj^body  Avorth  mentioning  got 
in  the  paper  Avhile  Sam  Avas  at  the  thi-ottle, 
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AVIGS  AND  TOUPEES 

Scioiiiifii-  Patent  Lite  Like  r..u| |.utente.l 

JiiiH' "iOth,  1!*1--|,  witli   nine  supcriffr  claims. 
Sent  ..n  ai)|nv.\al.     Catal..'.-  KKKK.  I 

Lombard  Bambina  Co.,  1 13  Munroe  St.Lynn.Mass, 


CleanYour 
Car  for 

?/    SPRAY  IT   WITH 

/        AUTO 

-s  washintr.  cleans  off  dust.  mud.     Poljshea.  renews  finish. 
rt  bottle  and  sprayer,  Jl.uO.     Money-back  iruarantee. 

BUFFALO   SPECIALTY  CO. 


S6l  Ellicott  Street 


Buffalo.  N.  V. 


HARDENING 

AND 

TEMPERING 

STEEL 


An  up-to-date,  easily  understood  ex- 
planation and  guide  to  the  heat  treat- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  steel  according  to 
the  best  American  and  European  prac- 
tise. Cloth,  profusely  illustrated.  By 
mail,  8 J  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


—  JUST  PUBLISHED  — 

THE  LIFE  OF  GOD  IN  THE 
LIFE    OF    HIS     WORLD 

by  JAMES  MORRIS  WHITON,  Ph.D. 

Focuses  the  light  of  modern  thought  on  such   difficult 
theological  problems  as 

Who  and  What  is  God } 

Is   He   One,  or   Three,  or  Three 

in  One? 
How    Does    He    Reveal    Himself 

to  Man } 
What  is  the  Relation  to  Our  Daily 

Life  of  Work,  and  Rest,  and  Play? 

and  restates  them  in  practical  and  easily  understandable 
form.    A  broad,  humanizing,  thought-compelling  book. 

1  Jnio.      Chill.  6n  crnls;     by  mail.  6j  cent.'^. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


SAVE     Iby    Repairing! 

many  of  the  little  things  about  the  home,  office  or  auto.     Without  waiting  for  mechanics, 
repair  it  yourself — easily,  quickly,  permanently — with  the  aid  of 

the  finest 
PLIERS 

Leaky  water  faucets,  gas  jets,  kitchen  utensils, 
sowing  machines,  carpet  sweepers,  furniture — 
a  thousand  things  can  be  easily  and  permanently 
repaired  if  you  have  a  I'tica  Plier.  It  will  do 
quickly  wliat  your  fingers  alone  can't  do.  The 
handiest  tool  in  home  or  office.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  different  styles  of  L'lica  Pliers. 

Plier  Pointers  Free 

UTICA  DROP  FORGE  &  TOOL  CO., 


Dept.  C,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


({()  The    IJtrrnrv   Di^rst  for  Jitnr  />',    I9lii 
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For 

Civilian 

Hikers 


'T'HIS  Army  Shoe  by  Coward  is  just 
as  great  a  piece  of  footwear  fee 
men  in  civil  life  as  for  our  soldiers. 
Youll  find  it  a  pleasure  to  own  a  pair. 
Tough  !n  wear  but  of  such  willing 
friendly  leather  that  every  step  is  one  of 
thorough,  five-toed  comfort.  Shaped 
to  clasp  the  heel  aod  ios^ep  firmly.  Ideal 
for  rough  walking  in  wet  or  dry.  We 
make  an  army  model    for  women    too. 

JAMES   S.    COWARD 

262-274    Greenwich    St.,    New   York 

Ncur  \\aTxen    St  root 

Sold  Nowhere  Else  Mail  Orders  Filled 
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TU  17  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Preposilions,  T  KIT  Up 
*^  *-«  tiy  J.mi.rs  C.  Kfrn,.l<l.  L.l  I  I ).,  sluiw,   H^  1  111^ 
'low  to  coiiitnanfl  it.    Contains  K.oo* 
liscriininated  Syaonyins  and  nearly 
.ooo    Antonyms,       ('lotii,    72  j    pp 


^li^  f|'x«  l)ou  to  coiiitnanfl  it.  Contains  K. 000  r^  |^  ||T 
I\lviri  1  (liscriininated  .Syaonyins  and  nearly  Klvjlll 
lirrvniA  i™"  Antonyms.  Clotli.  72 1  PP-  ^,  »  /-.r 
"  V/1\L»  „   11^  (.„„„„„,.  ;!.-,l.tiO  h' -II,  A>,..  N.  K  *  L.i\\^L. 


KLEAR-SIGHT 
WINDSHIELD  CLEANER 

gi\cs  you  a  clean  dry  glass.  Clings 
firmly  to  t'be  shield.  Ready  for  instant 
use  from  either  side  of  shield. 

IlanrlsoriK"  and  fhirablc.     Matic  of  sturdy  st'd 
with  rubber  s(|ii(v'Kec.    Drawn  spring   $4'^.00 
sliM'l  ensures  uniforiu  contact  over  all.        ^^^ 
Heavily  Japanned ^^^ 


Before  KOR-KER 

Punctures  were  Unavoidable 


Kill  for  li\c  \c.irs  Ihousands  of  iiiotoiisls  have 
been  tree  of  |iiiiii  tiires  and  slow  li-aks  and  bave 
iiK  reasetl  IIA»jr  tir,'  inileaKC  by  iisinR 
K()J<  KICK  TiVe  Trc-atnient.  Preserves 
rubber., — positively  b -nelicial.  Not  a 
filler.  Seals  punetlires — .stoi>s  slow 
leaks  —  rednces  blowoul.s  to  a  niiiii- 
■luin.  M  aintai.n.s  normal  intlafion. 
These  are  absolute  facta  which  can  be 
verified. 

oh  tires  $8.00  for  set  4  tires 

ch  tires   10.00  fcrt-  set  4  thres 

inch  tiro  14.00  for  (ct  4  th-es 

nrliidcs    Installatirm     Drvin-. 

icTj  i.snt  a   KOR-KKK  di  il.r 

near    roii,  write   us   <lirerl.      We 

ill    send     \oii     di-tailed    l.n  is 

an<l  livfiiK'^ 


ALCEMO  MFG.  CO. 

79  BridKc  Street 
NEWARK.  NFW  JERSEY 


and  crowds  st(»od  aroniul  the  doors  on 
I)ul)lroation  days  waiting  for  ihc  pajx-r  to 
conic  out.  Swxcral  fellows  with  blood  in 
their  eyes  rushed  in  to  moj)  up  fhc  Hoor 
with  the  editor,  but,  seeing  only  an  inno- 
cent-looking boy  tJicHH  contented  them- 
selves with  saying  things  in  high-keyed 
\ oict  s. 

lint  tho  fariTi.crs  liked  it.  Tt  was  the 
tb.vnfolk  g<'ttjng  the  roasts.  When  Orion 
fot  hacrk  and  found  the  ui)roar  his  little 
brother  had  created,  he  started  to  ha\»'  a 
fit,  hut  when  Sam  led  him  over  to  the 
corner  of  the  office  and  show(>d  him  the  big 
pile  of  potatoes,  cal)hage,  and  turni()S  the 
farmers  had  brouglit  in  on  snilxscriptions, 
and  some  real  money  for  horse  and  sale 
hills  Orion  decided  it  m.ight  he  for  the 
good  of  the  office  for  him  to  make  another 
trip. 

But  of  eouViie  ll<inflil)al  did  not  know 
that  it  had  a  real  humorist  "in  its  midst." 
A  little  encouragement  might  have  kept 
Clemens  "in  town"  and  robbed  him  of  his 
fame  and  the  world  of  its  enjoyment.  Hut 
Hannibal  only  thought  of  "Sam"  Clemens 
as  a  practical  joker  who  needed  watching. 
I'hc  Star  says: 

While     Sam     Clemens    was    acting    as   ' 
everything,  from   roller-boy    to    subeditor   ', 
in  the  .JouriKtl  office,  writing  his  litth'  local   I 
hits  and  having  fun  with  everything  an(i 
everybody,    and    while   no   one   ever   sup- 
posed the  lad  ever  took  time  for  a  serious 
thought,   he   was  gathering   mentally   the 
material    for    '"Tom    Sawyer,"    "Huckle- 
berry  Finn,"   and   working  out   the  great 
character   of   "Colonel   Sellers,"  so  force- 
fully drawn  in  "Gilded  Age," 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


RICHARD  D.  BROOKE,  who  is  in  the 
ambulance  service  in  Franco,  was  in 
the  thick  of  I'he  fighting  at  Noyon,  as  a  re- 
suJt  of  which  he  is  now  convalescing  in  a 
hospital  back  of  tho  lines  suffering  from 
shell-shock  and  bruises.  Considering  th(> 
experiences  through  w^hich  he  pass<>d  he  i^s 
fortunate  to  bo  among  the  living.  On 
April  8  ho  wrote  to  his  mother,  5849 
Washington  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia: 

Tho  past  Week  is  easily  the  worst  I 
have  ever  spent.  Our  division  is  the  one 
you  have  proliably  read  about  as  the  one 
that  stopt  th(>  (i(>rmans  and  sa\('d  France. 

We  arri\('d  behind  Noyon  to  reenforce 
the  English  and  entered  the  city  at  night, 
iiot  knowing  that  tho  Germans  were 
alr(>ady  in  it.  Wo  stopt  our  convoy  on 
the  outskirts,  unloaded  tho  luggage,  and 
wont  after  the  troops.  Wo  did  not 
ha\'o  to  go  far  for  th(\v  caitu>  back  on  tho 
run  -with  tht^  lioche.  machine  guns  working 
all  tho  time.  Thiknown  to  us,  the  English 
had  retreated  and  we  were  in  dir(>ct  con- 
tact with  the.  enemy. 

How  W(<  escaped  I  do  not  know,  but  wo 
lost  ev(rrything.  Personally  i  have  only 
Che  clothes  1  have  on  and  a  razor.  My 
watch,  tho  gloves  you  sent,  sw(>ators-  - 
everything  was  cai)tured.  Our  division 
retreated  two  kil()met(>rs  and  took  a 
|)osition  on  a  hill,  the  (}t>rmans  advanced 
in  mass  formation  and  tho  7">'s  were  lired 
at  zero — that  is,  the  shell  oxidoding  thirty 
feet  from  th(>  muzzlt>. 

The  Germans  fell  back  and  w.iiled  for 
their  cannon  and   when   the\    came  it   was 


hell.  That's  the  only  word.  We  had 
but  one  road  to  use  for  evacuation  and  it  is 
perfectly  straight  for  four  kilometers,  in 
plain  sight  of  the  Germans.  I  went 
through  it  ton  times.  My  car  was  hit 
♦  ighteen  times  by  j)ieces  of  shell  and  lost  its 
radiator.     Other  cars  ha<l  tires  blown  off. 

Our  j)ost  was  four  hundred  yards  from 
tho  first  line  and  wo  evacuated  in  daylight 
— imagine  I  .V  car  twenty  feet  from  me 
was  completely  demolished  by  a  l)ig  shell. 

Brooke  writes  tha-t  the  Germans  located 
their  camj)  and  shelled  it  for  three  hours. 
"Do  not  believe  any  one  who  savs  the 
Germans  respect  the  Red  Cross."  He 
continues: 

That  is  not  nearly  all.  Last  night  I  wont 
up  to  a  post  with  Carey  Evans,  an  Ohio 
Stat-*'  College  boy.  The  Frenchmen  would 
not  allow  us  to  i)ark  our  cars  at  the  post  on 
account  of  the  shelling,  so  one  of  us  stayed 
by  the  car  and  tho  other  went  to  the  post. 
When  they  managed  to  get  a  blcsav  through 
the  barrage  it  was  my  duty  to  nm  across 
the  field  and  get  tho  car.  It  rained  shells 
all  the  time. 

Well,  one  particular  batter}-  tried  for 
half  an  hour  to  get  the  range  of  the  jwst. 
They  droi)t  them  on  tho  roof  and  in  the 
courtyard,  and  (inally  they  dro])t  two  in  the 
archway  and  hit  two  soldiers  w  ho  had  run 
in  th(>r(^  for  shelter.  Wo  heard  them 
screaming  and  ran  out  and  brought  them 
in.  That  started  things!  I  ran  over  for 
the  car.  Just  as  I  got  out  of  the  archway 
and  across  the  ten-foot  road  two  more 
broke.  1  fell  into  a  shell-hole  and  was 
uninjured. 

Then  I  ran  across  the  field  and  got 
Carey.  We  dro\  o  over  in  the  car  and  the 
shelling  had  stopt.  Four  stretcher-bearers 
and  the  assistant  doctor  came  out  to  put 
them  in,  I  closed  up  the  gate  at  tho  back 
of  the  car.  Carey  started,  and  1  jumped 
onto  th(>  running-board.  Then  a  shell  hit 
us.  Two  of  the  stretcher-bearers  were 
killed.  I  wajs  between  them  and  the  .shell. 
Carey  was  hit  three  times,  the  doctor  had 
liis  log  blown  off',  and  th(~  tw*o  others  wore 
severely  wounded.  1  was  knocked  out  of 
the  car  hut  was  not  hit — the  cmly  one! 

I  knew  there  would  be  two  shells — there 
alwajs  are.  1  dcopt  tho  gate  at  the  back 
so  the  two  wounded  could  got  oirt,  and  ran 
to  the  (ihri  with  tho  doctor.  He  is  a  big 
man  and  T  had  some  troubh>.  Still  tho 
shell  did  not  come  and  T  went  back  for 
Carey.  He  was  wedg(>d  between  the  brake 
and  the  steering-wheel,  and  1  had  to  retard 
tho  gas  and  let  olT  the  brake  so  as  to  stall 
the  motor  and  get  him  out.  I  carried  him 
to  the  dugout  and  ho  died  in  live  minutts 
without  regaining  consciousness. 

P'ifteon  minutes  later  I  had  to  drive  the 
wounded  down  that  road  with  a  flat  tire. 
That  second  shell  ne\  or  came. 


Cadet  Hal  Irby  Groor,  of  tho  United 
States  Air  Service,  A.P3.F.,  had  not  got 
into  tho  fighting  when  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  in  Laivdo,  Texas.  He  had  hoix'd 
to  bo  readj"  for  tho  "big  si)riug  drive,"  but 
apparently  had  not  *luid  sufficient  prepar- 
ation at  lh(>  time  of  his  letter,  which  his 
mol'her  has  .sent  to  The  Digkst.  He 
writes  from  France: 

Here  I  am,  in  a  quaint  old  hotel  in  one  of 
tho  largest  cities  in  Franco  on  one  of  my 
seldom-allowed  iwrinissioni^. 

I'vv  just  graduated  in  "aerial  gunnery" 
from  one  of  the  largest  and  most  olficiont 
schools    ill    the    world,    and    leav(>    shortLy 
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SThr  o^h  the  Gat 


totheVv^st 


SAINT 
LOUIS 

is  the  nation's  his- 
toric Gate  way  to 
tha  West."  TIrs 
view  shows  it  as 
seen  from  the  ne^ 
"Free"  Bridge, 
East  St.  Louis  on 
the  rit<ht.  the  Eads 
bridge  in  the  di»' 
tance. 


AS    through    the 
"^^  neck  of  a  bottle 


million  s  on  million  s 
of  tons  of  freight 
How  from  the  east 
across  the  great 
bridges  into  the 
city  where  the  rad- 
iating railroads 
distribute  them  to 
our  mighty  Wes^. 

"From  West  to 
East  comes  still 
another  stream  of 
traffic  —  stock, 
rain,  ore — over 
the  bridges, 
through  the  bottle- 
neck'  the  stream 
must  go  on  its  jour' 
ney  eastward. " 


How  Federals  Help  Solve  the 
Terminal  Problem 


Even  before  the  war,  St.  Louis  was  quick  to  adopt 
the  motor  truck  as  a  vital  aid  to  her  wonderfully  devel- 
oped terminal  system. 

The  towering  bodies  of  powerful  Federals  soon  found 
their  place  amid  the  roaring  babel  of  the  mammoth 
terminal  freight  sheds. 

But  with  the  war,  however,  motor  trucks  showed  their 
full  possibilities.  Traffic  congestion  became  greater 
than  ever  before. 

Necessary  regulation  abolished  the  convenient  "trap" 
car  that  collected  and  distributed  freight  locally  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  terminal  problem  was  therefore  tangled  anew,  but 
Federals    proved   themselves    equal   to   the   emergency. 


Unfettered  by  rails,  they  are  more  than  supplanting 
the  banned  trap  car.  Wherever  business  requires  and 
a  road  leads,  they  are  going. 

In  the  great  commission  districts,  over  the  bridges,  at 
the  packing  houses — for  wholesaler,  manufacturer, 
shipper,  they  are  doing  their  part  toward  keeping  the 
flow  of  traffic  unimpeded  through  the  bottle-neck. 

Every  city  has  its  terminal  problem.  In  every  city. 
Federals  are  helping  to  meet  the  situation. 

Unfailing  dependability,  s6  ^5sehtial  in  work  of  this 
sort,  makes  the  Federal  name  familiar  at  all  the  great 
terminals  of  the  country. 


Federal  Motor  T^rucks,  Capacities,  One  to  Five  Tons 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Company        Detroit,'Michigan 
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If  you  could  watch 
HAVOLINE  in  a  cylinder 

HBO.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.  ^^ 

IF  you  could  see  the  cylinders  of  your  automobile 
motor  cut  in  half  with  the  piston  going,  you  would 
see  the  real  reason  for  Havohne  Oil. 

You  would  see  a  film  of  oil  evenly  spread 
between  piston  rings  and  cylinder  side.  You  would 
see  the  piston  moving  with  the  lightning-like  rapidity 
of  hundreds  of  strokes  per  minute. 

You  would  see  heat  as  high  as  3000^  at  the 
cylinder  head,  with  the  walls  below  at  some  400° 
— heat  which  the  most  perfect  cooling  system  could 
not  prevent  from  rummg  your  motor  were  not  good 
oil  protecting  the  closely  fittmg  steel  surfaces. 

It  takes  an  oil  like  Havoline  to  maintain  this  film 
constantly  even  and  indestructible  under  the  wear  and 
great  heat  m  your  motor.  One  httle  break  in  that  pro- 
tecting oil  film  would  put  dry  metal  agamst  dry  metal, 
and  friction  would  quickly  get  in  its  deadly  work. 

Then,  too,  that  fine  film  of  Havoline  between 
piston  and  cylinder  wall  acts  as  a  seal  to  prevent  the 
gases  escaping  between  cylmder  wall  and  piston. 
If  these  gases  should  i)reak  through  they  would  eat 
into  the  oil,  kill  its  lubncatmg  quality,  and  then 
would  begin  your  motor's  break-down.  If  you  could 
see  this  you  would  know  that  Havohne  is  the  safest 
oil  you  can  give  your  motor  under  all  conditions. 

Havoline  Greases" are  compounded  of 
Havoline  Oil  and  pure,  sweet  tallow. 
Clean  to  handle  and  correct  in  body. 

HAVOLINE  OIL 


RKO.  U.S.PAT.  OFF. 

"It    makes    a  difference' 


3(nt)ian  i^rfining  Company 

3nrorporntrb 
Producrrs  and  Rft'inrrs  of  rrtrolrum  \\:\\  'S  (  )RK 


for  another  sohool.  where  I  receive  advance 
instructions  in  flying,  etc.,  before  going 
to  the  Front.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  sent 
\ou  a  cablegram  telling  you  that  I  was  in 
school  and  well,  so  that  you  would  not  be 
worried  for  fear  that  I  was  in  this  tremen- 
dous battle  going  on  now. 

A  little  over  three  weeks  ago  I  had  a 
chance  to  volunteer  for  the  kind  of  aerial 
work  that  I  wanted,  so  1  jmt  in  my  name. 
I  will  bea  "Bomber,"  "Fighting  Observer." 
anrl  "Aerial  Gunner."  You  possibly  know 
what  a  "Bomber's"  work  is.  That  of  a 
■Fighting  Observer"  is  rather  vagne  to. 
me,  but  entails  the  direction  of  artillerj-- 
fire  and  general  ol)ser\ation  work.  The 
work  of  a  "Chasse  Plane"  (monoplane 
fighter)  ditln't  apjieal  to  me.  so  I  gave  up 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  "pilot."  After  all, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  man  who 
handh'S  that  machine  gun  will  be  the 
(loctorl  Be.sidi  s  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment needed  iiicii  badly  of  the  class  I  men- 
tioned, 1  had  selfish  motives  in  getting 
into  it.  Fewer  men  are  volunteering  for 
it,  and  if  1  make  good,  and  ha\e  good  luck, 
advancement  will  come  far,  far  quicker 
for  me. 

That  school  where  I've  just  finished  is  a 
magnificent  place,  a  wonderful  course.  1 
can  not  go  much  into  details  of  what  my 
work  was.  Suffice  it  to  say  all  of  us  who 
went  through  the  course  learned  to  shoot! 
We  could  hit  balloons  the  size  of  those 
they  sell  on  the  street  at  the  circus  and,  just 
like  them,  loose  in  the  air.  in  a  t^n-  to  twenty 
mile  wind,  at  one.  two,  and  three  hundre<l 
yards  with  a  machine  gun!  At  the  traps 
with  a  shotgun  I  could  break  eight  out 
of  ten  consistently  and  hit  a  balloon  as  I 
described  above  at  four  hundred  meters  on 
water  with  a  carbine  about  once  out  of 
twelve  shots,  and  I  wasn't  much  better 
than  the  average  among  us. 

Ah!  But  flying!  That's  the  game! 
I  have  been  at  it  several  weeks  now — 
have  been  up  a  mde  high  several  times. 
They  tow  an  aerial  target  with  one  plane, 
and  you  shoot  at  it  from  another  plane. 
On  that  target  I  hit  about  five  shots  out 
of  ninety-five  to  one  hundred,  which  is 
again  a  little  better  than  average.  The 
gunner  isn't  strapped  in,  but  moves  around 
in  his  turret  to  manipulate  the  gun.  I 
forgot  to  say  it  is  a  machine  gun.  You  lose 
all  realization  of  being  in  the  air.  1  was 
standing  up  once  on  tiptoe  leaning  out  to 
shoot  at  the  target  almost  directly  beneath 
me,  and  had  lost  all  sense  of  being  in  the 
air.  Of  course,  1  was  in  no  danger  of  fail- 
ing out,  tho. 

The  gunner's  seat  is  on  a  spring,  which 
folds  it  up  wln'u  he  leaves  it.  When  1  had 
finished  shooting  I  was  straightening  my 
gun  out  with  my  left  hand,  and  ftH»ling  for 
my  seat  with  my  right  to  fold  it  down, 
couldn't  find  it  and  looked  around.  The 
pih)t  had  taken  his  hands  off  the  "con- 
trols" and  had  the  seat  ready  for  me!  He 
grinne<l  at  me  and  1  grinned  back  and 
sat  down!  You  see  he  didn't  want  me 
falling  in  his  way  or  on  his  control  wirc-s. 
The  pilots  are  all  young  Frenchmen  back 
from  the  Front  and  full  of  "pep"  and 
sjHrits.  Most  of  them  have  got  their  one, 
fwo,  or  thne  " Bochc"  or  more.  They 
are  a  fine  lot  to  know;  they  seem  de- 
lighted and  astoundtnl  with  the  way  we 
take  to  flying  as  a  rule,  anti  also  that  we 
k«'ep  our  heads  and  presence  of  mind. 
Looking  forward  to  flying  for  months,  1 
wondered  if  1  would  be  nervous  the  first 
f«'W  times.  Really,  I  wasn't.  You  are  so 
absorbed  with  your  work  and  in  the  beauty- 
of  the  earth  beneath  you  that  you  never 
think  of  anything  happening.  Of  course, 
tho  old  "  busses"  wc  rode  iu  are  as  safe  as  a 
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rocking-chair,  and  we  weren't  in  any  dan- 
ger at  all  from  falling. 

You've  no  idea  how  beautiful  the  earth 
is  from  a  mile's  height  in  the  air.  Roads 
look  like  little  white  scars,  trees  look  like 
little  green  bumps,  fields  like  beautiful 
little  pin-cushions,  buildings  like  orderly 
little  blocks  that  you.  build  toy -houses 
with,  the  water  like  flashing  sapphires,  and 
the  fine  cool  air!  Just  as  fresh  as  that  in 
the  mountains.  I  went  over  one  little 
cloud  and  it  seemed  funny  to  have  a  part  of 
the  earth  look  so  misty  and  dim  and  the 
other  stand  out  so  clear  in  the  sunlight. 

And  the  "sweet  riding! "  Just  as  smooth 
as  can  be  except  when  you  hit  a  "bump"! 
Really  you  do;  it's  just  as  much  of  a  shock 
as  wlien  you  strike  an  uneven  place  in  the 
road  with  a  car.  The  first  time  I  came  down 
in  a  "tight  spiral"  I  must  confess  it  was 
a  trifle  disquieting,  then  when  he  "noses 
her  over"  steeply  in  a  dive  for  the  ground 
"it  do  'pear  like,"  as  Uncle  Remus  says, 
that  it  rushes  up  at  you  awful  fast.  It's 
truly  remarkable  what  they  cjun  do  with 
planes.  Of  course,  I've  seen  all  the  ma- 
neuxers  t^he^'  go  through  at  the  Front,  the 
"acrobatics,"  etc.  You  couldn't  believe 
what  I  could  tell  you.  All  flying  in  the 
States  is  tarae  in  comparison. 

Here  is  an  interesting  letter  from 
Corporal  C.  S.  Turpin,  of  the  Marines, 
describing  a  brighter  side  of  the  life  "over 
there."  It  is  written  to  his  parents  in  San 
Fraacisco,  and  is  published  in  The  Chronicle 
of  that  city.  The  Corfwral  recently  dined 
with  his  laundress,  and  he  writes: 

We  had  a  very  interesting  dinner  wnih. 
our  "wash-lad>":  a  delicious  tapioca 
consomme,  an  omelette,  a  saute  of  Belgian 
hare,  fried  potatoes,  with  a  roast  shoulder 
of  veal  and  dandelion  salad.  The  crowning 
surprize  was  an  open-front  apple  pie,  ver\ 
much  like  the  pastry  that  we  have  had  in 
San  Francisco.  We  finished  with  cafe  royal 
(black,  with  much  brandy  thei-ein).  We 
also  had  war-bread  and  butter,  with  jam 
made  of  little  damson  plums  about  the 
size  of  cherries,  which  was  delicious. 

We  had  the  usual  sour  red  wne.  They 
drink  no  water  over  here,  so  we  have  had 
to  accustom  ourselves  to  "Heinze  Delight.  " 
It  is  sour  and  wet  and  absolutely  harm- 
less. Quite  some  dinner  to  have  with  one's 
laundress.  She  is  full  of  chatter — all  these 
|)eople  are — and  I  learned  that  her  son, 
twentj'-five,  was  with  the  French  marines 
at  Constantinople  and  is  now  invalided 
in  Paris,  and  she  is  acting  as  guardian  to 
her  three  grandchildren,  on  nothing  at  all. 
"Red"  and  1,  with  much  difficulty,  made 
her  accept  twenty  francs  for  the  dinner, 
and  it  was  certainly  worth  all  of  that. 

I  am  getting  along  very  well  with  the 
language,  and  find  that  the  four  years  in 
the  University  were  not  wasted,  altho  I  am 
kicking  myself  for  not  learning  more  of  it. 

The  people  are  more  than  friendly,  and 
while  we  come  in  contact  with  only  the 
townspeople  and  the  peasants  you  would 
be  surprized  at  their  domestic  efficiency. 
New  England  thrift  and  cleanliness  isn't 
in  it.  These  people  cook  a  complete  and 
most  deUcious  meal  out  of  next  to  nothing 
and  over  an  open  wood  fire,  using  just 
about  as  much  wood  for  the  whole  oper- 
alnon  as  we  use  for  kindling. 

There  is  nothing  I  can  say  about  the 
situation  over  here,  except  that  to  us  the 
prospects  are  bright  enough. 

We  left  soon  after  I  mailed  you  the  fii-st 
postal  from  the  ship  and  have  at  last  got 
fairly  well  settled  in  a  little  ^-illage  in 
France,  and  are  quite  comfortable.    We  are 
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quartered  in  the  loft  of  a  winery  on  a  beauti- 
ful estate,  with  portable  showers  and  other 
comforts. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  well  established  ovar 
here  and  is  certainly  doing  great  work 
for  uS.  So  you  need  not  worry  about  my 
being  uncomfortable,  altho  we  are  all 
working  very  hard  learning  the  war-game. 
I  was  made  a  corporal  on  the  way  over, 
which  is  something. 


STRANGE  VAGARIES  OF  SHELL-SHOCK 
—  REAL  AND  CAMOUFLAGED 

SHELL-shock  has  come  to  be  a  familiar 
term  since  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
War.  Being  so  commonly  used  it  covers  a 
multitude  of  ills,  ranging  from  actual  shock 
to  plain  ners'ousnoss.  for  there  is  camouflage 
as  well  as  real  shell-shock.  The  British 
have  invented  the  phrase:  "Some  men 
are  shell-shocked  and  some  men  are  shell- 
shy."  A  correspondent  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  describing  the  term  as 
"alluringly  alliterative  and  convincingly 
concrete,"  writes: 

Shell-shock,  to  use  the  popular  term, 
which  is  not  officially  recognized  in  our 
medical  reports,  is  beginning  to  figure  in 
the  American  casualty  lists.  Within  a 
few  days  I  have  seen  some  cases  of  it. 
Because  to  the  layman  it  is  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  phases  of  the  war,  and  because 
of  the  importance  of  a  clearer  understanding 
of  symptoms,  which  are  more  baffling  the 
less  they  are  comprehended,  it  seems 
valuable  to  describe  something  of  what  oiu- 
physicians  are  doing  for  the  treatment  of 
these  cases,  even  at  the  beginning  of  our 
actual  participation  in  the  front  line. 

In  its  minor  forms,  shell-shock  ranges 
into  all  sorts  of  vagaries — even  into  an 
easy  camouflage  for  extreme  timidity.  At 
the  other  end,  it  is  used  to  include  fatalities 
due  to  concussion.  Between  these  two 
extremes,  it  has  a  million  variations. 

The  other  day  an  officer  from  Rhode 
Island  was  in  a  trench,  when  a  German 
shell  burst  a  few  yards  away. 

"llow  did  you  meet  it?"  I  asked,  when 
the  subject  was  mentioned. 

"1  flattened  myself  against  the  trench 
flatter  than  you  ever  saw^  a  poster  on  a 
Broad  Street  bill-board,"  he  answered, 
laughing. 

"But  it  jolted  you  some?" 

"Some  is  right!  For  a  few  minutes  I 
didn't  know  whether  I  was  all  together 
or  not.  Then,  for  the  next  couple  of 
days  I  had  a  headache.  A  touch  of 
shell-shock,  the  doctors  called  it.  But 
it  didn't  amount  to  much.  I  was  back 
on  the  job  within  twenty -four  hours." 

That  was  one  phase  of  the  new  malady 
— or,  rather,  the  old  malady  in  new  cir- 
cumstances. Luckily,  it  was  a  light 
phase,  and  the  man  was  game.  Under 
the  same  conditions,  another  might  have 
been  out  of  action  for  a  week.  Still 
another,  of  more  timid  temperament, 
might  have  found  in  it  cause  for  an  in- 
definite absence  from  the  Front. 

Just  how  far  shell-shock  is  mental  and 
how  far  physical,  doctors  at  the  Front 
are  endeavoring  to  discover,  for  while  it  is 
a  A-ery  real  thing  in  certain  cases  it  is 
difficult  sometimes  to  detach  the  camouflage. 
Here  are  a  few  questions  to  which  the 
medical  men  are  striving  to  find  proper 
answers,  says  The  Journal: 

Why    do    prisoners    never    siiffer    from 


shell-shock,  even  when  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  same  concussions  as  their 
captors? 

Why  do  men  who  have  been  wounded 
externally,  rarely,  if  ever,  suffer  from 
shell  -  shock,  and  then  never  till  after 
their  external  wounds  are  healed? 

Why,  of  two  men  who  undergo  exactly 
the  same  experience  with  a  shell  explo- 
sion, does  one  lapse  into  a  state  of  chronic 
f(>ar  while  the  other  emerges  smiling,  anxious 
to  go  back? 

By  way  of  illustration  here  is  a  recent 
ease.  An  enemy  shell  explod(>d  in  a  com- 
pany cook's  headquarters,  a  little  way 
back  of  our  front  lines.  Nobody  was 
killed  but  se^'eral  men  were  temporarily 
put  out  of  commission.  When  they  came 
to  themselves,  in  the  nearest  hospital, 
there  were  two  conspicuously  contrasting 
cases. 

One  man  was  convinced  that  he  w^as 
knocked  out  for  good.  He  shivered 
every  time  anybody  slammed  a  door.  He 
insisted  that  his  career  as  a  fighting 
man  was  ended. 

The  other,  who  w^as  the  company  cook, 
bounded  into  consciousness  Avith  a  grin 
at  the  ceiling.  His  first  thought  was  to 
get  back  to  his  job.  In  his  eagerness  he 
was  ready  to  go  long  before  the  doctors 
were  ready  to  have  him. 

"By  George!  They  didn't  get  me  that 
time,"  he  said.  "It's  a  sign  they  never 
will.  I've  got  to  get  back  there  quick, 
because  there  isn't  anybody  else  can  make 
coffee  for  the  boys  the  way  I  can." 

Both  of  these  men  had  shell-shock.  So 
far  as  physical  concussion  was  concerned 
their  experience  was  identical.  And  yet 
their  reactions  were  wholly  different. 

The  whole  subject  is  so  new  that  it  is 
sometimes  taken  advantage  of  by  those 
who  believe  they  see  an  opportunity  to 
"play  sick."  British  and  French  doctors 
have  classified  both  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  under  the  same  name, 
but  the  Americans  believe  that  the  term 
should  be  applied  only  to  eases  in  which 
physical  injury  to  the  nervous  system  can 
be  determined  or  assumed.  The  writer 
in  The  Journal  says: 

The  other  afternoon  I  talked  with  one 
of  America's  foremost  psychiatrists — now 
anonymous  because  he  is  in  khaki — one 
of  whose  chief  tasks  is  to  study  mental 
vagaries  following  the  shock  of  heavy 
shells.  For  my  understanding  he  put  a  lot 
of  medical  science  into  popular  language. 

"We  have,"  he  said,  "four  classes  of 
shell-shock,  using  the  term-  as  it  has 
been  used  so  far  in  the  war.  The  first 
class  includes  deaths  from  shock,  due  to 
the  near-by  explosion  of  a  shell,  when 
there  is  no  external  sign  of  injury.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  such  cases.  Un- 
doubtedly the  concussion  results  in  a 
direct  blow  to  the  nervous  system. 

"The  second  class  includes  neurological 
or  nervous  symptoms  foUoAving  any  sud- 
den shock,  whether  it  is  from  a  shell- 
explosion,  or  being  buried  under  caving 
trench-walls,  or  any  other  form  of  physi- 
cal violence.  In  these  cases,  also,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  a  physical  change 
in  the  nerves. 

"The  third  class  includes  those  cases  of 
extreme  nervous  disorders  that  are  found 
in  men  who  have  been  exposed  to  shell- 
fire  where  there  is  the  possibility  of  dam- 
age to  the  central  nervous  system  with- 
out any  real  proof  of  it. 

"The  fourth  class  takes  in  all  the  cases 
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■when  symptoms  of  neurosis  de\  elop,  aiid 
yet  where  it  is  e.xtremely  unlikely  that 
there  has  been  the  slightest  dam'age  to 
the  nervous  system  from  any  physical 
cause. 

'•Shell-shock  is  a  term  that,  so  far 
has  been  used  to  cover  all  four  classes' 
We  are  trying  to  restrict  its  use  to  cases 
of  the  first  three  classes.  The  fourth  class 
IS  so  similar  to  the  pholuas,  or  fears,  met 
m  civilian  life  that  it  cannot  properly  be 
counted  as  a  war  neurosis.  It  includes  the 
man  who  is  temperamentally  unfitted  for 
front-line  service.  It  indi'ides  also  the 
man  who  reacts  abnormally  to  fear. 

"Vou  understand  that  when  a  man  is 
afraid  of  what  lies  in  front  of  him,  but 
has  too  much  jjride— or  fear  of  showing 
fear— behind  him.  he  is  in  a  quandrj-.  In 
such  a  case  he  naturally  turns  to  the 
easiest  solution,  and  if  'shell-shock* 
happens  to  offer  the  way  out.  he  suffers 
from  'shell-shock.'  as  he  calls  it. 

"Shell-shock  is  sometimes  just  as  real 
from  witnessing  some  of  war's  horrors 
as  from  b,.ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  an 
exploding  shell.  I  have  seen  instances  in 
the  British  lin(.s  that  are  perhaps  too 
ghastly  to  describe  where  so-called  shell- 
shock  was  real,  tho  the  victim  may  never 
have  heard  a  shell. 

"And  here  is  the  aifference  between  a 
man  who  'plays  sick*  and  a  true  hysteric 
The  former  pretends  to  have  a  disease 
in  order  to  deceive.  He  lies,  and  he  knows 
that  he  lies.  The  hysteric,  on  the  other 
hand,  deceives  himself  instead  of  others. 
He  does  not  understand  the  machinery 
of  it;  he  can  not  consciously  control  it 
He  lies  to  himself,  but  he  doesn't  know 
that  he  lies." 

The  term,  shell-shock,  naturally  implies 
a  condition  instantly  arising,  while,  ac- 
cording to  doctors,  the  train  of  causes  set 
in  motion  by  an  explosion  is  often  long 
and  very  complicated,  and  the  surgeon  in 
khaki,  quoted  by  The  Journal,  explains: 

"We  find,  for  instance,  that  prisoners 
ne^er,  or  almost  never,  suffer  from  sheU- 
shock.  Private  A  may  be  in  charge  of  a 
prisoner.  A  shell  strikes  close  to  them 
and  stuns  th(>m  for  a  few  seconds.  Pri- 
vate A  suffers  from  a  severe  cas(>  of  shell- 
shock,  whereas  the  prisoner  shows  no 
after-effects.  If  the  conditions  were  n^ 
versed,  and  Private  A  were  the  prisoner 
in  tho  case,  he  would  not  suffer,  while  the 
other  man  might  show  all  the  symptoms. 
"It  IS  al.so  found  that  the  man  who  is 
wounded  iihysically  and  externally  by  an 
explosion  rarely  suffers  from  shock.  Sup- 
pose  that  two  men,  A  and  B.  are  stand- 
nig  side  by  side  when  a  shell  explodes 
close  to  them.  A  fragment  wounds  A, 
while  B  is  untouched. 

"The  result  may  be  that  A  goes  to  the 
hospital  to  be  treated  for  his  wound,  but 
shows  no  signs  of  mental  shock.  B,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  no  physical  wounds 
to  be  treated,  goes  to  the  hosjiital  for 
mental  car(<.  sulTering  from  severe  shock. 
"We  fiiul  that  a  man  who  has  cause  for 
worry  o\er  i)riyat.^  alTairs,  whoso  family 
relations  are  strained,  for  example,  is 
much  more  subject  to  shell-shock  than 
the  ono  who  is  free  from  that  sort  of 
care.  A  man  whose  mind  is  at  rest  will 
come  through  a  sudden  jolt  or  an  experi- 
ence of  horror  far  more  saf,>ly  than  ono 
who  is  worried  or  downcast." 


In  thisconiieetion  the  doctor  emj)hasized 
a  f(-w  facts  that  the  folks  at  home  will  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind,  for  they  can  hejp  in  a 
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measure  with  letters  of  good  cheer.     Says 
the  physician: 

"  The  fighting  army  should  be  kept  as 
cheerful  and  contented,  mentally,  as  is 
possible.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  pro- 
vide all  sorts  of  recreation  for  the  men  who 
are  on  leave.  But  I  would  provide  even 
more  recreation  for  the  men  in  the  tem- 
porary rest-billets  just  back  of  the  lines. 

"They  are  the  ones  who  are  most  in 
need  of  relaxation.  A  man  who  comes 
out  of  the  trenches  only  to  brood  over 
his  affairs  during  the  time  before  he 
returns  is  a  bad  risk  when  it  comes  to 
shell-shock. 

"Given  a  normally  healthy  man  of  good 
courage,  who  has  no  personal  matters 
to  worry  him,  and  who  is  cheerful  be- 
cause of  letters  from  home  and  plenty 
of  good  diversion  behind  the  lines,  and 
he  will  not  be  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
purely  mental  kinds  of  shell-shock." 


HOW  AMERICA  ANSWERED  THE  CALL 
TO  HUNT  THE  "U"-BOAT 


THE  first  aid  asked  of  America  after 
the  United  States  entered  the  Avar  was 
to  send  destroyers  and  patrol-boats  to 
help  check  the  German  submarine  menace, 
and  to  help  keep  the  sea-routes  open.  And 
Great  Britain  frankly  acknowledged  her 
indebtedness  to  the  American  fleet  of  U- 
boat  hunters  when  a  representative  of  the 
Government  recently  s&,id  to  a  corre- 
spondent: "America  has  been  a  powerful 
force  in  preventing  the  submarines  from 
taking  what  might  have  been  almost  a 
ruinous  toll  of  the  merchant  shipping  of 
England." 

Commander  Joseph  K.  Taussig,  U.  S.  N., 
commanded  the  first  destroyer  division 
that  was  sent  to  join  the  British  patrol, 
and  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  ho  told 
the  story  of  the  dispatch  of  the  destroyer 
fleet  to  the  war-zone  and  the  arduous 
duties  performed  there.  The  Army  and 
Navy  Register  reports  him  as  saying: 

At  9:30  one  April  night  I  received  orders 
to  proceed  at  daylight  to  my  home  navy- 
yard  to  fit  out  for  distant  service.  What 
was  before  us  I  did  not  know.  There  were 
five  other  commanding  officers  of  de- 
stroyers who  received  the  same  orders  and 
at  five  o'clock  the  following  morning  we 
left  Chesapeake  Bay  and  were  on  our  way 
to  New  York  and  Boston  at  a  high  speed, 
in  order  that  we  might  get  ready,  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  whatever  it  was  to  be. 

So  anxious  was  the  Navy  Department 
that  the  outside  world  in  general  know 
nothing  of  the  movement  of  these  ships 
that  not  even  I,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  expedition,  was  informed  of  our  desti- 
nation. We  went  to  the  navy-yards,  the 
ships  went  in  dock,  had  their  bottoms 
cleaned  and  painted,  we  took  on  stores  and 
provisions  to  last  three  months,  and  in  a 
few  days  sailed  from  Boston.  Aly  orders 
were  to  proceed  to  a  point  fifty  miles  east 
of  Cape  Cod  and  then  open  my  sealed 
instructions.  Until  I  got  to  that  point, 
at  midnight  of  the  first  night  out,  I  did 
not  know  that  our  first  port  of  call  was  to 
be  Queenstown,  Ireland. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  the  few  in 
authority  who  knew  of  our  movements 
watched  with  anxiety  for  news  of  our 
crossing.     It  was  the  first  time  that  vessels 


Boston  has  an  institution  that  is  unique—  j 
the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children,  j 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country   p 


This  remarkable  institution  seeks  in  every  way  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  its  patients  and  employees 
and  so  has  equipped  its  toilet  rooms  with  the  most  Sanitary, 
Satisfactory,    Efficient     system  —  ONLIWON    HYGIENE 


©NLiwoNl  HYGIENE 


KEGISTrJREU  U.  .S.  PATUNl'  OKl'ICK 

ONLIWON   HYGIENE  is 

the  combination  of  an  inter- 
folded  package  of  sanitary 
sheets  of  toilet  paper  and  a 
cabinet  which  protects  each 
sheet  from  dust  and  germs, 
serves  just  two  sheets  at  a 
time  and  pe^venis  ivaste. 

ONLIWON  toilet  paper  is  of 
fine  quality  but  moderate  in 
price — made  of  the  highest 
grade    material  —  1000    soft, 


firm,  full-sized  sheets,  cut  and 
folded  by  machines  in  an  in- 
conceivably small  package — 
leaches  you  imtouched  and 
imcon  laminated. 

ONLIWON  cabinets  are  so 
simple  that  not  a  minute  is 
required  to  insert  the 
ONLIWON  package.  They 
are  attractive  and  durable — 
use  cannot  injure  them — no 
knobs  to  turn — nothing  to 
get  out  of  order. 


ONLIWON  HYGIENE  is  the  system  you  should  install  in  your  HOME  B 

because  it  will  guard  the  health  of  your  family,  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  ^ 

your  toilet  rooms,  prevent  waste  and  littered  floors  and  save  you  money.  M 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  YOUR  HOME  '  H 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  S2.00  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid  to  any  ^g 

point  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  the  nickel-plated  ONLIWON  Cabinet  and  eight  ^a 

1000-sheet  packages  of  ONLIWON  tf)ilet  paper,  or  sixteen  looosheet  pack-  ^b 

ages  and  the  cabinet  for  $3.50.     The  regular  price  of  the  cabinet  is  $1.00.  ^H 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  additional  sn  pplies  of  paper  at  the  regular  price —  ^E 

eight  1000-sheet  packages  for  $1.50,  or  sixteen  1000-sheet  packages  for  $3.00.  ^H 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  1282  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  | 


iliiii 


illlililli 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  i>i,irtio:il  niaiiiial  lor  splf-instnirtiun  by  3  ninstfr  of  llie  8ul»jert. 
Iinalii.'thlr  ft'f  llip  tencher.  iiitnistfr.  t^usiiifss-inan.  Ctmtrtins  mnny 
clKiir.' sdd'tioiis  fni- i>rai-liSH.  Ciiitlj.  .iW  pn.  $1.2'inot:  postn'.'e  12c. 
Fl'NK  &  WACJNAI.I.S  COMI'A.NY,  3.>4-8G0  Fourth  Avpiiiie.  New  Turk 


MIND.  RELIGION  AND  HEALTH 

A  PiTictii'al  Exijosition  of  the  Einniaimel  Movement,  showing  how 
its  priiiripK'S  can  be  appli»*d  in  promotin:;  lu'altli  and  curing  disease. 
Bv  r>r.  R/)bert  Mar-Donald.  Minister  of  the  Washingrton  Avenue 
Ciiurch.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.     12nio.  Ch.th.     $1  30.  net:  by  mail.  $1  42 

FUNK  &  WACiNALf.a  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


olio 


Full  weight — 

Galvanized'^ 


Roofing  Products    ^ 

In  country  or  city — for  farm  buildings  or  resi-      -^- 
dences,  metal  roofing  is  positively  unequaled    ^^' 


ApoLLO-KETSTOKECopperSteel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  thp  most  dur-  J~ 
able,  rust-resisting  galvanized  sheets  manufactured.    Actual  weather  " 
tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Roofing,  Tanks, 

Culverts,  etc.   Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  unexcelled  for  Roof-  ,    .a.f 

ing  Tin  Plates.    Look  for  the  Kevstone  added  below  regular  brands     £y'V'r 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.    Send  for  free  "Better  Buildings"  booklet  t^   ,   '  '^^, 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bids.,  Pittsburzh,  Pa.  ^^-^s^.S*- 
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Keep  Warm— Next  Winter 

\()ii  t.ui  Ileal  the  cold  floors,  chilly  rooms 
and  cool  corners — cozy  and  conifortahic — in 
the  coldest  weather — with  less  coal  and  less 
work  by  installing  a 

Majestic 

Duplex  Heating  System 

This  improved  Gravity  System  of  warm 
air  heating — equipped  with  the  Patented 
Majestic  Duplex  Register — may  be  arranged 
for  either  pipe  or  pipeless  heating. 

The  Majestic  Duplex  System  is  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  for  heating 
homes,  stores,  schools,  etc.  It  insures  a  uni- 
form temperature,  warm  floors,  a  perfect 
circulation  of  purified,  moist,  healthful  air — 
and  the  maximum  economy  of  fuel. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

which  ex|)lains  the  Majestic  Duplex  System 
— how  it  forces  all  of  the  heat  where  >ou 
want  it — why  it  saves  Vme,  trouble,  coal 
hills.  hni'stigate  this  new  system — now. 
The  Majestic  Co.,  805  Erie  St..  Huntington.  Ind. 


"MOTH-GO 


NO  MORE 
MOTHS! 

Moths  will  not  remain  where 
odor  of  redar  i.s.  Scienti.its  have 
imzzled  for  years  to  bring  cedar 
to  protect  i-lothes. 


"MOTH-GO" 


IS  a  little  device  which  makes  a 
Cetlar  Chest  out  of  every  clothes 
Size  6  X  2n  in.  closet.  It  Rives  absolute  i)ro- 
tection  aRainst  ravaRos  of.  the 
Moth.  It  works  automatically  day  and  iilRlit.  and 
lasts  one  fyear — felills  $1.(M)  by  mail.  Garments 
will  not  carry  the  cHlor,  pleasant  and  healthful. 
stronR  testimonials.  SavlnR  one  Rarmetit  pays  for 
".Moth-Cio"  many  times  over.  Write  now  before 
putlinR  ,iway  clothes,  (ura  or  blankets  for  the 
suintn<T. 

t'omplcte  ready  for  use ^2   Ort 

CharRPs  prepaid  any  place  in  U.  S.     •♦'^'•Vyv/ 

Stniic\   l).i.  k  if  not  satislied. 

MOTH -GO  Chtn.  Co..  808  Vic*or  BItiI..  Kanta*  Cilr.  Mo. 

Dcaln-,  si.),  k  I  hii  Mpid  >i-lli-r. 


of  thi.s  type  had  evpr  made  so  long  a  con- 
tinuous passage  without  refueling  or  with- 
out the  company  of  larger  vessels.  We 
were  ten  days  in  making  the  trip,  due 
mostly  to  a  southeast  gale,  which  accom- 
panied us  for  seven  of  the  ten  days.  So 
rough  was  the  .sea  during  this  time  that  for 
s('\  en  of  the  ten  days  we  did  not  set  our 
mess-tables;  we  ate  off  our  laps.  On  the 
ninth  day  we  were  pleased  to  he  met  by  a 
little  British  destroyer  named  the  Mary 
lidxe.  She  picked  us  up  early  one  morning 
and  came  along  flying  the  international 
signal,  "Welcome  to  the  American  Colors." 

Accompanied  by  the  Mary  Iio.<e — sutik 
with  all  hands  three  months  later  by  a 
German  raider  in  the  North  Sea — the 
American  Fleet  proceeded  to  Queenstown. 
where  it  was  welcomed  by  the  British 
Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Bayly.  The  outlook 
was  dark  indeed.  In  the  three  weeks 
previous  152  British  merchantmen  had 
been  sunk  by  German  submarines  which 
were  operating  with  confidence  and  bold- 
ness, and,  says  Commander  Taussig: 

The  seriousness  of  the  work  before  us 
was  made  evident,  not  only  by  the  large 
number  of  vessels  that  were  being  sunk, 
but  by  the  fact  that  the  night  before  we 
entered  the  harbor  a  German  submarine 
had  planted  twelve  mines  right  in  the 
channel.  Fortunately  for  us,  they  were 
swept  tip  by  the  ever-vigilant  British 
mine-sweepers  before  we  arrived.  The 
day  following  our  arrival  one  of  the  British 
gimboats  from  our  station  was  torpedoed 
and  her  captain  and  forty  of  her  crew  were 
lost.  Patrol-vessels  were  continually  bring- 
ing in  the  survivors  from  the  various  ships 
as  they  were  sunk. 

The  British  Admiral  told  us  that  we 
would  go  on  patrol  duty  for  six  daj's  at  a 
time,  and  then  come  in  for  two  or  three 
days'  rest.  In  this  patrol  duty  we  were 
assigned  to  certain  areas,  as  far  as  three 
hundred  miles  off  shore,  as  the  submarines 
were  then  operating  that  far  out.  Our 
orders  were  to  destroj-  submarines;  to 
escort  or  convoy'  valuable  merchant  ships; 
to  save  lives  if  we  could.  We  did  escort 
many  ships,  and  we  did  save  many  lives. 

1  can  not  say  that  we  sank  many  sub- 
marines. The  submarine,  I  found,  was  a 
Ncry  difficult  bird  to  catch.  He  has 
tremendous  advantage  over  the  surface 
eraft.  In  the  first  place,  he  always  sees 
you  first.  This  is  because  when  on  the 
stu'face  he  is  very  low,  and  when  sub- 
merged he  has  only  his  p(>riscope  out, 
or  i)erhaps  notbiug'at  all.  As  he  was  not 
after  destroyers,  ho  avoided  us  whenever 
lu*  could.  That  is,  if  he  saw  the  de- 
stroyer on  the  horizon,  the  submarine 
imm(>diately  went  the  other  way. 

When  we  saw  a  submarine,  which  some- 
times happened  frequently,  and  at  other 
times  several  weeks  might  jiass  without 
seeing  one,  we  would  immediately  go  after 
him  full  si)e(>d.  and  open  lire  with  our  guns 
in  the  hoi)es  of  g(>ttii\g  in  a  shot  before  he 
submerged;  but  he  always  submerged 
very  quickly.  Only  once  did  my  ves.sel  in 
seven  months  succeed  in  actually  firing 
at  a  submarine.  He  tiien  went  (hiwn  after 
the  fifth  shot  was  fired.  At  that  time  ho 
was  five  miles  away.  But  what  they  are 
afraid  of  are  the  depth  charges  or  dei)th 
bombs. 

I  will  tell  you  how  (hey  o])erate.  A 
d(>pth  charge  is  about  two  or  thr(>e  hun- 
dred pounds  of  a  high  exi)losive.  It  is 
fitted  .so  as  to  explode  automatically  at 
any  depth  we  nuiy  desire.  Tlie  destroyers 
and  i)atrol-vessels  carry  them  on  deck  at 


Quick  work  wak 
necessary^!!' 


"The  enemy  had  our  range — we  had  to 
make  a  quick  getaway.  My  motor  renpond- 
ed  grandly — every  plug  fired  perfectly.  You 
see,  we  use  the 

HERZ 

PLUG 

(    Bougie  Mercedes    ) 

Herz  Plugs  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of 
ambulance  work  at  the  front— what  better,  test 
could  there  be? 

4— EXCLUSIVE  HERZ  FEATURES — 4 

No.   1— Oil-Proof  Mica-Core — 

Cannot  crack — cannot  foul. 

No.  2 — Clover-Leaf  Electrode — 
Shooting  flame     explodes  all  the  gas. 

No.  3  —  Stone-and-Steel-Con- 
structjon  — Jllmosl   indestructible. 

No.  4  —  Self-Cleaning  —Burns 
away  the  soot — no  valve  grinding. 

I'so  Herz  Plujrs  'll.50>  and  bvf-by«  to  trouhU. 

Use  cheap  junk  and  huy-buy  /orevtrl 

At  DfaterM,  or  write  u», 

PRO-MO-TOR  FABRICATING  CORP. 

i.';ucc'e9..or  to  Ilt-rz  &  Co..    Eat.  1S94 

245  West  55th  Street      New  York 


P 

■    thn 
H    me  I 

^b  ROO 


ERSONAL  POWE 

a  bin  practical  book  !>>   Keith  J.  Thonias, 

shows  you  the  way  to  happiness  and  succesa 

rough  mental  concentration  and  the  develop- 

?nt  of  energy  and  will.     Read  it  and   make 

good,     umo,  cloth.  Si.TS:  by  m<iil,  tl.Sy. 


R 


FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Faarth  Atcduc,  New  York 

POWDER  IN  SHOES 
US  iiLJS_  GOIS 

Foot  =  Ease  to  be  Added  to  Equipment 

of  Hospital  Corps  at  Fort  Wayne. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Detroit  Frf« 
Press,  among  other  things  says:  "The  theory 
is  that  soldiers  whose  feet  are  in  good  con- 
dition can  walk  further  and  faster  than  sol- 
diors  who  have  corns  and  bunions  incased  in 
rawhide." 

The  IMiittsbnrg  Camp  Manual  advises  men 
in  tniiiiiiiic  to  shake  Foot-  Ease  in  their  shoes 
eaeh  nioniinc;. 

One  war  relief  committee  reports,  of  all  the 
tliiuj,'3  sent  out  in  their  Comfort  Bugs  or 
"Kits,"  Allen's  Foot^-Ertse  received  the  most 
))raise  from  the  soldiers  and  men  of  the  navy. 
It  is  used  by  Anierieaii,  French  and  British 
troops,  because  it  takes  the  Friction  from  the 
Shoo  and  freshens  the  feet.  There  is  no  foot 
comforter  equal  to  Allen's  Foot-Ease,  the 
antiseptic,  healing  powder  to  be  shaken  into 
the  shoes  and  sprinkled  in  the  foot-bath,  the 
st.indard  remedy  for  over  2.5  yenrs  for  hot, 
tired,  aching,  perspiring,  smarting,  swollen, 
tender  feet,  corns,  bimions,  blisters  or  cal- 
louses. 

^Vhy  not  order  a  dozen  or  more  25c.  boxes 
to-diiy  from  your  Druggist  or  Dep't  store  to 
mail  to  your  frieiuls  in  training  camps  and  in 
the  army  and  navy.  —Advtnhtmeni. 
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the  stern.  When  we  see  a  submarino 
submerge  we  try  to  find  his  wake,  and  if 
we  can  see  the  wake  of  a  submerged 
vessel  we  run  over  it,  drop  the  depth 
charge  by  simply  pulling  a  le\er,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  there  is  a  terrific  explosion. 

This  explosion  is  so  great  that  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  when  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
chart-house  when  they  let  go,  I  thought 
my  own  ship  was  torpedoed.  They  can 
be  felt  under  water  for  a  distance  of  several 
miles,  but,  of  course,  they  must  be  dropt 
very  close  to  the  submarine  in  order  to 
destroy  him.  If  we  get  it,  say,  within 
ninety  feet  of  the  hull,  it  may  damage  it 
enough  to  cause  him  to  sink,  otherwise 
only  superficial  damage  may  result. 

f  can  not  say  positively  that  my  ship 
sank  any  submarines.  I  saw  results  on 
several  occasions  which  led  me  to  believe 
that  we  had  at  least  damaged  one  or  two. 

The  patrol  duty  was  very  trying,  as  the 
ocean  was  strewn  with  wTeckage  for  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  miles  off  shore. 
It  was  hard  to  tell  a  periscope  when  we  saw 
one.  Fish,  floating  spars,  and  many  other 
objects  were  taken  for  periscopes  and 
fired  at;  we  could  not  afford  to  take  a 
chance,  as  our  whole  safety  depended  on 
our  being  vigilant. 

The  submarines  became  less  active — 
I  won't  say  they  became  less  active,  but 
they  did  less  damage  as  the  summer  wore 
on,  due,  undoubtedly,  to  having  more 
patrol-vessels. 

Then  the  scheme  was  taken  up  of  having 
convoys.  The  advantage  of  a  convoy 
is  that  six  or  ten  destroyers  can  protect 
from  twenty  to  thirty  merchant  ships, 
while  in  the  patrol  system  only  one  de- 
stroyer could  be  with  one  merchant  ship 
at  a  time.  The  convoy  system  has  now 
developed  so  that  practically  all  vessels 
passing  through  the  danger  zone  are  in 
large  convoys  of  from  ten  to  thirty,  with  an 
escort  of  from  six  to  ten  destroyers. 

These  convoy  trips  would  take  us  out 
of  ix>rt  from  six  to  eight  days.  They  were 
very  trying  days,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  fall,  Avhen  the  weather  got 
bad.  When  we  are  at  sea  in  this  way  we 
do  not  take  off  our  clothes,  neither  officer 
nor  man.  We  must  be  ready  at  all  times. 
We  do  not  even  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
a  bath,  as  something  might  happen  and 
we  would  not  be  ready  for  it.  As  one 
young  officer  exprest  it,  wo  had  to  come 
down  to  the  Saturdaj'-night  bath  habit, 
and  if  we  happened  to  be  at  sea  Saturday 
night  we  might  be  out  of  luck. 

The  night  work  was  very  difficult,  as  the 
danger  of  collision  was  great  with  so  many 
ships  without  lights  operating  in  close 
proximity.  There  are  frequent  collisions, 
and  we  must  use  our  judgment  as  to 
whether  we  should  turn  on  our  lights  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  collisions,  and  take  the 
risk  of  a  submarine's  seeing  us,  or  keep 
our  lights  out  and  take  our  chances. 
We  have  this  to  remember,  that  if  a  sub- 
marine sinks  us  she  only  sinks  one  ship, 
but  a  serious  collision  may  result  in  the 
sinking  of  two  ships. 

Commander  Taussig  warmly  acknowl- 
edges the  cooperation  of  the  British  naval 
forces  which,  he  declares,  was  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  American  service  in  the 
danger  zone.  There  was  never  any  fric- 
tion, the  senior  officer  always  taking  com- 
mand of  the  combined  forces  and  receiving 
as  loyal  support  from  the  officers  of  the 
other  Nav>'  as  from  his  own.  Of  the  future 
the  Commander  says: 

T'Vlp    niipstinn     is      nan    mra    Koaf    fVio    oiiK- 


You  know  what 

STEEL 

is  famous  for— 

STRENGTH 


r  T 


You  know  what 

ASPHALT 

isfamousfor— 

MOISTURE 

RESISTANCE 


You  know  what 

ASBESTOS 

isfamousfor— 

FIRE 
RESISTANCE^ 


Steeln  AsphaltnAsbestds 

are  combined  in 

KOOFING  and  SiDING 


Dugouts  roofed  with  steel;  trench -helmets;  armoured 
tanks;  great  bridges,  etc. — all  these  testify  to  Steel's  wonder- 
ful combination  of  strength  with  lightness. 

And  there  is  no  need  to  emphasize  the  Waterproofing 
value  of  Asphalt,  and  the  wonderful  protection  against  the 
elements  afforded  by  Asbestos. 

If  you  were  asked  to  pick  any  number  of  Nature's  own 
materials  to  construct  a  Roofing  and  Siding  to  best  resist 
the  slow  ravages  of  the  elements,  you  would  naturally 
choose  Steel,  Asphalt,  and  Asbestos. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  been  done  in  producing 
APM  (Asbestos  Protected  Metal).  And  their  naturally  pro- 
tective qualities  have  been  added  to  by  the  manner  of 
their  combination.  The  Steel  is  hermetically  sealed  in  As- 
phalt, on  both  sides  and  all  edges  of  which  is  a  covering 
of  asphalt-impregnated  Asbestos;  all  completely  enveloped 
within  a  tough,  heavy  waterproofing  coating. 

Hundreds  of  plants,  large  and  small,  scattered  all  over 
the  world,  testify  to  the  success-in-service  of  APM,  under 
difficult  conditions  of  fire-risk,  acid  fumes,  dampness  (even 
salt -air  dampness).    Write  for  Bulletin  fully  describing  APM. 


:^^^ioteJi>ietti&x  JPl  iXSDliry J\  ,U.  S A.  ^  Wood  street 
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marine?  I  am  sure  we  can  if  the  people 
will  do  their  part.  We  now  have  almost 
enough  destroyers  to  make  the  convoy 
system  successful.  We  want  more  de- 
stroyers in  order  that  we  can  ha\'e  a  patrol 
in  addition  to  the  convoy.  When  we  con- 
voy we  are  on  the  defensive,  we  do  not  see 
the  submarine  unless  it  comes  to  us;  but 
when  we  are  on  the  patrol  we  are  on  the 
offensive,  we  go  out  and  look  for  them, 
and  we  hound  them  until  we  destroy  them 
or  drive  them  out  of  the  sea.  So  we  must 
have  enoufjh  for  both. 

The  modern  destroyer  is  a  vessel  of 
about  1.200  tons'  displacement.  It  is 
over  three  hundred  feet  long  and  has  a 
beam  of  thirty  feet.  Its  engines  are  large 
and  complicated,  and  there  must  be  suffi- 
cient boiler  power  to  drive  the  ship  through 
the  water  over  thirty  knots  an  hour.  Con- 
sequently each  destroyer  costs  over  one 
million  dollars,  and  requires  approxi- 
mately a  year  to  build.  That  is  why  I  say 
we  can  beat  the  submarine  if  the  people 
will  do  their  part.  To  turn  these  vessels 
out  quickly  both  capital  and  labor  must 
do  their  share.  If  you  will  give  us  the 
ships  I  assure  you  that  we,  in  the  Navy, 
will  do  our  utmost  to  make  the  best  possi- 
ble use  of  them. 

Those  of  our  own  Na^^,^  on  the  other  side, 
as  well  as  our  Allies'  navies,  have  their  eyes 
turned  this  way,  looking  for  more  de- 
stroyers. 1  hope  we  will  not  disappoint 
them. 


SHE  COULDN'T  KNIT,  SO  SHE  WANTED 
TO  HELP  BUILD  SHIPS 


thirty-six   hours   the 
interviewed   by   four 


FINDING  that  her  fingers  were  not 
nimble  enough  to  knit  for  the  Red 
Cross,  Mrs.  Minnette  Carper,  of  St.  Louis, 
decided  to  help  build  ships  for  Uncle  Sam. 
Something  of  a  jump  from  the  click  of  the 
knitting-needles  to  the  thump  of  a  sledge- 
hammer! But,  be  it  known,  Mrs.  Carper  is 
a  sure-enough  carpenter.  She  was  gradu- 
ated twenty  years  ago  from  the  Manual 
Training-School  of  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity at  the  head  of  the  class.  Her 
brother  came  second. 

For  a  long  time  Mrs.  Carper  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  woman  in  St. 
Louis  quaUfied  to  use  a  hammer  without 
pounding  her  fingers.  Recent  investiga- 
tions, however,  have  revealed  280  more 
women  who  can  wield  both  hammer  and 
sav.^  in  workmanlike  manner.  Of  these,  250 
are  graduates  of  the  Soldan  High  School. 
Says  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

Mrs.  Carper  was  anxious  to  give  her 
service  to  her  country,  and  the  only  thing 
she  could  fall  back  on  was  her  knowledge  of 
carpentry,  so  she  went  to  New  York  and 
appUed  in  vain  at  a  shipyard  for  work. 
Women  were  not  wanted  to  build  ships  for 
Uncle  Sam. 

When  Mrs.  Carper  applied  at  the  ship- 
yard she  learned  she  was  the  onlj'  woman 
who  had  made  such  application.  She  was 
disappointed,  because  she  had  heard  what 
the  women  of  England  were  doing.  When 
she  applied  for  work  in  the  shipyards  the 
men  were  on  strike  and  that  made  matters 
more  compUcated. 

Determined  to  give  her  services  to  the 
Government  in  the  capacity  of  a  carpenter, 
Mrs.  Carper  returned  to  St.  Louis  and 
offered  herself  to  the  St.  Louis  Woman's 
Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense. 


council;  and  within 
applicant  had  been 
local  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Carper  thought  surely  she  could 
not  be  the  only  woman  carpenter  in'  St. 
Louis,  altho  she  had  been  the  only  one  to 
register  with  the  Woman's  (^ommittee,  so 
she  made  a  thorough  investigation.  It  is 
surpri/.ing  what  .she  learned  about  women 
in  St.  Louis  who  can  handle  a  hammer  and 
saw. 

Two  hundred  and  eightj'  women  car- 
penters were  found  by  Mrs.  Carper  in  St. 
Louis  and  there  are  probably  more.  .  They 
are  not  building  ships,  however;  they  are 
mostly  interested  in  tht  making  of  toys. 

Finding  that  there  was  no  place  for  her 
in  the  shipyards,  Mrs.  Carper  has  turned 
her  knowledge  of  carpentry  into  other 
channels,  still  with  a  view  to  helping  Uncle 
Sam  indirectly.  She  is  now  teaching  young 
women  what  she  learned  many  years  ago 
in  order  that  she  may  build  up  the  founda- 
tion of  a  movement  that  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  American  wounded  soldiers.  And 
so,  says  The  Globe-Democrat: 

To  a  class  of  five  girls,  who  are  members 
of  the  St.  Louis  Junior  League,  Mrs. 
Carper  is  teaching  the  art  of  using  a  scroU- 
saw,  hammer,  brace  and  bit,  chisel,  drill, 
square,  plane,  and  rule. 

These  students  of  carpentry  are  earnestly 
laboring  and  learning  with  the  idea  of 
passing  their  knowledge  along  to  wounded 
soldiers  to  help  them  find  themselves. 
They  are  preparing  to  teach  the  wounded 
soldiers  how  to  make  toys. 

A  reconstruction  hospital,  it  seems  cer- 
tain, will  eventually  be  built  in  St.  Louis, 
and  the  girls  will  work  in  the  hospital, 
teaching  the  soldiers  how  to  make  unique 
and  attractive  toys. 

Mrs.  Carper  turned  her  billiard-room, 
which  was  on  the  third  floor  of  her  home, 
into  a  workshop.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  is  a  long  work-bench,  which  she  made, 
and  against  the  walls  are  several  cabinets, 
where  the  students  carefully  put  away 
their  tools  and  work,  and  scattered  around 
the  room  is  every  imaginable  sort  of  tool. 

Seated  in  one  corner  of  the  room  at  a 
recent  session  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Hol- 
liday,  laboriously  concentrated  upon  a  tool 
to  make  rabbits  of  plain  pieces  of  wood. 
In  another  corner  was  Miss  Georgette 
Madill,  trying  her  best  to  use  a  scroll-saw. 
Miss  Roberta  Lewi's,  another  very  popular 
society  girl,  was  securing  a  block  of  wood 
in  a  vise  and  planing  it  smooth. 

Mrs.  Carper  is  giving  her  scholars  a 
regular  course  in  carpentry,  but  the  main 
object  of  the  Junior  League  girls  in  their 
new  endeavor  is  to  make  toys  and  to  teach 
others  how  to  make  them.  It  has  been 
many  years  since  Mrs.  Carper  was  gradu- 
ated from  manual  training-school,  and 
many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
course  in  carpentry,  and  a  number  of 
things  are  taught  now  that  were  not 
thought  of  at  the  time  she  attended  school. 
Well,  the  instructor  knows  this,  and, 
realizing  the  coming  demand  for  women 
carpenters,  she  is  attending  a  class  at  the 
Franklin  School  in  the  afternoons  after 
her  own  class  has  adjourned. 

After  registering  with  the  Woman's 
Committee,  Mrs.  Carper  was  put  in  touch 
with  the  Junior  League  gu-ls,  who  are 
members  of  St.  Louis's  ultra-fashionable 
set  and  have  been  reared  to  regard  beauti- 
ful finger-nails  as  important  assets.  They 
are  now  bending  over  plane  and  saw  and 
square  as  seriously  as  deacons.    There  is  as 


An  Incident  in 
the  Lives  of  Two 
Famous  Smokers 

It  is  rehJted  of  Carlyle  that  once  Tennyson, 
after  they  were  both  famous,  came  for  the  first 
time  to  rail  upon  him.  Thou{?li  familiar  with 
each  other's  work,  they  had  never  met. 

Carlyle  greeted  Tennyson  at  the  door  and 
led  him  into  his  study.  They  sat  down  in  front 
of  an  open  fire.  They  loaded  their  pipes  and 
smoked  vigorously. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours,  Tennyson  rose  and 
took  leave.  He  declared  warmly  that  to  him 
the  two  hours  just  spent  were  the  most  satis- 
factory in  liis  life.  And  yet  these  two  world- 
famous  writers  had  jiassed  those  two  hours, 
puffing  thoughtfully  at  their  pipes,  withput 
saying  a  word  to  each  other. 

It's  marvelous  wliat  depths  of  silence  and 
understanding    come   to    men    with    pipes    in 
their  mouths. 

Pipe-smokers  are 
called  lireamers.  It  would 
be  far  more  sensible  to 
look  more  closely  and 
perceive  if  they.are  not 
the  real  thinkers  of  the 
world. 

An  open  fire,  a  pipe 
that  is  going  well, 
and  a  pipeful  of  the 
right  tobacco.  Oh, 
Mr.  Khayyam, 
what  you  missed  ! 
What  more  could 
one  ask  at  the  close 
of  a  busy  or  fretful 
day? 

The  right  tobacco 
• — that's  the  urgent 
need!  One  that  has 
flavor  and  tang  and  individuality  and  yet 
doesn't  dry  up  the  mouth  or  tickle  the  throat. 
A  tobacco  that  is  soothing  and  yet  never  be- 
comes tame  to  you. 

Edgeworth  is  given  credit  for  having  these 
characteristics. 

It  doesn't  delight  every  pipe-smoker  —  it 
would  be  asinine  to  make  any  such  claim  as 
that — but  it  does  seem  to  win  and  hold  many 
fastidious  smokers.  • 

Its  manufacturers  would  welcome  your  try- 
ing it  to  see  what  you  think  of  it. 

Send  them  on  a  postcard  your  name  and 
address,  also  that  of  the  retail  dealer  to  whom 
you  turn  for  supplies,  and  they  will  despatch 
to  you  generous  samples  of  Edgeworth  in 
both  forms — Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Then  get  out  your  favorite  pipe,  make  sure 
it  draws  well,  scrape  out  the  bowl,  and  load  it 
up    with    Edgeworth.     Lean    back,    find    the 
most  comfortable  position  in  that  old  cliair, 
light  the  willing  mixture  and  puff,  puff,  puff 
it  into  your  mouth,  slowly,  estimatingly. 
Now,  what  do  you  think  of  Edgeworth  ? 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed — poured  strai^t" 
from    the  tin,    packs    thoroughly  and    bm-.ns 
freely,  evenly,  to    the   very  bottom,   getting 
better  and  better   as    it  kindles  to  its  work. 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  in  thin  slices  to  be 
rubbed  a  moment  before  being  packed  into 
jour  pipe. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  convenient  sizes  to  suit 
all  purchasers.  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  in 
pocket-size  package  is  13c  or  two  for  23c. 
Other  sizes,  30c  and  60c.  The  16-ounce  tin 
humidor  is  $1.1.5;  16-ounce  glass  jar,  .$1.25. 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  13c,  30c,  60c,  and 
SI.  13.  For  free  samples,  write  to  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  5  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Company  will  gladly  send  you  a  one- 
or  two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  the  Plug 
Slice   or   Ready -Rubbed   by  prepaid   parcel 

rvriwf    af    camf>    nrii^i^    vnii    nvnilH    nav    iobbfr. 
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EQUIPMEN.T 


Sea  Power 


Sea  power  depends  not  alone  upon 
battleships  and  destroyers,  but  upon 
merchant  fleets  that  carry  products 
to  the  ends  of  the  world  and  develop 
a  race  of  sturdy  mariners  to  aid  in 
building  the  greatness  of  a  nation. 

It  is  even  yet  unrealized  by  many 
Americans  that  we  have  been  quietly 
and  unobtrusively  building  a  great 
merchant  marine,  primarily  to  trans- 
port our  armed  forces  and  their  sup- 
plies to  foreign  shores,  but  ultimately, 
beyond  question,  to  carry  the  products 
of  our  soil  and  our  factories  to  every 
other  nation,  so  that  again,  as  in  the 
early  years  of  the  last  century,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  may  be  seen  in  all 
of  the  great  ports  of  the  world,  and 
on  all  the  seas. 

This  truly  represents  a  triumph  of 
the  engineer,  for  by  his  skill,  he  has 
been  able  to  offset  the  advantages  of 
foreign  nations  in  cheaper  labor  and 
materials. 

He  has  brought  together  and  assem- 


bled the  structural  parts  of  ships  with 
unprecedented  swiftness. 

Most  of  all,  he  has  been  working  a 
revolution  in  power,  in  which  the  net 
tonnage  of  ocean  carriers  has  been 
greatly  increased  without  proportion- 
ate increase  in  size  of  their  engines, 
and  with  a  great  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  fuel  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  operation. 

The  majority  of  our  newly  created  mer- 
chant ships  have  been  equipped  with  the 
economical  high-speed  steam  turbine,  driving 
the  propeller  through  the  intermediary  of 
double  reduction  gears. 

As  the  turbine  operates  most  economically 
at  high  speed,  the  introduction  of  these  gears 
has  not  only  effected  a  reduction  in  the  floor 
space  occupied  by  the  total  apparatus,  but 
as  high  as  a  25%  increase  in  the  power  de- 
livered from  the  same  fuel  —  or  25%  lower 
fuel  cost  for  the  same  power. 

In  the  development  of  both  turbine  and 
gears,  Westinghouse  engineers  have  played  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  have  thus  aided  in 
making  it  possible  for  American  manufac- 
turers to  reach  foreign  markets  in  ships  that 
fly  the  flag  of  their  own  country. 


One  of  llie  first 
UrjSP  passcfiRcr  anrl 
frncht  vessels  to  be 
equipped  with  VVest- 
inKliou^e  Geared 
Turbine. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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in  making  mitfr-Vmxts,  picture-frames,  and 
toys  as  was  formerly  shown  in  a  game  of 
bride:e. 

The  problems  are  of  practical  value 
and  the  girls  are  learning  that  joinery 
is  an  exact  science.  When  the  call  comes 
for  women  ship-builders  in  the  United 
States  yards  these  same  girls  will  be  in  a 
position  to  be  among  the  women  to 
respond. 

Mrs.  Carprt-  set  out  to  build  big  ships, 
and  is  now  building  toy  shii)s. 


WHEN  THE  WAR-HAWK  WAS  ONLY  A 
FLUTTERING  FLEDGLING 


A  DISPATCH  from  Paris  on  May  23 
-^*-  stated  that  "an  American  Kscadrille, 
composed  of  aviators  choscm  from  amojig 
the  best  American  pilots,  in  the  future 
will  help  to  defend  Paris  against  enemy 
air-raids." 

On  the  same  date  Kathcrine  Stinson 
landed  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  at  6:40  p.m., 
having  made  a  continuous  flight  of  78."^ 
mil(>s,  from  Chicago,  in  603  minutes. 

And  it  was  only  ten  years  ago — May  7, 
1908,  to  be  exact — that  a  Cleveland  editor 
testily  wired  to  his  correspondent  who  had 
been  observing  the  experiments  of  the 
Wright  brothers  with  a  heavier-than-air 
flying  machine  at  Manteo,  N.  C: 

"Cut  out  all  that  wildcat  stuff  about 
two-mile  flights." 

To-day,  dispatches  telling  thrilling  stories 
of  battles  among  the  clouds,  aerial  raids 
on  London  and  Paris,  and  German  bomb- 
ing expeditions  over  Hed-(^ross  hospital- 
camps  are  received  as  commonplace  news. 
Says  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch: 

It  was  on  the  night  of  May  6,  190S,  that 
D.  Bruce  Salley,  a  r(>porter  from  Newport 
News,  Va.,  enter(>d  th(>  office  of  the  United 
States  W^eather  Burcviu,  at  Manteo,  and 
wrote  a  brief  dispatch,  duplicating  it  to  a 
dozen  big  morning  newsi)apers  in  the  East. 
The  dispatch  tersely  stated  that  Orville 
and  Wilbur  Wright  had  flown  that  after- 
noon one  thousand  odd  fe(>t  in  a  heavier- 
than-air  machine  propelled  by  an  engine, 
and  offered  to  send  the  full  story  on  tele- 
grai)hic  order. 

Next  morning  the  public  at  large  re- 
ceived an  accurate  account  of  the  Wrights' 
performan(!e.  Their  machine  -the  con- 
struction of  which  was  known  only  to 
themselves  and  th(>  few  life-.savers  on  the 
North  Carolina  banks  who  had  helped  (hem 
lug  the  big  canvas  and  wooden  bird  up 
Kill  Devil  Hill  -had  .soared  off  into  space, 
had  |)roceeded  in  a  straight  linc^  a  fifth  of  a 
mile,  and  had  dropt  gently  to  the  .sand  with 
neither  itself  nor  its  inventors  any  the 
worse  for  the  exi)erienc4«.  The  news,  utter- 
ly discredited  by  many  scientists  and 
taken  with  .several  grains  of  salt  by  th(< 
world  generally,  was  (lashed  the  length  and 
breadth  of  th(»  globe.  Most  persons  con- 
sidered (he  report  incredible. 

The  strange  fact,  however,  was  (hat  no 
less  (han  live-  years  before— on  I)ecemb(»r 
17,  ll)(j;i— one  of  the  Wrights  had  almost 
duplicated  this  feat  at  the  same  spot. 
Kill  Devil  Mill.  On  that  day,  for  the  first 
time  in  all  history,  a  heavier-than-air 
machinr".  propelled  by  an  engine  and 
carrying  a  man,  had  sui)|)ort»'d  itself  in 
the  air.  Th."  first  Might  lasted  only  twelve 
8«><^onds,  and  tlu>  second  and  third  were  of 
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fourth  trial  the  machine  remained  in  the 
air  fifty-nine  .seconds  and  flew  S.")2  feet, 
only  about  two  hundred  feet  less  than  the 
distance  of  May  (i.  IDGS.  Then  a  gust  of 
wind  hle-w  the  machine  over  as  it  rested  on 
the  ground  and  wrecked  it.  The  Wrights 
packed  up  the  salvage  and  returned  to 
their  home  in  Dayton,  saying  nothing  of 
their  epoch-making  triumph. 

At  Dayton  they  built  another  machine, 
and  at  its  iirst  flight  invited  reporters  of 
that  city  to  be  present.  The  engine  failed 
to  work  and  the  craft  could  not  get  off  the 
ground.  A  few  of  the  reporters  returned 
the  next  day,  and  when  the  same  thing 
happened  gave  up  the  a.ssignment  in  dis- 
gust. It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the 
Wrights  made  many  brief  flights  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dayton  in  the  next  five  years, 
but  without  attracting  local,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  national,  attention.  It  was  not 
until  1908  that  the  Government  offered  to 
purchase  one  of  their  machines  if  it  could 
fulfil  certain  tests.  The  errand  of  the 
brothers  to  Kill  Devil  Hill  on  that  day  in 
May,  ten]  years  ago,  was  to  prepare  to 
meet  the  Government  requirements,  at 
trials  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

Word  was  received  in  several  metropoli- 
tan newspaper  offices  that  the  Wrights 
were  experimenting  with  a  glider — an 
airplane  without  motive-power — for  which 
they  were  said  to  have  constructed  an 
engine  capable  of  lifting  and  propelling  it. 
Staff  representatives  were  dispatched  to 
that  isolated  spot  fifty  miles  from  the  rail- 
road and  accessible  only  by  motor-boat 
from  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  But  Salley, 
who  had  reported  shipwrecks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  "banks"  and  was 
familiar  with  the  locality,  had  received 
a<lvance  information  concerning  the  ex- 
periments of  the  W'right  brothers,  and,  says 
The  Post- Dispatch: 

Ho  had  dropt  down  to  Manteo,  on  the 
Island  of  Roanoke,  some  days  previous. 
Each  morning  thereafter  he  had  made 
the  ten-mile  trip  across  Pamlico  Smmd  to 
Kitty  Hawk,  and  from  a  crotch  in  a  forest- 
tree  on  the  edge  of  the  desert-like  banks 
had  observed  the  activities  about  the 
Wright  hangar  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
pair  of  field-glasses.  His  perch  also  com- 
manded an  excellent  view  of  the  ocean  side 
of  Kill  Devil  Hill,  largest  of  all  the  giant 
sand-duiu's,  up  the  side  of  which  had  been 
constructed  a  3fK)-foot  railway. 

Twice  (>ach  day  the  Wrights,  assisted  by 
the  life-.sa\ers,  all  of  whom  had  been 
sworn  tos(>crecy,  started  the  glider  down  th(> 
incline,  elevated  (he  plane,  and  shot  into 
the  air.  to  drop  gracefidly  upon  (he  earth 
after  short  flights  measured  in  time  by 
seconds.  .\n  accurate  description  of  (he 
contrivance  in  which  the  \\  rights  flew  was 
impossible,  as  no  do.se  Aicw  of  it  could  be 
obtained  even  by  an  adroit  and  resourceful 
reporter.  So  determined  were  th(>  in- 
ventors to  guard  their  craft  with  secrecy 
that  they  announced  they  would  j)ack 
uj)  (heir  inachin(>  and  r(>(urn  (o  Dayton 
tlu<  instant  they  h'arned  they  W(>re  spied 
upon.  It  was  no  part  of  Salley 's  plan  to 
spoil  a  good  story. 

Th(>  aftvrnoon  of  May  6  was  cloudy,  wi(h 
a  tendency  toward  rain.  The  wind  was 
nor(heast  and  blowing  fourteen  miles  an 
hour.  Ordinarily  tiie  Wrights  would  not 
fly  in  this  .sort  of  weath(>r.  Nevertheless 
(h(>  machitu>  was  brought  from  the  hangar 
and  started.  The  glasses  show(>d  that  it 
was  not  only  ««qnipped  with  a  gas-t^ngine, 
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pair  of  propellers.  The  group  of  Ufe- 
savers  prevented  a  clear  view  of  the  start, 
but  a  moment  later  the  reporter  did  sc»e 
the  machine  take  the  air,  head  directly 
for  the  ocean  and  land  a  thousand  feet 
distant,  apparently  under  full  control  of 
the  pilot.  At  dusk,  no  more  flights  having 
been  attempted,  the  reporter  made  his  way 
back  to  Mante<j,  well  aware  that  he  had  a 
stor>-  of  world-wide  interest,  but  deprest 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  facts  would  be 
generally  discredited. 

That  night  dispatches  to  the  large  news- 
papers of  the  country  described — as  well 
as  it  was  possible  to  do  from  a  long-distance 
view-point — the  flight  and  the  machine 
that  had  won  the  conquest  of  the  air.  The 
reporter  was  a  trained  observer  and  he 
stated,  as  his  opinion,  that  the  plane  could 
have  !kept  in  the  air  for  an  hour.  Doubting 
editors  in  the  newspaper  offices,  however, 
carefully  blue-penciled  that  statement  as  u 
delusion  of  an  overenthusiastic  reporter. 
But,  says  The  Post-Dispatch: 

Next  day  half  a  dozen  newspaper  men 
from  New  York  arrived  at  Manteo.  Ever>- 
one  was  a  doubting  Thomas  straight  from 
Missouri.  They  wer,'  all  going  right  over 
to  the  flying  fields  and  talk  to  the  Wrights. 
But  they  didn't.  P"'or  one  thing,  the 
Wrights  weren't  talking.  For  another,  life- 
savers  bobbed  up  out.  of  nowhere  when  one 
had  labored  through  sand  to  a  point  a  mile 
from  the  hangar.  They  were  acting  under 
instructions  from  Washington,  which  were 
to  the  effect  that  (h«'  inventors  were  not  to 
be  disturbed.  The  Wrights  had  the  legal 
end  of  th(>  argument,  as  (he_\-  had  borrowed 
the  land  from  the  life-s<ivers,  who  owned  it. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  the 
reporters  did  it.  The>-  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Sall<\v  and  climbed  (re«'s.  Two 
made  a  dugout  one  night  in  a  hill  facmg 
Kill  Devil,  but  the  ruse  was  discovered  and 
the  Wrights  didn't  fly  until  the  hole  wa^ 
filled.  Fortunately,  they  did  not  suspect 
that  obser\ers  were  hiclden  in  the  trees, 
and  after  a  wait  of  a  few  days  they  con- 
tinued their  experiments. 

In  the  meantime  news  and  magazine 
writers  had  b«>gun  to  arrive  in  numbers 
which  threatent'd  to  swamj)  the  two  small 
hotels  at  Manteo.  Even  their  preliminary 
accounts  so  conges(t>d  (he  single  wire 
owned  by  the  Dt'partnu'ut  of  Agriculture 
aiul  ending  at  Norfolk  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  limit  each  rei)orter  to  a  brief 
nightly  dispatch. 

A  late  arrival,  representing  a  I.K}ndon 
daily,  undertook  to  control  (he  wire  by 
filing  a  book  (o  follow  his  own  dispatch, 
thereby  t'liminating  all  competition.  He 
barely  escaju'd  with  a  whole  skin. 

May  11  the  Wrights  mad(>  a  flight  of 
two  and  .«even-sixtei'n(hs  miles  and  fol- 
lowed this  with  a  flight  of  (wo  and  on»»- 
sixteeiith  miles.  The  longer  flight  was 
made  at  the  rate  of  4(5.774  miles  an 
hour  and  the  shorter  at  32.2S1.  In  each 
instance,  as  in  all  (lu>  o(hers.  it  was  nwe.s- 
sary  to  wheel  (li(>  machine  (o  (he  (o|)  of  the 
incline  railway,  no  method  at  (hat  time 
being'known  wher(>by  (he  airplane  could  ri,«5e 
in  (lu<  air  from  level  grouiid. 

Ho(h  (he.se  flights  were  unexampled  in 
that  the  Wrights  did  not  keep  to  a  straight 
course.  For  the  first  time  they  circled 
one  of  tht<  dunes  and  also  returned  to  the 
s(«r(ing-p()iut  af(er  a  straight  flight  of 
thn'e-quarti-rs  of  a  mile.  The  observers 
commented  on  the  skilful  manner  in  which 
t'he  big  canvas  bird  made  the  curves. 
The  final  experiment  was  made  May  14. 
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^o  Great  American  Rano  Players- 
Harold  Henrj  and  the  Gulbransen 
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R.  HENRY  plays  one    part  of   the  duet   by 
hand  in  the  usual  manner,  and — 


The  Gulbransen  itself  plays  the  other  part — 
with  Mr.  Henry  operating  it  and  controlling  the 
expression  perfectly,  throughjthe  pedals. 

An  interestinjT  proof  that  the  Gulbransen  is 
"Easy  to  Play,"  isn't  it? 

You,  yourself,  can  play  the  Gulbransen 
beautifully. 

If  you  love  mvisic,  you  need  not  be  a  trained 
musician,  nor  even  be  able  to  read  notes — for  the 
wonderful  playing  mechanism  of  the  Gulbransen 
Player-Piano  will  enable  you  to  play  any  music  just 
as  you  feel  it  ought  to  sound! 


Look  for  this  Baby  in  Ihe 
Dealer's  Window 


Mr,  Henry 

is  rcRarded  by  many  critics  as 
our  foremost  American  Pianist. 
He  has  been  widely  lieard  in 
concert  and  recital,  and  has  ap- 
peared as  soloist  with  the  New 
York  Symphony.  C'hicaco 
Symphony  and  Minneaixjlis 
Symphony  orchestras. 

He  owns  a  Gulbransen  Player- 
Piano  and  keeps  it  in  his  Chi- 
cago studio  for  practice  and 
diversion. 

In  recital  and  concert  work, 
Mr.  Henr\-  uses  the  Steinway 
concert  grand. 


(Pronounced  Git/- BRAN -sen) 


Try  it!  Let  the  nearest  Gulbransen  distributor 
show  you!  He  will  gladly  do  so.  We  will  send 
his  address,  also  our  new  Art  Catalog  of  Gulbransen 
Player-Pianos,  on  request. 

Nationally  Priced 

Gulbransen  Player-Pianos  are  sold  at  the  same 
prices  throughout  the  United  States.  We  mark  the 
price  on  every  instrument  before  it  leaves  our  fac- 
tory (see  illustration  below).  The  four  models  are 
now  priced  as  follows: 


"White  House"  Model 
"Country  .Seat"  Model 
"Town  House"|Model 
"Suburban"  Model 


$575 
510 
460 
425 


(Note. — Curtailed  production  on  account  of  the  war  makes  early 
purchasing  a  measure  of  prudence.) 


PULBRANSEN 

V — J  Playe  r-Pi  ano 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  CO.,  3242  W.  Chicago  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


Nationally 
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The  Waste  that 
wipes  out  doubt— 


YOU  ask  me  why  'specification"  wiping  waste  isn't  good  enough 
for  you.  And  I  ask  you  which  is  more  dependable— a  fire  rock'et 
signal  or  a  radio  message.  Why  isn't  it  more  progressive,  more 
economical,  more  systematic  to  select  one  of  the  twelve  standardized 
Royal  grades  and  order  by  grade  name.'' 

That's  how  the  principal  railroads,  lar^e  industrial  concerns,  factories,  mills,  machine 
shops^  and  garages  buy  their  wiping  waste  of  me.      Uniform  quality,  even  weight 
6,0     tare      (wrappings),  utter  refinement  are  guaranteed  by  the  responsible  organ- 
ization that  manufactures  Royal. 

"Producing  the  Fittest  in  Waste"  (write  for  it) 
tells  thb  how  and  why  of  waste  standardization. 
Ask  your  jobber  or  us  for  the  Royal  Sampling 
Catalogue    of   the    12    standardized    Royal    Grades. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

General    Sales    Offices   and    Plant,    RAH  WAY,   N.    J. 

Offices  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cliicago,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 
LOOK   FOR  THE   BRAND   ON    EACH   STEKL   HAN]3 


Thousands  of  Inspirations  for  Sermons 


— up-to-date  Sermons  throbbing  with  human  in 
terest — Sermons  which  set  forth  invincible 
proofs,   carry   positive  conviction,   arouse 
the  half-hearted,  vanquish  doubt,  and  win 
renewed  and  complete  faith  from  the  semi-cynic 
and  the  critic.  This  positively   NEW  and  O.XLY 
book  of  its  kind  will  place  in  your  hands  over  700 
large  pages  of  ihe  most  remarkable  and  gripping  lit- 
erature i)earing   iifjon   the  Bible  that   lias  ever  been 
published,  together  with  113  photograjihs  of  anti(iiiiiies 
in  the  form  of  statues,  pai^yri,  instrumonis,  tools,  paint 
ings,  buildings,  niiii-;,  coins,  inscriptions,  etc. 


Do  Ynii  l^nnw  That  ■'■'iiri-MiNr.v.sii,in»».,f  imh, unvriwn 

llr,-M,iK   1),,.    >,■,..!  >!>>    O.nBnii  tlio1li.l..rl,-BlA.-.iir«rV..f  Ihr.  N.iv 

Tf-^lAiii.-iit  t 
Thommi'li  ..f  AiiU>i:r«iili<-<l  lx-ttcr<  WrilU-n  In  itnr)  Before  thr  Kir.i 

Century  Are  N..w  nl  Our  Ili«|).4ioU 
Tl^    New   T«.l»Mir„i   Wan  WnUen  In  llio  LanKusKo  „f  l|,o   Cmn n 

People  f 
A  Wonrterfiil  Ne«r  MaiMi.rri|.lof  the  Kmir  0..iipel.  <vltli  Krajinenl.  ..f 

the  laiilme  h|.|itle.  wn.  Herenllv  K.nlnd  l.r  ni.  AiiierliMn  In  KiiTi.t; 
K«i-avali.,n.  Ke.enllv  .Ma.lr  Thiow  an  llhiininallnit  Light. .n  Ihe  CIlie, 

.nrt  r^.le    ll^      '.'•;?""«■  '■"■fllnfl  i'..IIllelan..  Pipe  Onran.,  Tru.t. 
AiLnTic  li"",r-      '"•'-'■••'""•-"•       •"■^■-    were   eummon    ,hW.    in 


THE  NEW  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES 

AND  THICIR  BEARING  UPO.N  THE  .NEW  TESTAMENT  AND 
UPON  THE  LIKE  AND  TIMES  OK  THE  PRIMITIVE  ClIHRCH 
"y.<^:^"."''-N  M.  roHicRN.  D.D..  Litt.n.;  Jamrs  M    Thobiirn  Chiiir  of  Enslisli   Bible 


I  .Ural  /nr  lt,,nrlrr,l. 


<  iiHtl  .Sermon  ftlualrtttion 


This  is  a  .scliol.irly  pioiicci 

work,  witlioiit  a  loiiipcii 

tor.      It  li;is  just  be;-!!   i)iil) 

lislii-d.       It   suintiiarizos  al. 

(lisiovcrips  of   the   past   fiw 

(iciadfs  in  all  lands,  rifilit   ni> 

to  the  present,  which  havr  an.\ 

important  Ix-aiinK  upon  tin-  \<\v 

Testament  writinK^  or  the   I'rinii- 

livc  Chnrrh.       It  is  withal  a  tlirill- 

inR.  readahlc-   Chronielc  of   intense 

hiiman  interest.     LafRC  Otavo.    hound  in  .l,.(h 

Many   ilhiMtrations;    intensively    and    thoroiiuhlv 

mdexi-d.  "»"'> 


Funk*  Wagnalla  Company,  384-360  Fourlh  Ave. .  New  York 

y  i.f 
lilt  % 
lave 
'iifur 


ten.laif..  riimpletlna  the  p.inha.o.    (Priiein  full,  ».1  l«  nii.tjialil   l 

(i.b.  n  M  iNj 
Nnmt 


A  ddreta . 


Onlv  %\-^^  Now  ' '" "  *'■"" '""  'f  ">'•■'  'oii- 

u-        ......       •'""   -'"^  ''■K"  a'"<   send    it. 

We  will  immediately  send  the  book.  earriaKe  paid 
for  your  approval.  The  full  pri.e  is  Ji.i6  Kx- 
aminc  It  for  ten  days  and  then  .send  us  5.;.i6  topav 
the  balance,  or  return  the  book. and  in  this  event  we 
will  imniediatrlv  refimd  all  you  have  paid.  Vou 
run  positively  X("»  Risk. 

Fnnk  A  WtgnalU  Compaor.  354  Fourth  Arena*.  N.  Y.  City 


pounds  and  made  a  flight  of  eight  miles, 
the  distance  b(>ing  judged  accurately  over 
ground  carefully  measured.  All  previous 
sptM'd  records  were  broken,  two  of  the  eight 
miles  being  made  in  two  minutes  and  forty 
seconds. 


AIR-TRAIM.\(;   CRITICISMS  ARE  AN- 
S\^KHKI)   FROM  THE  FRONT 


T^JiE  recent  death  of  Maj.  Raoul 
A  Lufherj'  in  a  duel  with  a  German 
armored  plane  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  world  more  closely  to  the  work  of  the 
.\merican  aviators  in  France,  who  ha\u 
taken  their  place  l)y  the  .side  of  their  Allies 
in  the  air  as  well  as  in  the  trenches. 

The  development  of  this  vital  branch  of 
our  fighting  machine  has  not  been  accoin- 
])lished  without  arousing  sharp  criticism 
because  of  many  fatal  accidents  that  have 
been  recorded  from  the  training-camps. 
The  death  of  a  combatant  in  a  battle  in  the 
air  seems  l)tit  th«>  toll  of  war,  but  the  death 
of  men  who  are  still  in  training  for  this 
\aluable  army  service  has  caused  much 
comment  by  the  pnss  in  this  countrj'.  A 
concensus  of  editorial  opinion  on  the 
subject.which  was  printed  in  The  Literary 
DuiE.sT,  has  stirred  the  editor  of  Plane 
Sews  to  reply  quite  vehemently  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  something  might  be  wrong 
with  aviation-training  methods. 

Plane  News  is  one  of  a  number  of  trench 
and  camp  newspapers  that  are  published 
at  the  Front  in  France,  and  it  is  edited  and 
printed  by  the  soldiers  themselves.  It 
therefore  speaks  for  the  boys  "over  there"; 
and,  since  it  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
aviation  branch  of  the  service,  its  state- 
ments nuist  be  considered  as  more  or  less 
official,  for  it  bears  the  magic  line:  "Passed 
by  the  Censor."  In  reply  to  The  Diue.st's 
presentation  of  the  views  of  a  number  of 
American  editors,  it  says: 

Had  the  press  stopt  to  study  the  situ- 
ation they  would  discover  that  only  a 
small  i)ercentage  of  the  fatalities  ha\.'  been 
caused  by  collision,  and  that  the  other 
causes  were  of  \arious  natures  which  are 
bt>yond  any  government  control.  They 
would  liave  also  discovered  that  the 
majority  of  instruction  -  centers  have 
outlying  fields  where  men  in  the  various 
stages  in  training  are  confined. 

Tlu>  otVieeis  in  charge  are  as  competent 
as  can  be  had.  Many  are  West  Toint 
men  of  long  military  training  and  nearly 
all  havt>  taken  Hying  and  have  bt  come 
expert  aviators  themselves.  They  know,  if 
anylxxly  ever  will,  tht>  dangers  of  flying 
and  the  n(>cessjiry  jirecautions  to  take. 

"Tight  places"  are  hound  to  confront 
every  pilot  in  tlu>  course  of  his  training,  antl 
are  the  fint>st  "e.xamples"  in  the  world  if 
the  aviator  is  able  to  na\  igate  the  danger 
with  succtvss,  for  it  gives  him  the  net>de<l 
couHdenee  for  similar  experienc(>s  in  the 
future.  Safe  ll\  ing  is  largely  a  matter  of 
intuition,  which  seii.se  can  only  bo  ac- 
quired through  constant  practise  of  long 
duration. 

The  Iraiiiiiig  of  an  aviator,  from  the 
beginning,  assumes  |)ractically  the  same 
<laiigers  as  actual  .service  in  the  air  at  the 
Front,  which  is  not  the  casein  the  training 
of  any  other  branch  in  the  service.     There- 


men  in  training  should  stir  the  public  to 
})elit'ving  that  carelessness  has  had  its 
part  in  causing  the  losses. 

The  machine  a  pilot  begins  on  is  safer 
than  each  succeeding  machine  he  is 
taught  to  handle,  and  it  is  significant  to 
note  just  what  training  will  do  for  the  flier. 
For  instance,  the  casualties  for  the  most 
part  come  when  the  pilot  is  operating  the 
largest  and  safest  planes.  Few  casualties 
are  recorded  of  the  lighter  and  faster  types 
which  are  exceedingly  hard  to  handle  and 
susceptible  to  the  least  wrong  move  on 
the  part  of  the  i)ilot. 

The  air  route  to  victory  is  considered 
to  be  possible,  indeed,  the  probable  route  by 
which  America  will  be  al)le  to  launch  its 
greatest  strike  and  hasten  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  To  prepare  this  route  is 
necessitating  the  aid  of  the  country's 
greatest  inventive  genius,  a  large;  portion 
of  its  higher  skilled  labor,  and  the  best 
«'ducated  and  most  al)l«'-bodied  young  men 
for  pilots.  The  plan  is  requisitioning  the 
finest  America  has  in  brains  and  skill  and, 
like  all  great  war-aggression,  is  only  made 
I)ossible  with  human  sacrifice  so  tliat  the 
end  may  be  accomplished  with  little  delay. 

Press  criticism  of  such  sacrifices  in  the 
Air  Service  is  decidedly  detrimental  and 
can  cause  no  gain  for  the  Allies.  Airmen 
are  far  too  valuable  to  chance  losing  by 
careless  methods,  and  careless  methods  do 
not  e.xist  in  America's  aviation. 


ARE   YOU  AN   ANTIBELLYACHER  ?    IF 
NOT,  JOIN  UP  AND  GET  A  CARD 


npilFRK  is  a  new  antisociety  on  the  lists. 
-'■  Perhaps  j'ou  are  already  a  member. 
If  not,  you  will  be  interested  in  its  propa- 
ganda. It  is  called  the  Antibellyaehe 
Society.  Vulgar'/  Well,  only  in  paren- 
thesis. It's  good  dictionary  English.  See 
the  New  Standard  for  verification: 

Bellyache  (^'ulgar.)  To  act  the  syco- 
phant; also,  to  fret,  as  with  dis- 
content; complain. 

Anyway,  it's  a  good,  forceful  American- 
ism. 

The  membership  card  of  the  society  states 
that  it  has  "no  dues,  no  offices,  no  annual 
banquet,"  and  that  its  object  is  "to  dis- 
courage war-time  bellyaching." 

Here  are  the  sentiments  to  which  the 
members  subscribe: 

I  avow  the  belief: 

That  even  /  could  not  run  this  war 
and  please  everybody; 

That  war  must  necessarily  interfere 
with  some  peaceful  occupations  and 
pursuits; 

That  all  men  should  help  as  much  as 
possible,    and    complain    as    little    as 
possible — that  they  should  "'can'  the 
bellyache." 
Wherefore: 

I  hereby  join  the  Antibellyaehe  So- 
ciety, and  thus  becoming  an  A-B 
(Antibellyacher),  I  pledge  myself 
to  refrain  (so  far  as  possible)  from  and 
to  discourage  bellyaching  for  the  tertn 
of  the  war;  to  g(^t  new  members  when- 
ever possible;  to  impose  on  myself  a 
fine,  paj'able  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  for  each  bellyache  of  which  I 
may  be  guilty. 

That's  all,  except  that  in  the  same  con- 
nection Harvey  Whipple,  in  an  editorial  in 
Concrete  for  May,  thus  calls  to  the  American 
people : 
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^ijJhy  Alvin  Long-Life  Plate 
IS  ne^^t  to  Sterling  Itself 

Take  Alvin  Designs  They  are  authoritative.  Alvin  Craft  usually 
anticipates  the  trend  in  silver  styles.  If  your  silver-plated 
ware  is  Alvin,  you  know  it  is  correct. 

Take  Alvin  Finish  Any  good  jeweler  will  show  you  that  Alvin 
has  an  uncommonly  rich,  smooth  surface  not  often  found 
in  any  other  silver  plate. 

Take  Alvin  Value  No  other  silver'plated  ware  that  we  know  of 
contains  as  much  pure  silver  as  Alvin.  In  fact,  a  test  made 
of  14  leading  makes  of  silver  plate,  showed  that  Ahin  Long- 
Life  Plate  a'verages  greater  weight  in  pure  silver  than  any  other  make. 

For  real  investment  value,  you'll  find  you  have  to  give  or 
get  Alvin  Long'Life  Plate. 


'Setting  the  Table  Correctly" 

By  Oscar  of  the  Waldorf. 
Fully  illustrated,  it  describes  the  correct  table 
arrangement  for  formal  dinners,  lunches,  etc., 
and  contains  helpful  su^eestions  for  gifts  in 
Alvin  Sterling  Silver  hollow  ware,  flat  ware 
and  toilet  articles.     Free  on  request. 

ALVIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,        305  Main  Street,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  Sterling  Sil-vefware  and  the  LongLife  Plate.     Sold  by  ail  leading  je-welers. 


THE     LIGHT    OF    ASIA 

Or  The  Great  Renunciation 

by  Sir  Edwin  .Arnold.     The  life  and  teaching  of  Gautama, 
founder  of  Unddhism,  told   in   Knglish   verse.      4lo,   nianila, 
32  pp.     25  cents  ;  by  mail,  28  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnallt  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MIND 

by  A.  T.  Scholleld,  M.D.,  M  R.CS.E.     A  study  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  mind  and  their  relation  to  physical 
and  psychical  life,  containing  the  latest  scientific  re- 
senrch  on  this  topic.    8vo,  Cloth,  4.51  pages.    S2.00. 
FUNK  &  W.VGNALl.S  COMPANY,  I'libs.,  NEW  YORK 


hrlS 


When  You're 
In  a  Hole 

liiil.  ildl),  .ind  no  foundation  for  jacking — when  you 
can't  move  car  forward  or  backward — 

EASYON  CHAINS 

will  pull  you  out.     Throw  over  expo.sed  tire — snap, 
.snap!     that's  all.     .And  you  are  off  again, 
y^ny  man,  woman  or  child  can  attach  or  detach 
instantly  without  fuss  or  labor — and  get  sure  trac- 
tion in  nuid,  sand,  siuiw.  ice  or  just  slippery  road. 
Hall"  the  bulk  and  weight,  half  the  price. 
Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 
Dealer  s  :    Write  for  Proposition. 
WOODWORTH     MANUFACTURING     CORP. 
2011  Whirlpool  Street  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Free  Sample 
On  Request 


including  our  booklet  on  Causes, 
Effects,  Treatment  and  Prevention  of 
PYORRHEA,  the  pus-producing  dis- 
ease of  the  gums  which  poisons  the  sys- 
tem, undermines  the  health  and  loosens 
the  teeth. 


(Antiseptic) 
is  used  like  a  dentifrice  as  a  co-opera- 
tive home  treatment  for  pyorrhea  and 
for  pyorrhea  prevention. 
It  aids  in  repairing  sore,  bleeding, 
spongy,  receding  gums.  It  removes 
from  the  teeth  the  deposits  which 
harbor  the  germs  of  pyorrhea  and 
decay.  These  deposits,  if  not  removed, 
form  the  hard  deposits  commonly 
known  as  "tartar."  TARTAR  is  the 
principal,  initial  cause  of  receding 
gums,  pus  pockets  about  the  roots, 
loose  teeth  and 

PYORRHEA 

PYORRHOCIDE  POWDER  is  highly 
efficient  as  a  healer  of  infected  gum 
tissue  and  as  a  cleanser  and  polisher  of 
the  teeth. 

At  all  druggists.     Price  $1.00 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  BOOKLET  TODAY 
Mailed  anywhere  in  the   United  Slates  or  Canada 


Fill  In  and  Sign  This  Coupon 

Dcpt.  D 


The   Dentinol  &  Pyorrhocide  Co.,  Inc. 
1480  Broadway.  New   York 

(it  nUfrnfn  : 

.Mail  (n-e  sample  and   inorrhea  hooklet 

Ok 
Enclosed  find  one  dollar  for  full  size  paeka-^e  (6  iikjiiUh 
supply)  an.l  booklet. 

PRINT  jour  name  ami  address  to  insure  leijil,ility. 

Name 

A  ddress 


Stop  Radiator  Leaks  with 

RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 

Money  BacK  Guardntee  50&  7^^ 


Boston 
Garter 


Comfort 

'1  lie  I'-uston 
(  ;  .1  r  1  e  r  rests 
so  easily  <>n 
the  IcK  ill  at 
von  foi^i-t  vol! 
Il.l\e  II  on. 

Convenience 

t^sily  ncljiis- 
t  c  d  —  I  t  t  s 
sniodllily  and 
Slavs  in  |))aLe 
iiiiiil  you  re- 
Ic.ise    11. 

Service 

'llie  "I'oston" 
cciiiibiiirsease, 
eflTKicncy  and 
(liii.ihility.  It 
rclalna  its 
sirrii):ili  and 
t'la^lil'ity  .liter 
IdiiK  wear. 

Solil    l.vciv  \  ;,.■.,  .lOr.,  3/Vr.,  ROr. 

GEORGE     FROST    CO ,    MAKERS,    BOSTON 


I-it'.s  not  forfrct  that  wc'i-f  in  thi'?  thing 
in  sclf-dcfonsc. 

Thcrf  art'  a  few  jx-oplo  who  think  this 
war  isn't  worth  while,  and  nicst  of  tht-m  are 
Uccpint;:  their  mouths  disfrcctly  shut.  But 
then"  are  a  host  of  Hyspeekers,  calamity- 
liowh-rs,  and  wo-hetiders  that  are  l)amaeles 
on  the  Ship  of  State.  At  heart  most  of 
them  are  loyal,  good  Anieriiran  eiti/.ens, 
l)iit  their  tongues  are  loo.se.  If  you  think 
this  war  is  worth  while,  then  join  a  move- 
ment to  stop  the  mouths  of  those  sobbers. 

Let's  "can"  the  i)ellyaehe. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  man 
whose  business  has  been  hit  a  hard  wallop 
by  this  war.  We  are  sorry  for  the  man 
who  can't  get  cars;  can't  l)orrow  money; 
can't  ship  goods,  or  can't  make  'em.  VVe 
are  sincerely  sorry  to  see  a  man  suffer, 
e\'en  when  his  suffering  may  be  neces- 
sary to  further  the  chief  l)usiness  in  which 
we  are  all  engji^ed — the  business  of 
winning  the  war. 

lA't's  "can"  the  bellyache. 

If  our  public  servants  are  sometimes 
wrong;  if  they  mi.sjudge  conditions,  men, 
measures,  then  those  who  suffer  unjustly — 
while  the  nation  trains  off  its  fat  and 
girds  itself  for  war — let  those  with  a 
common  grievance  get  together;  do  some 
constructive  thinking  and  jjlanning  and 
show  our  public  .ser\ants,  not  with  .sobs  and 
whines,  but  constructively,  how  things 
should  be  done.  Let's  cut  out  the  fault- 
finding. 

"Can"  the  bellyache. 

There  are  four  things  worth  ha\ing  in 
mind  all  the  time: 

1.  The  seriousness  of  the  war — the 
necessity  that  it  be  pro.secuted  as  the  chief 
activity  of  the  nation,  at  the  cost  of 
iiuliviilual  needs  and  i)ref(>rences. 

2.  The  fallil)ility  of  all  men,  and  there- 
fore all  jniblitr  servants;  the  unescapable 
fact  that  no  man  or  body  of  men  could 
run  even  a  little  war  and  please  everj'- 
body — and  this  war  is  the  biggest  war  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

o.  The  fact  that  our  Government  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  tha't  business  proceed 
so  that  the  difference  between  income  and 
outgo  shall  be  as  great  as  po.ssible  on  the 
credit  side — so  that  there  may  be  profits 
and  savings  out  of  which  to  i)ay  for  the 
war. 

4.  The  fact  that  in  tim(>s  like  these  the 
individual  is  of  small  consequence;  the 
l)rivate  need  or  j)ref(>rence  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  jniblic  necessity — to  the  end  that 
private  needs  and  preferences  and  individual 
freedom  may  eventually  survivi-. 

We  give  up  individualism  to  the  end 
that  we  shall  ultimately  reUiin  it.  We 
shall  not  dare  'o  clutch  at  our  private 
wants  or  (hey  must  be  torn  from  us.  We 
give  them  uj)  so  that  we  may  gratify  them 
to-morrow. 

We  grasj)  the  hanil  of  the  man  whose 
business  goes  to  ballyhack  — we  are  sorry, 
but  this  is  war.  It  is  inevitaitle  that  the 
activities  of  peace  shall  be  di.sarraiiged. 
Let  us  all  hel|)  by  silence  and  reproacli  to 
"can"  the  bellyache. 

Let's  organize,  as  we  must,  to  criticize 
constructively;  do  the  best  we  can,  but 
mostly  let's  drive  the  damn  machine  of  war 
until  our  enemies  havt>  had  enough.  Let's 
"can"  the  bellyache;  stop  the  footless 
••hatter  of  the  street,  the  cheap  mouthings 
of  the  malcontents.  We  are  not  over- 
run by  the  Hum.  Our  country  is  not 
devastated.  Its  peopK>  are  not  outraged 
nor  its  homes  made  tlesolatt".  The  only 
sobs  our  country  has  an  ear  for  are  the  sobs 
of  tho.se  whose  hearts  are  torn,  those  who 
have  .seen  the  war  come  to  their  homes, 
to  demand  the  supreme  sjicrilice. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Fifty-fifty  Irishman. — In  his  book, 
"  From  (iallipoli  to  liagdad,"  "  Padrv  " 
William  Ewing  tells  the  story  of  a  burly 
Irishman  brought  into  the  tield-hospital 
suffering  from  many  wounds. 

"  What  are  you?  "  asked  the  doctor. 
"  Sure,  I'm  half  an  Irishman." 
"  And  what's  the  other  half.'  " 
"  Holes      and      bandages."  —  Pittsburg 
Cfirou  iclt-  Tcliyra  fili . 


Murphy  Preferred  Coasting. — An  officer 
on  board  a  war-sliip  was  drilling  his  men. 

"  I  want  every  man  to  lie  on  his  back, 
put  his  legs  in  the  air,  and  move  them  as 
if  he  were  riding  a  bicycle,  "  he  explained. 
"  Now  commence." 

After  a  short  effort,  one  of  the  men  stopt. 

"  Why  have  you  stopt.  Murphy"/  " 
asked  the  officer. 

"If  ye  plaze,  sir,"  was  the  answer, 
"  Oi'm  coasting." — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

Cheering  Packages  from  Home.— The 
mails  from  home  had  been  received  by  a 
certain  regiment.  One  Tommy  received  a 
large  bo.\  addrest  to  himself,  and  with  a 
triumphant  yell  he  rushed  off  to  his  com- 
pany's lines  and  gathered  them  around  him 
to  share  the  contents  of  the  bo.x. 

"  Smokes,  lads,"  he  cried,  as  he  un- 
fastened the  wrapping.  "  From  the  old 
man,  I  know  it,  and  there's  sure  to  be  a 
bottle  or  two  of  Scotch." 

He  ojiened  the  box,  gave  one  look  and 
collapsed  in  a  heap.  "  It's  from  old  .\unt 
Mary,"  groaned  the  warrior.  "  Bandages 
an'  'intment,  an'  embrocation,  an'  splints, 
an'  a  book  on  'ow  to  be  your  own  surgin." 
—  Chicago  llirald. 


Too  Much  Capital  Required. — A  Cleve- 
land father  tells  us  that  he  thought  he  had 
thought  up  a  great  scheme  for  keeping 
order  in  his  hou.sehold.  He  noticed  that 
his  rather  obstreperous  young  son  had  the 
quality  of  tlu-iftiness,  and  resohed  to  appeal 
to  it. 

"  Sonny,"  said  he,  "  I'm  going  to  give 
you  a  nick(>l  every  day  you're  a  good  boy, 
on  condition  that  every  day  you  are 
naughty  you  are  to  gi\e  me  a  nickel.  Is 
it  a  go?  " 

"  I'd  like  to  do  it,  dad,"  answered  the 
kid.  "  But  I  can't  aft'ord  it»"-  I've  only  got 
$1.2()  in  my  bank  to  start  on." — Cleveland 
Plain   Daihr. 

Rules  for  the  Gardener. — In  tools  lor 
gardening,  you  reiiuire  a  wheel-hoe  with 
cultivator,  rake,  plow,  side-hoe,  seed- 
tlropi)er,  and  all  the  wrinkles,  about 
S14.3");  miscellanet)us  hand-hoes,  rakes, 
cultivators,  pushers,  j)ulh>rs,  persuaders, 
and  grabber,  *27.")().  Total  about  «41.i»L 
These  tot)ls  are  not  to  use  on  your  own 
ganlen,  but  to  h-nd  to  your  neighbors. 
Vou  (h)  your  own  work  with  tools  borrowed 
from  one  neighbor  while  another  neighbor 
is  using  the  ones  you  bought.  CJartlen 
tools  are  like  a  circulating  library,  only 
very  few  of  the  things  come  back.  You 
must  also  have  a  large  supply  of  monkey- 
wrenches,  Stilson  wrenches,  hammers,  saw^, 
screw-drivers,  etc..  because  the  neighbors 
who  borrow  your  garden  tools  will  natur- 
ally hesitate  to  ask  you  to  come  over  and 
fix  'em  when  they  get  out  of  whack,  but 
will  be  glad  to  borrow  the  tools  to  lix  'em 
with.  So  you  just  gotta  have  plenty  of 
imi)lements  ami  tools. —  Hichinoml  Times- 
l)isi»(ilch. 
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Brake  or  Break 


The  importance  of  good  brakes  is  often 
overlooked  by  a  truck  buyer,  because  they 
are  the  least  used  parts  of  the  chassis. 

Of  all  the  vitally  important  parts  of  the 
truck,  the  brake  is  the  only  one  that  is  not 
in  continuous  operation  while  the  truck  is 
in  motion. 

It  is  the  only  one  that  has  to  be  built  for 
the  exceptional  emergency. 

It  is  the  one  which  must  be  absolutely 
reliable,  which  must  not  fail  under  any 
circumstances,  and  whose  failure  always 
means  liability  to  serious  injury  of  the 
vehicle  and  its  cargo,  if  not  to  human  life. 

There  are  three  great  commercial 
requirements  in  an  efficient  truck: 

It  must  have  the  right  power  trans- 
mission to  drive  the  load. 

It  must  have  sturdy  axles  to  carry  the 
load. 

And  it  must  have  some  practical,  econom- 
ical and  sure  way  of  stopping  the  load. 

When  the  factor  of  human  safety  is  con- 
sidered as  well  as  the  value  of  the  whole 
vehicle  and  its  cargo,  stopping  the  load 
assumes  major  importance. 

Therefore  good  brake  construction 
is  an  integral  part  of  good  rear  axle 
construction. 

Timken-Detroit  brakes  have  back  of  them 
the  same  long  experience,  the  same  engineer- 


ing ability,  and  the  same  traditions  of  suc- 
cessful performance  that  are  back  of  every 
part  and  piece  of  any  Timken-Detroit  Axle. 

The  problem  of  building  the  right  kind 
of  a  brake  can  be  and  is  worked  out  with 
scientific  accuracy.  There  is  no  guess-work 
about  it. 

The  Timken  brake  is  designed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  closes  its  grip  on  the  rear  axle 
smoothly  and  evenly  but  swiftly.  It  brings 
the  load  to  a  dead  stop  without  sudden  jolt 
or  jar,  but  in  the  shortest  possible  distance. 

And  when  set,  it  holds  like  a  bull-dog. 

Timken  engineering  goes  beyond  the 
brakes,  it  considers  the  relation  of  every 
detail  of  axle  structure  to  the  efficient  oper- 
ation of  the  brakes.  It  also  co-operates 
with  the  truck  builder  in  order  that  the 
system  of  rods  and  levers  connecting  the 
driver's  hand  or  foot  with  the  brake  is 
scientifically  designed  and  accurately 
installed;  this  is  extremely  important ;  for 
you  must  have  not  only  good  brakes,  but 
efficient  and  dependable  control  of 
them  every  instant. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  the  Timken  Booklet  D-5, 
"The  Anatomy  of  Automobile  Axles,"  and  read 
carefully  what  it  says  about  the  essentials  of  good 
brake  construction. 

^^W  THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY  WT 
V  Detroit,   Michigan  V 

Oldest  and  largest  builders  of  front  and  rear  axles  for 
both  passenger  cars  and  motor-trucks. 
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What  Asbestos 

is  in  your  brake  lining? 

T^CONOMY  and  safety  both  ask  this 
-*— '  question.  Years  ago  and  today  the 
heavy  duty  brak:s  on  machinery  found 
the  answer  in  Johns-Manville  Asbestos. 
They  say  "we  use  it  because  it  checks 
tons  of  load — positively — because  it  is 
fail-proof  and  long  wearing."  But  we 
know  that  it  owes  its  record  to  a  partic- 
stlar  kind  of  asbestos  fibre,  mined  and 
processed  by  a  concern  who  stand  in  the 
business  world,  as  sponsors  for  asbestos. 
Now  the  motorist  with  good  judgment  buys  this 
same  selected  fibre  built  into  Motor  Lining  and 
called  Non-Burn.  Not  realizing,  perhaps,  that 
it  is  woven  in  a  certain  way  to  get  the  most  grip 
per  square  inch.  You'll  be  more  interested  in 
this  point  when  you  have  Non-Burn  in  your 
car  brakes. 

Look  for  Non-Burn  when  you  buy  a  car.  Insist 
on  it  when  renewing  brakes  or  clutches. 

To  the   Trade : 

Our   Jobber-Dealer   Sales   Policy  is  interesting. 

Ask  for  details. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE   CO. 

New   York   City 
10  Factories      Branches  in  61  Large  Cities 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

NON  BURN 

Asbestos  Brake  Lining 


E?t^nTBff!B  ••'^n  aiillioiitalivf  ami  invuliiabli'  volunic 
VlVJ^LVlPkl  foi  the  iiri-aclitT,  teacher,  or  stiideiit. 
'  •  *■*    ■    ■    MakiH  yuu  your  own  coimiii.  mal.K   of 


ytju  your  own  cuiiiiiicniatoT 
tlie  Bihli' wiilioiil  a  kiiowlidK'' of  Ilcljriw  or  llrnk.  I'roinr 
naiiieH  al|jlial>('(iially  arraiiK'd.  Lale.sl  iiiiuriiuitioii  uti 
arrlii'olotcy.  M  ^  IMM  M  I  J.TT^Jg^T^  ''<•■  Jii.ooo 
references  W'^I^V'V  1^  M  ■  EI|V'^I|  a  ml  .jd.udu 
New  Testa-  mMJ^MJL^,mM^K^t^^,^M^m^  „,,.nt  n  ad- 
inus.  4lo.  1.144  t,t>..  io.ao:  ll.ili  A/..i,„,,..  iinon:  l-iill  Mo- 
ruriu.Sll.uo  I'.Ueiil  I  hmiil:!  ti.l,\ .  .  .,  „l  ~  <\lr.i  I  ii.hl  I  iiilin 
I'liprr  liJition.  hUtihIr 
M  irtHCu  liiiiilnii:,  iif,  II,, 
Ati-rtticc  rurrlttir**  rliuriffH,  ;t(;c 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


CONCORDANCE 


A  Little  Training  Course  Contplete  tor  75c 

By  SniiiwiN  Cody.  Ah  iiiti'iisrh  inl*  r>>tiii'_'  t\t\-\  \;ilu;il"U'  r..iirs.' 
fill  >>f  uHcfii)  liiiiLs  for  all  wl>i>  woul.l  |iut 
>U>lti;  power  uixl  luiiirlt  into  stories*.  ii«Ucr- 
tist'inenltf.  letlt'rn.  l»N<klets.  speei-hi's.  sales 
talkb.  eti'.  Ink*'?*  tip  ji>tirnalisiit.  short  slui y 
^vritiiii;,  rreiitivt'  (-..niposiiion.  iimtfrial  for 
stttry.  t'l'iitial  i«lea.  plfl  coiiKtriirtion.  !m>uI  ..f 
tin-  story.  r)iarni't4tr  >lii(ly.  sottiiit;.  lifW  U- 
ohs.  rv(^  nii'ii.  ilie  iii.-tivr  niid  iiiaiiv  .lUier 
l>)iust'8  iif  >>t<<ry  writiiitc  and  pnictica)  roiii- 
positiou.  CImIIi  U.tind.  r.MI  pp..7r»*  potlpnid. 
(VhIv  l»rp»..  Fink  A  Wri^nalls  C.inpanv. 
:;M   ::t:il  r.-nrll.   Avnin-     \.»v   V..rK. 


STORY 
WRITING 

AND 

JOUR. 
NALISM 


HELP 

PUT 

THIS  BOOK   IN   EVERY   SOLDIER'S   KIT 


This  voiume  is  the  authi>rized  anil  most  popular  tlictionary  on  the 
Western  front  in  France,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Canadian,  Australian  and  British  soldiers. 
Contains    8,000     niorv    tennis    than     any    ttthcr    sirjtilur    ifit  tit*tuirv. 


A  I.RR.VDY  many    Individuals,  fratcrji.i!  or«aiii,:.iti()iis.  chinch  .«ociitirs.  «>  .,  an-  imseiuiiiK  their  Knal 

l\     soldier  l>  >ya  with   this  haiuly  inyok.    If  yon  Uiiow  a  soldiir.  cive  him  one.    Il  will  help  him  out  ol  many 

^    \_  iryiim  illlliculties.     If  you  area  member  of  an  orRanization,  tell  them  In  meetmK  that  here  isa  glorious 

way  for  those  who  ran"t  no  to  "do  their  hit."    Kvery  man  in  the  Army.  Navy,  or  any  other  branch  of 

the  war  servirc.  shoul'l    have  a  I'ri-nch  vocabulary.    He  will  need  it  <-onstantly  when  he  is  aetually  entfaKCd  in 

the  waraiul  eomrs  into  daily  eontact  witli  the  I'rench  people.    It  will  help  him  to  understand 

hi;!  .lilies  belter  .itel  it   will  ailcl  iinmensi-ly  to  lii.s  personal  c onifort.  innvenlenee  and  [ileasure         /S^ 

There  is  no  bi-ltir  book  on  the  market  tm  thi-i  pur[)()se  • ' •'■■        '''* 


while   In-  is  ill    It. nil 


til. in  the 


FRENCH-English-Pocket-SizedDictionary-English-FRENGH 


Till  ^  han<l  V  Ittt  Ir  voliiiU'-  uimkI^:  only 
n  (r\v  oiinren  ancl  yrt  it  rnnt:iiiM 
j8,o<>o  woriN  flefincil.  thr  I«"trm-h 
trun«l.iti(iti4  fit  fivrr  i.t.000  Kn^li  <li 
wiirtln  .ind  thr  Knuli'<h  niiMiiiiiH'  "* 
tlic  «.iinr  iiiiinhiT  nf  t'ifii«li  \%«ir<W. 
i'oiitalit*  ul-..  inhini    of  wnuhU  nnH  iii.-iut- 


tiitf  IimIi  Biiit  AritiTitntt  riirrt^nry  bmiI  u  w<-altli 
•r  othfT  Itifnrnialton  n««(lpil  by  Iho  AnHTirun 
In  Frai.ro.  TMa  In  Juat  thr  honk  to  hrlp  yt.u 
III  roiivKtfMitltin  with  your  Krcnrh  romra.Irf*. 
MniMlv  ,,n,k.|  miif  f..r  0.1*1  iii..n...nl«Iu.ly..r 
quirk  n-fi-rrnro,     l>',u  itngr-* 


Botuid  in  Flexible  Red  Ualher.  potlpaid  for  $1.00.      Bonndio  Sab<ilantij|  Cloth.  64c  postpaid 

Onuhl*  Thumb-Notch  Indvii.  3Sc  ORtra 
FUNK    a    WAQNALLS    COMPANY.    354-eO    Fourth   Avonu*.    N«w  York 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE  WAR 

THE    GERM.\\    OFFENSIVE 

-May  22. —  London  (lispat<-ht's  announoo 
tliat  while  waiting  for  the  (n-rinan 
drive,  wliicli  i.<  htlievcd  to  In- iiuniineiit. 
the  Allied  forces  are  becoiiiint^  nion-  and 
more  ajcK''*"^"''\*"  i"  minor  attacks  and 
raids. 

Tlie  Britisli  offk-ial  report  states  that  the 
enemy  made  another  attack  east  of 
iMesnii,  lint  was  n  pnl.sed.  Another  suc- 
cessful Jiritish  raid  was  carried  out  in 
the  iici^^hlioriiood  of  Ilehuterne,  in- 
llictin^'  liea\y  losses  on  the  enemy  and 
result  iiiK  in  a  few  |)ri.soners.  Southea.-t 
of  Arras  the  British  entered  the  (lernian 
trenches  and  captured  fourteen  pri.sfin- 
ers  and  a  machine  tjun.  Other  prisoners 
were  taken  in  the  nei^hliorhood  of 
1-^eon  and  in  the  sector  hetween  tht 
Forest  of  Xieppe  and  ]\It't<'ren.  North 
of  the  Ypres-Comines  Canal  sLxt*-*!! 
prisoners  were  captured.  The  enemy 
artiUery  is  reported  to  liave  shown 
actixity  during  the  night  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Dernaueourt  and  east  of  the 
Forest    of   Xieppe. 

The  French  official  report  states  thai 
there  were  reciprocal  artillery-engage- 
ments on  the  Somme  and  Oise  fronts, 
while  the  night  Wis  marked  by  violent 
enemy  artillery -action  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hailles,  Senecat  Wood,  liouvroy,  ami 
Plemont.  (ireat  ])atrol  and  re.-'on- 
iiaissance  acti\ity  was  noted  on  the 
whole  AiU'tte  front. 

The  German  official  report  states  that 
lively  artillery-action  in  the  Keirniel 
region  continuts,  while  strong  attteks 
south  of  Locre  are  repulsed. 
May  2."i. — London  dispatches  state  that 
with  the  moment  for  the  expected  Cier- 
nian  drive  approaching  action  on  the 
various  fronts  has  dwindU-d  down  to 
almost  nothing. 

The  Mritish  report  that  hostile  raids  were 
repulsetl  at  Aveluy  Wood  and  south  of 
nel)uterne.  Successful  raids  wer«>  oar- 
ried  out  i)y  the  British  n»'ar  Ayette  and 
Leux  St.  Alarc  Wood,  inflicting  a  num- 
ber of  casualties  and  capturing  a  nia- 
cliiiie  gun. 

The  FrtMich  official  report  states  that  the 
enemy  artillery  was  active  at  various 
points   .south   of   the   Avre. 

The  (lerman  report  states  that  the  ar- 
tillery-aeti\ity  in  the  Kemmel  region  is 
inereasing. 
May  24. — London  reports  that  wliile  air- 
oi)erati«)ns  are  maintained  on  a  large 
.scale  over  the  battle-lines,  other  o|Mni- 
tions  ha\t'  <lied  down.  In  an  aildn-.ss 
in  Edinburgh,  Premier  Lloyd  deorge 
states  that  (iermaii.\'  is  straining  every 
n»'r\e  to  strike  a  decisi\t'  blow  befoi*e 
the  full  force  of  the  .\meriean  Annies 
eaii  be  brougiit  into  the  field,  A 
Washington  dispatch  at  the  same  time 
states  that  military  e.xperts  thclare 
that  (Jermany  is  working  night  and 
day  to  prepare  the  ne.xt  desperaf*' 
blow  on  the  Flanders  or  l*icardy  front, 
and  that  at  tiie  present  rate  at  which 
American  troops  are  being  transported 
to  the  Front  a  million  men  will  be  iii 
France  by  July  1. 

The  British  oiVicial  report  on  the  opera- 
tions at  I  he  Front  states  that  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  barrage  the  enemy 
carries  out  a  raid  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Buc(juoy.  .\  few  prisoners  are 
brought  III  by  British  and  French  patrol 
from  ditVereiil  i>arts  of  the  Front.  .\ 
few  of  tlu'  British  troops  are  mi.ssing  as 
a  result  of  a  (lerman  raid  north  of  l,A'ns. 

The  French  report  that  a  detachment 
jHMi.'trated  the  German  line  .south  of 
Caiiny-sur-Matz. 

Bt«rlin  n>ports  that  active  artillery  aetion 
was  revived  in  the  Kemmel  region  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Lys  and  Scarjv, 
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as  well  as  soiilli  of  the  Sonuno  hotwocn 
Monuil  and  Montdidier. 

I^Iay  2.J. — London  states  that  aside  from 
the  constant  })onibardinent  of  the 
Bethune  sector  and  German  activity 
east  of  Hazebrouck  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  the  resumption  of  tlie  German 
drive. 

The  British  official  report  states  that  on 
the  pre\ious  ni^'ht  troops  raided  enemy 
trenches  north  of  Albert,  capturing 
forty  prisoners  and  two  nuichine  guns. 

The  French  rejjort  intermittent  artillery- 
action   north   and    south    of   the    A\re. 

Berlin  reports  that  a  night  attack  by 
the  Allies  northwest  of  Kemmel  and 
north  and  west  of  Albert  l)roke  down 
with  heavy  losses.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hamel  Allied  storming  troops 
are  report<>d  to  have  been  shot  to  pieces 
and  thrown  back. 
May  26. — London  reports  that  on  the 
whole  the  situation  is  unchanged,  with 
here  and  there  artillery -activity  on  both 
sides.  There  is  still  no  sign  of  the  new 
enemy  blow. 

The  British  night  report  states  a  hostil(> 
raid  in  the  sector  north  of  Bailleul  was 
repulsed.  Successful  British  raids  were 
carried  out  east  of  Hebuterne  and  south 
of  Xeuville-Vitasse.  Enemy  artillery  is 
reported  as  showing  increased  acti\  ity. 

The  French  official  report  states  that 
both  artilleries  developed  great  aeti\ity 
in  the  llangard  Wood  region  and  south 
of  the  A\re. 

The  German  official  report  states  that 
seventy  Belgians  were  captured  in  small 
operations  on  both  aides  of  Dixmude. 
Considerable  increase  in  artillery-fire  is 
reported  after  dark  in  the  Kemmel 
region  and  betwe«'n  Moreuil  and  Mont- 
didier.  West  of  Montdidier  and  in  the 
Ailette  region,  American,  French,  and 
British  troops  are  reported  to  have 
been  taken  prisoners. 

A  dispatch  from  Geneva  states  that 
P^iehi-Marshal  von  llindenburg  is  in 
a  Strassburg  hospital  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever  and  that  his  condition 
is  critical. 

May  27. — London  reports  that  the  great 
German  offensive  is  resumed  on  prac- 
tically the  entire  front.  Terrific  blows 
were  struck  in  Flanders  and  on  the 
Ai.sne.  Heavy  bombardments  and  gas- 
attacks  are  reported  from  other  points. 
The  Allied  line  was  generally  kept  intact. 

The  British  official  report  states  that  the 
attack  began  '.i.'^O  in  the  morning  at 
Berry-au-Bac,  and  at  the  same  time 
attacks  were  made  on  the  French  on 
the  right  and  left  along  the  high  ground 
traversed  by  the  Ch<'min  des  Dames. 
In  the  British  sector  the  attack  was 
supported  by  tanks.  On  the  left  the 
enemy  pushed  back  the  British  to  the 
second  line  of  d(>fense.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Dickebusch  Lake  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  penetrating  for  a 
.short  distance  into  the  French  posi- 
tions. On  the  remainder  of  the  British 
front  the  situation  is  unchanged. 

The  French  official  report  states  that  the 
(iermans  opened  a  violent  bombard- 
ment during  the  night  all  along  the 
front  between  the  Forest  of  Pinon  and 
Reims.  Active  artillery- fighting  is 
reported  in  the  Champagne.  The 
battle  continued  throughout  the  day 
with  extreme  violence  on  a  front  of 
forty  miles.  The  enemy  pushed  ahead 
without  regard  to  their  losses  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Aisne.  Certain  elements 
reached  Pont  Arsy.  The  French  and 
British  troops,  cooperating  magnificent- 
ly, retired  methodically  and  in  perfect 
liaison,  making  the  enemy  pay  dearly 
for  his  succes.ses. 

The  official  report  from  Berlin  states  that 
artillery-fighting  in  Flanders  has  be- 
come more  intense.  The  troops  of  the 
Crown  Prince  have  taken  the  Cheniin 
des  Dames  ridee  alomr  the  whole  of  its 
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IMKIiNd    .MliDKI. 


Own  Your  Own  Summer  Home! 

BOSSERT  HOUSES  open  up  the  way  to  greater 
sumnter  pleasure  and  to  big  savings  on  summer 
expenses. 

The  small  investment  necessary  will  pay  dividends  this 
summer  and  during  many  summers  to  come  by  saving  you 
the  big  expenses  of  boarding  your  family  at  a  hotel  or 
other  summer  resort. 

Bossert  Houses 

can  be  sold  at  their  low  prices  because  of  our  standardized  methods  of 
manufacture  and  thoroughly  systematized  organization. 

It  is  a  most  simple  matter  to  put  up  a  Bossert  House.  No  expert 
labor  needed!  Shipped  in  sections,  already  painted  and  with  hard- 
ware fitted,  all  you  need  do  is  assemble  the  parts.  Bossert  Houses 
are  sturdy,  substantial  and  built  of  best  quality  materials.  They  are 
fully  covered  by  U.  S.  patents. 

See  the  complete  line  of  Bossert  Houses  at  a  wide  range  in  prices. 
Send  18c  for  beautiful  catalog  of  illustrations  and  descriptions  today. 


CAI.iroliMA    MODKL 


COIdXIAL  JIODFX 


=  All  details  of  Bossert  Construction  are  fully  covered  by  U.  S.  Patents  = 

I  LOUIS   BOSSERT   &   SONS,  Inc.,  1307  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  | 
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Bronic  {Dcmorial  Siablf  t5 

Wm. Donald  Mitchell. Designer 

Jn  O.Wl  LLl  AMS .  I NC.  BrONZE  FOUNDRY 
53  8  West  2 7''-^  Stkeet  -N ewYorkCity 

»    COKR-ESrONDENCE    INVITED  • 

BR.ONZE  TABLETS 


FOR   m   MEN    ^    OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY~WEST>- 


Enter  the  day's 
TEMPERATURE 
in  your  diary 


Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor 


By  \V.  C.  Berwick  Saver-.  With  an 
appendix  listing  his  Compositions. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  and  com- 
plete life  of  the  only  composer  of  clas- 
sic  music    to  come  from  the  colored 


MUSICIAN 

His  Life 
And  Letters 
Just  Published 


races.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  and  his  father 
a  .Sierra  Leone  Native.  His  life  is  one  of  fascination 
and  unusual  interest. 

Many  photos,  over  300  pages,  $2.25  net;  by  mail  $2.37. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


A 


DDISON'S    ESSAYS 

Si-lccted.     Wild  Portrait.     Cloth,  75  rents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Tyccs 

THERMOMETERS 

laylor  Instrument  Companies 


ECONOMY 
renewable    FUSES 


Cut  Annual  Fuse  Maintenance  Costs  Wo 

because  an  inexpenfiive  little  "Drop  Out'*  Renewal  Link 
restores  a  blown  Economy  Fust  to  ita  ori^nal  efficiency. 
Economy  Fuses  protect  millions  of  electrical    circuits   for 

thousands  of  users,  including  the  U.  S,  Navy.  leading 
r>owder  atul  munitions  plants. 

Order  from  your  electrical  supply  dealer 

ECONOMY    FUSE    &    MFG.    CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Streets,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

SoU  mnnu/arlur€rnof"ARKLF:SS"-tfif:Non'Ren^-"nfil-: 

Futte  v'ith  the  "100'  (.  Cunravt^ed  Indicator." 

r.r.nn^iTiu  Fu.Hfn  art-  abio  made  in  CutuLdiL  u.t  Montr*-til 
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LIFT  OFF  CORNS,     I 
MAGIC!  NO  PAIN' 


Drop  Freezone   on   a   touchy   corn 

then   lift   com   ofif    with 

fingers 


mif-^L 


r  Drop  a  little  Freezone  on  an  aching  corn, 
instantly  that  corn  stops  hurting,  then  you 
lift   it   right   out.       It  doesn't  pain  one  bit. 


Yes, 


magic ! 


^uy 


IS  niir  F.-.lnr<>»  — 

ki-l:  c-..n.lri  l.rako; 
I  ■■..1.1  .tr.igii    ,.|,- 


^^'hy  wait?  Your  druggist  sells  a  tiny 
bottle  of  Freezone  for  a  few  cents,  sufficient 
to  rid  your  feet  of  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn , 
or  corn  between  the  toes,  and  calluses,  with- 
out soreness  or  irritation.  Freezone  is  the 
much  talked  of  et  her  ai.scovery  of  a  Cincin- 
nati  genius.  — Advertisement. 

Gmncctiu£A^o^6nnfi<^  5pGC2cA 

By   Jitmes  ('.  l-'ermitd,  I.  III).    A  handy  iiiantial  on  tlu*  cor- 
ri-tt  U1C  o(  l'ri-|io--ition-<.  C'onjiuKiions.   Kelutive  I'ronoiins 
anil   AilvirliB.     Invalnahlc  lo   writurt.    xpiMkcrs  and    Btu- 
(Icnts.     tjmi>.  Cli'lh,   ijo  pp.     J;. son'/.    I'uslpnid  ii  .61. 
KlNk*  MAIlNkl.l.S  COHIMNV,  au4-3(M)  Kaiirlh  A\r..  jSKH  YOKK 

BlackBeaut^ 

Otir  plan  ^wr*    yon    ttiN    ii*-  v 
in.Mlrl    hiArk     llrikHtv     Hi.  ^      . 
at  niirr.     F.n«T  pftviiH'nti:  n 

nrr  I  lr>  "•avr  iij>.*     W'l-  h|,.|> 

On  Approval  *ir;. 

l-'trighl  I'rtpiiiil      K.-<-|,  .1 
ir  T'.ii  Uki-  II-  imr  ■iiiitll  I 
(N.iit.   tlipn    fl.nil    k  wr.  I 
or     rrlnrn     nl     fUr    rxpr,, 
K..  il<k   nt    .'ill.     (iii>r.  b    .. 

Bot    Tiro      the  famoui 

$9.00  Vitalic  Non^kid  Tires 

WRITF   innAY   '■■'  '■'»"  ""•'  '''»  '"'"■''  ■•■""i.v  (••i»i..i!  (.11 

nnilL      lUUAl      .-..l.T.!       KlIKK       I'hk  ..,.1   t,.,.r  m.Hlrl. 
Munilrti't     S.tvr  mattry    ii^lnur  fadnrv-pricf  SundrifS  Catalog 
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May  28. — London  reports  that  the  great 
(ierman  ofr<'nsi\e  made  rapid  propre.ss 
durinf!:  the  day  in  the  Aisne  .sector  and 
at  nifjht  continued  ajjparently  un- 
checked. The  enemy  crossed  tlie  Vesle 
Kiver  at  two  points  and  gain(>d  wide 
stretches  of  territory  on  either  side. 
Numerous  towns  have  l)een  taken  In 
storm  and  Berlin  claims  the  cajjture  of 
l."),()(X)  pri.soners.  The  French  and 
British  are  retiriufj  steadily,  hut  giving 
battle  for  every  inch  of  ground. 

The  British  ofTicial  report  states  that 
continuous  pressure  was  maintained 
all  day  (May  27)  against  the  British 
troops  on  the  Aisne  front  and  severe 
fighting  continues  on  the  entire  British 
sector,  and  the  second-line  positions  were 
maintained  until  a  late  hour.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  the  weight  of  the  enemy 
troops  carried  them  across  tht'  River 
Aisne  to  the  west  of  the  British  sector. 
The  enemy  is  developing  his  attack  in 
great  strength  along  the  whole  of  the 
Aisne  front.  Counter  -  attacks  rees- 
tablished the  British  line  east  of 
Diekebu.seh  Lake.  Four  German  divi- 
sions are  known  to  have  been  engaged, 
on  which  severe  losses  were  inflicted. 

The  French  report  states  that  the  enemy 
renewed  his  thrust  more  strongly 
toward  the  southeast  of  Soissons.  A 
counter  on  the  left  stopt  the  German 
advance  and  broke  up  attacks  on 
Neuville-sur-Margival  and  Vregny.  The 
<^nemy  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Vesle 
at  several  points.  West  of  Montdidier 
the  Americans,  supported  by  British 
tanks,  brilliantly  occupied  a  salient 
alpilg  a  front  of  two  kilometers  and  the 
strongly  fortified  village  of  Cantigny, 
capturing  170  prisoners  and  material. 
They  repulsed  counter-attacks.  The 
American  casualties  were  relatively 
small. 

The  German  official  night  report  states 
that  they  are  fighting  for  the  Vesle 
sector  between  Soissons  and  west  of 
Reims,  and  have  captured  the  southern 
bank  on  both  sides  of  Fismes.  The 
attack  across  the  Aisne  is  being  con- 
tinued and  the  German  successes  have 
been  further  extended.  The  army  of 
General  von  Boehm  took  the  Chemin 
des  Dames  by  storm  and  the  attack 
of  the  Crown  Prince  to  the  south  of 
Laon  led  to  complete  success.  After 
tremendous  artillery  -  preparation  the 
German  infantry  crossed  the  Ailette 
River  at  daybreak  of  the  27th  and 
penetrated  the  English  lin(>s  between 
Corbeny  and  the  Aisne.  Pinon,  Cha- 
vignon.  Fort  Malmai.son,  Courtecon, 
(\'rny,  the  Winterberg  and  Kraonne, 
the  Villerberg,  and  fortified  works  near 
Berry-au-Bac  were,  taken  by  storm. 
The  crater-field  of  last  year's  spring 
and  autumn  fighting  was  captured  in 
uninterrupted  attacking  i)ressure.  The 
army  of  Gtneral  \on  Biilow  threw  the 
Alli«'s  out  of  strong  i)ositions  back 
across  the  Aisne-Marne  Canal  and 
took  by  storm  Cormicy,  Cauroy,  and 
Loivre.  Up  to  the  present  15,000  prison- 
ers are  reported. 

AMKRICA    AT    THK    FUO.NT 

May  2."). — General  Pershing  reports  that 
First  Lieut.  Walter  V.  Barneby  and 
S(>cond  Lieut.  Kenneth  P.  Colbert  were 
killed  by  tlie  accidental  fall  of  an  air- 
plane. B«'f()re  their  dt>atli  they  were 
decorated  with  the  Croi.r  dc  (lurrrr  for 
\alor  in  numerous  (lights.  Two  h()stiU> 
airplanes  were  shot  d()wi\  on  May  21. 

May  27. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
(luarters  of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  three  Gernuin  raids 
against  the  American  positions  wore 
repulsed  in  hand-to-hand  (Mieounters 
after  a  fierce  bombardment  in  which  it 
is  estimated  that  1().(KK)  shells  were 
fired  by  the  enemy. 

May  2S.  A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
()uarters  of  the  American  Army  in 
Frauee  states  that  in  an  attack  on  the 


INEXPENSIVE, 
YET  VITAL 

Spark  Plugs  contribute 
as  much  toward  your 
car's  performance  as 
the  most  costly,  elabo- 
rate part.  Inexpensive 
as  they  are,  you  should 
give  them  the  same  con- 
sideration you  give  your 
engine,  axle,  differential, 
or  any  other  part. 
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Truck 
in  inten- 
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dustrial 
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tioing  tlie 
IJCOrk  of  u 
gang  of 
men. 

Reflex  users  are  car  and 
truck  owners  who  appre- 
ciate the  responsible  part 
spark  plugs  play  in  a  car's 
daily  operation — men  who 
realize  the  amount  of  time 
lost  in  changing  defective 
plugs. 

Reflex  Plugs  were  selected  by 
White  Engineers  for  White 
Truck  for  war-zone  and  inten- 
sive, industrial  work.  Cash  inon 
their  experience — equip  with 
Reflex  Plugs  for  trouble-proof 
ignition.  Your  dealer  will  sell 
them  on  a  money-back  guaran- 
tee. Ask  him  for  our  handy 
booklet,  'Your  Aim — .'  Write 
us  direct  if  he  is  out  of  either. 

THE  REFLEX  IGNITION  COMPANY 

1702  Payne  Ayenue,  aevei.nd,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  World's  Dominant  Figures 

chirinj;  100  vcar.s  of  the  worlds  most  vital 
liistory — the  n»t"n  who  sliai)o(l  (he  (iestinios  of 
Kuropo  and  .'VnuTica.  who  foniHHi  the  friend- 
.ships  and  alliancfs  tliat  provod  so  vital  in  the 
jiresont  war.  arc  all  i)rostMiUHi  to  voii  in  a  fa.s- 
cinating  historical  storv— .-V  HISTOKV  OF  THK 
MODKKN  WOULD,  by  Oscar  Hrow  ning.  MA. 
Written  In  most  entertaining  st.\  le.  and  absolutely 
authoritative  and  comi)lete.  \  knowledge  of  the 
events  of  tliis  piTiod  and  the  nten  who  controlled 
tlu>m  is  indispensal>le  to  every  one  who  would 
understand  the  attitudes  and"  motives  of  the 
nations  to-da>  . 
Clolli  boiitid.   ;()()()  piiRfs.  Prict  f.j.oo  nrl:  by  mail,  $J.iO 
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painod  all  thrir  objf^otivos,  oaptnnng: 
Uo  CWrnians,  iiu-huling  two  officers 
Th«'  Anu-rif-an  losses  were  slight  and 
onlv  two  men  are  reported  missnig. 
It  "took  the  Anierieans  qnly  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  complete  their 
conquest.  . 

ollowing  is  the  American  casualty  hst 
according  to  the  latest  War  Depart- 
ment figures:  Total,  6.4U);  killed  m 
action,  80,');  died  of  wounds,  disease, 
accident  and  other  causes,  1,0."):^; 
severelv  wounded,  OSS;  slightly  wound- 
ed, 2.97:3 ;  missing  in  action  and  pris- 
oners, 300. 

THK    AVAR    l.\    Tin:    Alli 

V  ■22. — A  German  official  report  states 
that  on  May  20  l»onibing  squadrons 
ilestroyed  <'.\tensive  French  niunitions- 
tl»'P<its  near  Blargies. 

dispatch  from  the  French  front  states 
that  American  air-squadrons  liave  been 
participating  with  the  French  in  bomb- 
ing oi^-rations  behind  the  German  lines 
on  a  large  scale.  120  Allied  planes  being 
in  the  air  at  one'  time.  Between 
May  lo  and  IS,  105  aerial  combats  were 
fought  in  the  course  of  patrols.  Thirty- 
seven  German  macliines  were  destroyed 
and  (K)  others  forced"  to  land  badly 
damaged  within  their  own  lines.  Eight 
captive  balloons  were  burned.  During 
the  same  jM-riod  KiO  tons  of  bombs 
were  dropt  on  enemy  depots.  On 
May  Ki,  in  broad  daylight,  bombing 
machines,  j)rotected  by  75  chasers, 
swept  all  the  enemy  aircraft  out  of  the 
skiesand  dropt  Ijombs  oAer  a  large  space. 
Washington  announces  the  death  of 
Knsign  Stephen  Potter:  Naval  Reserves, 
while  fighting  .seven  single-seated  air- 
planes over  the  North  S<>a,  on  April  25. 
ondon  reports  that  twelve  German 
planes  were  brought  down  by  British 
airmen  on  May  '20;  gun-fire  .sent  down 
two  others,  while  two  were  driven  down 
out  of  control.  Two  hostile  balloons 
were  also  destroyed.  Four  Britisli 
machines  are  missing. 

ly  23. — General  Pershing  reports  that 
Lieutenant  Kurtz,  a  pilot,  fell  within 
the  American  lines  and  was  killed.  The 
fall  was  ai)parently  due  to  an  accident. 

.  statement  issued  at  the  War  Office 
in  Berlin  reports  that  among  others 
three  .\merican  i)lanes  were  brought 
down  on  the  Lys  battle-field  on  May  22. 

'he  British  report  unprecedented  aerial 
activity  on  the  battle-front  and  behind 
the  German  lines.  Eigliteen  tons  of 
bombs  were  dropt  on  enemy  air- 
dromes and  hostih'  billets.  Thirteen 
CJerman  macliines  are  reported  to  have 
Ix-en  brought  down  in  fighting,  two 
were  brought  down  out  of  control  and 
another  ^by  gun-tire.  Three  British 
]>)aiies  are  missing.  Four  t^s.  of 
i)onihs  were  dropt  on  the  ofeetric 
power- station  at  Kretisewald,  'one 
bomb  striking  the  boiler.  BomhS  dropt 
on  the  Metz-Sabion  railway  -  station 
biipst  in  the  engine  sheds.  Afferdark 
eleven  tons  of  l)ombs  were  -dropt  on 
hostile  airdromes  and  billets  ao^  tlie 
docks  at  Bruges.  Mannheim  vi^^s  a^ain 
attacked,  a  chlorine  factor\  l)eing  set 
on  tire.  On  May  21,  bombs  wer<> 
dropt  on  four  of  the  enemy's  large 
airdromes  near  Ghent  and  Tournai, 
and  billets  near  Armentieres,  Bapaume, 
and  Bray.  Two  formations  set  out 
at  daybreak  on  May  22,  on  a  long- 
distance raid  on  Liege,  where  three 
large  fires  were  started  by  22  hea\y 
bombs.  Twelve  bombs  were  dropt 
on  the  railroad-station  at  Metz. 

V  dispatch  from  the  British  Army  Head- 
quarters jn  France  states  that  German 
airmen  again  heavily  bombed  British 
hospitals  behind  the  lines,  killing  and 
wounding  hundreds,  including  patients. 

\  dispatch  from  the  Headquarters  of  the 
American  Army  states  that  enemy  air- 
craft have  been   oarticnlarlv  netiVe   in 


Do  your  own  threshing  with  your  own  help  when  the 
grain  is  just  right.  Save  loss  from  sprouting  if  the 
season  is  wet.  Save  loss  from  shelling  out  if  the 
season  is  dry.  Insure  your  grain  against  loss  by  hitching 
your  tractor  to  


JUNIORTHRESHER 


Any  12-25  tractor  runs  the  Huber  Junior  Thresher  with  all  attachments. 
The  saving  in  threshing  bills  will  soon  pay  for  it.  Large  enough  to  do 
your  own  threshing  and  your  neighbors'  if  you  like.  The  supply  of 
Huber  Junior  Threshers  is  limited  and  the  output  cannot  be  increased. 
This  year  the  demand  will  be  very  great.  To  be  sure  of  securing  a 
thresher,  investigate  at  once.  Write  for  "The  Farmer's  Insurance 
Policy",  describing  the  Huber  Junior  in  detail. 

THE  HUBER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

605   Center   Street  Established  Over  Forty  Years  MARION,  OHIO 


A    LITTLE    TREASURE     FOR     EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 


How  best  to 
clean  ovcr\  - 
tliiiiK  in  and 
about  the 

hou^c.  Hundred- o(  u-i  fill  rcciiies.     i2mo.  cloth.  75  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


The  Expert  Cleaner 


EMERGENCY  NOTES 

By  Glentwoith  R.  Duller,  A.M.,  M.D.     ^ow  quick  wits 
and  deft  hands  may  give  aid  before  tlie  surgeon  or  physician 
arrives.     A  liousehold  necessity.    12ino,  Cloth,  18  original 
illustrations;  over  100  pages.    50  cents  postpaid. 
FUN  K&  WAGNAIX.S  COMPANY,  Pubs.'i  NEW  YORK 
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This  is  Richard  A.  Oldham 

Mr.  Oldham  was  telegraph  operator  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
for  twenty  years.      He  is  fifty-eight  years  old.     During  all  those  twenty 
years,  he  drew  the  customary  monthly  salary  of  a  telegraph  operator— no 
more— no  less.     One  day  he  read  one  of  my  advertisements  and  the  possibilities 
of  making  money  in  the  Auto  Tire  Repair  Busines.s.       In  a  few  weeks    he  had 
put  chasf  d  and  installed  a  Haywood  outfit,    and  w  as  doing  busi- 
ness for  himself.     He  was  His  Own  Boss.      A  short  time.ago  ht 
wrote  us  that  his  income  in  four  months  was   as  much  as  it  had 
been  in  Two  and  One-Half  years  as  Telegraph  Operator. 
You  men  who  have  been  left  at  home — who  are  beyond  the  draft  age, 
can  and  must  take  up  the  burdens  left  behind  by  others      Oldham  is  a 
li-ving  example  of  what  can  be  done.     There  are  thirty  million  tires  in 
use  every  day— punctures  and  blow  outs  are  common.     Something  going 
wrong  all  the  time      New  tires  advancing   to  prohibitive  prices.     Owners 
forced  to  have  their  old  tires  fi.xed.     I  have    500  places  to  be  filled  now. 
500  stations  where  tire  repairing  is  neglected,  because  there  is  no  one  to  do  it. 


/  Must  Have  500  Men 

to  nil  these  places  within  the  next  60  days 

I  have  a  big  interesting  book  to  send  you — a  book  about  tires — it  tells  all  about 
them — how  they  are  repaired  by  the  Haywood  method — explains  this  business — gives 
inside  figures  and  profit.  Gives  actual  proof  of  success — letters  of  others  who  are 
now  operating  Haywood  Shops  and  making  big  money.  What  these  men  have  done 
you  can  do.     $2,500  to  $4000  a  year  is  conservative. 

One  machine  will  give  you  a  start.    You  can  see  business  around  you — everywhere  there 
are  automobiles  there  are  tires  that  need  repairing.     You  know  that.     All  you  do  is 
open  a  shop — put  out  a  Haywood  sign,  and  auto  owners  will  come  to  you,  v>""^"' 
welcome  you  and  the  service  you  bring  them.      If  you  haven't  seen  the  ^jjr 
"Sign  of  the  Man  and  Machine"  there  is  a  big  opportunity  awaiting  you 
Sign  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today,  or  send  a  post  card  or  letter. 
M.  HAYWOOD,  Pres. 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  &  EQUIPMENT  CO.  > 


M.  HAYWOOD,  Pres. 

^  Haywoail  Tire  (  Ei|uipnienl  C». 

■  ^t^    1206    Capital  tvenue,  Indianapolis,  lad. 

^^     Dear  Sir;— Please  send  me  your  book  on 

,^r     Haywood  Tire  Repair  Plants  and  full  par- 

^^    ticulars  on  your  National  Tire  Repair  Service 

^  anddetailsof  yourFRKEachoolof  tirerepainne. 
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--for  downright  enjoyment  get 
a  really  good  book 

41.  Just  consider  the  vast  benefits  derived  from  books : 
the  development  of  the  imagination,  the  widening  of 
the  intellectual  horizon,  the  better  understanding  of 
life,  and,  most  of  all.  the  joy  and  inspiration  that  flow 
from  reading — the  right  books. 

C  Among  all  the  interesting  things  in  this  world  there  is 
'  nothing  to  compare  in  fascination  with  the  ever  advanc- 
ing tide  of  modern  thought  and  observation  embodied 
in  the  output  of  our  modern  writers.  You  are  but  half 
alive  if  you  fail  to  occasionally  plunge  your  mind  into 
this  sparkling  intellectual  ocean ;  for  reading  is  a  won- 
derful tonic — refreshing  and  exhilarating. 

^  And  yet,  hundreds  of  thousands  lose  the  infinite 
pleasure  and  profit  to  be  drawn  from  books,  because 
they  don't  knoiv  hoiv  to  pick  the  right  ones. 

^  It  is  news  of  joy,  therefore,  for  present  as  well  as  pro- 
spective book  lovers,  that  this  problem  has  been  Solved 

BOOKS  AND   THE 
BOOK  WORLD 

a    twelve  -  vage  literary  iveekly  magazine  appearing 
,.    as  a  supplement  of  the  Sun  every  Sunday. 

v'jjIti'Theugh  in  existence  only  three  months,  BOOKS  AND  THE 
rTf-s,  BtiQK  WORLD  has  created  a  great  stir  in  literary  circles. 
Congratulations  from  old  Sun  readers — the  most  discriminating 
and  fastidious  in  this  country— and  subscriptions  from  new  ones 
are  pouring  in  from  everywhere,  even  from  such  far  away  places 
as  Honolulu,  Cherbourg  (France),  and  Sydney  (Australia). 

C  H  vou  have  an  idea  that  a  literary  magazine  is  necessarily  dull  or 
dry.  BOOKS  AND  THE  BOOK  WORLD  will  be  a  delightful 
surprise  to  you. 

C  In  addition  to  brilliant  editorials  and  reviews  of  the  latest  books, 
it  contains  a  whole  page  of  poetry,  many  pictures,  a  special  weekly 
article  on  rare  books  and  the  art  of  collecting  them,  and  other 
features  not  to  be  found  in  similar  publications. 

C  BOOKS  AND  THE  BOOK  WORLD  is  a  part  of  the  Sunday 
Sun.  It  can,  however,  be  subscribed  for  separately  at  one  dollar 
for  52  weeks,  or  25  cents  for  three  months,  mailed  free.  Send 
subscriptions  to  Book  Dept.,  THE  SUN,  150 Nassau  St.,  Netv  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  Simplified 

A  plain  and  practical  guide-book  for  every  amateur 
and  professional  photographer.  Will  show  you  how  to  do 
ever^'thing  in  connection  with  pictures  and  picture  taking, 
developing,  printing,  etc.  Cloth,  many  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.    IS2  pages.     75  cents  net,  by  mail  7Q  cents. 

Fank  &  Wagnallt  Co. ,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NewYork 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbooU  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL._D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  rnany  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  K.xplains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manutcripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  published.  Cloth, 7.ic  postpaid  from 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


Well-informed  building  men  agree  that  home  building 
costs  wrill  not  be  lower  for  several  years.  Present 
prices  of  Aladdin  Houses  are  based  on  materials  bought 
some  time  ago.  You  can  profit  by  this  saving  if  you 
act  at  once.  Send  stamps  today  for  Aladdin  Book  of 
Homes  No.  100.  Contains  about  one  hundred  designs 
of  dwellings,  bungalows  and  cottages  from  $130  up  to 
$8,000.     All  material  furnished  Readi-Cut. 

THE    ALADDIN    CO. 


Bay  City,  Michigan 


villages  in  the  rear  of  the  lines  and  kill- 
ing a  number  of  women  and  children. 

Maj-  24. — Fishermen  arriving  at  EsUjerg, 
on  the  Danish  coast,  report  tHat  a 
Zeppelin  was  brought  down  in  the 
North  Sea.  The  crew  was  rescued  by  a 
British  destroyer. 
The  British  War  Office  states  that  thret- 
German  planes  have  been  brought  down 
in  air-fighting  and  tAvo  others  disabled. 
Three  'British  machines  are  missing. 
During  the  night  seven  tons  of  bombs 
were  dropt  on  enemy  billets  near 
Peronne,  Fricourt,  and  Bapaume  and 
encampments  in  the  Somme  area. 
Nearly  a  ton  of  bombs  were  dropt  on 
the  railway  and  factories  at  Nor- 
ganlangen,  twelve  miles  north  of  Met 
Washington  reports  that  six  death 
were  caused  by  accidents  in  the  Ameri- 
can flying-field  during  the  week  ending 
May  15. 

ISIay  25.— A   Berlin   official  report   stat- 
that  on  May  23  the  crew  of  an  obserAa 
tion-plane  shot  down  four  out'of  a  chaih 
of  six  British  one-seater  battle-planes. 
The  French  official  report  states  that  on 
May  22  and  23  four  enemy  airplanes 
and  two  captive  balloons  were  brought 
down.   -  It  is  confirmed  that  five  addi- 
tional German   planes  were  destroyed 
in    aeridl    engagements    on    May    16, 
19,  and  21. 

Maj'  26. — London  reports  that  on  May  25 
more  than  300  bombs  were  dropt  on 
billets  near  Armentieres  and  Merville, 
an  ammunition-dump  at  Varssenaere 
and  the  Bruges  docks.  Eigjit  hostile 
machines  were  brought  down  and  two 
disabled.  Another  machine  was  brought 
down  by  machine-gun  fire  from  the 
ground.  In  the  air-fighting  since  May 
18,  twent\'-four  enemy  airplanes  and 
an  observation-balloon  were  destroyed. 
Not  one  British  machine  was  lost. 
An  American  dispatch  states  that  dur- 
ing the  Allied  air-raids  over  Liege  the 
Longdoz  railroad-station  yr&s  destroyed 
and  twenty-six  persons  killed. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

May  24. — Madrid  announces  that  the 
German  submarine  No.  65  has  entered 
the  port  of  Santander,  Spain. 

London  dispatches  announce  that  the 
British  armed  merchant  troopship  Mol- 
daria  has  been  torpedoed  and  sunk 
without  warning.  Casualties  among 
American  troops  on  board  are  reported 
as  51. 

A  dispatch  from  Queenstown  states  that 
the  steamer  Ititiiscarra,  bound  from 
Fishguard  to  Cork,  has  been  torpedoed 
and  sunk.  Thirty-seven  of  the  crew 
are  missing. 
May  27.— The  captain  of  a  British  steamer, 
which  arrived  at  Newport  News,  re- 
ports that  on  May  21  he  fired  fi\e 
shots  at  a  submarine  150  miles  off  thf 
Virginia  Capes. 

THE    IT.\LI.\N    FRONT 

May  27. — A  Rome  dispatch  states  that 
the  Italians  have  launched  an  impor- 
tant offensive  northwest  of  Trente. 
capturing  870  prisoners  and  12  guns, 
and  taking  the  summit  of  Monte 
Zignolon  and  a  spur  east  of  the  pass. 

May  28.— Rome  reports  that  the  Italian 
troops  score  further  successes,  {x-m- 
trating  the  enemy  defenses  at  Capo  Sile 
on  the  Lower  Piave  front,  capturing 
4,")0  prisoners  and  nuiterial.  Troops 
formerlv  under  the  rule  of  .\ustria- 
lluugary  are  said  to  be  fightmg  with  the 
Italians  at  several  points. 

THE    SITUATION    IN    RUSSIA 

Mav  23.— A  London  dispatch  states  that 
General  Eichhorn.  the  German  com- 
mander in  Ukrania,  has  received  a 
message  from  Berlin  stating  that  a  call 
for  immediate  assistance  has  been  made 
bv  General  Skoropadsky  who,  on  May 
19    1VSW  s;iid  to  liave  IxH'U  besieged  hy 
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TiiAes  &^ 
Casings 


HERE  at  last  is  a  quick  and  permanent  repair  for  tubes,  casings  and  all  rubber 
goods.  With  it  the  most  inexperienced  motorist  can  easily,  satisfactorily  and  inexpensively 
.repair  his  own  tires.  No  time,  labor,  or  heat  required.  The  patch  can  be  applied  in  three 
minutes  at  a  cost  of  2c — and  it's  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it. 

,Tdhnson'5T!a5TEE  Patch 

Johnson's  Hastee  Patch  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  vulcanizing  because  there  is  no  danger  of 
burning  and  spoiling  the  tube.  It  gives  equally  good  results  on  a  pin  hole  puncture  or  a  large  bjow  out. 
Is  conveniently  put  up  in  strips  so  the  user  can  cut  just  the  right  size  Patch  for  each  particular  break. 


Saves  Money 

If  you'll  carry  a  box  of  Johnson's 
Hastee  Patch  in  your  tool  kit  you 
can  eliminate  the  expense  of  a 
lot  of  spare  tubes  and  Casings  which 
fast  deteriorate  during  the  hot  motor- 
ing months.  A  box  of  Johnson's  Hastee 
Patch  in  your  car  answers  the  same 
purpose  as  two  or  thre  extra  tubes  and 
casings.  And  there  is  a  saving  of  23c 
over  garage  vulcanizing  on  your  small- 
est patch    and   much   more   on   large 


For  All  Rubber  Goods 

Johnson's  Hastee  Patch  is  filling 
a  long  felt  want  for  patching 
rubber  boots — garden  hose- 
rubber  gloves — hot  water  bottles — 
rubbers  —  rubber  coats  —  syringes  — 
bath  sprays  —  auto  tops  —  sporting 
goods,  etc.  Don't  throw  away  your 
rubber  goods  when  they  spring  the 
first  leak — make  them  do  double  serv- 
ice— repair  them  yourself  with  John- 
ton's  Hastee  Patch. 


Trial  Offer 

If  your  dealer  is  unable  to  supply 
you  with  Johnson's  Hastee  Patch, 
send  us  50c  and  we  will  forward 
you  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post  a  strip 
from  which  twenty-five  average  size 
patches  may  be  cut.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  your  money  back.  We  will 
also  send  you  our  booklet  entitled'  - 
"Keep  Your  Car  Young."  This  will 
tell  you  how  to  reduce  automobile  de- 
preciation. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  LD,  RACINE,  WIS. 


JOHNSON'S  CLEANER 

Removes  Spots,  Scum  and  Grease 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  body  polish  you  use, 
you  will  never  get  good  results  unless  the 
surface  upon  which  you  apply  it  is  clean.  For 
cleaning  the  body,  hood  and  fenders  of  auto- 
mobiles, preparatory  to  polishing,  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  Johnson's  Cleaner. 

Johnson's  Cleaner  really  cleans.  It  removes 
spots,  stains,  tar,  alkali,  etc.  Even  those 
spots  that  are  ground  in — mud  freckles — and 
surface  scratches  you  thought  were  perma- 
nent— will  disappear  like  magic  under  John- 
son's  Cleaner. 

Auto  Size,  (8  Oz.)  35c. 


JOHNSON'S  PREPARED  WAX 

A  Dust-Proof  Auto  Polish 

After  cleaning  your  car  with  Johnson's 
Cleaner,  polish  it  with  Johnson's  Prepared 
Wax.  'This  Wax  is  made  in  Liquid  Form  as 
well  as  Paste.  The  Liquid  Wax  polishes 
quickly  with  but  little  rubbing — this  makes 
it  popular   with   motorists. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  imparts  a  hard, 
dry,  glass-like  polish  which  does  not  collect 
or  hold  the  dust.  It  preserves  the  varnish 
and  protects  it  from  the  weather,  adding 
years  to  its  life  and  beauty.  It  covers  up 
mars  and  small  surface  scratches — sheds  wa- 
ter— and  makes  a  "wash"  last  twice  as  long. 
Half-pint  Liq.  War,  50c     Pint  Liq.  Wax,  75c 


JOHNSON'S  CARDON  REMOVER 

Cures  80%  Engine  Trouble 

The  easiest,  cleanest,  safest  and  most  satis- 
factory method  of  removing  carbon  deposits 
is  with  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover.  It  will 
save  you  $3.00  to  $5.00  over  any  other  meth- 
o(^  without  laying  up  your  car  and  with 
much  better  results.  No  time  or  labor  re- 
quired. You  can  do  it  yourself  in  five  min- 
utes. ' 

The  use  of  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  ev- 
ery thousandrmUes  will  increase  the  power  of 
your  engine — improve  acceleration — stop  that 
knock — quiet  >5jur  motor — save  your  batteries 
— and  reduce  your  gasoline  consumption  12% 
to  Zh'Tc.  - 

Quarts,  $1.75         Pints,  $1.00        H  Pints,  .65 
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In    commemorating    Dr. 

Scholl's  Foot  Comfort  Week  this 
year  aver  17,000  prominent  Shoe 
•Dealers  and  Department  Stores  are 
rendering  their  country,  at  this  crit- 
ical period,  a  distinct  and  patriotic 
service.  Foot  efficiency  means  Nat- 
ional efficiency.    No  man  or  woman 

can  do  his  or  her  duty  with  abnormal,  uncom- 
fortable feet.  These  dealers  are  co-operating 
in  this  progressive  movement  by  rendering  the 
footsore  public  a  highly  efficient  foot  comfort 
service  through  the  use  of  Dr.  Scholl's  toot 
Comfort  Appliances,  they  are  doing  a  noble 
work  and  merit  your  patronage.  Local  news- 
paper announcements  and  striking  window 
trims  will  usher  in  this  National  event. 

DlScholls 

Foot  Comfort  Appliances 

aie  for  every  form  of  foot  trouble.  Illustrated  ami  de- 
scrilifd  on  this  page  are  a  few  of  the  many  Dr.  Schoil 
Appliances  and  Remedies  for  the  feet.  Study  their 
use  carefully;  you  will  probably  find  one  that  fits  your 
individual  needs. 

Tired,  aching^,  burning  feet,  corns,  bunions,  weak 
ankles,  broken  down  arclies,  callouses  on  soles,  pain  in 
ball  of  the  foot,  painful  heels,  flat  foot,  overlapping 
toes  and  other  foot  ailments  readily  yield  to  Dr.  Scholl's 
simple  and  eflfectrve  corrective  appliances. 

Dr.  Schoil  Dealers  are  Foot  Experts 

In  every  store  selling  Dr.  Schoil  Foot  Appliances 
you  will  find  a  Graduate  Practipedist,  a  foot  expert. 
He  will  tell  you  which  Api)liance  is  needed  and  fit  it 
properly  to  relieve  your  trouble. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  prepared  to  give  you  this  ser- 
vice, write  direct  to  Dr.  Schoil  describing  your  foot 
trouiile.  Every  Dr.  Schoil  Foot  Comfort  Appliance 
and  Remedy  is  positively  guaranteed  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

Send  For  Interesting  Foot  Book 

"The  Feet  and  Their  Care,"  In  Dr.  V\'m.  M.  ScholL 
Orthopedic  Specialist.  Illustrates  and  describes  all 
foot  troubles  and  a  complete  line  of  Dr.  Scholl's 
Appliances  and  Remedies. 

THE  SCHOLL  MFG.  CO. 

Ltirfiest  Makers  of  Foot  Appliances  in  the  IVnrlJ 
219D     Schiller  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

Neiv  York  Toronto  London 
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the  Rada.  The  Ukranian  troops  were 
said  to  have  l>een  mobihzed  near  Kief, 
lu  an  attempt  on  his  life  Skoropadsky 
was  reported  to  have  been  seriously 
wounded. 
May  24. — A  Russian  wireless  dispatch, 
communicated  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington,  states  that  a 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  troops  of  a 
German  division  at  Dvinsk  when  they 
were  ordered  to  the  Western  front. 
Fifty  wwe  executed  and  1,000  im- 
prisoned. 

OPERATIONS    IN"    AMERICA. 

]May  22. — A  member  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee in  a  statement  inserted  in  the 
House  record  to-dav  declared  that  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  days  of  May,  90,000 
American  soldiers  were  sent  abroad  and 
that  after  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  arrival  of  the  first  shipment  of 
troops  from  the  United  States  there 
would  be  1,000,000  American  soldiers 
in  France  properly  equipped. 

Washington  reports  that  the  Senate 
passes  without  roll-call  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Bill,  carrjdng  the  sum  of 
$1,620,000,000. 
May  23. — Andrew  Carnegie  contributes  a 
'million  dollars  to  the  New  York  dri\e 
for  the  American  Red  Cross. 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Custodian  of  Alien 
Property,  takes  over  the  control  and 
stock  of  the  following  corporations:  The 
New  England  Waste  Company,  the 
American  Linters  Company,  the  Amer- 
ican Products  Compam-,  Wolf  &  Sons, 
the  Anglo-American  Cotton  Company, 
and  the  Richard  Mayer  Company.  The 
two  last  concerns  are  the  property  of 
Reis  &  Co.,  of  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
and  the  others  are  part  of  the  world- 
wide organization  of  Wolf  und  Sohne 
(Wolf  &  Sons),  of  Berlin,  one  of  the 
largest  cotton  firms  in  existence. 
May  24. — At  a  concert  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house,  New  York  City,  to 
celebrate  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war.  Secre- 
tary of  War  Baker  announced  that 
American  troops,  machine  guns,  and 
artillery  will  soon  appear  on  the  Italian 
front. 

Following  an  agreement  between  Direc- 
tor-General of  Railroads  McAdoo  and 
Fuel-Administrator  Garfield  for  the 
faster  movement  of  coal  a  cut  of  ten 
cents  a  ton  in  the  price  of  bituminous 
coal  at  the  mines  is  ordered  by  the 
Fuel  Administrator. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  sends  to  Con- 
gress the  draft  of  a  bill  to  raise  the 
maximum  age  limit  for  voluntary  en- 
listment in  the  Army  from  forty  to 
fifty-five  years.  AU  men  over  forty 
will  be  assigned  to  non-combatant 
service. 
May  25. — Count  James  Minotto,  son-in- 
law  of  Louis  H.  Swdft,  the  meat-packer, 
is  ordered  interned  at  Fort  Sheridan 
as  an  enemj'  alien  until  the  hearing 
on  his  appeal  shall  be  heard. 

The  nomination  of  Maj.-Gen.  Peyton  C. 
March  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
with  rank  of  General,  and  of  Maj-Gen. 
Tasker  H.  Bliss  as  General  by  Brevet 
are  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Army  Medical  Department  takes 
over  the  Greenhut  building,  in  New 
York  City,  as  a  hospital  and  clearing- 
house for  wounded  soldiers.  There  will 
be  room  for  3,000  invalids. 

Lieut.  W.  B.  Kuen  and  Private  W.  M. 
Snjder,  both  of  Pennsylvania,  are 
killed  in  an  airplane  colUsion  at  Waco, 
Texas. 

The  Army  bill,  carrving  direct  appropria- 
tions of  nearly  $10,000,000,000  and 
authorizations  of  nearly  $2,500,000,000, 
is  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Military 
Committee.  The  report  discloses  that 
the  exact  number  of  American  airplanes 
in  France  is  1.316.  of  which  number 
323  are  combat  planes.    There  are  3.760 


number  of  officers  in  the  Arm\-  was  given 
as  140,133,  and  the  total  number  of 
men  before  the  April  draft  call  was 
1,506,152.  The  draft  will  carr\-  that 
number  slightly  above  2,000,000. 

May  27. — The  second  war-fund  drive  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  ended  to-day  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  nation  will  have 
given  $150,000,000,  or  fifty  millions 
more  than  was  asked. 
Coincident  with  the  news  of  the  resump- 
tion of  the  German  drive  President 
Wilson  appears  before  Congress  and  in 
a  message  declares  that  a  revenue  bill 
is  necessarj%  that  money  is  vital,  and 
that  delay  is  dangerous.  He  insists 
that  profiteering  must  be  checked  by 
increased  taxation  and  bids  both  chani- 
bers  to  forego  politics  and  to  do  their 
duty. 

May  27. — Washington  dispatches  state 
that  Major-General  Wood  has  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  and 
take  command  of  the  Western  Depart- 
ment, instead  of  proceeding  to  Europe, 
where  it  was  expected  he  would  com- 
mand an  army  corps. 
Gustave  Bemhard  Kuhlenkampff,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  German  Army  reserve  and  a 
friend  of  von  Papen  and  former  Am- 
bassador von  Bernstorff,  is  arrested  as 
an  enem\^  alien  on  the  order  of  Chief 
De  Woody,  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

FOREIGN 

May  24. — A  dispatch  from  San  .Juan, 
Nicaragua,  states  that  the  Government 
of  Costa  Rica  has  declared  war  on  the 
Central  Powers. 

May  25. — A  dispatch  from  Mexico  City 
confirms  the  report  that  Mexico  has 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 

DOMESTIC 

May  22. — Governor  Whitman,  of  New 
York,  announces  that  on  .June  1  the 
antiloafing  law  will  become  operative 
in  the  State.  Rich  and  poor  alike, 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  50,  will  be 
forced  to  find  useful  employment. 

May  23. — A  dispatch  from  Kansas  City 
states  that  Mrs.  Rose  Pastor  Stokes, 
charged  with  violating  the  Espionage 
Act,  was  found  guilty  on  all  counts  in 
the  indictment  by  a  Federal  jury. 
The  maximum  penalty  on  each  of  the 
three  counts  is  20  years'  imprisonment 
and  $10,000  fine.  Sentence  was  de- 
ferred pending  an  appeal  for  a  new 
trial. 
A  dispatch  from  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  states 
that  the  State  senate  failed  to  ratify 
the  Federal  prohibition  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  20  to  20,  the  House  ha\ang 
previously  adopted  the  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  70  to  44.  The  legislatures  of 
ten  States  have  ratified  the  amend- 
ment. 
A  Washington  dispatch  states  that 
Samuel  Rea,  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
.  vania  Railroad,  and  Daniel  Willard, 
President  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
are  removed  as  the  operating  heads  of 
their  roads  by  Director-General 
McAdoo. 

May  26. — In  a  general  order  issued  by 
Director -General  McAdoo  the  eight- 
hour  day  is  extended  to  all  classes  of 
railroad  employees,  and  the  wage 
increases  granted  by  the  Railroad  Wage 
Commission  are  put  into  effect.  The 
order  will  affect  2,000.000  men  and  the 
increase  in  wages  -mil  be  more  than 
$300,000,000  a  year. 

May  28. — A  merger  of  the  Adams,  South- 
ern, Wells-Fargo,  and  American  Ex- 
press Companies  into  a  Federal  Com- 
pany to  handle  all  of  the  business  on 
the  Government  -  controlled  railroads 
is    authorized     bv     Director  -  General 


BUILT  UP  to  a  Standard 
Not  down  to  a  price 

THE  next  time  you  have  spark 
plug  trouble  put  a  set  of  Masters 
in  your  engine.  The  increased 
"  snappiness "  and  added  power  in 
your  motor  will  surprise  you,  and 
furthermore  you  will  be  freed  from 
any  more  plug  troubles. 
The  uniform,  hi^h  quality  of  Master 
Calorite  Spark  Plugs  maintained  by 
the  rigid  inspection  tests  to  which 
every  individual  spark  plug  is  sub- 
jected, assures  service  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  cost. 

6Sty/es — A  Master  for  t'very 
type  and  make  oj  engine. 
$1.00  and  $1.25,  depending  upon  the 
type.     Leading    dealers   can    supply 
you.    If  not,  send  to  us  for  a  set. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Hartford   Machine  Screw  Company 

546  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


ASTER 


^mountincanoframing  ptauResii 

A  handy  guide  to  making  and  finisliintr  all  sorts  of 
framos  as  well  as  to  artistir  m'Hintin-^'  and  framing  of 
pictures.    Cloth,  240  illustrations,  by  mail,  58c. 

Funk  &  Wa^alU  Company.  354  Foarth  Atc.  N.  Y. 
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um 

(as  easy  to  use  a3  to  say) 

— deodorizes   from 
bath  to  bath 

"Mum"  applied  right  after  this 
morning's  bath  prevents  the  em- 
barrassing odors  of  perspiration 
all  day.  Doesn't  smother  one 
odor  with  another,  nor  check 
perspiration. 

25c — at  drug  and  department  stores. 

"Mz/w"   is  a    Trade  Mark   registered  in 
U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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What  is  Labor 
Going  to  Do? 

Labor  today  is  a  greater  manu- 
facturing problem  than  supply  of 
raw  materials.  And  itwill  be  even 
a  bigger  problem  after  the  war. 
You  can't  dodge  the  issue. 

Now  is  the  time  to  study  the 
labor  situation.  Babson's  Reports 
will  give  you  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  labor  in  its  relation  to 
private  industry. 

Particulars  sent   free. 
Write  to  Dept.  G-25  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

L&rgeit  Organization  of  lt<  Character  In  the  World 


How  to  Save 

Thrift  is  not  tlirift  unless  it  is  system- 
atic. 

'I'lic  Partial  I'aynient  Plan  provides  a 
constant  spur  tov^■ard  .saving  through  its 
monthly  instalments. 

Your  savings  save  for  you,  too,  for  you 
invest  ivhile  you  save. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-!i, 
"Tlie  Partial  Payment  Plan." 

John  Muir  Ei  Co. 

^^  SPECIALISTS   IN  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

MainOffice,  61  Broadway,  N.Y. 
Now  York.  N.  Y.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Newark.  N.  J. 


N.Y. 


Ne*r  Haren,  Conn. 

iJcmben  N.  }'.  Stock  Exchange 


INPXUKNCE  OF  THK   MINI)  ON  THK  BODY 

By   }'aiil  I)iil).)i.«,  MI).    12iiio,  Ckitli,  ti4  pafTH.s.     ,')()cents. 
FU.NK  .^  \VA(;NAI,L8    COMI'.ANY,   Pubs.,  new  YORK 


Permanent 
Monthly    Income 

of  .$25 

can  Ix'  hatl  for 

about    $3,800 

inve.-ted  in  .">(•  >liarcs  of 

Cities  Service 
Preferred  Stock 

("itics  Servic-<-  C'ouipauy  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  Oil  aiul  Public  rtilit> organi/a- 
tions  in  America.  Its  stock  will  .-itlord  a 
maximum  of  stability. 

Moiitlily    DivideiuLs 

Moiitlilj    i'laniiiigs 

Statements 

TIVi/«  for  Cirriildf  LD-90 

Henry  L.  Doherty  6?  Company 

HOSD  DKFT.     around  Floor) 

fiO  Wall  Street.  Nt^v  York 

I'lionc  Hanover  lii(Ki 


LAST   \E.\KS   INCREASES   IN 
RAILROAD    REVENUE 

THE  gfToss  revenues  of  railroads  in- 
crea-sed  last  year  over  the  prexioiis 
year.  Proportionately  the  increases  were 
greater  in  pas.senger  revenues  than  in 
freight.  Lines  serving  Washington  were 
especially  the  gainers.'  At  the  same  time 
some  of  the  Southern  and  Pacific  coast 
lines  showed  heavy  increases  in  passenger 
business.  The  biggest  i)asseuger  gain, 
among  important  roads,  -was  reported  by 
the  Southern  Railway,  with  ;^8  per  cent, 
increase,  against  \^A  per  cent,  gain  in 
freight.  Louisville  &  Nashville,  with 
1(5.7  ])er  cent,  increase  in  freight  rc\enues, 
showed  28.8  per  cent,  gain  in  passenger 
business,  while  Atlantic  Coast  Line  re- 
I^orted  29  per  cent.  gain.  Roads  which 
showed  increases  t)f  o^■er  20  per  cent,  in 
passenger  business  were  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Southern  Pacific,  and 
L'liion  I'acific.  The  Wall  Street  Joiintat, 
discussing  the  matter  from  these  facts,  says: 

"Several  causes  apparently  contributed 
to  this  impro\'ement  in  passenger  re\'enues. 
One  was  undoubtedly  the  volume  of  troop 
movement,  beginning  in  the  late  summer 
and  growing  continuously.  The  more 
Western  and  soiiie  of  the  Southern  roads 
apparently  benefited  from  the  "See 
America  First"  movement  or  tourist  travel, 
while  the  constant  shifting  of  labor  that 
has  been  witnessed  in  the  past  few  years 
also  heljx'd  to  swell  the  total  receipts  from 
passengers  in  practically  all  sections. 

"The  roads  serving  the  capital  were 
particularly  fortunate  in  the  matter  of 
higher  passenger  earnings.  Washington, 
from  the  time  that  America  entered  the 
war,  became  the  Mekka  of  "  Doilar-a- 
Year"  men,  inventors,  munition-manufac- 
turers, and  toiH'ists,  and  this  has  meant  a 
constant  stream  of  tra\el  to  and  from  that 
city  that  has  kept  all  trains,  and  especially 
those  of  the  dc  luxe  \ariety,  filled  all  the 
time.  Following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
freight  and  passenger  revenues  of  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  roads,  with  the  per- 
centage of  increase  and  the  total  increa.se 
in  both  departments  for  all  railroads  as 
rejwrted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  last  vear. 


IRKIGHT  REVKNIKS 


lioad 


•N.  Y.  Cent $148 

New  HaviMi 40 

l'enn.sylvaiiia .  ...  175 

Southern  Hv ,iH 

Bait.  &  Ohio 10 


Ches.  &  Ohio.  .  .  , 
South!,'rii  Pac. . . . 

I'nidn  Pac 

Northern  Pac. . . , 
Si.  Paul......... 

(.■reat  North'n. . . 
Norfolk*  W.... 

.\t\.  Coast  L 

111.  Central 

.Mehi.son 

Wal)a.sh 

Burlinirton 

Krie.. 

L.  AN 


42, 

93, 
65, 
79 
64, 
56, 
28, 
63, 
98, 
29 
87, 
53, 
55 


inir 

.192,S42 
,395,9»S 
,365,902 
,450,037 
365,163 
998,222 

.bc~-  m 

,347,8*4 
,258,994 
,957,271 
300,666 
381,035 
960,412 
126.7'28 
801,487 
342,854 
,008,549 
,764,724 
678,079 


into 

$139,913,243 

38,727,425 

162,519,195 
51.517.527 
01„S(»  1,920 
39.S,SS.932 

112,4.i8,o.i5 
84,012,148 
59.543,298 
79,648.512 
61,053,293 
51,114,186 
25,184,952 
53,325.517 
85.605,011 
27,60;i.740 
77,310,516 
50.007,585 
47,727,974 


Inc. 

$8,279,599 
1.66S,573 

12,846,907 
6,952,512 

10,473,242 
3,109,290 

20,147.642 
9,335.686 
5,715.905 
308,758 
3,247,372 
5,266,849 
3.775,4fi0 
9,S0 1,211 

13.196,475 
1.733.113 
9,6as,073 
3.757,138 
7,950,105 


.\11  r.S.  roads.  ..$2,829,246,709     $2,574,740,215    $254,506,554 


P.VSSKNGER  RK\i;.NUES 


Hoad 
N.  V.  Cent  .... 
New  Haven  .  . 
Pennsylvania.  . 
Southern  Hy... . 
Bait.  A- Ohio.... 
Cho^.  i  Ohio.  . . 
Southern  Pac, . . 

I  nion  Pac 

Northern  Pac.    . 

St.  Paul 

(ireat  Northern . 
.Norfolk  4  W.... 

.\X\.  Coa.xt  I 

111.  Ontrnl 


1917 
$.57.4.32,037 
34,427,801 
53,042,.546 
24,.303,182 
19,990,255 

7,899,461 
45,380,193 
25.207,728 
15,646,778 
21.329,946 
15,836,341 

7,023,1,53 
11, .576,685 
I7,0<Hi.l.3.5 


1916 

$.52,290,919 

31,0S5,035 

44,9S9,747 

17,607.037 

16.169.173 

6.435,025 

37.112,447 

20,092,808 

13,959,3(>9 

19,756,S;i,7 

14,361,519 

5,956,081 

8,970,879 

14,435,403 


Inc. 
$5,141,117 
3,342.766 
8.052,799 
6,1)96,145 
3,821,082 
1,464,426 
8,267,746 
5,114,420 
l,t)S7,»08 
I, .573,1 11 
1,474,821 
l,0ti7,072 
2,605,986 
2.66.3,731 


'liK-!iiile^  Bo'toii  ii.  .Mlianv. 


Road  1917  1916  Inc. 

.\tchison S;50,907,445  $26,293,788  $4,613,656 

Wabash 7,673,810  7,024,228  649,581 

Burlincton 24,-373,779  21,833,534  2,540,245 

Erie 9,829,483  9,485, 104  34  4,378 

L.  &N 16,374,643  12,709,973  3,664,669 

.Ml  U.  S.  roads. . .    $825,496,365        $707,757,469 '  .$117,73«,896 

"Latest  figures  indicate  a  progressive 
,  increase  in  passenger  earnings  this  year. 
Southern  Railway  reported  receipts  of 
S7,(i09,7b8,  a  gain  of  67.4  ix>r  cent,  over  last 
year's  figures  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1018,  Avhile  March  passenger  revenues  were 
.'i;2,879,587,  an  iucrea-se  of  87.6  per  cent. 
This  compared  with  a  gain  of  10.5  per  cent, 
in  freight  for  the  three  months'  period  and 
20.2  per  cent,  for  March.  Baltimore  & 
Ohio's  passenger  earnings  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1918  were  $5,113,47,3,  a  gain  of  A-- 
$1,404,838,  or  37.8  per  cent,,  while  for  • 
March  thev  were  $1,847,169,  a  gain  of 
$.')47,129,  or  42.1  per  cent.  This  road's 
freight  revenues  decreased  $1,362,368  or 
6.2  per  cent,  for  the  three  months,  while 
in  March  they  increased  $1,704,479,  or 
22.4  per  cent.  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Avith 
$4,726,680  passenger  revenues  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1918,  gained  37.8  per  cent.  For 
]March  the  receipts  from  passenger  traffic 
Avere  $1,609,293.  or  40.4  per  cent,  increase 
over  1917.  Union  and  Southern  Pacific 
showed  gains  of  34.6  per  cent,  and  20.9 
per  cent.,  respectively,  in  passenger  receipts 
for  the  three  months,  and  39.3  per  cent, 
and  23.6  per  cent,  for  March." 

THE  VAST  INTERESTS  OF  GERMANS 
IN  OUR   INDUSTRIES 

"Palmer  for  an  endless  curb  upon  Ger- 
many," is  the  New  York  Times'a  chara^r 
terization  of  the  attitude  of  the  Alien 
Pro])ert3-  Custodian  in  Ihe  matter  of  large 
German  investments  in  American  in- 
dustries, lie  would  "divorce  utterly  and 
forever  all  Teuton  capital,"  and  is  against 
turning  over  American  concerns  to  Ger- 
mans after  the  war  is  ended.  ^Mr.  Palmer 
took  this  position  in  an  address  at  Detroit 
made  in  the  interest  of  a  patriotic  fund 
campaign.  He  prefaced  his  address  with  a 
statement  that  German  interests  in  this 
country  naturally  fall  into  two  classes 
which  must  be  treated  differently  "be- 
cause the  motives  which  brought  the  in- 
vestments here  are  entii'elj-  different  in 
each  class." 

In  the  first  of  these  classes  he  placed 
the  investments  of  individual  German  sub- 
jects in  American  enterprises  which  are 
usually  in  small  amounts.  In  such  cases 
he  thought  investments  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed "e.xcept  to  the  extent  of  making 
certain  that  no  return  or  income  from  them 
may  be  made  a\ailable  to  the  owners  in 
order  to  lend  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 
during  the  war.  "  Shares  of  stock,  bonds, 
and  other  forms  of  investment  of  this 
character  are  taken  over  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  "their  earnings  col- 
lected and  deposited  in  the  Treasur\'  and 
the  securities  themselves  retahied  in  the 
custody  of  American  banking  institutions 
as  depositaries  to  await  such  distribution 
in  kind  as  the  Congress  may  determine 
after  the  war." 

The  second  class  require  different  treat- 
ment, becau.se  such  investments  "mark  an 
outi>ost  of  German  Kultiir,  and  stand 
in  the  trenches  dug  into  the  soil  of  Amer- 
ican industry  and  commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  American  control  of 
American  resources."  In  an  investment 
of  that  class  we  run  up  against  "the  great 
finaniial,  industrial,  and  commercial  powers 
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Weigh  your  truck  investment 
for  safety- earning- resale  value 

WHETHER   you   buy   a   single   truck    or   a   fleet   of  trucks,   the 
investment  is  too  big,    too  important   to  be  lightly  undertaken 
without  measuring  it  carefully  by  these  fundamental  business  standards. 


Safety  depends  on: 

whether  the  truck  continues  in  service; 
whether  the  maker  continues  in  business  ; 
whether  the  maker  stands  behind  it. 


Earning'  depends  on: 

its  suitability  for  its  work; 

its  carrying  capacity  and  speed ; 

its  uninterrupted  service. 


Resale  depends  on: 

the  demand  for  the  truck  in  the 
second  hand  market  and  the  propor- 
tionate price  it  commands. 


How  does  your  prospective  purchase  measure  up? 


Ax  investment  in  Pieree- 
L  Arrow  trucks  is  sound 
and  can  be  demonstrated  on 
these  three  points  from  the 
actual  experiences  of  owners. 


EARNING 


AVe 

have 

studied  transportation  condi- 
tions and  have  data  of  actual 
operation  in  103  different  lines 
of  business.  AN  e  know  what  our 
trucks  will  do  under  all  condi- 
tions. Our  main  interest  in  a 
sale  is  that  it  shall  develop  repeat 
orders.  So  we  never  sell  a  truck 
where  it  cannot  make  good. 


Pierce-Arrows  in  contracting 
work  average  six  trips  against 
five  of  other  trucks,  with  con- 
sequent large  earnings. 


Rarely  is 
here  a 


RESALE ; 

Pierce -Arrow  in  the  second 
hand  market.  Unusual  condi- 
tions sometimes  force  sales. 


for  instance: 


SAFETY 


The  first 
Pierce- 
Arrow  truck  began  commercial 
work,  Julyl  1,1911, for  Arbuckle 
Bros.  That  year  they  bought 
five  more  and  twenty-five  since. 

Brainerd  Bros,  bought  this 
first  Pierce -Arrow  in  191G. 
Today  it  has  run  over  100,000 
miles  and  is  in  perfect  condition. 

The  first  hundred  Pierce- 
Arrows  have  now  averaged  over 
75,000  miles.  Xo  Pierce- Arrow 
truck  has  ever  worn  out  or 
become  obsolete. 


The  United  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.  of  Detroit, 
selected  four  makes  of  trucks  for  competi- 
tive test  in  use.  It  bought  30  Pierce-Arrows 
on  their  record  for  general  efficiency,  low- 
operating  cost,  and  ininiuium  of  idle  time. 
This  happens  repeatedly  when  tests  are 
made. 


for  instance: 


Greater  speed  enables  Pierce- 
Arrows  to  carry  a  larger  aggre- 
gate load  in  a  given  time  than 
any  other  trucks. 


R.  E.  Wathen  Company  of  Louisville,  sold 
a  Pierce-Arrow  truck  to  the  Schroer  Trans- 
portation Company  after  five  years'  service 
for  !j;?80() — a  depreciation  of  only  1  %  a  year. 
Of  it,  they  Mrote:  "We  would  not  have  sold 
it  at  all  had  the  Government  not  stopped 
the  manufacture  of  whisky  and  would  have 
gladly  given  $3000  for  another  in  the  same 
condition." 

George  Schroer  writes  of  it:  *'The  truck 
was  in  excellent  condition  and  we  were  glad 
to  give  S,'8()0  for  it.  It  is  doing  the  work 
as  satisfactorily  as  any  new  truck  Ave  have." 


PIERCE-ARROW 

Motor  Trucks 

THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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CHANDLER     S(X 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


Unusual  Economy  Without  Sacrifice 

THE  Chandler  Six  has  always  been    famous   for  its  economy   of  operation — 
economy  without  the  sacrifice  of  reserve  power,  without  the  sacrifice  of  road- 
ability,  without  the  sacrifice  of  beauty  of  design. 

Thousands  of  Chandler  owners  all  over  America  tell  of  gasoline  mileage  of  fifteen 
to  seventeen  miles  per  gallon. 

Tire  mileage  of  seven  thousand  to  nine  thousand  miles  per  set  of  tires  is  common- 
place among  Chandler  owners. 

Chandler  owners  and  Chandler  dealers  say  that  the  service  upkeep  of  the  Chandler 
car  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  good  cars  which  they  have  owned  or  sold. 

The  owner  of  a  Chandler  Six  possesses  a  really  great  automobile — great  not  merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy  of  operation  and  maintenance,  but,  even  more 
important,  from  the  standpoint  of  mechanical  excellence  and  daily  performance. 

The  Chandler  motor,  designed  and  built  in  our  own  factory,  distinguishes  the 
Chandler  chassis,  marked  throughout  by  its  simplicity  and  sturdiness.  The  life, 
pick-up,  get-away  and  endurance  of  this  motor  will  astonish  you  quite  as  much  as 
it  pleases  you. 

Bodies  of  most  attractive  design  and  of  unusual  comfort  are  mounted  on  the 
Chandler  chassis. 

SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 
Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car  Four-Passenger  Roadster 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car 
Convertible  Sedan  Convertible  Coupe  Limousine 

CHOOSE   YOUR  CHANDLER  NOW 

Dealers  in  all  principal  cities  and  hundreds  of  towns.    Write  us  for  catalog  today. 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Export  Department:  1790  Broadway,  New  York  Cable  Address:  "Chanmotor" 
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■  Germany  in  what  amounts  to  Ainorican 
ranches  of  Gorman  business  eoncerns. 
enerally  these  branches  are  American 
)rporations  in  -which  the  enemy  owns 
le  predominating  interest."  Mr.  Palmer 
jntinued: 

"How  complacently  we  have  permitted 
lis  to  be  (lone,  how  foolishly  we  ha\e 
,en  encourajred  it  to  be  done,  and  how 
lUil  it  mifrht  ha\e  j^roved  to  the  financial, 
idustrial.  an<l  commercial  indei)en(lence  of 
ic  United  State's  we  have  only  lately 
)ine  to  realize.  In  the  case  of  nearly  two 
imdred  corjwrations,  runninjr  the  entire 
iinut  of  American  industry,  the  Alien 
miH-rty  Custodian  has  taken  over  a 
lajority  interest  formerly  held  by  Ger- 
lan  capital.  The  enemy  stock  has  been 
•aiisfcrred  into  the  name  of  the  Alien 
rojM-rty  Gustodiau.      Directors  and  mana- 

rs  represent injj  this  stock  have  been 
istalled  and  the  properties  are  being 
IH'rated  with  the  same  degree  of  efficiency 
1(1  with  the  same  profit  to  the  stock- 
ulders  as  heretofore. 

As  a  result,  I  have  had  this  peculiar 
id,  I  may  .say,  disquieting  ex{X'rience.  I 
ive  sat  in  Washington  anci  watched  these 
-cat  enemy  corporations  under  my  man- 
jcinent  earn  enormous  profits  growing 
It  of  the  very  war-conditions  for  which 
ifir  owners  and  their  owners'  friends  in 
crmany  are  directly  responsil)le,  and  I 
rt'  the  possibility  of  piling  up  these  in- 
"(linate  profits  for  distribution  after  the 
ar  to  the  very  persons  to  whom,  under  the 
rcumstances,'  it  would  be  unmoral  and 
[Konscionable  for  them  to  go. 

"The  Government  finds  itself  with  a 
rge  organization  at  its  own  (expense  pre- 
Tving  property  which  was  j)laced  here 
■iflinally  a^  a  hostile  act  looking  to  the 
)iiquest  of  America.  We  ma>'  be  put 
I  the  po.sition  of  rewarding  hostile  acts  by 

iierous  returns   under   our   management 

■  the  capital  invested.  Or,  if  the  Congress 
lall  conclude  at  the  termination  of  the 
ar  to  deny  to  the  owners  the  profits 
hich  have  been  made  certain  by  the  war 
hich  Germany  has  thrust  upon  the 
orld,  there  is  still  a  possibility  that  when 
le  war  is  over  these  i)roperties  will  be 
-tored  to  their  owners  and  Germany 
ill  be  permitted  to  go  on  where  she  left 
IT  in  building  a  gn^at  industrial  and  com- 
itrcial  army  to  aid  her  in  some  future 
lau  of  conquest.     Shall  we   permit  if.' 

"Our  prime  purpose  now  is  to  win  the 
ar.  To  this  end  America,  at  last  fully 
wake  to  the  awful  menace  to  Christian 
i\  ilization  which  unbroken  German  power 
ill  always  be,  has  dedicated  every  ounce 
F  her  energy,  e\ery  breath  of  her  life, 
J  the  task  of  crushing  that  power.  It  is 
ow,  and  will  continue  to  be  until  victory 
lall  come,  our  sole  purpose  to  use  every 
•source  at  our  command  and  cA'erj' 
capon  at  our  hand  to  destroy  this  thing 
hich  threatens  not  only  Europe  but 
nierica  as  well,  which  darkens  not  alone 
;ie  pres<>nt  hour  for  the  generation  in 
hich  we  live,  but  all  the  future  for  those 
ho  are  to  come  after  us. 

"This  being  so,  it  .seems  to  me  to  be  an 
ni)ortant  i)art  of  our  work  to  capture 
;ie  arniy  which  Germany  skilfully  and 
raftily  planted  midst  the  busy  wheels  of 
.merican  industry,  and  to  break,  never 
>  be  again  repaired,  the  industrial  anci 
Dinmercial  chain  which  Germany  has 
I  retched  across  the  American  continent 
nd  our  insular  possessions.  1  would  let 
lermany  understand  now  that  her  plan  has 
ismally  failed.  I  would  let  her  under- 
taiid  now  that  no  matter  how  long  she 
shts,    or    what    sacrifice    she    makes,    or 

hat  price  she  pays,  however  much  terri- 
jry  she  may  occupy,  or  whatever  worlds 
he  may  conquer,  there  is  one  place  which 
lie  will  never  soil  again  with  the  tramp  of 
lie  marching  legions  of  her  industrial  army, 
'hat  is  the  United  States  of  America.     I 

ould  di\orce  utterly  and  forever  all  Ger- 
lan  capital  from  American  industry." 

-Mr.    Palmer    estimated    that    Germany 


and  industrial  structun^  having  a  money 
^alue  of  !<2.()()()  ()(K).(MK)  and  a  potential 
economic  and  political  ^alue  far  greater." 
Furthermore,  this  structure  was  "designed 
so  to  hold  American  industry  as  to  frustrate 
the  organization  of  our  resources  in  case 
of  war."  With  two  hundred  American 
corporations  controUed  by  the  financial 
and  military  power  in  GermaiiA',  we  had  a 
situation  that  "might  easily  have  been 
fatal  in  America  had  it  not  been  discoNered 
in  time."  When  the  war  began  in  1914 
the  structure  "had  become  so  large  and 
powerful  and  was  so  firmly  entrenched  in 
the  industrial  life  of  our  country  that  its 
real  command(>rs  in  Germany  cherished 
the  hope  that  it  would  pro\'e  tbe- make- 
weight which  would  keep  America  out  of 
the  war,  or,  failing  i-a  that,  (Jonstitut.e  a 
powerful  ally  of  the  German  cause  iii  our 
very  irtidst."    !Mr.  Palmer  added: 

"During  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  Germany  had  built  up  upon  Ameri- 
can soil  a  structure  reaching  into  e\ery 
part  of  the  country  and  stretching  its 
arms  across  the  seas  to  fasten  upon  Porto 
Kico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  JHawaii,  and  the 
Philippines,  Cc^ngress  has  declared  that 
all  these  enemy  properties  shaU  'be  man- 
aged and  administered  by  tii^  Alien 
Pi'(^perty  C^ustodian  with >  all  the  powers 
of  a  common  law  trustee,  the  proceeds 
to  be  distributed  after  the  Avar  in  such 
manner  as  the  Congi'ess  may  determine. 
Thi.s  means  that  the  final  disposition  of 
the  properties  or  the  funds  realized  from 
their  sale  Avill  be  a  topic  for  discussion  and 
a  subject  for  settlement  at  the  council 
table  of  the  nations  at  which  permanent 
peace  shall  be  i-estpred  to  the  -world." 

MAY'S  BULLISH  STOCK  MARKET 

In  a  discussion  of  the  rising  stock  market 
that  prevailed  in  Alay  until  the  go\- 
ernment  plans  for  greater  taxation  were 
announced  and  the  new  German  drive 
begun,  Bradxtreet's  remarked  that  Wall 
Street  itself  was  "somewhat  surprized  by 
the  sudden  development."  Daily  transac- 
tions increased  from  small  dimensions  to 
totals  for  several  days  of  over  1,000,000 
shares  at  each  session  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  accompanying  rise  in  quota- 
tions went  to  figures  which  in  many  cases 
were  the  highest  of  the  year.  Apparently 
this -indicated  a  resumption  of  investment 
purchasing  and  active  speculative  opera- 
tions for  an  advance.  The  demonstration 
began  immediately  after  the  initial  shock 
caused  by  the  successes  of  German  armies 
in  the  earl\-  stages  of  their  great  offensi\e 
in  March  had  subsided,  when  markets  gave 
"a  n-assertion  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  Allies  to  hold  their  lines,  which  never 
wavered,  notwithstanding  the  temporary 
gains  which  the  Teutons  made  from  time 
to  time."  In  fact,  BrndaireeC s  was  dis- 
posed to  think  the  whole  upward  course  of 
prices  down  to  May  25  was  based  upon  "the 
eon\iction  of  the  financial  public  that  the 
end  of  the  great  struggle  in  Europe  will  be 
the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy."  In  its 
calculations  the  market  did  not  take  the 
possibility  of  an  early  peace  into  account, 
there  haAing  been  throughout  "an  ab- 
sence of  definite  ideas  of  that  character  as 
an  element  in  the  situation."  Mr.  Bal- 
four's statement  in  Parliament  regarding 
the  readiness  of  the  Allies  to  entertain 
genuine  offers  did  not  lead  to  any  change 
in  the  market's  attitude  on  this  subject. 
The  Avriter  said  further: 

"In  accounting  for  the  fact  that  between 

April    11    and    the    present   week    (ending 

May     18),     the    average     quotations     for 

twenty  leading  industrials  have  advanced 

nearly  83^  points,  while  twenty  railwav 
: I _: ..  1 i    /?  1  ^    y    .  .^1 


The  luxurious  upholstery  for 
Motor  Cars  and  Furniture 


gjASE 


'  Made  by  Sanford  MUls 

The  (days  of  "mere  up- 
holstery" have  passe<J — 
no  longer  neeci  one  pur- 
chaseunknownquantities. 

Chase  Mohair  Velvets 
are  backed  by  our  seventy- 
one  years  of  successful 
manufacturing,  and  have 
been  used  by  America's 
leading  hotels,  railways, 
and  homes  for  over  thirty 
years. 

No  other  upholstery  material 
combines  rich,  decorative  ap- 
pearance with  extraordinary 
wearing  qualities  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  beautiful,  luxuri- 
ous Chase  Mohair  Velvets. 

Made  from  the  lustrous  fleece 
of  the  Angora  goat,  Chase 
Mohair  Velvets  enchant  with 
their  beauty.  Their  wonder- 
ful,- lustrous  surface  is  not 
impaired  by  pressure  —  no 
wearing  out  in  spots — easily 
cleansed,  comfortable,  sani- 
tary and  sturdy. 

Motor-Car  Interiors 

Fascinating,  harmonious  and 
most  sanitary. 

For  Furniture 

Enduring  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Scores  of  distinctive,  unique 
patterns  in  fast  colors. 

SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST 


L.    C. 


CHASE    &    CO. 

BOSTON 


NEW  YORK      CHICAGO      DETROIT 
SAN    FRANCISCO 

Leaders  in  Manufacturing 
Since  1847 


vG^Sf, 
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Put    Precision    and    Snap 
Into  Your  Drill 


Why  do  they  issue  rifles  to  recruits  a  day  or  so 
after  enrollment?  Just  to  put  snap  and  precision 
into  drill — to  get  erect  body  eflect,  quick  muscle 
action,  straight  lines  and  efficiency  of  manoeuvre, 
where  without  a  gun  there  is  a  lack  of  interest, 
attention  and  spirit.  Whether  or  not  real  rifles  are 
available,  you  can  get  snappier  drill  work  if  you  use 

TnVu-RiffGC 

A  Rc^ulationMbodDrill  Guns  L-/ 

(By  permission  of  Chief  of  Ordnance,  War  DepU,  V.  S.  A.) 


for  your  home  guard,  cadet  or  drill  work.  It  is  the  regulation  army  Lee- 
Enfield  or  Springfield  reproduced  in  wood  to  the  exact  size,  shape,  feel, 
without  the  weight.  It  is  even  better  for  recruits  because  handled  with 
greatest  facility,  and  misuse  cannot  cause  injury'  or  money  loss.  It  is  the 
official  drill  rifle  of  home  guards,  infantry'  and  naval  corps,  cadet  and 
military  service  organizations,  in  national  and  state  units  everywhere  — 
because  best  for  preliminary  training,  drill  and  setting  up  exercises, 
making  sure  of  better  work  Avith  real  guns  later. 

5  Models— 25c  to  $1.50 

Everything  from  a  small  dummy  for  the  youngster  to  the 
finished  In-Vu  Lee-Enfield  for  the  uniformed  adult. 


To  save  time,  send  or  telegraph  money  with  name  and 
address  of  Commander  for  sample.  No.  150  Lee-Enfield 
Model,  $1.50;  No.  100  Springfield,  $1.00;  No.  75  Uncle 
Sam,  75c;  No.  50  Liberty,  50c;  No.  25  Rookie,  25c. 

Descriptive  Folder  and  Full  Particulars  Free 
IN-VU  MFG.  CO.,  6  Lehigh  Avenue,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ATONIA  GASTRICA 

l!v  Arliillcs  Uosc.  M.D.       net,  $1.00;    bv  miiil,  $1.08. 
l^INK  &  WA(;^ALLS  COMI'ANY,  Pubs.,  NKW  YORK 

30  EIAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prmpald  on  a  new 

191S  "RANGER"  bicycle.    Writ* 
at  onco  for  our  6i|7  catalog  and 
eptcial  offers.    Take    yoiir  choice 
m  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
oua  "RANGER"  line. 
rvaloua  Improvements.     Extra- 
inary  values  in  our  1918  price  offers. 
I  cannot  afford   to   buy   without 
ttinn    our    latest   propoi\t\ona 
cj  Factory-to-Rldar  prices. 
Boys,  bu  n  "RIdar    Agant"  and 
maKe  bis  money  tak'ng  orders  for 
bicycles    and    supplies.     Get     our 
liberal  terma  on  a  i^ample  to  intro- 
duce the  new  "RANGER". 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and 
iviTvthna  in  the  bicycl')  line  at 
itilf  uRuiil  priceti.       W'rxte  Todaii. 


GRAMMAR  at  a  Glance 


It 

Fita 
Your 
Ve«t 
Pocket 


a  new  ifica — "The  I)ictionary  of  Grammar," 
by  James  A.  Hennesy — with  rules,  diagrams, 
ancl  helpful  hints- — gives  the  essentials  of 
English  Grammar  in  the  rapid -reference  form 
of  a  dictionary.  "A  handy  little  vest-pocket 
volume,"  says  .V.Y .  Eft.  Sun.  Invaluable  for 
tc.ichers.  writers,  speakers,  proofreaders,  etc. 
Clolh  bound.  3ir  piisl|»»I(l;  Iralhpr  G7c  postpaid 
Fook  &  Wasnalb  Company,  354-60  FoDrth  Avenue,  New  York 


LIghft 
Motorbike' 


can  CYCLE  COMPANY 

CIIUDept.B-t72  Chicaso 


tk         BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executivo  Accountants  command  b\a  aalnripfl.  Thousands 
of  nrms  noi'd  thom.  Only  2.000  CertiHod  I'ublic  Accountants 
in  U.S.  ManvarocaminKi3.000to$10  OOOit  year.  Wo  train 
you  thorouifhly  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  C.I*.  A.  Examina- 
tions or  executive  accounting  positions.  Knowlcdito  of 
BookkeepinR  unnecessary  to  be(dn— wo  prepare  yoo  from 
liround  up.  ()ur  course  and  the  service  arc  tjnder  the  super- 
vision of  a  Inrite  stsfT  of  C.  P.  A's  inrluiliiiu  William  B.  Cas- 
tcnholz.  A.  M,.<',  I*.  A..  Former  Comptroller  anti  Instructor, 
University  of  Illinois;  Wm.  Arthur  Cham'.  I, L.M.,(;.l'.  A.,  blx- 
Baerptary  Illinois  Slate  Board  of  Accountancy:  and  other 
membrrsof  Americnn  I nstitut^^ of  Accountants.  Low  tuition 
faa — easy  terms.  Write  for  freubook  of  Accountancy  facts. 
LaSallai  F.>t«nslon  Univvriity,  n«p<.  652-HA  Chicaco 

"T**.-   IC'^.rf.f.  #-.-....<....  ■.'-* J rf_* t^.'t 


Stop  the  Leaks 
Preserve  your 
Roofs  with 


THE  ORIGINAL 

ELASTIC  ROOFING  PAINT 

AND 


PLASTIC  ROOFING 

THE  ORIGINAL  ASBESTOS 

ROOFING  CEMENT 


Direct 

Mail 

Service 


We  have  luul  35  >e.irs experience 
and  out  S«-rviie  i)epartinent  can 
solve  your  rfnif  prubleiiis. 

Write  us  and  wo  will  tell  you 
how  you  can  waterproof  and 
l)res<'rve  your  riMifs,  with  full 
information  rcKatding  our  ruof- 
repair  materials.  , 


THE  MONARCH    PAINT  CO. 
1300  W.  70th  St.,       Cleveland,  Ohio 


appreciations  in  some  cases  of  as  much  a; 
25  points  in  individual  members  of  tht 
stock  list,  a  number  of  circumstances  ol 
a  domestic 'nature  have  to  be  taken  iuti 
consideration.  The  Street  would  perhap- 
be  inclined  to  summarize  the  matter  b\ 
sayinj?  that  api)rehension  as  to  the  out 
come  of  the  war  has  measurably  sul)- 
sided,  that  securities  were  dispropor- 
tionately low,  and  that  at  the  same  tim» 
the  financial  public  realizes  that  the  effect- 
of  the  Ciovernmenf s  financial  operation- 
necessitated  by  the  war  are  not  found 
to  be  so  disturbing  to  trade  a^!  had  bei-i; 
feared,  while  it  is  also  reahzed  that  th^ 
policy  of  the  administration  in  relation  tt 
business  and  the  great  industries  of  thf 
land  has  become  one  of  cooj^eration  instead 
of  coercion. 

"Certainly  the  facts  now  shown  in  re- 
lation to  the  continuance  of  large  eaniing> 
bj-  industrial  companies,  and  their  con.-*- 
quent  sustained  ability  to  maintain  the 
payment  of  dividends  to  their  stock- 
holders on  a  .satisfactory  scale,  have  played 
a  considerable  part  in  stimulating  "the 
stock  market's  advance.  In  a  like  man- 
ner, the  b(>iieficial  .side  of  the  taking 
over  of  railroad  operations  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  period  of  the  war  has  affected 
tho  in  a  somewhat .  smaller  degree,  the 
position  of  railway  issues.  It  is  true  thai 
the  absorption  of  a  large  percentage  of  th» 
country's  liquid  capital  in  the  Libert\ 
Loans  might  be  regarded  as  an  obstacle  U 
the  development  of  public  buying  ol 
securities,  but  it  has  been  one  of  tht 
anomaUes  of  the  situation  that  the  move- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  th» 
last  and  greatest  operation  of  that  sort. 

"The  following  table  gives  the  hig-L 
and  low  quotations  for  a  number  of  rej)- 
resentative  stocks  in  1917,  compareo 
with  their  low  prices  since  the  beginnine 
of  the  present  year  and  the  high  figurp^ 
for  1918,  reached  in  each  case  during  tht 
present  week: 

Hi/ 
1917  1918 

Rail'oadg  Hick        Low        Lev 

.\tcliison 107»  ■>        75  8! 

Baltimore  A  Ohio 85  38,''i        49  oft 

Canadian  Pacific 167?4       126  135  l.iO 

Krie  fi^^t  preferred 49>4        18>4        23>  $       3.i 

(ireat  Nortliorn  preferred U8I4         79Ji        86  931, 

I,ehi!;h  \'alley 74; 2        50?8        55  62 

New  York  Central lOS'g         62^        67>i        75' 

Northern  Pacific 1 1034         75  81^        89 

Pennsylvania 573  s        40^        43^ »        4.1 

ReadinK IMH        60^        70^        90 

Rock  Island  7  percent,  pfd...  843^        44  56)*        71 S 

St.  Paul 92  35  37>-,       4,^ 

Union  Pacific 140?g      100>i      109*4      126'. 

StreU 

Initcd  States  Steel  com .- 136*s  791*  ggij  1131, 

Colorado  Fuel ,58  29*4  34*4       5«' 

Reptililie  Iron  &  Steel 944  60  72?i        9rt  ' 

Midvalc 67>^  30  43>4        (51 

Lacka\Yaiina 103'  s  68  73»4'       »l  \ 

Industrial 

.\meri'an  Locomotive 82'4  46*8  53' j 

liaklwiri  Lwomotive 76' 2  43  56'-ii 

.Vmerican  Car  A  Foundry 80' s  57  eS'i 

American  Sineltinp 112'4  675g  ~i^i       ^i 

Anaconda  Copjier 87  5U|  59's        "•' . 

Con-solidnted  Gai 134*8  76,>-i  84  >*1   . 

American  Su'jar 126*  s  89  98 

General  Flectric 171*4  US  127*4 

Snmatra  Totncco 62'4  30  60*4       1 

AS  TO   SHORTAGE  IN  LABOR 

That  the  nation's  industrial  man-power 
"has  not  sulTored  any  serious  depletion  as  a 
result  of  the  I'nited  States'  first  year  in  tln' 
world-war,  so  far  as  indicated  in  recent 
survt\vs  of  the  general  labor  situation," 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  United  States 
Kmployineiit  Service  and  the  Illinois  Free 
Eiiil)l()yinent  Hureau.  Except  in  "certain 
skilled  tra(h>s."  these  bureaus  find  "iin 
marked  shortage  of  labor."  The  chief 
j)robli>m  ill  industries  at  present  is  dis- 
tribution. St)  far  this  year  the  laboi 
turnover  has,  however,  been  greater  than 
in  the  pn>\  ions  years,  but  this  is  attributt><l 
to  some  extent  to  "unusual  opportuni 
ties  for  individual  betterment  offered 
by  plants  working  on  war  -  contracts.' 
The  ("hicatio  district  office  of  the  Federa 
liureau,  which  has    been   reorganized  foi 

I.: 1 *~_   tU.i 


nobilization  and  distribution  of  the  coun- 
try's labor,  has  handled  the  applications  of 
Inindreds  of  thousands  of  workers,  includ- 
ing more  than  260,000  mechanics  for  ship- 
building. A  system  of  daily  surveys  shows 
where  the  greatest  shortages  or  surpluses 
fxist.  and  with  this  information  the  bureau 
has  been  able  to  make  economic  distribu- 
tions. Manufacturers  are  urged  to  use  it 
in  order  to  reduce  the  labor  turnover  and 
uneconomic  competition  between  industries 
essential  to  the  war.  A  summary  of  the 
bureau's  work,  as  printed  in  The  Journal 
of  Commerce,  says  further: 

"At  the  employment  bureau  6,000  per- 
sons sought  work  in  March,  and  there,  too, 
the  demand  is  in  about  equal  balance  with 
the  .supply,  except  in  a  few  trades.  Posi- 
tions were  found  for  nearly  all  the  appli- 
cants. The  demand  for  women  workers  is 
said  to  be  about  normal.  Only  in  a  few 
isolated  cases  have  they  replaced  men  called 
to  the  colors.  A  few  plants  engaged  on  war- 
contracts  have  employed  large  numbers  of 
women  without  dilficulty. 

"Many  women  teachers  are  said  to  be 
leaving  the  schoolrooms  for  more  remuner- 
ative employment  and  the  draft  has  drawn 
so  heavily  upon  the'  already  scant  supply 
of  men  teachers  that  several  States  report 
the  situation  alarming  for  next  year.  A 
siu-vey  of  thirty-seven  States  just  com- 
pleted by  the  Professional  Service  Division 
shows  that  during  the  present  school  year 
West  Virginia  was  forced  to  close  between 
1.^  and  '.SX)  schools  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  teachers,  in  Montana  and  Wyoming 
aix)ut  two  dozen  schools  w^ere  closed  for  the 
same  reason,  while  New  Hampshire,  North 
Carolina,  Delaware,  Mississippi,  A.labarna, 
Xe.w  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Indiana  report  a  marked  shortage. 
The  bureau  has  700  teachers'  applications 
and  600  vacancies  listed,  but  a  large  per- 
centage of  those  seeking  positions,  it  is 
l)ointed  out,  are  not  qualified  for  work  in 
the  departments  where  the  greatest  de- 
ficiency exists. 

"To  cope  with  what  is  expected  to  be 
an  unprecedented  railroad  labor  shortage 
later  in  the  year,  a  new  department  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  has 
been  organized  to  handle  railroad  labor  for 
the  Western  regional  district.  By  order 
of  Director-General  McAdoo  the  railroads 
iiave  abolished  their  labor  bureaus  and 
the  Government  agency  will  recruit  their 
men  as  well  as  direct  the  distribution.  In 
event  of  an  acute  shortage  of  workers  in 
maintenance  -  of  -  way  departments,  it  is 
planned  to  suspend  work  not  absolutely 
neces.sary  and  send  men  from  these-  loca- 
tions to  points  where  they  are  more  ur- 
gently needed.  A  'great  number  of  labor- 
ers are  said  to  have  left  the  roads  because 
of  the  higher  wages  they  can  obtain  in 
mines  or  factories. 

"So  far  the  farmers  of  the  Central  West 
and  Northwest  have  had  little  difficulty 
in  finding  enough  help.  Most  of  them  de- 
mand experienced  hands,  but  are  being 
urged  by  employment  officials  to  accept 
more  men  from  the  Public  Service  Reserve, 
which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  stu- 
dents. In  a  few  W'estern  States  the  har- 
\'est  labor  question  is  being  taken  up  by 
communities,  each  communitj"^  mobilizing 
emergency  workers  to  help  near-by  farm- 
ers. Mobile  forces  of  harvesters  are  also 
being  organized  to  begin  with  the  Kansas 
winter  wheat  harvest  and  move  northward 
through  the  Dakotas  and  other  North- 
western States,  where  the  wheat  is  ready 
for  cutting  after  the  Kansas  harvest  is 
over.  These  men,  with  the  hands  avail- 
able from  the  Public  Ser\'ice  Reserve,  are 
expected  to  furnish  ample  farm  labor. 

"An  innovation  in  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Bureau  is  a  department  organized  to 
aid  crippled  soldiers  returning  from  the 
war.  The  committee  for  the  handicapped, 
a  private  organization,  has  just  been 
nierged  Avith  the  service.  It  will  list  posi- 
tions disabled  men  can  fill  and  help  them 
roe:.tablish  themselves  in  ci\il  life." 
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NOSLER 


PLUG 


Quality  makes  it 
''The  Indestructible  Plug' 

"A  veritable  ribbon  of  flame  is  produced  by  the  massive 
electrodes  of  the  Vesuvius."  —A.  R.  MOSLER 

The  continuous,  powerful  sparks  emitted  by  the 
Vesuvius   plug   secure  the    energetic    ignition    that 
means  greatest  engine  efficiency. 

Motors  with  Vesuvius  Plugs  in  the  cylinders  start  and 
pick  up  quicker,  throttle  easier,  run  smoother  and 
develop  maximum  power. 

Perfected  design  and  conscientious  construction, 
Vitite    (Patented)    unbreakable   insulator — gas-tight — 
carbon  proof. 

Buy  them  anvwhere  at  the  standard  price  |1.00.     (Vesuvius 
Mica  Tractor  Plug,  $2.00.) 

'Mosler  on   Spark   Plugs"  written   by  A.  R.  Mosler— 
authority  on  ignition  problems — sent  free.     Tells  the 
right  plug  for  all  motors.     Address 

A.  R.  MOSLER  &  CO.,    New  York,  N.  Y. 
Also    manufacturers    of    the    famous    Spit    Fire 
(platinum  point)   Plugs  for  Magneto  Igni- 
tion Systems   $2.50    and    Superior 
Plugs  for  the  Ford  Car 
75  cts. 
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nnEnqravedCARDS^ICA 

yUwitKCOPPERPIate  ^Iv* 

Genuine,  handsome  engraving  on  Crane  Mil 
card  stock.    Social  or  business,     i  to  4 
linjs.      Block-Curvelte    Block-Roman,  Old  English- 
Script.     Send    check,    cash,    money    order. 
State  styL-.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


MILTANO  CO., 


1328  Broadway,  New  York  Chy 


WANTED  AN  IDEA!  

your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Xeeded  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Depl.  17 1,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


"  ^^IJsePJenti/oPll  " 


Air  prebsure  not  only  affects 
the  duration  of  your  tires 
also  has  a  ver>'  direct  bearing 
on  liow  many  miles  per  gal- 
lon )our  gasoline  w ill  give  you. 

.\l,^u,f,  your  j/r  prruurr  («//» 


iUNIVERSAL 

Tire  Pressure   Gauge 
and    save    not    only  your    tires  _,. 
hut  your  gas.  ^^i'l 

W'lien  your  tires  arc   under-  ^^''■j'^ 
inflated   it   takes  more  gas- 
oline to  drag  them  along 
the  road — sometimes  as 


HONOR  FLAG 


rf  iflji 


gIiIs  service 


An  elegant,  useful  and  last- 
ing method  of  showing  your 
love  and  pride  for  the  boys 
whom  you  have  given 
to  tlie  cause  of  Right- 
eousness and  Humanity. 
Every  home  having  one 
or  more  men  in  the  ser- 
_  _5P^,  vice  is  privileged  to  se- 
J:i  iSj?<JP'  cure  one  of  these  hand- 
some sets.  Just  the 
thing  ior  lemonade,  iccd- 
tea,  grape-juice,  or  iced-waten.  An  ideal  ornament 
for  any  buffet:  or  table. 

Pitcher  holds  h  pints.  Price,  complete  with  6 
tumblers,  as  shoim .  only  $i  .M  prepaid.  2-star  set, 
$i.SO:  S.slarset.  $i.7S:  Jf-ftar  set  $5  CO  Order 
today.      Specify  stars.      Illustrated  folder  free. 

THE  CONDON  GLASS  CO.,  577  Oakwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

DEALERS:  Don't  fail  to  get  our  proposition. 


TYPES  FROM  CITYSTREET5 

U  A  collcrtion  of  brilliant  character  ■># 

stuilies  of  men  and  women  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bohemian  life  of  New 
York,  by  HuTCHINS  HAPfiOOD.  A  volume  packed  with  human  interest, 
laughter  and  pathos,  limo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  SI .00:  hy  mail,  il .55. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  364  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc. 

781-791  Atlantic  Are.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


JUST    PUBLISHED 

The  Rose-Bush  of  a  Thousand  Years 

By  Mabel  Wagnalls 

The  fascinating  story  upon  which  is 
based    the    Famous    Screen    Drama 

REVELATION 

Featuring  Madame  Nazimova 

The  inspiring  story  of  Joline,  the  artist's  model 
— her  care-tree  and  unrestrained  life,  her  visit 
to  the  forbidden  grounds  of  the  monastery,  the 
startling  developments  there,  and  her  sub- 
sequent regeneration.  This  book  is  illustrated 
with  eight  scenes  from  the  motion  picture.  It 
is  a  fascinating  story    and   is  beautifully   told. 

READ  THE  BOOK— THEN  SEE  THE  PLAY  ! 
Clolh  bound,  price  75  cents  net;  by  mail  83  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIF, 


In  ibie  rnlumn.  to  drridc  queetione  conccruin^  the  current 
uoe  uf  wordft,  the  t  unk  Si  WagDalls  >irw  ^^landard  Dictionary 
i»  coneultefi  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
uitl  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"  L.  L.  D.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "In  tlie 
couplet 

'When  every  l)ush  and  hixli  trw-iop 
Is  flaming  witli  colors  so  rare' 
should  the  verb  be  the  sinMidar  is.  or  the  plural 
an:''  It  has  been  criticized  iit  ihf  form  written, 
but  it  would  seem  that  rnrn  has  the  same  eireet 
as  farli  would  liave.  and  that  bush  and  trii-iop 
are  separate  siii^iular  siibje4:ls  of  the  verb,  and 
that  is  woidd  be  correct,      ^\■hich  is  correct'.'" 

Dr.  .James  C.  Fernald  ("English  Cranunar 
Simplified,"  p.  2()S)  rules  that  "when  two  or 
more  singidar  nominatives  coijnwted  by  and 
are  mo<lif1e<l  l)y  each,  rnry,  or  no,  they  arc 
taken  .separately  and  have  a  verb  in' the  singular 
number.  .  .  .  Ec^ru  teacher  and  (every)  pupil 
Mds  ready."       -/'j/       '     ■«    -r«    . ...   .  . 

"B.  R.;"  RaloiKh.  N.  C.—"' Please  t<>U  jue  the 
story  of  the  oriiiin  of  the  Christmas-tree  ami  its 
use.  ' 

-^  .        -V "  ~ '~.  ■ 

The  history  of  tlie  Christmas-tree  is  difficult 

to  trace.  It  has  been  connected  with  "^iJdr'asil, 
the  jireat  tree  of  Norse  mythology,  and  Christmas- 
trees  -anti  May-poles  are  known  to  be  relics  of 
that  famous  Scandinavian  Ash.  The  ro()ts'and 
branches  of  Ygdrasil.  tlie  worhl-tree,  or  as  it  is 
soniei itiics   called,    the   'rree   of  Tiiiie,    boiuid   to- 


gether heaven,  the  earth,  and  hell.  From  it 
all  tribes  of  nature  received  nourishment.  Ac- 
cording to  a  8can<linavian  legend  of  threat  an- 
titpiity  the  Christma.s-tree  owes  its  origiti  to  the 
service-tre<'  which  sprang  from  Mjil  that  had 
been  drenchetl  with  the  bhxxl  of  two  lovers  who 
had  been  foidly  murderetl.  During  the  Christmas 
sea.son  (laming  lights  that  no  wind  could  ex- 
tinguish sjirang  mysteriou.sly  from  its  branches 
n\  night,  and  the  practise  of  illuminating  the 
Christmas-tree  may.  perhaps.  Ix'  traced  to  this 
tradition,  which  no  doubt  was  strongly  intluencitl 
b)  the  fa<'l.  that  lights  were  (and  still  are;  a  feature 
of' the  .lewisli  ft^ast  of  the  Chanuc;i  or  Lights 
(DecemlwT  lOJ.  Among  the  Greeks  Christmas-is 
called  the  Feast  of  Lights. 

From  the  earliest  limes  Scandinavia  was  in- 
habite<l  by  two  distinct  peoples — the  Scva  (or 
Swedes)  jn  the  north',  and  the  Oota  (or  Cloths), 
in  the  sotlth.  *  They  spoke  similar  lani^iiages  and 
were  of 'lhe_,same  sto<"k.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  (iotli.-^  extended 
from  this  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  but  this  vast 
state  was  broken -tip  by  the  Hiuis  whose  hordes 
then  o\erran  Europe.  To  the  dispersion  of  the 
Goths  may  be  attributed  the  sj)rca<l  of  .Scandi- 
navian "'ciistoms'*over  the  continent  and  the 
fact  that  Xlv.  Christ ma.s-tree  is  .sometimes  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  Ciermans. 

.Sir  CJeorgt!  ■Birdwoo<l  has  traced  ihe  history  of 
the  Christmas-tree  to  the  ancient  Egyptian 
practise  .of  decking  houses  at  "the  time  of  the 
winter  solstice  with  branches  of  the  date-|)alm, 
the  symbol  of  life  trium|)hant  over  death,  ami 
tliereforti  of  perennial  life  in  the  renewal  of  c;>cli 
boimteous  \ear. 


".I.  A.  L.,"  Glade  Spring,  Va. — "In  addressing 
a  letter  to  a  so<-iety  comiH)swl  of  men  and  women 
is  "Dear  Sirs'  corri^'f.' " 

No.  A  socictu  which  measures  up  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  usually  elwts  a  presiding  officer 
and  a  secretary  and  either  one  of  these  should 
be  atldri-sscd,  the  sjilutation  being  made  to  con- 
form with  the  sex  of  the  office-holder. 

■  K.  E.  1).."  riiiladelphia.  I*a — "Is  it  correct 
to  us«'  propirtiis  when  the  plural  of  real  estate 
is  intendwi.  as.  '  I  am  the  owner  of  .s«'veral  prop- 
rrtits':'  Is  not  the  word  pruprrly  plural  in  that 
sense'.' " 

The  tlictionary  defines  proprrly  as  "any  object 
of  value  that  a  person  may  la wf idly  accjuire  and 
hold:  anything  that  may  be  ownetl  ":  therefore, 
there  is  no  obje<-tion US  using  it  in  the  pltuiil. 

"I  M.."  ('hicago.  111. — "What  is  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  term  'trial  by  newspaper '?" 

"Trial  by  newspaper"  means  agitation  carried 
on  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  public  opinion  for  or'^agaiiist  a 
jM-rson  who  is  undergo! ni?.  or  alxiut  to. undergo. 
trial.  '  .'  ■ 


•'.\.    E.    S.."    Harifor.i,    Conn. — "  How 
ranatrtt  and   ainniuliint   be  spelle<l — -wi'i 
two   Vs.'      Would    be   i)leased    to    have   > 
out   the  differi'iice  in  spelling  of  these  t« 
if  any.   as  In-t ween- the  Standard.   Cent 
Web.ster  dictionaries.  " 

Both  forms  are  correct,  the  simpler  fi 
American  and  the  longer  form  Engli 
Nkw  St.v.vu.vkd  Di<ti«~n"aky -i)refers  tli^ 
with  one  /,  but  gives  the  form  "with  two 

altci'iiai  ive. 
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Travel  and  Pesoi't  Directonj 


Hudson    River 
By  Daylight 

Most  d  r  I  i  g  h  t  I  u  1  trip)  in  the 
world.  Big.  luxurious  steamers 
daily   except   Sunday    belkveen 

NEW   YORK 
and  ALBANY 

AUii  allrarlivr  onr  day  oulins"  (fom 
New  York.  Fir«llM|>fiom  New  York. 
May  24;  from  AILnny.  May  23. 
Rritaurant — Muiic 

Sen  A  for  tintriablei  and 
furtter  information 

All     throuRh     rail     lickcl* 

bctwrrn  Albany  and  New 

York   accepted. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Pribroliri   Slffcl   Pifr,    Nfw   York 


Three  Summer  Cruises 

BY  SPECIAL  STEA1V1ER 

St.  Lawrence  and   Saguenay  Rivers 

Lcaviiii;  Oiifoii.^toa  Oiit^ir'o  (XiaKara 
I'alls).  oil  tlie  iiKxU'rii  Slcamcr 

ROCHESTER 

July  4.  Auftuat  I,  August  29 

\'isitiiiK  Niagara  I^'alls.  Toronto,  I.a- 
chiiic  Kaiiiils.  Montreal,  2'"'lje( . 
St.  .\iiiii-  <k-  Bi'aupr6.  Montiiioreiu  v 
I'alls.  .Murray  Ha\-.  Tadou.sac.  Trinity 
l{.i\'.<tc.  I  iKJct  iKrsiMi.il  coiiihii  t  am 
iliii't  tioii  ot  the 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS   COMPANY 

Nine    duys — 1350    miles    by    water 

.'^iiidjor  illiiitiiiiitt  hlirnlnre 
65  Broadway  New  York 


LEARN  SPANISH 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

It  will  iiialfe  tilings  ra*lFr  for  you  in  a  ltuit<lrr<1 
wiiy"  aiiil  Will  |>iit  many  •Inll^i.a  ill  ji.iiir  |H>i'ki<l. 
HrliirnilH-r  that  m-w  au-iiix-l  .<r  tia<li' arrn|>i-l>lnK  up 
<-vi<r>-  (lar  with  till'  l.fitiii-Atilri-icaii  rrpiililiri.  and 
till-  ninir'^vltti  ran  >>|)t-iik  S|taiii*.ti  w  ill  )■•- at  a  |iri-' 
nil  nil  Yon  can  toon  become  fluent-  a  little 
•  pare  time  dally  niakvi  you  nd-  -  The  Roaenthal 
Common-Senae  Method  of  Practical  LIniulitry 
willtrnrll  V.'M  If'  "P'-ak.  ipa-l.aii'l  "  rit.-  Spnnl-'li 
nailllT  if  yuii  will  itrv'ti' 'en  mi*u(M  uf  yi'iir  l.'i 
>iur  tilllc  rarli  ilaj  tn  tilit  n'MiwIrrfiil  Nfaleni  wlil'li 
trni-lies  \«>ii  ill  tlir  way  a  child  loain«  t^i 
^pruk.  hy  nature's  nirtliml.  Write  IMW  (iir  free 
I'l'kli't.  "Itrv..|>iti..n  ill  the  .Slii.ly  aiiil.Teacliiliil 
■  ,f  l..i.l|!li  lj.lli,'il.|,-r.    ■• 

FUNK  k  WACNALLS  COMPANY.    Ntw  Y.rk 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS     BUSINESS     OPPORTVNITIt 


.MILLIONS  Sl'KN  i  .VNNl  ALLY  1-UK 
lUrC.VSI  Iliiiulrcd.-i  now  wuiilfd!  Faiciu 
yimrs  and  [irotit!  Writp  to<lay  lor  free  lx)oks 
— tell  how  to  protect  youraeU.  Iiow  to  invent, 
ideas  wanted,  how  we  help  you  sell.  etc.  211 
Patent  Deparinient.  .\ineiican  Industries, 
Inc..  Washington.  D.  C. 

DON"!  LOSK  YOfR  RIGHTS  TO  P.\T- 
K.NT  PkOTKCTION.  Sign  and  witness 
tiirni  "Evidence  ol  Conception."  This  form, 
hook  and  sugsi'Siions  sieni  fiec.  Lancaster  & 
-Mlwinc,  2 1 1  Ouiay  Bldg.,  Washintiton,  D.  (_'. 


I'RO.MINLNT  NKW  YORK  BISINFSS 
MKN  desirous  financing  meritorious  inven- 
tions protected  liy  nie.  Send  your  ideas. 
Honest  advice  and  "Truth  .MkjuI  Patents" 
flee.  J.  RK.\NKY  KKI.I.Y.  9 1 2- P  Wood- 
ward lildg.,  \Vai>bington,  D.  C. 


YOl  R  lOK.WV.VNTED.  P.XTENTYOl  R 
INVKNTIO.N.  I'll  help  you  market  it.  Send 
for  4  free  IxKiks.  list  ol  patent  huycrs.  hun- 
dreds of  ideas  wanted,  eii.  .\dvicc  free.  Pat- 
ents advertise<l  Iri-e.  RUIIARn  B.  OWEN. 
Patent  Lawyer.  4r)()wrn  Bldn-.  Washington, 
P.  Cor  2278  \'  W  oohvonh  lililg.,  .\.  V. 

PAIENTS  T1L\T  PROTEt  T.  .Advice  and 
iKKiks  free.  Highest  reterences.  Best  re- 
sult.s.  Send  sketch  or  model  (or  search. 
\\  aisoii  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Uiwyer,  Wash- 
ington. M.  C. 


WANTED  IDEAS.  Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers.  What  to  Invrni  with  List  of  lii\t-n- 
lioiis  Wanted,  and  Jl. 000,000  in  priitcs  ol- 
Irri'il.  Send  sketch  for  itvv  opinion  as  to 
palenialiility.  Our  four  C.uiiie  liooks  tree. 
Patents  .nUerlised  flee.  \'ictor  J.  Evans 
&  Co.,  ::>'.•  Nmtli,  Wasli'iigton.  D.  C. 


.•MISCELLANEOUS 


SA\  ES  TIME,  MONEY,  LABOR—  Costs 
less  than  the  average  mistake.  TIIE  R.\Y 
adds  with  s|>ee<l  and  accuracy  of  highest 
piice»l  machines.  Also  directly  suhiiacts 
r.sed  by  l'.  S  (iovernnient,  Internation.il 
ll.irvester  Co.,  H.  ^  O.  Ry.,  liusiness  and 
lirofessional  men  everywlieie.  Complete  lot 
:^25.0U.  ll.inilsome  liesk  stand  free.  Send 
no  money,  bnt  write  lor  20-day  free  trial. 
RAY  CO.,  1927  Candler  Bldg..  New  York. 

The  Rose  Busn 
of  a  Thousand  Years 

Hv  Mabf  1  \Ya(;ii.ilK.  An  eiitraniinK  ^toty 
iif  an  artist's  little  I'-reiuli  niodcL  The 
e-icapade  tli.it  t.ikes  her  into  the  garden 
(if  a  iii()iiastt'rv,tliest;vrtliti|;  result  of  her 
visit,  .md  tin-  lieaiitifiil  tliniax,  make  a 
niiist  iiiuiMial  and  deli^htliil  narrative. 
The  screen  drama 

"REVELATION" 

featuring   M.idami'   Na/imova,  \%  based 
tipon    this    liook    and   the   Ixmk    is    ilhis- 
tr.ited  with  eij-lit  In-aiitiftil  scenes  taken 
from  the  phiitDplay. 
Cii'//i  /•oiiiiii.  ftiif  75,-  lift;  by  moil.  5  ?. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY 
3S4-JtO  Fourth  Avenue,         New  York 


WE  establisii  you  in    business    for   yoi. 
.Now  paying  others   JS.OOOto  J8,000>. 
Exclusive  territory  contracts  for    -  '' 
X'isiial  Instruction  Equipment  to  - 
libraries.     High-grade,    educated 
references;  cash  deposit   guaran-.i 
U.NDERWOOD  &  INDERX 
417  Fifth  Ave..  Dept.  C  . 


W.VNTED  immediately.  Men — Women. 
o\-er.   5100  Month.   Thousands  l.  S.  Go\ 
meiit  War  Positions  open.  Write  immeduin^ 
(oi   free  list.       ERANKLIN    INSTITLT'h. 
Dept.  R-117.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Salesmen,  for  MtXTiPosT  Stamp  .\ffi> 
and  Parcel  Post  stamp  machines.  ^^ 
office  a  prosjioct.  Well  advertised  and  •• 
tory  circularizeiL  Whole  or  part  line,  c 
a  side  line.  Lilx'tal  commissions.  Muli 
Comp.iny,  Dept.  V .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


MILITARY  W  RIST  U  ATCH.    High  (. 
Elgin  or  Waltham.  luminous  dial,  i<>''id  - 
case.    S  1.1.00.     Send    for    iMHiklei    ■ 
values  in  all  military  jeweliy  ne- 
let  him  go  to  war  without  some  rei;, 
largest  dealers.     Military  Watch  c  oinikin 
1  Sailor  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  _ 


"MODERN  "   DUPLICATOR  —  A    Bl 
NESS  C.ETTER.     J I  up.     SO   to    7S   . 
(roiii    iH'n,  iH'iicil.    typewriter.       No   gli.' 
gelatine.   ilS.OOO  tirms  u,s»' it.    30  Days    Iim 
You  neetl  one.     Booklet    Eree.     J.G.  Durkin 
S:  Reeves  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ST-STr-T-T-TERING  .\ND 
STA.MMERING   Cl'RED  AT   HOME 

Instructive  IxKiklel  free. 

Walter  McDonnell.  7»  Potomac  Bank  Bltlg. 

Washington.  D.  C. 


The  Other  Side  of 
the  Lantern 

By  Sir   Frederick  Treves,  LL-D. 

A  per.sonally  ('oiMiticted  tour  iirouiul 
the  woijil  without  loi»\  iiiji  your  arni- 
eiiair.  As  physician  to  tlio  late  King 
t)f  I'liiKlaiut.  Sir  Fntierick  wa-sfuvonnl 
wilii  Iftteis  of  iiitroduetioii  which 
eualiU'd  him  to  see  every  phaae  of 
life  (of  eouri  ami  people)  in  thp  vari- 
ous countries  visited.  A  peculiarly 
Rraphic  st.\-le  enables  hini  to  pre.'iont 
these  ill  most  vivid  form  lo  tlw  reader. 
Several  printiuKs  have  been  called  for. 
the  truest  measure  of  its  interest. 

Oolh.  popuUr  rdhoo.  $2  25  iwl ;  br  mil,  $2.40 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  >N£W  York 
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FISK  TIRES 

for  every  motor  vehicle 

for  MOTOR    CARS,    MOTOR    TRUCKS,   MOTORCYCLES,  AEROPLANES 

and  also  for  bicycles 

An  incomparable  line,  complete  in  every  respect, 
and  backed  by  a  trademark  known  the  world  over 
as  representing  the  highest  standard  of  quality,  ser- 
vice and  value — there  is  now  a  Fisk  Tire  for  every 
motor  vehicle  that  rolls. 


For  sale  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 


THE    PHILIPPINES 
PORTO   RICO 
CANADA 
CUBA 
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SOUTH    AMERICA 

THE   FAR   EAST 
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Doubling  your  truck's  hauling 
capacity  every  trip 


A  railway  locomotive  pulls  a  train  of  20  to  50  or  more  freight 
cars,  but  the  locomotive  could  not  move  if  the  contents  of  only  a  few- 
freight  cars  were  piled  on  top  of  it — much  less  could  its  construction 
stand  up  under  such  a  load.    The  case  is  the  same  with  motor  trucks. 

The  "rated  capacity"  of  any  truck  is  the  load  it  can  carry  "on 
its  back,"  so  to  speak.  But  every  good  truck  has  motor-power 
sufficient  to  pull  several  times  as  much  as  it  can  carry,  and  carry 
its  full  load  at  the  same  time. 

A  Troy  Trailer  utilizes  this  wasted  power  of  motor  trucks.  It  enables  a  truck 
owner  to  haul  two  loads  every  trip.  And  the  cost  of  carrying  the  second  load 
on  the  Troy  Trailer  is  only  25  per  cent  of  what  the  truck  load  costs.  Here  is 
a  saving  of  labor,  besides  cutting  delivery  time  right  in  half,  by  using 
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In  construction  work  it  is  often  necessary  to  unload  at  widely  separated   points.     You  can 

save  time  here  by  leaving  your  Troy  Trailer  at  the  first 
unloading  point,  go  on  with  the  truck  load  to  another 
point,  and  then  pick  up  the  Troy  Trailer  on  the 
truck's  return,  and  both  can  be  loaded  again  at  sepa- 
rate points  for  the  return  trip. 

Troy  Trailers,  being  built  double-ended,  can 
be  backed  into  any  exact  location  as  easily  as  a 
truck  can  be  steered  forward.  The  truck  can  be 
attached  to  either  end  of  the  trailer.  Troy  Trailers 
are  made  in  from  1  to  5-ton  capacity,  and  with 
any  type  of  body  desired. 

The  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co. 

Troy,  Ohio 

Oldest  and  largest  makers  of  Trailers,  making  poss- 
ible    highest    grade    construction    at    lowest    cost. 


This  shows  the  double,  nutomobilc  type  of  steer,  a  strict- 
ly Troy  Trailer  feature,  which  obviutek  all  hide  sway.  No 
other    vehicle  made  possesses   this   e»»rnti«l    provision. 
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*j[     Fireproof  Roofs  and  Sidings 

Adapted  to  any  Type  of  Framing 


RUSCON 

BUILDING   . 
PRODUCTS 


C'liicrcliug  ily-Rih  Roof 
So  htrm^  rrqiiirril 


Whether  your  building  is  to  have  wood  studs 
and  rafters,  or  steel  girts  and  purlins,  or  brick  or 
concrete  pilas'ters — in  every  case,  Hy-Rib  con- 
crete sidings  and  roofs  are  a  decided  economy. 
L(m  first  cost,  speedy  erection,  fireproofness,  are 
immediate  advantages.  Expense  of  painting  and 
repair  is  eliminated. 

HY-RIB,  a  steel-meshed  sheathing  with  stiffen- 
ing ribs,  is  attached  to  the  supports,  and  plaster 
applied  for  the  walls,  concrete  for  the  roof.  No 
forms  nor  sj)ecial  equipment  required.  The  stiff- 
ness of  the  Hy-Rib  permits  wide  spacing  of 
supports,  effecting  a  notable  economy.  Hy-Rib 
l)roduces  monolithic  sidings  two  inches  thick,  and 
roofs  that  are  light  in  weight,  fireproof  and  eco- 
nomical. A  minimum  of  labor  and  material  is 
required,  and  all  of  it  is  obtainable  locally. 

Not  only  for  sidings  and  roofs,  but  for  ceilings, 
partitions,  floors,  furring;  for  "overcoating"  old 
buildings,  in  fact,  for  all  plaster,  stucco  and  con- 
crete work,  Hy-Rib  is  widely  used.  Hy-Rib  in- 
cludes all  types,  weights,  thicknesses  of  metal 
lath,  channels,  corner  beads,  etc. 

Get  the  valuable  Hy-Rib  Hand  Book  —  free. 
Return  coupon  for  valuable  building  suggestions. 

Truscon  Steel  Company 

(FORMERLY    TRUSSED    CONCRETE     STEEL    CO.) 

YOUNGSTOWN,     OHIO. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES   IN   PRINCIPAL   CITIES 


TRUSCON 
STEEL    CO. 

-JSlf-'^^'^IIW'         Send     free 

,  '  W^  Hy-Rib  Hand  Book 

t.,,     •■  ^^^dr        '*"''   suRgestions  for 

^  ^t^t^^^    building  to  be  used  for 

Size. 
Xaine  .... 
Company 
-4^     .\ddress. 
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"Citizens  of 
the  World" 


The  patriarch  Abraham  and  the 
apostle  Paul,  John  Wycliffe  and 
Christopher  Columbus,  Benjartiin 
Franklin  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
were  "citizens  oi  the  world." 

They  thought  universally,  to 
some  extent  saw  every  man  as  his 
brother's  keeper,  and  were  proph- 
ets of  the  day  when  a  great  con- 
test would  be  waged  to  make  the 
world  one  world,  and  that  one  safe 
for  democracy. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newspaper 

embodies  this  idea  in  a  daily  news- 
paper. It  publishes  the  news  of  all 
the  world.  It  circulates  throughout 
all  the  world.  It  advertises  firms 
in  all  the  world.  Its  editorial  col- 
umns give  courageous  attention  to 
all  phases  of  the  world's  activities. 

It  regards  all  men  as  created  free 
and  equal,  respects  religious  free- 
dom, insists  on  medical  freedom, 
and  is  a  volunteer  for  service  in  the 
cause  of  all  "citizens  of  the  world." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
3c.  a  copy,  is  on  sale  throughout 
the  world  at  news  stands,  hotels 
and  Christian  Science  reading 
rooms.  A  monthly  trial  subscrip- 
tion by  mail  anywhere  in  the  world, 
lor  75c.;  a  sample  copy  on  request. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 

BOSTON  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  publishers  of  all  authorized 

Christian  Science  literature. 
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^  Washington  — 


|H!  !     '   Center    of    the   World 

Know   Why   You  Are  an  American 

^^  I-very    citizen,    every    soldier,    every 

l^ll^^  sailor,  every  man  intending  to  become 
fi^k^WI  a  citizen,  every  woman  who  desires  to 
I     V|B|    vote,  should  read 

oTW/       Our  National  Government 

Ifi   ^^  llv   Mrs.  <;i-norul  John  A.  Loiiun 

This  work  portrays  life  and  scenes  in 
our  national  capital — in  the  Rreat  departments.dc- 
scribeii  the  functions  of  our  lawmnkinK  bodies,  in- 
dudinij  historical  executive, administrative, depart- 
mental,artistic  and  social  features, with  interesting 
sketches  of  the  presidents  and  their  wives  from 
Washington  down  to  Wilson.  A  book  you  will  rend 
from  cover  to  cover.  770  pagrt.  80  illus.,  fine  '■\ 
Iralhrr,  Kold  tlampni.  Srnt  anywhtrr  postpaid  for  $3.00. 
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I>KI  KOri',   MICH. 


Northcliffe 

Britain^  s 
Man  of  Power 


By  W.  E.  CARSON 

The  most  coninianding  figure  in  the 
British  Empire — the  man  who  saved  the 
Allied  cause  at  a  crucial  nionicnt.  It  is 
no  ordinary  biography.  It  is  an  intimate 
and  authoritative  history  of  the  man  who 
makes  and  unmakes  British  cabinets,  of 
the  first  public  man  in  Great  Britain  who 
grasped  the  fact  that  modern  warfare  is 
j)rimarily  a  stupendous  business  undertak- 
ing. At  a  time  when  every  well-informed 
person  is  seeking  light  concerning  the 
amazing  developments  in  British  political 
affairs,  this  interpretation  of  Northcliffe, 
written  by  an  American  newsiiai)er  man, 
is  most  timely. 

At  all  booksellers,  illustrate  J 
$2.00  r^et 


Dodge   Publish- 
ing Company 

34th  St.  &  8th  Ave. 
New  York 


^' 
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BOOmEPER 

GET  OUT   OF  THE   RUT: 

become  a  Certified  I'ublic  or  Cost  Accountant;  go  into  busi- 
ness for  yourself;  demand  for  expert  accountants  exceeds  the 
supply;  our  graduates  earn  over  $5,000  yearly;  have  more 
business  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  home  in  spare  time 
by  our  new  system.     Write  for  booklet  and  special  offer. 

We  Iiave  no  solicitors. 
Universal  Business  Institute,  isj  Pullman  Bldg.,  New  York 

,    SEXOLOGY    , 

fcy  miWam  H.    Walling,  A.  M..  M.  D.  i 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  E 

wuy,  in  one  volume  :  E 

Knowledce  a  Youn);  Man  Should  Have.  E 

Knowledge  a  Yoiiiif;  Husband  Should  Have.  E 

Knowlcdse  a  Father  Should  Have.  | 

Knowlcdiie  a  Father  Should  lin|i,irtlo  His  Son.  E 

Medical  Knowlcdiie  a  Husband  Should  Have.  E 

Knowlediie  a  Youn?  Woman  Should  Have.  E 

E   X     ^^  '    Knowledgo  a  Youni;  Wile  Should  Have.  E 

E    Allin  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  | 

i        llluslraled       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  lo  Her  Daughter.  E 

I     $2.00  postpaid    Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  E 

E     Writo  f,.r   "Oth.T  !\-,..Mli-'»Ol.iiu,,i.s"  an.l  Tal.lo  of  r„iit<-iits,    1 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDIN':,  PHILA.,  PA.  e 


LANGUAGES  't^l%'^'i'o 

ON     AUl.     PMOrvlOGRAPHS 


IL      F>ii>l:;  %t.\    Ui 


%  ra-,  "  Our  IMio  Krcordi 
I  |.r,>n.irtl,ll,.n  until  JOI 
tr.y.j    Jxic.mi;.  lIuOj    bj    ttl. 


LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rom«nth*l'*   Practical  LIngulalry 

ri.l  tn  I  rrcomiil.n.U.l  I.J  •.luotlori  In  U>diii(  oollrfM 
F.  .M.  I'  .  Ir.D.'h  Mllllarj  ('.<t,„r»llun.  wllh  rccorUt 
for  So  M'.ri.       Wrila  for  llookl.t  an.!  Fraa  Trial  OITar. 

THE  LANQUAQE  PHONK  METHOD 
90a  Putnam  Bldj.    t  W.  4Blh  5tfaa«,  N.Y. 


I      SCHOOLS    AND     CAMPS 

MISSOIIPI 


MIUTARY  ACADEMY 

One  of  the  best  equipped  military  school 
in  the  Middle  West,  through  addition  oi 
$75,000  fire-proof  barracks,  and  complcic 
remodelingof  fourother  buildings. 
.New  sunlight  mess  hall.  Capacity 
taxed  last  year.  Enrollment  treb- 
led in  three  yeirs.    College  Pre- 
paratory,   Business   and    Music. 
Catalogue.    Address 

Auittant  Secretary,        Mexico,  Mo. 


SOCIALCERVICE. 
ummerOchool" 

Enroll  now  for  courses  from  July  8  to 

.    August  16 
Training  in  War  Relief.  Industrial  Con- 
ditions, Child  Welfare,  Social  Case 
Work,  Community  Organization,  Rec- 
reation, etc. 
For  bulletin,  etc.,  address 

SECRET.VRY,  103  East  22nd  Street 

New\ork  School  ■ 

OF  PHILANTHROPY 

TEMPLE      UNIVERSIT 

PHILADELPH  lA 

College  of   Liberal  .Arts  and  Sciences  otieis  courses  lea 
to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Scif 
including  Chemistry  and    Education.      Teachers    C.^\ 
offers  courses  in  Physical  Education,  Kindcrgarter 
hold   .^rts.     Professional    courses    in   Law,  Mcdi> 
tistry.  Pharmacy.     -Nurses  Train  ng  School  on  > 
with  the  Medical  ."^hool).   Commercial  and  Higher.'.  . 
ing  courses.     College  of  Music  offers  courses  leadin^i  to 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  Circulars  sent  on  request, 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL.  President 
Dept.  L.  D.,  Broad  and   Berks  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

KEMPEi 

MILITARY    SCHOC 

Highest  standard  as  "Pnp"  S'h«x>l.    II 
est     ratinj;     by    War    Department. 
JiSo.ooo  tire-proof  liarracks.    All  aihU 
^         Tuition  5f>oo.     For  catalog  write 
""'^      COL.  T.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Sip 
;:'\     706  Third  Street,  Boonville, 


The  Smead  School  for  Girl 

Eslahlish.fd    lSS.1 
.\  school  for  girls,  accepting  both  day  and  resident  p 
pils.    Montessori,  Primar>',  Intermediate  and  Acadi'ii 
Courses.       Excellent   surroundings,    beautiful  grouiii 
Uii/f  /or  iiiltilog. 

THE     SMEAD     SCHOOL     FOR    GIRLS 
Til,'  Miss.'H  AikU'I  ^.nl.  l'r>iirip;>ls.  2046  School  PI..  Toledo,  01 


BLOOMINGDAI.E    HOSPITAL    SCHOOL    OF     NUR.SII 


nuis,-»mll.isri<l.l  to 

MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 


Boi  175.       While  PLii 


LAUREL  PARK  CAMP  *"^i;;'<;rVh"cL7o"hn" 

Altitude  2SOO  ft.  Educational,  athletic.  Electrically  ligl 
Modern  bath-rooms.  Baseball,  basket-ball,  tennis,  H 
Military  (optional)  under  West  Pointer.  Target  pr:u 
Resident  I'hvsiiian.  Begins  June  ,^o.  .Sweek-s.  Moderatei 
For  l)ooklet  .ipply  L  B.  Bki>wn.  1'.M..\  .  Charleston.  S 

CAMP  ALLEGRO  c^i^ 

Silver  Lake.  New  Hampshire 

Accessible,  but  in  beautiful  and  secluded  location. 
Land  and  water  sports.    Mountain  v  linil>ing. 
Music.     Dramatics.     Red  Cross  Branch. 
Mtxlerate  fee.     For  illustrateil  booklet,  address 
Mrs.  Blsncbe  Oarstens,  B23  Washloffton  St.,  Brookllns,  t 
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THE  Hupmobileis 
all  over  America,  because 
of  its  extreme  economy  and 
the  other  qualities  which 
have  given  it  the  name  of 
The  Comfort  Car. 

The  owner  of  a  Hupmobile 
is  bound  to  have  an  increased 
equity  in  his  car,  not  because 
cars  are  scarce,  but  because 
notably  good  cars  are  in  special 

demand. 

The  re-sale  value  of  a  Hup- 
mobile, in  relation  to  its  orig- 
inal cost,  will  be  even  higher 
from  now  on,  than  it  always 
has  been. 
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THE    DIGEST    SCHOOL    DIRECTORY    INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleKes  whose  announcements  appear  in  The  Digcsf  during  June.  TTie  June  1st 
issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each  school.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  anci  special  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the  schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price, 
locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered.  .Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  is  possible  and  receive  time-saving  infor- 
mation by  writing  to  the  schools  or  direct  to  the  School   Department  of   The  Literary  Digest. 


t'AL    . 
Conn 


l>.  C. 


Ga.. 
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Ky.  . 

Md.  . 


Mass 


GIRLS'    SCHOOLS   &   COLLEGES 

.    Miss  Head's  School Bfrkelcy 

Campbell  School Windsor 

Ely  School      drpcnwich 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson 

St.  Margaret's  School Watf-rbury 

.  .Chevy  Chase  School Washington 

Colonial  School Washinfjlon 

Fairmont  Seminary Washington 

Gunston  Hall Washington 

Mount  Alto  School Washington 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary.  .Washington 
National  Cathedral  School.  Washington 
National  Park  Seminary  .  .  Washington 

Paul  Institute Washington 

,  .  Shorter  College .Atlanta 

.  Ferry  Hall I^ke  Forect 

Frances  Shimer  School. Mount  (Carroll 
Illinois  College  for  Women.  Jacksonville 

Rockford  College Kookford 

.  Science  Hill  School Shelby  ville 

.Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore 

Hood  Seminary Frederick 

Maryland  College  for  Women 

Lutherville 
Notre  Dame  of  Maryland.  .    Baltimore 

.  Abbot  Academy .Andover 

The  Misses  Allen  School ,   West  Newton 

Bradford  Academy Bradford 

Miss  Bradford  &  Miss  Kennedy's  Sch. 
So.  Hadlpy 

Brook6eld  School No.  Brookfield 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  Sch. Boston 
Howard  Seminary  ....  W.  Bridgewaler 

Lasell  Seminary .\uburndale 

MacDuffie  School Springfield 

Mount  Ida  School Newton 

Quincy  Mansion  School.  .  .  .Wollaston 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell 

Sea  Pines  School    Brewster 

Standish  Manor  School Halifax 

Tenacre Wellesley 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick 

Wheaton  College Norton 

Whiting  Hall So.  Sudbury 

.  Hosmer  Hall St.  LouLs 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles 

.  St.  Mary's  Diocesan  School. .  .Concord 

.  Miss  Beard's  School Orange 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute 

Hackpttstown 

Dwight  School Englewood 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary 

Garden  City 
Lady  Jane  Grey  School.  .Binghamton 

The  Knox  School Tarry  town 

Miss  Mason's  School Tarrytown 

Ossining  School Ossining 

Putnam  Hall Poughkeepsie 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

Wallcourt  School Aurora 

Emma  Willard  School Troy 

.  Oxford  College Oxford 

.Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr 

Beechwood  School Jenkintown 

Birmingham  School Birmingham 

Bishopthorpe  Manor...  .So.  Bethlehem 
Miss  Cowles'  School  .  HoUidaysburg 
The  Misses  Kirk's  School. Bryn  Mawr 

Miss  Marshall's  School Oak  I.ane 

Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore 

Miss  Mills  School Mount  Airy 

Ogontz  School Ogontz 

Shioley  School Bryn  Mawr 

Wilkes-Barre  Institute.  ..Wilkes-Barre 

,  .The  Lincoln  School Providence 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School.  ..Providence 

.Ashley  Hall Charleston 

.  Ward-Belmont Nashville 

.Averett  College Danville 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton 

HoUins  College , HoUins 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Lynchburg 

Southern  College Petersburg 

Southern  Seminary.  Hueiia  Xi-^la 


Mo. 


N.  H. 
N.  J.. 


K.  Y 


Ohio. 
Pa... 


K.  I.. 

.S.  C. . 
Tens 
Va... 


GIRLS'   SCHOOLS    &    COLLEGES 

Continued 

Va Stuart  Hall Staunton 

Sullins  College Bristol 

Sweet  Briar  College Swwt  Briar 

Virginia  College Koanoke 

Virginia  Intermont  College Bristol 

Warrenton  Country  School    Warrc-nton 

W.  VA.St.  Hilda's  Hall <harU-<  Town 

Wis..  .  .Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 

Milwaukee 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

.  Curtis  School         .      Brooktield    Center 

Loomis  Institute Windsor 

Riggs  School Lakeville 

Rumsey  Hall Cornwall 

Westport  Home  School Westport 

Wheeler  School N<i.  Stonington 

.Army  &  Navy  Prep.'  School.  Washington 
St.  Albans  School Wii^hington 

.  Lake  Forest.  Academy  ....  Ijike  !•  orest 

.  Abbott  School Farmington 

Tome  School Port  Deposit 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston 

Diimmer  Academy So.  Byfield 

Hallock  School Great  Barrington 

Monson  Academy Monson 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham 

Wiiliston  Seminary Easthampton 

Worcester  Academy Worcester 

.  Shattuck  School Faribault 

.  Holdemess  School Plymouth 

Blair  Academy Blairstown 

Peddle  Institute Hightstown 

Princeton  Prep.  School Princeton 

Rutgers  Prep.  School   New   Brunswick 

.Cascadilla  School Ithaca 

Irving  School Tarrytown 

Manlius  Schools Manlius 

Repton  School Tarrytown 

Stone  School Cornwall 

.  Franklin&MarshallAcademy  I.,ancaster 
Kiskiminetas  Springs  Sch.  Salt.sburg 
Mercersburg  Academy    .  .  .Mercersburg 

Perkiomen  Seminary Pennsburg 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School .  Swarthmore 

.  Moses  Brown  School Providence 

.Randolph-Macon  Acad..  .  Front  Royal 
Stuyvesant  School Warrenton 

BOYS'    MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

.\LA. . .  .  Marion  Institute Marion 

( "Al Hitchcock  Mil.  Acad San  Rafael 

('ONN  .  .  Stamford  Mil.  Acad '  Stamford 

Ga Georgia  Mil.  Acad College  Park 

III Western  Mil.  Acad .\lton 

Morgan  Park  Academy. .  Morgan  Park 

Ind.  .  .  .  Culver  Mil.  Acad Culver 

Ky Kentucky  Mil.  Institute Lyndon 

Mass..   Allen  Military  School    .  .West  Newton 
Mitchell  Military  Academy..  ..Billerica 

Tabor  Academy Marion 

Mo.  . .  .Kemper  Mil.  School Boon  ville 

Wentworth  Mil.  Academy ..  Lexington 
MIS.S. .   Gulf  Coast  Mil.  &  Naval  Acad.   Gulfport 

N.J...    Bordentown  Mil.  Inst Bordentown 

Freehold  Mil.  Acad Freehold 

Newton  Academy Newton 

Wenonah  Mil.  Acad Wenonah 

N.  M..    New  Mexico  Military  Inst.  .  .  .  Roswell 

N.  Y . .  .  Peekskill  Academy Peekskill 

St.  John's  Mil.  School Ossining 

Ohio..  .Ohio  Military  Institute Cincinnati 

Pa Penn.  Military  College Chester 

S.  C The  Citadel.  .  .  ., Charleston 

Porter  Military  College.  .  .  .Charleston 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Acad.  .  .  .  I/ebanon 
Tennessee  Mil.  Institute.  .Sweetwater 
.Blackstone  Mil.  Academy.  HIackstone 
Fishburne  Mil.  School..  .  .Waynesboro 
Massanutten  Academy.  .  .  .Woodstock 

Staunton  Mil.  Academy Staunton 

W.  V\.  Greenbrier  Pres.  Mil.  Sch      Ix'wisburg 
Wis    .      St.  John's  Mil.  Academy DeiatieUI 


(^ONN  . 


D.  C. 

III. 
Me  . 
Md.  . 
Mass. 


Minn 

N.  H. 
N.  J.. 


N.  Y. 


Pa. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL   SCHOOLS 

Me:  Westbrook  Seminary Portland 

.M  A.S.S.     Dean  Academy Franklin 

Minn     Pillsbury  Academy Owatotuia 

N.  H.  .   Colby  Academy    New  London 

N.  Y.      Horace  Mann  School.. New  York  City 
Oakwood  Seminary.  .  .  .Union  Springs 

Starkey  Seminary      Lakemont 

Ohio..   Grand  River  Institute .Austinburg 

Wis. .  .    Wayland  Academy         .     .  Beaver  Dam 

TECHNICAL    SCHOOLS 

Colo..    Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden 

D.  C.  .  Bliss  Electrical  School  .  .  Washington 
Ini).  Rose  Polytechnic  Inst  Terre  Haute 
S.  D        So.  Dakota  Sell,  of  Mines     Rapid  City 

SCHOOLS   FOR    BACKWARD 
CHILDREN 

Mo    .  .    Miss  Compton's  School St.  Louis 

N.J...    Bancroft  Training  Sch    .  .  .  Haddonfield 
The  Training  School         .     Vineland 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring  School.  .        Devon 

Miss  Brewster's  School ...    I.ansdowne 

Hedley  School    Germantown 

Miss  Woods  School Rosl.vn 

SCHOOLS   FOR   STAMMERERS 


Wi.s. 


. N.-W.  Sch.  for  Stammerers  Milwaukee 


R.I. 
Va.. 


Tenn 
Va... 


VOCATIONAL  &  PROFESSIONAL 

Conn      New  Haven  Sch.  of  Gymnastics 

New  Haven 
D.  C . .  .  Wilson-Greene  Sch.of  Mus.  Washington 

III.  .  .    Amer.  Coll.  Phys.  Ed Chicago 

Nat'l  Sch.  Mech.  Dentistry         Chicago 
N.  W.  Univ.  Sch.  of  Commerce. Chicago 

Ind.  .  .    Ind.  Dental  College Indianapolis 

Mass  .    Amer.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Boston 

Burdett  Business  Coll    Boston 

Emerson  Col'.  Oratory Boston 

Gordon  Bible  College Boston 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston 

New  Church  Theo.  Sch.  .  .  .Cambridge 

Perry  Kind.  Nor.  School Boston 

Sargent  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Cambridge 

School  of  Dom.  Science Boston 

School  of  Museum  Fine  Arts.  .Boston 

Worcester  Dom.  Science  Sch.  Worcester 

Mo.  .  .    Morse  Sch.  of  Expression    .      St.  Ix>uis 

N.  Y' . .    Inst   of  Musical  Art    .  .  New  York  City 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca 

N.  Y.  Homoeo.  Med.  CoUege  N.  Y.  City 
Rochester  Athenseum  &  Mech.  Inst. 

Rochester 

Russell  Sage  Coll.  Prac.  Arts    .      Troy 

Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts. Saratoga  Sprgs. 

Ohio.  ..  Cincinnati  Cons,  of  Music.  .Cincinnati 

Dana's  Musical    Institute Warren 

Pa Penn.  Acad,  of  F  ine  Arts Chester 

UNIVERSITIES 

M.vss..  .University  of  Mass Boston 

Ohio.  .  .Oberlin  College Oberlin 

Pa  . .    .    Temple  University Philadelphia 

V'a.  .  .  .  Hamden-Sidney  Col.    Hampden-Sidney 

SUMMER    SCHOOLS 

N.  Y'..    American  City  Bureau.  New  York  City 
N.  Y.  Sch.  of  Philan New  York  City 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Can..  .    Camp  Vega    Charleston,  Ont. 

Ind.  .  .   Interlaken  Camp Rolling  Prairie 

Me    .  .    Camp  Katahdin Harrison 

Mich      Camp  Tosebo Onekama 

N.  H. .   Thorn  Mt.  Tutoring  Sch Jackson 

N.  Y.  .    Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp  Saugerties 

Junior  Plattsburg Plattsburg 

Camp  Pok-O'-Moonshine  Adirondacks 

Pa Dan  Beard  School Pucono  Mtns. 

W.  Va.  Camp  Ronceverte Ronceverte 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Mass..  .Camp  Quanset South  Orleans 

N.  H   .   Sargent  Camp    Peterboro 

Pa   .  .      Pine  Tree  Cnmp Pornno  Mtns. 

\'t   .      .  Wynona  Camp  Kiiirleo 


CARSON  LONG.INSTITUTE  ?.';;.;\::;;;":.r,^~"l',';;i:: 

Im-^  am]  Junior  cxiiir^i- ■.  Siii;ir,iii'  imxii'rn  Junior  KulldiiiK 
for  Ijoya  under  13  years.  He.illliful  country  locution. 
TerniB  Jj43  and  up  ;  Juniors  S280.  Boys  tuuKlit  how  to 
Ie:irn  anfl  tolive.     C.vrson    Lost.    Institi'te,  Box  Y,  New 

Iil.„)ii.(i,l.I,  I'.iiii-iK  .iiii... 


For  GIRLS 

6   miles  from 
Boston 

All  itudiet  except  Eng li>h  electire 
F^rrparatory :    finiihing  school. 
Advanced    F.lcctivr    Courw*  for 
high  school  gr.iduatrs.    Collrur 
Certificate.     Fully  rouU)t>rcl. 
Piano.  Voire.  Violin.  Pipe  Organ, 

with  noted  men. 
Dimintic    Science,    New    Gym- 
nasium with  swimming  |x)<>l. 
(  trttume  Design  and  Home  Drc- 
iiration.      Secretarial  Course. 
I'.xreptinnal  op[M>rtunitief,  with  a 
delightful  honie  life 

71    Summit    Street 
NEWTON.   Maim 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 

2i«b  Year      U.  of  C.  (Div.R)Cbicxo,m. 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  oflert  also  instruc- 
tion by  currespondence. 

For     detaileJ     In- 
formation uJilresa 


\  1  w    \  (iKk.    Killi;)!. union 


The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girl: 

.<6th  Year,    t'ollege  prei>ariUory  and  lieneral  (  ourn 
vaneeil  work  (or  Hinli  S»hool  Krailuates.     .Munic.  B' 
(."oursr.  I)»im<'-.tu  S*ieiu-e.  (i\  innustic^  an<!  uutcUxir 
Tlir  I'liiuip.iK.  Ttie  Misses  Hrde  and  Ella VlrKlniaJonri.  A. li 


OIWOOD  College  ^'mi^JS^S*! 

ill-   iIm-   1  :i11   oI    the  il.iv    lor   i  ai.able.  jj 

,-lit   Wi.limi.l I      '■■'".I,  111  .  ..Mh.m,.    ,o.n,..nl,H|l 

!il  thai  whi.l         "     ■   ..  I     .i     -     .      .     .      ..  ,       |i 


LINDENWOOD 

lull 


iHtlfftl 

ifnvf'rnmi'nt 
«l«Milnic.  tlliti 


Colorado  |3chool/Nineii 

Golden  ' 


Mininn '"ore  lutive  and  important  than  ever  be- 
fore. Unexcellcl  liH-ation  and  etjuipnicnt  for  prac- 
tical work.  Four  year  courses  in  Mctnl  Mining, 
Coal  Mining.  Mctnllurgy.  and  Mining  Geology. 
High  standards  Grnduates  in  constant  demand. 
Athletics,  scientific  societies,  social  club.  For 
catalog  address.  Refcistrnr,  Dept.  D.  School  of 
Mines,  Golden,  Colo 
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Will  YOU  Talk  For  Your  Country? 


Thousands  of  American  citizens  are  raising  their 
voices  every  day  in  support  of  their  country  and  her 
war  activities.  Are  VOU  one  of  them?  Vou  can  be 
of  immeasurable  assistance  to  the  Government  if 
you  can  talk  intelligently  and  convincingly — vhether 


from  a  platform  or  in  everyday  conversation.  The 
activities  of  the  Government  need  the  support  of  all 
loyal  citizens,  and  here  is  the  opportunity  for  you  to 
fit  yourself  to  render  valuable  services  to  your 
country,  even  if  you  can  not  wear  khaki. 


"./ 


Liberty  Bond  and  W.  S.  S. 
Campaigns 

The  Government  needs  volun- 
tt'crs  with  intelligence  and  ability 
to  talk  well,  to 
form  teams  for 
thesaleof  Liberty 
Bonds,  as  well  as 
to  win  support 
for  the  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps,  by 
public  speaking. 
The  man  or  woman  who  has  de- 
velof)ed  his  or  her  ability  as  a 
speaker  is  greatly  needed  and 
gladly  welcomed  in  this  work. 

Ked  Cross  Work 

Winning  new  members,  keeping 
up  public  inter- 
est, securing  the 
necessary  con- 
tributions,  and 

* I  'X  |\       many     other 

y^~'J3y4  '^  V      branches  of  the 
^\^^^  jT^       Red  Cross  work 
^  must  be  aided 

by  speakers    who   know  how  to 
win  and  convince  an  audience. 

Combating  Enemy  Propaganda 

Too  many  enemies  of  the 
country  are  antagonizing  our  war 
work,  spreading 
malicious  and 
false  reports, 
tr\ing  to  weaken 
tlie  ix>pular  sup- 
port of  the  Gov- 
ernment. .\ble 
speakers  are 
\  itally  needed  to  counteract  this 
dangerous  influence. 

Supporting  the  Government 

In  all  its  acti\ities  the  Go\orn- 
ment  needs  the  hearty  sup[)ort 
of  the  people — both  material  and 
moral  support.  The  trained  pub- 
lic speaker  who  does  his  or  her 
part  in  arousing  the  enthusiasm 
and  loyalty  of  the  people,  is  doing 
vitall\-  \aluable  service.  Why 
don't  VOU  enable  jourself  to 
do  it'  too^ 


YOU  CAN  BECOME 

A  CONVINCING  SPEAKER 


Grenvllle  Kleiser,  famous  teacher,  guarantees 
this  to  earnest  men  and  women. 

People  always  listen  to  a  man  who  has  some- 
thing to  sa\' — if  he  knon's  how  to  say  it. 

Requires  Only  15  Minutes  a  Day 

If  you  are  lacking  in  this  essential  qualifica- 
tion, why  not  acquire  it  noiv — by  mail,  at  home, 
in  private? 

Grenville  Kleiser's  wonderfully  practical  Mail 
Course  in  Public  Speaking  takes  only  15  minutes 
of  your  lime  daily  in  your  home  or  ofifice,  and  it 
gi\es  you  quickly  the  ability  not  only  to  ser\e  your 
Government,  but  to  advance  yourself  in  the  busi- 
ness, professional,  and  social  worlds  by  knowing — 

HOW  TO  Make  After-Dinner  Speeches— 
"       "    Propose  Toasts — 
"      "  Tell  Stories— 
"       "   Make  Patriotic  Speeches — 
"      "   Sell  More  Goods— 
**      "   Address  Board  Meetings — 
"      *'   Develop  Power  &  Personality — 
"      "   Improve  Your  Memory   - 
"      "   Increase  Your  Vocabulary — 
"      "   Acquire   Poise    and  Self- 
Confidence — 
"      "  Speak    and    Write    English 

Correctly — 
"      "   Earn  More — Achieve  More. 

.Mr.  Kleiser  has  had  under  his  tutelage  many 
of  the  best  known  men  in  the  public  eye — states- 
men, clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  business 
men — in  fact,  men  and  women  in  every  profession 
and  business;  and  much  of  the  success  which 
these  people  ha\e  achieved  is  due  to  Mr.  Kleiser's 
great  ability  as  a  teacher.  There  is  absolutely  no 
uncertaint\' — no  guesswork — about  Mr.  Kleiser's 
luethods.  He  is  generall\-  recognized  as  the  fore- 
most teacher  of  speech  culture. 


This    Method    is    Endorsed   by 
Many  Famous  Men 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  American  lecturers,  says:  "I  have  found 
your  lessons  a  mine  of  great  \alue." 

Hon.Chauncey  M.Depew:  "I  have  examined 
>our  Mail  Course  Lessons  in  Public  Speaking. 
They  are  practical  and  excellent  and  will  be 
highly  instructi\-e  to  careful  students." 

Hudson  Maxim,  renowned  inventor,  literary- 
critic,  and  author,  says  of  this  course :  "Your  educa- 
tional books  and  lessons  are  masterly  productions 
because  of  their  extraordinary  usefulness." 

Joseph  P.  Day,  the  well-known  New  York 
auctioneer,  says:  "Your  course  has  been  of  great 
service  to  me  in  my  business  and  I  commend  it 
to  others  in  the  highest  terms." 

Send  for  Free  Confidential  Information 

showing  how  Grenville  Kleiser's  Mail  Course  will  not  only 
teach  vou  how  to  speak  without  notes  at  dinners  and 
meeting?,  but  how  it  will  increase  your  self-confidence  and 
give  you  a  good  memory,  build  up  and  augment  your  per- 
sonal power  and  influence  and  improve  your  use  of  the 
English  language.  How  it  will  teach  you  to  argue  effec- 
tively and  winningly — to  present  a  proposition  logicallj- 
and  forcefully;  how  it  will  teach  you  to  hold  attention — to 
think  on  your  feet.  This  Course  will  bring  out  the  best 
that  is  in  you.  by  making  you  a  positive,  clear-cut,  con- 
vincing thinker  and  sp.-aker.  Send  this  coupon  for  froe 
information. 


Free  Information  Coupon 


FUNK  <a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Dept.  187,    New  York 

W'itliout  cost  or  obligation  to  me.  please  send  bj-  mail  full 
information  including  price  of  Grenville  Kleiser's  Correspon- 
dence Course  in  Public  Speaking  and  the  Development  of 
Mental  Power  and  Personality. 


"  Name 

I 

I  Datf P.  O. 

I  Local  A  ddress 

I 

^  Slate 
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This  Pierce-Arrow  French  Brou^rham  is  6-c-yUnder,  48  horse- 
power, and  142  inches  wheel-base.  This  is  fast  becoming  the 
smartest  type  of  car  for  City  use.  The  body  construction 
is  brought  down  in  the  rear  lower  than  on  other  types,  giving 
a  smarter  appearance. 

Pierce-Arrows 


sold  today  will  undoubtedly  be  efficient 
and  serviceable  cars  ten  years  from  today, 
and  because  of  the  soundness  of  their 
design  they  will  also  be  good-looking 
cars  ten  years  fioni  today. 

THE    riERCE-AUUOW  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
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ff 


U  "-BOATS  REDUCED  TO  WAR  ON  OUR  COASTING  SMACKS 


TWO  CONFESSIONS  OF  FAILURE  are  seen  by  our 
press  in  the  raid  of  several  large  L'-boat  "cruisers"  on 
the  helpless  little  schooners  that  ply  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  coast.  "Those  f7-boats  wouldn't  be  fussing  around 
with  schooners  if  they  could  get  a  transport,"  reniarJvS  an 
astute    writer  in    the    New 


York  Evening  S^ln;  and  an- 
other in  The  Wall  Slrcet 
Journal  observes  sagaciously 
that  the  submarines  "are 
here  because  the  6'-boat 
campaign  in  European  waters 
has  completely  failed  to  in- 
terrupt the  flow  of  American 
troops  and  supplies  to 
France."  Indeed,  one  of 
the  L'-boat  captains  let  fall 
the  information  to  one  of  hi.s 
captives  that  the  submarines 
had  been  here  two  months, 
and  had  been  told  to  produce 
results  or  return  homo. 
Hence  evidently'  the  out- 
hurst  of  destruction  against 
the  small  fry  of  our  Eastern 
waters.  Only  one  large 
steamer  was  bagged.  What 
was  the  object  of  this  dis- 
patch of  a  fZ-boat  squadron 
across  three  thousand  miles 
of  ocean  to  almost  certain 
destruction?  To  dismay  and  ti-rrori/.e  the  American  people 
as  preparation  for  a  German  peace  drive,  to  impress  Mexico 
and  stimulate"  pro-German  propaganda  there,  to  check  the 
rush  of  American  troops  and  munitions  to  the  battle-front, 
to  force  the  recall  of  American  destroyers  from  European  waters 
for  home  defense,  and  to  bolster  up  the  declining  confidence  of  the 
German  people  in  their  Government's  L'-boat  policy — these 
are  some  of  the  purposes  American  observers  detect.  Captain 
Gilmore,  who  spent  eight  days  as  a  prisoner  on  one  of  these  far- 
ranging  submarines  after  it  had  sunk  his  schooner  Edna  off  the 


C"pyrii'lit.'d  liy  Urniorw-.o't  ,1;  I'ikIi-iw.,™!.  Ni-w  Vorl 

"OIK   FLAG   WAS 
Near  tho  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  on 
was  daniaKcd  by  a  mine  laid  l)y  a  Ge 
before  slife  sank,  has  sincK  been  raised 


Maryland  coast  on  May  25,  describes  this  undersea  raider  as 
three  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  crew  of  seventy-six  men,  two 
six-inch  guns,  and  the  ability  to  submerge  in  forty-five  seconds. 
From  May  25  to  June  4,  the  recorded  toll  of  this  and  other 
f'-boats  operating  from  the  Virginia  Capes  to  the  New  Jersey 

coast  mounted  to  more  than 
a  dozen  ships,  mostly  small 
schooners,  but  including  the 
passenger-steamer  Carolina, 
whose  crew  and  passengers, 
about  350  in  all,  were  turned 
adrift  in  open  boats  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  land,  with 
the  result  that  many  per- 
ished in  a  storm. 

But  whatever  the  motives 
and  expectations  behind  Ger- 
many's audacious  extension 
of  her  submarine  warfare  to 
a  zone  three  thousand  miles 
from  the  home  bases,  the 
reaction  in  this  country  is 
not  likely  to  afford  her  mucli 
comfort.  It  is  true  that  th(^ 
ports  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton were  closed  for  a  fev/ 
hours  when  the  presence  of. 
t/-boats  off  our  coast  was 
first  officially  established, 
and  that  New  York  City 
dimmed  its  lights  as  a 
precaution  against  bombing  airplanes  which  might  have  arrived 
by  the  undersea  route.  New-Yorkers  were  even  instructed  by 
the  Police  Department  that  when  the  sirens  and  whistles  an- 
nounced such  an  air-raid  they  should  "immediately  open  tho 
windows  of  their  homes  or  offices  and  go  at  once  to  the  cellar  of 
tlie  premises."  But  these  precautions,  our  papers  make  clear, 
were  not  prompted  by  any  spirit  of  panic.  Our  psychological 
reaction  is  more  truly  revealed  in  the  fact  that  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  f/-boats  became  known  naval  recruiting  in  New 
York  surpassed  all  records  since  the  Unit(^d  States  entered  the 


STILL  TIIERK." 
.Tune  3.  the  tanker  Herbert  L.  Pratt. 
rman  submarine.     She   ran   ashore 
and  will  soon  be  in  service  asain. 
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Avar.  And  on  the  sjinit'  day  Xt\v  York  niadr  its  lirst  systMiiatir- 
efifort  to  round  iip  uiirfgistered  fnomy  ali«'ns.  This  j)atriotic 
rta/'tion  is  ivfognized  and  nfledcd  in  an  appoal  l)y  Oernian- 
Anu'ricans  to  "all  Anitricans  of  (Wnnan  ])irth"  to  liold  a  tre- 
niendo\is  demonstration  "which  •will  show  our  fellow  eiti/ens 
that  in  this  hour  of  danger  there  is  but  one 
single  great  united  people."  This  app<al,  as 
l>iililished  in  the  Xeir-Yorktr  Shinls-Zi ihnuj 
a>id  the  X<  ir-Yorkrr  IfrroliI,  says  in  j)art: 

■"Wliile  hitherto  the  theater  of  war  has 
been  three  thousand  miles  away,  it  has  now 
l>een  brought  tangibly  near  to  us.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  power- 
fid,  de«'p  emotion  ha.s  gript  the  Ameriean 
I)eoi)le — an  emotion  Avhieh  is  certain  to 
manifest  itself  in  a  flaming-up  of  patriotism 
and  in  an  even  firmer  and  even  more  luire- 
served  support  of  the  Government  than  that 
which  has  already  exi.sted. 

"Americans  of  German  l>irth  ha\  e  l»een 
(•(jually  j)laced  in  a  state  of  the  highest  ex- 
citement by  the  appearance  of  the  T-boats. 
In  this  hour,  when  the  danger  has  come; 
nearer,  they  feel  themseh-es  more  than  eA(>r 
one  with  the  Avhole  American  peojde.  Alon^ 
than  ever  before  do  they  realize  that  it  is 
the  new  home  to  which  belong  their  first 
and  last  thoughts;  that  it  is  the  new 
liome  to  Avhich  they  are  devoted  and  Avliich  they  must  lielp  to 
))rot4'Ct  and  defend 

"NoAv  is  the  time  to  show  clearly  and  conAincingl.v  hoAv  gravelj^ 
those  erred  AAho  belicAcd  that  the  loyalty  of  Americans  of 
German  birth  could  be  doubted!" 

Thus  the  C'-boat  Aisitors.  as  the  Boston  News  Bureau  remarks, 
"add  the  finishing  touch  to  a  process  already  well  accelerated — 
the  war-Avaking  of  America."  "The  closer  thewar  comes  to  us," 
affirms  the  Brooklyn  Eaqle,  "the  more  firmly  shall  we  resohe  to 
make  an  end  of  the  German  military  power,  and  in  tliat  resohe 
Ave  shall  ncAer  A\-eaken."  The  Xcav  York  Tribune  Avelcomes 
the  raiders  as  an  added  incentiAe  to  American  achiev(>ment, 
and  the  Xcav  York  Ereuing  /V.s/,  noting  the  entire  absence  of 
liurry  or  i)anic  on  the  jiart  of  ])ress  and  i)ublic,  remarks  that 
the  news  "simply  left  most  people  saying:  'Well,  the}'  are  here 
at  last.'" 

If  Germany  hoped  to  cause  the  recall  of  some  of  oiu-  de- 
stroyers she  is  doomed  to  disai)poinlment.  Secretary  of  the 
XaAy  Daniels  assures  Congress  and 
the  country  thnt  we  have  enough 
ships  on  this  side  to  deal  Avith  the 
sitiiation  Avithout  any  interr\iption  of 
our  i)resent  naval  program.  While 
the  fi-boats  haAc  demonstrated  the 
))ossibility  of  a  long-distance  cam- 
j)aign  against  ourcoastwi.se  trade  and 
of  sni|)ing  ojjcrations  against  unj)ro- 
ticted  seaboard  toAvns  and  cities,  re- 
marks one  niilitarj'  expert,  "they  liaAe 
not  accomplished  anything  worth 
Avhile  in  a  military  .sense;  they  haAC 
not  disclosed  any  ability  to  sink 
troop-ships  or  to  break  through  our  con- 
voy system."  The  only  change  they 
have  caused,  it  seems,  is  that  Ave  now 
ccmvoy  our  troo|)-ships  all  the  Avay 
across  instt'ad  of  having  our  war-.ships  hk  et  them  in  mid-.Vtiantic. 

It  is  not  s»iri)ri/.ing,  notes  the  Xcav  ^'ork  Titnes,  that  after  Ave 
have  been  at  war  Avith  Germany  for  nearly  fourte«n  months  avc 
should  find  the  f  -boats  at  our  j>ort<.  We  wiw  prepared  for 
this  by  the  Aisitsof  tlie  Dt  iitsrhlnnd  and  by  the  raid  of  tlie  ('-'>■■} 
against  .\llied  shipping  off  Xantucket  in  October,  I'Hti.  Xoi 
were  these  our  only  Avarnings,  .says  The  Tinns: 


WKI.I,.  AMKHICA,  AVUAT   SAA'   A"0T   N'OAV? 

— From  Der  Brummir  (Berlin). 


"In  September  last  Copenhagen  reported  that  Germany  was 
fitting  out  T-boats  of  l.oOO  tons  and  MQ  feet  long,  with  hull 
space  for  "forty  torpedoes  and  a  large  number  of  shells  and 
mines.'  Moreover,  she  was  l)uilding  submersibles.  larger  than 
the  Deutsrhlnnd,  which  could  carry  oil  and  be  used  as  tender  or 
mother  ships.  The  Si>aniards.  Avho  may  claim  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  Avith  visiting  German  sul>- 
marines  than  other  neutrals,  have  eAen  de- 
♦•lared  that  'the  latest  large  German  un- 
(h'rsea  boats  are  so  Avell  equipjied  that  they 
are  able  to  go  around  the  Avorld  Avithont 
haA  ing  1o  replenish  the  fuel-sui)ply  for  their 
motors.'  This  strains  credulity,  hut  then 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  order  to  operate 
on  the  American  Atlantic  coast  it  is  not 
n(>cessary  for  the  enemy  to  have  a  base  in 
the  West  Indies  or  on  the  Spanish  Main. 
Sir  John  Jellicoe  AAas  quoted  about  a  year 
ago  as  saying  that  the  Germans  could  not 
imdertake  a  submarine  campaign  in  our 
Avaters  Avithout  establishing  such  a  base. 
Probably  he  Avould  no  longer  adhere  t^: 
that  view.  A  British  nautical  periodioal 
recently  heard  of  a  flotilla  of  sLx  Gemiar 
sul)marine  cruisers  of  2.800  tons'  displaee- 
ment.  Avhich  AV(>re  to  carry  si.x-ineh  g\ms  and 
to  haAC  the  protection  of  an  armored  eon- 
iiing-toAver.  These  dreadnought  T-boat* 
Averc  to  be  ready  for  business  this  spring." 


Disease  germs  may  form  part  of  the  cargr 
of  the  raiding  ['-boats,  Washington  correspondents  tell  us 
Thus  one  dispatch  quotes  scAcral  naAal  officers  as  saying  that 
survivors  of  the  T-boat  attacks  should  refrain  from  givinn 
aAvay  as  souA-enirs  any  of  the  food  or  other  articles  giAeii 
them  by  the    f'-boat  commanders.     It  goes  on  to  say: 

"While  not  desiring  to  cr.u.se  undue  alarm,  it  was  offieiaily 
jiointed  out  that  a  Geriuan  submarine  carried  disease  gemi> 
into  Spain.  api)arently  those  Avhich  caused  the  strange  epideniir 
similar  to  the  grip,  uoav  raging  there.  This  fa<'t.  coupled  witli 
the  strange  conduct  of  German  commanders  toward  T-boat 
Aictims,  AAas  regarded  as  suspicicms. 

""German  commanders  don't  do  things  that  Avay.'  said  ont 
official  to-day.  "  It  is  uni)aralleled  in  German  sulmiarine  historA 
that  a  ('-])oat  shoidd  give  food  and  Avater  to  its  Aictims.'" 

It  Avas  a  German  ('-boat  commander  who  murdered  the 
Avomen  and  children  of  the  Lusitania,  the  New  York  Tribum 
reminds  us.  And  "to  force  Avomen  and  children  into  an  open 
boat  and  leave  them  to  their  fate  at  sea  is  still  nuirder,  an 
atr-ocity  unimaginable  imtil  Germany 
began  her  frightfulness  at  sea." 

There  is  "a  Mexican  end"  to  tbi 
strategy  of  the  Atlantic  coast  8ul>- 
marine  attacks,  according  to  soni< 
observers.  Thus  passengers  on  an 
American  steamship  Avhich  recently 
reached  Xcav  York  from  Mexico  r**- 
port  that  t'-boats  haAe  been  carr\ - 
ing  messages  betAveen  that  country 
and  Germany.  And  in  a  Washington 
dispatch  we  read: 

"Two  objects  are  supposed  t^ 
tempt  German  operations  in  Mexico, 
The  most  immediate,  and  nio.<:t 
••losely  identified  Avith  the  neAV  suh- 
marine  venture  on  Atlantic  coa.'^t 
shipping,  is  the  attempt  to  shut  of! 
all  crude-oil  shipjnng  for  the  Britisli 
Xavy  from  Tampico.  The  second  is  tlie  effort  to  use  Me-xico, 
not  merely  to  embarrass  the  United  States  in  its  war  afjainst 
Gernuiny,  but  actually  as  a  starting-point  for  nuijor  operation> 
against  the  Cnited  States  in  case  the  turn  of  European  eA-ent> 
V  oiild  make  it  possible. 

"(iernumy  wants  a  I'acitit-  naval  ba.se.  and  Avants  to  retani 
her  South-.\merican  interests.  Both  might  be  accompH.«he<l 
un<ler  proper  conditituis  thi'ougli  Mexico." 


A\  MAT   K\<i|.\M)    lOHKSKKS. 
Cieiild  ill  I  lie  London   WislDthtsli  r  <!<i:iltr. 
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()  SOOXKR  had  the  Crown  Princt-'s  fjiKantic  drixc  fur 
Paris,  like  the  earlier  thrusts,  come  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still in  a  little  more  than  a  week,  tlian  military  experts 
began  to  prepare  us  for  another,  and  possibly  an  even  more 
i  terrific  German  effort.     Thus  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
'  Times  warns  us  that  Germany  i^  .said  to  have  still  in  reserve  on 
I  the  West<'rn  front  ;i.')0,(XX)  fresli  troops  ready  for  this  new  blow; 
I  and  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  London  gives  it  as  the 
opinion  of  the  British  General  Staff  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
German  reser\es  are  to  the  north  and  "it  remains  to  be  se«>n 
whether  the  enemy  will  use  them  to  develoj>  a  success  toward 
Paris  or  to  pursue  his  original  intention  toward  Amiens  with  the 
aim  of  cutting  the  Allied  armies  in  two."     Still  another  theory, 
advanced  by  the  American  expert.  Frank  II.  Simonds,  is  that  the 
next    drive    will    probably    be    launched    "'eastward    of    Iteims, 


decisive  Allied  victory  in  the  field  was  not  probable  before  1910, 
we  now  find  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  who  presumably  reflects  the  opinion  in  military  circles 
at  the  Capital,  postponing  the  event  until  1920.     He  writes: 

"Tho.se  in  authority,  who  view  the  prospect  of  the  future 
coolly  and  without  illusions,  acknowledge  to  themselves  that 
there  may  l)e  elements  of  weakness  in  the  Central  Powers  which 
are  not  known  to  the  Allies.  They  acknowledge,  too.  that  under 
pressur(>  the  sending  of  Americans  to  France  may  still  be  speeded 
up,  and  that  thus  the  1  a  lance  may  be  restored  sooner  than  now 
seems  probable,  and  tiiat  1919  may  ))e  something  better  for  the 
Allies  than  a  year  of  waiting  and  deadlock. 

"These  are  the  incalculable  elements.  The  calculable  elements 
lead  to  the  con<;lusion  which  1  ha\e  already  stated,  namely, 
that  June.  July.  August,  September,  and  October  of  this  year  will 
be  repetitions  of  April  and  May,  with  the  Allies  fighting  des- 
perat(>ly  to  hold  off  the  su])eri()r  might  of  Germany,  and  that 


l)AV-BV-l)AV    KI'X'OKl)    <)l'   Til  K    CKKMAN     l)KI\i;     I'OWAHI)    I'AKIS. 


Iietweeii  that  city  and  Verdun."  "It  is  generally  considered 
here,"  says  the  Paris  correspondent  already  quoted,  "that  a 
second  offensive  may  yet  be  expected  to  begin  on  the  Noyon- 
Montdidier  front  in  order  to  enable  the  Crown  Prince  to  exploit 
his  success  on  the  Aisne  and  facilitate  the  march  on  Paris." 
In  the  same  dispatch  we  read  further: 

"The  final  failure  of  the  Germans  to  attain  their  objectives 
in  the  battle  which  began  on  March  21  may  be  regarded  as 
liavmg  hung  up  the  whole  of  their  right,  so  far  as  the  present 
battle  is  concerned.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
Germans  are  believed  still  to  have  something  like  forty  fresh 
divisions  available,  or  well  over  ;5.')().()(X)  bayonets,  which  may, 
under  stress  of  emergency,  be  utili/.ed  for  another  drive  on 
another  part  of  the  Front.  It  is  probably  the  existence  of  this 
uiass  of  reserves  on  the  German  side  which  has  so  far  ])re- 
\ented  Foch  from  undertaking  a  counter-offensive,  or  rather 
counter-offensi\ es,  which  have  been  called  for  here  for  two  or 
three  days  past." 

Not  to  invoke  pessimism,  but  to  fortify  us  agaiost  disap- 
pointment, an  English  correspondent  reminds  us  that  the 
Allies  have  these  disadvantages:  "First,  they  are  inferior  in 
numbers;  secondly,  they  are  acting  on  exterior  lines;  thirdly, 
they  have  many  vulnerable  points;  fourthly,  north  of  the 
Somme  they  have  little  space  in  which  to  maneuver."  All 
these  things,  we  are  told,  lessen  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  decision. 
And  while  last  week  we  quoted  Mr.  Simonds  as  saying  that  a 


Xoveml)er.  December.  January,  and  February  w  ill  be  months  of 
rest,  during  which  this  country  will  have  an  opportunity  at  least 
to  make  the  defense  of  the  AUies  irresistible,  and  that  thereafter 
the  advantage  will  slowly  swing  to  the  Allies,  so  as  to  make 
victory  possible  in  1920." 

The  German  High  Command,  according  to  a  Swiss  new.spaper 
quoted  in  an  Amsterdam  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun,  "ex- 
pects the  war  to  last  until  1920,  and  has  made  its  preparations 
accordingly." 

The  ninth  day  of  the  Aisne-Marne  drive,  called  in  France  "  the 
Battle  for  Paris,"  saw  German  progress  ch<>cked  and  Foch's 
troops  counter-attacking  on  a  forty-five-mile  front.  On  that 
day  William  L.  McPherson,  a  military  critic  writing  in  the  New- 
York  Tribune,  said: 

"The  battle  in  Champagne  will  un<loul)te(lIy  continue,  just 
as  the  battle  in  the  Lys  Valley  continued  after  the  Flanders  drive 
had  been  definitely  checked.  Von  Arnim  kept  on  trying  to  break 
the  Allied  line  southwest  of  Ypres  after  he  had  taken  Mount 
Kemmel  and  had  been  held  north  of  it.  He  persisted  until  he 
suffered  the  costly  reverse  of  April  29.  So  the  German  armies  in 
the  Aisne-Marne  salient  wrll  continue  to  try  for  local  successes. 
They  may  gain  ground  here  and  there.  But  the  momentum  of 
the  original  drive  has  been  used  up.  W'arfare  of  movement  on  a 
big  scale  is  dying  down  again  into  warfare  of  positions." 

Caspar  Wliitney,  in  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  same  paper,  re- 
ports  that   French   military   authorities  did   not   interpret   the 
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Craoime C  5 

Craonnclle C  5 

Crap<.-aume8nil B  1 

Crdcy-au-Mont. . . .  C  3 

Crecy-BUr-Scrre ....  B  5 

Crcpy B  4 

Crcpy-cn-Valois El 

Cressy A  2 

Crixe  (river) D  3 

Crisollcs B  2 

Croutoy D  2 

Crouy D  4 

Crcuy-sur-Ourcq. . .   F  2 

( "rugny E  5 

Cuchery E  6 

Cuffies...* C  3 

Cugny A  3 

Cumicres F  6 

( 'urchy A  1 

Cutry D  3 

Cuts C  2 

Cuvilly C  1 

Cuy B  2 

Dallon A  3 

Damery F  6 

Dammard E  3 

Dampleux E  3 

Dancourt B  1 

Danizy B  4 

Divctte  (river) B  2 

Dizy-lc-Cros B  7 

Dizy-Magcnta F  6 

Dommiers I)  3 

Dontricn E  8 

Dormans F  5 

Doumcly-Bcgny B  8 

Doux C  8 

Douy-la-Ramee. . . .  F  1 

Draize B  8 

Dravegny E  5 

Droizy D  4 

Duvy E  1 

f^bouleau B  6 

ficly C  8 

fecueil E  6 

fecuvilly B  2 

fimevillc D  2 

Ennemain A  2 

fipagny C  3 

fipaux-Bezu F  3 

fipernay F  6 

fepieds F  4 

Eppcs C  5 

Erch«u B  2 

Erlon A  5 

Ermenonvillc E  1 

Esmery-Hallon ....  A  2 

Essigny-lc-Grand.. .  A  3 

fitreillers A  3 

fitrepilly F  3 

tlve F  1 

Falvy A  2 

Faucoucourt C  4 

Faverolles E  3 
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Coemy E  5 

Fcieneux E  2 

Fere-ea-Tardenois. .  E  4 

Feslieux C  5 

Filain C  4 

Fisme.s D  5 

Flavy-le-Martel.. . .  A  3 

Fleury D  3 

Fleury-la-Riviere. . .  F  6 

F'olembray C  3 

Fontcnoy C  3 

Forcste A  2 

Fort-<le-Brimont. . .   D  7 

Fort-d(v(?onde ('  4 

Fort-<ii'-Fresncs. .  . .  D  7 
Fort-de-la-Malmai- 

8on C  4 

Fort-dc-la-Pompclle  E  7 

Fort-<le-Montbrc.. .   E  7 

Fort-<l(>-Nogent.  . .  .   E  7 

Fort-<li-St.  Thierry.  D  6 

Fort-dc-Witry D  7 
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Fourdrain B  4 

Fraillicourt B  7 
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Krenichos B  2 

Fresncs E  4 
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Fre.snoy-la-Rivieri'.    I)  2 
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Ciermaine E  7 
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Gilorourt n  I 

Gi%Ton B  8 

Giiy B  5 

Glaigncs 1)  1 
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Gomont C  7 

Goinlreville E  2 
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Berrieux .....  C  6 

Gonrnay-sur-.Vrondc  C  I 

(Jiiyi'Mi-ourt    \  1 

(irniidi-H  IiOgni F  S 

Grandlup B  .> 

Grood  Roioy E  4 
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Jouy 
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Margival C  4 

Margny-les-Com- 

pifcne C  1 

Marigny-en-Orxois .   F  3 
Marizy-.Ste.  Gene- 
vieve    E  3 

Marie A  5 

Marne  (dep.) E  7 

Marne  (river) F  6 

.Mariuegli.se C  1 

Marquivillers B  1 

Matigny A  2 

Matz  (river) C  1 

Maucourt B  2 

Mauregn.v-en-Haye.  C  6 

May-en-Multien ...  F  2 

Mennessis B  3 

Mcrfy DO 

Merval D  .5 

Mesincnt B  8 

Mezy F  4 

Misery A  1 

Miitsy B  5 

MLs.-iy-sur-.\isnc... .   D4 

Molinchart B  4 

Moriampt<'uil C  4 

Monceau-U'-Neuf . . .  .\  5 

Monceau-les-L<'ups.   li  4 

Monceau-le-Waa.'it..  B  5 

Monchy-Humieres..  C"  1 

Mondescourt B  2 

Mons-en-Laonnois. .   C  4 
Montagny  -  Ste.  - 

P'elicite E  1 

Montaigu C  6 

Montcornet B  7 

Mont  d't)rimiy A  4 

Montefccurt- 

Lizerolles A  3 

Montgol)crt D  3 

Monthicrs F  3 

Montigny-l'AMier.. .  E  2 

Montigny-le-Franc .   B  6 
Montigny-sous- 

Marle A  5 

Montigny-sur- 

Crety A  5 

Montigny-fur-Vesle.  D  5 

Montloue B  7 

Montmacq C  2 

Montmeillant B  8 

Mont-Notre-Dame.   D  4 

Mcnt-St.  Pere F  4 

Morchain .' . . .  A  2 

Morionval D  2 

MoronvilUers E  8 

Morsain C  3 

Moulin-sous- 

Toiivent C  2 

Mount  Carnillet . . .  E  8 

Mount  Haut E  7 

Mourmelon-le-Petit.  E  8 

Mou.s.sy-sur-.\i.sne.  .  C  5 

Moy A  4 

Moyencourt A  2 

Murrancourt B  2 

Muizon D  6 

Muret-et-Crouttes..   D  4 

Nampcel C  2 

NantcuiHa-Fosse .  .   C  4 

Nanteuil-la-Fossc. .  E  6 
Nantcuil     -     le     - 

Haudouin E  1 

Naiitouil-.<ur-Aisne.  C  8 

Nauroy E  7 

Ndrv..' D  1 

Nesle A  2 

Neufchatel C  6 

Nouflieux B  3 

Ncuflize C  8 

Neuilly-St.-Front.  .  E  3 

Neuville C  5 

Neuville-sur- 

Margival C  t 

Nizy-le-Co'iite B  7 

Nogoiit-l'Abbesse.  .  E  7 

Noirccurt B  7 

Noroy-.>!ur-Ourcq..  .   E  3 
Notr»^Dame-de- 

Liesse B  6 

Nouvion-et-C^atillon  A  4 

N(.uvron-Vingrc.. .  .  C  3 

Nov'on-Porcien ....   B  8 

Novant-et-.\coniu. .   I)  3 

Noyon B  2 

Ognes F  1 

Ognollcs B  2 

Oigny E  2 

OLse  (dep.) C  1 

OLsc  (river) B  2 

Oisserv F  I 

Olii.v E  5 

Omiecourt A  1 

Grigny-iSte.-Bcnoite.  A  4 

Ormov-Villers E  I 

Orvillers-Sorel B  1 

Ostol C  4 

GuUhes C  5 

Oulchy-la-Ville E  3 

Oulchy-le-Chateau..  E  3 

Gure  (river) ... E  3 

Paars D  5 

Panoy C  5 

Pargny ('  4 

Pargny-lcH-Reims...  E  6 

I'arnant D  3 

I'ar|)eville .\  4 

Pawel C  2 

Pa-'wyM-n-Valois. ...   E  3 
Poroy-lc»- 

Gombries E  1 

Petit  Barlsis B  3 

nerrffondu D  2 

Piern'mBn<lc B  3 

I Vrreiwiit B  5 

Pinon C  4 
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Pinon  Forest C  4 

Pisseleux E  2 

Poilly E  5 

Pommiers D  3 

Pont-Arcy Do 

Pontavert Do 

Pont-Fa verger D  8 

Pontoise C  2 

Pont-St.  Mard C  3 

Pouillon D  6 

Pouilly-sur-Scrre. . .  B  5 

Presles-et-Boves .  .  .  D  4 

Presles-et-Thierny..  C  5 

Pressoir .\  1 

Priez. E  3 

Prosnes E  8 

Proudly D  6 

Prouvais C  6 

Pninay E  7 

Puiseux F   1 

Puiseux D  3 

Puzeaux .\   1 

Quessy B  3 

Qiiierzy B  3 

Reez F   2 

Regny A  4 

Reims E  7 

Remaucourt B  7 

Remies B  4 

Remy C   I 

Ren.  nsart .\  4 

Renncville B  7 

Ressons-sur-Matz  ..CI 

Rcthel C  8 

Rethondes C  2 

Rethonvillers A  1 

Retourne  (river) .  . .  D  1 

Revillon D  5 

Ribecourt C  2 

Ribemont A  4 

Ricquelx)urg 0   1 

Rilly-la-Montagne. .  E  6 

Rivecourt D  1 

Rocourt  St.  Martin.  E  4 

Rocquemont E  1 

Rocquigny B  7 

Roizy C  7 

Romain D  5 

Romigny E  0 

Ronchercs E  5 

Rosieres-en-Santerre  .\  1 

Rosnay E  6 

Roucy Do 

Roupy A  3 

Rouville E  1 

Rou\Tes F  1 

Ro.ve A   I 

Roye-sur-Matz ....  B   1 

Rozieres D  3 

Rozoy-sur-Serre A  7 

Rubignv B  7 

Rully E   1 

Russy E  2 

Saconin-et-Breuil. . .  D  3 

Sacy E  6 

Sains-Riehaumont..  A  5 

Saint  .\ubin C  3 

Sairit  Baudry D  3 

Saint  Brice E  6 

Sainte  Croix C  5 

Saint  Erme-Outre- 

Ramecourt 0  6 

Saint  fitienne D  2 

Saint  Etienne-sur- 

Suipiies D  7 

Saint  Fergeux B  7 

Sainte  Gemme E  5 

Saint  Germainmont.  C  7 

Saint  Gille? D  5 

Saint  Gobain B  4 

Saint  Gobain  Forest.  B  4 

Saint  Gol)ert .-V  6 

Saint  Hilaire-au- 

Temple F  8 

Saint  Hilaire-le- 

Petit D  8 

Saint  Imoge F  6 

Saint  Jean-aux-Bois.  D  2 

.Saint  Leonard E  7 

Saint  Maitin-I' 

Heureux E  8 

Saint  Masmes D  7 

Saint  Paul-aux-Bois.  C  3 

Saint  I*ierre-.\igle .  .  D  3 

Saint  I'reuve B  6 

Saint  Quontin A3 

Saint  Quentin E  3 

Saint  Quentin-le- 

Petit B  7 

Saint  Rcmy-Blanzy.  E  3 

Saint  Sauveur D  I 

Saint  Simon .\  3 

Salency B  2 

Samoussy  Forest. . .  B  .5 

Sancourt .\  2 

Sancy C  4 

Sapigneul D  6 

Saponav E  4 

Sault-les-Rcthel....  C  8 

S.iult-St.  Remy...  C  7 

Savigny-sur-.\rdres.  E  5 

Savy A  3 

Seine-et-Marne 

(dep.) F   I 

S«'lea'< C  3 

Sompigny B  2 

Septmonts D  4 

Sopt-Saulx E  8 

Spptyaux B  4 

Seraincourt B  7 

Seraupourt-le-(irand  .\  3 

Scrches D  4 

Sermiers E  ti 

Sermoise 1)  4 

Sorrc  (river) A  li 

Servais B  4 
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Sery. ....._. B  8  1 

Sery-les-Mezieres.. .  A  4  ' 

Sery-Magneval E  1  I 

Serzy-et-Prin £  5  ' 

Se\'i2ny g  y  | 

Silly-la- Poterie '.  E  3 

Silly-le-Long £  1 

Sinceny g  3 

Sissonne B  5 

^'^issy A  ^ 

Poilly p  5 

Soissons i)  3 

Soize B  7 

Solente [\  B  1 

Somme  (dep.) A  1 

Somme  (river) A  2 

Sons-et-RoDchcres..  A  5 

Sorbon Q  g 

S/jucy '  D  2 

goupir ;  C  5 

St.  Quentin £  3 

Suipiie  (river) D  7 

Suzoy B  2 

Tagnon Q  g 

Taillefootaioc D  2 

Taiz.y '.  c  g 

Tartiers C  3 

Tavaux a  6 

Tergnicr B  3 

Temy-Somy C  4 

Thei'ailles \  g 

Thiernu A  5 

Thiescourt ....         B  "> 

Thil D6 

Thillois E  6 

Thourotte C  1 

Thugny C  8 

Thuisy E  7 

Thury £  2 

Torcy p  3 

Toulis-et-Attencourt  B  5 
Tours-sur-Mame. . .  F  7 

Tracy-le-Mont C  2 

Tracy-le-Val C  2 

Travecy B  4 

Treloup F  5 

Trepail £  7 

Trigny D  6 

Troesnes £  3 

Trosly-Breuil D  2 

Trosly-Loire C  3 

Trucy C  S 

Tnunilly £  [ 

Tugny-et-Pont A  3 

Unchair Da 

Urcel C  4 

I'rvillers! A  3 

Vadenay F  8 

Vailly C  4 

Vantelay Da 

Varesnes B  2 

Variscourt D  6 

Vassens C  i 

Vasseny D  4 

Vauclerc  Forest C  5 

Vaudesincourt E  )> 

Vaurezis C  3 

Vaux A  i 

Vaux-sous-Coulombs  F  2 

Vauxaillon C  4 

\'auxbuin D  Z 

Vendeuil A  3 

Venette C  1 

Verberie D  1 

\'erncuil F  5 

Verneuil-CourtoDDe  C  5 
\'erneuil-«)uo-Coucy  C  3 
N'erneuil-sur-Serre. .  B  5 

Versigny E  I 

\'ervins A  6 

\'erzy E  7 

Vesle  (river) D  6 

Vci E  2 

Vezaponin C  3 

Vezilly... E  5 

Vic-sur-.\isne D  2 

Viel-Arcy D  5 

^'ierly D  3 

Vieux-les-.\sfeld C  7 

\'ieux-Moulin 0  2 

Vigneux-Hocquet. . .  -^  6 

X'illcoourt    . .  .\  - 

N'ille-cn-Tardenois..  E  5 
\'illemontoire. .  .  D  3 
\'illeneuve-sur-Fere.  E  4 
Villeneuvc-sur- 

\erl)erie D  1 

Villc<v.iir-.\umont...  B  3 
\'illers-.\gron- 

.Aiguiry E  J 

\'illers-<)evapt-l©- 

Thour........  C  7 

\"illers-t-n-I'rayeres.  D  i 
ViUcrs  Franqucux..  D  6 

Villers-Hclon D  3 

\illers-lc-Sec A  4 

\'il!crs-sur-Coudun .  C  1 
\illers-sur-Fere ....  E  4 

N'lllc-Savove D  .i 

Villere-Cotter6ta. . .  E  2 

Villeselve B  2 

Vincelles. F  .i 

Viry-Noureuil B  3 

Yivaise B  4 
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Ai>ne-Marne  drive  as  imi)lying  the  almiuloniiunt  of  "  the  Suiiiim- 
Ainifiis-Arras-Ypres  purpose."'     Says  Mr.  Whiluey: 

"The  Germans  have  210  divisions  now  on  the  West  Front,  and 
tht^re  are  heavy  reserves  still  baek  of  Xoyon  and  ^Montdidier 
\vhi<-h  may  l>e  sent  down  the  Oise  to  further  e.\i)loit  tlu-  Aisne 


HIS   FIRST   TOWN. 

— Kirby  iu  thc-Xew  York  World. 

success  or  he  kept  for  a  renewed  dri\  e  on  the  (.'liannel  ports  and  a 
further  effort  to  separate  the  main  armies  of  the  Fren<-h  and 
British,  which  the  military  feel  sure  will  come. 

■"Used  in  any  direction,  such  reserves  make  the  present  a 
very  serious  sit^uation.  However,  officers  and  soldiers  are 
facin}?  the  issue  determinedly  and  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
All  France  is  calm  and  imafraid.  ^Meanwhile  both  armies  are 
maneuverijig  in  the  open,  the  Allies  carrying:  with  minimum 
forces  a  German  host  which  outnumbers  them  four  to  one. 

"In  this  moment  of  moveuuiit,  too,  great  stress  should  not 
V)e  laid  on  the  taking  of  a  gi\en  town,  or  e\en  the  advance  of  an 
army,  which  may  mean  much  or  nothing  in  the  .strategical  game 
which  the  High  ("omnumd  is  j>laying.  Jn  order  to  get  the  most 
knowledge  of  the  real  situation  from  reports,  it  is  necessary 
always  to  keep  in  mind  the  difference  of  the  Allied  metliod  of 
using  men  economically,  gi\  ing  gi-ound  to  sa\e  reserves,  and  the 
German 'method  of  using  large  shock  forces  regardless  of  the 
cost  of  hfe,  with  a  view  to  securing  an  initial  success  that  will 
j)aralyze  the  opi)onent. 

"It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  initial  success  of  this  German 
thrust,  due  to  thorough  and  concealed  j)rei)aration  and  over- 
whelming numbers,  has  been  considerable,  or  that  the  loss  of  the 
( "raonne  plateau  and  Ghemin  des  Dames,  Avhich  the  French 
dearly  won  last  year,  and,  I  may  add,  the  Aisnu  line,  arc  all 
lieavy  and  serious.  But  there  is  e\  ery  confidence  here  anu)ng 
the  military  and  ci\il  population  that  the;  Germans  not  only  will 
be  stoi)t,   but  beaten  back. 

"There  is  in  the  air  to-day  a  feeling  of  our  being  on  the  ^  trge 
of  a  momentous  occasion,  such  as  a  great  battle  along  the  Mont- 
didier-Soissons-Chateau  Thi<'rry  line  would  be.  France,  which 
has  faced  the  Marne,  the  Yser.  the  Somme.  and  Verdun/  is  not 
to  be  embarra.ssed  by  another  challenge  of  the  Hun." 

An  optimistic  note  is  sounded  in  a  statement  i.ssued  by  the 
Allied  Supreme  War  Council,  which,  after  expressing  "complete 
<-onfidence"  in  General  Fo<'h  and  i)ride  in  th(>  valor  of  the  Allied 
tro<)f)s,  g(K's  on  to  sa3': 

"Thanks  to  the  prompt  and  cordial  eoopt-ration  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  I'nited  State's,  the  arrangenunts  which  wen-  s<'t  on 
fool  more  than  two  months  ago  for  tlu'  transportation  and  brigad- 
ing of  Ameri«'an  troofis  will  nuike  it  impossibl*'  for  the  enemy  to 
gain  vict<)ry  Viy  wearing  out  the  Allie<l  reser\e  V^fore  he  has  ex- 
hausted his  own. 

"The  Supreme  War  Council  is  confident  of  the  ultimate  result. 


and  the  Allied  i)eoi)les  are  resolute  not  to  saerifioe  a  single  one  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  to  the  despotism  of  Berlin.  Their 
arjnies  are  displaying  the  same  stedfast  courage  which  has 
eiuibhd  them  (m  many  pre\-ious  occasions  to  defeat  a  German 
on.set.  They  have  only  to  endure  t^ith  faith  and  patience  to  the 
end  to  make  ^-ictory  for  freedom  secure.  The  free  jjeoples  and 
their  magnificent  soldiers  will  save  civihzation." 

Not  only  are  American  troops  now  holding  parts  of  the  line  on 
the  three  German  .salients,  but,  in  cooperation  with  the  French, 
they  hurled  back  across  the  ri\er  the  first  Germans  who  won  their 
way  south  of  the  Marne.  The  fighting  of  the  Americans  in  this 
battle,  correspondents  report,  "has  electrified  all  France." 

What  will  be  the  ne.xt  move'.'  asks  the  New  York  Eiening  Mail, 
which  thus  analyzes  the  situation: 

"The  Germans  h&ve  failed  to  accomplish  the  maximum  in  all 
the  operations  they  have  undertaken  since  March  21.  They 
ha\  e  falh'U  short  of  Amiens.  They  have  failed  to  deliver  a  blow 
at  the  Channel  ports.  They  have  been  stopt  on  the  road  to 
Paris. 

"But,  in  this  movement,  as  in  the  prec«'ding  ones  of  which  it  is 
a  part.  the\-  have  again  demonstrated  their  ability  to  retain  th*- 
initiati\c.  They  have  shown  their  ability  to  find  the  weakest 
l)<)ini  in  the  Allied  line  and  to  strike  effectively  at  that  point. 
They  have  shown  their  power  to  cau.se  the  Allied  command  ti) 
draw  off  reserses  from  various  points  to  the  point  imriiediately 
threattned — and  by  that  process  the\-  doubtless  hope  to  find  the 
points  thus  denuded  open  to  effective  attack.  In  this  important 
detail  of  the  rapid  transfer  and  concentration  of  reserves  the 
enem3-  has  the  advantage  of  position,  of  machinery-,  of  distanee. 
He  is  on  the  inside  of  the  arch  from  Reims  to  the  Channel.  Tht> 
Allies  are  on  the  outside  of  this  arch. 

"Ha\"ing  drawn  off  French,  British,  and  Ameri<^an  reserves 
from  other  points  to  the  Reims-Soissons-AIarne  triangle,  the 
enemy  may  now  well  watch  his  opportunity*  to  strike  at  some 
point  that  has  been  stript  of  defenders.  His  mailed  fist  is 
poised  for  a  blow  at  any  one  of  three  vital  points. 

"The  ad\antage  of  playing  off  one  -sector  against  another  is  the 
result  of  the  enemy's  tenacious  grip  on  the  offensive.  So  long  as 
he  maintains  this  offensi\-e  he  will  be  able  to  deAelop  the  same 
princiijle  of  strategy.  But  in  order  to  do  this  he  must  always  be 
able  to  prevent  the  Allies  from  turning  the  tables  on  him  by 
adopting  the  same  principle  with  an  overwhelming  coneentraticn 


Hrts  Fixed    -The.    tNoiHE-' 


TUK   DKn  K   IS   RKSl'MED. 

— Ireland  in  the  Colunibus  Dispatch. 

of  forces  at  soute  <ieinided  point  on  the  German  line.  An  Allied 
offensive,  carried  out  in  sufficient  numbers,  would  wrest  the  .of- 
fensive from  tlu-  Germans  and  put  them  in  a  (h'f«>nsive  position 
in  which  they  would  ha\e  to  guess  at  their  opponents'  purposes 
just  as  the  .Mlies  are  guessing  at  German  purposes  noAV. 

".\nd  that  Idow  with  overwhelming  numbers  is  the  inevitable 
j)ros|wcl  of  the  future." 
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TEN   YEARS   FOR   CRITICISM 

THE  TEX-YEAR  JAIL-SENTENXE  given  to  Mrs. 
Rose  Pastor  Stokes  by  Judge  Van  Valkenburgh  is 
taken  generaUv  by  the  press  as  a  proof  that  the  new 
Fspionage  Law  has  teeth  in  it,  and  is  called  a  timely  warning 
•to  the  whole  tribe  of  pacifists  and  obstructioni-sts,"  yet  there 
are  many  regrets  that  the  first  notal)le  victim  should  not  have 
been  a  more  dangerous  enemy  of  the  commonwealth.  Some  of 
Mrs.  Stokes's  former  associates  who  have  themselves  been  con- 
spicuously loyal  upholders  of  our  war- 
aims  are  even  willing  to  indicate  the  in- 
dividual whom  they  would  prefer  to  haA c 
seen  faU  foul  of  the  new  law.  Mr.  John 
Spargo  does  not  consider  Mrs.  Stokes 
•either  a  pro-German"  or  "a  traitor  to 
America,"  but  simply  a  "misguided  ideal- 
ist." He  admits  that  such  iiersons  ma\ 
do  great  harm,  but  he  does  not.  see  how 
the  national  interest  is  served  by  punish- 
ing their  "foolish  and  petulant  utter- 
ances" with  "ferocious"  prison  .sentences 
"while  millionaire  newspaper-owners  can 
in  safety  carry  on  an  insidious  attack  upon 
our  morale."  Mr.  William  English  Wall- 
ing declares  even  more  plainly  that  unless 
a  certain  newspaper  publisher  can  be 
legally  convicted,  "all  lesser  offenders 
ought  to  go  free.' '  He  continues,  as  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Tribune: 


■  I   H.WE  \1'   NO  TIME  OPPOSED  THE  W.\K    ' 

But  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  was  sentenced  to 

ten  years  in  jail,  under  the  Espionage  Law. 

for  utterances  adjudged  disloyal. 


"Mrs.  Stokes  is  entirely  free  of  his 
prewar  connection  with  Germans  and  his 
postwar  connection  with  the  pro-German 
criminals  in  Ireland,  or  the  self-appointed 
agents  and  allies  of  Germany  in  Russia. 
She  has  not  echoed  day  by  day  every  one 
of  Beriin's  attacks  on  our  chief  military 
allv   she  has  not  stirred  up  hatred  against 

Japan  and  Mexico,  thus  lending  herself   to    the    same   purposes 
fostered  by  German  intrigue." 

Others  deprecate  the  Stokes  sentence  without  venturing  to 
offer  any  substitute  for  the  sacrifice.  The  New  Republic,  for 
instance,  thinks  that  this  conviction  may  do  more  harm  to  us 
than  to  Germany.     As  it  states  t]^e  case: 

"A  woman  ^^Tites  a  letter  to  a  local  newspaper  in  which  she 
associates  the  war-policy  of  the  American  Government  with 
profiteering.  If  no  attention  had  been  drawn  to  it,  it  would  have 
been  read  by  a  few  thousand  people,  dismissed  by  nine-tenths  of 
them  as  sillv,  and  accepted  as  gospel  by  an  exceedingly  small 
minoritv  who  alreadv  had  the  same  idea  fastened  firmly  in  then- 
heads  "  The  Government  decides  to  prosecute.  The  offending 
words  are  read  bv  millions  instead  of  by  a  few  thousand,  and  all 
people  who  have  any  disposition  to  believe  them  are  the  more 
likely  to  yield  to  the  disposition,  resenting  suppression.  The 
prosecution  and  the  conviction  increase  an  existing  difference  of 
opinion  about  American  participation  in  the  war  instead  of 
ameliorating  it.  and  it  raises  a  barrier  against  the  increasing  sup- 
l)ort  of  the  war  whichthe  President's  policy  was  winning  among 
Socialists." 

The  point  of  view  of  the  wing  of  the  Socialist  party  which  con- 
siders the  war  against  capitalism  vastly  more  important  than  the 
war  against  Germany  is  represented  by  Mr.  Berger's  Milwaukee 
Leader.  It  calls  the  prosecution  of  Mrs.  Stokes  "political  per- 
secution"; it  represents  her  as  being  "utterly  opposed  to  'Prus- 
sianism'— in  Prussia  and  everywhere  else";  it  insists  that  she 
was  "exercising  her  rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  under  the  spirit  of  freedom  of  speech  for  which  this 
nation  has  always  stood,"  and  declares  that  if  she  should  actually 
go  to  jail  "it  would  be  an  infamous  thing." 

In  contrast  with  such  views  are  the  declarations  from  more 
conservative  papers  that  Mrs.  Stokes  has  received  a  just  sen- 


tence.    The  New  York  World  believes  that  "the  Espionage  Act 
was  intended  for  the  restraint  of  just  such  offenders."     Mrs. 
Stokes,  it  says,  "has  foUowed  for  years  the  business  of  agitator, 
and  because  in. time  of  war  she  preached  discontent  with  the 
Government's  course  and  attacked  the  good  faith  and  honesty 
of  its  aims  in  the  war,  she  is  entitled  to  no  special   privileges  of 
immunity."      The   World  would  remind  "any  other  persons  of 
Mrs.  Stokes's  opinions"   that  "this  is  not  the  right  season  to 
spread  disloyalty."      Mrs.  Stokes,  according   to  the  Brooklyn 
Enole,  "typifies  a  species  of  obstructionist  that  in  the  aggregate 
far    outnumber    the    pronounced    enemy 
sympathizers."       These    people,    "mostly 
pacifists  of   the  Socialist  school,"  are  set 
down  by    The  Eagle  as  being  in  all  cases 
"public  nuisances." 

The  conviction  of  Rose  Pastor  Stokes 
in  Kansas  City  and  of  W.  E.  Mead  in 
Seattle,  and  the  I.  W.  W.  trial  in  Chicago, 
please  the  Portland  Oregonian,  since  they 
show  "the  Government  to  be  waging  war 
in  the  courts  on  several  forms  and  varie- 
ties of  treason  and  sedition."  The  Oregon 
daily  continues: 

"Motives  of  the  accused  vary  slightly, 
but  the  immediate  purpose  in  each  case 
was  to  prevent  successful  war  by  the 
United  States  against  Germany.  Mrs. 
Stokes  charged  that  the  Government  was 
'for  the  profiteers.'  Mead  said  the  war 
was  a  capitalistic  war,  and  the  I.  W.  W^ 
said  much  the  same  things.  The  first 
discouraged  men  from  fighting  m  the 
American  Army,  the  second  from  fighting 
in  the  Canadian  Army,  and  the  third  not 
only  discouraged  enlistment  but  expelled 
members  who  enlisted  or  obeyed  the  draft, 
and  it  made  war  on  the  United  States  by 
its  destructive  practises  in  the  hope  of 
destroying  the  Government." 


In  passing  sentence  upon  Mrs.  Stokes,  Judge  Van  Valkenburgh, 
of  the  Federal  Court  for  the  W^estern  District  of  Missouri,  sitting 
at  Kansas  City,  declared  his  belief,  as  quoted  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  that  Mrs.  Stokes's  utterances  were  "part  of  a  systematic 
program  to  create  discontent  with  the  war,  disagreement  with 
the  causes  and  justice  of  the  war,  loss  of  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  sincerity  underlying  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  its 
ultimate  aims,  thereby  to  cause  withdrawal  of  support  at  home 
and  relaxation  of  effort  and  effectiveness  in  the  field." 

In  her  remarks  to  the  court,  Mrs.  Stokes  repeated  the  explana- 
tion that  when  she  had  declared  herself  "not  for  the  Govern- 
ment," because  "the  Government  is  for  the  profiteers,"  she  had 
been  referring  to  "the  Administration."  She  said  she  honestly 
had  feared  the  dominating  influence  of  the  "war-profiteers"  over 
the  Administration.  And  while  she  believed  she  had  a  right 
to  criticize  the  war -aims  of  the  Government,  she  wished 
this  understood:  "I  have  at  all  times  recognized  the  cause  of  our 
entrance  into  the  war,  and  I  have  at  no  time  opposed  the  war.' 
Mr.  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's war-policy,  was  unable  to  be  with  his  wife  when  she  was 
sentenced,  because  of- military  duties  connected  vAih  his  member- 
ship in  the  New  York  State  Guard.  He  tells  the  press  that  Mrs. 
Stokes  was  grossly  misunderstood,  and  adds : 

"Mrs.  Stokes  is  not  and  never  has  been  opposed  to  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  by  the  American  Government.  On  the 
contrary,  she  has  constantly  held  that  the  war  must  be  pushed 
by  the  Allied  forces  until  the  autocratic  powers  of  Central 
Europe  are  overcome  and  until  the  foundations  of  democracy 
are  effectually  secured." 

Mrs.  Stokes  is  still  at  Uberty  on  bail  and  her  attorneys  intend 
to  carry  the  case  to  the  higher  Federal  Courts. 
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THE   LAW   AND   THE   PROFITS 


SINCE  A  '•  REGULAR  WAR-WHOOP"  fr. 
with  a  loud  voice"  on  the  suhjwt  of  profitc( 
for  by  a  Western  writer,  the  President  ha 


from  "somebody 
eering  was  called 
as  spoken  so  ef- 
fectually that  the  Washington  correspondents  agree  that  con- 
scription of  war-profits  will  almost  certainly  furnish  the  principal 
part  of  the  new  war-taxes.  A  year  ago  the  radical  element  in 
the  Senate  were  defeated  when  they  attempted  to  raise  the  funds 
necessarj'  to  carry  on  the  war  by  levying  chiefly  on  those  who  are 
making  monej'  out  of  it.  But 
l*resident  Wilson's  denimciation 
of  profiteering  in  his  address  to 
Congress  on  May  27  has  been 
taken  to  mean  in  Washington 
that  he  has  "swung  himself  into 
line  for  the  princijjle  which  the 
so  -  cajled  radicals  proclaimed 
themseh'es  almost  a  ^■(>ar  ago." 
And,  we  read  in  a  New  York 
tSuti  dispatch,  "with  the  backing 
of  the  Administration  a  si/.able 
majority  can  doubtless  be  ob- 
taint^d  for  almost  any  schedule  on 
tax-rates  on  war-profits  which 
the  country  can  stand." 

Under  the  existing  law,  corre- 
spondents note,  the  profits  tax 
gives  about  30  per  cent,  of  th(> 
total  yield,  but  it  is  expected  that 
at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  yield 
m^d5.r  the  new  measure  will  come 
from  levying  on  profits.  Chair- 
man Kitchin,  of  the  Hou.se  Ways 
and  Means  C^ommitti-e,  has 
l)ointed  out  that  more  than 
^^;i,()00,000,0(X)  could  be  raised 
on  incomes  and  excess  profits  in 
addition  to  tht>  i)resent  levy. 

Conservativt!     Eastern     dailies 
suggest  that  a  goose  which  lays  such  golden   eggs  ought   to   be 
kept  alive  as  a  revenue  producer.      "i*rofits  which  stimulate  pro- 
duction'should  be  maintained,"  saj-s  the  New  York  Times,  "both 
for  the  sake  of  tli(>  production  and  for  the  .sak(>  of  the  revenue." 

But  the  (leuuuid  for  the  slaughter  of  this  j)articular  bird  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  numy  quarters  it  is  regarded  as  a  bird  of 
l)rey  rathe  r  than  as  a  neces.sarv  barn-yard  fowl.  Our  readers  are, 
of  course,  familiar  with  the  denunciation  of  i)rofiteering  which 
has  been  heard  in  Congress  sinc(^  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
has  been  Aoiced  by  tlie  more  radical  section  of  the  press,  i)ar- 
licularly  in  tlic  West.  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  summed  up 
these  arguments  and  i)leas  in  his  Senate  siX'cch  of  May  .'51. 
Mr.  Borah  took  as  his  text  these  words  of  tlie  President: 

"The  profiteering  that  can  not  be  got  at  by  the  nstraints  of 
conscience  and  lo\c  of  country  can  be  got  at  by  taxation.  Tlier(> 
is  such  profiteering  now.  and  tiie  information  with  regard  to  it  is 
availaltle  and  indisputable." 

Mr.  Borah  as.serted  that  the  President  liad  made  an  immediate 
attack  on  profite«ring  with  tlie  weajjon  of  taxation  the  most 
j)ressing  duty  before  Congress,  descrilxd  tlie  profiteer  as  "the 
iiian  who  is  taking  ad\an1age  of  his  country's  condition,  of  its 
j)erilous  situation,  to  gather  extraordinary  j)rofits,  and  to  in- 
crease enormously  and  unjust  1_\- and  unfairly  his  individual  and 
private  gain,"  and  ileclared  that  Congress  should  see  tiiat  th(> 
moiU'y  collected  from  the  i)eoi)le  "does  not  go  to  a  mi.serable 
,scavenger  of  ci\  ili/ation" — 

"Let  us  a<'t  at  once,  and  if  the  facts  are  here  a  law  can  be 
framed  that  tlie  profiteer  siuill  disappt-ar  as  the  lilood-sucking 
t.irjuitul.M  upon  the  .\mrrican  pe()i>lc." 
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AS   OTHERS    SEE   MR.    KITCHIN 

X  THE  DAY  after  Congress  had  heard  President  Wilson 
exi)lain  carefully  that  the  nation's  needs  at  this  "very 
peak  and  crisis  of  the  war"  demanded  the  prompt 
preparation  of  a  new  war- tax  law,  Mr.  Claude  Kitchin  rose  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  assert  with  all  serious- 
ness that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  acted 
l)rimarily  in  response  to  i)ressure  from  a  "lobbj-"  of  newspaper 
l)ul)lish(rs  who  wished  the  zone-rates  of  second-class  postage 
repealed  or  modified.  'To  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  press  this 
charge  seemed  at  first  too  absurd 
for  comment,  especially  in  view 
of  the  President's  convincing 
reasons  for  his  position.  And 
why,  the  Springfield  Republican 
would  ask  Mr.  Kitchin,  'should 
Mr.  McAdoo,  after  boldly  dis- 
charging all  the  railroad  presi- 
dents in  the  United  States,  sud- 
denly become  afraid  of  a  lot  of 
newspaper  pu\)lisliers? "  But 
ridiculous  as  Mr.  Kitchin's  re- 
marks appear  to  some  editors,  it 
seems  to  others  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  that  such  a  "petty" 
and  "stupid"  insull  should  be 
offered  to  the  President  and 
Mr.  McAdoo  by  the  Democratic 
leader  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. ]\lr.  Kitchin  "does  not 
approve  of  the  war,  or  the  Presi- 
dent, or  anj-Tiody  or  anything 
but  himself,  and  in  carrying  out 
his  program  of  petty  spite  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  insult  the 
head  of  the  nation  by  ascribing 
to  him  motives  of  cowardice  and 
self-interest  which  w'ould  bt< 
discreditable  in  a  fourth-rate  ward  politician,"  is  the  way  The 
Herald  (Rep.)  of  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  describes  the 
position  taken  by  this  leading  member  of  the  President's  part\ 
in  (\)ngress.  Mr.  Kitchin's  remarks  will  the  more  certainJy 
bring  a  "thunderous  rebuKe  from  public  sentiment"  in  tht 
opinion  of  tlie  New  York  Times  (Dem.),  because  it  is  considere<l 
simply  another  refiection  of  a  spirit  which  has  been  manifest)e<l 
in  all  tlu'  things  Mr.  Kitchin  has  said  "since  he  was  forced  into 
supporting  the  war  he  disapprove(l."  While  this  "lobby"  speecli 
has  led  editoi's  of  allparties  to  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  war-record 
of  "the  statesman  who  put  Scotland  Neck  on  the  map,"  to  use 
a  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.)  phrase,  it  is  significant  that  tlie  most 
scathing  denunciation  has  come  from  editors  of  his  own  parly 
and  .si'ction.  The  present  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  characterized  by 
tli(>  Richmond  Timea-Dispntch  (Dem.)  as  an  "obstructionist" 
and  a  half-hearted  follower  of  the  Admjnistration's  war-policies. 
In  his  latest  "hysterical  outburst"  ho  reached  such  "heights  of 
foolisliuess"  as  to  persuade  the  Virginian  oditou  that  "his  days  of 
usefulness  in  the  House,  granting  lit>  ever  had  any,  are  over, 
and  for  lh(>  sake  of  a  disgu-sted  nation  and  his  betrayed  con- 
stituents he  should  resign."  And  another  Southern  newspaper, 
tlu>  Macon  Sews  (Dem.),  echoes  the  demand  for  ISIr.  Kitchin's 
resignation  in  these  stinging  words: 

"One  of  the  many  tilings  which  the  plain  men  back  home 
<'an  not  understand  is  why  lukewarm  supporters  of  the  war  are 
allow«>d  to  ninain  at  tlu>  head  of  .some  of  the  most  important 
<-ommittees.  and  of   tlu>   House  and   Senate.      If  Mr.  Kitchin  is 
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.still  so  l)itterlj'  opposed  to  the  war  that  he  has  to  make  faces  every 
lime  he  is  called  upon  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  he  should  resign  from  the  committee.  If  he  is  so 
tired  of  Washington  in  'the  hot,  intolerable  summer'  whili'  our 
boys  are — as  the  President  says — doing  their  part  uncomplain- 
ingly in  the  trenches,  then  he  should  resign  from  ('ongress,  go 
home,  and  nurse  his  chronic  grouch  to  his  heart's  content." 

Editorials  from  such  influential  Democratic  papers  as  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  Birmingham  Acje  Herald,  and 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  reflect  similar  opinions.  And  the 
Memphis  Oommercial  Appeal  at  the  same  time  points  out  a 
reason  for  Mr.  Kitchin's  attitude  and 
warns  of  the  danger  in  such  leadership: 

"Leader  Kitehin  is  the  same  man  who 
more  than  a  year  ago  said  to  Mr.  Baker, 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  'You  news- 
paper men  forced  the  war,  now  you  have 
got  to  pay  for  it.'  A  group  of  Congress- 
men started  out  deliberately  to  punish 
American  newspai>crs  for  a  display  of  in- 
telligence and  patriotism  in  resenting  the 
attitude  of  Germany.  The  papers  did 
shame  them  from  an  avowal  of  (^hinese 
pacifism.  The  papers  forced  them  into 
voting  as  Americans.  The  Kitehin  quality 
of  leadership  is  responsible  for  the  ab.so- 
lute  unpreparedness  of  America  to  stand 
up  equal  to  other  nations.  The  non- 
preparedness  policy  is  a  contributing  cause 
to  the  slaying  of  thousands  of  Americans 
before  America  can  be  ready  to  win  a 
victory.  Kitehin  knows  that  the  papers 
know  this,  and  hence  his  unfounded  and 
petulant  charges." 

Republican  and  independent  journals  in 
Northern  and  Western  oities  are  no  less 
certain  that  Mr.  Kitehin  has  proved  him- 
.self  singularly  unfit  for  the  place  he  holds. 
The  Duluth  News-Tribune  (Rep.)  wonders 
Avhy  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee 
which  will  have  the  most  to  do  with  fram- 
ing a  new  revenue  law  to  raise  •?8,000, 000,000  .should  })e  given 
to  "a  man  whose  chief  characteristic  is  the  number -of  kinds  of 
an  ass  he  can  make  of  himself."  But  the  Syracuse  Post-Sland- 
nrd  (Rep.)  is  ready  with  the  explanation  that  "he  is  a  sorry 
product  of  the  Congressional  system,  under  which  seniority  be- 
comes the  single  rule  for  advancement." 

Editorial  comment  on  Mr.  Kitchin's  "lobby"  accusation  may 
be  better  understood  when  we  note  just  what  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  said.  President  Wilson  made  his  eloquent 
and  cogent  demand  for  immediate  financial  legislation  on  May  27. 
On  the  28th  Mr.  Kitehin  took  ten  minutes  of  the  House's  time 
to  volunteer  the  information  that  he  would  obey  orders  in  war- 
time, but  that  he  still  had  his  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  for  those 
orders.  He  asserted  that  Secretary'  McAdoo  had  changed  his 
opinion  on  the  subject,  partly  because  he  "gave  undue  weight 
to  the  opinion  of  Treasury  officials,  and  was  convinced  it  was 
necessary  to  have  this  legislation  at  this  session."  Mr.  Kitehin 
continued,  as  The  Congressional  Record  reports  his  speech: 

'  "I  do  not  think  that  Secretary  McAdoo  even  thought  about 
the  press,  the  newspapers,  and  magazines  one  way  or  the  other. 
However,  I  do  believe  that,  way  back,  hidden  somewhere, 
unseen  by  most  of  us,  there  was  an  influence  of  one  of  the  shrewd- 
est and  most  powerful  lobbies  that  ever  infested  the  hotels  or 
the  corridors  of  this  Capitol,  which  made  itself  felt  with  some 
in  whose  judgment  the  Secretary  f)f  th(  Treasury  had  great  faith. 
I  know  that  such  a  lobby  has  been  maintained  her*e  by  the  big 
publishers.  Its  committee  has  had  interviews  with  me.  It 
was  determined  by  the  publishers  at  the  first  of  the  session 
that  the  session  should  not  close  until  they  had  had  a  chance  to 
put  to  a  vote  in  Congress  the  question  of  either  a  repeal  or  a 
modification,  or  a  suspension  of  the  operation  of  the  postal-rate 
provisions  of  existing  law.  ...  I  know  that  they  planned  that 
if  the3'  could  not  get  it  in  some  pending  bill,  one  way  or  another. 


they  would  insist  on  a  revenue  bill  which  they  believe  would 
give  them  their  chance 

"  I  understand  their  game.  .  .  .  Here  it  is:  They  are  going  to  try 
to  i)ut  the  repeal  of  the  postal  i)rovision  or  the  suspension  of  its 
operation  ujjon  whatever  revenue  bill  is  passed  here 

"That  is  their  game,  and,  gentlemen,  1  warn  you,  see  if  that 
is  not  the  path  they  take.  I  am  going  to  watch  and  see  who  is 
going  to  he)  J)  them  play  that  game  and  let  you  see  what  a 
prophet  1  am.  1  serve  notice  on  them  and  the  House  now  that, 
if  the  Si)eaker's  judgment  shall  assign  me  as  one  of  the  con- 
ferees, there  will  be  one  who  will  not  help  them  play  that  game, 
but  will  use  all  of  his  power  to  thwart  it." 


CopyiifTlitod  liy  llnrris  .V:  Kwiii;;,  Wasliiugt.ii.  D.  C. 
CLAUDE   KITCHIN, 

The  Domocratic  Congressman  whose  duty 

it  is  to   take  charge  of  the  preparation  of 

a  new   war-tax    law    which    he    considers 

both  unnecessary  and  "unwise." 


Mr.  McAdoo  has  written  to  Chairman 
Kitehin  explaining  that  Treasury  needs 
alone  forced  him  to  call  for  niew  revenue 
legislation,  and  assuring  the  Congressman 
"that  no  one  near  me  or  in  whose  judg- 
ment I  have  the  slightest  confidence  has 
been  influenced  by  any  newspaper  lobby 
or  any  other  kind  of  lobby;  that  I  have 
not  been  approached  directly  or  indirectly 
by  any  such  lobby,  and  that  if  I  had  been, 
it  would  not  have  made  the  slightest  im- 
pression on  me."  The  same  thing,  Mr. 
McAdoo  insists,  applies  to  his  loyal,  in- 
dustrious, and  patriotic  associates,  and  it 
is  for  their  .sake  that  he  asks  Mr.  Kitehin 
to  "make  appropriate  correction."  This 
Mr.  Kitehin  has  declined  to  do. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Glass,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion, and  George  McAneny,  of  the  associa- 
tion's postal  committee,  have  issued  state- 
ments denying  the  existence  of  a  news- 
paper lobby  and  pointing  out  that  the 
newspaper  publishers  have  openly  sent 
their  representatives  to  attend  public  hear- 
ings before  Senate  committees.  Mr. 
Glass  adds  that  the  section  of  the  con- 
ference committee's  report  providing  for  the  special  postal  tax 
on  periodicals  was  "sneaked"  in  without  a  hearing  and  with- 
out discussion,  and  "it  is  well  understood  that  Mr.  Kitehin  had 
a  large  hand  in  that  indefensible  course." 

Mr.  McAdoo,  Mr.  Glass,  and  Mr.  McAneny  hardly  needed 
to  make  such  statements  to  convince  the  press,  for  Mr.  Kitchin's 
assertions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  seriously  by  many 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  "Absolutely  without  basis 
of  fact,"  is  the  Minneapolis  Journal's  (Rep.)  phrase.  "False 
and  preposterous"  it  seems  to  The  Daily  Oklahoman  (Dem.),  of 
Oklahoma  City.  The  publishers'  lobby,  the  Indianapolis  News 
(Ind.)  thinks,  exists  "largely  in  the  imagination  of  the  Tar-Heel 
statesman."  In  Oregon,  the  Portland  Journal  (Ind.)  finds  Mr. 
Kitchin's  "goblin  story"  ridiculous.  In  California,  the  San 
Franci.sco  Chronicle  (Rep.)  declares:  "the  statement  was  false, 
and  to  make  it  was  the  mark  of  a  demagog."  In  Utah,  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Rep.)  finds  Mr.  Kitchin's  charges  hardly  wor- 
thy of  serious  notice — "it  is  very  much  as  if  he  accused  the 
President  of  waging  the  war  not  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  but  to  provide  head-lines  for  the  daily  papers  and 
articles  for  the  magazines,  or  as  if  he  said  that  the  Government 
had  tak(>n  charge  of  the  Pullman-car  service  to  see  to  it  that  the 
colored  porters  wore  clean  shirts."  And  across  the  continent 
the  Albany  Journal  calls  it  "absurd,"  while  the  Baltimore  Su7i 
observes  that  Mr.  Kitchin's  talk  "sounds  like  that  of  a  orazy 
man." 

Even  those  who  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  may  have 
been  some  such  lobby  as  Mr.  Kitehin  spoke  of  agree  with  the 
Newark  News  (Ind.)  that  the  fact  does  not  make  him  "any  more 
competent  to  frame  a  sensible  tax  than  he  was  when  he  mixed 
up  and  wished   the  present  hybrid  'war-tax'  on  the  nation." 
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THE   CHILD-LABOR   DEFEAT 

AKKAC'TIOXAKV"  DECISION  is  the  v.-rdicl  passed 
ii|)(iii  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the 
Child-Labor  Law,  both  by  the  Sprinfrfi<'Id  lic/mhlirdn 
and  the  New  York  Erening  Post.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
Federal  statute  forbade  "interstate  shipment  of  industrial 
products  from  plants  in  which  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
afje"  were  emplcned  or  in  which  children  over  fourteen  and  und«  r 
sixteen  years  of  age  worked  more  than  eijrht  hours  a  day  or  more 
than  six  days  a  week.  This  law  th«'  United  States  Su|>renie 
Court.  b\-  a  close  decision  of  five  to  four,  has  held  to  be  uncon- 
.stitutional  and  an  infringement  of  the  doctrine  of  State  rights. 
In  rendering  the  decision,  Mr.  Justice  Day  said: 

'"Overjiiterstate  transportation  or  its  incidents,  the  regulatory 
power  of  Congress  is  ample.  Init  the  |)roduction  of  articles  in- 
tended for  interstate  commerce  is  a  matter  of  local  regulation. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  all  mainifactures  intended  for  interstate 
shipment  would  be  brought  under  Federal  control  to  the  i)rac- 
ti<'al  exclusion  of  the  authority  of  the  States,  a  result  certainl\ 
not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  C^onstitution." 

In  such  a  close  decision  the  view  of  the  minority  of  the  Court 
acquires  importance,  and  it  is  diametrically  opjMKsed  to  that  of 
the  majority.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  who.  with  Justices  !McKenna, 
Brandeis,  and  Clark,  formed  the  minorit.\-,  in  delivering  his 
judgment,  holds  the  rights  of  the  States  in  no  way  infringed: 

"The  A(^t  does  not  meddle  with  anything  Itelonging  to  the 
States.  They  may  regulate  their  internal  affairs  and  their 
domestic  commerce  as  they  like.  l)ut  when  they  seek  to  send 
their  products  across  the  State-line,  they  are  no  longer  within 
their  rights.  .  .  .  The  pu})lic  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
shai)ed  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  national 
welfare  as  understood  by  (\)ngress  may  re(|uire  a  different 
attitude  within  its  sphere  from  that  of  some  self-seeking  Stat*'." 

In  commenting  on  the  decision,  the  Sj)ringfield  Hciiiihlicnii 
says  the  Sui)re!ne  Court  "has  struck  a  l>low  at  scx-ial  reform  and 
economic  justice  which  mu.st  be  dee|)ly  deplored,"  and  adds: 

"Unrestrained  selfish  interests  are  a  drag  upon  the  reform 
because  in  the  comi)etition  of  Sections  for  manufacturing  sui)rem- 
acy  greed  will  seek  to  maintain  a  cheap  labor  market  where\ cr 


it  can.  In  its  broader  social  bearing,  also,  child  labor  is  dis- 
tinctly antisocial,  and  the  court  has  ignored  social  and  national 
welfare  in  order  to  sustain  a  narrow  \  iew  of  the  pri\ilege  of 
contract  and  the  individual's  right  to  work." 

Perhaps  the  harshest  criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
comes  from  the  Xew  York  Ereniiu/  Mail,  which  is  far  more  con- 
cerned with  the  human  aspect  of  the  Child-Labor  Law  than  any 
question  of  State  rights.  The  Mail  holds  that  altho  the 
decision  may  be  good  in  law,  the  nation  will  take  such  steps  as 
will  render  that  law  null  and  void: 

■  It  .seems  inconceivable,  and  yet  it  is  a  ghastly  fact,  that  the 
twenty -year  effort  to  secure  a  national  law — as  also  to  secure 
State  law.s — protecting  the  health  and  education  of  children 
compelled  to  work  in  mills,  factories,  or  mines,  has  met  with 
more  intense  opposition  at  Washington  and  in  the  various  State 

legi.slatures  than  almost  any  other  measure  proposed 

'The  decision  just  rendered.  howe\  er.  will  not  long  stay  the 
merciful  and  protecting  arm  of  national  jjower;  the  victor>'  of 
sordidniss  over  our  little  ones  will  not  Unig  endure.  A  nation 
that  will  give  its  blood  and  money  on  the  battle-field  for  the 
freedom  of  mankiml  throughout  the  world  will  surely  find  a 
way,  despite  five  to  four  decisions,  to  release  from  slavery  the 
children  of  its  own  hearthstone." 

On  the  other  side,  the  New  York  Times  comes  out  with  a 
strong  defense  of  the  right  which  each  State  possesses  to  regulate 
its  own  affairs: 

"■^riie  Child-Labor  Law  decision  recites  that  there  is  a  law 
on  the  subject  in  every  State.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  every  State  has  regulated  the  subject  in  the  manner  it  pre- 
fers, (^ertainly  if  any  State  has  not  regulated  the  subject  to  its 
satisfaotion  there  is  nothing  to  i)r«nent  its  doing  so.  The 
objection  to  PVderal  regulation  is  i)artly  that  such  regidation  is 
unnecessary  and  confusing,  but  chieHy  that  it  is  contrary-  to  our 
l)olitical  institutions,  which,  aft»'r  all,  are  worth  preserving. 
The  critics  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  ])olitely  remark  that  the 
<h'cision  'increa.ses  their  contemi)t  for  the  court'  are  mort 
zealous  than  judicious 

"For  those  whose  motivi'S  in  opposing  child  labor  are  genuine 
— based  on  considerations  of  humanity,  not  merely-  on  dislike 
of  com!)etition  in  the  labor  nuirket — the  decision  opens  the  way 
rather  than  closes  it." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


AVuy  not  nvt  to  tlie  bat  l>ef,,re  Bill  does? — Los  Arujflfs  Tiiius. 

One  «'tiein.v  alien  in  a  war-nanleri  is  wortti  two  on  the  l«Minis-coiirl. — -. 
H'o7/  Slrrel  Journal. 

Thk    .\nierican    hoys   took    tlie   "Can't"    out    of   CantiKny. — Xctc    York 
Morning  Tclvgruph. 

Thk    Hliine    cities    no    longer    hold    i)iit)lic  jubilees   over   the   bonibinK 
of    London   and    Paris. —  Boston    Herald. 

ASY  railroad  president  can  tell  you 
that  Mr.  Mc.Vdoo  is  a  flrst-cla.ss  railroad 
hrenian. — Xashrille  Soiilhrrn  lAiitibvrniaii. 

Thkkk  is  a  general  disposition  to  doubi 
the  reports  of  von  Hindenbiirg's  death. 
but  no  doubt  as  to  where  he  went  if  he 
did  die. — Dallas  .Vcw.s. 

(?oi.N'cii>K-VT  with  the  increase  of  tanks 
at  the  front  is  an  unmistakable -tendency 
of  the  times  to  reduce  the  number  at 
home. — .\V(r  York   World. 

Th.vt  Kansas  man  who  says  he  woiilfl 
rather  be  shot  than  salute  the  flag  should 
lie  iM'rmitte<l  to  exercise-  his  preference. — 
Nashcille  Southern  Lumberman. 

This  war  won't  end  right  imlil  the 
"toot  "  is  taken  out  of  Teuton,  the  germ 
out  of  (iermany,  and  the  stolon  land  out 
of  Deutsohlund. — Clecelund  News. 

FoK  boMiburdlng  a  Red-Cro.ss  liospital 
the  iron  cross  is  hardly  an  ade<|uate  n-- 
warti:  the  wo<Mlt-n  cros.s  would  IM-Iler  lit 
tlu-  ease. — Sprinyjifld  liepublican. 

To  K«t  at  La  Kollettc's  attitu<h>  of 
mind  when  he  made  his  sp4>eeh.  says  his 
attorney,  what  he  did  not  sjiy  is  as  im- 
portant a.s  what  III-  did  say.  .lust  about, 
we  should  conjecture.    -(7iM"(i(/i»  Trihune. 


LEo.N'Aiti)  Wool),  but  they  won't  lot  him — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
VwTiGsr  was  Vanked  away  from  the- Cermans. — Xew  York  Erening  Sun. 
\s  matters  of  national  flnance  hois  a  Kitchinette. — .Vric  York  Ecening  Host. 
How  woidd  it  do  to  .sanctify  Fretich  hospitals  in  the  eyes  of  Hiin  bomber> 
by  painting  beer-signs  on  the  reH>Ts'!~— Dallas  Xews. 

Please,   Mr.  (lartield.  .soiid  around  some  of  your  hoatless  days  now. — 

Washington  Herald. 

Theue  is  only  one  yellow  peril,  and  we 
know  how  to  deal  with  liiin  through  the 
lixemption  Boards. —  Wall  Street  Jourt\al. 
The  Prus.sian  war-machine  must  meet 
the  fate  of  all  machinery  that  falls  into 
the  hands  of  a  reckless  driver. —  Wash- 
ington Star. 

I'EKHAi's  Mr.  Mc.Vdoo  will  now  rai.s«> 
the  wagj's  of  the  public  so  that  it  can 
pay  the  increaswl  wages  of  the  railrwad 
men.  —  Indianapolis  Xews. 

When  a  convention  of  Quakers  giM"- 
ou  record  for  a  contiiniance  of  the  war 
until  won  it  certainly  can  Im*  called 
unanimous.    -  Xvw    York    World. 

It  looks  as  if  tlu-  ten-cent  deorea.se  in 
coal-prices  might  be  in  danger  of  getting 
lost  in  the  •_*.")  jH-r  cent,  increase  in 
freight -rates.  -  Indianapolis  Xews. 

(iKNERAi.  March  has  made  a  demami 
tipon  Congress  for  large  amounts  of  small 
guns.  Would  .stH'tn  that  Congn'ss  could 
supply  the  demand.      Los  .\ngetes  r/mt.v 

We  have  a  theory  that  an  enter|)risinK 
man  who  could  go  to  Russia  and  establish 
a  strinit  of  free-lunch  counters  could  !)«' 
elei-led  c/.ar  witliout  opposition. — Em- 
poria C!a:elte. 


'  IT  CAN  T  UE   DONE.   MR.  WIUHOV. 

— Thornio  in  the  Detroit  Xcw 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


THE   SINN-FEIN-GERMAN  "PLOT"  AND   THE   EVIDENCE 


IF  IT  IS  THUK,  as  <-harjrt(l,  tliat  Sinn  Fein  lias  Ix-tn  impli- 
cated in  a  conspiracy  Avitli  Germany,  it  will  chill  American 
sympathy,  as  noted  in  a  recent  article  in  th<'s<'  columns 
quoting  American  opinion.  Rut  the  American  n<\\  spap<'rs 
quoted  asked  i)roof  of  the  plot  before  condemning:  tlie  Irish 
radicals,  and  several 
Um<lon  pa|MTS  are  mak- 
ing the  same  demand. 
TW  trial  of  the  arrested 
h'aders  '•should  l)e  as 
public  as  the  circum- 
stwixees  permit.""  arjjues 
the  London  Doihi  K.i- 
pre-ss,  for  this  reason: 
■'Prove  these  people 
ffuilty  in  oi)en  coizrt  and 
In'land  will  list<>n  to 
them  no  more.  Keep 
the  interned  without 
trial,  and  half  of  In- 
land will  lie  lie  ve  them 
liln-led  innocents."  The 
London  />«////  Chroitich . 
too,  de<'lares  that  "it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that 
there  is  a  plot,"-  for  "so 
tWp-seated  is  the  sus- 
l)ieii[)n  of  the  Govei-n- 
ment  that  Irisli  i)ul)lic- 
opinion  will  want  more 
than  this  to  convince  it 
of  Ithe  reality  of  the 
conspiracy." 

To  comply  with  tlie 
deinand  for  proof,  the 
Briiish  Government  has 
issued  through  the  offi- 
cial- Press  Hureau  a  long  statement  which  reviews  the  Irish 
j)oljtical  situation  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  while  it 
diseu.s.ses  in  some  detail  the  rising  of  Easter  Week  in  1916,  there 
is  i^ore  assertion  tlian  evidence  regarding  the  alleged  plot  at  tlie 
prew-nt  moment.  The  most  salient  i)aragraplis  of  this  official 
statement  run: 
I 

■;For  some  considerable  time  it  was  ditticult  to  obtain  accurate 
iid'ormation  as  to  G<"rman-Sinn-Fein  ])la.ns,  ])ut  about  April, 
H)l,?>.  it  was  ascertained  definit<'ly  that  a  plan  for  landing  arms 
in  Ireland  was  riix-  for  execution,  and  that  the  Germans  only 
awaited  definite  information  from  Ireland  as  to  the  time,  place, 
and  date. 

',Tlie  British  authorities  were  able  to  warn  the  Irish  com- 
mand regarding  the  probable  landing  of  an  agent,  from  Germany 
from  a  submarine.  The  agent  actually  landed  on  April  12  and 
wai  ai-rested. 

'iThe  new  rising  depended  largely  upon  the  landing  of  muni- 
tions from  submarines,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it 
wa.'J  i)lanned  to  follow  a  successful  G<Tnuin  oft'ensi\-e  in  the  west 
and-^vasto  take  place  at  a  time  when  (Jreat  Britain  ijrestimably 
woidd  be  stript  of  trooi)s. 

"According  to  documents  found  on  his  ))erson,  de  Valera 
had  worked  cnit  in  great  detail  the  constitution  of  his  rebel 
army.  .  He  hojx>d  to  be  able  to  muster  .■)()0.()00  trained  men. 
There  is  'evidence  that  German  munitions  actually  had  been 
shipi)ed-()n    submarines    from    Cuxhaveu    in    th«-    beginning    of 
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a  ■■  voluntary-rcc 


May,  and  that  for  some  tijiie  German  submarines  hav<>  been 
busy  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  on  other  errands  than  the 
destruction  of  Allied  shipjiing. 

"It  will  thus  b(»  seen  that  the  negotiations  betAveen  the 
execuli\«'  of  the  Sinn-Fein  organization  ami  Germany  have  been 
virtually  continuous  for  thn-e  and  a  half  years.  At  fuvst  a  .sec- 
tion of  Irish-Americans 
A\as  the  intermediary 
for  most  of  tlie  discus- 
sions, ])ut  since  Ameri- 
(•a"s  entrance  into  the 
war  tlu!  communication 
with  the  enemy  has 
tended  to  be  more  di- 
i(>ct.  A  second  rising 
in  Ireland  was  planned 
for  last  year,  and  the 
sclu>me  broke  dowMi  only 
because  Germany  w'as 
unable  to  send  troops. 

"This  year  plans  for 
another  rising  in  con- 
lU'ction  with  the  Ger- 
man offensive  on  the 
Western  Front  were  ma- 
t  uring,  and  a  new  ship- 
ment of  arms  from  Ger- 
many was  imminent. ' :' 
"An  imjiortant  fer^r; 
ture  of  every  plan  w'^ 
the  establi.shment  '  iBif 
submarine  bases  in  Ivfc- 
land  to  menace  the  ship>- 
ping  of  all  nations. 

"In  the  circumstances 
no  other  course  was 
open  to  the  Government 
if  u.seless  bloodslied  was 
to  be  avoidt'd  and  its 
duty  to  its  allies  ful- 
filled but  to  intern  th(> 
authors  and  abettors  of 
this  criminal  intrigue." 


\KA1)K    l.\    IKKLAM). 
iK  held  all  ovei'    Ireland.     Meainvhile  the 


ct.  but 
ruitiufi 


the  Lord 
"  drive. 


Lieutenant  has  started 


Mr.  Lloyd  George 
also  j-eiterated  in  his  speech  at  Edinburgh  his  assertion  that  the 
GoA'ernment  possest  irrefutable  eA'idence  of  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  Sinn-Feiners,  tho  he  eompletelj'  exonerated  the 
Nationalist  leaders  of  any  complicity  in  a  plot.     He  said: 

■"All  the  indications  in  oiir  possession  point  to  the  faet  that 
the  Idow  was  timed  for  the  moment  Avhen  Jhe  German  High 
Command  deemed  its  preparations  to  crush  the  British  Army 
in  Fi-ance  had  reaidied  the  culminating  point.  Had  we  shirked 
stern  action  without  delay  we  should  have  deserved  impeachment. 

"Let  me  make  one  point  clear:  The  Irish  Nationalist  leaders 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  were  not  even  cognizant  of  it. 
Of  that  1  am  cojninced  from  the  eAidence.  I  am,  therefore, 
not  in  the  least  surprized  at  the  doubts  they  exprest  as  to  its 
existence." 

OAer   against   this   statement  Ave   have   the   absolute   denial, ' 
pulilished   in   most  of  the   Irish  papers,   of  the   ReA'.   Malachi 
jMacBranan,  A\hich  runs: 

"As  a  priest  and  a  member  of  the  Sinn-Fein  ExecutiAe  for 
the  i)ast  year,  I  give  you  my  Avord  of  honor  that  the  GoAern- 
meiit's  official  statement  that  negotiations  haA^e  been  carried 
on  between  the  Sinn-Fein  ExecutiAe  and  Germany  is  a  falsehood, 
and  that  a  German  iiiAasion  was  ncAer  discust  bj'  the  Sinn- 
Fein  E.xecuti\e  ("ommittee." 

Two  varying  schools  of  opinion  r«;sp«?cting  the  Government's 
nvelation  are  illustrated  by  editorials  in  the  Dublin  /r/.^/i  Time.ft, 
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the  Unionist  orpan.  and  the  Diil>lin  J  risk  I  ndepen'li  nf.  th»' 
Nationalist  journal.  The  former  tliinks  the  evidence  is  con- 
clusive, and  that  Sinn  PVin  stands  convicted  of  a  treasonal)le 
conspiracy.     The  latter  declares  the  Government's  evidence  is 


ahnost  purely  netrative.  "The  Ooveriinient's  revelations."  says 
The  Irish  Times,  "must  satisfy  all  impartial  men  that  Germany 
has  been  in  association  with  disaffected  persons  in  Ireland  since 
the  hcKinninf;  of  the  war."  The  Irish  Independent  says  that  thi' 
Government  has  made  an  ex-parte  statement  and  that  the  ac- 
cused have  been  alU)\ved  no  opportunity  to  make  their  own 
defeti.sc.  "The  vatjiie  "fcncial  charjje,"  it  says,  "is  met  by  the 
8inn-Feiners  with  an  emphatic  (h-niul  of  the  existence  of  any  plot. 
It  is  thus  made  a  question  in  re}i:ard  to  which  British  and  Irish 
opinion  may  reach  widely  divers(>  conclusions."  Mr.  Dillon's 
organ,  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal,  after  a  long  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  Government's  statement,  says.  "Xo  one 
could  truthfully  describe  it  as  evidence  and  no  impartial  mind 
will  accept  it  as  justification  for  the  extreme  action  wliicli  tlw 
Government  has  taken." 

Turning  to  the  English  papers,  we  find  opinion  in  the  lirilisli 
capital  as  sharply  divid(>d  as  in  Dublin.  Th»i  London  Diiihi 
Telearaph  thinks  that  the  Government's  exjjlanation  will  satisfy 
any  reason:il)le  jx'rson.  ami  adds: 

"Tlic  proof  is  ('omi)lete — not  only  comi)let*'.  but  i't)ntinuous. 
.  .  .  The  Go\crnment  did  its  duty,  and  public  opinion  will 
now  demand  that  tjic  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy  be  tried  and 
{)imished  withotit  delay,  and  that  tln-re  shall  be  no  more  pitiful 
surrender  t(»  sentimental  clamor  for  amnest\  for  the  others. 
The  feeling  which  will  be  aroused  in  Great  Britain  and  .Vinricit 
by  the  exi)osurc  of  this  black  treachery  will  he  one  of  angr>  and 
contemptuous  disgust." 

The  London  Dailii  Mail  says  the  otVicial  statement  is  con- 
vincing by  its  very  moderation  and  «'mphasi/.es  tln>  assertion 
that   i)lotting  is  going  on  in  .\inerica.      It  contiinu's: 

"This,  we  are  perb-etly  conliderit,  is  the  stale  of  alYairs  whidi 
American  opinion  will  immediately  |)ronounce  intolerable,  ami 
N\liich  tile  I'liited  States  (io\ernment  will  do  its  utmost  to 
eradicate,  for  the  Sinn-Keiners  wen-  aiming  at  the  establish- 
ment of  German  suhnuirine  bases  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  whence 
they  might  i>rey  on  the  li\cs  of  American  soldit-rs  crossing  the 
Atlantic^  to  the  bat  lle-li<'lds  of  Flanders.  They  are  aiding  tin 
enemy  of  the  I'nited  States  to  use  the  most  deadly  wjapoii 
against  the  .\merican  .\rmy  ami  Na\\  the  weapon  wiiich.  if  it 
succeeded,  would  paralyze  AnnTiea's  effort  and  strew  the  ocean 
with  .\merica's  dead." 


The  Irish  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  is  convinced  of 
the  existence  of  the  plot,  and  thns  writes  to  his  paper: 

■■Moderate  Irishmen,  both  Unionist  and  Nationalist,  believe 
firmly  in  the  existence  of  the  i)lot  and  believe  that  the  internment 
of  the  Sinn-Fein  leaders  was  necessary  as  an  act  of 
])ublic  policy.  They  hold  that  the  Government, 
which  alone  knows  all  the  facts,  must  be  left  to 
decide  whether  the  prisoners  shall  be  put  on  trial 
now  or  kept  interned  for  an  indefinite  period. 

"When  the  question  is  raised  in  Pahament 
and  fierce  accusations  are  hurled  at  the  Cabinet 
it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  no  sane  man  in 
Ireland  has  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
German  plot.  It  has  been  maturing  many  months, 
and  Irishmen  know  many  things  which  have  been 
ke|)t  liidden  from  the  British  i)ublic.  Outrageously 
l)ro-German  speeches  have  been  made  at  public 
meetings  throughout  the  country.  Collection  of 
arms  and  high  explosives  by  Sinn-Fein  agents  has 
been  systematic  and  notorious.  Hundreds  of 
Irishmen  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts 
could  tell  strange  strjries  of  the  activities  of 
( ierman  submarines. 

"It  has  been  obvious  during  the  last  month  or 
six  weeks  that  the  plot  was  coming  to  a  head. 
This  was  so  plain  that  every  Irishman  was  quick 
to  see  the  military  significance  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  French  as  Viceroy.  The  fact  that 
the  jdot  has  been  scotched  just  at  this  time,  it 
may  be  said  truthfully,  causes  profound  .satisfac- 
ti(m  and  relief  to  the  majority  of  Irishmen." 

Characterizing  the  Government's  statement  as 

"profoundly    misleading,"    however,    the  London 

Ddilji   Xeics   is   not    satisfied   with    the    evidence 

adduced   and    says  that  the  discussion  of  the  rising  in  1916  is 

wholly  ii relevant  at  the  present  moment.      The  .Veii's  proceeds: 

•■  K\  idence  much  more  specific  thsin  mere  proof  of  German  and 
German-American  machinations  is  needed  if  the  Government's 
action  is  to  be  vindicated.  As  far  as  the  present  document  is  con- 
cerned   such    evidence  is   ch-arly    not    forthcoming.  ...   If   the 
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evidence  <'au  not  be  publislu>d  the  least  that  can  be  demandi-d 
is  that  it  shouUl  be  examined  by  competent.  imi)artial  judges, 
in  whose  findings  the  public  would  have  implicit  confidence." 


Till     Lih-mrv    l>i^isl   for  Jmir    ] 'k    I9IH 
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APPRECIATING    (^UR    EFFORT 

FWAXKLY  PLEASED  with  what  w*-  hav*-  (\onv  so  far 
ill  tlic  war,  th(>  British  j)aiH'rs  arc  outsiiokt-n  in  thtir 
appreoiation.  Secretary  Baker's  announceiiient  of  .")(K).- 
(XX)  men  actually  in  France  and  Secretary  Daniels's  i)romisc  of 
1,00(),(XX)  l)eforc  Ihe  year  is  out  ar<>  hailed  as  a 
sign  of  victory.    The  ^^anchester  (luiinJiiiu  writes: 

"Mr.  Baker's  announcement  that  lher(<  are 
now  mr)r«'  than  half  a  million  American  troops  in 
Europe  will  )i\\i-  i)eopU'  an  idea  of  the  reality  of 
the  Am(>ri<*an  sui)port  in  the  war V  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  American  naval  sup- 
|)ort  now  in  Europe  would  i)rolial)ly  surprize 
ordinary  people  much  more.  It  is  not  so  many 
months  sin«'e  an  eminent  (If-rnuin  jjublicist  Avrote: 
'We  do  not  fear  America's  wooden  swonl.'  That 
may  be  so.  hut  we  shall  soon  .see  whether  they 
will  fear  America's  homhs  and  bayonets." 

Till  (iiKinlitiii  extolls  both  the  {jenerosit \  and  IJK 
wisdom  of  .Vnicrica  in  ])riKadin{j  her  troo|)s  with 
those  of  her  allies: 

"It  wouhl  be  i(Ue  to  jiretend  that  an  impr()\  ised 
army  can  be  armed  at  all  i)oints  like  those  that 
have  seen  nearly  four  years"  service;  experienct 
lias  no  substitute,  and  the  a<hantas:es  which  are 
gained  by  an  army  Avhere  stafT-work  for  a  national 
war  has  been  the  subject  of  louff  and  systematic 
.study  are  not  to  be  o\'ertaken  as  quickly  as  an 
army  can  bo  trained.  But  the  Americans  haxc 
their  advantages. 

"We  ha\'e  heard  much  on  this  sich  aboiit  llie 
generosity  with  which  America  has  ])ut  her  pride 
behind  her  and  agreed  to  the  u.se  of  her  troops 
not  as  an  autonomous  army  but  in  detachments 
among  the  Allies  as  they  may  most  be  needed.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  proof  of  large-mindedness,  Imt  less  has  l)een  said 
about  that  asi)ect  of  the  matter  in  America  than  in  this 
country.  The  Anuricans  think  less  of  j)rofessional  ])ride  and 
jeah)usy  and  more  of  the  realities  than  we  do,  and  tlu'  fact  is 
that  the  American  Army  stands  to  l)ene{it  A»'ry  greatly  in  its 
early  .service  in  the  field  from  the  closer  possible  cooperation 
with  thosc!  who  haM  been  through  the  hard  mill  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  Americans,  desiring  their  nu-n*  to  accomi)lish 
the  most  in  th»'ir  i)Ower  with  the  least  of  unnecessary  sacrifict'. 
aj)preciate  this,  just  as  tliey  have  always  realized  thai  the  single 
command  is  another  means  to  the  same  end. 

"We  see  endless  cause  for  thanks  in  tlu  full  cooperation  of 
America  in  the  war,  for  Ann  rica  can  exert  an  enornu)Us  influence 
for  good,  in  the  nuiking  lioth  of  war  and  of  i)eace.  She  has  not 
the  social  and  military  prejudices  which  strike  at  efficiency 
in  war  nor  the  interested  aims  which  ]>ar  the  way  to  ])eace. 
and  in  both  fields  her  j)ositioii  and  the  reasons  for  her  interven- 
tion enable  Jier  to  speak  with  an  impartiality  and  detachment 
Avhich  few  of  Ik  r  allies  can  boast." 

The  Loudon  Dnili/  Cfironirlc  reports  a  speech  ])y  Genenal 
Smuts  ai)i)reciative  of  America's  effort.      In  it  he  says: 

"The  .\merican  Army  is  speeding  up  as  it  has  never  done 
l)efore.  America's  soldiers  are  coming  no  longer  in  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands.  Imt  they  are  coming  in  their  hundreds  of 
thousands  every  month.  .  .  .  The  subnuirine  campaign  o<-- 
curred  becau.se  the  Clermans  felt  sure  that  the  American  Army 
could  never  reach  Europe,  and  while  the  submarine  dro\e  the 
Americans  into  war,  it  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  them  coming 
to  Euro]!*'." 

Evin  in  Gernumy  they  are  gi-adually  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  mean  business,  and  the  Berliner  Tagchlatt  admits  that 
our  Government  is  driving  the  country  at  a  great  pace.     It  sa\  s: 

"It  is  essentially  a  war  carried  on  with  the  business  calm  of 
the  American,  and  now  that  the  d(cisi()n  has  been  taken  with 
all  his  creative  energy,  the  danger  does  not  lie  in  a  European 
international  form  of  hate.  It  lies  rather  in  the  political  tense- 
ness in  the  c(»untry.  in  the  purposefid  coolness,  in  the  alWm- 
hra<'iag  organization,  and  the  ty))ical  calm  with  which  the 
Ameri«-an  is  devesting  himself  to  the  task  of  relieving  the  Allies. 
>.vho  woidd  otherwi.se  break  down  in  the  matter  of  supplies, 
while  at  thi^  sam<>  time  raising  a  gi'eat  army." 


GERMANY'S   DYING   INDUSTRIES 

THE    "SPLENDID    ISOLATION"    that    Germany   has 
contrived  to  engineer  for  herself  has  a  few  di.sadvantages 
w  Inch  the  })eople  of  the  Fatherland  are  just  b(>ginning  to 
«lisco\(r.   an<l   thev   are  looking  anxiouslv   into   the  future  and 


•i.,l  ,v  rii.|.-rw-...(l,    N.-u   Voil, 

HOAV    LOXDO.X    (MIKKUKl)    OIK     I'KOOl'S 


<-oiistantl\-  asking.  "What  will  be  our  relations  with  America 
after  the  war".*"  We  glean  from  the  prt'ss  that  this  question 
is  asked  not  onl\-  in  the  industrial  centers  but  at  the  gi'eat 
shii)ping  ports  as  well,  and  the  general  ojunion  seems  to  be  that 
America  will  "use  every  ett"ort  to  harm  (Jerman  interests"  hy 
V)arring'  Gt-rmany  from  all  the  raw  j^roducts  she  bought  from  xis 
before  the  Avar.  As  usual,  the  German  papers  indulge  in  ])om- 
bast  rather  than  fact,  and  grandiloquent  threats  are  made  as  to 
what  the  Fatherland  will  do  to  us  if  we  don't  behave  ourselves 
after  the  conflict.      For  example,  the  Berlin  Dci/t.schc  Zeitinu/  says: 

"If  America  sells  us  no  cotton,  she  shall  get  no  potash,  which 
is  a  fertilizer  almost  indispensable  to  impov(>nshed  agi"icultural 
land.  Germany  has  a  woi-ld-monoi)oly  of  })otash.  If  America 
gives  us  no  gasoline  and  no  grain,  she  shall  get  no  dyes,  no 
drugs,  no  glassware,  no  optical  instruments — in  fact,  nothing 
that  Germany  has  exported  to  the  I'liited  States  in  the  ])ast. 

■"It  is  not  yet  known  in  Germany  to  what  extent  the  United 
States  will  depend  xii)on  us  for.  such  imports  after  the  war,  but 
we  Tuay  generally  assume  that  none  of  the  other  belligerents  nor 
any  neutral  country  will  be  able  to  take  our  place  as  a  producer 
of  all  the  goods  that  America  used  to  buy  from  us." 

.\fter  all  this  sound  and  fury,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the 
official  Xorihleiilxchc  Alhjciiieinc  ZeUntig  and  learn  that,  despite 
all  the  boasting,  Germany  will  have  praeticalh'  nothing  to 
exi)ort  when  th(>  war  is  OA-er.  The  e<'onomic  pressui'e  which  W'e 
and  our  allies  have  exerted  ujwn  Germany  through  the  blockade 
is  so  severe  that  factories  ar(>  everywhere  being  shut  down  thi'oiigh 
lack  of  raw  material.      Here  is  the  official  organ's  sony  tale: 

■■(^ut  of  L700  spinning-  and  wearing-mills,  only  70  are  still 
running  at  high  pressure,  whih'  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry 
1.400  factories  ha\e  been  amalgamated  into  AOi).  In  the  oil 
industry-  1.")  factories  working  at  high  pressure  ha\'e  ]>een  formed 
out  of  the  720  works  previously  existing.  In  the  silk  industry 
the  number  of  spools  has  been  reduced  from  4"),0r,0  to  2,500." 

This  state  of  aft'airs  is  terrifying  to  the  economists  of  Germany, 
and  we  find  Dr.  Helft'erich,  once  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Empire 
and  previous  to  that  a  director  of  the  great  Deutsche  Bank, 
making   this   pessimistic   address   before  -the    National    Import 
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Trades    Associatiou.     Aeoordiug    to     tlif     FrankfuriT    Z'ihin,/ 
lio  said: 

"We  must  not  o\<-rlook  how  systMiiatically  and  .suc<-fs-!lull> 
(Jreat  Britain  has  carried  out  the  j)rot;rain  of  her  ccononue  war. 
By  hreakintr  all  the  laws  relating  to  c'ontral)and  and  l)lo('kade.  she 
has  cut  us  ofT  from  our  overseas  trattie  witii  the  out<T  world.  By 
her  institution  of  black  lists,  by  her  intimidation  and  \  i<»lence, 
and  by  her  ai)i)lication  of  the  thuml)screw  of  huufrer.  she  has 
also  restricted  the  economic  intercourse  of  our  neutral  neitjh- 
bors  with  lis.  By  sequestrations  and  forced  liquidations, 
by  the  abrogation  of  treaties,  by  the  robbery  of  our  i)atents, 
by  the  destruction  of  our  settlements,  by  the  squanderinj;  of  our 
stocks  of  Kixx'"^.  iind  by  every  kind  of  chicanery  and  oi)pressi()n. 
Great  Britain  has  sou^rht  everywhere  within  the  rantre  of  Jier 
power  to  destroy  our  economic  interests.  All  these  measures 
aim  at  the  extermination  of  (lernum  trade  and  German  lal)or. 

"If  the  final  peace  does  not  return  to  us  what  our  enemies 
have  taken  and  di-stroyed  in  the  outside  world,  if  it  dr)es  not 
restore  to  us  freedom  in  our  work  and  our  spirit  of  entirpri.se  in 
the  world,  then  the  German  people  is  crippled  for  an  immeasur- 
able period.  We  demand  restoration  for  all  \iolation  of  the 
law  and  for  all  acts  of  destruction.  We  demand  indemnifica- 
tion for  all  damafjes  done,  and  we  meet  the  plan  of  differentiation 
with  th(>  demand  for  the  most^favon-d-nation  treatment  .and 
equal  rifjhts;  the  i)lan  of  exclusion  with  the  demand  for  the 
ope-n  door  and  free  seas;  and  the  threat  of  a  blockade  of  raw 
nuiterials  with  the  demand  for  the  deli\erj-  of  raw  materials." 

Dr.  Helfferich's  demands  may  look  \ery  well  on  i)aper,  but  the 
difficulty  that  confronts  him  is  how  is  he  ffoinfj:  to  fret  us  to  accede 
to  them.  Down  in  Vienna  they  appear  to  he  a  little  more  clear- 
sighted than  they  are  up  in  Berlin,  and  the  Arbciler  Zcilnnfj  recog- 
nizes that  Dr.  Helfferich  and  his  demands  are  so  much  empty 
A\-ind.     Here  is  the  situation  as  the  Arbciler  Zeiiung  sees  it: 

"However  big  the  vietorj-  is  to-day.  and  however  l)ig  it  nui\ 
become,  it  can  never  do  what  the  cheap  mouth-heroes  of  the 
Hinterland  expect  of  it.  It  may,  possibly  it  can,  break  the  war- 
spirit  of  the  French  or  make  England  and  Italy  n)ore  disposed 
to  accept  a  peace  by  understanding,  but  no  victory  gaine<l  on 
land  can  make  England  and  the  United  States  defenseless  or 
force  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  or  bring  them,  like  Hussia. 
into  the  position  of  a  completely  conquered  nation  which  has 
to  accept  unconditionally  the  terms  of  the  victor — nor  can  any 
Power  do  this  as  long  as  the  British  Fleet  ndes  the  wa\  rs. 

"And  even  if  Ilindenburg's  genius  and  German  bravery  won  a 
complete  victory  on  land,  even  if  the  English  .Vrmy  fell  into 
our  hands  to  the  last  man,  and  France  was  disarmed  and  had  to 
submit  to  Germany's  terms,  even  then  England  and  America 
could  not  be  compelled  to  the  capitulation  that  the  I'an-German 
word-heroes  prophesy  daily.  Even  then  they  would  blockade 
our  coasts  and  the  war  would  continue  at  sea.  And  e\  en  if  they 
could  not  or  would  not  do  that,  even  if  peace  was  concluded  and 
all  the  battles  ended.  th(>y  would  still  ha\e  a  terril)le  weapon 
to  u.se  against  us.  Our  domestic  «>conom}  can  not  exist  perma- 
nently without  the  wheat,  the  cojiixt,  and  the  cotton  from 
America,  th(i  nickel  from  ("aiuida,  the  cotton  from  Egypt  and 
India,  the  i)hosphates  from  the  North  African  coasts,  the  rublx  r 
from  the  English  tropical  colonies,  Indian  jute,  aii<i  the  oil- 
plants of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

"There  will  ))e  a  scarcity  of  all  these  things  after  the  war  and 
there  will  be  great  competition  for  them.  If  England  and 
America  do  not  deliver  to  us  these  raw  miiterials  after  the  war, 
then  wo  as  conquerors  are  concpn  red." 


GUNNER  LEWIS — When  (Mrniany's  famous  ar.-,  Baron  von 
Richthofen,  was  shot  down  at  the  head  of  his  "flying  circus"  the 
official  WoUT  Bureau  told  us  that  the  lucky  shot  was  fired  by  a 
certain  Gunner  I.K'wis.  The  K(ilni.'<clir  ZiilutKj,  however,  tells  us 
that  this  hero  is  a  myth.     It  .says: 

"Th«'  Wolff  Bureau's  rej)ort  attril)uted  the  shooting  down  of 
Baron  von  Hichlhofen  to  (Junner  I.^wis.  and  a  miml>er  of 
German  jourmils  hav«*  heli)e<l  tlie  gallant  gunner  to  wide-spread 
fame  —much  to  the  detriment  of  a  British  airman  who  also 
claims  to  have  fired  tlu-  shot.  To  whomsoe\«'r  the  lionor  jnay 
belong,  it  certainly  will  not  be  Gunner  l/«'wis,  for  he  owes  his 
«'.\istence'only  to  a  mistake  in  translation.  The  bullet  was  fired 
by  a  Lewis  gun.  (iunner  lj«-wis,  liow«'ver.  will  adorn  a  modest 
place  in  th(>  history  of  the  war  when-  he  will  be  able  to  eon- 
verse  about  the  dangers  of  too  rapid  translation  with  CSetieral 
Staff     his  greater  coUeague  of  the  war  of  IKTO." 


THE   ARAB    VIEW   OF   ZIONISM 

INTENSE  INTEREST  IS  SHOWN  in  the  Arabic  papers  in 
Egjpt  in  the  official  announcement  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  a  "national  home"  is  to  be  created  for  the  Jews 
in  Palestine.  Just  what  this  '"national  home"  may  mean  is  a 
bit  of  a  puzzle  to  the  .\rab  journals,  tho  most  of  them  take  it  t 
mean  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state.  The  editor  of  Al-Hihu, 
the  leading  Arab  i)aper  in  Cairo,  writes: 

"The  nation  most  aflfeeted  by  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state  iii 
Palestine,  after  the  Jews  themselves,  is  the  Arab  nation.  For 
it  is  in  the  heart  of  Arabdom  that  this  new  state  will  lie  situat+Kl. 
All  around  it  are  Arab  communities,  which,  altho  differing  to  a 
certain  extent  in  religion  and  ci\  ilization,  are  nevertheless  bound 
by  a  common  language  and  common  traditions. 

"What  is  even  of  greater  concern  than  this  question  of  neigh- 
l)orhood  is  the  question  of  the  Arabs  living  in  Palestine  itself. 
What  is  to  be  the  condition  of  these  Arabs,  whether  Christians  or 
Mohammedans,  in  the  midst  of  Zion,  and  what  attitude  will  the 
coming  state  hold  toward  themT' 

The  Arabs  both  within  and  without  the  Holy  Land  need  have 
no  appreht'usion  of  a  Jewish  state,  says  Al-Mokatlam,  the  .L^rabic 
daily  at  Cairo,  if  this  new  state  is  under  the  British  flag  or,  at  the 
least,  rmder  British  protection.     It  MTites: 

"By  granting  the  Jews  of  all  lands  the  assurance  that  their 
long-cherished  ho])e  will  be  realized,  Great  Britain  has  conferred 
upon  them  a  right  that  nobody  can  dispute,  so  long  as  the  British 
flag  is  hoisted  in  the  East  and  the  West  and  on  land  and  sea.  .  .  . 
The  British  Government,  which  is  the  champion  of  right  and 
justice,  has  also  granted  similar  assurances  to  two  other  nations, 
the  Arabs  and  the  Arnunians.  But  there  remains  a  question  of 
paramount  importance  concerning  the  prospective  Jewish  stat^- 
— a  question  which  has  been  carefully  handled  by  the  wise  and 
far-sighted  Lord  Rothschild — namely,  the  future  relations  of 
Arabs  and  Jews,  and  tlie  duty  imposed  upon  the  Jews  to  take 
into  consideration  the  interests  of  their  neighbors.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  ^  ery  intricate  question,  which  requires  most  careful 
attention:  for  so  long  as  men  are  men.  their  feelings,  pas.sions. 
and  inclinations  can  not  })e  disregarded.  And  it  is  no  ea8\ 
matter  to  fuKil  the  condition  required  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, unless  guaranties  be  given  for  its  maint4:»nunce." 

The  Cairo  Ah  ram  sounds  the  same  note: 

"Zionism  has  passed  from  the  reabn  of  aspiration  to  the  realm 
of  international  politics,  and  while  politicians  have  conceded  l<> 
the  Jt>ws  their  long-<'herished  wish,  they  have  also  brought  to 
their  attention  the  nuiny  difficulties  that  face  them,  the  first  and 
most  im|)ortant  of  which  is  the  question  of  their  relations  with 
their  neighbors,  and  especially  the  Aral)s  and  the  Armenians, 
who  hav«'  similar  aspirations  to  those  of  the  Jews,  that  is.  the 
aspirations  of  all  peoj)Us  who  ha\e  long  been  opprest." 

With  the  elimination  of  the  Turk,  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs  will 
agree  cordially  in  Palestine,  in  the  view  of  the  Cairo  Akhbar: 

"Thi'  Jews  might  hav(>  been  content  with  Turkish  rule,  but 
the  present  war  has  shown  them  the  undeniable  truth  of  the  in- 
cai)acity  of  Turks  and  Germans  to  uphold  Zionism  and  realize 
their  national  aspirations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  .seen 
Jews  in  Cain)  and  Alexandria  hold  meetings  and  make  demon- 
strations to  show  their  perf(>ct  solidarity  with  the  Allied  cause. 
It  is  ratiier  useless  to  add  that  the  guiding  jiriuciple  in  internal 
Turkisii  politics  has  always  Ixvn  Divide  aiul  nde.'  That  was 
the  cause  of  the  internal  dis.sensions  among  the  various  com- 
munities li\  ing  in  Palestine.  But  this  n'gimo  will  surely  end 
with  the  passing  of  Turkish  sovereignty  over  that  land,  to  be 
superseded  by  a  new  n'ginu'  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence." 

.1/  Oinniii,  the  Cairo  Arabic  monthly,  publishes  an  inteniew 
between  its  editor  and  the  Grand  Ivabbi  of  Egypt.  At  the  in- 
terview  this  Jewish  U-ader  said: 

■  .\s  lor  us  Jews,  we  <lo  not  want  Palestine  foi- glory  or  wealth; 
our  shaie  of  both.  thaid<  (!o<l,  is  (juite  ample:  we  were  the  first 
people  to  worshii)  one  God,  and,  besides  that,  our  material  riches 
are  more  than  abundant.  ...  I  may  also  add  that  from  a  purely 
pecuniary  point  of  \  iew.  we  do  not  expect  to  gain  more  in  the 
land  of  om-  fathers  than  we  do  in  fhe  many  countries  where  we 
are  dispersed:  hut  we  long  for  that  land  because  God  wants  us 
to  worship  him  tliere." 


HOW   WE   ARE   FIGHTING   THE   SUBMARINE 


THAT  SOME  ••WIZARD"  wiU  suddenly  abolish  sub- 
marine Avarfare  by  a  miraculous  invention  is  liiphly 
improbable.  It  must  be  fought  with  all  available 
methods,  adapting  them  to  the  particular  cireumstanees  tinder 
which  the  enemy  is  met.  We  shall  win  l)y  usini?  ingfenuitj', 
good  judgment,  i)atience,  and  self-control.  Courage  goes 
without  saying;  and  Americans  have  ne\er  lacked  anj'  of  these 
qualities.  The  various  ways  of  fighting  th(;  f'-boat  ai*e  de- 
8<Tibed  and  illustrated  by  Joseph  A.  Steinmetz,  president  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  Pennsylvania  and  member  of  the  Submarine 
Defense  Association,  in  an  addn-ss  first  printed  in  77(c  Jonriinl 
of  the  E)iginct'r!>'  Club  of  Philadclphid,  and  now  issued  in  separate 
form  as  a  pamphlet.  ^Ir.  Steinmetz  first  quotes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  as  saying: 

"'The  idea  that  the  submarine  will  be  overcome  liy  a  miracu- 
lous in\ention  is  not  now  seriously  considered.  The  more 
intimate  knowledge  the  civilian  obtains  on  this  subject,  the  more 
convinced  he  is  that  the  submarines  can  be  conquered  by  per- 
sistently hunting  him  down  by  the  weaj)on  of  which  he  is  most 
afraid.  This  is  the  armed  ser\  ice-boat,  equipped  with  all  the 
latest  scientific  de\ices  and  tyi)ified  in  the  modern  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer.  F'oreign  naval  authorities  ha^e  frankly  stated 
their  admiration  of  the  degree  of  perfection  of  American  designs. 

'■"In  regard  to  the  })rotection  of  ships  against  torpedo  attack, 
the  undeniable  e\  idence  of  recent  months  of  sul)marine  activity 
has  demonstrated  that  the  immunity  of  a  Aessel  depends  very 
largely  on  its  speed  and  maneuvering  ability.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility that  some  artificial  means  of  i)r<)tecting  cargo-caming 
vessel.';  may  be  found  i)racticable.  In  no  other  field  have  so 
many  suggestions  or  so  many  duplicate  in\-entions  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Board.' 

"The  Secretary-  said  that  the  thought  on  submarine  defense 
may  be  subdivided  in  three  groups: 

"1.  Any  methods  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  sub- 
marines, in^oh  ing  their  detection  and  destruction  after  detection. 

"2.  Means  of  a\()iding  submarin*'  attack,  involving  instruc- 
tions for  merchant  \  essels.  proper  handling  of  vessels,  camouflage, 
smoke-screens,  and  other  confidential  information  known  to 
American  naval  authorities. 

"3.  Protection  of  ships  against  torpedo  hits 

'"This  subject,  which  is  occupying  the  ))ublic  mind  as  is  no 
other,  divides  it.self  into  a  number  of  problems,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  following: 

"(rt)  Means  of  discovering  the  approach  of  a  hostile  sub- 
marine and  locating  it  so  as  to  permit  of  promjjt  action  for 
combating  its  attack. 

■'('>)  Protection  of  cargo-carrying  shii)s  bj'  nets,  guards, 
and  screens. 

"  (c)  Protection  through  decreasing  the  visil)ility  of  vessels. 

"  (d)  Methods  of  destroying  or  blinding  a  hostile  submarine. 

"(e)    Mines,  their  use  and  control. 

"(/)    Torpedoes,  use  and  counter-defense." 

Among  means  of  discovery,  the  writer  enumerates  the  aeroplane, 
A\  hich  may  be  used  not  only  for  this  purpose,  but  also  for  attack, 
the  kite  observation-balloon,  towed  from  a,  ]>attk>-ship,  sound- 
recording  de%ices  of  various  kinds,  and  many  forms  of  telescopes 
and  search-lights.     He  says: 

•'The  fact  that  a  moving  torpedo  leaves  in  its  wake  a  stream 
of  air-bubbl(>s  caused  by  the  exhaust-air  from  its  propelling 
engines  offers,  under  favorable  conditions,  one  means  for  di.s- 
covering  the  approach  of  a  torpedo.  This  e\'idence  is.  how- 
ever, difficult  to  detect  in  a  rough  sea  or  at  night,  and,  further- 
more, the  bubbles  do  not  reach  the  surface  of  the  water  until 
after  the  tori)edo  has  traveled  toward  its  target  a  distance  of 
from  50  to  200  feet.  The  war-head  torpedo  weighs  appro.xi- 
mately  2,500  pounds  and  travels  about  10  to  15  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea  at  a  speed  of  25  to  40  miles. 


"Wi>  have  a  record  of  a  British  coastal  dirigible,  while  fl.ving 
in  company  Avith  a  convoy  of  merchantmen,  having  sighted  the 
track  of  an  oncoming  torpedo  and  a  moment  later  observed  the 
crash  of  the  explosion  on  the  target.  An  enemy  submarine, 
taking  advantag(>  of  the  state  of  the  sea  for  concealment,  had 
with  great  daring  diwd  beneath  the  armed  escort  and  boldlj- 
torpedoed  her  victim. 

"The  weather  was  rough  and  rapidly  getting  worse;  the 
dirigible  j)icked  up  the  torpedo  wake  and  followed  back  along  the 
dead-line  to  its  source  and  located  the  submarine  as  a  dim 
green  shadow  stealthily  submerged.  The  airship  hovered  over 
the  sinister  cigar-shaj^ed  form  vaguely  outlined,  and  released 
numerous  depth  bombs  and  destroyed  the  submarine." 

Protection  l>y  nets  or  sci'eens  is  very  popular  with  inventors, 
but  so  far  no  device  of  this  kind  has  met  with  practical  success 
or  with  official  approval.  Thej'  are  all  heavy,  hard  to  keeji 
in  place,  unmanageable  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  interfere  with  speed, 
which  in  itself  is  a  large  element  in  the  ability  of  a  vessel  to  avoid 
submarine  attack.  In  general  the  "torpedo-net"  and  its  suc- 
cessors are  something  that  na^al  men  are  trying  not  to  develop, 
but  to  get  rid  of.  Protection  through  invisibility  is  more 
practical.  It  takes  two  chief  forms — the  smoke-screen  and 
camouflage  by  painting,  with  both  of  which  the  public  is  more  or 
less  familiar.  The  "'fog-cloud"  of  steam  and  the  low-visibilit> 
hull  are  devices  of  this  class. 

The  submarine  may  be  destroyed  or  blinded  by  the  rapid- 
fire  gim  or  the  depth-bomb.  The  latter  is  in  favor  because  its 
explosion  is  effective  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  submarine, 
whereas  the  gun  must  make  an  actual  hit,  and  the  L'-boat 
offers  a  small  target.  The  submarine's  periscope  may  in  favor- 
able circumstances  be  "blinded"  by  spreading  heavy,  black  oil 
on  the  water,  altho  effective  devices  for  nullifying  this  are  said 
to  be  in  use.  Floating  mines  and  ordinary  torpedoes  are,  of 
course,  effect  Iac  when  they  can  be  brought  to  bear. 

Why  are  not  the  submarines  penned  up,  or  destroj'ed,  before 
they  can  get  into  the  open?  Speaking  before  the  gallant  and 
successful  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  exploits,  Mr.  Steinmetz 
replied  as  follows: 

"The  submarine  basts  are  very  strongly  protected  by  land 
batteries,  aeroplane  observers,  and  large  areas  of  thickly  mined 
waters  extending  to  such  distances  that  the  largest  na^al  gun 
can  not  get  within  range  of  the  bases.  In  spite  of  these  pro- 
tections, there  is  now  going  on  a  continuous  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  AUied  na\ies  to  entrap  or  otherwise  defeat  the 
submarines  as  they  emerge  from  the  protected  areas.  Nets 
are  laid  and  as  promptly  removed  by  the  enemy,  whose  trawlers 
are  in  turn  attacked  by  our  destroyers.  The  design  of  these 
nets  and  the  detailed  arrangement  of  their  fastenings  and 
attachments  offer  a  broad  field  for  invention,  biit  it  should  be 
remembered  that  they  must  be  capable  of  being  used  in  waters 
in  which  there  is  a  tidal  current  nmning  from  two  to  fi^e  miles 
per  hour.  Many  suggestions  for  'bottling  up'  these  bases 
have  been  offered,  but,  as  will  be  reahzed,  it  is  not  desirable 
to  publish  information  which  would  indicate  even  in  the  smallest 
degree  this  country's  plans. 

"Ambitious  plans  have  been  presented  suggesting  a  great 
bomb-curtain  sea-net,  strung  in  sections  miles  long  and  pendent 
200  feet  deep,  to  close  the  North  Sea  from  Scotland  to  the  three- 
mile  limit  off  the  Norway  coast. 

"The  difficulties  are  stuj>endous  and  the  cost  would  be  tremen- 
dous, but  many  important  engineers  and  the  scientific  and 
technical  press  express  hoi)es  that  it  Avill  yet  be  done. 

"This  great  net  would  be  float-supported,  and  at  the  cross- 
wires  of  the  '20-  to  :iO-foot  meshes  there  WTOuld  be  attached 
explosive  contact  bombs  to  destroy  any  submarine  that  would 
nose  in. 

'■Many  suggestions  are  made  for  ships  of  unusual  form  to 
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)>n)\i(i»>  for  safety  in  caso  of  a  Inipcdo  or  miiK  cNplixliiiu;  luar 
or  against  the  hull. 

"The  modern  tank  steamer  used  t<)  carry  tiiiid  cargoes,  sueh 
as  petroh'uni  iircTduets  or  molasses,  is  a  good  e.xample  of  this 
design,  which  Ims  been  in  general  use  for  many  years. 

"The  exi)losion  of  a  near-hy  submarine  mine  or  torpedo 
freciuently  tears  great  rents  in  the  ship's  ])lating.  in  some  cases 
opening  a  jagged  hole  ten  feet  or  more  across,  but  th(>  destructive 
efTect  on  th(>  hull  of  a  ship  cau.sed  by  the  exph)sion  .  .  .  may  be 
greatly  diminished  l)y  special  hull  construction. 

"The  inconipressil)ility  of  water  gives  the  required  fulcrum 
to  the  explosion.  .  .  .  it.  therefore,  follows  that  the  destructive 
ertVct  wouhl  be  minimized  in  direct  j)roportion  to  the  non- 
resistance  of  the  fulcrum.  To  accomplish  this  d(  sired  result, 
an  ingenious  method  is  imder  pat<'nt  which  j)rovides  perforate*! 
j)il)e-line  outlets  ])arallel  to  the  ship's  keel  and  connected  up 
to  the  high-j)ressure  steam-line. 

"Upon  ai)proa<'h  of  a  torpedo  the  steam  is  switched  into 
the  outlets  and  the  rising  zone  of  bubbh'S  displaces  tln'  sea- 
water  and  creates  a  froth  mass  of  reduced  resistance  tending  to 
dissipate  the  force  of  the  tori)edo  exph)sion. 

"In  making  reference  to  various  j)atents  and  a|)|>li<'ations  ol 
devices,  it  is  only  intended  thereby  to  illustrate  tyi)es  and 
general  methods  that  the  engineer  and  inventor  may  know  in 
l)art  what  has  already  been  done.  Even  tho  some  of  these 
references  may  be  to  the  4().()(H)  niisconcj-ived  devices  examined 
and  unused,  they  have  l)een  helpful  to  the  national  cause  by 
the  j)atent  fees  expended  upon  tliem  and  as  guides  and  guards 
U>  the  inventors  yet  imborn." 


HOW      LIGHTMNC;     ilKI.I'S     DMV     TIIK     KAKTU  —  Many 

authorities  recogniz(  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  .slowly  losing  its 
moisture.  How  tliis  can  occur  is  partially  explained,  we  are 
told  by  C.  F".  von  Ib-rrmann,  in  Sricnrr  (New  York),  l>y  the 
action  of  electrical  di.scliarges  in  decomjiosing  water  vapor. 
One  of  the  romi)onent  gases,  hydrogen,  is  very  light  and 
rises  to  the  upper  limits  of  tiie  eartli's  atmosi)here,  where 
it  is  tiltimately  thrown  off.  This  lo.ss  of  hydrogen  means  in 
tile  long  run  a  loss  of  water.  The  (le<*omposition  of  the  earth's 
m(»isture,  with  (itial  loss,  is  also  brought  about  by  other  agencies, 
notably  the  effect  of  the  light-rays  of  the  tii)j)er  part  of  the 
spectrum.  Mr.  xon  llerrmaiui  quotes  a  writer  in  I'mschnii, 
Dr.  Karl  Stoeckel,  as  saying: 

"It  is  believe*!  that  tin-  idtra-\iolet  rays  of  sunlight  which 
fall  upon  the  water  vapor  suspen<!ed  in  the  lowt-r  strata  of  the 
*»rlh's  atmosphere  decomiio.se  a  small  |)art  of  it  to  )iroduce 
liyrlrogen,  which  rises  to  great  heights." 


On  tliis  Mr.  \(in  Herrmann  comments  as  follows: 

"  1  do  not  tliink  it  lias  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  earth's 
surface  niust  be  continuously  losing  hydrogen  through  the 
decomposition  of  water  vapor  by  every  flasli  of  liglitning. 
Pickering  and  others  have  recognized  the  hydrogen  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  liglitning,  and  tlie  larger  works  on  meteorologj- 
mention  the  fact  that  lightning  flaslies  decompose  som(>  water. 
.  .  .  The  hydrogen  formed  l)y  every  liglitning-flasli  ris<'s  rapidly 
to  the  upper  atmosphere  and  is  lost  to  tlie  earth. 

"(\)iisidering  the  fn-quency  of  thund(>r-storins  during  the 
summer  season  in  botli  liemisplieres  and  at  all  times  in  the 
e(piat()ria!  regions,  the  loss  of  hydrogen  in  this  way  can  not  be 
considered  as  insignificant.  As  long  as  conditions  upon  the 
eartli  remain  such  as  to  render  lliunder-storms  possible,  the 
slow  desiccation  of  the  earth  must  continue." 


BOORS   AS   GARDENS   OF  WEEDS 

PLANTS  THAT  FLOURISH  in  books  have  been  studied 
by  Dr.  Pierre  See,  who  has  recently  told  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  liis  discoveric>s.  Tlu  jilants  are  \arieties 
of  mold-fungi  of  a  low  ord<^r.  When  crowded  together  they 
l)roduce  spots  and  blemishes  on  the  leaves,  whicli  show  the 
cliaracteristic  color  of  tlie  fungi.  Tlu>  fact  tliat  these  spots  are 
due  to  microscoiiic  veg«>tation  was  discovered  more  tlian  thirty 
Ncars  ago  by  a  Hungarian  l)otanist.  Jules  Schaarschmidt.  wlio 
scraped  the  surface  of  old  i)aper  money,  and,  transferring  the 
de|)osit  into  a  drop  of  water  under  a  microscope,  was  able  to 
estal)lisii  tlie  pnseiice  of  i)lant  growtli.  We  quote  from  a 
descriptive  article  contriluited  to  The  Scicnlijic  Ainen'atn  (Now 
^'ork.  April  27)  as  follows: 

"Dr.  See  has  not  been  content  with  so  superficial  a  glance. 
In  ol>s«'rving  «'losely.  under  high  magnification,  each  spot  of  an 
old  book  or  of  a  more  recent  volume  wiiicli  lias  b(>en  sojourning 
in  a  damp  jilace.  these  are  seen  to  be  com|)osed  of  two  ])arts — 
a  ratlu>r  dark  ct'iitral  nucU>us.  geiu'rally  made  up  *)f  tlie  vegeUi- 
tiv»'  menib(>rs  technically  known  as  the  mycelium,  and  a  lighter 
l)eriplieral  zone  of  more  or  less  nninded  contour,  colored  by  the 
.secretions  of  the  fungus  and  ordinarily,  tlirough  diffusion  of  the 
pigment,  visible  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet.  Likewise  the  molds 
are  found  in  stagi-s  of  veg«'tation  varying  widely  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  liav»'  been  living. 

"Ileri'.  for  example,  is  a  book  printed  in  HM.'i  and  left  for 
s»-venil  months  near  a  wet  wall.  If  we  turn  the  h-aves,  wo 
observe  in  certain  places  on  page  2.S  a  gi'e«'nisli-yellow  discolor- 
ation  due    to   perfectly   develitjied   Clmtomiiiin.     Tile    spots    on 
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page  29  came  from  contact  wnth  the  preceding  ones  when  the 
book  was  closed.  Continuing  our  indoor  botanical  expedition, 
we  discover,  upon  certain  pages,  some  rost^colored  spots  caused 
by  Fusariinn,  while  the  tiny  points  scattered  about  the  surface 
of  the  paper  represent  Alter norin  reduced  to  a  form  of  encysted 
preservation.  Other  species  of  book  molds,  like  Sinchi/bolri/s, 
give  spores  Avhich  re\eal  themsehes  in  the  form  of  a  black 
powder  when  the  paper  is  torn.  All  these  germs  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  late  infection,  but  exist  in  the  raw  fibers  of  the 
paper-making  material;  for  when  we  examine  fr(>shly  manu- 
factured paper,  either  by  a  di- 
rt>ct  light  or  by  looking  through 
it,  we  see  here,  too,  spots  of 
different  forms,  which  are  some- 
times even  sensible  to  the 
touch. 

"When  found  upon  ancient 
volumes  dating  .several  cen- 
turies back  the  lower  fungi  are 
flead  and  desiccated;  they  may 
then  be  differentiated  by  simple 
examination  only  in  case  it  is  a 
matter  of  Choetomium  or  of 
AcTOStalagmus,  both  of  which 
leave  a  permanent  characteris- 
tic spot.  But  if  one  herborizes 
in  more  recent  volumes  one  will 
there  discover  mycelium  ele- 
ments still  living  and  capably 
of  developing  into  considerable 
areas. 

"So  Dr.  See,  a  gardener  of  a 
new  sort,  has  systematically 
cultivated  mjcelium  collected 
from  various  sources.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  his  'seeds'  as 
aseptic  as  possible,  under  pain 
of  seeing  his  small  'beds'  over- 
run by  all  sorts  of  'weeds'  .  .  . 
common  molds.  For  his  cul- 
tures he  uses  various  media — 
carrots  or  potatoes,  licorice, 
gelatin,  paper,  or  wood;  and  he 
keeps  them  in  tubes,  in  boxes, 
and  in  other  small '  greenhouses ' 
of  glass.  Frequently  he  em- 
ploys Ucorice  roots,  with  the 
corky   bark  peeled   off   to   lay 

bare  the  yellow  sapwood  whose  tissues  contain  glycyri'hizin.  a 
sweet  substance  very  fa%orable  to  moldy  growth.  Before  'plant- 
ing' he  heats  the  culture  in  an  autoclave  to  120  degrees,  main- 
taining this  temperature  for  an  hour,  in  order  to  kill  the  para- 
sitic spores." 

ELECTRIC   HEAT   UNECONOMICAL 

WHERE  COAL  AND  WATER-POWER  are  both 
available,  the  coal  should  be  used  for  heating,  while 
the  water  should  operate  power-plants.  The  idea  that 
electricity  can  be  used  profitably  for  heating  on  a  large  scale  is 
negatived  by  Arthur  V.  White,  consulting  engineer  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Conservation  Commission,  writing  in  Industrial  Canada. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
held  in  Toronto  in  March,  the  question  of  electric  heating 
received  considerable  attention.  As  Mr.  White  figures  it  out, 
one  cent  will  pay  for  3.412  heat-units  produced  electrically  and 
for  14,000  units  from  the  combustion  of  coal.  If  his  calcula- 
tions are  correct,  the  economic  use  of  the  electric  current  would 
seem  to  be  undoubtedly  in  the  de\  (.•loi)ment  of  power.  Writes 
Mr.  White: 

"In  the  city  of  Toronto  there  are  about  SO.OOO  homes  which, 
during  the  winter  months,  consume  an  a\eragi'  of  about  ten 
tons  per  home — thus  making  a  total  consumption  of  800,000 
tons  of  anthracite.  The  total  consumption  is  probably  nearer 
900,000  net  tons,  but  we  shall  make  the  allowance  of  about 
100,000  tons  for  cooking  and  other  special  heating  purposes 
used  outside  the  winter  months. 

"Now,  to  supply  from  electrical  energj-  the  heat  equivalent 
of  the  800,000  tons  of  anthracite,  at  the  time  of  the  maximum 
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rate  of  consumption  and  on  the  basis  of  .50  per  cent,  recovery, 
there  would  ha^ c  to  be  available,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
l,.o00.000  electrical  horse-power. 

"If  we  take  the  population  of  Ontario  at  2,500.000  and  apply 
the  same  average  fuel  consumption  as  has  just  been  taken  for 
Toronto,  there  would  ha\  e  to  ])e  available  no  less  than  7,500,000 
electrical  horse- power  to  heat  the  homes  of  Ontario  during 
the  eoldest  weather. 

•"For  i)urpo.s('  of  further  illustration,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
low  maxinnun  demand  of  electrical  energy  to  heat  an  eight-  or 

nine-roomed   house  in  Ontario, 

1      such  as    wolild    ordinarily    use 

nine  to  ten  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  for  the  winter  season,  would 
be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  horse- 
power— it  would  probably  be 
nearer  thirty  horse-power,  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  would 
lie  a  still  greater  quantity. 

"Considering,  then,  the  SO.- 
OOO homes  on  the  basis  of 
approximately  twenty  horse- 
power, we  deri\'e,  again,  about 
1,500.000  horse-power  as  the 
estimated  electrical  require- 
ment for  simplj'  heating  the 
homes  of  Toronto.  This  takes 
no  account  of  lighting,  other 
heating,  or  power  demands.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  figures 
here  presented  are  conservative, 
and  doubtless  the  quantities 
required  might  be  substantially 
greater. 

'•Now,  taking  the  2,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  used 
annually  in  Toronto,  and  as- 
suming that  500,000  tons  of  this 
are  used  for  heating,  we  would 
require  nearlj'  an  additional 
1,000,000  horse-power  of  electri- 
cal energy  to  replace  this  half- 
million  tons,  so  that  in  reality 
our  estimate  of  the  heating  re- 
quirements for  Toronto  —  and 
this  takes  no  account  of  power 
requirements — becomes  2,500,- 
000  horse-power. 
"Again,  if  we  assume  that  of  the  bituminous  coal  1,500,000 
tons  are  used  for  power  purposes  to  produce  power  generated 
from  steam,  under  conditions  which  would  probably  require 
some  fiifteen  or  twenty  tons — it  may  even  be  thirty  tons — of 
coal  per  horse-power  year,  then  about  50,000  to  75,000  electrical 
horse-power  would  replace  for  power  purposes  the  powder 
developed  from  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

"We  have  here  simply  l>een  illustrating  our  argument  from 
conditions  appertaining  to  a  community  like  Toronto. 

"Canada  uses  annually  about  4, .500, 000  tons  of  anthracite 
coal,  of  which  we  shall  assume  4,000,000  tons  are  used  during 
the  winter  months.  On  the  basis  of  the  assumption  just  pre- 
sented— viz.,  that  it  would  take  1,500,000  horse-power,  at  a 
time  of  maximum  demand,  to  supplant  the  heat  now  derived 
from  800,000  tons  of  anthracite — Canada,  to  replace  the  4,000,- 
000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  woidd  require  to  have  available 
7,500,000  electrical  horse-power. 

"Electricity  is  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  cook- 
ing and  other  domestic  purposes.  Such  uses  will  doubtless 
increase.  It  is  estimated  that  if,  at  the  pi'esent  time,  Toronto 
were  to  do  its  cooking  by  electrical  ranges,  it  would  require 
electrical  energ>'  to  be  available  at  a  demand  rate  of  225,000 
horse-power.  Probably,  this  quantity  could  be  reduced  by 
change  in  diversity  factor  with  such  a  large  connected  load. 

"If  electrical  energy  is  to  be  used  wholesale,  then  it  is  more 
efficiently  employed  for  power  purposes;  and  the  fuel,  such  as 
coal,  oil,  gas.  etc.,  is  more  profitably  employed  directly  for 
heating  purposes.  The  total  estimated  potential  water-power 
of  Ontario  is  about  6,000.000  horse-power,  and  of  Quebec  the 
same  amount.  The  development  in  each  province  is  about 
750,000  horse-power.  If  the  electrical  energy  already'  de- 
veloped in  the  whole  of  Canada,  amounting  to  about  1.800,000 
horse-power,  were  all  available  for  heating  it  would  prove 
insufficient  to  replace  the  fuel  used  in  Ontario  by  but  half  a 
million  of  its  population." 
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THE    MIND    OF   THE    SA\  AGE 

Is  A  SAVAOK  nu'iitally  inltriur  to  a  cix  ili/<<l  man? 
■  PerhajKs."  answt-rs  Ellsworth  Faiis.  of  tin-  Un.i\irsity  of 
Iowa,  writing  in  Tin  A  nit ricnn  .fiiiiriuil  nf  Soriolof/i/  (f 'hicajro  i, 
"l)Ut  if  so.  il  will  have  to  V»»'  |»rovc(l  on  otliir  )>T<nin<ls  thai>  tlio.sc 
fornnrly  lul<l  siilTlciint.  'Plic  old  artfiiiiK-iits  arc  discrfditpd." 
Thf  old  sources  of  error,  as  stated  l>y  this  writer,  are.  tlie  assinii|)- 
tion  that  all  jxtsoiis  who  are  different  nnist  l>e  inferinr.  nn- 
warranted  {generalization  rimn  isolated  instances,  aceeptanc)  of 
tile  point  of  \  iew  of  iy:norant  travelers,  the  tendency  of  a  native 
to  invent  an  e\|)lanatioM  lalher  tlian  confess  i<;norance.  an<l. 
linailv .  iiriiorance  of  lanirnatre  and  its  correlative  knowledge;  for 
the  writt'r  assiu'es  ns  that  familiarity  witii  civ  ili/.ed  lany:ua{res 
may  entirely  incai)acitate  a  scholar  for-  makinL-^  inference 
from  the  lanvruatrcs  of  savaire  trihes.  Many  are  iIk  mistakes 
that    have  l>een   madi'  l>v    si-holarlv    slinlent<  of  savaire  customs: 
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in  many  <'a.s«'s,  Mr.  Faris  tliiid<s.  just  because  thev"  bav\'  been 
.scholarly,      lie  writes: 

•  '"The  emotional  life  of  the  nncivili/(d  jx'oples  lias  l>een  written 
a])out  with  a  ^vt'iii  <Ual  of  assurance  by  many  anthroi)olo}!:ists. 
The  ohler  view  was  that  ])rimiti\t'  men,  beinfi  midway  between 
man  and  brute,  were  characterized  by  a  sort  of  acti\  ity  more 
nearly  lik(^  j)rimitiv('  retle.x  action.  They  were  h-ss  hijjhly 
evolved,  and  th»'refore  less  able  to  have  emotions  connected  Avith 
the  more  remote  ])ossil)iliti<'S.  They  were  sui)j)osed  to  be 
impetuous,  like  childreuv  noisy,  excitable.  And  yet  avo  were 
abh>.  on  tin;  Konyfo,  to  write  contracts  for  a  year  at  a  time 
and  keep  lar^e  numbers  of  servants  and  workmen  constantly 
employi'd  with  as  little  trouble  amonf;  the  laborers  as  we  woidd 
exjject  to  encounter  here  at  home.  They  were  said  to  1h>  char- 
acterized by  improv  ideiice  and  a  lack  of  the  feelintr  of  ownership, 
but  the  Kontfo  natives  eat  cassava  as  the  i)rincipal  article  of 
breadstuff,  and  this  requin-s  fully  inne  months  in  which  to 
mature — quite  as  lonir  as  wheat  and  lonijer  than  any  «)ther  of 
our  ordinary  foodstuffs. 

"The  inhit>ition  of  impulses  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Itest 
indt'.xes  of  mentality.  Feeble-minded  children  are  unal)le  to 
choose  between  two  offered  objects,  becau.se  they  can  not  a))|)ar- 
ently  supi)ress  the  impulse  to  .seiz(  the  neater.  The  savafre  has 
been  said  to  be  under  the  .same  limitation.  .\nd  yet  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  accus<'  the  white 
men  whom  he  knows  of  just  this  fault.  The  white  man  conn-s 
into  the  tropics  with  exan^rerated  i<lejis  of  the  im|>ortance  of 
yettint;  thinns  <lone  on  schedule,  ^^'llen  |)eopl(  do  not  move 
as  fast  as  he  wishes  he  often  loses  control  of  hini.self  and  raves 
and  fumes  (piite  like  a  s|>oile<|  chihl.  The  .\fricaii  would  be  able 
to  insist  that  it  is  the  white  nuin  who  has  no  control  of  him.self. 

"'I'lii'  tabus  «»f  savaue  life  are  many  and  complex.  They  are 
habitually  well  observ<(l.  .\nd  when  it  is  remembered  that  tln' 
tulnis  are  prohibitions  on  )>ractises  that  iire  at  tra<liv  e  ami  which 
the  aKent  wishes  to  en^a^e  in.  it  will  be  seen  that  it  requires 
some  mastery  of  the  im|)ulses  to  be  able  to  resi>t. 

■'Ak  to  imitativeiiess.  it  i.s  not  at  all  apparent  that  the  savage 
is  more  imitative  than  others.  We  adopt  the  ways  of  the  )>eople 
in  thi'  (,'roup  which  we  admire  and  which  we  are  trying  to  attaiji 
t4>,  but  with  the  wavs  and  methods  of  another  ^'ronj)  we  do  not 


con.'-ern  ourselves.  The  savage  will  adopt  a  now  garment  of 
<'ivilization  when  he  has  counnenced  to  admire  th<'  jrroui>  of 
civ  ilized  men  with  whom  he  has  been  associated,  but  tln're  are 
many  irreconcilables  in  every  group  of  primitive  peojjle  who 
flatly  refuse  to  touch  any  of  the  accursed  foreigner's  things.  .  . 

'"The  most  jwsitive  statements  of  the  ])sycbology  of  tht 
sjivage  hav*  been  madi'  with  refen-nce  to  his  reasoning  i)ovver. 
It  seems  a  very  natural  and  defensible  conclusion  that,  since 
exact  science,  as  we  know  it.  does  not  exist  among  them,  they 
have  an  inferior  ability  in  reasoning.  At  least  they  lack  a  .sufTi- 
•  ently  developed  rea.soning  faculty  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  life. 
■  It  will,  of  coiu'se.  be  ai>i)arent  that  thi'  modern  experimental 
method  which  originated  with  (Jalileo  and  his  generation  did  not 
originate  inde|)endently  among  the  ])resent-day  savages.  But 
the  power  of  forming  hy))otheses  to  account  for  diHiculties  is  as 
readily  observed  among  them  as  among  us. 

"The  quantitative  c()n<-ept ions  have  entered  but  .slightly  into 
their  life.  Cloth  is  measured  by  fathoms,  the  outstretchecl  arms 
of  the  seller  suHicing  for  a  measun-.  but  there  is  no  measure  of 
weight.  The  volume  of  oil  that  is  sold  is  niea.sured  by  the  i>otful. 
but  there  is  no  rigid  standard  of  size 

"'The  hyi)othesis  that  has  been  forming,  therefore,  in  recent 
years  concerning  the  nnnd  of  so-called  i)rimitive  man.  nieanih): 
the  inicivilized  races  of  the  ])resent  day,  is  that  in  native  endow- 
ment the  savage  child  is.  on  the  average,  about  the  same  in 
capacity  as  the  child  of  civilized  races.  Instead  of  the  concept 
of  different  stages  or  degi'ees  of  mentality,  we  find  it  ea.sier  t^i 
1  hiidv  of  the  human  mind  as  being,  in  its  caj)acity.  abcmt  thesam«' 
everywhere,  the  difference  in  culture  to  be  <'X])lained  in  terms  of 
the  |)hysical  g«'ograi)liy.  or  the  stimuli  from  otlu-r  gi'oups.  or  the 
unaccountable  occurrence  of  great  men.  But  this  is  only  a  hy- 
})otlie.sis.  It  has  not  ])een  ])roved.  It  may  well  be  that  differ- 
ences in  anatomical  structure  can  be  correlated  with  <lifference.* 
in  mental  cai)acity.  One  would  suppose  that  the  size  or  weight 
of  the  brain  could  be  so  correlated.  The  ditticidty  is  in  finding  a 
crucial  test.  To  nu'asure  the  achievements  of  the  tribes  in  their 
own  habitat  is  inconclusive,  and  to  imi)ort  youths  into  our 
sediools  is  to  fail  to  i.solate  the  years  <»f  childhood  which  rei-eiit 
psychology  considers  the  most  jxttent  in  their  iiiHuence  on  the 
after-life. •"• 

Much  light  could  be  thrown  on  the  problem,  the  writer 
lu'liev  es.  by  going  to  the  A  illages  and  making  (h'tailed  mental  and 
l)hysical  tests.  A  little  was  done  with  the  natives  who  were  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904.  l>ut  the  tests  were  incon- 
clusive because'  these  native's  were  te)e»  fe-vv  and  seh-cted  on  the 
wre)ng  princijde.  anel  bee-ause  the  tests  were  nuTely  for  sens«- 
e>rgan  acinty.  visie)n.  color-blindness,  and  auditory  ability. 
The  investigators  we  re-  ignorant  e)f  the-  language'  and  had  to  rely 
on  interpreters  e)r  the-  use  e)f  "pielgin  English."  We  read  in 
conclusion ; 

"If  an  expe  elitieni  e-endel  be-  nuiele  te)  the'  e'quate>rial  Kongo  in 
eliarge  e)f  e)ne'  whe)  e-eudel  spe'ak  the  language  readily  anel  whe)  was 
alse)  traine'd  in  i>.sye'he)le)gie'al  te'chni<iue'.  anel  if  re'e-orels  ce)uld  he' 
e)btaine'el  e>f  the'  nniital  aiul  physie-al  al>ility  e)f.  say.  e)ne'  the)nsanei 
e)r  lifteen  humlre'el  i)re)i)erly  elistributeel  ineliv  ieluals.  it  we)uld  he 
pe)ssible'  te)  be'  far  im)re'  i)e)sitive'  em  the'  gene'ral  que'stion  tlmii 
we'  are'  at  the'  prese-nt  time.  Se)me'  themght  e)f  e)rganizing  sue-h  an 
e'X|)e'ditie)n  has  re-e-e'iitlv  been  inelulgeel  in.  anel  the>  jdans  were 
e)utline'el  in  eh-tail  in  the'  e-arly  |)art  e)f  1!)14.  but  the  outbreak 
eif  the'  war  pe)sti)e)ne'd  ev  e-ryt  liing.  When  peace'  e-eunes,  it  may 
be'  that  funels  can  be'  se-cured  ami  the'  e'Xi)e'elitie>n  e'e)mlucte'd.  and 
if  se)  it  will  be'  j)e)ssible'  te)  write'  with  mueh  nn)re'  ce-rtainty  eon- 
ee-rning  the  miml  e»f  primitive    in;iii." 


|{(M,I,I^(;    A   (;KAM1K   block— a   m.vel  method  e)f  trm 
porting  a   t  liirt  v-tiv  e'-te)n  ble)e'k  e>f  Texas  granite  to  the  railro.i 
is    eh'se-ribeMl    anel    illustrated    in     Kiiiii>it< riiuj    (iinl    Cotilnirln 
(Chie-age)).      Says  this  paper: 

"The'  epiairy  fre)m  whie-li  this  granite'  was  take'U  is  situab 
eight  mile's  fre)m  the'  te)vvn  e)f  Llaite).  the  neare'st  railroad-stution 
.\  ])e)e)r  reiael  anel  we-ak  brielge's  e'e)Pne'ct»>d  the>  two.  Furthn- 
me)re'.  tlu're-  we're  in>  wage)us  in  the'  vie-inity  e-apabh'  e)f  handlinjr 
this  weight,  se)  that  it  was  elee-iele  el  that  the'  e)idy  prae-tie-al  nn'the>el 
e>f  lran>pe)rting  the'  steme'  was  te)  redl  it  te)  the'  railreiael.  This 
vva>  eiouc  by  lyii>g  small  le>gs  te)  the  stone  with  wire'  re)pe'.  whii'li 
ae'te-el  as  a  tire'  anel  as  pre)te'e'tie)n  to  the>  bleie-k.  The'  nu)tive- 
peiwer   was   su|>plii'el    by   an   engine'  me)unte'el   e)n   a    truck   whieh 
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followed  the  path  of  rock.  The  block  was  moved  forward.'by) 
unwTapping  a  wire  rope  which  had  been  previously  wrapt 
around  il,  by  winding  the  other  end  on  the  drum  of  the  engine. 
The  friction  between  the  block  and  the  rough  road  prevenjted 
it  from  traveling  faster  than  desired  down  tlie  gi'ades.  Several 
streams  were  crossed,  but  no  unusual  difficulty  was-experienced. 
When  the  block  reached  its  destination  it  was  finished  to  size 
'^ven  feet  square  by  10  feet  before  being  placed  on' the  railroad- 
ear.  Its  final  resting-place  is  the  Terrj'  Ranger  Monument 
on  the  Capitol  grounds  in  Austin,  Texas." 


TELEPHONING   TO   A   TRAIN 

ASUC;CP]SSFUL  TEST  of  telephone  communication 
between  a  train-dispatcher's  office  and  a  mo\ing  train 
-  has  recently  been  made  by  the  Canadian  Government. 
Tills  has  l)een  accomplished  before,  but  the  present  device 
tniluxlies  some  features  that  are  said  to  make  it  usable  in  a 
practical  way.  The  track  is  used  as  the  conductor,  and  the 
olef^trical  current  reaches  the  moving  train  through  its  wheels. 
The  test,  as  described  in  Railway  aud  Loconiolive  Engineer- 
ing (Xew  York,  May),  was  made  between  Moncton  and 
Humphrey's  station,  Xew  Brunswick,  on  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Railways.  The  apparatus  was  devised  by  a  New  York 
firm  and  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Government 
was  present.  Communication  was  set  up  not  only  between 
the  dispatcher  and  the  train,  several  miles  away,  but  between 
the  conductor  and  the  engineer  of  the  same  train,  and  it  is 
declared  feasible  to  make  a  moving  train  a  regular  station  on 
the  lines  of  a  city  telephone  exchange.  Says  the  authority 
namrd  above: 

"During  the  test,  which  was  very  complete,  the  conver- 
sations were  carried  on  between  the  moving  train  and  the  dis- 
patcher's office  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner. 

■'The  engine  was  cut  off  from  the  car  and  proceeded  a  mile 
down  the  track  by  orders  telephoned  from  the  conductor  to 
the  engineer. 

"  The  engine  was  then  stopt  by  telephone  orders  from  the 
conductor,  who  was  on  the  car,  and  instructed  to  come  back 
and  couple  up  again.  Then  an  order  was  given  hy  the  con- 
ductor to  back  up  the  train  and  take  on  the  flagman,  who  had 
gone  back    to  flag. 

"Before  backing  up,  a  telephone  message  was  sent  to  the 
dispatcher's  office,  asking  if  it  was  safe  to  back  up,  and  the 
answer  bj^  telephone  from  the  dispatcher  was  that  this  would 
lie  all  right. 

"  After  backing  up  to  the  flagman,  the  order  was  received 
from  the  dispatcher's  office  to  go  ahead  to  Humphrey's  and 
cross  over  to  the  other  track  and  come  back  to  Moncton. 
Before  reaching  Humphrey's  a  second  telephone-message  was 
received  from  the  dispatcher  countermanding  the  previous 
order  to  cross  over,  but  to  return  to  Moncton  on  the  same  track, 
as  the  train  was  protected  from  the  rear. 

"All  these  instructions  were  transmitted  by  telephone  from 
the  dispatcher's  office  to  the  conductor  on  the  car  and  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  engineer  by  telephone,  while  the 
car  was  nmning,  showing  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  control 
!•  moving  train  by  telephone  from  the  dispatcher's  office  at  a 
distant  point. 

"Communication  was  also  established  between  the  moving 
train  and  the  city  telephone  ser\'iee.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment i{aihvay  officials  exprest  themselves  as  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  the  practicabihty  of  the  whole  test,  the  equipment  used, 
and  the  highly  iiniK)rtant  work  which  was  then,  and  can  always 
be  done  by  this  means,  of  reaching  a  train  which  is  usually, 
under  such  circumstances,  completely  out  of  the  range  of  control 
aud  entirely  beyond  help. 

"Xot  only  is  the  startUng  statement  made,  but  it  has  been 
verified  that  communication  is  possible  to  estabUsh  between  a 
mo\  ing  train  and  the  city  telephone-service,  which  makes  it 
l)ossiblt>  for  one  to  talk  directly-  through  the  telephone  in  one's 
hotel-room  to  some  one  on  a  train  one  hundred  miles  away 
running  sixty  miles  an  hour." 

The  material  u.sed  in  installing  the  railway  telephone  is 
declaired  not  to  be  at  all  costly,  but  to  consist  of  standard  goods 


found  in  anj'  well-equipped  electrical  supply-house  throughout 
the  country  and  to  be  easily  applicable.     We' read  further: 

"Telephone  wires  are  attached  to  the  front  and  rear  trucks 
of  anj-'form  of  cars  now  in  use  on  the  various  railroads.  The 
.wires  are  attached  to  the  engine  and  to  the  tender.  The  voice- 
transmission  takes  place  through  the  wheels  and  down  to  the 
'rails,  where  it  i-uns  along  and  is  picjced  up  by  the  engineer, 
conductor,  or  dispatcher,  whichever  party  the  signal  indicates 
the  message  is  for. 

"Just  here  a  most  interesting  and  exceedingly  useful  feature 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  telephoning  to  a  train  by  means  of  track 
circuit  and  wheels,  axles,  and  train-wires  should  be  mentioned. 
It  is  this:  The  block  signal  .system  divides  the  track  into  sections, 
and  each  section  can  be  reached  separately.  In  this  country 
an  accident  might  destroy  a  section  or  a  'block,'  but  the  block 
on  each  side  of  the  mutilated  one  (;ould  be  reached  by  telephone, 
and  a  train  in  front  or  l)ehind  the  wreck  could  be  spoken  to  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  This  feature,  excellent  as  it  is  for- us, 
might  be  of  priceless  value  in  P^rance,  where  the  United  States 
Government  has  miles  of  railway  behind  the  Allied  line. 

"Here,    mistake,    inadvertence,    or   accident   may   destroy   a 


By  courtesy  of  "  Railway  aud  Locomotive  Eugineerint;.' '  Kew  Voi-k. 

THE  TELEPHONE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  ENGINE  AND  TENDER. 

It  is  now  possible  "to  talk  directly  through  the  telephone  in  one's 

hotel  room  to  some  one  on  a  train  one  hundred  miles  away  running 

sixty  miles  an  hour." 


sectional  block  of  track,  and  we  would  find  the  telephone  with 
this  feature  of  the  highest  utility.  Not  so,  in  degrees  of  con- 
venience only,  in  France.  There  the  enemy  of  liberty,  free 
thought,  and  strong  development  constantly  endeavors  to 
break  the  continuity  of  the  Une.  If  evil  fortune  permits  him, 
Avith  some  high  explosive,  to  destroy  a  'block'  of  track,  he  but 
hampers  a  bit  of  the  line,  because  the  telephone  (^an  reach 
trains  on  either  side  of  the  damaged  portion.  Thus  are  those 
who  have  enslaved  science  and  made  her  work  for  ignoble  ends, 
and  prostituted  the  knowledge  God  has  given  us  as  a  reward  for 
hard  labor  and  conscientious  thought — these  men  are  beaten 
at  their  own  game  by  applied  science,  and  it  is  from  this  country 
that  the  new  thought  and  impulse  come. 

"It  is  not  for  us  to  prescribe  a  course  of  action  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  to  say  that  this  or  that  remedy  is  infallible.  We 
offer  this  suggestion,  however,  that  the  Government  look  into 
this  whole  matter  of  telephone  connection  to  a  moving  [train 
and  the  adjunct  that  goes  with  it,  of  reaching  trains  separated 
by  an  impassable  area,  or  trains  in  distress,  or  those. that  as  they 
proceed  may  pick  up  information  priceless  to  the  Army.'   . 

"If  not  used  here  at  present,  the  telephone  will  some  day 
be  so  used,  but  its  utiUty  for  military'  lines  looks  to.us  to  be^of 
the  highest  value  to-day,  when  freedom  stands  with  its' back 
against  the  wall  fighting  for  the  right." 
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THE   FISHING   INDUSTRY  TO-DAY 


WHFA'EVEU  ANY  WHITKK.  in  any  ii{,'e,  has  wished 
to  give  an  idea  of  \ast  iiunihei'S,  nunibei's  too  \'ast 
to  be  exprest  by  fiprures,  he  has  always  fallen  back 
on  one  of  five  oomparisons:  the  stars  of  the  sk>',  the  leaves  of 
the  forest,  the  sands  of  the  shore,  the  birds  of  the  air,  or  the 
fish  of  the  sea. 

One  would  he  hard  put  to  it  to  say  which  of  these  indicates 
the  hijrhest  number;  l)ut  certainly  the  fish  of  the  sea  deserve 
to  be  eaUed  "innumerable."  There  ha\'e  been  cases  where  a 
shij)  has  sailed  for  over  twenty-five  miles  throupfh  waters  the 
surfaf^e  of  which  was  literally 
alive  with  fish,  of  one  variety  only. 
And  when  you  stop  to  think  that 
thi.s  was  but  one  small  ^fouj)  of 
fish  ainoiiK  all  those  which  roam 
and  school  in  l)oth  surface  and 
bottom  areas,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  impossible  it  is  that 
commercial  fishins  should  danger- 
ously deplete  (jur  total  supj)lies 
of  edible  salt-watt^r  fisji. 

Such  is  the  Ki'<'»t  natural  stor*^- 
house  of  fish.  One  of  the  food- 
problems  in  these  war  -  days, 
therefore,  is  to  taj)  the  resources 
of  the  sea  and  bring  to  our  tables 
an  adequate  sujjply  of  sea-food". 

SEASONAL  SUPPLIES— In  the 

previous  article  it  was  explained 

that  edible  fish  are  of  two  classes 

— migratory  and  ground  fish,  so 

called  becaii.sc^  they   inhabit  and 

are  caught  in  different  sea  areas. 

The     very      name     "migratory" 

gives  an  indication  of  the  liahils 

of  that  class  of  fish.     During  the 

winter    months    these   migrator\ 

fish   leave   tlie   shore   waters  and 

do  not   return   till   late  spring.     That    is  the  reason   why,  frum 

December  to  May.  such  deservedly  popular  \  arieties  as  mackerel 

and  bluefish  are  nol   to  be  caught.     They  are  simi)ly  not  to  be 

found,  any  more  than  one  ordinarily  finds  a  hibernating  animal 

during  the  winter  months. 

With  the  \ari<'ties  of  ground  (isli  the  case  is  somewhat  dittVr- 
eiit.  During  the  winter  months  such  ground  fish  as  cod  and 
haddock  are  still  to  i)e  caught.  Hut  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
keep  such  catches  up  to  spring  and  summer  levels,  lor  th<"  \  er\ 
simple  reason  that  the  storms  and  in1en.se  cold  of  winter  make 
it  humanly  imr)<)ssible  to  undertake  fishing  on  the  same  jcale 
as  in  the  warm-weather  months. 

Such  matters,  th«'n,  determine  what  is  called  the  seasonal 
supply  of  Msh.  in  brief,  all  northern  varieties  of  migratorx 
fish  are  not  available  t<»  «'aptm-e  between  December  and  May. 
but  the  consumer  mav  purchase  fro/.en  the  surplus  catch  of  tile 
mild-weather  months.  (Iround  lish,  on  the  other  hand.  nui\ 
be  had  fi-esh  caught  all  the  scar  round,  but  in  winter  the  asailabh- 
su|)|il>   is  necessarily  somewhat  curtailed. 

HANDICAPS  AND  REMEDIES  With  the  entry  «.f  this  coun- 
try into  the  war,  the  normal  <-hannels  of  fish-supph  and  dis- 
tribution immediately  became  somewhat  obstructed.  This 
was  in  coMsideral)le  measure  due  to  the  di\ersion  of  men  and 
vessels  from  the  fishing  trade  to  active  war-service.  It  was  a 
not  unnatural  con.seqiience  of  the  war.  for  our  naval  operations 
immediatels  felt  the  ne»'d  of  both  trawlers  and  shore  vessels 
and  the  fishermen  who  ha<l  manned  them.  Such  a  haj)pening 
was  altogether  to  be  expected,  hut  at  the  same  time  it  neces- 
sarily resulted  in  Uiuiiui.shing,  for  the  time  being,  the  resources 


essential  to  keeping  up  a  large  fish-supply  to  this  country.  That 
was  one  great  reason  for  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  salt-water 
fish  last  winter  and  early  this  spring. 

■  But  already  conditi<jns  have  improved  materially.  It  is  true 
many  trawlers  were  taken  out  of  the  fishing  business.  But  new 
trawlers  have  been,  and  are  being,  built.  And  to-daj',  because 
of  the  fact  that  our  fishing  ports  have  begun  to  offer  free  ad- 
mission to  Canadian  vessels,  a  number  of  Canadian  trawlers 
are  bringing  their  catches  to  our  markets.  Added  to  this  is  the 
probability  that  .some  ScandinaA'ian  trawlers  may  soon  he 
acquired  for  use  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

All  these  changes  tend  to  in- 
cn  ase  the  fish-supply.  And  there 
is  still  another.  For  many  years 
a  number  of  our  coastwise  States, 
especially  along  the  Atlantic, 
have  had  certain  laws  restricting 
the  possible  maximum  catch  of 
migratory  fish.  These  laws  were 
directed  sometimes  against  non- 
residents, sometimes  against  cer- 
tain kinds  of  fishing  gear.  Occa- 
sionally they  stipulated  certain 
closed  seasons  on  some  fishes. 

THE  FUTURE  OUTLOOK— .\Il 
tiie.se  reasons  contribute  to  the 
probability  that  there  will  be 
increased  supplies  of  fish  avail- 
alile  to  the  public  during  the 
(•oming  months.  And  any  such 
al)undance,  altho  modified  by  our 
increased  demands,  will,  from  the 
nature  of  all  trade,  produce  a 
tendeticj-  to  reasonable  prices  on 
most  of  the  varieties. 

Of  course,  fish  is  by  nature  to 
lie  classed  among  the  most  highly 
perishable  of  all  the  food-prod- 
ucts. And  for  that  reason  it  is 
tlependent  upon  well  -  ordered 
transportation  facilities  if  the  fish 
markets  of  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly the  small  cities  and 
towns,  are  to  be  abundanth  supplied  with  fish  which  the  public 
can  buy  at  reasonable  prices.  Whereas  our  meat-supplies  are 
transported  largely  in  car-load  shipments  and  originate  almost 
••ntirtly  from  the  few  large  packing  centers,  our  fish  supplies 
must  come  from  hundreds  of  relati\ely  small  fishing  districts 
in  far-flung  fishing  areas  and  from  scores  of  minor  distributing 
markets.  Also  many  of  the  finest  \arieties  of  salt-water  fish 
are  comparatively  small  in  size,  delicate  in  flesh  fibers,  highly 
perishal)le.  They  will  not  stand  extended  transportation  and 
must  be  distributed  and  consunu'd  within  a  relatively  short 
radius  of  the  district  in  which  the  fish  are  captured.  The  natural 
<-onsequenc»-  of  all  these  difficulties  is  that  over  75  per  cent,  of 
the  total  fish-production  is  transported  in  less  than  car-loads 
and  largely  In  expre.ss  shipments. 

.\ccordingly.  any  such  abnormal  transportation  conditions  as 
txisted  often  in  the  past  year  would  be  liable  to  have  an  un- 
ra\()rable  effect  both  upon  supplies  of  fish  and  retail  prices. 

THE  PUBLIC'S  DUTY  -The  licensing  .system  (fuUy  de- 
.senbed  in  Tio;  Litkhahv  DuiKsr  of  December  8,  1917)  as 
applied  to  wholt>sale  distributers  of  fish  has  worked  well.  The 
dilficulties  which  led  to  the  decrease  of  fish  supplies  in  the  past 
have  many  of  them  been  removed  or  made  less  obstructive. 
The  fish-supply  bids  fair  to  be  nmre  abundant  in  the  future,  and 
such  abundance  should  iiifiueiiee  pricis  toward  h'\els  which  are 
not  unrea.soiiable. 

"You  must  catch  your  fish  before  you  eat  it."  Very  true. 
Hut  if  the  fufhnty  industry  of  this  country  docfi  its  part  in  catching 
the  fish,  and  supplying  it  at  fair  prices,  it  becomes  the  public's  dutu 
(and  privilege)  to  eat  it,  now  more  than  ever  before. 


WAR-ART   liN   ENGLAND 


O 


NLY  THE  SPANIARD  GOYA  could  properly  paint 
war;  anytliing  in  the  frightful  drama  now  being  enacted 
that  should  be  depicted  w^ith  a  less  "mordant"  brush 

would  be  an  anti<'limax.  This,  in  view  of  the  pictures  pre- 
sented   in    the   British    Royal   Academy,    is    the   conviction   of 

Mr.  Kgan  Mew,  the  critic,  who  writes  in  the  London  Bystander. 

Hut  the  Royal  Academy  is  a  British  institution  and,  like  all 

such,  is  invariable.      It  opens  its  doors  with  the  regularity  of  the 

seasons.     May  would  as  soon  think     ___^_ 

of  not    putting    forth    its    swallows. 

whatever  might  be  hai)pening  on  the; 

Western  Front.     Paris   has  this  year 

awakened  to  the  possibility  of  reviv- 
ing   her  annual    exhibition,    but  the 

"Salon"  is    only    held  in    the    Petit 

Palais  instead  of  the  prewar  Grand 

Palais,  with    its    miles    of  canvases. 

lacking   a   Goya,    Mr.    Egan    Mew 

would   prefer  to   forego    art  dealing 

with  the  battle-field,  for,  as  he  says, 

"to  paint  the  trivial  incidents  of  the 

movements  of  doomed  men,  to  depict 

with  artistic  cunning  the  movements 

of  victory  or  defeat,  to  attempt  the 

anecdote,  seem  to  me  now,  and  always, 

to  belittle  the  preposterous  cataclj'sm 

of  the  shock  of  arms."    But  he  settles 

back  with  the  wearied  reflection,  "the 

public  of  all  ages  have  always  de- 
manded such  a  sort  of  picture  from 

their  painters,  and  this  year  artists 

give    freely   of     subjects    connected 

with  the  outward  showing  of  the  war, 

but  hardly  of  the  awful   spirit  with 

which  it  is  inspired."     The  London 

Times  is  hardly   more  satisfied  with 

the  picture  that  forms  the  focal  point  of  interest  this  year;  but 

sees  another  that  merits  perhaps   some  of   the  praise  that  Mr. 

Mow  would  bestow  only  ui^on  Goya : 

"First  there  is  Mr.  F.  O.  Salisbury's  panel  for  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, 'The  King  and  Queen  Visiting  the  Battle  Districts  in 
France.'  It  is  hung  in  the  place  of  honor  in  the  large  gallery, 
and  people  shrug  their  shoulders  as  they  pass  it,  meaning  thereby 
that  one  must  expect  such  things  to  be  painted,  and  displayed 
in  the  Royal  Exchange.  But  that  is  mere  fatalism  misapplied. 
Art  is  not  the  weather;  it  is  a  product  of  the  will  of  man;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  artist  or  the  public  should  will  such 
things.  Mr.  Salisl)ur\-  might  have  given  us  a  splendid  parade 
picture,  or  a  reality ;  he  has  done  neither,  l)ut  produc^'d  something 
like  a  scene  on  the  stage  acted  by  bad  actors.  Perhaps  that 
was  demanded  of  him;  but  if  so,  the  demand  should  be  changed. 
We  are  all  made  more  serious  by  the  war,  and  our  seriousness 
ought  to  find  some  expression  in  our  art. 

"The  other  picture  is  Mr.  Walter  Bayes's  'Under  World,'  a 
scene  in  a  tube  during  a  raid.  A  few  years  ago  so  large  a  picture, 
painted  and  conceived  thus,  would  have  been  impossible  in  the 
.\cademy;  and  now  it  makes  all  the  other  pictures  in  the  room 
look  like  chromolithographs.  And  why?  Because,  tho  it  has 
<)b\ious  faults,  it  is  something  reaUy  conceived  and  really 
painted.  The  figures  are  drawn,  in  paint,  not  to  look  like  peo- 
ple as  one  sees  them  in  a  tube  when  one  is  bore'd  with  mankind, 
))Ut  to  express  the  strangeness  of  the  event,  the  malaise,  the 
strained  nerves,  the  queer  contrasts.  It  will  tell  posterity,  not 
how  one  particular  tube  looked  at  a  particular  moment  during 


an  air-raid  to  a  commonplace  observer,  but  how  people's  minds 
were  affected  by  it.  And  this  exj)ression  of  tht^  essential  results, 
as  it  always  must,  in  l)eauty.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  group 
on  the  right,  a  woman,  lialf-undrest,  leaning  over  a  baby.  There 
is  a  sudden,  surj)rizing  tenderness  in  it.  We  congratulate  the 
Academy  on  having  Imng  the  picture." 

The  Ally  as  well  as  the  enemy  is  not  overlooked  in  the  sub- 
jects of  the  present  Academy  show.  Mr.  Bernard  Francis 
Gribble  sends  a  picture  called  •"  Hail,  Columbia!"  which  "depicts 


"HAIL.  C      A'MBIA! 

fn  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  Mr.  B.  F.  Gribble  thus  celebrates  the  first  appearance  of 
American  destroyers  in  European  waters  as  participators  in  the  war. 


the  first  division-  of  American  destroyers  to  arrive  in  European 
waters."  Then,  Mr.  Francis  Barrand,  in  "Officers  and  Gentle- 
men," shows,  as  The  West77ii7isler  Gazette  (London)  puts  it, 
"  Junkerdom  in  a  French  chateau,  a  just  requital  for  the  absurd 
pictures  popular  in  1870  pf  Prussians  displaying  all  the  domestic 
virtues  in  similar  circumstances."  The  same  journal  notices  an 
exhibition  in  another  gallery  of  war-pic ttires  by  William  Rothen- 
stein,  who  visited  the  Fifth  Army  "just  in  time  to  record  his 
impressions  of  the  Somme  battle-field  before  the  German  erup- 
tion a  month  ago,  a  circumstance  that  gives  to  his  exhibition 
of  paintings  a  peculiarly  moving  and  melancholy  interest." 
We  read: 

"It  was  a  fortunate  choice  that  sent  an  artist  of  so  delicate 
a  susceptibility  to  paint'  these  scenes  of  ruin  that  already  seemed 
to  have  taken  to  themselves  a  mellow  aspect  of  antiqtiity  and 
remoteness  from  the  present  violence  of  war.  This,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  aspect  in  which  Mr.  Rothenstein  saw  them.  He  has 
brought  back  from  the  old  Pcronne  front  an  image  of  war  that 
is  infinitely  valual)le  because  it  presents  the  emotions  of  an 
observant  and  sensitive  spirit  imaffected  by  preconceptions  of 
violence.  The  impression  of  tranquillity  produced  b>-  these 
pictures  may  seem  paradoxical  imtil  it  is  realized  that  material 
destruction  obeys  its  own  laws  <jr  harmony,  and  that  where 
violence  has  passed  peace  and  dignity  reassert  themselves  through 
its  very  agency.  Other  artists  who  ha\'e  been  to  the  front  ha\e 
given  us  pictures  of  war  more  vivid  and  more  turbident.     Air. 
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Rothenstein  can  not  but  see  the  abiding  promise  of  the  future 
in  the  deva.  Nation  of  the  present.  It  is  an  admirable  thing  that 
we  should  be  able  to  gain  this  dual  consciousness  of  war  through 
the  eyes  of  artists,  and  we  may  be  glad  that  they  do  not  lay  on 
poetry  and  romance  with  a  trowel,  as  the  painters  of  old  wars 
did,  but  that  they  give  us  instead  a  heightened  consciousness  of 
reality  raised  to  tragic  and  noble  issues.  Mr.  Kothenstein's 
pictures  are  mostl\'  of  ruined  churches  and  farms,  of  great  guns 
disguised  like  serpents,  of  the  tumbled  confusion  of  .shattered 
streets.  He  is  a  delicate  colorist,  and  the  exposed  inner  walls  of 
buildings  provide  him  with  agreeable  effects.  Some  fine  draw- 
ings of  Indian  officers  and  trooi)ers  are  interesting  examples  of 
sympathetic  portraiture,  drawn  with  a  finely  sensitive  line." 


THE   FAULT  IN   GERMAN 
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BOOKS 
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IMKIXG  THE  ('ATCHEK  is  Germany's  way  of  play- 
ing the  game."  Such  a  i)hrase  probably  needs  no 
explanation  to  the  thousands  and  more  who  are 
wondering  if  General  Crowder's  mobilization  order  is  going  to 
put  an  end  to  baseball  by  taking  all  the  professional  players.     If 


I  HE    ROYAL   ACADlisn    ANECDOTAL  PICTURE 

The  tuit-       <ic)t    Im,"  to  the  picture  painted  by  Alfred  Priest,  suggests  a  gruesome 
reality  back  of  the  source  of  the  Tommy's  hilarity. 


that  is  done  we  are  nut  likely  It)  lose  our  ideals  of  sportsmanship; 
l)ut  (irerinany,  it  appears,  never  had  any,  and  so,  in  Air.  William 
Heyliger's  baseball  phrase,  shi^  "can't  understand  why  the 
bleachers  are  jeering  at  her  when  she  tries  to  steal  home  by 
spiking  tlie  catcher."  Mr.  Ileyliger  is  a  writer  of  boys'  books 
and  understands  the  p.sychology  of  the  genus  for  which  he 
ministers.  German  writers,  he  charges,  have  provided  no 
s|)ecial  literature  for  l)oys  and  have  inculcated  in  them  no 
ideals  of  sport,  hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  she  finds 
willing  subjects  in  her  manner  of  conducting  war.  Mr.  lleylig(>r 
made  a  r(*cent  speech  before  the  Booksellers'  Convention  in 
New  York  and  created  a  special  impression  by  liis  interpreta- 
tion of  Germany's  misdeeds.  While  it  nuiy  not  cover  the  whole 
ca.se,  it  is  regarded  as  "none  tht-  h'ss  suflicient  so  far  as  it  goes, 
and  su|)ported  l)y  tlu»  facts."  Mr.  Heyliger's  words  are  re- 
ported in  the  Boston  I'raii scrip!  by  a  writer  who  later  sought 
him  out  for  further  observations  on  the  same  theme.  He  told 
the  booksellers: 


"Men  whose  experience  with  boys  has  been  broad  and  deep 
say  that  if  the  fundamental  truths  of  honor  and  fan-  play  are  to 
be  presented  to  boys,  they  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  the  boys 
can  understand.  They  understand  school,  they  understand 
their  sports.  If  a  writer,  through  the  thrill  and  tension  of  a 
story,  can  make  them  see  the  meanness  and  the  taint  and  the 
tarnish  of  a  victory  without  honor,  is  it  not  fair  to  suppose  that 
they  will  carry  this  ideal  with  them  through  life?  .  .  .  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  that  Germany  has  no  national  sport.  Con- 
sider that  German  boys  have  no  books  dealing  v.ith  fair  play 
and  with  lioyish  standards  of  honor  in  competition.  Perhaps  this 
is  why  Germany  to-day  stands  convicted  of  the  foulest  crimes 
against  decency  and  fair  play.  The  Anglo-Saxon  en,-  of  'a  fair 
field  and  no  favor'  has  no  counterpart  in  the  German  tongue. 
Perhaps  we  would  be  dealing  with  a  different  Germany  if  Gor- 
man boys  had  been  taught  that  a  crooked  victory  was  some- 
thing to  be  despised,  and  if  their  juvenile  literature  had  driven 
that  lesson  home  to  them." 

When  Mr.  Heyliger  w'as  sought  out  by  James  Walter  Smith 
for  further  reflections  he  displayed  his  penchant  for  baseball 
in  the  frequenej-  with  which  the  "fan  lingo"  came  into  his  talk: 

"You  see  this  war,  to  me,  is  just  like  a  game  of  baseball. 
But  it's  a  game  in  which  the  two  teams  are  not 
properly  matched.  The  one  team  [is  plajing  the 
game  fairly  and  squarely — out  to  ^\in  according 
to  the  decent  rules  of  the  game.  The  other  is 
out  to  win  at  any  price.  They  have  no  conception 
of  fair  sport.  And  they're  up  to  all  sorts  of  foul 
play.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  their 
favor  is  that  they  don't  know  any  better.  They 
haven't  been  trained  to  understand  the  spirit  <rf 
fair  play. 

"It  would  have  been  different  if  the  German 
boys  of  the  past  had  had  a  juvenile  Uterature. 
But  they  didn't  have  it.  And  they  have  no  boys' 
sports.  No  doubt  there  are  some  Germans  at  the 
front  to-day  who  have  a  knowledge  of  tennis  and 
golf,  but  they  are  a  limited  number.  Besides,  I 
don't  mean  tennis  and  golf  and  such  like  sports. 
I  mean  sports  like  baseball  and  football  and 
riieket,  in  which  American  and  EngUsh  boys  be- 
gin to  take  an  interest  from  the  moment  they  be- 
gin to  walk.  The  Germans  have  never  had  these. 
They  don't  know  what  boys'  games  mean.  The 
only  thing  in  which  they  are  trained  to  take  an 
interest  from  their  youth  is  athletics.  The 
Turnverein  is  their  only  place  of  exercise.  The 
object,  of  course,  is  obvious.  It  is  to  turn  men  into 
fighters.  It  is  the  glorification  of  muscle,  the 
adoration  of  the  brute  man. 

"Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  sport.  It's  duehng.  But 
what  a  sport!  I  don't  know  what  the  conditions 
are  at  the  present  time — whether  the  authorities 
sanction  dueling  or  not.  But  I  do  know  that  in 
the  past  e\ery  German  boy  when  he  gets  out 
of  the  primary  school  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  will  right  his  first  duel,  and  get  a  slash 
across  his  face.  You  know  the  pictures  of  those 
bandaged  cheeks.  They  are  emblematic  of  the 
Germany  before  the  war — the  scaiTed,  cut  face  of 
Germany,  just  as  the  scarred,  cut  face  of  Belgium  is  the  em- 
blem of  Germaii\  of  this  day." 

German  boys,  of  course,  read  books,  but  they  are  books 
on  heroes  and  legends,  "all  conducing  to  liero- worship."  Then* 
is  nothing  in  any  of  these,  so  Mr.  Ileyliger  charges,  which 
"can  lead  \lu>  German  boy  to  a  proper  understanding  that 
life  is  something  better  than  a  display  of  physical  i)rowess." 
Contrariwise: 

"In  .\nglo-Sa.xon  countries  our  boys  start  with  a  ditTerent 
concei)tion  of  life.  They  get  this  through  their  books  and  their 
ganu>s.  A  great  deal  of  it  cojiu'S  tin-oiigh  i>aseball  and  cricket. 
Every  .VnuM-iean  boy.  for  instance,  knows  that  l)asel>all  nuist 
b(>  i)layed  cleaidy— that  tliei-e's  no  fun  in  winning  a  foul  game. 
In  footl)all  he  knows  that  if  he  fouls,  it  isn't  he  who's  punished. 
It's  his  whoU'  side  that  pays  the  i»enalty.  This  makes  him 
understand  that  the  team-work  must  lie  clean  as  well  as  him- 
self indi\  idually.  The  (u>rmans  have  no  conc(>ption  of  this  .sort 
of  thing.  It's  becauiJe  they  haven't  the  games,  and  doji't  know 
the  unilerlying  rules  of  fair  sport  as  j)ractised  by  others.     Even 
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among  the  Germans  who  learn  baseball  in  this  country  it's  very 
difficult  at  first  to  make  them  understand  the  unplayed  inning 
in  a  nine-inning  game.  They  can't  understand  that  the  last 
half  of  the  ninth  is  often  unpla\-ed.  not  because  it  would  be  no 
use  to  play  it  anyway,  but  more  because  the  victors  have  no 
desu-e  to  rub  in  the  defeat  of  their  opponents.  ^ 

"I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  can't  play  a  game  of  golf  or 
tennis  with  a  German  without  being  up  against  petty  deceptions 
or  tricks.  Thej'  seem  to  love  to  cheat.  I  don't 
know  about  that.  But  I  do  know  that  cheating 
is  one  of  the  things  that  e^■ery  red-blooded  Ameri- 
can boj'  who*  plays  American  games,  and  reads 
good  juvenile  literature,  quickly  learns  to  avoid. 
The  boy  learns  that  any  unfair  advantage  in  a 
game  is  tabu — that  all  the  fun  of  the  game  is  in  the 
hot  clash  of  wills,  the  struggle  to  gain  an  entirely 
honorable  vieton.-  over  an  adversary'.  The  Ger- 
man starts  the  game,  as  I  have  said,  with  a  differ- 
ent idea.  It's  'get  home'  with  her,  even  if  you 
spike  the  catcher  at  the  plate." 

It's  a  different  psychology-  that  seems  planted 
a  the  German,  and  even  aviation,  with  all  Ger- 
many's  successes,   hasn't  brought    in    to   her  the 
honorable  side  of  the  game."     Wo  have  plenty 
"f  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  charge: 

"Look  at  the  crimes  she's  (iommitted — crimes 
against  the  fair  name  of  sport.  Look  at  the 
times  she  has  left  sailors  to  drown  after  attack 
by  submarine.  The  cases  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  All  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
have  not  been  brought  up  to  give  the  other  fellow 
a  fair  chance.  Do  jou  remember  that  Santiago 
storj-  of  years  ago  about  the  Spanish  sailors  who 
were  going  down  with  their  ship?  Our  jackies 
were  just  on  the  point  of  giving  a  cheer  of  vic- 
tory when  the  captain  said:  'Don't  cheer,  boys. 
Those  fellows  are  dying! '  Well,  a  German  wouldn't 
begin  to  understand  that.  It  wouldn't  begin  to  get 
beneath  the  skin  of  his  psychology-. 

"I  must  admit  that,  when  aviation  began  to 
play  such  an  important  part  in  the  war,  T  thought 
I  detected  a  change  in  the  German  attitude  of 
sportsmanship.  You  see,  aviation  was  a  new 
game — to  both  Germans  and  their  opponents.  It 
was  not  a  gamt^  in  which  rules  learned  long  years 
beforehand  could  enter  into  consideration — when 
human  action  could  be  directed  by  them.  So, 
when  the  German  aviator,  Boelcke,  wrote  that 
letter  home  to  his  father  telling  of  the  heroism  of 
an  English  airman  who,  helpless  and  out  of  the 
tight,  was  trying  to  stabilize  his  machine  by  stand- 
ing out  on  the  framework,  1  thought  1  saw  tht;  first 
sign  of  a  German  conscience  in  sport.  But,  no; 
it  was  a  wish  father  to  the  thought.  Later  came 
out  the  story  that  when  Boelcke  saw  his  helpless 
opponent,  he  swooped  down  uj)on  him  and  sent 
him  to  his  death.  If  there  is  a  moral  in  this 
record  it  must  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
those  fine  stories  of  the  tributes  which  British 
airmen  have  paid  to  their  enemies,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  wonderful  story  of  Richthofen's 
death  and  the  ceremonies  over  his  grave.  These 
stories  could  never  have  been  written  had  not 
the  British  betm  brought  up  on  the  playing-fields 
in  the  spirit  of  fair-play. 

"Germany  can't  see  it — simply  (;an't  see  it.   If 
she  could,  the  world  would  get  the  benefit.     So  the  whole  game 
must  go  on  to  the  finish — fair  play  against  foul — until  Germany  is 
shown  that  her  sort  of  game  is  not  worth  the  effort  and  the  price." 

Of  the  uTiter  who  is  here  quoted  we  learn: 

"William  Heyliger  is  a  well-known  boys'  writer.  Not  a 
German,  tho  his  name  is.  Born  in  New  Jersej'' — lives  in  New 
•lersey.  During  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  has  written  a 
number  of  clean  boys'  stories.  Among  them  '  Bartley ,  Freshman 
Pitcher,'  "Bucking  the  Line,'  'Captain  of  the  Nine,'  'Strike 
Three.'  'Off  Side,'  'Against  Odds,'  and  several  others.  His 
titles  show  where  he  gets  his  inspiration — direct  from  the 
playing-fields  of  the  American  boy.  And  his  books  show  that 
his  inspiration  is  for  the  eternal  good  of  the  boy.  At  the  heart 
of  each  of  them  are  fair  play  and  honor." 


A  LONELY   WHITMANITE 

IF  OUR  AMERICANISM  is  tested  by  the  touchstone  of 
Whitman,  there  isn't  much  of  it  to  be  found  in  books. 
One  devotee,  indeed,  discovers  all  the  attempts  of  our 
jounger  ^Titers  to  write  " Whitmanesque"'  to  be  only  "pitiful." 
The  real  thing  can't  be  done,  he  declares,  and  even  "a  respectable 


lllustrati'tns  by 


I   A.ailemy  UlubtraU'd. 


THE   PICTURE   OF  THE    YEAR. 


The  place  of  honor  in  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  this  year  is  given  to  this  rep- 
resentation of  the  visit  of  King  George  and  Qiioen  Mary  to  the  battle  districts  of 
France.    It  was  painted  by  Mr.  Frank  O.  Salisbury  for  the  Royal  Exchange,  London. 


parody  which  suggests  the  Whitman  manner"  is  impossible. 
The  wTiter  with  a  Whitmanic  abbreviation  of  his  first  name  is 
Bert  Love,  and  he  claims  to  speak  from  "a  measurably  ex- 
tensive reading  of  Whitman  and  his  self-accepted  imitators 
ranging  through  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century."  In  all 
that  time  he  hasn't  found  one  who  "got"  old  Walt  "either  in 
manner  or  in  spirit."  He  wails  also  that  he  has  met  only  one 
face  to  face  whom  he  could  admit  to  that  inner  circle  of  the 
cognoscenti,  and  she  is  now  dead.  She  was  a  New  England 
woman,  "soul-steeped  in  the  old  poetry  and  the  new;  herself  a 
poet  who  never  wTote  a  line  in  verse,  but  lived  lyrics  and  epics." 
In  Reedifs  Mirror  (St.  Louis)  we  read  more  of  her: 
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"\  soul  was  hers  unstained  l>y  \  ulKarities.  not  leashed  to 
pruderies,  but  swinfjinf?  free  and  virgin  in  the  high  firmament  of 
human  sympathies.  Beyond  any  other  person  whom  I  have 
known,  she  knew  Whitman  and  understood  him.  Vivid  memorie-; 
do  I  hold  of  her  comradeship  and  of  days  in  her  truly  hos- 
pitable home,  always  with  a  few  of  the  worth-while  books  upon 
the  library-table  and  in  hand;  of  unforgetable  hours  there 
with  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Edward  Everett  Hale,  two  rare 
old  persons  who  never  aj^ed;  and  of  her  appn-eiative  aorount 
of  the  visit  of  dear  old  .John  Borrouehs,  of  Slabsides,  whose 
roniing  I  missed.  Both  sh(>  and  Burroujjhs  being  ardent  Whit- 
luanites,  twin  souls  eommuiu'd  at  that  board  and  broke  post- 
l)nindial  bread  of  hea\«'nly  inaniui  at  the  Hamins:  fireplaee. 

"There  was  also  a  Septemlxr  Sunday  afternoon  when  a 
small  group  of  us,  inelu<iing  this  wide-minded  New  England 
wonum,  loafed  upon  a  huge  granite  l)oulder  left  by  som(>  ancient 
glacier  along  the  shore  of  the  Thames  River  in  Connecticut,  one 
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An  iiickiciit  pcrliaps  better  recalled  in  Kn^land.  tint  oarryinK  its  obvious 
'i'lic  canvas  is  hy  W.  L.  Wyllie,   K.A..  exhibited  in  tho  Roy; 


lueiiiber  of  the  i)arly  chanting  the  'Song  of  the  Open  Road.' 
.  .  .  When  her  husband,  .some  years  ago,  wrote  me  that  she  was 
dead,  a  light  faded  out  of  the  heavens,  and  the  darkness  seems 
dreary  still.  In  all  the  world  she  was  the  only  persoii  I  have 
known  long  and  intinuitely  who  shared  with  me  a  passion  for 
the  real  splendors  of  Walt  Whitman;  here  and  there  a  sporadic 
Hash,  but  never  otherwise  the  steady  gleam." 

From  New  England  Mr.  Love  went  to  New  York  and  sought 
in  editorial  sanctums  as  %vell  as  the  coast  of  Bohemia  that  skirts 
I  lie  famous  confin.es  of  Greenwich  Village.  Much  less  did  he 
fiml  his  Walt  in  the  latter  place,  tho  he  sojourned  with  those  who 
claimed  to  hold  his  memory  embalmed: 

"In  New  York  I  spoke  of  Whitman  to  a  long-time  editor,  a 
num  of  much  reading,  and  got  a  shock  that  stimned  me;  he  was, 
in  some  resjx'cts.  my  best  friend. 

"'Too  much  sex  stuff,'  he  said;    'what's  the  use?' 

"I  found  that  he  had  read  only  the  'sex  stutT'  in  Wlii*man! 
Of  the  real  Walt  he  knew  nothing. 

"In  a  large  city  of  the  Middle  West  the  e(litor-iii-chi(  f  of  a 
loiig-estal)lished  daily  newsi)aper  of  national  repute,  a  man 
who  could  quote  long  i)assages  of  the  wonderful  lyrics  of  Sidney 
Liinier  from  memor>-  of  their  first  reading  yetirs  before,  whose 
knowledge  of  i)oetry  in  the  mass  was  much  wider  than  the  averagt- 
in  his  profession,  gav*-  me  another  shock.  I  had  quoted  a  bit 
of  Walt  to  him,  ap[)liciible  to  the  point  under  di.scussion. 

"'Do  you  read  Whitman"."  he  demanded,  turning  upon 
me  with  a  stare  of  a<*cu.sation. 

"'1  do,'  1  confest,  bf)ldly;    "he  is  my  Bil>l(>.' 

"'Don't  you  know  that  Whitnuiu  had  ti\e  ill(gitinuit»<  chil- 
dren'.'' he  catapulted  against  me,  then  changed  the  subject. 

"Fitit  the  se\<rest  shock  was  reserved  for  a  later  time.  Theri' 
was  of  my  ac(|uaintance  a  yoting  woman  of  superior  physical 
charm  and  highly  individualized  mentality.  She  had  won  two 
or  three  university  degrees.  She  went  through  books — oven 
the  dust-dry  tonu'S  in  a  law  library — with  devouring  .swiftness. 
She  told  me  that  in  college  .she  had  had  two  passions— psychology 
and  poetry.      I  liint<-d  at  Whitman. 


"Oh,  I  am  .so  glad  you  know  him!'  she  cried,  'for  I  want  to 
know  him  myself;   Init  I  never  have  read  Whitman.' 

"Gallantry  as  well  as  the  questing  of  my  soul  for  a  chum  in 
Whit  maniac  atmnradirie  constrained  me  to  send  her  my  'Leaves 
of  Grass'  copy.  A  little  later  I  found  her  sitting  cross-legged 
iii)on  a  soft-seated  divan,  reading  the  '.sex  stuff'  in  Walt!  And 
she  got  no  farther.  She  was  no  simpering  and  silly  maiden, 
mind  you,  but  a  degreed  and  traveled  woman  of  well-nigh 
thirty." 

It  was  at  the  Walt  Whitman  Fellowship  dinners  that  this 
Whitmanite  met  his  saddest  Waterloo: 

"With  the  devoted  aiul  Boswellian  Horace  Traubel  in  com- 
mand in  the  seat  of  the  MacGregor — a  zealous  and  a  jealous 
consiTvator  of  Whitmania — present  company  remains  un- 
chummed  save  by  the  gentle  wraith  of  the  New  England  seeress 

who  sat  ])eside  him  at  one  of  those 
feasts  in  the  old  Brevoort  at  the 
foot  of  Fifth  Avenue  until  he,  with 
Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Michael  Mona- 
han,  and  another,  was  driven  to  the 
basement  bar  and  to  drink  in  protest 
of  the  drivel  offered  by  some  of  the 
'devotees.' 

"'Yet  no  one  doubts  the  sincerity 
of  these  faithful  followers,'  WTitesthc 
author  of  a  twelve-year-old  Boston»'se 
book  just  read.  'Whitraanites  really 
like  Whitman,  albeit  they  protest  too 
nuich.  It  is  difficult  to  read  him 
and  not  like  him.  Unfortunately  tho 
many  find  it  impossible  to  read  him. 
Whitman  prepares  his  feasts,  throws 
open  his  doors,  and  bids  all  enter 
who  will.  A  few  come  and  by  their 
shrill  volubility  make  it  seem  as  if 
the  dining-room  were  crowded.  The 
majority  do  not  trouble  to  cross  the 
threshold.  They  have  heard  that 
the  host  serves  qtieer  dishes;  it  has 
even  been  reported  that  he  is  a  canni- 
bal. This,  or  something  verj'  like  it. 
has  b(>en  Whitman's  fate.  A  taste  for  Whitman's  work  must 
be  acquired.' 

"Like  a  taste  for  olives?  Or  for  caviare?  Or  for  limhurger? 
Xo;  like  a  taste  for  orbit-swinging  stars,  and  for  Milky  Ways, 
and  for  infinitudes  unventured!" 


impression  of  war  at  sea 
il  Acad()n».v. 


OUR  NEW  SLANG — Speech  in  America  has  begun  to  take  on 
war-modifications,  observes  the  New  York  Globe,  just  as  it  has 
in  e\ery  cotmtry  taking  part  in  the  conflict.  So  far  wo  are 
mainly  borrowers: 

"'Slacker'  is  as  thoroughly  acclimated  here  as  in  Britain. 
Long  ago  we  learned  to  "  do  our  bit,'  and  now  we  are  '  carrying  on.' 
Al.so.  like  our  English  brethren.  W(>  "join  up';  but  the>  shoiddn't 
forg(>t  they  lifted  the  redundant  "up'  from  us,  and  before  that 
amiable  touch  used  to  rag  us  about  it  no  end.  As  yet  ■blight>  ' 
is  il  stranger  over  here,  but  doubtless  it  is  not  to  many  of  our 
boys  'over  there.'  In  our  slang  th(>  Germans  are  indiscriminat- 
ingly  'Hiuis'  and  '  Bochrs'  —onv  borrowed  from  Britain  and  the 
other  from  France. 

"For  French  an<l  English  sjieech  are  inlluencing  each  other. 
.\  twehcmonlh  ago  an  AnuTican  writer  found  it  necessary  to 
explain  th(>  French  word  "camouflage'  to  the  gentle  n'ader  before 
employing  it  as  the  tith'  of  a  short  story.  To-day  it  is  a  fixture 
of  our  poi)ular  speech  and  has  almost  driven  "bluff.'  whose 
ecpiivalent  it  is  not,  from  the  langiuige.  The  British  War  Ottici 
imuu'diately  adopttd  the  French  word  'communique'  for  its 
daily  statentent  of  militan-  events,  and  the  American  High 
C'omnumd  has  followed  sm't.  tho  ])urists  were  for  pro\-ing  that 
'statement'  or  'r(>|)ort'  wotdd  be  |>referable,  being  at  once 
English  and  'short(>r.  .  .  .  Into  both  Engli.sh  and  American 
joiu-nalism  is  creeping  the  u.se  of  the  word  'gesture'  for  'act'  or 
expression.'  in  imitation  of  the  French  use  of  ' flrxU'  (gesture)  in 
that  genenil  signification.  It  might  interest  these  eti^rer  imitators 
to  know  that  the  PVench  usjige  they  ape  is  not  of  the  best,  and 
that  before  the  war  the  fastidious  Paris  Figaro,  which  had 
several  times  a  week  an  interesting  cohimn  on  French  usage 
and  linguistic  p(H-idiarities,  was  engaged  in  a  crusade  against 
that  \  (>r>-  use  of  '  (jtstt .'" 


47,000,000   GIVE   $170,000,000   TO   THE   RED   CROSS 


THE  RED  CROSS  fmid  mounts  to  a  figure  nearly  two- 
thirds  in  pxcess  of  the  original  sum  asked  for.  From 
Washington  it  was  announced  on  June  2  that  the  total 
was  $166,439,291,  with  indications  that  when  all  reports  are 
tabulated  "a  $70,000,000  oversubscription  of  the  $100,000,000 
goal  will  be  shown."  Mr.  Henrj'  P.  Davison  announces  that 
more  than  47,000,000— ncarlj-  half  the  total  population  of  the 
country — have  contributed.  Compared  with  last  year,  42,000,- 
000  new  givers  appear  as  an  evidence  of  what  a  year's  ex- 
perience of  war  has  taught  our  people.  A  significant  passage  in 
Mr.  Davison's  statement  reads: 

"Not  only  did  every  Red-Cross  division  in  the  country  over- 
.«!ubscrihe,  but  one,  the  Gulf,  turned  in  more  than  three  times  the 


lack  foundation,  the  war,  so  this  journal  declares,  has  brought  its 
answer  to  each  of  them.     We  read  further: 

"We  have  tapped  new  resources,  have  laid  bare  unsuspected 
possibilities,  of  unity,  discipline,  organization,  unselfish  gene- 
rosity, that  required  only  the  occasion  to  make  them  flame 
into  blazing  activity.  Where  in  the  world's  history  has  there 
been  an  instance  of  democratic  unity  to  surpass  the  manner  in 
which  the  American  people  followed  their  chosen  leader  into  this 
conflict,  giving  him  whatever  powers  he  held  necessary  to  carry 
on  a  war  from  which  every  American  shrank"/  Burdensome 
taxes,  the  withdrawal  of  accustomed  liberties  and  privileges,  the 
disarrangement  and  often  the  destruction  of  private  business, 
the  interference  of  Government  even  with  the  daily  occupation 
of  the  common  man,  and,  greatest  of  all,  the  taking  of  our  sons 
from  o\-ery  hamlet  in  the  nation  to  place  them  on  the  battle-line 
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A   •DIGEST"   COVER   THAT   HELPED  THE   DRIVE. 

A  Knoxvlllo  artist  reproduced  one  of  our  pictorial  covers,  published  May  18,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  right-hand  half  of  the  above,  and  combined 
it  with  a  Red-Cross  symbol  to  form  a  great  poster,  and  thus  helped  to  swell  Knoxville's  quota. 


amount  of  its  quota,  wliile  five  others,  the  Atlantic,  Mountain, 
Northwestern,  Southern,  and  Southwestern,  more  than  doubled 
their  allotments.  The  Insular  and  Foreign  Division  quad- 
rupled its  .S;i00,000  quota.  Every  State  attained  its  goal,  five 
more  than  tripled  it,  and  sixteen  others  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  more  than  doubled  their  allotments. 

"The  supreme  feature  of  this  achievement  is  to  be  found  not 
in  the  amount  of  money  subscrilx^d,  but  in  that  it  came  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States — from  its  cities,  its  towns,  its 
farms,  its  factories,  from  the  rich  and  the  poor,  regardless  of 
sect,  color,  or  political  creed. 

"This  manifestation  of  loyalty  and  sacrifice  by  the  people  of 
our  country  brings  to  the  Red  Cross  War  Council  a  renewed  con- 
sciousness of  the  sacredness  of  its  trust.  It  wnll  stamp  in- 
delibly on  the  minds  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  more  strongly  than 
before  that  the  American  people  are  behind  them  to  the  utmost. 

"Such  an  outpouring  of  generous  enthusiasm  and  determina- 
tion to  win  th<^  war.  and,  in  the  words  of  our  President,  'to  win 
it  worthily  and  greatly,'  will  also  carry  a  deepened  assurance  of 
sympathy  and  support  to  all  the  armies  and  civilians  fighting 
the  battles  of  democracy  iti  this  war." 

Before  the  war  we  criticized  ourselves  as  a  heterogeneous,  un- 
disciplined, ultra-individualistic,  unorganized,  selfish  people, 
observes  The  Nation  (New  York).     While  the  criticisms  did  not 


in  France — to  all  these  things  Americans  have  submitted  with 
astonishing  willingness  at  the  call  of  their  leader,  because  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  idealism  that  was  in  them. 

"This  Red-Cross  achievement  is  but  the  latest  manifestation 
of  the  same  thing.  Twice  within  a  year  the  Government  has 
appealed  to  the  people  for  funds  in  unprecedented  amounts. 
The  first  summons  was  widely  answered,  but  the  loan  campaign 
just  closed  has  witnessed  an  outpouring  of  money  that  came  from 
every  rank  and  grade  of  society.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than 
a  new  call  came:  'You  have  loaned  to  your  Government;  now 
give  to  humanity'— and  within  a  week  the  American  people 
have  given  outright  almost  .$170,000,000  for  binding  up  the 
wounds  of  war.  And  any  one  who  has  had  his  eyes  open  during 
the  past  week  knows  that  it  is  the  gift  of  absolutely  the  whole 
people.  If  the  great  foundations  have  given,  their  millions,  the 
chauffeur  and  the  laborer  and  the  child  have  given  their  dollars 
and  quarters  and  dimes,  in  a  lavishing  of  liberality  and  good 
will  such  as  this  country  has  never  witnessed  before.  If  America, 
rich  and  selfish  hitherto,  has  thus  far  withheld  her  hand  from  a 
suffering  world,  now  at  last  she  is  learning  to  give  freely  and 
generously.  The  lesson  will  not  be  lost.  The  next  appeal  of 
the  Red  Cross  will  be  met  with  even  more  readiness  to  sacrifice, 
and  we  are  entitled  to  believe  that  the  new  habit  of  giving  will 
remain  as  a  permanent  possession.  If  our  social  tasks  are  enor- 
mously enlarged  by  the  war,  at  least  our  human  resources  of 
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PERSOXXEL  OF  THE   SECOND  TRAININ( 


PERSONNEL  OF  THE  SECOND  TRAINING-SCHOOL  FOR   CHAPLAINS  HELD  AT  KNOXVILLE.       IT  IS  DISH-WASHING 


cooperation  and  generosity  for  meeting  those  tasks  will  also  be 
vastly  greater  than  before  we  passed  through  the  furnace." 

From  a  %\Titer  to  the  Xew  York  Times  comes  a  tribute  to  the 
liberality  of  the  dwellers  in  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York: 

"During  the  week  of  May  20  to  27  each  evening  I  canvassed 
two  little  moving-picture  houses  on  Third  Avenue  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fourteenth  Street.  The  results  were  more  than  gratifying  and 
far  great<T  than  I  expected.  The  patrons  of  these  two  little 
I  heat<'rs  are  peoy)l(>  of  the  working  class,  and  being  a  bread-'wanner 
myself,  I  appreciate  Avhat  it  means  to  give  at  this  time,  when 
mere  existence  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  day.  The  spirit  in 
which  tlK>y  rece!\<Hl  th(*  Red-Cross  girls  each  e\ening  encouraged 
us  to  go  alu'ad  willi  the  work,  but  1  must  admit  that  it  hurt  oc- 
casionall\-  to  think  what  they  sacrificed  in  giving  up  their  pennies 
for  this  great  cause.  But  they  did  not  slop  at  ]X'nnies,  they 
dropt  inio  our  baskets  many  dollar  bills,  half-dollars,  quartrcrs, 
dimes,  and  nickels,  and  they  made  it  felt  that  they  wanted  to 
do  their  bit.     They  did,  and  nobly  too." 


SCHOOLING   CHAPLAINS   FOR   WAR 


W' 


HEX  GENERAL  PERSHING  cabled  his  recom- 
mendation for  three  chaplains  for  everj'  regiment 
"with  assimilated  rank  for  major  and  captain  in  due 
j)roportion,"  the  journal  issuing  from  Camp  Oglethorpe,  Trench 
nnd  C(iitii),  was  first  to  appro\e  "Over  there  men  have  learn(>fl 
the  great  lesson  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  says  a  writer  in  it. 
"and  the  fittest  are  those  with  the  best  morale."  The  work  of 
the  chai)lains  has  been  found  to  bo  one  of  the  strongest  featiu-es 
in  maintaining  the  spirit  of  the  troops,  so  with  the  demand 
increasing  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find  a  training-eamp  for  chaplains 
at  Camp  Zacharj'  Taylor,  near  Louisville,  with  near  to  one 
hundred  attendants,  including  two  commissioned  chaplains 
from  the  regular  Army,  fifteen  from  the  National  Guard,  thir- 
teen from  the  National  Army,  and  sixty-seven  approved  chaplain 
candidates.  The  session  lasts  six  weeks.  Previous  to  the 
Louisville  camp  a  session  was  held  at  Fort  Monroe,  on  Old  Point 
Comfort;  but  future  ones  are  scheduled  for  Fort  Hamilton, 
New  York  Harbor.  A  recent  number  of  The  Outlook  (New 
York)  states: 

"Lectures  are  given  to  llic  chaplaii's  on  intfrnational  law, 
military  law,  and  military  rnles  and  regulations,  and  conferences 
are  held  under  the  direct  ion  of  experienced  chai)lains  on  general 
subjects  connected  with  their  work.  Chaplain  A.  A.  Pruden. 
the  commandant  of  th(>  school,  and,  we  believe,  the  senior 
chaplain  in  tin-  Unit('<l  States  Army,  lias  collected  fimds  and 
erected  six  well-e(iuipped  buildings  as  recreation  centers,  which 
are  |)ro\  ided  with  i)honograi)hs,  pool-tables,  small  gam(>s,  a 
library  with  periodicals,  free  stationery,  and  opportunities  for 
writing.  In  addition  to  the  sp(>cial  instruction  there  have  been 
held  drills  both  in  marching  and  in  horsemanship — quit(>  ne<'es- 
sary,  since  t1i(>  eniciency  of  the  chaplain  <l(>i)ends  in  no  small 
measun-  on  his  being  able  to  endure  fatigu(>  and  hardship  and 
to  make  long  nuirches  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  It  is 
hardly  neces.sary  to  add  that  the  school  has  no  theological  color. 
Roman  Catholic,  I'roteslant,  and  .Jew,  all  being  members  of 
the  .^clionl  and  sharing  equally  in  its  pri\  ileges  and  advantages. 


"This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  school  has  been  organized 
in  connection  with  the  American  Army,  and  we  believe  it  is  the 
first  time  that  such  a  school  has  ever  been  organized  in  con- 
nection with  any  army.  The  necessity  for  it  is  apparent,  since 
the  duties  of  the  American  chaplain  are  in  some  important 
respects  Avidely  different  from  those  of  the  ordinan,'  parish 
priest  or  minister,  and  for  these  duties  some  special  equipment 
and  training  are  surely  necessary." 

The  story  of  the  first  V.  C.  among  the  chaplains  of  the  British 
Aimy  is  given  by  Every  Week  (New  York) : 

"In  broad  daylight,  out  on  No  Man's  Land,  there  lay  a  body 
of  wounded  Tommies.  They  had  fallen  in  a  counter-attack, 
meant  to  punish  the  Bochc  for  a  surprize  visit  paid  that  morning. 
In  an  occasional  lull  in  the  roar  of  gims  you  could  hear  a  voice 
calling  for  water  or  the  scream  of  a  man  maddened  by  pain. 
But  the  enemy  were  on  the  alert.  To  go  out  after  them  wouhl 
be  little  short  of  suicide.  There  is  always  a  buUct  for  a  man 
who  appears  in  the  light  of  day. 

"But  bullets  had  no  terror  for  the  Padre. 

"This  particular  priest  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Unless  my  memory  tricks  me,  his  name  was  Dalton.  Biit  he 
can  be  found  in  the  list  of  honored;  he  was  the  first  V.  C.  of 
his  cloth. 

"Disregarding  all  warnings,  he  crawled  over  the  parapet, 
seized  one  wounded  man,  and  dragged  him  to  safety.  When  he 
appeared  the  second  time  the  Baches  were  ready.  His  audacity 
probably  had  kept  them  quiet  at  first;  but  now  the  bullets 
began  to  fly.  He  got  his  second  man  back,  and  his  third  and 
fcnu-th,  before  he  came  to  a  case  so  badly  Avounded  that  it  was 
impossible  to  handle  it  as  roughly  as  the  others.  This  Tommy 
was  lying  on  the  edge  of  a  shell-crater,  and  as  the  Padre  bent  to 
tend  him,  he  himself  was  hit  by  a  bullet,  and  for  a  moment  he 
collapsed  beside  his  charge.  But  he  recovered  quickly.  Then, 
still  clinging  to  his  burden,  hi-  managed  to  crawl  down  into  the 
hole. 

"All  day  they  lay  there,  imtil  the  sun  went  down,  when  help 
was  sent  out  to  him  and  his  companions. 

"It  comes  easy  to  picture  the  Padre  going  his  rounds  of  the 
hosi)ital,  cheering  one  man,  consoling  another,  administering 
the  last  services  to  a  soldier  in  his  last  agony.  Extremely 
tiresome  and  trying  work  this  can  be,  too,  when  a  convoy  of 
live  or  six  hundred  cases  arrive  and  there  is  only  one  Padre 
of  each  persuasion  to  attend  to  all.  .\nd  yet,  this  is  the  lea^t 
onerous  and  certainlj'  the  least  dangerous  of  all  his  duties." 

The  Boston  Eeening  Globe  prints  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Lyman  Rollins,.  Episcopalian  chaplain  to  the  101st  Infantn,-, 
now  in  Franco: 

"We  often  'trim'  them,  but,  I  believe,  they  like  us  better 
for  it.  One  Sunday  I  opened  up  for  cussing  and  said  in  substance 
I  could  und(>rstand  how  a  fellow  with  a  limited  vocabulary, 
when  he  pounded  his  thumb  or  a  goAernmtMit  nude  slept  on  his 
foot,  might  relieve  it  witli  a  'hell'  or  a  'danui,'  but  1  coiddn't  for 
the  life  of  mo  understand  how  they  coidd  lie  back  in  their  quarters 
under  no  provocation  whatever,  aiid  call  one  another  such  prettj' 
jM>t  names. 

"'But,'  1  added,  'I've  got  your  numbers.  Some  of  you  are 
Christian  Eudeavorers,  Holy-Nam<>rs,  Epworth-Leaguers,  and 
S»cred-L<"aguers.      I've  got  your  numbers.' 

".Vfter  service,  while  1  was  taking  off  my  vestments,  a  lad 
came  up  and,  .saluting,  said:  'The  chaplain  hit  me  this  morning'; 
and  I  replied:    'Well,  old  man,  you  know  on  Sunday  morning 
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thp  clmplain  has  target  practise.'  and  lie,  with  a  grin,  said:  'Well, 
sir,  h«'  is  a  damned  good  shot.' 

•  Now,  what  other  congregations  would  step  up  to  the  i)reaeher 
and  admit  he  had  scored?  Tlial's  wliy  1  enjoy  a  chaplain's 
lifework." 

ABOLISHING   A   HUMAN   SCRAP-HEAP 

To  CAIvL  A  PRISON  a  "scrap-lieaj)"  is  a  startling  way 
ol'  describing  the  naval  prison  at  Portsmouth,  but  such 
tlie  institution  had  begun  to  be  before  it  was  taken  in 
hand  ])y  Lieut.-Com.  Thomas  M.  Osborne,  formerly  warden  of 
Sing  Sing.  Secretary  Daniels's  directions  to  him  in  sending 
liiin  there  were  a  recognition  of  the  situation  Avhen  he  said, 
"Stop  scrapping  human  material."  For  a  young  misdemeanant 
in  the  Navy  to  be  sent  to  I'ortsmouth  was  \irtually  condemning 
him  to  the  scrap-heap,  .since  the  antiquated  methods  of  punish- 
ment there  usually  made  him  bitter  and  revengeful.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Osl)orne  testifies  that  after  his  investigation  "JNIr. 
Daniels  was  l-.orrified  at  liis  report,  and  orders  were  given  to 
abolish  the  sl!a\  ing  of  heads  of  the  i)risoners,  and  ^•ario^ls  other 
reforms  were  instituted."  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  War-Work 
C'aunoil  of  the  Unitarian  Church  held  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the 
former  warden  of  Sing  Sing  was  one  of  the  s{X'aktTs,  and  The 
Christinn  Rigislcr  (Boston)  gives  a  report  of  his  words.  He 
s|)oke  of  the  passion  for  conservation  that  appears  on  all  sided, 
and  .said  he  might  jK'rhaps  be  pardoned  if  he  believed  that  "the 
most  valuable  and  im])ortant  thing  to  conserve  is  the  country's 
young  manhood."     (Joiiig  on: 

'*  r  took  command  of  the  jM-i.son  on  August  1,  1917,  and 
we  held  a  meeting  of  the  i)risoners  that  night.  I  told  them 
tlial  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  sent  me  up  there  to  hel)) 
turn  that  plarne  from  a  scrai>heap  into  a  repair-shop.  The 
Secretary's  last  words  to  me  before  leaving  Washington  were: 
'Now,  just  remember  one  thing — go  slow.'  Unfortunately  I 
could  not.  The  l)oys  wouldn't  let  me.  Before  a  Aveek  was  out 
they  had  decided  to  form  a  branch  of  the  Mutual  Welfare 
J>»ague.  When  I  went  to  the  prison  there  were  304  prisoners, 
170  in  the  main  i)rison.  Th«'re  A\ere  100  guards  for  the  170, 
forty  of  them  on  duty  at  a  time.  We  have  now  ],S14  jjcrsons 
in  the  main  prison  and  only  ten  guards  at  a  time.  Since  1  have 
l)een  there  .>38  men  have  been  returned  from  the  j)rison  to  the 
ser\'jce,  an  a\erag(!  of  about  two  a  day.  So  1  think  we  are 
conserving  tht;  best  in  the  country.  Of  the  .")38  only  twelve 
have  bwn  returned  to  the  i)rison. 

,  "Many  iK!ople  say,  'Of  course  you  find  the  mat(>rial  at  Port.s- 
mouth  very  different  from  the  material  at  Sing  Sing.'  Not  at 
vill.  It  is  a  funny  thing  how  much  alike  it  is.  They  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  hujuan  Iwings  down  at  })ottom.  Some  old 
acquaintances  of  mine  have  turned  up.  But  as  a  rule  the  form(>r 
activities  of  the  boys  at  Portsmouth  have  been  honest,  while 
the  former  actiNities  of  the  men  at  Sing  Sing  in  the  main  have 
I'iot  lH>en  honest.  Down  at  the  bottom  human  nature  is  the 
same.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  Avhether  you  classify 
them  by  ages,  whether  you  classify  them  l)y  former  occupations, 
Avhether  you  classify  them  by  their  naval  rating,  you  find  j)re- 
cisely  the.  same  infinite  variety  of  human  nature.  Any  .system 
\\hieh  does  not  allow  for  the  indi\idual  differencre  will  be 
certain  to  be  a  failure.     That  is  the  tragic  failure  of  the  old  prison 


system,  that  it  treated  every  man  alike  except  those  who  w<Me 
able  to  pidl  strings  of  some  kind  or  get  special  favors.  It  treated 
every  man  alike  and  had  a  theoreti(;al  man,  for  whom  the  system 
was  intti  ded,  who  never  existed." 

INIr.  Osborne  read  a  letter  from  a  former  Sing  Sing  boy  who 
had  entered  the  Arm^^  and  was  rendering  brave  and  patriotic 
service.     Describing  a  battle,  the  writer  said: 

"Tom,  you  should  have  seen  the  scrap.  It  was  a  batth', 
believe  me,  and  many  a  good  man  went  down  on  both  sides, 
but  the  side  of  right,  justice,  and  humanity  .saved  the  day  and 
many  a  mother's  lieart  is  easy  that  the  most  of  us  are  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  Heligion?  Why,  every  battalion  is  a 
brotherhood.  Yes,  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  would  be 
jealous  if  they  had  the  good  fortune  of  mingling  with  them." 

This  sense  of  brotherhood  among  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Osborne 
declared,  was  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  he  had  seen  in  all  his 
w^ork.  "It  is  our  duty  so  to  change  the  present  system  that 
we  can  utilize  this  sense  of  brotherhood  and  can  bring  about 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  man  through  his  devotion  to  service 
for  his  fellow  men."     He  continues: 

"One  hears  once  in  a  while  an  echo  of  that  stupid  remark, 
' Christianit}'^  has  failed.'  Clu-istianity  is  the  only  thing  that 
has  not  failed.  Sui)erficial  observers  say  that  dejiiocracy  is  a 
failure.  Democracy  is  the  onl\'  i)olitical  thing  that  has  not 
failed;  and  democi-aey  is  only  another  name  for  the  ver.A'  thing 
that  I  have  been  talking  about — the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Democracy  will  triumph,  becaiise  Avhat  the  Germans  are  tr\'- 
ing  to  inflict  upon  the  Avorld  has  been  tried  by  one  ])eople  after 
another,  by  one  goA'ernment  after  another,  through  the  history 
of  the  Avorld.  Napoleon  tried  it,  Louis  XIV.  tried  it,  Charles  V., 
and  Philip  II.  tried  it.  It  Avas  tried  before  that,  away  back  in 
the  daAs  Avhcu  the  small  band  of  Greeks  met  the  Persians  on  tlie 
field  of  Marathon.  It  is  an  old,  old  story.  The  one  ncAv  thing 
in  the  story  is  that  democrat-y  has  arrived;  that  noAV,  at  last, 
the  w'icked  old  thing  under  Avhatever  name  you  call  it  is  going 
to  meet  democracy  face  to  face.  Tliat  is  the  new  thing,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  issue,  because,  as  3'ou  have  heai'd 
to-night,  our  boys  are  going  across,  my  boys  and  your  boys, 
A\  ith  the  spirit  of  democracy  burning  in  their  hearts. 

"Inefficiency?  W^liy,  these  people  A\ho  talk  about  this 
country"  not  being  efficient  are  misled  by  suj^erficial  matters. 
They  do  not  see  the  gi-eat  underground  of  efficiency- — efficiency 
in  character,  efficiency  in  belief  in  God  and  human  brotherhood. 
That  is  the  thing  that  is  going  to  saAC  us.  One  of  my  boys, 
Avhen  he  Avas  leaving  Portsmouth  the  other  da^-,  restored  to  the 
NaA-j-,  AA-aited  after  the  others  had  shaken  liands  and  gone  out 
in  their  blue  suits — and  hoAv  fine  they  looked,  ojie  hundred  and 
twehe  of  them!  I  had  been  telling  them  about  the  I^eague  and 
hoAv  they  must  remain  faithful  to  its  lessons,  and  I  said:  'After 
six  inonths,  Avritc  to  me  and  let  me  knoAv  Avhere  you  are,  so  L can 
send  you  the  souAcnir  button  of  the  Ijt^ague,  the  honorary 
memborshii);  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  you  haAe  pas.sed 
\our  year  of  probation,  Av(i  Avant  to  Avrite  your  name  up  in  the 
cliapel  on  the  roll  of  honor.'  This  boy  as  he  shook  hands  .«aid: 
'Commander,  about  that  roll  of  honor,  you  knbAv,'.he  said; 
'Avhat  about  the  felloAv  that  doesn't  come  back?'  T  said,  'Why, 
Avhat  do  you  mean?'  'Why,'  he  .said,  'you  knoAV,  Commander — 
you  knoAV  .sometimes  Ave  go  doAvn  and  Ave  don't  come  up  again.' 
And  I  said,  'Your  name  Avill  go  up  there  AA'ith  a  gold  star.'" 
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Wherever  Water  Leaks- 

*^X* '  Liquid  Makes  a 

Scientific  Repair! 

TN  less  than  10  minutes  "X" 
l-.iquid  will  permanently  re- 
pair leaks  anywhere  in  the  radi- 
ator—  or  the  pump,  jjaskets, 
connections,  etc. 

"X"  is  a  scientific  process  of  repuir- 
i.i|i  leaks  without  solder  or  welding.  It  is 
poured  into  the  nidiutor;  circulates  with 
the  water;  hardens  rii^ht  in  every  leak. 
Thousands  of  cur  owners  always  keep 
"\"  Liquid  in  the  water  to  prevent  leuk\. 

The  same  "X"  which  repairs  leaks 
loosen§  the  Rust  and  Scale  in  the  cool- 
in|i  system.  And  no  new  Kust  or  Scale 
can  form  while  "X"  is  in  the  water. 
Thus  the  water  passages  arc  kept  clean, 
cooling  is  improved,  and  oil  saved. 

"X"  is  not  a  cement,  powder  or  flox- 
aeed  meul  in  liquid  form.  Can't  clo)*  the 
cooling  system. 

Your  dealer  noD)  Jf//i  "X"  Liquid— oi  u>t 


"X"i8  the  original  and  only  liquid  proc- 
ess for  making  cooling  systems  LEAK- 
PROOF-RUSTPROOF-  SCALEPROOF. 

Large  Size  $  1 .50 

will    do   a    $25    repair   job  I 

Ford  Size    -    75c 

will   do   a    $15    repair   job  I 

(juaranteed  to  make  ^ood 
or    your     money    back. 

ill  slilp  direct  or)  receipt  of  price  and  dealer  'i  name. 


CURRENT   POETRY 


'X"  LABORATORIES     646  Washington  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THK  glamour  ni  llu-  sea  in  these  days 
is  mainly  felt  by  the  laiulsmau,  for 
t  hose  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and 
occupy  their  business  in  the  great  waters 
know  what  a  grim  business  that  is.  Yet 
what  a  u()l)le  work  the  merchant  seamen  of 
every  Allied  nation  are  doing  to-day!  Upon 
them  our  Allies  depend  for  food,  and  even 
our  boys  in  the  trenches  in  France  are  in 
their  debt.  What  wonch-r,  then,  that  the.se 
gallant  men,  who  brave  not  only  the  mur- 
derous submarine,  but  also  all  the  natural 
l^erils  of  the  deep,  inspire  tiie  poet's  song. 
Here  is  a  tribut*'  to  the  merchantmen  from 
the  London  Daih/  Clinmiclc  that  has  all 
the  rollicking  breeziness  of  the  sea. 

MERCHANTMEN 

Bv  O.  Fox  Smith 

.Ml  honor  bo  to  merchantmen. 

.\n(l  ships  of  all  (Icurec. 
In  warlike  dangers  manifold. 

Who  sail  and  keep  the  sea. 
In  i)oril  of  unlit  ton  coa-st 

.\nd  doath-hosprinklpd  foam. 
Who  dail.v  daro  a  hundred  deaths 

To  Itrins  their  carfioos  home. 

A    linor    out    of    Liverpool — a    tanker    from    tlie 

Cl.vde— 
A   hard-run   tramp   from   anywhere — a   tug  front 

.Morso.vsidc — 
A    ealtlo-hoal    from    Birkenhead — a    coaler   from 

the  Tyne — 
All  honor  be  to  merchantmen  while  any  star  shall 

shine! 

.Ml  honor  ho  to  merchantmen. 

.\nd  ships  both  groat  and  small. 
Till-  swift  and  sironti  to  run  their  race 

And  smite  their  foes  withal; 
'I'lie  little  sliips  that  sink  or  swim. 

.\ncl  pay  the  pu'ates'  toll. 
I  iiarmored  save  by  valiant  hearts, 

.\nd  strong  in  naught  but  .soul. 

.Ml  honor  be  to  merchantmen, 

.\s  long  as  tides  shall  run. 
Who  gave  the  seas  their  glorious  dead 

Krom  rise  to  set  of  sun; 
.Ml  honor  bo  to  morchantmen 

While  England's  name  shall  stand. 
Who  sailiHl  and  fought,  and  dared  and  dlod. 

And  served  and  saved  their  land. 

.\  sailing-ship  from  Liverpool — a  tanker  from  ilie 

Cl.Ndo 
.\  schooner  from  the  West  Count rit^ — a  tug  froru 

Mers(">si(io 
A   flshing-smack     from   (irimsby    town — a   coaler 

from  the  Tyne- 
All  honor  he  to  merchantmen  while  sun  and  moon 

shall  shine! 


In  Pintcli  .Mr.  Vox  Sinilli  i)ays  a  well- 
des«'rve(l  tril>iite  lo  the  men  whom  no 
lori)t>d<)  can  alTright : 

HALF   A   .SCORE  iV   .SMLORMFN 

Bv   (".    Ki>\   Smti'ii 

Half  a  .score  o'  sallornicn  that   want   to  sail  once 

more. 
Cruising  around  the  waterside  with  the  Peter  at 

( he  fore. 
Half  a  score  o'  .sailormon  the  scaU  never  drown 
(Seven    da.vs    in    open    l>oats    a-driftlng    up    and 

down!). 
Out   to  Itnd   another  ship  and   sail   fniu     London 

Town. 

Half  a  score  o'  sallorrnen  l»rok(>  and  on  the  rocks. 
Linking  down  Coiuiuercial  Koad.  tramping  round 

I  he  Docks. 
Half    a     score    ii'     sailormon.     torpedoed    thrice 

before 
Onco  was  In  the  Channel  chops,  once  was  olT  The 

Nore. 
Last    was  in   the  open  sea  a  hundred  mile  froru 

shore. 
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Haifa  score  o'  sailonncn  that  want  to  sail  again — 
And  her  cargo's  all  aboard  her,  and  it  s  blowing  up 

for  rain ! 
Half  a  score  o'  sailornicn  that  won't  come  home 

to  tea, 
For    she's    dropping    down    the    river    with    the 

Duster  flying  free. 
Down  the  London  Hiver  on  the  road  to  the  (>i)en 

sea! 


Since  tlie  war  started  lilucknond'a 
Mngnzine  has  devoted  great  attention  to 
the  naval  side  of  war  and  has  given  us 
many  a  fine  poem  on  the  deeds  of  the  great 
Allied  fleets  that  keep  the  (lermans  from 
our  shores.  Here  is  a  vivid  and  spirited 
poem  from  the  pen  of  a  British  naval 
officer  knosvn  as  "Klaxon,"  who  writes  of 
what  lie  has  seen: 

IN  THE  MORNING 

By   Ki,ax<>.\ 

Hack  from  battle,  lorn  and  rent. 
l,i'*iinK  bridge  and  stanchions  bent 

By  the  angry  .sea. 
Hy  Thy  guiding  mercy  .sent. 
Fruitful  was  the  road  we  went — 

Back  from  battle  we. 

It  'TiKiu  hadst  not  been,  O  Lord,  behind  our  feeble 

arm. 
If  Thy   han<l  had  not    been    there    to    slam    the 

lyddite  home, 
\\  hen   against   us  men  arose  and  soujjht  la  work 

us  harm, 
\\t-    had    gonr-    to    death,    O    Lord,    in    spouli;it! 

rings  of  foam. 

Heaving  sea  and  cloudy  sky 
haw  the  l)atlle  flushing  by, 

A.s  Thy  loemen  ran. 
Hy  'I'liy  grac(',  that  made  lliem  fly, 
ANe  have  seen  two  hundred  die 

Since  the  light  began. 

If  our  cause  had  not  been  Tliine.  for  Thy  eternal 

Kight. 
II  the  foe  in  place   of   us  had    fougl:t   for   Thee, 

(>  l^)rd! 
If  Thou  hadst  not  guided  us  and  drawn  us  there 

to  Hght. 
We  never  should   have  closed   with   them — Thy 

seas  arc  dark  and  broad. 

Through  the  iron  rain  they  fled. 
Bearing  home  the  talc  of  dead, 

Flying  from  Thy  sword. 
After-hatch  to  fo'cslc  head, 
■W'e  have  turned  their  decks  to  red. 

By  Thy  help,  O  Lord! 

It   was  not  by  our  feeble  sword  that  they  were 

overthrown. 
Hut  Thy  right  hand  that  dashed  them  down,  the 

.si;rvants  of  the  proud: 
It   was  not   arm  of  ours  that  savcfi.   but  Thine, 

O  Lord,  alone. 
When  down  the  line   the  guns  began,  and  sang 
Thy  praise  aloud. 
t 
Si.\ty  miles  of  running  fight, 
Fini-shed  at  the  dawning  light. 
Off  the  Zuider  Zee. 
Thou  that  helped   tliroughout  the  night 
Weary  hand  and  acliing  .sight, 
PraLse,  O  Lord,  to  Thee. 


Magn,  as  Blackwood's  Magazine  is  af- 
fectionately called  by  its  devotee.s  —  and 
ihey  are  many  and  enthusiastic — occasion- 
ally is  in  a  historical  vein,  and  in  such  a 
mood  gives  tis  this  anonymous  poem  of 
the  Xapoleonie  Wars: 

ON   PATROL- 1797 

Our  l)rothers  of  the  landward  .side 
\re  boimd  by  Church  and  stall, 
Hy  Councils  (Ecumenical, 
Hy  Gothic  arches  tall. 


'Y  ''HE  floiver  boxes  in  the 

J.  njAndo^ws  ofntuyiy  of  our 
buildings  are  onlyoutn.vardaiiJ 
'visible  symbols  of  the  f res/mess 
and  cleanness  that  prevail 
nxithinthe  kitchens  and  through- 
out all  tlieHeinxest.tbltshments. 


HEim 

A^negars 

In  bottles  filled  and  sealed  in  the  Heinz  establishment 

TT  is  difficult  to  describe  a  flavor.  That  i.s  why  we 
cannot  express  in  words  the  appetizing  taste  that 
Heinz  Vinegars  give  to  foods.  And  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  vinegar — to  impart  a  flavor — not  simply  a 
sourness.  All  of  the  care  taken  in  selecting  materials, 
the  skill  in  preparation,  the  aging  and  the  bottling  of 
Heinz  Vinegars  are  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and 
retaining  that  rich  mellow  tang  which  has  made 
Heinz  Vinegars  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  57. 

These  vinegars  which  have  made  so  many  cf  our  own 
foods  so  desirable,  are  oflPered  you,  so  that  you  can  put 
something  oftheHeinz  flavorintothefoodA^ouprepare. 


Three  kinds:  Malt,   White,  Cider, 
in  pints,   quarts  end  half •  gallons 

HEINZ 

Imported  OUve  OH 

In  bottles  and  cans 


All  Heinz  goods  told  in  Canada  are  packed 
in  Canada 
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But  wi-  who  know  llu'  cold  gray  st-a. 

The  salt  and  flyinn  spray, 

We  praise  ihr-  lx)rd  in  oiir  fathers'  way, 
In  the  simple  faith  of  the  sea  we  pra.\ 
To  the  (i<Ml    thai    the    winds   and    wa\(>s 

Who  sailed  on  (ialilee. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


iihey. 


We  pray  as  the  FlaK-Lienienani   pra.M-d 

At  St.  Vincent's  cabin  door 

(Twenty  sail  of  the  line  in  view 

Southwest  by  south  they  bore). 

"<).  I^ord  of  Hosts  —  I  praise  Thee  now. 

And  bow  l)efj)re  Thy  niixht — 

Who   has  (jiven   tis   IhiKers  and   hands  to   flulit. 

And   Iwenl.N    ships  of  llie  line  in  siKhl 

Thou  knewcst.  ()  Lord      and  pla<-ed  i  hem  ritrlii 
To  leeward  on  the  bow." 

Tf)  rcinitid  tis  in  these  stormy  limes  tlial 
the  sea  has  a  softer  side,  James  Stewart 
Doiihleday  has  broufrlit  out  a  volume, 
"Songs  and  Sea  Voiees"  (WashingttMi 
Square  Book  Shop,  N«'\v  York),  and  it  is 
ftiU  of  a  Keniiine  tievotion  to  tlie  deep,  :is 
witness  these  verses: 


O   WHITE  SHIP 

RV    .IaMKS    STKWAHT    DdlHI.EOKY 

<)  while  ship  of  the  sea, 
Sail  outward  to  The  Nore! 

The  lime  will  come  when  thou 
Shalt  grace  the  main  no  more. 


The  time  will  <'ome  when  thou 
Shalt  fa<le  from  waters  green 

With  all  thy  bravery 
Of  swelling  sails  asheen. 

A  tall  ship  in  her  pride. 

A  while  ship  on  the  sea. 
Halh  always  been,  1  swi>ar. 

A  lising  thing  to  me! 

One  of  the  things  we  prize 

And  seek  antl  s(>ldom  llnd. 
Or.  tinding.  ere  we  know. 

'Tis  gone  ii|)on  the  wind. 

'I'hf  ris(>  and  the  fall  of  the  oeean  echoes 
thruuLTli  this  poem: 

THE  SHOALS 

Hy  .Iamks  Stew.\rt  Doubleday 

O  cea.sele.ss  chaunt 
Of  the  sweet  strange  sea, 
Wh\  dost  thou  haunt 
This  heart  of  me? 

Oft  have  I  heard. 

From  the  lonely  shoals 

A  single  bird 

With  her  sibylline  trolls 

Waken  the  stark  land  far  and  near; 

Hut  now  all  is  silent  as  with  fear; 

.\nd  a  dream  of  love's  tragedies 

Comes  to  me 

From  the  lost  and  tempest -strewn 

Sweet  strange  .sea. 

Sir  Si<lney  T-iOW  in  the  London  Dtiih/ 
Clironirle  hids  us  not  to  he  unmindful  of 
the  great  deht  we  owe  to  those  u  ho  ha\e 
made  the  siii)remr'  saeriliee: 

KOK    (H  H    DKM) 

Hy  Siu  Sidnkv    I.hw 

For  you  our  dead,  bi-yond  the  .sea. 
Who  gave  your  lives  to  hold  us  free. 
Hv  us,  whr>  ke<-p  your  memor\ , 
\Nhal  <-aii  Ih-  said,' 

We  r-an  noi  sing  your  praises  -ighi. 
Lost  borrM's  of  lh(!  endless  light  : 
Whoso  souls  into  the  lonely  night. 
TiK)  soon  ha\e  Mr-d. 

\\i'  can  but   honor.  cJHTish.  l>less. 
Your  sucT»'<l  names;    no  words  cwpress 
The  measure  of  our  thankfulness. 
To  you  our  Dead. 


SI  KVIVORS"  STORIES   OF  THE  SUBMA- 
RINE RAID  OFF  HIE  JERSEY  COAST 

''T'^IIK  (M-rman  toiiring-siihmarine  has 
■■■  arrived  off  the  coast,  and  with  true 
Teutonic  spirit  has  sunk  a  few  small  and 
inoffensive  craft.  This  is  Fril/'s  first  visit 
since  the  dash  of  the  l'-'>J  on  October  7, 
H>1().  before  America  had  entered  the  war. 
and  the  reports  of  the  sur\i\()rs  of  the 
lori>edoed  vessels  indicate  that  scleral 
undersea  boats  were  operating  off  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  German  submarines  a|»i)arently  had 
been  operatiiui:  on  the  coast  for  eight  days 
or  two  weeks  when  the  first  news  of  their 
appearance  in  these  waters  was  brought 
into  New  York  Ijy  the  survivors  of  four  of 
the  torpedoed  schooners,  forty-eight  in 
number — who  had  a  thrilling  tale  to  tell  of 
their  capture  and  captivity  on  the  T-boat. 

These  facts  stand  out  conspicuously  in 
their  stories: 

Certainly  two,  and  perhaps  five,  rM>oats 
were  o|)erating  off  the  <'oast. 

They  were  of  the  imprt)ved  type,  esti- 
mated to  be  2")0  feet  over  all,  and  each 
carrying  two  guns  that  are  believed  to  be 
foiU"-  or  five-inch  pieces. 

Capt.  Charles  K.  llollirook,  tnasterof  the 
schooner  Hnltic  Dunn,  of  Machias.  Me.,  is 
one  of  the  forty-eight  survivors  of  the 
schooners.  He  told  the  following  story 
to  the  Secret-Service  men  when  he  was 
landed,  as  i)rinted  in  the  New  York 
7'r/6«/(e.' 

We  left  New  York  for  Charh^ston  in 
ballast  on  May  2'.\.  '\\\o  days  later  we 
were  about  hfteen  miles  south  of  Winter 
Quarter  light-ship,  bowling  along  under 
an  (>ight-kuot  l)ree/-e.  1  heard  a  shell  ])ass 
near  the  vessel.  Then  another  shell,  which 
fell  perhaps  a  (juarter  of  a  mih'  away.  I 
was  not  taking  much  notice  because  I  be- 
lieved the  vessel,  which  i  saw  about  two 
miles  away,  was  an  American  submarine 
at  target  practise.  A  third  slu  11  e.\i)loded 
close  by  us  on  the  weatht>r  qiuvrter  and  I 
knew  that  whoever  it  was  wanted  us  to 
stop.  I  brought  the  vessel  up  into  the 
wind. 

The  subuuirine,  with  her  sui)erstructun> 
and  conning-tower  showing  plainly  above 
the  water,  came  ..ithin  two  hundred  yards, 
and  1  saw  that  she  was  ll.\ing  the  two 
code  letters,  ""A.  H.."  meaning  "Stop 
immediately." 

From  a  small  staff  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
superstructure  tiuttered  a  small  Hag  of  tlu> 
Imperial  CJernuin  Na\\.  An  otVicer  and 
three  men  came  over  in  a  small  l)oat.  not 
over  twelve  feet  long,  and  in  perfe<'t  Kn- 
glish  the  oHicer  told  us  to  get  into  our  boats 
and  that  we  had  but  ten  miniiles  allotted  to 
IIS  to  get  clear  of  our  v  essel. 

Thi-y  |)laced  boml>s  along  \\w  sides  of  our 
ves.sci  and  bl«>w  her  up  immediately,  in  tln> 
meantime  putting  an  armed  (ierman  sailor 
on  board  the  small  boat,  in  which  were 
seven  im-n  and  myself.  This  did  not  give 
me  time  to  rescue  my  jx-rsonal  effects  and 
nautical  instrunieiils.  and  so  I  lost  th*>m  all. 
My  men  saved  oidy  what  they  stood  in. 

Perhaps  I  would  have  been  given  more 
time  if  the  comiuauder  of  the  siibmariue 


had  not  seen  the  Hauppauge  under  full 
sail  about  four  or  fi^■e  miles  away.  Like  us, 
the  Haiippaiific  was  light  and,  I  imderstand, 
bound  from  Portland  to  Newport  News. 
The  r-boats  destroyed  Captain  Sweeney's 
Hue  new  .schooner  after  ordering  him  and 
his  crew  to  take  to  their  boats,  and  within 
a  half-hour  both  crews  were  on  board  the 
subuuirine  and  both  the  small  boats  had 
l>een  placed  on  the  submarine's  deck  and 
lashed  down. 

We  were  kept  below  for  several  hours, 
until  the  submarine  picked  up  Captain 
(lilmore  and  the  Edna,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Then,  I  guess,  the  com- 
mander thought  he  had  done  a  good  day's 
work,  for  he  was  in  excellent  humor,  and 
told  us  captains  that  we  could  go  on  deck 
and  have  a  sntoke.  He  did  not  extend 
liberty  to  the  others  that  day,  but  later 
they  got  their  chance  once  in  a  while. 

Captain  Ilolbrook  says  that  the  (/-boat 
submerged  many  times  during  the  first 
three  days  he  was  on  board,  and  not  being 
used  to  that  sort  of  seafaring  he  found  it 
a  rather  unpleasant  experience.  The  con- 
stant submerging  and  the  water-pressure 
smashed  his  ship's  boats  to  kindling-wood 
and  they  were  cast  adrift.  On  May  27 
Captain  Holbrook  took  dinner  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  tin  experience  he  says 
he  will  not  soon  forget.  Active  use  was 
nuide  of  the  wireless  outfit  of  the  sub- 
marine, for  the  Captain  says: 

There  were  times  w-hen  I  could  hear 
them  using  their  wireless.  One  night  the 
si)i!ttering  was  so  loud  it  woke  me  up. 
They  were  sending  messages  either  to 
another  ship  or  to  some  shore  station. 
Every  ni^rht  the  oi)erators  listened  to  press 
bulletins  sfut  out  from  America,  and  one 
of  them  told  mv  of  the  batth'-drive  now 
on  in  P'rance.  They  also  said  that  a  Whit^e- 
head  torpedo-factory  had  been  blow  n  up  in 
Austria  last  -week. 

Captain  Gilmore  of  the  three-masted 
schooner  Edna,  the  second  of  the  smaller 
vessels  sunk  by  the  submarine,  is  sixty- 
two  years  old.  All  told,  there  were  six  men 
on  the  Edna,  which  was  carrying  a  cargo  of 
oil  from  Philadelphia  to  Santiago,  Cuba. 
Captain  Gilmore's  introduction  to  the  sub- 
uuirine was  similar  to  that  of  Captain 
Holbrook  and  he,  too,  thought  it  was  an 
American  craft  at  practise.  But  a  second 
shell  and  the  "A.  B."  signal  brought  him 
up  standing.  He  tells  of  his  experiences 
and  the  courtesy  of  the  T-boat  com- 
mander who  salvaged  his  new  silk  umbrella 
for  him:  , 

Th»>  submarine  cami*  right  u])  to  us.  The 
small  boat  was  h)W(>red  and  an  otticer  came 
al>oard.  telling  me.  "You  have  ten  minutes 
in  whii'li  to  abandon  ship."  When  I  was 
telling  tlu'  men  how  to  get  the  boat, 
which  was  lashed  on  the  deck,  clear,  the 
lieutenant  told  me  to  come  below. 

1  suiipose  1  acted  as  if  I  was  in  a  hurry 

to  get  away  from  the  ship,  but  when  we  got 

l>elow    the    lieiiteiuint     sjtid:     "Don't    get 

excited,  captain.     Take  your  time.     We'll 

be  around  here  an  hour  and  a  half.  "     So  I 

pi<:ked  up  everything  1  could  think  of  that 

belonged  to  me,  and  when  1  got  over  to  the 

submarine    I    found    I'd   left   my   new   silk 

I    unil)rella.     .\fter  they  blew  up  the  schooner 

I    the  Ciermans  rowed  l)ack  to  the  submarine. 

I   ami    1    f»>und   that  l)esides  the  few   things 

they  had  picked  up  for  themselves,  they 
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The  Builder  of  Nations — Dynamite 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  interesis  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  DU  PONT.DE  NeMOUKS  6-  Co. 

ADVERTISING   DIVISION 
WILMINGTON  L.  D.  DELAWARE 


|,         Industrial  Dynamiies      '         'Auto  Enamel 

Slastini;  Powder                      Ravntlte  Top  Material 

Farm  Explosives            |         Motor  Fabrikoid 

IHunlingfeTrapsbooting           Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

i         'Challenge  Collars                   Fairfield  Rubber  Cloih 

'Py-fft'Iin  Toilet  Goods 

Anesthesia  Ether           j 

Transparent  Sheeting 

Metal  Lacquers 

'Py-ra-linRods6-Tubes 

Pyroxylin  Solvents 

Sanitary  Wall  Finish 

Py-ra-lin  Enamels 

Town  &■  Country  Paint 

Commercial  Acids 

iVitroIac  Varnish 

Alums 

Flowkote  Enamel 

Pigment  Bases 

Antoxide  Iron  Paint       1 

Tar  Dislilktes 

1         {Bridgeport  Finishes 

Bronze  Powder 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY                                         STATE 
BUSINESS 

A  titanic  laborer — wresting  from  the  bosom  of 
Mother  Earth  the  stone,  the  ore,  the  coal  that  are 
essential  to  modern  life  —tunneling  under  rivers  and 
through  mountains  for  the  railroads  that  span  the 
continent,  and  cleaving  hemispheres  for  the  canal 
that  links  the  oceans. 

In  this  cla^s  of  constructive  national  forces  the 
palm  of  leadership  goes  to 
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Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
1105   Boardwalk 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 


WILMINGTON 


Established     1 802 


DELAW^ARE 


The  Du  Pont  American    Industries  are: 

E    I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &-  Companv.  Wilmingion,  Delaware  Explosives 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington.  Delaware  Leather  Substitutes 

Du  Pom  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  BIdg. ,  New  York         Pyroxylin  dr  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
The  Arlington  Works.  725  Broadway.  New  York  Ivory  Py-ra-lin  6-  Cleanable  Collars 

Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa Paints  Pigments.  Acids  and  Chemical 

Du  Pont  Dye  Works.  Wilmington,  Delaware Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 


RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 

the  world's  leading  brand  of  industrial  explosives. 
Powerful,  quick,  low-'freezing,  insensitive  to  ordinary 
shocks  of  transportation  and  handling.  Safer  than 
gasoline  or  gunpowder.  It  represents  a  distinct 
achievement  of  American  scientific  research  and 
manufacturing  skill.  Many  millions  of  pounds  are 
used  annually  by  civil,  railroad  and  mining  engineers, 
contractors,  road  builders,  quarrymen  and  farmers. 

It  is  not  a  fearsome  Frankenstein  but  a  tractable, 

powerful  servant.  Learn  its  uses.  Fill  in  and  check  ^  __  . 

the  coupon  opposite  "Industrial    Explosives"  or  1^ 

"Farm  Explosives"  and  send  for  full  information.  j  ^ 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.     1^ 
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Thermos,  the 
bottle,  is  a  godsend 
to  the  boys  in  camp 
and  at  the   front." 

■ — From  Guy  KiiiiKy';;  new 
book,  •■  Fir,-;L  Call  Guide 
Posts  to  Berlin." 


SERVES  THE  NATION— 
CONSERVES  THE  RATION 

It  serves  you  right — food  or 
ilrink,  hot  without  fire,  cold 
without  ice,  when,  where  and 
as  you  like. 

Thermos  Lunch  Kits  enable 
millions  of  men  and  women  of 
our  industrial  army  in  America 
daily  to  enjoy  hot  home-cooked 
food,  in  mills,  factories  and 
offices. 

Thermos  vs.  Camouflage 

.Ml   ti'm|u'r;itiirc    retaining    hotllos 
iirc    not     I"  li  (•  r  m  o  s.        llit-    name 
"Thermos"    is  stamped  on  the  base 
of  all  genuine  Thermos  products, 
— That's  Thermos. 

To  disgiiis( — to  rover  up — to  de- 
ceive— to  m.ike  things  like  they  are 
nt>t — to  offer  you  as  ihermos  a  bottle 
not  stamped  "Thermos," 

— Thai's  Camouflage. 
FOR    SAI.IC    TlIK    WORM)    (A'KR 

AMERICAN 
THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 

35-37  We«t  3Ut  Street,  New  York 


Norw  irii.  Conn. 
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brought  me  my  umljrella.  They  took  a 
few  eases  of  oil,  as,  of  course,  they  had 
eUH^'tric  lights  on  tht^  submarine. 

We  cai)tuins  liad  i)h'Uty  to  eat  and  they 
told  us  Ave  migJit  ijo  where  we  pleased  on 
(he  submarine.  We  could  go  into  any 
room,  exeept  when  we  were  submerging. 
.\(  tiiat  time  we  had  to  stay  in  whatever 
eompartment  we  found  ourselves.  It 
.seemed  to  me  this  subnutrine  was  at  least 
.'JOO  feet  long.  There  were  seventy-si.x 
men  in  the  crew,  and  there  were  two  O-ineh 
gims  mounted — one  forward  and  one  aft, 
th(>  gims  being  32  feet  long  eaeh. 

Of  course,  we  })risoners,  all  ho  we  were 
treated  well,  made  a  pretty  Ing  shi|)'s 
eom|)any  and  the  commander  .said  he  was 
looking  for  a  sailing-vessel  to  put  us  on 
board  as  he  didn't  want  to  take  us  to 
(lermany.  Altho  we  were  below  Stmday 
morning  when  the  submarine  overhauled 
tile  W'innecoutie,  we  knew  at  onee  when  she 
was  sunk  and  twenty-six  men  sent  adrift 
that  .something  would  liave  to  b(>  done  with 
US.  They  eouldn'l  keep  us  all  on  l)oard. 
For  after  the  steamer  was  sunk  we  went 
into  her  boats,  while  (^iptain  Sweeney  and 
his  erew  set  out  in  the  launch  ]>(>longing  to 
the  I.'inbel  Wileif,  which  was  sunk  a  few 
minutes  before  the  Winncconnc. 

The  subnuirine  used  one  of  her  prey  as  a 
decoy  for  the  Winncconue,  aeeordiijg  to  the 
story  of  Ilenry  Walsh,  her  first  officer. 
Slie  carried  a  erew  of  twenty-six  men  and 
was  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  Walsh  was  ealled  on 
deek  by  the  third  mate,  who  told  him  that 
he  had  heard  shots  ahead.    Says  Walsh: 

At  that  time  w(^  were  about  sixty  miles 
cast  of  Cape  May,  and  looking  ahead  T  saw 
a  three-masted  sehooner,  with  all  sails  set, 
l>ing  nearly  bc^calmed.  There  was  enough 
wind  to  fill  her  sails,  and  1  thought  it 
strange  she  lay  there  doing  nothing.  Then 
1  saw  what  loolced  lik(>  a  destroyer  come  out 
from  liehind  her.  When  we  got  about  two 
miles  away  I  could  see  it  was  a  submarine 
and  that  the  men  on  deck  were  not  drcst 
in  wliite,  as  they  would  l)e  at  this  time  of 
the  year  on  an  Ameriean  vessel. 

Then  I  saw  the  German  flag,  and  the 
submarine  sent  a  solid  shot  across  our 
boA..  They  lowered  a  small  boat  and  a 
lieut(>nant  came  with  some  of  the  crew 
alongside,  telling  us  to  get  into  the  boats 
and  to  row  oAer  and  lay  alongside  the 
submarine. 

Just  about  the  time  we  W(>r(>  leaving  our 
boat  the  men,  on  what  jjroved  to  be  the 
Isabel  B.  WHeij.  Avere  going  over  the  side 
into  their  gasoline  yawl.  Of  eourse  we 
obeyed  and  all  went  to  the  side  of  the 
sui>mariiu>,  and  the  Cierman  crew  first 
sank  the  Wiuneconric  and  th(>n  the  Isabel 
11.  Wlli'ii  with  small  bombs.  The  Winnc- 
coinie  went  down  in  five  minutes.  They 
gave  us  oltieers  time  enough  to  save  most  of 
our  things,  and  so  I  brought  along  this 
typewriter. 

Kvidenee  of  the  presence  of  a  second 
submarine  is  fm*iiish(<d  by  the  story  of 
("ai)t.  II.  Ci.  Xeweombe,  the  skipper  of 
I  he  F.ihiHinl  II.  Col'-,  which  was  sunk  off 
Harnegal.  On  Suiulay  afternoon,  .June  2, 
a  submarine  suddenly  popijcd  u|>  on  (he 
))ort  side  of  the  Cole,  ami,  .says  Captain 
Xewcomb(<: 

We  coiddn-t  t(>ll  at  first  what  nationality 
she  was,  so  that  when  the  eomnnmcU'r, 
through  liis  megaphone,  told  us  to  lay  to, 
wo  were  sore. 


"We're  Americans,"  I  signaled  back, 
and  hoist<'d  o;:r  flag.  We  certainly  were 
surprized  when  they  answered  us  by  break- 
ing out  the  flag  of  the  Imperial  German 
Xavy.  The  conuiuiuder  then  shouted  to 
us  .that  we  had  ten  juinutes'  time  to  leave 
the  boat,  which  Avas  to  be  smik. 

I  got  all  my  men  on  deek  and  lost  no 
time  getting  a  boat  ready  for  launching. 
The  r-boat  meanwhile  stayed  about  l.")0 
feet  aA\-ay,  Avith  fifteen  of  its  creAv  on  deck. 
It  Avas  abotit  20()  feet  long  and  had  two 
guns,  mounted  fore  and  aft,  manned  by 
sailors. 

^\'hilc  AA-e  Avaited  the  commander  and 
three  or  four  of  his  marines  got  into  a  boat 
and  came  on  board.  The  commander  was 
a  handsome  chap  of  about  (hir(y-five. 
clean  sluiAen,  and  AAent  through  his  busi- 
ness of  sinking  the  Cole  in  a  businessUke 
but  thoroughl.A-  courteous  manner. 

"I'll  giAe  you  ten  minutes  to  leaAe  the 
ship,"  he  said,  in  jx-rfect  English,  Avithout 
ceremony.  Then  he  asked  me  Avhere  the 
Cole  was  from,  Avhere  bound,  and  Avhat  her 
cargo  Avas.  After  I  had  ansAvered  thes»^ 
questions  he  asked  for  the  ship's  papers, 
and  T  took  him  doAvn  to  my  cabin  and  hand- 
ed them  oA-er. 

"You  haA-e  only  .seven  and  a  half 
minutes  left  noAV,"  he  then  .said.  I  (old 
him  Ave  AAouldn't  AAait  for  the  half-mimiti'. 
and  got  on  deck  as  fast  as  I  could.  One 
of  the  er<>AA'  on  deck  started  to  grujnhle, 
but  (lie  commander  turned  to  him  like  a 
flasli  and  said  meiuicingly:  "You  cut 
that  out  and  be  quick  about  it." 

The  German  sailors  meauAvhile  had  been 
l)hicing  bombs  about  the  schooner.  They 
j)ut  two  on  the  port  side,  tAA^o  on  th«'  star- 
board, and  tAvo  more  on  deck.  The  CJer- 
man  sailors  roAAed  back  to  the  r'-b*»at 
and  AA^e  pulled  as  hard  as  we  cotdd  before 
the  detonation. 

We  AA'ere  a  half-mile  off,  and  it  Avas  just 
sixteen  minutes  after  Ave  had  been  hailed 
Avhen  all  the  bombs  exi)loded  together, 
and  the  Cole  seemed  to  fall  in — cnunplc 
U{) — and  disappear  at  once. 

The  commander  of  the  submarine  had 
alloAAed  Captain  Newcombe  to  take  off  lii> 
sextant  and  other  nautical  instruments. 
It  AA-as  a  starlit  night  and  the  life-boat 
headed  for  the  New  Jersey  shore.  After 
four  hours  they  saw  the  smoke  of  a  ves.sel 
on  the  horizon.  She  was  steaming  for 
the  spot  Avhere  the  German  submarine  ha<l 
disappeared  beloAV  the  surfac(\  Captain 
Newcombe  says: 

We  thought  she  AA'oidd  be  the  next  \\e- 
tim,  and  roAved  Avith  all  oin*  might  to  cut 
across  her  course^  and  head  her  off  in  time. 
We  tried  to  attract  th(>  attention  of  the 
commander  by  shouting  all  together  and 
by  Avaving  om-  coats.  Our  signals  finally 
A\'ero  seen. 

"Don't  stop  to  pick  us  up!  Beat  it 
quick  or  that  submarine  AA'ill  get  you!" 
AA'e  shouted  to  the  commander  of  the 
vessel,  Avhieh  turned  out  to  be  the  col- 
lier Bristol  of  the  CoastAvise  Trans |)or- 
tation  (\)mpany,  but  (^iptain  Frederick 
Ilart  refused  to  look  out  for  his  oavu  safety 
b(>fore  taking  us  aboard. 

We  had  only  si>en  on<^  f'-boat  up  to 
this  time,  but  Avhen  Ave  got  on  the  Bristol 
and  startt'd  heading  toAvard  port,  away 
from  (he  subnuirine.  W(>  ran  plump  into  a 
second  one.  The  one  a\  hich  sank  the  Cole 
Avas  busy  firing  at  another  ship  and  the 
lU'weomer  Avas  only  .")(X)  yards  aAvay. 

"There's  a  nest  of  'em,"  AA-as  my  first 
thought.  W^o  AA'ere  all  prepared  to  bo 
shelled  if  we  kept  up  our  flight,  but  de- 
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Who  Dif covered  RtCOnO? 


^'Who  discovered  Ricoro?  My  friend  Smith," 
said  the  architect.  '^At  his  home,  the  other  even- 
ing, he  opened  a  box  of  fine.  Corona  size  cigars. 

''After  we  Hghted  up,  I  noticed  Smith  dropping 
two  dimes  in  his  youngster's  bank. 

'''What's  the  idea?'  I  asked. 

I  used  to  smoke  25c  cigars.  Now  I  buy  Ricoro 
at  8c  and  put  the  diflFerence  in  the  boy's  bank.' 

Well,  if  there's  a  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  cigars,  it  certainly  favors  Ricoro,'  I  agreed." 

Soonef  or  later  y oil  II  discover — 


.^ 
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Ricoro  will  increase  your  smoking  enjoyment  and  decrease  your  cigar 
expenditures,  because  Ricoro  is  imported  duty  free  from  Porto  Rico. 
Ricoro  gives  you  a  rich  fragrance  and  a  mellow  mildness,  exclusive  to 
tropic-grown  cigars.  Made  in  a  dozen  sizes  and  shapes, — 
from  6c  to  2-for-25c — simply  the  question  of  size.  The 
quality  is  the  same  in  all. 


War  Savings  statu  i>s 

sold  in  all 
Unileii  C  igar  Sliyrrs 


Saratoga  Size 

7c 
Box  of  50— $3.50 


Corona  Size 
8c 

Box  of  50— $4.00 


iCIGARS 


Sold  Only  in  United  Cigar  Stores— '* Thank  You.'' 


Imported  from  Porto  Rico 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1200  Stores  Operated  in  Over  500  Cities.     General  Offices,  New  York 
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►  OB     ^^     YOUNC.    MtN     ANIJ    M>.  N    WHO     ilAY    YOUNOj 


FORthe  satisfaction  in  appear- 
ing well  dressed,  and  for  that 
comfortable  feeling  and  personal 
pride  that  accompany  well- 
tailored  apparel,  let  your  next 
suit  be  Society  Brand. 


Bond  values  are  determined  by  the  secur- 
ity back  of  them.  Clothing  values — 
by  the  integrity  of  the  makers.  Look 
for  the  Society  Brand  label. 


A  L  F  R  K  D     T^  E  r  K  !•;  R    &     r  O  H  X  .     Makers 

In  Caiuida,  Society  Briinil  Clollics,  Liniiterl 
Chicago  New  York  Alonlieal 


Clad  in  Society  Brand  Clolhcs, 
Father  and  Son  appear  like, 
brothers.  They  level  men's  ages. 
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fided  to  mako  a  try  at  it.  We  were  going 
to  give  Fritz  a  run  for  his  money. 

Si.\  of  my  men  went  down  to  help  the 
nine  firemen  and  coalers  of  the  Bristol, 
with  orders  to  get  every  darned  knot  of 
speed  out  of  the  ship.  They  did.  While 
tiie  speedy  t'-hoat.  with  only  its  periseopo 
visible,  eame  i)l()wing  along  toward  us,  the 
Bristol  aetuall\    leapt  forward. 

The  Bristol  ha<l  never  done  better  than 
nine  knots  an  hour.  It  did  seventeen 
then.  The  men  worked  like  devils  in  the 
stoke-hole  and  slowly  \\e  drew  away  from 
the  submarine.  For  half  an  hour  we  could 
see  her  hanging  on  gi-indy,  however.  Then 
we  lost  sight  of  her. 

But  for  several  hours  afterward,  while 
we  were  running  full  speed  for  port,  we 
iieard  tiie  sound  of  shellings  and  e.\plosions, 
and  I'm  sure  a  number  of  other  boats  were 
sunk. 

I've  been  across  thn-e  times  to  France 
in  fommand  of  vessels,  and  I've  been  a 
master  for  twelve  years,  and  this  is  the 
first  subiiuirine  I've  ever  met,  right  her«> 
near  our  shore.  This  was  to  be  my  last  trip 
on  the  Ci)l<',  for  I  was  going  to  Rockland 
to  get  a  new  ship,  just  built. 

I'm  going  hom<!  to  see  the  kids  and  rest 
up  for  a  week  or  two.  then  I'm  going  to 
get  that  new  boat  and  try  my  luck  again. 
I'm  not  seared,  and  Fritz  won't  frighten 
an\'  other  American  ski])per  either. 


'VTAR'S  TERRORS  CAN  NOT  KEEP  SMITH 
GIRLS  FROM  THE  FRONT 


-ri5*'-< 


QMITH  COLLEGE  is  to  have  another 
»---'  unit  in  the  war-zone.  The  Dic.est  has 
already  told  of  the  noble  work  of  the  women 
at  Orecourt  and  the  hardships  they  will- 
ingly endured  during  the  severe  winter 
months  in  tlieir  relief-work.  After  June 
1.")  tlun-e  will  be  two  fully  equipped  college 
units  in  the  foreign  service. 

The  last  word  from  the  unit  already  in 
the  field  came  in  the  shape  of  a  cable  sent 
on  April  IS  by  Mrs.  Barrett  Andrews, 
director  of  the  unit,  which  read: 

"Work  at  Beaiivais  feeding  French 
wounded  rapidly  developing.  Also  start- 
ing cantei'U  for  American  bojs.  All 
members  well."        • 

With  five  other  memb(>rs  !Mrs.  Andrews 
was  caught  in  Paris  when  the  German  dri\  e 
began  on  March  21.  Th<'y  were  unable 
to  rejoin  the  others  imtil  March  2S,  and 
since  then  the  entire  unit  has  been  working 
at  Beauvais.  In  a  letter  which  she  wrote 
on  March  2t),  in  Paris,  and  which  is  printed 
in  the  New  York  Ercning  Post,  she  draws 
this  picture  of  Grecourt  as  shje  left  it: 

Grecourt  was  never  so  hard  to  lea\e, 
e\ en  for  an  hour  or  two.  as  it  was  the  last 
few  days.  Our  park  was  full  of  anemones, 
and  the  birds  sang  as  1  have  never  heard 
them  before,  and  it  did  seem  as  if  at  last 
tln>  unit  had  a  real  home,  a  real  i)lace  to 
live  and  work  in.  Monday  morning  I 
left  Grecourt  at  si'ven.  .loseph  drove  me 
in  a  soldier's  c;'rt  to  lloml)leux.  1  will 
never  foriret  the  lovely  fields  in  the  morning 
mist.  The  sun  was  rising  over  Ham  as  I 
passed  the  newly  |)lowed  fields.  I  re- 
joiced in  them  and  their  promise  for  the 
liarvest.  glad  lliat  after  three  barnm  years 
they  were  again  .soon  to  bring  to  our 
I>oor  iieoi)le  go(nl  wheat,  potatoes,  and 
vegetables.  Thi>  French  official  com- 
niHiiiqnc    of    yesterday — just    seven    days 
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later— says:  "A  fierce  battle  is  in  prog- 
ress between  I  lam  and  Nesle,  which  has 
been  won  and  lost  se\eral  times."  Those 
fields  so  beautiful  a  week  ago  were  yes- 
terday the  scene  of  a  part  of  the  biggest 
battle  the  world  has  ever  known. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  at 
Amiens,  when  struggling  with  my  suit- 
case and  a  huge  box  of  unit  things,  I  was 
greatly  relieved  to  hav(3  my  bags  taken 
from  me  and  to  hear  a  nice  American 
boy  say,  after  a  glance  at  my  Smith  (\)1- 
lege  unit  brassard:  "'I  have  been  looking 
for  one  of  you  girls  to  come  through  for 
a  month.     My  mother  was  Smith  '8 — " 

Wednesday's  conference  in  Paris  was 
attendt>d  by  half  a  dozen  delegates  from 
different  partfl  of  the  de\'astated  regions. 
Knowing  thfb  our  relief  and  rehal)ilita- 
tion  work  w<B  nearly  completed,  and  that 
in  a  couj)le  of  months  the  French  would 
be  able  to  take  OAcr  what  remained  of  it, 
Mr.  H.  had  called  these  men  in  to  discuss 
with  them  the  needs  of  ihv'w  respective 
districts,  with  the  idea  of  assigning  the 
Smith  unit  to  the  one  where  it  Avould  be 
most  useful. 

Just  as  our  train  pulled  out  of  the 
Gare  du  Xord  at  8  .\.m.  we  heard  Avhat 

we  thought  were   two    heavy 

explosions.  We  learned  later  that  they 
were  followed  every  fifteen  minutes  all 
morning  by  similar  explosions,  and  while 
at  this  writing  there  is  still  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  their  origin,  they  are  thought 
to  be  projectiles  from  a  gun  seventy-five 
miles  away 

At  the  station  (Noyon)  we  were  aston- 
ished to  see  Mr.  H.  The  first  thing  he 
said  was:  "Grceourt  has  been  evacuated." 
Just  then  a  shell  burst  near  us.  I  don't 
know  which  startled  me  most. 

Thej'  were  advised  to  offer  their  services 
to  the  Femmes  de  France  at  their  Red- 
Cross  dressing-station  in  the  town  square, 
l)ut  as  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do 
there  they  were  sent  to  the  College,  which, 
until  the  day  before,  had  been  used  for 
British  troops.     Mrs.  Andrews  says: 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  picture  of 
the  court\ard  as  we  stept  into  it  from 
the  narrow,  cobblestoned  Rue  du  College. 
There  must  have  been  2,000  refugees 
there,  all  old  men,  old  women,  and  little 
children.  As  we  entered,  Red  -  Cross 
camions  drove  up,  and  every  one  pro- 
ceeded to  unload  more  refugees,  with  their 
huge  rolls  of  bedding,  rabbits,  chickens, 
long  loaves  of  bread,  and  bundles  of  every 
shape  and  description.  Near  the  gate  a 
French  officer  was  trying  to  get  the 
names.  We  were  just  trjnng  to  find  some 
one  to  report  to  when  the  chapel  bell 
began  ringing,  and  half  a  dozen  French 
soldiers  began  herding  the  people  back 
into  the  cloistered  piazzas  which  sur- 
rounded the  courtyard.  The  reason  was 
soon  apparent.  Directly  above  us  we 
could  see  the  puffs  of  white  smoke,  the 
gleaming  white  of  the  attacking  German, 
and  the  black  of  the  defending  French 
planes.  The  battle  was  short,  but  the 
people  had  no  sooner  come  out"^  into  the 
sunshine  again  than  the  alarm  was  sound- 
ed once  more.  All  afternoon  the  fighting 
went  on  above  us.  And  all  afternoon  we 
could  hear  the  bark  of  the  miiraUleuiie 
of  the  planes,  the  roar  of  the  anti-air- 
craft guns,  and  the  more  ominous  explo- 
sion of  the  line  guns.  •    »  > 

The  people  were  wondenul.  There 
was  no  confusion,  no  running  around,  no 
crying.  Altho.  after  three  years  of  slavery 
under  the  Boche,  they  had  just  begun  to 
get  a  new  start  in  life,  new  baroques,  beds, 


Riiidciuc  of  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Beniiclt,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  small  view  shows  the  house  before 
it  was  remodeled  by  Stucco 

Contractor:  H.  J.  Barber 

How  to  make 
the  old  house  new 

YOU   can  make  a  new  house  of  your  old   one 
at  very  small   cost,  and  it  will  be  better  and 
more  attractive  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Cover  your  old  frame  or  brick  house  with 
stucco  made  of  Atlas-White  Cement.  You  can 
have  it  pure-white,  or  you  can  tone  it  with  chips 
of  brilliantly  colored  marble  or  granite,  soft 
and  warm -toned  sand  or  gravel.  The  colors 
will  be  permanent. 

You  will  then  have  a  beautiful  home  that 
never  needs  painting,  rarely  needs  repairs,  and 
resists  fire.      Best  ot  all,  the  cost  is  low. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  the  beautiful 
illustrated  book^'' New  Homes  for  Old." 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Mtmhcr  of  the  Portland  Cemevt  ^ ssociation 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 

Minneapolis  Des  VIoine«  nayton  '^n'nnnah 
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ATEa^S  (•yl=T  WHITE 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,    30  Broad  Street,  N.  Y.,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Send  to  name  and  address  below  illustrated  book  of  "New  Homes  for  Old,"  showing  before  and  after 
views.       I  expect  to  overcoat  a      ...  House,      ,  ,  ,  Bungalow}      ,  .  ,  Garage.        Check  the  one  you 
expect  to  lemoH*"!. 
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IN  the  production  of  Nettleton  Slioes 
the  finest  scientific  skill  of  many  allied 
industries  unites  with  the  genius  of  tlie 
master  shoe  designer  and  craftsman. 

To  wear  the  Nettleton  Slioe  is  to  rei^lize  that  e.\- 
chisJNe  degree  of  satisfaction  found  only  in  tridv 
fine  leather  intelHirently  handled  hy  hijrhly  trained 
workmen — not  only  the  appearance  of  (|ualit\'  hut 
the  tanLiihle  sidxstance  of  refinement,  certain  com- 
fort and  definite  shoe  economy. 

Visit  the  Nettleton  dealer  in  \ our  city  and  see 
the  many  i)erfect  exarnples  of  Nettleton  shoeman- 
ship.  I^rices  he^in  at  $10  the  pair.  Ah()\  e  we  show 
the  Nottingham  Oxford  and  the  Saxon  Oxford. 

(/.    S.    Army    Officers    Imvc    \i'f    the   sail   of    thrir    ap- 
proi'til  on  Nettleton  Military  I'ootweiir  F.xtraordiimry. 

A.  E.  NETTLETON  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

l.-iryeM  -Mann tact iirers  m  .America  ot  Men  s  Kiiie  Mioes  h\tlusi\el\ 


a  few  kitchen  utensils,  new  elothes,  a  littU- 
stock  for  their  farms  and  some  seeds  for 
their  srardens — altho  only  that  day  most 
of  thun  had  left  their  homes  for  the  second 
time — they  sjit  quiet  and  patient,  absolute- 
ly uncomplaining;,  beside  their  bundles. 
.Vll  were  drest  in  their  best.  They  had 
just  ha<l  their  luncheons  served  to  theui. 
They  wen-  (h-tt-rmined  to  make  the  best  of 
a  pretty  bad  situation. 

.Vniie  found  three  little  girls  from  Guis- 
card.  the  ne.xt  \  illaKe.  which  had  alreadv 
lieen  evacuated,  Avho  wanted  t()  find  their 
mother.  The  ehlest  was  »>leven.  Slu' 
s<>emed  i)eH"ectly  capable  of  handling  her 
situation.  She  had  a  long  roll  of  bread 
und«'r  each  arm,  and  a  littl<>  .sister  was 
held  tightly  in  eacii  liand.  While  Anne 
g!ive  them  milk  and  bread,  for  the  young 
lady  ver\'  right  1\  refu.sed  to  use  her  own 
whil«>  any  was  In-ing  gi\en  away,  she 
learned  her  story.  The  mother  was  half 
l)lind.  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  eva<*ua- 
tion  had  Iwcome  separat<>d  with  her  tw.. 
little  boys  froiTi  the  three  girls.  A  w<i 
man  standing  by  corroborated  this,  .said 
she  knew  the  woman,  and  would  look  after 
Ihe  girls  until  she  was  f()un<l. 

Mrs.  .\ndrews  notes  the  ditTerenee  in  the 
teiriFM-raments  of  the  British  and  American 
fighting  men: 

We  engaged  a  nice  room,  with  two 
beds,  at  the  llotellerie  Anglaise  (an  old 
house  in  which  Calvin  was  boru  in  l."»09 
and  then,  not  knowing  what  was  In'fore  u- 
I  saw  that  the  doctor  had  some  tea.  The 
l)re(ty  room  was  tilled  with  young  British 
oRicers.  Two  of  them  had  been  in  the 
light,  and  we  eavesdro])t  as  hard  as  we 
could,  as  they  told  their  t'.xiH'riences.  The 
Knglish  an-  dilTerent  from  us.  There  is 
no  denying  it.  Imagine  twenty-five  or 
thirty  American  officers  having  tea  in 
the  most  leisurely  manner,  when  already 
the  German  guns  were  im  the  town,  and 
as  we  looked  out  of  the  window  we  could 
see  the  retreating  artillery. 

The  town  was  calm  and  orderly.  Most 
of  tlie  shops  were  ojK'n.  and  at  the  door 
of  each  stood  inailattic,  talking  to  her 
neighbors  on  either  side  or  across  the 
street.  Besides  the  French  and  British 
ot1i<rials  (it  is  at  Xt)you  that  the  two 
armies  join\  dashing  arcmnd  in  their 
Uniousines,  there  w«>re  the  quiet  poilu.t, 
gi'oups  of  Tommies  hunting  their  tea, 
Senegalese  in  odd  tin-bans,  and  in  the 
Place  a  lot  of  Innvildered  Chinese.  It 
seemed  to  me  that,  as  long  as  we  could 
not  get  to  the  unit,  it  was  A\Tong  for  us 
to  be  a  burden  to  others.  Mrs.  Rogers 
advised  us  to  go  back  to  Paris  on  the 
."):.")()  train,  as  it  would  probably  1h'  the 
last  one  out  of  Xoyon.  Tlu-re  was  an  air- 
rai<l  on  Paris,  so  we  w»'re  held  outside 
of  the  city  a  long  time,  and  did  not  gi'i 
in  before  midnigiit. 

Of  til*'  e\acuatioii  of  (^ire«'ourt,  Mrs. 
Aiitlrews  couhl  tell  only  from  hearsay,  but 
of  the  safety  of  thos«>  who  composed  the 
unit  still,  left  there  she  says  she  could 
\oiich  with  accuracy.  Tiie  '"big  boni- 
iKirdiih'iit."  slu>  writes,  began  at  .">  a.m.  on 
.\lai-cli  J  I,  and. 

.Ml  that  day  our  girls  were  .seen  on  the 
road  evacuating  in  our  cars  as  many  of 
our  i>«>opU>  as  tlu>y  could.  Friday  they 
e\aciiated  the  Xesle  Red-Cross  hospital  to 
Roye.  SiKUi  after  midnight  Friday  the 
Germans  occuined  Ham.  Our  girls  left 
Gree«>urt  at  4  a.m.,  when  the  British  or- 
•  lered     them    out.       The    German    mitrtii- 
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lleuie.s  were  then  eoining  towartl  tlieiii  from 
Hairi.  As  one  of  the  Quak('r>j  said,  re- 
{jrctfully:  "'They  went  after  the  fivils, 
not  l)efore  them,  as  they  were  ordered  to 
do."  The  Mairie-Keole  was  blown  up  by 
the  British.  Tlie  precious  cows  were  seen 
beinj;  driven  along  th«'  road.  On  Saturtlay. 
our  fjirls  were  at  Moi\tdidier  serving  eoffee 
to  hundreds  of  refuget-s.  At  least  tlu-ee 
cars  were  still  running  Saturday. 

I  have  offered  tlu-  services  of  the  six 
of  us  hen'  in  Paris  to  tlu-  Red  Cross  to 
u.se  in  any  way  they  see  fit.  They  will 
dis|)os»'  of  us  as  the  need  arises,  either 
altogether  or  as  individuals.  To-da\-  all 
the  R«'d- Cross  men  doctors  are  l)eing 
withdrawn  from  the  hospitals  all  over 
Franc<>  to  go  to  the  front,  l^obably  our 
doctor  and  Anne  will  be  used  to  n'place 
some  of  them.  The  rest  of  us  are  readv 
t(»  gi>  wherever  ne<Hled. 


Kl  SH   GERMANS   BETTER    WATCK 
TH4T   "CHOCOLATE  FRONT  ' 

" '  I  "  H  E  colored  troops  fought  nobly  I" 

*■  Every  one  is  familiar  with  that 
mes.sage  which  was  sent  forth  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  when  this  country  was  in  the 
throes  of  civil  war.  Again  it  sounds  from 
the  batth'-fields  of  l*"Vance.  where  the  old 
Fifteenth  of  New  York  is  sandwiched  into 
a  French  division  until  the  identity  of  the 
colored  troops  is  almost  completely  lost.  A 
glorious  exploit  of  two  of  the  members  of 
the  regiment,  however,  has  "located"  them 
all  right,  and  Ilenry  Johnson  and  Xeedham 
Roberts  have  been  cited  for  tfie  French 
Croix  de  Guerre. 

Fighting  with  rifle,  hand-grenade,  and 
knife  these  colored  troopers  routed  the  foe, 
who  outnum})ered  them  twelve  to  one. 
beating  back  their  op])onents  until  as- 
sistance reached  them,  Avhen  both  .Johnson 
and  Roberts  wi-re  unconscious  from  their 
wounds.  Both  will  nn-over  to  receive  tht; 
well-merited  crosses. 

Roberts  hails  from  little  old  Xew  York, 
while  Johnson  <;omes  from  Albany,  where 
Mrs.  Jolinson  calndy  r(>ceived  the  news 
that  "BiU" — she  always  speaks  of  him  as 
■'Bill" — had  won  tiie  "" cross."  Her  ap- 
preciative comment  was: 

"Bill  ain't  big,  nor  nofhiii*  like  that,  but 
oh,  boy,  he  can  go  some!" 

Probably  the  German  survivors  of  the 
encounter  -with  "Bill"  and  Xeedham  will 
indorse  this  sentiment  of  ^Irs.  Jolinson. 

In  the  same  coinmidiiqiie  that  told  of  the 
death  of  Major  Lufbery  in  aerial  I)attle 
General  Pershing  thus  cites  tlie  action  of 
the  colored  troops: 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
colored  sentries  were  first  attat^ked  and 
continued  fighting  after  receiving  wounds, 
and  despite  the  use  of  grenades  by  a 
superior  force.  They  should  be  giAen  credit 
for  preventing,  by  their  bra\ery.  the  cap- 
ture of  any  of  our  men. 

Details  of  the  brave  fight  put  up  by  the 
negro  infantrymen  are  told  by  a  writer  in 
the  Xew  York  Evening  World,  who  says: 

Recent  military  developments  enable 
the  censor  to  pass  the  story  ©f  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  first  colored  American  Armv 
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RtGlSTEREO     U-S-    PATENT    OFFICE 

THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

MFD.  BY  GOODALL  WORSTED  CO. 

This  Xahei  tw^ans  the  Qenuine.   It's 
your  Safeguard  against  Imitation. 


Is  Palm  Beach  a  Stylish  Garment? 

Some  people  think  that  to  be  comfort- 
able is  to  offend  the  fashions.  That's  an 
antiquated  notion,  one  that  Palm  Beach 
relegated  to  the  scrap  heap  years  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  mark  the 
gentleman  today,  by  his  cool  appearance, 
just  as  you  mark  him  by  his  cool  behavior. 
We  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is 
ungentlemanly  not  to  wear  a 

PALM  BEACH 

— but  we  will  say  it's  a  certain  evidence 
of  poor  judgment.  The  trade-marked 
label   is   sewn  in  suits  of  the  Genuine. 

At  All  Reliable  Clothiers 

THE  PALM  BEACH  MILLS 

Goodall  Worsted  Co. ,  Sanford,  Me. 

Selling  Agent, -A..  RohautDept.,229     4thAve.,N.Y. 
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The  luxurious  upholstery  for 
Motor  Cars  and  Furniture 

(TiASE 

Mohair 
Velvets 

Made  by  Sanford  Mills 

The  days  of  "mere  up- 
holstery" have  passed — 
ro  longer  need  one  pur- 
chaseunknov/nquantities. 

Chase  Mohair  Velvets 
are  backed  byour  seventy- 
one  years  of  successful 
manufacturing,  and  have 
been  used  by  America's 
leading  hotels,  railways, 
and  homes  for  over  thirty 
years. 

No  other  upholstery  material 
combines  rich,  decorative  ap- 
pearance with  extraordinary 
wearing  qualities  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  beautiful,  luxuri- 
ous Chase  Mohair  Velvets. 

Made  from  the  lustrous  fleece 
of  the  Angora  goat,  Chase 
Mohair  Velvets  enchant  with 
their  beauty.  Their  wonder- 
ful, lustrous  surface  is  not 
impaired  by  pressure  -  no 
wearing  out  in  spots — easily 
cleansed,  comfortable,  sani- 
tary and  sturdy. 

Motor-Car  Interiors 

Fascinating,  harmonious  and 
most  sanitary. 

For  Furniture 

Enduring  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Scores  of  distinctive,  unique 
patterns  in  fast  colors. 


unit  hoUlinK  a  scr-tor  on  the  French  front, 
whose  arrival  at  Ariiiau»<l(l<)n  I  souj^lit 
to  de.scrihc  in  a  iniK-h-dflttcd  di.spatch. 
May  12. 

Sinr-o  writing  that  dispaU-h  I  have  paid 
the  dusky  warriors  a  second  visit  in  their 
trenches  north  of  St.  .M(  iiehould.  west  of 
\  erdun,  and  liave  learned  of  the  fjlorious 
exj)l()it  of  I'rivates  Ileiuy  .lohn.^ion  and 
Xeedhani  KoI)erts.  Tlie  names  of  Johnson 
and  Kol)erts  will  stand  out  fore\er  on  the 
roll  of  honor  of  their  raci-. 

liattliiitj  in  the  hlackne.ss  of  nifjjht  witli 
rilles.  hand-f^renades.  and  a  "boh)-knife." 
wholly  de|)n\ed  of  the  assistan<'e  of  their 
(*"oTnrades.  they  put  to  flight  an  enemy  as- 
saidting  party  at  least  twi-nty-four  men 
.strontr.  Roberts,  wounded  in  three  places, 
stretched  out  lieli)les,sly  in  the  nnid, 
hurled  (grenades,  oven  while  the  hands  of  a 
mu.■^cular  (Jennan  were  about  his  throat. 

Johnson  did  even  more,  llavinfr  shot 
one  of  his  foemen  down  and  clubbed  an- 
other with  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  he  sprang 
to  the  aid  of  Roberts  with  his  bolo-knif(>. 
.\s  the  enemy  fell  into  disorderly  retreat. 
Johnson,  three  times  wounded,  .sank  to  the 
{n*ound,  seized  a  fifivnade  alonfjside  his  pros- 
trate body,  and  literally  blew  one  of  the 
tleeinfr  Oernuvns  to  fragments. 

In  thi-  belief  of  their  white  commander, 
a  former  Public  Servic«'  Commissioner  of 
New  York  (Col.  William  Hayward),  the 
two  netrroes  by  their  ^  alor  and  intelligence 
frustrated  a  well-develoi)ed  plan  to  assail 
one  of  our  most  imj)ortant  i)oints  of 
resistance. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  rout  of  the 
Germans  as  told  by  the  Evchiikj  World  man: 

Toward  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
May  I'),  when  No  Plan's  Land  was  still 
black,  the  two  "coffee  creams"  were 
standinij  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  an  ad- 
^  anced  post  fifty  yards  nearer  the  enemy 
than  the  main  line  of  resistance.  Johnson 
heard  some  slight  sound  behind  him  in  the 
direction  oj)posite  that  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans oug'it  to  have  been. 

"Xeedham,"  he  whispered,  "what's 
that'/" 

Xeedham  harkened. 

"Hats,  I  guess,"  he  replied. 

Rut  the  strange  sounds  as  of  something 
nioving  through  the  long,  marshy  grass 
Itehind  the  two  list(>ners  increa.sed.  Finally, 
Johnson  caught  sight  of  a  lotrlike  mass  on 
the  edge  of  the  barbed  wire,  with  which  the 
post  is  hedged  in.  It  was  crawling  slowly, 
almost  impercei)tibly  forward. 

"That's  the  bush  Ciernums,"  Johnson 
shouted — th»>  enemy  is  always  "bush 
(lermans"  to  the  negroes. 

His  cry  was  heard  back  in  the  main 
c(»mbat  j)ost  lifty  yards  in  the  rear,  and  a 
star-shell  llared  ah)ft.  In  its  grayi.sh 
light  what  seemed  to  the  startled  sentries 
to  be  a  host  of  Germans  was  n>vealed. 
Sinmltaneously  a  vollt\v  of  (Jerman  gren- 
ad  .s  woke  the  silence  of  the  night.  Roberts 
multered.  "I'm  hit.  "  and  collai)S(>d  on  the 
(hickboards      underfoot.  The     grenade 

splinters  had  caught  him  on  both  elbows 
and  on  his  right  forearm.  With  his  left 
hand  he  groped  for  the  basket  of  gnuades, 
found  one  and  let  lly. 

M«'anwhile,  .Johnson,  stooping  low  be- 
neath the  breast  work  —there  are  no  trenches 
at  that  point  grabbt>d  a  ritle  and  fired  at 
|ioiiilblaidv  range  at  the  nt-arest  adversary, 
a  big  fellow  who  had  just  finished  si>vering 
the  last  strands  of  win-  with  his  wire-cutters. 

The  G(>rnuin  <lropt,  but  another  took 
his  place  and  l<>apt  toward  Johnson.  He 
wasn't  ten  yards  away,  so  the  <'»)loretl  boy 
sei/.ed  his  rifle  by  the  barrel,  swung  it,  and 
lan<ied    full    on    the    other's    h«ad.      Thus 


freed  from  his  second  assailant,  Johnson 
turned  to  find  Roberts  feebly  lighting  off 
three  Germans,  one  of  Avhoni  was  choking 
him,  while  the  others  sought  to  lift  him  up 
with  evident  intention  of  making  him 
prisoner. 

At  the  same  moment  one  of  the  other 
Germans,  of  whom  fully  a  dozen  had  pene- 
trated the  wire  in  these  few  seconds,  fired 
three  revoher-shots.  Johnson  felt  wounds 
in  his  left  leg.  his  right  hip,  and  his  right 
forearm. 

"But  just  then,"  he  says,  "I  remem- 
beretl  my  bolo-knife."  This  is  a  sinister 
instrument  alxmt  a  foot  long  with  a  blade 
tajjcring  to  a  jjoint  from  a  width  of  about 
three  inches.  It  was  originally  modeled 
after  the  Filipino's  fa^"orite  \veapon. 

With  this  weapon  Johnson  got  into 
action  and  it  was  all  over  but  the  shouting 
for  the  Germans.  The  whole  fight  lasted 
less  than  three  nunutes  when  Lit>ut. 
Richardson  I*ratt  (of  the  Brooklyn  mil- 
lionaire family)  advanced  from  the  point 
of  resistance,  which  had  undoubtedly  been 
the  German  objective. 

The  wounded  negroes  were  taken  to  a 
French  hospital,  where  at  last  reports  they 
were  reco\ering  from  their  wounds  and 
anxious  to  get  at  those  "bush  Germans'' 
again. 

Altho  not  generally  known,  the  American 
colored  troops  ha^  e  been  at  the  Front  as  a 
distinct  unit  for  neai'ly  a  month  under  a 
higher  French  command.  The  Erening 
World  man  writt^s: 

The  men  are  the  first  Americans  of  their 
race  to  fight  on  the  liattU^fields  of  Europe 
for  the  democratic  ideals  that  set  them 
free.  For  more  than  a  month  they  have 
played  a  part  in  the  vast  theater  of 
war,  yet  save  for  certain  personages  at 
general  headquarters  nobody  in  General 
Pershing's  command  has  been  any  wiser. 

Even  the  war-correspondents,  whose 
duties  oblige  them  to  keep  in  t<nich  with 
every  phase  of  our  military  acti\ities,  were 
quite  unaware  of  the  newcomers'  presence 
in  the  line.  1  am  still  the  only  accredited 
correspondent  who  has  visited  th(>  sector 
they  are  occupying.  A  whispered  word 
from  the  upper  realms  of  the  army  hier- 
archy set  me  on  the  trail. 

So  thoroughly  camouflaged  it  was  that 
I  roamed  the  country  over  for  two  days 
before  my  objectiAe  Avas  attained.  Being 
encased  in  the  French  .\rmy  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  .\merican  contingent 
— they  are  oidy  doughboys  supported  by 
French  artillery — these  chocolate  soldiers 
are  tem])orarily  in  a  state  of  splendid  isola- 
tion so  far  as  the  renuiinder  of  the  American 
expeditionary-  force  is  concerned.  H  is  to 
all  intents  an<l  purposes  |)art  of  the  French 
Army,  under  the  most  int(>nsive  api)lication 
of  the  princii)le  that  all  we  have  is  at 
General  Foch's  disposjtl  diu'iug  the  present 
emergency. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  about  them  that 
make  the  story  of  how  our  negroes  entered 
the  war  «)ne  of  the  most  renuirkable  that  I 
have  encountered  during  many  months 
with  General  Pershing's  forces: 

They  were  recruited  \oluntarily  a 
year  before  we  declared  war,  yet  they 
(deleted)  go  into  action.  They  went  into 
the  trenches  with  h<ss  training  on  French 
soil  than  any  of  »)ur  other  troops  hnw  had. 

The  "chtu'olate  front"  has  samples  of 
ev«>ry  conceivable  variety  of  terrant^- 
swamps  where  the  only  defense  is  a  breast- 
work of  sand-bags,   rolling  meadows  with 
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Battety 

A  correct  size  for  Qy/Qty  car 

-at  District  Service  Stations  everywhere 


> 


As  a  Shrewd  Car  Salesman 

Bud  Knows  People  and  Batteries 


(Bud  Elliott  of  the 
Prest-O-Lite  Clan) 


WHEN  Bud's  game  was  new  he  had 
to  be  a  battery  trouble  umpire — 
he  had  to  answer  strings  of  tough 
questions  about  lost  amperes  and  wrinkled 
grids. 

He  had  to  demonstrate  to  all  comers  the 
importance  of  the  hydrometer  test.  He  had 
to  pass  out  booklets  on  insulation  problems 
and  he  had  to  run  a  battery  hospital  while 
he  rested. 

But — note  the  change  worked  by  time 
and  the  Prest-O-Lite  Battery. 

Today,  Bud's  mind  is  as  free  from  bat- 
tery worries  as  it  is  from  thoughts  of  the 
poor-house. 

The  owners  of  the  old  trouble -making 
batteries  have  ceased  to  line  up  at  his  door. 

For,  one  by  one,  they  have  followed  Bud's 
advice — which  reads  "Get  a  Prest-O-Lite  and 
shake  your  battery  troubles  for  all  time." 

With  Prest-O-Lite  on  duty  these  auto- 

ists,  including  Bud,  no  longer  want  to  know, 

because  they  don't  have  to  know,  what  is 

inside  of  the  little  black  box 

of  power  that  does  the  work. 


What  they  do  know  is  that  it's  a  Prest- 
O-Lite  and  that  it  carries,  all  the  year  'round, 
the  surplus  energy  necessary  to  spin  the  en- 
gine and  feed  the  lights  under  conditions 
that  used  to  put  the  old  trouble  makers 
out  of  commission. 

Once  in  many  weeks  each  happy  member 
of  the  clan  drives  up  to  the  Prest-O-Lite 
service  station  'round  the  corner. 

It  takes  the  battery  wizard  in  charge 
but  a  few  minutes  to  determine  whether  the 
battery  does  or  does  not  need  a  fresh  drink 
of  free  distilled  water. 

And  not  on  a  bet  can  you  get  one  of 
these  wise  car  owners  to  dig  any  deeper 
into  the  secrets  of  battery  mechanics. 

All  of  which  means  that  you  folks  who 
have  not  yet  joined  the  Prest-O-Lite  Clan 
are  overlooking  a  mighty  good  thing. 

Better  write  us  today  for  the  name  and 
address  of  the  nearest  Prest-O-Lite  Station 
on  which  you  can  call  at  your 
pleasure. 


The  Oldest  Service  to  AutomoLile  Owners  iti  America 
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INTERNAL   GEAR 

TRUCK 


msiN 

JMUVC 


rwr 


II  "IW! 


Which  Rear  Axle  — ayi  J   [F/ij/' 


The  most  uiithoritalive  slati.s- 
tics  prove  tlie  f^rowiii<^  use  of 
iiiteriiul  gear  dri\e  for  motor 
trurks.  Just  as  internal  gear 
driv< ',  generally,  lias  developed 
with  such  steadiness,  so  Torben- 
sen  Drive  has  become  the  recoji- 
ni/.cd  leader  of  internal  gear 
drives.  Imagine  the  parts  sjiown 
here,  put  together  as  tlie  arrows 
indicate.  Then  you  have  Tor- 
hensea  Internal  Gear  Drive. 

It  is  an  ex<'eptionally  simple 
rear  axle  drive.  Its  simplest 
part  —  and  the  part  that  has  con- 
tributed most  to  tlie  Torbensen 
su<'cess  —  is  the  strong,  forged- 
steel  1-Beani,  shown  below. 

This  I-Beam  is  the  load  car- 
rier.    Its  construction  makes  it 


I  'rorl»«"nf>cn  Drive  is  made 

i  to  last.    Kverv  owner  g«'ls 

[  a  GOLD  BOND  Gl  AR- 

I  ANTEP:  that  the  I-Keain 

I  axle    and     spiiKlles    vill 

I  last  as  l<»ng  as  the  truck, 

i  aiul  the  iiil4-riial  <!ears  at 

i  least  two  years. 
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«'\tra  strong,  though  Acrv  light 
in  weight.  The  same  time-tried 
engineering  experience  that  has 
made  the  1-Beara  standard  for 
front  axles.;  dictated  an  l-Beam 
for  the  rear. 

V(  e  patented  this  I-Beam.  We 
have  protected  it  completely. 
No  other  rear  axle  drive  has  or 
can  have  it.  It  is  the  outstand- 
ing feature  of  Torbensen  Drive — 
the  one  form  of  internal  gear 
ap}dication  to  rear  axles  that 
cannot  be  imitated.  It  is  the 
backbone  of  Torbensen  Drive — 
the  foremost  reason  for  its  leader- 
ship. 

This  I-Beam  makes  Torbensen 
Drive  strong  and  secure  under 
any  and  all  service  conditions. 
Its  great  strength — its  absolute 
reliability — makes  possible  our 
generous  G<dd  Bond  Guarantee. 

Any  Torbensen  equipped  truck 
provides  you  with  our  written 
guarantee  of  honest  rear  axle 
service. 


If  -^^^-^ 


The   l.ileniry   Di^t'st   /or  Jiiin     !.'<.    1'  I,",  [' 


«l.i  )>  tiviH-hcs.  woods  in  which  coinimini- 
<atioii-tiviU'hfS  art'  unuwessary  l)e<'a\ise 
thr  trees  .s<Teen  one  from  th»"  enemy,  ami 
:i  lidfje  almost  as  strong  as  Vimy. 

At  one  point  one  rolls  up  to  the  firintr- 

line    in    a    small    Hat-ear    drawn    alontr    a 

st»ndard-(ratr<'  railroad  l>y  a  Missouri  mule 

-the     Fifty-iiiiith    Street    eross-town    tlie 

darkies  call  it 

While  the  only  infantr\-  <-ontact  es- 
tahlisiied  since  the  iiefrroes  came  to  this 
sector  was  the  gallant  little  enfratr<"inent 
fonirht  by  .Johnson  and  Kol>erts.  the 
(ieniuni  artillery  has  lieeri  <lispensin);  shells 
on  om-  positions  w  ith  considerahle  lilxraiity. 

There  was  praise  for  Roberts  and  John- 
son from  their  conwades  on  every  side,  and 
the  Kit  III  mi  Winlil  correspondent  de- 
.seriWes  the  foUowinfi:  incident  as  a  charac- 
t+'fistie  tribute: 

A  little  <-ha|).  his  ebony  skin  beade<l 
with  sweat,  sjit  on  the  ground  with  his  legs 
h<M»ked  arouml  a  chunk  of  jjranite  that 
ofiee  ha*!  biH-n  a  tombstone.  Oblivious  to 
all  that  went  on  around  him.  he  was 
sharp«nintr  his  boh>-knif«'  on  the  stone, 
pausint;  from  time  to  time  to  test  its  edg*; 
aj^inst  his  tiiifjer  or  his  tontjue.  As  he 
nibbed  the  blade  asainst  the  a:ranit<^  sur- 
face h«'  crooned  a  low-])itched  chant 
couche<l  in  a  lanj^uage  all  his  own.  Only 
on<-e  could  1  cateh  an  intelligent  phrase: 
"Bush  (lermans.  we're  goiufr  to  get  you 
yetl"  He  kept  muml>linir  it  at  intervals 
a{b;aiii  and  attain. 


AVIATION    CADE  IS    DKSCKIBE   THKIR 
1NHL\L  FLIGHTS 


THE  s<-nsations  of  a  })irdumn  on  his 
first  flight  probably  can  not  ])e  com- 
pared to  any  other  luimaii  experience. 
Timothy  W.  Bradley,  a  flying  cadet  at  the 
luited  States  Aviation  School,  at  Waco, 
Te.xas,  struck  hard  going  on  his  initial  tri]), 
the  aerial  turnpike  suddenly  develo])ing  a 
stretch  of  very  emplialic  "Ihank-you- 
marins."  In  the  Kansas  City  Slur  Bradley 
.says  of  his  experience: 

"My  first  ride  I  never  will  forget.  My 
instructor,  who  has  been  instructor  for 
s<\eral  years,  and  for  a  time  flew  for 
Villa  in  M«'xico,  motioned  to  me  to  come 
to  the  plane  he  had* 'taxied'  up.  After 
adjusting  jny  helmet,  goggles,  ete.,  I 
climbed  into  the  rear  cock-pit  of  the  'shij)." 
a  standard  training  airplan<>.  and  ])ro- 
ceeded  to  strap  myself  in  with  a  safety-belt. 

"The  motor  ha<l  no  nmtfler  and  the 
cracking  of  the  exhaust  made  conversa- 
tion impossible.  Con.sefjuently.  hand-sig- 
nals were  us<'(l.  When  anything  came  u|) 
which  he  couldn't  describe  with  signals  lie 
would  shut  down  the  nmtor,  stand  up,  turn 
aroiuul  and  roar  back  at  me,  then  open 
the  tlu'ottU'  again. 

"I  saw  we  were  over  a  wood,  wliicli 
looked  like  a  scrubby  brush  thicket,  and 
almost  imme<liately  the  plam-  Ix-gan  to 
bnmj)  and  floj)  like  a  swiftly  moving  (notor- 
car  on  a  rough  road,  first  one  wing  high, 
next  low;  one  moment  we  dropt  thirty  feet 
and  the  next  we  shot  twenty-fi\e  feet 
higher,  and  T  thought  something  was  wrong, 
but  as  the  instructor  didn't  seem  excited 
1  operated  the  ship  as  will  as  I  could.  After 
a  short  time  the  wood  was  ))ass*-d  and  we 
again  flew  out  on  smooth  air  over  a  stretch 
of  field  b<low.  Black  «arth  of  a  more  or 
h'ss    regular    composition     absorbs    about 


90  ]HV  cent,  of  tlu'  heat  froni  the  sun  ami  in 
turn  radiates  the  heat.  (Ireen  grass  or 
foliage  absorbs  very  little,  if  any,  heat,  and 
cold  air  descen<ls  o\«'r  such  an  area.  Tiu 
resulting  connection  or  intermingling  of 
air-currents  sets  up  cho|)py.  gusty  air- 
currents,  wnich  the  a\iatt»r  has  to  tak< 
into  consideration. 

".\t  another  turn,  on  a  steep  bank.  I 
could  s<'e  down  through  the  wings  the 
hangjirs  an<l  l)uildings  off  below  to  th< 
rigiil.  Williout  warning  my  instructor 
I  cut  off  tlw  motor.  iu)sed  the  machiiu 
into  the  wind  by  baidcing  into  a  broail 
spiral,  and  for  the  first  time  f«'lt  most  un- 
mistakably we  were  gouig  down  and  not  al 
all  slowly.  The  wind  shrieked  through  tin 
l>rac«'  wires  as  the  niacliine  gained  spee<l 
and  tile  earth  flattei\ed  out  below  at  an 
alarming  rate."' 

W.  W.  Limlsay,  of  Columbia,  ^^o.,  took 
his  first  flight  at  Dallas,  Texas.  He  <le- 
scril)es  his  s«M)sations  during  a  seventy-miU 
spin  over  the  city  aiul  neighboring  countr\ 
whicii  (M'ciipied  just   sixty-one  minut+^s: 

"My  instnu-tor  .s«-ated  himself  in  the 
front  seat  and  I  climbed  in  behind,  ad- 
justed my  goggles,  and  fastene<l  my  safety- 
Iw'lt.  What  happened  the  u<'xt  few  min- 
utes came  entirely  too  fast  for  me  to  relate. 
Aft>'r  attaining  a  si>eed  of  about  for1> 
miles  an  hour,  the  earth  began  to  fall  awa\  , 
and  n<)W  began  the  first  sensation  of  my 
flight. 

"My  instructor  took  the  ship  around  t  he 
first  berul  and  then  threw  up  his  haiuls  and 
gave  me  the  sigiuil  to  run  it.  1  never  felt 
so  hel|)less.  I  was  afraid  to  move  the  con- 
trols for  fear  I  would  do  sonu'thing  wrong, 
so  I  just  sat  there  and  woiuUred  how  long 
it  would  take  m<'  to  learn  to  fly. 

"The  instructor  signaled  for  me  to  turn 
and  I  made  a  very  slow  and  conser\'a- 
ti\-e  turn  and  the  instructor  at  once  told 
jue  it  Avas  rotten.  On  the  next  turn  I  was 
detennined  not  to  be  so  conservative,  .so  I 
slannned  the  control-stick  over  so  far  the 
instructor  had  to  do  some  quick  work  to 
get  it  back.     I  was  not  reprimanch'd. 

"He  then  gave  me  the  signals  for  some 
figiu'e  eights.  I  did  this  .so  poorly  he  took 
the  controls  and  put  the  ship  through  a 
series  of  figure  eights.  Just  about  the  time 
I  would  get  the  earth  located  on  one  side 
it  would  disapjH'ar  and  come  up  on  the 
other  side.  After  he  siu-ceeded  in  getting 
Jiu'  lost  entirely,  he  straightened  out  and 
started  for  Dallas.  We  were  now  about 
four  thousand  f*>et  high,  an<l  the  city  was 
a  most  wonderful  sight.  We  flew  around 
over  Dallas  a  while  and  start<'d  back. 

"Again  I  was  given  tlu^  controls  and  was 
beginning  to  think  how  well  I  was  doing 
when  the  instructor  took  the  controls  from 
me  and  shot  the  ship  straight  down  about 
three  hundred  feet,  then  up  again,  then 
down  again.  The  oidy  reason  I  didn't 
swallow  my  liver  was  that  T  could  not 
catch  up  with  it.  After  he  finished  this,  he 
turned  around  to  see  whetiier  1  was  still 
with  him.  1  laughed  at  him.  He  ))tit  the 
ship  in  a  si)iral  and  landed.  We  had  been 
up  for  sixty-one  minut<'s,  ami  had  traveled 
about  seventy  miles." 

"I  can't  sii\  that  1  liked  it,  )>ecause  I 
didn't,"  says  John  Meyer,  of  Anthony, 
Kan.,  after  nmking  his  first  expedition 
into  the  ether,  and  who  thus  describes  his 
trip: 

"You  can't  imagine  how  it  feels  to  ride 
in  the  air,  and  1  don't  know  how  to  describe 
it.     \\m  don't  seem  tr)  be  mo\ing,  but  jus' 


WMyHags 

They  Spin  -  They  Win 
They  Never  Wear  Out 


The  new,  red -white -and -blue 
Whirlyflag  is  the  most  sensible  and 
economical  reproduction  of  our  na- 
tioncil  emblem  lo  put  on  your  auto 
or  bicycle. 

Silk  and  cotton  flags  quickly  fade 
and  rip  to  ribbons,  but  "Whirlyflag" 
is  not  harmed  by  sun,  wind  or  rain. 
It  is  made  of  beautifully  enameled 
metal,  and  spinsproudly  in  thebreeze. 

Buy  a  Whirlyflag  for  your  auto- 
mobile, truck  or  bicycle.  If  you 
can't  get  one  in  the  stores  near  you, 
send  us  a  dollar  and  we  will  mail 
one  to  you  postpaid. 

THE  PRISMOLITE  COMPANY 

4th  and  Gay  Streets 
Colambui,  Ohio 


11.1  2.>  f..i-  cloth  I>....k  "Heli.fnl  Hints  in  F.n-lish" — 
i"\vs  how  t>"  use  tjip  rJKht  word  in  the  right  place  and 
iiiprnve  Tonr  Rnslish  sppnch  and  writrn;;  imniPiisely. 
nnfa  X  Hagnnns  <  ttiiipanr.  \.  Y.  City. 


AVOID 

MISTAKES    IN    ENGLISH 


SWIMMING 

SCIENTIFICALLY  TAUGHT 

by  Prafessor  Frank  Eugen  IJalton 
:in«l  hauls  C.  Dalton,  the  Wf-n-kMown 
<'xpei*t>.  H'lW  t'l  take  rare  ■»£  yourself  in 
the  water.  \\>>w  t<>  a*'quiiv  the  variovi> 
virokeH.  to  trcu'l  water,  dive,  float,  etc.,  as 
wi'U  as  Ui  rf^.»4irup  drowning  persons.  1 2 mo, 
t/oth,  newly  revised  and  illustrated, 
Si.jji:  hy  jmitl,  S-i.jji. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y. 


Honoring  Those 
Who  Serve 

A  Roll  of  Honor  Tal^lct  in  iM-rnianeul 
Hronze  is  a  dignified  and  littlnK  tribute  to 
\our  Kniployes  or  Associates  who  have 
offered  tlieir  lives  in  the  cause  of  Democracy. 

Many  liaiuisome  designs  aijpropriate  for 
Business  Houses.  Industrial  Companies,  Banks. 
Churclie-^.  ("olIiKcs.  Soci<ti<  •^;.  etc.  Prices.  ?  25 
U)  J250.  Wrile/or  KtxMel. 

The  >V.  J.  Feeley  Co. 

10  East  50th  Street  New  York  City 
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1  h<;   following  cla.. 

with  Lincoln  Motois 


Pumpa  and  Compr«uM>ra 
Elevator*  and  Holat* 
Machin*  Tool* 
Punch ••  and  Shear* 
Pr«**ca 


Crane* 

Fun*  and   0iowcr>  Pap«^  Ma.  hmef 

Cru*n*ri  and  Pulcri'rrm      „_.  ,      „  j  -  ,.     i^., 

Baker's  MscWn^"- 

Wood  M/^ch«ne<> 
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The  Motor  Fits  the  Machine 

No  longer  need  you  buy  an  expensive  piece  of 
machinery  then  take  a  chance  on  picking  the 
motor  to  run  it. 

Machinery  can  now  be  equipped  in  the  plant  where  it 
is  made  with  a  motor  that  is  right — the  right  type — 
the  right  size — the  right  method  of  connection. 

Lincohi  Engineers  have  worked  with  many  machinery 
manufacturers.  They  have  developed  motors  to  bear 
heav}^  loads — motors  to  stand  dust  and  dirt — motors 
for  every  service,  even  to  running  under  water. 

If  your  machinery  maker  uses  Lincoln  Motors,  you 
will  find  that  they  fit  the  machine. 

Bulletin  No.  101-S  shows  Lincoln  Motors  on  many 
different  types  of  machines. 


a 


Under  water  over  3  years 
without  damage. 


Lm^  Up  with  I^incobi' 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co, 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Philadelphia 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Montreal 
Toronto 


K£HcN- 


.i(»  7//r    Lili-miv    l)i^rsl    for   Jiiiir    L't.     /*'/</ 


tr.vuiK  li>  lialain-f  yoiiiM-ir  on  a  point  and 
:i';it  to  fall  off. in  any  din'ction.  I  wsis  s«> 
busy  tryiufj  to  haiaiift'  the  ship  1  didn't 
have  time  to  look  around  very  much. 

■"I  took  the  ma^-liiuf  soon  after  it  left 
the  ground,  and  the  instruetor,  sillinf;  in 
tlie  fniut  seat,  Miotion<'d  nie  what  to  (hi. 
I  went  uj)  ten  niiruites  Ix-fon-  noon  and  the 
air  was  prett\  l)iinip\.  We  would  Ix-  sail- 
inj;  alori^  when  one  winj;  would  drop  dow  n 
and  \\c  might  U-  almost  to  a  >traight  angle 
hefore  1  got  the  riuichine  ritrlile<l  again. 
Th«>n  it  would  commence  to  climh  or  fall, 
and,  of  course,  it  was  up  to  me  to  straighten 
her  out.  I  looked  (low  n  (»nce  or  twice,  hut 
couldn't  tell  what  position  I  was  in.  I 
could  see  lilth-  toys  scattered  over  the 
earth  for  miles  around — roads  looked  like 
mark>.  and  other  things  in  i)roportion. 
I  made  a  few  dips  an<l  dives,  hut  not  in- 
tentionally, and  oiwe  I  felt  sure  1  was 
going  to  fall  out.  hut  didn't  V)ecause  I  was 
St  rapt  in. 

"Finally,  the  instructor  signaled  to  >liut 
olT  power  and  nose  to  earth,  and  I  did  very 
gradually.  When  1  got  within  about  a 
huiulred  feet  of  the  earth  the  instructor 
took  control  and  made  the  lan<ling. 

"I  can't  say  1  liked  it,  because  I  didn't. 
I  wasn't  scared  at  any  time,  but  felt  as 
helpless  as  a  balx'.  Hut  it  certaiidy  is  a 
woiuh'rful  fe«'ling.  travt-ling  through  space. 
I  s'.:[)i)ose  1  will  get  more  contideiice  after 
1  have  had  a  little  more  exi)erieiic<     " 


HOW     VON    WANGLNHEliM     I'KOl  1)1, V 
SPILLED   THE   POT.'^DAM    BKWS 


IF  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  where  the 
responsibility  li«'S  for  the  gi'eatest  of  all 
tragedies  in\()lving  the  luiman  race;  if 
there  is  any  qu«-stion  in  your  mind  as  to 
w  hether  or  not  tin  world-war  was  planned 
and  precipitated  at  the  notoriou.s  Potsdam 
conference  held  on  July  .">,  1914,  here  are 
enlighti'uing  facts  on  the  subject  as  told  by 
the  United  Stati-s  Ambassador  to  Turke>  , 
Henry  M.Morgenthau.  in  I'fic  W'mld's  WDrl:. 
The  inside  facts  of  the  conference  were 
related  to  Mr.  Morgenthau  by  Jiaron  aou 
Wangenheim.  then  (lerman  Ambassador 
at  ('onstantino[)le.  who  was  present  at  the 
conference  at  the  commaiifl  of  the  Kaiser, 
and  w  ho  was  A'ery  j)roud  that  he  should  be 
ci>nsidted  as  to  the  working  out  of  the 
details  of  the  tragedy.  Mr.  .Morgenthau 
says: 

■'The  (lernuin  .\mbassador  left  lor 
lierlin  soon  after  the  assassiruition  of  the 
(irand  Duke,  and  he  now  re\  ealed  th«- (uuise 
of  his  sudden  disappearanc*'.  The  Kaiser, 
lie  told  nu>.  had  summoned  him  to  Berlin 
f<»r  an  Imperial  confeniu-e.  This  meeting 
took  |)lace  at  i'otsdam  on  July  o.  The 
Kaiser  |)resi<le<l;  nearly  all  the  and)assa- 
dors  attended;  Wangenheim  came  to  tell 
of  'I'urke.N'  and  eidighlen  his  asso<'iates  on 
the  situation  in  Constantinople.  .Moltke, 
then  ( 'liief  of  Stall,  was  there,  representing 
the  Army,  and  .\dmiral  \on  Tirpit/  spoke 
for  the  Xavy.  The  great  bankers,  rail- 
road directors,  and  the  ca|)tains  of  (lernuin 
iiiilu>try,  all  of  whom  were  as  necessary 
to  tierman  war-preparations  as  the  .\rm> 
itself,  also  attended. 

"Wangenheim  n(»w  told  me  that  the 
Kaiser  sohniidy  jtut  the  (piestion  to  ea«-h 
nuin  in  turn:  Was  he  read\  for  war'.'  All 
rcplifd  ^e,-,'  e\ce)>t  tile  financiers.  They 
said  that  the_\  mu>l  have  two  weeks  to  sell 
thiir  foreign  securities  and  to  make  loans. 


At  that  time  few  p(  opie  hatl  lo«)ked  upon 
the  Serajevo  traged.\  as  something  that  was 
likely  to  cause  war.  This  conference  took 
all  pre<-autions  that  nosiichsus|>icion  should 
be  arou.sed.  It  de«'ided  to  gi\  <■  the  bankers 
time  to  readjust  their  finances  for  the  com- 
ing war.  and  then  the  several  niemlurs 
went  quietly  ba<'k  to  their  work  or  start«<l 
on  vacatitms.  The  Kaiser  went  to  Nor- 
way on  his  \aclit,  von  Hethniann-llollw«g 
left  for  a  rest,  and  Wantrenlu  im  returned  to 
(Constantinople. 

"In  telling  nu-  about  this  conference. 
Wangenheim.  of  course,  admitted  that 
(Jermany  had  j»recii)itated  the  war.  1 
think  that  he  was  rather  proud  of  the  w  hob- 
inrformance;  proud  that  (lermany  had 
gone  about  the  matter  in  so  methodical  and 
far-.seeing  a  way;  es|)ecially  proud  that  he 
himself  had  been  in\ited  to  participate  in 
so  momentous  a  gathering.  The  seM-ral. 
blue.  re<l.  and  y«'llow  books  which  flooded 
Kurope  the  few  months  following  the  out- 
break, ami  the  huiulreds  of  documents 
whi<'h  were  issued  by  (lerman  |)roi)aganda 
attempting  to  establish  (lermany's  inno- 
ceiici',  never  made  any  impression  on  Jiie. 
For  my  conclusions  as  to  the  respiuisi- 
bility  are  not  base<l  on  suspicions  or  belief 
or  the  stu<ly  of  cinMimstantial  data. 

"1  do  not  have  to  rea.son  or  argue 
about  the  matt«'r.  I  know.  The  con- 
sjjiracy  that  has  caused  this  greatest  of 
human  trage<lies  was  Latched  by  the 
Kai.ser  and  his  Imperial  crew  at  this  Pots- 
dam conference  of  July  .").  li)14.  One  of  the 
chief  participants,  flushed  with  his  triumj>h 
at  the  apparent  success  of  the  |)lot,  told  me 
the  details  w  ith  his  ow  n  mouth.  Whene^er 
1  hear  jx'ople  arguing  about  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  war  or  read  the  clum.sy  and 
lying  excuses  put  forth  by  (Jermany.  1 
simply  recall  the  burly  (igure  of  Wangen- 
heim as  he  ai>peared  that  August  afternoon, 
l)ut1ling  away  at  a  liug(  black  cigar,  and  gi\- 
ing  me  his  account  of  this  historic  nneting. 
Why  waste  an\  time  discussing  th<  matter 
after  that'.'" 

The  Imperial  conrerence  took  |»la<-e  on 
Jul.\  .">.  The  .Servian  ultimatum  was  sent 
on  .lulv   22.     Sav  s  Mr.  Morgt-nthau: 

That  is  just  about  two  weeks'  interval, 
which  the  tinanciers  had  demamled  to  com- 
plete their  plans.  All  the  great  stock- 
exchanges  of  the  world  show  that  the 
CJerman  bankers  profitably  used  this  in- 
terval. Their  records  di,s<'lo.se  that  stocks 
were  lH>ing  sold  in  large  ([uantities  and  that 
l)rices  declined  rapidly.  At  that  time  the 
nuirkets  were  somewhat  pu/zled  at  this 
movement;  Wangetdieim's  explanation 
clears  up  any  doubts  that  may  still  remain. 
(Jermany  was  changing  her  .se<'uriti(>s  into 
cash  for  war-purposes. 

"If  any  one  wishes  to  verifv  Wangen- 
heim, I  would  suggest  that  he  examine  the 
<|Uotations  of  the  New  York  stock  market 
for  tliesi'  two  historic  weeks,  lie  will  find 
that  there  were  astonishing  slumps  in 
(liuttafions,  especially  on  the  stocks  that 
had  an  international  market.  Between 
July  .")  and  Jul.v  22.  I'liion  J'acific  drojvt  from 
I'ui}^  t<'  l'-~,'2.  Baltimore  iV;  Ohio  from 
91}  2  to  M,  I'liiled  States  Steel  fnmi  til  to 
."iO'a.  Canadian  Pa<'ific  fr<mi  lt)4  to  1S.">,'_>, 
and  Xortlnrn  Pacific  from  lll-'s  to  JOS, 
.\t  that  time  the  high  protectionists  were 
blaming  the  Simmons-l'ndervvood  TarifT 
A<'t  as  resi)onsible  for  this  fall  in  values; 
other  criti<'s  of  the  Administrati«)n  attribu- 
ted it  to  the  Fi'deral  Ueserve  A<'t — which 
had  not  \et  been  i»assed.  llovv  little  the 
Wall  Street  brokers  and  the  financial  ex 
perls  reali/.ed  that  an  Imperial  conference 
held    in    I'otsdam,    presided    «)ver    by    the 


Kai.-er.   was  the  real  force  that    was  then 
depressing  the  market! 

"Wangenheim  not  only  gave  me  the 
details  of  this  Pot;»dam  conftTence,  but  ho 
disclosed  the^sanie  st>cret  to  thi^,Macquis 
(Jarroni,  the  Italian  Ambassa(h)r  at  Con- 
stantinoph'.  Italy  was  at  that  time 
technically  Germany's  allj ." 


TJITKKS    I  ROM    THE    FRONT   TO  TUF. 
FOLKS   AT    HOMK 

r  \KVT.  B.  M.  BKRMIKIM,  of  the 
^^~-^  Medical  Reserve  Corps  now  stationed 
at  a  base  hospital  "Somewhere  in  France." 
writes  to  his  father.  I.  W.  Bernheim.  of 
Louisville,  in  a  light  vein,  showing  the 
irrepressible  American  humor  that  turns 
every  hardship  of  war  into  fun.  At  the 
time.  April  22.  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  dreary  stretch  of  weather.  accom]>anied 
by  Fren<.'h  mud,  which  he  found  some- 
what dishwirtening.  In  his  letter,  which 
is  i)rinted  in  the  Louisville  I'osI,  he  writes: 

Now,  let  me  see.  Oh,  yes.  it's  raining. 
It's  always  raining;  that  is.  once  in  a  while 
it's  just  plain  cloudy  and  damp,  and  dreary 
— but  mostly  over  here  it's  raining.  Dur- 
ing three  days  this  month.  I  think,  the  sun 
has  peeped  out  for  a  couple  of  hours,  but 
that's  about  all.  Just  what  a  whole  week 
of  sunshine  is  like,  none  of  us  here  cau 
remember.  And  the  mud  I  Lawd.  I^awd. 
this  country  is  one  mass  of  mud.  About  a 
cou|)le  of  weeks  ago  a  new  outfit,  fresh  from 
the  States — only  ten  days  on  the  w  ay—  came 
here,  thirty-eight  doctors,  one  hundre<l 
nurses,  and  two  hundred  men,  all  nice  and 
fit  and  ])atriotic — ^and  they've  been  slip- 
ping and  sliding  in  the  mud  ever  since — 
and  they  ain't  so  hapj)y.  Thought  they'd 
be  i)ushi'd  right  into  the  fray,  but  their 
hosi)ital  c(vnsists  of  about  twenty  or  thirty 
barracks  without  anything  in  'em  except 
windows  and  doors;  nary  a  bed  for  them- 
selves or  patients — and  no  stoves  to  cook 
with  (none  to  heat  'em  up  with),  and  uo 
roads  built  -ami.  and  no  nothin'.  We  gave 
them  beds  and  bhmkt'ts  and  fed  them  for 
ten  days,  by  the  end  of  which  time  they 
kinda  got  straight*ned  out  a  bit.  But  they 
.sure  are  some  sliders — they  came  out  much 
better  prepared  than  we  were.  an<l  all  have 
heavy  rubber  overshoes,  which  tht'y  haven't 
had  olT  day  or  night  (I  believe  they  actually 
sleep  in  theini.  and  they  do  look  like  cold 
chickens  on  a  frosty  morning.  But  we  told 
them  it  ain't  a  bad  war,  and  we  expect<'d 
the  sun  to  shine  some  time  in  ^lay,  most 
likt'ly  on  a  Thursday,  but  tluy  mustn't 
talk  aluuit  it. 

I  had  a  little  automobih'  ride  a  couph'  of 
days  ago — in  a  tvvelv  t'-cylimhr  National 
limousine,  too,  by  gum.  War  de  lu.x«'. 
that's  what  1  calls  it.  war  de  luxe!  Drove 
right  up  to  till'  American  liiw  with  ohl  Bill 
Fisher  0>est  known  as  Billy-de-tish )  and 
Tom  Boggs  in  Dr.  Finney's  car.  He  had 
gone  to  th»'  Front  for  a  couple  of  days-- 
tlult  is,  to  Paris.  Von  know  soim-body's 
going  to  git  hurt  if  them  Huns  «lon't 
quit  shot)tin'  that  big  gun  at  Paree. 

Meeting  up  with  a  lo<-omotive  from  the 
States    proved    an    interesting    «"xp«>rien('e 

to  the  Cai>tain,  who  writes  of  a  \  isit  to  a 
big  French  hos|)ital : 

We  were  just  about  to  shaUt  hands  with 
the  .Me<licin-Chief  and  entree  when  all  of  a 
sudden,  right  out  of  a  dear  sky.  a  real. 
h)u«l,  shrieking,  honest-to-(iod  locomotive 
whistle  sounds,   ami   w«-  all   three  left   ohl 
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From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth— 


From  Havana — the  pure  Havana  to- 
bacco that  has  always  been  used  more 
generously  in  Cinco  than  in  any  other 
cigar  at  anywhere  near  the  price — 

From  Sumatra  and  Amsterdam — the 
finest  and  most  delicate  wrapper  leaf 
that  is  brought  to  this  country — 

From  Wisconsin — the  fine  grade  of 
leaf  that  makes  the  ideal  "binder" — 


From  the  fertile  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  —  the  most 
fragrant  and  mellow 
"filler"  tobacco  grown  in 
America — 


From  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  we  gather  the 
stock  used  in  making 
Cinco  Cigars. 

To  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  workmanship 
that  for  68  years  has 
never  been  lowered,  we 
have  placed  our  factories 


STO@K  T@ 


iLNLOHR'S 


Cigars 

rents  - /o^nj.scn  e  r/ie   cjunlrty 


in  that  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania where  for  genera- 
tions the  most  skilled  cigar 
makers  have  been  born 
and  trained,  where  every 
Cinco  can  be  made  under 
the  supervision  of  a  single 
expert. 

But  to  produce  the  blend 
that  makes  Cinco  the  larg- 
est selling  cigar  in  the 
world,  we  search  the  choic- 
est tobacco  markets  of  the 
entire  globe  to  find  the  par- 
ticular tobaccos  best  suited 
to  each  part  of  the  cigar, 
and  bring  them  thousands 
of  miles  to  these  factories. 


In  these  times  of  doubt  and  change,  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  your 
favorite  cigar  has  not  been,  and  never 
will  be,  robbed  of  its  quality. 
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man  Mf<licin-('h«-f  and  beat  it  for  the  rail- 
road, only  a  hundred  yards  away,  and 
there  sure  nuff  was  a  real,  li\e,  whoppin* 
Baldwin  loeomoti\e,  American  all  o\or, 
engrineer,  fireman,  even  the  steam  was 
American.  First  whistle  of  the  kind  we'd 
heard  in  nii?h  on  to  a  year,  and  the  tirst 
real  enj^ine. 

^lan  alive,  but  wo  did  enjoy  that 
en^ne!  And  she  was  racin'  up  and  down 
them  tracks,  switchin',  just  a-throwinfj 
them  little  ole  French  2x4  cars  around 
like  they  was  nothin'.  And  every  once  in  a 
while  she'd  race  up  and  down  all  by  her- 
self, the  American  enpineer  and  iirenien 
just  i)layin'  around  and  kickin'  up  tluir 
heels.  And  don't  you  know,  they  was  a  lot 
of  Alabama  mules  in  some  cars  on  the  sid- 
ing, and  when  they  heard  that  old  whistle 
they  all  whinnied  an'  kicked  up  hi^h  jinks! 
This  is  all  the  tinith,  just  as  sure  as  I. am 
that  the  sun's  fjoin'  to  shine  one  day  in 
May — probly  on  a  Thursday.  (They've 
got  forty-five  of  these  locomotives  on  that 
one  line  now.) 

Well,  purty  soon  we  liappened  to  think 
of  the  old  Medicin-C'hef  asjain.  and  Lawd. 
he  was  mad  when  we  went  back  to  him. 
We  tried  to  smile  it  all  ofY.  but  he  wouldn't 
smile — and  ole  Bill  said,  "EskiAous  Bald- 
win locomotive".'"  (you  know  Bill  thinkshe'.s-- 
a  reguhir  linsjuist),  but  the  old  man  wouldtt't 
savvy,  an'  1  said  to  him,  kinda  coy-like. 
"M'sieu,  nous  pas  n'aron  seen  a  damn  un 
of  them  thiufjs  par  un  year;  ce  Ires  bon, 
speciel  le  whistle."  But  old  Bill,  he  had 
to  laugh,  so  natchally  r^Iedicin-Chef  didn't 
get  it.  Think  he  would  have  tumbled,  tlio. 
if  Bill  had  kept  his  mouth  shut,  l)ut  you  see. 
Bill's  a  major,  and  majors  is  all  kinda 
dumb. 

••Well,"  says  I,  "I'm  thro— I'd  a  si^iht 
rather  see  the  eiigyne  than  the  hosi)ital. 
If  he  don't  want  to  show  it  to  us,  let's  go." 
But  just  then  an  interpreter  came  along, 
and  we  told  him  as  how  we  didn't  mean  to 
insult  old  Medsanehef.  and  all  'bout  the 
engyne,  and  he  told  old  M.  C,  and  then  he 
just  laffed  and  lalTed,  and  we  laffed,  and 
then  it  was  I'i  o'clock,  and  he  invited  us 
in  to  have  lunch  with  'iin. 

The  writer  was  much  imprest  with  the 
hospital,  which  he  describes  as  having  ]  ,G")0 
beds  and  a  staff  of  at  least  fifty  French 
doctors.  The  luncheon  was  eminently 
satisfactory'  and  the  letter  continues: 

At  one  point,  old  M.  ('.  rai)i)e(l  for  order 
and  then  stood  up  and  read  the  daily 
communice-war  news  that  is  sent  to  each 
outfit.  It's  just  a  brief  note  telling  of  how 
things  are  going,  but  it  is  oflicial.  They 
have  this  in  the  British  Army,  too,  but  as 
yet  not  in  ours.  Ke<'ps  up  the  spirits 
wonderfully,  and  no  doul)t  will  l)e  adopted 
by  us. 

The  dining-room  was  in  a  j)lain  wooden 
hut,  wooden  ben<'h«'s,  and  everything  very 
sim()le,  but  white  tabh'clolh  and  nai)kitis. 
Frencii  eidisled  men  as  waiters.  .V  couijIc 
of  stoves  heat«'d  the  place.  T1h>  wards  ar<' 
clean  and  well  light{>d  and  ventilated, 
better  than  ours  In-re,  and  well  etpiipped. 
and  the  operating-rooms  are  many  and  well 
ap|)ointed,  as  are,  too,  the  x-ray  rooms.  It 
n-ally  is  a  bully  i)lace  and  on<'  day  a  year 
ago,  during  a  famous  battle,  •J,4(M)  wounded 
men  passed  through  tlial  one  hospital  and 
were  operated  on  and  cared  for  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  being  then  shipped  further  to 
the  rear.  That  six-aks  well  for  the  etTi- 
eiency.  Now  they're  not  so  l)usy  and  are 
caring  for  American  wouiuled  as  well  as 
f  h«'ir  own. 

Leaving  {\[\<.  hospjial  and  liic  .\mtriran 


locomotives  with  some  regret,  the  party 
visited  another  smaller  hospital  in  what 
was  once  a  beautiful  old  chateau  with 
marvelous  gr()unds  now  filled  by  the 
wooden  hospital-huts.  They  then  went  on 
to  the  headquarters  of  a  regiment,  and 
Captain  Bernheim  writes: 

It  was  a  good-sized  village,  all  dead  and 
lifeh'ss;  not  a  soul  there  except  French  and 
American  soldiers.  Houses,  shops,  yards, 
everything  l)attered  up  and  wide  open.  No 
women  or  children,  nor  dog  nor  cat — only 
tin;  sentinels — a  most  ninarkable  sight, 
quiet,  still,  lifeh'ss,  Sunday-like,  all  e.x- 
(;ept  the  constant  sound  of  heavy  artillery. 

But  the  headquarters  was  not  in  the 
town.  It  had  been  there,  but  a  few  un- 
friendly shells  kinda  had  suggested  that 
they  get  out.  So  we  found  them  in  a  few 
old  shacks,  like  you  see  on  the  dump- 
heaps  at  home,  where  the  scavengers  or 
squatters  live. 

We  motored  on  back  in  the  limousine — 
war  de  luxe,  y'know,  and  thi'ee  or  four 
miles  further  back  stopt  at  another 
hospital,  a  small  one,  u.sed  only  for  gassed 
.patients.  There  were  nearly  200  there, 
and  it  was  a  sad  sight.  I've  attempted  to 
describe  the  2.")0  gassed  patients  we  re- 
cei\'ed  at  our  own  hoi)sital  a  few  w'eeks 
ago.  That  was  bad  enough,  but  this 
was  worse.  Those  poor  fellows!  I'm  a 
husky  brute  of  a  surgeon,  and  I  don't  mind 
the  wounded,  but  the  desperately  ill, 
pitiable,  gassed  men,  hoarse  of  %'oice,  spit- 
ting, sputtering,  blue,  burned,  fighting  for 
air! 

While  we  were  there  one  of  the  batteries 
— real  heavies— oixMied  up  on  the  Huns. 
Man  alive!  Ever  heard  one?  Well,  it 
ain't  at  all  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
your  education.  But  I  do  hope  tho.se 
shells  from  that  batter j'  killed  a  thousand 
Huns. 

That  was  our  last  stopping-place,  and  so 
we  motored  back  to  our  stations.  And 
they  say  the  Front  was  ])erfectly  qui(>t  on 
that  day!  I  do  think,  tho,  that  several 
men  nuist  have  gotten  bruised.  I  didn't 
see  a  single  shell  laud.  But  it  was  most 
interesting. 


E.  H.  Tostevin,  of  Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  is 
in  PVauce  with  the  KUth  United  States 
Infantry-.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  which 
is  printed  in  the  Mandan  Pioneer,  he  writes 
of  a  bit  of  camouflage  that  strongly  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  letters  and 
remembrances  from  home,  to  which  need 
The  DuiKsT  has  already  directed  the  at- 
tention of  its  readers.  The  lett(>r,  which  is 
dated  '\SoM^where  in  France,"  Ai)nl  ."i, 
opens  with  this  poem: 

Tliere'.-s  soinctliinn  sots  the  Iieart  lo  l)(>;itinn  faster. 

It  .seems  to  wipe  I  lie  scars  of  war  away. 
It   smothers  saddened   tliouKlU    'neatli   clieer  ami 
lauKliter. 

(lives  proini.se  of  a  Metier,  l)rit;lner  day. 

It  swins  to  make  our  smiles  a  hit  the  broader 
.\nd  darkest  lliounlils  are  haiiished.    never  fail; 

It's   the   thought    tliai    folks   at    home    have    not 
forgotten. 
It"s  the  feeliiiK  lliat  we  have  when  wi  net  mail. 

No  Has  clouds  can  as|)h\\iaie  our  mein'ries. 

.\iid  Mullets  cant  kill  olT  our  dreams  of  life 
llefore  tliis  world  was  hmMled  into  battle 

.\nd  we  became  a  pari  of  all  the  strift-. 

For  mail  will  make  the  .souresl  Krouchcs  \aiush 
.■\nd  dour  looks  nlvc  wa.v  before  a  Ki"in: 

In  fact,  the  distant  future  looks  iinitinK 

When  the  Uhik  belated  mail  at  last  comes  in. 


He  then  rather  pointedly  calls  attenti 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  previously  mentior 
the  need  of  mail,  and  continues: 

After  n(^rly  ten  da\s  of  beautiful  spri 
weather,  the  French  weather  man  decid 
it  was  prett.v  clo.se  to  Easter  and  hand 
out  a  package  of  spring  rains — d  la  Awi 
caine — it  spoiled  the  Easter  parade  of  t 
French  damsels  in  the  village  near  bv,  a 
it  dampened  the  spirits  of  the  boys  w 
are  ".stuck"  on  the  detail  of  running  c 
of  the  big  government  schools,  at  lej 
doing  the  work  which  the  instruct! 
don't  do. 

Mail  had  not  been  received  for  a  cou] 
of  weeks.  Yesterday  a  small  i)ereentagp 
the  boys  received  letters,  and  to-day  t 
flood  came.  Every  one  received  three 
four  letters  and  j)ackages  cotttainfaig  evei 
thing  from  eats  to  silk  pajasuas. 

And  now,  in  order  to  tell  you  about 
I  walked  through  a  couple  of  barracks. 

"Hey.  Don!"  I  heard  one  fellow  y« 
"BememlTcr  .Jack  Somebody,  of  Lisbt 
Got  a  ten-pound  boy!" 

"Gosh!  They've  got  Townley  on  t 
run.  Trying  him  for  treason  or  soniethi 
or  other  in  Minnesota,"  was  the  rema 
of  another  w-ho  had  found  a  bit  of  news. 

"Well,  for  the  love  of  Pete!  Hey.  gu; 
take  a  look  at  this!"  exclaimed  anoth 
"Wonder  whether  she  thinks  this  is  a  pi 
tea,"  and  he  held  up  a  suit  of  merceriz 
silk  pajamas.  Instantly  there  was  an  i 
roar  and  the  soldier  ■wished  he  had  i 
them  under  his  blankets  or  something. 

"Put  'em  on  and  let's  see  how  v 
look!" 

"What  are  they?" 

"Oh,  joy!  Oh,  boy!  Isn't  he  t 
lady-killer!" 

These  and  a  lot  more  from  the  fello 
who  had  read  letters  or  Avere  trying  to  hi 
disappointment  on  missing  out. 

Then,  "Shut  up,  30U  poor  boobs!  H 
a  hall!  Give  us  a  chance  to  read  letters 
from  the  rest  of  the  crowd.     All  but  01 

Sitting  over  on  his  bunk,  head  bow 
over  a  single  envelop,  which  the  ma 
had  brought  him;  motionless,  giving 
heed  to  anything  around  him.  sat  a  lad 
nineteen  years.  He  is  one  of  those  shy  s< 
of  boys,  has  no  girls  on  the  string  sendi 
him  things;  only  letters  from  home,  a 
this  envelop  he  had  brought  a  belat 
Christmas  card. 

Siuldenly  he  sat  up.  jumped  off  his  bui 
and  shunied  his  way  outside  of  the  barrac 

I  was  not  the  only  one  watching  hi 
for  one  of  the  other  boys  looked  at  me. 

"Hell,  ain't  that  too  bad.  Poor  kir 
and  turning  to  his  own  pile  of  mail 
selected  a  package  which  from  its  s 
and  shape  apparently  was  a  carton 
cigarets,  ripijed  off  the  original  vvrapp 
I)asted  canceled  stamps  on  it,  and  addn 
it  to  this  boy,  adding  a  return  card  fn 
a  girl  the  "good  fellow"  knew  was  a  frie 
in  the  little  town  back  home. 

Completing  the  bundle  the  conspiral 
hurried  outside  and  shouted  to  the  b 
who  had  bet^n  overlookiMl  by  the  folks 
home: 

"Hey,    you come     here    and    f 

your  mail!" 

The  lad  we  sought  was  .walking  slow 
away  from  the  camj)  and  out  on  the  hil 
At  his  name  being  called  he  half  tiirm 
then  continued  on  his  way  until  we  r 
after  him.  calling  his  name  the  while. 

The  sight  of  the  bundle  and  our  evide 
elTort  to  attract  his  attention  made  hi 
pause;  and  his  back  toward  us  we  sf 
him  take  something  from  his  pocket.     1 
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HOLT 


N  the  great  cotton-growing  districts  of  Coahuila,  Mexico, 
from  clearing  the  deserts  to  tilHng  the  mellow,  irrigated 
fields,  "Caterpillar"  Tractors  have  replaced  primitive 
methods  in  agriculture  and  opened  the  Avay  to  bigger 
crops  and  profits.  In  every  state  of  the  Union— the  wheat 
ranches  of  the  Argentine— the  cane  plantations  of  Haw^aii 
in  thirty-five  different  countries— these  tractors  are 
helping  to  produce  more  at  less  cost. 


First  built  over  a  decade  ago  by 
Holt  for  the  American  farmer, 
designed  for  universal  service  and 
universally  used,  "Caterpillar" 
Tractors  are  helping  to  win  the 
war  on  every  Allied  battle-field, 
hauling  the  artillery  and  supply 
trains,  where  no  other  kind  of 
tractive  powder  can  be  used. 


In  the  United  States,  and  in 
practically  every  other  country 
of  the  world,  the  word  "  CA  TER- 
PILLAW  has  been  registered  as 
the  exclusive  Holt  trade-mark. 
It  can  be  applied  only  to  the 
products  of  The  Holt  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Peoria,  Illinois, 
and  Stockton,  California.  There 
is  but  one  ''CATERPILLAR'' 
— Holt  builds  it. 


TRACTORS 


REG.U.S-PAT.  OFF 


'I'lir    l.ih-nirv    IH-irsI    fhr  Jiun-    /'>.     I'flfi 


^MORE  RUBBER 
ON  THE  TREAD 


GOODRICH  science  introduced 
it — the  Goodrich  De  Luxe 
truck  tire — with  a  third  more  rub- 
ber on  the  tread  than  appears  on 
ordinary  tires  of  equal  width. 

If  ever  there  was  need  for  such  a  tire  it 
is  now.  The  ranks  of  mechanics  are 
thinning.  This  means  that  your  truck, 
once  injured  or  crippled  by  a  broken  part, 
remains  longer  in  the  repair  shop.  And 
when  it  comes  out,  possibly  a  week  later 
— my,  what  a  bill ! 

Safeguard  those  working  parts  with  this 
third  more  rubber  on  the  tread!  It  gives 
you  greater  cushion.  It  smothers  vibra- 
tion. And  it  certainly  gives  you  greater 
mileage. 

Not  to  mention  economy  in  operation. 

THE  Bf.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COHPAHT 


The  City  of  Goodrich 


AKRON,  OHIO 


Branchf-ft  «inH  diHlrihtitorK  everyw^hcre 


(siE-D  D  R I QH 


tiiriK'd  and  we  knew  it  was  a  haadkerchie 
wliicli  lu'  was  trying  to  stow  away.  }\ 
walked  slowly  toward  us. 

■'Say,  you  poor  fish,  d'ya  think  I'm  goiii 
to  follow  you  all  over  the  country  just  ti 
get  a  eigaret.  Here'.s  a  package  froii 
your  girl  that  just  eonie  and  I  want  ; 
eigan>t    for    bringing    it    to  you,"  he  said 

The  lK)y  t<K>k  the  j)aekage.  ineredulousl' 
read  the  return  address  in  the  corner,  thei 
broke  int«»  smiles  that  broadened  inti 
grins. 

H«'  didn't  say  anything,  the  lump  iu  hi 
throat  Avas  too  big  and  the  tra«-es  of  tear 
in  his  eyes  nearer  tlie  real  thing  thai 
traces.  He  tore  o|)en  the  j)aekage,  oi)en«( 
a  pack  of  eigaret s  and  prest  us  to  tak^ 
som<'. 

Then  we  left  liiiii  after  we  saw  him  picl 
up  the  j)aper,  tear  the  addres.s  from  th 
<'orner  and  carefull\-  put  it  away  in  hi 
l>ocketbook. 

■Dammit  I  Now  I've  got  m%-  foot  ii 
it.  I've  gotta  write  that  girl  right  n()\ 
and  tell  her  what  happened.  But  thai 
all  right.  She's  a  g«)od  sccml  and  'II  under 
stand,  "  observed  this  impromptu  si)readf 
of  good  (dieer. 

Ah!      But  the  mail  helps! 

In  a  more  serious  vein  the  WTiter  li*- 
scrilx's  the  mysterious  psychological  chaiig 
noticeable  in  the  nun  who  h.i\f  return. . 
from  the  trenches: 

The  stories  of  the  fellows  who  have  beei 
in  the  trenidies  in  the  se<"tor  hehl  l»y  ih 
men  of  I'nde  Sam  are  absorbed  and  passe< 
around.  True,  they  sometimes  grow  in  th 
telling  and  i>erhai)s  some  of  them  ar 
exaggerated  by  the  chap  from  the  Front 
But  in  the  telling  one  is  struck  by  severs 
things. 

First:     the  men  back  from  the  trencjn 
seem  changed.     Seems  tliat  a  more  serioii 
.something    has   imprinted   itself  on  fac«- 
Se<'ond:  there  is  little  or  m)  bra\-ado.     Tli 
fellow  who  comes  back  for  a  visit  "with  hi 
ol<l  comrades  knoAVs  the  boys  are  interests 
in  wlml  he  has  be«Mi  lucky  enough  to  he  i 
or  out  of.  and  the  Front  life  has  l>eeoine 
matter  of  fact  to  him.     Third:  there  is 
(letermined  expression  about  the  ejes  an< 
the  mouth  that   seems  to  snaj)  together 
bit  tigiiter  and  the  jaw  .seems  a  little  nior 
pronounced.      It  is  a  i)sychologicaf  chain: 
that   has  lM>eii  elTect»'d   in  an  inexplicalil 
manner. 

Here  is  the  thought  which  s«H'ms  to  b 
j)reeminent. 

We  ar«'  glad  that  we  are  o\er  hen*,  fo 
\\t'  should  not  want  to  mi.ss  any  of  the  e.\ 
periences.  thrilling,  grinding,  funny,  sa<i 
dening.  or  whatever  manner  they  Ih'.  Ani 
there  is  one  thought  which  s«'ems  to  stain 
out  above  all  others  -when  this  war  i 
o\er  and  i)eace  shall  again  prevail  over  tli 
earth,  we  shall  liave  so  much  more  to  b 
ihankful  lor,  so  much  more  to  live  for,  and 
plai-ing  all  of  the  liardships — and  ther 
ha  \  c  l>een  enough  of  tlu-m — on  the  shelve 
of  m«>mory  to  be  taken  therefrom  illiste. 
and  sliow  n  oidy  at  ran>  intervals,  wlwn  ill 
lilot  of  (ierman  Kiilliir  has  be»"n  e\entiiall: 
effaced  from  this  earth  and  our  martiii 
lal>ors  shall  have  I'uded,  we  shall  triil; 
know  how  to  ap|)re<'iat»'  the  bountifii 
iroodnesses  that  are  allotti'd  the  majority  <i 
mortal  men  in  this  existen<'«>.  Then,  al 
of  the  pt>tty  little  nothings  which  one 
loomed  so  impregnable  in  the  i>athway  <i 
onr  desires  and  happiiu-ss,  but  which  ii 
n-lrospection,  now  seem  to  be  so  iidini 
lesimal.  shall  be  but  things  to  go  aroiiii. 
with  a  smiU-;  to  ignore,  as  training  -^l'"' 
haxe  taught  us,  that-the  average  [ktsoi 
knows  naught  whatsoever  of  real  troiiM' 


I  is  a  truth  indeed  that  wlu-a  we  shall  iv- 
lurn  home  it  will  U-  with  a  luindred  thou- 
sand new  ideas  on  how  to  live. 


This  is  a  Ic  tor  from  a  brother  at  the 
Front  to  one  at  home  who  ^\•as  rejected 
because  of  physical  defect.  The  latter, 
eager  to  fight,  made  two  in<'ffectual  at- 
tempts to  enlist.  The  brother  who  got 
to  the  Front  frankly  admits  that  he  was 
,iot — at  first— anxious  for  America  to  get 
into  the  war.  However,  it  is  ditTereiit  now, 
for  he  will  fight  for  lK)th,  he  writes,  and  the 
brother  at  home  must  feel  tliat  he  shares 
the  honor.  This  is  the  h'tt«'r  in  i)art,  as  it 
is  printed  in  the  New  York  Krcnina  Pusl. 
from  Prlvat<>  xVllen  P.  McGwire,  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Hospital  No.  2,  in 
France,  to  his  brother  John,  formerly  of 
Summit,  X.  J.,  but  now  living  in  Virginia: 

I  want  to  tell  you.  from  the  heart  of  a 
very  adjniring  brother,  that  I  sympathize 
with  you  with  all  my  heart  at  your  disajv 
I)ointment  in  yoiu-  final  rejection.  Mother 
did  not  say,  but  I  supi)ose  this  time  it  was 
at  Sninmit.  When  any  one  actually  wants 
to  come  o\er  jvore  as  you  do,  it  seems  a 
downright  pity  that  an\^  slight  physical 
defect  whicii  does  not  directly  imj)air  the 
present  health  of  you  should  keep  you 
from  doing  that  Avhicii  you  consider  is 
yoiu-  duty.  Hut  you  have  done  all  you 
can  now,  and  you  arv  not  a  slacker  or 
anything  else,  but  a  much  bigger  hero  than 
some  who  are  in  the  Army  by  draft  against 
their  own  will,  and  wiio  would  never  ha\e 
given  a  helping  han<l  had  it  not  been  for 
the  compulsion. 

Now  that  I  know  how  you  must  feel, 
let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to  try 
doubly  hard,  while  I  am  in  the  Army,  to 
tlo  your  work,  too,  that  you  would  do  if 
you  were  here.  That  is  to  say,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  represent  you  and  m\self, 
lioth  in  this  fight,  and  any  citations  f<n' 
I'onspicuous  bravi^y  or  anything  like 
that  that  1  may  recei\e  1  \v\\l  silently  sliare 
with  you.  1  am  not  bluffing  in  the  least. 
I  am  not  looking  for  jwrsonal  laurels,  but 
if  they  are  given  for  extra  etficit?nt  service  or 
for  duty  <lone  well  I  will  h-Avv,  some  sort  of  a 
decoration  to  bring  home  in  part-owner- 
slii|)  with  you. 

The  spirit  you  have  so  j)atriotically  ex- 
emplified throughout  the  war  I  know  will 
l)e  hah  the  stamina  at  least  that  will  make 
me  do  my  best  in  a  man's  way.  So  do  not 
fret.  Continue  at  the  mines  or  at  the 
office  in  New  York,  and  you  will  be  doing 
your  biggest  to  helj)  us  ])ut  an  end  to  this 
wholesaU'  slaughter  and  Kaiserism.  I 
will  think  of  you  ofttMias  1  have  ever  since 
1  have  been  over  here,  and  all  I  ask,  all 
any  of  us  ask  who  are  in  the  game  i?i  uni- 
form, is  that  you  and  the  rest  of  the  folks 
back  home  do  all  they  ean  in  being  con- 
fident in  our  ability,  our  devotion  to  our 
country,  our  determination  tliat  we  will 
never  say  quit  until  Ilindenburg,  Wflhelm 
ifc  Co.  have  claimed  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy. We  are  giving  them  hell  at  this 
very  moment  all  ah>ng  the  hue.  and  hordes 
upon  hordes  of  American  boys  will  swamp 
the  tides  of  Germany  before  the  passing  of 
tlie  next  moon. 

You  A\-ill  well  renu'inber  that  last  year 
I  was  none  too  anxious  that  our  boys 
get  into  this  scrap.  You  ^nll  well  re- 
member that  I  was  stilt  reticent  about 
making  any  sacrifice  and  enlisting  until 
last  autumn.  You  talked  in  pretty  plain 
English  to  nie  at  times,  yoiu-  fiery  pa- 
triotism leading  you   to  sav   man\-   mean 


'I'lw    l.itrnirv    Ifi^t-st   /nr  June    /.).    l*flS  .5.5 

^ry  Ford,  too, 
^es'Qli^r  Plows 


*We  appreciate  the  co-operation  the 
Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works  have 
given  us  in  designing  the  proper 
plow  for  the  Fordson  Tractor. 

'We  know  that  with  the  Oliver  No.  7 
plow  the  Fordson  will  work  to  the 
very  best  advantage." 

[Signed]     Henry  Ford  C6i.  Son 
Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 


South  Bend,  Indiana 


The  Oliver  No.  7 
Plow  for  Fordson 
Tractors.  Built  in 
one  size  —  2  Bot- 
toms—Price $140 
—  Plus  Freight 
ChariSps. 
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Reasons  Why 
AJAX  TIRES 

Excel  In 
Utility  Service 


HUNDREDS  of  thousands  of  users  have  dechired 

for  Ajax    tires.     They're  won    to   Ajax    by    the 

demonstrated    excellence  of    Ajax    service  —  by 
Ajax  proved  utility. 

First  among  reasons  for  Ajax  preference  are  those  mighty  Ajax 
Shoulders  ot  Strength.  1  hey  are  phant  supports  that  brace  and  re- 
inforce the  tread.  I  hey  distribute  road  wear  evenly  over  the  entire 
tread  surface,  so  friction  can't  center  and  grind  quickly  through  to 
the  fabric. 

Shoulders  of  Strength  put  more  rubber  where  it  should  be — give 
Ajax  tires  more  tread  on  ihr  road. 

ASAK  ROAD  KING 

Mark  that  massive  tread.  Note  those  Shoulders  of  Strength. 
You  can  see  they  mean  more  mileage. 

The  Road  King  reflects  the  in-built  qualitv  that  has  made  Ajax  tires 
97' c  Owners'  Choice.  This  huge  percentage  of  our  yearly  output 
is  chosen  by  indi\  iduals  to  replace  other  tires  that  canu  with  theu"  cars. 


MORE 
TREAD 
OM  THE 

ROAD 


Your  iifiinsl  Ajnx'J'irf  Supply  Di  pol  h 

liciiilqiiarli-rs  Jor  Ajtix  tires,  Ajax  liihfs — 

1111(1  mil  service.     Write  for  free  iHwklel — 

"Ajax  .^Iwuliiers  uf  .SlreiiKlh." 

AjaxRubberGompanyJnc. 

NEW    YORK. 

F  ACTORI  ES: 
TRENTON,         NEW  JERSEY 

Hr.iinlii-       ill    I.e.  <lii>i;     <'iti>« 


MORE 

RUBBER 

WHERE  IT 

SHOULD  Btl 


fiiJki^jljljjjjj^ 


things  whicli  I  am  sm-e  you  did  not  mean. 
I  was  indignant  then,  biit  now  let  mo 
say  that  I  iindorstand  just  how  you  must 
have  felt.  You  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
take  things  as  tliey  come  when  we  don't 
have  to  saerifice  much,  how  easy  it  is  to 
let  the  other  fellow  do  it.  I  \\ill  make 
a  frank  confession  that  I  don't  believe 
I  e\er  really  knew  what  it  meant  to  be 
patriotic.  But  now,  since  I  have  been 
iiere  and  traveled  over  considerable  of 
tiiis  country  and  seen  many  things,  since 
1  ha\e  seen  unth  my  own  eyes  women 
and  children  racked  and  torn  by  these 
liendish  air-raids  you  read  about  at  home, 
my  blood  is  at  a  boiling-point  and  I  am 
ready  for  a  battle  any  time  1  see  or  hear 
of  tlu!  slightest  disrespect  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

To  read  about  the  Avar  is  one  thing;  to 
be  a  part  of  the  great  machine  is  another, 
he  ANTites — and  he  is  glad  that  he  is  there, 
and  denounces  any  attempt  to  end  it 
without  gi\ing  Germany  "her  just  deserts." 
And  he  adds: 

Do  not  think  in  the  reading  of  these 
A\ords  that  I  speak  only  for  myself.  I 
speak  for  every  level-minded  soldier  in 
France.  Xo  matter  how  each  and  every 
one  of  ns  may  -n-isli  occasionally  that  we 
were  in  the  States  among  those  whom  we 
think  the  most  about,  we  are  willing  to 
swallow  it  all  and  return  home  oidy  when 
the  work  o\er  here  is  finished.  And  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  make  a  long 
job  of  it.  I  have  hinted  at  an  early  finish 
above — we  are  better  able  to  judge  such 
things  over  here  than  aou  are  at  home — 
take  it  for  Avhat  it  is  A\'orth. 

For  fear  of  making  you  the  more  dis- 
contented that  you  are  not  in  the  Army,  I 
almost  refrain  from  telling  you  anything, 
but  I  think  no  doubt  >ou  v.'iU  be  glad  to 
h<'ar  just  a  word  personally  from  me 
about  what  I  have  seen  so  far  since  I 
haxo  been  here.  I  have  been  at  this  lios- 
pital  a  little  over  three  weeks  now.  That 
is  the  longest  I  have  lieen  in  any  one  place 
since  I  stept  ashore  nearly  four  months 
ago.  I  have  been  in  many  of  the  largest 
cities  in  France.  I  have  been  up  to  the 
line  and  seen  A\ith  my  own  eyes  what  you 
see  in  pictures  in  the  Picture  Supplement 
of  the  New  York  Timci.  It  is  all  so  terrible, 
and  yet  it  is  all  so  wonderful. 

It  takes  a  man  to  play  this  game,  and 
consequently  any  one  o\er  here  wants  to 
get  into  the  thick  of  it  all  and  prove  him- 
self. I  will  not  detail  any  of  my  exix^- 
riences  at  the  front  sectors.  It  probably 
would  not  pass  the  censors.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  I  have  Imh'u  recommended  to  liead- 
quarters  for  a  commission  in  artillery, 
and  I  received  my  first  notification  that  I 
would  b(>  si>nt  to  the  artillery  training-base 
only  ii  f(>w  <lays  ago.  So  you  see  1  may 
come  home  with  bars  on  my  shoulders  after 
all.  1  ha\e  done  my  best  ever  since  I 
hav(>  bi>en  In-re;  at  i)resent  1  am  acting  as 
assistant  to  tlu>  adjutant  at  this  hospital, 
wliich  is  considered  rath(>r  an  inqiortant 
j«)l».  1  lilv(>  the  work,  tho  the  hours  are 
long.  .s()inetiin«'s  working  far  into  the  night 
and  all  day  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

liut  I  find  no  fault  with  it  when  I  realize 
the  cause  for  which  it  is  all  luring  done. 

We  have  had  a  f(>w  air-raids  sinc(>  1  have 
been  in  town,  and  the  biir  gun  which  you 
r(>ad  about  has  done  a  litth^  damage.  1 
was  an  (\ve-\vitness  of  an  air-raid  the  other 
niL'lit.  being  l)ut  half  a  block  away  from 
where  ()n(>  bomb  (Iroj)!,  killing  several 
peoph'  and  wounding  many.  1  heard  the 
"/.i/./. "  coniinjr  from  above  and  instincti\e- 
\\  stooped  my  head.      1  j)icked  mysi-lf  up  a 
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few  seconds  later,  tlio  sidewalk  ha\infj 
Pfiven  ine  quite  a  smack  when  the  ))onib 
hit.  But  I  wasn't  the  only  one  knocked 
off  my  feet  that  nipht.  as  it  was  an  extra 
powerful  bomh.  Our  a\iators  are  getting 
more  alert  and  exi)ert  all  the  time,  however, 
and  the  last  attem|)ts  of  the  Boclic  to  get 
over  the  city  have  absolutely  failed. 

Can  you  imagine  an  air-raid  at  night? 
The  to^vn  is  almost  completely  dark  after 
sundown,  only  an  occasional  light  along 
the  street  as  a  giiide,  a  dim  l)lue  light  at 
that.  Can  you  imagine  all  of  a  sudden 
hearing  terrible,  uncanny,  shrill  sirens 
whining  all  over  that  dark  city;  automobiles 
tearing  through  the  streets  crying  out  the 
warning  from  their  powerful  sirens;  hear- 
ing big  guns  being  fired  all  around  you  on 
every  side;  seeing  humlreds  of  exi)loding 
shells  uj)  in  the  pit:'h  black  sky;  hearing 
the  telltale  hum  of  the  aeroplanes,  the  oc- 
casional "zizz,"  and  the  result;  the  frantic 
women  seeking  refuge  in  subway  entrances? 

At  first  experience  it  is  quite  a  thrill,  but 
the  novelty  wears  off,  and  it  is  forgotten  as 
soon  as  it  is  over.  But  then  the  tension 
and  the  exi)ectancy  ne\er  die.  If  you 
could  read  the  faces  of  Parisians  as  we  see 
them  on  a  clear  night  lik(>  last  night:  each 
face  unconseiously  glancing  uj)  at  the  sky, 
debating  as  to  whether  it  is  too  misty, 
whethiT  the  moon  is  too  bright,  whether 
they  will  come,  and  if  the  barrage  will 
keep  them  from  getting  over  the  city:  then 
you  would  understand  Avhy  we  are  intent 
on  crushing  the  very  life  out  of  the 
Hohen/.oUern  and  ])lacing  Germany  on 
her  feet,  a  free  i)(>ople.  Will  it  ever  be 
possible  or  will  she  need  a  sponsor?  We 
shall  wait  and  see. 

I  think  I  had  better  close  for  this  time. 
Jack,  and  wish  you  all  kinds  of  luck  the 
coming  year  in  your  business  and  anything 
you  may  undertake.  Forget  j'our  dis- 
appointment about  enlisting.  Men  like 
you  are  needtsd  to  keep  the  country  in  good 
working  order  at  home,  and  that  is  your 
duty  now.  The  more  of  a  success  you 
make,  just  so  much  more  valuable  are  j'ou 
to  the  successful  termination  of  this 
terrible  war. 


Here  is  a  letter  from  a  sound-proof 
dugout  in  France.  It  is  written  by  Ellis 
C.  Studdiford,  of  Company  E,  101st  En- 
gineers and  is  printed  in  the  New  Yorl; 
Evening  Sun.  The  terrible  devastation 
of  the  village  in  which  the  company  is 
located  is  described: 

I  am  writing  this  by  candle-light  in 
my  dugout.  I  have  to  hold  the  paper 
ou  my  lap  while  I  write,  so  you  will 
have  to  excuse  the  writing. 

We  have  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
every  night.  Both  sides  use  quite  a  lot  of 
star  shells.  They  surely  make  a  bright 
light. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  unexploded  shells 
lying  around,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  I 
walk  around  them,  as  thoj^  are  very  dan- 
gerous. I  have  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  feet  of  rock  and  earth  over  me,  so  don't 
worry  much  about  German  shells.  The 
ruined  village  we  are  in  is  a  mass  of  dug- 
outs. It  has  a  larger  population  now  than 
it  ever  had  in  peace  times,  and  you  see 
hardly  any  of  them,  onh-  at  mess  time. 

All  the  trees  around  here  have  been  cut 
down.  In  some  of  the  orchards  the  French 
have  put  the  trees  back  on  the  stumps. 
I  don't  know  if  they  will  grow^  but  some 
of  them  look  as  if  they  might.  The  Ger- 
mans, before  they  -  left  this  country, 
sjioiled  everything  they  could.  Their 
special  delight  is  wreckage. 


War -Time 
Bread  and  Milk 

Use  Puffed  Rice  Bubbles 

Don't  serve  war-time  breads  in  milk. 

Float  Puffed  Rice  in  it — crisp,  toasted,  flaky  bubbles.  Or 
else  Corn  Puffs,  which  is  pellets  of  hominy  i)ulTcd  to  rain- 
drop size. 

Here  are  airy,  toasted  morsels,  vastly  better  than  the  best 
of  bread  or  crackers. 

They  Are  Ten  Times  Better 

Puffed  Grains  seem  made  for  the  milk  dish.  They  are  just  the 
right  size.     They  are  airy  and  crisp,  so  they  crush  at  a  touch. 

They  are  toasted  in  a  fearful  heat,  which  gives  them'  a  nut-like 
flavor.     And  they  are  ever-ready.      -- 

Then  Puffed  Grains  are  easy  to  digest. 

These  are  the  only  grain  foods  with  every  food  cell  exploded. 
Ordinary  cooking  and  baking  doesn't  break  half  of  the  food  cells. 

Some  folks  treat  them  like  food  confections,  because  they  arc  so 
delightful.     They  make  them  occasional  dainties. 

But  they  are  scientific  foods,  invented  by  Prof.  Anderson.  They 
are  steam-exploded  to  fit  every  atom  to  feed. 

This  is  the  ideal  way  to  serve  Rice,  Corn  or  Wheat.  When  children 
so  enjoy  it,  why  not  let  them  have  it  often? 


Puffed      Puffed      Corn 
Rice        Wheat     Puffs 

Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 
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^^Good  Things 
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come  in  threes."    And  so  with  Rockinchair  Underwear. 

|~~j     Intelligent  method  of  sizing,  the  work  of  a  leading  men's  clothing 
i I     designer.     For  every  size  there  are  three  shapes  —  regular,  tall  slim, 

short  stout.     A  model  for  every  figure.     And  proportioned  to  body 

lines,  like  a  tailored  suit  of  clothes! 

Three  more  comfort  features:  The  fullness  above  the  snug-fitting 
waistband  that  allows  perfect  freedom  in  all  bodily  movements.  The 
closed  seat  that  is  comfortable  and  san/fary- no  back  split  to  bunch 
up  and  annoy.  The  side  leg  opening,  with  buttons  in  plain  sight,  that 
opens  with  a  broad  sweep  clearly  across  the  back  and  allov/s  quick, 
easy  adjustment.     With  no  strain  on  the  buttons! 

A  variety  of  materials  to  suit  every  purse.  Sightly  underwear  as  well 
as  the  most  comfortable.  Like  its  namesake,  the  rocking-chair,  it  is 
typical  of  comfort. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  write  us. 

Henderson  &  Ervin    Norwalk,  Conn. 

NEW  YORK:  846  Broadway  CHICAGO:  424  S.  Wells  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO:    122-132  Battery  Street 


ROCKINCHAIR 

Athletic  Underwear  for  Men  <&  Boys 

National  Und^rwar  Sttindanls  'Rockinchdir't'orWdrm  ncdtliiT.'Diiotbld" for  Cold  Weather 


a 


English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Preposition!!.  Conjunctions.  Relative 
Pronoun-   and    .\<1  verba,  dearly    and    tliorouchly    described 
and  illustrated  in  Connectives  of  English  Speecn,  by  James  C. 
Kernald.  L.H.I).    ('li)ih.  5i.So;  by  mail,  ti.63. 
FfXIC  &  \\  ACNAIJ.S  (OMHANV    -    .    -    -    New  York 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.U. 
A  handy  book  for  ortice  or  li<»[ne  which  answers  simply  and 
practically  all  piiz^liti);  nr.iiniiiar  (iin'stioii-.  liy  niiiil.  S.?  lenls. 

riiNK  &  w\(;nm.i.s  company  new  york 


Runs  on  Kerosene 


Alcohol    or    Gas    Anywhere 

A  la.  -t  ^cliiaiUnMo  iiivriiti.'ii.  N- I'l.  i  t;  iiMI  j. 
\\ir«-s  ^  si»riu)C9.  11M8  Iiupixneii  ralfiiliMl 
M"<l»l».  Huns  S  hour?  for  a  reiiti>n  kenwiii-. 
»^iit>l-r'Mivpiih'nt.  B^i^^s  genuiue  eniiif.irt 
nii'l  Mitikfartion.  Ideal  for  tliesirk.  Aproveil 
su'-cehs.  4th  season.  Kvery  liome  ami  i-Rire 
ni'rds  the-  W.iiiilr-r  Kan.     -   Models.     :!  Sires. 

Be  Well.    Keep  Cool.     .■I (/</«•-«. 
Lake  Breeze  Motor,  .S77  W.  Monroe  Si.,  ChkaRO 


Here  i»  one  n(  the  niO"t  HiKniiicant  and  stiikinE  book" 
yet  written  on  the  (ate  of  HelRium — for  It  is  the  work 
of  a  prominent  MnnRarian  journalist.  Odon  (lalasi, 
who  recently  si>ent  .;ev<'ral  monthn  in  BelKium. 

BELGIUM 

Under  the  German  Heel 

In  till..  T'-iil.ilk.ll)lr  l.Dok  111.-  .nllliot  (!(■..,  tilM-.  vivldlv 
the  tort  11  le  which  "Kultuf"  has  inflict e<l  upon  HelKtiim. 
and  the  hatred  i'  h.i»  aroused  He  explains  the  <\ .. 
trm.itlc  means  by  which  the  (iermans  try  to -moihei 
thi«  hatred  an  well  as  the  national  spirit  of  the  Hel- 
Kians  The  enperienre  of  each  ol  the  |iiinci|>.il  c  iti.'..  nl 
RelHiiini,  at  the  time  of  rxi-ui>a(ion  .ind  iliirinii  the 
aiiilior'«  vi«lt,  IS  descril>e<l  The  altitude  of  the  w  titer 
of  'his  hynok  illusttaies  the  fear  and  hatre<l  which  the 
policies  of  the  Cermnns  have  inspired  in  their  Austro- 
Hungnrlan  Allies. 

O^'r  ;^o  pagti,  doth  hound,  illustrated:  price  St.jo 
nfl,  h\  nitiil  //.rt.'. 

FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4  Foonb  At*..  N.T. 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


MR   Herbert    . 

Tueyton 

London 

SmokingMixture 


Sample  upon  rc(fiicst 
Falk Tobacco  Co.  SbWcst45^St  NewYork. 


I  am  moYing  to-night  to  another  dug- 
out that  we  niatle  gas-proof  to-day.  My 
pal  and  I  will  have  to  bunk  in  one  small 
bunk.  To-morrow  we  will  make  our  own 
dugout  gas-proof. 

The  \illage  we  are  in  is  completely  ruined; 
hardly  any  house  has  more  than  one  wall 
standing,  and  in  none  of  them  is  the  wall  o\  er 
ten  feet  high.  The  whole  \illage  is  under- 
mined with  eaves.  I  don't  think  anything 
less  than  an  earthquake  could  wreck  some 
of  them.  The  one  I  am  in  is  one  of  the 
best,  so  I  am  as  safe  as  if  I  was  at  home. 
The  only  way  we  can  tell  when  the  ar- 
tillery starts  up  is  by  the  slight  jar  of  tht- 
whole  earth.  We  can't  hear  it  at  all  in  our 
dugouts. 


STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  FRENCH  DASH 
TO  iMEET  THE  BIG  "BOCHE"  PUSH 


DASH,  daring,  determination  —  and 
efficiency. 

It  was  a  perfect  combination  of  these 
qualities  that  enabled  the  French  to  tiing  a 
mass  of  reserves  into  the  weakened  Allied 
lines  and  help  to  absorb  the  German  shock 
three  daj'S  after  the  inauguration  of  the  big 
offensiAe  on  ]March  21.  As  the  story  is 
beginning  to  be  told,  piece  by  piece,  it 
reveals  a  marvelous  tale  of  skilfully  exe- 
cuted military  tactics — a  tale  of  an  endless 
train  of  trucks  loaded  with  fighting  men. 
keyed  to  the  minute,  with  their  guns 
thrust  toward  the  enemy  lines  as  they 
jumped  from  the  arriving  camions  eager  to 
leap  at  the  thundering  masses  of  the  foe. 

It  is  a  story  that  goes  back,  for  the 
solution  of  the  efficiency  and  preparedness 
of  the  troops,  to  Versailles  two  months 
before,  and  it  deals  with  the  magnificent 
pluck  and  ht>art  of  the  emergency  army 
that  sustained  them  when  minds  and  bodies 
had  seemingly  reached  the  point  where 
human  endurance  could  In'ar  no  more. 

It  was  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  great 
battle  opened  that  the  official  co unit  unique 
read : 

"French  troops  on  Saturday  began  to 
take  part  in  the  battle  on  the  British  front. 
They  are  now  fighting  vigorously  around 
Noyon." 

Saturday!  That  Avas  the  third  b;ittlc 
day!  And  this  was  the  real  turning-point 
of  the  attack.  Says  a  I*r()\  idence  Jotirnal 
\\riter  who  was  on  the  tield: 

But  how  was  it  accomplished  that  within 
three  days  of  the  first  (Jenuan  advance 
thi'se  reserves  should  begin  to  i)our  steadily 
into  the  lines".*  That,  my  friends,  is  the 
story.  It  is  for  this  that  we  take  off  our 
liats  when  the  Tricolor  goes  by. 

But  befon>  I  begin  at  the  beginning,  let 
lue  gi\(>  a  single  i)i('ture  of  how  it  looked. 
While  tlH>  moxfiiient  was  at  its  height. 
l)Ut  after  the  first  crest  of  the  advancing 
wa\e  had  rolled  northward,  I  passed  along 
a  certain  road  btliind  c(>rtaii\  French  lines. 

SiKldctily  a  great  gra\  cninion  turned  the 
corner  alierid  and  rushed  past.  Then 
another.  .Vtid  another.  And  still  others. 
.\l  regularly  ineastired  inter\alsof  twent.v 
yards  ar  so  they  nimi)led  on. 

We  came  to  a  point  where  another  lin»» 
of  trucks,  standing  beside  the  road, 
narrowt^d  the  highway  , so  (hat  there  was 
room  for  only  one  stream  of  traffic.     So 
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wo  flrcw  u|)  to  wait  the  finish  (if  the  lontj 
protiession. 

Hut  there  was  no  finish. 

With  a  roar  of  engines  and  a  transient 
earthquake  as  they  passed,  eaeh  at  its 
I)roi)er  interval,  each  speedin<;  as  fast 
as  a  motor-truck  can  sjjeed,  they  swept 
up  and  by  with  the  inafjnificeuee  of  mass. 

Some  had  a  sin^jh'  ih-iv<>r  each.  His 
eyes  were  fi\t  hard  on  the  road  ahead,  as 
if  he  mipht  l)e  (h-ivint;  lonp  after  tired 
nature  had  h'ft  him  nothinfr  hut  the  pur- 
jHis;-  to  j?o  forward.  On  others,  beside  s  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  a  companion  tossed  in 
the  corner  as  he  slept  heavily  above  the 
swinjjintj  and  the  swayinj^  and  th(>  jouncing. 
Ijater  these  two  would  change  places,  for 
a  trick  at  the  wheel  and  a  chance  at  blessed 
slumber. 

After  ten  minutes  they  kei)t  coming, 
alwa\s  regularly  spaced  and  always  full 
speed  ahead.  As  far  down  the  road  as  we 
«'oul(l  see,  to  the  turn,  they  Hecked  by  the 
distant  trees.  Our  own  driver  sighed  and 
fingered  his  spark-leAer  nervou.sly. 

Then  along  came  one  whose  driver  was 
in  dingy  khaki  instead  of  ding>-  blue.  Ho 
was  wide  awake,  and  he  grinned  as  he  saw 
us  waiting.  Leaning  out  of  his  screened 
and  shelt(»red  seat  he  shouted: 

"There's  two  solid  miles  of  us  behind 
nie.  You've  got  a  fine  wait  coming.  But 
it's  all " 

He  was  still  shouting  his  message  and 
laughing  when  the  roar  of  his  retreating 
i-ngine  shut  oft"  our  liearing  of  what  I  would 
]ia\e  liked  well  to  hear. 

"Two  solid  miles,"  he  had  said.  There 
were.  Two  mil(>s  was  an  imderestimate,  like 
a  British  gen(>ral  reporting  a  victory. 

The  following  morning,  some  miles 
away,  we  dodged  preeariouslj-  across  the 
path  of  .some  of  th(>se  .same  cnuiio7is.  This 
time  they  were  going  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. And  this  time  they  were  filled  with 
men  in  blue,  carrying  full  equipment. 

But,  as  before,  they  were  tra\eling  with 
a  minimum  of  headway.  And  as  before, 
they  were  plunging  along  the  smooth  high- 
way.s — smooth  in  spite  of  war-traffic — as 
fast  as  camion  engines  could  revolve. 

That  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  days  and 
weeks  in  France. 

But  this  was  only  one  phase  of  the  great 
movement.  Then  came  the  boys  in  khaki, 
train-load  after  train-load  of  them  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  correspondent  of 
The  Journal  writes: 

"I  stood  one  daj'  and  saw  them,"  said 
a  French  officer  to  me.  "Train  after  train 
after  train.  And  each  one  of  them  solid, 
as  solid  as  one  could  pack,  with  your  men 
in  khaki." 

But  this  was  some  days  after  the  begin- 
ning. Most  of  the  men  who  filled  the 
interminable  trains  were  in  horizon  blue. 
\{  first  they  all  were. 

Before  the  beginning,  however,  there 
were  the  plans. 

The  German  drive  was  foreseen  weeks 
liefore.  As  far  back  as  January,  in  the 
Council  at  Versailles,  the  war-wisdom  of  the 
Allies  saw  the  gathering  signs  and  pre- 
])ared  to  meet  the  test  of  1918.  No  one 
could  tell  then  exactly  where  the  Boche 
would  break  out.  But  the  weight  of 
opinion  Avas  that  it  would  come  on  the 
British  front. 

It  was  decided  that  there  should  be 
"une  masse  de  mana:uvre"  (mobile  army 
of  reserves),  under  command  of  "a" 
General.  Later,  under  the  stress  of  things, 
that  General  became  General  Foch.  And 
thus  in  the  pinch  the  unity  of  conunand 
that  has  been  the  need  of  the  Allies  was 


Atwater 


SCIENTIFIC  IGNITION 

will  replace  the  magneto  on  your  last  sea- 
son's car  with  better  ignition.  Its  big, 
hot,  dynamic  spark  will  rehabilitate  your 
motor  and  greatly  improve  car  perfor- 
mance. It  facilitates  starting,  reduces 
gear  shifting  and  motor  stalling  and 
saves  gas.  Quickly  and  inexpensively 
installed — a  type  system  for  every  car. 

ATWATERKENTMPCWORKS  ^^kdaJelpliia' 


FNTFR  ^  BUSINESS 

L^  X  ^     JL    J^  A^      of  your  own  and  earn  bigr 

annii;)l  income  in  i)rofes- 

sional  fees,   making  and    fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 

measure;    readilv   learned    by    anyone   at   home   in   a 


few  weeks;   easy  terms  for    training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  atte 
italrequin-d  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 


openii 
nd  to. 


No 


cap- 


ide  you  can  atteni 
to  buy. 
Address  Stephemon  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boiton,  IVIa»8. 


Running  Water 
in  the  Country 

You  can  make  your  home  absolutely  modern  and 
.p-to-date  by  installing  a 

SKewaneE® 

^.  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

Oives  running  watpr  und.T  3trnn(r  pressure  for 
every  use.  Low  in  ccst.  ..ponomii-al  and  efficient 
m  operation.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users  provu 
Kewance  superiority  Write  for  Knianft  fiullrtim, 
m  Hurt-nir.o  Wntrr.  Electric  Lighting  and  ixwage 

^KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  COMPANY 

.  ,«/i  S    '"T^'^'"  Kewance  Water  Hupply  Co. ) 
404  Franklin  Stroot  Kewanoo,  III. 


■  -       4i 


BUTTERFLIES 
MOTHS-INSECTS 


\/0''  shoiihl  buy  these  two  small 
■*  books  in  which  all  the  Common 
American  and  European  butterflies 
and  moths  are  reproduced  in  their 
natural  colors  with  their  common 
and  scientific  names. 
I.  Common  Butterflies  and  Moths  of 

Europe  and  America.  Price  27  cts. 

postpaid. 
II.  Common  American   and  European 

Insects.  Price  27  cts.  postpaid. 
Both  books  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  William  Beuten- 
muller.  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ate.,  N.  Y. 
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Hot  VC^ater       \j^ 

tn  Summer  Qjottages  hy 

electricity,  inexpensive, 

most  convenient  h  Jits  jour 

range  boiler 

.y^/Y^6lS  LLECTRIC  INSERT 

Water  Heater 

"^TEARLY  every  summer 
■^  ^  resort  section  is  reached  and 
wired  for  electricity  now-a-days.  The 
same  juice"  that  lights  your  summer 
home  or  cottage  will  heat  the  water 
you  want  heated. 

The  'Electric  Insert"  Water  Heater 
is  a  device  that  removes  the  last  possi- 
ble inconvenience  of  the  summer  cot- 
tage. There  is  no  more  heat  than 
that  of  the  water,  in  your  cottage  with 
Apfel's  "Electric  Insert"  Water  Heater 
because  it  heats  the  water  from  the 
inside  of  the  tank. 

Write  for  booklet  or  ask  your  El 
trie  Company  about  sizes,  etc. 

The  Electric  Sales  Corporation 

Sole  Manufacturers  under  Letters  Patent 
147  Henry  Stuart  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Meyer  Supply  Company 

Representatives  and  Distributors 
1122  St.  Clair  Ave,  N.  E.,  Cleveland.'Ohio 

FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  FerRiison. 
Funk  S:  Wagnall-i  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 

BIG  SAVING  ON  FUEL  WITH  MY 

^^jajibidJL  Fireless  Cooker 


lec- 


Hnrr    to  ifi'I    my  rti)tTiiil    Inw    fi»rtor.y 
I-.       SttvlnK     ill     fiH'I     iM     now    every 


30  Days*  Trial  Free 

Ti'nt  my  Rapirl  thoroiufhly.  Mom-y 
Imrk  if  not  satJHfactnry.  Aluniiniim- 
linrd  throughout.  Full  Met  of  uhi- 
rninum  utrnitiU.  Ank  for  trvv  ho«.k 
uf  rcripffi. 

William  Campbell  Co. 
Dcpt.  50,       Detroit,  Mich. 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


^  ■■■•.  :in(I  iiioi'-.     Th.il  s  ih.- 

r.  I  iiri\  ol  iii.in\  n  »  |i<i  ,|i.,\  ,■ 

Ihr-m.^lv....  r)l,t  l,|n<l..ii  mii,|.-  .Imrr 
»r  Ihnn  n-w  In  lu  nrcnili..  For  all 
Safaly   Raior*.     cjulik.  v.lx,-i) 


i.|.-irirl 


Rotastrop 

.>uM    Hrnp    hlxlK    In.    turn    lismllr 
N.'thlnjf  fo   ir*»t  out  of  ordT.     Mii- 

■  hlnr  (rllT.    "^'horl  unrt  toe  ■rllnn." 

jii.'t    Ilk*    a    l.arbT    Hlrop,*    a 

raior. 

lODays  Fr*«  Trial — writ* 

for    liixiklot.      .'^Uto    maK«    of 

a  MfK.  Co.,  D»pt.  249,  Dayton,  O. 


achieved  with  hardlj-  more  than  an  e.xtra 
ripple  on  the  ^va^■e  of  the  defense  against 
the  German  onshiught. 

It  was  decided,  naturall\-,  that  this 
mobile  army  of  reser\es  shoidd  he  assem- 
bled not  far  from  the  great  angle  in  the 
Western  hne.  Thus  it  was  free  to  moxe 
in  either  ilirection  with  the  least  jjossible 
loss  of  time. 

Remember,  as  has  often  l)een  i)ointed 
out.  that  the  enemy  had  the  inside  of  the 
circle,  and  that  mo\ements  from  point 
to  point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
ai-e  shorter  from  the  inside  than  on  the 
outside.  All  the  ad\antage  in  matters 
of  mobile  was  with  the  Hoclu . 

Ciradually  .signs  multiplied  that  tlie 
guess  at  Versailles  had  been  right.  Ger- 
many was  massing  f(}r  a  smash  at  the 
Firitish  front.  Vet,  still  it  was  impossible 
to  risk  all  on  the  chance  that  this  massing 
of  men  was  not  ii  mask  for  another  fling 
elsewhere.  The  great  angle  in  the  Western 
Front  had  still  to  be  <'onsidered  as  an 
elementaty  fact  of  war-geography.  The 
mobile  army  of  reserves  stood  pat. 

Along  came  March  21,  and  with  it  the 
day  when  German  autocracy  said  to  its 
hungiy  millions:  "Now,  litber  Kinder,  be 
patient  yet  agaiii.  Now  we  V)egin.  This 
time  we  shall  do  it." 

And  with  gas  and  shells  and  all  the 
synthetic  panoply  of  scientific  slaughter 
to  lead  him,  Fritx  poured  himst^'lf  over  the 
top  in  unprecedented  wa^-es. 

Waves  that  gained  grountl.  But  fatal 
waves  for  Fritz! 

Instantly,  now  thatt  the  ))lace  had  been 
showm  beyond  possibilit^v  of  doubt.  Franco 
in  blue  was  on  the  move.  "  Instantly  " 
is  almost  too  slow  a  word  for  what  hap- 
pened ne.xt. 

It  had  been  i>lanned  at  Wrsailles  that 
some  front  lines  should  fall  back.  The 
waves  of  Fritz  hastened  it  somewhat, 
and  jtimied  another  star  in  the  diadem  of 
the  mobile  French  pnilu. 

Circumstances  compelled  him,  not  mere- 
ly to  sui)i)ort  a  thinning  line,  but  to  arrive 
and  create  a  new  line  of  his  own  with  no 
inter\'al  between  the  arrival  and  the 
creation. 

And  here  enters  General  Pelle,  who  com- 
manded the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  His  ex- 
perience had  been  quite  comprehensive 
enough.  Ho  was  not  only  a  commander  of 
fighting  men,  he  had  been  Quartermaster- 
General  of  the  French  armies  under 
General  Joffre.  He  knew  all  the  tricks  of 
the  many  trades  of  war.  Says  the  Journal 
correspondent : 

Pelle  had  planned  that  his  reserves 
should  wheel  into  certain  lines  at  certain 
times.  All  this  had  l)een  calculated  in 
advance;  transportation  was  scheduled 
to  a  dot.  But  suddenly  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  antieipate  his  time-table. 
General  Pelle  studied  the  reports  from  the 
Front  and  listened  to  certain  tek'idione 
com  crsation. 

"Must  it  be?" 

"  It  must  be." 

.\iid  it  was. 

Here  begins,  n>;dly,  the  story  that  I  .set 
out  to  tell. 

.\s  a  stiirter  General  Pelli-  turned  air- 
•  •lafl  into  maehiiu'-gun  batteries,  lie  sent 
them  forward  at  sixty  or  .se\cnty  or  eighty 
miles  an  hour,  armed  with  initniilliuMs, 
carrying  orders  to  tly  low  \vhilt«  thev  shot. 
Thi'v  tiew  low  over  the  ma.ss  of  Frit/,  while 
Frit/,  was  not  expecting  it,  and  brought 
confusion  to  his  ranks. 

Then    the   General   called   for  bicycles. 


He  sent  them  forward,  mounted  by  m^n 
with  guns  on  their  backs,  pedaling  hard. 
They  rode  up  and  tumbled  off.  and  fought. 

A  cavalry  division  followed,  by  horee 
for  those  who  had  horses,  by  camion  for 
those  who  had  not.  And  for  artillery, 
nuii'hine  gims  were  loaded  into  motors 
anil  whirled  on. 

Then  General  Pelle  took  up  his  camion 
schedule,  sure  that  his  airmen  and  his 
cycUsts  and  his  cavalry  would  hold  the 
hne  till  his  big  gray  tnicks  could  carry 
forward  their  sardine  loads  of  fighting  men. 
Drivers  drew  up  and  took  their  quota  and 
levered  into  full  speed  faster  than  they 
had  e\er  been  taught.  And  hardly  a  stalled 
engine  among  them  that  day  and  night. 

The  backbone  of  the  first  few  hours  of 
.  relief  for  a  troubled  front  was  the  divisions 
that  General  Pelle  .sent  northward  by 
camion.  Thousands  of  them,  literall\ 
thousands,  trailed  each  other  along  all  the 
roails  from  the  region  of  - — —  to  the  region 
of  Noyon. 

This  blocking  of  the  Gei'man  swee|j 
down  the  valley  of  the  Oise,  that  traditional 
road  to  Paris,  was  an  infantrj-  affair. 
Except  for  the  machine  guns  that  hatl 
reached  the  scene  by  motor,  and  such  few- 
heavy  pieces  as  were  still  in  position,  the 
fighting  was  carried  on  with  rifles  and 
bayonets. 

Thus  the  line  was  held  from  splitting, 
e\en  tho  it  was  carried  back  toward 
Amiens.  It  held  firm  because  of  British 
grit  and  because  the  poilu  was  as  mobile 
as  ho  is  brave. 

It  was  a  battle  of  pluck  and  brilliant 
bravery — -yes!  Still  more  it  was  a  battle  of 
transportation. 

While  the  Boche,  inside  his  circle,  was 
dealing  with  short  routes  and  with  rail- 
road systems  built  for  the  pm*pose  and  kept 
in  condition  by  forced  labor,  the  Allies 
were  planning  for  longer  jumps.  Planning 
to  make  them  effecti\ej  no  nuitter  what 
the  turn  of  events.  And,  in  an  emergency 
even  greater  than  was  foreseen,  they  were 
effective. 

"It  was  trul\-  a  battle  of  railroads." 
said  a  French  official,  from  whom  to-ilay 
1  ha\e  been  learning  some  things  about 
the  affair  not  pre\-iously  explained. 

"And  of  automobiles,"  1  added. 

"Yes,  of  automobiles.  And,"  he  supple- 
mented, laughing,  "of  American  gasoline." 

Tt  is  a  good  phrase.  ReniembiT  it.  Mr. 
Automobilist,  if  at  any  time  the  demand 
for  a  reasonable  instead  of  a  reckless  use 
of  gas  seems  to  grow  irksome. 

Let  your  imagination  picture  the  mile 
after  mile  of  camions  churning  relentlessly 
along  French  roads  to  plug  a  threaten<Ml 
leak  in  the  barriers  of  civilization. 


THRILLING  STUKIL.S  OF  \ii  AK  BENEA'IM 
THK  SEAS  THAT  RIVAL  JULES  VERNE 


"I  1  rUIC.GLIXG  into  a  mine-planle<l 
^  *  (HUMuy  harbor  and  blowing  up  n 
German  subnuirino  while  its  self-sutistied 
Teutonic  crew — just  retiu*ning  from  a 
raiding  cruise — was  r(>cei\ing  the  enthusi- 
astic gret>ting  of  crowds  on  shore  and  on 
the  surromuling  shipping,  and  then  duck- 
ing stifely  away,  is  one  of  the  dashing 
«'xploits  of  a  Rritish  submarine  that  dws 
not  appear  in  tln>  i-old  official  report  of  the 
Admiralty  which  has  been  received  by  the 
Ci>mmi(lee  on  Pul)lic  Information  in 
\\  ashingtou. 

A  somew  hat  different  feat  from  that  of 
sinking   unarmed    schooners   off   an   open 


I  //.•    I.il.  la,  ^     lh-,^1    /ni     Imi,^     /   ..     i  •  H  r, 


r^LEAN  cylinders  reduce  the  gas 
and  oil  consumption  12%  to  25% 

and  give  you  the  maximum  power  and  speed 
from  the  minimum  amount  of  fuel.  That  knock 
— the  difficulty  3^ou  have  climbing  hills — poor 
pick-up— lack  of  power — in  fact,  80%  of  engine 
trouble  is  caused  by  carbon.    Clean  it  out  with 

xJoHNSON'S 

G^rbonRemover 

and  your  engine  will  run  like  it  did  the  first  500 
miles  —  quietly  and  full  of  ''  pep."  Johnson's 
Carbon  Remover  will  save  you  from  $3.00  to, 
$5.00  over  any  other  method,  without  lay- 
ing up  your  car  and  with  much  better  results.  No  time 
or  labor  required — you  can  do  it  yourself  in  5  minutes. 

Use  It  Every  1,000  Miles 

It  you  will  use  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  every  1,000 
miles,  giving  carbon  no  chance  to  accumulate,  you  will 
automatically  eliminate  valve  trouble  and  your  engine  will 
always  be  clean  and  sweet  and  at  its  highest  efficiency. 

Quarts  $1.75         Pints  $1.00         Half -pints  $  .65 

Write  for  our  booklet:  on  "Keeping    Your  Car  Young'' — it's  free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  LD,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Cui^s80?(rfYour 
Engine 'Roubles 
Saves  liepair  Bills 

Gives^uMore 
Power 

Gives  ^u  More 
Speed 

GivesT&u  Quicker 
Besponse 
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^rANKtlEr  RatcKet 

Mtaltiplies      ^       ^-^ 
Man's  Power  (^- 


'  YANKHE    NO  10 


:3^^^ 


\'  (JL    fii.isp  rill-  iKiiidlf  tiiirr.    The  lianclK- 
turns  back  with  your  liand — wcjiking  on 
a  ratchet.   No  laborious  grip-and-let  go.   Not 
a  niointnt,  motion  nor  ounct-  of  cnirgy  wasted! 
1  clHnji  tactors  in  the  workofthe  speedy  tool  user! 
—  particularly  \\hcrc  nianv  screws  are  driven. 


Sliifler  !j;ivcs  you  Riyln-  or  Left-hand  Ratcliel,  for 
(irMny  ordrawini;  screws;  or  Rii^id  Adiiistincni- 
•  u  a  finger  touch.   .\n<l  lhe"YA.\KEI'y  R.itrliel 
i-.   Irirtionless.  Unfailing  and  long  wearini;. 


"YANKEE"  Ratchet  ^^" 

SiiinTior  in  consiriiction.     Polished  sUil 
blades,  won't  iwist  or  chip.     Hardwxxl 
handles.     Nickel  finish. 

No.  10  No.  !.'>• 


2  in.  Blade 
:i  in.      " 


>  111. 


Mc 


^  ill. 


!i')c 


1"  ill.  ?l.(i.". 

I  Jill.      "  t.l.-. 

*No.  15.  Jiametcr  of  blade 
:Mt>  in.,liaA  handy  Knurlni 
Wa.'^liur  fur  starling  wnbid 
stTcwB   with    thumb  iiikI 
I'orefiiiKer    whilr-    linnii 
•itfudies  *Jri%-fr. 
No.  II.    Sanif  as  '  t 
11)    except  .'«liirtir. 
w  li  i  e  h    m  o  V  e  a 
arrows,    iiistrnd 
of      parallel 
witli,  lout. 


You 
dealer 
can  supply 
you 


"VANKivB' 

lands  for  ingenu- 
ity.    On   tools,  it's 
the  sign  of  ingenious 
features  or  const ruc- 
'^   lion — for   sa\ing   time 
and  labor;  doing  more 
fg  accurate  \vork,oi)eraiing 
ill  w  ,iys  and  i)l.»ccs  impos- 
sible with    other  tools  of 
like    purpose.      In    short, 
for  Multiplying    Man's 
Power. 

"  YANKEE"  Tools  give  you 
a  big  advantage  over  the 
man    using   ordinary    tools. 


Free  Tool  Book. 

]]'rilc  J  or  this 
'■■ '  Y  A  N  K  EE 
Too!  Book  "  ofmod- 
crti  liooil  -  borins. 
H'rCiV  -  driving  ami 
iiital  -  drilling     toots. 

NORTH  BROS.  MFC;.  CO. 

riIIL.ADELI'III.\ 


iW 
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DYNAMO    and    ELECTRIC 
MOTOR  BUILDING  — 


.-\  valuable  h.mdb  )ok  for  lli<-  builder  or  user  of  elec- 
trical machinery.  IC.xpIains  how  dynamos  and  mo- 
tor? worlc,  iind  (jivm  illiistr:ite'1  ililails  of  their  (on^tnir- 
tion — v.  itii  siwcial  freatmctit  of  the  i>ro'"<'^''<^* '"solved  in 
wintlinKthemaKnctsnml  nrmatiirrs.  14.S  illust  rat  ions  nnrl 
cliaKra^l^.  Cloth,  decorated  cover.  75c  net.  by  mail  7.3c. 
Funk  &  Wa^n.TlU  Company,  354-60  Fourlh  Ave  ,  New  York 


THE  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  in  BUSINESS 

by  F.lcanor  Gilbert,  i.-  a  niw  book  of  tiElit 
down-to-tlie-miniile  ailvifo  (or  the  live- 
wire  \N'oinan  worker  of  to-day.  It  \\  ill  >1k>v.- 
von  how  to  >;ct  ahead  in  business  ihmuRh 
prartiril  aiijilication  of  the  detiiiiir  iilaii^ 
she  propose:*,  no  matter  what  position  >  on 
may  now  oi-etipy.    Send  for  it  to  day. 

iimo.   cMh,  illuslraleJ,   400  pp.,  $1.50 
net:  hy  iiKiil.  tt.'>-. 

Fmk  4  Waijualls  Company,  3.">4-60  "llh  Avr.,  Nfw  York 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

'lli:-  an- wet  to  ihi^  ab^olbinKlv  inletestiii;^  question  will  be  found  in  the  booW.  of  Paul  Duboi.s.  M.D..  I'lo- 
fessor  of  .Neuropathology  at  the  I'niversity  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  .■^tiidx  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psycholoeist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  dear 
that  it  presents  no  ditticulties  to  the  layman.  .All  .lix  books  arc  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 
optimism  that  will  be  found  >  ontaijioii;!. 


THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Tran=lated  by  ^-nuth  lAv  Jellifte, 
M.U..  and  William  .A.  White.  M.I). 
In  this  strong,  opliini.stic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusM-s  the  philosophy  iin- 
derlyinx  the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  <  h-arly  and  charininitly 
the  exact  methods  by  whii  h  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  siucess.  8vo. 
Cloth, 47 1  pp.  Copious  Inde.x.  $.».oo; 
half  leath'-r,  J.)  .50.  Hy  mail  iS  cents 
extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES     THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorizi-I  (T.iii^l.itiiin  b\'  K<lw.ii<l 
ti.  Richards.  I'oints  out  th.ltneul.l^- 
thenia  is  not  a  new  disease  cieated 
by  the  conditiona  of  modern  life,  but 
is  due  to  fatiKue  brouKht  on  by 
psyctiic  ilebilities  an  I  1  an  be  cured 
by  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
«trent:theninK  of  the  will.  umo. 
Cloth.     7S  cents  ;  by  mail  80  cents. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Auihoii/cd  translation  b\-  Kdward 
(i.  Richards  A  s\nii>athelic  and  in- 
len.sely  hum. in  b<K)l\.  showinu  how 
mental  disoiileis  arc  caused  by  com- 
inonplaie  f.ictors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  londilions  are  formed,  they 
1  an  be  reformed  and  normal  healtji 
reRaincd.  121110,  Cloth.  50  cents  ; 
by  mail  55  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Tt.iiivlated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Kdward  (i.  Kichaids. 
Charrnmt;  essays  that  shed  new 
liRht  oil  the  (|uestion  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment. 131110.  Cloth.  Jr.7S;bymail 
ll.ST. 


REASON  AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  ti.msl.ilion  by  Edward 
(1.  Richards.  A  dehylitlul  and  charm- 
ingly written  e,-..sa>  .  j^ettint;  forth 
when  sentiiiieni  and  when  reason 
.should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in<liici:tiiiB  lh<'  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  propei  mohltnj:  of  their 
children's  tnlellecliial  life,  umo, 
Cloth.     50  cents;  by  mail  56  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 
ON  THE  BODY 

Tianslated  by  I..  U.  (.allatin.  An 
intimate  and  ■  learly  e\pres,scd  talk 
on  this  much  discusseil  subject  that 
every  phy.^irim.  nur.se,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  rate.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  ami  iioints 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  haiipicr 
life,  i.'ino.  Cloth.  00  cents;  by 
mail  '>4  cents. 
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coast.  But  the  British  sea-dog  has  always 
liad  a  reputation  for  bravery  and  stubborn 
fighting  qtiahties,  and  witli  the  development 
of  the  ^\•al•-Inaehines  of  to-day  he  has  shown 
n«  u  i)liases  of  dash  and  courage.  Much  has 
been  written  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet;  httle 
has  been  disclosed  regarding  the  move- 
ments of  the  undersea  fighters.  Says  a 
w  riter  in  the  Xew  York  Times: 

Lea\"ing  tlie  home  Itarbors  on  England's 
cast  coast,  or  perliai)s  dn>|>ping  down  somo 
Scottish  firth,  the  submarines  siij)  into  llio 
gray  waters  of  the  North  Sea  and  pick  their 
way  through  German  mine-fields  so  tliat 
they  may  battle  with  the  enemy  even 
within  tlie  confines  of  his  own  harbors. 

One  of  the  most  popular  tales  of  the  e.\- 
pioits  of  Britisli  submarines,  which,  liow- 
e\er,  is  not  contained  in  tlie  prepared  state- 
ment, ileals  with  a  young  commander  who 
audaciously  crept  through  miiie-infested 
waters  into  the  very  harbor  of  Helgoland, 
the  German  Gibraltar.  As  he  allowed  his 
])eriscope  to  show  abo\e  the  surface  for  an 
instant  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  enemy 
r'-boat  riding  awash  while  the  crew, 
lined  up  on  deck,  smiled  a  gi-eeting  to  the 
cro\\ds  on  shore  and  aboard  harbor 
sliipping  who  were  noisily  welcoming  the 
"heroes"  returning  from  a  raid  in  the 
Atlantic.  A  torpedo  from  the  British 
craft  summarily  cut  short  the  celebration 
and  eliminated  the  T-boat  as  a  future 
menace  to  Allied  vessels.  The  brilliant 
]>hase  of  the  achie\'ement  is  the  fa<'t  that 
the  Pjuglish  N'essel  succeeded  in  escaping  and 
returning  to  port  unliarmed. 

Existence  in  one  of  these  fighting  fish  is 
full  of  discomfort,  to  say  the  least,  for  in 
winter  a  cold,  clammy  chill  ix^r\ades  the 
submarine,  and  the  thermometer  some- 
times drops  so  low  that  it  is  impos.sible  to 
sleep.  Spray  se^■eral  inches  thick  accumu- 
lates on  the  wireless  antenna>,  thus  making 
radio  communication  imjwssible,  and  the 
l>eriscope  is  at  times  rendered  u.seless 
because  of  a  mantle  of  frost.  Then,  Ujo, 
the  submarine  is  a  hea\y  rider  in  a  .seaway, 
and  i'wn  fathoms  below  the  surface  it  is 
difficult  to  nuiintain  an  even  keel.  Here 
are  some  incitients  from  the  official  Britisli 
ii'l>ort  that  reveal  interesting  details  of  tho 
submarine  warfare: 

Night  and  day  the  search  is  continued, 
according  as  circumstances  may  diclau-. 
The  watch  is  kept  on  the  surface,  or  siili- 
iiicrged,  save  for  the  periscope,  or  maylni 
the  M'ssels  are  on  tiie  surface  every  now 
and  again  to  scan  the  liorizon  for  any  hos- 
tile craft  which  may  comt-  within  reach. 

.V  ship  being  sighted,  the  stibmarine 
(li\es  to  the  .itfack.  As  the  sliip  is  prol)- 
!il)ly  steaming  fast  on  a  /ig/ag  course,  a 
long  time  may  elap.se  b<>fore  tlie  submarine 
is  in  a  favoral>le  position  to  fire  her  tor- 
pedoes. While  this  is  going  on  she  must 
ascertain  whether  the  ship  is  I'rieiul  ov  fm  . 
and  at  all  costs  slu>  must  avoid  b»>ing  se«'ii 
If  the  periscojM'  is  sighted  the  hostile  ship 
will  make  off  witli  all  speed,  and  the  udds 
are  that  she  will  get  away.  An  irregular 
course  and  great  sjH>ed  make  her  a  diffi- 
cult targ(>t,  antl  if  the  sea  is  smooth  she 
may  st>o  the  track  of  the  torjKHlo  fireti  at 
her  and  ste(>r  to  avoid  it.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  tlu>  ditViculties.  the  submarines  manage 
to  drive  home  their  attacks  and  a  few  of  the 
successes  ma.v  bt>  her»>  recorded. 

While  patrolling  between  the  Eastern 
Ems   and   the    NN'eser    Hi\er   a  submarine 
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sighted  two  lots  of  destroyor  smoke  to  the 
southeastward.  Two  anxious  hours  were 
spent  maneuvering  for  position  lo  attaek, 
and  then,  at  a  range  of  tivi-  hundred  \ards, 
iwo  torpedoes  were  Hred,  one  at  \ho  how 
and  one  at  the  stern,  of  one  of  the  de- 
stroyers. Having  tired  the  torpedcx^s  the 
submarine  dived  to  avoid  being  detected, 
but  a  loud  explosion  told  witliout  doul)t 
that  one  of  the  tor|)edoes  had  reached  its 
mark.  Right  minutes  later  tiie  destroyer 
was  seen  sinking  by  the  stern,  fifteen  feel 
of  her  bows  still  standing  vertically  out  of 
the  water. 

The  other  destroyer  was  seen  steaming 
at  varying  speeds  and  distances  around 
the  wreck.  Elated  at  the  success,  the  sub- 
marine thirsted  to  put  her  down,  too,  but 
as  two  more  destroyers  had  arrived  on  tlic 
scene  and  were  s\stematicall\'  .searching, 
it  was  not  consider«'d  feasible  to  con- 
tinue the  attack. 

On  another  oc(!asion  two  armed  aux- 
iliaries \ver<>  sigiitcd  in  the  Helgoland 
Bight,  and  the  leader,  the  larger  of  the 
two,  was  attacked  and  torpedoed,  and  was 
seen  to  be  sinking  ])y  the  stern. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  submarine 
does  not  actually  see  her  victim  struck, 
but  she  invarial)ly  has  the  .satisfactioti  of 
hearing  the  explosion  if  the  torpedo  gets 
home.  Tliis  was  the  «'.\perience  of  a 
submarine  which,  patrolling  one  morning 
off  the  Ejus,  sighted  an  enemy  destroyer, 
and  fired  both  tubes  at  a  range  of  ;ioO 
\ards.  As  the  submarine  dived  on  firing 
the  re.sult  was  not  seen,  but  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  seconds  there  was  an  e.xceedingly 
loud  explosion,  which  was  distinctly  heard 
twenty-five  miles  away. 

A  quick  sweep  around  with  the  peri- 
.seope  two  or  three  minutes  later  revealed 
no  sign  of  the  destro.\er  which  had  been 
fired  at,  but  four  hundred  yards  astern 
was  another  vessel  of  the  same  kind.  As 
the  destroyer  was  not  actually  seen  to  be 
hit,  at  first  it  appeared  likel\-  that  in  reality 
there  was  only  one  enemj'  vessel,  but  after 
l.ie  bearings  and  distau(tes  had  been  cjare- 
fully  worked  out  this  did  not  .seem  to  liave 
b.^n  possible.  In  view  of  the  violence  of 
the  explosion,  it  is  probable  that  the 
n.agazine  blew  up,  and  that  would  account 
for  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  ship. 

Yet  another  instance  of  tlie  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  ship  may  be  cited.  One 
ot  our  submarines  located  an  enemy  sub- 
marine ahead  of  her,  and,  gi\'ing  chase, 
reduced  the  range  to  four  hundred  yards. 
Two  torpedoes  were  fired,  and  one  was 
seen  to  hit.  When  the  smoke  cleared 
away  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  the  hostile 
vessel  to  be  seen. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  man\'  in- 
stances which  could  be  quoted  showing 
the  silent  and  stealthy  work  of  the 
submarine. 

Surprize  is  the  strongest  element  of  tlie 
success  of  the  submarine  attack.  The 
work  of  the  underseas  fieet  is  therefore 
wrapt  in  more  or  less  mystery,  but  .some 
of  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of 
the  operations  in  Helgoland  Bight  reveal 
something  of  the  life  on  a  submarine: 

When  a  submarine  is  submerged,  her 
captain  alone  is  able  to  see  what  is  taking 
place.  The  success  of  the  enterpri.se 
and  the  safety  of  the  vessel  depend  on  his 
skill  and  nerve  and  the  prompt,  precise 
execution  of  his  orders  by  the  officers  and 
men  under  his  command. 

Our  submarines  have  been  pioneers  in 
waters  which  have  been  mined.  They 
have  been  subjected  to  skilful  and  well- 
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They'll  pay  it  back  many  times 

— tKose  employes  of  yours — after  you  have  made  your  investment, 
on  their  account,  in  a  line  of  sanitary  plumbing  equipment  desig,ned 
to  increase  the  energy,  the  working  spirit,  the  efficiency  and 
self-respect  of  each  one. 

Working  people  are  worth  vastly  more  to  themselves  and  their 
employers  when  ability  to  do  is  spurred  by  eagerness  to  do.  There's 
nothing  theoretical  about  this.  It  is  substantiated  by  many  factory 
owners  whose  experiences  have  made  it  possible  for  "Factory  Sani- 
tation" to  be  written.    A  free  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 

S'tattdard'*  Plumbing  Fixtures 

render  satisfactory  service  to  factory  owners  throughout  the  country.  Installa- 
tions of  all  kinds,  lar^e  and  small,  have  been  furnished  by  us.  Our  facilities 
for  manufacturing  in  lar^e  quantities  insure  prompt  shipment  and  a  completely 
satisfying  service.  This  is  a  particularly  timely  question  because  of  the 
growing,  necessity  for  putting  more  women  in  the  places  formerly  held  by 
men.     Factory  sanitation  thus  becomes  a  more  pressing  necessity. 

"Standard"  Plumbini;  Fixtures  for  the  Home  are  described  in  a 
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In  the  cities  marked  thus 
(*)  at  the  bottom  of  this 
pafee  there  are";St<ittdard" 
Wholesale  Houses  car- 
rying in  stock  complete 
lines  of 

Supplies  and  Tools 

for  Mills,  Mines  and  Fac- 
tories- also  the  Water, 
Gas,  Steam  and  Oil  In- 
dustries. Write  to  or  call 
upon  the  nearest  whole- 
sale house. 

Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Co. 


separate  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  request.     A  splendid 
line  of  fixtures  for  Bath,  Kitchen  and  Laundry  is  shown. 

3tattdard  .SamtatslDl^.Cd.,  Pittsburgh 

Permanent  Exhibits  in  These  Cities: 

*ALTOONA    918    11 TH 

•MILWAUKEE 95   W.   WATER  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO...  149-56  BLUXOME 

LOS  ANGELES 671    MESQUIT 

•LOUISVILLE 319  W.   MAIN 

•HUNTINGTON,   W.   VA.  , 

SECOND  AVE.  AND  TENTH  ST. 

•NASHVILLE 31  5  TENTH  AVE.  S. 

•new  ORLEANS 846  BARONNE 

•HOUSTON PRESTON  t  SMITH 

•DALLAS 1200-1206   JACKSON 

•SAN   ANTONIO 212    LOSOYA 

•ft.  worth 828-8  30  MONROE 

KANSAS   CITY RIDGE  ARCADE 

•TORONTO,  CAN 59  E.  RICHMOND 

•HAMILTON,  CAN  ....  20  W.  JACKSON 
DETROIT  OFFICE...  HAMMOND  BLOG. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE...  91  OS.  MICHIGAN 


MEW  YORK 35  W.    31ST 

NEW  YORK  (EX.   DEPT.  ) 50  BROAD 

BOSTON 1  86  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 1215  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN  BLOG. 

•PITTSBURGH 439-449   WATER 

PITTSBURGH 106SIXTH 

•CHICAGO 14-30  N.    PEORIA 

ST.   LOUIS 100  N.   FOURTH 

^ST.   LOUIS 810  N.   SECOND 

•EAST  ST.  LOUIS. . .  1  5  COLLINSVILLE 

CLEVELAND 4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 

•TOLEDO 31  1  -321  ERIE 

•COLUMBUS 243-265  S.   THIRD 

•canton 1  106  SECOND  ST.N.E. 

•YOUNGSTOWN 458  W.    FEDERAL 

•wheeling 3120-30  JACOB 

•ERIE 128  W.  TWELFTH 


What  You  Need  to  Know  About  English  is  told  pleas- 
antly and  interestingly  in  "Essetitials  of  English  Speech  and 
Literature,"  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Litt.D..  LL.D.  ".^  fasci- 
nating book.  .Scholarly,  lively,  interesting." — TheClobe,  New 
York.  Third  Revised  Edition.  Cloth,  41S  pases,  $1.50  net; 
by  mail,  fi.Oj.    Kcnk  &  \\aGN.\i-ls  Comp.\ny,  New  York. 


TRY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

Select  the  bicycle  you  prefer  fromSS- 
the  44  atyias  colors  and  sizes  in 
the  famous  "Ranger"  line.  We 
send  it  on  approvaland  30  DAYS 
TRIAL,  freight  paid  to  your  town. 
Return  it  if  not  pleused  and  the 
trial  costs  you  nothing. 

Write  at  once  forlar^c  illus- 
trated catalog  showing  complete 
line  of  bicycles,  tires  and  supplies, 
and  particulars  of  7noatmarvelnv.a 
offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle.  You 
will  be  astonished  at  our  /OM^ 
prICOS  and  remarkable  trrms. 

RSOER    AGENTS  Wanted 
—Boys,  make  money  taking  orders 
for  Bicycles,    Tires  and   Sundries 
from  our  big   catalog.     Do  Businea*  direct 
with  the  leading  bicycle  house  in  America.    Do 
not  buy  until  you  knoyif  what  we  can   do. 

MC  A  r\    CYCLE    COMPANY 
bMU   Dept.  B.172  CHICAGO, 


HUMOROUS    HITS 

and  ''How  to  Hold  an  Audience'* 


A  bookful  of  modern 
recitations  —  short  —suc- 
cessful "HITS"  ^ppr- 
•unally  gathered  and 
tested  in  tise  hy  (iien 
ville  Kleispi'.  Director  -; 
t  Iw  Pviblic*-  bpcakia. 
Club  of  America. 


Special  feature  ;       Ex- 
pert advice  on  use  of  the 
voice,  breath,  modulation, 
pause,  intensity,    gesture, 
inipf^rsonation.     meinori7- 
jre.     Price  $1.25;  post- 
paid 91.37. 
UNki  WAGNALLS  CO. 
N'e«   Voik 


\'i  Wm.  C.  Gorgas  says 


Surgeon- 
General 

of  HOW  TO  LIVE:  "It  is  the  most  practical  and  useful 
book  on  the  subject  that  1  know  of."  This  is  the  nation's 
best  and  most  popular  book  on  health  and  hygiene,  full  of 
vital  advice  andlinformation  that  will  save  you  many.a  tickday. 

HOW  TO    LIVE 

Prepared  by  Irving  Fisher,  Professor  at  Yale,  and  Dr. 
Eugene  L.  Fisk,  under  the  supervision  of  Vie  Life  Extension 
Institute,  which  is  compKJsed  of  the  highest  mr dical  authorities 
in  the  country.  This  book  is  strongly  recommended  by 
Surgeon-General  Rupert  Blue,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
and  hundreds  of  others. 

IPmo,  cloth  bound.     Price  $1.12  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Promote  Comfort,  Economy 
and  Appearance  by  " AEROLUXING  " ! 

IT  NEVER  PAYS  to  compromise  on  quality  in  buying  shades.    The  best 
shades  are  always  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

So  go  to  an  Aerolux  Dealer — there's  one  in  nearly  every  city  or  large 
town — and  insist  on  getting  Aerolux  Ventilating  Shades!  They're  made 
for  any  size  opening — for  any  shading  purpose — are  ideal  from  every  angle. 

Aerolux  Ventilating  Shades  keep  out  the  sun,  let  in  light  and  air — are  durable  and 
weather-resisting.  Won't  flap,  buckle,  stick  in  the  pulleys,  or  give  trouble — assure  long 
satisfactory  service — are  highly  artistic  as  well. 

Instantly  recognized  by  their  smooth,  silky  finish,  excellence  of  material  and  finish 
and  many  exclusive  features — a  reason  why  leading  architects  are  now  so  widely  speci- 
fying Aerolux  for  the  complete  equipment  of  Porches,  Sun  Parlors,  Sleeping  Porches,  etc. 

Yet  these  shades  cost  no  more  than  many  of  the  substitutes  which  they  are  rapidly 
supplanting. 

Made  in  all  standard  widths.     Harmonious  colors.     If  no  dealer  in  your  locality,  write 
us  direct.  Don't  accept  a  substitute — find  Aerolux  name  on  Shade  before 
buying. 

Special  Fabrics  for  Store,  Office,  Bank  and  Factory  Shades. 

Illustrated  Book  of  Uses  and  Fabric   Color  Samples  sent  FREE 
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thought  out  antisubmarine  tactics  bj-  a 
hig^ili-  trained  and  determined  enemy,  at- 
tacked by  gun-ftre  and  torpedo,  driven  to 
lie  at  a  great  depth  to  preserve  battery 
power,  liunted  for  hours  at  a  time  by  the 
hostile  torpedo-craft,  and  at  times  forced 
to  dive  under  our  own  war-shij^s  to  avoid 
interfering  ^^Tth  their  movements. 

Sudden  alterations  of  course  and  depth, 
the  swish  of  .propellers  overhead,  and  the 
concussion  of  bursting  shells  give  an 
indication  to  the  crew  of  the  risks  to 
M  hich  they  are  being  exposed,  and  it 
speaks  well  for  the  morale  of  these  young 
officers  and  men,  and  their  gallant  faith  in 
their  captains,  that  they  have  invariably 
carried  out  their  duties  quietly,  keenly, 
and  confidently  under  conditions  that 
might  well  have  tried  the  most  hardened 
veteran. 

The  hardships  undergone  during  stormy 
weather  are  terrible.  During  the  winter 
months  westerly  gales  ^ere  frequently 
experienced  in  the  Bight,  and  these  gales 
were  in\ariably  accompanied  by  high,  steep 
seas,  which  made  it  impossible  to  open  the 
conning-lower  hatch.  Vision  was  limited 
to  that  through  the  periscope,  and  was  only 
a  (^able  or  two  between  the  seas,  which 
continually  broke  over  them. 

There  was  no  rest  at  the  bottom,  even 
at  twenty-two  fathoms,  as  the  vessels 
rolled  and  bumped  dangerously.  They 
were  consequently  compelled  to  keep  under 
wa\-  at  a  dej^th  clear  of  the  keels  of  pos- 
sible ships.  When  battery  power  became 
low  the  submarine  had  perforce  to  come  to 
the  surface  to  recharge.  While  on  the 
surface  it  was  essential  to  run  the  engines 
in  order  to  keep  head  to  sea,  and  through 
the  ventilator,  which,  with  the  engines 
nmning,  must  necessarily  be  kept  open, 
much  water  was  shipped. 

The  weather  liad  not  been  good,  and 
throughout  the  six  days  the  cold  had  been 
intense — arcti(%  in  fact.  At  times  ice 
formed  on  the  periscope  very  quickly  and 
obsciu-ed  vision  so  that  it  had  to  be  tlipt 
every  five  minutes.  On  the  surface  the 
thermometer  ga\'e  no  reading,  tho  it  had  a 
minimum  of  IS  degrees  of  frost.  To  re- 
ceive messages  by  wireless  Avas  impossible, 
for  the  s|)ray  froze  on  the  aerial,  forming  a 
coating  of  ice  two  inches  thick. 

PVoni  time  to  time  it  was  necessary 
to  dive  to  remove  the  icicles,  which,  over  a 
foot  long,  depended  from  portions  of  the 
suj)erstructure.  The  bridge  screen  froze 
like  a  board,  and  only  with  difficulty  could 
it  be  folded,  and  the  ice  on  the  coats  of  the 
officers  and  crew  did  not  thaw  until  some 
hours  after  the  garments  had  been  hung 
up  below. 

The  submarine's  "ears"  are  apparently 
keen,  for  the  report  states  that  a  "de- 
stroyer was  heard  to  pass  very  close  over- 
head .  .  .  and  a  sweep  was  distinctly 
heard  to  di-ag  over  her  hull." 

The  attempt  of  a  submarine  to  pass  into 
the  Baltic — which,  tho  a  failure,  was  a  strik- 
ing example  of  j)luck  and  d(^termination — 
is  thus  described: 

It  was  known  that  the  German  Fleet 
was  exercising  in  the  Baltic,  and  thi-ee  sub- 
marines, A',  Y,  and  Z,  were  detailed  to 
make  the  passage  of  the  Sound  and  attack. 
It  was  essential  that  the  three  vessels 
should  pass  through  the  Sound  the  same 
night,  but  unfortunately  X  developed 
certain  defects  and  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  other  two.  The  result  was  that 
she  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Sound 
the  night  after  Y  and  Z  had  successfully 
made   the   passage.      Their   presence   was 


discovered  in  the  Baltic  and  the  enemy  took 
all  possible  steps  to  prevent  either  their 
getting  out  of  the  Baltic  or  others  getting  in. 

What  A'  found  was  four  merchant  ships 
in  line  abreast  proceeding  through  the 
narrow  entrance  to  the  Sound,  and  from  the 
■accurate  station  they  kept  it  was  e\ident 
they  were  sweeping.  Beyond  them  were 
destroyers.  These  ships  were  all  shoAviug 
navigation  lights,  and,  accordingl\ ,  A' 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  do  so,  too,  hop- 
ing to  pass  without  attracting  attention. 

She  had  not^  ppoceeded  far  before  she 
was  detected  by  a  destroyer,  which  tried 
to  ram  her.  Her  only  course  was  to  dive, 
and  as 'she  sank  in  the  water  she  heard  the 
threshing  of  the  enemy's  propellers  above 
her. 

To  make  the  passage  with  lights  burning 
was  clearly  out  of  the  question,  and, 
nothing  daunted,  she  returned,  silently  and 
stealthily  creeping  on  the  surface,  until 
she  got  into  the  wake  of  a  vessel  pro- 
ceeding through  the  sound,  trusting  to  be 
able  to  follow  her  unobserved. 

For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  plan 
would  succeed,  but  suddenly  the  vessel 
she  was  following  stopt.  As  luck  would 
have  it  she  was  a  destroyer,  which  at  on(;c 
endeavored  to  ram  her.     Again  she  dived. 

A  third  and  a  fourth  attempt  brought  no 
greater  success.  The  enemy,  thoroughly 
alarmed,  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  ram 
h(>r.  Another  effort  would  not  only  have 
YnH'n  hopeless,  but  would  have  imjustifiably 
risked  the  boat  and  the  lives  of  the  crew, 
so  she  returned  to  her  base,  as  her  gallant 
commander  exprest  it  in  his  report,  ' '  prior 
to  making  a  further  attempt." 


DIARY  OF  A  GERMAN  OFFICER  SLAIN 
IN  THE  "BIG  DRIVE" 


TNTERESTING  glimpses  of  happenings 
^  behind  the  German  lines  just  previous 
to  the  "big  drive"  are  furnished  by  a  diary 
which  was  foimd  on  the  body  of  an  officer 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  Division  who  was 
killed  in  the  fighting  at  Hebuteme  on 
April  6.  Here  are  some  extracts  that  were 
printed  in  the  London  Times: 

March  13. — Reached  our  destination, 
Villers-Pommeroeul,  at  7  p.m.  and  de- 
trained. At  8  o'clock  marched  via  Thulin, 
Quicvrain,  to  Onnaing,  arriving  there 
about  1  o'clock. 

March  14. — We  are  said  to  be  remain- 
ing here  for  four  da>s.  Pj'obably  a  large 
"break-through"  attack  is  taking  place 
south  of  us,  and  we  are  to  cover  the  right 
flank  of  the  attack.  In  the  afternoon  we 
Avent  to  Valenciennes,  a  fine,  old-fashioned 
French  town.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
bouglit  in  the  shops,  tho  plenty  in  the 
army  canteens,  etc.,  which  are  excellentlj- 
supplied. 

March  18. — The  major  addrest  the 
company.  "Fall  in"  at  8  p.m.  This  is 
oiu'  first  night  mai'ch  and  the  fifth  of  the 
Army. 

W^e  belong  to  the  17th  Army.  Com- 
mander at  present  unknowm.  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  of  this  armj-  is  Krafft 
von  Dellmensingen,  who  was  with  us  in 
Italy.  Our  gi-oup  is  the  9th  Reserve 
Corps.  Changes  have  also  taken  place 
in  the  division.  Our  Brigadier-General 
Haas  has  been  given  a  Prussian  division, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  Colonel  Gluck, 
who,  up  to  the  present,  has  commanded  the 
242d  Infantry  Brigade.  Our  regimental 
adjutant,  Fischer  von  Weikhersthal,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  13th  Corps. 

At  last  v.-e  are  getting  further  informa- 
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tiou  about  operations  on  this  Front,  lu 
three  armies,  huge  masses  of  troops  are 
marching  forward.  In  the  salient  south  of 
Arras,  attacks  will  be  launched  at  three 
different  i)oints,  the  code  names  of  -nhich 
will  be  Michael  1.  2,  8.  Zero  daj-  is  to  be 
called  "Michael  day."  This  name  is  also 
the  symbol  for  the  German  Michael's  day 
of  revenge. 

The  general  line  of  advance  is  in  a  west- 
erly direction  to  Abbeville,  etc.,  in  order 
to  separate  the  British  from  the  French. 
If  France  is  left  to  herself  she  will  come  tr> 
terms  quickh"  therefore,  the  chief  blows 
are  to  be  directed  against  the  British. 
The  preparations  have  been  so  thought.- 
fuUy  planned  that  failure  is  almost  an 
impossibility.  In  spite  of  all  this,  if  it 
should  happen  that  the  attack  is  held  up 
at  one  point,  it  will  be  immediately  broken 
off  there,  and  the  troops  moved  to  another 
sector.  To  the  north  of  Group  Michael 
1  is  the  Group  Mars,  which  consists  of 
the  26th  Division.  26th  Reserve  Division, 
and  the  2;i6th  Division.  These  are  de- 
tailed to  me'ct  and  parry  any  counter- 
stroke  from  the  direction  of  Arras,  and  so 
to  keep  on  guarding  the  right  flank  of 
Michael  1. 

We  have  a  colossal  amount  of  artillerj- 
at  our  disposal;  for  instance,  in  our  own 
division,  of  which  only  two  regiments  will 
be  in  the  line,  we  have  68  batteries  and 
several  hundred  trench-mortars  of  various 
calibers.  Gas  is  to  be  freely  used;  an  im- 
measurable quantity  of  artillery  of  th(^ 
attacking  infantry  is  to  follow  up  ini- 
mediateh'.  Large  formations  follow  be- 
hind to  deal  with  booty,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  As  the  district  into  which  we 
are  going  is  badly  off  for  drinking  water, 
each  company  is  provided  with  its  water- 
cart.  At  present  we  are  still  under  the 
orders  of  G.  H.  Q.  Our  forward  move 
is  via  Valenciennes  and  Denain  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Ch^risy.  I  have  forty 
men  in  my  platoon;  their  moral  and  gen- 
eral condition  is  verj'  satisfactory-. 

We  continue  the  march  smoothly,  all 
precautions  being  taken  Avith  regard  to 
cover,  as  hostile  aircraft  are  about.  Everj'- 
where  one  hears  and  sees  the  anti-aircraft 
fii'e  and  machine-gim  fire  with  tracer 
bullets.  English  airmen  continually  drop 
star-shells  to  assist  them  in  searching  for 
the  roads.  Evt>ry thing  passes  on  smoothlj', 
and  it  is  strange  to  think  of  all  the  masses 
of  troops  which  are  marching  westward  on 
all  the  various  roads  over  a  wide  front  to- 
night. "Germany  on  the  march."  We 
pass  St.  Saulves.  Valenciennes,  La  Sen- 
tinelle,  Herin.  Oisy,  Denain  to  Havelny, 
al)out  20  kilometers  (123^^  miles). 

On  March  10,  night  marches  began, 
the  diary  stating  that  the  movement  of 
the  troops  started  at  8:50  p.m.;  at  1  a..m. 
they  reached  Auberchicourt,  where  they 
were  billeted  in  workmen's  cottages. 
Under  date  of  March  20,  the  officer  \\Titevs: 
"Our  artillerj'  is  four  times  as  great  as 
the  enemy's,"  and  "up  to  dato  the  enemy 
appears  to  have  noticed  nothing  of  our 
movement  ui)."  Then  comes  the  opening 
of  the  attack: 

March  21. — Artillery-barrage  at  6  a.m. 
in  the  direction  of  the  Michael  sector. 
In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  a  wireless- 
station,  wht>r(>  at  last  we  got  the  first  news 
from  the  Front.  The  attack  was  a  com- 
plete success  and  the  enemy  entirely  taken 
by  surprize.  Bullecourt,  Croisilles.  and 
St.  L^ger  are  in  our  hands.  The  enemy  is 
also  giving*  way  in  our  sector.     The  26th 
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Reserve  Division  has  already  gone  up  to 
tlu'  P'ront,  but  it  appears  that  our  division 
will  not  he  required  for  the  first  phase; 
many  artillery  regiments  have  also  gone 
up,  including  Austrians. 

The  spirits  of  the  troops  are  high,  es- 
pecially as  wo  hear  that  the  affair  at  V(!r- 
dun  has  also  succeeded.  Veiy  interesting 
to  watch  the  aerial  activity.  As  Michael's 
attack  succeeded,  it  seems  hardlj'  prob- 
able that  the  further  attack  planned  h\ 
"Mars"  (to  which  we  belong)  will  take 
place.  We  had  only  just  gone  to  rest 
when  the  battalion  was  alarmed.  We 
marched  off  at  \2:^0  via  ^Vi-leux,  ficoust. 
and  Kumaucourt,  where  we  found  a  com- 
fortable billet.  Great  activity  on  all  the 
roads;  we  met  the  Hrst  batches  of  wounded 
and  i)risoners. 

March  22. — Introduced  to  our  new 
])rigadier.  Colonel  Gluck;  he  is  not  popular. 

March  2.S. — Alarm  at  5  a.m.  Marched 
via  Villers  to  C^agnicourt,  where  we  billeted 
in  huts  and  tents  in  the  wood  south  of 
Cagnicourt. 

March  24. — We  are  about  three  kilo- 
meters behind  the  old  front  line.  The 
advance  must  be  going  on  satisfactorilj-, 
and  it  is  a  good  sign  fhat  we  have  not 
yet  been  required,  showing  that  the  divi- 
sion has  not  yet  had  many  losses. 

March  26. — At  12:30  a.m.  the  battalion 
was  alarmed;  marched  \'\a.  Ifendecourt  in 
the  direction  of  Fontaine,  where  we  occu])3' 
the  dugouts  of  the  former  front  line. 
We  are  in  reserve  behind  the  236th  In- 
fantry Division.  The  situation  is  still 
not  known  to  us.  This  evening  we  move 
up  to  the  front  line  to  the  right  of  the  26th 
Weserve  Division,  and  attack  Henin  to- 
morrow morning.  At  7  p.m.  these  orders 
are  canceled,  also  the  movement  orders. 
'V\\v  trenches  are  not  severely  shelled,  but 
Fontaine  is  absolutely  flat.  Our  own 
artillery -fire  is  very  severe;  batteries  are 
in  position  in  everj'  hollow. 

March  27. — Called  at  .5  a.m.  We  ad- 
\anc(>  via  Ooisilles  and  St.  Leger,  where 
we  are  billeted  in  vacated  huts  and  dug- 
outs. We  cross  No  Man's  Land,  which 
formerly  separated  the  British  from  the 
(rerman  lines;  it  is  a  thrilling  moment  to 
think  that  we  were  walking  over  ground 
where  one  dared  not  show  oneself  before. 
We  see  a  good  manj^  traces  of  the 
lighting. 

The  battalion  arrives  at  9  o'clock,  but 
does  not  get  much  rest.  We  discovei'ed 
that  another  big  attack  was  in  progress. 
We  were  alarmed  at  1  p.m.  We  are  at- 
tached to  the  18th  Corps,  and  leave  the 
old  nth  Reserve  Corps,  but  still  remain  in 
ths-  17th  Army  under  Otto  von  Biilow. 

Our  orders  are  to  support  the  left  flank 
ot  the  attacking  234th  Division  in  case  of 
necessity,  and  wo  are  in  readiness  for  this. 
At  9  P.M.  the  2d  Battalion  119th  In- 
fantry Regiment  and  the  3d  Battalion 
12.")th  Infantry  Regiment  move  up  into 
line  to  close  a  gap  which  exists  between 
the  239th  and  234th  Divisions.  The  1st 
Battalion  119th  Infantry-  Regiment  is  to 
follow  the  attack  in  echelon  formation. 
At  10  P.M.  I  go  out  with  a  reconnaissance 
party  of  four  men  for  the  1st  Battalion, 
and  at  last,  after  losing  our  direction  many 
times.  I  find  the  left  flank  of  the  2d 
Battalion  at  1  o'clock. 

Here  the  tone  of  the  diary  changes. 
Mark  the  effect  of  a  slight  re\erse  on  the 
morale : 

^SIarch  28. — I  send  back  an  e.xaet  re- 
port to  my  battalion.  Later.  I  go  back 
myself,  but,  xmfortimately,  the  battalion 
meanwhile  has  been  moved  off  and  I  had 


LigM 
Can't 

Strike 


SHINN 

€ei$  There! 

RST' 


1918  Lightning  losses  will  be  the  greatest  ever  known, 

because   of   the    increased   value  of   the   buildings,   grain   and    live 

stock    destroyed.      This  country  cannot  afford    the    enormous   Lightning 

losses   this  year.     It  is  your  duty  to  your  countrj',  as  well  as  to  your  family 

and  yourself,  to  see  that  every  building  you  own  is  protected  before  Lightning  strikes. 


Shinn-Flat 

Lightning  Conductors  Protect  Property 

They  arc  the  most  moilei  ii  Lightning  Rods  e\  er  devised.  They  consist  of  pure  copper 
wires,  woven  in  the  form  of  Hat  ribbon-like  cables,  one  inch  in  width. 

The  U.  S.  \Veather  Bureau  Says : 

"It  has  long  been  rrcoRnizeri  that  wide  metal  ribbon  is  a  better  conductor  ol  Light  ningdiscliarges 
than  llie  same  amount  of  metal  in  tlie  form  of  cither  a  cj  liniler  briiided  or  twisted  conductor." 

Shinn-Flat  Rods  Are  Bonded  to  Protect 

Shinn-Flat  i.s  the  only  Lightning  Rod  in  .America  tliat  is  covered  by  a  Ca?h  Bond  liiat  Lightning 
will  not  strike.  It  is  paid  for  by  us,  and  issued  diri'ct  to  you  by  a  large  Bonding  Comiiany.  Sliinn- 
Klat  Conductors  may  be  r>ut  on  any  building  at  reasonable  expense.  \Vritc  lor  Book  on  Lightning 
Cause  and  Control  and  lull  information.  (jiji 

W.  C.  SHINN  MFG.  CO.,  1652  Monadnock  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  A* 


for   Auto    Ttrps.      Double     mileape,      pn-vent 

blowouts  and  j-unctnres.     Ka.sily  a|i[)Iied  in  any 

tiie.     lL-=od   over    ani(    over    in    soveral    tires. 

Y0    ThuusaridsBoId.   DeUiln  fr.-e.     Agents  want-jd. 

^     American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.316  Cincinnati,  0. 


Q 


iSERyiCESRMMlOOfwlO* 

•  1,  2  or  Tt  Stars    (ttate    which)  with  Catalog  of 

;  Cards  and    Novelties  for  Soldiers,  Nurses,  Etc. 

;  Dealers  Wanted. 

;  ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASE,  290  Causeway  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOW  TO  LIVE 


Just  published.  .Xuthorized  In- anri  prepared  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Exten- 
sion Institute  by  IRVING  FISHER,  Chairman.  Profes-sor 
of  Political  Economy,  Yale  University,  and  EL'G'EN'E 
LYMAN  FISK,  M.n.  This  volume  is  virtually  the  nation's 
ofificial  general  handbook  of  personal  and  home  hygiene. 
Scientifically  correct  information  ondiet,  breathing,  exercise, 
constipation,  housing,  bathing,  hygiene,  blood  pressure,  etc., 
etc.  Send  for  a  copy  to-day.  $i.oo:  by  mail  $i .t2. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY,   NEW  YORK 


Cooks  Entire 
Meal  Over 
One  Burner 


CONSERVO  use  is  a  vital  fuel  saving 
measure.  Instead  of  using  both  your 
oven  and  several  of  the  top  burners 
of  your  range,  you  cook  the  entire  meal 
over  a  single  burner.  With  better  results, 
too.  Conservo  cooks  floods  in  their  own 
moisture;  no  water  is  added,  and  all  the 
)  rich  juices  and  healthful  mineral  salts  are 
retained,  undiluted.  Meats  do  not  lose 
weight,  are  tender  and  delicious.  Nothing 
can  burn  in  Conservo,  so  watching  is  un- 
^^^  necessary  and  your  time  is  saved. 

Conservo 

Conserves  Food— Fuel— Time 

Conserve  canning  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  yet  devised.  Fruit  or  vegetables 

are  put  into  the  jars  cold  and  sterilized  in  Conservo.  following  the  cold  pack  process  which  the  Govern- 
ment advocates.    Food  so  canned  keeps  perfectly  and  retains  its  fresh,  delicate  flavor.    No  other  way     . 
is  so  easy  or  so  sure.    For  canning  alone  Conservo  is  indispensable.    You  will  find  it  very  simple  to  / 
can  a  larger  quantity  of  summer's  abundant  fruit  and  vegetables  and  insure  ample  winter  supplies-^ 
of  food,  when  you  have  a  labor-saving  Conservo.  / 

FREE:     Valuable  boof^,  "Secrets  of  Cold  Pack  Canning";  also  con-  / 

tains  delicious  Conseroo  cooliing  recipes.     Mail  coupon  for  it  today.  y 

/         Toledo 
Cooker  Co. 


TOLEDO  COOKER  COMPANY 


Cans  14 
Jars  at 
One 
Time 


Dept,  56 


Toledo,  Ohio 


/ 


Dept.  56 
Toledo,  Ohio 

/Send  free,  "Secrets 
,        of  Cold  Pack  Canning 
/and    Conservo     Cooking 
Kecipes." 
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TRADE 
MARK 


NoPfoncy 

NoObligik- 
tioiv. 


PATENTED 


as  Long  ais  the  lord 

No  ONK  knows  how  long  a  Ford  ran  last.  It  is 
admittedly  tho  car  that  dplivers  Bood  6er\)co 
under  abusp  and  outrageous  car"  loneer  than 
any  other  machine.     But  no  Ford  can  outlast  the 

For 
Ford 

Shock  Absorber  cars 

Hassler  Short  Absorbers  aio  madeot  chrome  ▼»- 
nadium  eteel.  Thev  cushion  the  car  by  comprea- 
«<on,— the  spring  is  compressed  to  give  flexibility 
andnoe  itrttchf.d.  Thecombination— Ford  Car  and 
Hassler  Khoclf  Absorber?—'  3 irresi  jt iblo.  Thei  ord 
is  transformed— It  rides  as  easily  as  a  s2,tKX)  car; 
Bidcswav  is  prevented  and  up-throw  eliminated; 
tires  lust  longer  and  repair  bills  aro  cut  one- 
third.  30n,fiOi1  Ford  Onnera 
recognize  their  economic 
necessity. 
10- Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

Try  Hasalrrii  10  daj>  wllbout 
eoit*  Tbpn.lf  yua  are  wilMoir  t- 
do  without  thrm,  they  will  b« 
taken  off  with- 


CONSERVE 

ENERGY,  LABOR, 
TIME,  SPACE. 

In  these  days  of  conser- 
vation the  Hill  Dryer 
•'  more  than  does  its  part  and  its  cost 
is  offset  in  many  ways.  Saves 
diaRging  around  a  heavy  clothes 
basket  or  reaching  to  backbrcaking 
heights. 

Saves  time,  for  you    hang  the    clothes  simply  by   standing 
in  one  place  and  pulling  the  Dryer  toward  you. 
Is  compact    and    when    not  in     use  is   easily  taken   down 
leaving  your  lawn  clear  of  all  obstruction. 
Made  in  three  styles  for  lawn,  roof  or  balcony.    Also  in  three 
sizes.  Write  for  folder  and  prices  of  different  sizes  and  types. 

HILL  CLOTHES  DRYER    CO. 
51  Central  St.  Worcester,  Mass. 


"The  most  efficient 
dentifrice  is  a  powder. 
Sticky  products  are 
favorable  to  germ  life."" 

— Liller  from    a    prominent    dentist, 
■whose  name  wUl  be  given  on  request. 


0 


?7^e  QXYGENToafltRywiler 

CleHnS'WhHens-'Prcserves 

APACHACIi.  .sulluirilt  ti>t  niu-  ur.k's 
trial.  and  authoritative  booklet  tellins 
•Why  .1  Tooth  Powder  is  Belter  Than  a 
I'.iste."  will  be  .sent  frif  on  re(iuest. 

"Your  32   Teeth  Are  32  Reatont" 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  Incorporated 

96  Fullon  Street  New  York 


to  hunt  for  them  again  for  several  hours, 
but  without  success.  We  were  dog  tired 
and  rested  in  an  old  dugout  for  some  hours. 
At  10:30  we  trar-ked  our  battalion  down; 
it  had  meanwhile  been  put  into  the  line. 
There  were  much  confusion  and  great  dis- 
order, with  portions  of  four  regiments 
mi.xed  together.  The  British  are  firing  a 
great  deal  and  our  right  flank  is  right  in 
the  air.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  in  touch 
with  our  right,  as  they  are  too  far  behind, 
consequently  we  are  being  heavily  enfiladed. 
Al  12:.50  our  battalion  received  fresh  orders 
for  an  attack,  which  oi'ders,  howe\er,  were 
immediately  canceled.  We  are  faced  by 
some  verj-  cle\erly  concealed  machine- 
gun  nests,  which  can  not  be  touched  by  our 
artillery-fire,  and  they  would  cause  us  the 
severest  casualties  diu-ing  an  advance. 

It  is  now  o  P.M.  and  there  is  a  general 
lull  in  the  fighting.  Not  until  evening, 
when  the  units  were  sorted  and  our  regi- 
ment taken  away,  did  I  learn  that  my 
platoon  in  the  assault  in  the  morning  had 
lost  3  men  killed,  3  w^ounded,  and  1  missing. 
Connection  has  also  been  established  with 
our  right  flank.  It  seems  that  there  will 
be  a  return  to  trench-warfare  for  a  few 
days  in  this  part,  as  the  enemy  immediately 
in  front  of  us  has  massed  his  main  forces 
there,  and  attacks  there  would  cost  us 
nothing  but  losses.  If  the  operations 
north  and  south  of  us  succeed  the  enemy 
w  ill  aLso  have  to  give  w-aj-  here. 

We  revert  to  trench  -  warfare  tiictics 
again,  and  the  division  is  again  organized 
in  depth.  We  go  to  Aloyenneville  and 
settle  down  in  a  comfortable  deep  dug- 
out; there  is  not  a  single  house  left  standing 
in  any  of  the  villages. 

M.\RCH  29. — At  7  A.M.  w^e  were  alarmed 
and  taken  still  farther  back,  as  the  division 
is  to  be  still  further  distributed  in  depth. 

March  30. — We  are  still  hopeful  of 
becoming  attached  to  one  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful attacking  groups  farther  south. 
We,  and  also  the  26th  Reserve  Division, 
have  had  fairly  heavy  casualties,  and  have 
VQTy  little  success  to  show  for  them,  as 
the  opposition  here  is  too  well  organized 
for  us. 

March  31. — Easter  day.  Quiet.  The 
3d  Battalion  has  relieved  the  2d  in  front 
line.  We  remain  in  the  same  place.  At 
(i  P.M.  Ave  receive  fresh  orders.  Tho  2t)th 
Division  is  to  be  relieved;  there  will  be  no 
further  offensive  here  for  the  present. 
W^e  are  to  join  the  14th  Reserve  Corps 
farther  south.  ]Marcn  via  Mory  Beugnatre 
to  Fremicourt. 

April  1.— The  battalion  arrives  at  6:30 
a.m.  We  are  to  take  jiart  in  the  next  big 
attack,  Avliich  will  take  place  shortly,  and 
are  to  cover  the  right  flank  of  a  group 
which  has  to  force  the  i)assag(>s  o\er  the 
Ancre.  Our  group  will  attack  from  the 
sector  II(5buterne  (exclusive)  Sugar  Fac- 
tory (2  kilometers  south  of  Hebuterne), 
toward  Colincamps.  Meanwhile,  we  re- 
main here  in  support.  Enormous  amount 
of  trHlVic  on  the  Cambrai-Bai«uinie  road, 
up  to  which  point  the  railway  will  also  bo 
lunning  to-morrow. 

April  2. — The  attack  is  to  take  place 
on  the  'y\h.  In  the  evening,  at  8:30,  we 
inarch  via  Bapaume.  A\esnes,  Gr^A'illers 
to  the  sector  northeast  of  Miraumont; 
the  roads  have  no  bottom  to  them,  and 
an>  blocked  at  many  points. 

.\i'KiL  3. — The  companies  leave  for  the 
Front  at  8  o'clock.  I  remain  behind  to 
bring  on  the  battalion's  light  machine 
guns,  which  ha\e  not  yet  arrived. 

Tho  writer  evidently  met  his  death 
during  tho  attack  on  the  iith,  which  he 
says   was  carefully  planned,  for  the  last 


entrj-  in  the  diary  was  under  the  date  of 
April  4,  when  he  wrote: 

At  2  A.M.  I  left  with  the  1st  Machine- 
Gun  Company.  It  was  pitch-dark,  rain- 
ing, and  numberless  holes  and  old  trenches 
everywhere.  We  ran  into  a  burst  of  fire, 
and  unfortunately  one  shell  dropt  be- 
tween the  2d  and  3d  sections;  there  were 
a  few  killed  and  wounded.  We  arrive 
up  in  the  front  line  at  7  a.m.  The  battalion 
had  mistaken  the  way  at  night  and  was  not 
in  its  coirect  position.  It  is  now  too  Ught, 
and  we  can  not  alter  our  positions.  It  is 
an  a^-ful  mix-up. 

We  are  on  the  old  battle-ground  of  1914- 
1916.  We  are  in  the  last  Une,  about  two 
kilometers  south  of  Hebuterne.  There 
are  cultivated  fields  in  front  of  us.  Terri- 
bly bad  weather.  During  the  day  we 
remain  in  old  English  dugouts;  in  the 
evening  we  are  to  take  up  our  correct 
positions,  which  will  be  a  very  difBcult 
matter,  as  troops  of  five  or  six  different 
battalions  are  all  mixed  up  together. 


AN  EARLY  MORNING  VISIT  TO  THE 
SENATE  PRESS-GALLERY 


IT  is  early  morning  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber— early  morning  in  the  sense  that 
the  grave  and  roAerend  gentlemen  who 
manipulate  the  legislation  of  this  great 
Republic,  according  to  their  Aarying 
political  vieAvs,  have  not  yet  assembled. 
In  the  press-gallery  a  foAv  noAvspaper  cor- 
respondents are  preparing  for  the  work  of 
the  day.  The  minor  wheels  are  just  begin- 
ning to  reAohe.  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
tAA'o  pages  are  busily  engaged  pouring  a  red 
powder  into  two  ebony  receptacles  with 
great  ceremony,  for  they  are  th^  sacred 
snuflf-boxes  of  the  Senate. 

Making  his  uncertain  Avay  from  desk  to 
desk  is  a  little  Avhite-haired  old  man, 
spectacled  and  stoop-shouldered,  carefully 
inspecting  the  ink-Avells  and  sand-pots  of 
the  Senators,  for  be  it  knoAvn  that,  as  in  ye 
olden  time,  should  a  Senator  commit  his 
eloquence  to  paper  it  is  fixt  Avith  sand  in- 
stead of  the  pink  or  blue  blotter  of  com- 
merce. And,  says  the  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

The  little  old  man  upon  whom  it  is 
your  privilege  to  look  as  he  functions 
according  as  it  is  Avritten  that  he  should 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Senate,  is  Charles 
Richards,  and  his  status  is  otIRcial  sharpener 
of  the  quill  pens  and  keej^er  of  the  Senate 
stationery.  Old  Richards  Avas  young 
Richards  Avhen  Charles  Sumner  brought 
him  from  a  hospital  Avhero  he  recovered 
from  AAcninds  received  at  Antietam,  in 
1862,  and  had  him  appoint<^d  to  this  posi- 
tion. FiVer  since  then  Richards  has  faith- 
fully and  joyously  serAcd  the  noble  Senate 
At  about  the  time  he  came  quill  pens  had 
.started  to  go.  But  he  clung  to  his  job, 
for  does  not  the  statut(>  prescribe  that  the 
duties  Richards  fell  li(>ir  to  shall  incluile  the 
sharpening  of  the  quills?     It  does! 

So  it  Avas,  then,  that  he  Avas  retained 
by  a  Senate  that  finally  yielded  to  base 
metal — in  the  Avay  of  Avriting  instruments — 
and  for  thirty  yt>ars  or  theiva bouts  there 
Avas  no  call  for  quills.  But  the  imperial 
State  t)f  Massachu.setts  nt>eded  a  Senator 
once  and  there  Avas  deli^gated  to  defend  its 
sovereign   rights   and   uphold   its   ancient 
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Ho\v  Big  Should  the  Gasoline  Tank  Be? 

A  Motoring  Question  that  Demonstrates  Franklin  Economy 


Suppose  you  could  fill  the  gasoline  tank  only  once 
— with  270  miles  to  go;    how  big  should  the  tank  be? 

"It  depends  on  how  much  gasoline  the  car  burns 
up" — would  naturally  be  your  answer  to  this  question. 

Exactly;  and  your  answer  leads  directly  to  the 
reason  why  the  Franklin  is  the  most  economical  fine 
car  in  America. 

The  Story  Told   by  the 
Gasoline  Tanks 

The  Franklin  Car  (the  one  on  the  left  in  the  above 
picture)  because  it  is  scientifically  free  from  unnecessary 
weight,  runs  270  miles  on  its  gasoline  tank  capacity  of 
13 ji  gallons.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  to 
the  gallon. 

The  average  neavy  car  (on  the  right)  to  run  the 
same  distance,  would  require  a  cumbersome  gasoline 
tank  holding  27  gallons — at  the  rate  of  only  10  miles 
to  the  gallon. 

Why? 

Simply  because  of  the  mechanical  law — as  old  as  the 
ages — that  weight  requires  power  in  proportion  to  move 
it.  And  the  more  power  needed,  the  more  gasoline 
consumed.   Wherever  there  is  excessive  weight,  there 


is  friction,  wear  and  drag — ^W  //  a/ways  shows  up  in 
the  gasoline  tank. 

Weight  Means  Waste 

This  question  of  motor  car  weight  has  made  people 
think.  The  vital  national  need  of  the  times  is  economy 
— in  motoring  as  in  everything — and  the  average  heavy 
and  rigid  car  is  handicapped  in  its  attempt  to  comply 
with  the  demand.  It  is  bound  to  use  extra  fuel  in  mov- 
ing its  own  excessive  weight,  while  the  easy  rolling 
Scientific  Light  Weight  Franklin,  with  its  flexible 
construction,  delivers  the  maximum  force  of  its  fuel 
into  actual  mileage. 

Light  Weight  Means  Tire  Economy 

The  same  fundamentals  decide  tire-results.  Heavy 
weight  and  rigidity  pound  out  tires  before  their  time. 
Franklin  Light  Weight  and  Flexibility  allow  them  to 
deliver  the  full  mileage  that  is  in  them. 

Motorists  are  no  longer  blind  to  the  handicaps  of 
weight.  They  are  aware  that  they  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  people  today  are  not 
throwing  money  away,  in  the  upkeep  costs  of  a  waste- 
ful motor  car.  They  are  demanding  motor  car  effi- 
ciency that  at  least  is  comparable  to  the  Franklin  facts 
of  daily  performance— 

20  Miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline — ifistead  of  10 
10,000  Miles  to  the  set  of  tires —instead  of  5,000 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,   SYRACUSE,   N.   \ 
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I  Swift,  Safe  and  Sure 


THE  sustained  popu- 
larity of  National 
cars  rests  solidly  on  the 
merit  of  the  cars  them- 
selves. 

The  present  National 
models  are  the  product  of 
eighteen  years' experi- 
ence,and  embody  the  best 
we  have  learned  in  that 
time. 

They  are  powerful,  re- 
sponsive and  permanently 
rehable;  a  swift,  safe  and 
sure  means  of  travel. 

Their  ability  to  keep  go- 
ing with  the  minimum 
of  attention  and  repair 
is  a  most  important  virtue 
at  present. 

Husy   nu-n   ^m\  National 


cars  a  dependable  utility, 
of  great  value  to  them- 
selves and  their  work. 

National  cars  are  built  to 
endure  in  such  service, 
to  last  several  seasons 
and  serve  without  fail. 

With  either  the  six- 
cylinder  or  the  twelve- 
cylinder  airplane- type 
motor  they  are  con- 
spicuously able  and  effic- 
ient. 

They  are  staunchly  and 
carefully  made  of  the 
finest  materials,  and  their 
fuel,  tire  and  mainte- 
nance costs  are  surpris- 
ingly low. 

NATIONAL  MOTOR  CAR  &  VKHICLI' 
CORPORATION        -        1NU1ANAP(JLIS 

tichttfulli  !>uuni/ul  IV.lr 


We  believe  that  the  twelve-cylinder  National  will 
outperform  any  genuinely  "stock'*  car  in  the  world 

Nnlioiiiil  Dealers  Now  Offer  Complete  Range  of  Hody  Styles  in  Both 

iSVx  and  Twelve  C  ylindcTi^Moclds 

Seveii-l'assenffer  Tourinjc  Car,  I'Diir  I'n.sscMjier  I'liiu'ton,  I'oiir- 
hasscnprer  Uondster,  Scven-I'iissenger  Convertible  Scdau 


and  honorable  traditions  a  man  named 
Lodge,  who,  having  taken  his  seat,  called 
for  a  quill  pen,  whereupon,  once  more,  old 
Hichanis  fell  to  his  lal)or  of  love.  But, 
tinding  himself  so  out  of  tune  with  the  rest 
of  the  Senate,  even  Lodge,  a  while  later, 
forsook  the  quills  and  ordered  steel,  and 
that  is  why,  nowadays,  the  keeper  of  the 
Senate  stationery  and  the  official  sharpener 
of  the  quill  pens  must  find  his  joy  in 
lining  the  sand-pots. 

But,  against  the  day  when  from  some- 
where in  the  Union,  j)ro1)abIy  the  Ozarks, 
there  will  ride  into  Washington  another 
Webster  or  another  (May  to  take  his  place 
in  the  Senate,  old  Hiehards  has  a  drawer  in 
his  storeroom,  and  that  drawer  contains 
a  stock  of  nice  new  quill  pens,  ready  at  all 
times  to  act  as  the  nu-dium  between  the 
mind  of  this  future  statesman  and  the 
imperial  parchment. 

Thus  in  the  great  Senate,  by  snuff-bo.x, 
quill  pt  n,  and  sand-i)ot,  is  reverence  lent 
to  well-established  precedent. 

While  the  ancient  Senatorial  traditions 
are  still  maintained  and  the  ebony  snuff- 
boxes still  kept  neatly  filled,  few  avail 
themselves  of  their  old-fashioned  preroga- 
ti\es  in  the  present  day.  Still,  it  is  said 
that  gentlemen  who  have  never  pinched 
snuff  when  elevated  to  the  Senate  sometimes 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  keep  tradi- 
tion ali\e  in  the  historic  halls,  for,  says  The 
Public  Ledger: 

These  same  snuff-boxes  were  filled  daily 
when  Calhoun  and  Clay  and  all  the  other 
past  gi-eats  indulged  in  the  logic  and  elo- 
quence for  which  the  Senate  has  ever  since 
been  revered.  People  think  it  did.  But  a 
great  many  observers  think  that  the  present 
Senate  has  failed  utterly  to  clear  its  head 
with  the  same  facility  that  was  shown  when 
men  knmv  how  to  sniff  snuff  without 
spilling  as  many  tears  as  several  present 
Senators  spill  when,  occasionally,  they  sniff 
a  little  snuff  from  the  sacred  snuff-boxes. 

It  has  l)efn  argued  by  several  gentlemen, 
English-born,  in  the  press-gallery  that 
there  is  ample  justification  for  the  snuff- 
boxes el  (il.  They  say  that  the  shades  of 
.left'erson.  of  Webster,  and  of  Calhoun  and 
Clay  stand  out  the  more  clearly  when  set 
off  by  the  "properties"  employed  when 
they  were  present  in  the  Hesh.  Th(^se 
l)ersons  have  displayed  such  remarkable 
consistency  that,  upon  listening  for  half  an 
hour  to  one  of  the  daily  contributors  to 
'['he  Congressional  h'eeord,  they  turn  away 
mumbling  contemptuously:  "And  that  guy 
sniffs  from  the  .sam(>  snuff'-box  that  Clay  and 
Webster  used!     Sacrilege!" 

One  of  the  i^icturesque  figures  of  tlio 
])rest>nt  Senate,  James  Hamilton  Iv«nvis.  of 
Illinois,  has  furnished  much  excellent  copy 
for  nt"wspai)er  correspondents.  Says  the 
writer  in  The  Public  Ledger: 

It  has  been  said  that  this  eminent, 
gentleman  would  ha\  t>  had  Sothern  lugging 
a  spear  in  his  chorus  had  he  chosen  the 
stage  for  his  profession.  But  he  nuikes  the 
Senate  his  stage,  and  th<>  jiart  he  i)lays 
there  is  no  mean  one.  Beau  tirummell  of 
the  chamber  and  of  all  Washington,  he 
knows  it!  (Iraceful  of  manner,  he  knows 
it!  C\>inmander  of  a  vocabulary  wide  and 
elegant,  and  ])osse.ssor  of  a  voice  rich  and 
melodious,  he  knows  it!  Cent^M*  of  femi- 
nine intt>n>st,  he  knows  it!  He  may  or 
nuiy  not  know  that  young  ladies  in  the 
gallery,  simply  upon  seeing  liis  magniticeiit 
form,  glide    across    the    Senate    chamber, 
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have  experienced  heart-flutterings  and  ox- 
claimed,  "Oh,  I  just  love  him,"  but  such  is 
the  fact. 

He  is  the  Democratic  whip  of  the  Senate 
as  well  as  one  of  the  Democrats  who  see 
the  President  and  frequently  speak  for 
him.  It  was  ine\'itable,  therefore,  that  he 
should  have  spoken  upon  the  Overman 
bill.  He  served  notice  that  he  would 
address  the  Senate  upon  a  certain  day,  and 
upon  that  day  he  appeared  in  glorious 
raiment.  For  three  hours  he'spoke  and  the 
galleries  forgot  the  custom  known  as  lunch. 

But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had  not. 
As  if  by  prearrangement,  in  the  midst  of 
his  address,  a  page  boy  entered  the  cham- 
ber from  the  Democratic  side,  bearing  a 
huge  goblet  of  milk.  He  veered  his  way 
between  the  desks  down  to  Jim  Ham's  side. 
J.  H.  paused  and,  graciously  thanking  the 
boy,  lifted  the  glass  to  his  lips  and  drained 
it,  after  Avhich  he  withdrew  with  thumb 
and  forefinger  a  brilliant  handkerchief 
from  his  inside  coat-pocket  and  carefully 
removed  the  lacteal  vestiges  from  his  pink 
whiskers.    Then  he  resumed. 

Prohibitionists  will  note  this  perfor- 
mance with  pleasure  when  they  are  made 
to  know  how  widelj'  it  diverges  from  the 
custom  of  a  Senator,  now  gone,  who  had  the 
glass  upon  his  desk,  intended  for  water, 
filled  each  morning  with  gin,  which  he 
sipped  during  the  day,  the  galleries  being 
unable  to  discern  that  it  was  not  the  inno- 
cent aqna  pura. 

Mississippi  is  represented  in  the  Senate 
by  Senators  who  look  the  other  way  when 
thej'  pass  each  other.  One  is  Williams. 
The  other  is  James  K.  Vardaman,  he  of  the 
long  and  carefully  kept  hair.  Vardaman, 
by  the  way,  is  the  only  Senator  who  wears  a 
cape  any  more.  It  is  a  long  one,  too,  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  tops  of  his  high  heels.  It 
has  a  velvet  collar  and  is  \ery  wide,  gi\ing 
the  appearance  of  flowing.  Quite  a  picture 
of  the  past  is  he  on  a  wintry  morning  com- 
ing to  the  Capitol  wTapt  in  this  garment. 

In  this  august  body  there  are  many 
Senators  who  are  rarely  heard  by  readers 
of  newspapers  outside  their  own  States. 
When  these  gentlemen  rise  to  speak  the 
lobbies  begin  to  fill  up  and  the  press-gaUerj' 
thins  out.  They  speak  for  the  benefit  of 
the  official  stenographers  and  the  glory  of 
The  Congressional  Record.  It  is  also  true 
that  Senators  who  really  deserve  a  hearing 
often  batter  the  bare  walls  of  the  Senate 
with  their  eloquent  words  because  there 
are  so  few  members  in  their  seats. 

And  then  there  are  the  fighters  of  the 
days  of  long  ago,  still  interesting  figures 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  with  their 
capacity  for  battle  weakened  by  age. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  Ben  is  his  first  name 
and  ' '  Pitchfork ' '  was  the  sobriquet  attached 
to  him  in  the  palmy  days  when  his  pro- 
pensity for  strong  language  created  the 
impression  in  the  minds  of  folk  who  read 
the  papers  that  he  was  a  raging  bull  in  a 
china-shop.  He  was,  more  or  less.  He 
had  a  way  about  him  that  made  his  oppo- 
nents look  around  for  open  doors.  Rug- 
gedly healthy  and  A'igorous  and  absolutely 
fearless,  he  was  always  looking  for  a  fight. 
That  was  years  ago.  To-day  he  avoids 
every  scrap.  Enfeebled  by  age  and  illness, 
he  can  fight  no  more. 

Much  as  he  would  re\el  in  a  combat 
upon  the  floor,  he  knows  that  the  strain 
upon  his  shattered  frame  involved  in  a 
debate  would  entail  serious  consequences. 


Doing 

Today's  Work 

Today 


WHEN  Elliott-Fisher  The  Bookkeeping 
Machine  does  the  work,  you  know  at  the 
end  of  each  day  that  each  entry  has  been  made 
correctly  and  to  the  right  account;  you  know 
that  all  charges  and  credits  have  been  accounted 
for  and  that  the  balance  on  each  account  is  the 
correct  balance. 

Elliott-Fisher  The  Bookkeeping  Machine  fur- 
nishes automatically  an  itemized  Journal — a  proof 
sheet — written  and  permanent  evidence  of  ac- 
curacy of  all  the  work. 

When  information  is  wanted  about  any  account 
it  can  be  had  quickly  and  with  the  assurance  that 
the  information  is  accurate  and  up-to-date. 

Elliott-Fisher  The  Bookkeeping  Machine  evens 
up  the  daily  bookkeeping  load.  Today's  work  is 
done  today  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  tomorrow's 
tasks  when  tomorrow  comes. 

There  will  never  be  a  better  time  than  now  to 
get  acquainted  with  Elliott-Fisher. 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY 
632  Elliott  Parkway,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Maciiime 


with  the  Proof  Sheet  and  the  Flat  P 
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The  Lawful  Lens 

Which  Great  Cars  Use — -And  Why 


No  Glare 

Warner-Lenz  gives  a  wealth 
of  utterly  glareless  light. 

Lawful 

It  is  legal  under  every  law. 
It  has  been  approved  by  every 
commission  appointed  under 
any  state  law. 

No   42 -Inch 
Restrictions 

Having  no  direct  beams,  no 
glare  rays,  Warner-Len^  light 
is  not  restricted  to  42  inches 
high. 

High  and  Low 

It  lights  upgrades  and  down- 
grades, also  road  signs,  high 
and  low. 

Widespread 

It  lights  almost  a  full  half- 
circle,  not  a  narrow  strip. 


NOTE  this  list  of  great  car  makers  who  use 
Warner-Lenz  alone.  It  includes  about  all 
makers  who  equip  with  glareless  lights. 

Note  the  reasons — at  the  side — why  all  those 
makers  chose  the  Warner  from  tRe  many  lawful 
lenses. 

You  must  change  your  lenses  if  you  have  an 
illegal  tj-pe.    No-Glare  laws  are  almost  universal. 

You  must  change  them  anyway,  to  make  night 
driving  safe  and  pleasant.  Narrow,  blinding 
shaft-lights  ruin  it,  both  for  you  and  others. 

A  million  motorists  or  more  have  made  the 
change  already.     You  should  not  delay. 

But,  when  you  change,  consider  well  what 
these  great  cars  are  using.  And  why  their 
engineers  adopted  Warner-Lenz. 

Otherwise,  you  may  need  to  change  again. 


Packard 
Mar  m  on 
Stutz 

Doble  Steam 
Standard  8 


Cunningham 
Danieta  8 
Westcott 
Peerless 
Crawford 


White       Case 
Hal  Twelve 
Ohio  Electric 
Anderson 
Fiat         Moon 


Davis 
Lenox 
McFarlan 
Murray 
Rock  Falls 


MOTOR    TRUCKS 
Vim 


Lights  Turns 

It  lights  curves  and  turns, 
curbs  and  ditches — one's  entire 
field  of  vision. 


Flood  Light 

It  floods  the  entire  scene 
with  light,  just  as  daylight 
does. 


Rise  and  Fall 

Rise  and  fall  of  the  car  has 
no  effect  on  this  all -pervading 
flood  light. 


Turning  Lenses  , 

Turning  of  the  lens  in  the 
lamp-rim  cannot  set  this  light 
askew. 


Ever  in  Focus 

A  lamp  bulb  jarred  out  of 
focus  does  not  affect  Warner- 
Lenz  light. 


//lis  1.5  A.    H.    Warner,  of  the    Warner  Auto-Meter  Fame,  and  Inventor 
of  the  Magnetic  Speedometer 

$3.50  to  $5.00  Per  Set,  According  to  Size 

West  of  Rockies  25c  Per  Pair  Extra 

Canadian  Prices,  $4.50  to  $6.50 
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THE   WARNER-LENZ   COMPANY,  925   South  Michigan   Avenue,  Chicago 
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Thtntorc  hi'  remains  silent.  As  a  niatter 
of  fa<'t,  be  is  seldom  in  his  seat,  except 
when  the  bells  in  the  eominit  tee-rooms  and 
offices  announee  that  the  i)r«'senoe  of 
Senators  is  refiuired  ui)on  the  Hoor  either 
to  answer  to  their  names  in  a  qnorum  call 
or  to  \<)te  upon  a  l)ill  or  a  motion.  Then 
Tillman  lea\<'S  the  chamlxT  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man, sometimes  vTarinfr  ludroom  slij)pers. 
and  ent<'rs  the  ohaml)er  from  th(!  main 
door.  He  drags  himself  down  to  the  seat 
of  Senator  Overman,  of  North  Carolina, 
which  is  just  in  front  of  [his  own.  He 
inquires  of  Overman  what  the  issue  is. 
He  keeps  in  touch,  of  course,  with  the 
I)ro<'e«'dings  of  the  l)ody  and  knows  how  he 
wants  to  vote.  He  votes,  and  then  starts 
hack  to  his  chamber.  I'pon  seeing  him 
limp  into  the  House  upon  the  arm  of 
Henry  Cabot  Lodg(i  to  hear  President 
VViIs<m  deliver  a  nu-ssatje  last  winter. 
Arthur  Jiris})ane  was  led  to  reflect,  "And 
th«'  lion  and  the  laml>  shall  lie  down 
together." 

The  country  has  remained  in  ignorance  , 
of  the  jjresence  in  Washington  of  many 
members  of  the  Senate-.  They  have  come 
unheralded  and  left  unsung.  Not  .so  with 
( 'ull>erson.  The  nation  knew  that  he  was 
in  town  for  many  years.  The  nation  knew 
that  h«'  was  a  gri/zly  in  ])oIitics  and  in 
slatesmanshi|).  When  he  talked  he  said 
somelliing  and  'the  ]nvss-gallery  listened 
ami  tooli  notes. 

It  is  ditTcrent  now.  Senator  Culberson, 
afflicted  with  pal.sy.  can  no  longer  make  a 
speech.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  more  than 
Ills  fortitudt  that  makes  it  po.ssible  for  him 
to  l)e  about  the  Ca|)itol  at  all.  He  is  ac- 
companied at  all  times  by  a  companion. 
Rut  while  he  can  not  talk  himself,  he  has 
a  method  by  whicli  the  Senate  hears  from 
liim.  This  method  is  to  write  a  letter  to 
liis  colleague.  Senator  She|)pard.  which 
Shejipard  reads  to  the  Senate'.  It  was  in 
I  his  fa-shion  that  Culberson  came  to  the 
liefense  of  his  friend,  Col.  K.  ]\l.  House, 
after  Senator  Penrose  had  assailed  House 
several  months  ago.  But  tlu;  ])eoi)le  of 
Texas  seem  to  disire  that  Cidberson  shall 
be  their  senior  Seiujtor  as  long  as  he  li\es. 
The  last  time  it  was  neces.sary  for  him  to  be 
reelected  he  couldn't  make  the  long  trip. 
So  he  wrote  a  htter  back  to  his  friends.  On 
the  strength  of  the  letter  he  was  given 
another  sLx  years  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  other  traditions  as  useless  as 
the  snufif-bo.\es.  Take,  for  example,  a  few 
senatorial  committees  that  are  continued 
fi-om  session  to  .session.  Says  the  writer 
in  '/'//(  Public  J.rd'/t  r: 

Why,  for  inslan<-(,  should  there  con- 
tinue to  exist  a  Commit t»r  on  Revolu- 
tionary Claims,  of  which,  at  th«^  present 
moment.  Senator .lolmson.  of  South  l):ikota, 
is  chairman? 

It  never  meets. 

Neither  does  the  Committee  on  Tns- 
passers  Uj)on  Indian  Lands,  presided  o\er 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  W^ash- 
ington,  WT'sle^-  L.  .lones. 

^Neither  do(  s  the  Committee  on  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians,  whose  chairman 
is  the  Hon.  Knute  Nelson,  of  Minnesota. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  S«-nator  Boies 
Pem-ose  has  had  little  difficulty  filling 
the  chairnuuiship  of  the  Committee  on 
Additional  Accommodations  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  but  still  the  com- 
mittee persists. 

The  limit,  however,  is  almost  attained 
by  the  survival  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Depredations,  headed  by  Senator 
Poindexter,  of  Washington. 


It  has  nothing,  nevertheless,  on  the 
committee  of  which  Senator  Weeks,  of 
Massachu-setts,  was  made  chairnum  only 
recently — the  (^ommittee  on  the  Disposi- 
tion of  Useh'ss  Papers  in  the  Execuli\e 
Departments. 

The  rea.son  for  the.se  committees  and  a 
score  of  others  whi<'h  meet  })ut  rarely,  and 
then  on  matters  of  little  imi)ortance,  is 
that  they  i)rovide  the  chairman  with  a 
staff  of  extra  .secretaries  and  clerks,  who  ar(> 
esi)t'cially  us(  ful  during  the  jxriod  when  a 
Senator  is  prei)aring  his  constituency  in 
a(hance  of  a  senatorial  election.  A  lot  of 
young  nu'U  Avho  would  make  exci^llent 
ri\t'ters  after  })rief  instruction  in  the  art 
ar«'  coiLseipiently  sacrificing  that  pleasure 
in. order  to  serve  their  country  at  the  seat 
of  the  contli<'t — on  this  side  of  the  Avater. 


VHU'RINING    BADGE   THAT  IS  AN 
KMHLEM  OF  UNDYING  GLOKY 


I^KANKLY  facing  the  fact  that  the 
d<'atii-roll  of  Americans  Avho  are  fight- 
ing for  their  coiintry  in  Em-ope  must  ine"\'i- 
tably  grow,  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
(^ouncil  of  National  Defense  recojumends 
t  liat  a  black  arm-band  with  a  gold  star  be 
worn  instead  of  mourning  by  American  wo- 
men who  have  lost  members  of  their  families 
in  the  .service  of  their  country.  Such 
insignia,  it  is  felt,  will  express  better  than 
mourjiing  the  feeling  of  the  American 
jH'ople  that  such  losses  ai'e  a  matter  of  glor>- 
rather  than  of  prostrating  grief  and  de- 
])ression.  In  a  lett^^r  to  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  the  chairman  of  the  Woman's 
(\>mmittee.  President  Wilson  has  indorsed 
the  idea,  saying: 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  yester- 
day. I  do  entin'l.y  approve  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Woman's  (^onimittee  in 
executiv(^  session,  namely,  that  a  three-inch 
l)lack  band  should  be  Avorn  upon  which 
a  gilt  star  may  be  placed  for  each  member 
of  the  family  whose  life  is  lost  in  the 
.service,  and  that  the  baud  sliall  be  worn 
on  tlie  left  arm.  1  hoi)e  and  believe  that 
thoughtful  ])eoi)le  everywhere  will  approve 
of  this  action  and  I  hope  that  yoii  will  be 
kijul  enough  to  juake  the  suggestion  of  the 
Committee  put)lic  with  the  statement  that 
it  lias  my  cordial  indorsement." 

In  a  statement  accompanying  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  the  Conunittee  says: 

For  a  long  time,  the  W'oman's  Committee 
has  been  receiving  letters  from  Avomen 
ui-ging  some  such  action  on  their  part. 
The  (iet<'rmined  aAoidance  of  mourning  by 
KnglisliAvomen  has  been  n)uch  commented 
on  and  i)raised.  One  Avx)man  Avho  adA'o- 
cates  this  stej)  has  four  sons  in  the  .serAice, 
one  of  whom  has  already  been  killed.  She 
wrote  recentlj' : 

"1  knoAV  the  costliness  of  such  supreme 
glor\  and  sacrifice,  and  liaA'e  felt  both  the 
selfish  temptation  to  hide  my  pain  behind 
a  mourning  that  Avould  hold  off  intrusion, 
and  the  inspiration  and  stimulus  of  keejnng 
up  to  my  gallant  son's  exix-ctation  that  I 
should  regard  his  death  as  a  hapi)y  pro- 
motion into  higher  service.  Patriotism 
means  such  exalted  liA'ing  that  dying  is  not 
the  harder  part." 

The  insignia  Avhich  has  been  chosen  by 
the  Woman's  Committee  is  of  a  kind  that 
can  readih'  be  made  at  home  out  of  Avhat- 
eA-er  material  can  be  procunnl.  Th(!  band 
is  to  be  ])lack  and   three  inches  Avide,  th<s 


IMPERIAL 

Auto  Folding  Chair 


Comfortable      Strong       Convenient 

Converts  your  5-pa.ssenger  into  a  7-pas- 
senger  car,  and  is  indispensable  in  camp, 
on  theboat.atthegolf 
club,  park, beach,  ball 
game,  or  for  the  lawn 
or  porch  at  home. 
Folds  compactly  in 
small  space  and  is 
ea.sily  stored  or  car- 
ried. 


Folded 

The  Imperial  Auto  FoldingChairhasstrong 
oval  steel  frame,  seat  and  back  padded  with 
felt  and  upholstered  in  black  waterproof 
art  leather.  Size  of  seat  11  x  12  inches — 
back  12  1-2  X  3  1-2  inches— height  of  seat 
16  in.  Folded  12  1-2x20x2  in.  Handsomest, 
strongest  and  most  comfortable  ji*  CA 
folding  chair  on  the  market. Price    £iOU 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  fill  out  attached  coupon. 
Inclose  postal  or  express  order  for  $2.50  and 
we  will  ship  chair  direct  from   the  factory. 


IMPERIAL  FOLDING  CHAIR  CO. 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Ship Imperial  Auto  Folding  Chairs, 

for  which  we  enclose to 


NAME    .... 
ADDRESS 


E    C    ON    O    M    Y 
renewable     FUSES 


CutAnnualFuseMaintenanceCosts80'( 

bccaiisr  an  inoNpcnsiv.-  littb-  "Dmr,  Out"  Rrnewal  I.iiik 
restores;  a  |il<»wn  Economv  Fuse  to  its  original  ertinVn<\  . 
Eccinomv  Fuses  prntert  millions  of  clectriral  circuits  l-.i 
thousands  of  users,  including  the  U.  S.  Navy,  leiniin^r 
powder  and  ninnition>J  plants. 

Order  from  your  electrical  supply  dealer 

ECONOMY    FUSE    &    MFG.   CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Streets,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Sol,    ,„„,n,0:rl,irrrrofAl;Kr.E>iS"-lhrNoil-R,-,if^i„hh 
l'„„r  I,  nil  IIh   ■■hid'  ,    Ciiin-iniliid  Ii,rlir,itor." 

/■•,■.,«, .!;.</   I'ns.,:  ■:,-•    oh;,   ,„o,l,     io    C,,,,,,,/,,   ot   ^fo,ll,■,ol 


peedom 

from  Tire  Trouble 


1  e^t  tlK  .lir-presMue  in  y(jiir 
tires  daily  with  a 

TWITCHELL 


AIR  GAUGE 

:ind  you  will  not  hai'e 
IJieniatiire  blow-outs 
or   rim- 

.'tits. 


THE 

TWITCHELL 
GAUGE    CO. 

1516-B  So.  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago. 
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Tried  the  new  "30"  ? 

A  BRITISH-MADE  DUNLOP 
ball,  medium  size,  medium 
■weight,  which  is  unsur- 
passed  for  distance  and  gives  a 
better   lie    for  your  second   shot. 

DUNLOP  GOLF  BALLS 

are  the  ones  you'll  play  beat  with.      Use 
them  in  your  next  game. 
"30  "   med.  size,   med.  wt., 

$1  each,  $12  dozen 

■•29"  I  ,1      .  \  85c  each 

..3|..  ^-  small    size  >  $10  dozen 

For  Male  by  golf  profeaaional* 

DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd. 

Birmingham,    Eng. 

Founders  of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industru 
NEW  YORK :  T.  W.  Niblett,  Suite  2014S,  305  Fifth  Ave. 


Stars  gilt,  aiul  (jiu-  for  c&ch  ineinlMT  of  the   I   people    in    department.^    for    which    thev 
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let's  go  f  ishin' " 

How  many  times  have  you  made 
that  sunut-stion  since  you  were  a  boy  in 
"knee  pants?"  Do  you  still  heed  the  call  of  lake 
and  stream  and  the  great  outdoors,  bidding  you 
come  and  drink  deep  from  the  one  spring  of 
eternal  youth— clenn  healthful  sport  in  the  open 
air?  A  day  spent  on  the  lake  or  river  matching  voiir 
•trenirth  and  sKill  aicBinat  plungintr  munki^^i  or  fik-htinir 
bmsa,  cboee  ar«  the  daya  that  no  one  ran  anord  to  miss. 
A  t*w  moments  pracuce  with  a  South  Bond  Anti-Rark- 
Luh  R««l  will  make  an  expert  caster  of  the  moat  inex- 
perienced. The  use  of  the  BA8S-ORCNO  bait  will  coax 
the  biir  iramey  fellowo  to  strike  as  thousands  of  aiifrlera 
hnve  learned.  See  .South  Bend  Quality  Tackle  at  your 
dealcrH.  Write  to  us  for  your  comi)limcntary  copy  of  the 
hook  "Tno  Dav»  of  Real  Sn.rt."  illuatrated  by  Brieesi. 
Full  of  fun  and  fuHhin^  laformatiua.  Send  dealer's  name. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  COMPANY 

6588  Collax        ^^ Sooth  Bend, 

Arenue  .y^^SS^==Msi^^^        Indiana 


For  Your  Tooth  Brush 

The   iiwy    and    sanitary    w.iy   to   liani;   up 
your  tirush  is  h>    tisin;; 

Moore  Push-Pins 


a  la 


ll'<i<l.'.   Sl'-rl  V, 


ntlt. 


II  l'll^h-lr^•  llancrrn,  the  U anger  wilh 
'I'wist,  f'.r  fnttiied  pirlurcs.  Iitirrorji.  etc. 

Op   At    .'Stationery.     Hardware,     l)r 
"  and   Photo  Supply  stores. 
In    I  anada    13c       Samplei  and 
H....l,lct  free.   H  i  itc  Derd.  M 
PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


Accountant 

ExccuUvp  AccDiinUintA  comnmnd  biir  nalarlpK.  Thouiiandii  of  flrma 
need  tt.t<m.  Only  ^.<)0U  (^TttHed  I'ublir  AccountanU  in  V.  S.  Many 
are  carnintr  $.t.O(>l*  ti>  SlO.OiK)  a  yi^ar.  Wu  train  you  thnntly  b^  mail  in 
Bparo  timo  for  C.  V.  A.  iWaniination;*  or  4Xi-ciitivo  nci*ounlinK  poal- 
tiona.  KnowludKo  of  Itookittn-pinw  unnocnaaary  toboirin— wi-  pn-pans 
you  from  thf  jrroim<l  up.  Our  coumi'  nn<l  Ihi-  Mrrvirf  nr<*  wndor  Uio 
auocrvmioii  of  u  lurvo  HUifT  of  C.  P.  A'a,  inrtudintf  William  It.  Cm»- 
l.'nl">l7.,  A  M  .  (;.  r.  A.,  Korm.T  ('/*mii>troM«'r  and  InalrurUir.  Unl- 
vir^itv  of  llhnol».;Wm.  ArtburChiui.-.  IX.  M  .  C.  I'.  A..  KxSiJcrc- 
lary  lllinoifi  Stat*-  lt4>ard  of  Arcountanry ;  iind  other  mt'mbrrt  of 
Am<Ti(-an  InatituU<  of  Ai-coiinUintA.  I>>w  tuition  frr— nwy  tormi. 
Writ*)  now  fi.r  fn-o  hiM.k  of  Aco.untJinrv  facU. 
L  >  :^.iM«  EKt«n*lon  University,    Dept.  6S2-HB,  Chicago 


HtLP  STOP 
THE  RAT 
WASTE! 


family  who  has  lost  his  life  in  service. 
The.se  stars  may  l)e  of  {Jrohl,  of  gilded  metal, 
of  satin,  or  of  doth.  The  d«'sign  will  not 
be  patented,  and  the  insignia  will  never 
become  a  commercial  ;irlicl<-. 


TO   .SAFEGUARD  THE   HEALTH   OF 
\\()MF:\    Ml  NITION- WORKERS 

THE  I'liited  .States  is  takinsr  trood  care 
that  the  health  of  tlir  women  who  are 
helping  on  tlie  war-jobs  shall  not  be  in- 
jured, and  ill  order  that  they  may  not  suf- 
fer throiiiih  the  necessary  war-activities — 
in  many  of  which  they  are  inexperienced 
and  untried — Dr.  Khristine  Mann,  of  New 
^ OrU  ("ity,  has  been  appointed  Super- 
visor of  Health  for  the  Woman's  Hranch  of 
the  Industrial  Service  Section  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department. 

For  three  years  Dr.  Mann  has  been  as- 
sociated with  industrial  women  in  Xew 
York,  and  her  special  endeavor  has  been 
to  maintain  and  improxe  the  ht^alth  of 
those  em|)lo\('(!  in  the  industries  by  means 
of  rational  e.\ercis(  and  diet,  and  instruo- 
tioii  in  the  importance  of  \entilation  of 
slcci)ing  rooms,  proper  recreation,  and 
(Nothing.  In  outlining  her  plans  in  the 
New  York  Sim,  Dr.  Mann  saitl: 

"With  the  employment  of  women  in 
war-i)lants  Pmgland  lias  had  her  experi- 
ence. At  the  Ix'ginning  the  women  of 
F^^ngland  were  oxerworked,  for  the  plants 
started  in  with  oNcrtime,  elimination  of 
holidays,  and  night  labor.  Suddenly  the 
woman  -  power  (U-creasefl  and  it  was 
found  iie<;essary  to  pass  a  law  reinstating 
the  holidays  and  regulating  the  hours 
of  work.  Steps  ha\<>  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  similar  exjx'rience  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  Se|)tember  there  will  be 
forty  women  health  officers  ready  to  enter 
factories  and  look  after  the  welfare  of 
women  worla-rs. 

"There  are  conditions  in  the  industrial 
])iants  of  the  (M)unlry  that  must  be  cor- 
rected if  the  health  of  women  is  to  bo 
maintained  and  the  output  of  mateiials 
kept  np  to  the  neces.sury  standard.  Health 
and  product  i\  ity  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
on(>  may  well  be  proud  that  our  (JoNcrn- 
nient  has  recognized  tliis  lail  in  time  to 
j)reserve  its  Avomanhootl. 

"Two  examples  of  what  1  iiieaii  came 
recently  to  my  attention  while  inspicting 
a  plant.  First,  the  chairs  in  which  tht> 
girls  ,sa(  for  eight  hours  a  day  weri>  not 
a(la|)te(l  to  their  purpose.  The  .seats  were 
too  small,  the  l>acks  were  straight  at  the 
wrong  i)oiiit  and  in  many  instances  the 
backs  had  l)een  brok(>n  down,  ,so  that  the 
worker  might  sit  farther  back,  thus  de- 
priving them  of  sui)port.  The  chairs 
were  all  of  a  uniform  height  with  no 
provision  for  the  unusually  short  or  tall 
girl.  No  ftxil stools  were  provided,  and 
maii\"  of  the  girls  had  lu-oufht  soap-boxes 
for  foot-rests. 

"Now  tile  strain  of  having  to  sit  all 
day  is  made  worse  by  a  wrong  posture, 
and  the  liealth  of  the  women  may  bo 
alTecled.  The  importance  of  having  the 
right  kind  of  chairs  is  manifest. 

"One  of  the  greatest  wrongs  done  is 
)>laciiig  women  in  positions  for  which 
they  are  i)hysically  unfit.  In  large  eor- 
l)oralions,  where  much  l»rain  -  work  is 
needed,  somebody,  either  ji  man  or  a 
woman,    is    paid    a    liigli    salary    to    place 


are  best  suited  and  ^vhere  they  will  prove 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  firm.  Is  it 
not  just  as  important  to  fit  the  women  in 
the  munitions-plants  into  the  places  where 
they  will  enable  the  CJovernment  to  get 
war-materials  in  the  largest  quantities?" 

Dr.  Mann  Ixlieves  that  if  the  power  of 
woman  is  improj)erly  utilized  so  as  to 
cause  physical  deterioration,  the  com- 
munity will  be  harmed  rather  than  bene- 
fited, no  matter  what  the  record  of 
economic  productivity  may  be.     She  says: 

"I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any 
flifTicult\'  in  showing  i)recise  money  losses 
to  emj)lo\ crs  from  ill  health  of  employees. 
Ab-senti*  lists,  bad  time -keeping,  large 
turnover  are  all  connectefl  up  with  the 
factory's  h(>alth  problem,  and  all  these 
things  affect  the  factory's  profits. 

"Our  standards  of  productivity  are  de- 
fined   at    present    by     low     standards    of 
health.      If    all    industrial    women    main- 
tained  unl)roken  records  f)f   good    health, 
our  day,  I  venture  to  say,  could  be  short- 
ened to  seven  hours  and  production  kept 
uj)    as   high    as    under  the  present    eight- 
i   hour  day,  if  it  was  not  higher. 
!        "Our   first   step    to   improve   conditions 
j   is  to  find  women  suited  to  act  as  health 
I   officers.    Four  have  already  been  phy.sically 
j   examined  and  accepted  for  training.     All 
of  them  must  be  trained,  and  it  is  for  this 
purpo.se    that    a    summer   school   is    to   be 
opened  at  Mount  Holyoke  College.     The 
health  officers  after  graduation  will  work 
under    the    Ordnance    Department.      The 
first     course     for     health     officers     opens 
Jun<'  2()  anfl  will  last  eight  weeks.     It  is 
plaiuunl     to    grant     certificates     to    from 
thirty  to  forty  women  who  will  be  trained 
to    e.xaniine    girls    ijhj'sicallj-    in    order    to 
estimate   their  capacity  and  to  give  them 
good  advice. 

"Of  course  tli(>.  ifU-al  plan  would  be  to 
take  women  for  training  who  have  had 
two  years  or  more  exp(>rieiice  in  a  medical 
college,  but  that  is  impo.ssible.  for  this  is 
an  emergtMicy*  work  and  all  who  \\&\^  had 
sucli  exi)erieiice  are  needed  in  other  places 
at  present,  and  we  must  have  our  women 
n>ad\-  by  September.  As  this  is  the  case, 
our  health  officers  will  for  the  present  be 
.s»>lectt'd  from  two  classes. 

"First:  Those  who  have  already  had 
successful  experience  as  industrial  .super- 
A'isors  or  social  workers,  their  practical 
knowledgt>  to  i»e  suppU'inented  by  a  course 
in  physiology  and  hygiene,  these  courses 
centering  about  the  question  of  health  a.<  it 
j)articularly  alTects  industrial  women. 

"Secondly:  Graduates  from  phy.sical 
education  collegers  of  four  or  five  years 
stjuiding.  whose  training  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  study  of  labor  problems 
and  by  practical  work  in  factories. 

"By  good  liealth  the  morale  of  the 
wt)men  is  raised.  By  right  housing  condi- 
tions this  is  akso  accomi)lishetI.  Proper 
recreation  and  enmigli  of  it  is  a  great  thing. 
To  provide  such  conditions  will  be  })art  of 
tli(>  work  of  the  health  officers  of  the 
Ordnanct>  Department. 

"We  want  thi^  women  munitions-work- 
ers to  be  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  women 
in  the  world,  and  with  America's  progres- 
sive* methods  tluTe  is  no  rea.son  whj"  we 
should  not  acconipli.sh  this  end.  We  have 
entered  on  a  new  era  of  womanhtmd  and 
we  want   the  final  result   to  be  splendid. 

"Om>  of  the  greatest  crimes  against 
health  that  we  have  is  undernourishment. 
do  through  a  place  where  luindnds  of 
wouHMi  an>  emplov(>d  and  you  will  find  the 
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Williams^ 

Hoici^rTop  Shaving  Stick 


■^ 


stick 


Holder 
o  having  9^ 


Powder 


The  Holder  Top 

tands  squarely  on  the  shelf- 

a  top  for  the  box, 

a  holder  for  the  fingers 


Srii.l  JOc.  ill  -lainps  fnr  trial  <\7.n  ot  the 
four  fDrnn  shown  lirrr.  Then  liecidr  which 
yi)u  prefer.  Or'iciid  6c.  instampsforanyone. 
The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
After  the  sba^e  or  the  bath  you  will  enjoy 
ilie  comfortint  touch  of  Williams'  Talc 
I'liwder.  Send  4c.  for  a  trial  size  of  the 
perfume  you  prefer  —  Violet.  Tarnation. 
KHL'ti*!!!   I.ilac  or   Rote. 


Williams 

English  l,lav 

Talc  Powd*"" 


i 
> 


^TT^HE  only  purpose  of  the  Holder  Top 
-^  is  to  add  convenience  to  a  shaving 
necessity.  Thousands  of  men  would  use 
Williams'  Shaving  Soap  if  they  had  to 
hold  it  with  a  forked  stick.  It's  that  kind 
of  shaving  soap.  No  amount  of  incon- 
venience in  applying  it  would  outweigh 
the  comfort,  economy  and  effectiveness  of 
its  softening,  soothing,  lasting  lather. 
When  you  realize  that  Williams'  Shav- 
ing Soap  is  t//at  good,  then  you  begin  to 
appreciate  what  a  real  luxury  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap  is  when  applied  with  the 
convenient  metal  Holder  Top. 
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¥HTH  fiOTORlil 
PLEASURE 
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Every  gal- 
lon of  gas  you  waste 
would  buy  a  Thrift  Stamp 

Maybe  \()ii  can  atTord  to  buy  all  the  gas  you 

want.     But  these  are  war  times.     You've  got 

to  forgot  self — and  consider  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

That  (leuiands  elimination  of  all  waste,    ("on- 
M-rvation  of  gasoline.  Thrift  and  War  Savings  stamp  in- 
vestments.   Spendyourmoncy  inaccordance  wilh  those 
demands.  Usegas — tostipportindiisiry — hut  stoi)wa«te. 

Ec|uip  your  car  with  a  New  Stromberg;  Carburetor. 
Most  economical  Carhiirctor  ever  produced.     M;iki-    iiioior 
of  any  car  gas  stiuKV  and  miKhtier  in  strvnftth.     Save-  ca- 
for  "fiKhtina"  inadiines.  Saves  money  for  patriotic  piiriiose-^. 

Investigate — write  for  free  descriptive  matter.  State 
name,  model  and  year  of  your  car.  Stop  burning  up 
••Ttirift-Stamp  Money." 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 

DEPT.  613 

64  East  2Sth  Street 
Chicago,  III. 


New  STROMBERC  Ooes»! 

jr  Carburetor 


A 


Physicians    Treating  llLTvilu'l 

cases  (inii  much  to  help  them   in   Dr.   Dubois' 
record  of  his  20  years'  successful  specialization  ' 
ill  i\irvnns  (lUtai'tx  }ii  he  has  frankly  set  it  down  In 
"The  Psychic  Treatment  of  NervouM  Ditorders" 
—now  in  the  CtU  American  edilion.  revised,    lie  makes  ; 
no  luisnpported  claims,  no    unwarraiued    inierpreta- 
tion.i,  no  half  revehiHons.  Theory,  method  and  result  are 
placed  unre.servediy  at  the  disposal  of  all.  and  it  is  ( 
indlNputahle  thill  till!  u.ssimllation  of  hi.s  ideas,  and  the 
adnptioi)  as  far  ns  is  fea.siiile  of  his  methods,  can  not  i 
fail  lo  make  the  work  of  any  practitioner  more  effective  ; 
ill  ihesH  lliDrN. 

American  translation  by  Drs.  Smith  Ely  JellilTe  and 
Wjiiinni  A.  While,  with  ropions  Index.    471  pages,  %'i  ' 
net.  $1  1.')  i«)st[iald.  fmiii 
FUNK  it  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London  > 


SELL  MORE  GOODS 

H.-\rnes.";  tliai  force,  cultivate  that  faculty  of  per-iuasion 
which  lies  dormant  in  all  men,  and  train  your  magnetic 
qualities  for  use  in  your  daily  work.  Read  "  How  to 
Develop  Power  and  Personality  in  Speaking,"  Gren- 
ville  Klciscr's  new  book,  and  learn  to  close  your  deals 
on  ihe  spot  by  ma'.'ns;  your  talk  count.  Thus  you  will 
gain  access  to  a  prolific  field  of  new  business,  and  will 
take  larger  and  fuller  orders  from  your  established  trade. 

Price,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.65 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    New  York 


The 


The  most  bc-.ui- 
tifiil  book  pub- 
lished   on   till- 
Hiibjcct    of 
Roses    and 
Rf>a<--Krou 
inK-  I II  lis - 
tnitcd  with 
over   70 
ftill-PKje 
plates  in 
color 
and 
half- 
tone 


ROSE  BOOK 


.\  beanlifiil  a!l-\ ear-round  guide  for  the  Io\er 
or  thrower  of  Roses.  By  H  H.riiomas,  assisted 
l>\Mr.  Walter  Easlea. 

How  to  Plant    How  toCare  For  -How  to  Perfect 

Various  Types   of   Roses 


Ro-e  Kanlen^  in  Ecneral — sit- 

n.iiion  -Koil — plant  InK — prun- 

iiiK  -     huddine —  lay  er  i  n  B  — ■ 

utaftinK —  nTPil  —  c  u  1 1  i  nR  ■■ — 

inaniirofor  Rose;. —  diivnitrsand 

in-ri  I     iiT'.ia  —  KosT'"      for      the 

UleenhiillHi'         Ro-e  hrdae-      Rom'- 

l(.i  vv.ilN        Ko-e.lor  len<e»..,r<lie-.. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


pillar^,  etc.  —  Ro>e  -  (jrowinit  for 
exhibition  —  f  eed  i  n  k  RoHe!> — 
traininR — pl.intinR — s  t  akinR — 
Roses  from  seed  —  top  dre«,s- 
ing —  t  r  a  n  s  p  I  a  n  t  i  n  b—  list  of 
varieties  (or  varioii"  purposes, 
etc. 

Price    $2.00    net:    by    mail,    $2.16 
354-360  Fourlk  Arenue.  New  York 


majority  of  them  ill-nourished.  This  Wing 
so.  how  can  you  expect  health  and  ability 
to  work  up  to  high  standards?'' 

Dr.  Maun  suggests  that  employers 
supply  eantoeus  for  their  workers.  Here 
follow  some  breakfast  menus  she  says  she 
lias  found  lo  be  common  among  working 
women : 

BREAKF.V^T 

Cocoa  and  Bread  and  Butter. 

LUXCH 

Two  Egg  Sandwiches — Cake. 

DI.NNER 

Soup — ]Meat — Mashed  Potatoes. 


BREAKKAsr 

Oa  t  meal— Toas  t— Tea . 

LUNCH 

Coffee — Lima  Beans — Rolls — Pudding 

DIXXKR 

Soup— Hash— Pickles— Cake— Tea. 


BKEAKFA-ST 

Tea — Bread  and  Butter. 

LUNCH 

Bread  and  Butter — Radishes. 

ni.WKK 

Sotij)  in  which  were  Potatoes. 

'If  the  girls  did  absolutely  nothing, 
good  health  could  not  result  from  such 
eating. 

'"In  the  last  ca.se  the  girl  explained  to 
me  that  the  family  was  large  and  that 
7i()ne  of  them  had  meat  save  her  father." 


"EAT  WHAT   YOU   CAN   GET  AND   BE 
CONTENT,'  BRITAIN'S  SLOGAN 

"T7AT  what  you  can  get"  is  the 
-■— '  ma.xini  of  the  good  people  of 
England  now.  Those  who  used  to  insist 
upon  the  best  brand  of  butter  on  their 
bread  are  loyally  content  now  to  use 
'drippings"  or  oleomargarin;  and  "B*- 
-satisfied  with  what  you  get"  is  the  slogan 
of  all  true  Britons  who  have  heretofore 
been  in  tht>  habit  of  favoring  their  apjx-- 
tites  a  l)it.  Says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Krvnhuj  Post: 

WJKMi  the  housewife  starts  out  on  her 
morning's  shopping,  she  does  not  carry  in 
her  head  as  afon'timo  a  ready-made 
schedule  of  th«  day's  meals.  She  com- 
post's lier  menus  in  the  store,  according  to 
th(>  foods  she  happ»>ns  to  find  available 
that  day.  These  are  ditticult  times  nol 
onl\-  for  the  gourmet  and  the  man  of 
peculiar  and  (>xotic  tastes,  but  even  for 
the  hyiiienist  who  likes  to  observe  the 
due  balance  betwe(>n  the  various  elements 
ill  a  proper  diet — the  man,  I  mean,  who 
is  careful  to  keep  his  proteins,  carlx)- 
hydrales.  and  so  on,  in  the  projM>rtions 
dictated  by  th(>  latest  scienlitic  authorities. 
The  maxim,  "  Eat  what  you  can,"  has  been 
amended  to  "Eal  what  you  can  get,"  and 
the  adiirn)1urn,  "and  what  you  can't," 
is,  of  course,  altog(>tli»T  an  imix>ssible 
ct)un.sel. 

In  a  n>e«>nt  lt>clure  at  l'ni\tn-sity  ColU^ge. 
London,  Miss  E.  Margaret  Hume,  who  is 
collaborating  with  Dr.  llarriette  Chick 
at  Ihe  Lister  Institute  in  important  work 
on  this  subject,  gave  some  interesting  in- 
formation as  to  the  experienet*  of  the 
troops  in  the  East.  In  Cialliiuili,  where 
tlie  rations  consisted  largely  of  white  bread 
and    canned    meat,    there    were    reportetl 
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certain  oases  of  beriberi.  It  was  there- 
fore recommended  that  the  bread  served 
out  to  the  forces  in  ^lesoijotainia  should 
contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  bran 
and  tivrm.  This  reform  did  not  come  in 
time  to  henefit  the  forces  engaKed  in  the 
advance  to  Kut,  and  afterward  hesietfed  in 
that  city.  Beinf?  fed  mainly  on  white 
bread  and  canned  meats,  many  of  the  men 
sickened  with  a  srcneral  malaise,  -which  in 
several  instances  dc\  eloped  into  an  acute 
form  of  beriberi. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  no  beriberi  anions 
the  Indian  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the 
same  expedition.  Their  ration  was  a 
totally  different  one.  Its  two  jmncipal 
items  were  atta  and  dhal.  Atta  is  a  ^er^■ 
coar.sely  grround  wheat  flour,  and  diial  is 
composed  of  peas  and  lentils,  which,  of 
course,  are  not  subjected  to  any  destructive 
processes  of  milliner.  P\irther,  during  the 
siege  of  Kut,  the  supi)ly  of  white  flour 
ran  out,  and  the  Enprlish  soldiers  had  to  be 
.served  with  atta.  Thereupon  the  beriberi 
among  them  stopt. 

The  question  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  vitamines  that  i)rotect  from  scurvy — 
the  antiscorbutic  vitamines,  as  they  are 
technically  calle<l — is  no  less  important. 
Fresh  citrus  fruits,  such  as  oranges  and 
lemons,  are  especially  rich  in  this  element. 
If  this  had  been  properly  appreciated  by 
the  authorities  they  would  hardly  ha^e 
imposed  such  a  severe  restriction  on  the 
importation  of  oranges.  If  it  was  to  save 
tonnage,  some  other  commodity  of  much 
le.ss  importance  to  the  health  of  the  ])eopl(> 
might  surely  have  ])cen  sacrificed  instead. 
Owing  to  the  embargo,  oranges  this  winter 
have  been  scarce  and  dear.  Prof.  W.  M. 
Bayliss,  the  well-knoAvn  authority  on 
physiology,  has  publicly  deplored  the 
Government's  action,  especially  because  of 
its  probabh>  effect  upon  the  health  of  East 
London,  where  the  majorify  of  the  poorer 
population  can  get  scarcely  any  fresh 
vegetabh'  food  at  all  if  the  supply  of  oranges 
is  cut  off. 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the 
lack  of  potatoes  rather  than  to  the  "w^ar- 
bread"  the  scourge  of  scur\j'  w^hich  visited 
some  towns  in  P^ngland  last  spring.  The 
Post  says: 

All  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  contain 
antiscorbutic  vitamines,  tho  most  of  them 
to  a  much  less  degree  than  the  orange. 
It  is  said  that  the  introduction  of  The 
potato  into  Europe  put  an  end  to  epidemics 
of  scurvy,  whieh  was  previously  a  grievous 
scourge  among  the  poor  population  at  the 
end  of  the  winter.  This  tallies  with  a 
recent  war-time  experience  jn  England. 
Last  spring  there  were  several  eases  of 
seur\y  in  some  of  the  northern  towns, 
especially  among  inmates  of  workhouses 
and  other  pubHc  institutions.  According 
to  Dr.  Harriette  Chick,  these  outbreaks 
were  "undoubtedly  due"  to  the  great 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  potatoes  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  some  of  the  physical  ti'oul)les 
popularly  attributed  to  "  war-bread  " 
should  really  be  set  down  to  the  same 
cause?  The  introduction  of  the  new  type 
of  bread  and  the  great  scarcity  of  potatoes 
occurred  at  about  the  same  time.  Soon 
afterward  many  people  suffered  from  skin 
affections.  In  looking  for  an  explanation, 
people  fastened  their  attention  upon  what 
was  different  in  the  composition  of  their 
food  rather  than  upon  what  was  lacking 
in  it,  but  one  may  reasonably  suppose, 
in  view  of  what  is  known  about  vitamines, 
that  the  blame  was  wrongly  allotted. 


Ashamed  of  Corns 

As  People  Should  Be — They  Are  So  Unnecessary 


The  instinct  is  to  hide  a  corn.  And  to 
cover  the  pain  with  a  smile.  For  people 
nowadays  know  that  a  corn  is  passe.  And 
that  naught  but  neglect  can  account  for  it. 

It  is  like  a  torn  gown  which  you  fail  to  repair. 
Or  a  spot  which  you  fail  to  remove.  The  fault 
lies  in  neglecting  a  few-minute  _duty — ^just  as 
with  a  corn. 

Any  corn  pain  can  be  stopped  in  a  moment, 
and  stopped  for  good.  Any  com  can  be  ended 
quickly  and  completely. 


All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
apply  a  little  Blue-jay  plas- 
ter. It  is  done  in  a  jiffy.  It 
means  no  in  onvenience. 

Then  a  bit  of  scientific 
wax  begins  its  gentle  ac- 
tion. In  two  days,  usually, 
the  whole  corn  disappears. 
Some  old,  tough  corns  re- 
quire a  second  application, 
but  not  often. 


Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Ends  Corns  Completely 

Large  Package  25c  at  Druggists 

Small  package  discontinued 


Can  you  think  of  a  reason  for  paring  corns 
and  letting  them  continue?  Or  for  using  harsh 
or  mussy  applications  ?  Or  of  clinging  to  any 
old-time  method  which  is  now  taboo? 

Or  for  suffering  corns  —  for  spoiling  hours — 
when  millions  of  others  escape? 

Can  you  think  of  a  reason  for  not  trying  Blue- 
jay?  It  is  a  modern  scientific  treatjnent,  in- 
vented by  a  famous  chemist.  It  is  made  by  a 
house  of  world-wide  fame  in  the  making  of  sur- 
gical dressings. 

It  has  ended  corns  by  the 
tens  of  millions  —  corns 
which  are  just  like  yours.  It 
is  easy  and  gentle  and  sure, 
as  you  can  prove  for  your- 
self tonight. 

Try  Blue-jay  on  one  corn. 
If  it  does  as  we  say,  keep  it 
by  you.  On  future  corns 
apply  it  the  moment  they 
appear.  That  will  mean  per- 
petual freedom.  A  corn  ache, 
after  that,  will  be  unknown 
to  you. 


Blue=jay 

For  Corns 


BAUER  &  BLACK 


Mak 


of  Si 


Dre,sings"ltc^''   CHicago,   Ncw  Yorlc,  Toronto 
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^^^P-^^^  THE  LIBERTY  PLANE 

-^^•~^^5---'->.  Thf  ino?t  attractive  and  most  popu- 
^'S-r^^*^^  •*)  lar  Radiator  Ortiament  ever  produced. 
/  Fits  any  car,  indestructible,  solid  alum- 
inum, highly  poliahed,  wings  hand- 
painted  with  flying  emblem  in  Red, 
White  and  Blue.  The  glighte.st  motion  spins  Propeller  arm, 
and  makes  it  almost  seem  alive.  "  It  fairly  hums  with 
Patriotism."    Post-paid  .'Sl.OO;  order  today  and  get  -Agency. 

DEFENDER  AUTO  LOCK  COMPANY 

Fifth  Floor.  Marquette  Building.  DETROIT,    MICH 


The  Club  Woinaii's 

Handybook  of  Programs  and 
Club  Management 

Compiled  by  KATE  LOUISE  ROBERTS 
For  many  years  in  charge  of  club  work  in  the  Free  Public 

Library,  Newark,  N.J. 
In  a  volume  so  compact  as  to  fit  into  a  handbag,  this 
guide-book  gives  tlie  club  woman  the  necessary  tools  to 
^  -^''S-i     organize  and  conduct  her  club. 

In  this  new  book  you  will  find: 
Parliamentary  Rales  Fnlly  Explained 
— Book  Lists — Topics   for  Papers — 
Outlines   for   Programs- — Complete 
Programs — And   Full    Information 
IS    to  the   use    of  Libraries     and 
Literary    Tools  —  And      Public 
Sources  of  Information  on  People 
and  Topics  of  the  Day. 


16mo,  cloth,  192  pages,  75c  net 

By  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 


NOW 

Is  the  Time  to  Prevent 

Hay  Fever 
Rose  Colds 

Etc. 

"Hay-Fever:  Its  Prevention  and  Cure, "hy  William  C. 
Hollopcter,  shows  you  how  these  diseases  arise,  how 
they  should  be  treated,  and  what  the  most  noted  experts 
prescribe  for  them.  Dr.  HoUopeter  is  Pediatrician  to 
the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  and  has  held  high 
office  in  other  branches  of  his  profession.  The  President 
of  the  .'American  Hay-Kever-Prevention  Association,  VV. 
Scheppegrell,  A.M.,  M.D.,  saya  of  this  book:  "Doctor 
Hollopeter"s  work  is  to  be  commended  as  giving  an  inter- 
esting review  of  the  literature  of  tne  subject,  and  an  im- 
partial analysis  of  the  various  treatn.ents  proposed." 

The  Albany  Times-Union  says  of  it:  "He  gives  a  his- 
tory of  hay-fever:  a  study  of  its  periodicity,  symptoms 
and  diagnosis;  accepted  causes,  and  preventive  mea- 
sures; suggestions  as  to  diet  and  exercise;  and  not  only 
his  own  treatment,  but  the  methods  employed  by  other 
physicians  which  have  afforded  certain  degrees  of  relief. 
He  has  read  thousands  of  papers  and  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  prepared  a  very  lengthy  bibliography." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says:  "Dr.  Hollopeter  has  had 
remarkable  success  with  a  simple  treatment  of  hay-fever 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  has  given  relief  to 
many  patients  in  his  private  practice." 

12mo.  cloth,  344  pages,  SI .50;  by  mail.  S1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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HE  CAN'T  PUSH 

'  ■  IT  OFF 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


No  dog  can  push  off  the  Wltt'elid  and  scat- 
ter rpfuse  over  your  back  doorstep.  The 
Witt's  lid  fitsair-tiKht  and  stays  tijrht  until 
it  is  lifted  off  by  the  handle.  It  seals  Witt's 
Can  and  Pail  likeavault.  Odore  can't  get  out. 
Do(?s,  rats,  flics  and  roaches  can't  Rct  in. 
Made  of  heavy.  deeilycorruKated  galvanized 
eteel— rust-proof  and  dent-proof.  It  outlaw ta 
two  ordinary  cans.  Buy  Witt'sfor  your  home. 
It  saves  you  money.  Write  for  booklet  and 
name  of  nearest  Witt  dealer. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 

Dcpt.  D  1     Cincinnati,  0. 

Look  for  the  yellow 


WITT'S 

CAN  &      i 
PAIL      II 


m 


rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Hi  <niTn-  B  Irtwyf-r.  Legally 
^  traini'd  mrn  win  hiirh  poattione 
r  and  biK  HiicCfHs  in  huBincen  and 
'  public  lift*.  Greater  opportu- 
nitieB  nnw  than  rv(-r  before.  Be 
ndcpendcot— be  a  leader*    l^w- 

;,6<(b'{o"$10,000  Annually 

i  bv  st*-p.  Vi>ii  ran  train  at  homo 
tlunn»r  sparu  timi".  Wt*  preparu  jon  to  pans  bur  ex- 
amination in  liny  Htate,  Money  refundt-d  Cccordin^ 
to  cnir  (fuarantee  Bond  if  diasatititifd,  De^ea 
of  I.L.  H.  rnnferred.  Thouaands  of  Hucceaaful  atu- 
nenta  rnrollcd.  I^w  ro»i.  •■any  irrtna.  ^»>^^t^?e^ 
volam*^  Iaw  I  jbrury  antl  miKJcrn  courst-  in  Fublir  Sp<-akin«r  free  if 
you  enroll'  now.  (Jet  our  vahiahle  IL'II  put^e  "I.j»w  Guide"  and 
*'ETidence"  bookB  free.     Sind  for  them-now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  652-FA,   Chicago 


I E  DAG  E*S 

L  Iglue  Ta^; 

"MEND-DONT    SPEND" 


,is  made  by  the 

I  RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER.MASS. 

uAo  also  make  and  guarantee 


CIGNET 

^^^    THE     PERMANENT  M 

INK 


Small  Volumes  of  Great  Literature 

Bell's  Reader'!  Shakespeare 

I'or  liDiiie  iiadiiiK  ami  (or  use  in  schools  nnd  colleefs.  'i'hrre 
volumes.  \'ol.  i.  Historic  I'hiys  ;  \"ol.  M.  Tragedies  ;  \  ol. 
III.  ('oinedics.    12mu,  Huckniin.  Jl.SOcuch;  by  mail  S  1.02. 

Bell's  Standard  Elocutionist 

I'rini  ipli-i  .mil  ICxcrrisi-s.  loljowcd  liy  copious  jK'lcctions  Irom 
ail' i'lii  ,iii<l  iiioilciri  liui.itiiri'.  .-Xilaplcfl  to  the  nseof  .Sfiiior 
aii'l    luiiiMr  siii.l.iii-i.      IJmio.  Cl'.'li.      5  l.-'in  ;   l.y  in.iil    fl.K2. 

Funk  &  Wafnslli  Company,  3S4-360  Fonrib  Airenuc,  N«w  York 


—  JUST  P UliLISHED  - 

THE  LIFE  OF  GOD  IN  THE 
LIFE    OF     HIS     WORLD 

by  JAMI  S  MORRI.S  WHII  ON.  I'liO. 

I    M,   >!.'',     ill!      Illtlll     >.t     MKmIi'III     lIltillKllt     I'll     Ml>  ll      lIlllH   lilt 
lIl'lllilKK  .ll    lirulll'lll^    A' 

Who  and  What  is  God  ? 

Is    He    One,  or    Throe,  or    Three 

in  One? 
How    Does    He    Reveal    Himself 

to  Man  .' 
What  is  the  Relation  to  Our  Daily 

Ivife  of  Work,  and  Rest,  and  Play.' 

,iTiil  ri  siiiii-j  iIm-iii  ill  i.r.uiii  ;it  .iml  i  .i-ilv  iiiii!>T~l.incl.ili|i' 
forii.     A  lirii.i.l,  luiiii.iiii/iiiK,  llioiiulii  •<  t>in|><'lliiiK  iMu.k. 

;.»««.      C'titlh. '>i>  ifnl\:     h\  mnil.  04  n-iil^. 
FUNK  (  WAGNAILS  COMPANY.  ;<S4  360  Fourth  Atmiir.  Nr«  York 


Trying  Out  Nuance  in  Gary. — "  Sin-h 
<l(lic;i(c  iiuisaiK-cs  of  toiu'  >lia(linK  down  to 
I  lie  \anisliiii>i:  i)oiiit." — Gary  ilud.)  l^osl. 
.\m.v  writer  who  tries  to  use  the  word 
nuance  in  C!ary  woidd  better  stiek  around 
and  reafl  the  proof. —  (hicatjo  Trihutu. 


Man  Wants  But  Lhtle. — Wanltd— Hy 
minister,  as*"  ;i():  wife,  two  eliihiren;  Ford 
ear;  1")  years'  experienee.  a  church  or  two 
witliin  reach  of  Aulturn.  I'nion,  or  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  for  three  days  a  week  si)ec}al 
study.  Sahiry  at  h'ast  !?<H)(). 
i  — The  Contiiu'iit. 


I  Up  in  Current  Events. — We  have  the 
!  word  of  Mrs.  W.  li.  ('.  that  the  foHowiuK 
I    occurred  at  tlie  Hancroft   School  no  longer 

atro  than  the  first  of  this  week: 
i        'rK.\(ni,H — "  What     is    the    Empemr    of 

.lai)aii  called/   ' 

Inkok.mki)     liov    -"  Mc.\doo."-  Kiiiisas 

City  SI  or. 


The  Way  of  a  Man 

O  Sammy  lad.  somewhere  in    France,  can 

anybody  tell 
Why,  as  you  stroll  with  sweet  liabette.  you 

muse  on  Yankee  Xell? 
And,  if  1  know  the  heart  of  man,  it's  ))retly 

saft'  to  bet 
That   after   you   get    back    to    Nell    youMl 

dream  of  French  Babette  ! 

—Life. 


Hooveresque  Delicacies.  —  "  Neuras- 
thenia." said  Mrs.  Biirgums  to  her  cook, 
"  1  think  we  will  have  some  chicken  ero- 
(luettes  to-day  out  of  that  leftoxcr  i)ork 
aiul  calves'  liver." 

"  Yes'm,"  said  Neurasthenia,  called 
T<!ehy  for  short.  "  .\n'  we  got  a  little 
bread  dressiu'  what  went  wid  the  ))ork, 
mum.  Shall  I  make  some  apple  sauce 
out'n  hit,  mum?  "-  —  Rirhnioiid  Thms- 
Dispdlch. 


The  Lay  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

(\<>l( — In-cr((i  ni       sodd      is       a       di  cod  ion 
popular  ill  the  L  'nitcd  Slalcs  of  A  iiurird.) 

You  may  talk  of  /•///  and  bitrc 
When  you're  ((uartered  "  over  tliere 
In  New  York  or  .Vbilene  or  Sleepy  Hollow, 
But  when  belts  are  growing  tauter. 
It  is  ice-cream  soda-water 
That   you'd   give   a   dollar-ninely    just     to 
swallow  . 

In  the  well-known  U.  S.  A., 
\N'here  we  used  to  Avork  and  pla\ , 
.\t tending  to  our  jdeasures  and  our  hi/,. 
Of  all  the  litpiid  crew 
The  linest  drink  1  knew 
Was    our    brimming    ghe^s     of     ice-cream 
soda  fizz, 

It  was  fizz  !  fizz  !  fizz  ! 

You  foamin'  glass  o'  chocolale  soda  fizz  ! 

(iiinme  strawberry,  \anilla. 

( "olTee,  jM-ach,  or  sar.xaparilla 

(limine  any  kind  o"  ice-cream  .«;oda  liz/,  ! 
-  'I'lti   Stars  (I III!  Stripis. 


The   Shrinking    (Jerman-s. — 1*.\kis,   May 
lb.     'riiere   aic   six    (iciinans   to   the  yard 
on  the  greater  i)art  of  the  Franco-Melgian 
front    from   the  North    St>a   to   the  Oise. 
From   n   ilisfintrh. 

It  woiddn't  ha\('  been  ixtssible  |o  put 
'em  in  that  thick  before  I  he  war.  (ier- 
nums    have  shrunk    cimsideral>lv. —  Diirnil 

\rirs. 


Takes  the  (ash.  Too. —  '  Mrs.  Bingss 
new  baby  is  just  in  the  fashion." 

"  How  do  yon  mean'.'   ' 

■•  It  is  such  a  red  cross  affair." — Btdti- 
)i>ore  A  m  erica  It. 


Worth  a  Small  Bet 

If,  as  seems 
Possible,  the 
Draft  ivge 
Is  raised 
To  forty-five, 
Maybe  some  of 
The.'<e  chesty 
Old  earthworms 
Who  ha\e 
Be«^n  annoying 
You  to  tleath 
-Vbout  their 
Deep  regret 
At  being 
Too  old 
To  get  in 
The  army 
Will  shut  up. 
— Macon  Daily  Telegraph. 


The  Cyclone  Out  of  Sorts. — We  begin 
the  publication  ov  the  Hoey  Mountain 
Cyclone  with  some  ))hew  diphiculties  in  the 
Avay.  The  type  phouiider  phroni  w  htnn  we 
Iwught  our  outi)hit  i)1uh'  this  printing 
oi)hice  i)hailed  to  sui)i)ly  us  with  any  eph's 
or  cays,  and  it  will  be  phtnir  or  i)hive  weex 
bephore  we  can  get  any.  We  haxe  ordered 
the  missing  letters,  and  will  have  to  get 
along  without  them  till  they  eonie.  We 
don't  litpie  the  h)ox_  ov  this  variety  ov 
spelling  any  belter  than  our  readers:  but 
mistaix  will  happen  in  the  best  ov  regulated 
phamilies.  and.  iph  the  eph's  and  e's  and 
x's  and  (I's  hold  out.  we  shall  ceep  (sound 
the  c  hard)  the  C^yclont  whirling  aphter 
a  phashion  till  the  sorts  arrive.  It  is  no 
joque  lo  us;  it's  a  serious  aphair. — Dennr 
Rocky  Moiuitaiii  Cyclone. 


Willing  to  Quit. — Senator  J.ohn  W. 
Smith,  of  Maryland,  recalled  the  following 
story  to  illustrate  the  "  great  drought  of 
some  legal  arguments  ": 

Some  time  since  a  rather  youthfid 
lawyer  had  a  ease  in  which  he  wished  to 
make  a  hit,  and  to  that  end  he  looked  up 
authorities  that  took  him  back  to  the  ilays 
of  Julius  Ca>sar.  .\t  the  end  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  he  was  pained  to  observe  what 
looked  like  inattention  on  the  part  of  the 
court.  .\i)i)arently  the  judge  was  not 
appreciating  the  fine  i)oints  of  his  argu- 
ments. "  Your  honor.  "  said  he,  pausing  in 
his  plea  and  turning  to  the  bench,  "  I  beg 
your  pardtm,  but  are  you   following  me?  " 

"  I  ha\e  so  far."  answtred  the  judge, 
wearily  shifting  about  in  his  chair,  "  but 
if  I  thought  1  could  find  my  way  back  I 
would  (piit  right   here." — .\r(/onaut. 


Mother  CJoose  a  la  Crowder 

Peter,  Peter.  i)umi)kin  eater. 
Had  a  wife  and  couldn't  keej)  her. 
The  Crowder  mandate  on  him  fell, 
.\ih1  now   he  keeps  her  a  «>ry  well. 

Little  ,hick  Horner 
Sal  in  a  corner 

Kaling  a  Christmas  j>ie; 
Hut  now  he's  a  clerk — 
They  put  him  to  work 

On  the  ground  that  he  was  engaged  in  a 
non-useful  occujmlion. 


Harl)er,  barber.  sha\e  a  i)ig. 
How  numy  hairs  will  make  a  wig? 
"  1  should  worry  and  crease  m.\  brow  I 
I  work  in  a  T  N  T  plant  now." 

—  Chifiii/n   Hiisl. 
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National 

War  Savings  Day 

June  26*^ 


That's  the  day  we  sig^n   up. 

That's  the  day  we  tell  Uncle  Sam  just  how  hard  we  want  to  win  this 
war.  That's  the  day  our  government  has  officially  set  for  us  to  purchase 
War  Sa\'ings  Stamps. 

On  June  28th  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  will  be  called 
upon  to  pledge  his  or  her  full  quota  of  War  Savings  Stamp  purchases  for  1918. 

You  will  be  expected  to  pledge  the  full  amount  that  you  can  afTord — no 
more — but  by  the  same  token,  no  less. 


In  every  state, county,  city,  town  and  village 
the  War  Savings  Committees  are  preparing  for 
this  big  patriotic  rally  of  June  28tli.  Unless 
you  have  already  bought  War  Savings  Stamps 
to  the  $1,000  limit,  get  ))usy  with  paper  and 
pencil  and  figure  out  the  utmost  you  can  do. 

Remember  this.  You  take  no  chances  when 
you  go  the  limit  on  War  Savings  Stamps.  They 
are  the  best  and  safest  investment  in  the 
world.  They  pay  you  \%.  interest  compounded 


quarterly.  They  can't  go  l)elow  par.  You  can 
get  back  every  dollar  you  put  into  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps  any  time  you  need  it.  You  can 
turn  them  in  at  the  Post  Office  any  time  for 
Jieir  full  value  plus  interest. 

Uncle  Sam  is  asking  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  to  give  their  lives  to  their  country. 
He  is  asking  you  only  to  lend  yoin-  money. 


WhaT  are  you  lending? 


National  War  Savings  Committee,  Washington 


WS.S. 

^KUl  SA.VINGS  STAMPS 

l*»UE9  BY  THE 

VNTTEO  STATES 
OOVERMMENT 


C .  nrrthureiS  thrjtiih  Di:-i.st3ii  of  Advcrttung 


Vnited  States  Got/t.  Comm.  on  Public  InformatioH 


This  Space  conlribuled  for  the  IVinning  of  the  War  by 
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If  yii  hav< 
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The 


TWO  buyers  from  out  of  town 
call  on  you — alike  in  appearance 
and  personality.  You  sell  each  of 
them  a  nice  bill  of  goods. 

You  congratulate  yourself  on  two 
good  orders.  But  only  one  goes  on 
the  books.  Your  credit  department 
makes  its  investigation,  with  the 
result  that  the  other  is  declined. 
The  man  who  bought  the  merchan- 
dise isn't  "good"  for  the  amount  of 
his  order. 

Some  remarkably  complete  and 
valuable  forms  for  credit  depart- 
ment use  have  been  worked  out  by 
credit  men  of  nationally  prominent 
business  houses.  Several  of  these 
are  included  in  the  Hammermill 
Portfolios  of  office  forms.  The 
one  shown  here  has  the    endorse- 


ment of  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men. 

There  is  a  Hammermill  Portfolio 
for  practically  every  line  of  busi- 
ness. Write  us  for  your  Portfolio 
— you  will  find  in  it  many  valuable 
suggestions  for  simplifying  sys- 
tem, saving  time  and  money. 

You  will  see,  too,  how  adequate- 
ly and  pleasingly  Hammermill  Bond 
meets  all  your  printing  needs. 
Made  in  white  and  12  colors,  and 
in  three  finishes  which  produce 
a  bond,  a  ripple,  and  a  linen  effect, 
it  provides  variety  which  identifies 
every  office  form  by  a  distinctive 
color. 

The  complete  set  of  Portfolios 
will  be  sent  to  any  printer  who 
writes  for  them. 


HAMMERMILL   PAPER  COMPANY,  ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA 

Lank  for  this  wntertuurk       it   is  aitr  word  of  honor  to  the  fiubhc 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  WAR 


THE    GEHMAX    OFFENSIVE 

May  29. — London  dispaUhcs  state  that  an 
enormous  number  of  fresh  troops  thrown 
into  the  German  hues  extended  and 
widened  the  drive  on  the  Aisne  front, 
I)ushinfj  the  point  of  the  new  salient 
fi\e  mik's  farther  south,  making  tlie 
maximum  penetration  of  the  enemy  for 
the  three  days  seventeen  and  one-half 
miles. 

The  British  official  report  states  that 
hostile  artillery  was  aetive  north  of 
Albert,  east  of  Hobeeq,  and  northwest 
of  Merville.  Raiding  parties  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  Beaumont-Hamel  and 
north  of  Kemmt'l  were  repulsed.  Hos- 
tile attacks  between  Givenchy  and  La 
Bassee  and  south  of  the  Ypres-Co mines 
Canal  were  repulsed  after  hard  fighting. 

The  French  report  that  Solssons,  after 
stubborn  resistance  and  fighting  in  the 
streets,  is  evacuated  by  the  Frendi. 
Southeast  of  the  city  the  battle  ex- 
tended to  Belleu,  Septmonts,  Aml)nef, 
and  Chacrise.  Under  pressure  the 
French  give  ground  in  the  region  of 
Loui>eigne.  The  troops  covering  Iteims 
have  withdrawn  behind  the  Aisne 
Canal.  During  the  night  the  German 
advance  was  assisted  by  fresh  divisions. 
On  the  right  the  Franco-British  troops 
withdraw  slowly  to  the  heights  which 
they  ar^  holding  between  the  Vesle 
Hiver  and  the  Aisne  (^anal.  The 
Americans  broke  up  two  .successive 
attacks  directed  at  Cantigny.  Spirited 
artillery-fire  continues  on  both  banks  of 
the  Meuse.  , 

The  German  official  report  announces 
fresh  progress  between  Soissons  and 
Reims,  while  from  the  Oise  to  the  Yser 
increa.sed  fighting  continues.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Cantigny  by  the  American 
troops  is  described  as  a  local  advance. 
The  Army  of  the  Crown  Prince  is  an- 
nounced as  victoriously  continuing  its 
attack.  Terny-C^wny  Ridge  is  captured 
by  General  Larisch,  who  also  is  rejwrted 
to  have  taken  the  heights  northeast  of 
Soissons.  Fort  Conde,  Vregny,  and 
Missy  are  taken  and  the  heights  to  the 
west  of  Chiry  are  oc(!upied.  Braisne 
and  Fismes  have  been  captured  and  the 
heights  due  south  of  Vesle.  Villers 
Franqueux,  and  Courey  have  been 
captured  and  fighting  is  continued  for 
the  heights  of  Thierry.  The  report 
states  that  advancing  infantry,  artillery, 
and  mine  -  thrower  detachments  are 
being  closely  follow'ed  by  balloons,  anti- 
aircraft guns,  and  dispatc^h  riders.  The 
number  of  prisoners  is  reported  to  ha^•e 
been  increased  to  25,00(7,  including  one 
French  and  one  British  general. 

A  dispatch  from  the  British  Army  Head- 
quarters in  France  states  that  the 
German  attack  was.  made  over  a  front 
approximat<>ly  thirty  miles  wide  and  at 
least  240,000  men  were  employed. 

May  30. — London  dispat<!hes  state  that 
the  Allied  r<>serves  are  apparently  in 
action  as  the  Army  of  the  Crown 
Prince  has  failed  to  gain  any  con- 
siderable ground,  and  on  the  flanks  of 
the  forty-mile  fighting  front  the  Allies 
refuse  to  give  up  further  territory 
despite  persistent  enemy  attacks.  In 
the  center,  about  seven  miles  north  of 
the  Marne,  the  French  reserves  have 
checked  the  German  thrust  toward 
Chateau  Thierry. 

The  British  report  that  an  enemy  attack 
northwest  of  Festubert  was  repulsed 
and  prisoners  and  a  machine  gun  were 
captured  in  British  minor  operations 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Merris. 

The  French  report  that  the  enemy  ad- 
vance has  been  checked  iu  the  western 


outskirts  of  Soissons.  while  to  the  .soutli 
the  left  bank  of  the  Cv\se  is  h«"ld  .solidly. 
The  center  of  the  fighting  has  not 
diminished  and  the  enemy  is  multi- 
plying his  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
Ville  -  en  -  Tardenois,  having  occupied 
FereH'n-Tardenois  and  Vezilly.  The 
French  are  holding  their  po.sitions  on 
the  rigiit  and  to  the  northwest  of 
Reims. 

The  German  official  report  states  that 
to  the  south  of  Fere-en-Tardenois  they 
are  hghting  their  way   to   the  Marne. 

Crecy-au-Mont,  Juvigny.  and  Cuffies  are 
reported  occupied,  and  Soissons  is  said 
to  ha^■e  been  taken  by  Brandenburg 
troops.  South  of  th<'  Vesle  the  French 
front  is  reported  to  ]ja\e  l)roken  down, 
and  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  is 
.said  to  have  increa.sed  to  ."io.OOO  and 
the  booty  is  described  as  "tremendous." 

May  3L — London  states  that  the  enemy, 
pushing  forward  with  renewed  vigor 
and  strongly  augmented  forces,  lias 
reached  the  Marne.  Berlin  reports 
that  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  now 
reaches  4r),(XX)  besides  400  heavy  guns 
and  thousands  of  machine  guns. 

The  British  official  report  states  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  prisoners 
and  a  machine  gun  taken  in  patrol 
engagements  there  is  nothing  of  in- 
terest to  record. 

The  French  report  that  the  enemy  who 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Oise  east  of 
Sempigny  was  repulsed  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Despite  vigorous 
counter-attacks  the  enemy  wins  some 
ground  to  the  west  of  the  road  from 
Soissons  to  Chateau  Thierry,  having 
passed  Oulchy-la-Ville  and  Oulchy-le- 
Chateau.  Weak  German  forces  reach 
the  north  bank  of  the  ^Slarue  between 
(/harteves  and  Jaulgonae.  The  posi- 
tion remains  unchanged  in  the  north- 
Avest  and  to  the  north  of  lieims. 

Berlin  reports  the  attack  progi'essing 
favorably  on  the  Avhole  front  from 
Xoyon  to  the  west  of  Reims.  The 
Bretigny-St.  Paul  Crosly-Loire  line  is 
rejx>rted  captured.  To  th<^  south  of 
Soissons  French  cavalry  and  infantry 
are  said  to  have  been  disastrously  de- 
feated. The  rear  positions  of  the  Allies 
at  Acy  and  Grand  Rozoy  are  reported 
to  have  been  pierced,  Avhile  German 
troops  reach  the  ]\Iarne  south  of  Fere- 
en-Tardenois.  The  heights  of  Sainte 
Gemme,  Romigny,  and  Champvoisy  are 
occupied  by  the  German  troops. 
June  1. — London  dispatches  state  that  the 
Germans  have  occupied  a  front  on  the 
Marne  thirteen  miles  wide,  forming  an 
apex  of  a  V-shai)ed  salient  between 
(Chateau  Thierry  and  Verneuil.  The 
west  side  running  through  Soissons  to 
Noyon  is  more  than  fifty  miles  long, 
while  the  east,  running  from  the  Alarne 
to  Reims,  is  about  thirty  miles.  The 
situation  is  admitted  to  be  critical. 

The  British  official  report  states  that  aside 
from  minor  engagements,  in  which  some 
prisoners  are  taken,  there  is  nothing 
to  record. 

The  French  report  that  the  day  was 
marked  by  j)owerful  enemy  attacks 
along  the  whole  front  between  the  Oise 
and  the  Marne,  the  French  withdraw- 
ing to  the  northern  outskirts  of  Carle- 

.  pont  Wood  and  Fontenoy.  The  enemy 
is  master  of  Chouy  and  Xeuill\-St.  Front 
while  the  French  troops  maintain  the 
battle-line  of  Villers-Helon,  Nauroy, 
Priez,  Monthiers,  and  Etrepilly,  still 
holding  Chateau  Thierry.  A  violent 
attack,  supported  by  tanks  on  Fort-de- 
la-Pompelle.  drove -out  the  French  who 
immediately  regained  their  positions 
by  counter-attack,  taking  more  than 
400  prisoners  and  four  tanks. 

Berlin  reports  that  the  Allies  were  throAvn 
out  of  strong  positions  south  of  Bleran- 
court.     An  ad\  ance  amid  a  iolent  local 


Inflamed  gums — the 
cause  of  tooth-base  decay 


FOR  1 
THE  GUNS 

BRUSH  YOUR  T!nH' 
WITH  IT 

FORMULA  or 
NEW   YORK    Cn 


SPECIALIST 
DISEASES  OF  THE  M8UTH 

PREPARED  FOB  TIME 
PtESCRIPTlON  OF  THE 

PEHTAI  ?mm^f 


JUST  as  the 
strength  of  a 
building  is  de- 
pendent upon  its 
foundations,  so  are 
healthy  teeth  de- 
pendent upon  healthy 
gums. 

Permit   the   gums   to 
become     inflamed     or 
tender  and   you  weak- 
en the  foundation  of  the 
teeth.  This  condition  is 
called  Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease).  Loosening  of 
teeth  IS  a  direct  result. 
And  spongy,  receding 
gums     invite     painful 
tooth  -  base  decay. 
They  act,  too,   as  so 
many    doorways    for 
disease  germs  to  enter 
the  system — infecting 
the  ioints  or  tonsils — 
or  causing  other   ail- 
ments. 

Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease)  attacks  four 
out  of  five  people  who 
are  over  forty.  And 
many  under  that 
age,  also.  Its  first 
symptom  is  tender 
gums.  So  you  should 
look  to  your  gums! 
Use  Forhan's.  which 
positively  prevents 
Pyorrhea  if  used  in 
time  and  used  con- 
sistently. It  also 
scientifically  cleans 
the  teeth  —  keeps 
them  white  and 
free  from  tartar. 
Brush  your  teeth 
with  it. 

If  gum-shrinkage 
haa  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
special    treatment. 

30c  and  55c  tubes 
All  Druggists 

!      FOJtHAN  CO. 

196  6th  Ave.,  N.Y. 

Send  for  Trial 
Tube  Free 


A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  is  a  plain,  practical  man- 
ual for  busy  people.  Eliminates  all  mystery  and  makes 
the  principles  of  English  construction  absolutely  clear. 
1 2 mo,  cloth.    $1.50  net;  postage  12c. 

Kl'.NK  k   W.Ki.NAIXS  ('OMI>A>V.  3i4-36<>  Kciiirlh  Avfiiik-.  >f vr  York 
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You  will 

appreciate  "Yale*^  \ 

The  longer  Yale  Locks  and  ^^ 
Builders*  Hardware 
remain  on  guard  on 
your  house  the  greater 
will  be  your  apprecia- 
tion of  the  steadfast 
service,  unyielding 
security  and  superior 
quality  of  the  products 
bearing  that  trade- 
mark "Yale." 

Begin  today  to 
know  the  confidence 
"Yale"  creates. 


The  Yale  &  Towne 

ManufacturinK  Company 
9  East  40tk  Street 
New  York 
City 
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DENVER 


Tlie  Businc-s  and  Industrial  Center 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West — an 
inuneiise  lOmijire  ricliin  Afiriculturc, 
Stock-raising,  Mining,  Oil  and  other 
natural  resources. 

This  region  nevcrso prosperous — money 
never  so  plentiful — as  today.  Quotas 
for  all  Liberty  Loans,  Red  Cross,  etc., 
enormously  oversubserilx'd. 

The  Rocky  Mtn.  News 

The  News — morning  and  Sunday 

The  Denver  Times 

The  Times — evening  except  Sunday 

Two  separate  and  distinct  ne\v.<- 
l)a()ers  published  in  tiic  same  plant, 
but.  with  LP:8S  THAN  FOUR  ])er 
cent  duplic:ited  circulation. 

Typical  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  (ireat 
West.  Knjoyinn  th(>  reader  confidence 
of  the  better  eleiiu  nts  of  citizenship 
and  tlie  KP:AL  BUYING  POWKH  of 
Denver  and  surrounding  territory. 

Both  papers  iTimes,  6  days)  amonir 
the  first  in  the  country  in  the  volume 
of  automobile  advertising  carried. 


Short-Story  Writing 

ACOUKSKof  forty  lessons  in  the  history, form,  struc- 
ture and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr. 
J.  BcTir  Kscnwcin,  for  years  Ld- 
itor  of  Lippincott's. 

One  student  writes:  —"Before 
completing  the  lessons,  received 
over  SI  ,000  for  manuscript 
sold  to  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion, Pictorial  Review,  McCall's 
and  other  leading    magazines." 


Also  coursesin  Photophiy  Writing. 
VcTsilication  and  I'octics,  Jour- 
nalism. In  all  over  One  Hundred 
C'ourses,  under  professors  in  Har- 
vard, Brown,  Cornell,  and  other 
leadinit  eollcRes.  ISO-Page  Cat- 
Or.  Esenwein       alog  Froo.    Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  71,      Sprinfrfield,  Mass. 


Tennis  Taught  by  an  Expert 


in  Modem  Tennli,  by  I*.  A  Vnllr.  A  tliomuKli.  expert  ilchi  i'i|>tion 
i.f  the  principles  and  incthods  used  by  the  Internatitmal  champions. 
4S  pliot/)i;rnphs  of  Mil.onirhlin  ItpoKes.  Williams,  etc  .  in  action. 
Ctolh,  by  mail,  t.'  /rt      Fnnk  &  Wairnalli  Company,  New  York. 


A  New  Klithi -lluntl  Help  for  Writers  and  .Speakers 

FifteenThousand 
Useful  Phrases 

A  New  Book  for    Itulldlnit   the   Vocabulary 

This  is  a  practic.il  h.iiiilliook  of  ff'li<  itoiis  phr.ises,  ntrik- 
tUK  ■timiles,  and  liti-rary,  ( onimert  i.il,  conversational 
trrnin  for  the  embellishment  o(  Hpeech  and  uritinK. 
(Jrcnville  Kleiner  haH  deniKned  the  book  (or  the  conve- 
nient line  of  biiiiinesM  men,  public  ttpeakerH,  writetH, 
lawyerH.  clerKyineii,  teachers,  Htudi*ntH  and  all  t>erHonii 
who  with  to  write  and  apeak  the  KnKlish  lanRiiagc  with 
facility  and  iiower. 

In  K-)th<TinK  th"  in.it<*ri.il  for  t hit)  book  Mr,  Kleiser  han 
<lr.i\sn  iTrcly  fr<iin  tin*  ^tcit  ina>«terH  of  KiikIihIi,  incliKl- 
WK-  sli.iki'Hpr.iri'.  Milion.  Scott,  ( ioldHmith,  Uainb, 
M.u.iulav.  Browtiinu,  Cailvle,  DetJuincey,  Newman, 
Kiiakin,  I'ater,  Stevennon,  Tennynon,  Arnold,  KingMlry, 
Bulwer-Lytton,  George  Eliot.  IJickenfl,  Thackeray, 
Hawthorne,  Kmrrmm,  Irving,  LonKfellow,  Lowell, 
Mabie,  and  many  living  writerti. 

There  In  an  IntereHting  Intro<liiction  by  Frank  11.  Vlre- 
lelly.  hitt.I).,  IA,.[).,  .mil  a  practical  plan  of  study  by 
the  ,tuthor. 

It  it  lielieved  that  lliio  in  the  only  book  of  the  kind  ho 
.ir  piilili'<heil.  and  th.it  it  will  Idl  a  dintinct  and  valuable 
iiec't.  It  will  be  a  iiHcfiil  Htipplenieiu  tt>  the  dictionary 
and  regular  book  of  nynonyniH. 

limo.  Cloth.    Price.  J;  rto  net:  ft. 72  postpaid. 
FtTMK  A  WAONALt.8  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  At*.,  N   Y. 


fighting  is  nott'd  as  fur  as  Xouvron  and 
Fontt'no\-.  Bittt-r  fighting  hetwe«^n  the 
Germans  and  French  fresh  divisions 
advancing  acro.ss  the  Soissons- Ilar- 
tennes  road  is  stated  to  have  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  (Jeriiians  who  pursued  the 
Allies  to  the  lieights  east  of  Chauchin, 
Vierzy,  and  lilaii/.y.  Breaking  the 
Allied  resistance  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ourcq  Itiver,  the  Germans  reach  the 
heights  of  Neuilly  and  north  of  Chateau 
Thierry.  The  day's  fighting  is  said  to 
have  resulted  in  several  thou.sand 
prisoners  and  rich  booty. 

.June  2. — London  states  that  the  enemy  in 
a  dangerous  thrust  has  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Forest  of  Hetz,  surrounding 
V'illers-Cotterets,  forming  one  of  the 
l)rin('ipal  defenses  on  the  ap|)roach  to 
Paris  by  the  Oureq  Valley. 

The  French  report  that  the  battle  con- 
tinued with  the  enemy's  principal  ef- 
fort in  the  region  to  the  north  and  be- 
t\v(>eu  the  Ourcq  and  the  Marne.  The 
French  withstood  tlie  shock  well. 
The  Germans  retake  FaveroUes.  but 
their  attacks  on  Corey  and  Troesiies 
fail.  The  enemy,  was  driven  back  on 
Passy-en-Valois  and  the  French  cap- 
ture Hill  163.  Two  enemy  attacks  wore 
broken  uj)  and  the  P"'rench  recapture 
Champlat  and  gain  ground  in  the 
direction   of   Ville-en-Tardenois. 

The  German  report  state.s  tliat  British 
lo(*al  attacks  south  of  the  J^ys  and  north 
of  Albert  fail  with  heavy  losses.  In  an 
attack  on  both  sides  of  the  Ourcq  River 
the  Allied  forces  were  thrown  back 
and  the  heights  of  Pas.sy  and  Cour- 
champs  captured.  On  the  Marne  the 
situation  is  reported  to  be  unchanged. 
Counter-attacks  by  the  French  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ancre  nortli  of  Vemeuil 
W'ere  repulsed  with   sanguinarj-  losses. 

June  3. — London  dispatches  state  that 
th(>  reports  from  the  Froijt  are  more 
hopeful  than  at  any  time  since  the 
l)eginning  of  the  battle.  It  would 
appear  that  General  Foch  has  brought 
his  reserve  fon^e  into  the  field  and  that 
tlieir  i)resence  was  manifested  with 
telling  force.  It  was  the  first  day 
that  the  «'nemy  failed  to  gain  ground. 

The  British  report  hostile  raids  repulsed 
and  288  prisoners  captured  .soutlu-ast 
of  Strazeele.  An  antitank  gun,  30 
iTiachine  guns,  and  several  trench-mor- 
tars were  also  taken.  Prisoners  num- 
bering 193,  machine  guns,  and  trench- 
mortars  were  ea;)tured  in  the  neigii- 
borhood  of  Vieux  Berquiu. 

Tlu>  French  report  that  the  enemy  with 
fn'sh  troops  attackt'd  ]>et\vf«>n  the  Oise 
and  Ourcti  with  red()ul)led  vioh-nce. 
To  the  north  of  the  Aisne  Mont 
(^hoisy  was  recapture<I  for  the  fifth 
time  by  the  French.  Desperate  at- 
tempts to  jM'iietrate  tlu^  Forest  of 
Villers-(\)tterets  were  repulsed.  Fave- 
roUes is  won  ba.i.k  by  the  French  and  to 
the  west  of  Soissons  the  Germans  lia\«' 
l)een  stopt.  Franco-British  troops 
iiave  maintained  all  their  gains  to  the 
north  of  Champlat. 

Tile  (Jerman  night  report  states  that 
fresii  progress  was  made  south  and  west 
of  Soissons.  French  counter-attacks 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ourcci  are  noted. 

.June  4. — London  reports  that  th<>  German 
offensive  has  been  checked  by  American, 
French,  and  British  re.scrves.  Alt  ho 
sporadic  gains  are  noted,  at  no  i)oint 
was  the  enemy  advance  regarded 
seriously. 

The  British  ollicial  report  states  that  an 
attack  on  a  new  British  post  west  of 
Vieux  Benjuin  was  reimlsed,  prisoners 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Kaids  were  also  repul.sed  during  the 
night  near  Beaumont-llamel,  Boyelles, 
and  northwest  of  Kemmel  Hill. 

Thf    l''reiicli   re|)()rt    that    during   the  day 


the  enemy  slackened  his  action,  which 
was  hmited  to  a  few  local  attempts. 
Enemy  artillery,  howexer,  displayed 
activity  north  of  the  Aisne  and  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Ourcq  Rivers,  near 
Reims. 
Berlin  reports  artillery-duels  of  consider- 
able intensity,  and  the  Allies  are 
admitted  to  have  made  strong  ad- 
vances at  se\eral  i)oints.  North  of  the 
Aisne  a  few  trenches  are  reported  to 
have  been  wrested  from  the  Allies, 
while  a  CJerman  advance  is  claimed  on 
the  Soulier-Dommiers  line,  where  "a 
few  thousand"  prisoners  are  reported 
to  have  been  brought  in  with  several 
1)atteries.  On  the  Marne,  and  between 
the  Marne  and  Reims,  the  situation  is 
rejjorted  to  be  unchanged.  The  heights 
around  Vauxbuin  and  west  of  Chaudun 
are  reported  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
face  of  stubborn  resistance. 

A.MERICA    AT    THE    FRONT 

May  29. — A  dispatch  from  the  American 
Army  in  France  states  that  the  enemy 
launched  a  heavy  gas-attack  at  three 
places  in  the  Luneville  sector  which 
were  repul.sed.  Fourteen  Germans  who 
penetrat<>d  the  American  trenches  were 
met  in  hand-to-hand  fighting  bj-  the 
Americans  with  bayonets  and  knives. 
Ten  Avere  killed  and  four  made 
prisoners. 

Three  attempts  made  bj-  the  Germans  to 
retake  terrane  which  thej'  lost  in 
I^icardy  on  May  27  were  broken  down 
bj'  American  artillery-fire. 

General  Pershing  reports  the'  consolida- 
tion of  the  positions  taken  in  the 
Cantigny  salient  in  spite  of  heavy  artil- 
lery and  machine-gun  fire.  Renewed 
counter  -  attacks  broke  down  under 
the  American  fire.  Three  raids  were 
repulsed  during  the  night  in  Lorraine 
and  several  prisoners  taken. 

Maj^  30. — Another  attack  on  the  American 
positions  at  Cantigny  is  hurled  back  by 
artillery-fire.  German  prisoners  taken 
in  three  unsuccessful  enemy  raids  now 
number  242.  A  score  were  captured 
hidden  in  deep  cav«s. 

May  3L — General  Pershing  reports  that 
the  enemy's  advance  positions  in  the 
Woevre  are  destroyed  and  losses  in- 
flicted on  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  In  Lorraine  the  artil- 
lery-fighting is  reported  to  be  diminish- 
ing. XorthAyest  of  Toul  American 
troops  raid  the  German  lines  on  a 
.")00-yard  front ,  penetrating  the  positions 
for  5CX)  yards.  Defensive  works  and 
dugouts  were  destroyed.  The  Ameri- 
i-an  casualties  were  insignificant. 

June  1. — The  (i<>rnuvns  abandon  the  at- 
tempt to  retake  the  ground  captured 
by  the  Americans  at  Cantigny.  General 
iVrshing  n>ports  the  day  was  quiet 
at  all  points  occupied  by  the  American 
troops. 

June  2. — Thirty-eight  otfic(>rs  and  men  of 
the  Amt>rican  Kxpeditionary  Forces 
are  cited  for  gallantry  in  action. 

June  4. — General  Pershing  rept)rts  that  in 
the  fighting  northwest  of  Chfiteau 
Thierry  the  American  troops  broke  up 
an  attempt  of  tlu>  enemy  to  advance 
liirough  \'(>uilly  Woods.  .\  German 
battalion  that  had  crossed  the  Marne 
at  .laulgonne  was  forc(>d  to  retreat,  su.s- 
taiuing  severe  h)sses.  In  Washington 
tile  news  of  the  American  action  in  the 
Ciiampague  salient  is  reganU'd  as  the 
beginning  of  .\merican  cot)jH>ratiou  with 
the  .\llies  on  a  major  scale. 

NAVAL    Ol'KUATIOXS 

May  29. — London  rejiorts  that  the  trans- 
port Lidsowc  ('(/.s//«'  was  sunk  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  an  enemy  sub- 
marine on  May  '2{\,  ajid  that  13  officers, 
79     men,     the     ea|)tain,     two     wireless 
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Twenty  thousand  owners  call  it  a  perfected  mechanism — the  Packard  Twin  Six  power  plant 


WIN  SIX  QUALITY  is  revealed  when  you  lift  the 
hood*  Clean,  symmetrical  lines  give  a  true  picture 
of  simple  and  sound  design*  That  outward  beauty 
of  Packard  workmanship  is  a  symbol  of  intrinsic 
worth*    Every  detail  a  hall-mark  of  Packard  per- 


formance '^ ''  smoothness  of  action,  range  of  ability,  economy  of 
tires  and  low  cost  of  upkeep* 

Owners  call  the  Twin  Six  the  embodiment  of  eager  power 
under  perfect  control*  Its  war-time  utility  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  transportation  ^  '  first -class  travel  over  any  road* 


cAsk  the  man  "who  owns  one  . 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 


SI 
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I Iw   IJltnirv   IHfit^t   fur  Jiint    I.').    lUlK 


KALAMAZOO  LOOSE  LEAF  BINDER  GO. 

KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 

Service  Sales  Offices   Hverywhere. 

♦»  »»  . 

Once  Sold -Always  Served 


operators,  and  six  others  of  the  crew  are 
missing. 

May  30. — News  of  the  sinking  of  the 
steamship  Chenot  Range,  of  the  Furness 
Line,  by  a  submarine  is  received  in 
Boston.'  She  was  attacked  off  Fastnet, 
England,  and  only  ten  of  her  crew  are 
believed  to  have  been  saved. 

May  31. — Washington  reports  that  the 
United  States  transport  President  Lin- 
coln has  been  sunk  by  a  German  C'-boat 
on' her  way  to  this  country. 

A  dispatch  from  an  Atlantic  port  states 
that  there  are  indications  that  German 
f-boats  are  operating  in  an  area  ex- 
tending to  the  westward,  according  to 
the  report  of  officers  on  a  British 
freighter  arriving  to-day. 

June  1. — An  American  ship  arriving  at 
an  Atlantic  port  reports  the  destruction 
of  two  enemy  submarines  off  the  coast 
of  France  by  an  American  destroyer. 

June  2.— Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels 
announces  the  launching  of  the  United 
States  destroyer  Ward  at  Mare  Island 
yard  seventeen  and  one-half  days  from 
the  lajing  of  her  keel. 

June  3. — The  first  details  of  the  f7-boat 
attack  on  the  transport  President 
Lincoln  are  received  bj'  the  Navy  De- 
jiartment  from  Vice-Admiral  Sims. 
The  report  shows  that  the  vessel  was 
struck  by  three  torpedoes  and  remained 
afloat  only  eighteen  minutes.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  crew,  including  three 
officers,  are  missing. 

Definite  informjition  that  German  U- 
boats  had  been  operating  off  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  was  received  when 
48  survivors  from  four  schooners  and  a 
steamship  that  had  been  sunk  reach 
New  York.  As  yet  only  conflicting 
reports  of  the  raid  have  been  gathered. 
The  Aessels  destroyed  are  said  to  be  the 
steam.ship  Caroii/ia,  of  the  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Company,  with  a  crew  of 
130  and  224  passengers;  th,e  steamer 
Texel,  crew  of  36,  landed  at  Atlantic 
City,  X.  J.;  the  steamship  Winneconne, 
fate  of  crew  unknown;  schooner  Edward 
H.  Cole,  of  Boston,  captain  and  crew  of 
ten  rescued;  Atlantic  Refining  Company 
tanker  Herbert  L.  Pratt,  crew  landed  at 
Lewes,  Del.;  schooners  Jacob  .)/, 
Haskell,  Boston;  Isabel  B.  Wiley, 
Bath,  Me.;  H attic  Dunn,  Thomaston, 
Me.;  thv  Edna,  Hauppauge.  and  Sannu I 
W.  Hathiray.  The  crew  of  the  Haskell 
was  rescued.  Within  twenty  minutes 
after  the  sinking  of  the  Pratt  naval 
^•ess(■ls  were  in  pur.Miit  of  the  raiders, 
the  reports  of  th(>  number  of  submarines 
Aarying  from  two  to  five.  A  govern- 
ment hydroi)lane  alighting  near  Beach 
Haven,  N.  J.,  reported  that  it  had 
.sighted  three  life-boats  filled  with 
people  who  wer(>  pulling  toward  the 
shore.  Other  empty  boats  had  been 
seen.  Washington  dispatches  state  that 
the  Xavy  Depart nu-nt  regards  the  raid 
as  an  attempt  to  frighten  th(>  United 
Stat(>s,  and  that  no  serious  drive  of 
German  U-boats  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  has  been  organized. 

June  4. — Washington  dispatches  state  that 
submarin*'  sinkings  for  the  first  quarter 
of  lOlS  were  l.S(K).(KK)  deadrweight 
tons,  of  which  the  British  lost  (K)  jht 
cent. 

London  reports  tliat  12  of  a  fle«'t  of  30  or 
40  fishing-v«'s.s«>ls,  which  left  Irish  ports 
on  .May  30.  were  sunk  by  a  G(>rman 
submarine.      Tli(>re  were  no  casualties. 

I{«'ports  r(>a('liing  the  Xavy  Department 
in  Wasliingtoii  stat«>  tliat  an  American 
destroyer.  (>">  miles  off  the  Maryland 
coast.  int«'rrupt»>(l  an  attack  by  an 
enemy  submarine  on  the  French  st«'amer 
liailioli  }nt .  Tlie  destroyer  also  took 
on  board  two  in«'n  from  the  Edirard 
liaird,  which  had  Ikh'ii  bombed  and  was 
sinking.      Nineteen    survivors    of    the 
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('(iritUnu  who  \\*'Vv  laiuhd  at  Loaves, 
Del.,  state  that  Iti  of  those  who  left  the 
steamship  in  their  c-ompany  jx'rished 
on  the  night  of  June  2,  when  the  life- 
l)oat  eapsized.  So  far  298  persons  ha\  e 
been  accounted  for  out  of  a  ships 
company  of  338.  The  ('////  of  Volunihus 
arrixes  at  an  Atlantic  port  with  all  on 
hoard.  A  suggestion  that  the  German 
submarines  were  of  the  super  T-boat 
type  and  that  they  might  carry  hydro- 
planes caused  a  general  darkening 
order  in  Xew  York  City  at  night. 
Wa,shington,  however,  scoffed  at  the 
idfja,  stating  that  the  fear  of  aerial  bom- 
bardment was  ridiculous.  Official  in- 
vi'stigation  of  the  facts  of  the  raid  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  at 
least  two  submarines  operating;  that 
they  had  been  lurking  off  Ihe  coast  for 
at  least  t<'n  days  and  that  having  no  ba.se 
they  depend<>d  upon  obtaining  their 
needed  supplies  of  food  and  fuel  from 
.such  ships  as  they  could  sink.  A  Navy 
mine-sweeper  operating  off  the  Delaware 
Capes  reports  picking  up  a  mine  at  a 
point  near  Avhere  the  tanker  Fralt  was 
sunk. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    AIR 

May  29. — Washington  aunotinees  that  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  May  23,  252 
(lerman  airplanes  were  iirought  down  by 
Allied  aviators  in  France  and  Flanders, 
according  to  report.s  received  by  the 
British  ^lilitary  Mission. 

An  official  communication  issued  in 
London  states  that  during  the  day 
Hriti.sh  machines  dropt  bombs  on  billets, 
dumps,  and  railways  behind  the  enemy 
lines  on  all  parts  of  the  front.  Thirteen 
German  machines  were  destroyed  in  air- 
lighting  and  four  others  were  brought 
down  out  of  control.  Five  British 
machines  are  missing.  In  respon.se  to  a 
request  made  through  the  Vatican  th<! 
Briti.sh  Government  agrees  that  there 
shall  be  no  British  air-raids  on  cities 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle-front 
during  the  daytime  on  ]\Iay  30,  the 
Ftja^t  of  Corpus  Christi. 

.May  30. — A  dispatch  from  the  American 
Army  in  France  states  that  in  a  fight 
between  five  American  machines  and  a 
German  aerial  squadron  two  enemy 
planes  were  shot  down  and  one  forced 
to  land  out  of  control  An  American 
machine  was  brought  down  back  of  the 
enemy  lines  and  the  aviator  captured. 

The  French  official  report  states  that  the 
enemy  air-forces  have  been  very  ag- 
gressive on  the  battle-front.  French 
airmen  destroy  19  German  machines, 
bring  down  2  l)alloon.s,  and  compel 
23  enemy  planes  to  land  in  a  damaged 
condition. 

The  German  official  report  states  that 
during  the  last  three  days  German 
aviators  brought  down  38  Allied  i)lancs 
outh  of  Ypres,  and  five  captive  balloons 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  down  in 
flames. 

May  31. — A  dispatch  from  the  British 
Army  in  France  states  that  early  in  the 
morning  of  May  30,  German  airmen 
bombed  a  Canadian  hospital.  Among 
those  reported  killed  was  an  American 
medical  officer. 

The  report  on  British  aviation  made 
public  to-day  states  that  on  Mav  30 
British  planes  destroyed  28  German 
machines  and  two  balloons,  and  sent 
down  six  airplanes  out  of  control. 

An  official  communication  from  Rome 
states  that  Italian  airmen  have  been 
active  on  the  Asiago  and  Lavarone 
plateaux.  Troops  and  transports  were 
attacked  and  three  hostile  machines 
were  downed. 

June  1. — The  London  Times  states  that  on 
all  the  battle-fronts   dining  May  1137 

.  enemy  airplanes  were  reported  dowTied, 
the  total  exceeding  by  67  the  number 


Supplied  bj/  U.  S.  OoVY. 
to^Qvmy  and  Nai)y 


Khaki 

Service 

Outfit 


Military  NS7 


GEM 


DAMASCENE 

RAZOR 

The  GEM  is  the  popular  razor  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
— the  new  Military  Khaki  Outfit  is  specially  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  fighting  man — more  compact, 
more  complete,  more  efficient  than  ever.  Folds  into  the 
smallest  possible  space — no  weight,  no  bother — always  ready 
to  give  the  quickest,  smoothest,  easiest  shave,  wherever  you 
are — in   camp,   on    the    boat,    in    the    trenches  —  anywhere. 

NOTE. — ^The  indispensable  Stropping  Handle  is  a  part  of  the 
outfit — it's  a  money  saver — keeps  l)lades  smooth,  sharp,  keen- 
cutting  all  the  time.  No  need  to  throw  away  a  Gem  Blade. 
Blades  in  sealed,  waxed  paper  wrapped  package — dust,  rust 
and   dull   proof,   in  every  climate  and   under   every  condition. 


$ 


1.00 


without 
TrencK 
Mirror 

A  dd  soc 
for  Canada 


Complete 
Compact 


Gem  Military  Outfit  in- 
cludes razor  complete  with 
seven  Gem  Damatkeene  Blades 

and  Stropping  Handle. 


with 
Trench 
Mirror 

Add  soc 
jor  Canada 


$ 


1.35 


Ask  for  the  GEM  at  your  dealer, 
or  the  Post  Exchange,  Camp  Can- 
teens,    or     Quartermaster's    Depot. 

^  Gem  Cutlery  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch.  591  St.  CatkeriM  St.,  W.,  Montreal 
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Stop  the  Leaks 
Preserve  your 
Roofs  with 


THE  ORIGINAL 

ELASTIC  ROOFING  PAINT 

AND 


PLASTIC  ROOFING 

THE  ORIGINAL  ASBESTOS 

ROOFING  CEMENT 


Direct 

Mail 

Service 


We  have  had  35  years  cxperioiico 
and  our  SiTvice  Department  can 
solve  your  roof  problems. 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  you  can  waterproof  and 
preserve  your  roofs,  with  full 
information  reRarding  our  roof- 
repair  materials. 


THE  MONARCH   PAINT  CO. 
1300  W.  70th  St.,        Cleveland,   Ohio 


<viiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii: 

vV\    ItMan     I 
Save  His  Lifei 

Send    voiir  soldier  a  B 

NUht  Hawk   Luml-  ^ 

nous  <:oiTipass.    Pos-  3 

ilive  necessity   in   the  ~ 

Irenclies.    .Shows  (lir<c-  J 

tions  phiinlv   nicht  and  — 

day.     \'i  in.  J  4.00.  S 

ff  your  dealer  can't  supply,  £ 

Jirile  direct.  S 

LUMINOUS  COMPASS  CO.,  Depl.  A,  Cedarburg,  Wis.    S 
nilllllllilllliiiilllliiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillR 


Venus  PENCILS 

17  Decrees -A11    Pe.rfe.ct 

Set  tbc  standard  ^  wlilcl? 
aJJ  pencils  are  judged 


AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO.,N.V. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  tiling  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Cict  Your 
Pitent."    RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Depl.  1  7  1 ,  Washington.  D.  C. 


I    TEACH 


i&wM^FF/^^^Fj&i 


BY   MAIL 


«Cr! 


I  won  World***  Firnt  Prize*  for  best  courHol 
In  IVninaiiHhti).  Under  my  eruidanoo  you  can  \ 

bcc(>m<^  Qn  export  jn'nnmn,-  ArnplacmK  iimny  of  rnv 
■tudcTitH  an  inntTU<-u>rB  In  commercial  cnlli^'K'<^»  at  li));h 
■alarii-H.  If  you  winh  to  h"rnmo  n  b<tt4^r  ix-nmim,  wntu 
me.  I  will  m-nd  you  KUKK  <.no  of  rnv  Favorlt*  Pmi» 
■nd  a  copy  of  tho  Ituasumcrian  Juurnul.     Wnto  today. 

C*  AV.  liuiiaom*  .     374  X:btiCX  Uldff.,KunHU0Clty,Mo. 


^(«RiiLANGUAGESBrLlSTENING 

ON    YOUR  OWN  PHONOGRAPH 


Spanish-Frtneh-emiltsh-Haliait-Gerinari 


CONVERSATION 

What  To  Say  and  1  low  To  Say  It 

A  NKW  HOOK 

By  MARY   GREEK  CONKLIN 

"Not  only  poiiitx  out  ronvirn.ilional  pitfnlln,  :iiiil  brrarhm  of 

iToprlrty,  imt  »iiK«rm»  pliM..;inl  ^iml  prolitiibic  patln  to  be 
ollowcd." — l'hiladell>hiii  I  eUgraph. 

timo,  cloth,  7SC  net;  nverntt  carriaf  chart's  8c 

FINK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


dt'stroyed  in  March,  the  record  month. 
Eleven  German  observation -balloon.s 
were  also  de.stroyed  during  the  month. 
The  number  of  Hriti.sh  planes  reported 
missing  for  th<^  same  ix'riod  is  126. 
In  March  loo  British  planes  were  re- 
ported missing.  The  French  airmen 
in  May  destroyed  234  German,  jjlanes 
and  13  balloons.  On  the  Italian,  front 
the  British  destroyed  48  enemy  planes 
and  two  balloons.  They  have  de- 
stroy<'d  157  Austrian  planes  since  they 
went  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  November 
and  lost  only  1.").  The  Italians  ac- 
counted for  68  German  i)lanes  in  May 
while  the  Austrians  claim  to  have  de- 
stroyed four  Allied  j)lanes.  Seventeen 
enemy  planes  and  eight  Allied  planes 
are  reported  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  Macedonia  in  May. 

The  British  War -Office  in  an  official 
statement  announces  that  British  air- 
squadrons  again  bombard  Karlsruhe, 
droi)ping  a  ton  of  ])ombs  on  the  station 
and  workshops.  One  British  machine 
failed  to  return.  During  the  day  31 
tons  of  bombs  were  droi)t  on  dif- 
ferent targets  behind  the  enemy  lines. 
Twenty-one  German  machines  were 
destroyed  in  air  fighting.  Six  were 
driven  down  out  of  control  and  four 
balloons  were  destroyed.  Four  British 
machines  are  reported  missing.  Dur- 
ing the  night  16  tons  of  bombs  were 
dropt  on  railway  -  stations  and  junc- 
tions at  Metz-Sablons,  Karthaus,  and 
Thionville.  One  German  light  bomb- 
ing i)lanc  was  brought  down  in  flames. 
All  the  British  machines  returned. 

Berlin  reports  that  in  two  days  36  Allied 
airplanes  have  been  shot  down. 

The  French  official  report  states  that  on 
jVIa^N'  31,  23  <'nem\-  planes  were  brought 
down  in  air  fighting. 

A  dispatch  from  the  American  Army  in 
Franct)  states  that  an  American  pilot 
brought  down  a  German  airplane  in  a 
battUi  near  St.  Mihiel.  Another  air- 
man report«>d  having  shot  down  an 
enemy  plane  inside  the  German  lines. 
Li(ni tenant  Douglas  Campbell,  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  credited  Avith  his  fifth  air 
victory  and  becomes  the  first  "ace" 
in  the  American  Flying  Corps. 

June  2. — A  dispatch  from  th(»  British  Army 
in  France  states  that  the  Germans 
again  bomb  th(>  grouj)  of  hospitals  that 
were  attacked  on  jNIay  15).  The  raid 
lasted  two  hours.  One  hosi)ital  was 
almost  demolished,  one  nurse  being 
killed  and  several  wounded.  Several 
patients  in  other  liospitals  were  killed 
or  wounded.  In  anotlicr  hospital  se\('ral 
attciHhints  were  killed,  and  the  operat- 
ing-theater of  another  was  demolished. 

In  a  battle  between  four  American  planes 
and  si.\  German  mjichiiics  on(>  en«>niy 
bii)lane  was  brought  down.  An  Amer- 
ican machine  struck  by  an  incendiary 
bullet  burst  into  flame  and  crashed  to 
the  ground. 

Paris  reports  tliat  on  the  first  day  of  th(> 
l)resent  offensixc,  ('.  L.  ()\ington,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  another  Americiui 
aviator  were  killed  by  a  fall,  the  result? 
of  a  collision  in  the  clouds. 

Home  reports  that  five  hostile  planes 
were  brought  down  in  aerial  lighting 
and  one  by  art ill(>ry-lirt>  on  (h(>  i)aiik 
of  the  Piave. 

. I  line  3. — The  official  British  aerial  rept)rt 
stat(>s  that  (>ighteen  tons  of  bombs  wert> 
dro|)t  on  various  targets  inside  the 
enemy  lines.  Kight  German  i)lanes 
were  destroyed  in  air-lighting  and 
fourteen  were  driven  down  out  of  con- 
trol. Three  British  machines  are 
mi.ssing. 

Italian  aviators  on  lh(>  French  front 
drop  forty-sexcn  Ions  of  e\plosi\t>s  o\  it 
St.  (^uentin,  Noyon,  Peroniie,  Hoscue- 
res,  and  Nesle,  according  to  a  dispatch 


received    at    the    Italian    Embassy   in 
Washington. 

Junti  4. — London  reports  less  aerial  activ- 
itj'.  Three  hostile  machines  were 
brought  down  in  air  fighting  and  one 
dri\en  out  of  control.  No  British 
machines  are  missing. 

OPEU.\TIO.\S    IN    AMERICA 

May  29. — Washington  reports  that  gov- 
ernment war-e.xpenses,  including  loans 
to  Allies,  reached  a  sum  exceeding 
$1,."}0(),()(K),000  in  May. 

President  Wilson  in  an  executive  order 
formally  creates  the  War-Industries 
Board  as  a  separate  administrative 
agency  to  act  under  his  direction. 

May  30. — The  Agawnm,  the  first*  of  the 
fabricated  ships  to  be  built  by  the 
United  States,  is  launched  at  the  yards 
of  the  builders  on  Newark  Bay. 

May  31. — The  House  passes  the  S12,- 
000,000,000  Army  Appropriation  Bill 
on  a  rising  vote.  The  measure  now 
goes  to  the  Senate. 

June  1. — Mrs.  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  is  sen- 
tenced to  ser\'e  a  term  of  ten  years  in 
the  Missouri  State  Penitentiary  for 
violation  of  the  Espionage  Act.  Sixty 
days  is  granted  to  file  a  bill  of 
exceptions. 

June  2. — Henry  P.  Davison,  chairman  of 
the  Red-Cross  War  C^ouncil,  announces 
that  the  total  of  the  second  Red-Cross 
drive  will  reach  $170,000,000. 

Capt.  Edwin  P.  Webb,  adjutant  of  an 
aviation  camp  at  Indianapolis,  is  in- 
stantly killed,  and  Maj.  Guy  Gerhart, 
commandant  of  the  camp,  is  injured 
when  the  machine  in  which  they 
are  making  a  flight  falls. 

DOMESTIC 

June  1 . — A  warehouse  of  the  United  States 
Arsenal  in  fet.  Louis  is  destrovcd  by  fire 
and  S6,000,(X)0  worth  of  ariny  equip- 
ment is  lost.  The  police  arrest  an 
Austrian  enemy  alien. 

June  4. — Charles  Warren  Fairbanks,  former 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
He  was  sixty-six  years  of  age. 


Keeping  Up  with  Teacher. — The  teacher 
was  instructing  his  class  in  a  very  inter- 
esting course  of  experimAits,  and  noticing 
some  if  the  pupils  not  paying  proper 
attention,  he  said: 

"  Now,  you  know,  I  can  not  attend  to 
you  and  my  experiments  at  the  same  time. 
If  anything  goes  wrong  the  whole  labora- 
tory, and  we  with  it,  will  be  blown  into 
the  air.  Come  a  little  closer,  boys,  so 
that  you  may  follow  me  better." — Pitts- 
h urg  Ch ran iclc- TvUgrn ph . 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SIUSCUIPTION 
SWINDLEKS! 

Swindlon?  aro  at  work  tliroii;:liont  tho  coiintry 
cCOlifitinK  siihscfii)tioiis  for  popiihir  poriodicaLs. 
\Vi>  iirno  that  no  moiu\v  be  paid  to  stranpiTs  even 
tho  tlK-y  oxliihit  priiilod  inattor  ai)parcntly 
atilhori/iiit;  tlicrit  to  ivprcsoiit  lis.  and  esptvially 
wIu'h  tlicy  olTor  out  rates  or  a  bonus.  Tin 
LiTi;i{\KV  DniKsr  mailing  list,  showing  datvs  of 
expifatioit  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  fwr  coUeetion  of  renewals.  Uetter 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  givinn 
yotir  order  until  yon  can  make  inquiry.  If 
yoti  have  ri>a.son  tostisptx't  that  the  niembers(if 
voiir  eommiinitv  are  being  swindl(>d.  notify 
yotir  chief  of  police  or  slieritT.  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  yon  can  take  such  action  jointly  03 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAGN.\LLS    COMPANY, 

354-at)()  Fourth  .\veauo. 
Now  York  City. 
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(From  a  Staff  Correspoadent) 
Calgary,  March  2B. — "It  will  be 
an  avalanche!"  This  was  the  answer  , 
I  received  on  Inquiring  this  morning  | 
aa  to  the  prospecta  for  Immigration 
In  Alberta  In  the  present  season. 
The  experience  of  the  laat  two  eea- 
eons,  and  what  is  already  seen  this 
year,  would  appear  to  Justify  the  op- 
timism expressed.  In  1916  C.  P.  R. 
land  sales  exceeded  those  of  1916  by 
3,000,000  acres.  Those  of  1917  ex* 
ceeded  the  1916  record  by  6,000,000. 
The  C.  P.  R.  land  office  was  bo 
thronged  this  morning  with  pros- 
pective buyers  that  the  place  looked 
Ilk*  a  section  of  the  Union  Station 
<il  Toronto  at  Exhibition  time. 

Immlgmtic'n  From  Vnlted  States. 

"Who  Is  buying  the  land?" 
The  answer  to  this  question  was  in 
line  with  what  I  had  previously 
been  told  at  Winnipeg  by  Mr.  Vere 
C.  Brown  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce. 
A  large  number  of  people  already 
established  In  the  West  are  Increas- 
ing their  holdings.  Most  of  the  new- 
iiomera  are  Americans.  All  those 
seen  this  morning  were  from  across 
the  lines — California,  the  Middle' 
West  and  New  England.  And  a 
mighty  flne-looking  lot  they  were. 
Not  a  man  among  them  that  could 
not  look  you  In  the  eye,  and  not  a 
droopy  shoulder  In  the  lot.  They 
actually  "smelt  of  money,"  and  their 
v.hole  appearance  Indicated  ability 
to  produce  largely,  and  produce  at 
once. 


ill 


^k    foDowlhese  Americans 

^CANADA 

Trainloads  of  "Americans"  are  moving  to  Canada. 
They  are  bringing  their  families,  their  money,  their 
"household  gods"  and  a  penchant  for  the  things 
they  bought  and  used  "back  home."  So  the  United 
States  Manufacturer  marketing  his  goods  in  Canada 
finds  a  large  body  of  people  who  only  require  to  be 
reminded  that,  although  now  living  in  Canada,  they 
can  still  buy  his  goods.  That  is  one  reason  why  you 
should  advertise  in 


The  Newspapers  of  Canada 


THESE  Americans  will  be  bet- 
ter off  financially  than  they 
were  at  home,  because  they 
are  moving  into  the  cheapest  and 
most  fertile  grain  land  in  the  world. 
They  will  get  enormous  yields  and 
high  prices.  Like  every  other  class  of 
Canadian  from  coast  to  coast,  they 
will  have  abundant  money  to  spend. 
They  will  immediately  read  one. or 
more  Canadian  Newspapers  pub- 
lished near  them.  If  they  see  your 
advertisement  therein — they  will  buy 
your  goods. 


Newspapers  form  the  backbone  of  adver- 
tising in  Canada.  Just  glance  at  the  names 
of  the  cities  below — 14  cities  with  popula- 
tions ranging  from  three-quarters  of  a  million 
to  twenty-one  thousand,  a  total  of  over  two 
million.  They  can  be  reached  thoroughly 
through  the  twenty-six  papers  here  shown, 
which  have  an  aggregate  line  rate  (based  on 
5,000  lines)  of  $1.50  per  Hne.  No  better  or 
more  concentrated  media  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  aggregate  buying  power  of 
this  two  million  circulation  can  be  harnessed 
for  $1.50  per  line. 

Do  it  NOW  because  the  best  service  you  can 
render  your  country  is  to  do  more  business. 


Any  newspaper  in  the  list  below  will  be  pleased  to  receive  and  answer  fully,  your  inquiries 
regarding     the     actual    and     potential    market    for    your    goods     among     their     readers. 


City 

Halifa.x 
Si.  John 


Quebec 
Montreal 

Ottawa 


Population  Publication 

53,ooo      HERALD  &  MAIL 

55,ooo      STANDARD 
TELEGRAPH 
&  TIMES 

loo.ooo      TELEGRAPH 

750,000      GAZETTE 
STAR 

101,795      CITIZEN 
JOURNAL 

DAILIES(M&E) 


City 

Toronto 


London 


Population 

525,000 


60,000 


Winnipeg        225,000 


Publication 

GLOBE 

MAIL  &  EMPIRE 

NEWS 

STAR 

ADVERTISER 
FREE  PRESS 

FREE  PRESS 

TELEGRAM 

TRIBUNE 


City 

Rcgina 
Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 


Population 

26,105 
21,054 

56,302 

53,794 

102,550 
45,000 


Publication 
LEADER 

PHOENIX 
STAR 

ALBERTAN 
HERALD 

BULLETIN 
JOURNAL 

SUN 

COLONIST 


NOTE — This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  of  twelve,  all  of  which  contain  valuable  information  and  data  on  Canada  under  war  conditions. 
They  have  been  prepared  in  portfolio  form.    Any  of  the  newspapers  named  above  will  send  you  a  portfolio  free  upon  application.    Write  for  it. 


Prepared  by  SMITH,   DENSE  &  MOORE,   Limited,   Advertising  Agency,   Toronto  and  Montreal 
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m  lllltllllllirCSTABUSHCO   <665:]||||||||||  ■ 

1    FARM  1 

1    LAND    1 

1    BONDS  1 

1           Netting           | 

i     7%   .  1 

E           Security    located    in   well       z 

C       known    prosperous   farminji      S 

=       community.                                   = 

a  Value  over  twice  loan.  m 
2                                                                a 

o            Income   from   farm  prod-       w 

5        ucts  five  times  interest.               i 

3                                                                                                 rn 

^            First  serial  instalment  of      5 

J^       jirincipal    already    paid    off.       ^ 

=            Denomination  ^500.   Ma-      E 

=       tuiities    one  to  nine   years.       E 

E            Farm    land   of  this  char-       s 

=       acttr    forms    ideal    security       E 

E       for    investment    and    is     of      E 

E       utmost    importance    to   our      E 

E       country  at  this  time.                   = 

■                    uixkfor  Clrriilitr  HSo-Jl                   5 

1            Peabody,           | 

=     Houghteling&Co.    1 

=                       (ESTABLISHED  1865)                       Z 

1       10  South  La  Salle  St.      = 

=                 Chicago                1 

■  IIIIIIIIIIIKESTABUSHCO   <663:3|||||||||||B 

INFMJKNCK  OF  TIIK    I^IIM)  ONTHK  UODY 

)tv   rjiiil  l)iitMii>.  M  I).    l-iMii..  (  |.iili.t.4  |iii>;<>.     ."idcfiiis. 
KCNKA  \VA(.N".M,I,S    COMrANV,    IMil.^..  NKW  VOHK 


Kor  3f)  vrari  wr  havr  >i^rii  paTiiit:  onr  iMi>t4iinrrl 
tlf  )ii|[l>^fft  rptiiriifi  coiittiftriit  with  i*i.ii<ierTftti\e 
iiirtliuds.  FinI  liiiirtK»t!r  lokiii  i.f  t2IHI  and  up 
wlilrh  we  r«Q  rpcoiniiieiid  after  the  iiiikst  thoicti^h 
lier»i>n:il  iiivftiili|atii>ii.  rie:i>e  a.k  li.r  l.<'iMi  l.i-l  Nii. 
rr.     tl.S(°ertHirntr>oiI>ep.,>ilHli>i>li.r  •iiMiil  iir  e.lorl. 


True  Thrift 

Tlirift  is  hoanliiiK  iinlrss  yr)ii  maUe  your 
savings  work  wliilr  you  save. 

Wlii-ii  yon  l)iiy  Kood  si.ciiriiics  on  tin- 
I'arlial  I'ayiiK'iil  IMaii.  they  earn  an  in-'oinc 
for  you  wlillc  you  arr  payiiiK  for  llicm. 

Stnd  for    ><<M>kl<l    li-0 
•  The  r'arlial  I'aymriil  Plan." 


-John  Muir  S  To. 

^^  SPECIALISTS    IN  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office.  61    Brondway.  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Newark,  N.J.  Bronx.  N.  Y. 

MrmWr,  .V.    1'.  A/<x*    p.xtHanf. 


INVESTMENTS  -.\ND    FINANCE 


^ 


I'KICK   ADVANCES   WORLD-WIDE 
WITH  A  FEW  DECLINES 

IT  is  not  alone  countries  acti\e  as  bel- 
ligerents in  the  war  that  suffer  from 
liij;h  priees,  hut.  aecordinfj:  to  a  eonipiiation 
made  by  th»'  National  City  Bank,  j)raeti- 
eally  the  whole  world  has  participated  in 
the  advances.  "From  the  peaceful  banana- 
plantations  of  Central  America,"  says  this 
compilation,  "from  the  rice-fields  of  the 
Orient,  th(>  sheep-ranges  of  Australia,  the 
silk -worm  establishments  of  Jai)an,  the 
sugar-plantations  of  Cuba,  the  tin-mines  of 
the  Malayan  Peninsula,  the  olive-fields  of 
Spain,  the  swine-ranges  of  China,  and  the 
bean -plantations  of  South  America  and 
Manchuria,  the  ad\an('c  in  prices  has  been 
general,  and  in  nearly  all  imjxirtanl  articles 
of  commerce."  J'rices  of  merchandise  ex- 
ported from  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
increased  in  most  <!ases,  "from  50  to  100 
])er  cent,  above  those  prevailing  before  the 
war,  and  are  materially  higher  than  those 
of  one  year  ago."  The  compilation  con- 
tains two  tables,  one  gi\  ing  average  prices 
of  imported  articles  for  six  years,  the  other 
averages  exi)ort  i)ric(S,  which  are  followed 
by  interesting  conuneiits: 


"Take  the  humble  banana  as  an  e.x- 
ample,  imported  from  the  peaceful  coun- 
tries of  Central  America,  Cuba,  .Jamaica, 
British  Honduras,  Colombia,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic;  th(>  av«'rage  price  in 
the  countries  exported  from  to  the  United 
States  was  in  January,  19 IS,  4G.6  cents  per 
bunch  against  36  cents  in  January,  1917, 
and  31..S  cents  per  Ijunch  in  January,  1914. 
an  ad\'ance  of  aliout  .")0  per  cent,  since  tiie 
January  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
^\ar.  The  pig-growers  of  China  have  ap- 
parently also  lieard  tlie  news  of  the  world 
advance  in  prices,  since  bristles,  chiefly 
imjjorted  from  China,  jumped  in  price 
from  88  cents  per  pound  in  the  country  of 
production  in  February,  1914,  to  $1.90 
in  February,  1918,  an  increase  of  123  i>er 
cent.  Horse -skins,  brought  chiefly  from 
Argentina,  were  exported  from  that  country 
in  Fel)ruary,  1914,  at  18.0  cents  per  pound, 
and  in  February,  1918,  at  37  cents  per 
pound,  an  increa.se  of  practically  100  jxr 
cent.  Kdii)le  olive-oil,  chiefly  from  Spain 
and  Italy,  was  ijiiported  in  February,  1914, 
at  an  average  of  $1.2.')  per  gallon,  and  in 
F«'bruary,  1918,  the  average  import  price 
was  .$;{.().")  per  gallon.  Rice  flour  from 
Siam,  Hongkong,  Japan,  China,  and  other 
oriental  countries  was  imported  Febru- 
ary, 1914,  at  an  average  of  1.7  cents  i)er 
I)ound;  in  February,  1918,  at  4  cents  jxT 
pound.  The  cotton-growers  of  Egypt 
evidently  realized  the  world  advance  in 
l)rices,  for  the  a\erage  import  price  of  the 
cotton  entering  the  United  Stat«s,  coming 
chiefly-    from     Egypt,     was    in    February, 


PRICES  OF  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES   IMPORTED    INTO   AND  EXPORTED 
FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES,   1913-1918 

AVKK.\GE  IMl'ORT  l'KICK.S:  l'RLNC'U'.\L  .\RTI('Li;.S 


("opixr  piits,  etc 

('(ifTlT,  IKT  lb 

( 'lii-csi-,  per  ll> 

Kla\,  per  ton 

Hemp,  iHT  toil 

.lute  and  jute  l>ult.s,  jK'r  ton. 

Manila,  ikt  ton 

Si.><al  Kra.ss,  |kt  ton 

Iii(lia-rul)l)er,  per  It) 

Bar  iron,  per  lb 

I'in  iron,  [H-r  ton 

Iron  slieeti  and  plates,  )icr  lb 

Tin-plates,  jht  lb 

( loatskins,  per  lb 

Hides  of  rattle,  per  ton 

nice,  |)er  lb 

.Silk,  raw,  jer  lb 

Sufar,  raw,  in-r  lb 

Tin  liars,  ete.,  per  lb 

Tobaeeo — c-iuar  wrap.,  ikt  lb. 

LuiuImt,  |ier  >.!.  ft 

CIothinK  wtMil,  |)er  lb 

( 'onibintt  wool,  i>er  lb 

('ar|Ht  wiKil,  per  lb 


FisrnI 
Yrnr 


1.) .  oc 
l.i.S 
IS  (i 
SolS.Ul 
19:{- 1)7 
74  01 
171  08 
115  (il 
"it .  5c 

2  0 
$41.30 

5.  Ic 
3.4 
25  7 
17  3 

3  7 
$.M5 

2  lS<r 
4C  30 
$1  2t) 
17  34 
23e 
2."i 
11 


f  iVn.' 
Yta' 


14  4c 
II    1 

17  3 
$290.37 

177  34 

105.38 

196.82 

119  72 

54.0c 

2.0 

$35.87 

6  Ic 

3.0 

26  2 

18  0 
3  3 

$.5  42 

2.0c 

39  35 

$1.28 

19  05 
2.x- 
•Jli 

17 


Fi.it-a! 
Yiar 


13  4c 
9.5 
is  7 

$:i49  m 

217.73- 
.'>t).26 
180.12 

no.w 

48.  :k! 

1.9 
$!8  47 

5   Ic 

3  3 
24  3 
18  3 

2  5 
$.{.09 

3.24e 
.32.44 
.  $1.28 
18.96 
23c 
2.'i 

i; 


I'ixral 
Yiar 

V-llti 


19. 4e 

9  6 

23.5 

$505  59 

252  45 

73.07 

17S.31 

112.33 

57.!te 

2.8 

$62.82 

7.6c 

7.9 

27.2 

20.3 

2  4 

43.61 

3.7c 

35  34 

$1.43 

18.98 

28c 


Fiscal 
Year 

i.'ir 


26.1c 

10  1 

30.8 

$.536. 00 

258.02 
87.50 

225.00 

181.33 
56.8c 
4.1 

$84.08 
11.8c 
10. S 
.52  5 
25.9 
2.7 
$4  61 
4  33c 
39.97 
$1  34 
20.60 
36c 
39 
29 


Monlii  of 
Fibruarj, 


123.2c 

8.1 

36  0 

$1,187.79 

401  93 

72.00 

299.46 

332.38 

47.8c 

4.0 

$144.81 

11   7c 

8.4 

44.9 

24.4 

3.S 

$4  74 

4 .  tie 

56.9 

$1.1-2 

26. 6« 

5.1  2c 

59  I 

52  G 


.\V1:K.\0.E  EXTORT  PHICEfS:  PRIN(TP.\L  .\RTICLIO.S 


Fis^l 

Fitral 

Fi>^ 

Fi>,-al 

Fi»ral 

Monlk  01 

I'lyir 

Yrar 

Yrar 

Yrar 

Yrar 

Frbrmrj, 

i.'i ; 

.■)!lc 

i>i: 
"-«• 

Mc 

I.II6 

.Mc 

1917 

hits 

Corn,  per  busliel 

$1    12 

$1  76 

Wheat, JK'r  bushel 

\\  heat  flour,  i>er  barrel 

97 

".I.I 

»1   2s 

.<!  24 

SI   99 

$2  31 

*4   67 

$4  111 

5  86 

5  li.3 

7  SO 

11  8t» 

CiipiH'r  pii;s,  etc.,  i»er  lb 

II)  :U)e 

14  .SlW-  • 

14  2le 

22  4lc 

28  54c 

27  Ic 

( 'otion — upland,  jM-r  lb 

11  99 

12  SI 

S  .>4 

12  33 

18   II 

31  7 

(\  tton  cloths,  coloretl,  (ht  yil   .    . 

ti  .V) 

li  72 

li  74 

7  70 

9.40 

13  0 

Cotton  cloths.  unroUtred,  (kt  lb    . 

7    Hi 

7   12 

7  66 

9  28 

8  48 

13.3 

Wire  —iron  or  sti-el,  pur  lb 

■J   1 

2  1 

■>  ■> 

.)  (» 

3  9 

5  3 

Cut  nails,  |ht  lb 

1   9 

1  9 

I  9 

2  3 

3  4 

5.2 

Steam  liH-omotives,  each 

yio.;i5K 

$9.IM0 

$9,280 

$15,8,52 

$12.r»l 

$29,374 

I.eather,  .sole,  |H-r  lb 

24  Oc 

25  6c 

•29  7c 

34  S»- 

43  6e 

48  Ic 

I.<'atlier  iMiots  and  shiNv,  |i(.>r  pair. 

$1   77 

$1   81) 

$1  99 

$2  32 

$2  08 

$2.37 

Hacon  and  hams.  |ht  lb 

12  Ic 

1.;    Ic 

13  ,>«• 

13  <>c 

17   Ik- 

27.0c 

I.anl,  |M'r  lb 

II   2 

II   3 

II  0 

11   2 

17  3 

25  8 

I'orlv.  sulti-d    etc.,  (KT  lb 

III  l> 

10  s 

10  8 

10  li 

14  8 

23.8 

Hi-<f  Nalted,  etc.,  rxT  lb 

9  li 

9  S 

10  6 

111  r. 

11  6 

16  7 

hiitter.  |icr  lb.  . 

24  3 

23  S 

21  3 

26  6 

32  6 

43  2 

ChiHw,  |>er  lb.      

17  0 

17  1 

15  3 

Hi  7 

23   I 

30 . 2 

Oil,  illuniinatini:,  jirr  nallim 

6  :; 

li  t 

6  0 

li  4 

5  4 

10  9 

oil.  cottoiineeil,  ikt  lb 

li  I'l 

7  2 

6  9 

S  5 

12  5 

1,<  It 

.Sii'4ar,  retineil.  |mt  lb 

3  S 

:■  li 

4  7 

4  9 

li  0 

li  6 

Miluniinou.*  eoal,  \vr  t<ui 

$J  52 

$2  49 

$2  .-.3 

$2  43 

$2  94 

14    ftN 
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Make  Your  Telephones 
Help— Not  Hinder 


SLOW  connections,  wrong  numbers  and  incessant 
"busys"are  turning  the  telephone  system  of  many 
business  plants  into  a  hindrance. 

These  evils  cause  time-waste,  money-waste,  out- 
put waste,  because  interior  calls — 60  per  cent  or  more 
of  all  calls  in  the  average  organization — are  crowded 
onto  the  already  over-burdened  city  telephone  system. 

Asa  result  both  inside  and  outside  calls  become  so 
slow  and  undependable  that  they  cease  to  be  a  help. 

Your  men  begin  to  walk  about  to  talk;  they  are 
away  from  their  desks  or  stations  much  of  the  time, 
andthis  makes  interior  telephoningstill  more  hopeless. 

To  make  your  telephones  a  help — to  make  them 
save,  not  waste,  money  and  time — you  need  a  sep- 
arate system^ — the  P.  A.  X. — for  interior  calls. 

The  Automatic  Telephone  of  the  P.  A.  X. — the 
Private  Automatic  Exchange — handles  all  calls  with 
lightning  speed  and  watch-like  accuracy.. 

The  P.  A.  X.  needs  no  operator  and  gives  night 
service  without  extra  cost. 


In  hundreds  of  American  plants  it  puts  every  part 
of  the  establishment  at  the  finger's  end  of  every 
man  in  it. 

The  P.  A.  X.  serves  20  telephones,  200  01-2,000 
with  equal  efficiency;  it  has  no  complicated  cables, 
no  troublesome  push-buttons. 

Those  who  use  the  P.  A.  X.  value  it  first  of  all 
for  its  efficient  service;  but  its  economy  is  such  that 
many  firms  have  arranged  to  buy  the  equipment  with 
the  money  it  is  saving  them. 

For  20  years  we  have  specialized  in  industrial 
telephony   and  as  a  result  the  P.    A.   X.  is  making 


the  telephone  a  help,  instead  of  a  hindrance,  in  hun- 
dreds of  leading  corporations — large  and  small. 

The  governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  have  adopted  the  P.  A.  X. 
and  are  using  it  to  speed  up  wartime  activity. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  'At  Your  Finger's 
End."  It  tells  what  our  industrial  telephony  experts 
have  done  for  others — and  what  they  can  do  for 
you. 

Over  60  per  cent  of  our  1918  output  is  already 
booked,  but  prompt  action  by  you  will  mean  prompt 
deliveries  by  us. 


Automatic  Electric  Cq 

Makers  of  More  Than  1,500,000  Automatic  Telephones  in  Use  the  World  Over 


Dept.    265,   Morgan    and 
Van  Buren  Streets,  Chicago 


Branches  in  All 
Principal   Cities 


i 
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Meeting  the  Needs  of  Modern  Business 

THE  financial  requirements  of  business  today  are  varied  and  com- 
plex. In  meeting  them,  our  banking  institutions  have  developed 
a  breadth  of  service  which  is  an  important  factor  in  the  conduct  and 
expansion  of  American  commerce  and  industry. 

The  (juaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  affords, 
within  one  organization, 
the  facilities  and  services  of 
a  commercial  bank,  a  trust 
company,  a  foreign  ex- 
chan[^e  bank, an  investment 
institution,  and  a  safekeep- 
ing depositary. 

Its  organization  numbers 
some  two  thousand  people, 
in  thirty-eight  depart- 
ments. In  connection 
with  its  foreign  service,  the 
Company  maintains  com- 
pletely equipped  offices  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  has 
its  representatives  in  im- 
portant centers  through- 
out the  world. 


The  inquiries  of  banks, 
business  houses  and  indi- 
viduals, as  to  how  we  can 
meet  their  particular  re- 
quirements, are  invited. 
We  publish  a  number  of 
booklets  descriptive  of  our 
services,  which  will  be  sent 
on  request. 


Main   Okkicf.   of  the   Company 
140  Broadway,     New  York  City 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


140  Broadway 


FiKTH    AvK.    Office  Madison    Ave.    Oeeice  London    O  k  r  i  c  e  F  .\  r  i  s     Ofkice 

Fifth  Ave.  &  43rd  St.  Madison  Ave.  &  6otli  St.  32  Lombard  St.,  E.  C!.  Ruedes  Italiens,  I  iv:  3 

Capital  and  Surplus  §50,000,000  Resources  more  than  ^600,000,000 
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Each  $100  Apartment  Bond  <lj'T 
0  You  Buy  Pays  You  Yearly  *P  # 

DciKiiiiiiiacions  JlOO,  5500,  51000.  Vom  money  s<Tiiri-<l  l)y  a 
1'  irst  MiirlKaKfoii  iicw.iiU'troiioliiaii  aparliiu'iil  liiiiUliiiKccii- 
Irally  Incalcd.  A  liost  ofclioiits  liviiiKin  more  than  40s(nlcs 
have  hoiiKht  Ixmds  and  niorlRaKcs.  pronoiiminfi  Ixiiids  issued 
under  elVuient  MILLER  .SERVUIE  proleclive  swifeRiiards, 
"prompt  payinR  and  superior."  MILLER  SERVICE  |)ro- 
in  led  bonds, acid  test  investments.  No  investor  has  ever  fore- 
I  losed  or  iost  a  dollar  in  a  MILLER  SERVICE  hondormori- 
i;aKe.  .\sk  for  hi  iklet  "Miller  .Serviee  llo«  This  Insures 
the  Uond  and  MortnaRe  Huyer"and  "C'itiular  No.  154  "  I'rcc. 

GI      Mil  I  PD  C(\      Trust  Co.  nidu.,  Miami.  Fin. 
.   Li.   ITllLLCIV  I^U.,  loinllurl^  IU.Ik  .     .U/.in/.i,  (.".I. 


WOMAN::  MA(2I2IAGE 
andMOTHEQHOOD 


A  liig  nrw  book  by  Eli/abclh  Sloan  Chrucr  M.B.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Frcdrric  Schoff,  Prcsidcnl  of  Nation- 
al Congrcii  of  Molbrrt  and  Paienl-Trachrri  Auocialions, 
U.  S.  A.  Every  thinking  woman  and  rvrry  man  of  public 
ipirit  should  r^ad  and  herd  this  most  comprrbrnvivr  volume. 
It  drali  with  the  woman's  sphere  the  evolution  of  mother- 
hood marriage  and  customs — the  legal  position  of  the  wifeand 
mother  ihi"  unmarrird  mother  —  woman  and  divorce  — 
hrnlth  and  maternity  the  sweated  mother  in  the  home  the 
factory  mother  Itic  world's  crop  of  human  babies  the 
waste  of  mother  energy  the  world's  work  (or  mother  pro- 
tection wom«'n  prisoners  -mollierhood  and  eugenics  — 
motherhood  and  Ine  social  rvil  training  for  mothirhood  — ■ 
motherhixxJ  and  the  woman  movement  the  mothers  of  the  fii- 
turr.  "A  fane,  pracd'raf  and  icientHic  preienlalion  of 
Ihe  woman  movement,"  aaut  the  SURVEY,  N.  Y. 
Ijirgr  l2mo.  cloth.  2H7  pp.  $1. SO  net.  Hy  mail,  $1  62. 
Funk  A  Wainalls  Companr,  354-60  Foarik  Ave..  N.Y.  Citj. 


Give  Your  Boy  or  Girl 
The  Right  Start  In  Life 


I.4IM)    voialioni    willi    the    c|ii.ililii  .il  ion  <    lor  ;*iin  r^.-.    in 
each,  are  cla«sitieil   in  llie   new   lM>.>k, 

Hew  to  Chooa*  ths  Rlsht  Vocation 
lly  llol.MICH  W.  Miat-n>N,  VopatitinnU'oiinin'lor.  You  anit  r<>"r  aonii 
nn.l  <laiiirlit<T«  ran  ilrriilr  wllb  lla  aiil  whirr  Ihrlr  iiualinration*  will 
Itrlnv  IhiMti  tho  tfrrAlmt  piirrrsM  atlil  nAtilirHrtii>n  in  ItlininCNn.  Itrip 
Ihrni  nnil  out  wTial  Ihrr  arr  l><-«l  xiili-cl  for.  fl  Ml;  hy  mail  tICJ. 
Funk  a  Wacnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Av*..  Naw  York 


1914,  l)ut  18.3  cents  per  pound  and 
averaged  in  January  and  February.  1918. 
35  cents  per  ]K)und.  Raw  silk,  chiefly 
from  Japan  and  China,  averaged  S3.63 
IXT  pound  in  February,  1915,  and  S5.50 
in  the  closing  months  of  1917.  Beans, 
imported  largely  from  South  America, 
Manchuria,  India,  Japan,  and  China, 
averaged  in  February,  1914,  $1.66  per 
bushel  and  in  February,  1918,  S3.93  per 
bushel.  Flax,  imported  normally  from 
Russia,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  averaged 
in  February,  1914,  in  the  country  from 
which  (exported,  S2()9  per  ton,  and  in 
February,  1918,  SI,  188,  or  more  than  four 
times  as  much  in  1918  as  in  1914.  Sisal, 
an  important  liber,  coming  from  our  near 
neighbor  Alexico,  "was  at  the  place  of  ex- 
portation in  1914  SI  16  per  ton,  and  at  the 
same  place  in  January,  1918,  S359  per  .ton. 
Even  the  inoffensive  'goober,'  from  West 
Africa  and  the  Orient,  seems  to  have 
awakened  to  the  situation,  for  the  average 
market  price  of  peanuts  coming  to  the 
United  States,  chiefly  from  West  Africa. 
China,  and  Japan,  is  officially  quoted  at 
4  cents  per  pound  in  February,  1914,  and 
6.6  per  pound  in  February,  1918." 

A  few  grains  of  comfort  only  are  obtain- 
able from  the  compilation,  and  these  show 
actual  declines  in  se\'eral  cases.  Coffee, 
A\hich  con-.es  to  us  from  forty  different 
countries,  chiefly  from  Latin  America  and 
•the  Orient,  showed  an  average  market 
price  in  February,  1914,  of  11.2  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  February,  1918,  an  average 
price  of  only  8.1  cents  per  pound.  Cocoa, 
coming  from  a  score  of  countries  and 
colonies,  averaged  in  February,  1914,  11.7 
cents  per  pound,  and  in  February.  1918, 
10.8  cents  i)er  j^ound.  Even  India-rubber, 
in  which  the  world  output  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  greatly  increased  world- 
demand,  shows  a  slight  decline,  the  average 
market  price  haA  ing  been  in  February,  1914, 
52.2  cents  per  pound,  and  in  February, 
1918,  47.8  cents  per  pound. 

HOW  POTATOES  INCREASE  AS  A 
WORLD  FOOD  CROP 

lu  order  to  emphasize,  if  not  to  help 
along,  the  present  spring  drive  for  a  larger 
potato  crop  this  year,  a  lecture  was  re- 
cently gi\'en  to  a  class  in  economics  at  the 
National  City  Bank.  The  war  and  other 
economic  forces  ha\e  greatly  increased  the 
importance  of  the  potato  as  a  food  crop. 
Altho  it  hus  long  been  valued  for  pro- 
ducing more  starch  food  per  acre  than 
almost  any  other  crop,  it  has  been  until 
recently  of  comjKiratively  small  impor- 
tance in  international  trade,  or  as  a  food 
which  could  be  stored  for  permanent  use 
and  widely  distributed.  Since  the  war 
bfgan,  howe\er,  it  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable so  to  i)reserve  the  potato  by  grind- 
ing and  drying  that  it  has  been  "trans- 
ferred from  the  list  of  local  and  perishable 
crops  to  one  which  may  be  produced  in 
almost  unlimited  quantities  in  certain 
areas  and  distributed  to  any  part  of  the 
world."  The  potato  can  be  grown  in 
almost  any  temperate  -  /ono  area,  but 
heretofore  ■  nine  -  tenths  of  the  world's 
crop  of  6,(X)(),0()(),()0()  bushels  is  grown 
in  a  hair-(U)/.en  countries,  and  almost 
exclusively  in  Kurope  and  North  Amer- 
ica. Germany,  Russia,-  Austria  -  Hun- 
gary, Franc(>,  Creat  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  hav(>  i)roduced  in  favorable 
years  about  5,{KK),(K)(),(H)()  bush»>ls,  while 
the  remainder  of  tlH>  world  produced  only 
1,()0(),(MH),0(«).  Thes(>  six  countries  that 
l)ro(lu('('(l  (ive-tt>nths  of  the  world's  potato 
crop  ha\»>  only  t.")(),()(K),(KX)  peoi)les,  while 
the  potatoless  world  has  a  population  of 
over  1,2(K).()(K).(MK).  from  which  it  appears 
that  "fully  tw()-tliir<ls  of  the  population 
of    the    wtirld    live    outside     t)f    the     area 


growing  that  exh-emcly  important  food 
plant."  In  an  abstract  of  tho  lecture  sent 
out  by  the  bank,  it  is  further  stated: 

"The  people  of  that  section  producing' 
the  world's  potato  crop  have  at  last  learned 
how  to  put  it  into  condition  in  which  it 
can  be  readilj'  distributed  in  condensed 
form  and  available  for  food  at  any  time  or 
place,  and  so  taken  a  great  forward  step 
in  supplying  the  food  requirements  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  world 
— for  the  world's  population  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  century  in  which  the 
application  of  steam  to  transportation 
dev^eloped  new  producing  areas  and  power 
to  inti'rchango  their  products  with  the 
alreadv  densely  populated  sections  of  the 
Old  World. 

"This  new  system  of  turning  tlu;  potato 
into  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  readily 
distributed  has,  quite  naturally,  developed 
in  the  country  which  has  the  largest  potato 
production  of  the  world,  G(Tnuiny.  Fac- 
tories for  tho  crushing  and  drying  of  the 
potato  and  turning  the  product  into  flour 
for  man,  flakes  and  cubes  for  animals,  or 
alcohol  for  the  chemical  industry  and  also 
as  a  substitute  for  petrol,  have  grown  from 
about  a  dozen  a  few  vears  ago  to  over 
400  in  1914  and  840  in  i!)lG,  with  a  capac- 
ity to  turn  into  this  condensed  form  more 
than  1,000,000,000  bushels  9f  potatoes  a 
year.  The  reduction  in  Aveight  is  about 
&)  per  cent.,  while  the  product  can  be  pre- 
served almost  indefinitely. 

"Germany  is  by  far  the  largest  potato- 
grower  of  the  world,  producing  about 
2,(XX).0(X).000  out  of  a  world  crop  of  6,- 
000,00(),(K)0  bushels,  using  them  as  a  food 
for  man  and  animals  and  the  production 
of  alcohol  for  use  in  her  industries,  and  for 
the  production  of  heat  and  power  when 
necessary.  Next  in  lino  is  European 
Russia,  with  an  annual  crop  of  about 
1.000.000.000  ])ushels;  Austria-Hungary, 
()00.000,0(X);  France,  500,000,000;  United 
States,  450.000,000,  and  Great  Britain, 
300.000,000  bushels. 

"The  value  of  our  own  potato  crop  in 
the  United  States  last  vear  was  approxi- 
mately .$540,000,000  at 'the  place  of  pro- 
duction, and  yet  the  amount  entering  in- 
ternational trade  was  onlj"^  S4,000,000. 
Our  potato  crop  averages  about  90  bushels 
per  acre,  that  of  European  Russia  100 
bushels;  France  135  bushels;  Austria  150. 
bushels;  United  Kingdom  124  bushels,  and 
Germany  200  bushels  and  upward  per  acre, 
her  large  flavorless  potato,  grown  chiefly 
for  alcohol,  having  reached  and  sometimes 
exceeded  500  bushels  per  acre." 


LEATHER  SUBSTITUTES  AND  THINNER 
SOLES  PROMISED 

Because  of  the  growing  military  demands 
restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  public, 
consumption  of  heavier  grades  of  leather 
and  greater  ones  are  likely  in  the  near 
future;  The  Wdll  Street  Journal  predicts 
that  "civilians  must  hereafter  go  thinner- 
soled."  Because  of  a  relatively  scarce 
supply,  ordinary  requirements  "must  stay 
partly  unmet  or  be  wholly  set  aside." 
Already  the  Government  has  forbidden 
civilian  use  of  heavier  grades  than  "No.  8 
iron."  What  are  called  "thickness  sizes" 
range  from  about  No.  6  to  No.  12;  for 
men's  shoes  they  have  hitherto  averaged 
Nos.  9  and  10,  and  soles  for  women's  wear 
about  7  to  9.  Hereafter  civilian  shoes  are 
to  be  confined  mainly  to  Nos.  6  and  No.  7 
iron.  For  soles  and  taps  the  Army  now 
needs  each  month  fully  750,000  "bends" 
of  choice  heavy  leather,  i.e.,  the  parallelo- 
gram section  of  the  side  after  trimming 
off  backs,  shoulders,  and  bellies;  "and  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  total  can  be  wholly  sup- 
pUed."  What  is  known  as  the  new 
Pershing  shoe,  in  particular,  calls  for  top 
quality  of  heavy  leather.  It  is  anticipated 
that  it  may  become  necessary  to  "eke  out 
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adding 


latest,  simplest  and  most  efficient 
machine  —  the  Sundstrand  —  is 
fast  becoming  the  favorite  with  big  busi 
ness.  We  brought  it  out  to  give 
business  a  simple,  natural  keyboard  —  a 
keyboard  operated  with  less  effort.  In 
return,  big  business  demanded  of  us 
many  times  more  Sundstrands  than 
could  supply. 


big 


we 


Efficiency 


Only  10  keys  to  operate  on  the 
Sundstrand  —  all  at  your  finger  tips  — 
scientifically  arranged  in  "one-two-three" 
order  for  natural  figure  writing.  Add, 
multiply,  divide,  subtract  — ■  and  do  it 
faster,  easier  and  with  greater  accuracy.  Inex- 
perienced operators  attain  record-breaking 
speed  through  "touch"  operation.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  speed  of  the  Sundstrand  keyboard. 

INVESTIGATE  jsk  for  a  practical 
demonstration       m 
your  own  office  on  your   own  figure  work. 


Sundstrand  Adding  Machine  Co.  J.r.lTo^^L  Rockford,  111., U.S. A 

Sales  offices  and  service  stations  in  principal  cities 
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TALE  OF  A  FEW  CITIES 


GLIMPSES    OF    INDUSTRIAL    PROGRESS    MADE 
IN  SOUTHERN  STATES  IN  LAST  FEW  MONTHS 


J\X<>^"'"('<'M'':i{V.  AI.A.— War  work  lias  hrouKhl  in  more  tliaii 
30, (XK)  new  citizens.  Created  peiinanent  annycit}',CanipSlieri<laii. 
with  2t),(H)()  soldiers,  involving  biiildinp  investment  of  Two  Million 
Dolljirs.  Army  Henumnt  Station,  capacity  "),(HM)  horses  and  nnile~: 
investment,  One  Million  Dollars.  Taylor  Aviation  I'ield,  popidation 
1,(K)();  investment.  Seventeen  Hnn(lr<>d  riiousand  Dollars.  Assembly 
I'ield  and  Aviation  Machine  Shops;  1, ()()()  skilUnl  workmen;  invest- 
ment. Three  Million  Dollars.  New  Stock  Yards;  cost,  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollar>. 

^ASHVIId-K,  TKNN. — (-lovernment  spending  Sixty  Million  Dollar^ 
on  Smokele.s.-  Powder  Plant ;  to  employ  2r),()()()  men. 

J^ICHMOXD,  VA.— Three  Milli<m  Dollars  appropiiated  by  C;overn- 
ment  for  i'owder  Packing  Plant ;  ."i.OOO  operatives. 

gT.  L(  )ns,  MO. — As   result    of    Government    appro|)rial  iig    Three 
Million  Dollars  to  build  barges  for  Missi>sii)pi  river,  business  nten 
to  double  that  sum  to  push  project. 

]VH^''*^<^LE  SIIOAT.S,  AT>A.— Sixty  Million   Dollars  being  .qx-nt   by 
Government  for  Nitrate  Plant  and  Power  Dam. 

jyjARYVILLE,  TENN. — Government  spending  Three  Million  Dol- 
lars for  Nitrate  Plant. 

gAV'ANNAH,  GA. — Ships  under  con.st ruction  in  Savannah  yards  will 
exceed  Forty-Five  Million  Dollars'  value.  One  plant  building  36 
mine  sweepers  for  France.  Three  to  be  launched  July  2o  and  three 
every  ten  days.  Approximately  3,000  men  emi)loyed.  Million  Dol- 
lar Match  Factory  established. 

JA('KSON\TLLE,   FLA. — Construction    started    on    200  additional 
buildings  at  Camp  .Joseph  E.  Johnston  to  take  extra  troops.    Exten- 
sive shipbuilding  in  progress. 

B<^N  AIH  AND  EASTLAND,  TENN.— Ten  Million  Dollars  ai^m)- 
priiited  by   Bon  Air  Coal  &   Coke  Corporation   for  coal  mining 
development. 

LEXINGTON,    KV.— Twelve    Million'   Dollars    paid    by    Northern 
iind  Eastern  buj'ers  for  loose  tobacco   in   Lexington   maikel    this 
year. 

ATLANTA,  GA. — Increase  in  popvilation  of  L'),0()0  skilled  workers 
and  laborers.  PermaiuMit  Cantonment,  Camp  Gordon,  to  b(>  en- 
larged to  accommodate  20,000  extra  men,  and  '  Reconstruction" 
Hospital  for  wounde(l  soldiers  at  Fort  McPherson;  expenditure  in- 
volved, Three  Million  Dollars.  Intermiient  Camp  for  (ieiinans.  Rase 
Hosjiital,  (Quartermaster's  Supply  Depot  for  Army  Camps  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama. 

JACKSON,  MISS. — Three  Million  Dollars  invested  in  shipbuilding 
and  21  companies  chartere<l  to  operate  shipyards  along  AIi>sissip])i 
coast.     Pa.scagoula  alone  has  contracts  for  45  ships. 

HAMPTON  ROADS  DISTRICT,  VA.— Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  New- 
port  News  and  Ham])toi\  have  more  than  One  Hundred  Million 
DoUars'  worth  shipbuilding  contracts. 

]VIOBILE,  ALA.^l'niti'd  States  Steel  C{)ri)oration  appropriated 
Twenty  Million  Dollars  for  shipbuilding  plant.  Government 
building  laigest  dry  dock  on  Gulf.  Mobile  bids  fair  to  be  largest 
shipbuilding  port  of  the  South  and  estimates  1(H),(KX)  new  residents 
as  increa.s(>  in  her  population. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. — Government  spending  Twenty-Five  Mil- 
lion Dollars  for  Remount  Station,  Termittal  and  Warehouse 
to  accommodate  20, 000  horses  and  mules  at  North  Charleston. 
Government  al.so  to  build  Dry  Dock;  cost  Four  Million  DoUars; 
l."),(K)0  o|)eratives. 

]iIRMIN(;HA^L    ALA.  -liiited    Stales   Steel   Corporation    spend- 
ing Thirl v-Five  Million  Dollars  on  giant  St<Md  Plant;  will  emi)loy 
10,(K)()  men." 


JjOl  STON, 
Dollars. 


ri!X.  — Tliiriy    >liip>    building — to    cost    Ten    Millj 


WTLMLVGTON,  N.  C. — Million  Dollars'  worth  of  .sjiips  under  wav. 
Payroll,  0,000  men;  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  week. 

(  'ILVRLESTON,  W.  VA. — Forty-Five  MiUion  Dollars  to  be  spent  on 
Ordnance  Powder  Plant  for  Government. 

'X'AMP.\,  FLA. — Nineteen  Million  Dollars'  worth  ships  constructing 

here. 
BRUNSWICK,  G\. — Government  spending  Five  Million  Dollars  on 
permanent  Picric  Acid  Plant,  and  Two  Million  more  for  housing 
the  4. (MM)  emph)yees.  ' 

KIN'<''Sl'ORT,  TENN.— Twelve  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Dol- 
lars appropriated  by  Tennes.see  \'alley  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  to 
build  chemical  plant  for  Government.    Eight  Hundre<i  Thou.sand  ad- 
ditional at  CoUingwood  for  simihir  phmt. 

QRANCiE,  TEX. — Consid  red  largest  wooden  shipbuilding  point  in 
South.     Ways  and  keels  laid  for  '28  hulls. 

J3ROMPTON,  ALA. — Vast  sums  of  money  to  be  expended  in  mak- 
ing mammoth  "Movie"  city,  with  film-making  plant,  film-range, 
hotel  for  1,000  guests,  sanitarium,  golf  course,  club  house  and  park. 

RINGLING,   OKLA.— Three   Million    Barrels   of   Oil   daUy   is  e.\- 
pected  capacity  of  refinerj'  to  be   built   in  Stephens  county  oil 
field  near  here. 

PENS.VCOLA,  FLA. — Shipyards  have  Government  contracts  for 
Fourteen  Million  Dollars'  worth  steel  vessels;    1,000  operatives 
employed. 

Ai^HEVILLE,  N.  C. — Government  spending  Two  and  a  Half  Mil- 
lion DoUars  for  Tubercular  Hospital  for  Soldiers  at  Azalea,  si.\ 
miles  frotn  here. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.— Contracts  in  hand  for  Seventy-Five  Million 
DoUars'  worth  shipbuilding. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.— Government  locating  Twelve  Million  Dol- 
lar  Picric   Acid   Plant;  to   employ   .several  thousand  operatives. 
National  Cantonment,  Camp  Pike,  has  added  much  to  the  life  and 
I)rosperity  of  this  city. 

SHELBY,  ALA. — Million  Dollars  being  spent  on   construction   of 
Hardwood  By-Product  Plant. 

FAIRFIELD-ENSLEY    DISTRICT,   ALA.— One   MiUion    Dollars 
being  invi^stcd  in   1,000   Duj^lex   Modern  Workingmen's  Homes; 
like  amount  being  spent  by  Tennes.see  Coal,  Iron  tt  Railroad  Co.  on 
Ba.se  Hospital,  under  construction. 

XHESE  are  colossal  figures  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  their 
immensit}-  to  get  a  glimp.se  of  the  mighty  industrial  forces  at  work 
in  tlie  South.     Of  course,  the  list  is  by  no  means  complete.     Only  the 
"high  lights"  are  mentioned.     Nothing  under  a  million. 

BIT  enough  is  adduced  to  indicate  conditions  that  are  making  the 
South  a  ix)werful  infiuence  in  the  world's  pi  ogress. 

XHI^  "tale"  is  told  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers  who  seek  invit- 
ing markets  for  their  goods.  You  already  know  of  the  South's 
agricultural  supremacy.  Now  you  have  evidence  of  her  wonderful 
conunercial  advaiic(Mnent,  which  suggests  another  .strong  reason  why 
you  can  exp(>ct  liberal  retvuMis  on  any  advertising  you  do  to  reach  the 
Southern  market. 

yYND   the  keys  to  that    market    are  SouthtTii   New.spai)ers.     These 
are   the   pajiers   to   unloose  the   purse  strings  of    the   millions  of 
Southeri\(>rs  who  have  money  aplenty  to  buy  whatever  they  need. 

POR    further   inform.ition    on   this   jjoint,   con.-ull    your    advertising 
agent  or  write  to  the  papers  direct. 


ALABAMA 
Birniini^ham   Ai;e-ll<"rnl(i 
BirminKKom  Le<li;cr 
Birmingham  News 
Mobile  Newp-ltem 
Mobile  Reiciater 
Monlifomery  Arlvertiner 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 
Ft.  Smith  Southwest   American 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Onzette 

FLORIDA 
Jacksonville   Florida    Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 


GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 

Athens  Herald 

Atlanta  Constitution 

Atlanta    Georgian    and    Sundi 

American 
Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta  Chronicle 
AuRUSIn  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telri^raph 
Sovannah  Murnini;  News 
Savannah  Press 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 


NORTH   CAROLINA 
Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  TimeK 
Charlotte        Newn       &        F.vei' 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Dvirham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
RalriKh  Ne^vs  &  Observer 
Rjileif^h  Times 
Winston-Salem    Twin-City 

Setttinel 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 
Charleston  American 
Charleston   News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 


SOUTH   CAROLINA   (ContD 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburf;  Herald 
Spartanburi;   Journal   & 

Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooi;a  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis  Commerciol-Appeal 
Memphis  News-Scimitnr 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean  & 
American 
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growing    rf>quircments    hy    use    of    dotihle 
soles."    .The  writer  continues: 

"Men's  shoes  of  higher  quaUty  and  priee 
^\ili  })e  afTeeted  ehiefiv  by  the  requirement 
to  earry  soles  as  light  as  women's  Avear. 
This  will  involve  either  more  frequent 
buying  or  more  resort  to  tapping.  Cheai)est 
grades  of  shoes  will  be  least  affeeted,  being 
almost  wholly  outside  the  military  seojje. 
in  faet,  some  manufaeturers  of  low-i)rieed 
shoes  have  lat<'ly  Ik'cii  enabled  to  use 
l)etter  material  than  usual,  thanks  to  army 
'leavings.'  It  is  the  urgent  adviee  of  the 
(rovernment  and  tann«'rs  that  sho«>  manu- 
facturers promptly  eonforni  to  the  new 
program  and  that  consumers  cheerfully 
accei)t  it.  Meanwhile,  e,xi)eriments  are 
continuing  under  government  direction  as 
to  further  extension  of  the  use  of  composi- 
tion or  even  of  wooden  soles  to  help  nx-et 
the  increa.sed  demand  and  short-supply 
equation  in  l(>ather. 

■price-fixing  on  leather  is  still  'in  the 
air.'  It  is  not  an  ea.sy  proposition,  in  view 
of  the  complexity  of  grades  and  the  varia- 
tions in  quality.  The  most  practical)le 
arrangement  would  be  a  series  of  general 
price  standards,  with  allowance  for  devi- 
ations. Unlike  other  commodities,  leather 
trading  is  a  very  flexible  affair.  The  trade 
is  confident  of  fair  i)rice  maxima  in  rela- 
tion to  recently  fixt  hide  quotations;  pos- 
sibly, in  view  of  higher  labor  and  otlier 
costs,  of  somewhat  more  liberal  rates  tiian 
hide  prices,  which  have  just  been  modified 
upward  somewhat. 

"Leather  prices  have  been  tending 
upward  all  round.  Ilea^^  sole  leather, 
which  did  not  recede  nearly  as  much  as 
lighter  grades  in  the  slump  of  last  winter, 
are  now  nearly  back  to  the  high  point  of 
early  last  fall.  Union  sole  has  advanced 
four  cents  since  Afay  1,  and  for  some 
varieties  of  leather  above  No.  9  iron  the 
market  is  around  eighty  cents,  against 
sixty-fiA'e  cents  earlier  this  spring. 

"In  leather  it  is  a  ease  of  all-round 
conservation,  plus  intensive  effort  for 
maximum  output  with  government  aid. 
Export  licen.se-restrictions  have  just  been 
tightened,  and  most  of  w^hat  is  shipped 
now  goes  to  England.  Neutrals  must  wait. 
In  nine  months  to  April  1  w^e  exported 
but  20,342.101  pounds  of  sole  leather, 
against  84,267,;")73  a  year  before.  In 
March  we  shipped  onlj'  490,000  pounds 
to  other  countries  than  England,  against 
1,94."),0(K)  a  year  earlier.  Hardly  any  is 
now  moving  save  on  British  government 
order." 


OUR  DWINDLING  IMMIGRATION 

From  the  returns  published  bj'  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  it  appears  that 
during  January  of  this  jear  immigration  to 
this  country  dwindled  to  the  lowest  month- 
ly level  of  which  there  is  any  recent  record. 
Only  0,3.50  persons  arrived,  which  was  a 
loss  of  9  per  cent,  from  December,  1917, 
of  78  per  cent,  from  January,  1917,  and  of 
80  per  cent,  from  January,  19L3.  Allow- 
ing for  an  influx  of  2,818  non-immigrant 
aliens,  "those  who  presumably  came  here 
for  a  visit  only,"  the  total  inflow  for  the 
month  was  9,174.  At  the  same  time  13,- 
302  foreigners  went  out  during  January  as 
against  11,07.5  in  December.  The  de- 
partures, however,  in  the  judgment  of 
Ihadstrcel's,  "do  not  create  any  impres- 
sion of  a  voluminous  hegira  of  foreigners, 
the  outward  movement  being  still  far 
below  that  experienced  in  peace  times." 
What  that  paper  regards  as  "vastly  more 
important"  is  the  fact  that  24,320  United 
States  citizens,  males  and  females,  de- 
jmrted  during  January,  this  movement 
being  larger  than  that  for  any  recent 
month  save  November,  1917,  when  only 
5,649  United  States  citizens  arrived 
here.  Therefore,  the  total  of  all  ar- 
rivals for  Jauuarj'  this  year  being  14,8'23, 
whereas     departures    aggregated     37,6'22, 


^      Radio  Blades 


I 


d 


Hair  Tested 


'Ever-Ready'  blades  have  stamina.  They 
have  the  edge  on  any  blade  made.  In  battling 
with  any  beard  you'.l  rtnd  the  "Radio"  Blade 
good  lor  a  hard  and  long  campaign  of  shaving. 

The    steel   is    tempered    to    take    an   extraordinarily    keen    edge 

and  hold  it. 

Each  'Ever-Ready'  i)lade  is  hair-tested  and  critically  examined. 
7  hen  it  is  separately  sealed  in  a  patented  package  which  protects 
it  from  dulling,  rust  or  exposure.  Look  for  the  Trade  Mark  face 
and  guarantee  on  the  carton  and  on  each  blade. 

Adopted  by  Uncle  Sam  for  Army 
and  Navy.     The  only  popular 
priced  blade  wiih  thorough,  guaran- 
teed supply  in  France.  Sold  every- 
where   and  at  all  Can- 
teens of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 


Making  Young  America  Fit! 

Show  your  l>oy  how  to  develop  his  bod\' — how 
to  make  it  lithe,  strong,  symmetrical;  how  to  fit 
liimselt  better  for  his  sports,  his  chores,  his  work 
later  on;  how  to  profit  by  hisexercise  physically, 
mentally,  morally.  Give  him  this  little  book  to 
guide  him. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Ling  System 

l)y  Dr.  Anders  Wide.  Director  of  the  Gymnastic 
Orthopedic  Institute  in  Stockholm.  He  describes 
and  explains  how  to  i)iit  in  practice,  in  the  home, 
without  apparatus,  the  famous  Swedish  system 
that  has  been  nationally  accepted  all  over  Europe. 
P.icked  with  value  for  every  boy — and  just  as 
truly  for  every  man,  woman  and  girl  who  wants 
to  keep  naturally  <;trong  and  well. 

Cloth  hound,  Ulustmted.    By  mail,  $4  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Five  Inspiring  Little  Books—— 

Each  of  these  delightfully  entertaining, 
instructive  and  inspiring  little  books  is 
written  by  a  man  of  recognized  leadership 
in  his  subject. 

The  Conservation  of  Womanhood'and  Childhood, 

bv  Theodore  Roosevelt:  The  Misfortune  of  a  World 
Without  Pain,  by  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D.,  LL.  D.; 
The  Latent  Energies  In  Life,  by  Charles  P.  Brown, 
D.D.;  The  Call  of  Jesus  to  Joy,  by  Wm.  E.  Griffis, 
D.D.;  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  by  Wm.  J.  Bryan. 

Each  volume  bound  in  full  flexible  leather. 

Eiirh   volume,  hoxed.  75  cenls  net:  by  mail  83  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


A  System  of  Surgery 

Edited  by  C.  C.  CHOYCE,  B.Sc,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S..  and  J.  MARTIN  BEATTIE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  CM. 

The  most  modern  autliority  for  all  who  need  a  sound  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
present-day  surgery.  Written  by  surgeons  and  pathologists  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  and  in  practise,  e\'cry  one  of  the  50  contributors  being  an  acknowledged  specialist 
in  the  subject  he  treats. 

It  indicates  the  lines  of  operative  procedure,  but  in  place  of  detailed  descriptions  of  various 
operations,  it  gives  much  \aluable  patiiological,  symptomatological  and  diagnostic  data. 

For  the  Family  Physician         For  the  Specialist 


who  may  do  no  operating  him-, 
self,  but  who  usually  sees  and 
Cares  for  the  case  in  its  early 
stages  and  who  is  therefore  re- 
quired to  possess  a  comprehen- 
sive know^ledge  of  the  subject. 


■who  must  keep  fully  informed 
on  the  modern  developments 
in  surgery,  but  who  has  no  time 
for  any  reading  which  will  not 
prove  of  immediate  and  prac- 
tical benefit  in  his  work. 


For  the  Student 

to  whom  the  wealth  of  modern, 
authoritative  data,  included  in 
the  work,  and  the  list  of  impor- 
tant publications  on  the  subject, 
following  each  chapter,  repre"- 
sent  a  guide  to  the  most  ef- 
ficient study. 


Three  volumes  with  3,000  text  pages  whicli  contain  64  chapters  describing  the  patlioloKv.  diagnosis,  piogno.-^is. 
treatment  and  after-treatment  of  the  surgical  conditions  and  diseases  met  with  in  general  practise  and  in  speciai 
surgery.  Every  monograph  is  vital  and  contains  no  deadwood.  Over  1,000  illustrations,  practically  all  originals, 
including  many  color  plates. 

FREE   DESCRIPTIVE   LITER.\TURE   ON   REQUEST 

Investigate  this  valuable  work.  It  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  such  authorities  as 
Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  the  noted  surgeon  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Henry  Beates,  Jr.,  of  Phila- 
delphia.    This  is  a  work  vou  need. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


1918  1917  1918  1915  191S 

January 6,356  24,745  17,293  15,481  46,441 

February 19,238  24,740  13,873  59,156 

March 15,512  27,586  10,263  96,958 

April 20,523  30,560  24,532  136.371 

May 10,487  31,021  26,069  137,262 

June 11,095  30,764  22,598  170,261 

July 9,367  25,035  21,504  138,244 

Auitust 10,047  29,795  21,949  120,180 


Stptembcr . 

October 

Ni)vember. 
December. . 
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the  net  theoretical  loss  to  the  country's 
population  from  the  tides  indicated  was 
22,799. 

The  immigration  of  Japanese  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  nationality.  1,112  having 
come  in  during  January.  The  English 
with  arrivals  of  979  were  next  in  order, 
and  the  Spanish  with  447  held  third  place. 
With  our  country  at  war  with  Germans, 
223  persons  of  that  race  were  among  the 
immigrants  arriving  in  January.  The 
following  table,  given  by  HradstreeCs, 
shows  arrivals  of  immigrant  aliens  during 
the  months  of  the  years  named: 
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1917 

1916 

1910         1913 

9,228 

36.398 

24,513     136,247 

9.284 

37.056 

25,450     134,140 

6446 

34,437 

24.545     104,071 

6,987 

30,902 
355,587 

18,901       95.387 

152,959 

258,6781,387,318 

Total 6.356 


Another    table    is    given    to    show 
arrivals  of  non-immigrant  aliens: 


the 


1918  1917  1916  1915  1913 

.January 2.818  5,002  4,015  5,203  8,794 

February 4.453  5.504  4,831  12,199 

March 4,618  6,099  7,072  24,283 

April 5,406  6,439  7,233  38,808 

May 5,535  6,901  6,294  27,430 

June 5,049  6,532  5,901  22,196 

July 7,824  5,932  5,593  16,358 

AuKUst 5,221  6,372  5,464  16,475 

September 5,130  6,900  6,583  20,441 

Octoljer 4,388  7,006  5,765  18,927 

November 3,099  6,139  4,752  12,360 

December 3,201  5,002  4,272  11,314 

Total 2,818  5.S,926  72,904  68,963  229,585 

Gd.  Total 9,174  211.S,S5  428,491  327,6411,610,903 


The  figures  for 
gration  are  given 

1918 

January 13,302 

February 

March 

.\prU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Scptemlier 

October 

November 

December 

Total 13,302 


alien  and  non-alien 
in  a  third  table: 


1917 
10,184 
8,946 
6,005 
7,108 
10,709 
12,551 
14.359 
13.063 
12,643 
9,898 
14.042 
11,675 


1916 
14,005 
10,824 
9,894 
10,856 
13,217 
15,112 
12,723 
14,934 
13.988 
15.723 
16.335 
17,173 


1915 
31,556 
14,188 
15,167 
17,670 
17,624 
21,532 
16,015 
41,737 
33,061 
26,338 
26,005 
23,743 


1913 
69.218 
34.722 
28.777 
50,234 
57.783 
78,207 
54,885 
54,112 
34,757 
39,410 
40,748 
45,525 


131,183  164,784  284.636  588,378 


Sure;  and  She  Wants  To.— "  That  is  a 
scandalous  story  Mrs.  Gaussip  is  telling 
about  Maud." 

"  Jiut  you  can't  believe  anything  that 
woman  tells  you." 

"  1  can  if  1  want  to." — Boston  Transcript. 


Hudson  River  by 
Daylight 

Fast,  luxurious  steamers  run- 
ning daily,  including  Sunday, 
between 

NEW  YORK 
and  ALBANY 

Direct  rail  connections  with  all  points 
in  the  Calskills,  Saratoga,  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  the  West  and  North. 

One  Day  Outings 

Allraclive  one  day  trips  from  New 
York  to  Poughkecpsie.  Newburgli. 
West  Point  or  Bear  Mountain,  and 
other  points  of  interest.  Restaurant ; 
music.  Send  (or  timetables  and 
further  information. 

All  through  rait  tickets  and  Troy 
Evening  Line  tickets  between 
New  York  and  Albany  accepted. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Desbroise.  Street  Pier     NEW  YORK 


'.iMigfif 


.js:^:m 
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CHATEAU 
LAKE   LOUISE 

In  tlio 

Canadian  Pacific 
Rockies 

Among  the  Lakes  in  the  Clouds 

"With  windows  framing 

mi;ii<>n-do!iar  piriurt's'* 

Commodious — Resif  dI — Luxnrions 

Set  face  to  face  with  Mighty 
Victoria  Glacier.  Swiss  and 
Canad  an  Guides,  Moun- 
tain Climbing,  Coaching, 
Hoating.  Kasy  walks  and 
rides   on    Alpine    Trails   at 

CHATEAU  LAKE  LOUISE 

Get  to  Know  Canada  Belter 

She's  Ycur  Nearest  Ally 

Furthrr   information  on  Resort 

Tour   No.  200  giitdly  givtn   by 

Ocncral  Tourist  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

MOI^TREAL 
or  LOCAL  AUENT3 


(;i(i>>i  lied    Col  ii  inns 


TRAVEL 


jth^GLEN 

Springs 

WATKINS,  N.  V.  On  Sanaca  Laka 

WM  /•;.  i.i:yrtNt;wFi.i.,  fr^,. 

A  MINERAL  SPRINGS  HEALTH 
RESORT  AND  HOTEL 

Tin"  only  pl.uc  in  tins  coiiiitr>' when' 
the  Niuiliriin  Ha'.lis  for  Heart  and 
Cirnilatorv  Disorders  are  Riven  with 
a  Naliir.il  <  .lU  iiiin  Chloride  Urine. 

Th«  Pioneer  American  "Cure" 
for  Heart  Disorders 

Ttip   treat inrnli.   iiniliT    llie  iliriM  tion  of 

iihy'Kiiianx,  an-    partii  iil.irlv    a(l.ipl<'<l   to 
Irart      Di^oaw.      Cireiilatory.     Kiclnry, 
Nutritional     anil     NervoUH     DUorderit. 
RlieiiitiatlHin.  ( loul  and  OhcHltv. 
All  Kt>orl-ianil  f«-i  rr.ilioni    I'INI':  COM-"! 

Srnd  for  llluMlral^d  /l,N>i/<ta 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A  PARROT  WITH  OUR  "SALESMAN'S 
TALK"  COULD  SKLL  "CARBO.WOH)." 
We  de.sjre  distributers  (or  counties  and 
Kruups  of  eoiuities.  Territory  protected. 
1  en  dozen  lots,  your  name  on  container. 
.Sali'siiH-ii  make  nine  sales  out  of  ten  calls  - 
Kiiod  pnitits,  $1  sample  iH)sli)aid  equals  50 
gallons  Kasolim — eliminates  earlxin  in  motors 
increases  niileatie— best  seUing  proiluct 
tod.iy.  ICvery  motorist  on  hmd  or  water 
needs  it  and  h.is  a  dollar  to  pay  for  it—  re- 
piMt  orders  wonderttd.  3  years'  iiraetical 
tests  all  parts  of  the  world.  CARHONVOU) 
is  not  adidtcrated  k-u<.  motli  ball  or  cam- 
phor tablet.  "CARKONVOH)."  Hradley 
Hi'.uh.  N.  J.  Note  the  name.  (Mention 
this  inaKa/inc.) 


SAVES  TIME.  MONEY.  LABOR  —  Costs 
less  than  (be  average  mistake.  THE  KAY 
adds  with  s|>eed  and  "aecuraey  of  highest 
1)1  iced  mai'hiiies.  .\lso  directly  subtracts. 
Used  by  l'.  .S  (Govern men t.  International 
Harvester  Co..  H.  Nt  ().  Uy.,  business  and 
profession.il  men  everywbeie.  Complete  for 
}25.00.  ILinilsome  clesk  stand  (tn-.  Send 
no  money,  but  write  (or  '.'0 day  free  trial. 
RAY  CO..  1927  Candler  Bhlg..  New  York. 


Your  Money 


should  be  safeguarded 
whenever  you  travel — 
on  your  vacation  and 
motor  trips,  business  or 
pleasure.     Carry 

Hmcrican  lEiprees 
travelers  Cbcqucs 

Sold  in  denominations  of 
$10— $20     $50— $100— $200 

Ask  for  them  at 

American  Express  Offices 

or  at  Banks 


"Algonquin  Park 

Ontario,  Canada 


wa.  A  real  vacation  in  a  country  of  lakes. 
■    2(iO0  feot  ahovctho  sea.  Campinp.c.Tnoe- 
inif  and  fishini.-.     Live  In  t,-nt.  U)k  cabin 
■  hotel.    Asli  for  free  literature. 

J.D.McDonaltl.  1 12  W.Ailams  Sl.,(niicago 

F.  P.  Dwyer,  1270  Broailway,  New  York 

W.R.Eastman.  294  Wash'n  St.,Baslon 

/.B.  thown,  506 Park  BItig.,  Pills. 


fS 


Higher  than  Gibraltar 

Passing  Capes  "Trinity"  and 
"Eternity"    on    the    route   of 

"Niagara  to  the  Sea" 

TIIK  most  satisfying  trip  in  .\nierica 
for  liealth  and  recreation.  Almost 
:ooo  miles  of  lakes,  rivers  and  rapids, 
including  the  ThousantJ  Islands,  the  ex- 
citinB  descent  of  the  marvelous  rapids, 
the  historic  associations  of  Montreal. 
Quaint  old  Quebec  with  its  famous  mira- 
cle-working shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beau- 
pre  and  the  renowned  Saguenay  River 
with  its  stupendous  Capes  "Trinity"  and 
"Eteiiiit\-.  "  higher  than  Gibraltar. 

COMPLETE  STANDARD 
SERVICE    MAINTAINED 

i-^end  2c  postaKC  for  illustrated  booklet, 
iiiaj)  and  guide,  to  Joho  F,  Pierce.  .Asst. 
Trartic  ^Ianager.  Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  115  C.  S.  L.  Bldg..  Montreal. 
Canada. 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


CI  (155  in  eel    Col  u  inns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


INVIvNT  .SOMETUINC.  Your  ideas  m.iy 
brinK  wealth.  Send  jiostal  lor  l'"ree  book. 
Tells  what  to  invent  and  how  to  obtain  a 
patent  through  our  credit  system. 

T.\I,UKRT  Jt  TALBKRT 
4733  TallH-rt  Uuilding       Washington,  1>.  C 


W.WTF.n  iniC^.S.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers.  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  Inven- 
tions Watited,  and  $1,000,000  in  prizes  of- 
fered. .Send  sketch  lor  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  lour  Cluide  bookii  free. 
I'.itciit.t  advertised  free.  \'ictor  J.  Kvans 
&  Co..  759  Ninth,  Washington.  L).  C. 


YOl'R  IDE.\  WANTED.  PATENT  YOIK 
INVENTION.  I'll  help  you  market  it.  Send 
for  <  friM-  books,  list  ol  patent  buyers,  htm 
dreds  of  ideas  wanted,  etc.  .\<lvio- free.  Pat- 
ents advertised  free.  KUTI.\RI)  H.  OWEN. 
Patent  Lawyer.  45  Owen  Bldg..  Washington. 
D.C.or  2278  V  W.Kilworth  Bldg..  New  York. 


P.\TENTS  TITAT  PROTECT,  .\d\icc  and 
liooks  free.  Highest  refereiuvs.  Best  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  !•;.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, I).  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIGH  GRADE  RE.\L  ESTATE  S.ALES- 
NLAN  W.VNTED.  to  establish  himself  with 
a  well  known  Southern  corporation.  This 
company,  after  a  careful  study,  has  accumu- 
lated extensive  holdings  of  business,  icsi- 
dential  and  outlying  properties,  in  the  most 
active  commercial  and  manufacturing  sections 
of  the  South,  and  is  now  ready  for  a  sales 
end  to  carry  on  this  business. 

.\ddrcss  Box  181.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


HIG  P.\Y  for  men  and  women.  Tremendous 
demand  for  draftsmen.  Pleasant  work;  J 100 
to  $'200  a  month.  Study  si)are  time  at  home; 
we  will  help  you  secute  i>osition  when  quali- 
fied. Write  for  free  Ixiok  on  Drafting.  Six-cial 
oiler  to  men  subject  to  dralt. 
COLCMBLX  SCHOOL  OK  DRAFTING 
427  McLachlen  Building,   W'ashington,  D.C. 


FOR  SALE. 
On  Caspian  Lake.  Cireensboro.  Vermont. 
Building  lot.  i  acres,  magnificent  view  of 
mountain  and  lake  scenery;  tisbing,  bathing, 
boating,  golf,  tennis.  Price  low  for  quick  sale. 
W.  S.  \V.,  Box  103.  Madison  Square  P.  O. 
New  York  City 
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One  Hundred  Pounds  Lighter 


Light  weight,  all  aluminum 
body,  fashionable  lowness,  and  a 
perfectly  balanced  standard 
chassis  of  finished  mechanical 
excellence,  characterizes  the 
Jordan  Suburban  Seven. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  weight 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  body 
by  the  use  of  aluminum  exclu- 
sively,— while  the  rumbles,  rip- 
ples and  rust,  common  to  the 
body,  have  been  eliminated. 

The  chassis  includes  all  the 
finest    universally    approved 


/JORDAN^ 


mechanical  units,  including  new 
Continental  power  in  which 
vibration  is  eliminated,  speed 
accentuated,  power  increased, 
and  a  new  kind  of  economy 
attained. 

The  whole  body  hangs  lower. 
There  is  no  bulge.  Edges  are 
sharply  beveled.  Doors  are  wide 
and  square. 

Equipment  includes  Marshall 
cushion  springs  ;  tailored  top  ; 
tonneau  light ;  rim  wind  clock  ; 
Macbeth  lenses ;  motometer ;  cur- 
tains that  open  with  the  doors. 


aORDAN^ 


Suburban  Seven 

JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLErnLAND,  OHIO 


Tlic    J. i  trial  \    D/<;«sf   for  Jiinr    1'.    /"/.*? 


Distribultd  daylifMl  thrautli  fentstra  in  taw  tooth  construction 


Utilize  the  Daylight  Saved 


The  Cjovcrnmcnt  advanced  the  time  of  ihe  Country's  clocks  o//<' //<:'///- for  a  definite  reason: 
To  save  l^dylight — the  best  time  to  work. 

I'cnestra  Solid  Steel  Window  s  admit  maximum  Davliiiiht  throughout  the  plant  as  long  as 
Daylight  lasts.  This  salient  I'enestra  value  is  hacked  hv  other  essentials.  Fire  Protection, 
Weathering, V^entilation,  and  Strength  of  Construction.    Detailsoneachareyoursonrequestto 

Detroit  Steel  l^rodiicts  C-oinpanv,  3S01  J'.ast  Cirand  Jilvd.,  Detroit,  Miehigan 

h'tntitra  Operulorx  urr  drsinmd  as  a  part  of  Irnrstra  Sash  to  give  maximum  opening,  ease  of  operation  and  economy  of  maintenance 
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Book 
Free 


Miniature  reproduction  of  a  page  from 
Michelin's  "Tire  Users'  Handbook- 
Actual  size  6^4'  X  9''i",  56  page? 
anc/  cover.  Written  in  an  easy,  ir.tere  t- 
ing  style.  Printed  in  colors  on  heavy, 
coated  stock,   with  profuse  illustrations. 


Michelin's  "Tire  Users'  Handbook  "  is  the  last  word  on  the 
care  of  tires.  It  is  published  by  the  oldest,  most  experienced 
tire  makers  in  the  world  the  house  that  invented  not  only 
the  pneumatic  automobile  tire  itself,  but  also  the  demountable 
nm,  the  valve  spreader,  dual  tire  equipment  and  many  other 
tire  improvements. 

The  l^nowledge  lohich  has  made  possible  Michelin's  remarl^able   record  also  maizes  possible  ihis  remarl^able  boof^. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  free  copy. 


The  "Tire  Users'  Handbook"  is  based  on  tests  made  under  all 
climatic  conditions  and  on  experience  gathered  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe  by  Michelin's  unparalleled  organization,  which 
includes  factories  in  the  United  States,  France,  England  and 
Italy,  with  branches  in  every  country  in  the  world  where 
cars  are   used. 


MICHELIN  TIRE   CO.,   Milltow^n,  N.  J.  :     Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me  copy  of  Michelin's  "Tire  Users*  Handbook." 
Name  Address 

MICHEUN 
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THE    DIGEST    SCHOOL    DIRECTORY    INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  during  June.  The  June  Ist 
issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each  school.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  intprmation  to  any  ot  the  institu- 
tions listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the  schools  is  always  on  hand,  rrice, 
locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered.  Make  your  inq;iiry  as  definite  asis  possible  and  receive  time-saving  infor- 
mation  by  writing  to  the  schools  or  direct  to  the  School  Department  of  The  Literary  Digest. 


GIRLS'    SCHOOLS   &   COLLEGES 


Cai 

Conn. 


D.  C. 


Ky. 

Md. 


.Miss  Head's  School Berkeley 

.  Camphell  School Windsor 

Ely  School    Greenwich 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's.  Thompson 

St.  Margaret's  School Waterhury 

.  Chevy  Chase  School Washington 

Colonial  School Washington 

Fairmont  Seminary Washington 

Gunston  Hall Washington 

Mount  Alto  School Washington 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary.  .Washington 
National  Cathedral  School. Washington 
National  Park  Seminary.  .Washington 
Paul  Institute Washington 

Ga Shorter  College Atlanta 

III.  .  .  .Ferry  Hall Lake  Forest 

Frances  Shimer  School  Mount  CarroU 
Illinois  College  for  Women .  Jacksonville 

Rockford  College Rockford 

Science  Hill  School Shelby ville 

Girls'  Latin  School. Baltimore 

Hood  Seminary Frederick 

Maryland  Coll.jfor  Women,  Luthor\ille 
Notre  Dame  oi|Maryland.  .  .Baltimore 

Mass.  .Abbot  Academy. .Andover 

The  Misses  Allen  School . .  West  Newton 

Bradford  Academy Bradford 

Miss  Bradford  &  Miss  Kennedy's  Sch. 
So.  Hadley 

Brookfield  School No.  Brooktield 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  Sch. Boston 
^  Howard  Seminary.  .  .  .W.  Bridgewater 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale 

MacDuffie  School Springfield 

Mount  Ida  School .Newton 

Quincy  Mansion  School.  .  .  .Wollaston 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell 

Sea  Pines  School • Brewster 

Standish  Manor  School Halifax 

Tenacre  Wellesley 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick 

Whenlon  College Norton 

Whiting  Hall So.  Sudbury 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis 

Linden  wood  College St.  Charles 

St.  Mary's  Diocesan  Schoof. .  .Concord 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange 

Centenary  Coll.  Inst...     Hacketlstown 

DwiEht  School Knglewood 

Cathedral  Sch.  of  St.  Mary,  Garden  City 
Lady  Jane  Grey  School.  .  Hinghamton 

The  Knox  School Tarrylown 

Miss  Mason's  School Tarrytown 

Ossining  School Ossining 

Putnam  Hall Poughkoepsiu 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

Wallcourt  School Aurora 

Emma  Willard  School Troy 

Ohio... Oxford  College Oxford 

Smead  School Toledo 

Pa Baldwin  School      Bryn  Mawr 

Beech  wood  School Jcnkintown 

Birmingham  School    Ilirmingham 

Bishopthorpe  Manor  ..  .So.  Hclhlehem 
Miss  Cowles'  School  H()lli<laysburg 
The  Misses  Kirk's   School  Hryn  Mawr 

Miss  Marshall's  School Ouk  I.,jine 

Mnry  Lyon  School Swarlhmore 

Miss  Mills  School Mount  Airy 

Ogontz  School Ogontz 

Shinlcy  School Bryn  Mawr 

Wilkes-Barre  Institute.  ,.Wilk«^-Bnrrc 

The  Lincoln  School Providence 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School.  ..Prr)vidence 

Ashley  Hall    Churlestcin 

Ward-Belmont .    •      Na.shville 

Va Avcrett  College    Danville 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton 

Hollins  College Hollin.t 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Lyni'hhurg 

Southern  College l'eter»liurg 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista 

Stuart  Hull         Stjiiinton 

Siillins  CollcKc  lirislol 

Sweet  Briiir  College  Swiil    Hriar 


Mo 


N.  H 
N.J. 


N.  Y.. 


R.  I. 


S.  C. 
Tknn 


D.  C. 

III.  . 
Me  . 
Md 


Minn 
N.  H. 
N.  J.. 


N.  Y. 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS   &    COLLEGES 

Continued 

Va Virginia  College Roanoke 

Virginia  Interment  College Bristol 

Warrenton  Country  School   Warrenton 

W.  VA.St.  Hilda's  Hall    Charles  Town 

Wis. .  .  .  Milwaukee-Downer  Sem.      Milwaukee 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Conn.  .Curtis  School Brookfield   Center 

Loomis  Institute Windsor 

RiGRs  School Lakcville 

Rumsey  Hall Cornwall 

Westport  Home  School Westport 

Wheeler  School No.  Stonington 

.Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School. Washington 

St.  Albans  School Wa-shington 

.Lake  Fores;  Academy.  .  .  .Lake  1  < -rest 

.Abbott  School Farmington 

.Tome  School    Port  Deposit 

Mass  .  .  Chauncy  Hall  School Boston 

Dummer  Academy So.  By  field 

Hallock  School Great  Barrington 

Monson  Academy Monson 

Powder  Point  School Duxliury 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilhraham 

Williston  Seminary Easthampton 

Worcester  Academy Worcester 

.  .  Shattuck  School Faribault 

.  .Holdemess  School Plymouth 

.  .Blair  Academy Blairstown 

Peddie  Institute Hightstown 

Princeton  Prep.  School Princeton 

Rutgers  Prep.  School .  New   Brunswick 

. .  Cascadilla  School I  thaca 

Irving  School Tarrytown 

Manlius  Schools Manlius 

Repton  School Tarrytown 

Stone  School Cornwall 

Pa Carson  Long  Institute   New  Bloomfield 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Acad Lancaster 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  Sch.      Saltsburg 
Mercersburg  Academy    .  .  Mercersburg 

Perkiomen  Seminary Pennsburg 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School .  Swarthmore 
R.  I . . . .  Moses  Brown  School ....      Providence 

Va Randolph-Macon  Acad.       Front  Hoyal 

Stuyvesant  School Warrenton 

BOYS'    MILITARY   SCHOOLS 

Ala Marion  Institute Marion 

Cai Hitchcock  Mil.  Acad San  Rafael 

Conn  .  .  Stamforc*  Mil.  Acad Stamford 

Ga Georgia  Mu.  Acad College  Park 

In Western  Mil.  Acad .'Mton 

Morgan  Park  Academy..  Morgan   Park 

Ind.  .  .  .  Culver  Mil.  Acad Culver 

Ky Kentucky  Mil.  Institute Lyndon 

Mass... Allen  Military  School.     .West  Newton 
Mitchell  Military  Academy.,    .liillerica 

Tabor  Academy Marion 

Mo    .  .    Kemper  Mil.  School    Hoonville 

Missouri  Militiry  Academy         Mexico 

Wentworth   Mil.    Academy      Lexington 

Misa. .   Gulf  Const  Mil.&  NnvalAcad     Culfport 

N.  J..  .  .  Bordentown  Mil.  Inst Honleiitown 

Freehold  Mil.  Arad Freehold 

Newton  Academy Newton 

Wenonah  Mil.  Acad Wenonah 

N.  M..    New  Mexico  Military  Inst.  .  .  .  Ko,<iwell 

N.  Y.  .  .Peekskill  Academy P(H>kskill 

St.  John's  Mil.  School Oiuinin^ 

Ohio. ..Ohio  Milit.iry  Institute Cincinnati 

1»A Penn.  Military  College Chester 

S.  C The  Citadel Charleston 

Porter  Military  College.  .  .  .Charleston 

Tenn  .    Castle  Heights  Mil.  Acad.  .      l.el>anon 

Tennessee  Mil.  Institute      Sweetwater 

Va Blackstonc  Mil.  Academy.    HIackstono 

Fishburnc  Mil.  School.    .  .  Waynesboro 

Massanutten  Academy.  .  .    Woodstock 

Staunton  Mil.  Academy      .      Staunton 

W.  \'a.   Greenbrier  Pres.  Mil.  Sch      l.«'wisburK 

Wis  St.   John's  Mil.  At^idemv  I  >el:ilield 


CO-EDUCATIONAL   SCHOOLS 

Me.  .  .  .  Westbrook  Seminary Portland 

Mass.  . .  Dean  Academy Franklin 

Minn.  .Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna 

N.  H. .  .Colby  Academy New  London 

.Horace  Mann  School.. New  York  City 
Oakwood  Seminary.  .  .  .Union  Springs 

Starkey  Seminary  .  .  • Lakemont 

Grand  River  Institute Austinburg 

.Wayland  Academy Beaver  Dam 


N.  Y.. 


Ohio. 
Wis.. 


TECHNICAL    SCHOOLS 

Colo..  .Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden 

D.  C.  .  .Bliss  Electrical  School.  .  .  Washington 
Ind.  .  .  .Rose  Polytechnic  Inst.  .  .  Terre  Haute 
S.  D  .  .  .  So.  Dakota  Sch.  of  Mines     Rapid  City 

FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Mo.  .  .  .Miss  Compton's  School St.  Ixtuis 

N.  J.. .  .Bancroft  Training  Sch.  .  .  .Haddonfield 

The  Training  School Vineland 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon 

Miss  Brewster's  School.  .  .    Lansdowne 

Hedley  School Germantown 

Miss  Woods  School Uoslyn 

SCHOOLS   FOR   STAMMERERS 

Wis N.-W.  Sch.  for_Stammerers.  Milwaukee 

VOCATIONAL  &  PROFESSIONAL 

Conn  .  .  N.  H.  Sch.  of  Gymnastics  New  Haven 
D.  C. .  .Wilson-Greene  Sch. of  Mus.  Washington  . 

III.  .  .  .Amer.  Coll.  Phys.  Ed Chicago 

Nat'l  Sch.  Mech.  Dentistry.  . .   Chicago 
N.  W.  Univ.  Sch.  of  Commerce. Chicago 

Ind.  .  .  .Ind.  Dental  College Indianapolis 

Mass.    Amer.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Boston 

Burdett  Business  Coll Boston 

Emerson  Coll.  Oratory.    Boston 

Gordon  Bible  College Boston 

Harvard  Dental   School Boston 

New  Church  Theo.  Sch. .  .  .Cambridge 

Perry  Kind.  Nor.  School Boston 

Sargent  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Cambridge 

School  of  Dom.  Science Boston 

School  of  Museum  Fine  Arts     Boston 
Worcester  Dom.  Science  Sch.  Worcester 
Mo ....  Morse  Sch.  of  Expression         St.  Louis 
N.  Y. .  .Bloomingdale  Hos.  Sch.  of  Nursing 

\\  hite  Plains 
InsL  of  Musical  Art   .    New  York  City 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca 

N.  Y.  Homoeo.  Med.  CoUege  N.  Y.  City 
Rochester  Ath.  &  Mech.  Inst.,  Rochester 
Russell  Sage  Coll.  Frac.  Arts.  .  .  Troy 
Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts. Saratoga  Sprgs. 
Ohio.  .  .Cincinnati  Cons,   of  Music.  .Cincinnati 

Dana's  Musical    Institute Warren 

Pa Penn.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts t'hester 

UNIVERSITIES 

Mas.<»..  .University  of  Mass Boston 

Ohio..   Oberlin  College Oberlin 

Pa Temple  University Philadelphia 

Va.  .  .  .  Hampden-Sidney  Col.  Hampden-Sidney 

SUMMER    SCHOOLS 

N.  Y..  .American  City  Bureau.  New  York  City 
N.  Y.  Sch.  of  Philan New  York  City 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Can.  .  .  .  Camp  Vega Charleston,  Ont, 

Ind,  .  .    Interlaken  Camp Kolling  Prairie 

M  K    .  .  .  Camp  Katahdin Harrison 

Mich      Camp  Tosebo    Onekama 

N.  H. .   Thorn  Mt.  Tutoring  Sch Jackson 

N.  Y..  .Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp.Saugerties 

Junior  Plattsburg Plattsburg 

Camp  Pok-O'-Moonshine.  Adirondacks 
N.  C.  .    .Laurel  Park  Camp.    .    .    Hendersonville 

Pa Dan  Beard  School Pocono  Mtns. 

W.  VA.Camp  Ronceverte Koncevertc 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Mass.,   Camp  Qoanset South  Orleans 

N.  H   .   Camp  Allegro Silver  Lake 

SarRent  Camp Peterboro 

I'A    ,        Pine  Tree  Camp Pooonii  Mins. 

\t  Wvnona  Camp         Kairiee 
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Big  Permanent  Buildings 
to  Speed   Up  Industry 


Panel 
Heights 
7-10"  or 


TRUSCON  STEEL  BUILDINGS 
fulfill  every  reciiiirement  for  rapid 
expansion  of  industrial  building  to 
meet  war-time  conditions.  They  are 
permanent,  fireproof  and  weather-tight 
— quickly  erected  without  skilled  labor 
and,  best  of  all,  they  cost  no  more 
than  temporary,  flimsy  sheds.  The 
standard  units  are  carried  in  stock 
ready  for  quick  shipment. 

Moreover,  Truscon  Stec!  Buildings  repre- 
sent loo^/c  salvage  value.     The  wall  panels, 


windows  and  doors  are  interchangeable  steel 
units;  hence,  buildings  are  readily  enlarged, 
reduced  in  size  or  taken  down  and  re-erected 
in  new  locations. 

Truscon  Steel  Buildings  are  furnished  in 
any 'length;  widths  up  to  8o  feet.  Any  de- 
sired arrangement  of  doors  and  windows. 
Used  by  big  industrial  concerns  for  machine 
shops,  warehouses,  dining  halls,  garages,  hos- 
j)itals,  etc. 

Return  coupon  below  or  write  us  about 
your  building.  Complete  information  and 
catalog  s("nt  free. 


-.28  F. .1 


Pltolonniphs  slimi.-  two  TruscDti 
Slid  huildi tins  for  Paifif-Detroit 
-Urioi-  Cm-  C(i..  siz"  ^o' X  1 36' X 
1 1 '-''"  mill  A,/  .V  204'  X  1 1  '-6". 


Truscon  Steel  Company 

(FORMERLY     TRUSSED    CONCRETE     STEEL    CO) 

YOUNGSTOWN,      OHIO. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES    IN    PRINCIPAL    CITIES 


TRUSCON 

^^^^  COMPANY 

Please  send  com- 
plete information  on 
Truscon  Steel  Buildings. 
Size  of  proposed  building 

X X 

To  be  used  for 

Name 

1  itdress 
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An  Advertisevrent  to 

ADVERTISERS 


NA/ ny  it  is  possible  to  establisn  a 
market  more  quickly  in  K.ansas 
City,  nold  it  more  easily  and 
develop  it  more  rapidly  tnan  in 
any   otner   American   city. 


Into  Kansas  City  pours  the 
wheat  weahh,  corn  weaUh,  live 
stock  wealth,  wool  wealth  and  oil 
wealth  of  the  Southwest.  Kansas 
City's  prosperity  is  as  secure  as 
the  necessity  for  food  and  fuel 
and  clothing.  It  is  founded  on 
the  things  that  sustain  human 
life. 

Fourteenth  in  population  and 
fifth  in  bank  clearings,  Kansas 
City  not  only  represents  high  per 
capita  w^ealth  but.  a  distribution 
of  w^ealth  so  even  that  poverty 
and  idleness  are  practically  un- 
known. 


Here  is  buying  pow^er  at  the 
maximum!  The  one  other  ele- 
ment to  an  ideal  merchandising 
situation  is  low^  advertising  cost. 
And  this  has  been  supplied  in 
a  complete  and  overwhelming 
measure  by  The  Kansas  City  Star. 

The  rate  for  obtaining  the 
concentrated  attention  of  every 
home  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans.,  Rosedale,  Kans., 
and  Independence,  Mo.  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  400,000 
people — is  lower  than  the  rate 
forobtaining  the  buying-attention 
of  any  other  metropolitan  city. 


Everyoody  in  ICansas  dity 
li^eaas   1  ne  Otar 


Every  morning  and  evening. 
The  Star  delivers  to  homes  in 
Greater  Kansas  City  105,000 
papers.  This  is  exclusive  of 
news-boy  and  news-stand  sales. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated, 
there  are  not  more  than  95,000 
families  in  Greater  Kansas  City, 
so  that  The  Star  actually  has 
more  subscribers  than  there  are 
families! 

Including  suburban  circula- 
tion, 20,000  copies;  out-of-town 
circulation,  85,000  copies;  and 
newsboy  circulation,  15,000 
copies.  The  Star  has  a  total 
output  of  more  than  225,000 
copies  every  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday. 

Many  manufacturers  employ 
The  Star  not  only  to  cover  Kansas 
City  but  to  market  their  products 


in  Kansas  and  Western  Missouri. 
In  Kansas  The  Star  has  twice  as 
many  subscribers  as  the  largest 
newspaper  published  in  Kansas.' 

'^he  Kansas  City  Star  carries 
all  of  KansasCity's"wants''and  its 
service  in  publishing  department 
store,  furniture  store  and  general 
retail  advertising  is  relied  upon 
by  Kansas  City  housewives  as 
representing  the  same  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  as  The  Star's 
news  service.  Last  year  The  Star's 
total  volume  of  advertising  was 
third  largest  in  the  United  States. 

Among  advertising  men  Kan- 
sas City  is  known  as  the  "try  out 
city"  the  one  great  center  of 
population  where  advertising 
and  distribution  problems  can 
be  solved  through  the  medium 
of  one  newspaper.    - 


xn^  Kansas  City  Star 

450,000  Paid  Copies  Daily 


A        BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Only  2000  Certified  Public  Accountantsin  the  United 
States  to<lo  the  work  of  over  half  a  million  concerns 
needing  their  services.  That  means  opportunity  for 
the  man  who  trains  for  this  profession.  Some  expert 
accountants  earn  from  $10,000  to  25,000  a  year.  We 
will  instruct  you  thoroughly  by  mail  for  the  C.  P.  A. 
e:caminations  or  an  executive  accountancy  position. 
You  do  not  have  to  understandbookkeeping— we  train 
you  from  the  ground  up. 

Train  at  Home 

Dor  course  and  service  are  under  the  stipervision  of 
men  like  William  B.  Castenholz.  A.  M  ,C.  F.  A..  For- 
mer Comptroller  and  InstructorUniversityof  Illinois, 
Wm.  Arthur  Chase,  Ex-Sec'y  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Accountancy  .and  other  leadingmemberaof  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Accountants.  Profit  from  their  big 
experience.    Train  in  spare  time  under  these  experts. 

No  large  entrance  fees,  and  you  can  pay  for  the 
course  a  little  each  month  if  you  wish. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Send  NOW  for  information  about  this  course  which 
has  helped  so  many— and  which  will  help  you.  We  will 
also  send  our  valuable  book  "Ten  Years'  Promotion 
In  One"  free  and  postpaid.     Write  TODAY- NOW. 

USALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
Dept.  652-HC  Chicago.  lU. 


Avoid   Heart   Trouble 

Get  "The  Heart  and  Blood  Vessels;  Their 
Care  aiid  Cure,  and  the  General  Management 
of  the  Body."  By  I.  H.  Hirschfeld.  M.D. 
It  shows  you  How  To  be  sound  and  happy, 
and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of 
breakdown — How  To  rec  nstruct  a  misman- 
aged or  "  run-down"  body.  Plain,  practical 
guidance  along  the  lines  of  simple,  natural  liv- 
ing, by  a  physician  of  unquestioned  authority. 
J1.39  postpaid.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York. 


IRELAND 

STIRRING   BOOKS    IN   PROSE 
and  VERSE  by  IRISH  WRITERS 


Lane's    English-Irish    Dictionary 

.\  storL-hoci^e  of  leaininu  and  a  uniiiiio  rci)0>itory  of 
the  lanRuase  of  the  Irish  lace.  containing  100.000 
vocabulary  terms,  including  phrase-*  and  pioverbs. 
Prepared  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinals  Farley 
and  Lcgue.  Dr.  Douclas  Hyde,  and  other  notable 
Irishmen.  Green  Cloth,  with  gold letterini,  1777  pet". 
$7-50:  by  mail,  $7-76- 

In  The  Celtic  Past 

By  Ethnn  Carbery  (\Irs.  Anno  Sfacitanus) 
\ine  picturcs(iuo  Irish  legends  told  with  all  the 
fascinatini;  (juality  that  marks  the  work  of  this 
gifted  daughter  of  Erin.  Nothing  in  the  re- 
vival of  Irish  literature  is  more  thoroughly  Irish 
than  these  stories  which  have  a  generous  share 
of  that  magical  charm  to  be  found  in  Celtic 
folklore.     i2mo.  Cloth.  $1 -oo;    by  mail,  $1.12. 

The  Four  Winds  of  Eirinn 

Hy  Elhuii  C:irl>ery  (Mrs.  .\ti)ii>  MacMnnus) 
The  lyrics  of  th'S  swe^'t  singer  of  Ireland  are  here 
collected  together  and  prefaced  by  a  short  and 
touching  intro  luction  by  her  husband,  Seumas 
MacManus.  They  are  one  and  all  thoroughly 
Celtic,  abounding  in  the  characteristic  imagerv. 
the  wistful  sentiment,  and  the  haunting  melixly 
that  <listiiiguishes  the  Irish  school  of  poetrj'. 
umo.  Cloth,  75  cfnls;    by  mail,  S~  cents. 

The  Red  Poocher 

By  Seumas  MacManus 
A  characteristically  humorous  and  quaintly  told 
series  of  four  short  stories  recounting  the  ex- 
ploits of  a  famous  poacher  and  detailing  how 
lie  cleverly  contrives  to  outwit  both  the  landlord 
and  his  game-keei«'rs  and  to  enjoy  the  shooting 
over  one  rich  estate  in  Ireland  for  four  successive 
seasons  without  being  brought  to  book.  i ;mo. 
Cloth,  Ornamrnt.il  Cover,     75  cents;  by  mail,  87  unls. 

The  Home  Rule   Bill 

«v  John  Retlmond.  M.P. 
The  many  ye.irs  in  which  this  great  Irish  leader 
fought  for  the  principle  of  self-government  for 
his  country  make  any  utterance  from  him  on  this 
much-dis>.-ussed  (juestion  doubly  important  to  all 
Irishmen.  This  volume  contains  the  complete 
text  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  various  speeches  upon 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Redmond,  his  notes  on  the 
different  clauses,  and  nuch  statistical  matter. 
/.•»«(),  (7ii//i.  with  Voriniii  on  Cover,  soc;  by  moil,  61c. 

The    Irish    Parliament 

\\II\r  M  WAS  AM)  WHAT  IT  DID 
lU  J  C.  M.I,. Weill,  K  C  ,  .MI'.,  Professor  of  Consti- 
tutional Law.  National  I'nivori'ity  of  Iicland. 
.•\n  interesting  study  of  a  brief  peri ixl  in  Irish  historj'. 
giving  a  gicat  deal  of  information  as  to  parliamentary 
govcrnniont  in  Ireland  and  the  method8  by  which 
("treat  Britain  has  lomo  to  control  the  adniinislration 
of  the  country,    i  jmo.  Ctolh.  (0  cents:  by  mail,  tii  cents. 
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The  Columbia  Military  Academy 

Bnllt  by  the  tJ.  8.  Government.  I'  ront  r.ink  prt-parntory  school 
with  half  million  ilollar  plant.  StronR  faculty  of  men  who 
know  l>oy»  anH  how  to  train  thcrii.  Kinc  athletic  grounds. 
Gymnasium.  Swiiniiiini;  pool.  Oy-acrecainpus.  Strong  Junior 
•H-hoolfor  small  hovs.  For  catalog  address  The  Coli'mhia 
MlUTARV  .Academy.  Box  D,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lesson-a  in  the  history,  form, 

\  structure,  iiud  wri  tini;  of  the  Short-Story  taujrht  by 
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Roosevelt 

MR .  FRANK  H . 
SIMONDS'  history  of 
the  great  war  is  a  very  remark- 
ahle  work.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  other  man  in 
this  or  any  other  country  can 
quite  parallel  the  work  that 
Mr.  Simonds  has  done.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  most  to  ad- 
mire; the  really  extraordinary 
grasp  of  the  essential  facts  of 
the  war  which  is  shown ;  or  the 
transparent  clearness  with  which  the 
facts  are  brought  out;  or  the  entire 
fairness  and  impartiality  of  the 
conclusions,' '  which  one  finds  in 

THE 
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STAMMER  History  ?Se  World  War 

S.n<l  TO  cents  coin  or  stamps  for  70-page  book  on  Stammer-       ,  ^^ 


S.n<l  TO  cents  coin  or  stamps  for  70-page  book  on  Stammer- 
:i  I  Stuttering.   "Its   Cause  and  Cure."     //  Ulls  how 
1    myself   afUr    sUimmerhtg    ami    stutterinR    20   years. 
iMIN   >.  UOni'i:,  110:!  >.  Illiiiiils  SI.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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ever   written.     Hundreds  of  illustrative  stories,  humorous 
anccdotea,  pointed   poems,  that   hold   auditors  spellbound. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular. 
STANDARD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dept.   102,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


nigh  School  Course 
inTwo'Y&ars 


Here  is  a  thorough,  complete,  simplified 
H  igh  School  Course  that  you  can  complete  in  ttvo 

year:    Meets  college  entrance  requirements.    Prepared 
by  leading  professors  in  universities  and  academies. 

Study  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

A  high  school  education 


By  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


multiplies  your  chances  for 

euocesa  in  buainesa  or  social  life, 
Siudy  this  intensely  interesting 
course  in  spare  time  without  inter- 
fering with  yourregular  work.  Make 
the  moat  of  your  natural  ability, 

k'KKK  RnAlr  ^"^  ^^^^  name  and 
r  M^MUKi  D%m»ak  address  on  a  letter 
or  post  card  for  fullinformati.n.  Noobll- 
ffatioo.  lt'sabaolut«l7  free.  Wnle  to^iay. 


Men  and 
Women 

who  were  denied  a 
hisrb-scoool  train- 
in2  can  make  up 
for  lost  time  by 
takins  this  Bim- 
plifiea  course  at 
home.  Hundreds 
have  profited  by 
this  remarkable 
opportunity. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  AND  MAKE  MONEY 

To  help  their  country  and  themselves,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  bought  Lil)eriy  Bonds  and  are  paying  for  them  in 
easy  instalments  from  their  current  income. 

Millions  more  are  buying  United  States  Thrift  Stamps, 
W  ai  Savings  Stamps  and  Certificates. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  go  up,  up, 
I'H.  To-day,  when  thrift  is  the  most  needed,  it  seems  the 
hardest  to  practise. 

So  there  is  a  great  demandfor  a  practical  guide  to  sensible 
thrift— sound  suggestions  based  on  the  actual  experience  of 
persons  who  have  succeeded  in  money  matters  largely 
through  their  own  efforts. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THRIFT 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What  to  Do  with  your  Savings 

By  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 
What  Thrift  Is 

The  Present  Need  for  Thrift  in  the  United  States 
Waste  in  America 

Preparedness — Thrift's  Best  Argument 
Teaching  Children  to  Save 
Stories  of  Thrift 
How  to  Keep  Out  of  Debt 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Thrift 
Home  Ownership 
Savings — Clubs  and  Associations 
Successful  Saving  Pleuit 
Women  and  Money 
Household  Efficiency 
Thrift  on  the  Farm 
The  Earning  Power  of  Money 
Essentials  of  Safe   Investment 
The  Get-Rich-Quick  Folly 
The  Safety   and  Service  of  Banks 
Little  Talks  on  a   Big  Subject 
Watchwords  of  Progress  —  1 78  Quotations  from 
Successful  Persons 

Large  i2mo,  cloth.  350  pp..  70  illustrations 

$1.00  net,  by  mail  $1.12 

-UNK  k  WAGNAU.S  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  Gty 


SINCE  the  day  in  July,  1914,  when  one 
flaming-  editorial  of  Frank  H.  Simonds 
startled  New  York,  his  fame  lias  stretched 
around  the  world. 

He  is  read  by  European  general  staffs.  He 
is  welcomed  by  President  Poincare  and  by 
Lloyd  George.  He  is  the  one  great  historian 
whom  this  war  has  developed. 

And  because  Frank  H.  Simonds  has  become 
so  great,   the  whole  world  is  eager  to  help 


him  with  tlie  writing  of  this  story.  There- 
fore those  who  know  best  some  individual 
part  of  the  great  conflict^ — those  who  have 
played  a  part  in  it — have  written  of  what  they 
know  best.  There  are  hundreds  of  those 
contributors.  One-third  of  the  whole  history 
is  written  by  them — the  other  two-thirds 
being  written  by  Frank  H.  Simonds.  They 
are  the  flashes  of  light  illuminating  the  tap- 
estry he  weaves. 


These  Men  Helped  to  Write  This  History 


RuDVARD  KiPi.iNG  Lord  Northi  lifke 

Surgeon-Gi;neh.\l  Gorc;.\s  Orville  Wri(;ht 

Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe  Hudson  Ma.\im 

Winston  Churchill  Stephane  Lauzanne 

Dr.  Newell  Dwight   IIillis  Samuel  G.  Blvthe 


Ian  Hay  Bkith 
Stanley  Washburn 
Henry  Rkutkrdahl 
John  P.  Holland,  Jr. 
Henry  Morgenthau 


"Clearest,  Ablest  and  Fairest" 


Albert  J.  Beveridge  Says — 

"Mr.  Simonds'  military  chapters  are  the  clearest,  ablest, 
and  fairest  statements  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the 
war  that  have  appeared  in  any  country— certainly  the  best 
that  have  been  published  in  America.  And  they  are  as 
enthralling  as  they  are  accurate— no  fiction  is  so  tlirilling 
as  this  lucid  narrative  of  the  mightiest  facts  of  history. 

"Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  introduction  is,  alone,  worth  many 
times  tha  price  of  this  remarkable  volume.  It  has  Dr. 
Shaw's  peculiar  qualities  of  clarity,  simplicity,  and  just 
proportions,  and  nowhere,  in  so  short  a  space,  can  be  found 
such"a  wealth  of  historical  fact  and  calm,  undeniable  rea- 
soning. No  one  who  wishes  to  comprehend  this  greatest 
of  world-struggles  can  afford  to  miss  Dr.  Shaw's  unrivalled 
analysis,  or  the  noteworthy  chai)ters  of  Mr.  Simonds',  to 
which  it  is  the  brilliant  introduction." 


J.  Cardinal  Gibbons  Writes — 

"1  feel  sure  the  work  of  Mr.  Simonds  will  prove  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  World  War.  The 
volume  in  hand   makes   easy,    pleasant    and   interesting 
reading." 
Lindley  M.  Garrison,  Ex -Secretary  of  War,  Says — 

"I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  initial  volume 
of  the  History  of  the  World  War  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds. 
I  was  delighted  with  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  was 
not  surprised  thereat,  as  I  know  of  no  one  in  this  country 
better  able  to  handle  the  subject  intelligently  and  com- 
prehensively than  Mr.  Simonds." 
Lord  James  Bryce  Says — 

"I  must  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  how  full 
of  interest  I  have  found  the  first  volume,  whenever  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  snatch  a  few  moments  to  dip  into  its 
spirited  pages  " 


Two  Volumes  Now  Ready 

A  Low  Price  Until  The  Books  are  Finished 

The  price  of  paper_will  go  up  agam  very  soon.    So  to  those  who  help  us  put  in  our  paper  order  at  once— by  ordering  a 

— — aa-  set  now--betore  completion— we  make  a  special  low  price 

— ^  .Send  the  coupon  today  for  a  set  at  th.;   low   before-publication   price.      You   will   get 
c.=»  tne  nrht    two  volumes  on   approval    and    you    will    get    each    other    volume    as 


you    will    get    eacn    otner    volume    as 
as    It    comes   out.      In    the    history  of    this   nation     there     has    never 
time    like    this.      Not    in    the    Civil    War    nor    during    the   Rev- 
olution  have    the   .\merican   people    been    in   such    heroic    mood. 

You   must   know   the   truth   about   this  stupendous   thing.      You 
must  see  into  its  heart. 

You   who   live  in    this    generation    must    own    this    work 
— you   who  have  an    opportunity   to  save   money  on  it 
must   not   miss   this  chance. 


'i^.J^t     REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 

30  Irving  Place,   New  York 

Gentlemen: — 

Please  send  me,  all   charges  prepaid,  the   first    two   vol- 
umes of  the    "History  of  the    World    U'ar"    by  Frank  H. 
.Simonds    and  other  famous   contributors.     If  not  satisfac- 
tory. I  will   return  them  in  five   days,  but   otherwise   I   will 
remit  51.00  a  month   for    16   months.      In   return   I   am   to 
receive  the  other  volumes -(making  a  total  of  five)    of  this 
history  as  soon   as  they  are  released   from   the   Press.      The 
set  will  contain  the  complete  history  of  this  World  War  from 
Ijeginning  to  end. 
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MadeforOut-of-doorMusic 

For  those  joll}',  inforniiil  parties 
by  seashore,  lake,  or  river  the  most 
popular  entertainer  is  always  the 
Columbia  \'^acation  Grafonola. 
This  friendly,  companionable 
Grafonola  is  a  ^ood  sort  and  a^ood 
sport.  Take  him  along  with  }  ou 
on  your  holiday  trip  this  )  ear. 


V-l. 


Traveling  light,  strong,  and  compact, 
with  a  voice  that  is  sturdy,  sweet, 
and  clear,  the  Vacation  Grafonola  will 
sit  up  all  night  to  give  you  music  for 
dancing — and  then  be  ready  and  cheer- 
ful for  a  bathing  or  sailing  party  bright 
and  early  in  the  morning. 

Wherever  you  go  in  the  joyous  vaca- 
tion lands  by  seashore,  lake  or  river  the 
Vacation  Grafonola  will  give  you  your 
favorite  music.  Make  this  a  musical 
vacation.  You  have  no  idea  how  much 
added  pleasure  it  will  mean. 


Price  $18.00 


Any  Columbia  dealer  will  show  you 
these  Vacation  Model  Grafonolas. 
They  range  in  price  from  $18  to  $55. 
And  for  $7.50  you  can  bu\  twenty 
selections  on  standartl  Columbia 
Records  that  w  ill  give  a  gootl  \ariety 
of  vacation  music — popular  hits,  war 
songs,  dance  music  —  anything  you 
like  from  the  great  Columbia  musical 
library. 

To  intikc  {I  nood  recoril  threat,  pltiy  it 
on  the  CJnIntnlfiit  firtifonoUi 

COI.UMMIA  (.KAl'IlOI'llONK  COMrANV  NKW  YORK 
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Price  $30.00 
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FIGHTING  QUALITY  0.F  OUR  MEN  IN  FRANCE 


E  ARE  STAKING  THE  GAME  upon  the  help  of 
the  Americans,"  declares  Premier  Clemenceau 
before  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  And 
he  adds:  "If  you  are  resolute  to  go  to  the  very  end,  victory  is 
ours.  The  Americans  are  coming."  We  know  that  even  the 
r'-boats  now  prowling  off  our  coasts  have  been  powerless  to 
interrupt  the  khaki-dad  stream  that  is  poiu-ing  steadily  across 
the  "bridge  of  ships"  into  France;  and  last  week  War  Secretary 
Baker  announced  that  more  than  700,000  of  our  soldiers  had 
already  crossed,  and  that  the  million  mark  would  be  passed 
shortly*.  But  the  question  remains,  what  account  of  them- 
selves will  those  newly  trained  and  inexperienced  troops  render 
when  pitted  against  the  Kaiser's  seasoned  veterans?  An 
answer,  and  one  eminently  satisfactory  to  our  allies,  has  been 
supplied  by  certain  happenings  at  Seicheprey,  at  Cantigny,  and 
at  Veuilly,  Jaulgonne,  Neuilly  Wood,  BeUeu  Wood,  Bouresches, 
and  other  points  in  the  Chateau  Thierry  sector  of  the  Marne 
salient.  Altho  Seicheprey  is  already  an  old  story,  it  is  never- 
theless interesting  to  learn  from  the  Journal  de  Geneve  that  the 
Americans  are  now  holding  a  front  of  about  twenty-five  miles  in 
Lorraine;  that  the  Germans  continue  to  concentrate  troops 
opposite  the  Toul  sector  as  tho  they  feared  an  offensive;  and 
that  in  less  than  two  months  American  aviators  on  that  sector 
have  shot  down  thirty-three  enemy  airplanes  with  a  loss  of  only 
eight  of  our  machines.  But  it  is  the  part  played  by  our  soldiers 
and  marines  in  checking  the  Crown  Prince's  Marne  drive  that 
arouses  the  greatest  enthusiasm  among  our  allies.  "With 
strong  will  and  irresistible  activity  the  American  troops  con- 
tinue absolutely  to  dominate  the  adversaries  they  oppose," 
affirms  a  statement  issued  by  the  French  Government;  and 
Lloyd  George  pays  tribute  to  the  "superb  valor  and  trained  skill 
with  which  the  Americans  have  taken  their  part  in  the  struggle 
and  defeated  the  foe."  "They  are  coming  in  steadily,"  adds 
the  British  Premier,  "and  we  are  depending  upon  them."  "The 
way  'the  Americans  have  developed  as  fighters  is  one  of  the  most 
a'mazing  features  of  the  war,"  remarks  a  high  oflScer  of  the  British 
Staff  to  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"Those  engaged  in  the  present  and  last  offensive  were  placed 
beside  a  French  corps  d'clite.  It  was  their  first  experience  in  a 
big  battle.     The  Americans  fought  as  superbly  as  the  crack 


veteran  French  corps  beside  them,  displaying  all  the  finest 
fighting  qualities — dauntless  courage,  stubborn  tenacity,  cool- 
ness, initiative,  and  resource. 

"The  Americans  will  do  even  greater  things  than  were  ex- 
pected of  them." 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  with  the  American 
Army  in  France  quotes  an  unnamed  general  as  saying  that  the 
American  spirit  and  enterprise  at  a  critical  moment  served  to 
maintain  the  morale  of  the  French  troops  around  Chateau 
Thierry.     This  correspondent  continues: 

"American  troops  fresh  from  the  United  States  continue  to 
arrive  with  regularity  and  in  numbers  more  than  sufficient  to 
justify  renewed  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  En- 
tente. The  Americans  at  this  moment  are  distributed  over  a 
very  wide  front  indeed. 

"In  some  sectors  entire  American  divisions  form  one  unit 
holding  a  certain  extent  of  line,  while  elsewhere  they  are  brigaded 
with  JYench  and  British  regiments.  In  the  LuneviUe  and  Toul 
sectors  the  Americans  hold  very  difficult  salients  dominated — 
in  the  Toul  sector  completely  dominated  by  the  German  artiUery 
on  Montsec — by  the  enemy.  The  Germans  recently  have  been 
drenching  these  positions  with  gas,  but  the  Americans  stood  firm 
and  won  the  ready  appreciation  of  all  observers." 

"The  candor  of  Clemenceau's  declaration  that  America, 
and  America  alone,  could  crown  the  Allied  cause  with  victory," 
remarks  the  London  Daily  News,  "is  at  once  an  impressive 
evidence  of  the  single-minded  confidence  of  one  member  of  the 
alliance  in  the  loyalty  of  another  and  a  just  testimony  to  the 
power  of  America  to  cast  into  the  scale  a  weight  to  which  the 
enemy  can  find  no  counterpoise."  "The  Germans  may  read 
their  certain  doom  in  the  spirit  and  skill  of  the  Americans  in  the 
fight  at  Veuilly,"  says  the  London  Daily  Express.  The  Ger- 
mans do  not  like  the  Americans,  according  to  one  officer  quoted 
by  an  Associated  Press  correspondent,  "because  they  can  dig  in 
with  one  hand  and  fight  with  the  other  and  smile  at  the  same 
time." 

Turning  to  Canada,  whose  own  soldiers  have  won  the  highest 
praise  of  the  military  critics,  we  find  the  London  (Ontario) 
Free  Press  remarking  that  "if  the  enemy  persuaded  himself  that 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  would  not  be  a 
matter  of  significance,  he  must  now  see  the  wisdom  of  revising 
bis  estimate."     Commenting  on  the  "dash  and  eagerness"  of 
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I  lif  Amcrifan  >()l(liir,  tlir  Ottawa  C'ilizin  tliinks  that  ■■«\(ii  in 
( i<iiiiau.\  it  must  Ix-  known  that  tlic  "  i)iMch-hitt(r'  •^tiitrallx' 
wins  th«'  itjaine."  "Hvcry  adult  iu  Canacla  lias  friends  and 
nlati\«'S  in  th*-  I'nitcd  States,  and  ihcy  were  ni-ver  i)roud<r 
t)!"  them  than  tli«'y  an-  at  this  nionunt,"  remarks  the  Wiiidsdr 
(Out .)  liaonl.  whieh  achls: 

"Canadians  don't   ask  wliat   the  United  States  is  dointr.     We 
know.      And    wht-n    tlie    Germans   are    licked    tin  re    will    lie    no 


to-day  are  steeled  with  a  courafro  and  will  that  are  deathless. 
Always  our  f«'llows  are  smiliufr.  They  smile  when  they  enter 
the  trenches,  they  smile  when  they  char}r«',  and  when  they  re- 
turn for  rest  from  the  heat  of  hat  tie  still  they  sjnile.  Never  do 
they  complain,  hut  always  are  they  eagi-r  to  l)e  unleashed  for 
the  fray.  Their  otTicers  com|)lain  oidy  of  their  over-anxiety  to 
•ret  into  the  fifjht.  Their  flash  and  enthusiasm  have  startled  the 
wearied  Fren<-h  and  British  into  a  renewed  lixcliness,  and  they 
know  thev  will  win." 


There   will   he  yflory  enoiitjh   for  all. 


quarrel  ahoiit  the  honors. 
.\n.\  time  detract()rs  of 
I  iicle  Sam  raise  their 
-|)itefid  t)r  jealous  heads 
they  will  have  a  lijrht 
oM  their  hands  from  thi- 
( 'anadians." 

.\  militar\"  writer  in  l.a 
l.lhtrli  { I'arisj  re|)orts  that 
.\mericaii  <'oo|M'ration  in 
the  war  is  ■"hetjinninf!;  to 
cause  a  de«|)  impression 
heyond  the  Uhine."  -Vs 
another  observer  puts  it, 
"Gennauy  is  riding  on  tlu' 
ere.st  of  a  wave,  but  there 
are  many  anxious  persons 
anion};  the  Kaiser's  sub- 
jects." Xnd  the  Echo  di 
J'aris,  as  quoted  in  a  cable 
dispatch  to  the  New  York 
'limes,  says: 

"The  Germans  have 
very  little  time  available 
in  w  hich  to  curb  our  fitrht- 
iiifj  spirit  — ^a  f»>w  w«'eks 
or  months  at  the  lonjrest. 
Its  duration  depeiidsonthe 
relation  exist in-r  between 
the  speed  with  which  our 
American  friends  can  mo- 
bilize and  trans|)ort  their 
men  across  the  sea  and 
throw  them  into  Ihestrufi- 
iiU'  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Germans  can  as- 
semble their  troops  in  the 
hall-exhausted   rc/ions  on 

which  they  can  still  le\  y  re([uisitions.  We  have  no  doubt  as  to 
which  of  these  two  antajjonistic  factors  will  triumiih.  Kxcry 
indication  tells  us  we  shall  not  be  those  who  fail.  Mut  it  is  the 
larly  comiiifi:  of  vi<'torv  that  we  want.  The  continued  and  in- 
ereasiufj  inflow  of  American  troops  promises  us  this." 

"'American.'"  .says  another  Paris  jiaper.  "is  a  word  I  lie 
(lermans  dislike  to  pronouiii'e"--w  hich  jierhaps  exi)lains  w  h_\ 
the  Gernum  pajx'rs  for  a  time  supprest  all  reference  to  the  part 
I)layed  by  American  .soldiers  on  the  Western  Front.  Now, 
however,  they  have  adoi)te(l  another  ])olicy.  and  an'  printing 
grossly  exaggerated  rejiorts  of  the  casualties  suffered  by  our 
troops.  Al  the  .same  lime  llerr  l"'ehreiiba<'h.  the  new  1\  elected 
president  of  the  Reichstag,  linds  it  necessary  to  reassure  the 
German  i)eo|)le  in  the.se  words: 

"We  are  apparenll>  confronted  with  a  gigantic  climax  to  the 
war.  Mr.  (Meineiiceau  describes  the  situation  as  terribly 
seriou.s,  but  he  has  one  liop<  .  the  .\mericans.  We  and  oi»- 
allies  do  not  rely  on  foreign  forces  but,  with  tlw  jn-oti-ction  of 
the  ,\II  Highest,  on  the  invincible  strength  of  the  German  Army 
and  the  uncoiuiuerabh-  perseverance  of  the  German  people." 

.\n  .\inerican  observer,  Irviii  S.  ( "obb,  just  back  from  Kurope, 
tells  of  the  en'<<'t  tin  ad\<iit  of  oin*  soldiers  has  had  on  thi- spirits 
of  our  Allies.      In  the  New   \t>\k  'rrilnnn  he  says: 

"The  most  moving  sjx'elacle  ih.-il  I  ha\e  witnessed  on  tlie 
Kuro|Man  battle-fields  is  the  unbounded  «ntliusiasm  of  our  uhmi 
going  l<»  the  fighting-lines.  Their  \  irile.  freshening  breath  has 
ixiietrated    to  Tomm_\    arul    /itnlii.   so   thai    the   .Mlied   forces  of 


In  th<'  same  pa|)er  Frank  II.  Si 
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noiids  reminds  us  that  "despite 
all  our  a])i)rehensions  to 
the  contrary,  the  Gerinaji 
resources  in  reserves  are 
limited,"  and  "half  a 
I'nillion  casualties,  so  far, 
hax'e  made  heavy  drafts 
upon  them."  Of  the 
.\mericai>»  soldiers  in 
France  he  says: 

"These  men  are  in  all 
respects,  save  one,  better 
troops  than  Germany  has 
or  can  e.xpeet  to  have 
during  tlie  war.  They  ane 
young,  the  pick  of  our 
youth,  i)hysically  the  best 
now  left  in  war-striekeii 
Kurope.  Their  weakness 
lies  in  their  lack  of  train- 
ing, but  under  battle  con- 
ditions this  will  .soon  b% 
largely  removed.  Meah- 
time  superiority  in  tin 
quality  of  troops  must 
count  for  sonu^tluni: 
against  the  superiority  in 
training  of  the  otherwise 
greatly  inferior  German 
troops." 

Noting  that  "there  are 
left  five  months  of  cani- 
l)aigning  in  the  present 
xear,"  Mr.  Simonds  con- 
tinues: 

"Before  they  are  over 
we  should  have  more  than 
1,0()().()(M)  troops  in  Kuroi)e 
and  upward  of  7.')(), ()()()  on  the  line.  Before  this  tinu-  is  up 
Britain  should  have  nearly  .■)()().(MM)  in  the  field  as  the  result  of 
new  levi«'s.  These  two  contributions  should  largely  make  good 
any  casualties  the  Allies  will  sufTer.  conceding  the  first  three 
blows  have  cost  them  and  their  fo«'  .KM). (KM)  (-asualties  a|)ieoe. 
Therefore,  even  tho  the  German  still  maintains  a  superiority  of 
numbers  on  th«>  "West  Front,  it  is  certain  that  unless  h(>  destroys 
sonu'  large  fraction  of  his  oppoiuMits"  forces  Ix-fore  Nov«>mber  he 
will  h)se  the  a<l\  antage  of  numlu'rs  well  in  advance  of  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  and  with  the  loss  of  this  advantage  goes  the  |Kiwer 
to  deal  a  decisi\c  blow. 

".Ml  now  turns  upon  the  sp«ed  with  which  our  troojis  get  to 
France  and  the  promi)tness  with  which  they  an'  thrown  into  the 
liiK',  a  i)romptness  only  to  be  attained  by  t«'mi)orarily  a^sigiiint.' 
our  smaller  units  to  our  Alli«'s.  If  th»'  i)reseiit  j)ace  of  slii|)nieiii 
be  maintained  and  1Ih>  existing  system  of  brigading  with  the 
French  and  the  British  is  continued,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hoix 
that  by  .\ugusl  or  Sei)t«'inber  .Xnierica's  contribution  alone  will 
>ulhce  to  depri\t'  the  (Serman  of  the  sui)eriority  of  nunilHT?- 
without  which  he  cannot  enforce  his  local  \  ictories  by  a  suimMUe 
thrust. 

"Thus,  the  aiiin-arance  of  our  trooi)s  in  Picardx  and  in  (^liam- 
pagne  is  the  certain  sign  of  imi)roving  Allied  i)rosp<>cts.  Th( 
German,  seeing  I hesi>  signs,  must  hasten  his  blows,  as  Napoleon 
at  Waterloo  hastened  his  blows  when  Prussian  columns  wer< 
sighted  on  the  road  from  Wa\ fe.  (^liekeiiing  the  pace  means  in- 
creasing the  rai)idity  of  the  exhaustion  of  numbers.  It  siielN 
ultimate  ruin  if.  as  at  Waterloo,  the  victory  finally  eseai)es  tin 
assailant.  Hut  W.llingtou  would  have  been  ruined  at  Waterloo 
if  Bliidu'r  had  failed  to  ke«'i)  his  pledge  and  push  to  his  assis- 
tance.   The  .Mlies  will  b(>  destroved  if  ther(>  is  anv  lu'sitation  now 
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On  Jimo  0  tlif  Ciermans  stornu'd  forward  on  a  20-mile  front  between  Noyon  and  Monldidicr,  on  tho  soutliern  side  of  the  Picardy  salient.    In 

the  first    three  days   they   advancu'd   t)nly   a  few   inih-s  at  the  price   of  terrific  slaughter,  and  were  at  several   points  driven   back  by  French 

counter-attacks,  l)Ut  on   June   12  they  extended   the  drivii  eastward  beyond  the  Oise,  linkiiitj  the  Picardy  and  Mai-no  salients. 


either  in  the  seiidinjj  of  our  troojjs  or  Ihe   prom  pi    transfer  of 
thosti  sent  to  the  Allied  service.'" 

"Two  rainbows  shine  above  the  new  battle-field  of  the  Marne," 
says  the  New  York  Sun:  "One  is  confidence  in  Foch,  the  other 
is  the  American  Army."     Says  the  New  York  F!reiiinq  Font: 

"  How  essentially  time  enters  into  the  situation  on  the  Western 
Front  is  shown  by  Secretary  Baker's  assertion  that  more  than 
70(),0(K)  Americans  ha\'e  been  sent  to  France.  This  number 
is  equal  to  Berlin's  fantastic  claims  of  Allied  losses  since  last 
March.  Think  of  the  Americans  as  rei)lacements  for  such 
Allied  casualties — otn-  own  losses  have  been  a  trifle  by  comparison 
— and  the  French  and  British  would  stand  in  numbers  where 
they  were  earl>-  in  March,  while  the  Germans  have  their  own 
very  hea\y  casualties  to  deduct.  The  question  is.  of  <'ourse, 
whether  all  of  these  7()(),()0()  Americans  can  be  estimated  as  so 
many  replacements,  man  for  man.  This,  in  view  of  their  i)eriod 
of  training:,  ean  not  yet  be  done.  But  in  this  respect  two  or 
three  months  make  a  vital  difference.  It  is  for  this  respite 
that  the  Allied  armies  are  now  fi^htinfj.  Given  this  respite, 
we  nnist  visualize  within  the  next  two  or  three  months  an 
American  army  of  at  least  half  a  million  trainefl  men  available 
for  briiiKinp;  the  German  offensive  to  a  pernian<'nt  standstill 
Supposing  no  dramatic  shift  in  the  situation  in  favor  of  the 
.Vllies.  it  is  a  match  between  the  twenty-five  miles  the  Germans 
must  cover  before  they  can  begin  an  effective  ))ombardmeut 
of  Paris  and  an  Anieric-an  army  of  half  a  million  men  fitting 
itself  for  the  supreme  test." 

Fighting  side  by  side  with  the  French  near  Chateau  Thierry 
early  in  .hme,  American  nuirines  and  American  infantry  covered 
themselves  with  glory  by  the  dash  and  brilliancy  alike  of  their 
team-work  and  of  their  individual  exploits.  A  French  report 
of  the  capture  of  Botnvsches  on  June  fi  says: 

"The  American  infantry  showed  itself  very  skilful  in  ma^ 
neuvering.  The  courage  of  the  officers  and  men  bordered  on 
temerity.  One  lieutenant,  hindered  in  his  advance  by  a  machine 
gun,  threw  himself  almost  alone  into  the  woods  where  it  was  es- 
tablished and,  having  killed  its  crew,  returned  with  the  gun 
♦)ver  his  shoulder. 


"The  courage  of  the  combatant  troops  was  equaled  only  by 
the  magnificent  (coolness  of  certain  of  their  ambulance  men,  who, 
amid  a  hail  of  bullets,  gave  first  aid  to  the  wounded  before 
caiTying  them  to  field  dressing-stations." 

In  a  Washingt<m  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  we  read  that 
"additional  gains  by  the  Teutons  at  this  point  would  have 
spelled  disaster,  for  just  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  Yankees 
made  their  brilliant  stand  of  the  last  seven  or  eight  days  lay  the 
imi)<)rtant  French  munition-factories,  which,  if  thrown  into 
Germaia  hands  at  this  juncture,  w<juld  have  meant  irrevocable 
harm."  An  American  machine-gun  battalion  holding  a  bridge 
at  Chateau  Thierry,  another  correspondent  tells  us,  "accounted 
for  approximately  1,000  Germans  and  lost  only  one  man  killed 
and  a  few  wounded."  We  learn  further  that  "on  the  whole 
battl(>-front  where  the  Americans  are  operating,  whether  north 
or  south  of  the  Marne,  it  is  open  warfare  pure  and  simple." 
In  several  days'  fighting  in  this  neighborhood  the  American 
marines,  operating  with  the  French,  recaptured  several  villages 
northwest  of  Chateau  Thierry,  took  hundreds  of  prisoners,  and 
inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  Germans.  The  record  made  here 
by  these  "soldiers  of  the  sea"  reminds  us  that  the  American 
Navy  also  has  had  its  uitexploited  but  vitally  important  part  in 
this  battle,  since  for  long  months  it  has  been  cooperating  with 
the  British  Fleet  in  the  arduous  and  unending  task  of  destroying 
(7-boats  and  protecting  transports  and  supply-ships. 

"  First  to  fight"  is  the  boast  and  tradition  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
"There  are  no  better  fighters  in  the  world  than  the  marines. 
You  can't  drown  a  marine,  and  you  can't  kill  one,"  says  Secre- 
tary of  the  Na^y  Daniels.     And  in  the  New  York  Times  we  read: 

"No  American  who  knows  the  Marine  Corps  was  surprized  to 
hear  that  our  athletic  sea  soldiers,  physically  always  sound  and 
mentally  always  set  for  action,  had  stormed  one  German  posi- 
tion after  another  north  of  the  Marne,  and  from  Chateau 
Thierry  to  Torcj'  had  knocked  the  prestige  of  the  Kaiser's  shock 
troops  into  a  cocked  hat." 
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■Hn>«!i   ill   till'  Cliicasio  Diiihi  Siws. 


THE   McADOO   TAX   PLAN 

McADOO  PROPOSES  AND  KITCHTN  DISPOSES; 
but  Avliilc  tht>  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  oiiIn 
suggest  what  kind  of  a  tax  law  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  j)repare,  the 
press  of  both  parties  are  diseussing  the  Secretary's  proposals 
as  likely  to  form  the  basis  of  the  new  revenue  law-.  The  New 
York  Times  (Dem.),  for  instance,  does  not  expect  to  see  any  widf 
departure  from  these  prop(Jsals,  for  "the  i)restige  of  the  Treasure 
is  greater  than  that  of  th(>  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
Secretary's  proposals  touch  the  weak  points  of  Chairman 
Kitchin's  tax  levy  in  a  nujnner  which  will  airay  public  opinion 
behind  the  Treasury  rather  than  behind  the  Committee."  The 
Secretary's  recommendations,  in  the  Xew  York  Sun's  (Rep.) 
words,  "throw  sunshine  upon  a  quarter  of  our  legislative 
government  shrouded  in  clouds  of  ignorance  and  superstition," 
and  'J'fu  Siiti  tliinks  that  Mr.  Kitchin,  "however  stul)b<)rn  in  his 
economic  and  financial  stupidity,  must  in  large  measure  yield 
to  them."  While  the  New  York  Erening  Post  (Ind.)  considers 
Mr.  McAdoo's  methods  of  calcxdating  Treasury  needs  "highly 
unscienfinc,"  and  tli(>  Hei)u})lican  Boston  TrnnKcript  would 
criticize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  because  he  "is  afraid  t<» 
do  anything  with  the  tariff,"  other  journals  are  confident  that 
there  will  ])e  no  serious  objection  to  the  main  features  of  the 
Seeretar\^'s  tax  suggestions. 

Secretary  McAdoo's  oi)eri  lettt-r  of  .Jun»>  ti  to  Congressinati 
Kitchin  is  hailed  by  the  Newark  A'c/r-s  (fnd.)  as  "a  distinct 
development  in  our  legislative  system."  Congress,  we  are  toltl. 
"has  had  its  fling  at  war-revenue  taxation,  and  has  failed  to 
prove  its  ability,  unguided,  to  frame  measures  that  would  stand 
the  test  of  experience."  Mr.  MeAdo«)'s  letter  goes  to  funda- 
mentals, says  The  News,  and  "seeks  to  render  justice  while 
raising  revenue."  And  the  New  Jersey  editor  hopes  Congress 
"will  study  the  ]VIcAdo<>  recommendations  with  o])en  mind, 
without  silly  jealousy,  and  with  the  stedfast  desire  and  de- 
termination to  be  satisfied  with  no  re\  euue  bill  less  just.  h>.ss  well- 
thought  out,  less  businesslike  than  would  be  one  giving  life  and 
♦•ffect  to  Mr.  MiiAdoo's  straightforward  summar.N   of  principles.  ' 

Mr.  McAdoo  estiinat«'S  th«<  nation's  t\|)<ii(litiin>s  (luring  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  next  month  at  »2t.(K»().(KM).(MK).  lb'  tliiid.s 
that  one-third  of  this,  or  .SS,(KX}.()IK).()()(),  sliimld  b,.  raised  !•> 
taxation.  After  explaitiing  his  ealculalidus  to  Mr.  Kitchin,  he 
presents  som(<  of  the  results  of  his  study  of  the  prolilein  of 
taxation.  In  the  first  place,  he  jioints  out,  "  the  existing  excess- 
profits  tax  does  not  always  reach  war-prolits."  Its  rates  are 
graduated,  r(>aching  a  maxinnim  of  sixty  per  cent.,  whereas  "in 
(treat  Hritain  there  is  ji  flat  rate  of  •itrlilv  per  i-ent.  on  all  war- 


profits."  Untler  the  iiressure  of  war-needs  the  possibility  of 
profiteering  can  not  alwa\ s  be  avt)ided,  and  "the  one  sure  way 
is  to  tax  away  the  excessive  profits  when  they  have  been  reaL 
i/,ed."  Our  business  men  deserve  a  reasonable  profit,  with 
proper  allowances  f(n-  war-risks,  but  "the  Government  should 
take  back  in  taxes  all  profits  above  a  rea.sonal)le  reward." 
Under  the  existing  law  .  says  Mr.  McAdoo, 

"that  does  not  happen,  tiecause  the  ta.x- rates  are  not  high 
enough  and  can  not  safely  be  made  high  enough,  since  the  test 
now  is  not  how  nmch  of  the  profits  are  due  to  the  war,  but  what 
relation  the  j)rofits  bear  to  the  capital  invested.  A  company 
with  a  swoUen  capital  anri  huge  war-profits  escapes." 

The  Secretars  has  been  looking  for  a  way  to  popularize 
Liberty-bond  issues  by  making  the  return  for  them  compare 
favorably  with  the  retiu-u  from  other  securities,  and  yet  ho|)e8 
"that  it  will  not  l)e  ne(H'Ssar>  further  to  increase  the  interest- 
rate."  He  also  recognizes  the  popular  demand  for  high  taxes 
ui>on  war-i)rofits  and  the  other  "popular  demand  that  all  the 
l)eople  should  contribute  to  fiiumcing  the  war."  All  three  of 
these  needs,  he  believes,  can  be  met  by  i)ro|)er  tiixation,  as 
follows: 

"There  siiould  lie  a  substantial  incri-asein  the  normal  income- 
tax  rate,  and  a  higher  tax  should  be  levied  upon  so-called  un- 
earned than  on  earned  incomes.  Income  derived  from  Liberty 
lionds  woidd  be  exempt  from  this  taxation,  and  the  returns  bt^ 
tween  income  from  Liberty  bonds  and  inconu>  from  other  securi- 
ties would  be  readjusted  without  increasing  th(>  rate  of  interest 
on  Liberty  l»onds.  It  wotdd  not  tax  the  patriotic  purchasers  of 
Lib(>rty  bonds  on  th(>ir  holdings,  but  it  would  weigh  heavily 
upon  the  shirkers  who  ha\<"  not  bought  them.  It  would  make 
the  return  from  Liberty  bonds  compare  favorably  with  the 
return  from  other  securities.  ...  It  would  produce  a  gradual  re- 
adjustnn>nt  of  the  situation  in  th»>  in\estnunit  markets  inst^-ad 
of  ati  abrupt  on«>.  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  interest-rat*'  en 
Libert\  bonds  should  lie  increased." 

Secretary  Mc.Vdoo's  letter  <'loses  with  the  following  specitio 
recommendations  to  tlu>  Wa.\s  and  Mi-ans  Committee: 

"1.  That  one-third  of  tlie  casii  expenditures  to  be  made  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  .lum- .'?(),  UM9.  be  provided  by  tjixatiun. 
.\cc(irding  to  my  estinuit(>s,  this  would  involve  raising  .*S.(KX).- 
(HM»,0()()  through"  taxation. 

■J.  That  a  real  war-protits  tax  at  a  high  rate  be  U\  it-d  upon 
all  war-prolits.  This  tax  shouUl  be  superimposed  upon  the 
existing  e\ces.s-|)rofits  tax  in  such  a  way  that  the  taxpayer  should 
l)e  required  to  pa\  whichever  tax  is  the  greater.  Th»'  existing 
excess-profits  t^jx  should  be  amend(>d  in  certain  important  par- 
ticulars so  as  to  remove  ine<iualities. 

"•^.  That  there  should  be  a  substantial  incrt'ase  in  tlie  anunmt 
of  normal  income  tax  upon  so-called  unearned  incomes.  Under 
existing  law.  «'arnt>d  incomt's  al>ov(>  certain  eAemptions  are  taxnl 
I  per  eent.  as  an  incon\e  tax  and  S  per  cent,  as  an  excess-profits 
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tax,  niiikiuK  a  total  ot  12  ptr  <H-nt.,  whilo  un<'ariu-<l  iiKnm.s.  <1<- 
rivt'<l  fn)in  securities,  ttc.  arc  taxed  only  4  per  cent.  The  S  pt-r 
cent,  tax  should  he  reeo^rnized  as  an  income  tax.  and  the  rate 
of  12  per  cent.  (-4  per  cent,  nornuil  and  s  im'V  cent,  exct-ss 
profits  I  should  be  r(4aine<l  in  n-spect  to  earne«i  incomes,  wliiie 
a  hitrher  rate  than  12  percent,  sliould  l)e  imi»os((l  on  unearned 
incomes. 

•'4.   That  lieavy  taxation  l>e  imposed  \ii)oii  all  luxuries." 

Such  a  letter  as  this  (h)es  not  mean  that  tlu-  Secretary  of  the 
Tieasurx  inteiuls  to  dictate  an\  of  the  pro\  isions  of  the  new  tax 
l;i\\.  several  i)ress  writers  remark,  ami  the  Se<-retai-\  has  liim- 
self  decliired  how  anxious  Ik  is  to  a\oid  the  appearance  of  dic- 
t.iliuK  revi-nue  legislation.  But  the  New  York  .hniniiil  tit 
Cnninirrfi  understands  that  the  Treasury  Department  will  sul>- 
inil  to  the  Chairnuiu  of  the  House  and  Senate  committees  <-on- 
siderin^r  the  matter  "a  report  specifying:  in  detail  \iirious 
feiitures  of  a  revenue  measure,  statiufr  the  ha.ses  of  taxation 
ami  the  rates  to  he  imposed."  I'hi  .1  iiiiriKil  m'  Cnninirrri  thinks 
that,  with  all  due  resjiect  to  its  memhei's.  the  House  Ways  and 
.Means  Committee  "is  not  compett-nt  to  frame  the  kind  of 
measure  needed."  So  it  hopes  that  it  will  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  exi)erts  of  the  Treasury  Departniout,  who 
have  made  a  special  stud\  of  taxation  and  its  efi'ects  and  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  the  collection  and  spending  of 
taxes,  and  that  the  new  revenue  measure  will  he  "a  tax  bill 
by  experts." 

In  consideriufi  Mr.  Mc.Vdoo's  letter,  the  ButTah)  E.rijn's.s  (Rep.* 
remarks  that  while  "  we  have  no  untapped  tax  resources  to  speak 
of,  we  ha\e  a  lot  of  resources  in  which  the  tap-holes  may  be 
made  very  much  lartjer."  The  main  reliance  in  ('on}j:ress,  the 
To|)eka  C'lpilnl  I  Hep.)  and  other  papers  are  convinced,  will  bc- 
jidditional  levies  on  income  and  profits.  In  this  coniu'ction  we 
may  note  two  opposintr  j)oints  of  view  in  Congress.  Senator 
Horah  tells  a  New  York  World  (-orrespondent  that  a  pro|)er  war- 
l>rotits  basis  in  the  new  law  would  be  one  taking  SO  i)er  cent, 
of  all  profits  larger  than  the  average  din-ing  a  |)rewar  term  of 
years.  The  Senator  objects  to  increasing  iiu-ome  taxes  for  men 
of  small  nu'ans.      .Vs  hi    puts  it: 

"I  would  not  ad<l  much  more  to  the  burden  of  the  man  who 
is  making  just  e!U)Ugh  to  feed  and  clothe  and  educate  his  family. 
\  false  move  in  that  direction  might  work  a  fundamental  wnmg 
and  interfere  with  the  developnu'nf  of  our  people. 

"If  we  are  going  to  exact  more  from  iiuomes.  we  should  single 
out  those  |)ersons  who  are  able  to  share  with  the  Oovernment." 

But.  Senator  I'nderwood,  who,  as  h  Kepreseiitativ  e.  had  charge 


NOBOUY   LOVES  .K   VAT  .M.\N. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Xeuy. 

of  the  draftinu  of  the  existing  tariff  law.  favors  a  wide  field  of 
income  taxation.  This  is  his  argument,  as  quoted  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Xctrs: 

"  If  an  eftort  is  made  to  shift  the  great  burden  of  the  taxes  to 
the  shoulders  of  a  few,  in  the  end  it  will  cause  their  destruction. 


for  the  li^ad  is  too  great  to  be  carried  by  a  limited  number  of  our 
taxpav  ers.  To  follow  up  su<-h  a  ])olicy.  the  next  step  would  be 
to  select  another  grouj)  of  \  ictinis  and  cripple  and  incapacitate 
them  in  a  .similar  manner,  and  so  on  down  the  list  of  this  kind 
of  .slaughter,  until  su<'<'essive  conscrii)tion  of  wealth  wonld  lead 
us  to  panic  and  disaster." 

Hearings    before   the  Congressional  committees  have  V)rought 
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— Cliil)!)  in  itic  Kocliester  Herald. 

out  a  number  of  interesting  suggestions  for  new  taxes.  Prof. 
O.  M.  W.  Sprague.  of  Harvard  l^niversity,  has  submitted  some 
|)roposals  which  are  discust  in  our  Department  of  Investments 
and  Finance.  Republican  editors  have  made  various  suggestions 
to  the  Democrats  in  charge  of  the  revenue  measures.  The  tariff 
and  cotton  are  the  chief  subjects  of  an  editorial  in  the  Phila- 
del])hia  Krinitnj  Public  Ledinr  (Rep.),  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  vastly  greater  sums  could 
be  raised  by  the  tariff  than  the  Democrats  have  seen  fit  to  raise. 
There  is  no  doubt,  either,  that  such  ta.xes,  falling  indirectly  upon 
the  people  and  distribut*^]  widely,  could  be  paid  much  more 
easily  than  direct  taxes  such  as  the  party  in  power  is 
considering.   ...... 

"The  Democrats  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  forget  that  there  are 
sources  of  war-profits  also  which  they  have  not  yet  touched. 
They  ha\c  already  been  reminded  that  they  have  kept  their 
hands  off  cotton.  It  sells  normally  at  $oO  a  bale.  But  it  is 
selling  for  two  or  three  times  that  sum  now.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  between  half  and  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
could  be  raised  by  a  just  wai'-proflt  tax  on  cotton.  With  this 
sum  added  to  what  could  be  raised  by  the  tariff  we  would  have  a 
round  billion  dollars,  a  little  less  than  three-quarters  of  which 
would  be  taken  from  the  profits  of  producers  who  are  getting 
enormous  prices  on  account  of  the  war  and  more  than  one- 
cjuarter  of  whifdi  would  be  so  widely  distributed  that  it  would 
not  be  felt." 

The  universal  demand  from  taxt)ayers  and  editors  is  that  the 
new  law  should  avoid  the  complexities,  obscurities,  and  injustice 
attributed  to  the  existing  measure.  One  editor  has  called  the 
War  Revenue  Act  of  last  October  "a  warning  rather  than  a 
model."  and  the  Minneapolis  Journal  makes  this  appeal  to 
( 'ongress : 

"Let  us  have  a  revenue  law  that  is  at  least  intelligible;  that  is 
reasonably  fair  to  all  in  the  incidence  of  taxation;  that  taxes  in- 
comes on  a  simph}  sliding  scale  according  to  their  size,  without 
the  complexities  of  the  present  arrangement;  that  taxes  war- 
profits  to  the  limit,  but  does  not  put  heavy  and  unnecessary 
burdens  on  the  normal,  legitimate  business  of  the  eountrj'." 
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ONLY   LOYAL   CONGRESSMEN   WANTED 

TIIK  AMKUICAX  PKOPLE,  luisluikal)!*'  in  tlu-irnsoh  .■ 
to  win  the  war.  arc  awakening;  als<i  t<t  the  necessity  <>( 
restoring  the  I'nilcd  States  to  their  own  control,  or.  as 
one  i)ai)er  i)Uts  it.  of  "retakin};  America."  Thus  Washington's 
order  at  ^'orktown  to  'put  none  Imt  .\nirricans  on  unard  "  is 
recalled  l)y  the  National  I'liity  Leajjue's  appeal  lor  tlie  electioti 
next  Noveinher  of  .m  al]-.\nnri<an.  UM)-i)er-cent  .-lo.\  al.  war-lill- 
victory  ( "ontrress.  'IMiis  appeal,  addrest  to  the  leaders  of  all  lln' 
j>olitical  |)arties  and  to  the  Nolcrs  of  the  nation,  is  signed  by  fi\c 
hundred  representative  citizens,  includin<;  Cardinal  Gil>l)ons. 
Theodore  N.  Vail.  Satnuel  flonipers,  Charles  K.  ilutrhes.  Henry 
Morfrentlian,  Charles  W.  Kliot,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  and 
the  Go\ crnors  of  many  of  \hv  Slates.  Tlie  key-note  of  the  app<  ;d 
is  sounded  in  the  following:  sentences: 

"  If  in  any  Confn'essional  or  Senatorial  eleclion  there  proves  to 
he  danfjer  of  the  election  of  disloyal  candidates,  it  will  become  the 
duty  of  Americans.  reti;anlless  of  party  ailiiiations.  to  defeat  sucli 
candidates  and  to  set  lo_\alt\'  to  the  nation  above  jxTsonal  lo\alt  \ 
to  th(    j)arty 

'"A  Congress  must  be  elected  which  shall  sitjnify  to  the  whole 
world  that  the  American  people  are  indivisibly  united  in  their 
<letermination  to  {jo  •>"  with  the  war  until  its  puri)ose  shall  ha\(> 
been  accomplished.  The  voice  of  c()mi)romise  must  not  be  heard 
in  the  ne.xt  Conjn'css.  Whether  dominantly  Ke})ub|ican  or 
dominantly  Democratic',  the  next  Congress  must  be  supremely 
Anu'rican." 

■  I  don't  care  w  hether  a  man  is  a  Democrat,  or  a  Kt  publican, 
or  a  l'rogi-es.si\  (',  or  a  Socialist,  or  a  Prohibitionist,  or  what  not," 
declared  Elihu  ]{oot  at  a  nieetius:  of  the  National  Security  Tjeague, 
■'he-  must  have  a  loyal  heart,  or  it  is  treason  to  send  him  to  Con- 
fifress. "  "There  inu.st  be  no  room  in  that  body,"  aiarrees  the 
Philadelphia  IiK/nirtr  (Hep.),  "for  the  pacifi.st,  for  the  half- 
lu-arted  patriot,  for  the  apolojrist  of  Germany,  for  the  lukewarm 
American."  .\nd  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Dem.)  reminds 
us  that  the  common  enemy  must  find  '"the  united  front  no  less  in 
Washinfjton  than  in  Picardy." 

But  what  should  be  considered  a  test  for  lo.\alty?  Seekinjr  an 
answer  to  this  quest  ion,  the  Lea};uefor  National  Unity  took  a  refer- 
endum of  the  fiv»>  hnndred  sifjners  of  its  appeal  to  voters.  As  a 
result  it  };av«'  out  the  foUowint;  as  the  ■  |)racticall\ unanimous" 
view  of  these  men  and  women  who  rei)resent  the  \  arious  elements 
of  our  national  life — labor,  afrrit-ulture,  mamifaclurintr,  com- 
merce, finance,  tip'  Church,  the  bar.  etc.: 

"That  candidate,  in  or  out  of  oHice.  or  that  citi/.en  can  be 
regarded  as  loyal  who  sinc«'  the  declaration  of  war  has  by  word 
or  act  unreservedly  su|)])orted  and  will  support  the  (lovern- 
inent  in  tlu-  vif^orous  |)rosecution  of  the  war  to  a  complet*-  and 
flecisive  victory,  and  who  has  not  attempted  to  <lestroy  .\llied 
tmity  and  effort  by  attack^:  umou  nations  litrhtintr  with  us  atrainst 
a  common  enemy." 

The  Leajjue  makes  it  <-lear  that,  of  coui-se.  it  does  mil  letrard 
loyalty  as  the  only  ((ualiliejition  for  a  <  "oi\t{ressman  or  Senatoi': 

"The  voters  in  their  respective  districts  will  doubtless  see  \u  it 
that  in  addition  Ir)  beint;;  loyal  the  camlidiiles  are  also  capable 
of  representintr  their  views  on  other  {jreat  issues  with  which 
the  next  Congress  will  doubtless  be  called  upon  to  deal,  'i'hese 
issues,  let  us  hope,  will  include  the  great  .^icial  and  imluslrial 
problems  following  the  demobili/.ation  of  oiu'  .Vrm>  after  the 
war.  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  < eonomic  standards  of  our 
people  during  the  war.  Hut  with  reference  to  those  issues  care 
must  be  taken  that  movements  which  seek  to  maki  them  the 
chi(!f  or  only  (pialification  should  not  be  permitted,  under  any 
guise,  to  secure  (he  elict  ion  of  men  of  doulitrnl  Ion  nit >  or  pacifist 
teiuhmcies." 

"There  are  a  feu  .ludases  in  ( 'ongress  now.  and  it  m;iy  be 
there  are  others  who  want  to  be  there."  remarks  the  Knowille 
.liiur/Kil  iiiiil  'I'rihuiic  (Pep.): 

"Hut  if  there  is  a  district  in  (he  I  iiiled  Staler  that  would 
<-ommit    t  he  deijradat  ion    attached    In    the  election    of  .m    l<nown 


♦lisloyal' representative    to    Congress,    such    a    district    doesn't 
de.serv<'  to  be  represented  in  (  Vmgre.ss. 

"If  a  majority  of  the  ^()ters  in  any  district  should  vote  for 
and  eh<*'t  to  C(mgress  a  man  whose  .sympathies  are  with  the 
eiieniy  nation  in  this  war,  why.  he  should  not  be  admitted  to  a 
seat  in  either  iiouse  of  Congress.  Such  a  man  could  not  take 
the  ollicial  oath  required  without  perjuring  him.self;  it  need  not 
l)e  said  that  no  ])erjurer  should  have  a  voic(>  in  making  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  people  of  this  free  c()untry." 

■■'riie  electorate  of  the  I'nited  States."  atlirms  the  Syra<^use 
Undid  (Ind.),  "is  getting  ready  to  vote,  not  as  Republicans  or 
Deimxrats.  l)ut  as  anti-German-Americans."  But  we  mu.st  not 
wait  until  Xo\ember.  the  ]'hilad(-l))hia  Iiuiulnr  reminds  us: 

"We  must  begin  al  the  prinuiries.  We  have  been  very  busy 
with  a  number  of  things,  but  we  must  take  time  to  go  to  the 
primaries,  and  we  must  ha^e  a  care  to  select  the  proper  kind  of 
•  andidates.  There  are  many  districts  where  a  nomination  is 
equivalent  to  an  election.  In  such  cases  we  must  be  ])ositive 
that  th(>  <'andidate  of  the  dominant  party  shall  be  one  who  will 
staiul  by  the  war-aims  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  not  the  sort  of 
man  who  would  consent  to  shameful  i)ea<'«>  terms,  or  who  would 
handicap  the  nation  in  its  war-work." 

"Jn  Wisconsin."  the  Milwaukee  .loumnl  (Ind.)  tells  us,  "every 
Kepubhcan  and  Democratic  candidate  for  national  office  is 
going   to   run    on   a    " vvin-the-war'    platform."     It  continues: 

"Statesmen  still  have  their  great  i)art  to  play  in  this  war. 
Prussian  autocracy  will  soon  begin  its  i)eace  drive.  Soon  it  will 
begin  to  use  all  its  unscrupidous  cunning  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
world  arf)und  to  its  plan,  so  that  it  nuiy  be  able  to  get  as  much  as 
l)ossible  out  of  its  h)sses.  even  tho  it  be  (U'feated.  It  is  no  longer 
denied  that  German  autocracy  has  carried  on  an  effective  projH 
aganda.  How  destructive  that  propaganda  has  been  is  known 
to  those  who  have  viewed  its  deadly  work  in  Italy,  Russia,  and 
even  in  the  Unit(>d  States.  We  in  this  country  must  be  sure  that 
this  c(mntry  is  not  betrayed  as  Russia  and  Italy  have  been. 

"There  is  tmly  one  way  to  make  sure:  to  ehet  men  to  Congress 
w  ho  are  known  to  be — to  have  been  from  the  very  beginning— al)- 
solutely  and  unconditionally  American,  w  ithout  '  ifs  '  and  without 
'  buts."  Wisconsin  miist  face  tlu'  truth.  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
the  nation  to  send  to  Congress  men  who.  in  the  times  of  past  trial, 
have  not  had  the  common  sense  and  the  character  to  stand  for 
noble  tilings.  This  is  no  tinu'  for  petty  or  party  i)olitics.  Broad- 
minded  .Vmericans  can  not  be  chami)ioned  by  the  men  who  voted 
to  surreiuler  American  rights  e\  en  after  Germany  had  out- 
raged us  again  and  again." 

The  St.  Louis  ]{i  pnhlic,  a  Democratic  paper.  i)ublicly  pleilges 
itself  to  ■■fight  to  elect  l()0-per-cent.-Anu'rican candidates  regard- 
less of  party  lines."  and  announces  that  it  will  "consider  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders  in  an  efifort  to  placate 
the  German  vote  in  this  State  as  downright  disloyalty  and  will 
not  hesitate  to  denounce  such  candidates  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  Democrats,  Republicans.  Sociali.sts,  or  Prohibitionists." 

In  the  Iowa  primaries  Representati\e  PVank  H.  Woods,  chair- 
man of  the  Kepublican  National  Congressional  (\)mmitt<»e,  was 
defeated  for  reiiomination  because  he  voted  against  the  war, 
supported  the  McLemore  resolution,  and  was  against  the  selec- 
livt  draft.  In  the  South  Dakota  primaries  Representative 
Dillon,  who  voted  against  om-  entrance  into  the  war  and  oi>- 
posed  the  i)assage  of  the  Draft  Law.  was  also  defeated  in  his 
etTort  to  obtain  a  reiiomination.  But  the  NewYork  Times  (Dem.) 
liinls  the  situation  less  encouraging  in  several  otlier  States: 

"In  South  Carolina,  Cole  lilease  is  miming  for  the  Senate  on 
,1  platform  of  o|)en,  rami)anl  hostilitv  to  the  war.  ('ailing 
lor  the  damnation  on  Judgment  da\  of  the  President  and 
those  nu'tJibers  of  Congress  who  have  supported  him.  Is 
there  union  against  Please.'  The  lt)yal  vote  is  divided  already 
by  the  appearance  of  four  candidat<>s:  Senator  Tillman.  Repre- 
sentative Lever,  N.  \\.  Dial,  and  the  R(«v.  .1.  K.  MahatTey.  and 
more  are  exixcted  to  api)ear. 

■■In  Missi.ssippi  the  opjjosition  to  Senator  X'ardaman  is 
div  ided  between  ex-(io\eruor  Not>l  ami  Representative  Harri.sou. 
In  Ceorgia.  Senator  llardwick  is  in  the  happy  position  of  having 
six  candidates  against  him  already,  with  more  in  the  *)ffing. 
There  is  work  ahead  for  the  League  for  National  Tnity.  judging 
I'rom  tlie-^e  beginnings." 
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Ccpjrrittht.-d  liy  Harris  i.  KwiiiB.  \Va.shint;t..u,  D.  C. 

A  LABOR  ELEVEN  THAT  HIT  THE   GERMAN  LINE  HARD. 

With  tho  hiads  of  the  Aiinriciiii  Federation  of  Lal)or  stand  the  envoys  who  com  inced  the  workers  of  l<'ranre  and  Britani  that  American  Lal)or 

will  accept  notliinsr  short  of  a  defeat  for  (ierniany.    P'roni  the   readers  left  to   right   are   Secretarj-  Morrison   of  the  Federation,  William  Short, 

(if-orge  L.  Uerrx .  .lames  Wilson  I'chairman  of  the  mission).  Martin   F.  Ryan,   Mi.s.s  Melinda   .^cott.  .lohn   P.  Frey    (secretary   of  the  mission). 

President  Compers  of  the  Federation.  Chester  M.  Wright.  Miss  Agnes  Nestor,  and  Willinm  H.  ,Iohnston. 


AMERICAN   LABOR   FOR   NO   HALF-PEACE 

ENVOYS  KXTRAORDTXAKY  were  those  representatives 
of  American  iinion-labor  who  have  jii.st  retnrned  from 
Europe  after  exehantjing  views  with  their  fellow  workinsf- 
men  of  PVanec^  and  Great  Britain,  and  l)einiE:  received  with  hifjh 
honors  by  the  leadiag  Entente  Governments.  No  mission  sent 
to  Europe  has  accomplished  more  for  the  Allied  cause,  in  the 
Brooklyn  Citizcu'x  opinion.  No  trained  diplomats,  the  New  York 
World  is  convinced,  could  have  <lone  better.  For,  it  contends, 
these  men  and  women  "had  something  more  to  say  to  the  trade- 
tmionists  of  Great  Britain  and  France  than  that  ortjanized  labor 
in  the  United  States  is  pledtjed  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar 
in  support  of  the  war."  Their  mission  abroad,  according  to 
The  World,  asstired  workingmen  everywhere  "that  therf  is  no 
sympathy  in  this  trountry  Avith  the  extremists  and  visionaries, 
deriving  their  inspiration  chiefly  from  German  sources,  who  hope; 
by  an  inconclusive  peace  to  instigate  a  war  of  classes  and  repeat 
on  a  larger  scale  the  follies  which  in  Hussia  have  j)rostrat>d  in- 
dustry  and   for   the    time   being   defeated  democracy." 

It  was  not  so  much  a  labor  mi.ssion  as  an  American  mission, 
declares  one  writer,  reminding  us  that  representatives  of  various 
phases  of  our  busy  life  as  well  as  accredited  spokesmen  of  the 
labor-unions  wert;  included  in  the  score  of  men  and  women  who 
have  just  returned  to  our  shores.  It  was  not  so  much  a  labor 
mission  as  a  "Gompers  mission,"  insist  Socialist  papers  like  the 
New  York  Call  and  Milwaukee  Leader,  which  assail  the  envoys 
as  " rai.srepresentatives  of  labor"  and  "reactionaries"  quite 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  proletariat  ♦•\er\  where  and  with 
"thinkers  and  progressives"  of  the  American  workiug-class. 

But  at  St.  Paul  last  week  it  was  revealed  clearly  enough  to 
int^^rested  editors  that  in  this  connection  "Gompers"  and 
"American"  mean  much  the  same  thing.  When  the  mission 
reported  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  the 
differences  of  point  of  view  between  the  workers  in  the  United 
States  and  those  in  Britain  and  Frantic,  they  recommended  that 
Mr.  Gompers  be  sent  abroad  to  unite  the  workers  of  Allied  lands 
on  a  "made-iu-America"  win-the-war  platform. 

It  is  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  'with  emphasis  on 
America,"  the  New  York  Tribune  declares;  it  •thinks  with  its 
country."  And  while  this  is  natural  enough  and  perhaps  should 
be  taken  for  granted.  The  Trihvnc  feels  certain  that  -the  cr\s- 


taIli/,ation  of  labor  .sentiment  in  this  country  as  an  emotional 
process  was  much  hastened,  and  a  spirit  of  partnership  much 
sooner  developed  than  might  othenvise  have  been  the  ease,  by 
the  powerful  all-American  influence  of  Mr.  Samiiel  Gompers." 
To  Mr.  Gompers,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  the  New  York 
Evrtiing  Mail  gives  the  credit  for  the  lo\al  utterances  of  the 
St.  Paid'convention. 

The  convention  pledged  itself  to  a  "win-the-war"  partnership 
with  the  Government.  Workers  were  urged  to  submit  all  dif- 
ferences to  the  estal)lished  goAernment  agencies  and  were  told 
that  "no  strike  should  be  inaugurated  which  can  not  be  justified 
to  the  man  risking  his  life  on  the  firing-line  in  France."  Ac- 
cording to  the  dispatches,  demands  were  madti  for  just  national 
labor  policies  in  the  futurf>,  and  there  was  an  evident  re(;ognition 
of  organized  la])or's  increasing  ])ower  in  national  affairs.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  l^esident  Gompers's  opening  speech,  as  one 
<H)rresi)ondent  "noted,  was  an  eloquent  statement  of  the  Federa- 
tion's determination  to  win  the  war.  and  his  key-note  words 
were:  "For  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice,  we  will  give  everj'- 
thing;    but  for  private  profit,  nothing." 

The  report  (»f  the  labor  missitm,  as  read  at  St.  Paul,  shows 
(•learly  the  divergence  between  the  views  of  American  and  those 
of  French  and  British  labor.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  from  the*  beginning  stood  against  any  dealing  with  German 
workers.  Outside  of  a  "small  but  noi.sy"  pacifist  minority,  the 
will  of  the  working  classes  in  Allif>d  countries  is  to  go  on  with  the 
war  till  victorj-  is  won.  But  as  a  means  to  such  victory  some 
form  of  (uuiference  with  Gertnan  workingmen  is  said  to  be: 
fa\'ored  by  a  majority  of  labor-leaders  in  both  England  and 
Fraiu'e.  In  France,  for  instance,  the  envoys  were  told  by  one  of 
the  chief  figures  in  the  French  General  Confederation  of  Labor 
"that  an  international  eonfer^'uce  was  necessary,  his  conviction 
being  that  it  woidd  be  possible  to  impress  upon  the  German  and 
Austrian  workers  that  it  was  their  duty  to  act  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  workers  of  the  world."  Similar  views  are  held  by 
Arthur  Henderson  and  other  P^nglish  leaders.  But  the  members 
of  the  mission  incline  to  the  belief  that  in  both  England  and 
France  the  rank  and  file  oppose  any  parleying  with  the  enemy 
until  he  is  driven  from  Allied  soil.  This  situation  is  held  to  be 
due  to  the  dual  organization  of  the  European  labor  movement. 
Political  socialism,  which  has  kept  up  some  sort  of  international 
organization  during  the  war,  seems  to  be  able  to  dominate  the 
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purely  industrial  labor  movement,  whifh  has  not.  It  is,  tlun-- 
fore,  sue:e:estod  that  the  purely  in<hi.strial  labor  movement  should 
f'omlwt  politieal  socialism  with  its  o\v!i  international  oryfani/ation. 
Sudi  minority  organizations  a>  Mr.  Il:i\  clock  Wilson's  Seamen's 
I^nion  would  l)c  m;idc  the  nucleus  of  the  proposed  iiiternatioiud 
federation,  and  Mr.  Clompers  would  be  .sent  to  Kurope  as  a  first 
step  in  the  work  of  organization.  In  .some  su<li  way  as  this. 
Secretary  Frey,  of  the  nussion  believes,  it  will  lu  possible  to  rid 
the  labor  movement  of  its  party  socialist  leaders  and  put  the 
idea  of  an  antibelligerent  confcreiH-e  to  sleep  until  the  (jeriii.-uis 
confess  them.<elves  beaten. 

Di.spatehes  from  London  ;ind  I'aris  and  state  nienls  made  liy 
individual  mend)ers  of  the  mission  on  their  return  em})hasi/.e 
this  difl'ereui'e  of  view-point  and  tell  of  nior»'  or  less  successful 
efforts  to  bring  French  and  British  workers  to  the  American  point 
of  view.  Mr.  Xaboth  lledin  writ(>s  from  Paris  ti>  the  Hrookl.Mi 
Eagle  that  French  Soeiali.st.s  are  fairly  eveidy  divided  on  tlie 
question  of  a  conference,  and  that  "it  is  really  up  to  the  lalmr 
men  of  the  United  States  to  decide."  Mr.  Berry,  of  the  nussion, 
thinks  the  peace-conference  idea  is  more  strongly  supported  in 
Prance  than  in  England,  but  reports:  "We  were  abl(>  to  mak«'  man.\- 
converts  in  Franc(>."  Another  membir  of  the  mission,  Mr,  William 
Short,  tells  of  a  strenuous  speaking  campaign  in  Knglaiul,  which 
he  is  convinced  did  much  toward  killing  the  conference  idea. 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  has  no  doubt  whatever  "that  a  most 
excellent  effect  was  produced  on  the  British  mind  by  the  in- 
telligence and  moral  courage  of  our  men."  The  New  York 
IVibmic  se«s  a  "clear  break"  between  the  American  labor  and 
the  radical  laborite.s  of  England,  who,  The  Tribune  thinks, 
"still  adhere  to  the  fallacy  of  a  white  peace,"  and  are  biding 
their  time  "to  capitalize  the  war-weariness  of  Great  Britain." 

In  The  Surrey,  Mr.  Arthur  Clleason.  howeM-r,  agrees  with  some 
English  WTiters  that  the  American  labor  representatives  got  a 
wrong  impression  of  British  labor's  pt>ac<>  })olicy.  That,  he  ex- 
plains, is  not  peace  at  any  price,  but  simply  "a  policy  of  winning 
the  war  by  using  Ili(   diplomatic  weapon   as  well   as  the  military 


wtapon."  Thr  Sew  Republic  believes  that  the  American  labor 
men  made  an  unfortunat-e  impres.sion  through  this  mi.sunder- 
-tanding  aud  "behaved  as  if  their  mission  was  to  convince  the 
nusguided  foreigners  how  wrong  it  is  to  differ  with  Americans." 

The  Socialist  Xew  York  ('till  and  Milwaukee  Lmdcr  agree  that 
"the  labor  nussion  of  Mr.  Gomj)ers"  nuide  a  ])oor  im])ression 
abroad.  Mr.  Berger,  of  Thr  Lmdir,  thinks  the  Henderson  plan 
of  a  labor  coiifereiu*e.  with  (ierman  delegates  included,  to  be  "a 
wise  om^."  Such  a  conference.  In^  argues,  "nnght  result  in  the 
workers  of  all  these  countries  agreeing  ui)on  terms  of  peace  which 
they  couhl  press  upon  all  of  their  ( Jovernmeiits."  This  would 
))rol)al)l.\  bring  peace,  and  "what  is  of  even  greater  importance" 
to  -Mr.  Berger,  it  woidd  also  be  lik«-ly  to  "residt  in  a  peace  that 
would  be  favoral>le  to  the  working  class  rather  than  to  the 
capitalist  da.ss."  In  opposing  a  conference'  of  this  nature. 
-Mr.  (lompers,  according  to  Mr.  Berger.  "is  doing  the  work  of  the 
capitalists  and  imperialists;  his  stand  is  distinctly  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  working  class  of  all  nations,  including  our  own," 

Hut,  in  contrast  to  Mr.  Berger,  many  other  Socialists  are  now 
calling  for  a  reversal  of  their  party's  ])acifist  position,  and  this 
demand  has  been  Aoiced  not  only  by  men  like  Mr.  Spargo  and 
Mr.  Stokes,  who  have  left  the  party,  but  by  influential  leaders 
and  powerful  grouj)S  within  the  organization.  In  the  Sociahst 
.V((/'  Appeal  (Girard,  Kan.),  ^Ir.  Carl  D.  Thompson  has  written 
at  .some  length  to  show  how  "impossible,  indefensible,  and  \\Tong" 
is  the  party's  ])resent  jxtsition.  In  an  addn-ss  to  the  Socialists 
of  all  lands.  ]\Ir.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Spargo,  of  the  Social  Denux-ratic 
League,  and  Mr.  Edlin  and  Mr.  Slobodiu.  of  the  -lewi.sh  Socialist 
Leagu«',  have  dtclared  their  whoU*-liearted  approval  of  the 
.Vmeriean  Federation  of  Labor's  stand  against  a  conference  with 
German  workers.  Even  nu)re  significant  is  the  disillusionment 
of  the  l)eloved  Socialist  leader.  Eugen(>  V.  Debs.  He  now  sees 
there  can  be  no  help  from  the  German  Socialists,  who  stand  for 
"  tlu'  Kaiser  first  and  Socialism  next."  and  writes  in  the  Xew  York 
('<il!  that  "the  much-vaunt(>d  Social  Democratic  movement  of 
Kaiserland  is  as  In  Ipless  as  if  it   consisted  of  so  many  babies." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Thk  rime  for  Huijs  is  kuus. — Ho.slon  (Uulu . 

While  those  (Jernian  L'-boats  are  ou  tWs  side,  wliy  not  mark  some  iii- 
i4imment-cani])s  as  if  they  were  hospitals? — A>«"  York  Evening  Sun. 

M \x  made  the  city,  (lod  made  tlic  country,  and  tlie  (Jcrinan  Army 
transforms  Itotli  into  a  place  some  of  u.<  no  loiitrcr  lielicxed  in.  .V<  (/  ^'mk 
Kni-nhid  Post. 

.Vi'RoPos  of  pcrmiitiiiK  ttie  soldiers  at 
I  Ji(!  front  to  vote,  perha])s  if  it  were  not 
for  the  soldiers  there  wouldn't  ho  any 
elections  after  a  time. — Xrwark  AVir.s. 

Thk  Teiuon  l)irtli-ratc  is  falling  otr  so 
rapiilly  that  I'm  beKinniiiK  to  hop«'  that 
maylx'  the,  as  it  were,  respectable  (ier- 
mans  at  home  iire  ashamed  to  face  pos- 
terity.— A'ci/-  York  Morning  Trlrgrnph. 

Ii"  Kinn  (ieoixe  cTies  out.  to  "kill  the 
umpire"  al  the  Fourth  of  .Inly  baseball 
Kame  in  London,  the  .Vmericani/.ation  of 
Kn»;land  may  be  .sai(f  to  have  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  drive. — Xfir  Yurk 
U'.-rW. 

<)NK  tliiiin  that  illiistrat»-s  the  (nialit.\ 
of  the  n'piiialion  uliicli  (ierman.v  has 
earned  in  the  ri\  ili/eil  world  is  that  when 
a  (iiTinan  submarine  captain  doesn't  stall 
a  helpless  prisoner  in  the  stomach,  or  at 
lejusi  spit  in  his  face,  he  is  inuversall.x 
n-K.-irdeil  as  very  humane.  —  Cnliniihiis 
Ohin  Slulr  Journal. 

V.  S.  wn.i.  trust  foe  not  to  sink  hos- 
pital v«wn»^l —  will  send  the  Comuirt  IhroiiKli 
f'-ltoat  z(»ne  uithoin  armed  convoy. 
Iliml-lini .  Hombs  kill  ninses  anil  men 
in  (ie.rm.'in  raid  on  hospitals  eriem.v  lliers 
delilwratel)  drop  lliiies  m  jdrinif.x  Keil- 
<Yoss  buildings  befori'  throwiiiK  down 
their  mis.sileson  wounded. — .Xmilhi  r  hrail- 
litu  on  thr  satnr  ptiyr  oi  Ihr  .innn  piiprr. — 
Nr^r  York  Erruing  Sun. 


IN    VOU    A    1MN(   II 

—  Pease  in   I  h 


It's  easy  enough  to  urth  r  that  coal. — I'hiUirirlphin  Ereniny  Lrdgrr. 

We  arc  pained  to  report   that  the  condition  of  vcm  Hindenbnrir  at  this 
writing  is  no  worse. — Driroil  Timrx. 

CovoRKssMAX    KiTcitlx's  soreiicss  at   .\e  editor  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that    he  has  al   some  lime  or  other  olfered  a  poetu  which  was  rejected.-^ 

SI.  ./os(  ph  Xnrs-l'rrss. 

Chkkl  has  denied  he  is  a  Socialist,  but 
that  isn't  what  was  worrying  the  public. 
— I'itlnhurg  Gazette- Tinas. 

FiH.siT  (ieneral  Foch  took  over  the 
French  Army,  then  the  Kritish.  then  the 
American,  then  the  Italian.  Now  he's 
Kelt  ins;  read.v  to  aiuie.x  tln>  Cerman. — 
.Xrir  \'i>rk  Errning  I'osl. 

ID  hatt>  to  be  a  Hussian 

And  with  the  Hu.ssians  stand, 
A  Prussian  pistol  at  my  head 
.\nd  a  treaty  in  my  hand. 

— Brooklyn  Eaglr. 
OiiDKus  are  reported  for  the  niobili- 
/aiion  of  lO.OOt)  additional  neuro  regis- 
Irants.  There  will  be  no  jo.\  in  {Jermany 
over  the  news  that  more  llenr.x  .lohn.sons 
soon  will  be  coming. — A'ric  York  World. 

U"  that  ('-boat  has  biH-n  over  henMwo 
months,  as  the  ca|>tain  is  report«Hl  to 
ha\t'  said,  how  did  one  of  the  men  on 
board  haitpeii  to  have  a  (ierman  ilhus- 
I rated  paper  dated  .\i)ril  21'.' — lio.ston 
Clolu. 

\\k  don't  suppose  the  Tiling,  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson  calls  it.  reall.v  has  the  ghost 
of  an  idea  that  this  jierformanec  off  our 
\tlantic  coast  is  going  to  do  it  a  particle 
of  good,  per  sr.  as  we  say  in  Ohio,  but 
doubtless  the  idea  is  that  it  will  .serve  to 
make  the  parsni|)  soup  go  down  a  little 
more  easily  at  honn>  for  a  w  hile. — Coluw- 
\ewar-k  .V<  (/ .v.  '"/.^  (ihio  Slah  Jour  mil. 


FORE  IGN 


C  O  MME  NT 


AFTER   THREE   ABORTIVE   DRIVES 


NOW  Oli  NEV'KIt  i-^  llic  tiiotiiciit  ^\llt•ll  (Jcnii.uiy  can  \\in 
her  \-i('.tory  by  a  •  hnak-t lirouuli"  on  the  Wcstoru 
Front.  Tliis  is  tli«-  ojnnioii  of  iiiosi  of  the  critics  on  tho 
Allied  side,  but  they  think  that  th<'  •Xow"  has  forever  passed 
into  the  diin  realms  of  " Might-Have-lieen."  They  consider 
that  CJerinany  lias  reall\  shot  her  last  l)()lt  in  the  thr<>(>  drives  in 
Pifurdy,  Flanders. and  the  Aisiie- 
Marne  region,  each  of  \vhi(  h,  the\ 
point  out.  has  l)eeu  ])rought  to  a 
complete  standstill,  with  the  Ger- 
mans— despite  tlieir  ])ravery  and 
the  superhuman  efforts  they  liave 
made — still  far  from  their  objec- 
tives. If  CJermauy  (h)es  not  ol)- 
tain  a  decision  this  summer,  says 
the  London  Times,  slie  can  never 
hope  to  obtain  it,  for  she  is  at  the 
apex  of  her  man-i)o\ver,  v\liich 
from  this  time  on  decreases,  as 
the  man-po"n'er  of  oursehes  and 
our  Allies  increases  e\-ery  da\'. 
T'olitical  conditions  at  home  make 
it  imj)erative,  says  The  Times, 
that  Germany  must  risk  all  oi' 
this  vear's  throw: 


"The  eircum.stances  in  whicli 
Germany  and  lier  confederates 
stand  impose  a  decision  upon 
them.  They  have  staked  e\crv- 
thing  on  the  success  of  the  offen- 
sives. They  have  not  carried 
them  forward  so  far  or  so  «'asily 
as  the.v  exjK'Cted.  and  Ihey  ha\e 
met  ^\'ith  exceedingly  heavy  losses. 
But  they  can  not  stay  Avhere  they 
are,  and  still  less  can  tlu-y  go  back. 

"To  do  either  would  be  to  con- 
fess in  the  eyes  of  their  own  p<'ople 
and  of  aU  the  world  the  paralysis 
and  defeat  of  militarism.  That 
confession  the  rulers  of  (Jermany 
not  afford  to  make. 


A    UR  \SS-F{.\.M>    ()1-'KKNS|\K 


"Bill,  jifiii lemon,  will  you  ucver 
arc  not  like  the  walls  of  Jericho? 
a  tniinix't !  " 


md  her  Austrian  vassal  can 
To  them  and  to  tlie  whole  militarist  caste 
and  creed  it  would  spell  irretrievabh'  rnin. 

"The  necessary  consequence  is  that  the\  will  call  upon  the 
peoples  and  the  armies  to  figlit  on  to  thelast.  There  is  a  pause 
in  the  l)attle  now.  but  we  must  expect  it  to  b<>  followed  by  an 
effort  or  efforts  on  a  greater  scale  and  pushed  with  greater  fury 
than  at  any  jircA  ious  period  in  the  war. 

■'The  governing  classes  of  Central  Europe  are  fighting  for  their 
political  lives.  This  is  probal)l\  th<'ir  last  clianc"  before  the 
weight  of  America  V)egins  to  tell.  The\-  will  sei/,e  it  and  piirsue 
it  with  the  recklessness  of  gamblers  avIio  liave  staked  th<'ir  all 
upon  the  throw." 

Meantime  the  (iermaus,  while  organizing  their  fourth  offen- 
sive, are  explaining  to  a  "victory-drugged"  people  that  the 
victory  which  has  be<  ti  so  confidently  jjromised  to  them  is  not 
(piite  so  nenr  as  they  have  been  led  to  expect.  P\)r  exami)le,  the 
military  corres})ondeii1  of  the  Berlin  Vnxsixchc  Zdhnuj  writes: 

"It  should  \h-  em|)liasix.e(l  repc^atedl.x .  in  \  iew  of  <  xaggerated 
hopes,  that  a  decision  can  bt  procured  only  com  para  ti\ely 
slowly. 

"The  foe  is  enabled  to  organize  liis  resistance  owing  to  his 
l)rilliautly  constructed  railway  system 

"The  German  Supreme  (Command  can  nol  well  ])roceed  now 
against    the    newly   consolidated    French   front,    which   is   richh' 


l)rovided  Mith  reserves,  and   bear   the  great  losses  which  exiK>- 
rience  shows  are  entailed  by  such  operations. 

"\Vh«Mi  the  French  brought  up  big  nserves  the  exploitation 
of  the  sur[)rize  niovt-ment  was  to  a  certain  extent  ended.  Pre- 
sumably a  certain  change  will  shortly  occur  in  th<'  entire  system 
of  battle  oixrations. 

•"The  battle  can  only  proceed  s]owl>-.     A  decision  can  not  bo 

j)rocured  in  a  few  days. 

"We  should,  therefore,  arm 
oursehes  anew  with  patienoj^ 
Tlie  conthiuation  of  the  big  offen- 
si\e  will  come  at  the  right  time 
and  Avill  again  mean  a  surprize 
for  our  enemies." 

Still  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  Berlin  has  started  another 
peace  dri\e,  which  finds  expres- 
sion ill  th<'  most  unexpected  of 
unexpected  <iuar1ers.  There  is 
in  Berlin  a  newspaper  Avhich  for 
many  years  has  circulated  al- 
most <ntirely  among  military 
oflicerf-:.  It  is  known  as  the 
Kreuzzeituvq,  and  its  opinions 
rei)resent  the  ultimate  expre.ssion 
of  militaristic  chauvinism.  The 
■jig  "  must  be  pretty  nearlj-  "up" 
when  w(!  find  such  an  organ 
writing: 

■'The  i)ea<'e  offensive  can  now 
begin — a  peace  offensive,  but  no 
])eace  offers.  The  preparatory 
work  must  be  quickly  accom- 
()lislied.  S(miething  must  be 
(lone,  for  time  presses.  Now  is 
the  time,  for  our  military  suc- 
cesses will  make  this  action  more 
effective.  He  who  will  allow 
only  the  sword  to  speak  takes 
too  narroA\'  a  view  of  this  war 
and  has  no  understanding  of  its 
j)olitical  demands." 

It  is  a  little  amusing  to  find  this  militaristic  organ,  which  must 
have  known  very  well  that  Germany  set  out  "to  conquer  the 
earth."  clamoring  to  know  just  for  what  Germany  is  fighting. 
But  without  a  smile  on  its  face,  it  solemnly  -nTites: 

"The  decking  out  of  artificial  state-buildings  in  the  East  has 
])erhaps  satisfied  for  the  moment  the  hunger  of  the  people  for 
definite  leading  just  as  little  as  the  other  palliatives  now  being 
applied  to  secondary  (piestions  of  the  day.  Is  the  Govern- 
ment not  aware  that  the  people  must  know  where  the  road 
leads?  We  demand  once  more  that  th<>  Government  give  that 
information." 

This  demand  for  a  peace  offensi\"e,  w'hich  Allied  commentators 
assert  is  obviously  the  result  of  the  stalemate  of  Germanj^'s 
three  recent  drives,  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  Kreuzzeilung, 
but  receives  the  powerful  support  of  the  Kolvinrhc  Zeitwng, 
which  says: 

"The  cleavage  regarding  war-aims  rends  our  people  asunder, 
and  must  under  all  circumstances  come  to  an  end.  No  time 
is  more  suitable  for  that  than  the  present.  We  must  strike  the 
iron  while  it  is  hot.  We  are  conA'inced  that  the  Krcuzzcitvng's 
demand  rises  not  only  from  a  very  general  wish,  but  is  also  the 
expression  of  our  political  need.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  return 
to  the  sfntvf  qvn  nntf.  .  .  .  We  require  an  understanding  among 


learn   thai   the  walls   of   (Jermany 
— they  do   not  fall  at  the  sound  of 

— Klnririrrnrlatsch    (Berlin ) . 


I  hr    l.ihniry    iH^r^t    far  Jiiiir   I'l'.    I'>l}{ 


Ourselvt^s   lulon'   w<-   r-jin    i<  ;tili    :i    |nji<i     K\    niidt  i>l;iiiiliim    witli 
our  enemits." 

WhtMi  the  Kdhiischc  Zeituntj  and  the  KrtinziiliiiKj  IxKin  lo 
talk  in  dulcet  tones  about  "a  peaee  l»y  understanding."  after  so 
much  sound  and  furj-  about  the  "peaee-brinfjiuK  Oerinaii 
sword."  something  must  lie  looming  up  on  the  German  bori/on 
to  cause  this  change  of  heart.  The  French  tell  us  that  the 
advent  of  America's  troojis  is  the  menace  tbat  (he  Germans  fear. 
French  critics  jioint  out  that  the  German  jjress  have  lied  to  the 
German  people  so  long  that  now  the  powers  that  be  are  afraid 
to  admit  that  Ameri<'a  is  not  only  in  tln>  war,  but  verj'^  effect  i\ely 
in  it.  That  this  is  true  is  shown  by  the  G(>rnuiu  official  report 
when  our  boys  cai)tured  Cantigny.  The  Germans  annoimced 
that  this  ])lace  liad  been  taken  "liv  the  enemy,"  carefully  sup- 
pressing the  fact  that  the  erictuy  in  this  case  liappeiied  to  be 
t]|f  Americans.  As  the  Paris  I iilrdiixiijaiiit  remarks,  "America 
is  the  great  menace  they  are  seeking  to  avoid.  \V(\  .seeing  tlie 
effect  of  the  word  'America  '  on  the  Germans,  rally  closer  around 
the  device,  'Count  on  America.'" 

With  American  troops  pouring  into  France,  "not,"  as  General 
Smuts  put  it,  "in  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  but 
in  their  hundreds  of  thousands."  France  sees  victory  assun-d. 
The  Echo  dc  I'nris  writ(^s: 

"American  troops  hav(*  for  the  first  time  sul)mitted  to  the 
decisive  proof.  K\'ery  Avitness  of  their  ])eliaAior  agrees  that 
they  triutnjihed.  Henceforward  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
a  military  jiower  of  unknown  value.  The  American  soldiers, 
whose  numbers  we  know  to  be  i)ractically  without  limit,  are  of 
the  finest  quality. 

"The  number  of  etTectives  brouglit  to  France  in  April  and 
May  proves  on  the  other  liand  that  Atlantic  communications 
are  assured  to  such  a  j)oint  that  every  <lay  on  the  a^■erage  .several 
thousand  men  can  land  in  French  ])orts. 

"The  result  is  the  a])parently  paradoxical  conclusion  that 
altho  the  enemy  is  to-day  nearer  Faris  than  he  lias  ever  been 
since  the  first  ))attle  of  the  Marne.  our  \i<'tory  ne\'er  appeared 
more  certain." 


MORE  GERMAIN  PROPAGANDA  IN  ITALY 

A-XEW  DRIVE-OX  ITALY  may  l>e foreshadowed,  perhaps, 
/-\  by  the  fact  that  the  Germans  and  Austrians  are  now 
-*-  -^  indulging  in  a  renewal  of  that  projiaganda  which  was  so 
successful  in  Italy  ))efore  the  last  Austrian  drive  and  the  repulse 
at  ("aporetto.  According  to  the  Italian  j)ress,  "the  moral  of- 
fensive which  j)rece(h's  and  is  doubth'ss  intended  to  serve  as  a 
sinoke-Acil  and  poisoned-gas  attack  combined,  in  preparation 
for  a  military  offensive,  lias  reached  its  climax."  The  Uonie 
liirn  Xaziondic  writes: 

"Throughout  all  Italy  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  criminal  propa- 
ganda wliich  ])rec«'(led,  accompanied,  and  followed  Caporetto. 
W«i  have  the  same  manifestation,  the  same  arguments,  and  the 
same  i)oisoning  of  the  pulilic  mind.  JvcaHets  introduced  into 
houses  and  stores  at  Milan.  i)roclanuitions  disseminated  at 
Florence,  rumors  sjjread  in  Naples,  false  news,  false  (hwuments. 
false  assertions,  all  tending  systematically  toward  the  following 
tlu'ee  aims:  1.  To  infu.se  leiTor  l)y  talk  of  fantastic  enemy  air- 
raids against  the  chief  cities  of  Italy;  2.  To  show  that  the 
destruction  of  our  Army  is  imminent  and  inevitable  in  view  of 
the  great  new  offensives  rej)resented  as  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions; li.  To  suggest  peace  as  the  only  jm-ans  of  salvation,  in- 
venting honorable  em-niy  proposals  opening  the  way  for  genuine 
negotiations." 

To  sucli  an  exleiit,  says  the  Home  Tiibiina,  have  rumors  been 
H.\  ing  anmnd,  that  "llie  United  States  Embassy  tound  it  neces- 
.sary  to  cortradict  a  rumor  that  President  Wilson  had  exprest 
views  so  contrary  to  the  desires  and  hopes  of  Italy,  that  their 
publication  in  Italy  had  been  forbidden  by  the  censor."  While 
all  this  German  j)ropaganda  is  going  on  in  Italy,  the  Italians 
take  this  opportunity  of  warning  tlie  English-speaking  ])ress  of  a 
subth*  piece  of  projiagaiida  whicli,  the  Italians  say,  lias  laid  hold 
of  the  journalistic  mind  botli  in  America  and  Pitigland.  Tht 
Milan  Sfcohi  writes: 

"One  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  superstitions  is  that  Austria  is 
sonietlimg  siibstantialh    different    from    Germanv  ami   that   her 


nil:    l'l.i)IM,KS    l.l-.ADKK. 
Tlil.   K.MHKK — ■■  I    II  HI  -:i\f  lliis   |)4iiir  I'l'llnw  . 

— litisliniili  r  il.DiiiliiM  . 

CKiniANVs    Wi;s'!'Ki{\-KKO\'!'    .\1MS    .\s    ENGLAND    SEES    THEM 


TUK   DK.VTU-LUHII 
Till      K  M>i-.K    mil    nading    tlie   appalling    l.ilc    ul    ( .ci  man  U).s.-<o.si- 
\\liat   maUcr  so  wc  llolien/ollerns  survive?"      — Punch  (London). 
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sundards,  or  political,  <uvil,  and  juoral  levels  are  more  akiu  to 
thost^.  of  Western  deniocraciy  than  to  those  of  (Jerinan  autoeracy. 

"The  other  illusion  is  that  for  a  long  time  Austria  has  been 
trying  to  free  herself  from  subjection  to  Berlin  and  eont^-mplates 
plaeing  herself  in  the  good  graces  of  the  PiUtente  by  means  of  a 
separate  p«'ace. 

•'No  one  knows  Austria  better  than  Italy  and  the  Italians. 
No  one  has  a  better  right  to  sjieak  on  this  question.  No  one 
has  so  nnich  documentary  and  liistoric  evidence  on  hand.  We 
must  umnask  Austria." 

This  the  Sicolo  proc*-eds  to  do  with  great  vigor  and  helahors  two 
Knglish  journals  soundly  for  being 
so  gullible: 

"Who  has  espoused  the  cause 
of  Austria  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasjn?  The  Puritan  and 
Non -conformist  Radicalism  of 
papers  like  the  London  Daily 
\'ew.s  and  the  Nalioi),  which,  in 
their  neopacifistic  fervor  and 
their  pi'ofound  ignorance,  see, 
in  the  elimination  of  Austria 
from  the  war,  a  way  of  getting 
swiftly  itito  touch  vrith  Germany. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  sa\'  that 
Austria  from  afar  laughs  at  so  . 
Muich  simpleness,  but  neglects 
nothing  to  encoiu-age  her  old  and 
tried  friends,  the  Ultramontanes, 
and  to  dupe  her  new  friends,  the 
Puritans.  It  is  in  this  light  that 
those  speeches  lyf  Count  Czernin 
inviting  President  Wilson  to  'con- 
versations' ought  to  be  read,  while 
ex-Ambassador  Mensdorff  meets 
(leneral  Smuts  at  Zurich  and  tries 
to  tempori/.e  with  a  little  light - 
conversation  without  realizing 
that  the  Boer  General  is  not  a  fish 
to  be  caught  in  such  a  net. 

"It  is  t(t  be  hoped  that  after 
this  vain  attempt  the  idea  of 
paying  court  to  Austria  in  order 
to  separate  her  from  Gerjuanv 
will  be  abandoned  by  all  tlie  Ku- 

tente  Governments,  and  that  they  will  all  be  convinced  that  the 
one  policy-  j)ossible  is  war  to  the  uttermost  with  equal  intensity 
against  both  (Vntral  Empires — war  until  that  victory  is  reached 
which  will  make  possible  the  realization  of  the  promises  given 
to  the  subject  nationalities  of  comi)lete  independence. 

*'  If  the  Ent^'ute  went  back  on  this,  its  moral  undertaking  so 
loudly  proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  in  order  to  con- 
I'lude  a  prematurt-  ))e<ice  which,  even  if  it  satisfied  Italian  aims 
wholl\-  or  in  part,  still  left  the  Czechs,  .lugo-vSlavs.  Roumanians, 
and  Poles  opprest  and  divided,  it  would  be  litth'  less  than  a 
betrayal  of  the  prijiciples  which  the  war  has  sanctified." 


QUEBEC    WAKING   UP 

AM.\I{KED  CHANGE  seems  quite  recently  to  have  come 
o\er  French  Canada,  and  this  is  due,  in  the  opinion 
^  of  many  of  the  (^anadian  papers,  to  the  letters  sent 
home  l».\  the  French-Canadian  boys  already  in  the  trenches.  A 
striking  tribute  to  these  lads  is  paid  by  the  Canadian  Overseas 
Minister  of  Defense,  Sir  Edward  Kemp,  in  the  London  Star. 
He  says: 

"Tt  is  very  gratif\  ing  and  ♦■ncouraging  to  all  over  here  to  watch 

the  growing  enthusiasm  of  the 
French-C^anadians  and  to  see  how 
splendidly  the  young  men  are 
entering  on  their  military  duties. 
Even  the  women  are  anxious 
to  share  in  the  great  work  of  over- 
throwing the  common  enemj'. 
.  .  .  The  profound  impression 
which  a  visit  to  France  creates 
makes  one  feel  that  if  all  our 
French-Canadian  confreres  could 
realize  what  has  happened  and 
what  is  happening  across  the 
C^harniel.  every  man  of  miUtary 
age  would  rush  to  join  the  col- 
ors. .  .  .  The  French-Canadians 
at  home  should  and  must  be 
stirred  by  the  vivid  realization 
of  (conditions  in  France  and  by 
the  fa<!t  that  their  French-speak- 
ing brothers  now  in  France  are 
proving  splendid  fighters  and  are 
among  the  best  and  bravest  in 
the  ficdd." 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
partizans  of  the  war  in  the  city 
of  Quebec,  UEvenement,  writes: 


llAI.V 


THK    LONG    TRAIL. 

lie  Alliosi — ■'  Ts  it  very  far  now?  " 

-Kladdrradalsch  ( B<*'lin  i 


CANDID  "U"-BOAT  ADMISSIONS— The  presence  of  Ger- 
maii\ 's  pet  instruments  of  friglitfulne.ss  off  our  own  coasts 
brings  up  once  more  tlie  ((uestion  of  tlie  ultimate  effective- 
ness of  the.se  jH-sky  little  j)lagues.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
these  f '-boats  are  more  annoying  than  et^'ec^ive,  and^  this  is 
admitted  by  the  Genua tis  ilicmsehcs.  Every  once  in  a  while 
Captain  Per.sius,  the  na\al  corres|)on(Ient  of  the  Hcrlimr 
TiKj^Uhttl,  tells  the  G«'rmaus  a  few  j)lain  trutlis: 

"  III  (lermany  the  view  is  advanced  every  now  and  then  that 
our  r-l)oats.  by  destruction  of  enemy  and  neutral  tonnage,  ^\^ll 
so  magnify  the  shortage  of  raw  material  and  foodstuflt's  in 
England  that  the  Government  will  'soon'  be  compelled  to  make 
IM'ace.  No  one:  however,  in  his  right  mind  will  dare  to^iarantee 
this.  One  thing  is  beyond  dcmbt— that  if  this  object  is  to  be 
achieved,  we  must  still  iuive  to  exercise  much  patience,  for 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  America  will  do  e\ery thing  to 
keej)  Kngland  going.  The  Land  of  I'niimited  Possibilities  has 
enormous  dormant  strength  which,  tho  perhaps  slowly,  can  in 
time  !)<■  mobilized. 

"We  for  our  part  calculate  on  a  very  uncertain  basis  when  we 
re<-kon  up  the  tonnage  at' the  disposal  of  our  enemies." 


"The  military  authorities  at 
Ottawa  have  just  made  public 
a  record  in  Quebec  that  has  no 
precedent  from  the  time  the 
MiUtary  Service  Law  was  put 
into  effect.  Recently  the  Regis- 
tration Biu-eau  sent  notices  to  sixty  yoimg  men  of  Quebec  and 
district  ordering  them  to  report.  Sixty  replied  to  the  appeal, 
and  before  the  evening  of  the  stated  day  all  were  fitted  out  ui 
khaki.  It  is  the  best  record  that  has  >)een  made  up  to  the 
present  in  all  Canada." 

The  London  (^atholic  weekly,  The  Tablet,  comments  on  the 
changed  state  of  feeling  in  Quebec  and  compliments  "the 
Government  on  its  sagacity  in  bringing  the  French-speaking 
Archbishop  of  Regina.  ]Mgr.  Mathieu,  from  the  West  to  raise 
enthusiasm  among  his  coreligionists  in  the  East."  The  result, 
it  sa>s,  of  the  Archbishop's  labors  has  been  almost  an  about- 
face  in  C^atholic  circles,  and  the  formerly  bittei'ly  anticon- 
scriptionist  "Laval  University  and  the  Seminary  of  Quebec 
are  becoming  cent(>rs  of  British  influence."  The  Toronto 
(ilohc  remarks: 

"Archbishop  Mathieu  went  to  Quebec,  presumably  on  the 
imitation  of  Cardinal  Begin.  Since  then  there  has  been 
noticeable  a  marked  spirit  of  mutual  coo})eration  among  the 
hieran'h\-  of  Quebec  to  stimulate  a  more  intense  war-fervor 
and  a  l)etter  feeliTig  toward  the  ]Military  Service  Act  and  United 
Canadianism.  Instead  of  antagonism  toward  the  Government, 
there  is  now  evidenced  a  desire  toward  mutual  trust,  good-will, 
and  cooperatioTi." 

The  Montreal  Stur  writes: 

"The  Minister  of  Militia.  Gen.  S.  C.  Mewburn,  after  a  visit 
to  the  (Quebec  military  district,  comments  enthusiastically  upon 
the  numner  in  which  men  are  thronging  to  the  colors.  He 
also  finds  the  physique  of  the  new  troops  exceptionally  good. 

"General  Mewburn  always  has  been  an  optimist  regarding 
the  military  part  of  (Quebec.  The  ardent  response  of  to-day 
comes  as  no  surprize  to  him.  Quebec  is  swinging  into  line  with 
a  quota  of  sturdy  soldiers  second  to  none." 
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THE.  ANGLO-AM  ERICAS    ENTENTE 

Oi;i{  ALI.IAXCK  I\  AKMS  should  l)e  ua  aUiaiw.-  in 
all  tli(jsc  ■■(lf(|Mr  thiiifjs  vhich  <-an  not  be  defiiu-d  ami 
which  unite  men  in  a  eoninion  l)rotherh<)od,"  as  Mr. 
Balfour  put  it.  This  is  the  clearly  exprest  wish  of  the  British 
press  and  it  is  reiterated  every  time  the  English  journals  touch 
American  subjects.  NO  Kiitjlish  paper  fails  to  rccofrni/e  that 
there  have  been  serious — and  even  bitter — misuuderstaudiiitr> 
}»etween  America  and  Knfrland  in  th«>  past,  and  these  are  fraiikl.v 
discust  i"r-<>?M   tlic   Kiiijlish  \  icw-poiut  by   .Mr.  S\(lii»  _\'  Jirooks  iit 


TIIK    NKW    ('HIM. 

•■ 'rniiim.x  .  Miiiki'  room  for  your  Inclf. 

./()/)/)    /{;///  I  Loudon) 

the  London  Nintitu  nlh  Cculiiri/.  In  his  article  t>ii  the  British 
Embassy  in  Washinjiton  this  distiiifjuished  English  joiu-nalist 
takes  up,  one  by  one,  the  obstacles  that  prevent  a  close  cultural 
union  between  the  two  nations  at  the  present  time,  and  as  he  is 
a  writer  who  knows  his  America  well,  his  views  can  not  fail  to 
interest  us.     He  writes: 

"There  still  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  American  con- 
sciousness a  sediment  of  anti-British  prejudice.  1  should  very 
likely  hav(^  it  myself  if  1  Avere  an  American.  The  fact  that 
their  independence  was  wrested  from  us,  that  Phigland  has  in- 
evitably figured  in  their  sonuuvhat  t^bullient  schoolbooks  as 
'the  enemy,'  that  the  British  governing  class,  tho  not  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  British  peo[)le,  were  j)ro-South  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  tliat  most  of  their  serious  dij)lomatic  (lisi)utes  liavebeen 
with  Downing  Street — all  this  is  reason  «>nough  why  a  distorted 
view  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Angl(»-Ainerican  i-(>lations  in 
general,  should  still  pc^rsist.  And  it  has  been  reenforced  by  many 
()th(T  factors.  The  two  peoples  are  so  much  alike  that  they 
are  a])t  to  n^sent  their  little  points  of  dissimilarity." 

One  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  a  c(>rtain  lack  of  syu'pathx 
between  AmcTica  and  Kyugland,  in  the  opinion  of  Air.  Brooks, 
is  the  Irish  (piestion.  On  this  subject  lie  certaiidy  does  not 
S[)are  his  compatriots.      In  a  brief  l)ut  caustic  refereiu-e  he  says: 

"That  black  and  stupid  ])Iot.  on  the  British  record — 1  mean 
oiM-  handling  of  Ireland  and  th(>  Irish— has  l)een  and  still  is  a 
justly  formidable  obsta<-le  (o  >\nglo-American  good-will.  Our 
la<'k  of  the  gifts  of  ingratialicm.  their  aloofness  and  isolation,  the 
millions  of  immigrants  who  ha\e  brought  with  them  to  Jh<' 
United  States  a  f(>eling  of  indilTcreiice  or  of  dislike  toward  (ireal 
Mritain — these,  too,  are  elements  in  the  problem." 

'rurniiig  to  the  "gel-togcthcr"  question,  he  does  not  blink  the 
ditVu-iiit  ics,  which,  he  thinks,  arc  not  all  of  Kngland's  making: 

"I  for  one  take  it  for  granted  that  to  win  the  genuine  s\  m- 
l)alhies  of  the  .Vmi'ri<-an  i)eoi)U-  for  Great  Britain  must  always 


be  a  matter  of  ditticulty.  I  do  not  attempt  to  liide  that  from 
myself  any  more  than  I  attempt  to  deny  that  for  this  dif!icult\ 
our  own  blunders  in  the  i)ast  have  been  gi'eatly  responsil)lc. 
But  [  also  see  that  Ann  ricans  ha\  e  a  certain  resjionsibility  in 
the  matt<r  as  well.  They  allow  the  past  to  have  too  much 
swa\  with  them.  They  even  at  times  .seem  a  little  dou!>tful 
w  hethjT  George  1 1 1.  is  really  dead.  When  they  think  of  England 
tiuuiy  of  them  are  too  apt  to  think  of  the  F^ngland  of  the  Hevohi- 
tion  or  of  the  War  of  1S12  or  of  the  Civil  War — of  some  dead 
and  gone  Kngland  that  is  separated  from  the  England  of  to-day 
by  fifty  or  a  hundred  \  ears  in  i)oint  of  time  and  by  whole  cen- 
turies in  point  of  social  and  political  struct  lire.  To  interpret 
to  them  Great  Britain  as  she  really  is  seems  to  me  the  highe.«!t 
task  in  which  a  liritish  Ambassador  could  engage.  It  is  th»'  on»' 
outstanding  consolation  of  this  war  that  it  has  brought  the 
Jiritish  and  Anu-rican  peoples  together  and  reduced  to  their 
right  and  infinitesimal  importance  the  trumpery  differences 
that  have  kept  them  ai)art." 

The  British  Amba.s.sador.  Mr.  Brooks  thinks,  should  explain 
nine  points  to  us  which  would,  if  we  meditate  upon  them,  make 
for  <'ordial  sympathy  betwe«'n  the  two  })eoples:  . 

"(1)  That  the  England  of  their  schoolbooks  and  of  their 
imaginations  is  not  the  England  of  the  present. 

"(2)  That  the  ungenerous  and  unintelligent  attitude  which 
the  aristocratic  England  of  the  sixties  took  up  toward  America 
is  now  and  forever  impossible. 

•■(H)  That  there  runs  throughout  the  modern  British  democ- 
lacy  a  strong  instinct  of  friendship  and  kinship  for  America,  an 
absolute  disbelief  that  there  can  ever  be  serious  differences 
b(!tween  them,  and  a  profound  conviction  that  the  two  couutrie? 
have  only  to  stand  side  by  side  to  make  peace  too  strong  to  be 
broken. 

"  (4)  That  Great  Britain,  while  a  monarchy,  is  politically,  so- 
cially, and  industrially  everj-  ]>it  as  free  as,  and  in  many  respects 
more  advanced  than,  the  Kei)uhlic  of  the  United  States. 

"  (5)  That  you  can  go  o\  er  the  history  of  the  last  four  decades 
with  microsco])i(!  diligeiuu'  ami  not  find  one  single  instance  of 
ill-will  on  the  part  either  of  the  British  Go\ernment  or  of  the 
Briti.sh  natton  to  offset  the  score  of  instances  you  will  certainly 
tind  of  friendly  acts  and  a  still  friendlier  disposition. 

■•'  (6)  That  Great  Britain  is  and  must  be  thi'  democracy  of  all 
others  to  which  Americans  are  most  akin  in  blood,  in  speech, 
in  social  structure,  in  moral  and  ethical  ideals. 

"(7)  That  the  great  civilizing  mission  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  Briti.sh  in  every  corner  of  the  world  is  one  which,  on  the 
whole,  they  have  discharged  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  lilnralisni 
and  helpful  progress  that  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  the  embodiment 
of  American  ideas. 

■'(S)  That  you  (!an  survey  the  whole  world  without  discover- 
iiig  a  single  jioint  at  which  British  an<l  American  interests  clash, 
•1  single  fundamental  aim  of  j)olicv  in  which  the  two  i)eophs  are 
not  in  c()mplet(>  agreement,  or  a  single  sphere  in  which  each  would 
not  gain  by  the  otluT's  assistance. 

"(9)  That  Great  Britain  throughout  this  war  has  been  the 
main  bulwark  of  the  Allied  caus(>  and  has  devek)ped  a  power 
and  has  made  ssu'rifices  ne\'er  even  ajiproached  in  all  her  thousimd 
,\ears  of  history,  and  that  wpou  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
St  lies  rests  what  is  Anrtually  the  one  hope  of  an  .\llied  victory." 

Mr.  Ralfour,  the  Bi'itish  Foreign  Minister,  is  a  hrm  believer 
in  the  )H'rmanence  of  the  dawning  Anglo-American  under- 
st Hiding.  At  a  recent  speech  in  London  ln'  is  reported  bv  the 
London  Daily  Tclc(ir(iph  as  .saying: 

■  I  am  one  of  tho.se  who  hold  with  a  tinn  faith  that  America's 
entry  into  tlu>  war  is  the  beginning,  the  foundation,  and  the 
corner-st()n(>  of  a  new  era  of  international  relations.  I  believe 
that,  in  that  new  (>ra,  the  English-speaking  peoph^s  are  destined 
to  take  a  leading  i)art. 

"I  believe  that  the  cooperation  bi>twcen  Great  liritain  and 
America  is  going  to  long  sur\i\(  the  neci'ssitit>s  of  this  imniedi- 
.itc  and  tragic  moment.  I  belie\  e  that  the  fruit  of  that  union 
will  not  l)e  tlu>  domination  over  llu>  world  of  any  special  type  of 
(•i\  ili/.ation  or  of  any  particular  jiowcr.  KatluT  opjiortunity 
will  ))»'  giv»'n  for  each  race  and  nation  to  dexclop  that  which  is 
best  in  its  own  character,  that  which  its  own  history  suggi'sts 
as  the  true  line  of  its  development;  and,  under  the*  egis  of  the 
world  jieace.  which  it  will  be  the  bu.siiiess  of  the  Allied  nations 
to  guard,  tin-  family  of  man  may  find  a  higher  and  freer,  a  sjifer 
de\elopment  than  it  has  e\er  y»'t  found  in  the  history  of  the 
worhl." 
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SHADOVV-BOXINCr  IN   CAMP  TO    HAKDKN    M HSC'LES   AM)    FNCWEASK    VIGOR   AND   VITALITY. 

Tlif\   havf  ihe  cut  of  an  infernally  adwjuat*'  lot  of  fixhu-rs."  said  a  veteran  British  officer  who  saw  our  men  in  London;  "I  would  rather 
lead  them  than  tackle  them."     Army  training  toughens  them  "as  the  blast  toughens  the  steel  in  the  crucible." 


ARMY   LIFE    IMPROVING   HEALTH 


THE  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  of  faiii])-t raining  on 
drafted  men  are  now  pretty  generally  recognized.  They 
are  exemplified.  Ave  are  told  V)y  Capt.  Edward  J.  Abbott, 
of  Camp  Grant,  by  his  own  regiment,  nieknamed  "The  Melting- 
Pot,"  because  it  takes  "the  i)ale.  sallow  striplings,  the  self- 
indulgent  weaklings  .  .  .  who.se  wills  wert'      

like  rubber  tubes  bending  in  the  line  of 
lea.st  resistance."  and  tm-lts  them  together, 
toughening  them  as  the  blast  toughens  the 
steel  in  tlie  crucible.  The  commanding 
officer  of  "The  Melthig-1'ot  Regiment," 
Col.  Charles  H.  Rowland,  was  formerly 
commandant  of  the  Pacific  branch  United 
States  disciplinary  barracks,  and  is  an 
expert  in  the  art  of  making  soldiers  out 
of  unpromising  material,  but  his  methods 
atid  his  results  are  only  tyi)ical  of  those 
seen  in  the  cami)s  in  all  parts  of  the 
Cnited  States  —  •'re«>nforcement  of  tiic 
minds  and  bodies  of  the  men,"  as  Cai)taiu 
Al)bott  expresses  it.  He  writes,  in  The 
American  Jourtnil ,  of  CUnicnl  Medicine 
(Chicago,  May): 

•'The  draft  was  selective.  The  exemp- 
tion boards,  to  the  best  of  their  a])ilit\ . 
chose  men  whom  they  thought  physically 
fit.  The  selectives,  in  th<'  main,  were 
good  representatives  of  the  manhood  that 
citit^s  and  the  '  piping  times  of  peace '  breed. 

"Those  who  saw  the  motley  crowd  de- 
train at  Camp  Grant  and  pantingly  drag  themseh cs  to  the  bar- 
racks scarcely  will  recognize  the  sam(>  men  in  the  sturdv  soldier, 
straight  and  hardy,  abh'  to  take  a  twenty-mile  march  iii  severest 
winter  weather,  stand  all  day  in  the  trenches,  march  through 
nnid.  slush,  and  rain,  return  to  the  l)arracks.  and  next  day  jm- 
sent  the  most  convincing  proof  of  efficient  training,  tile  loMest 
sick-call  of  months. 

"The  problems  of  beginning  training  wen-  purely  sanitary. 


Their  solutions  were  found  in  the  enforcement  of  reasonable 
sanitary  regidations.  Tht;  hardest  >Kork  was  to  instil  into  the 
men  a  sixth  sense — the  '.sanitarx'  sense.'  Until  one  comes  into 
contact  with  a  large  body  of  men  separated  from  feminine  in- 
fluence and  the  social  restraints  of  civilized  life,  one  does  not 
realize  how  (piickly  the  savage  comes  to  the  surface.  No  one 
who  has  not  been  at  the  inception  of  a 
camp  can  conceive  of  the  enormous  task 
facing  the  company  and  regimental  organ- 
izers. The  men  enter  upon  a  new  world 
— 'the  old  things  Ixiwa  passed  away,  be- 
hold, all  things  have  become  new.'  A 
new  mental  attitude  must  be  taken,  or, 
rather,  must  be  instilled  into  the  men. 

"An  analysis  of  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  selectives  will  reveal  chaos.  The 
whole  edifice  of  their  lives  has  crumbled, 
and  for  a  more  or  less  brief  period  they 
busy  themselves  in  sadly  contemplating 
the  ruins  of  their  hoi)es  and  take  a  mel- 
ancholy pleasure  in  nursing  their  fears. 

"The  predominant  physical  element  is 
fear.  Fear  does  not  mean  cowardice — 
possibly  a  better  term  would  be  'apprehen- 
sion.' which  has  its  incei)tion  in  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  present  duties  and  the 
facing  of  the  unknown  future. 

■  Ignorynce  has  always  been  a  synonjnn 
for  fear.      So  the  first  effort  in  the  edu- 
cation and  discii)hning  of  the  new  recruit 
is  the  impartatitm  of  knowledge — military, 
personal,    and   sanitary.     His  relation  to 
tile  lighting  force  as  a  whole  is  explained. 
His    personal    status,    responsibility,    and 
duties    are  expounded   and    \iAidly   illus- 
trated;  and  the  sanitary  details  and  regu- 
lations  not    only  are   issued  and  insisted  upon,  but  are  pains- 
takingly exi)lained  and  shown   to  be   not  only  reasonable,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  men,  individually  and  as  a  whole. 

"The  mental  attitud*;  of  th(;  recruit  is  a  raging  battle-field. 
The  hardest  tight  is  against  self-indulgence,  not  of  vicious  sort, 
but  that  kind  in  which  we  all  indulgM  in  civilian  life,  doing 
things  when  we  Uked,  as  we  liked,  and  only  when  we  hked.  The 
recruit   has  t(;  learn   to  obe\-  unquestioningly,   to  turn  to  tho 
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riKht  or  Ifft,  to  stand  still,  to  uiarch.  to  sl»'<p.  to  aris«-.  to  cat.  to 
jM-rform  toilet-duties,  not  at  bis  own  volition,  hut  at  the  will  of 
some  one  else;  and.  api)arently,  without  reason,  at  least,  to  liiin. 

"For  the  averaKe  Ameriean  this  is  the  hardest  task.  To 
fiffht  is  the  natural  ri^ht  of  the  American  citizen.  To  work. 
kt*  considers  his  j)ortion;  to  arfjue.  a  divine  rijfht.  Therefore, 
to  obey  without  question;  to  fjrasp  the  faet  that  his  part  is  not 
to  reason  why.'  and  is  "but  to  do'  at  th(  conunand  of  .some  one 
— possibly  younger,  inferior  in  education  and  social  status, 
Imt  superior  lucause  of  special  commission — is  the  most  (iilli- 
cult  for  the  free-born  arfjumentativ f  Anwrican  citi/.eii.  Tlitn- 
fore,  men  in  the  American  Army  are  not  whipt  into  line,  bill 
iire  convinced.  The  camps  are  not  traininn-<  iujcs  for  wild 
beasts  nor  civilizinj;  centers  for  savages. 

*"IMeltiritr-i)ots'  th(>y  nuiy  be.  and  are.  fusing  tln'  congloiinr- 
atp  discordant  foreign  elements  into  a  harmonious  whole,  doing 
in  six  months  that  which  twice  six  years  of  civilian  life,  with  its 
segregation  of  each  tiationality.  could  not  do 

"The  hardest  thing  to  de\«-lop  is  the  '.sanitary  sense.'  Jiy 
this  I  mean  a  hygienic  interpretation  of  thr- golden  rule.  A  man 
does  not  want  to  use  a  dirty  latriiU'.  therefore  he  will  police 
carefully  the  latrine  and  not  rel)el  when  ordered  to  do  that 
detail,  tie  that  does  not  Uke  to  eat  contaminated  food,  does 
not  reli.sh  meals  s(>rved  in  dirty  mess-halls,  therefore,  when  he  is 
*K.  P.,'  he  will  work  with  en(>rgy,  and  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  hand  that  wields  the  scrub-brush  kills  the  germ.  lie  is 
taught  the  fundamental  facts  of  disease,  and  so  insists  upon  a 
separate  latrine  Ixing  ustjd  by  a  diseased  .soldier;  he  resents 
intrusion  upon  his  private  belongings.  ,so  fights  if  his  me.ss-kit  is 
used  by  another.  Tlie  cleanest  man  in  the  world  is  the  well- 
trained,  fully  disciplined  Amt^rican  soldier,  lie  i)olices  his 
barracks  and  barrack  streets,  not  because  he  really  wants  to, 
but  because  of  his  sanitary  sense;  and  the  j)lace  freest  from 
flics,  freer  than  the  kitchens  of  the  majority  of  my  readers,  is 
the  open-air  field -c()mi)any  kitchen.  His  sanitary  sense  is 
fully  developed.  The  lines  gravt-n  upon  his  mind  by  preeejit 
and  example  arf>  ineffaceable,  and  he  carries  his  sanitary  sense 
into  civilian  life  and  employs  it  there. 

"One  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  training  of  the 
Army  will  be  the  utilization  of  this  sanitary  sense  in  faniil\- 
and  communal-life.  I*ublic  health  and  sanitation  will  be  im- 
proved and  loss  of  life  in  battle  will  more  than  be  made  up  by 
the  increased  vitality  and  addtd  If)ng(>vity  of  those  who  eventu- 
ally return  to  civilian  life.  1  think,  then,  that  among  the 
greatest  and  most  glorious  victories  of  this  war  you  will  find 
numbered  the  conquest  of  disease  and  dirt." 


ANOTHER   GERMAN   GONE 

THE  NUMBER  OF  "GEKMAN"  THINGS  in  use  is 
still  decreasing  rapidly.  Oerman-fried  potatoes  are 
"American"  now,  and  German  measles  is  "Liberty 
measles,"  which  was  doubtless  what  Ma<lame  Roland  had  in 
mind  Avhen  she  .said,  "O  lilurty!  liberty!  how  manj'  crimes 
are  committed  in  thy  name!"  The  latest  enemy  adjective  to 
sustain  a  well-directed  attack  is  "German  silver."  which,  we 
are  told  by  The  Eitqinecring  and  Mining  Journal  (New  York. 
May  18),  is  already  called  "nickel  silver"  by  the  American 
Brass  Company,  one  of  its  largest  producers.  But  while  we  are 
changing  the  name,  why  not  drop  the  "silver,"  since  this  alloy 
is  only  a  variety  of  ])ron/e,  containing  no  silver  at  all".'  The 
paper  named  abo\c  (piotes  the  following  ptitinciit  coiiuMent 
from   Metal  Indnxlrti:  • 

"The  matter  has  taken  on  added  iinportaiicc  in  \  icw  of  tlir 
fact  that  the  largest  brass-producing  comi)ari,\'  of  the  I'nited 
States  has  lately  changed  the  name  of  the  alloy  known  as  German 
silver  to  nickel  sihcr.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  a  ciiange  in  name 
of  this  material  is  to  be  made,  we  should  not  stop  half-way.  \\  hy 
retain  the  word  silver'/  Why  attempt  to  ennoble  a  cond)ination 
of  base  metals".'  Surely  there  can  be  no  other  reason  than  a  com- 
mercial one.  If  the  nick«l  is  taken  from  an  IS  |)er  <'ent.  German 
silver  alloy  only  a  'two  ami  one  '  brass  will  remain.  Why  not 
then  call  thecom|)ound  'nickel  bra.ss,' or,  if  commercial  ol>jecti(uis 
are  loo  strong  to  be  overcome  at  once,  why  not  call  it  nickel 
alloy':*  The  various  i-ontents  of  nickel  may  be  <lesignated  in 
utilizing  the  dilTerent  percentages  tliat  the  alloy  contains.  Thus. 
4,  C),  S.  10.  Vl,  l.->.  IS  per  <-ent..  etc..  idckel  alloy.  It  is  a  fad 
that  some  numufacturers  are  already  ik-sij^naling  the  nuiterial 


now  Iteing  .sold  as  'Shetlield  platt  '  as  •silver-plate  on  a  nickel 
base.'  We  see  no  reason  w  hy  the  same  argument  does  not  apply 
lo  the  alloy  being  called  nickel  .silver.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
new  name  is  no  more  correct  than  the  one  it  supplants,  for  the 
alloy  corrtains  no  silver,  and  while  it  is  admitted  to  possess 
.some  similar  i)hysical  characteristics,  it  has  really  ivo  claim  to 
nobility." 


STANDARDIZED   BABIES 

Till-;  CARE  OF  BABIES  has  been  standardized  in  New 
Zealand,  which  has  taken  the  lead  in  so  many  radical 
movements.  The  leader  of  this  particular  one  is  now  in 
Britain,  trying  to  introduce  the  same  plan  into  the  mother 
<'ountrv.  Taking  the  one  item  of  feeding.  The  Lancet  (London, 
Aj)ril  i:i)  iloubts  whether  all  l)a])ies  ought  to  be  treated  to 
exactly  the  same  standardized  mixture.  Admitting  that  the 
New  Zealand  standard  has  been  cleverly  pLuined  on  scientific 
principles,  the  editor  believes  that  its  adoption  would  be  "retro- 
grade and  costly."  Routine  methods  of  breeding  calves  and 
I)igs  on  a  large  scale  have  met  with  no  little  success;  but  it  is 
doubtfid.  The  Lancet  thinks,  whether  the  human  infant  can. 
or  ought  to  be.  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  At  any  rate,  the 
wh()le  subject  should  be  carefulh'  examined  and  reexamined  in 
its  important  points.  As  in  industrial  standardization,  an  agree- 
ment ttiU  doubtless  he  reached  on  some  middle  ground  between 
the  extremes.     To  quote  and  condense: 

"Standardization  is  more  i)roper  on  the  teaching  than  on  the 
research  side  of  any  study,  and  it  may,  if  unchecked,  lead  in  the 
long  rim  to  stagnation  and  to  want  of  progress  in  directions 
where  change  is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  growth.  In 
the  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  health  of  women  and  children, 
successfulh'  waged  by  the  Royal  New  Zealand  Health  Society 
for  many  years  j)ast.  standardization  of  method  has  proved 
fruitful  of  great -results.  Initiated  by  Dr.  F.  Truby  King  and 
carried  through  with  infinite  ])atience  over  a  period  of  dis- 
couragement, the  scheme  now"  includes  thirty-five  nurses  whose 
general  training  of  three  years  or  more  has  been  supi)leniented 
in  some  cases  by  a  further  year  of  maternity  work  and  in  all 
cases  by  thre<'  months  or  more  of  special  study.  These  nurses 
carry  out  over  the  whole  area  of  New  Zealand  a  series  of  health 
recommendations  which  in  course  of  time  have  crystallized 
into  thre(>  pamphlets.  The  New  Zealand  press  print  some 
200,000  copies  weekly,  under  the  Invading  of  'Our  Babies' 
Column,'  of  instructive  matter  supplied  to  it  by  the  Health 
Society.  Dr.  Tniby  King  is  now  jjaying  a  welcome  \  isit  to  this 
country  in  the  hope  of  contributing  to  a  similar  health  campaign, 
especially  in  th(;  direction  of  forming  a  general  consensus  of 
o|)inion  in  regard  to  elementary  matters  of  physiology-  and 
l)athology  of  infant  life.  Dr.  King  uses  a  percentage  whey 
mixtm'e  which  has  become  the  standard  method  of  artificial 
infant-feeding  at  the  antipodt'S,  and  involves  the  use  of  lactose, 
which  in  this  (country  is  now  both  scarce  and  ct>stly.  Here  and  in 
America  there  is  still  :in  almost  infinite  divergence  of  practise, 
which  nuiy,  of  course,  be  evidence  that  the  one  ideal  method 
of  artificial  infant-feeding  has  not  yet  been  found,  but  it  is.  at  all 
events,  a  testimony  to  the  infant's  power  of  adaptation  to  his 
environment  amounting  to  little  less  than  genius.  To  take  a 
single  I'xample — ^in  London  the  infant  whose  parents  can  not 
alTord  to  give  him  fat  in  any  of  the  usually  approved  forms  has 
shown  his  cai)acity  to  digest  and  assimilate  linseed-oil  in  suit- 
al)le  emulsion,  altho  the  Bradford  baby  is  stated  to  rebel  at  the 
substitute.  The  lu-cessity  of  adding  lactose  to  the  milk  mixture 
in  artificial  feeding  has  long  been  disprovt'd  by  the  experience 
that  any  form  of  sugar  is  equally  well  assimilated  by  the  London 
infant  if  given  a  little  time  for  the  necessary  ada])tation.  To 
adopt  in  London  the  humanization  of  artificial  milk  on  the 
New  Zealand  plan  would  therefore  appear  to  be  retrograde  and 
<'ostl>  .  a  fact  to  .set  against  tlu>  advantages  of  a  simpl(>  dogmatic 
scheme  of  teaching  infant-welfare  workers.  The  succtssful 
breeding  of  calves  and  jjigs  on  a  hirg(>  scale  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
pedited by  th(>  adoption  of  routine  methods,  but  W(>  have  seen 
(luring  the  last  few  months  numy  changes  dictated  by  war- 
conditions  to  which  lh(>  youthful  cattle  have  accommodat*'d 
them.seKes  with  a  good  gi-ace.  It  is.  at  all  evt-nts,  arguable 
win  tiler  the  human  infant  should  be  staiulardized.  and  tin  more 
the  important  points  involved  are  examined  the  better  for  our 
knowli  dire,  assuming,  of  course,  that  (»nly  those  speak  who  have 
personal  experience  of  the  sid^ject." 
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MUKE    WORK    FOR    SLACKING 
TRUCKS 


MOTOR 


OF  THE  400.000  motor-triu-ks  in  tin-  Uniti'd  States 
70  per  cent.,  or  2S0.0(X).  run  cnipty  on  n-turii  trips.  In 
other  words,  they  an;  idle  just  half  the  time.  The 
tna-ximum  possible  daily  tonnage,  if  all  our  trucks  were  j)roi)»rly 
employed,  would  be  nearly  l.S(K).(XX).  The  actual  t(muage 
carrie<l  is  about  <)0().(KK).  If  tlie  i(h'al  conditions  couhl  be  at- 
tained, it  would  thus  l)e  possible  f«>r  tmr  motor-trucks  to  carry  an 
additional  1.200.(XX)  tons  of  freight  a  day.  or  :Ui().(MM).(M)()  tons  in 
a  300-day  year.  It  is  impractic- 
able to  suppose  that  this  ideal 
condition  could  ever  be  attained, 
but  an  (>flfort  is  being  made  to 
ai)pro.ximate  it  through  th(!  ac- 
tion of  what  are  called  '"Return 
Loads  Bureaus."  Thirty  of  th(>se 
bureaus  are  now  in  operation  in 
the  three  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut 
alone,  little  Connecticut  leading 
the  list  with  fifteen.  Other  States 
are  following  suit,  and  now  we 
are  told  by  the  author  of  an 
article  in  The  Comniercial  Vehicle 
(New  York)  that  what  is  needed 
next  is  a  government  director 
of  Return  Loads  Bureaus,  to  co- 
ordinate the  whole  work.  The 
business  of  these  bureaus,  as  their 
name  signifies,  is  to  provide  a  re- 
turn load  for  every  truck,  so  that 
it  shall  never  be  obliged  to  tak(! 
time  and  waste  gasoline  simply 
in  mo\'ing  its  empty  self.  We  read : 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  TO  DEFEAT  HIM? 

ARE  YOU                              /^ 

OPERATING                     f     m 

\           YOUR  TRUCK              I     ^ 

EFFICIENTLY?            W^ 

I^X       MOTOR  TRUCKS 

''^k       1         HAVE  TWICE   SAVED 

ipW              FRANCE 

KAISER  BILL 

OR  ARE  YOU  IN  A  RUT> 
USING  PRE-WAR  METHODS. 

JUDICIOUS  DRIVING,  CARE. 

MECHANISM    BY   SYSTEMATIC 

LUBRICATION.    TIGHTENING 

PROCRASTINATING.   THUS 

OF   PARTS    AND    FULL   USE 

HELPING    HIS  CAUSE 

OF   THE    RETURN    LOADS 
BUREAU  WILL  RESULT  IN 

RETURN  LOADS 

YOUR   EARNING 

EXCESS  DIVIDENDS 

CONSERVE 

WHICH   SHOULD   BE 

INVESTED   IN 

TIME,  LABOR,  FUEL,  TIRES 

LIBERTY  BONDS 

AND  RELIEVE 

THEY    WILL    INSURE   YOUR 

TRAFFIC  CONGESTION 

FAMILY   AND 

AMERICA 

CO-OPERATE   WITH   THE 

AGAINST   THAT    LEADER 

AND   HIS 

MOTOR  TRUCK  CLUB 

MURDEROUS  THRONG 

WHOSE    DASTARDLY   DEEDS 

AND 

NOW  THREATEN  OUR 

BOARD  OF  TRADE 



LIBERTY 

"During  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1916,  the  last  year 
for  which  the  records  are  com- 
plete, the  entire  raQroad  system 
of  the  United  States  transported 

2,418.676,023  tons  of  freight.  If  the  50  per  cent,  increase  over 
our  present  ideal  maximum  carrying  capacity  could  be  secured 
it  would  thus  amount  to  approximately  8  per  cent,  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  railways. 

"This  8  per  cent,  seems  insignificant  in  itself  until  it  is  reali/.ed 
that  it  is  just  such  shoi-t-haul  freight  as  motor-trucks  can  best 
transport  that  has  always  proved  unprofitable  for  the  railways, 
and  which  they  will  now  gladly  turn  o\  er  to  the  motor-truck, 
since  they  have  more  of  the  dividend-paying,  long-haul  ship- 
ments than  they  can  take  care  of.  The.se  figures  simply  show 
the  great  latent  possibilities  of  the  motor-truck  and  j^oint  the 
way  toward  the  great  responsi])ilities  with  which  the  director 
of  Return  Loads  Bureaus  in  this  country  w(mld  b(>  intrusted. 

"Notwithstanding  that  there  seems  to  be  a  general  spirit  of 
optimism  concerning  the  reduction  of  railroad  congestion  since 
the  lines  were  taken  o\er  l)y  the  Covernment.  man\  close 
students  of  transj)ortation  look  for  no  relief,  at  least  during 
the  coming  winter  of  1018-1919.  They  base  their  belief  that 
congestion  is  more  liable  to  increase  than  decrease.  esp(><'ially  in 
the  territory  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  on  the  fact  that  all  the 
food  and  clothing  heretofore  consumed  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
draft  who  have  been  selected  from  ])oints  remote  fronv  the 
Eastern  coast  will  have  to  be  shipped  tliis  year  to  the  Atlantic 
for  transshipment  overseas.  Our  Army  in  France  is  still  small 
as  compared  with  what  it  will  ])e,  and  as  it  grows  more  and  more 
food,  clothing,  ammunition,  and  various  war-materials  will 
have  to  be  shipped  across  the  country  to  the  Eastern  coast. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  great  increase  in  the  materials  of  this 
nature  will  in  all  i)r()ba])ilit\  offset  any  increased  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  railway-  systen\  which  might  be  secured  through 
government  ownership  and  control. 

"If  these  conditions  do  prevail — and  it  seems  likely  at  this 
writing  that  they  will— it  is  evident  that  a  greater  use  must  be 


Iho  Ci'inmercial  Veliii-le,"  New  Yi'i-k. 

HOW  THE  TRrCK-OWNP:R  CAN   DO  HTS  PART. 


made  of  our  motor-trucks  if  the  serious  railway  congestion  of  last 
winter  is  to  be  avoided. 

"It  is  also  necessary  that  the  closest  kind  of  cooperation  be 
worked  out  between  the  \  arious  Return  Loads  Bureaus  and  the 
highway  officials  of  the  States.  The  best  Return  Loads  Bureau 
system  in  the  world  will  be  of  little  a\ail  if  the  highways  an;  not 
kt>pt  clear  of  snow  during  th«'  winter  nicmths.  In  this  conjiection 
it  is  highly  important  that  the  work  of  keei)ing  the  roads  pass- 
able be  taken  o\er  by  the  State  roadwa\'  officials  and  not  h*ft 
to  the  various  counties  or  townships,  for  these  agencies  have 
neither  th(>  money,  the  equipment,  nor  the  initiative  to  do  the 
work  quickly  and  efficiently.  If  it  is  left  to  these  agencies  then; 
will    l>e   found   man\'  gaps  in   an  otherwise    clear   route  —  roads 

clogged  with  deep  drifts  of  snow 
which  will  hold  uj)  motor-truck 
Iransportatiou  in  both  directions. 
"The  wisdom  of  leaving  such 
work  to  th(!  small  counties  and 
townships  has  been  disproved  in 
Connecticut.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsyhania,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan.  The  State  of  Con- 
necticut, which  has  the  most 
complete  and  best-organized  Re- 
turn Loads  Bureau  in  the  country, 
bases  the  success  of  this  work  up- 
on the  cooperation  of  the  State 
highway  commissioner,  who  has 
been  entirely  responsible  for  keep- 
ing the  roads  clear  and  who  has 
been  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
money  appropriation  to  buy 
motor-truck  plows,  scrapers,  and 
other  similar  equipment,  in  ad- 
dition to  engaging  the  necessary 
labor.  This  money  was  appro- 
priated by  the  State." 

In  conclusion,  the  wfiter  tells 
us  that  Return  Loads  Bureaus 
are  being  established  in  the  entire 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,   including   thirteen  States. 


This  tolling:  argument  is  a  part  of  tlic  Return  Loads  Bureau  campaign 
and  is  the  work  of  the  Motor  Truck  Club  of  Newark.  New  Jersey. 


RAILROAD  NAMES  — The 
report  that  the  Government 
Railroad  Administration  is  to 
discontinue  special  names  for  fast  trains  is  thus  unfavorably 
commented  upon  in  the  editorial  pages  of  The  Railway  Review 
(Chicago,  May  11): 

"The  thermometer  ran  up  to  around  ninety  at  Washington 
this  week,  and  the  'silly  season'  opened  with  an  announcement 
that  the  railroad  administration  will  abolish  the  names  of 
passenger-trains,  such  as  "Twentieth  Century  Limited,'  'Black 
Diamond  Express,'  'Congressional  Limited.'  'Overland  Limited,' 
etc.,  because  such  names  are  advertising  and  hence  tabu.  If  this 
is  done  the  next  step  will  be  to  abolish  names  of  roads,  like 
'New  York  ('entral  Lines.'  'Santa  Fe  System.'  "1  Pennsylvania 
Lines,'  etc.,  and  designate  them  simi)ly  as  divisions  1,  2,  3,  etc., 
of  the  United  States  Railway  Administration.  Then  go  the 
names  of  stations,  such  as  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  etc., 
for  all  of  these  are  'ad\ertising,'  and,  finally,  we  shall  have  to 
address  each  other  as  'citi/.en.'  with  a  penitentiary  couAict 
number,  as  our  cognomen.  If  the  statement  as  pubhshed  is 
true,  it  must  be  that  some  one  has  spraintd  his  br.ain  in  an 
endeavor  to  disc-redit  go\-ernmt"nt  control.  But  we  prefer  to 
believe  it  the  product  of  a  reporter's  desire  to  get  .something  to 
nuike  good  copy,  rather  than  a  fact — altho  it  seems  to  be  a 
fact  that  passenger-fares  are  to  be  i)ut  on  actual  mileage  basis. 
.Vt  a  time  wh<>n  the  Governm(>nt  is  a(l\  ertising  to  an  extent  never 
before  dreamed  of  through  the  gi-nerositx  of  the  i)ress.  and  profit- 
ing enormou.sly  by  it,  there  seems  to  be  a  consI)irac.^-  to  discredit 
advertising  as  being  only  'an  agency  of  competition.'  When 
it  comes  to  denouncing  names  as  advertising.'  this  sublime 
idea  makes  it.self  sui)remely  ridiculous.  By  the  Avay,  what 
becomes  of  that  wonderful  li.st  of  Pullman-car  names  the 
origin  of  which  has  been  the  great  amu.sement  puzzle  of  travel? 
And  as  for  econom.A  ,  think  of  the  paint  required  to  paint  all  tlie 
names  off  and  substitute  numbers!" 


2« 
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MAKING    WAR-CRIPPLES    OVER 

How  SHALL  WE  LEAD  TIIH  (M{1I'1>LED  or  disiil)!,  .1 
soldier  or  sailcjr  hat-k  into  sclf-sui){)ortiiie  civil  life? 
or  iill  the  warriiiir  iialioiis.  CJcnnan}-  was  tlu-  only  one 
that  had  studied  this  (|ii»stioii  l>»'fon'  the  war  an«l  had  worked 
out  a  practical  plan  of  solution.  Hy  this  time  most  of  the 
Allies  have  tackled  it,  made  their  mistakes  and  r»<'orded  them 
BO  j)laitdy  that  we  iiee«l  not  make  them  over  afjain.  The  first 
Interallied  Conference  on  Keconstnu-tion  and  Heeducation  of  the 
Disabled  Combatant,  hehl  in  Paris  in  May,  1917.  started  us  on 
the  right  road,  and  at  the  second,  in  London  last  November,  a 
permanent  committee,  with  head(|uarters  in  France,  was  es- 
tJiblished — a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  information  on  the 
8ubje<*t.  How  we  ha\e  protitetl  by  it  is  described  V\v  Frank 
Parker  Sto<'kbridtre  in  the  New  York  Timex  MnQiizim'.  Me  sa>  s 
in  substance: 

"The  first  steps  toward  reinstat(  ineiit  to  a  self-supportinj; 
status,  and  by  far  the  most  im[)ortaiit  stei)s,  must  be  be^jim 
almost  immediately  aftt-r  the  soldier  recH'ives  the  incapacitating 
injury  and  carried  on  continuously  and  cTimulati\t'ly  throufjhotif 
the  i)eriod  of  his  hospital  care.  One  of  the  most  important 
lessons  trained  from  the  experience  ol"  the  Allies,  if  not  the  most 
important,  is  that  the  proldeni  of  the  restoration  of  the  crippled 
.soldier  to  u.sefulness  is  a  psycholotjical  one.  e\  en  more  than  it  is 
surjjic'al  or  economic. 

"  The  experit'nce  of  the  French  authorities,  who  had  to  ileal 
with  a  territic  proportion  of  mnllleK  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war  was  disheart«'ning.  Fewer  than  17  per  cent,  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  exprest  a  desire  or  even  willinpmess  to  learn 
how  U)  do  useful  work.  A  large  ])roportion  had  'lost  their 
nerve.'  at  the  sjime  time  that  they  lost  their  limbs  or  their 
eyesight.  Most  of  them  f«lt  that  they  had  done  (-nough  for 
their  couwtry  that  the  nation  owed  them  their  li\  ing  without 
effort.  To  a\()id  a  .similar  ex(>erience.  the  psychological  and 
eeonomii-  rehabilitation  of  every  American  inca[)acitated  by  his 
injuries  for  further  military  .service  will  begin  with  and  s;o  on 
parallel  with  his  i)hysical  rehabilitation. 

"The  first  reaction  of  the  man  who  has  lost  a  lind>  is  utter 
<lesi)air.  Uidt'.ss  he  is  a  man  whose  former  occupation  has  been 
mental,  he  sees  no  ray  of  hope  for  his  own  future.  So  the  first 
step  toward  rehabilitiition.  which  will  begin  almost  as  soon  as  the 
injured  man  comes  out  from  un<ler  the  anesthetic,  is  what  they 
are  terming  in  the  Surgeon-Oeneral's  oftice  "heer-ui)  work.' 
By  every  means  that  can  be  de\  ised  the  cripple  is  to  be  con- 
vinced that  his  ca.se  is  not  hopeless,  that  he  still  has  chances 
<»f  becoming  again  a  ii.seful  industrial  unit  perhaps  a  Ixtter 
chance  than  he  has  ever  had  before. 

"One  of  the  most  imi)ortant  means  of  instilling  this  \  itally 
important  lesson  will  be  through  the  utili/ation  of  "cheer-up 
men,'  themselves  crip|)les.  who  ha\«'  lost  arms,  legs,  or  sight,  and 
who  have,  nevertheless.  ma<le  good.  Plans  an-  coTuph-te  for 
the  employment  of  a  large  (^orps  of  these  'ch«ir-up  workers.' 
These  workers  are  to  be  attached  to  the  base-hospitals,  the 
hospital-shii)s  that  will  bring  the  incapai-itated  soldiers  back  to 
America  for  treatment,  and  to  the  general  and  special  hospitals 
on  this  side. 

"Sui)pleMienting  t  he  work  of  t  lie  "cIk  ei-u|)  men  "  w  ill  be  Ixioks. 
pictures,  motion-pictures,  and  oilier  e\hil)its  cah-ulated  to  inspire 
the  will  and  stimulate  the  .imbition  of  the  injured  man." 

To  insure  against  the  lialiil  of  idlent  s^.  we  .-ire  next  told,  every 
ci-ippled  soldier-  w  ill  Ix  giv  en  w  ork  as  soon  as  Ik  is  able  to  do  it. 
Special  nurses  are  beiny;  Irain-d  as  "bedside  teachers."  to  give 
till  wounded  man  ;i  start.  Tin  thinirs  Ik  does  at  tirsi  will 
b(  trivial,  but  the.v  will  be  gaged  to  the  nuin's  capacity  ami  lead 
to  a  future  career.  .\s  I  he  cripple  beconu's  a  convalescent,  nmre 
work  will  bi  reiiuired.  ( >n  the  hospital-ship  and  on  KIlis  Island 
there  will  be  ot1ici;ds  to  ascertain  available  data  on  whi<li  to 
base  the  particid.ar  form  of  reeducation  b«'st  a<lapted  to  his 
needs.      We  read  furl  her: 

"Fourteen  of  tin  gent  ral  hospitals  being  constructed  bv  the 
War  Dejiarl  nniit-  in  as  many  dilTerent  .sections  of  the  liiiled 
States  are  to  be  used  as  reconstruction  hos|)ita.'s.  where  tln« 
maimed  nuiy  be  restored  to  linir  fullest  usefulness.  To  eacli  will 
be  .itlachid    worksliips.    where  .at    least    the  rudiments  of  <lilTer- 


eni  tra<hs  may  In-  i)ractised;  ganh-ns  qmd  farm-laud  for  outdoor 
work,  and  every  i)ossible  facility  for  encoura-ging  the  cripph' 
t(»  ilo  his  utmost  toward  self-restoration.  Here,  too.  will  be 
(•entered  the  work  of  the  "reconstruction  aids,'  a  corps  of  instruc- 
tors in  physical  trainitig,  sjH'cially  trained  for  the  work  of  drilling 
crippled  men  in  tln'  fullest  u.se  of  their  n-maining  rau.soles.  to  the 
end  that  they  may  exerci.se  their  faculties  to  the  utmo.st.  The 
(h'gree  to  which  the  stump  of  an  arm  or  a  h'g  may  l)ecome  mobile 
and  u.seful  has  been  carefully  calculated  as  a  result  of  French 
exi)erience;  it  is  surprizing  to  a  sound  man  to  discover  how 
useful  half  a  forearm,  for  instance,  may  become.  The  corps 
of  reconstrucrtion  aids  is  being  recruited  from  among  men  and 
women  instructors  in  gynmasti<'S  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Marguerite  Sanderson,  of  Boston. 

""The  fitting  of  artificial  members  to  replace  missing  hands 
and  legs  has  become  almost  a  .science  in  itself.  Wonderful  results 
have  l)een  achieved  in  Europe  with  marvelous  and  complicated 
hand  mechanisms  that  enable  their  wearers  to  perform  almost 
miraculous  fc^ats.  For  most  crippled  .soldiers,  however,  the 
simider  forms,  \ariations  of  the  ))lain  hook  or  the  various  forms 
of  clamps  for  holding  t<K)ls,  are  much  more  serviceable  as  working 
hands.  A  specialized  body  of  surgeons  is  studying  the  whole 
subject  under  the  direction  of  Surgeon-General  Gorgas,  with  a 
view  to  fitting  ever.v  American  soldier  who  may  need  such 
artificial  aid  v\  ith  the  tyi)e  best  adapted  to  his  civilian  needs." 


GROWING   GRASS    WITH   WHEAT? 

SOMETHING  LIKE  THE  DISCOVERY  that  two  teh- 
graph  nnssages  at  once  may  be  sent  t)^  er  the  same  wire, 
which  startled  the  scientitic  world  a  good  manv-  years  ago. 
is  the  announcement  in  the  London  Times  (April  20  and  May  1) 
that  the  same  land  may  be  used  for  raising  gi-ass  and  wheat  at 
the  same  time.  Xdlure  (London.  May  2)^  from  which  we 
ex<'erpt  the  following  comments,  is  somewhat  cautious;  and 
doubtless  the  recent  "  Americanizaticm"  of  the  London  press, 
which  is  deplored  lu  all  good  Britons,  makes  caution  desirable, 
and  even  necessary.  Nevertluless  the  arti<'les  in  The  Timen 
are  described  by  the  reviewer  as  causing  "some  little  excitement 
in  agrictdtural  <'ircles."  as  '"the  method,  if  well  founded,  would 
revolutionize  agriculture  and  overconu  some  great  difKciilties 
in  food-i)roduction."     We  read  on: 

■.\t  i)resent  it  is  imi)(>ssible  to  express  any  opinion,  as  Jjo 
sunicieiit  statem«'nt  of  detail  has  yet  been  made.  It  was  stated 
in  the  article  that  the  government  experts  had  been  much 
imprest  by  the  method,  l)ut  iiujuiries  at  the  Food-Production 
Department  i)ut  rather  a  different  complexion  on  the  case. 
.\ccording  to  the  article,  the  nnthod  consists  in  delivering  a 
mixtm-e  of  wheat-  or  oat-seed  and  artificial  ft-rtilizers  under  the 
surface  of  grass  latid  in  .luly.  By  September  or  October  the 
cereal  is  stated  to  have  grown  from  eight  inches  to  tt-n  inches 
high.  Live  sto<'k  are  then  run  on  to  the  Held  to  t>at  down  the 
corn  and  grass;  the  effect  of  this  is  said  to  be  a  strengthening 
of  root-growth.  The  protection  from  frost  given  to  the  roots  of 
I  Ik  cereal  by  tin''  covering  of  turf  is  further  said  to  cau.se  an 
earlier  start  i»f  normal  spring  growth,  more  heads  to  b»>  thrown 
up.  more  rapid  development  of  the  jilant.  and  earlier  ri|)ening 
of  the  grain. 

"The  harvesting  is  proposed  to  l)e  done  by  unmans  of  an 
ordinary  mowit\g-machine  fitted  with  an  extra  knife  at  the 
projHr  height  abov«  the  grass  to  cut  the  heads  of  the  grain.  The 
lower  ki\ife  is  to  ••ut  the  luiy  as  usual,  and  the  upper  knif(>  to 
.ict  as  a  'header.'  .  Sixcial  arrangements  are  proi)os(>d  for 
sei)aratelv  colhcting  the  grain  and  the  straw. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  the  advantages  of  the  method 
if  it  materialized,  but  expectations  should  be  represt  until  a 
definite  trial  has  been  made  and  seen  by  competent  observers. 
.\gricullural  ex|)erimenls  are  just  as  full  of  pitfalls  as  any 
others,  and  agri<'ultural  .literal ur*'  t-ontains  many  proposals 
for  revolutionizing  crop  prodiK-tion  vvhit-h.  unfortuiiately,MU>ver 
matund. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  show  tiiat  growing  grass 
has  a  pernicious  efTect  on  wheat  sown  in  the  ordinary  way.  as 
careless  farrm-rs  have  often  learned  to  their  cost.  Mr.  Pick- 
ering'>  exi)eriments  at  the  Woburn  Fruit  Farm  further  demon- 
strate the  incompatibililv  of  grass  and  crops.  It  will  be  well, 
therefore,  to  await  delinite  and  unexceptionable  ev  i<Ience  before 
.iltaehini.'  iniporlance  to  the  ik  w  claims." 
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ARE  YOU  A   HYPERMORON? 

HAVE  YOU  HABITS;  or  do  your  habits  havo  you".' 
Are  your  habits  your  tools  or  your  masters?  If  the 
former,  you  are  riKbt-niinded — a  "euuoiac."  as  William 
Kstabrook  ('haucellor  calls  it  in  The  ./ournnl  of  Education 
(Boston).  If  thf  latter,  you  are  a  fool— a  ••  moron."  At  best 
you  are  a  '•hypennoron" — a  fool  of  tlie  hifi:her  type,      hi  this 

latter  stat^,  he  asserts,  many  of 

us  persist  through  life.  As  A\e 
grrow  and  develop  from  l)abyhood 
onward,  we  pass  throufrh  many 
progressive  stages  of  weak-mind- 
edness— idiocy,  imbeeility.  and 
moronoia.  A  boy  is  usually  in 
the  moron  stage  about  ten  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  pass;fs 
on  to  the  hypennoron  at  about 
fifteen  and  to  eunoia,  or  com- 
plete right-mindedness,  at  eigh- 
teen. It  is  natural  for  us  to  l)e 
hypermorons  for  about  tliree 
years,  but  millions  of  men.  wo 
are  told,  never  go  any  further, 
remaining  hypermorons  all  their 
lives.     He  says: 

"Ever>'  intelUgent  i)ersou 
knows  that  among  adults  are  to 
be  met  and  dealt  with  daily  a 
considerable  percentage  of  unde- 
veloped men  and  women  who  do 
not  quite  make  good.  They  are 
called  'youthful,'  'immature.' 
as  well  as  by  many  other 
epithets  that  indicate  a  slight 
inferiorit^'. 

"Their  relative  numbers  are 
large  among  deserted  wives, 
divorced  men,  tramps,  misde- 
meanants, and  petty  criminals, 

clerks,  manual  laborers,  domestic  servants,  army  ])ri\ates, 
sailors,  school-teachers,  college  instructors,  seamstresses,  teleg- 
raphers and  stenographers,  preachers,  actors,  musicians,  tele- 
phone-operators, bookkeepers,  laundrj'  worker-s,  inferior  railroad 
workers,  farm-hands,  and  small  farmers,  the  third  generation  of 
the  rich,  and  'helpers'  generally.  There  are  some  occupa- 
tions and  walks  of  life  into  which  hypermorons  can  not  even  get; 
and  other  occupations  and  walks  in  which,  tho  once  arrived,  they 
can  not  last.  The  hypermoron  may  memorize,  but  he  can  not 
long  practise,  law.  He  would  not  last  a  week  in  a  job  as  news- 
paper reporter.  Xo  hypermoron  ever  succeeds  as  a  merchant  or 
manufacturer  or  banker  or  indeed  a  manager  of  men  in  any  hne 
w  liatever.     The  hypermoron  completely  fails  in  social  control." 

Traits  of  the  hypermoron  arc  cataloged  as  "perseveration" — 
undue  or  foolish  perseverance;  a  false  relation  to  new  ideas; 
inability  to  understand  others'  points  of  view;  inabiUty  to 
reason  beyond  the  simplest  syllogism ;  slavish  sociability,  prone- 
ness  to  "join"  everything;  inc^apacity  for  self-government;  and 
being  in  a  hurry.  Further,  the  hypermoron  is  frequently 
neurasthenic,  can  not  learn  from  c.xi)erience,  and  is  subject  to 
occasional  unreasoning  tits  of  anger.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"This  'incurable  big  boy,'  this  habit-minded  man,  can  not 
generate  new  ideas  and  then  assess  them  rationally,  rejecting  the 
poor  ones  and  using  the  good.  At  his  \v\y  best,  he  does  recog- 
nize that  he  'has  no  brains'  and  becomes  a  subservient  worker 
according  to  his  own  habits  as  utilized  by  tht;  will  of  others.  At 
his  worst,  he  bcconu's  a  victim  of  his  own  instincts  and  habits 
and  of  the  social  milicti.  He  does  not  rise  to  forgery  or  burglary 
or  embezzlenu'iit  ui)()n  a  great  scale;  ])ut  he  does  commit  arsoia 
and  highway  robbery. 

'•Very  good  persons  spend  much  time,  much  money,  and 
umch  thought  trying  to  redeem  the  criminal  hypermoron;  but 
he  is  no  more  redeemable  than  the  criminal  imbecile.  They 
try  to  deliver  the  harmless  hypermoron  from  routine  to  free  and 


independent  li\'elihood — to  rational  citizenship,  to  happ.\-  home 
life,  aiul  to  an  agreea]>le  social  situation.  It  is  hopeless.  The 
deficiency   is  physical.     The  brain  areas  do  not  coordinate. 

"Adult  hyiurmorons  need  direction  l)y  others  in  order  to  be 
liappv  .  And  he  is  no  Iriend  of  theirs  who  thinks  of  them,  and 
accordingly  proceeds  otlu-rwise  in  dealing  with  them.  What- 
ever the  stock  or  ])re((l  or  race.  prol)ably  twenty-fi\e  years  of 
age  is  the  uppermost  limit  of  i)ossit)le  deliverance  from  this 
c(mdi1ion   through  any   now   known  (-(hicational   process. 


From  "Modeni  Building."  Dttroit. 

BUILDING  THE  FIRST  CONCRETE   TEMPLE  TO  BUDDHA. 


'"That  there  are  pedagogical  remedies  in  youth  for  this  con- 
dition which  so  afflicts  millions  of  adult  persons  is  obvious. 
Original  problems,  independent  themes,  laboratory  research, 
vigorous  incentives,  individual  debates,  hard  athletics,  and 
plenty  of  trouble  are  the  indicated  remedies.  Hypermoronoia 
is  normal  until  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  or  indeed  any- 
where up  to  twenty.  The  differential  pedagogy-  of  these  cases 
depends  upon  their  psychology 

"Mere  stupidity  is  not  necessarily  hypermoronoia.  Dull 
intelligence  is  still  intelligence.  Hypermoronoia  is  a  failure  of 
what  in  the  old-fashioned  psychology  was  styled  'the  sub- 
jective mind.'  .  .  .  The  hypermoron  gets  properly  the  materials 
of  thought,  but  the  free  and  effective  thoughts  do  not  issue. 
Hence,  when  the  diagnosis  is  correct,  the  prognosis  follows. 
For  the  adult  hypermoron,  the  future  offers  no  promise  of 
improvement." 

BUDDHISM  UP  TO  DATE— The  Ulustration  above  shows  the 
building  of  a  Buddhist  temple  at  Hakodate,  Japan — the  first 
instance  of  the  use  of  concrete  in  the  construction  of  such  an 
edifice.  Says  Modern  Building  (Detroit),  which  gives  credit  to 
The  Engineering  and  Cement  World  for  the  picture: 

"The  building  was  designed  by  Japanese  architects  and  con- 
structed under  the  .supervision  of  .Japanese  engineers;  but  the 
reenforcing  material  came  from  the  United  States,  being  on  the 
Kalm  system  and  furnished  by  the  Trucson  Steel  Company, 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  All  of  the  cement  used  was  made  locally 
at  the  Hokkaido  plant  of  the  Asano  Cement  Company,  of 
Tokjo.  .Jai)an.  Other  T)hotographs  reveal  a  curious  combination 
of  manual  lal)or  and  modern  construction  methods,  including  the- 
use  of  haud-i)ulled  roy)es  for  pile-driving  and  laborers  carrying 
wet  concrete  in  buckets  suspended  from  shoulder-poles,  Avith 
near-bj-  view  of  a  tower  system  of  pouring.  The  last-named  is 
now  generaUv  used  in  Tok^o  and  other  large  cities  of  Japan, 
while  porters  are  more  generally  employed  in  isolated  locations." 


THE   MOVIES    AS    A    "LIFE    CLASS" 

TWK  MOVIPiS  s»«iii  to  buvr  producrd  a  nal  artist. 
c«'rtainly  what  passes  for  a  jinxlifry  in  drawintj.  An 
Italian  Koy  of  thirtttii  has  made  sonic  astonisliini: 
»lrawintrs  of  war.  and  finds  that  he  <*an  jnnip  oxer  tin-  years 
n'(inirc<l  by  the  mature  artist  for  ohser\  ation  of  nature  by  yoinyj 
repeatedly   to  the  siinie  pieture  and   watdiintr  the  same  a<'tion 

over  and  over  asjain.    "  Life  doesn't  repeat  in 
t  '  

the  same  way,  and  tht>  ' cinematojfrafo '  does 
—just  as  long  as  I  want  to  stay  and  see  it." 
he  says  to  one  who  asks  why  he  <loes  not 
take  real  lifo  as  a  model.  Is  he  showin^r  iiis 
elders  how  to  bridge  the  years'.'  Air.  Walter 
Littlefield.  who  writes  in  the  New  York  Tiiins 
about  this  son  of  a  Carrara  se-ulptor,  .\rtnro 
Dazzi.  (h^elares  that  the  dr-awin>^s  of  littli' 
Komano  Dazzi  are  "the  most  remarkabli 
pictures  of  Italian  soldiers  e\er  se«.'n — re- 
markable not  for  techniciue,  not  for  imajii- 
nation.  but  for  moxcment  and  moti<m.  not 
suggested  or  cunningly  implied.  ))ut  actually 
e.vprest."  We  tind  that  the  boy's  drawings  • 
amply  satisfied  the  expectations  reports 
concerning  them  had  aroused: 

■'Specimens  of  his  work  weic  asked  for  b\- 
l{oman  friends,  but  always  the  same  answer 
<*ame  l)ack  from  the  elder  Dazzi  at  Carrara: 
'The  boy  destroys  everything  he  does.' 

"So  th»>\  waited.  e.\|)ei'tant,  until  l)y  soiut 
means,  as  yet  unre\ealed.  a  friend  of  tin 
father,  Ugo  Ojetti,  obtained  a  dozen  or  so  of 
Uomano's  pencil-drawings  and  had  them 
n  produced  in  the  ///'/.s//v/2/f;//r  of  Alilan.  .  .  . 

"Without  discussing  this  (juestion.  any- 
body can  see  that  the  boy's  drawings  ani 
most  remarkable,  that  they  visualize  motion 
in  a  most  convincing  manner. 

"A  visitor  once  found  Romano  at  the 
aire  of  thn^e  in  the  kit(^hen  seated  before 
a    marl)le-topped    table.       We    have    Signor 

Ojetti's  word  for  this  .story,  since  he  was  the  visitor,  and  lie  said 
to  the  baby: 

■'Romano.  <lra\\    me  a  liorse.' 

■"What  sort  of  a  hor.s( — Ureek,  a  racc-hor.se.  or  an  omnibus 
horse'/'  and  he  drew  all  three.  All  showed  the  same  analysis 
of  motion,  but  the  (Ireek  hor.se  alone  seemed  to  suggest  motion 
rather  tiian  to  portray  it.  The  Clreek  hor.se  was  the  copy  of  a 
statue  fronj  the  .same  I'anathenaic  Processions. 

"Another  curious  characteristi<*  long  observed  by  I  lie  family 
is  that  the  vehi<'le  through  which  he  expresses  his  thoughts 
has  |)a.s.sed  through  the  same  i)hases  of  divelopmenf  as  that 
invented  and  developed  by  tiu'  human  race.  His  early  dni-  ings 
were  Iine-|)iclures  expr(>ssing  or  indicating  ideas  rather  than 
nature.  To  him  the  walls,  roof,  and  windows  did  not  mean  a 
house,  but  his  own  house,  his  home.  A  nuin  walking,  always 
shown  in  several  distinct  positions,  di<l  not  mean  several  men,  or 
even  a  man,  but   his  own  father." 

Roiii;ino  fre(|Uiiit>  the  mov  in^r- picture  tliealcrs  w  liicli  siiovv  the 
films  taken  by  the  i)hotographer  of  tlu<  Supreme  ( 'ommand  at  the 
front.      lie  is  tlu>  traditional  genius  in  his  methods  of  work: 

"It  is  Hai<i  that  he  will  .see  the  sami'  picture  a  (lo/,ei\  times 
before  he  puts  |>encil  to  paper,  and  will  then  sit  up  in  bed  all 
night,  drawing  lim-s  which,  like  tin  proof-sheets  of  Halzac. 
meatiimjless  at  first,  reveal  in  their  last  expression  of  cnherem-e 
the  completed  story. 

"Very  often  his  mother,  coming  to  call  him  for  breakfast. 
Hnds   him    still    hard    at    work    with    the  bed-cover   strewn    with 


iiundreds  of  shet  ts  of  i)aper.  each  by  the  lines  thereon  indicating 
a  definite  stage  in  the  development  of  the  picture  the  boy  is  just 
finishing.  Usually  these  sketches  may  be  divided  into  thre« 
categoriis — indices  of  form  or  body,  perspective,  and  motion, 
these  last  bearing  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  picture 
in  hand. 

"On  su(di  occasions  his  mother  will  say:   'Come,  Romano,  it  is 
almost  school-time,'  well  knowing  what  the  answer  will  be: 
■■ ' Mninnni  tiiia,  why  should  1  go  to  school  when  I  learn  noth- 
ing about  my  drawing  there." 

•  ■  Whv .  indeed !  But  there  are  other  neces- 
.sar.v  things  to  be  learned  there,  m"ges  the 
mother,  who  sometimes  prevails.  But  everj' 
exening.  and  nearly  every  afternoon,  finds 
the  boy  at  the  movies.  Once  thej'  closed 
the  theater  and  locked  him  in.  and  there 
was  a  grt'at  commotion  in  the  family  over 
the  lost  boy. 

■'  'Oh.  why  did  you  stay  there,'  his  hiother 
reproachfully  ask<'d.  'after  exerybody  had 
gone'/ ' 

" '  Maiuitai  w;V(,'  Komano  replied, '  I  wante<l 
t  o  see  if  1  could  see  the  pictures  in  the  dark 
and  so  save  myself  a  lot  of  drawing  when  1 
got  home.'" 


A    IM<()l)l(i>'    OF   r.\KRAI<.\. 

All   Italian  Im».v   of   thirteen.   Romano 

Daz/.i,  vvliosedrawiuf^s  of  t  lie  war  liavc 

;istonislicd  ttic  arti-Jtsof  all  Italy. 
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SIMPLE    FAITH    IN    GERMAN 
SWEETNESS   AND   LIGHT 

DOVSK  OF  COLD  WATER  wiU 
probably  awake  the  dreamers  who 
imagine  that  some  sudden  revulsion 
of  sweet  reasonableness  will  l)i-ing  the  good 
Cienii.tn  people  around  to  our  views.  Canon 
.Saiiday,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  O.xford,  has 
just  had  his  douche,  from  the  very  German 
source  where  he  expected  something  verv 
different.  He  thought  Lichnowsky's  revela- 
tion that  Germany  started  the  war  would 
convert  all  the  German  intellectuals,  and 
es|)eciall>-  Professor  Troeltsch;  h«>nce,  he 
went  on  to  argue,  the  British  intellectual- 
should  show  an  equally  sweet  and  reasonable 
s|)irit.  Inhickily  for  Canon  Saiiday,  however,  his  trusted  Ger- 
tiKin  proft's.sor  had  just  come  out  in  a  (.Jerman  paper  indorsing 
the  whoU'  jiolicy  of  grab  in  Kussia  and  out-Heroding  Ilerod  in 
Prussianism.  Some  of  the  British  press  icmark  that  this  should 
be  a  lesson  to  the  j)acitists  who  try  to  smile  amiably  at  the  enemy 
and  are  really  jilaying  G«>rm;iny's  game.  The  Canyn's  t(niching 
ajipeal.  iirinted  in  tlu'  London  Timts.  was  made  before  the  British 
Academy  on  Mav  It,  on  '■Intellectual  Scholarship  After  the 
War."  The  Liehnowsky  confession  of  German  guilt  for  the  war. 
he  believed,  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  home  the  truth, 
first  to  the  leading  German  scholars,  and  through  them  to  tin 
Geniiaii  people.  His  chief  hojie  s(>enied  to  lie  in  Prof.  Ernst 
Troeltsch.  of  Ihith'lberg,  as  the  agent  in  bringing  about  "a 
heallliy  clmnge  in  German  public  opinion."  Hut  Proft>ssor 
Troeltsch  had  alnadv  deliven'd  himself  in  the  Alimich  Xcutsh 
Xiifhrirliti  n,  in  a  manner  to  show  himself  as  nuu-h  a  I'ru,ssiaii 
as  the  Kai.s(>r  could  th'sire.  Camui  Sanday  imagintnl  that 
German  and  British  scholars  might  be  exiiected  to  behave  lik' 
"gentlemen"  after  a  (piarrel  lias  been  brought  to  an  end 
tuiiv  tile  aggrieved  jiartv  could  not  l>e  expected  to  rush  into 
the  .(nn^  of  his  one-time  eiH'iiiy  too  precipit;itely.      IK-  said: 

"ill  the  cii.se  of  an  ordimiry  war  theri-  would  be  a  jieriod 
of  mutual  coolness,  of  rather  s»'vere  silence  and  inaction,  of 
.-ioniew  ti;it     studied    reserve.      Ka<'h    side    would    i)rob;tblv     wail 
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for  the  other  to  take  the  first  step.  And  the  chances  are  that 
the  first  step  would  be  not  a  big  one.  but  a  little  one,  brought 
about  by  some  practical  necessity. 

"But  in  the  present  war  the  conditions  have  not  been  normal. 
It  has  been  the  worst  war  ever  waged  by  Powers  calling  them- 
selves civilized.  It  l)egaii  with  great  l)itterness  on  one  side,  and 
it  has  reached  a  point  where  there  is  probably  equal  bitterness  on 
both.  This  bitterness  has  been  increa.s«>(l  on  our  side  by  (Jer- 
many's  adoption  of  a  juiml)er  of  unprecedented  practises  which, 
both  in  themselves  and  in  the  doctrines  by  which  they  were 
fiefended,  excited  moral  reprobation. 

"There  is  probably  no  country  whose  population  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  chivalrous,  sportsmanlike,  and  fair  than  our  own, 
but  the  provocation  we  have  re- 
ceived is  .so  deep  and  so  dea<lly  that 
it  is  not  surprizing  that  Germany  is 
regarded  by  many  as  having  made 
itself  an  outlaw  among  the  nations. 
In  many  of  the  doctrines  and  ideas 
which  it  has  avowed  with  so  nuich 
cynical  frankness  it  stands  pra(;ti- 
cally  alone.  Th(  stain  on  its  charac- 
t^T  can  not  be  wiped  out  in  a  day." 

The  Canon  holds  that  responsi- 
bility' for  a  i)eriod  of  coolness  be- 
tween the  two  nations  would  lie  with 
the  German,  who  in  his  onslaught 
"deliberately  ignored  all  conse- 
quences"; but  he  seems  to  fail  to 
see  how  readily  they  can  ignore  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  consequen- 
ces. His  reliance  on  Lichnowsky 
might  be  called  pathetic  did  it 
not  appear  that  he  i)robably  had 
no  knowledge  of  what  Professor 
Troeltsch  had  alreadj'-  written.  He 
says  of  the  Lichnowsky  revelations: 

"These  are  on  the  face  of  them         illustrations  i,v  ,on,t<-sv  ..f  n.c  New  vork 
so  convincing  that  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  affect  German  opinion  as 
nothing  from   the  outside  has  af- 
fected it  'hitherto.     It  will  not  be 

out  of  proportion  should  they  cause  a  complete  revulsion  and 
revolution  in  j)ul)lic  feeling;  and  this  should  happen  first  m  here 
that  feeling  is  most  sensitive  and  most  highly  instructed.  The 
disclosures  should  act  as  a  touchstone  for  the  moral  conscience  of 
the  whole  people,  but  primarily  for  the  conscience  of  its  moral 
leaders.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  effect  will  be  on  them. 
They  have  before  them  a  great  oi)portunity — such  an  opportunity 
as  never  has  been  for  a  learned  class  since  history  began.  If  they 
can  make  up  their  minds  to  act  upon  it,  and  throw  their  influence 
into  the  scale  in  order  to  bring  home  the  full  significance  of  these 
recent  revelations  to  their  countrAiuen!— to  wipe  out  a  bad  past 
and  inaugurate  a  better  future — the  proV)lem  of  international  re- 
lations between  scholars  after  th(»  war  might  very  soon  solve 
itself.  The  difficulties  are  doubtless  great;  but  the  rewards  of 
a  bold  and  independent  cour.se  will  be  still  greater.  Nothing 
eLse  will  hold  out  so  luuch  promise  of  leading  ultimately  to 
peace 

"The  question  is,  What  will  writers  like  Troeltsch  and  von 
llarnack  say  to  the  new  situation?  Both  of  them  have  used 
very  bitter  and  unjust  language  against  the  Entente  Powers, 
but  they  did  this  because  they  echoed  what  they  were  told 
officially.  They  adopted  just  those  charges  which  the  former 
Ambassador  to  London  has  now  so  directly  negatived.  But 
in  other  respects  they  have  written  Avith  weight  and  breadth 
of  view." 

On  the  following  day  I'hc  Timea  i)rints  a  letter  from  Air.  J.  A. 
Stewart,  pointing  out  that  the  Germans  "will  welcome"  Dr. 
Sanday's  invitation  "as  showing  that  one  of  the  objects  which 
entered  (we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing)  into  then-  cal- 
culations when  they  permitted  the  full  publication  of  the  Lich- 
nowsky revelations  in  their  newspapers  is  about  to  be  attained." 
He  imagines  them  saying: 

"Influential  people  in  England  are  beginning  to  believe  that 
the  German  public,  enlightened  by  the  Lichnowsky  revelations. 


is  bi'coiiiing  moi'e  frii'udly;    these  influential  people  in  j. 
are  evidently  beginning  to  think  that  they  ought  to  recipro 
they  are,   even   now,  anxious   to  talk  with  influential   people  . 
Germany  about    "peace  after  the  war";    out  of  this  academic 
talk  an  'atmosphere'  will  be  created  in  P^ngland  favorable  to  the 
conclusion   of   'a   good   German   peace'    by   negotiation   in   the 
event  of  our  not  being  able  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  at  the 
point  of  the  sword." 

If  Dr.  Sanday  is  not  a  sadder,  he  is  probably  a  wiser,  man,  now 
that  The  Times  has  furnished  him  and  the  British  public  in 
general  witli  citations  from  Professor  T£oeltsch's  article  in  the 
Munich  paper.      In  the  first  place,  the  German  professor  shows 
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Romano    Dazzi.  who   drew   this,   gets   his  knowledge   of  the   stress  of   battle  from   the  moving  pictures 
taken  at  the  front     He  says  they  are  superior  to  life  itself  lor  teaching  action. 

how   "placidly"   he  accepts   "the  German  exploitation  of  the 
Russian  Revolution": 

"The  Bolshevists  drove  the  Russian  border  peoples  into  the 
arms  of  the  Central  Powders,  and  compelled  the  Central  Powers 
to  Y>ush  forward  to  the  frontier  of  these  border  peoples  the 
plague-cordon  against  world-revolution.  The  fact  that  this 
could  be  achieved  in  such  an  amazinglj-  short  time  is  one  of 
our  great  military  achievements.  Thereby,  on  the  one  hand, 
Ave  have  achieved  a  militarily  tenable  frontier  for  Central 
Europe  toward  the  east,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
created  a  gu-dle  of  buffer  states  which  stretches  from  Finland  to 
the  Caucasus,  follows  the  whole  front  of  the  Central  Powers, 
and  in  the  East  already  stretches  out  to  Persia  as  the  last  link 
in  the  chain." 

Professor  Troeltsch,  as  The  Times  adapts  his  plirases,  does 
not  i)retend  to  accept  any  absolute  "right  of  self-determination" 
for  the  border  states;  such  a  right  "must  by  alliances  and 
conventions  be  brought  into  accord  with  the  A'ital  interests  of 
the  Central  Powers."  Here  Germany  "has  no  choice,"  and 
"everything  has  now  become  fate  and  necessity."  Professor 
Troeltsch  .sees  no  probability  that  the  Russian  "peace"  will 
be  revised  in  the  making  of  a  "general  peace." 

He  then  proceeds  to  attack  the  Western  PoAvers,  especially 
on  the  ground  that  the  German  attempts  to  break  their  "home 
fronts"  haA'e  not  been  alloAved  to  succeed.     He  says: 

"The  situation  is  that  the  diplomatic  winter  campaign,  which 
aimed  at  obtaining  a  settlement  and  economizing  the  strength 
and  resources  of  Europe,  has  been  defeated  by  the  stubbornness 
of  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George,  Avhile  Wilson's  attitude  has 
at  least  failed  to  prcA'ent  this,  and  consequently  is  deeply  involved 
in  the  consequences  of  this  stubbornness.  The  question  whether 
German  diplomacy  conducted  its  campaign  in  such  a  way  that 
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n  ioul«l  allVcl  the  lioim-  Iroiils  «»f  oiir  crHinits  is.  like  all  li\  pn- 
ilifti<'al  qiU'stii)ris,  undclfrinirud.  and  may  now  Im-  left  alom  . 
In  any  <'as<-  the  only  tliiiiy  llial  remained  was  oiir  present  otTiii- 
sive.  wliieli  we  wert'  alile  to  undertake  witli  our  whole  forees. 
as  at  the  hattle  of  the  Marne.  Imt  this  time  with  our  r«'ar  free. 
The  iron  foreheads  of  Cletneneeau  and  IJo.\  <l  <!ei.ii;e  had.  as  I 
ol»s«'r\'e<l   onee   l»efore.    to   he   ■•masjied    III." 


IVofessor 
si-fHlences" 


'rioeltsch     then    "oii^idi-rs    \arioii>     po^-iliie    ■(■on- 
of    the    otTell^ive         lie    does    not     sil^iresl     the     possi- 
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'I'lif  ()ri)l)lcm>  of  I'un'sliortellinK  si'ciii   i<>li;i\f  iiu  ifi'iors  lor  Kuinaiio 

Dazzi.   Ilic  Itali;iti    prodi^.v.     Tlic    Ki"<>tes<(in-    wi-itliiim    of  ;i    IhxI.n    in 

pain  is  Hin.iziimly  e.xpresi. 

hiiit.v  of  German  failure.  Imt  he  iiitimate>  that  Franc-e  iniyiit  Ite 
o\'emm  and  forced  into  a  peace  like  lliai  imposed  upon  Russia, 
aiifl  that  Kny:lai'd  ""miyflit  he  drixeii  from  the  ( "cntinent."'  That 
would  not  end  the  war  af^ai list  Kiitrland  and  .\i.ierica.  hut  "the 
ijreat  qiit-stion  would  then  he  how  (itrmaiivs  dxcrsea  world- 
tradi'  could  he  restore<l."  and  whether  (iermaii.\  would  ha\<' 
lo  ahandon.  more  or  less,  the  hope  of  that  and  to  din-ct  all  her 
nmin  aims  toward  the  Kasl.  I'lofessor  Troeltseh  fears  that 
■'reason"  would  still  not  pre\ail.  ami  that  (lermanx  would 
still  have  to  deal  "with  morally  poisoned  and  affitated  masses 
and  with  t lie  ruthless  scliemes  of  power  of  indi\  idiials."  Smdi 
is  the  laii^riiHKe  which  the  (hrmaii  Iheoloyian  uses  ahoiit  Kn^rlish 
and  American  opinion  after  a  forttii^ht's  <litrestion  <if  the  l/iidi- 
iiowsky  memorandiiml  Ih  is  altoj^ether  an  opportunist,  and 
iiids  his   first    article  a-  follows: 

"One  nia\  rej;r«'l  it.  l»ut  there  is  no  such  thiiitr  as  donnu.  in 
politics,  and  what  can  ami  should  he  demamled  in  a  certain 
definite  situation  will  hecoine  impossihie.  or  must  he  carefully 
adapted  to  the  new  circumstances,  when  the  general  sitiiHtion 
'■hanLr<'s." 

A  WKLCOMK  KMA.N<;il*AI'l(»N  (ierinan  literarx  criticism 
i.s  to  fn>  aloii^  with  so  man.x  other  dis<-redited  (iernian  things, 
says  th«  literary  critic  of  the  New  ^'ork  KnniiKi  I'nsl.  taking  his 
point  from  u  writer  in  the  London  Snlunlnii  liiriiir,  who  ex- 
amines "a  typical  monograph,  written  lony  hefort-  the  war."  hy 
a  Dr.  Krwin  Walter,  on  'The  Oritrin  of  '\'aiiil\  I'-air."  '  We 
are  yi\en  a  taste: 

"  F'irst  of  all,  accordint:  to  W.dter.  />*(  cA //  Slimii  is  a  .Jewess. 
The  laht)rious  anal.vst  has  forgot  ten  toj;ive  his  cvidenc*-  for  this 
fa<d ;  he  has  diseiisl  many  things,  hut  not  the  pe(li^rree  of  Miss 
Shniji.      Was  not   her  mother  a   .Mont  inorenc\  '     .\nd  how   iihoiil 


I  he  ri\al  claims  of  the  Kntrechats.  an  ancient  house  of  Oascony;' 
Further,  accordin^j  to  Dr.  \\alter,  litrLy  Sfiin/)  is  the  eounter- 
I)art  and  contradictitui  of  Scott's  Ififurro.  Thackeray  had 
alread.\  heyruri  his  hiirles(pie  of  IxanlKW.'  .  .  .  lirrky  of  thf 
ominous  surname,  the  .lewcss  of  the  pale  hair  and  jrreen  eyes, 
is  in  opposition  to  the  romam-e  of  S<'ott"s  Htlxrca.  and  that  is  the 
meanint:  of  Naiiitv  Fair."  .  .  .  Indeed,  this  Tnonotrra|)irs  darinK. 
-oaring,  mere-literal-facl-despisinjj.  and  niostly-on-tlie-suh- 
jecti\<-ima<riiiation-relyiiif;  temerity  is  so  difTereiit  from  the  slow, 
reitcular.  t:ramiii\  oroiis  trait  of  the  rest  of  the  hook  that  tln-re 
seems  room  for  the  hifrher  criticism  to  suggest  two  authors  (A 
and  Bi.  one  tlying  'dim  in  the  inten.se  inane."  the  other  walking 
steadil.v  from  place  to  commonplac<- lAer  a  large  area.  .  .  .  Thus. 
B    ma\     he    held    author   of    Mi.^s    Crawley'    in    this    version   of 

Vaiiit.v  Fair.'  lie  takes  her  seriously  as  a  sp«cinien  of  Aunt, 
;uid   traces  the   history  of  the  Aunt   in   previous   Fnglish  prose. 

For  the  figure  of  the  Aunt  in  Fnglish  prose  l>efore  Thaekeray 
not  much  room  has  l)een  njade.'  There  is  no  Aunt  in  Addison. 
I  ho    a    |Mrfunctory    I'ncle.       Uichardson    ignore<l    the    Aunt    in 

I'aniela"  and  Clarissa.'  Fielding  was  the  first  to  give  projH-r 
i-onsid(  ration  to  the  .\iirit  in  "Tom  .lones."  .  .  .  .\iid  so  forth 
.It   the  reiriilar  |)ai-e." 


ROOKS    FOR    AIIM  I  ION-GIRLS    Ai>JD 
SOLDTKR-BOYS 

TIIK  OLD-'n.MK  HOOK-JU'YKK  has  almost  disai>- 
peared  in  London.  People  who  read  serious  l^ooks 
have  now  had  to  find  e\  en  more  serious  oeeupation. 
for  a  prominent  l.,ondon  hookseller  tells  Thi  Dnily  Mail  thai 
(piitf  a  new  class  of  readers  now  frequent  his  shop — tin  munition- 
iiirls  and  tin  u:irls  in  t  he  go\  crnment  dei)artments.  Formerly, 
he  says,  he  kept  "a  hig  stock  of  li'ood-elass  })ooks.  and  book- 
lo\crs  r-ame  in  great  numhers  to  huy'';  hut  the  new  patron 
that  has  supplanted  him  demands- something  quite  «liflfereiit. 
>omithing  that  .\mericans  can  oid.\  i^uess  at  from  the  allusions 
to  the  works  of  Marie  ("orelli.  Tlie  new  pati'ons  are  not  to  he 
slighted  hy  the  liooksellers.  and  it  would  he  strange  if  the  novelist 
him.self  did  not  have  to  trim  his  sails  to  stiit  the  taste  of  the 
new  audience.      Thus: 

■"These  girls  huy  hooks  in  (juantities  that  would  snrpri/e 
))eoi)l(  who  do  not  know  them.  Quite  a  numh«>r  of  girls  come 
hen  and  hiiy  a  on.  or  (i.s.  novel  every  week.  As  for  the  cheaper 
editions  of  i)opular  novels,  our  diniculty  is  not  to  sell  them,  hut 
to  ohtain  suMicieiit  stocks  to  supply  the  demantl. 

"Very  few  of  the.se  girls  huy  .si  rioiis  hooks.  They  patronize 
fiction  almost  exclusively,  and  in  nineteen  eases  out  of  evi-ry 
twenty,  one  ])arti<-ular  .school  of  fiction.  The  great  favorite> 
are  Maud  Diver  and  Bertha  Ruck.  We  huy  Hertha  Bucks 
hy  the  dozen  ami  sell  them  hy  the  dozen  daily. 

"The  girls  like  romantie  tales  of  modern  life,  tales  of  city 
girls  or  girls  coming  t()  cities  who  have  splendid  a(h«-ntures. 
My  \  iew  as  a  hookseller  is  that  tin-  no\ clist  who  can  paint 
I'rince  ('harming  in  modern  guise  and  hring  romance  to  the 
London  girl's  life  as  spent  hy  her  in  IIMN  has  a  bigger  publi<' 
than  Marit  (Hrelli  had  in  her  he.xday.  The  munitio?i-girls 
will  see  to  that." 

Aimllnr  chaiiye  has  been  due  to  the  demand  for  books  for 
.-oldiel-s  at    I  he  fi'ont : 

"Ihic  oiil>  <-lieap  editions  an  wanted,  because  the  books 
ha\e  nsiiallv  lo  he  left  behind  after  they  are  read.  So  far 
as  m\  husiiie.ss  goes,  the  outstanding  featiwe  in  the  sale  of 
l>ook>  for  soldit  rs  has  been  the  re\i\al  of  interest  in  the  novels 
of  Dumas,  .\mong  modern  no\eli-is  their  faxorites  are  .lack 
Loiiclnii  and    l\e\   lieach 

"Tht  demand  for  war-hooks  has  .sharply  declined.  An  out- 
standimr  hixdv  will  still  .sell,  but  then'  is  little  call  foi  the  average 
mediocre  w ;ir-hook. 

"The  munition-girl  is.  as  I  have  said.  in\  mainstay,  and  if 
I  had  room  I  would  tit  up  a  <-oinforlahle  parlor  for  her  with  easy- 
chairs  and  a  hig  selection  of  all  tht  hooks  slu  likes  on  ihi  walls, 
so  that  she  could  taste  and  hu>   at  leisure." 

London  perhaps  bu\  s  more  new  hooks  to  give  to  her  soldiers 
than  we  do.  Or  the  dilTeieiiee  may  W  that  Knglish  j)rivHt.e 
lilwaries   .u.     deplete<l    after  four  years  of    war   and    the   needed 
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r.inliiiii-iiiattt  r  must  necessarily  !>«'  i)iir(Iias('<l  luw.  Our  W'-tr- 
Llbrarii  H>dUtiii  (Washintrton)  informs  us  tliat  \\\v  recent  liook- 
cirive  netted  3,(KK),0<)()  l)0()ks.  which  means  i)crhai)>  tliat  a  fjoodlx 
housH'leaninff-tlrive  was  simultaneously  effected.  'I'lit  Detroit 
Seii:-<  takes  this  view  of  it  from  certain  pifpiaMt  (l<tail>  that  it 
has  Katliered  up: 

"Api)arently  it  i>  easy  enoimli  for  our  lionie  patriots  to  part 
with  copies  ofMiss  Jane  Austen's  "  IVid*-  and  Prejudice.'  Rla(^k- 
uiore's  ■  l^)rna  Doone.'  or  stray  vohimes  of  other  dea<l  oiu's. 
Most  liltraries  are  afflicted  with  l>ooks  of  this  kind.  They  are 
standard.  Most  of  us  have  n-ad 
tluni  when  we  di<hrt  know  any 
hetter,  and  some  of  us  wouldn't 
do  it  atrain  for  less  than  doiiide 
union  wajjes.  Therefore,  when 
the  i-all  comes  for  hooks  for  the 
.soldiers,  we  cheerfully  sjicritice 
all  the  dull  om  s  on  which  we  can 
lay  our  liands. 

"Hut.  if  we  can  helieve  one  of 
the  otticials  of  the  Avar-service  de- 
I)artment  of  liie  American  J^ihrary 
.Association,  few  of  us  are  }ri\  in<; 
up  our  copies  of  ().  Fleiiry.  .\nd. 
above  all  other  authors.  ().  Ilenr\ 
appeals  to  soldiers!  Perhaps  it  is 
the  adventurous  «inality  of  his  in- 
imitable tahs  which  makes  the 
warriors  like  them.  Or  i)erhaps  it 
is  just  their  keen.  Ininujrous  Ann-ri- 
canism.  Be  that  as  it  may.  O. 
ITenry  is  the  soldier's  favorite. 

'"We  receive  in  donation  the 
hooks  of  practically  every  other 
author  except  O.  Henry."  says  the 
official  in  question,  who  is  in  char^je 
of  the  Hohokeii  office  of  the  lib- 
rary association,  'but  ai)parently 
I)eoi)le  refuse  to  }J:ive  ii])  their 
copies  of  "The  Four  Alillion." 
'"HoUinj;  Stones,"  "Heart  of  the 
West.'"  etc.  Shame  on  them!  They 
ought  to  send  their  old  cop'es  to  tht 
ones.' 

"As  a  trench-ciunpanion  O.  l!enr.\  can  not  l>e  surpasstd.  He 
is  brief,  he  is  witty,  he  is  deli<'iousl.\-  human.  Withont  meaning 
to.  apparently,  he  teaches  a  philo.sophy  of  cheerful  acceptan<'e 
of  The  ThiTijjs  That  Are  to  Be.  The  librarian  is  right  — we 
ought  to  send  O.  Henrj'  to  PYance." 

The  New  York  Erening  Pout  shows  its  fontiness  for  eomparati\'e 
statistics  by  citing  .some  of  The  Wnr-Lihrori/  BnllHiii'.s  figures: 

"It  was  found  that  cities  giving  most  for  ]ji])erty  Loans  also 
deveioi)ed  the  greatest  degree  of  book  generosity.  Xew  York,  as 
usual,  topjx'd  the  list  of  cities,  with  -irA.T^i');  Chicago  and 
(^leveland  tied  for  second  place,  with  NO. 000  ea<-h.  There  were  a 
great  many  di.sapi)ointments.  however.  Philadelphia,  home  of 
Ben  Franklin,  who  there  started  the  first  cii-culating  hbrary 
in  America,  only  sent  20.b4"2  volumes,  av  hile  Pittsburg,  home  of 
notorious  new  riches,  contributed  7().O00.  The  an.swer  of 
cultured  IMiihidel])hians  might  be  to  the  effect  that  they  buy 
literature  which  they  con.sider  worth  reading  over  and  over, 
while  the  city  of  belching  chimneys  buys  best-sellers  that  can- 
not become  J)ermanent  inhabitants  of  a  real  library.  But 
how  is  it.  then,  that  comparatively  small  Indianapolis,  center  of 
Hoosier  culture,  did  almost  as  wfll  as  Pliiladeljtliia  with  IS.OOO 
books".' 

"The  reluctance  of  a  real  lover  of  books  to  giv  t'  u|)  any  of  theui. 
especially  into  the  rough  atnutsphere  of  camps,  might  be  easily 
understood.  The  chap  to  whom  his  books  are  as  a  part  of  his 
flesh  and  bone  can  not  bear  to  think  of  their  knocking  about  in 
unsympathetic  hands  and  Iteing  destroyed  through  neglect. 
Something  of  the  sacredness  of  their  contents  adheres  for  him 
to  their  incarnation  of  jmper.  printer's  ink.  and  binding.  Yet. 
like  everything  we  i)ossess.  they  nnist  be  made  to  .serve  the  men 
who  are  lighting,  and  the  rarest  Aldine  edition  is  not  too  rare 
to  amuse  for  a  f<'W  moments  the  caprice  of  a  wounded  h)ng- 
shoreman  in  a  hospital  back  of  tlie  American  lines  in  P>ance. 
S')  the  8,(XK),0(X)  books  and  .">.()0().()(K)  magazines  already  col- 
lected will  be  only  a  beginning  of  a  great  flood  of  literature 
toward  France." 


H 


cowKi)  (;erman  artists 

()\V  CKK.M.W  AKTISTS  cast  then-  intellectual  inde- 
p<iideiice  to  the  winds  on<'e  war  was  declan'd  has  been 
brought  h<»me  \o  tis  befor<-  now.  The  popular  story  of 
last  \ear.  "Christine."  gave  such  a  i)ictun'.  Now  additional 
conlirmation  comes  from  a  Frenchman,  .Marc  Henry,  who  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  Ciennanv  and  "who  liked  dermans,"  says  the 
Toronto  Sdlunltn/  Xii/I'l.  Mr.  Ileiu-.v's  book  is  called  "Beyond 
th<    Kliine."  and  t  Ik    Toronto  paper  cuIIn  some  incid<'nts  to  sIioav 


li\     A    KKK.\(^H    .VIASTKK   OK    l>ltAVVlN(i. 

This  skfich  <>l'  ilu-  (ifiniaii  niiirdfr  of  two  boy.s.  l)y  Foraiu.  tlic  famous  Freu(;h  draftsman,  was  made  in 

tlic  early  days  of  the  war  for  tlic  Fiyuro  (Pari.s).     It  is  i-alled  "Their  Fir.st  Succe.ss,"  and  is  n^published 

here  to  show  how  remarkHhly  liis  woiiomy  t)f  expressive   lint'  is   also  true  of  the  younf?  Italian   Romano 

Dazzi,  whose  drawiiins  mafic  from  •■(•inem;i"  ijictiires  ar»'  reprodncofi  on  tlie  procedinfi  pa^es. 


(Idiers   and  buv    new 


I  he  al)ru[)t  about-face   ma<h'    by  the  German  intellectual   elite 
aitists.  authors,  ami   professors,  after  the  .August  days  of  1914. 
We  read: 

"Self-submission."  .says  Nietzsche,  "obedience  in  publico  or  in 
secret,  is  the  whole  of  (lernuiii  genius."  a?ul  a  single  crack  of  the 
imperial  huntsman's  whip  was  enough  to  bring  to  he<'l  all  these 
houmls  which  had  l)een  growling  or  yelping  at  him  a  moment 
before,  or  baying  behind  his  back  for  fi'eedom.  Not  Ra«'ma<'kers 
himself  could  make  more  savage  fun  of  the  Kaiser  ami  his 
.Vdnurable  Crichton  })relensi()ns  than  did  these  artists  and  au- 
thors a1  their  prewar  reunions.  But,  indeed,  no  man  ever  so 
gave  him.self  away  Avith  his  pre|)osterous  claims  to  universal 
geinu.s — sculptor,  architect,  composer,  strategist.  No  carica- 
tures could  exaggerate  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  Kaiser's  gro- 
tes(iu<'  conceit. 

"One  of  the  forenu>st  Berlin  .sculptors  told  jMr.  Henry  that 
the  Kaiser  once  f(mnd  some  ridiculous  fault  with  the  angle  of 
the  arm  of  a  statue  he  was  )no(h'ling.  l^])on  the  scidptor 
venturing  to  suggest  that  it  was  anatomically  correct,  his  Maj- 
esty drew  his  sword  and  struck  off  the  arm,  saying,  'You  Avill 
alter  that  now!" 

Ill  the  jilatis  of  a  new  church  which  the  architect  was 
submitting  to  the  Kaiser  there  happened  to  be  a  small  star- 
shaped  draftsman's  private  mark.  'Splendid!"  exclaimed  the 
Kaiser.  "What  a  glorious  id<'a  to  ])ut  a])ove  (Uir  human  cross 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem!"  As  the  architect  dared  not  set  his 
Majesty  right,  a  ridiculous  gilt  star  was  made  to  spring  from 
the  cross  at  the  top  of  the  clock-tower  at  an  additional  cost 
of  ."iO.OOO  marks!  But  the  war  has  effected  a  more  important 
<-onversion  than  that  of  the  intellectuals  from  s<-ornfuI  di.s- 
loyalty  to  fanatic  loyalty  to  the  Kaiser.  It  lias  subdued  or 
supprest  for  a  time  the  absolute  loathing  of  the  Bavarian  and 
of  the  South  (lerman  generally  for  the  Pru.ssian.  Mr.  Henry 
compares  the  I'russian  to  the  l)r(ir<>  once  kept  by  Italian  families 
to  get  rid  of  rivals  ami  enemies — a  kind  of  medieval  cliu<rker- 
out,  in  fact,;  but  a  hrtvo  who  is  most  hateful  of  all  to  his  eni- 
ph)yers!  'The  day  l^i'ussia  falls  she  will  have  no  enemv  more 
dea<Uv  than   hei-  former  allies."" 


THE  KAISER'S  PIOUS  REGARD  FOR  DEVIL-FISH 


JUST  WHY  the  only  protest  against  cruelty  that  William  11. 
was  ever  known  to  utter  was  made  in  behalf  of  a  devil- 
fish may  puzzle  those  of  his  adherents  who  have  been  led 
by  his  public  utterances  to  believe  him  a  partner  of  the  heavenly 
powers.     No  protests  have  come  from  him  since  then  against 


CopyrigliUil  1 


THEY  SEE   TOO  WELL,  OK    AUE    WIF-I'l  l,LV    IJMM) 


The  I{c<l-(Y(>ss  liospital    on    the  Aisnc.  near    Soissoius.  shows  its  inarkiiiKs  to  llii"  bliiulcst,  l)ul  llic 
(icrniaTis.  when   Uicy  bomb  tliesc   buildings,  coinplain  tliat  tlu-y  are  mistaken  for  barracks,  or  they 
arc  placed  too  near  military  objectives  that   must  l>o  destroyed 


enicllies  tliat  would  put  a  di\  il-fish  to  sliainc.  Lit  the  wheel 
of  time  turn  so  as  to  bring  about  for  hint  a  drive  on  tlie  Western 
Front,  bringing  agony  and  death  to  thousands  of  his  own  sub- 
jects and  death  and  ruin  upon  non-combatants  and  helph-ss  in- 
mates of  hosi)it!ils,  aixl  he  gives  credit  and  thanks,  first,  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  to  (lod  secondly,  with  the  most  emphasis 
upf)n  tlie  credit  due  to  the  former.  The  events  of  the  past 
weeks  have  l>rought  th«'s»'  contrasting  i)ictur,-s  to  om-  :ittei\tioii 


in  the  daily  press,  aud  if  anything  more  is  needed  to  point  the 
hypocrisy  of  Llun  protestations,  contrast  the  events  of  Corpus 
Christ i  day  in  Cologne  and  Paris.  Xo  bombs  fell  from  British 
airplanes  on  the  Rhine  city,  because  the  British  war-conmiand 
chivalrously  acceded  to  the  request  of  Cardinal  ^•on  Hartmann, 

conveyed  through  the  Pope,  to  si)are 
the  crowds  tliat  would  assemble  in 
the  strfets  to  view  the  processions 
celebrating  that  feast  day.  The  Ger- 
man High  Command  could  not  con- 
ceive of  a  promise  kept,  so  asked 
Cardinal  Aon  Hartmann  tt)  forbid 
the  processions.  The  precaution  was 
needless;  but  the  day  revealed  how 
sensible  the  war-lords  are  to  the  same 
hazards  in  an  enemy  i)eople,  for  the 
long-range  gun  dropt  its  shells  as 
usual  on  Paris,  and  by  an  irony  one 
lit  on  the  high  altar  of  a  famous 
church.  The  Kaiser's  tender  regard 
for  the  devil-fish  is  shown  in  tht 
account  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  of  a  \  isit  paid  by  the  Kaiser 
and  his  suite  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens at  Naples  in  1S96,  when,  by 
accident,  he  came  ui)on  an  Ameri- 
can experimenter.  Dr.  Ida  Henrietbi 
Hyde,  who  furnishes  the  narrative 
of  the  episode: 

"The  Kaiseriu  and  the  Kaiser 
entered  with  the.  Directors  of  the 
Station,  followed  by  the  visitors. 
They  came  toward  the  table  and 
groujied  themselves  about  it,  as  the 
Director  sai<l  in  low  tones,  "This 
American  scientist  is  performing 
an  experiment  that  might  interest 
you.' 

"The  Kaiser, surrounded  by  twenty 
members  of  the  dii)lomatic  corps, 
stood  before  me.  Not  a  word  was 
said  to  break  the  silence.  The  dis- 
tinguished spectators  stared  intently 
and  curiously.  Tlie  Kaiser  gazed 
steridy,  disdainfully,  and  disapprov- 
ingly at  the  operation'.  Suddenly,  a 
long,  slimy,  gnarled  arm.  in  writhing 
contortions,  was  wa\iug  in  the  air  as 
if  to  strike  us.  Witii  exclamations 
of  horror,  th(>  speetntors  drew  back. 
Even  the  Kai.ser  mo\ cd  back  a  step. 
"The  mt'iubers  of  the  eonij^any  ex- 
changed glances,  and  looked  cximh-- 
tnntly  at  the  erect  doii'ineerin^ 
cential  figure  for  exj)ressions  of  sym- 
pathy, inquiry,  and  reproach,  for  the 
seeming  sufferings  and  the  cruel 
tortures  of  the  helple.s.sly  bound  creatiu-e  in  front  of  them. 

"liefore  the  powerful  arm  coidd  be  pinioned  in  place,  the 
wliole  body  swerved  and  broke  loose  from  th(>  holders  of  the 
operating-table.  At  the  .same  time  the  arms  began  to  swing  an<l 
lash  in  twisting  coils  in  ail  possible  directions,  accompanied  by 
ertiptions  of  inky  jets  that  completely  enveloped  for  a  moment 
I  lie  (lesi)erate  creatur."  in  a  l)lack  misty  cloud. 

"  I  .saw  a  fierce  gaze  of  scorn  on  the  Kaiser's  face.  Instautlx 
lliniwini'  a    wet    sheet    o\  er   the  t»p«>rating-table,    I   shoved   the 
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creature's  arms  in  a  bag.  and  as  they  forced  their  way  out  they 
wert  quickly  fastened  in  the  holders  on  the  table — and  the 
operation  rajjidly  completed. 

"Amid  siphs  of  relief,  I  heard  some  one  say:  'Herr  Direktor, 
um  Gottes  iviUen  tell  us  what  that  creature  is,  and  why  is  it 
being  tortured?' 

"'Ahem!  Permit  me,'  said  the  Director,  turning  to  me,  'to 
introduce  you  to  Herr  Dr.  Schmidt,  the  ship's  chaplain.  Our 
distinguished  visitors,  no  doubt,  wish  to  have  the  reason  for 
this  operation  explained.' 

"The  conversation  was  conducted  in  German.  My  knefs 
trembled,  and  1  forgot  to  rise  and  make  the  court  bows. 

"But  before  I  had  had  an  oi)portunity  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  operation,  the  chaplain  moved  forward,  and  in  an  im- 
pressive, emotional  tone  .said.  "1  believe  that  you  are  subjecting 
the  helphss  creature  to  great  pain.' 

"'Pardon  me,  sir,'  I  replied  quickly,  "the  animal  is  not  hurt 
or  suffering  in  the  least.  It  is  an  octopus  with  eight  powerful 
arms.  In  the  water,  when  barely  touched,  it  exhibits  the  same 
frantic  locomotory  struggles  in  its  efforts  to  grasp  food  or 
enemies  beyond  its  reach.  It  can  envelop  itself  with  the  con- 
tents of  its  bag  of  inky  fluid  as  a  protection  from  its  foes.  The 
animal  happens  to  possess  digestive  glands  that  are  easily 
experimented  on,  and  are  verj'  valuable  in  the  elucidation  of 
several  important  physiological  and  pathological  functions 
pertaining  to  man.  We  caught  many  early  this  morning.  1 
kept  this,  the  largest  one,  and  the  li.sherman  .sold  the  others 
for  bait,  and  to  the  markets  for  Itahan  stew,  that  the  natives 
are  fond  of.  Permit  me  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  animal 
is  always  put  under  an  anesthetic,  and  after  the  operation  it  is 
given  an  overdose.' 

"There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then  the  Kaiser,  in 
dramatic,  compassionate  terms,  exclaimed:  'Das  arrnc  T liter!' 
(The  poor  creature!)  Then  he  turned  and  strutted  out  of  the 
room,  followed  by  his  guests  and  the  courteou.s  Director.  Stop- 
ping abruptly  at  the  oi)en  door,  he  said  to  the  Director,  in  loud, 
impressive  tones: 

""It  is  my  duty  as  president  of  the  Prussian  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  to  insist  that  experiments 
that  cause  pain  to  any  kind  of  animals  must  be  prohibited  in  the 
Naples  Zoological  Station,  if  you  expect  to  have  the  financial 
support  of  German  institutions.  We  may  tolerate  heartless 
research  in  American  women,  but  our  sympathetic  German 
women  would  refrain  from  such  cruel  occupations.'" 

Adapting  the  words  of  Hamlvt  to  his  mother,  one  might  say, 
"Look  first  on  that  picture  and  then  on  this."  It  is  one  fur- 
nished the  New  York  Times  by  Philip  Gibbs  and  describes  the 
bombing  of  the  British  hospital-camp  on  May  19: 

"It  was  Sunday  night,  and  a  very  dreadful  and  damnable 
thing  was  done  by  those  German  airmen  who  took  advantage 
of  the  moon.  They  flew  over  to  a  place  which  they  had  seen 
by  day  many  times,  so  that  they  might  know  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
British  hospital-camps.  All  the  huts  there  are  marked  out  with 
the  sign  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  Red-Cross  flag  waves  above 
them  for  any  flying  man  to  see. 

"The  enemy  should  be  j)erfectly  familiar  with  the  look  and 
purpose  of  this  collection  of  buildings  and  the  lay  of  the  ground 
in  which  they  are  placed;  but  in  order,  so  they  say,  to  destroy 
military  works  tlieir  bombing  squadrons  followed  the  line  of  the 
railway  and  flung  their  biggest  bombs  ov<'r  this  area  with  wanton 
carelessness  of  what  might  happen  to  men  already  wounded,  and 
sheltered  from  further  harm  in  the  only  sanctuary  which  this 
war  can  giv(>  them — under  the  Red-Ooss  flag. 

"It  was  a  tragedy  of  the  most  frightful  kind,  and  by  the  work 
of  those  airmen,  whatever  tlieir  (>xcuse,  tlie  German  people  stored 
up  for  themselves  one  more  caus<>  of  hate  \vhich,  after  the  war, 
will  clo.se  them  around  like  a  high  wall  against  which  the  spirit 
of  their  race  will  beat  in  vain  unless  there  is  great  mercy  in  the 
world. 

"In  many  of  those  hospital-huts,  in  nearly  all  of  them,  were 
badly  wounded  men— men  with  open  wounds  filtered  by  run- 
ning water,  men  with  broken  Hmbs  suspended  in  slings  and 
pulleys,  men  so  hurt  that  any  touch  or  jar  makes  them  quiver 
with  pain. 

"That  night  the  hospital-orderlies  who  had  been  tending  them 
all  day  were  mostly  in  their  own  sleeping-places.  Only  the  night 
nurses  and  attendants  were  in  the  wards,  moving  quietly  about, 
keeping  watchful  eyes  on  the  patients,  listening  to  that  sound 
of  breathing  which  tells  them  so  much  about  the  state  of  each 
sufferer,  and  bending  over  a  bed  here  or  there  to  shift  a  man's 
pillow  or  to  say  a  word  of  comfort  to  one  who  could  not  sleep. 


Then  sud(lenl>  there  was  the  noise  of  those  German  engines,  as 
1  heard  them  onc<'  in  a  hospital,  like  those  before  the  crashes 
which  followed  and  broke  the  windows. 

"The  German  flying-men  dropt  a  very  great  number  of 
bombs,  and  each  one  burst  in  the  midst  of  these  huts.  A  third 
of  the  bombs  were  of  the  largest  size,  which  made  enormous 
explosions  and  left  great  craters  in  the  earth.  Others  were 
smaller  shrapnel  bombs,  which  swept  the  wards  with  bullets. 
They  did  murder  on  a  big  scale. 

"They  killed  many  men  who  had  escaped  from  death  on  the 
battle-field  and  from  these  beds  looked  forward  to  life  again. 
They  killed  manj'  hospital-f)rderlies  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  their  fellow  men,  among  whom,  after 
each  battle,  there  are  German  soldiers  getting  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  British  and  the  same  kindness.  They  killed  and 
maimed  women  whose  uniforms  should  make  them  sacred  in 
this  war.  The  total  of  killed  and  wounded  runs  into  some 
hundreds." 

Between  May  15  and  June  1  there  were  seven  attacks  on 
British  hospitals  in  France,  according  to  a  statement  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  J.  J.  Macpherson,  Under-Secretary 
of  the  War  Office.  The  casualties  numbered  991,  and  were 
thus  distributed:  Killed — Officers,  11;  other  ranks,  318;  nursing 
Sisters,  5;  Women's  Auxiliary  Corps,  8;  civilians,  6.  Wounded 
— Officers,  18;  other  ranks,  534;  nursing  Sisters,  11;  Wornen's 
Au.xiliary  Corps,  7;   civilians,  73. 


CATHOLIC   SATIRE   ON  WOMEN   CLERGY 


S' 


"^^COPE  FOR  THEIR  GIFTS"  is  desired  by  more  than 
the  women  themselves  of  Great  Britain.  It  has  been 
proposed  in  a  recent  session  of  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  that  "lay  w^omen  should 
have  opened  to  them  the  same  offices  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  as  are  open  to  men."  Canon  Speck  is  reported  by 
the  London  Tablet  as  favoring  the  innovation,  feeling  that  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  pulpit  would  probably  bring  men 
back  into  the  Church.  Dr.  Sparrow-Simpson  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  proposal,  but  drove  home  to  its  logical  conclusion 
what  Canon  Speck  may  not  even  have  intended  to  imply. 
Dr.  Sparrow-Simpson  is  said  to  have  observed  that  "if  women 
stood  in  the  church  pulpits,  they  must  also  stand  at  church 
altars.  They  must  be  admitted  to  the  Episcopate.  Then 
'her  Grace  of  York'  would  perhaps  correspond  with  'his  Grace 
of  Canterbury,'  and  even  a  union  of  the  two  provinces  might 
be  brought  about  by  a  domestic  bond."  The  question  betook 
its  way  to  a  committee,  leaving  the  proposal  to  be  dealt  with  in 
any  mood  that  observers  might  find  themselves  affected  thereby. 
The  (^atholic  weekly  America  (New  York)  indulges  in  some- 
what satirical  merriment  over  the  varied  implications  of  the 
proposal,  saying: 

"The  chivalrous  Archdeacon's  suggestion,  however,  should 
not  be  lightly  dismissed,  for  perhaps  he  has  at  last  found  a 
way  of  uniting  in  harmonious  cooperation  not  only  the  nine 
divergent  schools  of  thought,  which,  as  Mr.  Ronald  Kno.x 
assures  us,  now  exist  in  the  Established  (^hurch,  but  the  ordain- 
ing of  women  to  the  ministry  may  even  be  the  means  of  gathering 
tog(>ther  into  one  highly  domestic,  tho  exceedingly  undogmatic, 
body  e\ery  sect  of  Protestantism.  The  marriage  of  all  'Ultra- 
marine' archimandrites  to  'Neo-Evangelical'  archdeaconesses, 
for  example,  would  doubtless  give  a  controlling  'High  (Church 
Liberal'  character  to  the  entire  Pjstablishment  which  would  make 
it  even  easier  than  now  for  near-rationalists  and  near-Romanists 
to  live  together  lovingly  under  the  same  roof-tree.  Perhaps 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  pulpits  of  Protestantism,  more- 
over, might  eventually  be  the  means  of  healing  the  lamentable 
di\isions  that  now  characterize  the  sects.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  each  hard-and-fast  Presbyterian  minister  chose  a  life 
partner  from  the  puljjit  of  the  neighboring  Universalist  Church, 
or  that  every  Eddyite  faith-healer  found  a  husband  in  a  leader 
of  the  Adventist  camp-meeting? 

"Another  practical  advantage  that  would  doubtless  follow  the 
union  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  of  hitherto  unreconcilable 
pulpiteers   would   be   the   mutual   lightening   of   the   ministry's 
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lal)orv    and    l.iinl.iis,     Tlu-    inoniini:      fuiK-iiDii.     for    .xiniipl. .  It    i>  nt.i   all«-mptod  to  imply   that  women  have  not  already 

could  lit    spltudidly  conducted  h\    tin-  l{c\ .  Mr.  Churchlx.  and  madt    sacriticcs  aside  from   what   thej-  share  in  the  losses  that 

the   attractive   evening  service   l>y    his   no   l.-ss   reverend    hrid..  ,.,,„,,.  ,,,  jjj^.j^  ,„^.„       ^j^s.  !„,./,  Mavnes  Irwin  is  reported  bv  th. 

St.    Paid,   to   he  .sure,   wrote    Bishop  Timolhv   soniethini;  ahout  ^  .u     w     i        ,        i        i          .            ' 

,   ,    .            ,-        1  *     ♦        I           1  I         I    .  4U   >     ;         ,.   ..,  Nt'W  \ork    hims  as  savnitr  at  the  \\ashintjton  headquarters  ofi 

women  not  lieint>:  suffered  ti>  teach,  and  besides  th»'re  is  a  ver\  •      '^ 

annoyintr  al)s<-nce  of  any   proof   that  women   were  ordained   in  the  .National  Women's  |>arty  thai  hetwem  oCKMHK)  and  7.")().()n(l 

Ai)oslolic    times   for   the   ministry   of   the   altar,   and    that    early  w<»men  have  been  killed  in  the  war.      She  i)articularizes: 

pre<-e.lent.    moreover,    has    been    perversely    folh.wed    by    some  ..,,,j^^,^.  ,^^^^_  ,,^.^.^^  ^j,,^.^,  ;,^  ,„„„iti„„-factori..s.  have  met  with 

.sixty    tren.rations    of    (  hnstians.      But    what    ot    that.       Is    the  .„.,.i,,„„-^   directlv    behind    ill.     Fivnch    an.l    British    Hn.s.    have 

onward  mand.  of  I'n.tesfant.sn.  to  be  stayed  by  a  superstitious  ,^^_^  ^^    j.-jj^,^,    ,^^     ;i,binarine>.    bv    bombs,    and    by    other   causes, 

reverence   for   tlu-   usaires  ot    antH|Uify.       .\s  Or   the   de|.lorably  ,,,j^.^  .,  ^j^^,  ^^.;^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^.j^j^,,^  ^^.,,,,,^,,  ,,^^,.  ,,,„.,^  ,,„^n\hed  as  a 

narr.nv    and    od-fashmne.l    views    held    by    th..    Apostle    of    tlie  ^^  ^^  ,^^  ,^j^^^,  ,,^^j^  ^^^^^^  .^^  ,,,^,  ,.^1^,     .^^,^1  ,,,,,  ^,.^,   ,j,,,,,    ^,„.,,.f^^,. 

(bntdes  re^ardintr  woman  s  plac    in   tlu-  (  hurch.   Dr.  Sparrow-  ^,^^^.  ,^.^^^    ^^.^,^^  .-xposed  f.  su.-h  risks." 
Simpson   siijrij:.  sted   a   siimmarx    wa\    of   a\<)idin}r  the  ditliciilty. 

for  he  would  simply  adopt  a  certain   Lilural  clcriryman's  device  

of    di\  idintr    into    two    jjieat    classes    c\«r.\  tiling    attributed    to 
St.  Paul:     "'Plial    w  liicli   i<  nut   trmuiMc  .ind   that    wliich  doi-;  not 


PLANS   TO    EVAJNGELIZK    RUSSIA 

"""^""■"   ""  -i--VKKSIDK.\T  WILSON'S  ASSUKANCK  in  his  Red-Cross 
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speecli    that    he   remembered    Russia    is   being   tran8late<i 

A     CALL     FOR     WOMKA     TO     VOLUJNTKKK  ^        int<.  activities  ,m  the  Uovemmenfs  part       While  this  is 

happeiiiii};  the  Chundi   is  not   showing   itself  behindhand  in  her 

PKACTK'AliLY     KVKUV     TK.MNKD     NTUSK     in     the  thought  of  the  distracted  country,  tho  the  (lovernment  upin-r- 

•ountry   is  incUnled   in   the  call  of  the   Bed  Cross  for  the  „,,)sl     there    began    with    a    repudiation    of    all    churches.     The 

emolni.nl     of     _'.").()()(»     trained     nurses     this     >  ear.      The  Russian    Bil)l..  an.l    Kducational    Institute,   established  by  Rev. 

l)hysi.-ally  lit  among  th.m  will  g.>  t.i  do  actual  war-work  wliil.-  William     F.lter    in     Phila.l.-lphia,    has    one    hundred    .students, 

the   rest    will    be   assign.  .1    l.i    h.)spitals   and    other    instituli.uis  jn-incipally  Russians,  preparing  f.)r  service  in  tlu'ir  own  country, 

where  nurses  are  n. ■.■.!. •.!.      'Phis  is  a  call  that  foresj-es  the  needs  .\  ,.;,ii  f,)r  .-.(nferenc..  and   jiray.'r  on  behalf  .»f  Russia  has  bet'ii 

of   this   ountry    in    a    futiin     perliai)s   not    very    remote.      Miss  sent    ..nt   for  a    meeting  in   the    .M.)ody    Institute.   Chicago,  for 

.lane  .\.   I). Ian.),  chairman  >>(    th.-  Nati.mal  (".tmmitte.'  on   R.-.i-  .Imi.    2\  to  2X.  and  the  signatures  thereto  represent  some  of  th. 

Cross  Nursing  S(r\  ice.  urg.s  it  as  .)r  "th.'  greatest  importan.-.-  bcst-kn.>wn  Christian  h-aders  of  all   Kvang.-lical  dominations  in 

that  able  and  .ducated  .\.»ung  women  sh.>ul(l  !)»•  urged  to  enter  America.      77/.    .\f issioiKiri/   Uvr'nir  ,if  lh<     W'nrhf   presents  the.s. 

regular    training-.scho.)ls    and    take    the    usual    course    in    or.l.  r  features  d.-signaled  in  tli.-  .-all  as  th.'  i)urp<)s.'s  >>{  th.'  gathering: 

t.>    tit    th.'msehes    fulh  ."      In    the    .-nlin-    I'nited    States    lli.r.-  ,„,               ,      .         •      ,,        •     ,                 w     j   •      ,i 

■  The   revolution    in   Russia  has  r.sulted  in  throwing  open  t.> 

are  sai.i   to  1..-  o.dy   <.>s.()(M)  r.gist.r..i   nui-s.-s.  which  shows   that  ,,,,.  (j,,^,,^!  the   larg.-st   .-ountry.    with   its  largest    p.)pulati.)n  of 

one  of  e\-ery  f.)ur  qualified  w.>men  must   v.>lunleer  if  the  Anur-  while   i)eople,   in    the   w.u-ld.      There  are    1S'2,(M)(),(KK)   j)e.)ple  in 

lean  wound. -d  are   1.)  be  cared   f.)r.     Surgon-deiieral   (}orgas>  Russia,  and  yet  there  are  not  as  many  evangelical  w.trkers  there 

l..tt,-r  t..  th..  R...I  Cross  tfnis  puts  tli,-  Armv's  n,...!  ..f  nurses:  ''^  '"   ^^^  '•»*>•  «>♦"  Chicag.,  alon...      .Vny  adequate  evangen/.ati..h 

|)lan  must  embra.^t  not  onl\  the  hundred  million  luitn  e  iiussians. 

"No  m.ire   urg«'nt    need   exists   to-day   an.l    n.:   fa.'l.)r  can   h..  but  also  the  seven  million  Jews,  the  twenty   niilli.)n   Poles,  th. 

more  inip.)r1anf  in  tin- winning  of  this  war  than  adequate  care  of  thirty  million  Ukrainians,  millions    .)f  M.)hamniedans  (Tatars, 

our  sick  and  w.mnded.      Nurses  \vh.)  respond  will  have  the  in-  Kurds.    Kirghiz,    etc.),    Armenians.    R.mmanians,    and    Greeks, 

finite  satisfa.'ti.in  of  knowing  that  they  are  h-sseiiing  the  sufT.i-  and  besides  these  the  Bulgarians,  Servians.  Cr.>atians.  M.mt.- 

ings  .>f  the  iiH'ii  of  their  .)wn  .•ountry;    IIds.-  b.>und   by  ties  of  n.-grins,  and  .ither  relate. 1  Sla\.)nic  peo})h's. 

bloo.l.   friendship,   and   br.)t herhood.      Nurses   of   .Xmerica,   your  "The    propaganda    .)f    atheism    and    materialism    is    alread> 

country  calls  you."  assumintr  awful   pr.)p.)rti.)ns.      Th.r..   is   no   time  to  hise.     Th< 

(ir.'.'k    Orthodox    Cluir.di    is    rapi.llx     l.)sing    its    grip    upon   the 

The    St.    Louis    I'li.sl-Di.-i/Kilcli.   a.-ling    U|).)n    this    suggestion.  jieafts   of   th.'    p.'oph-.    and    b.-fore   long   large    masses  of   siinpl. 

brings  1.1  bear  its  sirong.'st   persuasive  powers,  saying:  religi.nisly    iii.dined    Russians   may   be   led   astray   into  coniplet. 

intid.lity.      Millions    of    th.'    p.'.>ple    ar.'    l.)oking    for    .something 

"  WhiU-  th..   men  <>{  th..  nati.ui   ha\..  c.uis.nt.'.l   to  l.'gal  c.nn-  differ. 'lit. 

pulsion  and   an-  going   t.>   the  front    b\    th.ir   lh.)usaiids  to   win  "The  great.'st  immediate  need  is  the  printing  and  cir.-ulatiiiL' 

this  righteous* war.  they  are  l.toking  1.)  tlmse  aiu.uig  tlu-  women  of  at   least  a  niilli.m  co})ies  of  the  Russian   Bible,  thre.'  inillion 

who  are  competent   an.l   lit.   to   sec.)nd   their  elTorts  v.)luntaril.\  copies  .>f  tin- New  TestaiiU'iit.  an.l  a  large  sup{)ly  .>f  the  very  best 

by  giving  that  vital  ai.l  ami  .•oinfort  to  th.'  w.ninded  which  only  Russian  .'vangeli.-al  literature.      Then  s.'\ cral   hundred  evangel- 

su.-h  women  can  give.      Without  a  sunicieiit  numb.r  of  trained  ists.   .-olporteurs,   and   Christian    w.)rk.'rs   must    In-   train. .1  aii'l 

nurses,  America's  young  m.ii  will  languish  an.l  .lie.      This  will  cpiippe.l  for  .servi.-e  in  Russia.      Alreadv   one  hundred  liussiaiis 

have   the   .'IT.'ct    of   [)r.)l.)ngiiig    the   war,  ami   thus   robbing  th.  in    .^m.-rica  have  offered   th.'inselves  for  s.>i^7,sa\  ing  service  in 

country  of  th.nisaiids  .>f  III.  n  who  .)therwise  might  not  have  to  b.  their  native  land  and  are  n.)vv  in   training,  and   there  are  alsn 

sacrificed.  lum.lr.'ds  .)f  onv.'rt.'d  and  edu.'atcd  im-n  in   !{us.sia  wlw)  hav. 

"It  is  believ.'d  that,   when   III.,  iiee.l  is  kn.)wn,   trained  nurses  siifT.r.'d    f.)r   th.'ir   faith    an.l    wlm    n.tw    ii.'.-d    to    be   ralli.'d   ami 

will    gladly    v.)liinleer   lor   this    most    h.m.irable.    palri.)tie    duly.  in.-.niraged. 

The    responsibility    lies    dire.'lly    upon    th.-    registered    nurses    f.i  "  .V  vital  facl.u-  in  the  reali/ati.m  of  a  .•ompreh.'iisive  plan  f«'i 

enroll  th. •Ills.. Ives,  an.l  upon  the  gradual.,  nurses  l.i  inak«.  them-  Uussiji    must    be    the   evang.'lizali.m    of    th.'    Russian    and   .ithei 

selves  eligible  for   eiirolm.iit.      ll   is  a  privilege  ofTered  to  women  Slav.uiic   people  in    .\merica    in   .n.l.'r   thai    they    may   n'turn  t" 

greater   than   any    that    has   ever   been   ofTered.      Kv.-ry    |)o.ssib|(  I  h.ir    native    lands    fully    e.piippe.l    for    .'fTective    servi.-i'.     Tin 

proli'cti.in   will   !>.'  giv.-n   th.-m.   inclii.ling  a  sjn'cial   provisi.ui  for  unit.'d   jjray.'rs  of  (lod's  peopl.'  .'Verywlier.'  must   be  otTered  np 

iiisuran.-e.  m  Ixhalf  of  tlies..  l.mg-n.'gl.'.'t.'.l  mullitu.les." 

"The  |)iil»lic  can  h..|p  in  inaUini:  this  .•all  .'llVcliv ...      Tlwrt' ar.. 

ih.Misan.ls    of    i)ers..n^    w  Ik.    can    disp,.nse    with    train. .1    nurs.'s.  Russian     and     oth.r     Slav..ni.-     .v  ang.list..     an.l     mis.snmaiN 

now   retain.'.]    partly    in  the  cai>aci1y  of  c.mipani.ms.      Other  in-  \\  ork.rs  .if  th.'  Chicago  Tract   So.i.ly    will  assist   the  c.inferen.'. 

dividuals  w  h.i  have  Imiii  in  th.   habit  .if  .inploying  Iraine.i  nurses  which    will   b.    1..!    by    th..    R.v  .    .Mr.    lAlLr.      Th.'  conferenc... 

wh.-re   th.-ir   s<.rvi.'..s    w.r..    r.ally    n..t    m.'.h'.l    .-an    h.-lp    by    .lis-  ^.,^^  ihc  ...lit.u-  ..f    the  h'rriru-.  "inav  mark  an  .p.ich  in  Russian 

continuing  llie  praclis...      But.  in  ord.'r  t.i  en.-.uirage  the  palnoli.'       ,.  i-       ,  .,,.    • ,, 

nu,-...  it  is  iirg,.<l  Ihal.  when  a  train.'.l  nurs,'  is  r.-ally   m.'.l.'.l.  an  '"^"">  ••""•  '"  <'"'  Progress  of  (  hristianily.        II.'  a.l.ls: 

•  nr.ill.'d  Red-Cross  nurs.-  be  einidoycl.  if  availalil.  .  W  iiat  will  be  r.s.rv  ..1  for  th.'  Russia  of  th.   future'.'     Will  sli. 

"  IMiysi.'ians  and   h.ispilal  organi/.ali.tns  can  also  be  of  gr.ai  Iim     Ik  r    body    an.l    gain    her   soul'.'      .Mr.ady    she    has   hist    th. 

help  in  this  movement   by    rel.asing  as  many    .if  th.ir  gra.luat.  Ikrain.    in  the  south,  P.iland.  Finland,  ("ourlaiid,  Ijivonia,  ami 

iiurseK  as   <'aii    be   spar.'d,    substituting   e.tnipel.nt    wom.ii    ihh  Ksih.uiia.      With    tht!    setting     of    h.-r    politi.-al    sun    nia.v    lh< 

specially  fitted  for  war-work,  or  b.y  .m.l  the  serv  ie.  ag.  .'  Sun  .if  Righteousn.>ss  arise  for  Russia  with  h.aling  in  his  wings!" 
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"()(   all   thr   Koocl   Mrtyinns 

^X'ith  this  1   most  fully  agree. 
Such  words  art-  thr  best,  for  they  sweetly  suggest 
A   CaTnt>bell\   Soup  hanqiiet   for  me. 


Why 

Mr,  Hoover 

said  it— 


Why  your  first  Home  Card 

advises — ''Use  soups 

more  freely'^ — 

Because    good    soup    is    not    a    "frill"   nor    an 
"extra/*    but    a     nourishing    health-giving    food 
which  should  be  eaten  by  every  family — every  day — a 
fact  w^ell  recognized  by  the  highest  dietary  authorities. 

You  are  in  line  v^^ith  the  urgent  food  requirements  of 
our  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  you  meet  an 
essential  health  requirement  of  your  family  in  a  most 
practical  vv^ay  through  the  regular  use  of 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 


VEGETABLE 


It  is  tempting,  nutritious  and,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  economical. 

It  combines  a  substantial  abundance  of 
delicious  vegetables  \A/^ith  fine  Kerbs,  strength - 
giving  cereals  and  a  ricK  stock  made  from 
selected  beef. 

We  use  choice  large  white  potatoes,  svv^eet 
yellow  turnips,  tender  Chantenay  carrots, 
small  peas,  baby  lima  beans  and  Country 
Gentleman  corn.  We  include  Dutch  cabbage, 
juicy  green  okra,  the  best  of  tomatoes,  celery 
and  parsley.  We  add  alphabet  macaroni, 
rice,  barley,  a  bit  of  leek  and  onion  and  suf- 
ficient sweet  red  peppers  to  complete  the 
tasty  flavoring. 

Let  your  grocer  supply  you  w^ith  a 
extra  deliveries  and  needless  delay. 

21  kinds 


You  could  not  gather  all  these  choice  veg- 
etables— even  from  a  garden  of  your  ow^n 
and  produce  such  a  w^ell-balanced  combina- 
tion in  any  home-made  soup.  No  home 
kitchen  could  produce  such  a  soup  at  any- 
thing like  so  low^  a  cost. 

To  yield  full  nutritive  value  and  the  most 
agreeable  flavor,  soup  should  be  made  from 
especially  selected  materials  blended  in 
accurate   proportions. 

You  obtain  in  this  w^holesome  soup  ex- 
actly the  food  elements  most  often  neglected 
yet  positively  necessary  to  a  well  regulated 
and  invigorating  diet.  In  a  word,  you  get 
high  food-value  at  low  cost. 

dozen  or  more  at  a  time,  thus  saving 


12c 


a  can 
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STEEL    /ASBESTOS/ ASPHfilT 
IS  STROJ^G  n  jstjvjsrt  nisy&aiEJiiPJiOQF 


RArN 


SUN 


FUNfES 


J 


t/iere^re  when  you  COMBINE 
ST£EL  andASPBALTand 
ASBJESTOS,  as  is  don^Jn 

you/tave  a  product  w/t/i  remarA 
aS/e  sfjvnqth  and  durab/7/ti/. 

And  apart  from  this  very  natural  assumption,  what 
has  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  proven  in  service? 

It  has  proven  that  sulphurous  gases,  acid  and  alkali 
fumes  and  dampness  (even  salt  water  dampness)  will  not 
rust  it. 

It  has  proven  superior  to  the  weather's  merciless  and 
perpetual  alternations — sunshine  and  storm,  dryness  and 
moisture,  intense  heat  and  intense  cold. 

It  has  proven  itself  a  most  effective  fire-retardant. 
It  has  proven  that  it  does  not  require  painting. 

To  sum  up,  not  only  is  APM  low  in  first  cost,  but  it 
involves  practically  no  maintenance  or  depreciation  costs. 
It  LASTS — because  of  materials  naturally  strong  and  pro- 
tective. Furnished  in  standard  gauges  and  sizes,  red  and 
black. 

The  man  interested  in  roofing  and  enclosing  a  single, 
small  factory  building,  or  the  man  with  the  roofing  and 
siding  problems  of  a  great  industrial  plant,  will  both  find 
facts  of  interest  in  Booklet  112. 


.^^romd^iil^  Gompaivy 

\iranch  Offices  in  Principal  Cilies 
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Poci^ic  Go»  and  Electric  Company 
Oakland,  California 


CURRENT  POETRY 


THERE  is  a  iiiaui'*  in  the  very  name  o 
France,  a  magic  that  brings  a  thrill  ti 
e\ery  American  heart  when  we  think  o' 
the  ancient  tie  that  binds  together  the  tw( 
greatest  republics  of  the  world  in  a  fra 
teriial  bond  that  the  war  has  but  made  tlv 
closer.  Our  poets  feel  the  tie,  particu 
larly  those  "over  there,"  and  Paul  Scot 
Mowrer,  the  war-correspondent  of  th' 
Chicago  Dnihi  Nevs.  opens  his  "Hours  o 
France"  (Button,  New  Yorlv)  with  tlii 
significant  ode: 

ODE  TO  FRANCE 

By  Paul  Scott  Mowrek 

AVhy  do  I  love  you? 

Love   is   dumb,    and   all   <'onfused    with   its  o»i 

amaze. 
Love  is  all  joy,  all  gratitude,  and  all  distress. 
1  can  but  bend  above  you. 
liiveil  for  >  ou  whatever  haunts  my  gaze. 
And  pass  remembering  hands  alongyour  lovelines.- 
In  love,  who  knows  how  nuicli  be  given,  how  muc: 

received? 
Love  is  a  mist,  a  golden  cloud,  whereof 
A  vision  is  bom,  a  beaiUy,  never  else  achiev€*l. 
i  only  know   ...   I  love. 


From  one  of  our  training-camps  a  corre 
spondent  sends  us  a  poem  and  a  not«.  11 
writes:  "By  the  time  this  reaches  j-ou 
shall  be  on  my  way  to  fight  in  France.' 
This  poem  appeared  in  the  Bostoi 
Trox.'icript. 

FRANCE  CALLS  TO  ME 

IJy  Harry  Webb  F.vrrixgtox 


Across  the  sea 

There  comes  the  call 

Of  France  to  me. 
1  liear  the  muffled,  tender  soiuid 
Of  little  children,  imdergroimd, 
DiTiied,  bereft  of  everything: 
Tli(>  right  to  play,  to  learn,  and  siiiir. 

Dear  little  child 

Across  the  sea, 

I'll  come  to  sing 

And  play  with  thee. 

II 

From  over  there, 

I  hear  the  call 

From  France  in  prayer: 
The  women  calling  for  their  mate, 
Now  widowed  by  the  Hims  of  Hate; 
Hrides,  homeless,  childless,  all  alone. 
An-  l>rooding  o'er  a  pile  of  stone. 

Heroic  souls, 

I'll  come  to  share 

Thy  bitter  grief 

And  blind  despair. 

Ill 

From  over  sea. 
There  come.s  sad  .<;oiuid 
From  France  to  nie: 
The  painful  peal  of  broken  bolls. 
Now  shattered  by  .Satanic  shells; 
Tht>  war-sick  wind,  that  wails  and  wliiiii> 
Through  battered  walls  of  sacred  shriiie-i 

0  House  of  Prayer, 
Where  God's  yet  foimd, 

1  11  help  to  heal 
Thy  wicked  woiuid. 

IV 

Beyond  the  Seine, 

1  hear  the  cry 

Of  France  in  pain: 
The  shrieks  from  shell-hole,  trench,  and  win> 
M(-ii  crazed  by  ga.s  and  liquid-lire; 
Dunib  agonies  from  No  Man's  Land, 
Low  groans  beneath  the  siu-geon's  band. 

O  stricken  land, 

AVhero  evils  reign. 

Thy  call  to  nio 

Is  not  in  vain. 


1 
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In  The  Book  News  Monthhj  Florence 
Karle  Coates  has  this  striking  approba- 
tion of  thf  women  of  France: 

FOR  FRANCE 

By  Flouexce  Eaule  Coates 

•^lic  had  been  stricken,  sorely,  ere  tWs  came: 

\nd  now  they  wrote  that  he.  her  boy .  was  dead  - 
Her  only  one!     Through  hliiulinn  tears  she  read, 
rryini;  to  see  what  followixl  his  dear  name. 
He  had  died  ••gloriously.  '  the  letter  said, 
(luardins  the  Tricolor  from  touch  of  shanio 
W  here  raijwl  the  battle  furious  and  wild." 

Catchinf,'    her    breath,     she    stayed    despairs 
advance. 
She  was  a  mother:    but.  besides— a  child 
Of  France! 

.\nd  after,  tho  remembrance  of  past  years 
Dulled  not  to  her  fond  vision  nor  grew  dim; 
Tho  every  sli.^htest  incident  of  him 

Was  treasured  in  her  breast,  she  shed  no  tears. 
Her  cup  was  full  now.  even  to  the  brim, 

And  for  herself  she  knew  nor  hopes  nor  fears. 
.So.  toiling  patiently,  with  noble  pride 
And  lifted  head  she  met  each  pitying  glance. 

She  was  the  mother  of  a  son  who  died — 
For  France! 

A  little  silhouette  of  the  beauty  and  the 
horror  of  France  to-day  is  given  by  Mulford 
Doughty     in     his     "From     Twenty-One" 
I^ichactl  G.  Badger,  Boston). 

SOMEWHERE  IN  FRANCE 

By  Mulkoud  Doughty 

Song  of  a  fair  May  morning. 

When  the  sky  is  l)luer  tlian  blue 
And  the  white  clouds  floating  across  it 

Seem  almost  too  white  to  be  true. 
When  the  air  is  sweet  with  clover, 

.\nd  lumis  with  the  bus.v  bee. 
And  across  the  gray  salt  marches. 
The  guns  thiuuler  out  to  the  sea. 
And  the  dead  lie  in  rows 
With  their  face  to  the  foes 
t)nly  a  mile  from  me. 

Over  the  water  our  British  friends  and 
Allies  are  just  as  ai)preeiative.  Here  Cecil 
Chesterton  sings  of  Britain's  neighbor  in 
"The  Book  of  Verse  of  the  Great  War" 
(Yale  Universitj'  Press). 

FRANCE 

By  Cecil  Chesteuton 

Because  for  once  the  sword  broke  in  her  hand. 

The   words   she   spoke   seemed    perished   for   a 
si)ace ; 
All  w  rong  was  brazen,  and  in  every  land 

The  tyrants  walked  abroad  with  naked  face. 

The  waters  turned  to  blood,  as  rose  the  star 

Of  evil  fate  denj^ing  all  release. 
The  rulers  smote  the  feeble,  crying  "War!" 

The  usurers  robbed  the  naked,  crying  "I'eace!" 

And  her  own  feet  were  caught  in  nets  of  gold. 
And  her  own  soul  profaned  by  sects  that  scjiiiriu. 

And  little  men  climbed  to  high  seats,  and  .sold 
Her  honor  to  the  vulture  and  the  worm. 

And  she  seemed  broken  and  they  called  her  dead. 
The  Over-Men,  so  brave  against  the  weak. 

Has  your  last  word  of  sophistry  l)een  said, 
O  cult  of  slaves^.'     Then  it  is  here  to  speak. 

Clear  the  slow  mists  from  her  half-darkened  eyes. 
As  slow  mists  parted  ovit  Valmy  fell. 

And  once  again  her  hands  in  high  surprize 
Take  hold  upon  tlie  battlements  of  Hell. 

From  tho  Kansas  City  Star  we  take  a 
chant  in  honor  of  France's  warrior  saint: 

IN  DOMREMY 

By  Theodosl^  Gakhisox 

There  is  a  little  chiu-eh  in  France  to-day 

Where  once  a  simple  maiden  knelt,  who  now 
Wears  God's  insignia  upon  her  brow — 

First  of  the  saints  to  whom  her  people  pray 
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In  the  Thick  of  It! 


WHERE  powerful,  sweating 
men   match    their   might 
against  the  odds  of  time 
there,  in   the   thick  of   it,  Gar- 
ford  Motor  Trucks  are  dependably 
serving. 

Where  ships  and  more  ships  must 
rise  like  magic 

-there  Garford   endurance    and 
tenacity   are     helping     mightily. 

Where   transportation   bears   the 


brunt  and  miles  and  minutes 
are  priceless 

Garfords  are  surely  aiding  to 
win  through  to  victory. 
They  belong  to  America's  age 
of  triumph.  They  are  proven. 
They  have  been  perfected  by 
long  years  of  manufacturing 
experience. 

Today  their  economy,  stamina 
and  power  are  wel  known  and 
established. 


And  Garford  Motor  Trucks  are 
backed  by  a  nation-wide  service 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country.  This  service  itself  saves 
you  money. 

Garfords  are  built  in  capacities 
to  fit  your  every  need  and  pur- 
pose. Garfords  will  bring  your 
business  to  the  forefront. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  tell  you 
what  Garford  will  fit  your  needs. 
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laM  <»f  tilt*  Lilifis,  warrior  of  ilu-  Swor.l, 

Jeanne  d'An*. 
rue  soldier  in  the  ser\-icc  of  Ilic  Lord, 

Siiall  you  not  harkV 

'o-day  the  candJtw  burn  l)efore  yoiu*  slirine. 
I    Your  banner  glows  within  the  sacred  space. 
Hut  not  alone,  for  with  it.  by  Cod's  jrraee. 
"iiore  doe«  anoilier  of  its  colors  sliine: 
;wo  and  yet  one  -a  holy  thing  enshrinwi. 

Sainte  Je^tnne. 
'wi>  tianners  at  Doinremy  are  enlwineil 

Bless  tlieni  a.«  onel 

riiere  Ls  a  little  cliiireli  in  Fiance  to-day; 
How  many  prayers  have  ris^'^n  thenco  to  you! 
Kor  their  .sake  hee<i  another  prayer  and  new. 
•I  range  words  yet   beautiful  your  i)eople  say. 
<ind  down  between  the  lilies  and  the  lance, 

.Sainte  Jeaiuie. 
For  Ihnxf  Ainiririnis  irlm  ilirfl  fur  Frunra" 
Light   I  heir  souls  onl 

riiere  is  a  little  church  ui  Kiance  to-day: 

Your  p»x)ple  kneel  al)OMt   the  altar  there, 
tou  who  were  warrior  and  woman,  bear 

With  hands  of  very  love  this  prayer  they  pray: 
V  simple  prayer  for  those  souls  chivalrous 

Who  dared  the  dark, 
•  h'nr  those  Amrrirur)s  who  iliffl  for  vs." 
•leaime  d'  Arc. 

Aiiiflia  Josephine  Hiirr  in  her  "Silver 
I'rumpet"  (George  II.  Doran,  New  York) 
r\\e^  us  a  ^  i^  id  pifttireof  otie  of  the  solHier- 
lons  of  France. 

A   FRENCH    CAITAJN 

Hi     A.MKMA    .I08KPHINK    Bi:kK 

rhri-*-    woun<ls  .   .   .   he    was    so    weak   .   .   .  just 

to  let  go 
l"he  grip  of  will  on  toru  and  we<irj  Hesh    - 
Kor    then    would    come    a    silence   .   .   .   and    long 

.sh'ep.   .   .  . 
\nd  when  he  waked — if  waking  was  for  him — 
Phen  he  could  tight  again    .    .    .    but  now-     O  (iod! 

(Illy  to  slip  to  earth  a  little  while 
\nd  lose  the  shattering  tumult  of  the  guns' 
iut  something  in  his  heart  wcuild  not  let  go 
■•omething  that  thudded  in  his  ringing  ear> 
Kor  Krancel  for  Krance!  for  Krancel" 

Me  struggled  on 
hileediug.  uncou<4Uered — and  uncoiKiuerable. 
l-'or  when  the  bullet  struck  him  in  the  breast 
He  shoutitl  to  his  men  as  he  went  down. 
Never  fall  ba<'k!      it   is  m.\    last   command.  " 

riial  was  one  soldier's  death.      You  who  can  sneer 
I  )od  pardon  you!)  at  him  and  at  liis  like, 
Vou  who  walk  proudly  in  your  nobler  ways. 
Vre  you  as  faithful  to  luunanii.\ 
Vs  h«'  to  France".'      Do  the  stern   tests  of  peace 
\wake  the  (»od  in  you  as  war  iu  him'.' 
If  it  were  so.  there  weri>  an  end  of  war. 


Evt'ti  death  lo.ses  lis  terrors  when  met 
"on  the  saered  soil  of  I*>aiiee,"  or  so 
I..ieut.  Carroll  Carstairs  tells  ns  in  "More 
Soiiufs  hy  the  i'Mifhliiiti:  .Men,"  the  s(?eond 
i>f  tlu'  series  piiMislied  Uy  Krskiiie  Mac- 
lioiiald.  of  London. 

DEAIH    1\    KKANCK 

By    CVKKOl.I,    C.VK.ST.VIH.S 

If  I  should  die  while  1  am  jet  in  France 

Before  the  battle-clouds  have  rolled  a«a>, 
(iive  me  to  feel  that  death  will  luii  enhanie 

Life's  se<Tet  \ision  on  its  pa.ssing  da.\. 
(irant  then  to  me  new,  indi^idual  power 

In  reverie,  whilst  whimsically  1  trace 
Thro"  eager,  breathless  youth,  ea<'li  pulsing  hour. 

The  light  and  shadow  on  its  fading  face. 
.\nd  in  death's  stxjiu-si  minute  let   me  seek 

Life  heightened  !)>  new  splendor.  |)oi.se.  surpri/.e. 
New  color  tlushiug  deep  its  paling  cheek. 

New  wonder  looking  from  its  tired  eyes. 
Time's  brought  a  rare  patint-  to  old  Roman<-e — 
Ihalh  hits  <in  inuinil  ilitinilit  in  Frinicr. 


REVIEWS  OF  NFW    HOOKS 


In  deference  In  some  hundreds  •>/  riqursls 
from  sub'scrilKrs  in  many  parts  of  ihv  country, 
we  hare  decided  to  act  us  purchasintj  uqcnls  for 
an\i  books  rer tewed  In  The  LiTEUMiV  Digkst 
Orders  for  such  hooks  u-ill  hereafter  he  promptly 
1'tllcd  on  receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  uilh  the 
postaqe  added,  when  required.  Orders  should 
he  addrest  to  Funk  dt  Wagnalls  Comptinj/. 
3.')lt-.lti0  Fourth  Avenue,  Neic  York  Cili/. 


RAPHAEL  PUMPELLY'S   REMINIS- 
CENCES 

Punipelly,  KaphaeL  .My  Keiiiiuisceiices.  2  vol». 
8vo,  boxed.  Pp.  xxiv-841.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.     $7..50  net.     PosUge,  20  cents. 

Not  infrequently  the  assertion  is  made 
that  the  likbifr  for  l)io^raphy,  aiitobioir- 
raphy,  and  "reminiscences"  is  an  acquuvd 
taste.  With  eiu'om-atjement  siieh  as  is 
furnishetl  by  these  two  volnnies,  however, 
the  actiuisition  of  a  taste  for  this  kind  of 
Iiteratiu"e  might  come  easily  and  quickly. 

Raphael  I'umpelly  was  born  in  Owego, 
N.  Y.,  iu  IS^-J? — almost  before  the  days  of 
railroads.  He  came  of  fight iiie:  sttick,  his 
paternal  grandfather  having  fought  through 
the  lYenc'h,  Indian,  and  Revolutionary 
wars.  His  mother  was  a  woman  t)f  eduea^ 
tion,  wit,  wisdom,  and  genius,  and  thti 
r(>tinement  which  was  hers  she  passed  on  to 
her  childreQ.  Raphael  in  his  early  ehild- 
hood  experienced  more  thati  the  nsnal 
a<'eidents  and  narrow  escapes,  reducing  his 
vigor  but  in  turn  developing  (courage  and 
even  a  bravado  that  has  not  been  useless. 
In  later  childhood  I'resbyterian  surround- 
ings induced  an  ardent  dislike  for  Sunday, 
and  for  what  he  calls  "spiritual  things."  He 
was  early  an  organizer,  as  a  >)oy  sub- 
letting and  "superintending"  his  boyish 
task  of  clearing  a  held  of  stones.  Rollin's 
"Ancient  Histoiy"  was  out'  of  his  tliver- 
si«ms.  Miller's  "Old  Rid  Sandstone" 
another;  the  latter  iudut^'d  the  bent  tor 
geoU)gy,  in  which  later  he  was  to  b^ctmie 
an  expert  and  an  authority.  Schooling 
was  receivwl  at  White  Plains  and  New 
Haven.  Then,  instead  of  entering  Yale, 
he  was  permitted  to  go  to  P'.urope  to  finish, 
his  mother  a<'companying  him.  T'his  was 
in  1S.54. 

From  this  point  on  the  nanative  is 
inten,sel.\-  interesting,  One  may  read  what 
Hanover  and  Dresden  were  like  in  1Si")4; 
league,  Vienna,  ('ologne.  Freiburg,  and 
Paris,  in  IS.5.");  Naples  lincliiding  Vesuvius), 
Rome  (then  "the^  City  of  tlie  Poj)es"),  and 
Corsica  (in  the  days  of  bantlits  and  the 
vendetta),  in  18.56.  Tlieii  canu'  Freilnu'g 
and  the  association  with  the  geologist 
Xoeggerath,  which  settled  the  major  direc- 
tion of  Pumj)(>lly's  studies,  which  he  pur- 
siu'd  in  the  Royal  .Vlining  .\ca<lemy  there. 
The  next  two  years  |)a.s.sed  in  travel  ami 
study  of  mines  and  rocks,  and  )K'/.)  found 
the  young  man  of  twenty-two  in  America, 
and  at  work  in  what  "was  then  the  "wild 
and  woolly"  Arizona,  engaged  as  a  geologist 
to  dexelop  the  Santa  Rita  silver-mines. 
Those  were  the  days  of  the  "Apache 
terror."  and  for  two  yettrs,  in  danger  from 
the  .Vpaches,  Mexicans,  and  road-agents, 
Punipelly  carried  his  work  to  a  conclusicm, 
and  then  literally  esca|)ed  through  the 
desert.  Here  is  a  thrilling  chai)ter  <m  "The 
Yuma  Trail,"  where  the  author  gives  the 
following  incident: 

"  iiiding  one  night,  we  .saw  Ix-foie  u.s  a 
camp-fire,  l)v  whicli  we  fottnd  an  American 
and  one  Mexican.  As  meeling  a  travek-r 
on  a  desert  is  alwa\s  an  e\"ent,  we  dis- 
mounted and  sitioked  while  the  others 
were  <'ating.  The  .\m<rican  was  on  his  way 
to  Sonora.  and  the  Mexican  was  Ids  gtiitle. 
We  told  him  how  daiig«'rous  it  then  was  to 
travel  througli  the  intermediate  country, 
and  iu  Sonora. 

■■'Well,   I  guess  I'm    prett\'   much    proot' 
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ujjainst  bulh-ts  jiiid  arrows,  stranger;  just 
iVi'l  here,'  he  replied,  putting  his  hand  on 
his  breast. 

"We  felt  his  leather  shirt,  and  found  it 
double,  and  lined  all  round  with  disks  of 
something  hea\y. 

""Those  are  all  twenty-dollar  gold- 
pieces.  I'm  pretty  mueh  i)roof,"  he  con- 
tinued, ll  was  useh'ss  to  gi\c  furtluT 
warning  to  a  man  who  pul)lished  tlie  fact 
that  h<'  was  encased  in  gold,  so  we  left  him 
to  his  fat«'.  We  heard  afterward,  all  the 
way  to  Los  Angeh's,  that  he  had  every- 
where boasted  of  his  golden  armor;  and. 
later  still,  that  he  had  lieeii  nuirdered  by 
his  guide." 

The  year  IStH  found  Mr.  Pumpelly  in 
the  service  of  the  Japanese  (lovernmenl  as 
geoh)gist  and  mining  engineer  at  an  annual 
siilary  of  .S."),()()().  The  voyage  was  made 
in  a  cli|)per  ship,  broken  at  Hawaii,  where 
the  following  incident  took  ])Iace: 

"While  w«'  were  at  the  Pare  an  incident 
occurred  which  illustrates  a  curious  super- 
stition still  prevalent  among  the  people.  In 
examining  the  volcanic  rock  of  which  the 
hills  consist,  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  what  I  took  to  be  a  waxlike  inirK-ral 
known  as  palagonite.  Detaching  it  with- 
out much  troubh',  I  was  suri)rize(l  at  finding 
a  hoh'  behind  it,  appar»>ntly  containing 
niore  of  the  same  substance."  Il()i)iiig  to 
increase  my  supply  of  a  rare  mineral  from  a 
new  locality,  1  stowed  away  in  m.\  pocket, 
without  a  closer  «'.\amiiuit  ion,  the  piece  1  luul 
obtained,  and  proceeded  can-fully  to  dig 
out  the  rest  with  my  knife.  Much  to  my 
astonishment  the  prize  produced  from  the 
hole  was  a  half-d«'cayed  rag.  A  clos«'r 
examination  of  the  suppo.secl  mineral,  so 
earefully  treasured  in  my  |)ocket.  showed 
that  it  beh)nge(l  decidedly  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  Mr.  Carter  asked  an  exi)iaiui- 
tion  from  some  passing  natives.  They 
<'xplained  that  the  substance  found  was  tlie 
navel  cord  of  some  infant,  it  being  an 
ancient  custom,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  for 
the  parents  to  hide  this  part  of  the  infant, 
to  whom  alone  the  i)lace  of  concealment  is 
afterward  shown.  Should  an  enemy,  by 
any  chance,  discover  the  sacred  repository, 
it  would  be  in  his  jjower  to  bring  about 
the  death  of  tlu;  unsusi)ecting  owner  In 
sorcery." 

This  illustrates  well  the  \ari<'ty  of  hap- 
jH'ning  and  relation  contained  in  these 
volumes.  The  travel  and  work  in  Japan 
were  done  only  seven  >-ears  after  I'erry's 
treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Ilen^  is  on  nearly  e\ery  page 
information  of  the  most  \  aried  kind — on 
the  flora  and  fauna,  the  apj)earance  and 
habits,  religions,  <'Ustoms,  and  ethnology 
of  the  Japanese,  and  th('  geography  and 
geology  of  the  islands.  .\  visit  to  a  temi)le 
at  Veddo,  for  instance,  revealed  a  group 
of  fifteen  phiiiti  in  one  temple  enclosure. 
Life  there  is  well  illustrated  by  tlu'  fol- 
lowing incident: 

"1  had  for  servants  a  soldier  and  his 
wife.  The  woman  cooked  and  kept  the 
house,  the  man  did  everything  el.s<'.  1 
gradually  intrusl<'d  to  him  the  keeping  of 
accounts  and  the  key  of  my  safe.  He  was  a 
quick  calculator  with  \hv  a  htir  us,  nnd  skil- 
ful with  the  pencil  or  brush.  If  1  waiiti'd 
parsnij)s,  for  inslanc<',  and  only  knew 
the  word  for  root,  he  would  with  a  few 
(piick  strokes  of  the  brush  <lraw  a  beet 
with  its  h'aves,  then  a  turnip,  or  a  iliagt),  a 
yam,  «'tc.,  till  he  came  to  a  parsni|>.  All 
done  rapidly  and  bolanically  correct.  This 
intinuife  ac(|iiaiMlance  with  everything 
around  them  and  the  ability  to  sketch  were 
a  |)art  of  the  general  education." 

After  two  years  in  Japan.  Mr.  Tumpelly 
went  tr)  China,  went  up  the  ^■angtx.e  Uiver, 
and  happened  upon  the  Tai|)ing  rebellion. 
lie  sub.se(iuently  came  into  the  »'mploy 
of  the  ( 'hinese  (}overnment  to  explort> 
lhi("hinese  r-oal-mines.  Sub.se(|uently  he 
crossed  the  (lobi  desert,  then  nturtied  bv 
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I  way  of  Siberia  t<j  Kuroi)e  and  America, 
taking  what  nnist  have  .seemed  the  tame 
work  of  professor  of  mining  at  Harvard 
in  18t)<).  After  1S7:{  he  was  engaged  in 
geological  work  for  several  States,  for 
the  national  (!o\ernment.  and  under  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  all  of  which  is  di'- 
scribed  with  an  unvarying  ver\  «•  and  liveli- 
ness that  keej)  the  reader  on  the  <////  n're. 

Subsequent  travels  and  work  at  home 
lead  to  lively  jottings,  as  witness  the 
following,  credited  to  Georgia  in  iNSt. 

^  "Among    the    people    of    this    i)art    of 

(leorgia    one    saw    «'\-erywhere    the    great 

I   change  wrought  l)y  the  war.     F^'amilies  once 

j   rich  aiKl  .socially  inqjortant  were  now  poor 

and  tlu'ir  .second  generation  working  for  a 

I   Ii\ing.     J'rosiM'rity  seemed  to  attach  to  the 

j   formerly    poorer  element.      We   never  .saw 

any  sign  of  our  being  dislike<l  as  Xorthern- 

ers.     On  tlie  contrary,  we  wer«'  sometimes 

serenaded.     It  was  natural  that  we  should 

see    amusing    sides    of    remote    Southern 

^illage   life   which   it    w(mld   hardly   do   to 

relate,   but  one  instance   I   will  risk.     We 

were  calling  on  the  third  bride  of  a  lawyer. 

My   wife  asked   whether  she  was  born  in 

the  village. 

"'Oh.  no,'  she  answered.  'I  was  born 
in  Mas.sachu.setts.'  Whereupon  her  hus- 
band aiuiounced: 

Yes,  I  always  go  North  for  my  wives! ' " 

Two  more  intensely  "hunum"  volunu's 
than  these  can  hardly  be  conceived.  The 
che«'riness.  l)rightness,  and  good  nature 
of  the  author  break  out  everywhere.  And 
this  is  not  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
weighty  matters  of  exceU(>nt  historical  and 
.scientific  information  that  really  "informs." 
There  an;  eighty  photograj)hs  and  illu.s- 
trations  and  thirteen  Jiiaps. 

MR.  USHER  ON  THE  WINNING  OF 

THK  WAR 

I'sluT,  Kolaiid  <;.,  Ph.D.  The  niiiiiiiiK  of  the 
Uar.  A  Sequel  to  "Fan-Germanism."  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  Pp.  382.  New  York  and  London: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    $2.     Po.stage,  12  cents. 

"This  is  an  optimistic  book  for  pessimis- 
tic people,"  says  Profes.sor  Usher  in  opening 
his  preface.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  book 
justifies  his  statement,  altho  certain  sec- 
tions of  it  take  a  darker  ^  iew  of  the  war 
than  one  likes  to  see  put  forth.  He  holds 
that  "by  the  old  European  formulas  the 
Allies  can  not  win,"  but  he  maintains  that 
"in  the  light  of  the  new  formulas,  by  which 
the  world  is  now  and  henceforth  will  be 
controlled,  the  Allies  have  already  won  a 
victory  of  a  scojh>  and  finality  unparalleled 
in  i)ast  wars."  Throughout  Hook  1  he 
di.scusses"Th(>  German  Menace";  and  this. 
as  he  sees  it.  is  "The  New  Pan-Oerman- 
ism."     Of  this  he  says. 

"There  is  a  ni'W  Europe  and  a  new  world 
created  by  the  war,  and  a  new  Pan- 
(iermanism  intent  on  the  domination  of 
l)oth.  It  was  born  of  the  war,  suckletl  in 
the  fear  of  defeat,  nomished  in  the  ex- 
IM'clation  of  dominion.  Like  the  old.  it  is 
Hie  product  of  Machiavellian  craft  and  of 
Teutonic  ruthle.ssness;  it  sees  nothing  too 
great  for  its  aspiration,  nothing  too  mean 
to  be  utili/,<>d  for  victor\.  It  believes  its 
ambition  so  lofty  as  to  <*on.secrate  the  base- 
ness of  its  methods.  From  the  slim*'  and 
miK'k  of  merciU'.ss  warfare  it  aims  to  build 
a  new  Kiiltiir.  dazzling  in  its  i)urity  and 
splendor,  surpassing  the  glori(>s  of  .Vtlu'iis 
and  the  achi«'\»'ments  of  ihc  Kenaissance." 

This  new  situation  came  about  natu- 
rally enough,  as  he  rea.sons;  and  what 
may  n  suit  from  it  he  asserts  with  plain 
positiveiiess: 

"(Jerinany  may  win  ilie  \\;ir  ;ui(l  lose  it, 
the  .Mlies  may  lose  the  war  and  win  it, 
because  it  is  fought  not  |>rimaril\  for  mili- 
tary results,  but  for  its  etrecl  upon  the 
reorganization    of    Eiin»|M'    when    the    war 


is  over.  They  have  merely  to  understam 
the  war  to  see  that  they  ha\e  alreadAl 
won  security,  safi-ty.  and  significant  olv 
jectives  far  more  important  than  th(K, 
sketched  in  the  first  speeches  of  theii 
statesmen.  .  .  .  The  Allies  have  j-et  t< 
confess  to  themsehes  that  the  war  h&i 
solved  their  problems  and  has  already 
created  for  the  future  an  invulnerable  d«j- 
fense.  Forces  older  than  armies  and  thrice 
a.s  potent  hav«'  worked  on  their  behalf  and 
victory  stands  ready  to  their  hands,  need- 
ing merely  to  be  comprehended,  organized 
and  utilized  to  be  infallible  and  final."        'i 

Professor  Usher  believes  that  "perma- 
nent i)eace  must  rest  upon  the  conversion! 
of  the   people   of   the   Central   Empires";! 
that  they  "must  repent  of  their  own  free 
will";   that  "the  control  of  the  world  is  no 
longer  to  be  decided  in  P^urope";    that  ' 
new  world  has  grown  into  existence  on 
side    Europe    of   which    Euroi)e    is   but 
part";      that      while     "Pan  -  Gerraani.v 
planned   its  domination"  the  Allies,   "li 
cpoi)eration  upon  terms  of  equality,  hi'.\ 
already  won";    that  they  "have  merely  i 
recognize    the   potency   of   the  new  irit. 
natioiudism  and  .shape  their  future  plai 
and  campaigns  in  accordance  with  the  dl^ 
positions  which  it  dictates,  in  the  fashion 
best  to  utilize  the  vast  forces  it  provides 
That   "the  coUap.se  of   liu.ssia  conipletd 
destroyed  the  balance  of  power  in  Europ. 
is  his  view;    that  "the  influence  of  Euroj 
in  the  world  has  decreased;  the  influence  u 
the  world  in  Europe  is  now  for  the  first  time 
recognized."     And  he  urges  that  even — 

"A  German  victory  would,  therefore, 
be  unable  to  achie\e  anything  of  great 
moment.  In  the  long  run  "an  international 
c()alitiou  of  nations  upon  the  broad  basis 
of  common  humanity  and  equality,  an 
international  democracy  among  nations  of 
various  continents,  will  be  sure  to  prevail 
over  the  selfish  interests  iu  any  one 
continent,  however  strong,  however  well 
organized." 


The  author's  optimism  reveals  itself  , 
in  Book  III.  For  ho  is  optimistic,  first  , 
and  last.  Clearly  showing  when*  the 
-\llies  have  Jailed,  he  sees  distinctly,  a 
he  believes,  where  and  how  they  can 
succeed.  In  spite  of  all  th(>  German  bru- 
tality and  bad  faith — which  he  recognizes: 
in  spite  of  all  their  secret  service  machina- 
tions— which  lit,  sets  forth;  in  spite  ol 
everything  which  has  appeared  to  make 
for  German  \ictory,  up  to  the  day  his  final 
pages  were  written — he  maintains  that  ";i 
relati\  ely  limited  victory  in  France  or  ltal.> 
is  all  that  is  either  necessary  or  expedient": 
and  he  pleads  for  patience  while  that  is 
prepared  for  and  secur<<<I{'<  And  he  clo.se> 
b_\-  saying: 

"Xotliing  hut  the  great  moral  cam|)aign 
against  (Jermany  could  have  created  tin 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  new 
alliance,  of  the  identity  of  interests  of  (he 
Allied  countries  which  now  animates  theiu 
all.  lud«>ed,  by  precipitating  the  war,  the 
Germans  expected  to  creat«'  a  new  empire. 
Tlu'  very  dispo.sitions  upon  which  they 
counted  have  created  one — but  it  is  not 
theirs." 


OTHER   BOOKS  WORTH   WHILE 

Ji'iiks,  Jorcnilah  W..  Ph.l)..  LL.I)..  and  Laurk, 
W.  Jvtt.  Tht'  liiuniicradon  I'ritblciii.  A  Study  of 
.■VmiTioun  InunJKriition  ("omlilions  and  Ne«>ds.  Fourth 
Kdition.  Revised  and  Knlarfjed.  Pp.  1)05.  New  York 
and  London:  Funk  &  Wau'ialls  Company.  $1.75 
net.      Poslatte,  16  cents. 

Many  changes  were  mad(>  in.  and  mueh 
new  matter  was  added  to.  the  third  edition 
of  this  work.  For  this  fourth  edition  the 
text  was  carefully  n>vised,  the  authors 
t4'll    us    in    their    preface   to   it,    "and    all 
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Production  Methods  that  Insure  Tire  Economy 


This  war  has  demonstrated  as  never 
before  the  advantage  of  sound  business 
organization. 

Quantity  production  is  necessary  for 
economy.  Weil-organized  factories  are 
essential  for  effective  Avork. 

United  States  Tires  are  the  product  of 
scientific  business  organization  at  its  best. 
Each  tire  represents  the  latest  discoveries 
of  rubber  experts.  Each  tire  embodies  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  longest- 
established  tire-making  plants  in  America. 

The  building  of  each  tire 
is  governed  by  standards 
and  inspection  methods 
that  assure  balanced  con- 
struction, of  unfailing  de- 
pendability. 

Yet  these  quality  tires 
are  produced  by  millions. 


'Royal  Cord  ' 


Enormous  quantity  production  means 
economical  production.  Our  factories  in 
strategic  locations  permit  economical  dis- 
tribution. 


United    States 
every  motorist. 


Tires    are    available    to 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


'Nobby'        'Chain' 


A  well-organized  Sales  and  Service  organ- 
ization with  thousands  of  depots  provides 
expert  tire  service  to  motor  car  owners 
everywhere. 

Equip  \vith  United  States  Tires. 

There  is  real  economy 
in  their  use.  There  is  mile- 
age economy;  doUars-and- 
cents  economy. 

And  the  more  important 
economy  that  lies  in  get- 
ting the  utmost  service  out 
of  your  car 


'Usco' 


'Plain 


•Royal  Cord',  'Nobby', 

'Chain',  'Usco'  and  'Plain', 

for  passenger  cars. 


Also  tires  for  motor 
trucks,    motorcycles, 
bicycles  and  airplanes. 


:{H 
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iC)  Inlcmaliiinnl  Him  Sercice 


Stamping  out  Guerrilla  Warfare 


MANY  hrt-s  ot  known  or  sus- 
pt'ctfcl  inctncli;iry  origin  an- 
occurring (l;iil\'.  It  isgntrrilla 
wartHit-.  Many  jirtat  American  in- 
iliistiies  art-  amonji  the  victims — as 
conipktely  wiped  out  as  if  wrecked 
h\-  shells  in  Manders. 

Machine-gun  Efficiency 

I  lure  has  al\\a\  s  been  m  Anurica  a 
fliierriMa  w  arf  are  of  another  sortw  a<:ed 
against  business.  It  is  Nature's  insidi- 
ous trickery-  reenforced  by  man's  care- 
lessness, called  ''Hre-hazards"  by  the 
experts.  1  wenty-Hve  thousand  Ameri- 
can businesses  have  been  awake  to  its 
depridations.  1  hey  ha\e  armeii  them- 
.selves  with  the  machine  jiuns  ot  tire- 
protection — the  automatic  sprinklers. 

Fires  are  so  easily  started.  ^ Our 
watchmen  can't  be  in  all  places  at 
once.  just  as  siireh'  as  you  have 
combustibles  in  your  property, just  so 
surely  will  tires  start  when  Nature 
jiets  ready  to  '*strike  her  match." 

Nothing  can  stoji  tires  from  stait- 
inu,  but  automatic  sprmkltis  ciii  stop 
(ill  tires  trom  spreading. 

As  soon  as  that  Hrst  lit  til  ribbon  of 
smoke  has  de\clo|>ed  into  a  suthcienr 
blaze  to  send  a  cobimii  ot  hiar  to  th( 
ceiling,  the  fusible  strut  in  the  nearest 
sprinkler-head  will  soften  and  down 
will  come  a  driiuhing  ram,  while  the 
.il. inn-bell  sends  out  its  ilamor  tor 
lul|).  It  is  all  auromatic  and  instan- 
taneous. It  the  tire  is  not  c  nririU  put 
out  b\'  the  sprinklers  v\hen  h(l|>  ar- 
iives,  it  will  a't  hast  Ix  iiiuU  i  ((intnij 
and  easily  attended  to. 

The  sprinklei-|)iiitecred  <  nti  i  pi  is*  s 
have  done  and  w  ill  conrmiie  to  do  then 
tiill  duty  in  our  industrial  mobili/arioii. 

In  justice  to  the  nation's  neeil,  m> 
concern  that  plays  a  part  m  the  wai 
can  nenlect  this  great  standaril  pre- 
caution against  inti-rruption  of  busi- 
m  ss.      It    matters    little   wlurher  the 


automatic  sprinkler  systnn  costs 
money  or  pays  its  own  w  ay  by  insur- 
ance savings,  the  point  is  that  the 
wheels  of  industry  positively  must  not 
stop  one  moment  until  the  war  is  over! 
Considering  the  known  efhciencj^of 
sprinklers,  even  incendiarism  is  no 
excuse  for  suspension  ot  business  and 
inability  to  till  orders. 

Sprinkler-owners : 
Get  a  Super-System 

Supervisory  devices  on  a  sprinkler 
system  make  vicious  tamjiering  with 
the  system  impossible.  Sprinkler- 
jirotc  ction  thus  becomes  actuall\-  in- 
tallible  even  against  alien  enemies. 

\i\  incendiary  may  mo\  t  through 
your  plant  tor  weeks,  sruil\  ing  to  Hnd 
an  «)pi>oitunity  tor  mischitt.but  e\  ery- 
where — in  the  attic,  in  tht  cellar,  in 
the  closets  under  the  stairs,  in  the  big 
rooms  and  in  the  dark  corner.s — he 
tinds  alw  a\  s  the  little  spnnklei-heads 
on  dut\',  reach  ami  able  to  balk  his 
plan.  lit  cannot  tamper  with  any 
l^art  of  the  s\  stem  without  flashing 
the  news  ot  his  machinations  to  the 
1  eiitral  super\  isor\   station. 

I  he  wa\  the  iiiouraiice  rati  drops 
w  lun  you  put  in  sprinklers  shows  how 
the  chance  of  interruption  b\  tire 
practically  disappears.  \  cut  of  ^o  or 
<;o  per  cent,  in  the  annii.il  outlay  f()r 
insurance  is  the  reward  tin  I'nder- 
writers  will  gi\e  \ on  it  \  "ii  install 
this  modern  jirotection. 

I  he  (  Irinnell  System,  tin  oldest  iiul 
best  known,  protictini;  more  piopirt\ 
than  all  other  kinds  put  tojiether,  is 
shop-assembled  and  comes  to  \oiir 
propert\  al  I  cut  tomeasiiu  .  ie.iil\  to  be 
installid  w  ithoiif  inteiniptinji  m  iinbai- 
rassingeven  your  busiest  department. 

Don't  theorize — get  the  figures! 
Aildress  theCieiieral  Fire  Kxtinuuisher 
C'«>.,  274  West  I'Achaniie  St..  I'ii>\i- 
ilence,  R.   I . 


a'TPalliihle  (Iftta  in.«<ert«'d  .so  as  to  brin^  the 
•  li.sfiis.-sioii  of  tile  iinniitrration  prol)lein 
•-omplctcly  up  t(j  date.'"  DuiKsx  r^-aders 
will  recall  that  the  Sixty-fourth  Confjress 
|)assed  a  new  liiiinifn"ati()n  Bill  last  year, 
and  Ihe  eomjjlete  text  of  that  is  anions 
the  additions  to  this  new  edition,  beinfj 
.Vp|)eiidix  A.  while  a  chapter  coneerninK  it, 
appearii)}?  in  the  text,  Avas  prepared  by 
-Mr.  W.  W.  Miishand,  Seeretary  of  thu 
former  United  States  Inuiiisjration  C'om- 
iiiissirm.  With  that  C'onunission  Dr. 
•Jenks  and  I'rofe.s.sor  Laiiek  were  assoeiated 
duriuu:  the  entire  four  years  of  its  labors; 
and  such  jissoeiation  tilted  tlieni  jx'culiarly 
for  the  analxsis  of  its  extended  report,  in 
forty-two  volumes,  on  which  their  study  was 
based.  Tlu-ir  |)ersis1eiit  efforts  to  imi)rove 
this  aiialvsis,  toextdid  it.  and  to  assure  its 
acciinu'v.  havn  n-tdted  in  addinfj  new 
material  of  jifivat  \alue  to  the  text  and  tf) 
ilie  appendices.  1'hey  ha\e  drawn  chiefly 
upon  otTicial  sources,  but  their  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  these,  and  such  per- 
soiijil  e«>nclusions  as  they  ha\e  none  too 
freely  founded  there«»n,  give  nncomiuon^ 
force  to  all  they  say.  Until  war  ends 
immif^ration  may  be  of  less  concern  to' 
this  country  than  it  has  been  in  the- 
recent  j)ast:  but  the  question  is  one  r*'- 
quirinir  the  best  stat^'.<manshii»  to  handh-. 
and  the  fullest  information  whii^li  can  be 
olttaineri;  and  present  can'ful  study  of  it 
may  be  essential  to  tlit"  future  of  our 
nati«m.  These  authors  and  their  publish- 
ers have  rendefe<r  a  national  service  in 
the  labor  and  expense  manifestly  incurred 
for  the  production  of  this  book. 

MorrLs.  Robert  T.,  F..4.C;.S.  The  Way  Out  of 
War.  Notes  on  the  Biology  of  the  Subject.  Pp.  166. 
(fardeii  ('ity  and  New  York:  Douhleday,  Page  &  Co. 
*1.     Postage,  8  cent.s. 

To  say  that  there  is  any  "biolotrj-  of  the 
subject"  of  war  may  surprize  readers — 
biohtny  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that  word. 
J)r.  Morris  writes  alujut  it.  however,  with  a 
calm  assurance  that  there  is.  "Duralile 
nations,"  he  asserts,  "are  compo.sed  of 
varietal  hybrids";  aiut  CJermany,  as  it 
appears,  is  not  suflticiently  "hybrid"  to  be 
loiifT  durable.  As  we  understand  him.  she  is 
«leKeueratint^  because  of  tliis  lack.  This 
o|)inion  is  thus  hinted: 

"The  (lerman  kniyht  of  old.  tlir  ah  I 
Hithr.  stood  erect  when  donintj  his  shining 
armor,  lie  i-iiufa^ed  the  enemy  heroieally. 
actuate<t  liy  the  accepted  finer  martial 
moti\«'s.  Tlie  (Jerman  knight  of  to-dav 
crawls  upon  his  bell\  dratrtriiijj:  ;i  sjas-tank 
bi'liind  him." 

As  a  l)asis  for  jxace,  ayfricuitural  s<Mence, 
intensive  afrricultiire.  is  urir(<d  by  Dr. 
Mollis:  one  of  whos»'  conclusions  as  to  the 
war  he  stales  in  these  woi-ds: 

"If  an.\body  f»'»'ls  that  any  survival  of 
the  lit  test  is  to  be  looked  for  as  a  result 
of  I  lie  present  war.  he  m;»_\  a:o  to  Flanders 
,-ind  there  tind  the  tit  lest      imdertrround. " 

Mrl^-ofl,  T.  K.  The  >Vorl<l  W:tr  aiul  the  K4Mid 
Id  Peaee.  With  an  Itii  r(>iluclor\  Note  l>y  S.  I'arkes 
("adman.  I'p.  126.  New  NOrk:  The  .Vlacmillan 
Company.      191S.     6(1  eent.s.      rostw^e.  6  cents. 

In  his  Foreword  to  this  little  xoluim  Dr. 
MeLeod  savs:  "The  .\meriean  pacitist 
is  not  n«'<-«  ssMiilx  ;i  traitor,  neither  is  he  a 
fool,  and  man\  of  us  would  like  to  ha\i'  his 
••reed  stated  fairly  and  di.seust  dispas- 
siomilely."  .Vei-oniinir  to  this  author,  all 
.\miiicans  ;o'e  pacifists  from  one  point 
of  \  iew  :  they  deplore  war.  Mut  most  of 
them  l>elie\e  this  war  is  justiiialih':  and  In- 
preilicis  that  il  will  ofo  on  "until  the 
Teiitonii*  Powers  are  beaten  down,  brought 
lo  ((  rms,  and  compelled  to  alone  (as  far  as 
atonement  is  possible!  for  I  heir  barbaric 
crimes  aitainst   the  world." 


I  lie    l.ilrniiv    Ifi^csr   for  Jiiili'   ZZ.    /y/« 
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Fl>her,  Ir\iiiK.  <>■><'  Kisk.  Kiikcii**  Ljiiiaii. 
Ht'jtilti  for  (lie  Soldier  aiul  Sailur.     Pp.  US.     New 

York    and     Ijon<ion:      Funk     &     Wajfnalls    (Company. 
•;0  c»;nt.s  net.     Postage,  1  ci-nts. 

Embodying  certain  introductory  nia- 
tcrial  from  "How  to  IJvf,"  tiic^  i)oi)uIar 
work  l)y  thrsi;  authors,  and  a|)pro\'«'(l  l)y 
tho  Hj'fjicuic  i^oard  of  th«'  Life  Extension 
Institute,  witli  wliich  they  havo  ollicial 
•'onnecfioii,  ihis  lilfie  vohinie  comes  witli 
expert  authority  and  may  lu  accepted  un- 
hesitatinj^h'  in  all  it  says.  It  covers  a 
wide  rauffe  of  topics  closely  related  to  the 
man  in  the  camp,  at  the  front,  or  on  the 
s«'a.  It  should  Ix  read  by  every  one  of 
'Our  Boys  in  Khaki  and  Our  Hoys  in 
Blue."  In  size  and  shape  to  tit  the  |)ocket 
readily,  it  may  be  carried  there  as  a  hand- 
book of  indispensable  pra<'tical  value. 

Helps,  A.  K.  CorrespiiiKleiiee  of  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  K.C'.K..  I>.<'.L.  i'p.  405.  New  York: 
John  I^tie  ("ompaiiy.     $1  net.      Postajfe,   Ifi  oenls. 

The  letters  of  any  one  num  i)ossess  m- 
ttirest  for  a  limitid  number  exce))t  when 
the  man  is  of  national  or  international 
imjiortance  or  connected  with  other  <'el«- 
brat^^d  men.  fioth  exceptions  hold  s^ood 
in  this  case,  since  Sir  .\rthin'  was  a  notalde 
figure  of  the  last  generation,  a  friend  of 
Qu«^!n  Victoria,  and  was  "Chrk  of  the 
Privy  CVniiicil,"  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Gladstone,  ("arlyle.  Disraeli.  Tennyson, 
Huskin,  and  many  important  personages  oti 
both  si(h'S  of  the  Atlantic.  This  collec- 
tion of  letters  covers  a  period  from  lS2n-7."> 
and  beans  on  current  topics  and  literature; 
hut.  to  American  readers,  their  greatest 
attra^'tion  will  lie  in  their  expressions  coii- 
cerning  .Vnierican  institutions,  ideals,  and 
achievements  and  especially  in  the  cor- 
respondence with  Charh'S  Eliot  Norton 
and  Mrs.  II.  B.  Stowe.  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
was  a  man  of  mentality  and  of  [u-o- 
nounced  i)hilanthropic  tendencies;  best  of 
all,  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
his  letters  are  brightened  })y  man^'  an  a])t 
story.  The  ditl'erence  bitween  the  En- 
glish and  Ameri<;an  point  of  \iew  is  clearl\' 
manifested,  especialh  in  the  letters  pi^-- 
t>aining  to  the  publication  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  an<l  there  is  much  absorbing 
and  in.structive  information  on  varied 
subjects. 

Kleteher,  J.  S.    Memorials  of  a  Yorlisliire  farisli. 

Pp.  214.     New   York;    John   Lane  Company.     $2. .'>(». 
Postage,  12  cents. 

The  history  of  one  Yorkshire,  parish — 
Darrington — is  of  interest  to  any  h)\«'r  of 
ar<-hi'oh)gical  in\  »stigati<m,  but,  iiatui-ally, 
of  i)articuhir  local  inten-st.  The  book  is 
satisfa<;t,oril>  illustrated  by  a  resident  of 
the  parish.  Air.  (;.  P.  Rhodes.  Tin;  hi- 
formation  is  varied  and  <;om])rehen.sive, 
including  ])hA  sical  attractions,  pntmim^nt 
families  identitied  with  its  devtiopment 
{esj)ecially  that  of  Savile).  its  part  jda.A  ed 
in  great  movenjents.  and  with  famous  men. 
Yorkshire  has  so  nmch  that  is  general  in  its 
interest:  "Scarcely  a  yani  of  highwa.v .  an 
a<;re  of  land,  is  there  hereabouts  which  is 
not  as.-;ociated  with  the  great  deeds  an<l 
outstanding  figures  of  the  past,"  ami  the; 
aspect  of  this  ])arish  is  as  suggestive  to  the 
student  of  history  as  it  is  phasing  to  the 
lover  of  characteristically  English  scenery 
— "upland,  h)wland,  rich  meadow,  culti- 
vated Held,  wood  coppi<'e,  orchard,  and 
grarden."  The  author  has  a  nuiss  of  in- 
formation at  his  disposal  and  believes  that 
the^  lives  of  men  identifi<'d  with  the  parish 
and  "th(!  gray  stones  among  which  the.\ 
and  tlnMr  families  have  iiad  their  day"  per- 
s<mify  the  "true  history  of  England  and 
the  English."  There  are  too  many  statistics 
and  details  to  makt;  the  book  interesting 
to  the  general  reader,  but  the  lover  of 
Yorkshire  and  hjcal  ct>lor  w  ill  devour  every 
A\or«f  with  avidit\-. 


The  Test  of  War 

nPHE  crucial  test  of  war  service 
^    is  the  most  rigid  test  to  which 
a  motor  truck  can  be  subjected. 

In  war  .service  a  truck  must  have  the 
vitaHty  to  perform  its  duty  against  odds — 
without  hesitation — with  increased  speed 
— over  rough  roads — day  and  night — with 
absolute  certainty.  It  must  be  depend- 
able to  the  last  degree. 

Selden  Trucks  have  pro\  ed  equal  to  the  test  of 
War.  In  France — in  Enj^land — in  Russia — in 
army  canips  '\\\  this  country — wherever  there  has 
existed  a  need  for  positive,  efficient,  dependable 
motor  haulage — Selden  Trucks  can  point  to  a  long 
list  of  accomplishments. 

Thousands  of  husiness  concerns  know  the 
economy  of  Selden  Trucks — for  they  are  profiting 
daily  by  their  use. 

1  1()  ri  Ton  Tf'^orm  (imJ  Internal  JDr/vc  Mftdels. 
If^rife  for  full  info7'nmtlon  on  yonr  haulage  prob- 
lems. 

Bun  a  SKLDEX—irs  ALI.  Trueh 

SELDEN  TRUCK  SAEES  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,   X.  Y..  IT.  S.  A. 
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1  rie   ijierary  i/ifirsr  for  jam'  s. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


The  luxurious  upholstery  for 
Motor  Cars  and  Furniture 

(?IASE 

ohalir 


Made  by  Sanford  Mills 

Tl'e  days  of  "mere  up- 
holstery" have  passed  — 
ro  longer  need  one  pur- 
chaseunknown  quantities. 

Chase  Mohair  Velvets 
are  backed  by  our  seventy- 
one  years  of  successful 
manufacturing,  and  have 
been  used  by  America's 
leading  hotels,  railways, 
and  homes  for  over  thirty 
years. 

No  other  upholstery  material 
combines  rich,  decorative  ap- 
pearance with  extraordinary 
wearing  qualities  to  such  ~an 
extent  as  the  beautiful,  luxuri- 
ous Chase  Mohair  Velvets. 

Made  from  the  lustrous  fleece 
of  the  Angora  goat.  Chase 
Mohair  Velvets  enchant  with 
their  beauty.  Their  wonder- 
ful, lustrous  surface  is  not 
impaired  by  pressure  -  -  no 
wearing  out  in  spots — easily 
cleansed,  comfortable,  sani- 
tary and  sturdy. 

Motor-Car  Interiors 

Fascinating,  harmonious  and 
most  sanitary. 

For  Furniture 

Enduring  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Scores  of  distinctive,  unique 
patterns  in  fast  colors. 

SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST 

L.    C.    CHASE    &    CO. 
BOSTON 

NIW  YORK      CHICAGO      OCTROIT 
■  AN   FRANCISCO 

I.tdiirrs  in  Manufitcliirius 


I   GERMAN  SUBMAKINi:   PIRATES  STILL 
I  COMBING  THE  COAST 

OOMK  of  the  survivors  of  the  Kaiser's 
*^  "Seeing  America"  submarines  are  in- 
elined  to  regard  the  eommander  of  one  of 
the  fleet  as  rather  a  polite  sort  of  person 
;  because  he  did  not  «iit  their  throats,  or 
'  make  them  walk  the  plank  in  the  cheerful, 
care-free  manner  of  those  old-time  rovers 
j  of  the  seas  who  sailed  under  the  skull 
I  and  cross-lnmes.  But.  "whether  with  or 
without  manners,  a  pirate  is  a  pirate,  and 
hanging  and  not  recognition  of  his  "kind- 
ness" is  what  he  deserves."  This  is  the 
way  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  looks 
at  the  matter,  a  view  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  share,  since  the  commander's  "kind- 
ness" was  demonstrated  only  by  setting 
his  victims  adrift  in  open  boats  si.xty 
miles  from  shore  to  be  drowned,  instead  of 
slitting  their  throats  at  once  in  the  good 
old-fasliioned  way. 

At  all  events,  any  peifection  of  manner 
shown  by  the  commander  was  not  imi- 
tated by  his  crew,  who  are  said  to  ha\  e 
lined  up  on  the  top  of  their  submarine  and 
with  triumphant  grins  addrest  their  x'w- 
tinis  in  Teutonic  gutturals  as  " Snu-lnniil." 
this  being  the  Ihm  way  of  saying  "pig- 
dog." 

Hut  whether  it  was  done  politely  or  in  a 
way  which  is  more  easily  attributable  to 
our  German  foes,  the  visiting  fleet  of  under- 
sea craft  eertaiidy  rolled  up  a  goodly 
score  between  May  2;")  and  Junt  ').  their 
card  showing  the  destruction  in  that 
period  of  fifte(>n  \ cssels  ot^"  the  New  -Jersey 
coast.  Sur\  ivors  of  the  raid  reached  New 
\'ork  City  on  rescue  ships  and  l>y  way  of 
Atlantic  City,  where  some  of  them  landed 
in  open  boats.  They  had  interesting 
stories  to  tell  of  their  experiences,  and  while 
some  of  them  placed  the  submarines  em- 
ployed as  high  as  three,  the  preponderance 
of  testimony  s(>emed  to  fix  the  number  at 
t  wo. 

The  schooner  Era  li.  DotKjhisa  landed 
l.")0  of  the  i)assengers  and  94  of  the  crew  of 
the  torpedoed  steamship  Carolina  in 
Brooklyn.  One  of  the  former  was  Secoml 
Lieut.  Bernard  O.  Weitz,  who  for  more 
than  a  year  has  b  ".n  in  the  I'nited  States 
Weather  Bureau  in  Porto  Rico.  Says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle: 

lie  walked  into  the  home  of  his  mother 
and  sisters  still  dripping  wet  from  the  hours 
he  si)ent  in  the  small  boats  at  sea.  His 
visit  was  to  have  been  a  complete  sur- 
prize. He  had  won  his  Army  commission 
at  San  Juan  and  was  coming  honu-  on  a 
two  weeks'  furlough  that  would  have 
allowed  him  five  days  in  Brooklyn  had  he 
reached  heri'  on  schedule  time,  which  was 
Monday  morning. 

Lieutenant  Weit/.  said  that  he  Inul  b(>en 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  Curoliun  when  the 
f-boat  attack  was  begun. 

"We  all  heard  the  loud  report  of  her 
guns  and  ran  on  deck."  he  said.  "There 
alongside  lay  the  big  glistening  sul>marine 
with    a    numln-r   of    lier   crew    lined    \\\\   on 


deck.  E.  W.  Vogel,  the  Marconi  operator, 
had  begun  sending  S.  O.  S.  to  beat  the 
band  as  soon  as  the  submarine  was  sighted, 
and  shortly  after  we  got  on  deck  the 
German  skipper  ordered  a  shot  fired 
through  the  aerial.  A  number  of  the 
submarine's  crew  waved  their  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  and  several  men  near  me 
said  that  they  heard  them  shout  'San- 
hnud,'  whi(di  means  literally  'pig-dog.' 

"All  hands  on  the  Carolina,  so  far  as  1 
could  see,  were  cool,  even  after  we  had 
taken  to  the  boats.  We  rowed  all  night, 
part  of  the  time  through  a  terrific  rain 
and  thunderstorm  which  soaked  us  all  to 
the  skin.  The  Carolina  sank  slowly  as 
we  rowed  away.  The  big  shells  from  the 
guns  of  the  submarine  ripped  her  sides  to 
pieces." 

W^hen  Arthur  Courtin  came  ashore  he 
had  no  one  awaiting  his  return.  He  wore 
a  cap  and  his  clothing  was  disheveled. 
The  first  thing  he  wanted  was  a  smoke. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  fruit 
commission,  and  \  ice-president  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Empire  Products  and  Export 
Company. 

Mr.  Courtin  reached  his  home  at  8 
.\.M.  to-day  almost  exhausted.  When 
seen  by  an  Eagle  reporter  he  said  that, 
tho  he  had  not  closed  his  eyes  in  three 
nights,  he  would  tell  his  story. 

"We  were  plowing  through  a  smooth 
sea  Sunday  evening  and  the  dinner  call 
had  just  been  sounded.  I  was  sitting 
in  a  steamer-chair  just  outside  my  door. 
A  number  of  the  passengers  had  alread\ 
gone  below;  Init  I  lingered  to  read  a  little. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  noise  that  sounded  like 
a  crackle  of  the  wireless.  I  sprang  to  my 
feet  and  looked  up  toward  the  wireless 
apparatus.  As  I  did  so  1  saw  the  wireless 
operator  come  out  of  his  room  and  also 
look  up. 

"A  moment  later,  the  same  sound, 
but  much  louder,  came  again.  It  was 
the  passing  of  a  shell  o\erhead.  1  said 
to  my.self.  'That's  a  submarine."  1  rushed 
back  across  the  deck  as  the  passengers 
began  to  boil  up  from  below.  When  1 
got  into  my  stateroom  I  found  that  m\ 
life-belt  was  gone.  1  got  another  and  foimd 
my  place  at  the  boats." 

Ten  boats  were  loaded  with  thirty-five 
persons  to  a  boat.  There  was  no  hitch 
in  the  proceedings  and  no  luidue  excite- 
ment until  it  was  discovered  that  a  man 
and  wonum  had  quite  thoughtles.sly  over- 
looked their  children.  Says  the  Lieu- 
tenant: 

"Our  boat  started  back  to  get  the  little 
folks,  when  it  was  discovered  that  they 
had  been  taken  into  an<»ther  boat. 

"As  we  pulled  away  I  saw  the  sub- 
marine. It  appeared  to  be  about  30() 
feet  long,  and  ten  m<'n  stood  on  the  deck. 
Each  one  held  a  pair  of  marine  glasses 
to  his  eyes,  and  they  appeared  to  me  to 
be  assigned  each  man  to  watcli  what  went 
on  in  a  |)articular  boat. 

"Somewhat  to  the  surprize  of  all  of 
us,  the  snuill  boats  were  not  fired  upon. 
Captain  Barbour  called  out  to  the  German 
captain: 

"'Cai)tain,  1  didn't  quite  understand 
your  onh'rs.' 

"'Go  to  shore!'  the  Gernum  barked 
back. 

"The  submarine  fired  six  shells  into 
the  Carolina  before  she  began  to  sink. 
Before  she  began  to  go  tlown  I  saw  twit 
men  jump  overboard.  We  believed  they 
swam  toward  the  submarin»>. 

"The  ten  b(»ats'  wen-  ti.ed  together  in  a 
long  string  to  keep  lhen\  from  sciUtering. 
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^)(?hy Japan  came 
Q^altham  ^^me 

Japan  began  to  build  a  modern  empire.  About 
the  same  time,  Waltham  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  watches.  This  happened  more  than 
a  half  century  ago. 

Japan  sought  for  her  own  use  the  most  modern 
ideas  that  civilization  had  developed.  Waltham 
determined  to  improve  on  all  that  had  ever 
been  done  to  make  watches  accurate.  Finally, 
their  mutual  aims  toward  perfection  brought 
them  together  on  a  basis  that  has  proved  to 
the  advantage  of  both. 

Japan  searched  Switzerland,  France,  England 
and  America  for  the  most  reliable  railroad 
watch  in  the  world.  And  the  watch  she  chose 
in  preference  to  all  others  was  a  Waltham. 
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Whu^ur  Watch  Sckction 
should  be  a  Waltham 


You  will  find  in  a  Waltham  the 
realization  of  your  ideal  as  to  what 
should  constitute  a  perfect  watch. 
First,  accuracy.  Then,  elegance. 
Neither  sacrificed  for  the  other. 
Both  blended  into  an  ensemble 
that  is  beautiful  to  behold. 


Horological  experts  have  declared, 
and  critics  of  watch  beauty  agree, 
that  no  other  American  watch  can 
compare  with  Waltham  in  de- 
pendability or  refinement  of  design. 
And  no  watch  made  in  Europe  has 
ever  surpassed  it. 


The  Vanguard 

The  World's  Finest  Railroad  Watch 
23  and  19  jewels 


The  Waltham  jeweler  is  a  good  man  to  know.  He  will  be  pleased 
to  explain  the  advantages  of  Vanguard  —  the  w^orld's  favorite 
railroad  w^atch :  the  exclusive  winding  indicator,  which  signals 
when  the  watch  needs  winding  —  the  jeweled  main  wheel, 
diamond  end-stones,  recoiling  click  and  Breguet  hairspring. 

Improvements  such  as  these — recognized  by  horologists  of  five 
continents  as  inherently  a  part  of  the  Waltham  system  of  watch- 
making —  are  among  the  reasons  why  the  greatest  nations  have 
proclaimed 


WALTHAM 

THE      WORLD'S      WATCH      OVEFL     TIAAE 
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One  Satisfied  Cigar-Smoker 

He  is  a  regular  customer  of  ours. 
He  promises  not  to  be  unless  — 
but  read  his  letter: 

"I  li;i\e  been  smokiii;^  a  jirc.it  many 
years,  but  can  frankly  aiul  hone'-tly  say 
that  until  I  smoked  a  few  of  Shivers' 
Cigars,  I  never  was  at  ail  times  sure  of 
getting  a  cigar  wlnih  I  knew  would 
thoroughly  satisfy  my  taste.  Further- 
more, it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  me 
to  go  into  a  cigar  store  and  try  Hrst  <iiie 
cigar  and  then  anotlier,  which  usually 
resulted  in  but  part  success. 

"So  long  as  you  continue  the  manu- 
facture of  your  present  quality  at  the 
same  more-than-fair  pi  ice  to  consumers, 
I  assure  you  of  my  continued  patronage, 
whetlier  I'm   in   Maryland  or  France." 

Our  business  is  maiiutacturitif;  cijrars 
and  the  entire  output  of  our  factory  is 
sold  to  smokers  at  w  hole- 
sale  prices.  Xhey  are  sold 
by  the  box  on  approval. 
A  man  can  smoke  ten, 
and  if  No.  10  isn't  as^ood 
as  each  of  the  preceding; 
nine,  he  doesn't  have  to 
pay  us  anything. 

Consequently,  in  every 
box  one  cigar  must  at  all 
times  be  as  good  as  an- 
other. If  each  one  was 
not,  we  would  have  to 
change  our  otfcr: 

OUR  OFFER  IS:  Upon  re- 
que(t,  we  will  send  a  box  of  50 
El  Neltor  Cigars  to  any  reader 
<X  The  Literary  Direct.  He  may 
■moke  ten.  If  not  deliglited,  he 
may  return  the  remaining  40  at 
our  expense,  and  no  charge  will 
be  made  for  the  10  smoked.  If 
he  is  pleased  and  keeps  them, 
he  agrees  to  send  us  within  10 
days  the  price,  $2.75. 

We  are  altie  to  sell  at  tiiis 
low  price  because  we  sell 
direct  to  snnokers,  thereby 
cutting  out  both  the  ex- 
penses and  profits  of  both 
jobbers  and  retailers.  \'ou 
will  appreciate  how  much 
this  saves,  when  we  tell  you 
how  many  of  our  customers 
declare  our  5/^-cent  cigars 
give  them  as  nuich  satisfac- 
tion as  any  ten-cent-straight 
cigars  they  have  e\  er  bouu  lit . 

During  the  past  Hi  years 
this  offer  and  our  cigars 
themselves  have  built  up  a 
business  for  us  <jf  which  we 
are  proud.  As  proud  as  we 
are  of  our  fact»)ry  at  2 1st 
and  Market  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, where  our  cigars 
are  hand-made  in  suth  sani- 
tary surroundings  that  we 
like  to  show  \isitors  over 
every  t1o<ir.  That  seems  to 
n)akc  lifetime  frientis  for  our  cigars. 

But  as  our  cigars  mainly  have  to  sell  tliem- 
.selves,  our  special  work  is  to  see  that  they  are 
at  all  timii  up  to  the  mark. 

Y.\  Nelsor  is  a  hand-made  cif^ar  of  long, 
liigh-quality  Havana  tiller  bleiuled  with  I'orto 
ki(  o.  It  is  wrapped  in  geiuiine  selected  Su- 
matra leaf. 

If  you  would  like  to  try  a  cigar  i>repared 
to  make  its  own  way  \s'\\\\  y<iu,  send  for  a 
box  toda)'.  If  you  smoke  ten-cent-straights 
you  may  feel  that  you  have  come  upon  a 
way  to  cut  your  war-time  smoking  expense^ 
\irtually  one-halt 

In  ordering,  ))lease  usf  your  busiiu'ss  let- 
terhead and  specify  whether  yoti  prefer  mibl, 
medium,  or  strong  cigars. 

Our  catalogue  shows  17  other  brands  of 
cigars  offered  you  upon  the  same  better-than- 
any-guarantee  terms.     Send  fi'r  a  copy. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 
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.\bout  midnight,  just  Ixfore  th»'  storm 
brokt'.  thn-e  of  thi-  l>(»ats  IxH-anie  s«'parat*'d 
frotii  the  rest;  and  a  motor-launch,  whose 
engine  was  dead,  went  olT.  i)ropi  lied  hy 
oars,  to  get  them.  It  brought  -hack  one 
of  the  three  and  started  after  the  others, 
but  dirl  not  get  them. 

"The  storm  broke  with  wind.  rain, 
lightiiitig.  and  thunder.  \V.  all  thought 
that  our  time  had  coine.  It  \\as  no 
use  rowing  aii.\  more.  All  we  conhl 
do  was  to  hold  fast  to  our  pla<'e  and  tr.v 
to  kee|)  from  being  tiling  int^>  the  s«'a. 
Tilt  storm  abated  after  an  hour  and  we 
bailed  out  the  boat.  There  were  no 
lights  anywhere  on  the  water. 

"We  rowed  for  awhile  ami  finall.v  sighted 
the  four  masts  of  the  s<'h<»oner  Kin  H. 
DiiiHilns.s.  One  of  otir  boats  rowed  o\  er 
to  her  and  she  ho\  e  to. 

"The  skii)per  of  tlu'  DinH/hiss  <'ertaiijly 
was  a  gentleman.  .Vltho  he  was  bound 
for  Norfolk,  he  .said  that  he  would  take 
every  one  on  board  and  turn  his  ship 
about  and  bring  the  passengers  all  back  to 
iirooklyn."" 

The  small  boat  in  whieh  Samuel  .John- 
.son  made  his  eseai>e  frotn  the  Cnrolinn  was 
not  .so  fortunate  as  the  others.  Something 
went  wrong  and  the  boat  faj)si/,ed,  dump- 
ing e\  et\\  otie.  iiK-luding  womt'ii  and  chil- 
dren, into  the  sea.  .lohnson  thus  (les<'ribes 
their  experienees: 

"We  had  a  hanl  struggU-  right  there, 
but  e\  eiituitUy  e\ crybody  was  hauled 
back  on  board  our  boat.  We  were  awash 
se\eral  times;  but  ahva.vs  managed  U) 
bail  the  V)oat  out.  After  the  Carnlino 
starlid  to  blaze  we  iiatin*ally  had  no 
desire  to  hatig  around  there.  So  we  left 
the  \  icinity. 

■  Later  oti  a  terrilic  thunder-storm  added 
to  our  troubles.  .Ml  around  we  eotdd 
hear  calls  for  help,  and  when  daylight 
broke  we  were  alone.  Thi-re  w.is  nothing 
in  sight,  not  even  a  snnidge  of  smoke  on 
the  hoti/.oii.  How  wf  ever  lived  through 
that  night  is  a  mxstery  to  me.  but  there  was 
not  one  amoiitr  them  th;it  did  m>t  meet 
e\  cry    situation    braAeh. 

■■\Ve  plac»(l  the  water-supply  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Hamilton.  She  was  our  <'om- 
mis.sary  <lepartment.  Anybod.v  who  said 
he  was  hungry  or  thirst.\  received  eiu>ugh 
to  keep  him  going  ami  that  was  all.  We 
agreed  on  that  bt>foiehand.  because  we 
didn't  know  how  long  we  were  going  to 
lu'  out  there.  The  men.  how*^t'\er,  insisted 
that  the  wouuii  be  gi\en  a  (h>uble  siipph . 
The  rations  ••onsistod  of  ship's  biscuits 
and  w.-iter." 

Mrs.  Uachel  Hamillon  is  the  wife  of 
tile  Chief  .liistice  of  th«  Supreme  Court  of 
San  .luan.  I'octo  Wico.  When  she  linally 
landed  al  .\llatilic  ("it.\  slie  loidx  a  philo- 
sophical view  of  the  siliialioit.  and  higlilv 
praised  the  men  in  i-li;ir<;i  of  tin  liu.-il. 
.sa>  iiig  cheerfully: 

"So  long  as  a  I'orto  Uieo  lioal  had  to 
be  sunk.  I  am  gla<l  I  was  on  it.  I  would 
not  have  missed  it  for  aiiv  thing  in  the 
world.  When  I  iim  sure  that  all  the  people 
in  the  other  boats  jire  safe  the  lraged_\  will 
be  (Mlifelv  dispelled  so  f.ir  ;is  I  alll  con- 
cerned. 

"When     We     siirllted     the     shoi'e     We     Were 

told  Ia  laeiiteiiaiil  .McClareii  I  hat  it 
looked  like  Allantic  <'il.\.  Did  it  look 
good  to  us.'  wen,  rather.  .\nd  when  we 
came  asiiore  .\oii  had  the  liaiid  jda.ving 
for  us  just  as  if  yon  knew  we  wore  coming." 

Ill  oiii    of  I  lie  boat^  was  an  old  woman  of 


seventy  who  in  the  night  during  the  heav\ 
storm  calmly  addn  st  those  iu  her  boat, 
who  were  cowc  ring  from  the  beating  rain 
and  drenching  waves.  She  held  something 
in  her  hand  aliove  her  head  as  she  .said  | 
solemnl\  : 

■'This  is  a   piece  of   the  <-ross  of  Christ 
w  hich  was  sent  to  me  by  my  son.  a  prieet  ]. 
in  Koine.     My  faith  is  in  (lod.     This  is  b 
sign  that   we  shall  not   die!'" 

Others  among  the  survivors  in  this  boat  . 
were    two    boys.      Both    h)st    all    they    had  ' 
which  for  young  l<Vanci.sco  Vives.  a  Porto- 
Uicaii.  was  quite  a  serious  niatt+r,  as  $20U; 
whii'h    it    had    taken    him    several    of  hig 
thirteen  years  of  lift'  to  save  to  i)ay  the  ex-  ! 
peiises  of   his  e«lucation  here,  went   down  ' 
iu    his    suit-case    on    the    ('(iniliim.     When  ' 
the-  first  shot  was  tired  Arnold  Bohne.  who 
is  on  his  way  to  work  on  a  Pennsylvania 
farm,  was  reading  a   detective  story — title 
not   recalled    by  tin    young  castaway,  but 
evidentl.\-  enthralling,  for  he  did  not  allow  I 
the    shell    to    interrujjt    his    reading.     H»- 
.says   he  thought  ■"sonie  one    was    gettinu' 
wise   with  a   revolver."      .\iid   tlieii; 

■".Vbout  two  minutes  later  1  heard 
another  shot.  F^ven  then  1  did  not  ' 
know  what  it  meant,  but  some  of  those  ! 
iu  the  smoking-room  were  hiokiug  out  ' 
througli  the  port-holes  to  see  if  they  could  i 
catch  sight  «>f  anything. 

"A    little    later    some    |)as.sengers    with  ' 
life-preservers     on     ran     into    the    sniok- , 
ing-rooui    to    sa.^     that    there   was  a   suit- 
marine    near   by.      Xol)od,\     seemed    to   he 
frightened.      I    ch>sed    n\\     book    and   got 
lip.     As   1   did   1  heanl  the  third  shot. 

"i  dropt  the  book  aud  ran  full 
speed  to  my  stati'room,  wh«>re  I  got 
hold  of  a  life-preserver  and  put  it  on. 
1  ran  up  to  the  second-class  deck,  where 
I  saw  all  the  second-class  passengers 
standing  in  a  crowd.  Xobody  seemeii 
much  excited.  1  looked  out  over  tht 
rail  tht-re  and  saw  a  suhmarint'  with  her 
decks  awash.  1  could  .see  her  couniug- 
tower.  1  suppos«'d  she  was  just  about 
to  go  down.  Jt  was  the  first  subnmrin> 
1  had  ev  er  seen  in  luy  life. 

"The  otTicers  said  that  the  women 
and  children  .should  get  into  the  bo»t.< 
first  and  the  men  let  them  go.  Nobod.v 
was  making  an.v  trouble.  1  heard  jiisi 
one  woman  cry  l>ecaiise  she  could  n 
find  her  child. 

"We  pulled  awa.v  frtun  the  ship  ami 
then  I  .>iaw  the  submarine  i-loser.  I 
could  se«'  her  flags  tl.\  iiig  and  a  big  man 
with  a  beartl  api)eared  on  her  deck  ami 
called  to  us  through  a  megaphone.  1  be- 
lieve he  was  tin  captain.  He  talked 
good  Knglish.  but  In  bail  an  accent,  lb 
said: 

'■■(io  back  to  xour  sliipl  W*-  won'tl 
sink  her  lo-i|;i\.  but  don't  use  vour  wire- 
less!' 

■\Ve    pulled    back    toward   the   (nroliiKi. 
but   as  we   were  going  that  way  onr  oa|>- 
tains  boat  passed  us  and  t  here  were  S(tldiers 
on    it.      When    tlu-    (brinaii    i-aplain    s.i 
that    he    s;ii<l    he    would    sink    the   Cnroli 
;in\  how . 

"The  captain  of  the  Cnroliiiu  called  l" 
lis  to  row  away  from  tlie  ship  tind  we  headed 
foi-  I  he  west.  We  picked  up  a  boy  with  n 
life-pfeserv  er  on  who  was  in  tlu'  water. 

Krwin  W.  X'ogel.  th«>  wireless  opcrat 
of  the  ('iii'iliiiii.  ke|»t  right  on  sending  iH' 
saues     after     the     submarine     comintiinii  i' 
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Why  ^mpire^ecTJiibes 

last  as   long   as   the   average   car  itself 


V.      The  Story  of  the  Calendar 

and  the  Speedometer 
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t  is  easy  to  measure  the  service  of  a  casing. 
Hie  speedometer  does  it. 

^ut  if  you  are  judging  your  inner  tubes 
hat  way,  you  are  making  a  costly  mistake. 

I  he  calendar,  not  the  speedometer,  is  the 
neasure  of  tube  service — a^e,  not  mileage. 

rhe  reason  for  this  is  that  a  tube  gets  very 
ittle  real  wear  in  the  sense  of  friction. 
1  he  casing  takes  care  of  that.  That  is 
vhat  it  is  there  for. 

I  he  real  enemy  of  the  inner  tube  is  the 
ieterioration  that  comes  with  time. 

Rubber,  naturally,  is  a  short-lived  material. 
I  o  make  a  tube  that  will  last,  )'ou  have  got 
o  do  something  to  give  it  longer  life  than 
he  crude  rubber  naturalb'  possesses. 

Ihis  is  just  what  is  done  by  the  Empire 
lecret    process.     It   gives   to   Empire    Red 


Tubes  a  vitality  far  beyond  that  of  ordinary 
rubber. 

For  30  years  the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  C()mj)aiiy 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  have  been  making  rubber 
goods  famous  for  long  life.  Many  Empire  Red 
Tubes  sold  6,  8  and  lo  years  ago  are  still  running. 
Some  of  them  have  gone  50,000  miles  or  more. 
But  that  is  not  the  signihcant  fact;  the  real. 
l)oint  is  that  they  have  lasted  10  years  and  are 
still  tight. 

Emj)ire  Red  lubes  have  changed  the  status  of 
the  inner  tube-  from  that  of  an  itein  of  upkeep 
that  must  be  re))laced  regularly,  like  the  casing, 
to  thatot  a  |)ermanent  j)art  of  the  car  equipment, 
like  the  rims  and  the  \\heels. 

Mt'asurr  the  Si'rvict'  oj  your  ihuit  ttihrs  hy  tin-  ra/rn- 
clcir,  not  the  spcrdomt'tcr. 

Get  an  Empire  Red  I  ube  today.  Chalk  down 
the  date  in  some  j)lace  where  you  can  look  it  up 
several  years  from  now,  and  prove  to  your  own 
satisfaction  that  //  lasts  as  long  as  the  avrragi' 
car  its  I' if. 


"T^g  J^n^pire^Jiire  jyealer" 
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ANSCO  V-P  No.  0 

(focusing  mode!) 
ACTUAL  SIZE 


You  Can  Carry  This  Camera 
With  You  Always 

as  you  do  your  watch  and  you  will  find  it  just  as  useful. 
It  is  so  light  and  compact  tliat  its  presence  will  hardly  be 
noticed,  yet  it  is  always  ready  to  snap  the  unexpected  picture. 

ANSCO 

CAMERAS  C  SPEEDEX  FILM 

The  Ansco  V-P  No.  0  is  a  real  camera,  making  pictures 
1%  xlYz  inches  in  size.  Its  operation  is  simple  and  easy  to 
understand.  The  front  sprin  j^s  out  ready  for  action  when  you 
press  the  buttons — it  is  the  only  self-opening  camera  made. 

Focusing,  to  insure  clear,  sharp  pictures,  is  made  so  easy 
tor  you  that  you  never  need  sacrifice  any  adxantage"^  which 
the  high  graile  lenses  afford — and  an  anastigmat  lens  that 
'•(innot  he  focused  is  no  better  tlian  a  cheap  lens. 

In  finish  and  workmanship  the  Ansco  V-P  No.  0  is  a 
beauty.  It  is  made  in  three  models  priced  from  $8  to  $25 
according  to  equipment.     Other  Ansco  cameras,  $2.75  up. 

Wrilc  f(>r  a  s'pecimen  picture  on  Cyko  Paper. 
Then  ask  the  Ansco  duller  for  a  demon  strntiur.. 

ANSCO  COMR\NY  binghamtotm,  newydrk 


had  ordered  him  to  r-easc.  And  he  had  the 
sati.sfaetioii  of  hearing  from  shore  that  his 
signals  had  been  received  before  he  was 
ordered  by  his  own  captain  to  stop.  Vogel 
is  only  eighteen  years  old,  and,  according 
to  the  New  York  Svlu,  he  is  "wide  at  the 
shoulders,  lean  at  the  waist,  and  amply 
provided  with  sand."     Here  is  his  storj-; 

"1  had  been  asleep  and  was  just  dress- 
ing to  go  on  duty,  when  my  assistant, 
Harry  Werner,  sent  a  messenger  to  nit- 
with  word  that  a  submarine  was  shelling  a 
schooner  somewhere  and  that  he  had  caught 
the  schooner's  signal.  I  dived  on  deck 
in  my  bare  feet,  undershirt,  and  trousers. 

"As  soon  as  I  got  the  cups  to  my  ears 
I  caught  the  schooner's  signal  over  again 
and  learned  that  she  was  the  Isnbd  Wiley. 
in  latitude  88.07,  longitude  T.j.lO.  1  sent 
Werner  to  warn  the  captain,  and  the  ship's 
course  was  changed  right  away. 

"I  had  a  snack  brought  up  to  me  and 
was  sitting  eating  it  and  still  listenini. 
in  when  at  .5.30  a  shell  plopped  acros> 
our  bows.  I  squinted  out  and  saw  thi' 
'sub'  hauled  right  alongside.  I  could 
hear  the  passengers  bundling  up  oi 
deck.  1  yelled  to  Werner  to  go  find  out 
our  position  froni  the  captain  or  one  ot 
the  officers  and  sent  our  first  call  out 
gi\  ing  our  name  and  the  fact  that  th' 
Dutchmen  were  shooting.  By  the  tinit 
1  had  sent  it  twice  two  more  shells  had 
gone  whistling  over  us. 

"It  wasn't  my  business  to  figure  out 
whether  we  were  to  be  allowed  to  leav. 
the  vessel  or  whether  we  were  to  b- 
sunk  outright.  My  job  was  to  semi 
I  kept  right  on  shooting  out  the  distress 
message  and  yelling  for  somebody  t». 
give  me  the  po.sifion. 

"Presently  Werner  came  in  and  said 
that  the  Dutchman  had  hailed  us  by 
megaphone  and  said  I  must  stop  send- 
ing. 1  told  Werner  that  I  wasn't  tak- 
ing orders  from  any  skipper  but  my  own 
and  to  get  me  my  orders  from  Capt. 
Barbour.  He  disai>peared,  and  after  1 
had  sent  the  signal  once  or  twice  over 
again  he  came  back  with  the  captain 
behind  him. 

"'You  can  stop  sending,'  said  th< 
cai)tain.  The  cups  were  ,.>till  at  ni\ 
ears  and  I  didn't  hear  him  i)erfe<'tl> 
so  he  shouted  it  over  again,  and  adde<t 
'that  is  an  order.'  Then  I  stood  up  fron. 
my  chair  and  stept  away  from  thi 
machine  and  the  captain  directed  ni' 
to  leave  the  house  in  case  a  shell  niiglr 
find  its  way  in  on  us." 

Knoch  Roker,  a  sailor  on  the  schooner 
Edna,  which  was  sunk  on  May  25,  as  told 
in  The  Digest,  spent  eight  days  with  the 
other  si.\  members  of  the  crew  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  submarine  that  d(>st roved 
their  v«'ssel.  According  to  the  New  York 
(llibi,  Hoker  h-arncd  from  a  boatswain 
during  thv  time  he  passed  underseas  thes.' 
facts  concerning  the  subuuirines: 

The  submarines  off  this  coast  were  the 
r-/.W  and  the  ('-/•».>'.  They  left  Kiel  in 
the  midst  of  noisy  pul>lic  celebrations  about 
seven  weeks  ago.  They  carried  si.\  months' 
supplies  of  food  and  fuel -oil,  said  the 
boatswain,  and  were  to  operate  in  .Vnier- 
icau  waters  until  Augu.st.  when  they  wouM 
l>e  relieved  by  other  .submarines  and 
would  return  to  home  waters. 

Siix-e  reaching  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  boatswain  told  Woker.  the  .submarines 
had  operated  around  Bermuda,  the  Bnhar 
nuis.  and  \hv  West  Indies,  and  off  Cape 
llatt«"ras. 
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Roker  said  the  submarines  were  alike. 
The  one  he  was  on  was  about  fifty  feet 
longer  than  the  schooner  Edna,  he  noted, 
when  she  ranged  elose  alongside  his  ship. 
As  the  Edna  was  30()  feet  long,  that  made 
the  submarine's  length  -ioO  feet.  She 
mounted  6-inch  guns  and  had  two  deck- 
hatches  besides  the  one  in  the  conning- 
tower.  The  tower  was  used  exclusively 
by  the  officers,  the  smaller  hatch,  which 
was  aft,  by  the  crew  and  prisoners  in  going 
on  deck  or  going  l)f'low.  The  big  hatch, 
near  the  conning-tower.  Roker  never  saw 
open.     lie  surmised  it  was  used  for  supplies. 

Aboard  the  submarine  at  the  time  they 
entered — May  2o  —said  Roker,  were  the 
crews  of  the  schooners  Ilattie  Dunn  and 
Hauppange.  All  were  treated  well,  fed 
the  same  meals  as  the  submarine's  crew, 
and  permitted  the  freedom  of  the  men's 
quarters.  At  night  and  during  cloudy 
days,  when  no  shii)s  were  in  sight,  more- 
over, they  were  permitted  on  deck. 

Breakfast  consisted  of  tea  and  black 
bread.  There  was  one  hearty  meal  a  day. 
It  consisted  of  a  stew  of  potatoes,  beans, 
and  bacon,  alternating  sometimes  with 
corn-beef  hash,  plenty  of  black  bread,  and 
indifferent  coffee.  'There  was  plenty  to 
eat.  .said  Roker. 

After  the  sinking  of  the  Winneconnc  the 
crew  of  the  Edna  were  placed  in  the  boats 
of  the  former  vessel.  Roker's  eight  days" 
association  with  his  captors  apparently 
molded  a  pleasant  impression  of  them,  for 
The  Globe  says: 

As  they  clambered  into  the  small 
boats  the  submarine  ca])tain  leaned  over 
and  asked  whetht-r  they  had  fresh  wat^er. 

"Wait."  he  said,  when  told  they  had  not. 

And  j)resently  German  sailors  lowered 
several  casks  of  fresh  water  and  a  number 
of  cans  of  black  bread  into  the  l)oats. 

"Good  luck,"  said  the  submarine  cap- 
tain, as  the  small  boats  pulled  away. 

One  of  the  heroes  of  the  encounters  with 
the  German  undersea  buccaneers  on  our 
coast  is  Patrick  Hu.ston.  of  Brooklyn,  an 
able  seaman  of  the  freighter  Texel,  which 
was  within  si.xty  miles  of  New  York  when 
attacked.  Huston  was  at  the  wheel,  and 
was  the  first  to  sight  the  submarine  as  it 
Hashed  to  the  surface  and  opened  fire. 
The  Globe,  telling  the  story,  says: 

A  few  members  of  the  crew  who  could 
speak  English  had  the  highest  praise  for 
Huston's  conduct. 

"1  was  just  coming  up  on  deck  for 
my  watch  when  I  heard  a  crash  and 
looked  up  to  see  si)linters  flying  all  around," 
said  William  Laufer,  of  MiUington.  X.  J.,  a 
graduate  of  a  marine  school  listed  as  a 
deck  engineer  on  the  Te.rel.  "It  seemed 
to  me  as  tho  shells  were  arriving  from  ever\' 
direction  as  I  hit  the  deck.  .  Pat  had  a 
close  call  on  the  first  shot  from  the  sub- 
marine. It  tore  away  one  side  of  the 
pilot-house  not  five  feet  from  him  and 
there  was  a  regular  hail  of  shell  and 
splinters  showering  him.  But  Pat  is 
Irish  and  he  stuck  right  there  at  the  wheel, 
keeping  the  Texel  nosing  right  along  in  her 
course. 

"The  shrapnel  crashed  all  around  the 
pilot-house,  but  Pat  never  left  the  wheel 
until  the  skipi^er  ordered  the  engines 
stopt.  and  he  swung  around  in  the  .sea 
awaiting  the  arri\al  of  the  T-boat  skipper 
and  his  boarding  party.  I  ran  up  to  Pat 
and  found  him  cussing  a  long  spUnter  that 
had  stabbed  through  the  back  of  his  hand. 
He  was  fighting  mad  and  wanted  to  take  a 


REGULAR  EXERCISE 

-for  GOO D-LOO K I NG  //a/r 


SCALPS  do  need  exercise.  They  need  it 
regularly — if  they  are  to  support  and  sustain 
healthy,  well-kept  hair,  instead  of  listless,  straggly, 
"don't-care"  hair  that  falls  out,  causing  worries 
and   regret. 

This  necessary  exercise  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  shampooing  and  massage.  B}^ 
shampooing,  we  mean,  of  course,  the  proper  ktJid 
of  shampooing,  as  outlined  in  the  directions  for 
using  Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

First,  finger-tip  the  foamy,  pine-tar  lather 
into  your  scalp,   gently  but  firmly. 

After  a  thorough  massage,  the  lather  may  be 
left  on  for  ten  minutes,  or  more  with  benefit — 
before  rinsing  it  off  with  warm  water  and  drying 
the  hair  with  a  towel. 

Now  see  how  much  fresher,  how  much  more 
brisk  and  pliant  your  scalp  feels  after  this  exercise 
with  soothing,  healing,  healthful  "Packer's." 

Consider  also  the  benefit — both  immediate 
and  ultimate — which  comes  to  the  hah\  as  a 
logical  result  of  this  regular,  systematic  scalp- 
exercise.     Send   10c  for  sample  half-cake. 


Our  Manual,  "Tlie  Hair  and  Scalp— Modern  Care  and 
Treatment,"  contains  36  pages  of  practical  information.  A 
post-card  request  brings  you  a  copy. 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

''Pure  as  the  Pines'' 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses 
deliglittully  and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping  tlie  hair  soft 
and  attractive.     Liberal  sample  bottle  10  cents. 


THE    PACKER     xMANUFACTURING    CO. 

Department   84A,    81   Fulton   Street,    New  York   City 
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DISTEEL  WHEELS 


Xcldiii^  ;;ii-.irl\  to  tin-  ht-.iury  ot  rlic  car;  atldiuii 
iiitarl\  ro  rlu-  comtorr,  rlu-  safcry  and  the  life  of  rlit 
lar;  designed  with  the  same  enf>;ineerni|i  skdl,  and — 
made  of  stcrl — precisely  as  the  rest  of  the  car — fhar 
is  the  Disteel  Wheel. 

I  lure  IS  nothing  ri\  *)hirionar\  or  ladu-.il  in  rht 
DisrccI  Wheel.  It  IS  m«.rel\'  a  logical  drNclop- 
iiunr.  It  nurel\  (.ompk-tes  the  esthetic 
and  the  mechanical  iinit\  of  flu-  motoi  cai. 
I  he  wheel  is  no  longer  the  hlemish  and 
tin-  weakness  in  the  car's  design-  hut  rlu' 
\ital  element  of  giiafii  heaiir\  and 
griatei    efhcienc\  . 

High  speed,  the  stresses  of  the  road,  the  strains 
which  skidilmg  and  collision  put  upon  the  motor  car 
wheels  —  these  roda\  demand  a  resilience  and  a 
strength  that  can  In-  found  in  st<-rl  —  and  .>7^r7onl\ 


rh'      rh'-r!    Ay\x    is    a    single      te-!    di  :v'    -rhe    Disretl 

Wheel. 

Distecl  W  heels,  too,  are  tasil\  cleaned.  They 
s.i\e  tires  and  make  mileage.  1  he\'  are  easily  de- 
mounted and  make  riie-changing  simple.  rhe\'  sta\' 
tight  with  the  huh.  \\^v\■  eliminate  rattling  spokes 
and  s(pieak\    rims. 

1  hen  instantaneous  adoption,  hoth  in 
this  country  ami  luirope,  which  has  far 
exceeded  our  expectations  and  manufac- 
turing plans,  is  ilue  mereh  to  the  fact 
I  hat  Scieiu-e  has  at  last  produced  the  whrrl 
tor  which  CI  ihsigiui.  manufacturer  and 
ow  nei   lia\  I'  heen  w  ait  ing. 

Disteel  W  heels  are  suitahle  paiticularl\-  for  (piality 
cars.  ^  our  motor  car  liealei  will  tell  yow  ahout 
th( in. 


DKI'Rori        I'Kh.SSKI)       .SIKKI,       CO  M  I'   \  \  V  .       DKIROir.       U.     S.     A 
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♦•rack  at  the  (icrmaiis.  Pat  <li<l  not 
s«em  to  think  h«'  had  done  any  more 
than  any  felK)w  would  who  hapixncd 
to  be  at  the  wheel." 

Huston  himself  l;iuj^li(<l  at  the  close 
call  he  had. 

"That  wheel-house  sure  looke<l  like 
a  sieve  when  I  tcot  outside  and  on  deck." 
said  he.  "Guess  I  was  lucky,  l>u1  I  will 
>;»'t  square  some  time  with  those  birds  for 
what  they  did  to  my  new  sertr<  coat. 
Look  at  it." 

Huston  pointed  to  the  eoat.  hamjiii}; 
on  ixnrs.  It  had  been  slashed  to  ribbons  by 
shra|)nel  splinters. 

H.  K.  Lowr.\.  of  Hrookl.N  II.  a  foniui- 
Girard  College  boy,  was  the  skir>i)er  of 
the  Texd,  which  carried  a  earf<o  of  su^rar 
from  Porto  Kico.  He  tells  this  stor>  of 
the  loss  of  his  vessel: 

"The  first  wariiiiitr  we  had  was  when 
shrapnel  burst  over  the  bridire  at  4. JO  I'.M. 
Sunday.  Two  submarines  next  drew  aloiiff- 
side  our  shij).  The  ca|)tain.  who  s|)oke 
y;(K)d  Knjflisli.  boarded  our  boat,  demanded 
our  j)apers,  and  ordered  us  to  leave  the 
ship.  The  i^uns  of  his  ('-boat  were  kept 
trained  on  us." 

After  the  submarine  commaiKier  had 
taken  over  the  7V./v/,  ('a[»tain  Lowry  re- 
portt'd  tliat  the  cai>t<jr  said: 

"1   hate  like  h to  do  this.   })ut   we 

have  been  ordered  to  get  into  action 
or  return  home.  We  ha\e  been  over 
here  for  two  months." 

"There  was  no  attempt  to  get  the 
men,"  Captain  Lowry  continued.  "We 
manned  two  boats,  and  everybody  was 
savfnl.  When  we  were  h-aving.  one  sub- 
marine nearly  crashed  into  us.  The  cai>- 
tain  shouted  and  waved  us  back  to  safety." 

Capt.  Humphrey  (".  Xewcoiid)e.  skipper 
of  the  four-masted  schooner  Eiltmid  II. 
Cole  had  never  seen  a  submarine  until 
one  of  the  Kaiser's  underseas  i)irates 
tackled  his  vess«>l  otT  the  Xew  Jersey  coast, 
and  began  to  send  shells  across  his  bow. 
At  first  he  thought — as  did  his  mat* — 
that  "some  naval  reserves  were  getting 
fresh,"  and  so,  w^hen  the  submarine 
lumbered  to  the  surface  like  a  lexiathan, 
broke  out  a  German  flag,  and  her  com- 
mander popped  out  <»f  her  "innards"  the 
Yankee  captain  may  be  pardoned  tlie  trite 
Americanism  with  which  he  is  credited: 
"Well,   ni  be  d d!" 

Whether  or  no  th«*  Teutonic  T-boat 
commander  was  the  same  who  o\erhauled 
and  sank  the  Tinl  In-  s|)oke  English 
e«jually  well  and.  accordintr  to  the  New 
York  Sun: 

Newcombe  generously  admitted  that 
the  particular  4)oat  which  got  him  was 
manned  by  sailors  who  acted  like  "gen- 
tlemen of  the  sea."  but  that  did  not  make 
him  feel  any  better  when  he  saw  the 
gallant  four-master,  snuished  l)y  bombs, 
vanish  under  the  sea. 

The  hiokout  of  the  (Wt.  a  naturalized 
young  American  of  Detroit,  liad  noted 
the  periscope  of  the  submarine  when  the 
schoon»>r  was  alumt  fifty  miles  southeast 
of  Barnegat.  She  had  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk with  a  cargo  of  2..31()  tons  of  coal  for 
Portland. 

The  mate.  Uolx  rt  Lathigie.  had  seen 
the  periscojM-  also,  and  later,  when  the 
submarine  emerged,  hi;  felt  eijufideiit 
that  she  was  an  American  ^•essel.  It 
seemed  inconceivable  that  a  peaceful  and 


orderly  Yankee  collier  sliould  n(tt  have 
r«M-eive<l  some  word  from  the  (Jovernment 
before  her  departure^  from  Norfolk  that 
there  was  peril  in  her  |)ath.  The  skip- 
per, mate,  and  crew  w  onder«'d  why  the 
submarine,  which  disphiyed  no  ensign, 
was  interfering  with  the  progress  of  the 
Yankee,  tlyintr  the  Stars  and  StrijX'S 
bra\(l\    from   tier  tatlrail   (iagstalT. 

Tile  submarine  was  within  about  '200 
feet  of  the  <'ol>  when  the  ■•ommander 
hailed  the  s<'hooner  in  a  \<>ice  which 
Captain  Nt'wcombe  describes  as  resem- 
bling that  of  a  cultured  German  waiter  in 
a  New  York  n-staurant  before  the  war. 
"Get  out  your  i>oats;  1  am  going  to  sink 
I  you,"  he  announced.  Skipper  Newcombe 
told   The  Sun  reporter: 

■  I  was  surprized  at  liis  politeness.  He 
treated  me  like  a  cousin,  not  that  I  care 
about  tile  relationship,  and  I  have  got  to 
give  him  cre<lit  for  it.  Then  he  put  off  in 
a  boat  aiul  boanh'd  us  witli  two  other 
oflieers  and  demanded  my  papers.  I 
gave  them  to  him  and  he  said,  showing 
that  he  was  reall.v  (Jerman.  that  he  would 
give  me  seven  and  a  half  minutes  to  get 
away. 

"l  said  that  1  could  do  it  in  ti\e,  and 
he  smiled.  His  two  men  had  brought 
bombs  with  them  and  the\  jjlaced  them 
ahmg  the  sides  of  the  ves.sel  and  on  her 
decks  and  in  the  hold.  It  did  not  re- 
quire all  the  bombs  to  sink  a  coal-laden 
ship  like  ours. 

"We  abandoned  shi])  in  the-  yawl. 
There  were  eleven  of  us.  and  we  were  a 
bit  crowde<l.  About  sixteen  minutes  after 
we  left  ship,  by  my  chi-oiKmieter,  which 
the  (iermaii  sknpper  |)ermitted  me  to 
take  away,  we  saw  the  Cole  go  down. 
The  explosion  of  the  bombs  made  a  regular 
Fourth  of  July  displa.\ .  We  had  only 
two  oars  in  the  yawl  and  mad«-  rather  slow 
progress  toward  the  beach,  about  sixty 
miles  aw'a^'.  The  submarine  did  not  fire 
on  us.  In  that  respect  the  cojumander 
acted  like  a  genth'inan.  Before  we  got 
out  of  sight  of  the  T-boat  we  saw  her 
sinking  a  steamship  that  1  }>elieve  was  tlie 
Porto  iiico  liner  Co  nil  inn. 

"For  the  next  two  hours  1  heard  tiring 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  I  think  the 
same  T'-boat  was  sinking  other  \esseis. 
-Vt  7.."{()  i'..M.  I  saw  a  steamship  coming 
from  the  (-astward.  Later  I  learned  that 
she  was  the  Hn'slnl.  Ixmml  from  Boston 
for  Norfolk  for  coal. 

"We  stood  up  an<l  waved  our  hats  and 
<'oats.  She  saw  us  and  came,  alongside. 
While  we  were  ('limbing  aboard  we  heard 
the  f'-boat  that  had  sunk  the  Cnlf  firing 
at  a  steamship  further  south.  Then  we 
saw  another  submarine  emerge  about 
.")()()  yards  astern  of  the  Hri-slol. 

"For  thirty  minutes  the  submarine 
(•ro.ssed  and  re<-rossed  our  wake.  Six  of 
imr  men  were  sent  below  to  liel|»  the  dav' 
ami  idglit  shift  of  nine  men  of  the  Jin'.ilol 
feed  the  furnaces,  and  the  way  we  tore 
tln'ough  the  sea  reminded  me  of  the  nigger 
on  th<'  safety-\al\e  in  the  old  .Mississi))])! 
days. 

"The  skippei-  said  the  liristol  could 
make  only  about  eleven  knots  d<ung  her 
damndest,  but  we  <rot  fourteen  out  of 
her,  1  believe,  and  the  C-lioat  gave  up 
the  cha.se.  The  submarine  was  not  of 
tlie  su|M'r-type  that  I  have  seen  described. 
She  seemed  to  be  a  little  less  than  .'{(K)  feet 
long  and  carried  two  guns  of  about  fiv«! 
or  six  inches  caliber,  one  just  abaft  amid- 
ships and  the  other  about  a  third  of  a 
ship's  length  from  the  bow." 


Efficiency 
and  a  pencil 

A  pencil  is  only  a  lit- 
tle thinjr  but  it  makes  a 
lot  of  difference  in  both 
the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  day's  work  which 
has  a  premium  value  in 
these  times, 

ELDoraD 

is  recommended  by  ex- 
perts for  every  line  of 
business.  The  quick, 
easy  flow  of  the  leads 
makes  writing  and  figur- 
ing ea.ner  and  more  rapid. 
Their  unusual  strength 
lessens  those  costly  in- 
terruptions for  resharp- 
ening  necessary  so 
frequently  with  inferior 
pencils. 

Send  16  cents  in  stamps 
for  full-length  samples 
worthdoublethe  money. 
Specify  which  of  the  17 

truf    degrees    you    wish. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Dept.  41-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors : 

A.  R.  MacDOUGALL  &  CO..  Ltd. 

468  KiriK  St.  West.   Toronto,  Ont..  Can. 
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Our  plan  vrivps    viu    this    ivw 
iii.idel  Blark    B.-M\it.v    Bicycle 
at  oni'f.     Easy  payments:  iio 
lief  I  lu  '*9ave  up."    \V»'  ship 
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MOVIE-STAK   DKAWS  A  VIVID   PIC- 
TURE OF  STKICKEN   FRANCE 


IF  you  are  a  movie-fan  \()U  have  seen 
Lillian  Gish  on  the  screen,  perhaps  in 
I).  \V.  (Jriffith's  latest  production  whieh 
has  for  a  baekj^round  the  war-devastated 
regions  of  Europe.  In  the  Httsburj;;  f'nsl 
Miss  Gish  relates  her  experiences  (iurinj; 
her  visit  to  distrest  France.  She  tells  how- 
she  used  to  sit  on  the  front  porch  of  her 
liome  in  Massillon,  Ohio  —  a  lonji:  time 
before  the  war — watch  the  people  go  by 
and  wish  that  she  could  get  her  dresses  in 
Paris.  She  does  not  explain  the  connection 
between  passing  Massillonians  and  French 
tailoring.  She  got  to  Paris,  tlio  she  had 
to  go  through  several  raids  to  reach  there, 
and  she  says  in  her  nane  way: 

But  at  last  in  Paris!  How  you  lo\-e  to 
do  things  no  one  else  can  do!  In  Paris, 
not  even  if  you  are  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  can 
you  have  an  automobile  and  run  around  in 
it  excepting  just  so  jrumy  squares  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  town,  because  all  the 
gasoline  they  ha\'e — they  don't  <^all  it 
gasoline,  they  call  it  "essence" — belongs  to 
the  Government  and  they  have  to  use  it  for 
government  automobdes.  So  you  must 
take  a  plain  taxi,  if  you  can  get  one,  which 
isn't  as  easy  as  it  seems.  The  taxi-drivers 
that  are  allowed  essence  are  very  haughty 
people.  But  I  rode  in  an  auto — a  long, 
rakish,  devilish,  Parisian-looking  car. 

Paris  still  has  gates,  just  as  you  read 
about  in  romantic  novels. 

There  is  a  particular  gate  that  leads  to 
the  war-zone,  and  not  a  single  liuman 
being  can  go  in  the  war-zone  unless  he  is  a 
soldier  or  olTicer  or  vouched  for  by  one. 

A  soldier  stops  you.  lie  looks  at  your 
papers;  he  looks  you  all  over,  and  then 
says,  '"Pass,  friend."  And  so  1  realized, 
after  I  had  pinched  myself  .several  times, 
that  little  me — Lillian  (Jish,  of  Massillon, 
Ohio — was  riding  in  the  war-zone  under 
the  ausjjices  of  the  great  French  Goxcrn- 
meiit ! 

Through  the  fields  are  long  lines  of 
barbed  wire  where  the  trenches  are.  The 
very  trenches  that  they  use  to  defend 
I'aris  against  the  (iermans. 

Now  you  see  a  town  the  CJermans 
bombed.  You  see  cute  little  houses,  all 
stone,  the  stone  walls  around  tln-m.  Now 
you  come  to  these  same  kind  of  houses, 
only  they  are  all  blown  to  pieces.  Rack 
and  ruin  everyvvhen'. 

I  can  write  about  it,  and  I  can  talk 
about  it,  and  you  can  hear  about  it  all 
Miitd  you  are  old  and  gray  and  sit  in  the 
iiouse  on  a  rocking-chair,  but  you  could 
not  understand  until  you  saw  it.  Just  to 
sec  streets,  muddy  and  desertefl.  and  little 
graveyards  of  houses,  hundreds  of  them — 
ruins  of  houses  that  were  just  like  grave- 
yards of  stone! 

I  have  l)een  in  cellars  m\  .self  with  a 
lot  of  other  p<'oi)le  around,  frightened 
to  d«'ath,  sitting  clo.se  to  mama  and 
Dorothy,  who  always  has  the  shakes 
worse  than  anybody  and  whis|)ers  lik«' 
sIk-  used  to  when  she  was  a  bab_\'.  Did  the 
[M-ople  of  these  homes  sil  like  that  in  the 
cellar  when  the  bombardment  got  nearer 
jirid  more  terrible  until  maybe  the  Gernuuis 
l)l('\v  I  lie  houses  in  on  llictn'.' 

.\s  she  |)rogressed  toward  tlu'  Front  the 
spirit  of  France  began  to  grip  her,  and  she 
felt  as  if  she  wanted  to  do  .something  to 
help  -anything  to  beat  the  horrible  Huns! 
And  she  writes: 


22,   I'fUi 

1  know  one  place  that  has  been  under 
bomliardment  more  or  less  for  three  years 
and  they  are  fighting  around  it  worse  than 
ever  this  very  minute  while  I  am  writing. 

There  is  a  cathedral  that  is  on  the  end 
of  what  they  call  the  /'lace  (Iraude,  and  they 
have  blown  it  all  to  i)ieces  and  they  have 
bombarded  the  Place  (Irande,  which  is  just 
like  the  main  squan^  m  Massillon,  where 
they  ha\c  catuions  from  the  Civil  War  and 
cannon-balls  with  chains  tying  them  to- 
gether, and  where  the  boys  and  girls  sit 
around  sometimes  at  night  and  Sundays. 

Well,  they  have  blown  this  I'Uice  (Irande 
all  to  pieces  and  the\  have  knocked  the 
railway-station  down  and  there  is  hardly 
a  square  yard  they  haven't  wrecked. 

They  blew  out  the  kitchen  and  the  lady 
cooked  in  the  dining-room — they  blew  out 
the  dining-roojn  and  the  lady  moved  to 
the  cellar.  She  had  two  daughters,  they 
were  not  so  much  to  look  at.  but  one  of 
them  was  great  at  laughing. 

Of  course,  when  the  shells  were  drop- 
ping right  around,  I  don't  suppo.se  she 
laughed  much,  l)ut  as  soon  as  it  was  over 
she  start«'d  laughing.  1  tried  to  talk 
French  to  her  and  it  almost  slew  her.  My 
French  se(>m<'d  more  effective  than  the 
German  shells. 

With  W(mien  like  this,  who  just  keep  on 
doing  the  work  that  is  gi\en  them  to  do, 
and  others  like  this  girl,  a\  ho  laughed  no 
matter  what  trials  came,  the  Germans 
may  burn  down  their  houses,  ma\'  blow 
them  up;  they  may  make  tombstones 
and  graveyards  out  of  their  cities,  but  that 
is  as  far  as  the\-  will  ever  get,  because  the 
French  ar<>  going  to  keep  on  working,  keep 
on  laughing,  and  keep  on  lighting. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


T  lEUT.  HOWARD  GROSE,  of  the  old 
-*-^  G9th  of  N(>w  York,  and  now  on  the 

staff  of  General  Linehan,  who  took  over  the 
Rainbow  Di\  ision,  has  been  at  the  Front 
for  more  than  five  months.  He  writes  to  his 
brother,  Waldo  Grose,  of  New  York,  tliat 
in  another  month  he  will  get  a  gold  chevron 
on  his  left  sleeve  for  six  months'  continuous 
service  in  the  zone  of  ad\ance.  Similar 
chevrons  are  worn  on  the  right  sleeves  for 
wounds. 

■■  Both  my  sleeves  are  as  bare  as  a  rookie's 
.so  far,"  he  says  in  a  letter  dated  A|)ril  .") 
and  printed  in  the  New  York  'l'ele{]nii>h, 
l)ut  he  continues: 

The  reason  I  am  not  entitled  to  a  mark 
on  my  right  wing  is  that  I  did  not  get  hit. 
I  have  in  my  trunk  a  piece  of  casing  of  a 
high  explosiv*'  (11.  E.)  that  sizzed  i)ast  my 
bean  one  night  and  cut  down  a  fair-sized 
tree  ten  feet  olT.  It  is  a  f(»ot  long.  fi\e 
inches  wide,  and  one-half  inch  thick,  and 
I  made  chills  and  fe\  er  for  jyours  truly  in 
passing. 

You   ought   to   lu>ar  a   respectable  shell 

on  its  way.     There  at  least  is  a  noise  you 

can't   get   on   Broadway.     Stand    back   of 

your  guns  and  they  go  ofT  with  a  low  iioom 

and    immediately    the   shriek   of   the   shell, 

!   beginning  in  a  high  key  and  whining  down 

j   through   the   scaU-    like   a    buzz-saw    going 

I   into  a  board.      After  the  noise  of  the  shell 

'   is  gone  you  hear  the  boom  of  the  explosion 

of  the  projectiles    on   the   liiuln.  and    y»)U 

hope  it  smashed  him  into  many  pieces  for 

some  that  he  has  (U)ne  to  your  own  l)o_\  s. 

But  a  (ierman  shell  coming  your  way  is 

,   another  story.      First    tluTc  is  the  distant 


sound  of  the  gun,  and  nobody  pays  any 
attention  to  that,  because  if  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it,  you  should  worry. 

If  the  shell  is  coming  anywhere  near 
you  it  tells  its  o\\  n  story  on  the  way.  The 
singing  is  just  reversed  to  one  going  away, 
starting  low  in  tone  and  whining  up,  and  a 
sudden  end  to  the  pretty  noise  with  sharp 
Bam!  that  makes  you  stop  thinking  for  a 
.second.  Of  course  it  depends  on  how  near 
the  bird  lights  just  the  way  you  feel.  The 
farther  away  the  better  1  like  it. 

Shrapnel  is  another  tale  again,  and  makes 
the  devil  of  a  row  in  the  air,  with  a  nasty 
bark  and  a  messy  spilling  of  bullets  and 
splinters.  Some  kinds  of  hea\  ies  seem  to 
tumble  along,  acting  sort  of  drunk  in  the 
air,  and  make  a  noi.se  something  like  a 
train,  rumbling  and  rattling,  and  a  big 
noi.se  in  <>xploding,  and  leaving  a  hole 
sometimes  as  big  as  a  room. 

One  of  the  nicest  little  playthings  of  all 
are  the  machine  guns  when  they  are  on  our 
side.  During  an  artillery -scrap  or  any  kind 
of  action  their  noise  is  drowned  by  the 
incessant  din  of  the  big  guns,  but  after 
they  get  all  done  the  put-put-put-put  of 
the  "typewriters"  is  certainly  like  music. 
Wagner  in  ragtime.  And  when  they  are 
against  us  we  can't  hear  much  of  the  gun 
it.self  (during  a  faii'-.sized  action),  but  the 
noise  of  the  bullets  overhead  is  unique. 
You  know  what  one  bullet  sounds  like; 
well,  try  to  imagine  the  air  full  of  hun- 
dreds of  them  all  sailing  by  at  once. 
Actually  they  sound  so  thick  that  1  can 
not  help  looking  up  and  trying  to  see  them. 
But  they  are  not  visible,  being  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry.  I  suiijjose.  The  impressiim 
I  get  is  that  there  is  a  sheet  of  metal  over- 
head making  a  devil  of  a  row  and  most 
likely  white  hot;  at  least  it  s(mnds  so.  and 
"them  as  .say  the.y  know"  swear  that  it  is 
so.  When  the  range  is  on  you  or  just 
ahead  the  only  way  is  to  keep  down,  or 
if  that  is  not  possible  with  your  duties, 
then  moAe  fast  and  try  to  keep  healthy. 
That  is  the  difference  between  machine 
guns  and  artillery;  with  the  latter  there  is 
no  place  to  go  I 

There  is  a  break  in  the  letter  here,  but 
on  April  S.  three  days  later,  he  writes, 
apparently  from  some  point  where  food  and 
bed  are  close  at  hand: 

I  have  not  had  one  minute  since  I  put 
down  theabove  .slander  and  not  sleep  enough 
for  a  mouse.  So  1  am  just  going  to  let  a 
dinner  that  1  ha\e  just  ordered  to  make 
up  for  three  meals  slide  down,  and  me  for 
the  downy.  Believe  me,  it's  some  downy, 
too,  all  Frenchy  and  soft  and  the  kind  that 
the  orderly  in  the  morning  has  to  fish 
around  to  see  if  I'm  in  it  or  not.  Way 
out  of  sight  1  go  and  nary  a  wiggle  till  I 
have  to.  After  the  war  I  am  going  to 
stay  in  one  of  those  things  for  a  month 
with  a  hand-gr(>nade  for  the  nut  who 
att(>mpts  to  wake  me. 

Speaking  of  grenades,,  there  is  a  little 
toy  that  I  don't  get  used  to.  Of  course 
in  the  trenclu's  they  are  all  about,  handy 
like,  and  so  much  the  better.  Now.  a 
gun  goes  olT.  and  it  is  safe  to  expect  that  the 
bullet  will  ambl(>  off  in  the  general  direction 
that  the  muzzle  is  pointed  —  n'est-cc  pns? 
But  a  gr»>nade  is  another  thing  yet.  Like 
an  orange  that  you  monkey  with  a  little 
bit,  and  zowie!  up  she  goes  in  a  hundred 
hunks,  each  one  going  fast,  and  not  far 
enough  away  to  my  liking.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  get  maudlin  about  their  pet 
grenades  and  real  cro.ss  when  they  have  to 
leave  them  for  any  reason.  But  every- 
bo<ly  has  a  pet  sonu>thing  and  that  is 
only  one  of  ttie  species. 

Before    I    really   got    into    this    game    I 
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Will  Your  Present  Car 
Match  The  SUPER-SIX? 

Can  You  Rely  Upon  It  To  Serve  You 
Through    The   Times  Just  Ahead  ? 


Now  is  the  time  when  you  should 
arrange  your  motor  car  needs  for  the 
future. 

It  may  shortly  be  impossible  to  get 
a  good  new  car. 

Even  now  the  output  of  every 
factory  is  much  lower  than  had 
been  scheduled. 

But  there  has  been  no  such  falling 
off  in  demand. 

Present  needs  call  for  more  and 
better  cars  than  can  be  furnished. 

Motor  cars  must  do  the  work 
that  the  badly-pressed  railroads  can- 
not do. 

Good  cars  only  can  be  relied  upon. 
With  outputs  curtailed  and  a  scarcity 
of  mechanics  to  keep  less  dependable 


cars  in  good  order,  it  is  important 
that  you  plan  for  your  future  needs 
now. 

Get  a  Super-Six  while  you  can. 

The  known  reliability  of  the  Super- 
Six  makes  it  the  first  choice  of  thou- 
sands of  buyers. 

If  all  who  plan  buying  Hudsons 
should  realize  the  present  situation, 
all  the  cars  we  can  build  in  the  next 
year  would  undoubtedly  be  spoken 
for  within  a  few  days. 

Some  are  going  to  be  disappointed 
because  they  won't  be  able  to  get 
deliveries  when  they  want  them. 

Better  look  over  your  present  car 
closely  and  determine  if  it  can  be 
relied  upon  with  the  outlook  as  it 
now  is. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


I  hi-    I  ilftiits     I>il:<'^I    f"i     lull 
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THE  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  in  BUSINESS 

by  Eleanor  Cllherl,  i"  a  new  book  of  right- 
down-to-the-niinule  ajviic  for  llie  live- 
wire  woman  worlcrr  of  to-<lay.  It  will  sliow 
>ouho.v  to  Kt't  a'lca'l  in  business  tlirouKh 
practical  aiiplication  of  the  definite  plans 
she  proi»ofieH,  no  matter  what  position  \  on 
may  now  otcuio'.     S<*n(I  for  it  to-<!av. 

umo,    ciilh,   fAustraleJ,    >»o    pp.,   $/..so 
net:  bv  tniiit.  $i  .fK\ 

Funk  S  WiKDalls  Company.  3S4-60  4th  Ave..  New  York 


THE   DURIAL  OF  THE   DEAD 

By  Rev.  George  Duffield.  D.D..  and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Duffield 

A  pastor's  roiuplcte  liamllxjok  for  luiieral  services  and 
for  tllP  coiisolal  on  and  i omlorl  of  tlie  attlii  led.  Supplies 
II  practiiol  need  in  a  iiractical  way-; slips  liandily  into  the 
pocket,  and  is  printed  in  type  that  tan  e.isiU  be  read  in 
a  darkened  room.  Has  services  appropriate  to  all  occa- 
sions and  nian>  hints  for  sermons  an<l  ad<lresses.  In 
constant  use  by  thousands  of  pastors.  Cloth.  75  cents; 
limp  leatlier.  #1.1111.  H\-  mail  s  .-enls  ex'r.i. 
Funk  &  WafoalU  Company.  354-360  Fourth  Airenue.  New  York 


Insure  Against  Car  Theft 

The  car  thief  is  always  on  the  job.  He  takes  a  good  look 
before  he  grabs  the  wheel.  If  he  spots  a  Powj-rsthix 
AuTOWLOCK,  he  shies.  That  Yellow  Strand  >X'ire  Rope  and 
unpickable  spring  lock  beat  him.  That's  why  you  save  10'  [^ 
on  theft  insurance  in  some  companies.  At  dealers,  ^2.25  east 
of  the  Rockies. 

Basline  AuTOWLlNH  saves  in  another  way — in  time,  when  you 
need  a  tow.  It's  also  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope,  fitted  with 
patented  snaffle  hooks.  At  dealers,  ^4.93  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Truck  owners  value  the  Powersteel  Truckline  for  its 
supcrstrcngth    and   unfailing  service.      Write    for    literature. 

BRODKkICK  &C  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,ST.LOUrS  NEW  YORK 

AlijnuJ.iiiuren  of  ecltbraled  Yellow  Strand  H'lre  Hope 


"'^ 


had  an  idea  that  tin-  Front  wa.■^  a  <M>iiiniuaI 
.slauffhttr  and  farnaKe  all  flu-  tiin«-,  and  1 
.^Jiippose  yt»u  hji\  (•  stmie  .^ort  of  impression, 
too.  Such  is  not  tht-  fase,  excepting  of 
course  a  l>attle  like  the  one  that  is  now  in 
progress  on  the  Somnie.  But  we  ha\f 
many  days  w  hen  there  is  not  much  doing. 
and  at  tinits  yoii  have  to  listen  hard  to 
Jiear  any  tiring  at  all.  They  do  not  have 
lo  |)ut  signs  u|)  in  Xo  IMans  l>;ind  to  keej) 
\oii  <»ff  or  anything  like  that,  and  it  is 
generally  not  long  In-fore  sonu^  of  our 
gang  start  something  to  wake  the  Bocln 
iij)  antl  stir  him  around  a  bit. 

H«'re  thtrc  is  another  break  in  the  letter, 
lull  this  time  one  would  guess  that  the 
<-etisor  had  l>eeri  at  work,  for  it  goes  on 
aiiruplly: 

Not  that  I  was  Croix  <li  (iuiind  my.self. 
or  anything  like  that.  No  sut^h  luck. 
Besides,  nobody  saw  me  when  I  was  brave, 
and  I  have  to  tell  the  story  myself.  Bui 
I  have  got  so  now  that  J  can  make  up 
some  dandies. 

Here  is  one  alioiii  anotht-r  that  is  not 
niaih*  uj),  but  true  in  all  details: 

There  was  a  scrap.  A  good  one.  Never 
iiiiiid  where  or  when,  but  not  so  hmg  agt) 
and  Somewhere  in  France.  One  of  our 
lieutenants  was  knocking  around  in  No 
Man's  Land  in  the  thickest  kind  of  barrage 
that  Frit/  can  |)ut  up — one  t»f  his  s})ecial 
hates.  Saifl  lieutenant  guessed  that  some 
of  his  men  out  there  were  hurt,  and.  as  I 
.say,  was  just  ))oking  around  u  bit.  In  the 
darkness  he  slithered  down  into  a  shell- 
.hole  and  found  two  men  there.  It  was 
pouring  rain  and  the  mud  was  almost  to  his 
knees.  I  know  because  1  was  not  so  Very 
far  away.  One  of  these  men  in  the  hoU' 
was  a  French  «)t1icer  and  the  other  an 
American  soldier,  and  both  badly  wounded. 
This  lieutenant  took  off  his  helmet  and 
etiuipmenl  ami  got  the  Frenchman  on  his 
back  and  made  his  way  in  that  mud  and 
shell-tire  back  to  our  lines  and  turned  over 
his  load   to  the  litter-bearers. 

Then  he  went  back  about  \.'A)  yards  and 
found  his  man.  with  his  leg  about  cut  otT 
by  a  shell.  He  got  out  his  knife  and 
tinishetl  the  j()l).  put  a  tourniquet  tin  and 
brought  the  wounded  man  in  ^)^»'r  the  same 
route.  And  then  he  went  back  and 
cleaned  things  up  so  that  there  were  nt) 
traces  anil  brought  back  all  his  etniipment. 
Both  wounded  men  told  the  story  to  the 
doctors  in  ditferent  hospitals,  and  he  is 
getting  the  highest  decoration  from  the 
French  .Vrmy.  Naturally  he  is  a  god  in  his 
regiment  and  out  of  it  and  nothing  comes 
too  good  for  him. 

Where  1  am  it  has  been  raining  steadily 
sinc«>  March  27  and  there  is  not  a  h)t  of 
I'heer  in  ihese  rural  parts.  Thank  Heaven 
when  the  hate  conies  on  tiiey  haven't 
got  the  range  on  my  little  bed,  because 
if  I  come  home  some  time  and  find  my 
little  biist«'tl-tlow  n  home  gone  I'm  going  to 
smash  ten  of  theirs  to  gel  hunk.  Mebb»> 
I'll  do  it  anyway,  just  to  gel  funny. 

I  LTiiess  I'm  too  slet>py  for  much  Use  now 
,111(1  I  <'airt  get  tlM>  ro.sy  thought  out  of 
u\\  mind  so  good -by,  everybody,  till 
the  ne.xt  time.  .My  typewriter  is  getting 
era  Ilk  v,  too. 


PowersteeTWStowlock 


Here  is  a  irrim  remiiidt>r  of  the  Horhe 
tirive  that  openeil  on  March  21. 

Krom  what  was  once  a  coal-cellar,  nt)W 
used  as  an  eiiiergeiicy  hospital  for  the 
dangeroii-;l.\  wounded.  Florence  Billiard, 
lueiiiber  of  a  K.(i-(  "ross  unit  in  France, 
wrote  to  her  .->ister  in  (Jleiis  Falls.  N.  V.: 

"Tliis  will  1m-  a  short  letter,  as  T  can  say 
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notliing.  Look  ;il  tin-  daU-  (.Ka^Ur  Sim- 
<lay,  March  31)  and  n-iiu'inber  ^\  hat  yoii 
(saw  iu  the  uewsi)ai)»'rs  at  that  tinu',  and 
yon  vril\  und«'rs1an(l  why." 

Th«'  (JfTiiian  dri\c  lias  made  Marcli  21 
ni«iiioral>ic.  and  on  March  31  the  reports 
stated  thai  the  <  iieiii.\  advanced  in  four 
waves,  hut  was  checked  with  losses  that 
reached  thousand>.  In  her  h-tter,  whicii 
is  printed  in  the  Alhaiiy  Knirl.i  iln,rl:i  i 
/'rtss.  Miss  Bidlard  writes: 

Oil  the  artenioiiii  of  March  22  I  was  in 
my  l)arra«'ks  when  1  was  called  to  the 
office  of  the  medical  chief.  lie  had  jtisl 
received  a  tehphone  message  that  1  was 
to  b«*  transferred  at  once  (within  half  an 
hour)  to  this  place  w  here  I  now  am. 

Xo  instructions  wen-  jfiven  except  that 
1  was  to  he  ready  when  the  French  jiiilitary 
car  came  foi-  me.  I  had  no  time  ti>  sa\ 
l^ood-hy  to  my  patients,  and  there  was  no 
explai'ation  why  the  other  two  -American 
nurses  were  not  to  he  sent. 

I  hurrie<lly  packed,  put  on  my  cape  and 
veil,  and  they  loaded  my  trunk  and  hatr 
int4)  the  car  and  away  I  went.  The 
medical  ehiefj  at  the  hospital  w  here  I  was 
was  very  aiiyry  hecause  the  medical  in- 
spector of  the  Sixth  Corps  army  took  me 
away  (the  medical  inspector  is  the  hiffhest 
authority  of  the  lios|)ital  in  the  .\rm.\,  and 
he  knew  Jue  from  heinj;;  at  the  Front  last 
October  duririfj;  that   battle ). 

I  arrived  here  in  this  deserted  \ijiajj;e 
in  due  time.  Everything  in  the  place  was 
evacuated  except  the  hospital  where  I  am, 
and  we  are  installed  iu  the  cellar.  It  is  a 
sort  of  coal-cellar,  coin|)letely  under- 
tfround.  The  .Vrmy  is  ordy  twelve  mih^s 
away  frojn  us  ami  onl\  the  wounded  that 
are  too  severely  injured  to  li\e  to  be  carried 
a  litth-  farther  are  broutrht  here. 

1  found  on  my  arri\al  that  m.\  duties 
were  to  b  •  interi)reter  for  the  Kn};lisli- 
speakiuf;  ones  and  the  care  of  them.  I 
have  not  seen  daylifrht  for  eight  days 
now  and  tiie  stench  in  this  ca\«'  is  pretty 
l>ad;  no  air.  artilicial  light,  and  the  cots 
are  so  dose  together  you  can  just  get 
h<'tween  them. 

Side  In  side  1  ha\i'  .Vmericatis,  Knglish, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  French,  and  a  part  in 
the  corners  are  lioihc.  The.\-  liave  to 
watch  each  other  di<'  side  by  side.  F  am 
sent  for  e\ery where— in  the  little  room 
they  ha\e  curtained  ott'  with  blankets  for 
an  o|M'rating-room,  the  dressing-room,  and 
back  again  to  the  rows  of  jnen.  Anotlu-r 
part  of  tlu-  cellar  is  curtained  ot^"  for  the 
otBcers. 

Of  course,  sonu'  onl\  stay  twent\-four 
hours,  because  they  send  them  away  just 
as  fast  as  it  is  possible,  for  even  this  cellar 
is  too  dangerous  a  place  to  be  in.  The 
cannon  goes  day  and  night  and  the  shells 
are  bn-aking  o\er  and  around  us.  .Vs  ,\ ct 
I  have  uev«'r  had  a  moment's  fear,  but  one 
is  so  busy  and  with  jiand  ami  heart  loo 
full  to  think  of  your  own  self.  The  lutise 
of  the  bursting  shells  is  terrific  at  times.  I 
am  very  well,  but  do  not  ha\e  much  time 
to  think  of  myself. 

I  have  lia<l  to  write  juany  sad  letters 
to  American  niollK-rs.  1  wonder  if  it 
will  ever  end  and  w*-  will  ii\«-  a  life  other 
than  one  of  confusion  and  tragedy.  I  am 
the  only  English-speaking  person  in  this 
cellar  e.xcept  my  patients. 

I  almost  feel  guilty  to  ha\e  stolen  even 
thivS  moment  from  my  woumh'd.  1  wish 
I  might  tell  you  more,  but  if  I  did  it  would 
never  leave  here,  for  this  is  indeed  a 
critical  time  in  history  and  1  am  in  tlie  ver\ 
midst  of  it. 
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DEALERS 

Be  ppeparetl 
for  the  in- 
crea.sed  «le- 
iiiaud  for 
Dayton  M  Ire 
Wheels. 
Write  or 
wire      today. 


Dayton    Wire    Wheels    actually    in- 
crease    tire     mileage     and     save     time     in 
making  tire  changes.      They  give  individual 
distinction     to     the    car,     possess    easy    riding 
qualities,   stand    up    better    and    are    stronger. 

Daytons  add  to  your  comfort,  save  you 
money  and  increase  your  car's  resale  value. 
Furnished  in  all  standard  colors.  Easily  at- 
tached. Built-in  locking  device  insures  safety, 
without  interference  with  the  quick,  change 
feature. 

Dayton  Wire  Wheels  are  made  for  Fords  and 
Chevrolet  490  cars.  Same  construction,  design  and 
finish  as  made  for  the  most  expensive  cars.  Insist  on 
Daytons.      Look  for  the  name  on  the  hub  cap. 

We  have  an  interestiiig  booklet  which  tells  of  the 
advantages  of  wire  wheels.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  or 
write   us  today,   mentioning  your   dealer's  name. 

Service    stations    in    all    principal    cities. 

THE  DAYTON  WIRE  WHEEL  COMPANY 
DAYTON,  OHIO 
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LEARN 

HOW  TO 

SWIM 


Swimming    .Scientifically  Taught, 

by  Prof.  F.  E.  Dai.ton  and  L.  <;.  Dai.ton,  the 
iiotod  exprrts.  Wafh«'s  you  all  the  principal 
strokes,  llow  to  float,  liive.  etc.  Cet  it  to-iiay 
nnil  double  vour  summer  enjoyment.  jVew/f/  re- 
rixfdaiiil  illuHlniled:  hi,  m„!l.  Sl.jr,.  FUNK  & 
WAGNAI.I.S  rOMPANY.S.II  4th  Av.-.,  NY. 


TYPES  FROMCITYSTREEIS 

i  A  ,M.lk-L-tion  of  brilMiiMt  rharacter  *^ 

stu<li*'s  oTitM-pi  and  wonicn^to  I)c  met  witli  in  the  Bolieniiaii  life  of  New 
York.  I. y  HrTcniNR  HAP<:oon.  A  vnlnme  packod  with  liuman  interest, 
laughter  and  pathos,     /Jmo.  Cloth.   Illuatrated.  $J ..',0:  hy  mail.  $1 .35. 

Funk  &  Wa^allB  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


R3:igaViil  Kit 


Repairs  Casings  ^  Tubes 


^ 


Doubles  Mileage — 
Saves  Tire  Expense 

.L^    ^\    Viilcani/e  casino-  cuts  ami  sand  blisters  before 

'^'^   (j^v^-^_^      moi'^tiire   rots   the   fabric   and   ruins  the 

tire>.      Doiil)le  your  niileag'e — save  cost 

of  new  tires,   save  repair  bills  and  delav . 

Mentis  tubes  an\\vhere. 

This  Outfit  With  $Q   Cfl 

Repair  Material,  Only        ^•*J\J 

Fits  all   sized    tires  and  tubes.      Automatic 
heat    control    insures    perfect    repairs.      No 
watchino    or   reg^ulatinfj.      Bin^ns  alcohol  ov 
^asoline  safely  without  exposed  i)laze.      Ex- 
perience unnecessary.      More   than    2(tO,()(Mi 
in  use  proves  anyone  can  use  it  anywhere. 
iHi'ial  model  for  For<N.  52.7.5.    If  yourdcalir  hasn't  \iil-lCii.-^  oi 
orri-Kit?  ill  stock  wv-  sliip  prepaid,  yiiaranti'eri,  on  reei-iin  of  price. 

FREE  BOOK,  **Care  and  Repair  of  Tires'' 

Full  of  authentic   tire-.saviiig   information  —sizes  —pressures — general   care — 
how  to  increase  inileaKe— etc.     A  post<:ar(I  brings  this  valuable  took  to  you. 

.  Shaler  Company,  1202  Fourth  Street,  Waupun,  Wis. 
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RESIDENCE    AND 


COMMERCIAL    FANS 


Percolator — Not  only  convenient 
but  also  unusually  satisfactory  as  a 
means  of  making  good  coffee.  Be- 
gins to  operate  in  less  than  one 
minute  after  current  is  turned  on. 
Made  in  S-cup  and  7-cup  sizes. 
Prices  $8.00  to  $1.3.00. 


Turnover-Toaster  —  Makes 
two  pieces  of  toast  at  a  time 
and  turns  it  at  a  touch  of  a 
little  knob,  preventing  burning 
of  fingers.  Toast  is  always 
crisp  and  hot  when  wanted. 
Price  $5.50. 


Iron — Eliminates  the  stove  and 
changing  of  irons.  Makes  possible 
ironing  anywhere  there's  a  lamp 
socket.     Prices  $4.00  to  $6.50. 
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FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


Beauty  and  the  Breeze 


Here,  in  a  few  words,  is  summed  up  the 
answer  to  your  question,  "What  shall  I 
look  for  when  I  buy  an  electric  fan  ?" 

Of  course,  it  is  breeze  you  want  first. 
Breeze  that  blows  hard  or  gently  at  your 
instant  command,  to  make  life  worth  living 
on  sweltering  days,  to  bring  sound  sleep  on 
sultry  nights.  Breeze  that  helps  keep 
your  brain  clear  and  your  body  active. 
Breeze  that  makes  play  enjoyable  and 
work  efficient. 

That's  the  kind  of  a  breeze  you  get  from 
a  Westinghouse  Electric  Fan,  whatever  its 
size  or  type,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year. 

But  beauty  in  the  fan  you  buy  is  only 
less  important  than  breeze.  As  much  a 
part  of  the  furnishings  as  any  piece  of 
furniture,  it  should  be  a  fit  companion  for 
all  those  other  things  that  go  to  make  the 
home  or  office  attractive. 

Westinghouse  designers  have  succeeded 
in  making  Westinghouse  Fans  so  striking 
in  grace  of  line  and  leauty  of  finish  that 
you  Would  single  them  out  anywhere. 

The  use  of  drawn  steel  instead  of  cast 
iron  for  the  base  has  made  possible  a  satin- 
like effect  in  black  that  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  Westinghouse  Fans. 

But  distinctive  beauty  and  large  volume 
of  breeze  do  not  fully  measure  the  supe- 
riority of  Westinghouse  Fans.  They're 
quiet-running.  They're  economical  of 
current.     They're  dependable. 

The  secret  of  these  advantages  lies  in  the 
motor,  the  heart  of  the  fan.  Westinghouse 


Fan  motors  have  been  produced  by  engi- 
neers who  are  masters  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing motors  for  every  purpose,  and  they  have 
been  so  made  as  to  sustain  the  world-wide 
reputation  of  Westinghouse  Electric  in 
motor  design  and  construction. 

Westinghouse  Fans  will  run  for  years, 
noiselessly  and  unfailingly,  without  any 
more  attention  than  occasional  oiling. 

A  Wide  Range  of  Sizes  and  Styles 

The  Westinghouse  line  includes  fans  for 
home,  office,  factory,  restaurant,  hotel, 
theatre — in  short,  for  every  place  where 
fans  are  used.  It  embraces  oscillating  or 
non-oscillating  fans,  desk  and  bracket  fans, 
ceiling  fans,  counter-column  fans,  exhaust 
fans,  blowers  and  others. 

Buy  Your  Fans  Early 

Last  summer  thousands  of  persons  put  off  buy- 
ing fans  until  extremely  hot  weather  came,  and  the 
demand  then  exceeded  the  supply.  Many  went 
without,  many  had  to  buy  inferior  makes.  You 
can  make  sure  of  getting  your  fan  and  of  enjoying 
its  breezes  the  whole  summer  by  seeing  your 
dealer  today. 

Westinghouse  Fans  are  sold  by  li^ht  and 
power  companies,  electrical,  department  and 
hardware  stores,  where  you'll  also  find  Westing- 
house Electric  Irons,  Toaster-Stoves,  Turnover- 
Toasters,  Sew-Motors  and  many  other  electrical 
conveniences  and  utilities.  Some  of  these  are 
illustrated  and  described  below. 

A  Westinghouse  Fan  for  $10.00 

The  Westinghouse  Whirlwind  Fan  is  an  espe- 
cially attractive  8-inch  fan.  Though  moderately 
priced,  it  is  a  real  Westinghouse  Fan  in  reliability 
and  efficiency.  Price  slightly  higher  in  the  West, 
South  and  Canada. 


w 

/WESTINGHOUSE> 
.v.        ELECTRIC 


Look  for  the    dealer 
who     displays     this 
trade-mark    in    his 
window. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Toaster-Stove — A  complete  table  stove 
that  will  broil  meat,  fry  eggs,  make  griddle 
cakes  and  toast — in  short,  do  the  work  of  a 
double-burner  gas  stove.     Price  $7.00. 


Sew-Motor — A  small 
motor  that  attaches  to 
any  sewing-machine  and 
makes  treading  unneces- 
sary. Runs  a  day  for  a 
few  cents'  worth  of  cur- 
rent.    Price  $15.00. 


Whirlwind  Fan — This  is 
the  attractive  and  efficient 
$10.00  fan  referred  to  above. 
It  gives  a  good  breeze  and 
will  last  for  years. 


;>i  Thv    Lih'Kirv   Di^rst  /«>/    Jttiu-    '22. 

\)v.  W .  Ir\iiit;  Clark,  of  Won-esUT. 
Mass.,  who  is  in  st- r\  ic*-  in  Franc*-  wilh  the  i 
K+'fl  Cross,  pays  a  fjlovvitifj  trilmtf  to  the 
l)raver\  of  I  lie  Fn-iu-li  .sohlicr  in  a  letter 
which  is  printed  in  iht-  Worcester  Cazdtc. 
He  writes: 

In  my  ex|)enenc«'  .so  far  tlie  thiny  which 
strikes  me  most  forcefiillx  is  the  quiet 
•ouraffe  of  the  French  soldier.  1  iiave  ; 
seen  him  uruh-r  the  most  trying  circum- 
staiwes.  not  vvh«'n  liorne  up  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  field,  hut  wlien  l\-inK 
handatred  and  splinle<l  in  a  hos|)ital  witli 
weeks  of  sufl"erinjr  behind  him  and  many 
months  aiiea<i  of  him,  with  a  final  outlook 
of  complete  or  partial  incapacity.  And  he 
meets  it  all  with  a  hrav«'  sjuile,  without  a 
fjToan  -endurintr  dressin>js  tho  you  can 
hear  hi-  teeth  ^''ate.  Fie  is  always  jokinj; 
with  his  comrafles  and  never  flinches  when 
he  is  told  that  another  o|H'ration  will  he 
neces.sary.  I  liave  talked  to  and  treated 
many  who  have  Ix-en  wounded  three  and 
four  times  and  then  returned  to  their 
companif's  for  more. 

In  America  we  fjfet  the  idea  tliat  a  w<)unded 
man  has  hut  one  wound.  This  is  very 
rare.  All  have  more  than  one,  and  I  liad 
one  man  with  sixteen.  The  wounds 
which  one  sees  at  the  base-hospitals  are 
not  often  cau.sed  In  bidlet  or  bayonet,  but 
almost  always  by  a  shell.  Tlie  pieces -of 
shells  are  not  lar^e,  varyiiifi  in  size  from  a 
pea  to  tlie  .si/e  of  the  end  of  your  thumb. 
s«'ldoin  larger.  The  majority  of  thes«' 
with  the  surroundintj  tissues  are  cut  out  at 
the  Front  and  we  have  the  suppurative 
wounds  and  broken  bones  (fragmented)  to 
look  after. 


As  might  be  suspectt^d.  tlie  forebears  of 
J.  G.  McHugh  were  Irish.  Also,  as  might 
be  suspected,  he  inherited  a  bit  of  preju- 
dice against  England  and  the  FiUglish. 
Hut  all  that  is  ciianged  now,  and  it  onl\ 
n<'ede(i  a  week  at  the  Front  to  do  it. 

"They  are  great!"'  lie  writes  to  his 
mother  in  Portsnunit  li,  \a. 

Mel  I  null  was  a  ineinixT  of  the  statV  of 
the  I'ortsnioutli  J^cdt/i  r-Dis/Kilrfi  before  \if 
went  to  the  oHicers'  training-cajup  at  Fort 
-Meyer,  and  was  assigned  to  the  aviation 
branch  of  the  niililar.\  ser\  ice.  He  lias 
bfcn  in  Fiance  for  some  liiiu.  and  after 
seeing  the  sights  of  I'aris.  he  writes  in  a 
letter  to  his  niotln'r,  |)arts  of  which  are 
printi'd  in   '/'Ik    Li  iI<i(  r-l)isiititrli: 

The  rniv«'rsit\  Inion.  of  which  (he 
University  of  Virginia  is  a  member,  was 
just  occupying  the  l'ala<e  Hotel.  lis 
otticers  exteiuh'd  us  nian\  courtesies.  The 
rates  charged  for  rooms  and  most  <'.\cellent 
nu'als,  compared  to  average  I'arisian  i)rices. 
were  exceedingly  reasonable. 

.V  third  of  our  casual  detaclinieiit  was 
sent  from  that  city  to  a  training-school  in 
another  of  the  Allied  countries.  The  i-est 
of  us  were  forwarded  to  an  advanced 
Hying- school  just  in  its  incipiency.  The 
beginners'  schools  lieing  crowded,  ue  were 
|>iit  to  work  in  the  muddiest  place  I  e\er 
saw  in  my  life,  building  l>arrack>.  To 
dig  post-hoU's  it  re(|uired  one  man  to 
oo/.e  the  shovel  into  th«'  mud.  another  to 
■■ploi>"  it  out,  an<l  a  thinl  to  s<'rape  it 
o(T.  One  man  at  the  work  would  lia\e 
lieen  as  helpless  as  a  tl.\  in  the  midst  of 
lly-pajM-r. 

Then  the  two  monllis"  a\iation  instruc- 
tion gone  through  in  the  .Slates  was  aj)- 
plied    1<>   wielding   hammer  ami   saw.      The 


cadets  next  did  guard  «luty.  A  later 
detachment  of  cadets  spent  eight  hours  a 
day  picking  |)«'bble>  otT  th«'  tl\  ing-fi<'ld, 
the  pebbles  ha\  iiig  a  knack  of  being  thrown 
up  mio  the  projM  Hers  and  l)reaking  them. 

The  gang  thai  liaiigs  around  the  stove 
in  S(jiiire  Hawkins's  store  and  condemns 
the  Republican  platform  never  was  .so 
vociferous  in  its  (•oni|)laints  as  were  those 
woidd-be  fliers.  The  "buck"  of  responsi- 
bilit\  was  passed  like  in  the  nursery-rime 
of  "This  is  the  lumse  that  Jack  Imilt," 
where  it  is  a  cpiestion  whether  Jack, 
himself,  the  cat.  the  mouse,  or  the  cow — 
as  in  the  Chicago  fire — started  the  excn 
more  fatuous  cotiHagration. 

When  in  box  cars  that  traveled  ahmg 
at  a  snail's  pace,  the  grumbling  com- 
menced. One  l)lanied  our  own  (lovern- 
nn-nt;  another,  the  French:  still  another, 
the  railroad  officials.  It  was  oidy  stopt 
when  a  savant  would  place  the  blanu-  with: 
"Damn  the  Kaiser!"  This  sentiment  was 
infectious. 

That  expression  is  about  as  popular  as 
the  PVench.  "It  is  the  war!"  which  is  heard 
everywhere.  I  visited  a  hospital  in  Paris. 
.\  chic  little  Parisenne  accidentally  dro])t 
a  saucer.  Kven  before  the  sound  of 
crockery  crashing  against  the  floor  reached 
our  ears  came  the  omnipresent.  "<"f.st  hi 
(jiicm .'" 

Tin-  aviation  ca<lets  at  this  particular 
c^amp  exidently  resented  their  method  of 
training  for  air-service,  for  McHugh,  con- 
tinuing, quotes  these  thoroughly  .\merican 
\'erses: 

CJet  up  ill  I  tic  iiioniiiiK  "rouiitl  alxiut  ttiree, 

.Stand  in  thi'  iiiiid  for  a  fool  reveille: 

\\'li('ii  il   (•((iiii's  to  Hyinp.  it's  "You  lay..v  annn  of 

Micks. 
<  iralt  a  pick  and  shovel  and  ttvi  over  in  the  ditch.  " 

Another  verse  runs  something  like  this — 
something  like,  for  both  the  censor  and 
iniblic  o[)inion  wovdd  use  the  pruning-knife 
on  an  exact  co|)y : 

Cio  d«)wn  t<»  the  hangars  to  take  a  UttU-  llintil. 
The    d old    mechanic    says,    "  nia<"hiiic's    all 

ritfht  ": 
^  oil    (-liinli    a    tlioii.sand    iiiclers    and    tlie    t'nt;itie 

noes  Hal. 
■^Oii  fall  and  hreak  ><)iir  luck      and  tlif\   f;i\e  joii 

Il  for  thai  I 

It  iiiighl  be  of  interest  to  know  that  there 
are  three  newspa|)ers  |)iiblished  in  Knglish 
hen'  in  France,  carrying  a  lil)eral  amount  of 
American  cable  news.  OiU'.  the  Conti- 
nental edition  of  the  London  Dalh/  Mdil. 
carries  two  columns  of  clippings  from 
Anu'rican  dailies.  I  haNc  rre()uently  seen 
Norfolk  notices.  The  other  two  jounuils 
are  the  Xew  \'ork  Hiiuhl  and  the  Chicago 
T I  ill  mil . 

The  a\iation  cadets  iietweeii  llyintr  and 
ditch-digging  have  found  time  to  publish 
a  weekly  paper  which  made  its  debut 
last  week.  It  is  an  «'\ceedingly  ch'ver 
publication  of  the  same  si/e  as  the  Monday 
ediliini  of  the  French  dailies,  which  upon 
that  diiy  are  limite<l  by  the  scarcity  of 
j)a|)ir  to  one  sheet.  In  il  liie  oHicers  are 
considered  almost  as  in  tin  light  of  college 
|)rofessors  and  e.icli  l>eai-  some  "trick" 
.sobriquet. 

We  |)resenle(l  a  mi'lanue  of  "stunts" 
at  one  of  lln'  local  theaters  during  th«' 
holi<lays  an<l  a  more  elaborate  one  is  to  hv 
))laced  on  the  boanls  soon.  Tin-  craziest 
"Jazz,  band"  y«»u  ever  want  (o  listen  to  is 
the  pride  of  mn*  barracks.  They  pay  vi.sits 
to  hospitals,  bringing,  if  necessary,  their 
own  piano. 

The  citv  itself  is  not  devoid  of  enter- 
tainment.      Tho     the     Freiieli     music-halls 


hold  no  interest  for  Americans  except  that 
of  providing  insight  into  a  phase  of  the 
(•oimtry's  lif«'.  there  is  a  pleasure  W  \u 
fouml  in  the  operas  offered  ea<'h  Saturday 
and  Sumlay  night,  the  operas  presented 
being  for  the  most  part  of  native  coni- 
])osers.  "One  could  condone  poor  voic. - 
anH)ng  the  male  singers  because  of  tht 
sacrifice  nuide  by  the  stage  for  the  trenches. 
Strange,  accordingly,  is  it  that  their  voices 
are  much  l)etter  than  the  female.  When 
singing  "oflf  stage,"  out  of  sight  of  the 
director's  baton,  the  chorus  is  excruciating: 
I  have  .seen  the  director  stop  his  orchestra 
so  otT  key  was  the  ehorus. 

Tht  difTerence  in  the  food  situations  in 
France  and  Kngland  the  w  riter  found  to  !>«• 
very  marked,  ami  it  is  in  this  couueetioh 
— home  .sacrifices — that  he  found  the 
English  "great."  He  says  of  the  food  in 
France: 

We  are  ftnl  wonderfully  well.  At  first 
we  su tiered  the  tiresome  nu)notony  of  a 
French  cuisine.  At  that  time  we  spent 
all  our  money  buying  food  here  in  to*ii 
until  the  demand  was  .so  great  that  prices 
rose  proportionately.  The  Fn>nch  and 
American  local  authorities  are  cooperatinj; 
to  restore  the  iu>rmal.  With  the  advent 
of  such  an  excellent  army  mess,  the  fellows 
cea.sed  coming  to  town  for  food. 

The  contrast  between  food  conditions  in 
FiUgland  and  France  is  startling.  Mere, 
for  a  price  iH)t  unreasonable  in  considera- 
tion of  the  war,  one  can  buy  all  that  one 
wishes  to  eat  and  whatever  is  desired.  In 
FiUgland,  no  matter  what  we  offered  in  the 
wa\  of  nH)ney,  we  could  iu)t  sH'ure,  in  one 
hotel,  a  "full  American  meal."  The  bread, 
sugar,  butter,  meat,  in  fact,  ev«Tything. 
was  limited.  Hoping  for  a  chance  at 
"se<-oi\ds"  we  would  leave  the  hotel  and 
return  later  to  the  dining-room.  It  wa.s 
almost  as  if  the  Britishers  were  wary  of 
the  AriH'rican  appetite,  for  no  sooner 
than  regaining  seats  were  we  iuforme<l 
that  having  bet-n  served  once  we  could 
not  stage  a  come-ba<*k.  1  recall  one 
in.stance  of  our  plight. 

Several  of  us  "made  eyes"  at  our 
waitresses,  and  npon  returning  after  the 
dinner  hour  would  make  little  gifts  of 
candy  to  them.  In  the  morning  they 
vv«)uld  at  first  ignore  our  order,  serving  the 
other  patrons  until  the  room  was  emptied 
of  all  save  us.  Then,  clandestinely  and 
ui)on  tiptoe.  vvoid<l  they  ferret  out  the  la.'^t 
ounce  of  tea,  rummage  ar(mnd  in  out-of-thi"- 
way  phu'es.  in  the  bottom  of  that  broken 
cup  ami  under  the  mouiul  of  unused 
dess»rt-spoons.  for  tln)se  precious  bits  of 
sugar  and  to  us  woidd  be  given  treasures 
hoiirded  for  a  i)ossibh'  vi.sit  of  the  King, 
or  Tommies'  returning  from  the  thi<*k  o*  it. 

I  ditf  not  likt  the  Knglish  before  I  spent 
a  week  with  them.  They're  great!  In 
casualties  the  Fri-nch  may  have  made  , 
greater  sacrifices;  in  the  self-sa«*rifice  of 
those  at  honu",  the  Knglish  ha\«'  it  on  them.  ! 
If  Mr.  Hoover  achieves  the  sauu-  in  the 
Unit«'d  States  you  will  find  the  privations 
of  war  more  bitter  than  the  fictit'ous  Oer- 
man  pro|iagaiida. 

I 

.\notlier  letter  I  hat  recalls  the  beginninj: ' 

of  the  March  drive  of  the  Ciermans  is  i 
written  liv  William  1^  Carson,  of  Dover. 
X.  J.,  a  motor-truck  driver  who  has  been 
many  months  with  (Jeiieral  Pershing"- 
f«)rc«'s  at  the  Front  in  Fran<*»'.  In  his  letti 
v\hich  is  printed  in  the  New  "^'ork  Hntiinij 
W'oilil,  In*  writes: 

I    wiolt    some   time  ago,   but    sin<-e  then! 
big    things    have    liappeiit'd    and    by    good 


I  l,r    Lihnuv    m^rsl   for  Jiinr   22.    I'flH  .'lo 


What  is  YOUR  opinion 
of  Sterling  Tires  ? 


WliAl"  rhe  makfr  suys  of 
his  tire  is  merely  the  ex- 
pression ot  his  personal  opinion — 
,\hich  ijenerally  is  that  his  is  the 
)ne,  only,  antl  best  tire  for  you  to 
>uv. 

Kvery  tire  on  the  market  has 
;ome  friends,  to  w  hom  it  has  given 
;atisfactory  service — otherwise  it 
Aould  not  he  on  the  market  very 
otig. 

Sterling  Tires  may  or  may  not 
^e  the  best  for  your  continuous 
ise — nobody  can  answer  this  ques- 
:ion  but  you,  and  you  can  answer 
t  conclusively  only  after  you  have 
jsed  at  least  one  set  of  Sterling 
Fires. 

Sterlings  are  "quality"  tires. 
Irrespective  of  the  cost  of  material 
md  labor,  they  are  made  just  as 
^ootl  as  we  know  how  to  make 
:ires,  and  fen  years'  experience  has 
iiade  us  competent. 

T 
)0%    OF  ALL   STERLING   TIRKS   J/r 
"•unnhi^  on  business  vehicles — on  sales- 
men's icirs,  delivery   ivajj^ons^  trucks^ 
imbuhuices^  police  pdtfol  wagons. 

l^ir;{e  buyers^  for  commercial  use, 
keep  accurate  mileage  and  cost-per-milc 
^•ecords.     Sterling  Tires  have  been 


desigiu-il  and  biiilr  to  satisfy  these 
exacting  buvers-  -they  are  made  to 
stand  the  strain  of  heavv  and  con- 
tinuous service,  on  all  sorts  of  roads 
and  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

A  good  manV  thousands  of  saris- 
tieii  buyers  have  decided  for  them- 
selves, by  their  own  exjierience  and 
their  own  records,  that  Sterling 
Tires  give  them  more  miles  per 
dollar  than  any  others  rhey  havr 
used. 

Almost  always  you  will  tind  the 
Sterling  Tire,  of  a  given  size,  larger 
in  circumference  and  diameter — 
heavier  and  huskier  than  other  tires. 
They  are  guaranteed  SOOO  miles 
(6000  on  .^0x33^  and  31x4)  and 
average  much  higher. 

Ihev  are  repaired  free  of  charge 
no  matter  what  the  cause  of  the 
damage  and  whether  it  hajipens  in 
the  first  mile  of  use,  or  in  the  ten- 
thousandth  mile — the  only  proviso 
being  that  the  condition  of  the 
carcass  shall  be  such  as  to  Justify 
the  repair. 

Sterling  Tires  are  sold  in  our 
twenty-eight  direct  factory  sales 
branches  and  by  several  hundred 
dealers — any  dealer  anywhere  can 
get  Sterling  Tires  for  vou. 


The  Vm^uuiii- Bar  Trend^is  a  scientific  non- 
skid  that  really  holds.  '  It  is  exclusively 
STERLING — patented.  Ordinarily  the  non- 
skid  feature  will  last  through  the  guaranteed 
mileage. 

Sterling  Tires  are  made  in  both  C'jrd  and 
Fabric  Types.  They  are  guaranteed  for  5OC0 
miles  (6000  miles  on  30  x  3' j  and  31x4  sizes! 


We  own  and  operate  direct  factory 
sales  branches  in  the  following  cities  : 

ALBANY',  X.  V.  156  Central  Aveniir 

BALTIMORE,  \\i\.  1705  N.  Charles  Strt-rt 

BOSTON,   Ma.vs.  iOi;Clarfndon  Street 

BRIDGEPORT,    Conn.  HO  Fairfield  Avennr 

BROOKLYN,  N.    Y.  ;^  Rogers  Avenue 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO,  111. 
CINCINNATI,  OM<. 
CLEVELAND,  Ohio 
DETROIT,  Mich. 


zio  Franklin  Streer 
^031   S.   Michigan   Ave. 
I  ■^Oi  Race  Street 
50  I  8  Euclid  Avenue 
940  Woodward   Avemie 


HACKENSACK,  N.J.     .Main  and  Passaic  Srs 


286  -Main  Street 
29X1  Hudson  Blvd. 
38  William  Street 
232  Crown  Street 
134  West  55th  Stre.r 
^3  Ward  Street 
123S   Spring  Garden  St 
^40  N.  Craig  Street 
234  Broad  Street 
104-106  N.    ^th  Stie.( 
^65  East  .Vlain  Streti 
.Maple  St.  and  Erie  A  •  <■ 


SrKRLINC     riRK    CORPORATIO.X 

(Established    lOoK) 

Rutherford,   New  Jersey 

Export  Department:   44   Whitehall   St.,    New    Ymk 

rO  DEALERS: 

We  wish  to  hear  from  tlealers  who   like  to  handle  To   dealers  who   <lo   not    know    SterliiiK    Tires    and 

iiKh-grade.   dependable  gfK)ds.  and  who  can  and  will  who  would  like  to  try  them  out  before  tying  up  on  ;i 

;ive  the   kind   of  service    that    has    made    our    direct  contract,  we  have  a  special,  temporary,  ^introrhirtorv 

>ranches  so  successful.     To  such  dealers  we  will   i»ive  plan, 
lie  .'xchHivp  aceniA-  for  Sterling  Tirt-s.  I'lease  write  the  home  offi..-. 


0^ 


HARTFORD,  Conn 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  |. 

NEWARK,  N.  I. 

NEW  HAV£N,"Conn. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

PITTSBURGH,  Pa. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

READING,  Pa. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

RUTHERFORD,  N.J. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.     336  Bridge  Street 

ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.  2824A  Locust  Street 

.SYRACUSE,  N.    Y.  518  South  Clinton  St 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.    1621  14th  St.  N.  W 

WORCESTER.  M.)ss.       32  Shrewsbury  Street 

I 

I  Sterling:  Tirt^  Cf)rp<)ratii)ii 
I        Gi'ntlemtn: 

I  I  would  like  to  receive   tiili 

I  datii    on     Stkri.int;    Tires. 

I  ^, 

,  VI  V  tire  vi/e  is  .  . 


I    Ad.il 
I 


-J 


Sterlincr  Tires 


CORD    ^VISTD^^I 


FABRIC   TYPES 
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Siiil.ibU'  lor  hook.-.ti  r<l^.  CitaloKs.  leilners 
— wherever  an   index  is  needed.     Voucut 
to  any  lengtli  desired;   in  six  colors  and  four 
widtlis. 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  USERS 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .\kron,  O. 
Allis-C'halmcrs  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 
11.  .S.  Ciosernment. 
Nation.il    .\niline  &  Chemical  Co.,  Xew 

Vork  (^ity. 
Commonweal  lb  of  Massachusetts. 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N,  Y. 
Western  Electric  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 
Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  X.  J, 
Florence  Mfi».  Co.,  Florence,  Mass. 
Detroit  Edison  Co..  netroit.  Mich. 

SAVE  50 't  ON  INDEXING 

Rand  Makurown  Index  Tabs  cost  little — are 
quickly  and  easily  made  and  attached — render 
l)erinanent  service. 

So  simple  anyone  can  use  them;  so  efficient 
no  office  should  be  without  them. 

Send  twelve  cents  for  a  Renerous  sample  in  six 
colors  ;Hid  four  sizes.     .Xddrcss 

THE  RAND  COMPANY 

224  Rand  Bldg.  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  R.WD  Visible  Record  Equipments. 

Ask   Your  Stationer 


If  my  motor; 
had  failed-^ 


"Y  WAS  on  the  track  before  I  knew  it, 
\.  and  running  very  slowly.  I  had  to 
'pick  up'  quickly ,  but  I  did  it  and  cleared 
the  track  before  the  train  rushed  by.  I 
tell  you,  I  vas  thankful  I  was  using  the 

HERZ 

PLUG 

HollKic    Mercedes     I 

It's  always  on  the  job — never  fails!" 

Just  figure  this  out: 

Ordmnry  PIuks  Herz  PIuk* 


Com    %\    >U|  tiirh 

Fair  Service 
Poor  Service 
l»ul      Miuing 
liny  new  plugA 


Ist  mo.  Superb  Service 
2d  mo.  Supeib  Service 
3d  mo.  Superb  Service 
4lli  mo.      Good  as  new 


mid  repent  every  few  weeks  1 


The 
Rrafons 


(  Oil-proof  mica  core. 

"Clover- leaf"  eleclr<xle. 
'  Steel  ond-^tone  conslruction. 


(Jir  Hrn  Plugs  and  taye  monrr  ! 
At  Jralm,  or  write  u.% 

Pro-Mo-Tor  Corporation 

245  We»t  55lh  Street.     New  York 


liK'k  1  have  had  a  chance  to  get  in  on  them, 
«1()  my  small  bit,  and  be  in  one  of — if  not 
th^  j?reat<^st — battle  of  the  world  and  in 
history. 

We  were  called  upon  to  leave  where  we 
were  in  two  hours  on  Mareh  24,  and  after 
driving?  two  days  and  nififhts  we  arrived 
with  our  wonderful  di\  ision  at  the  Front 
in  a  ntw  .sector.  The  Bit;  Push  had  started 
two  days  before,  and  the  first  sight  of  what 
war  really  looks  like  was  brought  before 
us  at  a  eity  fifteen  miles  from  here. 

Charlie,  it  was  a  si^ht  never  to  be 
forgotten,  and  I'll  always  remember  it. 
I'd  lik(>  to  go  into  details  and  tell  you  the 
whole  story,  omitting  nothing;  but  of 
course  I  can't.     I'll  do  the  best  I  can. 

As  we  were  leaving  this  city  I  just  spoke 
of  we  saw  the  retiring  troops  in  great 
nuinl)(>rs  coming  in.  Along  with  them 
came  artillery,  refugees  of  every  descrip- 
tion, carrying  what  they  could  of  their 
belongings.  Some  had  push-carts,  wheel- 
luirrows,  donkey -carts,  dog-carts,  horses, 
and  wagons,  .Some  with  l)undles  on  their 
heads.  Old  ukmi  and  women  and  children 
and  babies — some  walking,  some  being 
carried,  some  riding,  and  some  just  lying 
along  the  road. 

The  road  was  congested  with  three-way 
traffic.  Such  a  sight  1  never  dreamed  of — • 
wounded  being  helped  in  by  comrades  and 
great  convoys  being  rushed  up  to  the 
Front.  In  this  last  bunch  were  twenty- 
three  of  us,  with  our  nerves  all  a-tingling, 
going  we  knew  not  where. 

But  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the 
Front  in  the  Xoyon  sector  just  in  time  to 
get  in  on  the  big  batths  and  it  was  indeed 
some  battle! 

The  Boche  came  on  in  countless  numbers 
in  mass  formation,  only  to  ])e  met  by  great 
numbers  of  l')'s  or  three-inch  guns  used 
l)<)int-l)lank  at  eighty  yards.  The  slaughter 
was  something  terrible.  The  Boche  met  the 
T.l's  and  were  i)iled  up  over  six  feet  deep. 
This  may  sound  untrue,  but  it  is  not.  It  is 
just  as  true  as  the  day  is  long. 

The  fighting  was  terrible  and  at  once 
we  were  sent  in  with  our  division.  We  had 
not  been  in  three  hours  when  we  were 
forced  to  get  out  of  the  \  illage  where  we 
were,  only  live  minutes  ahead  of  the 
Germans  and  in  such  great  haste  that  we 
lost  e\('rything  we  owned  except  our 
car  and  the  clothes  on  our  backs. 

At  another  point  they  settled  down  to 
work  again,  "and  work  it  was,"  writes 
C^arson,  who  says: 

For  ten  days  and  nights  we  have  had 
h\e  i)()sts  and  each  one  at  the  Front, 
evacuating  down  roads  where  shells  were 
falling  lik(^  hail,  tearing  down  buildings, 
ripping  trees  up  i)y  the  roots,  cutting  them 
off  as  if  with  a  saw  and  blowing  men  and 
horses  to  luts. 

You  drive  on,  S(>eing  the  shells  hit  on 
your  side,  in  front  and  behind,  and  you 
wonder  if  the  next  one  will  get  you.  You 
Jiear  one  hit  at  your  .sidi>  of  the  road  and  a 
sjH-ay  of  dirt  and  mud  covers  you  and  the 
car;  and  still  you  are  not  hit.  But  the 
whistling  shrapnel  tells  you  that  it  was  a 
do.se  call. 

You  hear  another  and  ful  a  jar  and 
when  you  get  to  the  hos))ital  you  find  a 
few  lioles  in  your  car.  My  car  has  been 
hit  on  three  dilTerent  occasions  and  has 
eleven  holes  in  it.  It  is  a  lt>rrible  feeling, 
Cliariie.  and  1  asked  my  (lotl  to  spare  my 
life  aiKJ  so  far  lu>  has  done  it,  \o  one 
knows  the  feeling.  Things  happen  quickly 
and  theri>  is  a  lot  one  can't  renieiiibtT  and 
a  lot  one  will  never  be  abl(>  to  recall, 

I    oidy    know    that    at   sucli    times   vour 


nerves   are   frozen   and    you   work  like  a 
machine. 


Further  evidence  of  the  glad  welcome 
extended  by  France  to  her  American 
allies  in  the  war-zone,  both  as  fighters  and 
ministers  of  mercy,  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  the  Front  from  Dr.  Walter  G. 
Murphy,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Dr.  Murphy 
is  a  children's  specialist  and  gave  up  his 
practise  in  February  to  go  to  France  as  a 
Red-Cross  worker  among  the  fugitive 
children.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  'WTitten 
on  March  26,  he  says: 

1  ha\e  had  .so  many  varied  exi)erienees 
in  the  past  twenty-four  hours  that  I  hardly 
know  where  to  begin  to  tell  j'ou  about  it 
all  and  my  head  is  in  a  whirl. 

Monday  1  went  to  the  north  and 
visited  four  hotels  taken  over  bj-  the 
French  for  refugee  children.  I  have  views 
of  the  place  which  in  normal  times  is  a 
very  fashionable  resort  and  is  beautiful. 
In  this  place  I  saw  about  1,200  children 
between  the  ag(  s  of  four  and  fourteen.  In 
the  evening  I  was  invited  by  Miss  Kitchener 
to  dinner  to  meet  the  Chief  Surgeon  of 
that  section  and  his  wife.  Both  could 
talk  a  little  English  and  were  very  delight- 
ful peoi)le.  Later  in  the  evening  the  local 
physicians  were  invited  in  for  a  conference 
and  six  were  i)resent.  We  went  over  the 
civil  j)r()blems  of  the  war  and  discust  ways 
and  means  for  help  by  the  Red  Cross, 
PYom  this  gathering  T  gained  a  very  high 
opinion  of  P^'rench  doctors.  They  were 
very  gentlemanly,  quiet,  and  rather  sul>- 
dued — and  why  not?  Of  the  eight  people 
present  four  had  lost  a  near  relative, 
brotht>rs  and  sons,  in  the  war,  but  jet  how 
determined  they  all  were  and  how  grateful 
for  our  help. 

This  morning  I  came  to  another  town  in 
the  district  to  continue  my  investigations 
and  bumped  slam-bang  into  almost  everj'- 
thing.  Just  before  we  arrived  a  convoy  of 
refugees,  numbering  \,oQO  people,  old  men. 
women,  and  children,  had  been  .sent  here 
from  the  war-zone,  where  the  fighting  is 
now  going  on.  and  such  a  sight!  I  have 
wished  for  you  many  times,  but  not  then, 
and  as  1  really  saw  war  for  the  first  time  I 
was  thankful  that  such  things  as  1  saw  then 
in  the  barracks,  wh(>re  the  people  had  been 
taken,  could  not  happen  to  you  at  home. 
I  will  not  detail  this  experience,  I  can  not. 
but  I  must  tell  you  of  just  two  instances. 

When  our  party  of  fi\e  people  entered 
one  room  where  there  were  p(>rhaps  two 
hundred  jieople  eating  soup  and  war-bread, 
for  their  breakfast,  we  naturall  yat- 
tracted  some  attention,  but  not  very 
mutdi.  The  people  were  too  tired  and  for- 
lorn to  notice  anything  very  long,  1  was 
asked  by  the  French  oflict>r  in  charge  to 
come  into  the  middle  of  the  room  for  a 
minute.  1  stept  forward,  not  suspecting 
his  object,  and  was  introduct>d  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  th(>  Red  Cro.ss.  who  had  come 
from  Am(>rica  with  thou.sands  of  others,  to 
help  the  French  peo|)le.  There  was  such  a 
bright(>ning  of  tired  faces  and  such  cheer- 
ing and  hand-clapping,  such  joy  in  hearing 
the  wonls  Red  Cro.ss  and  America  that  I 
was  quite  overcome  to  be  tht>  agent  upon 
whom  such  gratitude  was  actually  thrown. 
1  was  proud  too. 

We  went  out  throiigli  the  court  where  the 
pt>ople's  belongings  were  piltnl  together; 
household  goods  of  all  de.scri])tions.  beds 
and  bt>«l-clothing,  furniture,  t>v(>n  chickens, 
dogs,  and  goats  wer(>  th(>re,  brought  by 
their  own(>rs  thirty  miles  on  foot,  in  some 
cases,    \\  hen    tlie    w.-irning    ^\as    gi\tMi    to 
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A  DOSE  of  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover — the 
engine  laxative — will  increase  the  power  of 
your  car — improve  acceleration — stop  that  knock — save 
your  batteries — and  reduce  gas  consumption  12%  to  25%. 

Economical— Easy —Safe 

Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  is  the  easiest,  clean- 
est, safest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  remov- 
ing carbon  deposits.  It  will  save  you  from  $3.00  to  $5.00 
over  any  other  method  without  la>ing  up  your  car  and  with 
better  results.  After  one  application  your  car  will  run 
like  new — and  you  will  secure  the  maximum  power  and 
speed  from  the  minimum  amount  of  fuel. 

xJOHNSDN'S 

G^rbonRemover 

is  very  eas)  to  use.  Fi\  e  minutes'  time  and  no  labor  or 
experience  required.     You  can  do  it  yourself. 

Use  It  Every  1,000  Miles 

If  you  will  use  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  every  1,000 
miles  or  oftener,  giving  carbon  no  chance  to  accumulate, 
you  will  automatically  eliminate  most  valve  trouble  and 
3'our  engine  will  always  be  clean,  sweet  and  efficient. 

Write  for  our  booklet  on  ''Keeping  Cars  Young" 
— We  \\\\\  gjladly  send  it — free  and  postpaid. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  LD,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Saves  Gasoline 


Cures  80%  of  Your 
Engine  Troubles 

Saves  Repair  Bills 

Gives  You  More 
Speed 

Gives  You  Quicker 
Response 
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The  only  RAZOR  that 
strops  itself 


Blade  Economy 

And  as  a  Consequence  Steel  Conservation — 
and  the  highest  quality  of  steel  at  that 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  is  the  only  safety  razor  which 
sharpens  its  own  blades.  For  this  reason  its  blades 
last  on  an  average  much  longer  than  those  of  other 
razors.  We  have  for  years  guaranteed  500  smooth 
cool  shaves  from  every  12  blades.  Without  stropping 
this  razor  will  shave  as  well  as  any  unstropped  blade 
can.  The  stropping  feature  in  the  AutoStrop  Razor 
insures  smooth  clean  shaving  such  as  is  obtained  by 
the  first  class  barber  and  as  a  consequence,  lengthens 
the  life  of  the  blade. 

^'■'AutoStrop 
Razor 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

London  Paris  Toronto 

On  sale  all  over  the  world 


evac'Uatf,  and  we  j)assed  an  ambulauct- 
which  was  taking  a  mother  and  her  haby, 
only  a  few  hours  old,  to  the  hospital. 
There,  too,  was  an  old  couple — they  must 
ha\e  l>een  at  least  sexenty.  He  was  blind 
and  she  old  and  bent,  and  there  was  talk  of 
sendins;  him  to  the  hospital,  and  it  had 
just  l)een  decided  they  could  stay  to- 
gether and  he  would  not  have  to  go  away. 
Such  jo\ .  such  smiles,  and  tears.  And 
the  old  people  hobbled  away,  hand  in 
hand,  as  happy  as  two  i)eople  could  pos- 
sibly l)e.  They  were  together;  what  else 
mattered? 

Is  there  love,  mother?  Never  tell  nie 
there  is  not,  for,  after  seeing  all  this  1 
know  better.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in 
the  world.  In  spit(>  of  himger,  cold,  weari- 
ness, with  everything  gone,  even  thi 
roof  over  their  heads  and  the  clothes 
except  those  they  had  on — and  miserabl. 
clothes  at  that  —  those  two  were  happ\ 
because  they  could  remain  together 
Wonderful! 

After  lunch  I  visited  the  Mayor  and  tb. 
Prefect,  two  institutions  for  war-orphans, 
and  then  went  to  the  convent  of  tht 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  1  found 
a  sister  who  had  l)een  in  the  institution 
in  Hartford  and  remembered  me.  And 
the  Mother  Superior,  a  dear  old  lady, 
said: 

"Go  get  the  girls  and  teU  them  an  Amer- 
ican is  here."  and  soon  in  trooped  about 
twenty  novices,  in  nuns'  dress  and  big 
hats,  and  such  a  commotion!  I  didn't 
know  novices  were  human.  Ijut  these  cer- 
tainly were,  and  .such  excitement!  The\ 
were  all  from  America,  some  from  Con- 
necticut, and  1  was  the  first  man  they  had 
seen  in  unifcjrm.  They  have  been  heri 
since  August  and  e\  ery  day  on  their  walks 
they  ha\e  watched  for  soldiers  from  home, 
and  1  was  the  first.  They  all  had  American 
Hags  in  their  rooms.  They  all  asked 
questions  at  once  and  giggled  and  laughnl 
just  like  real  girls;  and  when  I  told  them 
of  some  of  the  things  I  had  seen  and  what 
the  American  soldiers  were  doing  the\ 
just  couldn't  contain  themselves;  and  I 
could  hear  side  remarks  hke  "Look  at  thi 
cap!"  "See  the  U.  S.  on  his  collar!"  "Isn't 
it  nice  to  see  a  real  American  soldier?"  and 
all  that.  They  were  finally  called  awa\ 
to  their  prayers,  but  if  a  lot  of  girls  ol 
twenty  or  thereabouts,  e\'en  novices 
could  keep  th(>ir  minds  on  their  prayer> 
after  such  excitement,  they  were  difTerent 
from  any  girls  1  ever  saw.  It  was  a  great 
experi»>nce  and  a  happy  contrast  to  tli< 
morning. 

I  suppose  you  have  read  of  the  big  gun 
which  has  ])een  firing  on  Paris  and  havi 
been  worrying  about  me.  As  near  as  1 
can  tell  it  is  not  doing  much  damage  and 
is  not  greatly  feared.  Such  a  thing  wa- 
tried  on  tlu>  Knglish  coast  towns  at  oni 
time,  but  not  for  very  long.  It  must 
ha\i'  been  firing  the  last  morning  1  wa.'^ 
in  Paris,  but  I  tlid  not  know  it.  1  don't 
itnagint-  I  will  spend  much  time  in  Pari.*' 
in  futun>. 

My  room  at  the  hotel  is  t)i)j)Osite  a  largf 
square,  which  last  night  was  quite  de.serted. 
This  morning  when  I  looked  out  a  fuU- 
blowit  fair,  or  market  day,  was  going  on 
and  it  has  been  interest ii\g  to  watch 
booths,  wagons,  and  wheel-barrows,  and 
eNcrything  to  be  thought  ()f  on  sah'.  The 
only  thing  1  could  not  find  was  a  hot 
roast-beef  sandwich,  but  there  was  every- 
thing else — cows,  I)igs,  chickens,  house- 
hold goods,  toilet  articles,  dry  goods, 
anil  anything  you  wanted — and  such  a 
hubbub  as  the  peasant  wonu-n  in  their 
while  (•:i|>s  <'ai\  kick  up  when  they  have  a 
custoinefl 
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KAISER'S  15,000  "GOLD''  CUP  WAS 
$36  WORTH  OF  JUNit 

rH  K  old-time  Confidenet>  Kings  of  New 
York  are  feeling  a  little  chesty,  it  is 
•eported  in  well-infornud  circles  along 
-{roadway,  for  Kaiser  Hill  llolicnzollern 
las  been  added  to  their  n.ll-of-lionor  niem- 
)ers  because  of  a  clever  trick  he  turned 
;(»me  time  l)cfore  his  critiiiiial  proix-iisitits 
\ere  generalh'  known. 

The  "Emperor's  Trophy,"  which  was 
von  by  the  yacht  Allanlic  in  the 
>(rean-race  in  1905,  has  been  declared 
(I  be  "phony."  It's  .■stiiiiated  value  was 
«.'),000. 

"Thirty-six  dollars  and  not  a  cent  more!" 
Icdared  the  expert  whom  the  "gold" 
up  finally  reached  after  being  sold  and 
■esold  in  the  Red-Cross  dri^•e  until  it  had 
)n)Ught  into  the  war  -  fund  of  that  or- 
ranization  about  $12.j,0(H). 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  thus 
•hortles  gleefully  over  the  incident: 

A  new  alarm  was  sent  broadcast  through- 
)Ut  the  world  yesterday  to  arrest  on  sight 
I  lowlife  named  F.  W.  V.  A.  HohenzoUern, 
dias  Kaiser  Bill,  alias  Meundgott,  alias 
^Yed  Wilhdm  Hoheny.ollern.  alias  Bill  the 
ioob,  alias  Bill  the  Cathedral  Wrecker, 
dias  Stupid,  alias  Gyp  the  Baby  Stabber, 
dias  Bill  the  Overinsured.  alias  Wilhelm 
he  Unnecessary,  alias  Fathead,  alias 
rerman  Measles,  ahas  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Victor  (long  laughter),  Albert  11  ohen/ollern. 
ifty-nine  years  old,  of  22A  Wilhelmstrasse 
ring  O'Leary's  bell),  Berlin,  Germany, 
\  ho     even     before     yesterday     had     been 

wanted"  generalh'  throughout  the  civi- 
iz<'d  world  on  the  charge  of  being  an  inter- 
lational  crook. 

The  newest  charges  against  Hohen- 
;oll«!m,  which  were  made  by  United  States 
Vlarshal  Big  Tom  McC^irthy,  are  that  the 
nternationally  notorious  crook,  who  was 
ast  seen  picking  Aiolets  in  front  of  the 
)ress-gaUery  somewhere  far  back  of  the 
•rerman  trenches  while  also  picking  his 
eeth  with  the  right  poiiit  of  his  mustache, 

(lid  consj)ire.  connive,  and  attempt  to  be 
I  bum  sport  and  did  with  malice  afore- 
hought  succeed  in  achieving  same  by 
getting,  obtaining,  securing,  and  uttering 
)ne  phony  pewt(>r  mug,  thinh-  i)lated  with 
iold.  and  did  offer,  gi\'e,  and  utter  same  as 
The  Emperor's  Troi)hy,  or  'The  Kaiser's 

'up,'  in  the  year  One  Thousand  Nine 
Hundred  and  Five  as  a  'solid-gold'  trophy, 
to  be  competed  for  in  an  ocean-race  of 
yachts,  the  same  to  be  open  to  yacht- 
)wners  not  only  throughout  the  ci\  ilized 
rtorld,  but  also  to  yachtsmen  who  at  that 
time  were  inmates  of  CJermany." 

The  exact  wording  of  the  newest  charges 
igainst  llohen/.ollern,  as  made  by  Vlarshal 
Big  Tom  McCarthy,  are  quoted  hen; 
l-argely  from  memory  and  nuiy  not  hv, 
strictly  verbatim.  But  the  sense  of  the 
accusations  is  jireciseh-  as  quoted  above, 
to  wit,  that  the  famous  "Kaiser's  Cup." 
which  was  sold  at  auction  tinu'  and  again 
and  again  and  again  .during  the  recent 
Ked-(^ross  drive,  until  it  had  brought  in 
alumt  *12.").000  for  the  Red  Cross,  turned 
out  to  be — when  beaten  to  a  frazzle  to  be 
sold  for  the  "gold"  of  which  it  was  suj)- 
posed  to  be  inade — almost  solid  ])ewter, 
with  a  thin  veneer  of  gold. 

Followers  of  ya(diting  news  will  prob- 
ably recall  "the  big  race  for  the  ".fr>,00() 
solid-gold  Kaiser  cup,"  which  Avas  won  in 


Voiii  luid;-  easily  in 
sertcd  between  any  I  w(, 
•  ilhers — both  side- 
usable.  Ouickly  re- 
moved and  "Out"  siii- 
iial  shows   till  return. 


Amazing 
Saver  of  Clerks  and  Time! 

Keeping  card  records  becomes  the  work  of  minutes  instead  of  hours  \\ith 
KARDEX.  One  clerk  does  the  work  of  four — increasing  speed  and 
accuracy  to  9H^'/i.  Transfer  from  cabinet  system  is  simple  and  quick. 
KARDEX  uses  any  standard  cards — 3  x  5,  4  x  6,  5  x  8 — caring  for  100 
to  1,000,000.  Salary-saN-ing  soon  pays  for  KARDEX — turns  pay-roll 
into  profit,  in  many  cases  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars. 

Takes  Your  Present  Cards — Giving 
Instant    Reference    and     Recording 


Iransoloid  holders  <iis])lay  names  on  cards  tor  instant  hxa- 
tion,  reading  or  recording — without  remo\ing  cards,  so  pre- 
\enting  loss, mis-indexing, confusion.  Carils  always  in  place 
— always  visible.  "Out  "warns  if  remoN^ed;  color  signals  gi\e 
"on  sight"  analysis  for  instant  classification  of  information. 


— an  authority  on  vis- 
ible card  svstenis  — 
tells   of   a    KAKDKX 


Prominent 
KARDEX  Users 

['.  S.  Army  and  Navy 
(Over  tifty  depart- 
ments) 

('.  S.  Cantonments 

Du  I'ont  Powder  Co. 

Bellilelieni  -Steel  Co. 

Emergency  Fleet  Corp. 

LeadhiK  Dept.  .Stores 

Pieree-Arrow  Co. 

Cioodyear  Tire  & 

Rubber  Co. 

Deleo  Corporation 

\'.  S.  Aluminum  Co. 
and   in  thousands  of 
business  institutions. 


FREE  KARDEX  Book 

maehine  for  a  small  desk  list  or  huge  credit  records;  mailing  lists,  per- 
sonnel lists;  perpetual  inventory;  lists  and  records.  There  is  an  eco- 
nomical, efificient,  speedy  KARDEX  machine  for  VOl'R  reciuireinents. 
Send  sami)le  of  your  card  records  or  give  outline  of  purpose  and  use 
and  our  Service  Department  will  gladly  make  reconunendations.  Pin 
the  coupon  to  >oiir   business  cai<l   or   letterhead    for  pKinipl   attention. 

American    KARDEX    Company,    8    Kardex    Building,   Tonawanda,    N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Washington  Cleveland  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  Seattle  Toronto  Montreal  Havana 

SPECIALTY  ME^N  who  can  sell  Adding  Machines,  Typewriters, 
Office  Supplies,  can  make  big  money  with  KARDEX.  Write 
for  exclusive  territory  and  terms. 
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l'hotoK.al>h  of  Goodyear' s  scvrn-truck  Jlcrt  oprrating  between 
\kron.  Oliin   ami  lln'<tnii.  ^'flssnrhllsrlls.  on  a  routullrip 

•  hfdiilr  (•!  Ii ss  IhfDi  H  <!i:\s,  in  suinnicr  aril  iriii'rr  :irr:ir 


I  .'i:'  1  urht  I'Jls.  by  TIk-  Gootlycnr  Tin-  &  Rubber  Co.' 


AKRON 
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Pioneering  Long  Distance 
Motor  Transport 


No  other  rhin^  so  dramatically 
demonstrates  the  importance 
of  the  pneumatic  tire  to  the  future 
of  the  motor  truck  as  Good  year's 
Akron-to-Boston  Hio^hway  Rapid 
Transit  Line. 

This  pioneer  experiment  in  long  dis- 
tance motor  transport,  forerunner  of 
a  new  and  broader  phase  of  truck 
employment,  could  not  possibly  have 
attained  its  present  effectiveness  w'\x\\ 
any  other  type  of  equipment. 

Only  the  pneumatic  tire  affords  the 
speed  essential  to  its  swift  schedule, 
the  cushioning  power  required  to 
prevent  ruinous  depreciation,  the 
tractive  efficiency  necessary  to  in- 
sure progress  over  the  difficult  roads. 

Only  the  pneumatic  tire  assures  full 
protection  for  the  load  in  such  serv- 
ice^ the  high  gasoline  and  lubrica- 
tion mileages  desirable,  the  safety 
imperative    to   practical    highway 


travel  ar  the  speed  these  trucks 
maintain. 

I'he  stage  of  doubt  or  uncertainty 
concerning  the  usefulness  and  value 
of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for  Motor 
Trucks  today  is  past  and  gone. 

For  nearly  a  year  Good  year's  seven- 
truck  ffeet  regularly  has  shuttled 
back  and  forth  over  its  1500-mile 
circuit  on  these  tires,  to  the  emphasis 
and  verification  of  their  every  virtue. 


JK-.:. 


Not  alone  in  this  service,  but  in  the 
most  varied  and  exacting  usage  in 
more  than  250  American  cities,  has 
the  speed,  efficiency  and  economy 
of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for  Motor 
Trucks  been  convincingly  proved. 

The  truck  manufacturer  or  operator 
who  does  not  now  seriously  consider 
them  in  relation  to  his  own  business 
is  disregarding  perhaps  the  foremost 
factor  in  the  motor  truck's  future 
development. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  akron,  Ohio 
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1905  by  the  yacht  of  William  Marshall, 
flying  tho  colors  of  thf  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  a  stately  orgauizatioii  with  no  ex- 
perience with  "shovers  of  the  queer." 
When  Mr.  Marshall's  son  was  killed  while 
(lying  a  war-plane  in  France  his  father 
thought  that  the  best  and  most  patriotic 
use  to  which  the  cuj)  could  be  put  was  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  Red  Cross  to  be  auc- 
tioned off  for  the  benefit  of  its  war-fund. 
And  so,  says  The  Sun: 

At  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  Metro- 
l»olitan  Opera  House,  and  other  mighty 
Ked-("ross  rallies  during  the  drive  the  cup 
was  put  up  at  auction,  Marshal  Big  Tom 
McCarthy  usually  being  the  lusty  lunged 
auctioneer.  And  ea<'h  night  whoever  bid 
the  cup  in  promptly  turned  it  back  to  the 
Red  Cross  to  be  auctioned  off  again  at  the 
next  opportunity. 

The  last   public  appearance  of  the  cup    i 
was    at    the    final    meeting  of    the    drive,    i 
held    at    the    Metroi)olitan    ()[)era    }Iouse    ' 
on   the   last   Saturday   night   of   the   <;am- 
paign,     Pn-sident     Wilson    being    present. 
Big  Tom   himself  and  nine  of  his  cronies    i 
chipped    in    that    night    until    they    had    : 
raised    a    pot   containing    •'*i2,")0().  and    the 
ten  bid  in  the  cup. 

Then  Big  Tom  and  the  Red  Cro.ss  folk 
sent  the  lump  of  "gold"    to    a    dealer   in 
pre<'ious    metals   and    told    him    to    weigh 
the  mass  and  ease  a  jierfectly  good  check   i 
along  to  the  Red  Cross  in  payment.  I 

At   10:11  o'clock  the  next  forenoon  the   i 
<iealer  in  precious  metals  called  Big  Tom 
McCarthy     up.     At     10:11:01     .\.m.     Big 
Tom    hit    the    ceiling    at    a    spot    directly 
above   the   telephone   in   his  office  on   the 
third  rtoor  of  tlie  Federal  Building,  slightly    I 
fientiiig  the  plaster.    "Pewter,  all  pewter," 
said  the  dealer  when  describing  his  scien-    | 
tific  experiments  with  the  hammered  cup, 
the    exi)eriinents    l)eing     necessarily    eon- 
tined.    it    was    explained    further    to    Big   I 
Tom.  almost  wholly  to  quantitative,  with    | 
little  or  no  qualitati\  <■.  analysis.  j 

The  analysis  didn't  even  show  thi'  an-  j 
timony,  bismuth,  and  coi)per  alloys  found 
in  good  i)ewter.  As  near  as  Big  Tom 
could  re(;all  the  result  of  the  analysis,  it 
ran  (to  lapse  for  the  nonce  into  jMirely 
scientific  lingo)  about  as  follows: 

Tin .Much 

Lead <  )(>dU's 

Antiniony NolliiiiK  doiiijj 

liismuth  NolliiiiK  <l()in){ 

Copper  .         .     .  UlocM'.v 

l'lioii>   pIViiiiixK 'riiir'l.\   ccnls 

LivtTwiirsl MmcIi 

l)ric<l  saiitTkruul \  fllltiin 

(iLTIllS <)()dU'.S 

Cooties ISillioiis 

( iold Sli>;lii   I  race 

.  At  the  very  moment  thai  Big  Tom 
McCarthy  hit  the  floor  of  his  office  again 
he  olTere<l.  unofficially  an<l  out  of  his 
own  })ockel.  a  reward  consisting  of  his 
l)ay  envelop  for  a  year  for  old  man  llohen- 
/.olleni  dead,  or  :{()  cents  alive.  Reporters, 
spiiliug  out  of  tiieir  <-()op  in  the  Federal 
Building  at  the  first  sound  of  the  crash  in 
Big  Tom's  offici',  learned  that  Berlin  Bill 
had  adde<l  counterfeiting  to  his  oilier  digs 
into  the  statutes  as  nuide  and  provid«'d, 
;ind  then — lustful  for  the  big  reward  of- 
f.red  for  the  pelt  (.f  Bill  asked  Big  T<un 
for  a  technical  description  of  Ihe  noted 
crottk. 

McCarthy  went  into  a  description  of 
the  llohen/.ollern  family  for  a  thou.saml 
years,  always  working  up  to  his  clima.\, 
Bitr  Bill  of  Berlin,  who  he  said  was  •'ali  of 
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that"    besides    being    a    self-made    man. 

Continuing,  The  Sun  says: 

Mohen/ollern,  according  to  the  Federal 
officials  and  the  I'ojice  Department,  is 
described  as  a  married  man.  with  a  wife 
and  six  unwounded  sons.  The  eldest 
s<ni,  Fred,  is  descrilxd  by  Big  Toin  as 
a  young  man  in  his  thirties,  who,  again,  ac- 
cording to  the  Marshal,  lacks  just  enough 
brains  to  be  half-witted.  Fred  Ilohen- 
zollern  is  in  bu.siness  with  the  old  man. 
Marshal  McCarthy  says,  and  is  also  wanted 
here  and  in  various  Eurojx'an  (-apitals  on 
charges  of  murder,  arson,  burglary,  tres- 
I)asHing.  chicken  stealing,  burglary  of 
churches,  hosi)ital  WTecking,  baby  killing, 
shooting  without  a  permit,  speaking  the 
German  language,  nuisqnerading  as  a 
soldier,  vagrancy,  consorting  with  other 
crooks,  robbing  orphans.  breaj<ing  into 
church  poor-boxes.  unsucce.s.sful  assault, 
wearing  his  face  in  public,  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly conduct,  admitting  that  Hohen- 
zollern  is  his  father,  breaking  the  back- 
pedahng  speed  hmits,  and  the  blanket 
charge  of  being  an  all-around  no-good 
dish-faced  coot. 

Friends  tried  to  cheer  uj)  Big  Tom, 
chief  auctioneer  of  the  King's  cup,  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
tho  old  ('oot  Ilohenzollern  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  bum  sport  yachtsman,  if  it 
weren't  for  his  phon\-  pewter  mug  the 
Red-Cross  treasury  wouldn't  be  as  well 
off  by  about  *12.'").()(M)  as  it  is  to-dav. 


CUT-RATE  THEATER-'llCKET  KING 
Kl  NS   DRUG-STORE  ON  THE    SIDE 


\  BOUT  twenty-five  years  ago  Joe  Le 
^  ».  Blaug  ran  a  cigar-counter  on  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  To-day  he  owns 
a  drug-store  for  which  he  i)aid  ."^tiO.OCX) 
cash,  together  with  an  annual  niital  of 
$35,0(X),  and  wears  more  diamonds  than  the 
late  "Diamond"  -Mm  Brady  ever  sported, 
for  he  })elieves  with  Mr.  "Fingy"  Connors 
that  "them  what  has  'em.  wears  'em." 

Don't  .see  the  conn«ctioi\  with  that 
Sixth  Aveime  cigar  -  counlei ".'  Well,  it 
might  Ix'  regarded  by  some  as  ratiier  a  thin 
thread,  but  it  was  at  tiiis  cigar-counter 
that  Le  Blang  used  to  receiM-  theater 
j)a.sses  for  the  privilege  of  disi)laying 
theatrical  |)osters  in  his  windows.  Not 
being  a  devotee  of  Ihe  •drammer,"  .Joe 
sold  the  passes  to  his  customers,  and  in 
that  wa\  came  to  look  u|)on  lh«^ater- 
tickets  as  mercliandise,  sonieliiing  to  trade 
in  to  gamble  in.  i<»c>.  for  alxiut  three 
years  ago  he  Ixuighl  everx  seat  al  the 
KItinge  Theater  for  a  |)erio(l  of  eight 
weeks  and  sold  Ihein  at  eiil-rale>.  rietliuga 
profit  of  .S^i.lMMI.  '!'(.-<ia.\  he  •<(  11^.  more 
Iheater-lickels  than  aii.\  one  in  I  lie  "big 
show  "  town. 

Tile  (Irug-sloi'e  is  inerel>  a  side  issu*'. 
He  boHglit  it  l>ecause  Im'  needed  a  n»\\ 
enlraiu'c  to  the  Public  Ser\  iet  'i'icket 
Coni|.an\.  as  he  calls  his  bureau.  To  a 
writer  for  the  New  ^'ork  W  nrlil  w  lio  found 
him  at  the  big  llal-topp«'d  <lesk  in  iiis 
private  offic«'  he  said: 

"New  ^  oik  liiealergoers  the  great 
bulk  of  them.  I  mean  do  not  care  much 
about  the  quality  of  Ihe  shows  tlie\  go  to 
seiv      If    the\     did.     tile    niajorit\     nC    our 


playhouses  would  be  empty.  Four  out  of 
five  New-Yorker.s  go  to  the  theater  simply 
to  go  to  i\v'  theater.  And  they  selec^t  the 
•playhouses  wh«'re  the  prices  are  the 
highest,  just  as  they  like  to  patronize  the 
hotels  anfl  restaurants  where  the  prices 
are  the  highest.  For  the  majority  of  New- 
Yorkers  are  obses.sed  b>-  the  idea  of  high 
prices — the  higher  they  are  the  better  they 
seem  to  like  them.  Theater-tickets  are 
just  like  mere handis<'."  

.Mrs.  L(*  Blang,  who  sat  near  by,  nodded 
her  head  in  a  way  that  revealed  the 
diamond  sparklers  in  her  ears. 

"W^hen  merchandise  doesn't  sell,  what 
do  merchants  do?  They  start  bargain 
sales.  And  they  keep  up  bargain  .<ales 
until  their  stock  is  dispo.sed  of. 

"If  merchants  didnt  cut  prices  the  stuff 
wouldn't  sell,  would  it?  Well,  it's  just  the 
same'  with  theater  -  tickets.  But  to  sell 
them  you've  got  to  give  the  public  the  idea 
that  they  are  worth  more  than  you  are 
asking  for  them. 

"I  am  not  di.scussing  the  three  or  four 
big  successes.  I  do  not  handle  their  wares. 
I  am  referring  to  the  forty  other  plays  on 
Broadway.  I  dispose  of  their  surplus 
stocks  at  cut-rate.s — not  at  what  the  shows 
are  worth,  but  in  proportion  to  the  values 
the  managers  put  on  their  entertainments. 
If  a  manager  [)uts  a  dollar  value  on  his 
show,  obviously  1  can  not  sell  a  ticket  to  it 
for  $1.  But  if" he  puts  a  f2..")0  value  on  it, 
I  can  get  .Sl.i.")  for  each  ticket. 

"Why?  Because  it  is  human  nature  to 
want  to  get  something  for  nothing.  Try- 
ing to  get  something  for  nothing  is  one  of 
the  principal  indoor  sj)orts  in  New  York. 
In  addition,  the  majority  of  New-Yorkers 
do  not  think  for  them.selves.  They  read 
that  a  play  is  'the  greatest  hit  on  Broad- 
way in  twenty  years,"  and  they  buy  tickets 
to  it.  If  it's  rotten,  as  it  often  is,  are  they 
disappointed?  Not  a  bit.  They  think  it  is 
a  good  show  because  they  are  imable  to 
think  for  themstdves.  Mind  you,  I  don't 
say  that  they  always  <'njoy  sitting  through 
such  a  i)erformance.  What  I  say  is  that 
the  majority  of  New  York  theatergoers 
are  unable  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  pla> . 

"What  does  the  average  New-Yorker 
say  about  an  evening  spent  at  a  play- 
house? He  .says,  'I  w^ent  to  the  theater 
last  night.'  doesn't  he?  If  you  asked  the 
name  of  the  play  ov  what  actcu's  were  in  it 
he'll  reply:  '1  don't  remember  the  name  of 
the  i)lay.  but  it  was  a  sw«'ll  show,'  or  a 
'bum  show,'  as  it  haj)pened  to  strike  him. 
But  the  fact  that  the  pla\  i)leased  him  or 
b(tred  him  is  of  little  importance.  Th»' 
important  thing  is  that  he  went  to  the 
theater. 

■  I  don't  look  upon  myself  as  a  public 
benefactor.  I'm  a  business  man,  and  I  run 
big  risks  in  my  business  just  like  many 
other  business  men.  Look  at  those  bo.\(\s 
of  unus»'d  tickets,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
tlu'  slu'lves  liehind  his  desk.  "I  paid 
thousands  of  dollar.s — real  money — for 
them,  and  didn't  succt'ed  in  s(>lling  them. 
The  publi*'  was  fed  up  on  l>;irgains  al  the 
lime." 

"Do  you  go  to  Ihe  theater  yourself?" 
I  ask»'d.  as  a  i)arling  (lueslion. 

"Very  rarely,  "  answered  Mr.  L(>  Blang. 
"I  don't  care  much  about  the  tln'ater. 
B«'sides.  I  III  too  busy  looking  aft<'r  my 
business." 

"Bui  how  do  you  lind  out  about  Ihe 
shows?"  I  asked.  "Do  you  read  the 
«lramatic  criticisms  in  lh«>  papers?" 

"Say,  a  joke's  a  joke."  n>plie(l  th«>  cul- 
rat«>  ticket  king.  "1  thought  you  came 
here  to  talk  seriously." 

.\n<l  Mrs.  be  Bl;ing  joined  in  the  laughter 
at  my  expense. 
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fiianfeArm^ 
a  Miohty  One 


ITS  * 'punch"  and  power  serve  you  in  the  huge  **J6Xtt)C"  Batteries  installed  in 
Central  Lighting  and  Power  Stations.  Its  unfailing  strength  is  back  of  the 
service  of  Electric  Mine  Locomotives,  Industrial  Trucks  and  Tractors  and  Com- 
mercial Electric  Vehicles. 

It  is  a  dominant  factor  in  Telephone,  Telegraph,  Wireless,  Railway  Car  Lighting,  Railway  Switch 
and  Signal  Service,  Isolated  Lighting  and  many  other  fields. 

It  carries  weight  with  every  prominent  Electrical  Engineer  in  the  country. 

You  are  therefore  not  experimenting  with  an  "unknown  quantity,"    not  figuring   on  optimistic 
"possibilities,"  when  you  put  an 

"Bxi6e" 

Starting  and  Lighting  Battery 
in  Your  Automobile 

The  '*JExtJ)C"  received  its  "try-out"  long  ago.  Its  claims  are  claims  founded  on  the  records  of  Time. 
Its  merits  are  the  merits  of  demonstrated  service  dependability  under  the  stress  and  strain,  the  wear 
and  tear,  of  actual  road  conditions. 

Into  its  design  has  gone  the  experience  gained  in  thirty  years  storage  battery  building.  Into  its  making  go 
the  thoroughness,  care  and  general  manufacturing  excellence  of  the  largest  plant  devoted  to  storage  battery 
building  in  the  country. 

Every  one  of  its  features  has  been  demanded  by  and  developed  in  open-air,  day-by-day  service.  Every  one 
of  its  details  of  construction  is  theoretically  and  practically  right. 

It  will  put  into  your  starting  and  lighting  a  "power  and  punch"  that  you  can  depend  upon  every  time. 

There  is  an    *  *  J£XidC ' '    Battery  for  every  car  and    ' '  lEXtDC  ' '   Service  Stations  are  located  in  principal  cities 


and  towns. 


TheElectric  Storage  BatteryCo. 


Ne*v  York 

Washington 

Pittsburgh 


1888 

Chicago 
Denver 
Kansas  City 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Cleveland 

Boston 

Detroit 


1918 

Rochester 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 


Minneapolis 

Atlanta 

Toronto 


"lExl^e"  "IH^capsExiSe"  ••  1IroncIa6=jex(6« "  " Ubm=iexibe "  "Cblori^e  Bcciimulatoi  "  "•Cutor  Hccumulator" 

Our    nearest    sales   office    will    send    you.    on    request,    practical   bulletins    on    storage    battery    applications 
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Explosion — TIk-  iii-toii  rliin-  iiiusc  lioM  tip' 
lirrilk  ijri-.7.uri.-  of  ihi-  i-xplosion  so  thai 
iiiaxiiiiuni  |K)\ver  can  U-  obtaini-d.  If  the 
riiiKs  Icuk,  ]>owitT  is  lost  and  hot  Kas  (sicuik-s 
into  the  <  rank  case,  <~au^inK  exccjsivi-  h-'.it- 
itiK  and  oil  deterioration. 


Compression — l-.-akv  piston  rin^-^  allnu 
iwrt  ol  till-  i!;u-i  to  fscape,  thu;-  rc<lucini;  i  oni- 
jiri-ssion.  The  n-sult  is  a  w«ik  explosion 
and  the  Kas  that  csc-ajies  by  the  rin^s  con- 
dfu-ies  in  tin-  crank  ca^e  and  scriou.-ly  diniiii- 
ishes  the  lulniiatitm  (jualiiy  of  the  oil. 


Exhaust — <  .iKxl  rins^  .in-  ncces'sary  to  tlior-  - 
oiinhly  xavennf  the cyliniler  on  the  exhaust 
stroke  s<j  that  the  combustion  chamber  c-un 
!«•  completely  filled  with  .i  n.-w, clean  charije 
III  the  intake  stroke. 


Intake — l*(K)r  rinwa  allow  .ur  and  oil  to  in- 
Mil  k,d  up  into  the  combustion  chamber. 
This  leakaKc  of  air  varii-  the  mixture  and 
makes  the  charKCs  un-uiiilorm.  The  excess 
oil  burns  in  the  combustion  chamb.-r.  caus- 
ing smok5'  exhaii-'ls  .mil  rarbon-  fouled 
siiark  plugs,  valve  trouble  and  oil  wastage. 


S:.^ 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Then  It's  a  Chorus. — "  Does  a  woman 
always  havf  the  la.st  word?  " 

'*  Xo,  sometimes  she  is  taHdng^  to  a 
•woman." — The  Widow. 


Bi>;  Banking  Crisis. — Xkighbor — "Got 
much  money  in  your  hank,  Bobby?  " 

BouHY — "  Gee,  no  I  The  depositors 
have  fallen  oti"  .somethin'  tieree  since  sisti-r 
got  enga{re<l." — liuxlou  Tranfcript. 


Sabbath  Preparedness. — Olu  Lady — 
'■  Does  vour  fatlicr  live  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord?  "' 

Kid — "  1  reckon  he  dot^s — lea,stways  ht 
alius  takes  a  gun  with  him  when  he  goes 
out  on  .Sundays." — (ianjoyle. 


This  is  Awful. — Becujar — "  I'm  an  e.\- 

chimney-sweep  out  of  a  job;  can't  you 
give  me  a  quarter?  " 

(lEXTLKMAN  — "  YouVc  a  big,  huskv 
man;   W'hy  don't  y«m  get  a  job?  " 

BKtiGAH — "  Because  nothing  eltje  seeni" 
to  soot  me." — I'uncli  Botrl. 


Why  better  piston  rings 

mean  power  and  economy 

This  inside  view  of  a  motor  will  show  you  how  important  piston 
rings  are  in  the  production  of  power.  It  will  show  you  how  and 
why  piston  rings  save  fuel  and  oil.  How  they  really  determine 
the  power  and  economy  of  your  motor. 

Piston  ring  leakage  may  seem  trifling  in  a  single  motor  revolu- 
tion, but  when  the  leakage  is  multiplied  by  1,200  to  3,000  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  it  is  something  to  reckon  with.  It  needs 
correction  as  much  as  would  a  leak  in  the  gasoline  tank.  That's 
why  it  pays  to  put  in  the  best  piston  rings   obtainable. 

A  full  set  of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON    RINGS 

pays  in  power — in  economy — in  a  clean,  depcndabk-  motor. 

For  over  seven  years  McQuay-Norris  \jc^>v^oor  Piston  Rings  have  btt-n  iniprov- 
ing  motors — making  them  run  better  and  stopping  the  waste  of  gasoline  and  oil 
in  them.  They  are  not  an  experiment — not  a  theory.  They  are  time-tried  and 
proven.  They  are  giving  satisfaction  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  motors  in 
every  field — in  automobiles  and  trucks — tractors  and  stationary  engines — marine 
motors,  motorcycles  and  aeroplanes — wherever  engines  are  used. 

And  McQuay-Norris  Service  equals  McQuay-Norris  \g.«vw\woo»'  Pistoti  Ring  per- 
formance. You  can  get  any  and  every  size  and  over-size  for  ever\'  engine 
promptly  from  your  dealer,  repairman  and  garageman.  More  than  300  jobbing 
houses  scattered  over  the  country  carry  complete  service  stocks  of  sizes  which 
are  at  your  dealer's  disposal.  Order  and  be  sure  you  get  the  Genuine  McQuay- 
Norris  Vci'.K.-^ooi' — the  ring  which  has  seven  years  of  successful  performanct  to 

endorse  it. 

GET  THIS   FREE   BOOK 

Giving  complete  information  about  the  importance  of  piston  riiiKs  It  will  riiuble 
you  to  judtte  for  yourself  the  claims'of  all  rinits  For  your  own  satisfaction,  profit 
and  prt>tcction,   write  your  name  on  the  iiiarKin   aiul  send  for  y;iiir  copy  t  ulav. 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,  2835  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 


BRANCH    OFFICES: 
Pittsbiirtth 
St.  PhuI 


New  York  Chicago 

Senttlc  Kansas  City 

Canadian  Factory:   W.  H.  Hunlicl^l  (Jt  Sons.  Lttl..  i7i  Pnpc  Ave.,  Toronto 


San  Francisco 
Atlanta 


Los  AiiKcles 

nnllns 


If  your  engine  is  an  oil  pumper 

McQUAY-NORRIS 
RINGS 


A  h|K'ciiilly  desiKiird  riiiK  with  nii  oil  rcscrvf>ir  that 
collects  all  of  excess  oil  from  the  cylinder  wiill,  lenv- 
ing  just  the  film  necessary  for  projier  lubrication. 

Used  in  top  groove  of  ench  piston)  with  Mi-Quay- 
N<irris  \c».wWooy  equipment  in  lower  grooves  to 
insure   ninxiiniiKi    compression,    ixiwer  mid  economy. 


Play  BaU ! 

Sint^  a  song  of  ba^seball, 

(lood  old  Yankee  game; 
Hain  or  shine,  war  or  peace, 

Pla^-  it  just  the'same. 
Out  behind  the  trenehes. 

Swat  the  little  pill, 
Helps  to  boost  the  spirit 

For  swatting  Kaiser  Bill. 

—The  Widow. 


No  Settled  Residence. — "  Where  are  y«Mi 
going  to  leeture  to-night,  my  dear?"  in- 
quireti  Mr.  Wise  of  his  wife,  a  prominent 
equal-surt'ruge  lecturer. 

■'  1  am  to  address  the  Cooks'  and  House- 
maids'   Union."    she   responded. 

Her  husband  laughed. 

'*  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  alumt.  Surei.x 
they  have  as  luucii  right  to  vote  .-Ui  anx 
other  woman,''  his  wife  began,  indignantly 

*'  1  am  not  tlenying  that,  my  dear." 
mildly  explained  Mr.  Wi.se;  "  but  it  is  :i 
waste  of  time.  Don't  ytui  realiz««  that  :i 
eook  or  housemaid  never  remains  lonu 
entnigh  in  one  position  to  be  «ntitled  to  :i 
vote?" 

Mrs.  Wise,  recogni/ing  tile  wisdom  of  thi;-, 
eaneelt>d  her  engagement  by  telephone.— 
St.  Loin's  (Uoin-I)i  innrrat. 


Te.sting  Incie's  Faith.—  ■"  We'd  ha\i 
mort"  i)rnyers  answeretl,"  salt!  jiishop  Iloss, 
»)f  Muskogee.  "  if  we  had  more  faith. 

"  Toi>  many  of  us  ar(>  like  Willie.  Willie, 
on  a  visit  to  his  uncle's  in  the  emiulrx, 
a<lmir«Hl   a   tine  etdt. 

"  '  I'licle.  give  me  that  colt,  will  you/' 
h«>  asked. 

"'Wh\.  no.  Willie,'  s;iid  his  un"le. 
'That's  a  very  valuable  colt,  and  I 
couldn't  alTord  to  give  him  to  you.  Do  you 
want  a  colt  .m)  vt-rv   badly." 

"•I'd  rather  have  a  colt  than  anythinf 
else  ill  tlu>  world.'  said  Willie. 

••'Then.'  said  his  uiidc.  "  I'll  tell  you 
what  you  ought  to  do.  .Since  you  want  a 
colt  that  much,  vou  oiiudit  to  pray  for  one. 
Whenever  I  want  a  thing  I  always  pray  fur 
it,  and  then  it  is  sun>  to  come  to  me.' 

"  '  Is  that  .so,  uncle?'  said  Willie,  eagerl.v . 
'  Won't  you  pleas(<  give  me  this  coll,  then, 
and  pray  for  .>ne  for  ytuirself?'"  — /'i««6i'r«/ 
( 'hroiiirli  -I'llit/ni  ph. 
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f  Explaining  the  Gender. — She — "  I  nevtr 
oould  see  wli.y  they  call  a  boat  '  she.'  " 

t  He — "  Evideully  you  never  tried  to 
steer  one." — The  Widow. 


A  Long  Voyage. — At  the  present  speed  of 
oiM'ratiou  it  takes  a  ton  of  shipping  a  year 
to  carry  one  soldier  to  Franee. — Mark 
Siilliriui,  quoted  in  The  Indcpeudcrit. 


Class  Was  All  Right. — Ancky  Prof. — 
"  Do  yoii  think  this  class  is  a  joke,  yoiin*;; 
man?  " 

Stkdk — "No,  sir.  Tin  not  laufrhini;  at 
the  class." — Jark-o'-L<nitcni. 


Handing  Down  Pa's  Teeth. — Small 
Hoy — "  My  father's  tjot  a  new  set  of 
teeth." 

Friend — "What's  to  l)econie  of  tin- 
old  ones?  " 

Small  Boy — "  Oh,  I  triit-ss  they'll  cut 
'em  down  for  nie." — Xew  York  Eviiiituj 
World. 


The  Editor's  Appeal. — In  this  kind  of 
weather  approximately  so  many  tyi)o- 
trraphical  errors  on  the  editorial  pag:e  seem 
nnavoidahle  and  essential  and  all  we  ask 
of  our  esteemed  and  i)erspirinu  })roof- 
reatlers  is  that  they  i)ut  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  irreducible  minimum  in  the 
extracts  from  \  alued  contemporaries  and 
as  few  a,s  possible  in  the  origfinal  woi-!c, 
it  anv. — Ohio  iSlolc  Journal. 


Back  to  Nature. — "  Why  is  it,  Sam, 
that  one  never  hoars  of  a  darky  committiTi^!,' 
suicide?  "  niquired  the  Xortherner. 

"Well,  you  see,  it's  disaway,  boss: 
When  a  white  pusson  has  any  trouble  he 
sets  down  an'  ^its  to  studyui'  'bout  it 
an'  a-worryin'.  Then  firs'  thiny;  you 
know  he's  done  killed  hisse'f.  But  when  a 
nigger  sets  down  to  think  'bout  his  troubles, 
why,  he  jes'  nacherlv  goes  to  sleep  !  " — 
Life. 


His  First  Performance. — '"Who's  dead?" 
susked  the  stranger,  viewing  the  elaborate 
f  uneral-i)rocessiou . 

"  The  bloke  what's  inside  the  coffin," 
answered  an  irreverent  small  boy. 

■■  But  who  is  it?  "  the  stranger  pursued. 

"  It's  the  Mayor,"  was  the  reply. 

"  So  the  Mayor  is  dead,  is  he?  "  mused 
the  stranger. 

"  Well,  1  guess,"  said  the  small  boy, 
witheringly.  "  D'you  think  he's  having 
a  rehearsal?  " — Mile.'itones. 


The  Selfish  Farmer  Again. — A  senator, 
ai)ropos  of  the  farmer's  attempt  to  raise 
the  price  of  wheat,  said  the  other  day: 

"The  farmers  are  actuated  l)y  selfish 
motives  in  this  business.  It's  like  the  story 
of  the  duel. 

"  Two  gentlemen  with  their  seconds  re- 
tired to  a  farmer's  meadow  to  figlit  a  -hiel. 
The  various  })reliminaries  were  arranged, 
and  the  duel  was  just  about  to  begin 
when  the  gaunt  figiu-e  of  the  farmer  was 
seen  racing  across  the  grass  toward  the 
scene  of  conflict. 

"  The  farmer  seemed  in  great  distress  of 
mind.  '  A  humane  chaj).'  the  principals 
and  seconds  thought;  'he  wants  to  pre- 
vent bloodshed';  and  they  welcomed  him 
kindly. 

Excuse  me.  gents,'  the  farmer  said, 
gulping  with  emotion,  '  but  is  this  h(>re 
goin'  to  be  a  sword  or  a  pistol  duel?' 

Sword  duel,"  said  a  second.     '  Why?' 
Well,  you  see.'  said  the  farmer,  '  if  it 
was  a  pistol  duel  I'd  want  to  take  my  cows 
in  first.'  " — Wofthingtoii  Star. 


FLa'vb 


America's 


Coinmunity 
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Serving  the  Nation 

t^W  FLavo    FLour   mills    (more    than    1300   in    number),   through- 

>*W-  out   this    country,   are   relieving   the   railroads   of  an    unnecessary 

"^^  burden    of    no   less    than    twenty-four    trains   of    thirty-one    cars 

;;/  each,  daily,    by   the    community    milling   of    home  -  grown    wheat. 

;'''  These    mills    eliminate    needlessTshipping   of   wheat   to    far    away 

'^M_  mills  and  the  return  haulage  of  flour  to  the  people  who  grew  the 

Mi;  grain. 

|(^'  Hundreds  of  other  small  local  mills  where  FLavo  FLour  is  not 

^4('       yet  made,  are  performing  a  similar  national  service. 

Serving  the  Community 


\yn 


You,  too,  can  contribute  to  the  war  on  waste,  and  at  the  same 
time,  serve  your  local  community.  When  you  do  use  wheat  prod- 
ucts, use  flour  and  feed  made  from  wheat  grown  at  home,  milled 
at  home  and  sold  at  home  to  home  people. 

Thus  you  will  help  reduce  a  traffic  congestion  that  hinders  the 
winning  of  the  war.  You  will  comply  with  the  Food  Administra- 
tion's request  that  you  buy  home  produced  goods. 


Serving  Yourself 


I 

■i 


The  needs  of  the  war  require  that  you  use  wheat  substitutes 
wherever  possible.  But  in  using  the  necessary  wheat  flour,  be  sure 
you  use  FLavo  FLour. 

Made  by  a  new  process  of  milling,  it  retains  the  essential  oils 
containing  the  rich,  nut-like  flavor  of  the  wheat  berry.  "FLavo" 
is  more  nutritious  than  other  flours.  Used  with  substitutes,  its 
flavor  predominates  and  will  please  you. 

If  FLavo  FLour  cannot  be  obtained  in  your  community,  then 
ask  for  the  best  local  brand. 

"Help  Win  the  War" 


Oiiriitti  th*-  period  of  th*'  War,  wf.  wlU  unl  sail 
an  Aitwrir.an  Miduet  Manuel  Mxll  unlens  iia 
purftOHf  is  to  supply  the  local  needs  (tf  a  commH- 
nity,  or  our  Oot'ernment,  with  fiour  and  feed. 


The  New  Milling  Process 


r^J  ■ 


\* 
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It  is  the  wonderful  American  (Midget) 
Marvel,  the  self-contained  single  unit, 
roller  flour  mill  that  is  bringing  the 
milling  industry  back  to  the  communi- 
ties in  which  the  wheat  is  grown.  It 
requires  no  previous  milling  experience 
to  successfully  operate.  It  will  produce 
more  pure  white,  nutritious  flour  per 
bushel   of    clean    wheat    than    any   other 

process  of  milling.     Guaranteed  yield  better  than   the  Government's    require- 
ments, and  sold  on  30  days  free  trial. 

The  American  (Midget)  Marvel  Mill  requires  one-half  less  power  and  labor 
than  any  other  process  producing  its  equivalent  in  flour  and  yield. 

If  FLavo  FLour  is  not  yet  made  in  your  community,  it  would  be  both 
patriotic  and  profitable  for  you  to  look  into  this  opportunity.  This  splendid 
and  dignified  business,  in  many  communities,  awaits  the  right  man.  Write 
for  full  information. 


The  Anglo-American  Mill  Co.,  175  Trust  Bldg.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE  WAR 

THE    GERMAN    OFFENSIVE 

j^^,  5  —London  reports  that  despite  fierce 
fighting  all  along  the  western  side  of  the 
new  ]Mame  salient,  from  northwest  ot 
Soissons  to  Chateau  Thierry,  there  was 
no  material  change  in  the  line. 

rhe  French  night  report  states  that 
•iltho  the  enemv  multiplied  his  efforts  at 
various  points,  he  was  eAerywhere  re- 
nuls<'d,  sufifering  serious  losses,  l-n-ncli 
«>ounter-attacks  regained  the  ground 
that  had  been  occupied  near  \  lugre, 
\rA)  Cierman  prisoiu-rs  and  machine  guns 
being  taken.  The  enemy  was  drncn 
out  from  around  Chavigny  Farm  and 
.')0  prisoners  taken. 

rhe  British  official  report  states  that 
twenty-one  prisoners  and  three  machine 
guns  were  captured  as  the  r(>sult  of  an 
unsuccessful  raid  by  the  enemy  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Morlaneourt,  and  be- 
yond the  usual  artillery -action  on  both 
sides  th«>re  was  nothing  to  report. 

Berhn  reports  that  German  successes  were 
axtended  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Aisne,  the  Allied  forces  being  thrown 
back  toward  Ambleny  and  ( 'utry,  and 
their  position  at  Dommiers  captured. 
Successful  advances  in  Flanders  are 
reported  to  have  resulted  in  some 
prisoners. 

The  official  report  from  Gt'neral  Pershing 
received  in  Washington  states  that  the 
American  troops  penetrated  the  enemy 
positions  in  Picardy  and  Lorraine  in- 
flicting lo.sses  in  killed  and  wounded. 

jQP  6.— A  London  dispatch  states  that 
despite  the  German  announcement  that 
the  situation  was  unchanged  an  attack 
by  French  and  American  troops  on  the 
point  of  the  German  salient  nearest  to 
Paris,  just  Avest  of  Chateau  Thierry, 
drove  back  the  invaders  nearly  a  mile 
on  a  front  of  two  miles,  270  prisoners 
being  taken.  The  report  of  a  French 
prisoner  who  escaped  states  that  hun- 
dreds of  bodies  of  Germans  are  lying 
around  everywhere.  The  troops  guard- 
ing him  and  other  prisoners  had  not 
received  rations  since  JMay  27,  and  were 
compelled  to  live  on  what  they  could 
find  in  the  country.  The  same  con- 
dition was  said  to  prevail  throughout 
the  German  armies  on  the  front  line. 

The  French  official  report  states  that  an 
attack  between  the  Ourcq  and  the 
Mame  carried  out  by  French  and 
American  troops  advanced  the  French 
line  in  the  region  of  Veuilly-la-Poterie 
and  Bouresches.  l^risoners  numbering 
270,  including  ten  officers,  weiv  taken. 
West  of  Longpont  the  French,  support- 
ed by  tanks,  advanced  and  took  pris- 
oners. German  attacks  at  Champlat, 
the  heights  of  Bliguy,  southwest  of  St. 
Euphraise,  and  l)etween  the  Marne  and 
Reims,  were'  repulsed.  On  the  pre- 
ceding day  the  French  drove  back 
German  groups  that  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Oise,  taking  100  prisoners. 
North  of  the  Aisne  and  north  and  west 
of  Hautebraye  the  French  improved 
then-  positions,  taking  50  jirisoners. 
Artillery-fighting  was  heavy. 

The  British  report  that  enemy  attempts 
to  raid  the  position  southwest  of 
Morlancourt  was  repulsed  with.  loss. 
Local  fighting  in  which  the  enemy  was 
repulsed  by  the  French  took  place  dur- 
ing the  night  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Locre.  Hostile  artillery  is  reported 
active  in  the  Strazeele  sector.  The 
American  official  report  states  that 
American  and  French  troops  advanced 
their  lines  about  a  mile  northwest  of 
Chate'^u  Thierry,  capturing  prisoners 
and  inflicting  severe  losses  on  the  enemy. 

The  German  report  states  that  the  situa- 
tion on  the  battle-front  is  "unchanged." 


In  a  general  summing  up,  Berlin  re- 
ports that  since  May  27  tlie  army  group 
of  the  Crown  I*rince  has  captured  more 
than  ^o.OtX)  i)risoners,  including  more 
than  l,r)00  officers,  and  6o()  guns  and 
2,000  machine  guns. 

June  7. — London  reports  that  while  Berlin 
still  announces  '"the  situation  un- 
changed" the  Fn>nch  and  American 
troops  in  a  series  of  brilliant  operations 
captured  the  \illages  of  Veuilly-la- 
Poterie  and  Boure.sches,  ten  and  four 
miles  respectively  northwest  of  (^bateau 
Thierry,  botii  points  of  great  strategical 
\  alue  which  have  been  fougiit  over  most 
bitterlv  for  several  days.  Last  night 
the  Fivnch  captured  the  village  of  L(> 
Port,  west  of  Fontenox  and  north  of  the 
Aisne,  and  also  the  \  illage  of  Vinly, 
north  of  the  Olignon  Kiver.  They  also 
rigained  Hill  204,  a  position  of  great 
importaii(;e. 

The  French  official  report  states  that 
French  and  American  troops  enlarged 
their  positions  north  of  Vinly  up  to 
Lisieres,  east  of  Chez\-,  and  hav«'  taken 
Vt>uillv-la-Poterie  and  Bouresches. 
Bligny,  between  the  Marne  and  Reims, 
has  been  captured  and  two  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken  during  th«'  day. 
The  American  troops  gained  ground  on 
the  front  of  Torcy,  Belleu,  and  Bour- 
(>sches,  west  of  Chateau  ThieiT\-. 

The  British  report  that  the  F'rench  im- 
proved their  line  near  Locre  and  cap- 
tured prisoners.  British  troops  raided 
a  German  post  in  the  Strazeele  sector, 
capturing  prisoners  and  a  machine  gun. 
Artillery -actiA-ity  is  reported  on  both 
sides. 

Further  advances  by  the  American 
troops  near  Chateau  Thierry  and  the 
infliction  of  severe  losses  upon  the  enemy 
are  reported  by  General  Pershing. 
Minor  readjustments  of  the  American 
line.  in\  olving  several  advances,  during 
which  severe  losses  were  inflicted  on  the 
enemy  and  prisoners  captured,  are 
noted.  Artillery  action  is  rei)orted  at 
points  held  by  the  American  troops  in 
Picardy,  on  the  ISIarne  front,  and  in  the 
Woevre  and  Lorraine. 

Berlin  reports  that  the  fighting  was  re- 
stricted to  local  engagements.  After 
strong  artillery-preparation  Allied  posi- 
tions on  the  banks  of  the  Andre  River 
are  said  to  have  lieen  occuj)ied  and 
three  hundred  prisoners  taken.  Two 
officers  and  fifty  men  are  reported  to 
ha\e  been  captured  by  the  Germans 
during  a  French  advance  Avest  of 
Kemmel. 

June  8. — London  reports  that  -the  fighting 
on  both  sides  of  the  Marne  salient,  a 
battle  -  front  of  eighty  miles,  while 
incessant,  has  settled  down  to  what  is 
described  in  official  statements  as  local 
operations. 

Lively  artillery-action  is  reported  by  the 
French  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hangard- 
en-Santerre  and  south  of  the  Aisne.  All 
gains  are  maintained  and  the  French 
lines  ha\'e  been  carried  to  the  western 
outskirts  of  Dammard,  east  of  Chezj-  and 
north  of  Veuilly-la-Poterie.  Fifty 
l)risoners  were  taken.  Two  violent 
assaults  by  the  foe  upon  positions  re- 
conquered'by  the  French  are  repulsed 
Avith  heaA'v  enemy  losses. 

The  British  official  report  states  that  the 
enemy  trenches  Avere  raided  in  the  night 
south  of  Arras,  and  earl\'  in  the  morn- 
ing French  troops  captured  forty-seAen 
prisoners  in  a  successful  enterprise  at 
Dickebusch  Lake.  British  patrols  in- 
fheted  heaA^y  losses  on  the  enemy  in  the 
Strazeele  sector.  Hostile  artillery  is 
reported  to  be  active  north  of  Albert 
and  southeast  of  Arras. 

The  German  report  states  that  the 
situation  is  unchanged.  Several  at- 
tacks by  French,  American,  and  British 
regiments  are  said  to  have  broken  doAvn 
without   gain.     This   is   the   first   time 


A  DELICATE  bridge  of  bones 
spanning  the  distance  from 
your  heel  to  the  ball  of  your  foot 
must  carry  intermittently  the  en- 
tire weight  of  your  body  as  you 
walk.  It  is  easily  broken  down. 
Rebuilding  it  is  not  so  simple. 

The  Coward  -Arch  Support  Shoe  re- 
stores these  bones  and  muscles  gradu- 
ally, remolding  the  fallen  arch  to  nor- 
mal position  and  usefulness.  Coward 
Arch  Support  Shoes  are  put  together 
with  true  honesty  of  workmanship  and 
in  all  the  light  of  modern  knowledge. 

We  are  experienced  in  fitting  by  mail. 
JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  St.) 
Mail  Orders  Filled  Sold  Nowhere  Elaa 
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DDISON'S    ESSAYS 

Selected.    With  Portrait.     Cloth,  75  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


PEET'S 


TRIANGLE  PAPER  CLIP 

PiUented  May  22nd;  1Q17 
The  careful  business;  manager  who  considers 
cost  and  efficiency  finds  PEET'S  PATENT 
CLIPwith  the  CRIMP  is  just  another  step 
toward  100  per  cent,  office  efficiency.  Write 
for  samples  and  prices. 

PEET  BROTHERS 
618-20  Cherry  St.,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


E    C    O    N    d    M    Y 
renewable    FUSES 


Cut  Annual  Fuse  Maintenance  Costs  80% 

because  an  inexpensive  little  •'Drop  Out"  Renewal  Link 
restcires  a  blown  Eeononiv  Fuse  tci  i(b  oriKinal  efticlcncy. 
Economy  Fuses  protect  millions  of  electrical  circuits  lor 
thousamls  of  users,  including  the  U.  S.  Navy.  leadinK 
powcier  and  munitions  plants. 

Order  from  your  electrical  supply  dealer 

ECONOMY    FUSE   &,MFG.   CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Streets,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

s-.,/<-  „HiiiufaclurcrKofARKLESS"-tJieNou-Re,ie,mhl,- 

Fiisi   with  thr  "aw  ;   Ciinraiiti-id  fiirlu-iitn,-.'' 

/■■ruuuiiui  i':i.-':S  afi:  ah.,  utaih   ill  Cuiudii  nt  Moiilii'iil 


HELP  SAVE  COAL 

RECORDS  show  that  the  BROOMELL 
SYSTEM  of  Vapor  Heating  in- 
stalled in  over  ten  thousand  buildings  of 
every  kind  and  size,  including  hundreds 
of  America's  Finest  Homes  (many  of 
these  are  steam  and  hot  water  systems  changed 
over  to  BROOMELL  VAPOR)  will  save  from 
25';    to  50',    in   fuel. 

If  you  are  building,  use  BROOM  ELL  VAPOR. 
If  you  want  to  save  coal,  have  your  present 

system  changed  over. 
Printed  matter  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

VAPOR  HEATING  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City        441  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
N.  American  BIdg.,  Phila.,  Pa.  41  Luckie  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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LIFT  OFF  CORNS, 
MAGIC!  NO  PAIN 


Drop   Freezone   on    a    touchy   corn 

then   lift    corn    off    with 

fingers 


^1  I   I      '//;     ~ 


^ 


r  Drop  ii  lilth-  Froezonc  on  ;in  aohiufj  coin, 
instantly  tliat  corn  stops  hurting,  then  you 
lift  it  right  (>ut.  It  doesn't  pain  one  bit. 
Yes,  niiifiic! 


^JJ^ 


Why  wail?  V on r  '  druggist  sells  a  tiny 
bottle  of  rVeezoiK^  for  a  few  eonts,  suffieient 
to  rid  your  feet  of  ever\'  hard  corn,  soft  corn, 
or  corn  between  the  toes,  and  calluses,  with- 
out sorfMiess  or  irritation.  Freczoiu'  is  the 
much  talked  of  ether  di.-i(!overy  of  a  Cin(^in- 
nati  geni\is.  — Ailrerlinimmt. 

THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY      i      n I.  ,1     in     .v.iv 


Put  "punch"  into  your  Drill 


'  llu  I,. 


i.j  i>ril„nn 


r  r  a  1  Klin 


S<Tur<-   iiiori-    eftu  iciu  v    in   ilrill 

with  tlir«»TXatl  coliiitt  o(  rigii* 

l.ilion  l.<T-KnrH-ltliiiiil  Spri 

liclil   riflrv.     In  xizi-.  hIi,-i|>c, 

fri'l.  Ili)'>  an-  like  n-al  Knnu 

withoiil  the  wciKlil. 

Maki'  rri  rnitH  |>ri'(  i 

in  Klin  li  a  n  (I  1 1  n  K  ■ 

I   -kI   Ii^    many 

Kani/aluni''   f  <> 

pri'l  i  mi  na  r  \ 

drill  anil  train 

iiiKivrnalt 


l»0,IKM>    ii><«mI    I>> 

military   anil    c.i 

ilri     •irvani/atiiiiir. 

25c  to  $1.50 

I.I 


l.vi    I..    .    -  I.  II  ll 

M  ml  I- 1-  -Ji  s";    Nil.  mil 

pfiiiKlii'UI  -  >i  ."*»;   No.   75 

rmli-    Sam — 7S«:;      No.     s" 

I.ilxTl) — .sw;    No.  3S  Rixikii- 

To  havi-  tinif.  wnil  rniilttanir 
Willi  nainr  anil  aililri«».  i>t  Com- 
i.inilir  for  Hainpli'  iin-paiil. 

Detcrlplive  fnlder  and 
full  particular!    free. 


that  tlie  Aiii«rican  forces  lia\e  been 
niention«'d  in  otiicial  German  reports, 
.lime  <).  — l^indoii  dispatelu's  state  that  the 
(lermans.  attaelciiiK  in  };reat  force,  and 
witli  utter  di>n<jard  fi>r  their  lo.s.-;es, 
I.eL'in  the  new  dri\e  for  wlii<'h  the  Allies 
liave  b«'en  hxtkiiiir  and  in  tlie  district 
wliere  it  was  exiMcIed,  lH-t\ve*'ii  Mont- 
didier  and  Xomhi.  a  front  of  about 
twenty  miles.  Ileayv  fitrhtiiif^  is  re- 
j)orted  to  b«'  cKiiiiniiinfr- 

The  French  olVnial  report  states  that  the 
(lermaii  ofTen>i\e  was  d«'veloF)ed  with 
sustained  violence,  but  the  Fn'iich 
troops  met  the  shock  alomi  tlie  <'iitire 
line  which  was  maintained  intact.  The 
artiller\-i)rei)aiatioii  was  l)e}>;un  at  mid- 
ni^lit.  and  at  \  .M)  o'clock  the  infantry 
attacked.  On  tlie  left  the  (lermans 
were  unable  to  cross  the  French  cover- 
ing /one  and  were  strongly  held  on  the 
line  of  Hubescoiirt.  Ia-  Fretoy.  and 
Mortemer.  On  the  center,  jifter  re- 
peated a.s.saults  in  which  their  losses 
were  heavy,  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
getting  a  foothold  in  the  village's  of 
Ressons-sur-Mat/.  and  Mareuil.  On 
the  right  the  (iermans  met  energetic 
resistance  and  \\<  re  held  on  the  front 
comprising Bel\al,  (\iniiectaneourt,  and 
Ville. 

The  Biiti.sh  report  nothing  of  interest 
on  their  front. 

General  Pershing's  rejwrt  for  .lune  8 
(delayed)  t<^lls  of  unsuccessful  attacks 
by  tiie  enemy  northwest  of  (Miateau 
Thierry  in  which  the  Germans  lost 
hea\'ily. 

Berlin  reports  capturing  the  heights  of 
Gury  and  adjoining  enemy  lines.  Local 
attacks  of  the  Biitisli  and  French  are 
said  to  hav«'  been  sanguinarily  reinilsed. 

June  10. — London  disi)atches  state  that 
the  great  (rermaii  iittack  made  little 
progress  altho  between  .Moiitdidier  and 
Xoyon  the  offensi\e  is  maintaiiud  with 
a  ferocity  scarcely  paralleled  in  this  war, 
the  gains,  however,  lieing  only  nominal. 

The  French  rejwrt  that  on  the  second  day 
of  the  enemy  otfeiisive  the  (leniian 
forces  were  able  to  take  at  great  sacri- 
iice  the  village's  of  .Mery,  Belloy,  and 
St.  Maiir,  also  gaining  a  footing  in 
Marqueglise.  The  battle  continues  on 
the  southern  outskirts  of  Flincourt. 
Courcelles,  captured  and  nu-aptured, 
finally  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
PVeiudi.  On  the  <*enter,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  fresh  forces,  the  enemy  was 
able  to  continue  his  i)rogress.  rea<*iiing 
the  southern  edge  of  Cm  illy  Wood  and 
Uessons -jsur- Nlat/..  lYisoners  niim- 
liering  nearly  l.(KH)  were  laktii  l)y  the 
French  in  \arious  engagements  to- 
gether with  ;{()  machine  guns.  Pri- 
soiHTs  report  the  enemy  losses  to  be 
enormous. 

The  otiicial  British  announcement  states 
that  bexoiid  artillery -act  ion  on  both 
sides  there  is  little  to  re[)ort. 

Berlin  reports  that  in  a  powerful  attack 
on  .lune  *•  the  German  forces  pem>- 
t rated  into  the  hilly  district  southwest 
of  Xoyon.  South  ami  southeast  of 
Lassigny  an  advance  is  claimed  far 
into  Thiescourt  Wood,  Kast  of  the 
Mai/.  Uiser  Gury  is  reported  c.iptiired. 
the  .\llies  being  thrown  back  beyond 
liourmonl    ;ind  Mareuil. 

.hiiic  11.  I..oiuii>ii  reports  that  the  .Vllied 
lroo|)s  in  a  counter-otTeiisi\c struck  back 
vigorously,  driving  forward  mi  ;i  scxcn- 
iiiile  front  bctwfeii  .Mmildidier  and 
Xoyon.  retaking  much  nt  I  lie  ground 
receiill.x  lo>t,  inllicting  trinieiidous  cas- 
ualties on  the  eneiii\ ,  i)iiicliing  the 
German  salit'iit  at  a  point  suiitheast  of 
.Moiitdidier,  and.  taking  a  thousand 
prisoners. 

The  French  night  report  stales  thai  .Mlied 
troops,  despite  desperate  resistance, 
reaclit  (I  the  .<oiitliern  approaches  of  \a' 
Fretov  and  cajitured  the  heights  be- 
twieii  ( 'oiircelles  and  Mortemer.    Belloy 
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By  Mabel  Wagnalls 

The  fascinatiriK  story  upon  which  is 
based   the    Famous    Screen    Drama 

REVELATION 

Featuring  Madame  Nazimova 

1  he  inspiring  »tor>'  of  Joline,  the  artist's  model 
— her  carelree  and  unrestrained  lite,  her  visit 
to  the  forbidden  grounds  of  the  monastery,  the 
startlinR  developments  there,  and  her  sub- 
sequent regeneration.  This  liook  is  illustrated 
with  eight  scene.'!  from  the  motion  picture.  It 
is  a  fascinating  story    and   is  tieautifully  told. 

READ  THE  BOOK— THEX  SEE  THE  PLAY 
Clolh  hiiuttd.  price  7  >  ceiils  tii't;  hy  mail  A',;  cents. 
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Balfour,  Viviani,  and  Joffre 


.|,;-t    piiMi^luil  iiniliT  tl'i--  title  :i  >oii>i'l>  • 
i.|  on  ot  then  ^)oivhe.<  .mil  imlilii-  nil'- 
in  .\ineii*-a,   as  well  as  tlu»se  ol   llie   1 
Ki'iKian.  ami   Kus«ian  ("oinini^.-ioiie. 

\pril  to  June,  1917,  togelliei  willi  a  «U 

I  ion  ol  the  arrival  and  iei"option  o(  the  .Aiiiei 
ir.in  forx's  in  Fr.ime.  as  collected  anti  ai 
i.iiiKcd  from  eontenip*»rar\"  accounts  b 
I  r.iiKis  W.  Hiitsr.v,  Kilitor  ol  Crf.il  Eptxhs  i 
Amrriian  Ilislorx.fW. 

Iliis  timely  hook,  which  also  contiunn  <l< 
'>ii|i(ioiis  ot  the  rc»fpl»on  acrorilcd  to  tli 
ilistinguisheil  \  isitors  ill  various  cities,  srtv» 
.iilniiialily  to  crystallize  the  enlliusiasi 
:iionM-(l  in  this  rountt>  at  the  time  of  tlin 
,  inning  .mil  to  pie-erve  lor  refcrrner  th 
1  lonuriil  aildresses  made  by  them  upon  thi 
iiii|ii>i  t.int  liistiiric  oceanioii. 

.\s  a  guiilr  to  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  v: 
lioiis  allied  nations,  as  exprest  by  their  repn 
•^enlatives.  this  volume  will  l>e  found  of  gres 
practical  s<-rvice. 

/.•i".i.  Clolh,  tl.Siirtri:  t>ii  rn^il.  tl  ft 
Funk  &  WaiHMili  CompaniP,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  Ntw  Y<i 


M..rT»II  Hindi 


Lift'iitry 


aud  Oeinlis   Wood   were   retaken,    the 
Kreiieh    fences    reaching    the    s()uth(>rii 
..utskirts    of    St.    ^laur,    lakni^    more 
than  a  thousand  prisoners  anti  several 
.runs       In  the  eenter  Ihe  Ciernians  were 
Tlriven   ba«-k   beyond    l.ojr,.    Farin    and 
Vutheuil,   the   Freneli    troops  aetniR  ui 
jinitv    with    adjoinniR    nnits.      \  loleiil 
,.„emv     attacks     at,'ainst     (M.ev.ncourt 
were    repulsed.     South    ot    the    Oun-cj 
River  the  American  troops  are  report cd 
to    have     hriUiantly     <-ai)tun'd    Btil<-u 
Wood.  takiuR  :iO()  prisoners. 
I'he  British  report  raids  :ind  minor  opera- 
tions in  the  reffion  of  Morlaiicourt .  the 
line    being    achaneed     lU'arly     liah'    a 
mile  on  a  front  of  more  than  a  mile  and 
•I    half.    298    prisoners,    iix-iudinfj;    ti\e 
officers,    and    21    maeliiiu'    jfuns    l)ein<,^ 
captured.     Hostile  artillery  is  r«>j)orted 
to  have  been  active   durinfr  the   niy;ht 
with  gas-shells. 
Berlin  reports  that  southwest   of  No\on 
French     counter-attacks    failed    with 
heavy  los.ses.      A   local   l)reak-th rough 
by   the   Allied   forces    on    the    Cory)ie- 
Bray    road     was    said    to    IniAe    b(>en 
brought  to  a  standstill,  and  on  the  rest 
of  the  Front  the  Allied  attack  is  reported 
to  have  broken   down  with  sangnmary 
losses.     Di\isions  of  French   Arm.\-  re- 
serves brought  up  for  cent rali/.ed  coun- 
ter-attacks were  repulsed  on  June  10  in 
bitter  fighting.     The  troops  of  (leneral 
von  Ebern  captured   the   ridge  east  of 
Merv   and    brok«'    through    the    fourth 
Allied  po.sition.  it  is  rej)orted.     Cleneral 
\-on  Schoeler's  forces  crossed  the  Mat/,, 
stormed  the  heights  of  Marquegli.se  and 
Vignemont,  and    prest    forward   as  far 
asAutheiiil.     (iem-ral  Hoffmann's  corps 
penetrated    Allied    positions    and    en- 
tanglements   on    the   heights   south    of 
Thie-seourt.     On  the  Oise  \\\v  Germans 
rejMjrt  pushing  forward  as  far  as  Kibe- 
court.     The    number    of    prisoners    is 
asserted    to    ha^e    been    increased    by 
more   than    10,(K)().  bringing    the    total 
number  captured  by  the  Arm.\'  gi-oup  of 
the  Crown   Prince  since    May   27   up 
to  To.OOO. 

AMKKICA    AT    THK    FRONT 

une  5. — A  dispatch  from  the  American 
Army  in  France  states  that  the  Marine 
force's  on  June  'A  and  4  beat  off  two 
desperate  attacks  of  the  enem^  on  the 
Marne  battle-field.  To-day  they  wij^ed 
out  a  large  enemy  i)atrol,  and  charged 
and  captured  enemy  i)ositions,  taking 
machine  guns   and   man>-   prisoners. 

une  6. — The  French  official  n>i)ort  on  the 
operations  at  Chateau  Thierrj-  on  May 
.'U  states  that  "the  courage  of  the 
Americans  was  beyond  all  praise,  and 
their  watchfulness  never  failed  them, 
and  with  their  machine  guns  prevented 
any  reattack  by  the  ene.ra>'.  The 
colonials  were  struck  by  their  w<mder- 
ful  morale  under  fire." 
A  dispatch  from  the  Amei-ican  Army  in 
P'rance  states  that  ele^•en  more  officers 
and  men  ha^e  been  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Ooss. 

lune  7. — A  dispatch  from  the  Ameri(!an 
Army  in  Picardy  states  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  two  attacks  by  the  Americans 
against  the  enemy  northwest  of  Chateau 
Thierry,  '.iOO  i)risoners  were  captured 
and  the  American  line  extended  over 
a  front  of  about  six  miles  and  to  a 
depth  of  two  aud  a  half  miles.  The 
American  losses  ai'e  reported  to  b(^ 
heavy,  but  the  German  dead  were 
three  deep  in  places.  The  fighting 
continues  sharp  aroimd  the  sector  of 
Veuilly-la-Poterie. 

June  9. — A  disi)atch  from  the  American 
Army  in  France  states  that  the  Ameri- 
cans again  repel  German  attacks  in 
the  Marne  sector.  The  artilleiy-fire  on 
the  Toul  front  has  diminished  in  the 
past  twenty-four  hours. 

June  10. — A  dispatch  from  the  Amei-ican 
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Patent."   RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.   t  7  1.  Washington.  D.  C. 
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On  Dusty  Days 
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■  IIjv   ihiinC   on  iliiMy  liikra. 
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Annv  ill  Kranct-  states  tliat  the  Marines 
at  (laybriak  attaekinl  the  German 
line.s,  penetratiiiir  for  two-thinls  of  a 
iiiilf  «)u  a  tiOO-.vanl  fn»nt  in  the  H<'lh'ii 
VVofxl  northwest  of  Chateau  Thierry. 
Two  iiiineiiwirfi  IS  wi-rv  eapliind.  A 
lieavv  enemy  attack  was  rt|)nis((l  mar 
Jioiiresehes  with  st\»re  ciiriny  losses. 
Lively  arlillery-aflioii  is  re|)orte<l  in  the 
Chateau  Thierr\  and  I'icanly  sectors. 
The  French  (jo\crimieiit  issues  a  state- 
ment in  which  it  says  that  " with  stront; 
will  and  irn-sistihle  activity  the  Amer- 
ican trooj)s  colli  iinie  absolutely  to 
dominate  the  ad\ersaries  they  oi)j)ose." 

.June  11.— Washington  reports  the  Army 
casualty  list  as  totalint:  to  date  T.olO, 
divided  as  follow >:  Killed  in  action. 
1.072;  died  of  wounds,  MS\  died  of 
di.sea.se,  accident,  and  other  cjiuses. 
1,.^97;  wounded  in  action,  4,190;  niissiutr 
in  action,  '.M'!. 

THK     W  .\K     IN     TilK     A I  It 

.In lie  ."). — An  ottieial  statement  from  Arni\ 
Headquarters  states  that  an  enemy  air- 
machine  of  a  hiitie  model  and  havititr 
four  motors  was  l)roufiht  (h>wn  on  the 
nifjlit  of  .June  1  1  in  the  refrion  of 
Xanteuil-le-Haudoin.  TheJ  crew  of 
eight  men  were  made  prisoners. 

FVench  official  reports  stat<'  that  on 
.June  4.  dnriiifja  double  expedition  in  the 
V'aUey  of  the  .Savien-s,  l^ombinfj  esca- 
driUes  droj)t  more  than  seventeen  tons 
of  exj)losives  on  enemy  conceiitraticms, 
which  were  completely  disjKT.sed.  On 
the  nifjht  of  June  4  fonrt«>en  tons  of 
explosives  were  dropt  on  railway- 
stations  at  Fismes,  P''ere-en-Tardenois. 
Roye,  and  Bohain. 

An  American  lieutenant  'and  pilot  force 
down  an  enemy  plane  -svithiu  its  own 
lines  near  Toul.  accordiiif.;  to  a  dispatch 
from  American  Ileadtiuarters  in  France. 
Several  liundred  men  and  officers  gath- 
ered around  the  machine  and  the 
American  artillery  at  once  slielled  the 
spot,  wrecking  the  machine  and  in- 
flicting casualties. 

.June  (). — Ci«'neral  Pershing  rei)t)rts  to 
Washington  that  between  April  14  and 
May  81  Lieut.  Douglas  (^uni)l)ell 
brought  down  six  hostile  airplanes. 
Cai)tain  Peter.son  and  Lieutenant  Riek- 
enbaeli<»r  each  brought  down  tluve 
dm-ing  the  same  ])eriod.  All  were 
coutirnu'd. 

The  French  official  report  states  that  on 
.June  .")  nineteen  ^enemy  airplam>s  wer*' 
brought  down  or  forced  to  land  out  of 
commission.  A  (Jerman  ca])tive  bal- 
loon was  burned  and  at  night  twenty- 
five  tons  of  explosives  were  dropt  on 
cantonments,  depots,  railway-stations, 
and  convoys  in  the  enemy  zone.  .\ 
large  fire  resulted  at  Fere-en-Tardenois. 

A  German  oHicial  report  states  that  in 
the  last  two  days  4()  Allied  airplanes 
were  brought  down  and  4  vixp- 
tive  balloons  destroyed.  Richthofen's 
.squadron  i.s  rej)orted  to  have  brought 
down  1.")  on  June  o. 

Paris  rei)orts  that  as  a  result  of  a  raid  of 
(Jerman  airplanes  last  night  one  per.son 
is  rei)orted  dead  ami  sexcral  wounded. 

The  British  otVicial  n-porl  states  that  on 
.lune  .">  long-distanc<>  i)oinl)ing-inachines 
dropt  five  tons  of  bomUs  with  gtuxl 
r«>sults  on  .Met/.-SabJons  station  tri- 
angle and  railway-sidings  at  ThionvilU'. 
During  the  day  explosives  were  dropt 
on  various! a rgets,ineludiiig.\rmentir>r<'s 
an<l  Roye  stations  and  llie  Zeebrugge 
.seaplane  i)ase.  Seven  hostile  machines 
and  three  observation-lialloons  were 
shot  down,  and  three  planes  were 
driv«'n  down  out  «)f  control.  Four 
British  nia<-hines  are  missing. 

.lune  7.  .\  British  olVicial  communica- 
tion on  a4rial  operations  states  that  on 
.lune  ()  fourteen  German  machines  were 
tlestroved    and   eight    di'iveii    down   out 


'  of  control.  Several  obser\  at  ion-balloon.-; 
were  destroyed  and  an  airplane  was 
forced  to  descend  by  anti-aircraft  tire 
One  British  machine  was  lost. 

.lune  N. — The  British  report  on  aei-ial 
ojierations  states  that  twelve  enenw 
machines  were  brought  down  by  Britisji 
airmen  and  .seven  driven  out  of  control. 
Three  British  nuichines  were  lost. 
.V  dispatch  fn)m  The  Hague  reports  that 
on  June  2  five  British  and  seven  Ger- 
man seaplanes  fought  a  battle  ofif  tin 
Dutch  coast.  One  German  niaehini 
fell  in  Hames  into  the  sea.  and  oiu 
British  machine  was  forced  to  descend 
but  landed  safely.  Another  Britisl 
l)lane.  which  descenth'd  to  repair  it- 
propeUer,  was  later  set  on  tire  by  it^ 
h\  <■  occupants  who  waded  ashore  am 
gave  themselves  up  for  internment, 

.lime  *).  -  The  British  official  aerial  repor' 
states  that.  cooyKTa ting  with  the  ?>ench 
British  air-squadrons  heavily  bonih^i 
Xesle  and  Fresnoy-le-Roye.  Four  hos 
tile  machines  were  bnmght  down  HUt 
two  disabled.  British  machines  es 
caped  unhurt. 

June  10. — Paris  announces  that  last  niontl 
Frencli  anti-aircraft  gims  brought  dowi 
twenty-eight  German  plant's  and  dam 
aged  twenty  others. 

Paris  dispatches  state  that  the  Gennai 
offensive  bet  ween  Mont  didier  and  Xoyoi 
has  been  marked  by  aerial  oi)eration 
on  a  tremendous  scale,  which  have  b*-*-! 
accompanied  by  heavy  enemy  lo.sses. 

.lune  11. — The  French  offi<'ial  report  oi 
aerial  operations  states  that  on  tin 
night  of  June  10-11  twenty  tons  of  pro 
jectiles  were  dropt  on  convoys,  can 
tonments,  and  railway-stations  and  twi 
munitions-depots.  Explosions       ot- 

curred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chauhu 
and  also  of  Soissons.  On  June  10  fon 
German  planes  and  one  captive  ballooi 
were  brought  down. 

The  British  aerial  statement  says  tha 
eight  tons  of  bombs  were  dropt  oi 
enemy  troops,  transports,  and  ainmuni 
tion-dumps  on  the  French  battle-front 
Six  enemy  airplanes  were  shot  dowi 
and  seven  driven  down  out  of  control 

XAVAL    OPKKATIOXS 

•lune  ."). — The  Navy  Department  at  Wash 
ington  reports  that  on  June  4  tin 
steamship  Kidsrold  (Norwegian)  wa; 
sunk  liy  an  enemy  subnuirine  off  tht 
Virginia  (^apes.  The  crew  was  res 
ciu'd.  This  makes  the  number  o 
vessels  sunk  ofT  the  American  ooas 
fifteen  since  the  opening  of  tht>  eneni\ 
submarine  operations.  The  mini  be 
of  lives  lost  is  plact>d  at  4S. 

A  dispatch  from  St.  John's,  N.  F..  state: 
that  the  bark  Atlild  and  a  schooner  wen 
t(n-pedoed  on  their  way  from  Gibraltar 
The  craft  wen»  laden  with  .salt.  Tin 
crews  were  saved. 

.lune  (). — The  captain  and  crew  of  tht 
British  steamship  Hdrpnlhuin,  landed  a 
Old  Point  Comfort,  report  that  then 
vf.ssel  was  blown  up  off  the  Virginii 
(\\pes  on  June  4. 

June  7. — The  crew  of  the  steamshii 
Mnluiiil  (Norwegian),  landetl  at  Cap< 
.May.  report  the  tor|)e(loing  of  the  ve.s.se 
olT  the  \'irginia  Ca|)es  on  .lune  a.  Shi 
was  a  small,  unarmed  cargo-vessel. 

Cable  messages  received  in  New  Yorl 
state  that  the  American  I'nMght  steam 
ship  .\i(i<)iHinl  was  tori)edoed  bv  a  (Jer 
man  submarine  olT  the  Scilly  l.slancK  m 
.111 lie  .'). 

Jiyu>  9.  A  boat  containing  the  mate  au' 
fifteen  men  of  the  en>vv  of  tln>  .VmericaJ 
steamship  I'lnar  di  I  h'ln  lamltMl  on  lh< 
North  Carolina  coast  and  another  boa 
with  sixteen  men  was  lan.ded  ()n  th< 
Virginia  coast.  The  steamship  hat 
been  1orpedt)ed.  and  was  the  eighteentl 
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)ver  200,000  Gallons  of  Gasoline  Escape  From  Tank  Vents  Daily 

AMERICA  demands  conservation  of  fuel  as  well  as  food.  Yet  the  gasoline 
^  which  escapes  from  the  vent  hole  of  tanks  on  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors, 
motor  boats  and  stationary  engines  would  more  than  supply  one-fifth  of  all  the 
Government's  daily  war  needs. 

The  tremendous  loss  of  gasoline  by  evaporation  and  splashage 
from  tank  vent  holes  has  been  thoroughly  established.  Conclusive 
tests  at  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Associated 
Engineering  Laboratories  have  proved  that 
the  waste  of  gasoline — so  unsuspected  by  the 
average  motorist— can  be  stopped  by  equip- 
ping your  car  with  an 


ALSO  MAKERS 

»ion  Couplin^r, 


1  Gasl^mkSeal 

The  Imperial  Gas-Tank  Seal  works  equally  well 
with  Gravity  or  Vacuum  systems  and  is  so  simple 
it  cannot  get  out  of  order.     The  valve  admits  air 
automatically,  to  replace  gasohne  through  the  car- 
buretor.    The  seal  is  easily  installed  in   a 
few   minutes — simply  bore   a  ;^  s-inch  hole 
in  the  filler  cap. 

You  can  stop  your  sh^re  of  this  waste — help  con- 
serve the  national  supply  of  gasoline,  reduce  your 
fuel  bills  anywhere  from  $12  to  $40  a  year,  and  in- 
crease your  mileage — by  equipping  your  car  with  the 
Imperial  Gas-Tank  Seal. 

Send  $3  for  an  Imperial  Gas-Tank  Seal  today. 
In  ordering,  specify  whether  Seal  is  for  Gravity  or 
Vacuum  Feed  System.  Our  Free  Folder,  "Where  the 
Gasoline  Goes,"  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request. 

THE  IMPERIAL  BRASS  MFG.<^CO.,  1229  W.  Harrison  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

OF   Imperial   Oxy- Acetylene  Welding,  Cutting  and  Lead  Burning  Equipment;   Primers.  Gasoline  Cocks,  Compres- 
Bronze   Signs   and   Name   Plates    Bronze   Kick    Plates,    Door   Guards,    Push  Bars;  Watrous    Sanitary  Plumbmg  and 
Liquid  Soap  Fixtures;  Imperial  Self-Heating  hons. 


What  Tests  Proved 

On  the  Road 

Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

We  hand  you  herewith  our  re- 
port on  road  test  made  of  the  Im- 
perial Gas-Tank  Seal. 

This  test,  in  which  a  standard 
make  of  car  was  used,  continued 
for  a  period  of  25  days. 

The  car  was  first  run  over  a  900 
mile  route  without  the  Imperial 
Gas-Tank  Seal  and  then  run  over 
the  sime  route  with  the  Imperial 
Gas-Tank  Seal  installed  on  the 
tank.  All  operating  conditions 
being  as  nearly  uniform  as  pos- 
sible on  both  trips. 

The  test  clearly  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  where  the  Gas-Tank 
Seal  was  not  used,  the  loss  through 
the  vent  hole  of  the  tank  was 
15  7-lOt  of  the  total  volume  of  gas- 
oline used, and  on  the  trip  with  the 
Imperial  Gas-Tank  Seal  installed, 
this  loss  was  entirely  eliminated. 
Asxoclated  Engineering  Laboratory 
By 


',2^.€ — 


Principal  Asat,  Enslneer. 

In  the  Laboratory 

Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Tinder  separate  cover  please 
find  detailed  report  on  Laboratory 
test  made  of  the  Imperial  Gas- 
Tank  Seal. 

You  will  note  thot  the  aggre- 
gate wastage  of  gasoline, through 
the  vent  hole  of  the  tank,  due 
to  evaporation,  expansion  and 
spla-shing,  is  5S  of  the  total  vol- 
ume of  gasoline  used  in  the  tank. 
Our  test  not  only  definitely  es- 
tablished this  volume  of  loss  but 
conclujively  proved  that  the  use 
of  Imperial  Gas-Tank  Seal  en- 
tirely eliminates  wastage. 

Professor  In  Chemical  Enp-Ineerlng- 
Office  and  Laboratories 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology 
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TJic  comfott  of  the  indi- 
vidual must  come  second 
to  the  need  of  the  nation. 
Therefore,  because  of 
Oovernment  retjuire- 
mcnts,please  be  tolerant 
this  season. if  B.\\D. 
Un  denja  rm  ei  i  ts  a  re 
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LONG 
LIFE 


and  How  to  Attain  It,  l)\  I'caice 
KimxiiiH,  M.I).  .A  practical,  read- 
able book  on  how  to  prcscrv'e  health, 
avoid  ciisease,  and  prolonK  life, 
i.'nio,  cloth,  J85  pp.  fi.oo  net; 
S  1. 1  2  iio.sti)aid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-60  4lh  Ave.,  N.Y. 


"How  to  Remember  and  Never  Forget" 

It  will  tiliow  yo\t  Iu>u-  \ oil  nia\'  corir<-i  the 
timliiiiv  toward  titfiji  tfiil  ikss  diirl 
niisrrahft    niim/   ii-tt  ntlt  ri  iif/ 

through   Loisette's   Memory  System — 
Practical,  Scientific 
Mental  Discipline 

III   jiDpul.n    Iciini.      I'its  every  type  of 

luiiul.  Iroin  the  liii^iiicss  iiianaKer  to  the 

lerk  —  Inim    the    ripe    scholar   to   the 

oimn  student.    .Acquire  now  the  h.il>- 

i  of  attention,  concentr.itioii  .md 

sound  reasoning.    Send  a  postal 

'or  free  booklet  "Mow  to  Ke- 

nienilK'r  .ind  Never 

I'or-rt." 


Delivered  y'o'u  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  color* 
and  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
"RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in 
full  color  in  the  t>i);  new  Free  Cata> 
,#■)  log.  Wo  pay  all  the  freight  charge! 
from  Chicago  to  youi  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  frtfe 

bicycle  you  select,  actual    riding  test 

;in   your   own  town  for  a  full  month. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

ntw  trial  off:  r  and    low    Factory- 

Uirect-To-Kuier    terms  and  prices. 

TlbCC  LAMP.S.  HtlRNS.  pedala, 

I  Intw  single  wheels  and  repair 

parts   for  all  makes  of   bicycles  at 

half  usual  prices.     No  one  else  can 

offer  sucli  valne-^  and  such  terms. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  hut  wrile  today 

for  the  Int.'  II.  w  Critalcg.     If  s  Ira*. 

CAnCYCLE     COMPANY 

CHllDept.  B-i72ChlcaKO 


ma»r 
Wmntmd 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

1>\  ./»^-s  /'.nil/.  Kctor  of  the  Acadeins  .>!  \i\,  I-'i.ime.  Aii- 
tliori/eil  traiwlation.  Thirty  editions  in  lilleen  years.  Shows 
the  was-  to  sii<-ee~;s  anil  happiness  by  proper  training  of  llie 
will  Will  ill. ike  lite  over  for  you.  i.mi>.  ititlh.  ? j.Jg;  by  mail, 
$/.V; .     Funk  &  Waiinall' Company.  3B4Fourtli  AvcHewTork 


Give  Your  Boys  and  Girls  ::.'Ji,""S;l;r„i"'.;„",  ''Z 

could  they  but  know  the  dangers  which  confront  them. 

Before  they  oht.iin  wrong  and  incomplete  impressions  from  sources  otitside  the  home, 
}.;ivc  I  hem  the  proper  view()()int  by  placing  in  their  h.iiids 

The   Mysteries  of  Life  Series 

I  (.111  wi.hly.oiiinieiided  v..hiinesl>v  ISABELLE  THOMPSON  SMART.  M.D. 


They  Irll  with  proper  delicacy  and  restraint,  yet 
sinijily  and  plainly,  the  story  of  the  mystery  of  life; 
and  iniiiart  with  powerful  subtlety  an  .ibhorrence  of 
all  that  tends  toward  even  the  slightest  lowering  of 
the  higheit  sex  ideals. 

W. irmly  rrtiiiiimrnded  by  Judge  Ben  H.  Lindnry 
of  Drnvcr;  Kdwar<l  Kuk,  of  the  l^adirs'  Home 
lourn.il;    Rev.    C.    M.    I'.irkhuriit.     .\>w    Vork;     Krv. 

Small!  2nw.      CInlh.      PrUt7'u 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY.     Publisher! 


Kranei^  K.  ("lark.  I'rev  t  iiiird  Society  for  Chrintiau 
Knde.ivor;  Charle-i  \V.  Kli.it.  rx-l'ieMdcnt  of  Ilarvurd; 
and  m. Illy  other  eminent  authorities. 

Four  N'oluinen:  What  a  Father  Should  I'rll  Mix  I-ittle 
Boy.  What  a  Father  .Should  Tell  Ills  Son;  Wh.it  a 
VIollier  Shouhl  Tell  ller  I.illle  (lirl;  What  a  Mother 
Should  Tell  Her  DaiiRhtrr. 

IMaee  them  in  the   hniidx  of  your  children  ami  they 
will  reap  a  luntinK  lienrfit 
[xr  volume.     All  Four  for  $2  .''0. 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


victim 
eoast. 


of    the   (lerinan    raitiers 


on   Ih 


London  r»'j)orts  that  thre»>  Cieriuau  siil 
marines  were  sunk  })y  depth  l>oml 
dropt  bj-  British  airplanes  who^ 
efforts  wore  directed  by  ItalloonHi) 
servers. 


THK    CKXTK.VL    POWKKS 

June  .'). — The  Amsterdam  eorresjwnder 
of  the  J^)nd<)n  Tinicx  states  that  tli 
inmate.s  of  (Jerman  prisons  will  ii 
drafted  into  the  Army  as  a  whole  undt 
a  bill  to  })e  i)resented  to  the  Reiehstai 

OPKH.\TI().\>    IN     AMKKICA 

.June.'). — l*rovost  Marshal-Cieneral  Crowd. 
issues  orders  to  the  (lovernors  of  a 
Slates,  e.\e(>pt  Arizona,  for  the  mobil 
/.at ion  between  June  24  and  2S  » 
2(M),(KK)  more  draft  registrants.  Th 
l)rin^s  the  total  number  of  seWtiv. 
service  men  called  to  the  colors  to  l.oQ.') 
7()4.  When  they  reach  camp  tl 
nation's  Armv  will  number  more  tha 
2,(MK),(KH)  men. 

June  t). — .V  \VashinK:toii  dispatch  stat» 
that  enierfjencv  estimates,  reachir 
.-^L'S.OfMJ.tKK).  to  establish  pennanei 
airplane  ami  balloon  stations  on  tl 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  in  Hawai 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  are  sent  l 
the  House  Appropriations  Committt 
by  Secretary  Baker. 

A  Washinyrton  dis|)atch  states  that  tl 
entire  output  t>f  steel  and  pifj  iron  of  tl 
country  is  taken  pos.session  of  throim 
the  War-Industries  Board  and  will  1 
concentrateil  on  niills  and  foundrii 
turniuf;  out  munitions  and  vital  w.-t 
supplies. 

June  7. — Jeremiah  A.  O'Lt^ary,  who  fi. 
from  New  '\'ork  in  fear  of  pro.secutioi 
is  indicted  by  the  Grantl  Jury  chartri 
with  conspiriufr  to  ct)mmit  espiona^ 
conspiracy,  antl  trea.son.  The  penalt 
is  death,  and  for  an  American  wl 
harbors  him  si.x  years'  iniprisonniei 
and  a  tine  of  ^l.CXX)  ma\  be  impo.sed. 
Washintrttm  states  that  (lermany's  thre; 
to  take  action  afjaiust  Americans  undi 
German  control  unless  the  United  Stati 
releases  Capt  .-Lieut.  Franz  Bintelf 
who  is  ser\  iiifj  a  sentence  at  Atlanta  : 
a  spy  and  plotter  ajjainst  the  Cloven 
ment,  is  met  b\  a  Hat  refu.sal. 

June  10. — At  the  request  of  John  I 
Hyan,  director  of  the  Aircraft-I^odu 
tion  Board,  a  bill  is  introduced  in  tl 
Senate  that  proxides  for  the  creation  i 
a  81(K),()(X),IH)()  aircraft  corporation  i 
"facilitate  and  e.xpedite  the  productit 
of  aircraft,  aircraft  material,  ai 
etpiipnieiit." 

A  Wasliiuf^ton  tlisi)atch  states  that  in 
speetdi  to  the  "Blue  Devils"  of  Franc 
who  are  in  America  to  speed  up  tl 
Third  Liberty  Loan,  Secrt>tar>  Buk^ 
announces  that  more  than  7(H),()( 
Americans  have  now  left  ft)r  FVance. 

Philip  D.  Hader,  of  San  Franci.sco  ai 
Ut)bert  Connor,  of  Los  Anpeles,  a 
killed  by  the  fall  of  an  tiirplaiie  at  tl 
Curtiss  a\  iation-ti»>ld  in  iiulTalo. 

.\.  dis|)al(di  from  San  Antonio.  Texa 
states  thai  sentenct>s  of  life-imprisoi 
mtMit  were  imposetl  by  a  court  marti 
upon  forty-tive  con.scientious  t)bjecto 
who  haii  refused  tt)  wear  army  uniftinn 

.lime  11. — .\  Washington  dispatch  stat' 
that  Pro\()sl  Marslial-Cbiieral  Crowd' 
lias  calleti  upon  Porlo  i{ico  for  12,4t 
draft  re<ristrants  for  the  National  .\rni. 
while  Hawaii  is  asked  to  s»>nd  A^'.VM'i. 

rnv.   mssi.w   srri  vriox 

.lune  11. — A  dispatch  from  Amstfrda 
states  that  Moscow  nt^wspaiwrs  sii 
thill  Czecho-Slo\ak  trt)ops.  about  1." 
(KK)  stroiifj,  hav(>  occui>ied  the  Siberia 
liailway  in  the  southern  I'rals,  whei 
lhe\    captured  arms  and  artillerv . 


Thr   Lilcniry    l)if><'st  for  Jiiiic  22,    1918  IS 


A  Wasliiiifi^lon  dis})at('h  states  that  Boris 
Bakhincteff,  Russian  Ambassador, 
makes  public  an  appeal  from  liussia 
for  the  intervention  of  America  and  tlie 
Allies  to  save  that  country  froju  G«i-- 
man  domination. 

FOREIGN 

June  6. — A  London  dispatch  stat<>s  that 
the  merchant  loiinaKe  completed  in  the 
shipyards  of  the  United  Kinfjdom  and 
entered  for  s<'r\ice  durinfr  tlie  month 
of  May  was  197.274.  which  is  tlic  hij^fli- 
est  figure  for  an.\  month  duriiifj  the  past 
year,  and  was  an  increa.se  over  April  of 
85,741. 

Jinie  7. — An  Amsterdam  (lisf)atch  reports 
that  oO.CMK)  persons  are  homeless  as  the 
result  of  a  fire  in  Constantinople  that 
devasted  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sultan 
Selim  quarter. 

June  8. — A  dispatch  from  Porto  Rico 
states  that  11  fjerinans,  includinfr  F. 
Schomberfr,  the  Swedish  consul,  were 
arrested  on  Presidential  warrants  at 
the  order  of  Gov<>rnor  Yager. 

DOMESTIC 

June  (). — The  first  iierial-mail  trip  between 
New  York  and  Boston  is  successfully 
completed  in  three  hours  and  twenty- 
two  minutes  by  Lieut.  Torry  M.  Webb, 
United  States  Army  aviator,  fiying  an 
Army  biplane  equipped  with  a  Liberty 
motor. 

June  7. — The  Department  of  Agricultuni 
forecasts  a  bumper  wheat  crop  in  June, 
and  basing  its  estimate  on  this,  Wash- 
ington estimates  a  total  production  of 
931,0(X),()()0  bushels,  which  would  be 
the  second  largest  harvest  in  the  histor\- 
of  the  country. 

June  8. — A  Washington  dispatch  states 
that  statistics  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  show  that  in  the  first  five 
nu)nths  of  the  year,  (ViO  vessels  of 
()S7,0o5  gnjss  tonnagt;  A\ere  built  in 
this  country. 

June  11. — Despite  a  fog.  Lieutenant  Webb 
cuts  the  air-mail  time  between  New 
York  and  Boston  to  three  hours. 


FRANCE'S  BELOVED  FAT  MAN— 
Many  stories  are  told  of  the  late  General 
Grossetti,  a  gallant  soldier  of  France,  illus- 
trating his  bravery.  The  General  was  so 
large  that  he  walked  with  difficulty,  and 
rode  only  with  great  discomfort  to  himself 
as  well  as  his  horse.  The  Paris  Gaulois 
tells  this  story  of  his  coolness  under  fire: 

During  the  battle  of  the  Yser,  toward 
the  end  of  the  afternoon,  when  it  was 
judged  impossible  for  th(^  French  troojjs 
longer  to  Avithstand  the  enemy's  fire,  a 
Briti.sh  staff  -  officer,  sent  by  Sir  John 
French,  arrived  on  the  scene  -to  inquire 
what  the  French  commander  proposed  to 
do  about  it. 

Gefieral  Grossetti,  when  his  troops  had 
begun  to  fall  back,  had  calmly  seat(-d 
himself  on  a  camp-chair,  easily  within 
range  of  the  German  shells,  which  were 
falling  continuously  in  close  proximity 
to  his  exposed  i)osition.  When  the  Briton 
appeared  Grossetti  ordered  another  chair. 

"Pray  give  me  the  pleasure,  sir,  of 
sitting  down  beside  me,"  he  said.  Not- 
withstanding his  British  calmness  and 
courage,  the  English  officer  hesitated 
a  second  or  two.  Finally  he  sat  down. 
The  French  general  said: 

"You  may  say,  sir,  to  Marshal  French 
that  my  name  is  Grossetti  and,  as  it  in- 
dicates, I  am  too  fat  to  retire." 

That  was  why  Grossetti  was  after- 
wards known  as  "the  armchair  general." 


Why  our  newest  idea — 
the  Roll-A-Bed-Tent— 
couldn't  be  pictured  here 

T^OR  several  months  we  have  been 
-*-  perfecting  a  real  joy  for  the  motorist 
and  camper — the  Wilson  Roll-A-Bed 
Tent.  It  had  to  be  exactly  right  before 
we  could  announce  it,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  be  shown  in  this  picture,  al- 
though it  was  ready— tested  and  approved 
—the  day  before  this  advertisement  was 
written. 

It  is  a  folding  cot — either  double  or  single 
—a  bedding  roll  and  a  tent,  all  in  one.  It 
can  be  set  up  in  a  few  minutes  in  any 
convenient  place  and  can  likewise  be 
folded  quickly  and  attached  to  the  run- 
ning board  of  any  automobile. 

In  the  Wilson  "Restgood"  line  of  bed  rolls 
and  campers'  equipment  we  make  pretty 
nearly  everything  the  tourist  or  camper 
needs  for  his  comfort — good,  durable 
things  that  are  worth  every  cent  you  pay 
for  them.  A  few  are  illustrated  herewith. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

Write  us '  for  illustrated  literature  and 
and  full  particulars  about  the  Wilson 
Roll-A-Bed-Tent.     Addr.  Dept.  103. 

X/  AV 

CHICAGO 

Mnkorsofdie  riiiiioii'.  lini'  i.f  "Hi ■^ll.•(lll<^'  iiiultrCNsps 


Folding  Pail 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tin\-  Xasal  Filter  aids  breathins,  stops 
snoring.  I'soful  for  Colds,  Catarrh  and 
Asthma.     .ii)f  pvslpaid. 

NASAL  FILTER  CO..    St.  Paul,  Minn. 


IFLES  AND  ^  justPubUshed. 

The  latest,  greatest  iiingle  \'olume  on 
Rifles  and  Ammunition.  For  sportsmen, 
manufacturers,  army  and  navy  men. 
By  two  well-known  experts.  Illus.  $6  net 
iMllMi'Vin^i^'^     '•""'-*'  Watrnullslo..  .Ne»  York 


"Soyez  le 
bien  venu! 
Quel  est  votre  regi- 
ment? Restea-vous  ici? 
Comprenez-vons?" 


iC 


What's  He  Talking  About?'' 

This  is  an  experience  which  every  American  who  goes  to  France  will  have — he  will  find 
his  French  comrades  trying  to  talk  with  him,  asking  him  questions,  and  offering  him 
useful  and  interesting  information.  What  an  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  it  will  be 
to  be  unable  to  understand  or  reply!  No  American  need  he  unable.  Here's  a  pocket 
manual  that  will  give  instantly  the  French  (with  its  pronunciation)  of  almost  anything 
the  soldier  or  sailor  will  want  to  say. 

The  Soldier^ s  Service  Dictionary 

By  FRANK  11.  \'IZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  for  Americans  who  do  not  know  French  and  need  to  get  a 
speaking  knowledge  of  it  in  a  hurry.  Ten  thousand  military  and  conversational  terms  are  given  in  one  alpha- 
betical order,  and  under  each  word  are  given  the  correct  forms  in  many  different  phrases.  The  commands, 
technical  terms,  popular  phrases,  etc.,  of  every  branch  of  the  service  are  explained  and  pronounced,  as  are  also 
thousands  of  conversational  terms  needed  in  every-day  life.  Many  commanding  officers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  have 
endorsed  this  manual,  including  Maj.-Gen.  J.  T.  Dickman.Col.  J.  A.  Ryan,  Maj.-Gen.  H.T.Allen,  Lieut. -Col.  A. 
C.  Read,  etc.  If  YOU  are  going  to  France,  you  need  this  manual.  If  a  friend  of  yours  is  going,  get  one  for  him. 

Pocket-sized,  khakl-bound,  $1.00  net;   by  mall  $1.04;   Thumb-notch  index,  25  cents  extra 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360   Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 
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77ie  Second  Safety  Factor 
in  Forman  Farm  Mort^aires 

The  first  Forman  Safety  Factor  is 
the  selection  of  thoroughly  desir- 
able loan  territory.  The  second 
Safety  Factor  is  the  compilation  of 
complete  data  re{iardin<r  the  terri- 
tory. 

Our  own  land  txaminers  cruise  each 
icrritorv,  imlicating  uiulesiralile  por- 
tions, reporting  on  values,  sales,  etc. 
Our  Legn\  Department  examines  local 
real  estate  laws,  and  investigates  every 
local  abstractor- 
Such  records  enable  us  to  pass  intelli- 
gently upon  any  loan  application. 

All  the  Forman  Safety  Factors  are 
explained,  and  other  helpful  informa- 
tion is  given  in  our  booklet  which 
will  i>e  sent  upon  request. 

George  M.  Forman  &  Company 

Founded  iXS-i 

Farm  Mortgage  Bankers 
11  South  La  Salle  Sirept    Chicago. 


7?r!^ 


^ 


s^^gTi: 


The    Question 
of  What  to  Buy 

■\Vht>n  you  have  decided  to  adopt  the 
Partial  Payment  I'lan  as  the  means  of 
investing  whih-  you  save,  the  ciuestlon 
arises  as  to  what  to  buy. 

To  assist  you.  we  have  prepared  a 
series  of  invest m(>nt  combinations  suit- 
able for  various  incom(\s. 

Send  for  Circular  M-9, 
"Partial  Payment  Suggostions." 

John  Muir  S  Co. 

^^  SPECIALISTS    In  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office.  61  Broadway.  N.Y. 

Members  N c'c  York  Stock  Exchangt 


'70/  Each  $100  Apartment  Bond  0^7 
i  /O  You  Buy  Pays  You  Yearly  %P  # 

Di:ii(>niinatii>ri:<  $100.  JjOO.  JIOOO.  Vour  nioiu'y  si'curcd  by  a 
First  Morii{ai{coii  new.  iiii-tniiMilitan  aii.irtnicnl  Ijiiildini;  cen- 
trally localffl.  A  hosi  oiclicnls  liviiii;  in  inori'  than  40state3 
havL- I)<)iii;lu  lx>n<lsan(l  niorlKaK<'S,  proiioiimini;  honds  isjiiicd 
under  ellficienl  MILLER  SERVICE  protective  safeRiiards, 
"prompt  payiuK  and  siitxTior."  MILLER  SERVICE  pro- 
tected hondii.acid  test  investments.  \o  investor  has  ever  fore- 
closed or  lost  a  dollar  in  a  MILLER'  SERVICE  liond  or  mort- 
gauc.  Ask  for  booklet  ".Miller  .Service -How  Tliis  Insures 
the  Bond  and  MortgaKe  Kny<r"and  "Cirriilar  .No.  154  "Free. 

GI       Mil  I  FR  rn        IriiM  Co.  mdC.  Miami,  ria. 
.   L..  lTllL.L.i:.l\  V^Vf.  ,  ,„,  ,  III,:' .  hl.lK  .     .\U,nii„.G,i. 

Be  a  Better  Salesman 

Tiiu  cun  —  wlirfliiT  >.ii  nrr  :i  lM-L-iini<-r  ..r  nlrnnly  expi'rirnrcd. 
Successful  Selling,  hv  IC.  Lkkiitiik.  » III  lip||>  you  b.  train  y<>iir- 
•»lf  I"  jii.U-.-  1'v.TV  |ii..«|j.it  lifc'lil.  nri'l  iiM-  thp  •pllini!  tai-tic9  twit 
t'laplP'l  I"  rx'li  indlvidiinl  rn^r        Kr  llinil.  At  rriltii 

UNK   ii   WAd.NAI.US  COMrANY.    Nnv  Y..rk 

UNITED  LIGHT  AND 
RAILWAYS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
DAVENPORT  (;RAND  RAPIDS 

Preferred  Stock  Dividend  No.  31 
Common  Stock  Dividend  No.  14 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of 
one  and  one-half  (1  '/  I)  per  cent,  on  the  First  Pre- 
ferred Stock,  and  a  dividend  of  one  ( 1 '  i )  per  cent,  on 
the  Common  Stock,  payable  out  of  the  surplus  earn- 
inits,  on  July  1,  1918,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business,  noon,  June  15,  1918. 

First  Preferred  and  Common  Stock  transfer  books 
will  reopen  for  transfer  of  stock  ccrtificntes  at  the 
opening  of  business  June  17,  1918. 


June  4.  1918. 


L.  H.  HEINKE.  Secretary. 


A.S  K)  HOW  THE  NEW  TAXES  COULD 
BE  RAISED 

ALREADY  the  Ways  and  Means 
Coniniittee  of  the  lower  House  of 
Contrress  has  become  absorbed  in  con- 
sideration of  schemes  for  raising  more 
money  for  war  purposes  tliroutrh  taxation. 
Perhaps  the  most  novel,  if  not  radical, 
iii(>asures  thus  far  considere/l  are  those 
which  were  offered  to  the  committee  on 
June  10  by  Dr.  Oliver  M.  W.  Spra^e, 
j)r()fessor  of  banking  at  Harvard  Uni- 
Ncrsity.  Professor  Sprague  was  One  of 
several  students  of  economics  who  had 
been  asked  to  appear  before  (he  committee. 
Wliiie  many  of  the  points  Itroiight  forth  by 
others  were  interesting,  members  of  the 
committee  have  been  heard  to  say  that 
they  fell  chiefly  in  the  theoretic  class  and 
had  little  of  practical  application.  I^rofessor 
S|)rague,  from  an  account  of  his  aj)|)ear- 
ance  printed  in  the  New  York  Titncs,  ap- 
I)ears  to  have  greatly  inii)rest  the  com- 
mittee with  the  novelty  of  his  ideas  as  well 
as  his  forceful  presentation.  Definite  plans 
of  ta.xation  for  the  $8,000,()0().0()()  bill  were 
advanced  as  follows: 

That  the  war  excess-profits  taxes  should 
follow  the  system  in  operation  in  England, 
namely,  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  80  per 
cent,  on  war-profits,  which  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  profits  of  a  normal  year 
before  the  A\ar. 

He  maintained  that  there  should  be  a 
heavy  tax  on  necessaries,  because  such  a 
tax  would  fall  upon  the  masses  and  they, 
too,  should  pay  their  portion  of  the  war's 
expenses.  Luxuries,  in  which  automobiles 
were  included,  he  said,  should  have  a  stiff 
tax  imposed  upon  them.  The  income  tax 
should  be  he^avy.  In  addition  to  the 
present  tax  there  should  be  an  emergency 
income  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  entire 
income,  which,  however,  would  not  be 
collected  provided  the  taxpayer  had  bought 
Economy  Bonds  to  the  value  of  10  per  cent, 
of  his  income.  These  bonds  were  to  be 
similar  to  Liberty  bonds  except  that  they 
were  to  l)e  registered  and  non-transferable, 
and  subject  to  call  by  the  (lovernment 
at  the  (>n<l  of  any  year. 

Professor  Sprague  said  that  \hp  lalioring 
class,  representing  10  per  cent,  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  were  better  off  in  a  (inancial 
way  now  than  a  year  ago,  while  the  middl(> 
class,  or  those  receiving  salaries,  were  worse 
off  than  a  year  ago  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  salaries  had  not  increased  with  the 
leai)s  in  wages  j)aid  for  manual  labor. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  laboring 
man  should  not  assume  his  i)art  of  the 
cost  of  this  war  ah)ng  with  the  very  rich, 
who  are  making  incrt^ased  prolits,"  said 
Professor  Sprague.  "  P\)r  that  reason  I 
woulil   i)lac(>  a  heavy  tax  on  iieee.^^.saries." 

He  maintained  that  this  tax  on  neces- 
saries would  tend  to  reduce  cousiimiition 
and  would  prevent  the  retailer  passing 
more  than  the  tax  along  to  the  consumer. 
For  instance,  a  tax  of  one  or  two  cents  on 
t(>a  would  be  passed  on  witii  an  adtlition 
of  about  five  cents.  Hut  if  the  (iovern- 
meiit  mad(>  the  tax  2")  cents  a  pouinl,  as 
it  was  in  England,  Hie  retailer  could  not 
|)ass  along  to  the  consumer  anything  more 
than  the  tax,  i)lus  a  reasonal)le  profit. 
Other  consumption  taxes  recommended 
by  Profes.sor  Sprague  included  these: 

A  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  eolTee  ami 
cocoa. 


A  tax  of  36  cents  a  pound  on  tobacco. 

A  tax  of  ?7.oO,  instead  of  $S,  on  a  barrel 
of  beer,  and  a  tax  on  substitutes  for  beer 
of  about  half  this  amount. 

A  tax  of  §2  a  barrel  on  wheat  flour. 

A  tax  of  2  or  8  cents  a  pound  on  sugar. 

Asked  whether  he  actually  considered 
beer  and  tobacco  necessities  of  life.  Pro- 
fessor Sprague  said  he  would  not  class  tbeni 
strictly  as  such,  but.  as  they  were  rather 
generally  used,  he  had  placed  them  among 
the  articles  of  consumption  which  might 
readily  be  taken  as  necessaries  because  of 
their  wide  use.  Continuing  his  state- 
ments, he  said  he  would  place  a  very  stiff 
tax  on  luxuries,  including  shirts  which 
cost  over  ^l.oO  and  pajamas  costing  more 
than  $2.  He  mentioned  that  in  Franco 
there  was  a  stiff  tax  on  pajamas  which  sold 
for  more  than  $10  a  pair. 

"One  reason  I  have  for  taxing  luxuries 
high,"  said  Professor  Sprague,  "is  that 
a  heavy  tax  would  lessen  the  demand, 
and  labor  used  in  their  manufacture  would 
be  set  free  to  enter  necessar\-  production 
lines.  As  evidence  of  the  large  possi- 
bilities of  securing  additional  labor  and 
materials  for  war  purposes,  a  few  concrete 
examples  of  conditions  in  particular  in- 
dustries and  occupations  perhaps  will  be 
helpful.  Consider  first  the  pleasure  auto- 
mobile. There  has  been  little,  if  any, 
diminution  of  the  consumption  of  gasoUne 
and  very  few  chauffeurs  have  been  dis- 
pensed with.  Chauffeurs  as  a  class  have 
mechanical  instincts  and  many  possess  not 
a  little  mechanical  skill.  All  of  them  could 
be  usefully  employed  in  connection  with 
our  ship-building  program  or  in  aUied  oc- 
cupations. The  country  needs  the  dis- 
continuance of  such  use  of  this  part  of  its 
limited  sui)ply  of  labor.  In  any  event,  it 
will  be  discontinued  in  the  course  of  time. 
Far  more  progress  would  already  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  if  the  war- 
revenue  act  recently  passed  by  Congress 
had  included  a  tax  of  SIO  a  month,  rising 
by  stages  to  $")0  a  month,  on  all  employers 
of  chauffeurs  for  other  than  commercial 
purposes." 

Professor  Sprague  also  advised  a  tax  of 
20  to  2.">  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline  used  for 
pleasure  cars,  20  per  cent,  on  hotel  rooms 
costing  over  $2.r)0,  and  20  per  cent,  on 
meals  costing  more  than  $1.  A  stamp  tax 
on  checks,  which  might  be  graduated,  was 
also  suggested.  Asked  to  make  a  list  of 
luxuries,  he  mentioned  offhand  jewelry, 
phonograplis,   silks,   and  athletic  gtwds. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  Canad;\»  sporting  goods,  works  of  art, 
jewelry,  toilet  preparations,  certain  veg^'- 
tables,  and  fruits  have  all  been  brought 
within  the  scope  of  an  ordei-in-council 
passed  tt)  restrict  the  importation  of 
luxuries.  Such  goods  maj"  be  imported 
only  on  license  issued  on  recommendation 
of  the  War  Tratle  Hoard.  A  long  list  of 
articles  classed  as  non-essentials  in  war- 
time has  been  given  out.  Among  them, 
in  sporting  goods  are:  Billiard-tables  ami 
cues.  i)leasure  boats,  skilTs  and  canoes, 
sporting  guns  and  rifles  and  the  ammuni- 
tion therefor,  game  bags  and  cartridge- 
belts,  skates  of  all  kinds,  pistols,  revolvtTs, 
antl  other  firearms  excei)t  for  war-purposes, 
and  fishing  rods.  Among  fruits  are  included: 
almoiuls,  shelU'd  and  unslH>lli>d;  unshelled 
Brazil  nuts;  shelled  and  unshell(>d  pecans; 
shelled  peanuts;  unshelUul  walnuts  and 
other  unshellt>d  nuts;,  blackberries,  goose- 
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c/ou  travel 
or)  Firestorje 

Cord  Tires 


You  are  practising  thrift  on  tKe 
broadest  scale,  thrift  of  time, 
energ,y,  money,  if  you  travel  on 
Firestone  Cord  Tires. 

You  are  not  hoarding,  or  merely 
spending,,  Lut  investing,  for  a  fuller 
measure  of  tire  life,  car  life, 
g,asoline  mileag,e,  uninterrupted 
transportation,  personal  efficiency. 

To  the  live  and  active  men  and 
women  in  all  fields,  Most  Miles 
per  Dollar  now  also  means  most 
results  per  day.  Equip  all  round 
with  Firestone  Cords. 

FIE  ESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 


Firestone  Park,  Akron,  Ohio 


Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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What  is  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Doing  for  the  Tractor? 


BEF'ORE  discussing  this  question  it  is 
well  to  consider  briefly  the  immense  fa- 
cilities at  the  dis[)Osal  of  our  National 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  this 
connection  it  is  suggestive,  also,  to  review  the 
activities  of  our  allies  in  developing  the  tractor. 

Appropriations  available  forf-onducting  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  amounted  last  year 
to  the  gross  sum  of  apjiroximately  ?20,()00,()()(). 
In  these  days  of  stupendous  loans  and  ai)pr()- 
priations  it  may  not  be  easy  to  ai)[)reciate  the 
magnitude  of  this  sum.  Yet  it  represents  in 
dollars  and  cents  an  amount  exceeding  the 
total  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  entire 
National  Government  in  1840.  With  this 
annual  budget,  with  Department  representa- 
tives throughout  the  nation,  with  the  pub- 
lishing facilities  of  the  (iovernment  Printing 
Department  and  the  mailing  privileges  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  at  its  disposal,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  in  position  to 
render  helpful  tractor  service. 

How  have  these  immense  facilities  been 
utilized? 

What  tractor  work  has  been  undertaken 
has  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "Office 
of  F"arm  Management."  As  far  back  as  ten 
years  ago  the  officials  of  the  "Office"  began 
the  investigation  of  the  farm  tractor.  Each 
year  the  research  work  has  become  more 
extensive. 

In  1917  a  canvass  of  34,000  tractor  owners 
was  made.  An  elaborate  questionnaire  was 
mailed  to  these  operators.  It  contained 
about  50  questions  relating  to  tractor  opera- 
tion, covering  the  points  most  frequently 
raised  by  farmers.  A  large  number  of  replies 
was  doubtless  received,  containing  informa- 
tion which  would  be  presumably  of  use  to 
both  farmers  and  manufacturers,  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  continuation  of  this  work 
has  since  resulted  in  obtaining  many  thou- 
sands of  additional  reports  from  other  tractor 
owners.  But  the  data  thus  obtained  have  not 
yet  been  made  available. 

The  suggestion  has  been  advanced  that  the 
Department  follow  the  example  of  foreign 
governments  and  establish  at  Washington  a 
Tractor  Division.  It  is  felt,  however,  by- 
many  students  of  tractor  progress  that  such 
a  division  would  be  impracticable  for  the 
reason  that  the  tractor  is  of  necessity  so 
closely  related  to  other  farm  machinery  that 
it  could  not  by  itself  be  treated  adecjuately. 
Yet  there  is  no  question  among  most  experts 
but  that  the  Government  should  at  once 
engage  its  attention  more  actively  with  the 
farm  tractor. 

This  brings  up  for  additional  attention  the 
wide-s[)read  demand  for  a  sei)arate  division 
to  deal  with  farm  implements  and  farm  ma- 
chinery in  general  or,  e\on  if  this  were  not 
adsisable,  a  utilization  of  the  Department's 
Office  of  I'arm  Management  into  which  such 
research  naturally  falls. 

The  efficient  use  of  farm  machinery  and 
implements  is  as  fundamental  to  profitable 
farming  as  the  efficient  use  of  factory  machin- 
erjisinthe  manufacturing  industry.  It  is,  in 
fact,  as  fundamental  to  agricultural  success 
as  the  raising  of  certain  strains  of  live  stock 
or  of  special  \arieties  of  croi)s. 

Besides  the  foregoing  methods  of  obtaining 
tractor  information  through  the  mails  the 
Office  of  Farm  Maniigemenl  has  conducted 
through  its  specialists  supjjiemental  jxtsoilU 
investigations. 

It  is  certain  that  as  a  result  of  .dl  its  inves- 
tigations the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
accumulated  a  vast  fund  of  in\alual)le  data 
on  the  tractor.  But  this  store  of  information 
is  ()acked  away  in  its  aichi\es.  It  has  not 
been  given  to  the  farmers  of  the  nation.  It 
has  not  been  distributed  to  the  tractor  indus- 


try. It  may  be  likened  to  a  fortune  locked 
in  the  office  safe,  with  great  possibilities,  but 
buying  nothing,  earning  no  interest. 

The  thirst  for  such  tractor  information  as 
that  which  the  Department  possesses  is  evi- 
dent. We  know  of  re(| nests  for  authoritative 
tractor  informalicjn  which  have  been  made 
on  the  Department  not  only  by  individual 
farmers,  but  Ijy  defense  leagues,  community 
organizations,  state  agricultural  departments, 
agricultural  colleges,  bankers,  tractor  manu- 
facturers, etc.  Urgent  applications  for  lec- 
tures on  tractors  have  been  included  among 
these  applications.  With  its  present  facilities 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  Department  has  been 
able  to  respond  to  more  than  a  small  fraction 
of  these  requests. 

In  short,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  not  given  the  farmers  of  this 
nation  the  full  benefit  of  the  immense  and 
practical  store  of  information  it  has  secured 
on  farm  tractors. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  not  given  to  the  farm  tractor  in- 
dustry of  the  nation  information  in  its 
possession  which  would  aid  in  the  progress 
of  tractor  design  and  manufacture. 

Beyond  the  accumulation  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  data  the  Department  has  not  gone, 
but  it  is  awakening  to  the  vital  necessity  of 
going  further.  Indeed,  it  went  so  far  as  to 
include  in  its  budget  an  item  of  $39,500  to  be 
expended  for  a  tractor  testing  plant.  But 
this  insufficient  sum  was  stricken  from  the 
Agricultural  Bill  by  the  House  Committee. 

Examination  of  the  puljlications  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  reveals  a  dearth 
of  literature  on  the  subject  of  tractors.  The 
1917  report  is  not  yet  available.  The  Secre- 
tary's report  for  1916  contains  no  reference  to 
tractors.  The  1910  Year  Book  contains  only  a 
single  and  incidental  mention  of  the  subject 
of  tractors,  occupying  a  few  lines. 

Under  the  designation  of  Farmers'  Bulletin, 
No.  719,  entitled  "Economic  Study  of  the 
Tractor  in  the  Corn  Belt,"  issued  in  1916,  a 
pamphlet  was  devoted  to  a  concensus  of  re- 
ports on  tractors  obtained  from  200  owners  on 
Illinois  farms.  This  bulletin  was  compiled 
by  Arnold  P.  Yerkes  and  L.  M.  Church,  who 
have  done  excellent  research  work  on  tractors. 
The  bulletin  is  careful  to  specify,  however, 
that  it  contains  no  conclusions  of  the  Depart- 
ment but  simply  records  the  conclusions  of 
the  200  tractor  operators. 

We  turn  nowto  the  tractor  work  of  our  allies. 

In  1915  the  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
took  up  the  study  of  the  tractor.  The  French 
authorities  did  not  stop  with  the  collection  of 
data.  A  well  organized  '-'Tractor  Division" 
of  the  Depart '^ent  is  testing,  purchasing,  and 
operating  tractors  throughout   the  Republic. 

The  Tractor  Division  is  conducted  by  mili- 
tary officers  with  all  the  thoroughness  of  an 
arnn-'s  lommanding  gc-neral's  stalT.  At  the 
headcpiarters  inste.id  of  m,q)s  showing  the 
location  of  regiments  there  are  Tuaps  showing 
the  location  of  batteries  of  tractors,  the  areas 
plowed  and  to  be  plowed.  The  director* is 
able  to  move  the  tractors  to  points  where 
they  are  most  needed. 

Meanwhile  scientific  ex|)erts  .ire  constantly 
.u(  innulating  v.du,d)le  facts  on  tr.utorsand 
this  information  is  inmiediateK  made  avail- 
.ible  to  French  farmers  and  I'reiuh  tractor 
manufacturers. 

With  the  mechanical  genius  inherent  in 
their  race,  French  manufacturers  of  tractors 
are  rapidly  incorporating  with  their  output 
the  les.sons  learned  from  the  Government's 
experimental  w,)rk.  France  is  looking  to  her 
own  maki-rs  to  sujinly  the  tractor  dem.incl 
after  the  war.     Her  Government  is  developing 


the  tractor  industry^  in  such  a  constructive 
way  that  the  French  manufacturers  are  cer- 
tain to  get  much  of  the  trade  which  now 
originates  in  the  United  States. 

The  (iovernment  of  Great  Britain  through 
its  Bcjard  of  Agriculture  is  not  only  collecting 
tractor  data  but  conducting  thorough  tractor 
tests,  developing  operators  and  operating 
tractors.  The  British  Government  is  also 
making  it  easy  for  English  farmers  to  purchase 
tractors.  All  results  of  a  central  tractor 
organization  are  communicated  to  the  county 
agricultural  executive  committees.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  is  bending  its  full  tractor 
interest  to  the  task  of  plowing  two  and  a  half 
million  acres  of  grass  lands  for  this  year's 
harvest. 

An  elaborate  report  was  recently  made  to 
Parliament  on  the  Government  use  of  trac- 
tors. Gross  expenditures  to  October,  1917, 
for  the  Government  purchase  of  tractors  for 
rental  to  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  amount- 
ed to  $6,934,732.  To  offset  this  expenditure 
were  receipts  for  rentals  to  farmers  amounting 
to  a  total  of  $5,109,825.  Up  to  December  1. 
1917,  there  were  1660  Government  owned  trac- 
tors. In  the  week  ending  December  1  there 
were  plowed  by  these  machines  14,956  acres. 

British  tractor  manufacturers  are  receiving 
full  Governmental  cooperation  and  are  already 
bringing  out  an  increasing  output.  There  is  a 
new  creeper,  for  instance,  designed  by  thr 
Mechanical  Transport  Service  of  the  British 
War  Office  and  manufactured  by  one  of  th« 
oldest  and  best  equipped  machinery  concerns 
in  Great  Britain.  As  with  the  French,  so  with 
the  British,  steps  are  being  taken  to  make  the 
home  industry  meet  the  home  market. 

From  this  brief  outline  of  tractor  activity 
by  the  French  and  the  British  Governments 
it  will  be  seen  in  comparison  how  little  our 
own  Government  has  thus  far  undertaken. 

The  United  States  Government  up  to  the  pres- 
ent has  established  no  national  tractor  policy. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  not  as  yet  put  into  operation  nor 
formulated  any  coordinated  plan  for  helping 
the  farmers  of  the  nation  in  deciding  upon 
their  tractor  purchases  and  the  operation 
thereof  on  an  efficient  basis. 

Spasmodic  and  somewhat  hit  or  miss  tractor 
policies  have  been  formulated  by  individual 
states.  Certain  states  are  endeavoring  with 
more  or  less  success  to  do  on  a  small  scale 
what  France  and  Great  Britain  have  accom 
plished  for  the  tractor  on  a  national  scale.  The 
state  tractor  activities  may  be  characterizetl 
at  this  stage  of  development  as  groping. 

Owing  to  war  conditions  the  strategic  posi- 
tion of  the  tractor  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  now  immensely  strong.  But  after 
the  war  when  the  foreign  industry  gets  on  its 
fc>et  there  will  be  keen  c-ompetition.  By  that 
time  our  Department  of  Agriculture  should  bt 
gi\  ing  to  the  American  industry  the  benefits 
of  its  investigations. 

Among  the  steps  which  might  be  accom- 
plished at  once  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  these: 

The  formation  of  a  distinct  farm  machinery 
division. 

The  establishnuMit  of  a  national  farm  trac- 
tor go\ernmcnt  i)olicy. 

The  distribution  of  tractor  information 
among  farmeis  and  the  tractor  industry. 

There  are  many  other  tractor  accomplish- 
ments which  the  Department  could  make, 
but  these  are  fundamentals. 

Farm  Tractor  Department 
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nies,  raspberries,  cherries,  strawberries. 

i'lnberries,  currants,  and  grapes.    In  green 

I  lits  are  peaches,  plums,  quinces,  apricots, 

ars,  and  nectarines.     Further  mentioned 

e:     mangoes,    plantains,    pomegranates, 

id  pineapples.       In    the  vegetables  are: 

gar-beets  and  fresh  tomatoes.     Candied 

■els,  candied  fruits,  and  nuts  are  included, 

ith  sweetened   breads,    cakes,    pies,    and 

iddings,  containing  sugar;    flavoring^ex- 

acts,  custard  and  jelly  powders,  lime-  and 

uit-juiees.     Automobiles  valued  at  SI, 200 

id  upward   f.   o.   b.   at   place   of   manu- 

.eture  are  named,   as  well  as   paintings, 

dotographs,  oleographs,  j)rints,  perfumery 

reparations  for  the  hair,  mouth,  or  skin, 

hen    Ltnported.     Manufactures    of    gold 

ad  silver,  electroplate    and    sterling,  and 

lanufactures  of  marble  are  named. 

Commenting  on  the  letter  from  Secre- 

iry   McAdoo    to   Chairman    Kitchin    ad- 

ocating  a  normal    income-tax  rate  of  12 

er  cent,  and  in  which,  instead  of  favoring 

he  man  who  only  cuts  coupons  or  collects 

?nts,  the  Secretary  favored  following  the 

\ample  of  other  nations  and  taxing  the 

unearned"  income  higher  than  the  earned 

icome,  The   Wall  Street   Journal  remarks 

liat  this  is  in  line  with  a  policy  it  has  long 

nd  often  urged.     The  writer  then  prints 

n  instructive  table  as  to  what  the  taxes 

n   incomes   might    be   if    the   rate   were 

lade  12  per  cent.     In  this  table  a  normal 

icome  tax  of  12  per  cent,   is  compared 

ith  the  rates  of  the  present  law,  assuming 

lat  what  is  known  as   the   8   per  cent. 

joker"  is  repealed,  and  that  the  taxpaj'er 

married  and  entitled  to  $2,000   exemp- 

on,    surtaxes    being    figured    at    present 

ites: 

McA  doo 
Total 


Income 

$3,000.. 
4,090.. 
5,000.. 
6,000.. 
7,500.. 

10,033.. 

15,000.. 

20,000.. 

25,030.. 

40.033.. 

60,030.. 

bO,'.>33.. 
103,033.. 
250,033.. 
750,033.. 
,003,033.. 
.033.033.. 
,003.030.. 
.003.033.. 


li% 
Normal 

$120 

240 

360 

4S0 

660 

960 

1,560 

2,160 

2,760 

4,560 

6,960 

9,360 

11.700 

29,760 

89,769 

119,700 

239,760 

359,760 

1,199,760 


$120 

240 

360 

490 

6S5 

1,035 

1,810 

2,6.50 

3,600 

6,660 

11,460 

17,260 

24,060 

S9,560 

387,560 

5.55,060 

1,290,060 

2,040,060 

7,290,060 


Present 

Normal 

$20.00 

40.00 

80.00 

120.00 

175.20 

267.20 

451.20 

634.20 

819.20 

1,371.20 

2,107.20 

2,907.20 

3,707.20 

9,707.20 

29,707.20 

39,707.20 

79,707.20 

119,707.20 

399,707.20 


Present 

Total 

$20.00 

40.00 

80.00 

130.00 

•319.00 

•655.80 

•1.392.40 

•2,199.20 

♦3.117.60 

•5,973.60 

•10,408.80 

tl4,392.80 

tl9,376.80 

t72,228.80 

t329,667.20 

t476,951.20 

tl, 131,648.80 

+1,801,605.60 

t6,491, 605.60 


•Includes  8  per  cent,  tax,  on  aiwumption  that  all  income  is 

)ni  salaries  or  fees. 

flncludes  8  per  cent,  tax  nn  sala-v  cf  .$60,000. 


OUR  PROMISE  OF  GREAT  CROPS 

In  the  first  week  of  June,  a  government 
*op  report  was  issued  which  gives  promise 
■  a  yield  of  344,000,000  bushels  of  spring 
heat  and  587,000,000  bushels  of  winter 
heat,  or  a  total  outlook  for  931,000,000 
ashols  of  wheat.  This  showing  has  been 
cceeded  only  once  in  this  country — in 
315,  when  we  had  a  bumper  crop  of 
025,501,000  bushels.  Compared  with 
317,  the  promise  is  for  an  increase  of 
^0,000.000  bushels.  The  estimate  for  this 
Bar  compares  as  follows  with  eight 
revious  years— the  totals  being  for  winter 
ad  spring  wheat  combined. 

liushels    ■ 

Per  Acre            Acreage  Crop,  Bush. 

18 15.8  58,881,000  931,000,033 

1' 14.2  45,941,003  659,828,000 

16 12.2  52,785,009  636,318,000 

15 17.0  60,469,000  1,025,801,003 

1* 16.0  ,53,.i41,000  891,017,009 

13- ••••I*. 15.2  50,184,000  763,380,003 

12 15.9  4,5,814,000  7.30,267,003 

11 12.5  49,543,000  621,338,000 

10 13.9  45,681,000  035,121,000 

The  government  estimate  for  oats  is 
)r  a  yield  of  1.500.000.000  bushels,  which 
irapares  with  1.587,286.000  bushels  in 
917.  Following  is  a  comparison  with 
ears  back  to  1911: 


1918 

1917 

191G 

1915.    . 

Condition 

93  2 

88.9 

86.9 

92  9 

Acreage 
44.475.000 
43,572,000 
41.527,000 
40,996  OIH) 

1914 

89  5 

38,442,000 

1913 

87  0 

38,399,000 
37.917,000 
37,763,000 

1912 

1911 

91.9 

85.7 

Crop,  Bush. 
1.. 500.000,000 
1,587,286,000 
1,251,837,000 
1,. 549,030,000 
1,141,060,000 
1,121,768,000 
1.419,3.37,003 
922,298.000 


In  Washington  it  is  conjectured  that  the 
present  promises  may,  before  harvest, 
develop  into  a  production  of  a  billion 
bushels.  Lxperts  have  been  aiming  at  a 
billion-bushel  crop  in  order  to  he>lp  in  feed- 
ing the  armies  and  civilian  population  of 
the  Allies.  In  the  development  of  the 
record  crop  of  1915  they  find  results  to 
substantiate  their  hopes.  In  June  of  1915 
a  total  wheat-producticm  of  950,000,000 
bushels  was  forecast.  The  quantity  gradu- 
ally crept  upward  until  the  final  figures  for 
the  year  showed  1,025,800,000  bushels. 
The  acreage  sown  to  spring  wheat  this 
year  is  larger  by  2,000,000  acres  than  ever 
was  sown  before  and  21.5  per  cent,  larger 
than  last  year,  aggregating  22,489,000  acres. 
The  condition  of  the  crop  on  June  1  was 
95.2  per  cent,  of  a  normal,  or  1.5  per  cent, 
better  than  it  has  been  in  a  ten-year  average. 
Winter  wheat,  growing  on  the  second  largest 
acreage  ever  planted,  showed  a  condition  3 
per  cent,  better  than  the  ten-year  average, 
with  83.8  per  cent,  of  a  normal.  Following 
is  a  table  that  has  been  prepared  of  acreages 
sown  of  several  important  crops,  including 
wheat  and  oats: 


May 

1, 
1918 
86.4 


Crop 

■Acreage, 

p.  c.  of 

1917 

1918 
*Acres 

• Condition- 
June 
June               1, 
1,           1,        10-Yr. 
1918      1917       Av. 

Winter  wheat. 
Spring  wheat . 

All  wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Hay,  all 

.132.7 
.121.5 
.128.2 
.102.1 
.103.1 
.132.5 
.  99.3 

3  omitted 

36,392 
22,489 

58,881 

44,475 

9,108 

5,435 

69,531 

83.8 
95  2 
87,7 
93.2 
90.5 
83.6 
89.0 
92.5 
69.8 
52,0 

70.9 
91.6 
78.5 
88.8 
89.3 
84.3 
85.1 
83.8 
73.9 
60.5 

80.8 
93.7 
85.3 
89.4 
90.4 
89.6 
88.0 

Pastures 

89.8 

.Apples 

Peaches 

68.2 
61  4 

•  Three  000' 

85.8 
89.0 
83.1 


For  the  crops  to  be  harvested  from  these 
sowings,  estimated  yields  as  indicated  bj- 
June  1  condition  of  crops,  and  final  yields 
in  preceding  years  for  comparison,  the 
following  table  has  been  given: 


- — Total  Production-^ 
in  Millions  of  Bu. 


Crop  il918 

Winter  wheat 587 

Spring  wheat ....    344 

All  wheat 931 

Oats 1,500 

Barley 235 

Rye 81.0 

tHay,all 107 

Applet,  t'l  crop..    203 
Peaches 42.9 


1917 

Dec. 

Est. 
418 
233 
651 

1,587 
209 

60.1 

94.9 
175 

45.1 


i9ie- 

1916 
Av. 
552 
257 
809 

1,296 
202 

44.5 

95.4 
214 

49.6 


fl918 

16.1 
15  3 
15.8 
33.7 
25.8 
14.9 
1.54 


Yield  Per  A-re-^ 
1917  1912- 
Dec.  1916 
Est.        Av. 

Bushels • 

15.2       16.1 

12.6 

14  2 

36.4 

23.7 

14.7 

1.36 


13  8 
15.4 
32.8 
27.0 
16.5 
1.40 


t  Intertjreted  from  condition  reports. 


:  Tons. 


FEWER  BUSINESS  FAILURES 

It/  appears  that  business  failures  are 
still  on  a  descending  scale.  The  May 
total  as  reported  to  BradstreeV s  was  the 
smallest  reported  in  any  month  for  nearly 
eleven  years,  or  since  September,  1907. 
Liabilities  in  May  were  also  at  a  low  ebb. 
Smaller  totals  have  been  recorded  only 
twice,  and  then  in  June,  since  the  summer 
of  1909.  There  were  795  failures  reported 
for  the  month,  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent, 
from  April,  of  33  per  cent,  from  May  a 
3^ear  ago,  and  of  4.3  per  cent,  from  IMay, 
1916.  The  liabilities  for  May  totaled  only 
$9,040,363,  which  was  28  per  cent,  less 
than  in  April  and  34  per  cent,  less  than  in 
May  a  year  ago,  but  9  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  June,  1916,  when  liabilities  fell  to  the 
lowest  point  since  September,  1906.  Fail- 
ures monthly  in  each  of  the  past  tw^o. 
years  are  compared  as  follows : 


Our  Boys  in  the  Service 

Should  Get  Flor  de  MELBA  Cigars 

They  deserve  the  very  best 

There  is  nothing  more  enjoyable 
before  or  after  the  drill,  hike,  flight  or 
battle  than  the  calm,  soothing  restfulness 
of  the  mild,  fragrant 

FLOR       DE 

MELBA 


Th< 


Cioar 


Supreme 


The 


Flor  de  xVIELBA 
cigar  is  the  supreme 
product  of  over  40  years 
experience  in  expert 
cigar  making.  It  is  the 
CIGAR  SUPREME 
in  quality  and  workman- 
ship— hand  made  of  the 
finest  Havana  tobacco 
blended  to  give  it  that 
distinctive  rich  mildness 
and  aroma. 

We  recommend  the 
Selectos  size — 10c. 

Send  your  boy  a  box 
of  Flor  de  MELBA 
cigars  to-day,  and  smoke 
a  few  yourself.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  the 
Flor  de  MELBA 
and  get  the  CIGAR 
SUPREME.  If  he  is 
out  of  them,  write  us. 
Department  A,  and  we 
will  send  you  or  your 
boy  in  camp  a  box  of 
25  for  S2.50  prepaid. 
DO  IT  NOW. 

I.  Lewis  Cigar  Mfg.  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Largest  Independent  Cigar 
Factory  in  the  world 


MlLBA 


\^^ 


Individually 

"Wrapped 

foi*  yuuy 

protection 
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Free  Sample 
On  Request 


including  our  booklet  on  Causes, 
Effects,  Treatment  and  Prevention  of 
PYORRHEA,  the  pus-producing  dis- 
ease of  the  gums  which  poisons  the  sys- 
tem, undermines  the  health  and  loosens 
the  teeth. 

WOBRHOCM 

\  ^         POWDER  -Vl 

(Antiseptic) 

is  used  like  a  dentifrice  as  a  co-opera- 
tive home  treatment  for  pyorrhea  and 
for  pyorrhea  prevention. 
It  aids  in  repairing  sore,  bleeding, 
spongy,  receding  gums.  It  removes 
from  the  teeth  the  deposits  which 
harbor  the  germs  of  pyorrhea  and 
decay.  These  deposits,  if  not  removed, 
form  the  hard  deposits  commonly 
known  as  "tartar."  TARTAR  is  the 
principal,  initial  cause  of  receding 
gams,  pus  pockets  about  the  roots, 
loose  teeth  and 

PYORRHEA 

PYORRHOCIDE  POWDER  is  highly 
efficient  as  a  healer  of  infected  gum 
tissue  and  a.-;  a  cleanser  and  polisher  of 
the  teeth. 

At  all  druggists.      Price  $1.00 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  BOOKLET  TODAY 

Mailed  anywhere   in   the   United  States  or  Canada 


Fill  Jn  and  Sign  This  Coupon 

Dept.  D 


The   Dentinol  &  Pyorrhocide  Co.,  Inc. 
1480  Broadway.  New   York 

iffuttfmrn  : 

Miiil  free  sample  am!  i)vorrliea  hooklrt 

OR 
I'-nclo-ed   find  one  rlollar  for  f  iiM  ^i/c  package  (6  niuntha' 
>uppl> )  and  l)i>oklit. 
I'RIXT  \our  name  and  aildrc^s  in  in-*iirr  liKihility. 

A.iwr 

Address 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  tlie  innpciscof  a  liainihoo;.  |irii).iiL(i  l.\  KinnU  II .  \'izetillv. 
Lilt.  D..  1. 1..  1).,  .ManaKinj;  K<lili)r  of  the  ".SrANUAKD  Dic- 
IIONAKY."  Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  troni  loiiB 
experience,  Kxplains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts. 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fifth  ri-virL-(l  edition  iii^t  i  nliii^lud.     Cloth.  <I.O(l  jxistpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


Get  This  Big  Tour 
Book  Free 

100  pages — 41  maps — detailed  routes — 
complete  information  about  roads — 
things  to  see — places  to  stop  on  "The 
Capitol  Tour."  The  finest  tour  in 
America — every  mile  thru  country 
immortalized  in  Revolutionary  and 
Civil  War  history.  Glorious  scenery 
— inspiring  associations — and  hotels 
to  cater  to  your  every  comfort. 

Get  your  copy — write  to-day — now. 


Albert  J.  McConomy 

Secretary 

Slevenf  House 

Lancailer,  Pa. 


E.  S.  Taite 

Prei 

Hntel  IhiPnnt 

Wilminxlon 

Del, 


January 
Kcliruarx 
.Manh   ' 

First  (iiiartiT 

Vpnl 
.\hn 

l'i\i'  iiioritlis 

;■'/: 

.lannarx 

liliriiar\ 

Mar.h 

rir~l  riiiartiT 

>|.HI   

May 

Five  months 


Sumhfr 

1.2I!I 
".tlS 

.vt:{ 


Aitelt 

$7,244,578 

ti,23-2,.i70 

0,^50,940 


Liabitilift 

$lt),fi29,,5.11 

ll,4t>8„i.34 

12..i42,179 


',.0.W    ?20,128.08S    $40,640,244 


s2<t       $t),.500,.5.1S     .«12,.>49.8n 
7'.l.-.        4,710,248        i).040,3fa 


i/M  S:U,:J3N,S74  SB2,2:{0,41S 

1  .ViK  S14,702,2ti7  $24,:{42,.506 

i.l2ii  ,5,:WO,711  12,t8fi,i>28 

1.147  .5.4tiS,t«0  11,.51K,61(I 


'..Ki\     $2.i,.i.')S,B0S     $4K.()47,t>44 


l.tMKi      $.1,473,947     $11,110,899 
1.1X9         7,109.912       14,282,27.5 


<k\\i>    $.$M42,4«7    $7:i,470,MS 

Another  lal)lc  trixts  the  failures,  asset.^, 
and  liabilitits  during  May  for  a  series  of 
years    from 
follows: 


1X9:}    to    191S,    inehisive,    as 


l!ll^ 
1917.  . 
I91«.  . 
191.').  . 
1914 

I9i:i 

1912 
I'lll 

mid 
liiii'i 

190N 

1907 

1901). 

190,5.  . 

1904. . 

1903 

1902 

1901 . 

1900.  . 

1899. 

1S98., 

1897.  , 

lS9t). 

189.5. 

1S94. 

1893. 


Suiithir 
79.5 
l.lSll 
1.401 
1.4:i<. 
I.IM 
I. Ill) 

i.in 

1,030 
8,S.-, 
902 

1,103 
7.5.5 
t>9.5 
7t)l 
M.5 
list) 

7rt9 
7x3 
710 
720 
984 

1,0.54 
99t) 
875 
.SHI 

1,049 


Autls 
$4,710,248 
7,109,912 
9,730,232 
9,973.210 
'.t.493,349 
7.574,t>45 
ti,28 1,278 
7,941,.52t) 
.5,18:j.l4.5 
l),ii36,25S 
14.29t),8,50 
.5,290,000 
5,t)0,5,071 
lj,62G,t)7ti 
.5,312.512 
3,«89,239 
3,7(58,941 
3,911.951) 
3.331.904 
2,724,t)39 
4,796,399 
t),662,020 
7,782,081 
4,093,t)51 
.5,899,001 
17,r)93,072 


Liatiiiiiifi 
59,040.363 
14,282,275 
20,118.083 
18,138,775 
17,491,672 
14,589,.588 
12,8.52,.527 
14,8,50,622 
13,337,578 
13,241,119 
26,844,459 
10,.546,96;< 
10,101,486 
13,845,053 
9.954,389 
7,203,089 
8,690,976 
8,629,904 
8,209,793 
.5.912,216 
10.526.960 
13,461, .542 
13,470,335 
8,576,699 
19,700.1,50 
32,087,921 


The  number  of  failures  for  five  months 
in  1918  were  only  4,0.")4.  a  decrease  of  23 
l)er  cent,  from  the  like  jx-riod  a  year  ago. 
They  were  only  about  half  what  they  were 
in  the  like  jx-riod  of  191.").  The  liabilities 
for  five  months  made  a  total  of  *()2.2;W,41S. 
which  was  a  decrease  of  1")  per  cent,  from 
a  year  ajro,  and  only  40  jier  cent,  of  what 
the  total  was  in  191.H. 

A   4  PKK   CENT.    DROI'   IN   RETAIL 
PRICES— THE  FIVE-YEAR  RANGE 

For  March  government  figures  showed  a 
decline  of  4  i)er  cent,  in  food  prices,  due 
in  large  degree*  to  changes  reported  in  (>ggs. 
butter,  and  jjotatoes.  Tiiese  returns  are 
based  on  reports  recei\  t-d  from  retail 
dealers  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
.\inong  the  fifteen  articles  for  which  rela- 
tive j)rices  were  given,  four  showed  the 
following  decreases:  Eggs.  2S  per  cent.; 
])()lat()es.  22  per  cent.;  sugar,  \'.i  per  cent.; 
and  butter,  .">  per  cent.  Two  articles,  milk 
and  Hour,  siiowed  no  change.  A  table 
sliowing  the  cours(>  of  prices  in  the  United 
.Slates  during  February  and  ]March,  191.S, 
has  been  ct;'nT>iled  as  follows: 

.'  rfro'je  .Monru  I'r'.cf 
Frb.  /.i.     Mar.  tH, 

Arliill       I'nil  l!lli<  /."/*' 

Sirloin  .St.  ak,  poniMJ  SO  ;«4         .SO  338 

Koiiml  steak,  ponnd                    314  318 

Kih  roast,  poniul 26.3  .26'< 

( 'liuck  roast ,  |H)Uiid 227  232 

riate  l>'Tf.  i)otini| 177  182 

I'ork  chops,  pound 336  339 

Ihicon,  iMinnil  484  48N 

Ham,  poinul        . 43S  Ml 

haril,  pound .  .3:10  .:132 

Urns,  p.  und                                      •  :<62 

.Salmon,  lanni-d,  pound  291  295 

Kiins.  d../..n.  611  413 

Ihilter,  potnid  579  .552 

CImi'M'.  poiMid  349  :<5t 

Milk,  nuart      i:t4  I:i4 

Mr.ad.  16-.)2.  loaf 08.-,  tisl 

llour,  |)ound •Mi6  066 

Corn  meal,  pound ,. 070  072 

Kin,  poun.l           118  120 

I'otnti.i-s,  (Miund 032  025 

» hiioiis,  ix)und 019  (MO 

ll<':iiis,  iiuvy.  iMiuiid 181  181 

I'runcs.  |M«M'd           HIS  ItVS 

Haisin>.  si-cdrcl,  |Niniid  1.50  151 

Snifar.  |Miuiid                                 .  lOii  092 

^'ofTn ,  poini.l  :llM  .'!04 

la.  ixiuilil  liO'l  615 


Looking  at  a  year's  figures,  however 
the  showing  is  not  so  favorable  to  tbi 
consumer.  Prices  of  food  as  a  wholi 
advanced  10  per  cent,  between  March  l."i 

1917,  and  March  lo.  191S.  The  only  de 
cline  wasin  potatoes,  \\  hich  article  dwrea.sti 
.51  ])er  cent,  ("orn-ineal  showed  the  great 
est  increase,  which  was  7.")  j)er  cent.  Suga 
showed  the  least  increase,  or  4  per  cent 
The  incn-ases  in  the  ])rices  of  other  article 
ranged  as  follows:  Rib  roast,  14  per  cent. 
Hour  and  sirloin  steak.  1")  per  cent,  each 
bread,  17  i)er  cent.;  butter,  19  per  cent, 
round  steak.  20  per  cent.;  pork  chops.  2 
per  cent.;  eggs,  27  per  cent.;  ham.  31  p«. 
cent. ;  milk,  3.")  i)rr  cent. ;  lard.  39  ])er  cent, 
and  bacon.  47  i)er  cent.  P^xjd  as  a  whol 
was  .■')9  ])er  cent,  higher  in  March.  191> 
than  in  March.  1913.  Every  article  in 
creased  in  i)rice  33  per  cent,  and  o\ti 
Flour  was  just   twice  as  high  in  Mard 

1918,  as  in  March,  1913.  Lard  increase 
112  per  cent,  and  corn-meal.  14.")  ])er  eeni 
In  only  four  articles  was  the  increase  le> 
than  ')0  per  cent.  Ele\ en  articles  increase 
over  50  i)er  cent.,  and  three  of  these  ii 
creased  100  per  cent,  and  o\er.  Percer 
tages  of  inereases  in  detail  for  this  fivt'-ycji 
period  are  gi\en  as  follows:  Corn-mea 
14,5  per  cent.;  lard.  112  per  cent.;  floui 
100  per  cent.;  bacon,  87  per  cent.;  hai 
and  sugar.  09  per  cent. ;  bread,  08  j)er  cent 
potatoes,  07  per  cent. ;  eggs  and  pork  chop; 
00  per  cent.;  milk,  ol  per  cent.;  roiui 
steak,  49  per  cent.;  rib  roast,  38  per  cent 
sirh)in  steak,  37  per  cent.;  and  butter,  '.\ 
per  cent.  A  table  is  pnsented  showin 
average  and  relati\e  retail  prices  of  fog 
in  the  United  States  on  March  15  for  eac 
vear,  from  1913  to  1918,  as  follows: 


liynivi  .WoHfj/  Price  Martk  I 
lUl.i        1917        li'. 


.\riiii( — r  it  /.''/.; 

.Nrlt.in  steak,  pound                  $0  246  $0  246  $0,295 

Round  steak,  poun.l 213  .221  .267 

Hit)  roast,  pound 193  195  .233 

Chuck  roast,  pound    ....  160  193 

Plate  beef,  pound 122  .146 

I'ork  chops,  pound 202  177  279 

Bacon,  pound 261  2W  .333 

Hamrpound 262  2.56  .338 

l-ard,  poiuid 156  .152  .238 

Salini;n,  canned,  i)ound. ...          ...  .  198  222 

i:ir!'.s,  dozen 26;>  2.55  .349 

Mutter,  pound 414  .:559  .461 

Cheese,  pound 232  .323 

.Milk,  <iuart 089  .088  100 

Bread,  ;  6  ounce!* 063  072 

Flour,  pound 033  .044  .057 

Corn-meal,  pound 030  033  041 

Hice.  pound 091  .091 

I'(.tat.es.  pouiul 015  014  052 

Onioijs.  poiu'd ....  033  125 

Bc.iiis.  iKiyv,  ixjund ....  076  154 

Prunes,  pound ....  137  141 

l{:.i>ins,  seeded,  pound ....  .  125  141 

Suiar,  pound 054  066  .087 

CrITee.  iM'und 299  299 

Tea,  poiml  .■)4li  .546 


10;^ 
.3 
-.21 
.t 
.1 
.3 
.* 
-♦ 
.3 
.2' 
.♦ 
.& 
.3 
1 
0 
.0 
0 
1 
0 
.0 
.1 
1 

.1 
.0 
3 
6 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  tli 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popuh 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  1 
paid  to  strangers  e\en  tho  the\  exhib 
printed  matter  aiiparently  authorizin 
them  to  rei)resent  us,  and  especially  whe 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  Tn 
LiTKH.vuY  Di<;kst  mailing  list  showiii 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscrii)tions  is  nevt 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  n 
newals.  Better  send  sub.scripf ions  dircc 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  c« 
inak(>  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  su 
l)ect  tiiat  the  members  of  your  coininunit 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  cUicf  < 
j)olice  or  sherifT,  and  the  publishers,  an 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agci 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointl 
as  may  .seem  proper. 

Fl'nk  j.Vl   W.\(;n.\i,i.s  (\)mi\\nv, 

354-31)0  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  Citv. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
i  EASY   CHAIR 


I  his  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
„  •  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
,  salted  as  arbiter. 

riders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
i,ije  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

^  A  B.,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — "  (1)  Is  of  was  there 

an  Irish,  lanjruage,  or  is  it  a  dialect?      (2) 

';:  true  that  the   Irish  overran  England  and 

land  at  any  time?" 

)  There  is  an  Irish  language  and  it  has  a 

vocabulary  and  literature.  Lane's  EngUsh- 
1  Dictionary,  recently  published  by  the  Funk 
Va^nalls   Company,   contains    100,000   words 

phrases  in  close  on  1.800  pages.  The  price 
lie  book  is  $7.50.     Irish  belongs  to  the  Gad- 

•  branch  of  the  Celtic  speech.  (2)  According 
Dr.  Douglas  Hyde's  "  Uterary  History  of 
and"  (p.  22),  "In  378  Ammianus  Marcel- 
s  mentions  the  Irish  under  the  name  of  Scots, 
ng  that  the  Scotti  and  Attacotti  commit 
ulful  depredations  in  Britain;  and  Claudian, 
^w  years  later,  .  .  .  speaks  of  the  Irish  iii- 
on  of  Britain.  The  Irisli  expeditions  against 
il  and  Britain  became  more  frequent  toward 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  at  last  the  im- 
unate  Britons,  driven  to  despair,  sooner  than 
id  the  fury  of  the  Irish  and  Picts,  threw  them- 
es into  the  arms  of  the  Saxons."  On  page  34 
he  same  work  Dr.  Hyde  says:  "Niall  of  the 
e  Hostages  ascended  the  throne  in  379.     He 

assisted  the  D&l  Riada  clans  to  gain 
remacy  over  the  Picts  of  Scotland.  .  .  .  He 
cilessly  plundered  Britain  and  Gaul.  The 
s  and  Irish  Gaels  at  one  time  penetrated  as 

ai>  London  and  Kent " 

'Clery's  "Book  of  Invasions"  contains  a 
n  descripti%'e  of  treasuras  brought  home  by 
nhthan.  who   plimdered   Britain   in   the   first 

•  of  Christ. 

W.  E.  M.,"  Urbana.  Ohio. — "Who  is  the 
lor  of  the  following:  'You  can't  make  a  silk 
le  out  of  a  sow's  ear'?  " 

he  author  of  the  proverb  which  you  quote,  as 
he  case  of  most  proverbs,  is  unknown.  It  is 
>d  in  the  form,  "  You  can  not  make  velvet  out  of 
)w's  ear,"  in  John  Ray's  "Compleat  CoUec- 
of  EngUsh  Proverbs,"  i)ublished  in  1742. 


Vacation  Trip  of  2,200  Miles  of  Beautiful  Scenery* 
Shore  Line,  Islands,  Rivers  and  Bays 

on  the  Magnificent  New 

Cruising  Ship  ''South  American'' 

Cruises  Weekly  from  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Mackinac  Island  or  Georgian  Bay  Ports  and  Return 

The  Steamship  "South  American"  is  equipped  to  give  a  service  equal  to  the  best  Atlantic  Liners  and  offers 
many  innovations  for  travel,  comfort  and  amusement — a  ball-room,  an  orchestra,  children's  open  air  playgrounds 
and  deck  games — -all  these  are  free.  Steamer  chairs  and  steamer  rugs  easily  available.  The  "South  .American" 
was  planned  and  built  for  roominess  in  every  quarter,  with  promenade  and  sun  decks  of  unusual  width,  large 
grand  salon,  commodious  lounging  rooms,  and  dining  and  service  rooms  tor  perfect  catering.  State-rooms  and 
parlor  rooms  are  all  outside  (no  inside  rooms),  have  regular  size  windows  or  ports  to  insure  perfect  ventilation; 
have  running  water,  call  bells  and  electric  lights.  Parlors  have  brass  beds,  some  with  double  beds,  others  with 
twin  beds,  baths  .and  toilets.     The  cuisine  is  the  best  a  master  steward  and  chef  can  produce. 

J^S/SVfnU'^'Lt^^Ta'KSJ  The  Lake  Trips  That  Have  No  Equal 

Ask   American   Express  Co.,  any   rail  line  or  steamship  tourist  agency  or  apply 

CHICAGO,  DULUTH  &  GEORGIAN    BAY  TRANSIT  COMPANY 

W.  H.  BLACK,  General  Passenger  Agent,  314  So.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Klauck  Steamship  Agency,  Inc.,  2  Lafayette  Square,  Agents,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


JDERN'"  DUPLICATOR— A  BISI- 
>S  GETTER.  Si  up.  50  to  75  copies 
I  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
tine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days'  Trial. 
need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
eeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


■ES  TIME,  MONEY,  LABOR  — Costs 
than  the  average  mistake.  THE  RAV 
I  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest 
;d  machines.  .\lso  directly  subtracts. 
1  by  U.  S.  Government,  International 
tester  Co.,  B.  &  O.  Ry.,  business  and 
essional  men  everywhere.  Complete  for 
00.  Handsome  desk  stand  free.  Send 
noney,  but  write  for  20-day  free  trial. 
{  CO..  1927  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York. 


pay  $10.00  to  $750.00  tor  certain  $5.00 
without  motto.  We  want  and  offer  cash 
liums  for  all  rare  dollars,  halves,  quarters. 
ra,  ni-rkels,  cents  and  paper  money.  Send 
ow.  Get  Large  Coin  Circular.  Numis- 
c  Bank,  Dept.   10,  Fort  Worth,   Texas. 


MTED  immediately.  Men — Women,  18or 
.  $100  Month.  Thousands  v.  S.  Govcin- 
tWar  Positions  open.  Write  immediately 
ree  list.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 
t.  R-117,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


H  GRADE  AGENTS«l  SALESMEN 


H  GRADE  REAL  EST.\TE  SALES- 
M  WANTED,  to  establish  himself  with 
;ll-known  Southern  corporation.  This 
pany.  after  a  careful  study,  has  accumu- 
I  extensive  holdings  of  business,  icsi- 
ial  and  outlying  properties,  in  the  most 
'e  commercial  and  manufacturing  sections 
le  South,  and  is  now  ready  for  a  sales 
to  carry  on  this  business. 
Address  Box  181   Greensboro,  N.  C. 


1  London  Town"  you  see 

meet  the  real  British  character  and  get 
?side  of  the  real  Johnny  Bull.  F.  Berke- 
jmith  has  access  e.erywherc.  Read  his 
;  if  you  have  been  to  London.  It  will- 
se  you.  Read  it  if  you  haven't  been — it's 
best  to  g/-'  ;.  Brim  full  of  truth.  Copi- 
'illus^'  $1. SO  net. 

^  •'BtptiaT,  New  York  and  London 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PROMINE.NT  NEW  YORK  BUSINE.SS 
ME.\  desirous  financing  meritorious  inven- 
tions protected  by  me.  Send  your  ideas.  Hon- 
est advice  and  "Truth  .About  Patents"  free. 

J.  REANEY  KELLY. 
912-F  Woodward  Bldg.,    Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT  Y'OUR 
INVENTIO.N.  Ill  help  you  maricet  it.  Sead 
for  4  free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hun- 
dreds of  ideas  wanted,  etc.  .\dvice  tree.  Pat- 
ents advertised  free.  RICHARD  B.  OA'E.M, 
Patent  Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washingto:!,' 
D.  C.,or2278-\'WoolworthBldg.,Ne*Vorx; 


MILLIONS  SPENT  ANNUALLY  FOR 
IDE.AS!  Hundreds  now  wanted!  Pate:it 
yours  and  profit !  Write  today  for  free  boolis 
— tell  how  to  protect  yours?lf,  how  to  invent, 
ideas    wanted,   how  we    help  you  sell,  etc. 

211  Patent  Department, 
American  Industries,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOl'R  RIGHTS  TO  P.\T- 
ENT  PROTECTION.  Sign  and  witness 
form  ."Evidence  of  Conception."  This  form, 
book  and  suggestions  sent  f  re?.  Lancasl-r  S; 
Allwine,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers.  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and  $1,000,000  in  prizes  of- 
fered. Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  four  Guide  books  free. 
Patents  advertised  free.  \'ictor  J.  F^vans 
&  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATE.NTS  TH.\T  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Highest  references.  Best  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  W'ash- 
ington,  D.  C. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF 
ELOCUTION 

A  splendid  little  book  of  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  Ayres  on  the  practical  problems  of 
effective  public  speaking  and  reading. 
i2mo.  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontispiece. 
75  cents;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.,    New  York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


^LORADO  Springs  -  Manitoui 

In.the  Pikes_Peak  Region 

You  can  find  wrhatever  accommodations  you  desire; 
rustic  cottages  by  mountain  streams-furnished  homes 
from  modest  to  luxurious-attractive  camping  sites-a  Tudor 
Castle  in  unique  mountain  setting-and  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Broadmoor  and  Manitou  hotels  that  rank  with  the  finest  in 
the  land.  Write  today  for  illustrated  folders.  We'll  be 
glad  to  help  you  get  accommodations. 

THE  CHAMBER 

OF  COMMERCE 

100  INDEPENDENCE  BIJILDING 

Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 


GLEN       EVRIE- 


MEREDITH  INN 

IN      THE     CrtTSKILLS 

Private  suites,  sleeping  porches,  modern 
plumbing,  shower-baths,  electric  lights  and 
steam  heat.  Tennis,  large  casino  with 
bowling  alleys,  pool  and  billiards,  piano  and 
victrola  for  dancing.  Picrcc-Arrow  motor 
service.  Inn  garden.  Rates  moderate. 
Booklet. 
MEREDITH,   Delaware  County,   NEW  YORK 


PANAMA 

AND    WHAT    IT    MEANS 

By  John  Poster  Fraser 

Tlie  only  sXory  Covering  every  i>liase  of  every  tliint? 
Connected  with  the  grpatCanal.froni  an  Englishman's 
point  of  view.    Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

"The  men.  the  machinery,  tlie  accoinpli.shed 
work,  will  be  shai-ply  defined  and  real  U*  him  who 
reafls  the  story.  ' — the  Srientific  Ameriean.  \.  T. 

Large  1 2 mo,  cloth,  $1 .75  net;  by  mail,  $f  .85. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York.  N.Y. 


Loss  of  Money 

can  be  easily  avoided 
when  you  travel. 
Whether  on  business  or 
pleasure,  whenever  you 
travel — carry 

Hmerican  lErprese 
travelers  dbequee 

Sold  in  denominations  of 

$10— $20— $50— $100— $200 

Ask  for  them  at 

American  Express  Offices 

or  at  Banks 


ST.ANDARD  DICTION.^RY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 
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Why  America  has  the  best 
roast  beef  in  the  world 


THAT  cut  of  prime  roast  beef  on 
your  table — do  you  realize  that  it 
is  of  a  quality  such  as  our  fathers  sel- 
dom knew? 

In  their  day  meat  dressing  was 
purely  a  local  business — wasteful,  un- 
scientific, frequently  unwholesome. 

It  depended  solely  upon  such  cattle 
as  could  be  raised  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  —  cattle  adapted  mostly  for 
dairying  purposes  and  usually  sold 
for  meat  only  when  unfit  for  any- 
thing else. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  American  cattle-raiser,  herds  of 
broad-backed  cattle,  scientifically  bred 
for  meat -producing  purposes  in  the 
fertile  pasture  lands  of  the  West,  sup- 
ply a  quality  of  beef  that  is  the  standard 
of  the  world. 


This  scientific  breeding  on  a  large 
scale  became  practicable  only  when 
the  facilities  developed  by  the  modem 
packer  made  meat  dressing  and  dis- 
tributing a  national  instead  of  a  local 
business. 

Through  the  estaolishment  of  large 
packing  plants  with  adequate  stock- 
yards facilities  near  the  finest  cattle 
lands,  and  through  the  development 
of  country-wide  distributing  machin- 
ery that  assured  a  ready  market  at  all 
times  and  all  seasons,  the  breeding 
of  fine,  meat -producing  animals  was 
made  possible. 

And  because  those  parts  of  the  animal 
that  once  were  wasted  are  now  con- 
verted into  valuable  by-products,  the 
large  packer  is  enabled  to  sell  this 
better  beef,  dressed,  for  less  than  is 
paid  for  the  animal  on  the  hoof. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  ;vith   more  than   20,000  stockholders 
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Westclox 


Jyf/estclox  is  the  trade  mark  on 
^^   the  dial  of  every  timepiece 

made  by  the  Western  Clock  Co. 

It  is  a  pledge  of  quality. 

BIG  BEN,  Baby  Ben  and 
Sleep-Meter  are  the  best 
known  Westclox  timekeepers. 

All  JVestclox  alarms  keep 
good  time.  They  all  have 
the  patented  IVestclox  con- 
struction—a better  method 
of  clock  making. 

To  ring  on  time,  an  alarm 
clock  must  run  on  time. 

Western  Clock  Co.  -makers  ofTQ)estclox 

£fffBen       BabyBen      PocketBen      America      Lookout      Ironclad      Bingo      Sleep-Me^er 

La  Salle,  111..  U.  S.  A.  Factories  at  Peru.  III. 
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THE    DIGEST    SCHOOL    DIRECTORY    INDEX 

We  print  below  the  iidines  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colloKes  whose  announcements  appear  in  The  Digfisf  during  June.  The  June  1st 
issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each  school.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Latest  data  procured  by  one  who  visits  the  schools  is  always  on  hand.  Price, 
locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered.  Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  is  possible  and  receive  time-saving  infor- 
mation by  writing  to  the  schools  or  direct  to  the  School  Department  of   The  Literary  Digest. 


D.  C. 


Ga.. 
lu.    . 


Ky 


Ma.s:h 


GIRLS'   SCHOOLS   &   COLLEGES 

Cal.  . .  .  Miss  Head's  School Berkeley 

Co.N.N     Campbell  School Windsor 

Ely  School      Greenwich 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's.  Thompson 

St.  Margaret's  School Waterbury 

.  Chevy  Chase  School Washington 

Colonial  School Washington 

Fairmont  Seminary Washington 

Gunston  Hall   Washington 

Mount  Alto  School    Wa.>hington 

Mount  Vernon  Seminary.  .Washington 
National  Cathedral  School. Washington 
National  Park  Seminary    .  Washington 

Paul  Institute      Washington 

Shorter  College Atlanta 

Ferry  Hall Lake  Fore?t 

Frances  Shimer  School. Mount  Carroll 
Illinois  College  for  Women  Jackson  ville 

Rockf ord  College Rockford 

Science  Hill  School Shelby villc 

. Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore 

Hood  Seminary Frederick 

Maryland  Coll.  for  Women,  Luther". ille 
Notre  Dame  of  .Maryland.  .  .Baltimdre 

Abbot  Academy. .Andover 

The  Misses  Allen  School .   West  Newton 

Bradford  Academy Bradford 

Miss  Bradford  &  Miss  Ketuiedy's  Sch. 
So.  Hadl.-y 
Brookheld  School  .No.  Hmoktield 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  Sch.Bostdn 
Howard  Seminary      .    W.  Bridgewater 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale 

MacDuffie  School Springfield 

Mount  Ida  School Newton 

Quincy  Mansion  School.  .     .  Wollaston 

Rogers  Hall  School    Lowell 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster 

Standisb  Manor  School Halifa.x 

Tenacre    Welleslev 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick 

Whealon  College Norton 

Whiting  Hall So.  Sudbury 

.  Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis 

Lindeuwood  College St.  Charles 

.  St.  Mary's  Diocesan  School. .  .Concord 

.  Miss  Beard's  Sc  :ool Orange 

Centenary  Coll.  Inst..  .     Hackettstown 

Dwight  School Knglowoo'l 

Cathedral  Sch.  of  St.  Mary,  (iarden  CiLv 
Lady  Jane  Grey  School.  .Binghamton 

The  Knox  School    Tarrytown 

Marymntint  School Tarrytown 

Miss  MsLSon's  School Tarrvtown 

Ossining  School Ossining 

Putnam  Hall    Poughkeepsie 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

Wallcourt  School .Aurora 

Emma  WiUard  School Troy 

Oxford  College Oxford 

Smead  School Toledo 

Baldwin  School    Br.vn  Mawr 

Btechwood  School Jenkintowii 

Birmingham  School Birmingham 

Bishopthorpe  Manor...  So.  Bt-thleheni 
Miss  Cowles'  School  Hollid:iysburg 
The  Misses  Kirk's  School  Bryn  Mawr 

Miss  Marshall's  School Oak  Italic 

Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmon- 

Miss  Mills  School Mount  .\iry 

Oc.ont?  School    Og  nitz 

Shinlev  School Brvn  Mawr 

Wilkes-Barre  Institute.  ..Wilkes-Harrt' 

The  Lincoln  School Frovidonci> 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School.  ..Providence 

Ashley  Hall        ('harlcslon 

Ward-Belmont Nashville 

Averett  College    Danville 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton 

Hotlins  College   Hullins 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

L.vnchburg 

Southern  College I'l-teraburg 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vi.xlu 

Stunrt  H,ill         Staunton 

Sullms  CollcKi-  lln  .i..| 


Mo. 


N.  H. 
N.  J.. 


N.  Y 


Ohio 

I'A.. 


II.  1. 

s.  c.  . 

Tf.nn 

Va... 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS   &    COLLEGES 

Continued 

Va. Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar 

Virginia  College  Roanoke 

Virginia  Interment  College Bri.^tol 

Warrenton  Country  School   Warrenton 

W.  Va..  St.  Hilda's  Hall Charle.s  Town 

Wis.  .  .  .  Milwaukee-Downer  Sem.  .    Milwaukee 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

CON.N      Curtis  School         .  .    Brookficld  Center 

Loomis  Institute Windsor 

Riiigs  School Lakeville 

Rumsey  Hal! Cornwall 

Westport  Home  School Westport 

Wheeler  School No.  Stonington 

D.  C. .  .Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School. Wa.shingloii 

St.  Albans  School. Waf^hiiigton 

III.  .  .  .Lake  Fores.  Academy.  .  .  .Lake  l-oresl 

Me   . .  .Abbott  School Farmington 

Md  .  . .  .  Tome  School Port  Deposit 

Mass  .    Chauncy  Hall  School Boston 

Dummer  Academy So.  Byfield 

Hallock  School Great  Barrington 

Mon.3on  Academy Monson 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury 

Wiibraham  Academy Wilbrahaiii 

Williston  Seminary Easthampton 

Worcester  Academy W<ircester 

.Minn.  .Shattuck  School Faribauli 

N.  H. .   Holderness  School Plymouth 

N.  J.. .   Blair  Academy Blairstown 

Peddie  Instimte Hightstown 

Princeton  Prep.  School Princeton 

Rutgers  Prep.  School   New  Brunswick 

N.  Y . . .  Cascadilla  School Ithaca 

Irving  School Tarrytown 

Manlius  Schools Manlius 

Repton  School Tarrytown 

Stone  School Cornwall 

Pa CarsDn  Long  Institute  .  New  Bloomfield 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Acad....l^ncaster 
Kiskiminetas  Springs  Sch.  .  Saltsburg 
Mercersburg  Academy  .  .  .  Mercersburg 

Perkiomen  Seminary Pennsburg 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School .  Swarthmore 
R.  I. . .  .  Moses  Brown  School   .....  Providence 

Va Randolph-Macon  Acad.     .Front  Royal 

Stuyvesant  School Warrenton 

BOYS'   MILITARY   SCHOOLS 

.•\i.A. . .    Marion  Institute    .Marion 

I'ai Hitchcock  Mil.  Acad San  Rafael 

Conn     Stamford  Mil.  Acad Stamford 

Ga Georgia  Mil.  Acad College  Park 

111 Western  Mil.  Acad Alton 

Morgan  Park  Academy. .Morgan  Park 

InI).  .  .  .Culver  Mil.  Acad    Culver 

Ky Kentucky  Mil.  Institute Lvndon 

Mass..   Allen  Military  School        West  Newton 
*  Mitchell  Military  Academy.    ..Billericu 

Tabor  Academy Marion 

Mo.  .  .    Kemper  Mil.  School    Boonvillo 

Missouri  Milit  try  Academy         Mexico 

Wcntworth   Mil.  Academy     Ix-xington 

Mi.ss. .   Gulf  Coast  Mil.&  Naval  Acad     Gulf  port 

N.  .1..  .    Bordentowii  Mil.  Inst.         liordcntown 

Freehold  Mil.  Acad Freehold 

Nfwton  Academy Newton 

Wenonah  Mil.  Acad    Wenonuh 

N.  M.     New  Mi-jcico  Military  Inst  Roswell 

N.  Y.  .  .Peeksklll  Academy  .      IVekskill 

St.  John's  Mil.  School      .  .  .      Ossining 

Ohio...  Ohio  Mditary  Institute.        .Cincinnati 

Fa Penn.  Military  College ('lipster 

S.  C.  .    The  Citadel         Charleston 

Porter  Military  College      .  Charlesiton 

Tknn      Castlp  Ho: '.hts  Mil.  Acad  Lebanon 

Columbia  Mil.  Academy  CnUinibiu 

Tennessee  Md.   In';t;tute      Sweetwater 

Va....    BInckstone  Mil.  Academy     Blackstone 

Fishbume  Mil.  School.    ..Waynesboro 

Mussanulleii  Acadcm;/  Wond.Mtock 

Stajinton  Mil.  Aridoiny  Staunton 

W.  Vv.  Greonhr:cr  Prcs.  Mil.  Sch      Lcwisburi' 

W  !•-         St.  I()hn\  Mil.  AciMli'im  I ), Oaf'.. 1,1 


CO-EDUCATIONAL   SCHOOLS 

Me.  . .  .  Westbrook  Seminary Portland 

Mass.  . .  Dean  Academy Franklin 

Minn  .  .  Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna 

N.  H. .  .Colby  Academy New  London 

N.  Y. .   Horace  Mann  SchooL.New  York  City 
Oakwood  Seminary.  .  .  .Union  Springs 

Starkey  Seminary Lakemont 

Ohio.  .   Grand  River  Institute Austinburg 

Wis. .  .  .Wayland  Academy Beaver  Dam 

TECHNICAL    SCHOOLS 

(;oLO. .   Colorado  School  of  Mines (lolden 

D.  C.  .  Bliss  Electrical  School.  .  .  .Washington 
Ind.  ,  .  Rose  Polytechnic  Inst  .  .  Terre  Haute 
S.  D  ..  .  So.  Dakota  Sch.  of  Mines   .  Rauid  City 

FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Mo    .  .    Miss  Compton's  School St.  Louis 

N.  J.. .   Bancroft  Training  Sch Haddonfield 

The  Training  School Vineland 

Pa Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon 

Miss  Brewster's  School.  .  .  .Lansdowne 

Hedley  School Germantown 

Miss  Woods  School Rosl.vn 

SCHOOLS   FOR   STAMMERERS 

Wis.  . . .  N.-W.  Sch.  for  Stammerers.  Milwaukee 

VOCATIONAL  &  PROFESSIONAL 

Conn  .  N.  H.  Sch.  of  G  ymnastics  Neu  Haven 
O.  C .  .  .  Wilson-Greene  Sch.of  Mus.  Washington 

III.  .  .    Amer.  Coll.  Phys  .  Ed Chicago 

Nat'l  Sch.  Mech.  Dentistry    . .   Chicago 
N.  W.  Univ.  Sch.  of  Commerce. Chicago 

iND.  .  .  .Ind.  Dental  College Indianapolis 

Mass  .    Amer.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Boston 

Burdett  Business  Coll Boston 

Emerson  Coll.  Oratory Boston 

Gordon  Bible  College Boston 

Harvard  Dental   School Boston 

New  Church  Theo.  Sch Cambridge 

Perry  Kind.  Nor.  School Boston 

Sargent  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Cambridge 

School  of  Dom.  Science Boston 

School  of  Museum  Fine  Arts     Boston 
Worcester  Dom.  Science  Sch.  Worcester 
Mo.  .  .  .Morse  Sch.  of  Expression         St.  Louis 
N.  Y..  Bloomingdale  Hos.  Sch.  of  Nursing 

White  Plains 
Inst,  of  Musical  Art.  .    New  York  City 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca 

N.  Y.  Homoeo.  Med.  CoUege  N.  Y.  City 
Rochester  Ath.&  Mech. Inst.,  Rochester 
Russell  Sage  Coll.  Piac.  Arts  .  .  Troy 
Skidmore  Sch.of  Arts. Saratoga  Sprgs. 
Ohio.  .  .Cincinnati  Cons,  of  Music.  .Cmrinnati 

Dan.a's   Musical    Institute Warren 

Pa Penn.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts Chester 

UNIVERSITIES 

Mass..  University  of  Mass  .  . Boston 

Ohio..  Oberlin  College Oherlin 

Pa Temple  University Philadelphia 

Va.  .  .  .  Hampden-Sidney  Col.  Hampden-Sidne.\ 

SUMMER    SCHOOLS 

N.  Y..  .American  City  Bureau.  New  York  Citv 
N.  Y.  Sch.  of  Philan New  York  City 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

(  'an.  .     Camp  Vega Charle.-iton.  Ont. 

iNli.  .  .    Interlaken  Camp Rolling  I'rnirie 

Me    ...  Camp  Katahdin Harrison 

Mich     Camp  Tosebo   Onekama 

N.  H. .   Thorn  Mt.  Tutoring  Sch Jackson 

N.  Y..    Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp  Saugerties 

Junior  Platlsburg Platt.sburg 

Camp  Pok-O'-Moonshine.  Adirondacks 

N.  C.  .    .Laurel  Park  Camp Henderson ville 

Pa Dan  Beard  School Pocono  Mtns. 

W.  VA.Camp  Ronceverte Ronceverte 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

M  \ss..  .Camp  Q'lanset South  Orleans 

N.  H.  .   Camp  Allegro Silver  Lake 

Sarpent  Camp Pelerboro 

t'A  Pine  Tree  Camp Pocono  Mins. 

\'T  Wvnona  Camp      Fairloo 
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A  Touch  and  It's  Clean 


Save   laundry  bills — save   collar 
average  collar  costs — the  life  of 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  DU  Pont  de  Nemouks  6-  Co. 

ADVERTISING  DIVISION 
WILMINGTON  L.  D.  DELAWARE 


Challenge  Collars 
Py-raflin  Toilet  Goods 


iFairfield  Rubber  Cloth 
jindusfrial  Dynamites 


Transparent  Sheeting 


Py-ra-lin  Rods&-Tubes| 


Samitary  ^Vall  Finish 


Townjor  Country  Paint 


Vitrolac  Varnish 
Flowkote  Enamel 


Antoxide  Iron  Paint 


I  Bridgeport  Finishes 


Auto  Enamel 


Rayntite  Top  Material 


Blasting  Powder 


Farm  Explosives 


H  untlng&Trapshooting 


Anesthesia  Ether 


I  Metal  Lacquers 


Pyroxylin  Solvents 


Bronze  Powder 


Commercial  Acids 


'Motor  Fabrikoid 


jCraftsman  Fabrikoid 


Alums 


Pigment  Bases 


Tar  Distillates 


Py-ra  lin  Enamels 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

BUSINESS 


STATE 


Pilllllllllilllllllll>lllillllll'l(l>lllllllHiUillllUi\il[I 

Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
1105   Boardwalk 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


expense — have   a   clean  collar   always.     FigLire  your 
the  average  collar — the  cost  of  frequent  laundering. 
Then  compare  the  result  with 

Challenge  Cleanable  Collars 

Here  is  a  collar  with  the  same  dull  linen,  stitched 
edged  effect  of  a  laundered  collar — yet  one  that  requires 
no  laundering.  A  positively  non-wilting,  permanently 
white  collar — water  proof  stiffened  instead  of  starched, 
and  instantly  refreshed  with  a  little  soap  and  water. 

Admirable  for  dancing  and  almost  indispensable  for  every- 
day wear  because  of  its  rain,  perspiration,  oil  and  dust-proof 
qualities. 

Made  in  eighteen  styles,  half  sizes.  Sold  by  enterprising 
department  and  men's  furnishing  stores  everywhere.  Try 
them.  Check  the  coupon.  State  your  size  and  style  —  and 
send  25c  for  sample. 

The  Arlington  Works 

Owned  and  operated  by 

K,  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

72S  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Office  and  Factory,  Toronto 


The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are: 

E   I.  du  Pon(  de  Nemours  &■  Company,  ^/ilmingion.  Delaware Explosives 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  Bldg. ,  New  York .    .   Pyroxylin  &■  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 

Du  Pom  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware        .    Leather  Substitutes 

The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,  New  York  Ivory  Py-ra-lin  6- Cleanable  Collai  i 

Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa .    .        Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  and  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington    Delaware Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 


"""'fy,,,j,'^,„..^Mj//^^^' 


Th.-    T.itrrars'    Di^rst  far   Jiim-   2Q.    1918 


Why? 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Should  Be  Included  in  Every 
Advertising  Appropriation 


Pittsbur^Hi,  Pa.,  is  the  workshop  of  the 
world.  The  v\a)rkshop  of  the  world  is  doing 
more  for  this  eountry  than  any  other  eity.  The 
workshop  of  the  world  is  also  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  eities  of  this  eountry.  Hie  pros- 
perity of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  : 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  oversub- 
scribed its  Liberty  Loan  Quota 
by  over  $14,000,000. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  now  pre- 
paring to  accommodate  over 
100,000  more  population  about 
to  locate  here  on  account  of 
new  manufacturing  plants. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  oversub- 
scribed its  Red  Cross  Quota  by 
$1,500,000. 

Month  of  May  Pittsburgh 
Clearing  House  Exchanges  were 
over  $517,000,000,  increase  over 
last  year  of  $174,000,000,  an  ave- 
rage of  over  $6,000,000  per  day. 


These  hgures  entitle  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  a  big 
portion  of  any  advertising  appropriation. 


THE  GAZETTE  TIMES 

(EVERY  MORNING  AND  SUNDAY) 

Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph 

I  EVERY  EVENING  EXCEPT  SUNDAY 

Should  Be  Included  in  Every 
Advertising    Appropriation 


This  eombination  of  newspapers  is  the  adver- 
tising hub  of  Pittsburgh.  All  sueeessful  adver- 
tisers use  this  combination.  No  list  is  complete 
without  them. 

This  combination  is  bounded  newspaperly  by* 
JkjHalo,  (Cleveland,  C>olumbus,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia. 

A  flat  combination  rate,  making  these  desirable 
advertising  mediums  an  exceptionally  good  buy, 
is  now  in  force. 


Eastern  Office: 
KNILL-BURKE,  Inc. 
1 10  Weit  40th  Street 

New  York  City 


URBAN  E.  DICE, 

Foreign  Advtg.  Mgr. 

Gazette  Square 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Western  Office: 

KNILL-BURKE,  Inc. 

468  Peoples  Gas  BIdg. 

Chicago,  III. 


Payroll  of  Pittsburgh  District  Over  $10,000,000  per  Week 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


a       Bt.(;UIVIt  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

KtAcutivo  Arcuuntantii  commnnii  biir  iwlarltfn.  ThounnndM  of  llmiff 
noatl  UiKin.  Only  L'.UOll  r.<'rlinoil  I'ubllr  AccounUnU  In  U  S.  Many 
ur«  rarnlnil  tS.OW  t»  |I0  IHHJ  >  y»nr.     Wr  tmlti  v<mi  Ihnnily  b^  mall  Ir 


1111':    MANDAUI)    Die  I  KIN  Al<\ 

l<*ii.-aii  li<>lll<-  wIfMr   rilif-atioll  uil-l  •-uitiiir  n 


tiulT   rsl.-.  Ill.-.l. 


.f»nr«  tlfno  fur  C  I*    A.   kxiinilnntltinF,  <.r  

lion..     KnuwUdlfo  *>t  ll4M>kkf>epln»r  unn* 
yi>u  from  thojrrounil  up.    Our  c«iur.i'  >" 
•  iili.rvi.lun  of  «  liiryo  »lnlT  of  i;    1'     A 
Unholn.  A,  M      C.  T.  A.,   Korni.T  C.""!! 
«rrall>  of  IlllnoU:  Wm.  Arlhur  ('baa.-.  1.1      M 
Ury  rilln..la  Sut-   Koaril  of    Airoun 


'Unlintf  poal. 
w«'  prrpar,' 
>  undiT  Uio 
im  It.  r.aa- 
icUir.  IJnl- 
.  Kx  iWrr- 

_  ,,    ^nd    otitor   mrmbrr.   of 

Am.nraii   lnali(iit«   of  A unlnnia       I.0W    tuition    fw— <-aay    torma. 

VSrIla  now  for  fr.'n  l>."ik  of  An nljinrv  farla. 

La  S«ll«  Cst*n«ion  Unlvarslly,    D«pt.  SSa-MO,  Chlcaso 
i'hc   H'uriJ's  KJrcutfst  l.xtcn.iiuti  t  tiivvrjity 


LANGUAGES  ^^l^^\ro 


^V^U^^W&S     LEARNED 

ON     ALL      PMONOGHAPMS 


.1      |ii..nunti>il.  n    \inlll    ;ol 
.njvT    l.<C'»i:<  llulj   1>7    the 


•l.i.    l-.ihlr„,,.,n.       I 
ki.».    IL       e..uu<  .IhI     ft 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  RosanthaTa   Practical  LIngulatry 

I'l.  1  >  1  1  r-o.iiiiu.:.  IrJ  I,;  .J,..'>luri  la  l...|...|  o.>l:.(ti 
t  M  I  Ir.o.h  MI'.ltarT  t.'^i.i«t»llun.  .iih  rMutJi 
rr~      11. rl.       Writ.  r„r  Itouklal.u.l  (rMTrl.lOer.r. 

THC  LANQUAOt  PMONK  MtTNOD 
902  Putnam  BIdg.    t  W.  4Blh  Straal,  N.Y. 


The  Rocky  Mtn.  News 

Every  Morning 

The  Denver  Times 

Evening  except  Sunday 

Two  up-io-tlu'-miniitc  Xi»\v>pupers 
eovcring  thorolv  the  n*prescnt;vtive 
HuiiH^s  and  thV  HEAL  lU'YIXC; 
l^OWER  of  Deuvei  and  vicinity. 

l*ul>li<lu-d  in  the  same  plant,  but 
iluplicatiuti  eirc-ulation  LESS  THAN 
tX)l  R  per  cent. 

In  no  city  in  America  Is  the  distinction  »o  shiirply 
drawn  between  Jailie:*  cat^^rinfc  tu  the  best  and 
the  wi»r^v  flemt'tits  in  the  community.  TME 
NEWS  and  THE  TIMES  appeal  to  the  BEST  and 
art*  typii-al  "f  the  true  spirit  t-f  the  threat  West. 

Thev  are  the  Rotary,    Kiwannis,    Lions 
and    Optimist    club  papers  of    Denver. 

THE  NEWS  established  18oi^i«  one  of  tho 
...untr>  -  b.Ht  known  dailies.  THE  TIMES 
Mrrii v«  MORE  advertising  than  many  of  the 
lart^e^t  iiietrttpoliian  papers.  Roth  anionic  the 
nation's  leaders  in  automobile  advertising. 

THE  NEWS  and  THE  TIMES  reach  the  responsive 
classes  and  the  wealth  of  the  Kocky  Mountain 
rc-ifion—aregioHrich  in  agriculture,  stuck -raising. 
(iiininif,  oil  and  other  natural  resources— whers 
money  is  more  plentiful  today  thuo   ever  before. 


Put  Your  Boy  RisSht 


Today,  more  than  ever  before,  his  pliable 
inlnii  must  be  guided  straight  and  true, 
■sfuif  iri7'i  his  reading:  The  American  Boy 
Magazine  has  won  the  confidence  of  pareiita 
because  of  its  manly,  constructive,  vigorous 
spirit.  It  is  a  itowerliil  iii,l'iu<>He  fur  fiusiHir 
ijoiiii!  The  American  Boy  is  read  by  ovet 
5U0.UOO  boys  every  month.  "Read  to  pieces" 
IS  testimony  of  Y.  .M.  C.  A.'s  and  Libraries. 
Any  news-stand,  or  subscribe  direct  lo 

$1.50  a  year    The  Sprague  Pub.  Co., 

IScacopyon  S66  Amerlcui  Bldf., 


news-stands 


Detroit,  Mich. 


AmericanBoy 

"The  Biggest.  Brightest.  Best  Magalln*  for 
Boys  in  all  the  World" 


^(arhLANGUAGESbvLISTENING 

ON    K<7^A»OHW  PHONOGRAPH 


.It  Iioim-  with  Disc  Corlt'i.i 
i>lii)ne  I-  a  II  g  u  a  r o  Reconi.- 
Write  to  us  for  FREE  booklet 
tiiljN  ;  easy  pavment  plan 

h.'iutiirsftl  hft  f«<iWl'»(7  ii,iii-,-rwi'/i''< 

CORTINA  ACADEMY.  Suilt  2180.  12  E.  46(h  Slretl.  N  Y 


Spanish  •  French-Sttglish-  Italian  -  Gerwart 


SHORT-STORY  WRFTING 

A  course  nf  forty  lessons  in  tlie  histoiy,  form, 

Is.trniHire.nnilwritinirof  the.shori-siorTtauiihthy 

I  Itr.J.  Ilprit  f  •.•■nn.'ln.for  irarsKdllomrLipiilnroll's. 

J.ir'-/iuytJ  riif<i/oj;iio/rct',      Vlia&o  addr<AA 

TIIK  IIOJIK  COKKKSl'OXDKM  K  SI  IIOOI, 

lit.  lUoii.ciD     Drpt.  71  Springfield,  Has*. 

LAUREL  PARK  CAMP  *"^S.'<;rV.in*rX"«""-' 

\lmii  li-  .'siio  u.  IMiiv  .ition.il.  .ithlrtio.  KlectricalK  lighinl. 
Mmlerii  li.itli  i.Hiiii.  U.i-cb.tll.  b.i>Wet-l)all.  lenni^'.  HiWc!'. 
Miliiat>  Kiption.il)  tinder  \\  e^t  I'oinier.  Target  prai'lifo. 
Resident  pli\-<iii,in.  KeKinsJnne  jo.  S«iH'ks.  NIodoratc  price. 
For  booklet  .ipply  I.  H    Rrdwn,   I'M  .A  .  Charleston.  S.  «' 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition    to   resident 

wink,  oHcrs  alio  instiuc- 

lion  by  correipontjence, 
lor     di-tjilfj     in-  ^p^,,      |, 

(ornintitin  uddrvsa  i^   flF 

U.ofC.(Div.R)Cbicago,ni.    Miwt.iiTn* 
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The  Best  Newspaper  Editorial 
of  1917  Was  Written  by 
CoL  Henry  Watterson 

Columbia  University  (Department  of 
Journalism)  made  the  award,  which 
every    American    will    applaud. 

And  He  Says: 

**The  war  editorials  of  The  Philadelphia 
North  American  are  the  best  that  have  been 
published  anywhere," 


Hall  Caine 

"1  have  read  the  j;reater  jiart  of  both 
volumes,  and  I  ronsratulate  you  very  sin- 
cerely upon  their  sustained  excellence.  That 
such  a  long:  series  of  admirable  articles 
should  have  been  published  in  The  North 
American  is.  I  think,  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  Allied  nations.  They 
seerri  to  me  to  be  distinguished  throushout 
by  higrh  literary  quality,  intimate  historical 
knowledge,  deep  humanity,  the  utmost  im- 
partiality, and  at  the  same  time  'by  imagi- 
nation, sympathy  and  a  never-failing'  sense 
of  justice." 

— From  a  tetter  from  Hall  Caine.  the 
eminent  British    author. 


Herbert  Adams  Gibbons 

"The  collected  editorials  of  The  North 
American  will  have  a  permanent  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  war.  Nowhere  have  I 
seen  so  clearly  and  so  concisely  stated  the 
background  of  the  hundred  topics  treated 
in  the  two  volumes  of  "The  War  From  This 
Side."  For  busy  people  who  have  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  delve  deeply  into 
ante-bellum  books  on  Kuropean  politics  and 
social  conditions  and  international  law.  let 
alone  keep  up  with  the  tremendous  output 
of  the  last  thirty  months,  the  privilege  of 
reading-  these  brilliant  editorials,  in  which 
every  word  is  weighed  and  counts,  is  a 
boon   and   a  tfodsend." 

— From  a  reciew  in  "Book  News,"  bv 
Dr.  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  author  of 
"The  Sev  Map  of  Europe,"  "The 
Foundations  of  the  Ottoman  Empire," 
etc. 


James  M.  Beck 

"In  this  form  these  editorials  comprise 
a  permanent  contribution  of  real  value  to 
one  of  the  greatest  chapters  of  history. 
The  editorials  impressed  me  as  uniformly 
excellent.  They  are  full  of  thought,  well 
fortified  by  historic  facts,  and  their  literary 
form  leaves  nothing-  to  be  desired  in  its 
vigor  and  lucidity.  In  more  than  one  of 
these  editorials  the  philosophic  grasp  of  a 
great  theme,  the  unfailing-  resources  of 
historical  knowledge  and  the  masterly  dic- 
tion reminded  me  of  Macaulay.  Public 
opinion  is  still  a  very  vital  forte  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  notwithstanding-  the 
present  imposing  and  unprecedented  display 
of  force,  and  I  am  writing  to  congratulate 
you  not  merely  upon  your  great  mission, 
but  also  because  these  books  of  editorials 
show  how  effectively  you  have  risen  'to 
the  height  of  the  great  argument."  " 

— From    a    letter   from   James   M.    Beck. 

former  A.i.ii.ttant    Attorney   General   of 

the   United  States. 


A  British  Statesman 

"I  mentioned,  when  you  were  over  here, 
the  high  opinion  1  hail  formed  as  to  the 
leading  articles  in  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  a  copy  of  which,  as  published 
in  book  form,  had  been  sent  to  me.  I  have 
since  lent  them  to  Arnold  IJennett.  and  he 
entirely  shares  my  view  as  to  their  literary 
excellence." 

— From  a  letter  to  an  American  from   a 

former  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 

Britain. 


Colonel  Watterson  is  one  of  the  multitude  of  public  men 
who  read  regularly  The  North  American's  editorials  on  the 
great  world  -^onflict.  He  keeps  on  his  desk  the  volumes  con- 
taining them — 

THE  WAR  FROM  THIS  SIDE 

In  March,  1915,  in  response  to  many  requests,  some  of 
the  principal  war  editorials  published  by  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  up  to  that  time  were  issued  in  book  form — as 
"a  survey  of  the  historical  backgrounds  of  the  great  war  and 
as  an  interpretation,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  of  the 
issues  involved."  The  collection  was  so  heartily  welcomed, 
both  in  America  and  Europe,  that  a  second  volume  was  issued 
in  August,  1916. 

Third  Volume  Now  Ready 

The  articles  in  this  volume  carry  the  second  part  of  the 
Russian  revolution  and  the  entrance  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  series  is  to  be  continued  in  the 

Fourth  Volume  in  Preparation 

These  writing  present,  in  chronological  form,  a  pan- 
oramic  view  of  the  epoch-making  struggle  as  its  mighty 
events  have  unfolded.  They  explain  the  historical,  racial, 
political  and  economic  forces  at  work  in  the  world  up- 
heaval. They  interpret  history  in  the  making.  Publicists, 
teachers,  students  and  men  of  business  and  the  professions 
have  found  them  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value. 

The  three  volumes  issued  may  be  obtained  together  or 
separately.       Each  is  complete  in    itself. 

They     are     attractively     printed     and 
bound  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 

PRICE,  EACH  VOLUME,  $1.00  POSTPAID 


Order  from 

THE   NORTH   AMERICAN 

PHILADELPHIA 

The  Oldest  Daily  Newspaper  in  America 


C>  The   Literary  Digest  fur  Jinn-  29.    1918 
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Take   the    Word 
Of    These    Owner* 

"1  o  1  lit-  mall  or  uolliali 
l.lkillK    lid'     Seriously,     to 

IhoM-  tli'd'iiiiincil  (li.it  lilr 
shall  I  omit  for  suiiifdiiiiK 
ili'liiiiii',  aiKl  to  tli(>H<'  who 
«<iiilcl  allaiii  HiiiifsH.  riu- 
M<  (ital  Kflfiriinry  l.ilirary 
will  iirovi'  of  <■  X  I  r  f  iii  i- 
V  a  1  II  !•  Tlir  siitiiccts 
iri-.itr(l  ill  ilifM'  lioolts  arr 
of  vital  ll[l|ioltallri'  to  all 
inli'lliKi'iit  |)ii)|)lc." 
( 'hmlrr  II.  Hrrhr, 

HrcK)kfvri.  N.  t. 

"Ili«f  voliiiiif  on  'Prarti- 

I  alil\  '    aloiii'    is    w  <>  r  t  h 

many  liiiirs  tlir  |>riic  paid 

lor  llir  li'ii  books." 


"Tliry  art-  rrally  in<ll»- 
|i<ii'..ililiv  A  rial  stiuli-iit 
of  rill-  Mint.il  lOlVuii-iuy 
l.il>t.iry  Is  IjoiiikI  to  t.ikr 
Ills  plat  r  III  thr  first  r.ink 
of  I'oiistriu  tivr,  ffliciciu. 
aiif]  ronH4Hjiifntly  hiicccbb- 
fiil  biiHincHH  men.'* 

Kttnrr  II.   Ilrnrlh. 

I'r«*al(tent    KifadUfai'tiirvrM   and 

Trttifrrn  (*a«uully  i'.n., 

Ilf.trnil.  MIcli. 

"Voii  li.ivr  not  (lour 
IIk'Hi  lull  lusiiii'  ill  your 
.nlvrrtisi-iiii'iUH  ■riii.>-  iu)t 
oiilv  In-. It  till-  siilijnti* 
iiiorr  (  opioiiHly  than  I  hail 
antiri|i.iti'il  liiit  tin-  loKltuI 
anil  thoio  ih-vclopiiirtit  of 
r.uh  lopii  rrnilrrs  tlic-ni 
valualili'  to  all  Iri-Hliiiii-n 
in  high  Hclioul  tu  rxiicrl- 
rn>i-ij  l»ii-ini'ss  iiH-ii." 

Ikli  <J  II     .S<l/>-<.  CIlKUK".  III. 


USE  YOUR  BRAINS 

OR  YOU'LL  LOSE  YOUR  GRIP 

IN  tluincliToii.s  tones  tlu-  world  calls  for  nun  and  women  who  can  do  big  things — men  and  women 
who  can  think  straight  and  constructively!  Ai't-ragr  men  there  are  on  all  sides  whose  future 
will  surely  run  in  narrow  grooves.  But  what  glorious  rewards  await  those  earnest  souls  who  are 
lifting  themselves  above  the  dead  level  of  "averageness"  h\'  developing  now 
the  mental  (lualities  that  are  sternly  demanded,  and  which  will  he  even 
more  sorely  needed  v\hen  the  war  is  won! 

Here  are  ten  gre.it  book.siliat  will  fill  a  g.ip  in  iiiminuT.il)le  lives,  'riu'sc  volumes  reveal 
the  priceless  secrets  the  possession  of  which  inaki'S  life  worth  living  and  wins  leadership 
in  every  oceiipation  for  those  who  i)ul  them  into  praetise. 

The  Mental  KtViciency  Libr.iry  tells,  in  sim]>le  hmguage,  for  the  average  reader  the 
great  priiuiples  of  i)ersonal  etitieiency  and  mental  growth,  and  shows  you  hf)w  to  grasp 
.md  ineorporale  them  in  Noiir  e\eryda\  life. 

Nearly  2()(),oo()  men  and  wonu'ii  own  thest'  imusiial  \(jliimes,  and  it  is  sale  to  say 
that  for  a  vast  number  of  them  the  gli-aming  truths  and  wisdom  in  these  books  have  in- 
spired new  hojie,  rekindled  the  fires  of  ambition,  and  lifted  the  toriimate  purchasers 
joyously  to  a  higher  and  nion-  infiuenlial  i)lace  in  the  world. 

INFLUENCE:  How  To  Exert  It 


POISE:  How  To  Attain  It 

lli-r<-  tlR-  iiiuiicnsi.-  \aliK-i(f  i)i)i>f  is  expluiiied,  svlLli 
nistriKtioiis  for  afiiuiriiiK  llic  iibillty  to  be  thor- 
oughly iit  case  ami  .sL-lf-coiilr()llc(i  in  all  situations, 
i-vcn  niulcr  ihi-  most  trying  circunistaiiccs.  .\  clear 
explanation  is  sivoii  of  how  one  man  can  dominate 
a  situation  without  apiieariny  to  do  so;  how  to  rid 
yourself  of  uncertainly;  how  to  hold  an  individual 
or  an  audience;  how  to  create  the  favorable  first 
impression  that  counts  for  so  much  in  business  and 
social  life.  etc..  etc. 

TIMIDITY:  How  To  Overcome  It 

This  volume  shows  you  how  to  net  rid  of  doubt  of 
yourself  which  i.s  the  cause  of  all  timidity.  It  de- 
scribes the  way  to  attain  thorouKh  self-confidence; 
how  to  develop  moral  couraKe.  courage  of  your  con- 
victions; how  to  develop  physical  courage;  how  to 
gain  the  iiower  that  will  give  you  mastery  of  your- 
self and  mastery  of  others.  It  explains  the  handi- 
cap in  business  and  society  that  timidity  placi-s  on 
you,  and  how  to  overcome  it. 

PERSEVERANCE:  How ToDevelopIt 

Of  all  the  modern  "keys  to  fortune"  none  more 
easily  turns  the  tumblers  of  the  lock  than  Persever- 
ance. This  volume  analyzes  this  quality,  points  out 
all  the-  laciors  which  contribute  to  (jreat  per.sever- 
ance,  and  then  shows  you  how  you  may  develop  it 
in  yourself.  How  to  exercise  self-control;  how  to 
throw  oil  worry  and  fatigue;  how  to  keep  fresh, 
keen,  and  enthusiastic  for  your  job;  how  to  train 
your  mind  to  concentrate,  create,  apply  itself  to  any 
task  you  will^— these  and  many  other  phases  of  the 
subject  .in-  explained  for  you. 

OPPORTUNITIES: 

How  To  Make  the  Most  of  Them 

This  is  an  inspiring  and  stiKKcstive  branch  of  mental 
efiiciency  which  shows  how  fortune  and  Kood  luck 
are  nothing  more  than  seiziiiK  opportunities  that 
present  themselves,  or  KuiiiK  ahead  and  making  the 
opportunities  yourself.  How  to  know  a  KOod  oppor- 
tunity and  lake  the  fullest  advantase  of  il;  how  to 
acciuire  resourcefulness;  how  to  handle  every  silua- 
tioii  so  thai  you  may  make  of  il  .m  opporlunity  lo 
Kain  some  advanla«e;  how  to  de\elop  the  winning 
combination  of  audacity  and  unod  judmnent,  etc. 

PERSONALITY:  How  To  Build  It 

The  iliipoil.mt  pait  that  |n-ts()ii.ilil\-  plays  in  all 
the  activities  of  life  is  described.  Vou  are  su^-vn 
tlie  characleri.stics  that  make  up  the  man  or  woman 
of  personal  inannetism  and  power,  and  how  you 
may  develop  them  in  yourself.  Habits  to  ciiltiv.ile. 
mistakes  to  avoid,  (illalilii's  needed  .mil  how  lo 
acipiire  them  -every  phase  of  |)ersonalily  buildiiiK 
and  exercisinu  is  explained.  Remarkable  sUkkcs- 
tions  as  lo  how  lo  "arrive"  in  .siR-iety  oi  business 
areotfeied. 

FREE— This  $L50  Book 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE 
THE  RIGHT  VOCATION 

l*'runi  it  >'ou  leain  in  ilet.iil  what 
.ibility  JH  meilrij  for  eai  li  of  I.4<«) 
liisiinit  vocations:  how  to  <li  mover 
wlu'tlier  or  iu>l  your  pri-Hent  \\i>rk 
in  your  rinM  work;  how  lo  examine 
yourself  tu  ascertain  iust  wh.it 
work  you  are  best  tilted  for;  how 
to  hriiiK  into  iilay  .your  ureatest 
pow-iTs;  how  lo  iiiaico  your  work 
yielrl  the  most  H.itisfaetion  and 
profit  .  etc..  etc.  TIum  f>ook  is  \-i- 
lally  neeesHary  to  every  iii.iii  or  wotiian  who  wants  the 
riKlit  joU  to  every  etn[>lovei  who  wants  the  riKht  men 
—  to  i-ver\  o.irent  who  w.iiils  liiH  noii  or  daughter  to  fiiiil 
the  riuhl  pl.iie  in  his  oi  her  life  work  Krrr  to  all  nhu 
Inn    llir  .Mriiliil  KOrlriiri   l.lhr«ri   nlllilii  licit  30  dat  >. 


It  is  your  personal  intiuence  on  your  associates  that 
determines  your  place  in  life,  and  to  be  successful 
you  must  e.\ert  it  intelligently.  This  volume  ex- 
plains how  lo  concentrate  all  the  laws  of  mental 
efficiency  in  the  building  and  exercising  of  your  fjer- 
sonal  influence.  How  to  assume  and  hold  authority; 
how  to  develop  personal  magnetism  and  self-confi- 
dence; how  to  command  your  associates,  sway  an 
audience,  persuade  those  you  meet  to  your  way  of 
thinking;  how  to  exercise  your  influence  wi.sely  and 
to  your  greatest  advantage  in  every  situation. 

COMMON  SENSE :  How  To  Exercise  It 

This  \olume  shows  why  simple  common  sense  is 
such  a  rare  tiuality — and  such  a  valuable  one.  .\nd 
it  gives  thorough  instructions  for  de\eloping  it. 
How  to  see  all  sides  of  everything  and  then  take  the 
wisest  course;  how  to  weigh  advice  and  judge  its 
value;  how  to  dispel  illusions  and  overcome  unwise 
impulses;  how  to  analyze  evidence  and  make  intel- 
ligent deductions;  how  to  train  yourself  to  be 
governed  in  all  your  actions  by  common  sense — 
these  and  many  other  i)hases  of  the  subject  are 
explained  fully. 

PRACTICALITY:  How  To  Acquire  It 

This  volume  explains  how  you  may  control  all  your 
thoughts  and  actions  so  that  they. may  be^of  prac- 
tical advantage  to  you.  How  to  acquire  the  knack 
of  easy  application  to  any  task.  How  to  break  up 
bad  habits  without  difficulty;  how  to  get  the  sub- 
stance of  a  book  from  one  reading;  how  to  use  your 
full  strength  and  overcome  your  weaknesses;  how- 
to  know  false  practicality,  and  avoid  errors  in  fore- 
sight; tlie  stock  in  trade  of  the  practical  man  and 
hoW'  he  uses  it,  etc. 

SPEECH:   How  To  Use  It  Effectively 

The  expression  of  numy  of  the  powers  of  the  mind 
depends  largely  upon  your  ability  to  use  specvh 
effectively.  This  volume  shows  you  how  to  talk  to 
win  in  every  phase  of  lifi' — whether  in  a  dinner 
speei'h,  in  a  social  con\ersalion.  on  a  platform,  in  a 
business  interview,  or  anywhere  else.  Il  gives  you 
the  secrets  of  appealing  to  the  fundamental  instincts 
of  human  nature;  it  shows  how  to  present  your 
facts  and  opinions  to  the  best  advantage;  it  explains 
how  .md  when  to  arouse  the  dilTerent  emolions.  etc. 

CHARACTER:  How  To  Develop  It 

Only  by  intelligent  development  c;in  the  full  force 
of  your  character  be  put  into  play.  This  volume 
explains  the  best  inethods  of  development.  How  to 
make  the  most  of  your  strong  points  ami  strengthen 
your  weak  ones;  how  lo  conquer  fe;ir  and  foolish 
senliinenls;  how  to  see  things  cle.ir'y  .ind  make  wise 
decisions;  how  lo  concenli;ite;  how  to  develop  tin- 
ri-asotiiiig  powers,  the  an,il>  tical  powers,  the  cre.i- 
tive  powers,  iind  coordimite  them  all  to  work  to 
your  gre.ilesi  .idwiiiliigi-. 
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Food  -  Clothing  -  Shelter 

BECAUSE  these  things  are  essential — fundamental — the  world  makes 
their  production  its  chief  enterprise — their  distribution  and  sale  the 
foundation  of  its  commerce. 

People  must  be  fed.  So  food  production,  distribution  and  sale  rank 
first  in  importance. 

People  must  be  clothed.  And  the  production  and  sale  of  clothing  is 
second  only  to  food. 

People  must  have  homes.  And  those  of  the  essential  things  which  go 
to  make  the  home  are  third  in  trade  volume. 

In  the  Second  City  of  America — Chicago — the  market  place  where 
competition  in  the  sale  of  these  elemental  things  is  keenest — where  mer- 
chandising in  its  highest  sense  reaches  the  top  point  of  development — is 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 

Manufacturers,  distributors  and  retail  dealers  secure  ideal  contact  with 
nearly  all  of  the  great  buying  population  of  Chicago  through  the  domi- 
nating city  and  suburban  [circulation  of  The  Daily  News — 94%  of  its 
nearly  400,000  daily  average  circulation  being  concentrated  in  Chicago 
and  its  suburbs. 

These  figures  (in  agate  lines)  for  the  first  five  months  of  1918,  covering 
a  war  period  in  which  grave  importance  has  been  attached  to  food,  clothing 
and  home  furnishings,  show  conclusively  the  undisputed  leadership  of 
The  Daily  News  in  the  six-day  advertising  field  in  Chicago — a  field  in 
which  its  commanding  position  has  never  been  successfully  contested: 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


MEN'S  &  WOMEN'S  CLOTHING 


FURNITURE  (HOME  FURNISHINGS) 


The  Daily  News,  199,597 

Second  Paper      .     .     134,179 


The  Daily  News,  489,029 

Second  Paper       .     .     445,976 


The  Daily  News,  172,735 

Second  Paper       .     .       78,463 


("Furniture  -Home  Furnishings"  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  "shelter" 
because  more  nearly  than  any  other  advertising  classification  it  describes 
what  the  term  "shelter"  means  to  Chicago,  a  city  which  lives  so  largely  in 
rented  apartments  and  flats.) 

This  supremacy  of  The  Daily  News  in  the  three  elemental  classifica- 
tions proves  the  powerful  influence  of  Daily  News  advertising  upon  the 
home  life  of  Chicago,  and  it  illustrates  forcefully  how  deep  rooted  is  the 
buying  influence  that  it  exercises  over  the  great  army  of  Daily  News  readers. 

The  Daily  News  is  read  at  home  in  the  evening,  when  buying 
decisions  are  made,  and  it  is  a  pronounced  factor  in  the  budget  making  of 
nearly  every  worth-while  family  in  Chicago. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  very  nearly  every  merchandising  campaign 
that  is  successful  in  Chicago  is  built  upon 

THE  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 
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ELECTROCHEMISTS  AMAZED  AT 
THE  SOUTHS  VAST  RESOURCES 
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HOW  DIXIELAND  IS  HELPING  TO  WIN  THE  WAR  WITH  ATMOSPHERIC 
NITRATES.   BAUXITE  AND  OTHER  MINERAL  PRODUCTS 

"Take  away  from  till- aeroplane  and  automobile  industry,  aluminum,  artificial  abrasives,  alloy  steel,  high-speed  steel  and  other  prcxlucts  of  tin-  .In  trie  furnace  ami 
it  would  cease  to  exist  on  its  present  lines." — F.  J.  Tone.  Works  ManaRtr,  Carborundum  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


SOMF/THINd    extraordinary    happtncd    rtctntly    that 
will    have    far-reaching,  and     wonderfully    heneHcial 
effect  on  the  future  of  the  Southern  States. 

A  party  of  f27  members  of  the  American  Electro- 
eheinical  Society  made  a  tour  of  inspection  thru  tht 
Appalachian  South. 

Nothing  startling  about  this,  perhaps.      But — 

Among  its  members  this  Society  numbers  the  leading 
commercial  scientists  to  whom  America  owes  her  su- 
premac\'  in  electrochemistry  and  electrometallurgy — two 
modern  arts  so  vital  to  our  welfare  and  so  important  in 
successfull)'  waging  the  war.  And  for  these  distinguished 
scientists  to  turn,  en  masse,  toward  the  South's  vast 
natuial  resources  and  to  be  at  once  amazed  and  delighted 
with  their  immensity,  means  that  the  trip  brought  the 
right  men  into  close  personal  touch  with  what  the  South 
has  to  ofTer  the  capitalist  for  industrial  development. 
For  it  is  upon  the  advice  and  the  judgment  of 
these  very  scientific  experts  that  the  captains  of 
industry  depend  in  deciding  where  to  invest  their 
millions! 

At  the  last  annual  National  Exposition  of  Chemical 
Industries  in  New  York,  the  attention  of  many  electro- 
cbeniists  of  national  prominence  was  directed  toward  the 
Appalachian  South  tlru  tht  \  arious  exhibits  of  Southern 
railroads.  I  hey  v ere  so  impressed  with  the  possibilities 
in  the  South  as  the  future  situs  for  the  industries  of 
electrochemistry  and  electrometallurgy  that  they  decided 
to  make  their  spring  meeting  a  tour  thru  the  Appalachian 
.South  to  view  the  situation  at  hrst  hand.  Hence  the 
Ma\  trip. 

ELECTROCHEMISTRY'  and  electrometallurgy  ha>e 
flourished  most  large'y  in  the  Niagara  Falls  district 
because  the  abundant  and  cheap  waterpower  there  was 
made  a\ailable.  Mut  further  expansion  there  is  im- 
possible. Now  "big  business"  is  seeking  new  hydro- 
electric centres. 

WIlAl  constitutes  an  electrochemical  centre.' 
lust,  cheap  power.  In  large  blocks.  I  wenty- 
four  hours  a  day.  Every  day.  I  he  South  has  this  in 
overwhelming  abundance,  and  as  this  power  is  being 
d( MJoped  huiulrtds  of  mines  and  mills  and  municipalities 
are  changing  from  steam  to  hydroelectric  power. 

I  he  1  ennessee  river  alone  offers  a  million  horse 
power,  <n()ugh  to  fosti  i  an  (  Iccrroihetnical  colony  twice 
the  size  of  that  at  Niagara  today!  Alabama  has  im- 
mense waterpower  and  1,()(K)  miles  of  navigable  streams. 

When  the  Ciovernment  sought  to  locate  its  giant 
nitrogen-fixation  industr\  in  this  country  for  the  electro- 
chemical production  of  ammonia  and  nitrates-  "without 
which  we  can  neither  feed  our  populace  nor  defend  our 
borders,"  as  Dr.  Colin  Ci.  link,  president  of  the  Electro- 


chemical Society,  declares  it  investigated  the  capacities 
of  localities  all  over  the  United  States.  Then  it  very 
wisely  decided  to  erect  the  "air  saltpeter"  factories  in 
Alabama  at  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  lennessee  river  and 
Sixty  Million  Dollars  is  now  being  spent  there  in  con- 
struction. 

lo  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  hydro- 
electric power  now  available  in  the  Appalachian  South,  it 
may  be  said  that  — 

Ten  Million  Dollars  have  already  been  spent  by 
the  Alabama  Power  Company  at  Lock  12  on  the  Coosa 
river  to  develop  power  sufficient  to  save  a  yearly  con- 
sumption of  500,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  Georgia  Railway  &;  Power  Company  operates  a 
100,000  horsepow^er  hydroelectric  plant,  under  a  600- 
foot  head,  at  Tallulah  Falls,  Ga.,  that  supplies  Atlanta 
and  all  northern  Georgia  with  power.  I  his  plant  has 
been  in  operation  since  1914  and  saves  annualK  about 
400,000  tons  of  coal.  The  same  company  has  another 
plant  at  Morgan  Falls,  15,000  horsepower;  another  at 
Gainesville,  5,000  horsepower,  and  is  building  a  fourth 
near  Tallulah  Falls  of  65,000  horsepower. 

In  North  and  South  Carolina  hydroelectric  power  is 
furnished  by  the  Southern  Power  Company,  the  largest 
concern  in  the  South,  with  plants  all  over  the  two  states. 
These  plants  carry  an  equivalent  of  750,000,000  kilowatt 
hours,  making  a  saving  of  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
coal  annually. 

I  he  hydroelectric  plants  operating  in  five  states  of 
the  Appalachian  South  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  .-Mabama  and  Tennessee — have  a  capacity  that 
saves  annually  about  4,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

Arkansas  has  thousands  of  horsepower  wasting  in  her 
mountain  streams.  Hut  the  .Arkansas  Hydroelectric 
Development  Company  is  constructing  a  Two-Million 
Dollar  hydroelectric  plant  at  Little  Red  river  which  will 
furnish  electric  power  to  twenty  Arkansas  towns. 

'The  Savannah  river  can  furnish  300,000  horsepower; 
the  Alabama  river  nearly  as  much.  The  Appalachicola 
in  CJeorgia  and  the  James  in  Virginia  each  have  20().0(K) 
horsepower,  and  there  are  dozens  of  streams  thruout  the 
South  that  ha\('  less,  but  still  \er}-  potential,  capacity. 

NT  .\  1  to  cheap  power  the  chief  nec^-ssity  of  the 
electrochemical  industr}-  is  accessiblility  to  raw 
materials.  The  South  is  singularly  favored  in  both  raw 
materi;ils  and  ;iccessibility. 

1  ake  bauxite,  for  instance.  It  is  one  of  the  South's 
grand.  arr;iy  of  useful  minerals,  first  discovered  in  Floyd 
county,  Georgia,  in  1SS7.  All  aluminum  is  made  from 
bauxite.  Only  four  states  in  the  country  produce  bauxite 
in  commercial  'quantities — Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas 
and  Tennessee!  In  1917  400,000  metric  tons  of  bauxite 
were    mined  in    these  states  ;ind   the  price    ranged   from 


[^'54.75  to  ^10  a  ton.  From  the  South's  bauxite  fifty-five 
percent  of  the  world's  aluminum  is  made.  Aluminum 
is  an  important  munition  material.  Every  Liberty 
motor,  aeroplane  and  automobile  motor  requires  large 
(]uantities  of  aluminum  in  construction.  Aluminum  goes 
into  army  canteens,  cooking  utensils,  acid  containers  for 
nitro-fixation  apparatus,  deoxidation  of  steel,  electric 
transmission  lines  and  aluminothermic  welding. 


THE  mammoth  abrasive  industry,  which,  with  the 
curtailment  of  Niagara's  power  on  the  American 
side,  has  gone  to  Canada,  likewise  depends  upon  the 
South's  bauxite.  Artificial  abrasives  made  in  America 
-carborundum,  aioxite  and  alundum — have  revolu- 
tionized machine-shop  operations  and  practically  re- 
placed imported  emery  and  corundum.  These  abrasives 
are  fundamental  elements  in  grinding  shrapnel,  high 
explosive  shells,  rifies,  gun  barrels,  bayonets,  shaping  of 
.irmor  plate  and  all  parts  ot  auto  trucks  and  aeroplane 
engines. 

Had  her  hydroelectric  possibilities  been  available, 
the  South  might  have  had  this  business.  She  might  also 
have  retained,  among  others,  the  great  acetylene  industry. 
This  had  its  initial  development  in  the  South.  Willson, 
the  inventor  oi  calcium  carbide,  the  source  of  acetylene, 
operated  his  first  furnace  at  Spray,  N.  C,  but  large 
furnace  operations  were  subsequently  drawn  to  Niagara 
by  the  cheap  hydroelectric  power  there.  Today  this  is 
a  most  important  war  industry,  for  from  acetylene  is 
made  acetone  and  acetic  acid.  Acetone  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives.  Acetic  acid,  besides  being  an 
important  chemical,  is  a  prime  necessity  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  dope  for  aeroplane  fabrics. 

ANOTHER  great  war  industry  that  had  its  inception 
in  the  South  is  the  ferro-alloy  industry,  which  is 
called  the  key  of  steel  making.  The  first  fifty-percent 
ferrosilicon  was  made  in  the  electric  furnace  by  De 
Chalmot  at  Holcomb  Rocks,  Va.  For  lack  of  water- 
power  this  movement,  went  to  Niagara,  where  the  war 
has  (quadrupled  the  demand.  Alloy  steel  is  used  in 
making  gun  forgings,  soldiers'  helmets,  crank  shafts  and 
connecting  rods  ot  Libert}'  motors,  various  parts  of 
tractors,  auto  trucks  and  aeroplanes. 

In  fact,  in  the  electric  steel  industry  the  United 
States  leads  the  word.  And  over  fifty  percent  of  the 
iron  ore  reserves  of  the  Union  are  in  the  South ! 

BUT    to  return    to  the  American   Electrochemical  So- 
ciety's tour  and  the  wonderful  development  they  saw 
in  the  Appalachian  South. 

I  he  Government  nitrate  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  was, 
of  course,  the  overtowering  point  of  interest.  However, 
they  inspected  hundreds  of  other  operations  of  lesser 
magnitude,  in  full  blast,  employing  thousands  of  men, 
and  turning  out  products  of  untold  value  to  the  Nation. 
The  South  may  have  lacked  hydroelectric  development  in 
the  past.     She  may  have  lost  enormously  thereby.     But 
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she  is  neverthele  s  making  marvelous  progress  in 
gathering  the  riches  that  have  so  long  lain  con- 
cealed in  Nature's  bosom. 

AS  mentioned  above,  there  were  127  prominent 
scientists  in  the  party.  Before  the  end  of  the  trip 
the  South  had  made  127  new,  staunch,  valuable  friends, 
who  will  see  to  it  that  their  visit  marks  a  new  chapter  in 
Southern  industrial  history. 

PRESIDENT  FINK,  of  the  Society,  in  an  address  in 
Knoxville,  said :  "W'hat  we  have  already  seen  more 
than  convinces  us  that  the  Appalachian  South  is 
rapidly  developing  into  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
trial centres  of  the  world!" 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Richards,  professor  of  metallurgy, 
Lehigh  University,  said:  "I  am  an  optimist  concerning 
the  South.  Its  industrial  development  will  be  won- 
derful." 

Carl  G.  Schluederberg,  of  the  great  Westinghousc 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company:  "None  of  the  mem- 
bers, including  even  those  who  spent  some  time  in  the 
South,  had  any  conception  of  the  tremendous  pros- 
perity evident  on  all  sides,  and  the  extremely  solid  foun- 
dation on  which  this  prosperity  is  being  built." 

Among  others  who  expressed  favorable  views  of  the 
South's  advancement  and  possibilities  were:  Dr.  J.  Woods 
Beckman,  Beckman  &  Linden  Engineering  Corporation, 
San  Francisco;  E.  G.  Rippel,  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  Buffalo;  Prof.  J.  A.  Switzer,  University  of 
Tennessee;  Prof.  A.  A.  Rouch,  Lehigh  University;  F.  J. 
Tone,  Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Falls;  H.  D. 
Ruhm,  United  Oil  &  Chemical  Corporation;  Prof.  Willis 
G.  Waldo,  Nashville;  Charles  F.  Roth,  manager  National 
Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries. 

THE  eyes  of  the  public  have  been  long  turned  toward 
the  South  because  of  her  amazing  farm  production. 
But  very  little  has  been  said  about  her  industrial  awaken- 
ing, and  the  scores  of  great  industries  that  have  been 
planted  in  Southern  States  in  late  years.  Since  the  war 
started  the  Ciovernment,  too,  has  shown  conspicuous 
recognition  of  the  South's  natural  resources.  Uncle 
Sam  is  spending  millions  upon  millions  on 
munition  plants  in  the  commonwealth  of  Dixie- 
land. 

With  the  Government  and  the  leading  electro- 
chemists  of  the  Union  aligned  on  the  South's  side,  who 
can  say  what  measure  of  expansion  the  -future  has  in 
store  for  the  South.'' 

NATIONAL  advertisers,  likewise,  are  "taking  notice." 
They  see  the  wonderful  evidences  of  progress  and 
prosperity  in  all  sections  of  the  South,  and  they  are  putting 
large  slices  of  their  advertising  appropriations,  with 
profitable  results,  into  Southern  newspaper  space. 
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A  Vital  War  Measure 

Make  Use  of  Our  Highways,  Conserve  Steel, 

and  Relieve  Transportation  Facilities 

in  a  Big  and  Practical  Way 


T 


O   BUILD   30,000   steel  freight  cars  and    1250   locomotives, 
takes  approximately  1,437,000  tons  of  steel. 


It  takes  only  300,000  tons  of  steel  to  build  200,000  motor 
trucks  with  eaual  ton  mile  freight-carrying  capacity.  This  is  a 
saving  of  over  1 , 1  00,000  tons  of  steel. 

By  using  the  highways,  in  addition  to  relieving  railways  of 
a  portion  of  their  freight,  tremendous  terminal  expenses  and 
congestion  are  saved,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  transferring  to  and  from 
terminals.  Motor  trucks  over  highways  carry  merchandise  direct 
from  shipper   to   consignee. 

Greater  use  of   our   highways   is   imperative. 


THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY 

Ardmore,  Pa. 
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TOPICS-OF-THE-  DAY 


AUSTRIA'S   DRIVE   A   CONFESSION   OF   STARVATION 


BEYOND  THE  PIAVE,  Emperor  (^harles  told  his  troops, 
"  glory  awaits  you,  and  also  honor,  good  food,  abundant 
spoils,  and  final  peace."  Many  Austrian  soldiers  with 
copies  of  this  royal  promise  in  their  pockets  found  at  least  food 
and  peace  in  Italian  prison-camps  and  told  their  captors  that 
the  Austrian  drive  which  began  June  15  might  best  be  described 
as  a  "hunger  offensive."  Bj'  a  "hunger  offensive"  our  editors 
understand  not  a  mere  foraging  expedition  to  get  food  from  the 
valleys  of  northern  Italy,  but  a  bid  for  victory  to  quiet  the  cries 
for  bread  in  Vienna  and  Budapest.  Germany,  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun's  opinion,  would  be  willing  to  help  ration  her  ally 
in  order  to  keep  her  in  line,  but  "Germany's  stock  of  food  has 
been  too  scanty  to  furnish  the  needed  relief."  Now,  "if  the 
Austrian  Government  can  maintain  itself  for  a  few  months 
longer,  if  the  food-stringency,  can  be  relieved  by  Austria's  owti 
crops,  and  by  what  she  can  take  forcibly  from  Roumania  and 
get  from  the  Ukraine,  the  acuteness  of  the  crisis  may  subside 
temporarily."  In  the  meantime,  The  Sun  notes,  "it  has  been 
necessary  to  feed  the  hungry  people  on  hope  in  the  absence 
of  bread."  An  Austrian  victory  in  Italy,  we  are  told,  "would 
not  only  strengthen  Germany,  but  it  would  go  far  toward  saving 
Austria  for  the  present  from  disastrous  explosions  within;  a  new 
source  of  suppUes  would  be  opened  up  to  the  plunderbund  and 
the  malcontents  at  home  would  be  overawed  for  the  time  being." 
But  Austria's  "hunger  offensive,"  remarks  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Simonds  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  has  done  nothing  "to  satisfy 
the  appetite  of  the  Austrian  people  either  for  victory  or  more 
substantial  victuals."  IVIr.  Simonds  here  speaks  with  the  press 
of  our  own  country  and  of  England,  France,  and  Italy.  In  the 
British  House  of  Commons  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
called  the  Austrian  offensive  a  failure  after  it  had  been 
held  in  check  for  three  days.  Since  the  enemy  were  unable  to 
secure  "in  three  days  the  objectives  which  they  had  hoped  to 
obtain  the  first  day,"  and  since  "no  offensive  on  this  scale 
throughout  the  whole  war  has  at  its  initiation  secured  so  little 
success,"  Mr.  Bonar  Law  felt  justified  in  saying  "the  attack 
has  failed."  From  the  outset,  saj'S  the  New  York  Evening 
Situ,  the  dri\e  was  "practically  ineffective."  It  is  a  common- 
place, the  New  York  Times  points  out,  that  these  drives  are 
irresistible  at  the  V)eginning.  The  Austrians  attacked  in  the 
mountains  and  along  the  Piave  River;    they  were  stopt  in  the 


mountains  from  the  .very  beginning,  and  altho  they  crossed  the 
Piave  in  one  or  two  places  the  Italian  line  was  never  ])roken, 
and  in  a  few  days  the   Italians  and  Austrians  were  actually 
contending  on  even  terms.     This  complete  check  to  the  formid-  ■ 
able  and  long-prepared  Austrian  offensive  seems  to  The  Times 
the  most  cheering  news  we  have  had  from  any  part  of  the  battle- . 
front  in  many  a  day,  and  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  , 
World  tells  us  that  in  the  British  capital  it  is  considered  the  best 
piece  of  war-news  this  year. 

The  Austrian  offensive,  as  a  war-correspondent  of  the  Corriere 
della  Sera  of  Milan  notes,  "is  the  most  ambitious  Austria  has  ' 
attempted  in  any  theater  of  the  war."     The  entire  weight  of  her., 
Army    was    thrown    against    Italy.     Dispatches    estimate    the 
number  of  Austrian  troops  engaged  at  approximately  1,000,000. 
Austria's  full  resources  of  artillery  and  airplanes  are  thought  to , 
have  been  called  upon  ;  some  7,500  cannon  are  said  to  have  been 
used.     Field-Marshal  Boroevic  was  placed  in  command,  with, 
experienced  generals  under  him,  including  Conrad  von  Hoetzen- 
dorf,  and  with  many  German  officers  detailed  for  his  assistance. 
The  principal  object,  as  in  any  offensive,  was,  of  course,  the  de- 
struction or  demoralization  of  the  defending  army.    The  Ultimate 
objectives  were  the  river  "valleys   of   northern  Italj'  and  such 
cities  as  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Venice.     The  immediate 
objectiveSs,  as  General  Maurice  points  out, in  one  of  his  war- 
articles  cabled  to  the  New  Y^ork  Times,  were, 'first,  the  issues  to 
the  plains  by  way  of  the  Brenta  and  Astico  valleys,  to  be  secured  ; 
by  an  intensive  attack  on  the    Asiago-Monte    Grappa    front; 
and,  secondly,  the  taking  of  Montebelluna,  Treviso,  and  Mestre 
by  an  attack  along  the  Piave.     The  effort  on  the  Piave  was . 
divided  into  an  assaidt  on  the  important  MonteUo  ridge  near 
Montebelluna  and  an  attack  on  a  broad  front  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  river.     While  the  Austrians  developed  an  offensive' 
movement  along  the  whole  hundred-mile  line  from  Lake  Garda 
to  the  sea,  it  was  particularly  vigorous,  as  the  dispatches  note, 
on  the  sLxty-five-mile  front  from  Valstagnato  the  mouth  of-t^e 
Piave.     On  the  Asiago  Plateau,  held  by  British  forces,  and  near 
Monte  Grappa,  held  by  the  French,  initial  Austrian  gains   were 
promptly  lost  through  counter-attacks.    An  Italian  oflBcer  said  of 
the  British  success  in  the  mountains:     "They  are  slamming  the 
gates  of   Italy  in    the   face   of   the   invader."     Austrian   forces 
secured  a  footing  on  the  Montello  ridge,  and  they  crossed  the 
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lowor  Piavp  at  M'veral  points.  But  a  numbtT  of  tlu'ir  pontoon 
bridges  were  destroyed  in  a  few  days  by  a  flood,  and  successive 
Italian  count<'r-at tacks  soon  pushed  them  back  to  their  bridge- 
heads. The  ehiff  eause  for  the  failure  of  tlu-  Austrian  drive  to 
go  farther,  according  to  M'veral  correspondents,  was  the  complete 
preparedness  of  the  Italian  and  Allied  forces.  Mr.  Kdgar  A. 
MowTer,  cabling  to  the  C'hicago  Daili/  .\(irs  and  New  York 
(ilobe,  says  that  the  Italian  General  Staff  knew  the  e.xact  hour 
when  the  enemy  would  attack;  consequently,  when — 

"At  3K)")  Saturday  morning  [June  lo),  the  precise  moment 
when  the  .Vustro-Hungarian  lroo|)s  opened  fire,  tlie  Italian  coun- 
t«T-batteries  broke  into  tluinder  all  along  the  line.  The  roar  of 
the  double  l)()nil)ar(inient  was  so  migiity  that  al  I'adua.  tliirt\ 
mih's  distant,  pe()[)le  were  awakened  from  their  sleep  and  the  win- 
dows shook.  This  unexpected  re|)ly  to  their  tire  disconcerted 
the  Austrians,   but    nevertheless  tlie  bombardment    contiiuie<l. 

"The  system  of  attack  was  similar  lo  that  adt)i>te<l  in  France. 
A  comparatively  short  l)otnl)ardnient  of  three  or  four  hours, 
with  a  liberal  use  of  tear  and  asptiy.xiating  gas  and  special  smoke- 
shells.  This  conformed  to  I  he  latest  (lerman  tactics,  but  in 
France  the  (lermans  are  within  theiarc  of  the  circle,  and  can  con- 
centrate their  reserves  more  (juickly  than  tiie  Allies.  Here  the 
Italians  have  th«'  benefit  of  the  same  advantage.  A  sledge- 
hammer dri\('  was,  therefore,  impossible.   ..... 

"The  inevitable  initial  succt'sses  were  everywhere  reduced  to 
the  minimum.  The  enemy  otTensixe  UKmientuni,  esi)ecially 
in  the  mountains,  was  tremendous.  His  trooi)s,  which  for 
months  had  been  rehearsing  the  attack,  failed  betw(>en  the  Val 
du  Assa  and  the  Brenta  River  to  gain  anything  but  one  or  two 
insignificant  successes.  The  Italians,  British,  and  French,  with 
equal  impetus,  threw  themselves  on  the  adversaries,  and  where 
these  had  gained  ground  hurled  them  back." 

Vienna  claimed  as  manj'  as  30,000  prisoners  taken  in  the  first 
days  of  the  drive.  The  Allied  press,  however,  consider  these 
reports  exaggerated,  while  the  Italian  War  Office  announces  the 
capture  of  9,(KK)  .\ustrians,  and  estimates  total  Austrian  casual- 
ties in  these  early  days  as  l.")0,000. 

Our  editors  and  war-experts  have  been  wondering  why  such 
a  formidable  offensive  was  so  soon  defiuitely  stopt.  Writing 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  William  L.  McPherson  declares 
that  the  drive  "was  fatally  handicapped  from  the  beginning  by 
that  indecision  in  strat^'gy  for  which  Austro-Hungarian  military 
leadership  has  been  famous  ever  since  the  days  of  Napoleon." 
He  contrasts  Austrian  strategy  with  the  concentrated  Gorman 
assaults  which  were  so  successful  before  St.  Quentiu,  at  Armen- 
tiferes,  and  on  the  Chemin  de  Dames.  Boroevic,  says  Mr. 
McPherson,  (lould  not  even  profit  by  the  lesson  of  last  fall,  when 


German  generals  went  down  to  Italy  and  showed  Austria  how  to 
strike  and  win  "the  smashing  victory  of  Caporetto."  Boroe^^c 
"couldn't  decide  where  to  strike;  he  compromised  in  the  end  by 
striking  at  every  point  on  a  front  ninety  miles  long";  ^le  force 
of  his  offensive  was  "wastefully  dissipated,"'  and  the  d)-ive  "sim- 
mered down  at  once  into  a  dozen  different  breaking-through 
operations,  all  insufficient  in  driving  power." 

Another  Tribune  writer,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Draper,  thinks  the 
Austrian  failure  was  largely  "due  to  low  morale  and  unwillingness 
of  the  troops  to  put  their  weight  into  the  fighting."  But  many 
of  our  editors  hold  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  low 
Austrian  as  of  high  Itahan  morale.  The  main  cause  »)f  anxiety 
in  Rome,  according  to  the  New  York  Kreniuy  I'o.st,  was  dui-  luA 
only  to  wonder  "whether  an  army  that  had  suffered  so  hea\ily 
as  the  Italian  Army  did  last  October  could  'come  back,'" 
but  also  to  questioning  "whether  an  army  which  undeniably  had 
gone  ti)  pieces  for  a  while  in  s|)irit  could  reform."  It  was 
primaril>  this  assurance  of  the  re\i\al  of  morale  that  brought 
the  cheers  from  the  Deputies  in  Rome  at  the  news  of  the  Aus- 
trian rev«'r.se.  "It  meant  that  Italy,  like  her  sister  nation, 
France,  had  i«iss(>d  through  the  fire  and  emerged  finely  tempered. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  exploits  of  Italy's  seamen  recently, 
with  Rizzo's  gallant  feat  still  fresh  on  every  tongue,  one  (tan 
easily  imagine  the  effect  of  the  present  battle  on  the  nation's 
mind  and  heart."  The  New  York  Eretiing  Mail  comments  on 
the  reniarkal)le  rai)idity  and  completeness  with  which  Italy 
has  recovered  "from  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  reverses 
of  1917,  and  also  from  the  disintegrating  influences  of  thi 
political  propaganda  directed  from  Berlin  and  Vienna,  which 
prepared  the  way  for  that  movement."  Italy,  declares  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  "has  drawn  more  strength  from  her  defeat, 
from"  the  invasion  of  her  fairest  province,  and  from  the  insidious 
attacks  upon  her  morale  than  .\ustria  has  drawn  from  her 
German-organized  victory.  Vienna  has  given  Italy  a  new 
cause  for  fighting  while  taking  away  from  her  own  soldiers  that 
dominating  impulse  that  is  invaluable  in  war."  Perhaps,  sug- 
gests the  New  York  Globe,  the  difference  between  the  Italian 
Army  of  June,  1918,  and  that  of  October,  1917,  is  "not  in  the 
men,  but  in  the  leadership.  Cadorna  was  caught  napping, 
and  Diaz  has  not  been." 

This  battle,  says  the  Boston  Globe  in  a  leading  editorial,  is  a 
ttist  at  once  for  Italy  and  for  Allied  unity  of  command — 

"  Last  fall  found  Italy  isolated  from  her  Allies.  Now  she  is 
one  with  them.     The  British  and  French  divisions  on  the  Italian 
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AlS'rUI.AS    STATION  \U\      |)KI\K. 
The  space  l)clwccii  the  (lotted  and  solid  lines  liidicaKvs  all  tlu>  jtroiind  Kiiined  In  the  llrst  live  days  of  a  drive  into  which  Austria  hurled  a  million 
men  and  for  which  hIic  i'oneenlral4><l  mon>  than  7.01H)  Runs.     The  arrows  west   of  Mt.  (irappa  mark  mount ;iiii-pas.ses  in  which  the  enem.v  were 
drivi-n  buck  with  particularly  heavy  lo.s.se.s.      Montello,  a  slrateKicuUy     importatU    ritl^e   not    marked   on   tills   map,    lies   just   west    of  Nervesa. 
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CREW    OF    THE    ITALIAN    TORPEDO-BOAT    THAT    ATTACKED    AND    SANK    TWO    AUSTRIAN    DREADNOUGHTS, 

While  scouting  off  the  Dalmatian  coast  on  June  10,  with  two  small  torpedo-boats.  Commander  Rizzo  lin  the  center)  discovered  and  attacked  two 
Austrian  battle-ships  convoyed  l)y  a  fleet  of  destroyers.  He  sank  one,  damaged  tlic  other  so  badly  that  it  sank  later,  and  escaped  after  a  running 
fight  with  a  destroyer.     A  detailed  account  of  tliis  exploit,  one  of  the  most  daring  in  the  whole  history  of  sea-tighting,  is   i)nnted   on   i)ugo  4.'S. 


front  have  a  value  in  pro\ading  morale  and  a  sense  of  unity 
ffCG&ter  even  than  the  value  of  their  fighting  strength.  General 
Foch  is  concerned  Avith  the  defense  of  Venice  as  with  the  defense 
of  Amiens  or  Compiegne.  Ovu"  own  nation  is  now  at  war  with 
Austria,  as  we  were  not  in  November.  Italy's  battle  is  the 
AUies'  battle." 

An  Italian  general  at  the  Army  Headquarters  remarked  glee- 
fully on  the  second  day  of  the  Austrian  drive:  "Now  send  us  only 
four  divisions  of  Americans;  we  will  first  shake  hands  and  then 
travel  together  into  Austria."  And  the  Boston  Transcript 
speaks  for  a  number  of  its  contemporaries  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  "the  inspiration  of  the  direct  participation  of  our  soldiers, 
in  no  mere  sentimental  way  but  with  a  practical  and  appreciable 
weight  of  men,  will  be  afforded  loyally  and  soon"  to  our  Italian 
allies.  WTiile  no  official  announcement  has  been  made  in  Wash- 
ington, the  correspondents  believe  plans  for  sending  at  least  a 
.small  American  expeditionary  force  to  Italy  are  taking  form. 

The  "why"  of  the  Austrian  offensive  is  found  by  American 
editors  in  the  pressure  of  hunger,  already  alluded  to,  and  in  the 
politico-racial  troubles  described  in  another  article  in  this  issue. 
The  New  York  Evening  Sun  thinks  that  the  decision  to  start 
the  drive  of  June  15  "was  reached  in  Vienna  independently  of 
Berlin's  wishes."  This,  in  The  Evening  Sun's  opinion,  accounts 
at  once  for  the  present  undertaking  and  for  "its  abortion 
for  lack  of  German  support."  It  reminds  us  that  since  the 
early  days  of  the  great  German  offensive  in  France  "nothing 
has  appeared  in  the  news  about  Austrian  troops  on  the  Western 
Front."  It  seems  to  this  editor  that  they  must  have  been  with- 
drawn to  prepare  for  the  advance  in  Italy.  This  wathdrawal, 
we  are  told,  must  have  displeased  the  German  Kaiser,  who  was 
staking  all  on  his  efforts  to  storm  through  the  French  and 
Enghsh  lines,  and  who  "would  resent  Austrian  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate," and  "certainly  would  not  divert  one  man  from  it 
even  to  captiu-e  all  Italy."  But  the  much  more  common 
belief  is  that  the  Austrians  undertook  the  offensive  "at  the 
dictation  of  the  German  miUtarists  and  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance." The  New  York  Sun's  Paris  correspondent  saj's  that 
"the  German  Kaiser's  telegram  last  month  to  Emperor  Charles, 
'our  duty  is  to  attack  in  all  the  theaters  of  war,'  was  prac- 
tically an  order."  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  takes  a  similar  view. 
Austrian  gains,  he  says,  have  been  so  slight  "  that  the  world  is 


bound  to  suspect  that  under  German  coercion  Austria  is  making 
an  offensive  reluctantly  and  with  little  hope  or  expectation  of  a 
major  success."  Mr.  Simonds  adds,  in  a  New  York  Tribune  article: 

"In  no  defensive  operation  this  year  has  the  immediate  achieve- 
ment of  the  defender  in  the  first  three  daj'S  been  as  great  as  the 
Italian  performance  up  to  date 

"It  is  too  early  to  draw  any  final  conclusions,  but  it  is  plain  that 
the  Itahans  have  done  well  in  the  first  stage  of  a  major  offensivt^ 
and  have  done  much  to  wipe  out  their  defeat  of  last  autumn. 

"In  any  event,  the  substantial  failure  of  the  attack  in  pre- 
cisely those  days  in  which  an  offensive  invariably  attains  its 
greatest  results  is  a  good  sign,  and,  following  clo.sely  upon  the 
French  achievement  on  the  Oise,  supphes  just  cause  for  optimism. 
We  are  half  through  the  storm,  and  the  last  two  blows  seem  to 
have  been  weaker  than  those  that  went  before." 

A  writer  already  quoted,  Mr.  McPherson,  of  The  Tribune, 
makes  a  point  which  appeals  to  many  editors  when  he  says: 

"What  the  Emperor  Charles  needs  is  not  a  local  success  here 
and  there  in  northern  Italy.  He  needs  an  imposing  victory 
with  which  to  restore  confidence  at  home  and  quiet  not  only 
the  half-rebellious  Slavs,  but  the  war-weary  Austrians  and 
Hungarians.  A  slight  success  would  be  only  a  little  better  than 
an  obvious  failure.  If  this  offensive  fizzles — as  it  has  threat- 
ened to  do  from  the  start — Austria-Hungary  will  have  to  stand 
thereafter  on  the  defensive.  Her  fighting  spirit  is  flickering 
out.  Her  mountain  barriers  might  protect  her  for  many  months 
to  come.  But  she  would  hardly  cast  her  eyes  again  toward 
Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  or  even  toward  Venice." 

But  a  London  press  correspondent  warns  us  that  "the  Italians 
and  their  allies  on  the  Italian  front  can  not  afford  to  despise  the 
Austrians,  and  every  ounce  of  effort  may  be  needed  to  stem  the 
torrent."  He  points  out  that  Germany  will  not  permit  "a 
half-hearted  offensive  against  Italy."  While  "up  to  some  days 
ago  no  Germans  were  reported  on  the  ItaUan  front,"  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  be  "rushed  there  at  the  last  moment  to 
serve  as  spear-heads  for  the  Austrian  attacks."  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle  also  thinks  we  should  avoid  overconfidence,  since  the 
Teutons  may  possibly  "have  a  big  surprize  in  reserve."  And 
the  Springfield  Republican  would  have  us  prepared  for  more 
dangerous  blows  from  other  points  along  the  Italian  front. 
Austria's  initial  attack  seems  too  severe  to  be  a  feint,  "yet  it 
may  be  intended  to  draw  all  the  available  strength  of  the  Allies 
to  the  long  front  attacked  before  attempting  the  expected  flank 
attack  to  the  east  or  even  to  the  west  of  Lake  Garda." 
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From  thf  l.nnil.n      Daily  Mail. 

RACIAL  MAP  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 


EVKHV  DAY  HAS  ITS  RIOT,  its  local  revolt,  or  its 
iniiitary  imitiuy  in  sonu-  part  of  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  reports  that  filter  through  the 
censors  to  the  corrcsiMindents  listening  along  the  frontier  in 
adjacent  lands.  Some  may  susi)ect  that  the.se  reports  are  false 
or  exaggerated,  hut  a  Milan  dispatcii  stales  that  proelamations 
have  been  posted  throughout  Austria  announcing  that  the 
Government  has  discovered  preparations  for  an  insurrection 
which  it  will  .suppress  without  i)ity.  Here,  then,  is  our  oppor- 
tunity, it  is  being  pointed  out,  to  emliarrass  .Austria  internally, 
to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  her 
troops  from  the  lighting-front 
for  quenching  the  tires  in  the 
rear,  and  to  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tional American  mi.ssion  of  pro- 
claiming lil»erty  to  tlic  oi)prest 
j)eoph's  of  the  earlli.  Austria- 
Hungary  has  been  called  Ger- 
many's l)ridge  to  the  Kast,  and 
its  collapse  would  therefore  mean 
the  disruption  of  the  Teutonic 
dream  of  world-dominion.  We  are 
told  that  the  .\ustrian  Pol  s  are 
appealing  lor  the  independence 
of  Poland  and  its  separation  from 
Austria  and  the  Hapsburg  dy- 
nasty. The  XoriJte,  a  leading 
Czech  newspaper  of  Vienna,  has 
published  a  statement  that  "the 
decisive  hour  is  about  to  arrive 
for  the  Czechs."  It  is  reported 
that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  de- 
fiant in  the  north,  and  that  disorder  in  the  Southern  Slav  states 
is  becoming  equally  bad.  By  way  of  Zurich  we  hear  of  mutini*>s 
in  many  Sla\-  regiments,  esjM'cially  those  commanded  by 
German  officers.  Thus  a  battalion  of  Slovenes  shot  their  officers 
at  Oudenburg,  Czech  soldiers  mutinied  at  Rumburg,  and  a 
regiment  of  Hungarian  Servians  rebell(>d  at  Fiinfkirchen.  And 
in  the  Austrian  press  we  find  mysterious  allusions  to  the  so-called 
"Green  Army,"  of  which  a  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  says: 

"The  Green  Army  is  understood  to  consist  of  about  60,000 
Slav  soldiers,  fully  equipped  and  filled  with  the  sjjirit  of  revolt, 
and  scattered  all  through  Austria.  They  are  understood  to 
l)e  fed  and  supported  secretly  by  peasants.  It  is  said  that 
many  Slavs  are  deserting  the  Austrian  forces  in  Italy  to  join 
them." 

Kven  the  press  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  can  no  longer  ignore  the 
situation.  The  "South(>ru  Slav  question,"  says  a  Vienna 
message  to  Die  Pout  (Berlin),  "has  l)ecome  acute.  The  situa- 
tion in  this  respect  is  getting  worse  from  day  to  <lay  and  is 
leading  to  a  catastrophe,"  whih'  the  Arhciler  Zeiliing  (V^ienna) 
declares  that  with  a  couple  of  more  months  of  such  confusion 
as  now  prevails  those  who  ant  now  sj)eculating  on  Austria's 
collapse  will  ])<■  al)le  to  jubilate.  .\  factor  that  affects  all  the 
races  alike  is  the  terril)h'  fo()d-.s<-arcity,  which  is  so  serious  tliat 
many  military  critics  attribute  the  frantic  and  futile  G»>rmaii 
and  Austrian  oflf«'nsives  to  a  (h'sperate  desire  to  end  the  war  at 
any  cost  and  secun-  foo<l.  .\  \  i\id  glim|)se  of  the  food-condi- 
tions in  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  afforded  in  this  London  disi)alch 
quoting  the  authorit^itive  Berlin  Tagehlalt: 

".Austria's  grain-su|)|)lies  have  com|)letely  run  out,  and  such 
food  of  this  luiture  as  she  is  getting  is  <-oming  from  what  Gernuiny 
has  allotted  to  her  from  the  Ukrainian  supplies,  according  to 
indications  in  a  Co|)enhag«'n  dispatch  to  the  K.xchange  Telegraph 
Company. 


BULGARIA 


"This  message  quotes  an  interview  with  Herr  Paul,  the 
Austrian  Food  Minister,  obtained  by  the  Vienna  correspondent 
of  the  Berlin  TngMiHt.  in  which  the  Minister  confirmed  the  news 
of  the  recent  reduction  in  the  Austrian  i)read  ration.  This,  he 
said,  was  due  to  insufficienl  suppUes  from  Bessarabia  and 
Hungary.  The  entire  l!tl7  har\  est  from  these  sources  had  been 
distributed  and  consumed,  the  Minister  stated,  and  the  Rouma- 
nian harvest  had  also  been  used  up,  liriiiging  the  process  of 
rei)lenishment  to  a  full  stop,  the  Government  therefore  being 
obliged  to  reduce  the  ration.  The  supplies  e.xported  from  the 
Ukraine  were  very  un.satisfactory  in  quantity,  while  the  agree- 
ment that  had   been  made  with  Germany  sev(  ral    mouths   ago 

had  been  altered,  with  Germany 
takii. ,:  over  the  entire  distri- 
bution of  the  Ukrainian  supplies. 
Of  the.se  Austria  was  guaran- 
teed certain  quantities. 

"Herr  Paul  arrived  in  Berhn 
on  Tuesday,  the  message  adds, 
to  confer  with  the  military 
authorities." 

"Now  is  our  time  to  encour- 
age anything  that  will  afford 
trouble  to  Austria,"  declares  the 
F*ittsburg  .Sun;  and  the  Newark 
AVu's  outlines  the  situation  as 
f  ollow^s : 

"The  new  situation  took 
definite  form  at  the  Congress  of 
the  Opprest  Nationalities  held 
in  Rome  last  month,  in  which 
all  of  the  people  directly  con- 
cerned were  represented.  O.echs, 
Slovaks,  Jugo-Slavs,  Servians, 
Roumanians,  and  Italians  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  all  of  whom  ha<l 
been  rebellious  toward  the  Hapsburgs,  entered  into  a  union 
and  adopted  principles  of  common  action. 

■"They  demanded  for  each  people  the  right  to  establish  its 
own  nationality  and  unity  in  full  political  and  economic  inde- 
pendence. They  denounced  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
as  an  instrument  of  German  domination  and  as  the  fundamental 
obstacle  to  a  realization  of  their  i)urposes.  They  recognized 
the  necessity  for  a  common  struggle  in  order  that  each  nation- 
ality might  attain  its  freedom. 

"Then  came  the  servile  surrender  of  Emperor  Charles,  who 
had  profest  some  sympathy  with  the  discontented  nationalities, 
to  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  his  famous  visit  to  Berlin,  where  the 
two  Kmj)erors  framed  up  .some  sort  of  understanding.  This 
was  followed  by  a  program  of  dismemberment  for  Bohemia, 
which  fanned  the  revolutionary  fiames.  The  Poles  and  Austrian 
Silesians  added  their  strength  to  the  movement,  whicii  has 
evidently  become  formidable." 

An  expression  of  sympathy  was  promptly  forthcoming,  not 
only  from  America,  but  from  England,  France,  and  Italy  a> 
well.  Thus  Secretary  Lan.sing  announces  that  "the  nationalistic 
aspirations  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugo-SIavs  for  freedom 
have  the  earnest  sympathy  of  the  United  States  Government"; 
and  Premier  Lloyd  George,  on  his  return  to  London  from  tli' 
recent   meeting  of  tile  Supreme  War-Coum-il  at  Versailles,  said: 

"The  declaration  agreed  to  b\  the  British.  French,  and 
Italian  Premiers  brings  the  defined  policy  of  the  Kuro|)ean 
Powers  into  liarnion\  with  that  of  the  United  States  on  two 
very  important  points,  namely,  concerning  Poland  and  tin 
(V.eclio-.Sl(>\aks  and  the  .Jugo-Slav  i)eoples." 

The  N'ersailles  conference  also  declared  that  "the  creation  of 
a  united  independ«>nt  Polish  state,  with  free  access  to  the  .sea, 
const itut(>s  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  solid  and  just  peace  and 
the  ruh'  of  right  in  Europe.  " 

As  a  next  stej),  urges  a  writer  in  the  New  York  7'(w<n,  tli' 
United  States  should  recognize  th»'  revolutionary  committee- 
of  these  opprest  races  as  national  governments;    remove   the 
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degrading  status  of  "enemy  alien"  from  members  of  these 
races  in  this  countr\-;  and  enable  them  to  form  national  armies 
to  fight  for  the  Allied  cause  and  the  cause  of  their  own  freedom. 
Already  there  is  a  Czecho-Slovak  army  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Italians  who  are  bloekinjj  th<'  Austrian  drive. 
a  Polish  division  opposing  the  Germans  on  the  French  front,  and 
another  army  of  Austrian  Slavs  in  Russia  which  has  seized  1,250 
miles  of  the  Siberian  Railway  and  several  towns,  and  is  keeping 
the  Allied  cause  alive  in  that  ciiaotic  country.  "No  incident 
of  the  war,  perhaps  none  of  any 
other  war,  has  been  stranger  than 
the  tale  of  this  (^zecho-Slovak 
army  in  Russia."  remarks  the 
Boston  Transcripl,  which  goes 
«)n  to  say: 

"It  (;onsists  of  Bohemians  and 
Moravians  of  Austria,  Slavs, 
haters  of  the  rule  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  and  the  Hohenzollerns, 
most  of  whom  were  Austrian 
prisoners  of  war  in  Russia  and 
mutineers  and  refugees  from  the 
.Vustrian  Army  in  Galicia,  and 
who,  since  the  revolution  in 
Russia,  have  been  gravitating  to- 
gether and  endeavoring  to  cross 
the  country  and  reach  the  Pacific 
coast  and  embark  for  this  coun- 
try in  order  to  join  the  armies  of 
the  Entente  and  fight  against 
Austria  and  Germany.  Partially 
thwarted  in  this  attempt  by 
Bolshevik  mischief  and  German 
intrigue,  these  Czecho-Slovaks, 
under  commanders  of  their  own, 
are  taking  matters  into  their 
own  hands.  In  a  country  given 
up  to  anarch3%  they  are  proving 
a  nucleus  for  a  new  order.  It 
seems  to  be  quite  easy.  Un- 
doubtedly they  have  received  re- 
cruits not  only  from  Austria,  but 

from  the  Russians  themselves.  In  their  operations  of  late  their 
forces  seem  to  have  resembled  a  ball  of  snow  which  becomes 
larger  and  larger  the  farther  it  is  rolled.  Some  thousands  of 
them  are  already  at  Vladivostok,  while  others  have  been  at 
Baku,  on  the  (^aspian,  thousands  of  miles  away. 

"Historj',  as  a  matter  of  fact — and  particularly  the  history 
of  Asia  and  eastern  Europe — is  full  of  instances  of  the  con- 
version of  such  military  nuclei  into  empires.  The  Turks  were 
nothing  but  such  a  band  of  wanderers;  the  Mongols  or  'Moguls' 
of  India  such  another;  and  the  Russians  themselves  converted 
a  band  of  refugees  into  material  of  an  Empire  which  endured 
for  hundreds  of  years.  It  will  not  be  surprizing  if  much  comes 
of  this  Czecho-Slovak  demonstration." 

The  United  States,  we  learn,  is  now  organizing  military  units 
for  the  Allied  fighting  forces  among  the  Slavs  in  the  western 
hemisphere.      In  the  Boston  ('hristian  Science  Monitor  we  read: 

"Not  only  are  the  Czechs  enlisting  everywhere,  but  the 
Poles  have  raised  their  standard  besid<>  the  flags  of  the  Allies, 
and  now  comes,  from  Chicago,  the  news  that  the  recruiting  work 
of  the  last  twelve  months  among  the  -lugo-Slavs,  who  hail  from 
the  Balkans  or  from  the  in('<)r])orated  Servo-Croat  districts 
of  Austria,  has  met  with  a  satisfactory  res])onse.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  .Jugo-Slav  soldiers  recruited  'n  the  United  States 
will  be  sent  to  the  front  at  Saloniki.  where  there  is  already  a 
large  body  of  men.  According  to  the  intelligence  board  of  the 
division  there  are  now  more  Jugo-Slavs  upon  the  Balkan  front 
than  Austria  has  in  her  own  Army,  and  one  ma\'  fairly  assume 
that  their  fighting  value  is  considerably  augment<'d  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  an  Allied  success  may  mean  the  union  in  an 
autonomous  nation  of  the  separate  and  scattered  branches  of 
their  race.  Technically  the  Jugo-.Sla\s  in  the  United  States 
are  enemy  aliens,  but  they  have  asked  to  be  treated  as  friendly 
aliens,  and  any  misgivings  as  to  their  bono-fides  should  be  at 
once  removed  by  their  willingness  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Allied 
armies.  The  military  authorities  are  understood  to  have  shown 
a  reasonable  attitude  toward  the  recruiting,  and  it  is  said  that 


NOW  EVERYBODYLL  KNOW  WE  ACiREE,  EH,  DARLING? 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


(xeneral  Pershing  has  given  permission  to  American  soldiers  of 
Sla'v  origin  to  be  transferred  to  the  Jugo-Slav  divisions. 

"The  (io,000  Jugo-Slav  volunteers  reported  to  be  at  Saloniki 
represent  a  great  many  desertions  from  the  Austrians.  Some 
of  these  men  joined  the  Russians,  while  others  took  advantage 
of  mutinies  or  surr(>nders  to  go  over  to  their  brothers,  the  Servi- 
ans; and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  nationalist  movement 
spreads,  thousands  more  will  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
to  escape  the  immoral  burden  which  forced  service  with  an 
enemy  of  their  race  implies.  After  all,  the  exact  statistics  of 
this  mo\-ement  for  liberation  are  not  of  very  vital  importance. 

It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  them, 
tho  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  their  effect 
upon  the  (^mtral  Empires  them- 
selves. The  Austro  -  Germans 
may  gain  temporary  advantages 
in  the  great  physical  drives  on 
the  various  fronts,  but  they 
can  not  overcome  and  arrest 
these  tremendous  drives  of  the 
inlra)isigeant  races  in  their  very 
midst.  The  Slavs  are  assailing 
them  from  the  inner  lines,  whi(;h 
the  enemy  have  boasted  were 
unassailable." 


The  leader  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak National  Council,  Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  is  now 
in  this  country.  Speaking  in 
Washington  a  few  days  ago,  he 
said,  as  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Times: 

"One  way  to  block  Germany 
is  the  dismemberment  of  Austria. 
Austria  is  an  essential  part  of 
Germany's  Mitteleuropa,  and 
(lermany  will  go  to  any  limit 
to  hold  that  Empire  intact. 
People  of  the  United  States  have 
no  conception  of  what  Austria- 
Hungary  is,  if  they  think  of  it 
in  terms  of  their  own  union  of 
Austria   is   not   a   country,    not   a    nation.      Austria- 


States. 

Hungary  is  a  dynasty  held  together  by  an  army,  a  navy,  and 
a  bureaucracy.  It  has  the  support  of  the  Austrians  and  the 
Magyar  junkers  and  forces  its  rule  over  half  a  score  subject 
peoples.  There  are  seven  of  prominence — Czecho-Slovaks 
(Bohemia),  Poles,  Ruthenians,  Lithuanians,  Jugo-Slavs  (Servi- 
ans, Croatians,  and  Slovenes),  Roumanians,  and  Italians. 

"These  are  all  opprest  peoples,  held  in  the  Austrian  Empire 
against  their  will.  You  Americans  of  to-day  have  no  concep- 
tion of  how  they  long  for  liberty,  because  you  have  never  gone 
through  the  experience.  But  your  forefathers  knew,  before 
the  Revolution  which  brought  the  United  States  into  being. 
They,  however,  had  to  endure  no  such  wrongs  as  we  have. 
Thirty  thousand  Czech  civilians  have  been  executed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

"Think  of  your  time  of  struggle,  when  Washington  was  hard 
prest.  Think  what  it  meant  to  you  when  France  came  to  your 
aid.  That  is  what  we  ask  of  you  to-day,  to  come  to  our  help, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  a  step  that  will  lead  to  the  defeat 
of  Germany 

"The  Germans  and  Austrians  realize  the  danger  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  Austria,  and  are  doing  everything  possible  to  keep  the 
pressure  on,  and  tliey  are  hoping  that  no  encourap;ement  will 
come  to  the  revolutionists  from  America  or  the  Allies.  The 
( 'zech  troops,  as  the  Poles,  Transylvanians,  and  Jugo-Slavs, 
hav(!  been  scattered  so  that  they  can  do  no  harm.  In  the  ranks 
on  either  side  of  a  Czech  you  will  find  a  German  soldier.  In 
Bohemia,  troops  from  Hungary  are  sent  to  prevent  an  uprising 
among  the  people;  the  Czech  troops  were  all  sent  to  some 
other  place 

"Now  is  the  greatest  opportunity  in  the  history  of  the  world 
to  make  a  stroke  for  democracy  and  against  imperialism  by 
freeing  the  peoples  of  .\ustria-Hungary  and  <  f  eastern  Europe 
from  domination  by  foreign  races.  A  peace  aimed  to  give  these 
peoples  their  long-sought  rights  is  the  only  one  that  can  endure, 
because  it  will  rest  on  jir  tiee.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  duplicate 
your  own  great  Revolution  and  its  benefits  many  times  over." 
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MA  DET  PV  A  BWARf  !  Y6o  | 

I  MtAR  Me?  A  PWARf!!  ( 
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BEGrNMNG  TO  FEEL  IT. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

THE    EVIDENCE. 


ii     r    \'    :  -■ 
WHEN  SEEING  18  NOT  BELIEVING. 

— Webster  in  the  New  Yorli  Globe. 


THE   BAN   ON  GERMAN   GOODS 

THOUSANDS  OF  AMERICANS  have  made  up  their 
minds  never  again  "to  whittle  with  Esslingen  knives,  to 
oat  off  Bavarian  porcelain,  to  take  Saxon  drugs,  to  wear 
jewelry  from  Aschaffcnburg,  to  buy  their  children  Nuremburg 
toys,  or  to  drink  again  the  dark  hea\'y  beer  that  used  to  come 
from  Bavaria."  Some  have  gone  on  record  as  abstainers  from 
these  articles  named  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  as  well  as  from 
all  of  the  German-made  goods,  by  signing  the  American  Guardian 
Socifty's  pledge:  "I  am  opposed  to  opening  the  markets  of 
America  to  the  products  of  Germany  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  and  so  far  as  may  be  practicable  I  will  buy  or  use  no 
German-made  goods  during  the  same  period  of  time."  Others, 
without  joining  any  organization,  have  privately  made  the  same 
decision  or  have  responded  with  alacrityr'to  boj'cott  arguments 
made  by  newspapers  and  men  of  influence.  Governor  Harding, 
of  Iowa,  for  instance,  started  something  of  the  kind  a  while  ago, 
and  the  Des  Glomes  Capital  calls  it  "a  wise  thing  to  do,"  saying: 

"The  Prussians  are  too  brutal  and  too  unreliable  for  the 
American  people  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  All  the 
Allies  should  boNcott  German  trade.  We  might  as  well  make  this 
war  amount  to  something  while  we  are  at  it." 

True,  an  official  1)oycott  against  Germany-  would  probably 
hurt  the  Allies  as  much  as  it  would  the  enemy,  thinks  the  Topeka 
Capital,  since  it  would  be  "depriving  them  of  one  of  the  great 
markets  of  the  world  for  their  products."  Governor  Capper's 
paper  prefers  that  the  Allied  nations  simi)ly  agree  to  refuse  Ger- 
many the  benefits  of  the  "most  favored  nation"  clause  in  com- 
mercial treaties.  Proposals  to  boycott  German  goods  are  also 
"condemned  from  a  moral  standpoint  and  from  the  fact  that  a 
boycott  would  throw  Germany  economically  l)ack  upon  herself, 
create  deep  resentments  in  that  country,  and  breed  a  new  out- 
break of  militaristic  madness,"  the  Newark  Star-Eagle  notes, 
and  it  thinks  the  reasoning  sound.  Yet  both  these  papers  aro 
convinc(>d  that  Germany  is  certain  to  be  subjected  to  an  un- 
onicial  boycott.  The  thousands  who  have  died  because  of 
Hohenzollern  ambitions,  who  hav<>  suffered  from  Prussian 
briitalily,  who  have  been  "impoverished  by  the  German  dream 
of  «inpire,"  "who  have  learned  the  awful  dfi>ths  of  dec«>ption 
and  trickery  of  which  G«'rman  commercialism  is  capable"  —these 
thousjinds and  millions,  declares  the  Newark  i)aper,  "will  not  buy 
German  goods  if  they  can  help  it."     Arguments  against  the  boy- 


cott are  quite  wasted,  agrees  the  Detroit  Journal,  for  they  "are 
Ukely  to  be  affairs  with  which  governments  will  not  have  a  thing 
to  do,  which  may  be  carried  on  in  spite  of  and  even  against  the 
frantic  appeals  of  governments."  The  people  who  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Germany,  it  continues,  "are  not  mereh-  sufficient 
to  decree  a  boycott,  but  are  numerous  enough  to  maintain  it." 
The  Washington  Herald  likewise  recognizes  that  national  action 
will  not  be  necessary,  since  ' '  German  goods  will  be  shunned  by 
the  people  of  every  country  which  is  at  war  with  Germany." 
Germany,  in  this  editor's  opinion,  "has  less  reason  to  worry  about 
getting  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  than  she  has  to  be  con- 
cerned about  where  she  can  expect  to  find  markets  for  finished 
products.  The  markets  are  closed  to  her  now;  nothing  will 
reopen  them  ixntil  she  is  a  different  Germany." 

The  New  York  Globe  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  boycott  idea 
is  stronger  in  this  countn,-  than  is  generally  belie%ed.  Those  who 
oppose  it  are  said  to  ignore  a  most  essential  consideration, 
namely,  that  the  boycott  is  conditional  on  "the  failure  of  Ger- 
many to  alter  her  course  voluntarily  and  the  failure  of  the  Allies 
to  force  a  change  by  her."  The  conditions,  says  The  Globe, 
touch  the  very  heart  of  the  problem.     And  we  read  fiu-ther: 

"What  if  the  peace  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  encourage 
Germany  to  be  worse  than  she  has  been?  Are  we  to  ship 
cotton  to  Germany  to  be  converted  into  explosives  to  b<>  hurled 
at  us,  or  copper  to  make  shells  to  de^•astat(>  our  cities? 

"Those  who  oppose  the  tabu  also  ignore  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many, altho  liighly  sensitive  to  any  suggestion  of  exclusion 
directed  at  her,  is  busy  creating  a  block  of  tt>rritory  wherein 
she  is  to  have  special  advantages.' 

One  very  important  fact  outlined  by  a  munber  of  newspapers 
is  the  drastic  action  taken  by  tht>  British  Seamen's  Union, 
which  is  thought  to  bt>  the  largest  organization  of  seagoing 
sailors  in  the  world.  After  a  protest  against  German  frightful- 
ness  was  answered  by  officers  of  a  similar  union  in  Germany 
with  a  justification  of  the  Im^XTial  Navy's  course,  notice  wa.s 
given  in  Sept(>mber  of  last  year  that  if  submarines  should 
<'ontinue  to  attack  sailors,  a  boycott  against  Germany  would  bt> 
(Miforced  for  two  years  after  the  war,  with  an  addition  of  one 
month  for  every  new  offense.  "If  ihv  members  of  this  union 
l)ositively  refuse  to  serve  on  ships  trading  with  (Jermanj-,  it 
will,"  says  the  Utica  Press,  "make  a  pretty  formidable  boycott, 
and  if  the  American,  French,  and  Italian  sailors  should  join  the 
same  movement,  it  would  bo  a  body-blow  to  the  Teutons." 
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TO   AVERT   THE   EXPECTED   COAL   FAMINE 


A  CTUAL   AND   AWFUL   CALAMITY   for   luck   of  fuel 

Z-\      was    only    averted    last   winter   by    the    narrowest    of 

-^     ^  margins,  as  the  ChicaKO  Tribune  reminds  us,  and  next 

winter,  it  quotes  a  transportation   authority  as  saying,   "  the 

situation  is  going  to  be  much  worse."      That  is,  it  will  b(>.  the 


ARE   YOU   ENTKEISCHED? 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 

Chicago  editor  concurs,  "unless  the  coal-operators  and  miners, 
the  railroads,  the  dealers,  and  the  consumers  cooperate  fully; 
unless  every  possible  agency  concerned  with  coal  exerts  itself 
to  the  utmost  during  the  next  five  months.''  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  i)ress  of  the  country  agree  that  there  is  to-day 
no  subject  of  more  immediate,  vital,  and  personal  importance 
to  everj'  American  citizen  than  the  production,  distribution, 
and  economical  use  of  the  nation's  supply  of  coal. 

The  first  duty  of  every  householder  who  uses  coal  is  to  order 
it  at  once,  we  are  told  on  every  hand.  Editorials  in  nearly 
every  paper  in  the  country.  Fuel  Administration  posters  in  the 
streets  of  most  coal-using  cities,  have  been  adjuring  our  citizens 
to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  The  first  week  in  June  was 
set  apart  as  "coal  week,"  to  make  a  special  impression  upon 
popular  psychology,  and  the  message  was:  "Get  your  coal  in 
now,  or  get  ready  to  freeze  next  winter."  But  consumers  have 
ordered  coal  and  have  been  unable  to  get  it,  so  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration has  adoi)ted  another  slogan:  "Promptness  in 
ordering,  patienct;  as  to  delivery."  Those  who  order  first  ha\c 
been  assured  that  they  will  get  deliveries  first  and  they  will  bt^ 
doing  a  public  service  because  the  P^uel  Administration  can  thus 
find  out  what  the  requirements  of  tht;  country  are,  and  will  b»! 
prepared  to  make  provision  to  meet  these  requirements.  As 
Dr.  Garfield  puts  it,  "consumers  must  place  their  orders  now, 
in  order  that  both  producing  and  distributing  agencies  may  be 
kept  working  at  their  highest  speed." 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  The  Literary  Digest,  Dr. 
Garfield  estimates  the  country's  coal  needs  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1919,  at  735,000,000  tons,  of  which  635,000,000  are 
bituminous  and  100.000.000  anthracite  (S9.000,000  long  tonsj. 
Since  production  for  the  last  coal  year  was  less  than  650,000,000 
tons,  an  increase  of  85,000,000  tons,  or  13  per  cent.,  is  desired. 
Dr.  Garfield  does  not  expect  any  substantial  production  increase 
of  anthracite.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  full  increase  can  be 
achie\ed  in  the  bituminous  fields,  aUb^  a  recent  record  week's 


I)r()ducti<)n  of  r2,400,0(X)  tons  is  most  encouraging.  If  the 
bituminous  jjroduction  can  not  be  kept  up  to  this  level,  then 
"non-essential  industry  will  have  to  run  short  in  proportion  as 
total  production  is  short  of  the  estimated  need."  Dr.  Garfield 
hopes  to  see  bituminous  production  stimulated  by  the  effect 
of  I*resident  Wilson's  equal-car-distribution  order.  Whatever 
shortage  seems  likely  to  exist  because  of  our  gr«'atly  swollen 
coal  requirements  will  be  met  as  far  as  is  humaiiU  possil)le,  the 
FmcI  .Xdministrator  assures  us.  For,  he  concludes:  "linpro\c- 
ineiit  in  car  distribution,  sa\  ing  of  coal,  the  zoning  system,  cur- 
tailment of  non-essentials,  reduction  of  labor  l<»sses,  and  other 
expedients,  nia.\  not  bring  that  ideal  condition  where  every  user 
gets  all  the  coallu-  wants  on  th«'  day  he  wants  it,  but  certainly 
they  should  prevent  serious  obstruction  of  our  war-program  and 
any  general  lious-hold  distress."  The  Fuel  Administration  is 
working  in  four  directions  to  meet  the  expected  deficit:  it  is 
developing  plans  for  better  di.stribution  and  transportation,  for 
economy  in  the  usi-  of  coal,  for  shutting  oflf  the  supply  to  non- 
essential industry,  and  for  incTeasing  the  production  at  th(^  mines. 
While  officials  of  the  Kailroad  Administration  have  insisted 
that  "from  a  transportation  view-point  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
fuel  famine,"  yet  belief  has  been  wide-spread  that  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  shortage  is  lack  of  proper  transportation.  Apparent 
lack  of  coop(>ration  between  the  railroad  and  fuel  administrations 
has  brought  stiggestions  that  the  organizations  should  be  united, 
and  President  Wilson  has  written  to  a  Congressman  making  such 
a  recommendation:  "1  have  recently  brought  about  a  very 
much  closer  coordination  between  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the 
Kaih-oad  Administration  than  existed  last  winter."  The  urgings 
of  coal  producers  and  others  have  led  to  giving  orders  for  building 
a  large  number  of  new  coal-cars,  but  these,  as  the  New  Haven 
Register  points  out,  are  still  to  be  completed,  and  the  time  during 
which  they  are  being  built  "is  a  period  which  should  be  devoted 
to  carrying  coal  in  the  cars."     The  lack  of  rolling  stock  has  been 


WHERE   IS  THE   WORM? 

— Thomas  in  tlie  Detroit  Nrus. 

emphasized  in  various  articles  in  this  magazine  and  elsewhere. 
It  should  be  noted  that  other  railroad  deficiencies  have  also  been 
cited  and  the  need  for  developing  our  waterways  as  fuel-carriers 
has  been  repeatedly  emphasized.  The  (.'oal  Trade  Journal 
(New  York)  has  declared  its  belief  that  an  additional  production 
^f  more  than  50,000,000  tons  could  be  mined  this  year,  but  this 
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SHAMING   THE  COAL-MINE   SLACKERS. 

Scene  at  the  organizing  of  a  slacker  committee  to  seek  out  miners  who  "lay  off"  without  good  reason  at  a  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.    The  board    beside  the  speaker  shows  how  much   coal  was  mined  the  day  before,  how  much  would  have  been 

mined  if  a  full  force  had  worked,  and  the  names  of  all  absentees. 


is  "impossible  of  accomplishment  because  the  transportation 
lines  are  not  and  will  not  be  in  shape  this  year."  The  Coal  Trade 
Journal  finds  the  major  difficulty  "in  the  comparative  lack  of 
trackage  and  terminal  expansion  during  the  last  few  years." 

The  anthracite  problem  is  one  of  distribution,  according  to 
the  anthracite  committee  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  Owing 
to  shortage  of  labor  and  other  causes,  it  seems  practically  im- 
possible to  increase  the  production  of  hard  coal,  so  the  problem 
is  actually  "a  case  of  cutting  the  coat  to  suit  the  cloth."  More- 
over,  to  meet  war-needs,  a  considerable  amount  of  anthracite 
must  be  used  in  place  of  bituminous.  To  meet  government 
demand.s  and  the  increased  requirements  of  the  New  England  and 
Atlantic  States,  due  to  their  expanded  population,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  "curtail  shipments  to  other  States  and  to 
bar  anthracite  entirely  from  many  more  where  it  has  been  used 
but  in  which  bituminous  and  other  fuels  can  be  procured  and 
substituted."  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  patriotically  accept- 
ing this  arrangement,  remarks:  "as  the  entire  country  has  been 
asked  to  economize  on  wheat  bread  by  the  use  of  substitutes 
for  the  sake  of  supplying  Europe  and  our  armies,  so  are  the 
States  west  of  the  New  England  and  Atlantic  groups  to  be 
asked,  or  rather  required,  to  economize  on  anthracite  coal  by 
the  use  of  bituminous  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  extra  de- 
mands of  the  Eastern  groups  of  States."  Since  the  Eastern 
coal  roquirenient  already  exceeds  the  limit  of  possible  transporta- 
tion, the  Government  has  orden^d  that  there  be  no  additional 
war-industry  undertaken  in  the  New  England  States  and  a  north- 
ern section  of  the  Atlantic  coast  States.  The  nation's  coal- 
supply  will  be  distributed  first  to  certain  preferred  consumers,  in 
accordance  with  the  followinu:  official  "Coal  Preference  List": 

(a)   Railroads. 

(h)  Army  and  Navy,  tog(>ther  with  other  departmeuts  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  State  and  county  dei)arln)(>nts  and  institutions. 

(d)  Public  utilities.. 

(c)    Retail  dealers. ,  >      * 

(/)  Manufacturing  plants  on  war-industries  board's  prefer- 
ence list.  .  ■.  ■   • 

(o)  Manufacturing  i)lants  not  on  war-industries  ])oanl's 
preference  list. 

Since  the  necessities  of  war  must  be  supplied,  whatever  coal 
deficit  there  may  bo. in  the  coming  year  "must  inevitably  come 
out  of  th(^  fuel  for  non-war-inclustrios,"  says  Dr.  Garfield  in  a 
press  stat<'inent.  As  a  beginning  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
the  coal-supply 'for  non-essentials,  it  has  already  been  decided 
to  reduce  to  'i^  per  cent,  of  normal  the  coal-supply  used  in  the 
production  of  pleasure  automobiles  during  the  season  of  1918-19. 

While  fiiilhcr  action  in  this  diroctioa  will  bo  taken  if  necc% 


sary,  we  are  reminded  in  a  recent  Fuel  Administration  bulletin 
that  the  general  prosperity  of  our  industries  is  naturally  affected, 
and  that  much  discomfort,  and  i)erhaps  industrial  disaster,  may 
be  avoided  if  we  can  somehow  save  the  needed  coal  by  economies 
and  prevention  of  waste.  The  conservation  division  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  has,  therefore,  organized  fuel-saving  cam- 
paigns reaching  out  into  every  department  of  our  national  life 
where  fuel  is  consumed.  Many  of  its  recommendations  are  in 
line  with  suggestions  Avhich  have  been  made  in  the  technical 
press  and  by  technical  authorities.     To  quote  from  this  bulletin: 

"Fuel  economy  is  being  given  intensive  study  in  connection 
with  steam-plants  and  industrial  uses.  An  organization  is 
already  in  existence,  provided  with  engineers  and  inspectors 
who  will  visit  everj^  one  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
steam-producing  plants  in  the  country  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement both  of  equipment  and  firing  practise.  This  is 
expected  to  save  twenty  miUion  tons  of  coal. 

"The  economical  use  of  power  in  factories  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  organized  shop  committees.  The  power  loads  of  the  public 
utilities  throughout  the  coimtry  are  being  studied  with  a  view 
to  readjustments  which  will  result  in  large  saving. 

"In  many  cities  the  isolated  pow«>r-pIants  which  use  an  ex- 
travagant amount  of  coal  in  proportion  to  the  power  produced 
will  be  urged  to  obtain  more  economical  power  from  largo 
producing-stations. 

"The  introduction  of  'skip-stop'  schedules  on  all  the  street- 
railways  is  expected  to  save  a  million  tons  of  coal.  The  con- 
solidation of  ice-plants  will  yield  a  still  larger  tonnage.  Unneces- 
sary outdoor  lighting,  including  ad\ertising  signs  and  display 
illumination,  will  be  reduced.  Hotels,  office-buildings,  apart- 
ment-houses, and  public  buildings  are  being  asked  to  join  in 
rigid  economj-  of  light  and  heat. 

"Every  American  citizen  will  be  asked  to  clean  his  furnace, 
keep  it  in  repair,  and  study  economical  firing.  Instructions 
prepared  by  the  highest  authority  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Fuel  Administration. 

"If  every  one  joins  in  this  movemi>nt,  from  the  owner  of  an 
industrial  i)lant  to  the  householdc^r  with  his  furna('(>  and  cook 
stove,  if  indoor  and  outdoor  lighting  is  redu<^(>d  to  the  amount 
absolutely  needed,  if  houses  an>  not  overheated,  the  furnace- 
dampers  i)roperly  adjusted,  and  the  asht's  sifted,  it  wiU  be  pos- 
sible to  save  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  million  tons  of  coal 
without  serious  inconvenience  to  the  American  people." 

While  railroads  and  power  plants  and  factories  must  do  their 
part,  it  seems  to  some  writers  that  tlu^  greatest  field  for  scientific 
coal-saving  is  in  the  home.  Indeed,  the  Richmond  Journal  is 
convinced  that  "it  remains  with  a  vast  body  of  domestic  con- 
sumers, through  rigid  methods  of  saving,  to  avt>rt  an  industrial 
disaster  the  ensuing  winter."  Tli«'  Baltimore  News  reminds  us 
that  "the  little  done  by  each  on(>  in  many  millions  bulks  large 
in  the  aggregate."  "We  kot>p  our  homers  too  warm,  anyway," 
the  Syracuse  Herald  observes,  and  it  asks  its  readers  not  to  build 
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tires  for  unnecessary  warmth  on  cold  summer  or  fall  days,  and 
thereby  waste  coal  that  may  be  "sadly  needed"  when  zero 
weather  comes  next  January,  February,  or  March. 

One  real  waste,  according  to  various  authorities,  has  been  the 
use  of  inferior  coal.  For  years,  says  the  Rochester  Herald,  an- 
thracite operators  have  been  making  large  profits  from  market- 
ing dirt  and  slate,  and  the  consumer  has  been  "burning  slate — or 
trying  to  burn  it."  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Government 
cut  down  the  supply  of  coal  from  mines  producing  inferior  grades. 
Now,  however,  an  inspection  service  has  been  added  to  the  Fuel 
Administration,  and  to-day,  according  to  a  Pliikidelj)hia  cor- 
respondent of  the  Boston  Transcript,  "the  standard  is  about 
ninety  per  cent,  pure  coal  for  household  sixes,  which  is  about  as 
clean  as  anthracite  can  be  produced  economically." 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  asked  us  to  burn  wood  wherever 
possible.  In  the  South  this  advice  seems  to  be  especially  appli- 
cable because  of  the  great  forests  and  the  distance  from  the  coal- 
fields. Such  papers  as  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  are  insisting  that  people  begin  at  once  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  firewood.  The  Chicago  Daibi  News  suggests  public 
municipal  wood-j'ards  and  campaigns  to  educate  the  public  in 
the  use  of  wood  for  fuel.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Forest.  Service  has  issued  practical  bulletins  on  the  fuel  value  of 
wood,  which  can  easily-  be  procured. 

But,  declares  the  Newark  News,  "every  device  of  economy  and 
curtailment  is  secondary;  the  prime  essential  is  to  dig  coal,  and 
dig  it  now."  No  matter  what  else  may  be  done,  says  a  coal 
dealer  and  operator  quoted  in  the  New  York  Globe,  "we  may  ex- 
pect 'workless  weeks'  instead  of  'workless  Mondays'  in  many 
industries  imless  we  speed  up  the  production  of  coal  at  the 
mines."  A  few  days  ago  Dr.  Garfield  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Superintendent  of  Production,  a  move  which  is  hailed 
with  delight  bj'  coal  men  and  editors  of  coal-trade  journals. 
The  Black  Diamond  (Chicago),  a  leading  organ  in  this  field,  in- 
dicates some  of  the  most  necessarj^  work  which  it  thinks  Mr. 
Neale  and  his  subordinates  should  undertake.  In  the  first  place, 
it  says,  they  must  try  to  increase  the  su])ply  of  labor — 


"We  are  already  short  93,000  miners  in  the  bitummous  fields 
alone.  We  are  likely  to  increase  that  shortage  by  60,000  if  th' 
draft  is  to  operate  in  the  coal-mines  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Tlu' 
first  duty  of  that  committet!  would  seem  to  be  to  try  to  persuade 
General  Crowder,  the  Provost  Marshal,  to  leave  the  men  in  the 
mines  until  their  places  can  be  filled  with  older  and  trained  men 
or  by  machinery. 

"Another  part  of  the  duty  of  that  same  committee,  it  would 
seem,  would  be  to  comb  the  small  communities  for  any  available 
idle  labor  outside  the  draft  age. 

"Such  a  committee  will  naturally  supervise  labor  contracts 
and  their  enforcement.  This  means  not  only  the  avoidance  of 
wage  disputes  and  their  quick  adjustment.  It  involves  improv- 
ing the  morale  of  the  miners  so  that  thej'  will  work  when  there 
is  opportunity.  The  disposition  has  been  to  be  content 
merely  with  working  just  enough  to  keep  themselves  alive 
and  comfortable." 

Then  there  should  *be  a  machinery  committee,  which  should 
arrange  for  temporary  storage  of  coal  at  the  mines,  for  The 
Black  Diamond  believes  that  temporary  storage  can  be  arranged 
which  will  allow  the  mines  to  run  even  when  cars  have  not 
arrived;  and  this  committee  also  should  arrange  for  the  quicker 
loading  of  cars.  Machinerj'  should  be  devised  and  utilized  to 
take  the  place  of  the  missing  men,  and  thus  to  increase  the  volume 
of  production  Ijy  the  same  amount  of  labor. 

The  urgent  need  of  eliminating  skilled  miners  from  the  draft 
and  taking  other  means  to  increase  the  labor-supply  at  the  mines 
has  been  emphasized  by  such  papers  as  The  Coal  Age  (New 
York)  and  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  as  well  as  by  the  daily  press. 
Representatives  of  the  miners  have  also  admitted  the  necessity 
for  some  such  action  and  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
Icjyalty  of  this  body  of  workers.  Mr.  John  P.  White,  former 
head  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  said  recently  in  Chicago: 

"The  coal-operator  should  see  that  the  individual  working- 
place  is  ready  for  the  miner  so  that  he  may  load  his  day's  out- 
put of  clean,  marketable  coal;  the  railroad  should  endeavor 
to  see  that  the  cars  which  are  promised  are  at  the  mines;  and 
the  miner  can  afford  to  relax  those  rules  which  in  normal  times 
he  feels  justified  in  maintaining,  and  take  into  consideration 
that  we  are  now  engaged  in  the  greatest  war  in  history." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Kultur  is  matcrialism'.s  reductio  ad  absurdum. — Cliicuyo  Daily  News. 

The  Yankee  idea  of  holding  a  line  is  to  advance  it. — Chicago  Tribune. 

As  watchful  waiters  the  marines  seem  to  be  a  failure. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

This  Ls  a  solemn  thought.     If  Hindenburg's  army  l)itcs  off  more  than  it 
can  chew  it  may  choke  to  death. — Detroit 
Journal 

Wouldn't  it  bo  awful  if  the  "war-expert '" 
industry  should  be  classed  as  non-essential? 
— New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

When  our  boys  sing  "Yankee  Doodle" 
the  Huns  are  the  ones  that  stick  a  white 
feather  in  their  caps. — SI.  Louis  Star. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
striking  workmen  that  the  men  who  are 
fighting  for  them  get  no  raise. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

King  George  announces  that  he  is  not 
having  any  new  clothes  made  this  summer. 
That  gives  us  some  distinguished  company. 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Spe.\king  of  reactionaries,  how  about  Pro- 
fessor Sprague,  who  proi)oses  taxing  pajamas 
and  exempting  the  old-fashioned  night- 
shirts?— Newark  News. 

"We  kings  must  stick  together,"  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor  is  said  to  have  written  to  the 
King  of  Roumania.  The  moral  is  that  the 
people  nmst  stick  together,  too. — Spring- 
.field  Republican. 

It  is  a  vast  pity  that  Helen  of  Troy  is  not 
still  alive.  We  need  her  badly  for  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration.  According  to  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  her  time,  she  had  a  face 
that  launched  a  thou.sand  sliips. — Columbia 


Stall. 


RiVETEKS  are  puncliing  holes  in  the  L'-boats. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 
To  the  Kaiser:   Tell  your  peace  stories  to  our  marines. — Chicago  Tribune. 
By  bringing  their  t/-boat  war  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  Huns  have 
brought  it  where  we  want  it. — Dallas  News. 

The  su))marines  off  our  coast  are  so  welcome  that  we  are  making  every 

effort  to  keep  them  here  permanently. — St. 

Louis  Star. 

"Nothing  sold  here  made  in  Germany" 
will  be  a  shopkeeper's  .sign  no  treaty  can 
regulate. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  will  cost  more  to  travel  this  year  than 
it  has  in  many  years,  but  then  it  will 
also  cost  more  to  stay  at  home. — Florida 
Times-Union. 

Germany  is  already  talking  about  "the 
next  war."  That  is  reasonable,  as  it  seems 
to  have  mussed  up  this  one  beyond  repair. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

A  German  military  expert  says  that  the 
Teutons  know  exactly  how  many  reserves  the 
Allien  have.  Perhaps  that  is  why  they  slowed 
up  the  drive. — St.  Louis  Star. 

In  all  walks  of  life  those  young  men  of. 
military  age  are  greatly  missed.     But  they 
would  be  missed  more  if  they  were  not  doing 
their  duty  in  the  Army. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
evidently  convinced  that  in  a  Government 
for  the  ])eople  there  should  be  no  doubt  about 
tlie  people  lacing  for  the  Government. — 
Washington  Star. 

If  the  G.  O.  P.  fails  to  tender  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  North  CaroUna  Congres-sional 
district  that  elected  Representative  Kitchin. 
it  will  be  a  flagrant  case  of  ingratitude. — 
Macon  Telegraph. 


FOR  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  WAR." 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


FORE IG  N 


COMMENT 


Till-    PUOHLKM    OF   I .^TERVENTION    IN   RUSSIA 


Tut:  oi  'I'Kicirr  dkclakation  <>(  tiu-  iv.si.i.m 
that  hi-  ■■iiitftids  t<»  slarid  l>y  Kussia  as  u<llasl)y  Kiaiicc" 
is  haiUd  l).v  tlu'  Paris  pn-ss  as  a  sij^ri  that  tlu-  I'nsidciit 
intends  to  take  what  the  French  ttnn  "a  iriorc  rational  vi»\s  " 
of  intervention  in   Russia.      As  thi-   Paris  corn^itixHlttit   of  tlic 


\    (.K|{MAN    JIIU':    AT   JAPAX. 

l''itANch  Uu  Jupi  -"  \V»' want  you  to  look  after  OiiuKs  over  thtTc." 
John  JJoli.    (Ut    Aincrlca) — "And    wi;   want   you  to  look  after  liini 
over  then- "  ^j^„stiyr  fUiilUr     Hrrliiu. 

Maiiclifstfr  (iiinnlitiii  puis  it.  "rhc  French  (Jovcnunent  rc- 
tnains  hiltcrly  lioslile  to  (lie  */<  /(»r7o  (iovernnient  of  Russia,  and 
it  can  hardly  he  doiiKied  tliat  the  eanipaititi  that  is  bein^  made 
in  the  Freiieh  j)ress  in  fa\or  of  .Jai)anese  intervention  against 
that  (lovcrinnent  is  api)roved  hy  Mr.  ( "ienieneeau  and  Mi". 
l'i<-||on."  .\lllollir  'll''  l"'feMell  |)il|tefs  whiell  Ii;t\e  uueiiui .  )call\ 
<ii|)|>oiMi'(I  I  he  |)oliey  of  s|»eed,\  iiit  er\  ell  I  ion  ar»>  tlie  i'aris 
Virliiin-.  the  ddiilnis,  tile  .1  itiiruiil  ili  Dihals,  tile  Fii/tiro,  i)in\  tile 
luliii  tic  I'dii.'i,  and  some  of  the  Freiieli  statesmen  are  v:ro\viny;  a 
little  hitter  at  the  attitude  of  .\meriea  and  Knjrland  on  this  siih- 
ject.  h\)V  example,  that  lirilli;iiil  .Soeialist  leaijer,  Mr.  .\lhert 
Thomas,  formerlN  Mini^iei-  ol'  Miiuilions,  writes  in  the  Piii'is 
1 1  cure: 

"While  tile  Freneh  seem  ^iill  lo  he  looKinu  I'or  the  national 
forces  in  Russia  to  oppose  tlie  Hol>lie\  iki.  the  .Americans  and 
Knf^iish  continue  to  Rolshevize,  to  Uolshev  i/.e  with  a  vengeance, 
to  liolshevi/.e  unreservedly.  I'resident  Wilson  is  still  hesitatinj; 
ahoul  olTendin^  the  liolsheviki,  hut  all  such  hesitation  must 
disappear." 

The   Paris    I'l  in i>s  says  tliat   it'  the   .\llies      do   not    intervene. 


Kussia.  which  was  disorKani/ed  hy  (Jermany  to  serve  German 
ends,  will  he  reorfjani/.ed  hy  her  for  action  atrainst  ns."  In 
his  Paris  Victolrc  Mr.  CJnstav*-  Ilerve  writes: 

■'There  is  still  one  <'hance  une  only  that  will  .sa\<'  northern 
Kussia  from  falling  altofrether.  like  the  I'kraine,  under  the  yoke  of 
(iermany.  whose  aim  is  to  reestahlish  tlie  monarchy,  and  that  is 
for  the  Allies  to  go  oi)enly  to  the  rescue  of  those  of  our  Russian 
friends  who  refuse  to  recognize  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty.  We 
have  only  one  way  of  going  to  their  rescue,  and  that  is  hy  obUiin- 
ing  the  intervention  of  .Iai>an.  who  alone  is  in  a  j)osition  to  aid 
them  (piickly  through  Siberia. " 

Why  is  it  that  the  French  and  many  of  the  intluential  organs 
in  Kngland  are  so  insistent  in  their  demand  that  liussia  must 
be  saved  in  spite  of  herself?  Let  Dr.  Harold  Williams  answer. 
He  has  been  the  Petrograd  coirespondent  of  the  London  Dailif 
Chronich  since  war  was  declared.  He  has  seen  the  revohition 
accomplished,  the  failure  of  the  Cadets  or  Constitutional  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  collai)se  of  the  ehxiuent  Kerensky.  and  the  risn 
and  the  riots  of  the  Bolshe\iki.  This  is  the  oi)inion  of  the  man 
on  the  sj)ot.      He  writes; 

■"Allied  intervention  is  absolut«'ly  necessary.  It  is  neeessarv 
to  oppose  (ierman  expansion  eastward.  It  is  necessiiry  t<» 
restore  to  the  Russian  people  lihert.v  of  choice  and  action.  It  is 
necessar\'  to  ])re\('nt  (Sermany's  penetration  into  Asia  and  her 
exph»itation  of  the  huge  resources  of  the  East.  The  task  is 
urgent.  It  will  soon  be  too  late.  Allied  interventi<m  is  not 
concerned  with  internal  Russian  politics.  Our  action  must  be 
disinterested.  Its  object  must  be  to  helj)  the  Rus.sian  people 
as  a  whole,  to  ])rotect  them  against  their  enemy  and  ours.  We 
can  not  dictate  forms  of  government.  We  can  oidy  help  the 
Kussian  peoples  to  organize,  to  ex])ress  their  will,  to  reestablish 
the  State  in  the  form  that  best  ideases  them.  We  must  be 
ilisii\terested,  and,  if  the  movement  is  wisely  organized,  Ave  shall 
meet  with  little  resistance'.  We  shall  have  the  warm  sympathy 
of  the  bulk  of  the  harassed  i)o])ulation,  and  shall  tiiui  a  host  of 
active  supporters  rallying  joyfully  around  us. 

"Detachments  of  Allied  forces  must  be  brought  into  Russi.i 
through  the  entrances  still  a\ailable.  through  Archangel 
where  intervention  would  be  most  imnu'diately  effective 
through  the  Caucasus,  and  through  Vladi\ ostok.  It  so  happens 
that  tile  only  ally  that  can  easily  throw  troops  into  Russia  is 
.)ai)an.  There  are  certain  ohj(H'tions  to  .Japanese  intervention. 
The  Kussians  do  not  regard  the  .Japanese  with  the  same  con- 
tidence  with  whicdi  lliey  regard  Britain,  France,  and  America. 
...  It  is  not  a  (luestion  of  an  isolated  .lapanese  movement,  hut 
of  a  united  Allied  elTort. 

"Intervention  is  absolutely  nece.s.^ary.  It  is  good  that 
President  Wilson  has  signitied  his  approval  of  it  in  jirinciple, 
and  it  is  high  time  to  act  for  e\  ery  reason,  military,  political, 
and  humane." 

The  London  Spirliihir  is  most  gratilird  at  President  Wilson's 
de<'laration  tliat  he  would  not  sacrilice  ■the  helpless,  friendless 
Russians"  to  secure  peace,  and  remarks: 

"These,  of  course,  are  wr\  critical  words,  Ixcause  if  (Jreat 
Britain  stands  hy  the  I'liited  States  in  this  mattt'r,  the  eiul  of  the 
war  may  still  be  a  very  U>ng  way  otT.  It  is  a  grim  thought  that 
it  may  l>e  necessary  f(U'  war-weary  jx'ople  to  go  on  lighting  to 
save  Russia  from  Ciermany.  when  tlie  reflection  can  hardly  l)e 
suppresl  in  the  minds  of  most  jieople  that  the  liolsheviki  let 
down  their  .\Uies  disgracefully  and  lia\e  fairl.\  earned  their  fate. 
Rut  we  are  certain  that  if  the  (pieslion  be  examined  in  all  its 
bearings  it  w  ill  he  seen  that  President  Wilson  is  ahscdutely  right, 
and  that  both  on  the  ground  of  morality  and  the  ground  of 
expediency  he  must  he  uiis\\er\  ingly  supported.  In  our  opinion, 
he  could  not   ha\e  spoken  otherwise." 

I'he  Knssiiiiis  t  heiuselves  -  t-ven  the  Bolshe\  i  ki      are  ht>i;inning 
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W.  realise  just  what  the  Gtn'maus  m^au  to  do,  an«l  Th»!  l^iudoii 
\fwning  Post  writes: 

I  "Tho  horoditary  Hiiiuity  dI'  tlu;  Kussian  to  tlu-  CuTiuau  is 
j^Tadually  emerging  and  (>ryslallizing  amid  tlu;  K«'n«'i-al  fornieiit. 
liussians  of  evei'y  dct?rw;  arc  Hndiut;  in  their  coimnoii  hatn^d  of 
ihe  invader  a  nexus  of  union.  The  most  demoerati*'  amonR 
ihem  must  j)ereei\e  hy  this  time  that  th»'r«'  <'an  be  no  freedom 
under  the  Clerman  and  that  th»'ir  CJerman  Socialist  eomrades 
have  oynieally  betraxed.them  to  th«>  militar\-  antoeraey.  .  .  It 
is  for  the  friends  of  Kussia  to  help  her  to  rise  again  from  her 
intolerable  humiliation." 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Anieriea's  (Jreat  ()i>|»ortuiiity,"  the 
Ixjudou  Doihi  Moil  supports  the  \  iews  of  Tin  Mur/iitui  Paul 
and  says: 

"The  Bolslieviki  are  reah/.inji-  that  unless  the  Allies  unite  to 
prevent  her,  (Jennauy  will  eat  up  their  eountry  bit  by  bit. 
These  are  two  very  important  developments.  First,  they  dis- 
pose of  the  idea,  to  which  America  has  always  been  oj)posed. 
that  Japan  or  any  other  of  th«'  Allies  should  undertake  single- 
handed  iiiterA'ention  in  Siberia.  Se«'ondly,  they  open  up  the 
prospect  that  the  Kussian  peo])U<  may  themsihes  coo})erate 
with,  and  even  invite  the  assistance  of,  the  Allies  ui  rescuing 
Kussia  from  German  domination. 

"We  believe  no  statesman  in  tlu^  world  is  so  well  placed  to 
make  the  most  and  the  best  of  tlies*-  circumstances  as  I'resident 
Wilson.  Certaiidy  it  will  be  an  immense  triumi)h  for  American 
iliplomacy,  and  a  contribution  of  the  \ery  hrst  moment  to  the 
Alhed  eause,  if  thi'ough  his  instrunientalit\'  Russia  and  the 
Allies  agree  upon  and  put  into  force  a  scheme  of  action  that  will 
.save  Siberia,  and  may  ultimat(>ly  saAe  the  whole  of  Kussia,  from 
falling  under  German  control. "' 


RUSSIA    FROM    WITHIN 


Instantaneous  action  is  urged  by  the  lA*ndoiC Times: 
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"Washington,  it  is  declared,  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  serve  Russia  in  cooperation  with  Japan,  China,  and  other 
.\llies.  We  are  sure  that  all  the  Allies  woidd  welcome  such  an 
oi)portunity,  for  all  of  them  \vA\e  refused  to  hold  the  Russian 
people  as  a  whole  answerable  for  the  calamities  which  the  folly 
of  the  Bolshe\iki  has  brought  u])on  Kussia  aiul  upon  her  friends. 
The  invitation  has  only  t^  conj»<  from  somt'  body  of  men  qualified 
t^)  speak  for  the  real  Russia — for  the  millions  who  are  ne<!t>ssarily 
themselves  inarticulatt^— to  be  gladh  and  eftVsctively  met.  But 
every  hour  that  the  practical  hel]>  of  the  Allies  is  dohiyed  sti-eugth- 
ens  the  German  grip  on  Russian  territory  and  enlarges  the -area 
of  German  penetration.  Unless  it  is  given  sootv  the  opportimity 
of  giving  it  at  all  may  bo  lost  for  ever." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  AfaTichester  Guardum  advocates  the 
recognition  of  the  Bolshe^  iki,.  and  sees  in  renewed  "commercial 
intercourse"  with  th(^  Allies  a  panacea  for  all  th(>  ills  of  Russia: 

"Intervention  must  be  so  designed  as  t(»  carry  with  it  the 
approval  of  what  is  variously  described  as  'the  bulk  of  the 
stablest  opinion  in  Russia'  and  'some  body  of  men  qualified  to 
speak  for  the  real  Russia.'  This  i)ursuit  of  th«'  fantoni  of 
'the  real  Russia'  has  had  an  inexhaustible  attraction  for  certain 
minds.  It  is  a  wraith  which  they  Aaiidy  follow.  It  is  anything 
axcept  the  a<'tual  Go\  ernment  for  the  time  being,  the  de  facto 
Government,  ruling  in  Russia.  The  'real  Russia'  Mas  not  the 
Kerensky  Government,  it  was  not  the  Couiwils,  it  is  not  the 
Bolsheviki.  Our  view,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  the  only  practi- 
cable pohcy  is  to  recognize  the  de  Jdrto  (jo\ernment,  to  try  to 
understand  it,  and  to  work  with  it  so  far  as  w('  are  able.  .  .  . 

"We  must  I'eopen  commercial  intercourse  with  Russia  for  one 
thing.  How  many  peoj)le  realize  that,  while  all  Russia  is  open 
to  German  commercial  penetration,  the  Allies  ai'«*,  commenjialh', 
utterly  sundered  from  her?  This  is  not  oidy  an  enormous  com- 
mercial, it  is  an  enormous  pohtical  eiTor.  Again,  the  Allies  can 
help  Russia  in  reconstructing  her  shattered  economic  fabric, 
notably  in  the  reorganization  of  her  railways.  President  Wilson, 
we  believe,  has  with  great  wisdom  kept  the  engineers  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  Siberia,  just  before  the  BolsheA'ik  revolution, 
•conveniently  near  at  Nagasaki.  There  are  other  forms  of 
practical  aid  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  Allies,  once 
they  seriously  set  themselves  to  frame  a  program  of  cooperation. 
For  such  cooi)eration  Russia,  even  the  Russia  of  the  Bolshevik 
Government,  is  rapidly  ripening 

"It  is  for  the  Russians  to  determine  their  own  government 
and  for  the  Allies  to  ac<;ept  their  determination.  The  second 
principle  is  not  to  rush  too  fast,  and  not  to  j)ut  on  the  roof  before 
we  have  builded  the  foundations." 


TIIHKF  VKTEKAN  RFVOLUTION ARIES,  all  of  them 
democrats  of  the  democrats,  who  have  proved  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  fr<H>dom  by  a  lifetime  of  service, 
ha\ t!  come  out  in  \iolent  denunciation  of  the  Bolsheviki,  whose 
nile  one  of  them  describes  as  "a  tyranny  far  worse  than  the 
Czar's."  ,V11  three  of  them  .see  Russia  gi'ound  under  the  German 
heel.  All  of  them  aver  that  the  onl\  hope  of  Russia's  salvation 
lies  in  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.     The  Hrst  of  the 


Kl  SSTA'S    \  rCTOKTors   AKMY. 

— Noru  Sntirikon  (Petrot;i'ad). 

thi'ee,   Vladimir   Burtseff.    has  just  escaped  from   Russia  into 
Sweden,  and  is  thus  described  by  the  London  Daily  Chronicle: 

"]Mr.  Burtseif  is  an  old  revolutionary  Avho  has  spent  his 
whoh^  life  in  combating  th(!  Czar's  regime.  Whih!  a  refugee  in 
Paris  some  j-ears  ago  he  l>ecame  known  to  a  wide  public  by  his 
exposure  of  Azeff  and  other  nyenl-s  prorocaieurs,  who  betrayed 
their  revolutionary  parties  to  the  ])olice.  .\t  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  took  up  a  strongly  patriotic  pro-Ally  attitude,  whih^ 
retaining  his  hostility  to  the  old  regime.  He  ventured  back  to 
Russia:  was  arrested  on  arri\al  and  sent  to  Siberia,  being  per- 
mitted to  return  only  a  short  time  before  the  Kevohition.  After 
tln^  Revolution  he  actively  opj)osed  the  antiwar  propaganda 
among  the  So<'ialists,  and  wh<'n  th(!  Bolsheviki  camti  int(i  power 
they  threw  him  into  the  fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul,  whence  he 
was  released  only  a  few  weeks  ago." 

In  the  Stockhobn  Social  Dvmokralen  Mr.  Burtseff  WTites: 

"]Many  of  us  who  were  dcAoted  to  tln^  cause  of  liberty,  which 
we  knew  was  the  cause  for  which  the  Allies  were  fighting,  rais(>d 
our  voi(;es  against  that  weakness  which  led  to  the  triu)nj)h  of 
Bolsb(;vism.  On  November  3  last  General  Ahxieff,  on  hearing 
in  a  secret  committee  the  report  of  the  War  Ministi'r  Yerhovsky 
on  the  disorganization  of  the  Army,  cried:  'This  is  a  lunatic 
asylum.'  I  published  this  in  mj'  paper.  Tlw  Cominon,  Cansi, 
and  that  night  Kerensky  had  my  printing-oHice  conliscattKl  and 
sealed.  It  was  decided  to  arrest  me,  but  in  the  meantime 
Kerensky  was  overthrown  and  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  pow^-r. 
Kerensky  did  not  airest  me,  but  the  B«dsheviki  did. 

"Amazing  weakness  on  the  one  hand  and  vindictive  purpose 
on  the  other  completed  the  ruin  of  Kussia.      The  Bolsheviki  had 
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a  purpose,  and  they  r-arrictl  it  out.  My  firm  fonvietion  is  that 
the  Bolsheviki  intentionally  sold  Russia  to  the  Germans  in 
order,  at  that  terrible  price,  to  have  liberty  to  organize  the 
propaganda  of   Bolshevik  anarchy  in  all  countries 

"Russia  will  have  most  dearly  to  i)ay  for  the  treacher>'  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  but  for  German  treachery  German  lni|)erialism 
v.'iM  have  to  pay  very  soon.  In  the  meantime,  the  Germans  are 
reaping  the  friiit  of  their  great  campaign  of  disorganization  in 
Russia.  They  have  laid  their  heavy  hand  on  the  occupied 
tt'rritories  in  the  south  and  west,  and  their  troops  are  st«'adily 
penetrating  farther  east 

"We  revolutionaries  longed  for  the  revolution,  and  believed 
in  it  when  it  came.  We  must 
sadly  admit  now  that  a  revolution 
in  Russia  in  war-time  has  so  far 
been  a  calamity,  not  only  for 
Russia,  but  for  the  whcjle  world. 
The  one  hope  is  that  those  |{us- 
sians  who  believe  firmly  in  liberty 
will  still  be  able  to  nmke  common 
cause  with  the  Allies,  and  by  one 
great  united  effort  throw  off  the 
German  yoke.  Th(>n  the  revolu- 
tion will  not  have  been  in  vain, 
and  the  great  ideals  for  which  it 
stood  will  be  the  realized  ideals 
of  the  world." 


Kerensky's  Minister  of  War, 
Boris  Sa\inkoff,  belonged  before 
the  revolution  to  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Terrorist  wing  of 
the  Social  Revolutionary  party, 
and  is  reported  to  have  partici- 
pated in  many  political  assas- 
sinations and  repeatedly  risked 
his  o\\Ti  life  to  vindicate  his 
revolutionary  principles.  In  the 
Moscow  Ruskayu  Vicdomosti  he 
recently  published  a  fierce  indict- 
ment of  the  Bolsheviki.  The 
Viedomosli  was  at  once  supprest 
and  every  available  copy  confis- 
cated. But  one  number  reached 
the  Christiania  Morgcnblad,  and 
so  Mr.  Savinkoff's  damning  ar- 
raignment of  the  Bolsheviki  has 
been  laid  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  world.     He  wTites: 


PEDESTAL   EOli   THE    lU  SS 
As  Eeniiu'  is 


"What  have  thoy  done  with  my  Russia?  It  is  necessary  to  be 
a  fanatic  or  a  paid  agent  to  l>e  able  .s<>riously  to  maintain  that 
the  international  proletariat  would  help  us.  Only  criminals 
and  lunatics  could  base  a  political  computation  upon  such 
support  when  Lenine  and  his  coadjutors  (>ntirfly  destroj-ed 
Russia's  former  means  and  power.  The  Germans  lifted  the 
mailed  fist  and  Lenine  instantly  gave  way,  but  others  com- 
menced howling  about  the  necessity  to  def<'n(l  the  P'atherland. 
not  only  my  Russia,  but  the  newly  invented  Fatherland.  Wiio 
can  believe  the  men  who  destroyed  the  Army  and  (l(>clared  that 
the  idea  of  Fatherland  is  a  prejudic*'/  Who  can  believe  (hat 
they  would  defend  Russia?  They  are  imi)olent.  Nor  do  1 
believe  that  they  are  sincere 

"The  Bolsheviki  have  s(>rved  Germany,  and  ser\'e  Germany 
still.  It  is  no  secret  that  Russia  is  covered  with  a  net  of  German 
organizations,  and  that  the  Russians  who  are  wishing  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Monarchy  arc  working  hand  in  hand  with  tiie 
Gennans.  It  is  no  secret  that  numy  Russians  dream  of  the  day 
on  whicli  the  Gernums  will  enter  INtrograd  and  G»rman  police- 
men appear  in  th(!  Nevsky  I'rospekt.  They  prefer  the  de\  il 
himself  to  the  Bolsheviki.  What  haxt-  they  done  witli  my 
Russia? 

"TIh'  Bolshe\iki  ar(>  our  national  misfortune,  but  Russia 
must  be  saved,  not  by  our  enemies,  not  by  (brman  bayonets, 
but  by  ourselves.  We  Ru.ssians  must  again  be  masters  of  Russia. 
It  must  never  be  said  that  we  are  weak  without  the  Imperial 
assistance  of  William  and  ar(>  unable  to  organize  a  State.  1 1 
was  not  to  n-ach  tliis  goal  that  we  sacrificed  streams  of  Russian 
blood  throughout  tlu'ee  vears,  nor  was  it  in  order  to  follou   the 


program  of  the  Bolsheviki  or  to  stretch  out  our  hand  toward  the 
enemy.  As  sure  as  it  is  treason  against  Russia  to  compromise 
with  the  Bolshe\iki,  so  sure  is  the  agreement  with  Germany 
under  which  we  are  now  li\ing  worse  treason  against  Russia. 
We  must  not  forget  that  th(>  Russian  nation  does  not  die.  Sooner 
or  later  it  will  dawn  uj)on  the  people  of  Russia  what  my  Russia 
ought  to  be,  and  the  treason  w  ill  n<'ver  be  pardoned.  It  is  an 
aberration  to  believe  that  Nicholas  will  be  able  to  return." 

While  Burtseff  and  Savinkofif  deal  jnainly  with  the  political 
side  of  life  under  the  Bolsheviki,  that  veteran  revolutionist, 
Maxim  Gorky,  in  his  j)aper.  the  Petrograd  Novaya  Zhizn,  gives 

us  a  quaint  i)ictiire  of  a  com- 
munity enjoying  "the  blessings 
of  ultra-democratic  nde."  Ap- 
parently- life  in  Petrograd  to-day 
is,  in  Gorky's  words,  "one  long 
drunken  pogrom."     He  writes: 

"  ■  The  proletarian  is  the  bearer 
of  a  new  culture.'  In  these 
words  were  incorporated  the 
beautiful  dream  concerning  the 
triumph  of  righteousness,  reason, 
and  l()\t',  the  dream  of  the  tri- 
umi)h  of  man  over  the  beast. 
In  the  struggle  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  dream  thousands  of 
men  of  all  classes  gave  up  their 
li\  (>s.  Now  the  proletarian  is  at 
the  helm,  he  has  secured  the 
coveted  freedom  to  labor  and 
create  freely 

"For  the  j)eriod  of  the  revolu- 
tion ten  thousand  lynchings  have 
already-  l)een  accounted  for.  This 
is  how  democracy  is  meting  out 
judgment  upon  those  who  have 
in  some  way  sinned  against  the 
new  order. 

"What  effect  do  these  Ijnch- 
ings  ha^'e  upon  the  rising 
generation? 

"Soldiers  are  leading  a  thief 
who  is  about  to  be  drowned.  He 
lias  almost  been  beaten  to  death. 
He  is  entirely  covered  with  blood. 
His  face  is  torn  and  one  eye  en- 
tirely extinguished.  The  proces- 
sion is  followed  by  a  large  as- 
semblage of  children.  Then  the 
children  turn  back,  dancing  and 
hopping  and  shouting:  'He  is  drowned,  he  is  drowned!' 

"And  these  are  our  own  children,  the  builders  of  our  future! " 

We  are  next  told  how  Leniiu>  makes  political  capital  out  of 
drunken  soldiers'  riots: 

"For  many  nights  now  they  ha\e  1)een  robbing  the  wine- 
cellars.  Throngs  of  infuriated  men  beat  each  other  over  the 
heads  with  bottles,  cut  their  hands  with  the  glass,  and  then 
wallow  like  i)igs  in  the  mire  and  blood.  Up  to  this  time  wine 
to  the  value  of  millions  has  already  been  destroyed  and  many 
mon>  millions  will  be  lost  in  the  same  manner 

"During  the  days  of  the  progress  of  drunkenness  human 
beings  were  shot  down  like  dogs  and  the  cold-blooded  destruc- 
tion of  hunuin  li\es  came  to  be  a  commonplace  daily  occur- 
rence. In  the  newsi)aper  I'nudu  the  pogroms  of  the  drunken 
mobs  are  written  up  as  the  'provocati\  »>  acts  of  the  bourgeois' — 
which  is  clearly  a  misrepresentation,  the  employment  of  a 
l)retty  i)hrase  which  can  only  lead  to  further  bloodshed 

"Where  is  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
morality  of  socialism — the  new   morality? 

"I  expect  tliat  one  of  our  'realists  in  politics'  will  answer 
nu-  contemi)tuously  with  the  usual  i>hrase: 

"'What  is  it  yt)U  wish?  Do  you  not  realize  that  this  is  the 
revolution?' 

"No!  I  do  not  recognize  the  uiunistakab|»>  signs  of  the  social 
revolution  in  this  assocMation  of  zoological  instincts.  It  is  a 
comliination  of  the  feelings  of  our  lower  selves,  without  socialism, 
without  the  spirit  of  socialism,  without  the  p.sychology  of 
socialism." 
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l)iiil(ling  it. 

— Novti  Salirikon  (Petrograih. 
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DROPPIiNG   VICTORY   FROM   THE   AIR 

i€  EJECT  TERROR  REIGNS  along  the  Rhine  whenever 
/  \  an  Allied  air-fleet  appears — say  the  neutral  eorrespon- 
■*•  -^  dents — to  bombard  the  great  war-industrial  plants 
in  that  region.  A  veritable  exodus  has  taken  place,  the  Kolnische 
Volkszeitung  tells  us,  of  all  who  have  money  enough  to  get 
away.  Behind  the  lines  on  th(>  Western  Front  similar  qualms  are 
felt,  and  we  know  that 
in  the  abortive  spring 
drives  the  assemblage 
of  any  considerable  body 
of  troops  brought  a 
flock  of  Allied  airplanes, 
like  eagles  from  a  cloud- 
less sky,  and  what  they 
did  to  those  massed  for- 
mations is  better  im- 
agined than  described. 
To  our  boys  in  the  au* 
— the  correspondents  at 
the  front,  say — belongs 
no  small  .^liare  of  the 
credit  in  stopping  each 
of  the  German  drives. 
Even  now,  the  Paris 
papers  state  that  the 
Allied  air-raids  are  daily 
increasing  in  number 
and  having  a  more  and 
more  harassing  effect 
upon  the  enemy.  Writ- 
ing in  the  tlcho  de  Paris, 
Marcel  Hutin  once  more 
reiterates  our  claim  to 
the  unqualified  domi- 
nation of  the  air.  He 
says: 

"The  absolute  and  in- 
disputable mastery  of 
the  air  to  which  Mr. 
Clemenceau  testified 
during  his  recent  visit 
to  the  front  is  greatlj"  to 
our  advantage.  Our  air 
service  by  its  mastery 
imposes  its  complete  will 
on  the  German  aviation. 
Let  the  Germans  bom- 
bard London  or  any  other  eitj',  it  does  not  nevertheless  upset  our 
absolute  conviction  that  at  the  present  time  the  scale  is  heavily 
in  favor  of  the  Allies.  E.xperts  even  prophesy  that  aviation 
\\  ill  have  the  glory  of  ending  the  war  and  of  proving  to  the  Ger- 
mans that  they  wiU  not  be  able  to  realize  their  aim." 

The  French  claim  to  "absolute  and  indisi)utable  masteiy  of 
the  air"  for  themselves  and  then-  Allies  comes  home  to  us  with 
striking  force  when  we  ponder  over  the  following  two  official 
reports,  selected  at  random  from  a  pile  of  French  and  English 
papers.     Here  is  the  official  French  report: 

"Within  the  period  from  May  15  to  18  the  French  fighting 
aeroplanes  carried  out  581  patrols,  engaged  in  105  duels  with 
the  enemy,  destroyed  37  German  aeroplanes,  forced  60  more 
to  land  in  damaged  condition  in  their  own  lines,  and  burned 
6  observation  balloons. 

"During  the  same  time  bombardment  squadrons  dropt  100 
tons  of  bombs  on  German  military  establishments,  having  special 
regard  to  enemy  aerodromes.  On  the  16th,  a  fleet  of  75  fighting 
planes  held  a  wide  expanse  of  air  simultaneously,  while  under 
their  protection  other  squadrons  carried  out  bombing  operations 
against  selected  targets.  Next  day  three  tons  of  explosives 
were  dropt  on  the  aviation  ground  at  Cappy,  setting  fire  to  the 
aerodrome   sheds.     The   Germans   were   powerless    to    protect 


From  "  L'niustration."  Paris. 

A   HUGE   BRITISH  BOMBING-PLANE. 

It  is  planes  such  as  these  that  liave  done  much  to  render  the  German  drives  abor- 
tive, and  to  cripple  many  munition-plants  along  the  Rhine. 


themselves.     A  solitary  German  machine  which  appeared  in  the 
air  was  instantly  destroyed. 

"Italian  and  French  air-squadrons  cooperated  with  us  in  a 
number  of  these  expeditions  with  remarkable  success." 

Turning  to  the  Royal  Air  Service  of  Britain,  we  take  this 
report,  also  at  randoni,  from  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  of 
May  22: 

"Sinf'(>  tlic  beginning  of  the  German  offensive,  exactly  two 

months  ago,  one  thou- 
sand German  aeroplanes 
have  been  brought  down 
or  driven  down  out  of 
control  by  us,  and  more 
than  one  thousand  tons 
of  bombs  have  been 
dropt  by  us  over  the 
eneiny's  lines. 

"On  Monday  our  ob- 
servation balloons  and 
aeroi)lanes  were  again 
verj-  active.  Several 
long-distance  reconnais- 
sances were  completed; 
many  successful  photos 
were  taken,  and  much 
obser\ation  work  was 
done  in  cooperation  with 
our  artillery. 

"During  the  day  our 
bombing  aeroplanes 
dropt  twenty-two  tons 
of  boml)s  on  the  enemy's 
railway-stations,  aero- 
dromes, and  billets. 
Enemy  scout  machines 
were  chiefly  employed 
in  attacking  our  recon- 
naissance and  bombing 
aeroplanes. 

"In  air-fighting  twelve 
German  aeroplanes  were 
brought  down  and  two 
others  were  driven  down 
out  of  control.  One 
hostile  machine  was 
shot  down  by  anti-air- 
craft gun-fire.  Two 
hostile  ol>servation-bal- 
loous  were  also  destroyed 
by  us.  Four  of  our 
aeroplanes  are  missing. 
"During  the  night 
the  aerodromes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ghent, 
Touruai,  and  St.  Quen- 
tin,  used  by  the  enemy's 
night  bombing  ma- 
chines, were  heavily  attacked.  A  total  weight  of  thirteen  tons 
of  bombs  was  dropt  on  these  targets.  Further,  four  and  one- 
half  tons  of  bombs  were  dropt  by  us  on  the  railway  stations  at 
ThionviUe,  Metz,  and  Coblenz,  on  the  Rhine." 

The  constant  raids  of  the  Allied  airmen  on  the  Rhine  towns, 
originally  undertaken  and  still  continued  as  reprisals  for  tho 
gentle  little  German  habit  of  bombing  defenseless  civiUans  from 
the  air,  have  raised  no  small  commotion  in  the  press  of  western 
Germany.     The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  says: 

"What  military  advantage  have  raids  like  those  on  number- 
less little  towns  in  the  Black  Forest,  or  what  does  it  matter  to 
us  from  a  militarj^  standpoint  when,  as  happened  last  Thursday, 
enemy  aeroplanes  made  a  blood-bath  of  the  plaza  in  Karlsruhe? 
.  .  .  Why  should  not  the  belligerents  come  to  an  agreement 
that  air-raids  should  be  restricted  to  the  theater  of  actual 
military  operations?" 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  under 
international  law  and  all  the  Hague  conventions,  belligerents 
are  forbidden  to  extend  their  military  operations  to  any  but 
military  areas  and  that  civilians  and  open  towns  have  heretofore 
been  held  sacred  imtil  the  superkultured  Hun  decided  to  do 
away  with  all  that. 


A  JAPANESE    WOKKSIIOP    WITH    YANKEE    WAYS 


A  SORT  OF  HFXATIOXAL  FACTO  in  i.-  .1.  sciil..  d  in 
an  article  oil  "' Maniiiju-luritit^  in  .(iipaii  "  ••ontrilnitcd  1>y 
-  lltiir.N  Sil>it\  to  'I'lii  AtiK ririiii  Mnrhinisl  ^N»'\v  York, 
Muy  ;{()).  It  turns  ont  its  ))ro(luct  witii  Annrifaii  inacliints 
o|)«.'nil«'<I  on  Japaiusc  soil    li\    .lai»an«si'   workni.  ii,   in  .hipancsc 


n«s.  lahor  material  to  work  with.  It  is  e.xtroint'ly  dilficult  to  m-t 
the  Asiatic  mind  to  follow  American  methods,  for  tbo  nile  in 
.lai>an  is  usually  Ihe  r^•^»'rse  of  that  in  America.  A  few  obs«>r- 
vations  on  this  subject  may  l»o  int^Tcstintr. 

■"The  .lapaiiese  workman  «loes  not  a<lapt  himself  readily  to 
n(>w  operalif»ns,  and  a<'cordinKly  does  not  jiet  full  si)e«Ml  initil  he 


conditions,  umler  the  dire.-tion  of  American  l)rains.     The  result,       f':'-^  '"''i  '»'>  ""♦'  ♦^•l^'*'^  <'*'  ^^^""k  for  some  time.     He  is  most  adept 
.,      ,,.,  ,  •.-...  1     .  r  .1  1  ■  at   op«'rations  that  are  dujdieated   and   eontimied  over  a  lonu 

Mr.  Sil)  «\    savs,  is  satislactorv,   t>ut  some  of  the  worknifj;  con-  .  '  ,  u  i       i  4   4    i      4.  „        ;  i         „       •  n 

period,  and  as  a  result  he  does  not  take  to  new  jobs,  espeeiallv 
ditions  are  dilVerenl,  enoimh  from  those  uith  which  Americans  fool-room  work.  Herein  lay  on<^  of  the  neatest  obstacles,  as 
are    f.-i  iiiili.ii'    I"    w  .irr.-mt    c  striided    cuiniinnl .      .Japanese   labor,       in    ilie   manufacture  of  i>hoMot^raj>hs.    re<'ords.  electric  switclio. 


\\t;  are  iidormed,  lack-s  the  seascmed  character  of  the  Oecideiital 
and  appears  to  have  no  initiative.  The  mind  of  the  Japanese 
workman  do«'S  not  yet  grasp  methods  of  et^r-ieiicy,  and  he  mnst 
be  emph)yed  a  hm^j  time  on  a  certain  (dass  of  vork  before  he 
sliows  any  spe<^d.  The  fa<'t.  however,  that  Japanese  can  follow 
American  methods  an<l  brintr  results  even  when  tlu-se  methods 
are  din-ctly  eontrary  to  their  own  instincts  and  trainintr,  is 
eertaiidy  noteworthy.      Mr.  Sibley  tells  us: 

"Yankee  iiifi;enuity  transplanted  to  .lapaiie.'^e  .soil  tlonrishes. 
The  Japanese  possess  little  ereati\e  ^renins,  but  they  are  imita- 
tive and,  to  a  certain  e.xtciit,  adaptable*,  and  under  the  direct 
guidance  of  a  capable  Y'ankee  mind  they  have  accompbsiied 
viry  satisfa<-tor\-  results.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
rapid  expansion  and  jirosperitx  of  the  Xipponophone  ("ompanx. 
LiiTiited,  near  ^dk,\o.  where  H\e  hundred  .lapamse  workmen 
.•ire  mainifacturinn  hiy:h-grade  products  in  true  .\m<rican  fashion 
under  the  si»li'  <lireetion  of  one  of  our  compatriots.  .1.  A.  Kahbitt, 
and  Mr.  I{a])bitt,  by  the  way,  hails  from  that  siftioii  of  the 
old  U.  S.  A.  where  mechanie-al  and  industrial  treiiiiises  ;ire  l>orn  - 
N'(  \v  Knijland. 

"Briefly,  this  or>raiii/.at ion  be^an  manufaeturintr  phonoy:raphs 
in  a  little  stone  shop  ;{()  bv  tiO  feet  and  t^rew  to  its  present  propor- 
tions in  three  years.  It  was  ori;ani/.ed  and  financed  largely  by 
Americ;m  residents  of  Japan,  who  had  sutlicieiit  faith  in  intro- 
ducing American  metlnxis  into  a  plant  to  be  operated  eiilirelx  by 
.In.paiii'si!  wcirkmeii  to  in\est  substantial  sums.  Hut  the  credit 
for  the  success  of  tin;  veiitun»  is  due  toOeneral  .Manager  liabbitl. 
lor  he  eiicoiint^Ted  many  unusual  obstai'les  in  the  wa.\  of 
elTec.ting  ('omplet^)  organ i/.ation. 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  had  the  \er\   crude  and  \rr\   raw  .l.ipa- 


and    >tamped-metal    j)roducts    much    intricate    tool    design    is 
ri>quired,  particularly  of  dies  and  punches. 

"  In  the  installation  of  a  eost  system  the  taking  of  time-stu(l.\ 
records  presented  iincommoii  })hases.  For  instance,  in  makini: 
these  reconls  .lapanese  workmen  invariably  speed  up  for  all  the.\ 
are  worth,  whereas  in  America  the  workingmen,  sensibly  ui 
j)er\<rsely.  do  just  the  opposite.  Then,  after  th»>  time  study 
lias  been  taken  and  the  instruction-sh«M'ts  coini>ih>d,  ^Ir.  K»h- 
bitt  found  dirticulty  in  getting  the  men  to  follow  instruetions 
step  by  step  even  after  the\  were  shown  it  was  to  their  j>e<'uniar\ 
ad\antage  to  do  so." 

Win  II  a  .Japanese  makes  e\<*ess  j)a\'  o{\  piece-work,  we  ari 
lold,  he  simply  takes  a  day  oft"  and  si)ends  it.  The  bonus  sj's- 
lem  must,  tlierefore,  b(>  used  with  eaution,  and  most  firms  hoM 
back  extra  pay  until  the  holiday  .season.  The  appreiitic* 
svstem  is  a  failure,  for  .lai>anes«^  boys  like  to  move  about,  a> 
do  tile  few  girls  that  are  employed.  The  best  Japanese  workers 
;ir(>  I  lie  engineers  1i-aineil  in  tlie  imperial  uni\  ersities.  In  general, 
men  wilii  military  training  have  a  keener  .sense  of  responsibilit> 
and  discijiline  .und  make  more  etiicient  workers  than  those  with- 
out tliis  training.      We  read  furllu  r: 

"In  the  matter  of  »'<piipment  of  this  .Iapanese-.\merican  plant 
it  is  n.-itural  that  .\merican-made  nuichiues  should  pn-dominate. 
In  fact,  there  are  \  ery  few  others.  exeei)ting  a  number  of 
small  .lapaiiesi  turnt  lathes  for  the  short-legged  .)a|)anes( 
workmen 

".lapanese-buill  inacliines  iuiM  not  been  found  sati.sfaetory. 
They  are  not  built  accurately,  and  Mr.  Uabbilt  st«tes  that  li. 
h;»s  \et  to    find    a    nati\e    machine    with    bejirings   const ru<te(l 
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throughout  to  equal  the  standard  American  praetise.  it  is  tnie 
that  some  makers  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  headstcK-k 
bearings,  but  they  neglect  countershafts  or  other  parts  of  equip- 
HK-nt.  which  they  do  not  consider  important. 

"To  install  American  machines,  even  l)efore  the  war,  was  a 
costly  initial  investment,  because  of  the  iini)ort  duty  and  trans- 
portation, and  even  then  the  manufacturer  had  to  anticipate 
his  needs  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  time  because  of  lengthy  de- 
liveries. All  material,  too,  Avith  the  exception  of  })rass  and 
copper,  is  imported,  and  by  the  time  it  is  ileliAcred  t«)  the  con- 
sumer the  cost  is  considerabh-.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is 
l..")0().0()0  n-conls  and  about  IS.OOO  i)hou()graphs  annually,  the 
latter  ranging  in  price  from  1")  yen  to  l.")()  yen  (>f7..')()  to  .'*7.">l. 
with  the  i)opular  model  at  2;)  yen.  As  many  as  SO.OOO  steel 
needles  have  l)een  made  in  a  day. 

■'It  is  not,  however,  the  outi)ut  that  is  so  impressive,  l)Ut  llie 
fact  that  five  hundred  .Japanese  are  working  in  effective  co- 
operation along  American  lines  and  following  a  system  that  Ikis 
been  diametrically  opposed  to  the  methods  and  precedent  tlial 
luid  been  instilled  into  them  for  centuries.  The  plant  is  the 
most  prominent  organization  of  its  kind  in  .lapan,  and  Yankee 
force  is  behind  it." 


THE   SHOTGUN  IN  MODERN   WAR 

PHESS  DISPATCHES  state  that  the  operaticuis  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  France  ha\t'  been  greatly  further(>d  l>y 
the  effectiven«'ss  of  a  trench  shotgun  which  sprays  an 
area  nine  feet  Avide  and  three  feet  high,  and  Avill  ])erforate  a 
two-inch  board  at  KX)  yards.  The  residting  spray  of  l(*ad  is 
said  to  have  been  most  disconcerting  to  the  enem\'.  Comment- 
ing on  these  facts,  George  W.  Peck  WTites  in  a  recent  i)r(>ss 
bidletin  of  the  National  Sports  Syndicate: 

■'Oiu*  great  Home  Guard  of  trap-  and  field-sliooters  must 
luive  experienced  a  thrill  of  pride  when,  on  a  re(!ent  occasion, 
dispatches  from  'over  there'  told  how  the  chokebore  had  gom- 
"over  the  top'  and  gi^-en  a  Avonderful  and  deadly  account  of 
itself. 

"Nobly  has  trap-shooting  lived  up  to  its  title,  'The  Patriotic 
Sport.*  for,  from  a  harmless,  clean,  and  invigorating  pastime 
it  can  at  once  be  con\t'rted  into  an  appalling  factor  of  de- 
struction which,  l)acked  by  Ameri('an  determination  and  wither- 
ing accuracy,  becomes  a  creatm-e  for  the  most  cijck-suiv  and 
fanatical  despot  to  conjure  Avith. 

■'From  time  to  time  the  trap-shooters  of  the  Ignited  States 
have  heard  Aague  rumors  of  some  more  or  less  authentic  stories 
of  the  important  part  th(>  shotgun  was  playing  in  the  training 
of  our  boys  in  certain  cantonments.  IIoav  they  Avere  being 
taught  by  experts  to  break  flying  targets  and  otherAvise  becom- 
ing familiar  Avith  a  Aveai)on  that  Avould  '  shoot  where  they  looked ' 
with  a  rapidity  of  execution  which  coidd  Ix'  ac<'omi)lished  Avith 
no  other  type  of  gun.  And  hearing  th(>si'  stories,  the  trap- 
shooter  who,  perforce  of  years,  is  compelled  to  remain  at. 
home  has  contented  himself  with  a  ])la\-  of  the  imagination 
which  ])ictiu*ed  each  target  an  enemy  and  increased  his  scores 
accordingly. 

"What  interesting  reading  it  Avoidd  be  for  the  folloAvers 
of  the  sjjort  of  trap-shooting  if  they  coidd  know  all  that  is  going 
on  wherein  their  i)et  firearm  takes  a  front  rank.  Conditions, 
of  course,  must  for  the  time  make  this  impossilde,  but  one  day 
it  will  be  chronicled  on  history's  pages  and  stand  alone,  a  glori- 
fied chapter. 

"As  th(>  trap-shooter  in  <'ivil  hfe  is  most  familiar  Avith  the 
regulation  load  of  '.^  drams  of  powder  and  X'^^  <mnces  of  7^2 
chilled  shot,  he  Avill  naturally  be  interested  in  the  loads  used  by 
som(>  of  our  boys  preparatory  to  going  oa cr  and  planting  them 
wliere  they  wiU  do  the  most  good. 

"The  regulation  Vmsiness  load.  then,  is  334  drams  of  smoke- 
less poAvder,  1  ounce  of.  No.  8  l)uckshol  (\Vest«'m  size),  20  to  tln^ 
load.  "These  guns  are  rei)eaters.  The  .scene  is  a  big  canton- 
ment. Each  Sammy  has  aln^ady  had  Ids  .schooling  at  the  trai)s. 
shooting  at  the  animated  clay  target.  To-da.A-  he  is  faced  by  as 
near  the  real  thing  as  he  Avill  get  before  he  crosses  the  Avater. 
The  shooters  are  lined  up  in  a  trench  and  ordered  to  fill  the 
magazines  of  their  guns.  Forty-five  yards  in  front  of  them  a 
roAv  of  manikin  targets  is  automatically  raised  and  left  exposed 
for  eight  seconds. 

■'Brother  Trap-shooter,  those  manikins  are  riddled.  The 
magazines  are  recharged,  and  this  time,  at  seA^enty  yards,  'the 
enemy'  again  shoAvs  himself  for  eight  seconds,  only  to  be  dis- 


patched Asith  the  .«?ame  thoroughness.  Finally,  at  one  hundred 
yards,  the  manikins  appear,  there  is  a  rapid-fire  reception,  and, 
tho  scattered,  30  per  cent,  of  the  shot  And  their  mark  and  not  a 
manikin  escapes. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  all  these  demonstrations  the 
shf>f)ters  had  emptied  their  magazines  before  the  expiration  of 
the  allotted  eight  .seconds. 

■■'riiu^  <l<)(  ^  trap-shooting  as  a  sport  stand  in  a  class  by  itself. 


P.\('KIN(.    AMJ    -llll'i'l  ,\».    l'llt>N*)(.i«Al'll     KKCOHDS 

Made  by  flAe  hundred  .Tapanese  who    "are   working   in   effective 

eoopcratioii  along   AnuTican  lines  and   following  a  system  that  has 

Ix'cn  diametricall.v  opposed  to  the  methods  and  precedent  that  had 

been  instilled  into  them  for  centuries." 


for,  in  time  of  need,  it  can  do  its  bit  in  a  manner  to  shake  any 
morale,  and  it  is  uj)  to  you  of  the  Ifonu'  Guard  to  create  and 
instruct  new  shooters,  >)earing  in  iniml  the  Avhile  that  CA'ery 
beginner  at  the  traps  may  be  called  upon,  for  the  safety  of 
democracy,  to  point  the  chokebore,  and  point  it  right." 


liK\^'ARK  OF  KE'I'IRING— To  old  nu>n  Avho  are  thinking  of 
retiring  from  active  l)usiness.  Dr.  William  J.  Kobinson,  editor  of 
The  Medical  Critic  and  Guide  (New  York,  June),  glA^es  the  cele- 
brated adA'ice  once  tendered  by  Punch  "to  yoimg  people  about 
to  marry,"  namely.  ■'Don't"!  The  counsel  oft<'n  giAen  to  those 
of  adAancing  years,  eA^en  by  physicians,  to  take  things  "easier." 
to  gi\e  up  this  and  give  up  that — in  short,  to  lead  a  dull, 
em])ty.  AegetatiAe  existence,  is  unqualifit'dly  bad.  Dr.  Kobinson 
tliinks,  altho,  of  com-se,  there  are  excei)tions  and  special  cases. 
He  writes: 

"An  old  man  Avitli  a  very  high  blood-pres.sure — i.e..  high  for 
his  age — shoidd  not  engage  in  lousiness  which  is  likely  to  cause 
him  great  excitenwnt  and  throw  him  in  hts  of  anger;  and  a 
man  who  is  .showing  sym])toms  of  senile  dementia  should  not 
be  entrusted  with  imi)ortant  affairs;  but,  generallA'  si>eaking, 
there  is  no  reascni  w  hy  a  num  shoidd  give  uj)  his  work,  or  narrow 
the  circle  of  his  interests,  merely  because  he  has  celebrated  the 
seventi<'th  or  eightieth  anniAersary  of  his  ])irthday.  The  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  man,  his  fitness,  should  be  the  criterion, 
and  not  Ids  age  in  years.  We  all  know  that  some  people  at 
sixty  are  actually  older  than  some  are  at  seventy  or  eighty. 

"The  advice  to  old  men  to  retire  has  sometimes,  if  followed. 
Aery  di^astn)us  consequences.  A  man  t»f  seAentj'  or  eighty  is 
atteiuling  to  his  profession  or  busintss  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  he  feels  AVell.  Siuldenly  he  decides  or  is  advised  to  retire 
and  take  things  'easy'  for  the  rest  of  his  days.     He  does — and  in 
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Iliu^t^dti    11?  I'\  r.  i.rl.^T  ..f  til.    I   iiil.-l  SI. 11,-  (.,  i.|   gi.-al  Suivpy. 

THE  ONLY  SPRING   FOR   A    UlSTANCni  OF   TKN   >riLKS   IS   HIDDEN   IN   THIS  BRUSH. 

Bui  the  riiitwl  States  Gi'ological  Survey  is  marking  the  watering-places  of  (he  ilesert  lands,  .so  that  the  traveler  need  not  suffer  from  thirst. 


a  f«>w  woeks  or  iitontlis  tliat  iiiiiii  is  a  j)liysi('al  or  mental  wreck 
and  ruin.  As  lonj;;  as  lie  kei)t  up  his  mental  interests,  he  was 
all  right.  A  sudden  change,  a  sudden  Aacuum,  I  might  say, 
l)erhaps  the  pernicious  subconscious  feeling  that  now-  it  is  all 
over  for  him — all  that  contributed  to  the  disaster.  And  it  is 
not  the  physical  chang<>  so  much  as  the  mental  that  is  the 
important  factor.  I,  for  one,  am  sure  that  mental  activity, 
mental  interest,  has  a  lif(>-i)r()longing  influence,  because  mental 
activity  stimulates  nuinj-,  if  not  all,  of  our  vital  processes.  It  is 
not  mental  work  that  (>ver  kills;  it  is  worr>'  that  does  it,  and  even 
its  baneful  influence  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  We  know 
of  octogenarians  whoso  lives  have  been  one  round  of  trouble." 


SIGN-POSTS   FOR   THE   THIRSTY   IN  THE 
DESERT 

THE  MOST  VALUABLE  THING  in  any  given  region 
is  apt  to  be  that  which  is  hardest  to  obtain  there.  In 
deserts,  without  any  doubt,  it  is  water.  And  next  to 
the  lif(^-giving  fluid  it.self,  the  desert  traveler  values  any  indica- 
tions of  where  he  will  be  able  to  find  it — its  direction,  its  dis- 
tance, its  character.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  such 
indications  often  spells  life  or  death  to  him.  About  a  year  ago 
Congress  began  the  work  of  suj)plementing  the  few  signs  that 
nature  affords  by  sj)rinkling  the  desert  regions  of  the  South- 
west with  printed  sign-boards,  telling  of  the  nearest  water. 
Moreover,  it  is  mapping  tlu^  watering-places  and  improving 
them.  An  appropriation  of  ^10,000  was  made  as  a  starter,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  after  it  became  available,  we  are  told  by 
Director  George  Otis  Smith,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  in  The  Mining  and  Oil  liidlelin  (Los  Angeles,  May), 
that  bureau  of  the  Government  had  four  outfits,  eax^h  in  charge 
of  a  geologist,  at  work  in  the  hottest,  driest,  sandiest,  and  least 
explored  part  of  the  desert  region.  By  the  middle  of  Maruh, 
when  the  field  work  for  the  i)resent  fi.scal  year  was  coini)leted, 
more  than  t)(),(K)()  scpiare  miles  of  the  region  had  been  nuipi)ed, 
examined,  and  sign-posted.     We  read: 

"The  n'gion  that  has  been  covered  lies  in  southern  (Cali- 
fornia and  .southwestern  Arizona.  In  California  it  includes  th(> 
('oiorado  Desert,  the  Mohave  Desert,  the  soulliern  i)art  of 
Deatli  Valley,  and  adjacent  regions.  In  Arizona  it  inchnles  the 
liltli-known  and  sparsely  .settled  region  west  of  Tucson  and 
IMiii-nix  and  south  of  Wickenburg  and  Parker.  it  was  selected 
not  only  becau.se  of  its  aridity,  but  also  because  of  the  strat«>gic 
importance  of  obtaining  inforniation  on  the  water-supplies  along 
the  :i.")()  miles  of  our  national  front  i(M-,  wliicli  it  includ«'s 

"The  geologists  are  now  in  Wasliiiigton  i)reparing  maps  that 
will  show  practically  every  watering-place  in  the  regiiui  and  the 
roads   leading   to   these  watering-|)laces.     Tht>se   maps  will   bo 


l)ublisiied  in  a  .series  of  guides  which  will  contain  descrii)tions  of 
the  routes,  detailed  information  regarding  each  watering-place, 
tables  of  distances  between  watering-places,  and  analyses  of 
the  water.  These  guides  will  cover  not  merely  the  principal 
roads,  but  are  (^specially  designed  to  give  information  regarding 
the  w'atering-places  in  the  less  frequented  regions  remote  from 
the  main  routes." 

The  work  was  placed  in  charge  of  geologists,  so  that,  not  only 
should  existing  watering-places  be  located  and  marked,  but  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  water-supplies  below  the 
surface  should  be  obtained.  Thus,  after  the  guides  are  com- 
pleted, water-supply  papers  will  be  published  which  will  discuss 
in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  water-resources  of  the  region. 
To  quote  further: 

"Jvlany  interesting  episodes  in  connection  with  the  field- 
work  coidd  be  r(>lated  if  space  were  available.  At  various  times 
there  were  break-downs  in  remote  sections,  involving  extraor- 
dinary exertion  and  some  hardships.  A  rather  ronumtic  event 
was  th(>  planting  of  sign-i)osts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tinajas 
Altas,  along  the  Mexican  border,  in  Arizona,  where  between 
three  himdred  and  four  hundred  persons  once  perished  by  thirst. 
It  may  be  somewhat  of  a  surprize  to  i)eople  in  the  East,  and  pos- 
sibly to  some  in  the  West,  to  learn  that  Death  Valley,  whose 
tmsavory  name  and  reputation  give  it  a  certain  terrifying 
notorietj'  throughout  the  country,  contains  large  sjirings  which 
afford(>d  excellent  swimming  to  the  Survey  party  that  was  in 
the  valley  last  January. 

"Th(>  (Mitin^  region,  that  is  so  arid  as  to  require  guides  to 
watering-i)laces  and  sign-posts  directing  to  these  watering- 
places,  comj)rises  a  fan-shaped  area  covering  approximately 
r)7(),0()0  sqtuire  miles,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  country'.  The 
handle  of  the  fan  is  in  southern  California;  one  side  is  formed 
by  the  Sierra  X(>vada  and  Cascade  Mountains^  the  other  side 
extends  SOO  miles  along  the  M(>xican  border;  while  the  outer 
edge  is  traced  by  a  line  extending  from  eastern  Oregon,  through 
Salt  Lake  (^ity  and  Santa  Fe,  to  th(>  mouth  of  Pecos  Kiver.  The 
highly  developed  coastal  section  of  .southern  California  is  situ- 
ated, so  to  sp»'ak,  at  the  handle  of  the  fan,  and  the  railroads 
and  autonu)bil(^  highways  that  extend  eastward  and  north- 
eastward from  this  s«>ction  may  be  regarded  as  the  ribs  of  the 
huge  fan. 

"This  region  is  by  no  means  d(>void  of  luitural  resources  or 
human  activity.  It  contains  prosperous  cities,  ftTtile  agricul- 
tural districts,  forest-clad  mountains,  a  larg(>  aggregate  number 
of  watering-places,  rich  mines,  and  an  unknown  W(  alth  of 
mineral  deposits  yet  to  be  discovinvd  and  exploited.  But  the 
localities  that  have  water-supplit>s  comprise  widely  sei)arated 
ca.ses  in  a  \ast  expanse  of  silent.  cluVngi'less,  unproductive  desert 
whose  most  imi)n>ssive  feature  is  its  great  distances  and  whose 
chief  evi(lenc«>s  of  lunnan  occupation  are  the  long,  long  roads 
that  lead  from  one  wal(>riTig-place  to  another.  To  him  who 
has  become  acquainted  with  the  region  it  has  a  peculiar 
fascination  and  no  serious   dangers,  but   for   tho   stranger  who 
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pellet  rates  it  without  adequate  information  it  forever  contains 
the  stern  possibility  of  perishing  by  thirst.  In  the  last  few  years 
travel  in  the  region  has  been  greatly  inereased  through  the  use 
of  automobiles,  and  this  has  accordingly  increased  the  need  for 
maps  and  guides  to  Avatering-i)laces. 

"The  large  amount  of  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
last  year  was  made  possible  by  using  a  considerable  sum  from 
the  regular  appropriation  for  the  investigation  of  water  resources, 
in  addition  to  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  desert  watering- 
places.  This  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  reconnaissance 
has  yielded  a  large  amount  of  valuable  data  on  ground-water 
conditions. 

"  On  the  basis  of  the  work  already  done  it  is  estimated  that  the 
rest  of  the  region  of  570,000  square  miles  can  be  covered,  after 
the  manner  of  this  year's  work,  for  $100,000,  which  is  oidy 
about  $8  per  township.  Obviously  the  results  will  be  very 
large  for  the  expenditure  involved,  and  it  is  highly  desirable, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  carry  the  project  to  completion.  After 
the  region  has  been  covered  by  the  Survey  and  the  setting  of 
sign-posts,  the  Government  ought  to  undertake  the  systematic 
development  of  new  watering-places." 


WILLING   THE    HEART    TO   BEAT   FASTER 

/4  LTHO  THE  HEART  is  not  classed  as  a  voluntary  muscle, 
/-\  tales  appear  from  time  to  time  about  prodigies  who 
-^  -*-  hav(>  their  heart-beats,  and  therefore  their  pulse-rates, 
under  th«'  control  of  their  wills,  just  as  we  all  have  the  act  of 
breathing,  which  is  normally  involuntary.  These  stories,  or 
at  least  some  of  them,  have  been  investigated  and  substantiated. 
An  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Associalion  (Chicago,  ]May  11)  tells  us  that  there  are  thirteen 
authenticated  records  of  persons  with  this  pecidiarity.     As  these 
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run  back  only  to  1872,  the  probability  is  that  the  ability  to  control 
the  heart-beat,  tho  rare,  has  always  been  present  in  a  few  in- 
dividuals. The  acceleration,  we  are  told,  is  as  distinctly  the 
result  of  an  act  of  will-power  as  lifting  the  hand  or  nodding  the 
head,  altho  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  subject  to  tell  just  how 
he  does  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  who  is  not  an  anatomist 
can  explain  just  how  he  pei'forms  any  voluntary  act.  Says  the 
writer: 

"The  newest  case,  in  the  person  of  a  skilled  obsei'ver,  has  been 
carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
mechanism  of  acceleration.  In  the  instance  of  Favill,  acceler- 
ation begins  almost  immediately  after  the  subject  has  willed 
it  to  begin,  and  as  soon  as  one  second  after  the  command  is' given 
by  the  observer.  The  acceleration  does  not  reach  its  maximum 
at  once,  several  beats  occurring  before  the  high  mark  is  attained. 
The  degree  of  acceleration  is  greater  the  stronger  the  impulse 
and  the  fresher  the  condition  of  the  subject.  The  greatest 
acceleration  recalled  was  an  instance  in  which  the  pulse-rate 
rose  from  104  to  200,  this  paroxysm  lasting  for  thirty  seconds. 
According  to  the  subject,  it  seems  impossible  to  describe  the 
sensations  attending  the  production  of  the  acceleration  any 
more  than  one  can  describe  the  conscious  effort  in  voluntary 
movement  of  the  arm.  With  the  onset  of  the  tachycardia  there 
is  a  feeling  of  'fulness'  or  tingling  over  the  whole  body.  A  mild 
exhilaration  follows  in  a  few  seconds,  and  moderate  fatigue 
results  if  the  paroxysm  is  induced  several  times  successively, 
or  for  any  period  longer  than  a  very  few  seconds.  The  acceler- 
ation is  dependent  on  a  distinct  effort  of  the  will,  and  the  strain 
is  as  tiring  as  that  ])i'oduced  by  holding  up  a  heavy  weight;  it 
is  not  a  succession  of  efforts,  but  one  that  is  continuous.  Distinct 
relief  is  felt  with  the  cessation  of  the  acceleration. 

"The  physiologic  investigation  of  this  subject  showed  that 
with  the  onset  of  the  acceleration  there  is  no  apparent  change 
in  the  situation  of  the  'pacemaker' — that  collection  of  peculiar 
muscular  tissue  in  intimate  relation  to  the  nerves  entering  tho 
heart,  and  from  which  the  normal  beat  is  now  believed  to  arise. 
The  changes  in  the  electrocardiographic  deflections  during 
the  acceleration  are  those  that  are  known  to  occur  when  the 
sympathetic  nerves  are  stimulated  experimentalh'.  The  ability 
to  accelerate  the  rate  of  the  heart-beats  persists  after  the  sup- 
pression of  vagus  action  by  alropin.  The  evidence  available 
suggests  that  the  voluntary  increase  of  the  heart-rate  is  the 
result,  in  great  part  at  least,  of  the  action  of  the  accelerator 
nerve  mechanism,  and  that  it  is  not  due  solely  or  chiefly  to  the 
withdrawal  of  vagal  action." 
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iKKI'AKK  TO  IH'KL  <i  \KHA(JK  AT  MIN'S."  Such 
was  thf  htad-liiii;  which  luystiticd  tlic  readers  of  a  news- 
jiapcr  out'  «lay.  (JDi'iijf  further,  Ihcy  discovered  that 
the  project  under  <liscussioii  was  i\ot  «|uite  what  they  were 
anticipating. 

And  yel  tliat  head-hn*-  was  in»l  without  ju>titieati<»ii.  'i'lie 
fTarbajfe  aeciiinulatint;  every  day  in  the  cities 
of  this  country  may  not  only  assist  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  it  may  actually  have 
much  Ui  do  with  the  projectiles  hurled  by 
our  tightiiiK  forces. 

In  fjjict,  adequate  utilization  of  ^arhat^e 
can  i)lay  so  extensive  a  part  in  winning  th( 
war  that  the  matter  deser\  es  the  most  <;arc- 
ful  lionsideration.  not  only  from  munici- 
palities and  small  communities,  btit  from 
homes  ami  iiulividuals.  And  such  cimsi<l- 
emtion  it  has  loo  seldom  receiv»'d.  In 
fa<;t,  a  >?<j(jd  many  jx'ojde  have  taken  the 
absurd  point  of  \  iew  that  s;arbaKc  is  soni«^ 
thinj^  beneath  the  attention  of  any  really 
nice  person,  and  ou>j;ht  never  t<»  be  even 
mentioned  in  ])olite  c(mversati<Mi.  They  are 
on  a  plane  with  those  who,  with  aft'ected  deli- 
cacy', refer  to  a  skunk  as  a  "wood-pussy." 

And  there  are  manx  others  like  th<- 
woman,  who,  uj)on  beinu  (juestioued,  re- 
plied: "(iarbatfe?  All  1  know  or  care 
a})out  Karbatje  is  that  it's  something?  to  be 
removed  from  my  i)remises  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It's  none  of  my  business  what 
ha|>pens  to  it  after  that." 

And  yet  it  /s  her  business,  just  as  it  is 
everybody's  business  nowadays  not  to  let 
slide  anything;;  which  miyht  l)e  made  useful. 

And  how    is  t^aiba^e  to  be  made  useful.' 

QLANTITYOne  must  start  with  the 
u!i<lcr-standinf^  that  j;arl)at!:«',  as  it  is  dis- 
<;ust  here,  includes  all  refuse  ac<Mimula- 
tions  of  animal  or  xcfjjetabh;  matter  connect- 
ed with  man's  food.  A  pi'a-i)od  or  scraj)  of 
fat  which  can  not  be  used     both  are  Kitrhajje. 

F«!W  peo|)le  ha\e  any  idea  of  the  vast  V)ulk 
of  f?arbat?e  produced  in  one  city  let  alone 
the- whole  country  in  one  year.  They  real- 
ize va>^u«'ly  that  the  amount  is  lartje,  but 
oidy    statistics    indicate    how     larjje.     Take 

VVasliinjjton,  1>.  ("..  for  example.  Its  population  up  to  this 
year  was  around  :i.V).()()l).  Yel  the  fj^rhiiKe  collected  per  year 
amounted  to  <»\er  ."»1),()()()  tons,  or  something  likt'  '2X'i  pounds 
per  capita.  For  the  whole  country  tin*  sum  total  is  so  lar^;*'  as 
to  bt;  fairly  slatrgcrinn. 

METH()1)S  OF  DISI'OSAI,  One  can  rea<lily  undersUmd. 
therefore,  w  li\  foresijihted  towns  aixl  cities  ha\e  rebelh>(l  at  the 
tliou>i;ht  of  all  this  possible  waste  becominf;  nrluiil  waste.  That 
is  the  reas<»n  for  tin;  \arious  methods  of  tjarbage  dis|)osal  whi<*h 
preserve  for  mans  benefit  what  nuiy  be  made  useful.  Huryintr 
UarbaKC  or  <lumpinn  it  at  sea.  do«'s  not  do  this;  neitlwr  does 
incineration,  that  is,  burnint<;  it  in  special  |>lants. 

Tluit  is  why,  in  these  war  <lays,  when  everv  .<ort  of  xsaste  is 
HO  unpardonalile,  the  methods  of  di^posin^  of  j^arbag*-  by  re- 
4iuc,tion  and  feeding  assume  spei-ial  importanee. 

HKDl'Cl'ION  The  animal  and  \  egetable  aceumulations  whi<'h 
we  call  garbage  divide  naturall\  into  moisture  and  .solid  matter. 
And  this  solid  nuitter  may  be  still  turt  her  i!as>ilied  as  garbage 
Krea.se  ami  tankage.  Tankage,  .so  calle«l,  is  the  solid  resi<lue  re- 
maining when  the  water,  the,  gnase,  and  the,  water-soluble  por- 
tions of  garbage  have  been  eliminated.  This  tankage  contains 
nit,rogen,  potash,  phos'^ihat'C  of  lime,  and  other  elenu'iits,  whi<'h  is 
wh^-  It  bix',onies  valuablnas  fertili/^er.  The  greuse  is  used  in  tin 
iiianur;w'ture  of   nitroglycerin    an<l    in  soap-making.     Thus   tlw 
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separation  by  tliis  ])rocess  of  "n«luctit)n"  into  greas*-  and 
tankage  gives  garbage  special  functions  of  us»'fulu«>ss  whi<'h  it 
could  not  ])o.s.se.ss  otherwise. 

KediH'tion  jn'oce.s.ses  vary  in  their  e.xa<*l  details.  In  one  ca.s«' 
the  garbage  is  cooked  with  live  .steam.  Then  tln>  water  is  i)re.st 
out  and  the  fat  in  that  is  removed  by  skimming.  The  fat  which 
still  remains  in  the  .solid  portions  is  extractwl 
by  gasoUne.  Another  method  consists  iu 
first  drying  the  garbage,  and  then  treating 
it  with  gasoline  to  extract  the  fat.  By  a 
thiid  mtithod  the  garbage  is  actually  cooked 
in  a  solvent  such  as  gasoline. 

Such  com])licated  processes  can  hardly  be 
(h'.scribed  in  so  brief  a  space,  but  this  will 
hint  tilt!  manner  in  which  garbage  is  trans- 
formed from  refuse  fotjd  to  the  u.sefulness 
of  fertilizers  and  commercial  greases. 

ACTUAL  VALUES— And  just  what  is  the 
practical  value  of  such  fertilizers  and 
greases".' 

A  partial  answt-r  niiiy  be  fotind  in  the  fact 
that  in  twenty-nine  cities  (^with  a  coinbini'd 
I)oi)ulation  of  something  over  ]s,()()(),(KX) 
ix'oplei,  when'  there  are  garbage-utilization 
plants.  lli(!  grease  extraction  will  ])rodtic«f 
1(),()()(),()(K)  pounds  of  nitroglycerin,  that  is, 
sutlicient  for  the  ])owder  charge  of  some- 
thing like  U),()()(),0(K)  of  the  French  7r>-mni. 
shells,  tit  is  this  fact  that  sugge.stetl  to  the 
head-line  writer  the  gratifying  figure  of  a 
garl)age  barrage  against  the  Hun.)  The 
fatty  acids  will  h(>lp  make  about  20(),0<J<).(XK) 
twt'h  e-ounce  cakes  of  soaj).  And  the  tank- 
ag(!  will  sutlice  to  i)ut  back  into  the  soil  the 
nitrogt>n  and  other  elements  extracted  by 
.S.0()O,(XK)  btishels  of  Avh(>at. 

It    is   e(iually    true,    unfortunately,    that 

twenty-four  otht>r   cities    (with    a  combined 

l)opulation  abo\  e  .">.()()(). (K)0)    which  are  not 

utilizing    their    garbage    ar<'    missing   their 

chance    to     produce     4,  l()(),()(K)     pounds    of 

nitroglycerin,  4(),(K)().(K)()  twelve-ounce  cakes 

of  soap,  and  an  amount  of  fertilizer  eh-ments 

sullicient  to  rais.'  ;5,(X)().(M)()  Imshels  of  wheat. 

Cities   Uke    those    should    remember   that 

this  is  war-time,  and  should  tiu-n   their  lost 

opporttinities  to  future  achievement. 

FEKDirst; — Then  th«>re  is  tln^  other,  an<l  simpler,  method  of 

garbage  dis])o.sal.     That  is  by  feeding  it  to  hogs. 

•Many  a  boy  who  has  never  been  near  a  city  has  all  his  life 
regarded  the  family  garbage  as  something  quite  easily  dispo.sed 
<if  by  gi\  ing  it  to  the  j)ig  or  pigs.  They  thrived  on  it  and  tin 
garbage  was  disjatsed  of.      What  ctnihl  be  simpler? 

For  precisely  those  same  two  reasons  garbage  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  \  aluabU-  hog  feed.  In  fact,  on(^  ton  of  the  tabh- 
and  kitchen  refuse,  which  is  by  some  <'onsidered  valueless,  will 
l>n)duce  1(K)  pounds  of  firm,  tirst-quaiit  v  |)ork. 

THE  NEED  OF  PERSONAL  (,  \RE  As  long  as  persons  are 
.so  careless  as  to  let  such  for»'ign  substanc«'s  as  wast»>  jiaper,  tin 
cans,  and  broken  crockery  aiul  glass  get  into  their  garbag*-,  it  can 
never  reach  its  full  tiseftdness.  Hogs  are  not  reckoned  fastidious, 
but  e\('n  they  can  hardl>  thrive  on  a  di«'t  which  contains  broken 
electric-light  bidbs  and  ])honograph  needles.  Yet  people  are 
<'<mtinually  throxyng  stn-h  things  in  with  their  garbagt; — and 
ne\tr  even  realizing  they  have  erred. 

In  the  end  it  all  conn's  down  as  does  everv  thing  else  iu  war- 
time t4t  the  necessity  of  wide-spread  individtial  etYort.  It  is 
only  by  stu'h  effort  that  large  war-i)robleins  are  t«)  b«^  solved. 
.\ml  the  nuitter  of  garbage  utilization  is  stn-h  a  j)rt)blem,  for  it 
concerns  the  salvage  «)f  valuable  resoinces — for  industry  and 
food  —  which   might  «>therwise  be  lost. 
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ORPENS    OFFICIAI.    WAK-lMCTl  KKS 


TIJK  JMtOFKSSlON'AL  PAIXTKKS.  lik.  \\u-  |.n)lrssi..ii;il 
poets,  havf  liad  lo  take  back  seats  in  the  tre«tiueiit  of 
war.  By  professional  ]>aint»'rs.  of  course,  we  iiiraii 
those  who  p:et  their  inspiration  second  hand  and  paint  the  war 
from  hearsay  and  not  from  personal  cxpcricncf.  '\'\u  war- 
pictures  of  the  yearl\-  lioyal 
Academy  are  for  the  most 
part  exampU'S  of  this  sort. 
Fnduring  records  of  the  war 
will  probably  be  those  painted 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  it  is 
sifjniticant  that  those  who  arc 
doinij  the  otTicial  art  for  tin 
British  nation  are  not  t}ios( 
whose  A\ork  is  most  con- 
spicuous on  the  Academx 
walls,  but  those  who  H>i;ure 
as  the  advanced  men — Neviii- 
son,  John,  Bone,  and  Ori)en. 
They  are  not  quite  like  tht 
poets  celebrated  in  Mr.  K.  U. 
Osborn's  volume.  "Tht  Muse 
in  Arms,"  for  their  art  was 
not  awakened  >)y  their  ex- 
perience in  battle;  they  w<'rt 
already  painters  when  the  war 
l>e}jan;  but  they  have  recorded 
nothinfr  of  war  that  they  ha\  < 
not  seen  with  their  own  eyes. 
Mr.  Orpen,  the  Irish  painter, 
is  now  showing  in  i^ondon. 
under  the  direction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Information,  1iic 
125  canvases  that  he  painted 
at  the  Front,  and  the  London 
Timei'  speaks  of  them  as  "a 
remarkable  colle<'tion  of  vivid 
and    realistic     ijnpressi<uis     of 

many  phases  of  battle-field  acti\  it\  and  tiie  dexastalion  of  war." 
The  newspapers  are  shy  of  lieapintr  up  ju-aise  on  Mr.  Orpen. 
nor  can  they  be  disc(mrteousl\  critical,  sim-e  the  artist  has  made 
.1  srift  of  his  entire  collection  to  the  nation,  so  they  choose  a 
safer  course  of  saying  little.  Tht  Moruiug  I'oftf,  howe\-er,  is 
not  so  successful  in  concealinfr  its  disi)leasure.  and  we  read 
in  its  cohimns: 

"Artists  an-  more  and  more  snrreiiderinu:  their  independeiH-e 
to  the  puff  preliminary  of  accents  in  ad\ance.  such  as.  for  instance, 
that  -prodi^'y  of  learning,'  Mr.  Arnohl  Bennett,  who  will  -umhr 
command'  write  atunit  anylhintr  or  an\l)ody.  e\  en  if  the  act  be 
a  'piece  of  confonmled  cheek,'  as  he  himself  says  of  his  own 
introduction  to  'William  Ori>en  at  the  Front.'  This  acknowl- 
edgnu-nt.  howe%'er,  is  not  due  to  modesty  on  Mr.  Beiinet Cs 
part.  It  is  really  as  much  a  form  of  self-commendation  as  is 
liis  megaphonic  praise  of  Mr.  Orpen,  Avhich  r«-inimls  us  of  the 
clioufih  whose  white  bill  was  so  loiiK  pi'ais«'d  that  she  was  left 
with  'ne'er  a  tlyinjr  quill."  At  the  end  of  liis  eulogy  Mi'-  Henm'tt 
must  havebeeii  light-headed  with  the  f«-ath.-rs  from  Mr.  Orix-n's 
green  helmet.  Of  Mr.  Bennett's  flattery  a  small  samph>  will  l>e 
sufficient.  'War  is  monotonous.'  he  declares,  "for  all-  nu-n 
except  Mr.  Orpen.  Tie  has  found,  not  six  subjects.  V>ut  sixty, 
a  hundred  and  sixty,  innumerable  subjects.*  This  statement 
violates  decorum,  us  Mac^aulay  might  have  said.  As  a  niatter  of 
fact.    Mr.   Orpen   has  ftnind   (»nly   himself -and    he    made    that 


\ii;.  oiu'lvv      |{K  \l)^ 


lAkv  tile  Cariiegio  InstiUite  picture.  tUe   painler  ht^ro  sKows   liiniself 
as  in  a  mirror  with  liis  iiccessorics  for  the  iiiomeut  in  the  toreKround. 


(liseoxery  long  before  he  went  to  tile  Western  Front  as  an  artist. 
His  work  produc«Ml  in  Franc<-  a«lds  to  om-  knowledge  of  himself, 
liut  notiiing  to  our  knowledge  of  war  nothing,  that  is,  of  its 
l)s\ehol(.g>  .  of  its  profcHindly  si)iritual  or  emotional  significance, 
or  e\en  healthy  humor.  Indeed,  some  may  find  a  note  of  levity 
in  the  representations  of  dead  (ji'rmans  and  of  skulls  at  Messrs. 

.\gne\\'s.    Bond   Street,   and   a 
hint     of     melodrama     in     the 
imi)ressions     ()     lit     Daumier. 
.lames    ]*i-yde,     or    the    early 
It.Mlians.     And  what  is  one  to 
tliink  or  say  of  'The  Kefugee"' 
Mr.    Bennett  is  silent,   tho  in 
thi^     last      ])aragraph     of     his 
preface  he  indicates  where  the 
answer  may  be  obtained.      lb- 
asks  us  to  examine  the  three 
self-portraits  of  tin-  artist  'to 
get  a  more  intimate  notion  of 
the    artist's    idiosyncrasy,    of 
his     own     personal     way     of 
saAoring  life.'     And  we  learn 
frojn  these-  canvases  how  Mr. 
Orjieii  looks  in  a  green  helnut 
and  a  fur  jacket;  that  he,  with 
feminine  interest,  likes  to  see 
liimseh"  in  a  mirror;    that  he 
uses  'toih.  Serhe,'  and  that  he 
([uickens  his  favorite  ))eserag<- 
of    1h(-    moment    with    eou    (I* 
Stilz or  some  otlu-r  effer\ escen t 
(-xcitement.       These    ])ortraits 
also  show   what   man\    former 
|)aintings  by  him  hav«-  shown, 
that  Mr.   ()rpen  is  a  brilliant 
craftsman.      That   is   all    their 
(content — and   his   best    efforts 
ar»-    e\"er    those    un\(-xed    by 
Shavian    thought,    those    into 
which   his  keen  «\v<-s  have  re- 
fracted the  subtleties  of  char- 
acter    in     men     and     objects 
that    give  vitality   and  charm 
to     ih-a  wings     like     'Le    Sars: 
F.  K.  Crashed,'   'Heavy   (iun. 
near  Arras,'  '(Jerman  Prisoners 
by   the    lioadside,'    and    ''i'ln-   Bapanme    Koad.'     The   ]>ortraits 
are  in  his  u.sual  manner:    that  of    Field  -  Marshal    Haig    has  a 
(•m'ious  resemblan<-e  to  the  'Kaiser.'" 

All  of  this  wouhl  .seem  a  tritle  ungracious  in  n-spect  to  a  fre«- 
gift.  Thii  embarrassment  of  the  situation  seems  to  arist-  from 
the  fact  that  the  artist's  work  was  not  expected  to  be  a  gift. 
Lord  Beaverbrook  opened  tin- exhibition  of  Air.  Orpen's  painthigs 
in  London  by  paying  the  artist  a  graceftd  comiiliim-nt  for  his 
remarkable  gift.      The  Lomlon  papers  thus  repro(ln<-e  his  tribute: 

"Major  ()ri)en  went  out  to  France  with  the  consent  of  Sir  John 
Cowans,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  department  now  known 
—to  the  speaker,  at  all  events— as  the  Alinistry  of  Information. 
It  was  distitictly  nmh-rstood  that  Major  Orpen  was  to  <»Avn  the 
work  Avhi<-h  hi-  did  at  the  front,  the  departnn-nt  nn-rely  having 
\est<-<l  in  it  the  right  of  reiiroduetion — a  right  which  they  have 
fn-ely  used.  M  the  end  of  two  years  Major  Orpen  comes  back, 
and  th(-n  it  aj)|)ears  that  he  intends  to  present  the  whtde  col- 
lection to  the  nation.  That  is  a  very  remarkable  decision. 
Many  artists  have  jiresented  or  bequeathed  jiictures  to  the 
jiatitin.  but  I  believe  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  an  artist 
Jias  gi\ en  all  the  residts  of  two  gears'  lafior— giv(-n  them  up  quite 
freely  and  as  a  tnatter  of  course.  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be 
in  tlie  hearts  of  all  a  really  i»rc»fonnd  and  lasting  sense  of  grati- 
tude and  obligation  [i\  Major  Orpen." 
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POSTERS  TO  SWEEP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FOUR  CIASSES  OF  I'EOPLE  may  compete  for  prizes 
offen-d  for  th«>  best  posters  to  speed  up  ship-building. 
Most  individuals  may  find  themselves  in  two  of  these 
classifieations,  so  they  have  two  chances  at  prizes.  The  first 
class  of  contestants  embraces  "any  one  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States";  the  second  only  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  otTictrs  and  ei\list<'d  men;  the  third,  "work- 
ers in  sliip-hiiiMiiitr  plants  and   in  plants  whose  output   is  eon- 


■  HOMIUXd    AT    XICMT.' 

This  group.  l>y  William  Orpen,  shows  a  scene  near  tho  front  during 

an  enemy  air-raid.    Something   of  the   same   psychological   interest 

was  shown  in  a  British  Royal  Academy  picture  representing  a  group 

that  had  taken  refuge  in  the  subway. 


nected  with  sliip-l)uildin{i:  ";  and  fourth,  pupils  in  high  and 
graded  schools  in  the  United  States  and  its  {Kjssessions.  !Mr. 
Charles  M.  Schwab  looks  for  "pimch"  in  these  posters  with 
confidence  that  "it  will  sweep  the  nation  with  electric  speed." 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  (•omj)etition,  as  he  told  a  WTiter  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  aro.s(>  from  the  fact  that  "it  gives  to  every  man 
of  artistic  sense  and  ready  pencil  the  opi)ortunity  to  rend«'r 
distinguished  service  in  this  mighty  war  we  an>  waging  for 
huriutnity."     He  is  quoted  further: 

"It  doesn't  matter  a  bit  how  far  beyond  the  draft  age  lie 
may  be,  or  how  big  his  family,  how  jjoor  his  health  or  feel)le  }>is 
arm.  If  he  catches  th<'  right  inspiration  and  can  translat(>  it 
tellingly  into  jiictorial  form  he  will  wield  a  weaj)on  of  tremendous 
pow«r  in  the  great  cause  to  whir-h  our  nation  is  pledged. 

"When  I  say  ■tremendous'  I  mean  all  that  tiie  adjective 
inii)li(s.  N'o  intelligent,  sane  man  will  ([uestion  tlie  vital  power 
of  ins|>iring  pictures.  Call  them  cartoons,  posters,  or  whatever 
you  will,  they  have  l)eeti  stirring  the  souls  of  men  and  mobilizing 
the  forces  of  justice  and  i)atrio(isin  in  tliis  counlry  from  tlu-  (la\s 
of  our  national  infancy. 

"Tile  orator,  no  matter  how  gifted,  knows  that  the  real  thrill 
of  his  words  is  in  great  measure  limited  to  the  range  of  his 
voice.     You  must  hear  oratory  to  feel  it  fully. 

"But  the  |)icture  that  points  a  gr<'at  truth  or  sounds  a  (-all  to 
patriotic  sc^rvicre  knows  no  limitations. 

"  L»'t  th»>  competitors  in  this  Poster  Competition  i)ut  the 
'punch'  into  their  work  and  it  will  swcc])  tiie  nation  with  <'lcctric 

Kpccd. 


"It  will  do  more  than  that.  These  pictures,  calling  us  to 
stedfast  loyalty  and  heroic  sacrifice,  will  carry  inspiration  to  our 
fighting  men  at  the  front.  These  pictures  will  put  fresh  courage 
into  every  nutn  who  fights  for  the  flag,  wliether  he  is  battUng 
with  good  American  steel  in  the  form  of  l)ullets  and  bayonets  or 
is  shaping  the  same  steel  and  wood  and  concrete  into  ships  for 
the  great  merchant  navy  that  will  make  our  victory  certain." 

One  caution  is  uttered  by  Mr.  Matlack  Price,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  judges,  who  says  that "  posters  which  are  based  on  the 
German  commercial  art  idea  have  no  place  in  an  American 
poster  contest."  His  caution  is  expanded  in  the  pamphlet 
distriV)uted  as  a  guide  to  competitors  in  the  Ship  Poster  Compe- 
tition and  called  "How  to  Put  in  Patriotic  Posters  the  Stuff 
That  Makes  People  Stop — Look — ActI"  But  he  deals  first 
with  something  to  be  left  out: 

■■Th(>  hour  is  at  hand  when  the  art  of  this  country'  can  and 
must  be  emancipated  from  the  influence  of  German  technique. 

"The  issue  is  a  clean-cut  one,  and  of  vital  importance. 

"German  methods  in  commercial  art  have  gained  an  alarming 
foothold  in  the  schools,  both  pul)lic  and  i)rivate,  throughout 
the  coimtry.  And  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  see,  in  the  ])romotion  of  German  art  by  German  agents,  a 
fart  of  the  far-reaching  and  insidious  pro))aganda  which  was 
intended  to  popularize  all  things  German  until  the  time  was  ripe 
for  material  conquests. 

"The  following  announcement  appeared  on  the  cover  of  a 
circular  describing  an  exhibition  of  German  commercial  art. 
sent  on  tour  to  libraries  and  schools  throughout  the  countrj'  by 
a  German  company  with  offices  in  Xtnv  York: 

"'Exhibition  of  German  Commercial  Art  and 
Its    Influence    upon   American   Advertising.' 

"The  exhibition  was  opened  in  New  York,  Februarj'  4,  1915, 
with  an  address  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Albert,  Privj'  Councilor  of 
the  German  Department  of  the  Interior.  Dr.  Albert  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  first  of  Germany's  most  notorious 
spies  to  be  deported  from  this  country. 

"Art  has  been  said  to  be  universal — a  possession  of  no  one 
nation.  This  is  true  of  real  art,  of  the  works  of  gre.it  ancient 
and  modern'  masters.  To  exclude  such  art,  or  jealously  to 
claim  luitional  possession  of  it,  would  be  deplorablj^  petty. 

"But  the  type  of  'German  art'  to  wiiich  I  refer  will  be  found, 
upon  critical  examination,  not  to  be  art  at  all.  It  is  merely  a 
way  of  doing  things — in  other  words,  a  technique.  And  as  a 
t(>chnique  it  is  neither  desirable  in  and  of  itself,  nor  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  its  imitation  must  inevitably  be  regarded  by 
its  ])romoters  as  the  successful  culmination  of  their  extensive 
and  systematic  propaganda. 

"  Before  the  war  this  coimtry  was  being  flooded  with  specimens 
of  CJerman  commercial  art.  Students  took  to  it  readily  and 
luithinkingly,  because  masses  of  heavy  opaque  color  cover  up  bad 
drawing,  and  crude,  violent  color-schemes  distract  the  eye  from 
poor  line,  faidty  comjjosition,  and  even  from  absence  of  idea." 

(\)mpetitt)rs  will  find  all  necessary  information  in  regard  to 
the  time  and  ]>lace  of  submitting  their  work  in  the  rules  printed 
below : 

1.  The  competition  will  cio.s<>  on  .lulj  2.'),  1918.  Xo  entries  receivinl 
after  that  date  will  he  considere<l. 

2.  All  citizens  of  the  I'nited  Stales  are  eligible. 

3.  The  medium  in  which  entries  are  exe<'ulcd  is  entirely  optional  with 
tlie  compclilor.      Pen  and  ink.  chalk,  oil,  water-color,  etc.,  may  be  ustxi. 

I.  Text  matter,  or  wording  on  an>  entry,  is  left  to  the  competitor. 

.■>.  The  I'nitcd  Stales  Ship|)ing  Hoard  Hag  enclosed  should  appear  in 
reasonable  .size  and  in  colors  indicated,  rod,  white,  and  blue,  where  colors 
are  used,  otlierwi.se  in  black  and  white. 

(i.  ("omi)etitors  may  submit  as  many  designs  as  desirtnl  for  any  class. 
No  competitor  will  be  awarded  more  tlian  one  prize. 

7.  .Ml  eiUries  must  be  delivered,  charges  jn-cpaid.  and  should  be  sent 
carefully  packed,  but   without  frames  or  gla.ss. 

.s.  All  entries  are  seiU  at  owner's  ri.sk.  The  committee  a.ssumes  no 
respon.sibilit.v .  but   will  exercise  all  reasonable  care  in  handling  the  entries. 

<>.  .\11  eiUries  an>  to  be  ad<lrest  ■  Iniled  States  Shipping  Board  Poster 
Competition,  care  of  the  New  'S'ork  Sun.  l.'iO  Nassau  St  reel.  New  York  City. 

10.  The  «'iu-lo.scd  entry  blank,  piH)pcrly  lllled  out.  nuisl  be  attached 
on  the  back  of  each  entry,  in  (he  upper  left-hand  corner.  Additional 
blanks  will  be  fuinisluHl  upon  request. 

II.  -Ml  eiUries  whi<"h  are  awardeil  prizes  thereby  bc«-ome  the  property  of 
the  Inited  Stat(>s  Shipping  Board. 

IJ.  .Ml  entries  nol  awarded  prizes  will  be  retiu-ned  charges  collect 
if  so  statcil  on  thi>  entry  blank,  but  it  is  tmderstood  to  be  the  privilege 
of  the  riiitc<l  States  Shipping  Board  to  .seltH-t  desirable  entries  for  ex- 
hibition i)iirposes,  and  that  those  .so  cho.sen  nuiy  bo  rctainetl  as  long  as 
is  advantageous. 
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ENLISTING   BAEDEKER  IN   THE   ARMY 

PEOPLE  WHO  FONDLY  HOPE  that  foreign  travel  is 
not  an  extinct  pleasure  may  look  into  an  indefinite  future 
for  its  resumption.  But  such  people  ought  to  consider 
now  that  their  one-time  }?uide,  counselor,  and  friend — Ilerr 
Baedeker — will  be  of  little  use  to  them.  Just  at  present, 
however,  he  can  be  of  special  use  to  the  United  States  Army, 
and  people  who  own  these  little  red  books  dealing  with  western 
Europe  shoidd  send  them  at  once  to  the  public  libraries  which 
gather  up  books  for  our  fighting 
men.  It  is  desired  to  equip  all  the  ' 
transports  with  guides  to  the  coun- 
tries to  whi(;h  the  armies  are  de- 
stined, so  as  to  aid  oiu*  soldiers  in 
familiarizing  themselves  with  the 
lands  where  their  activities  are  to  be 
employed.  Another  consideration 
which  will  make  it  easier  to  part 
with  these  once  valued  companions 
will  be  the  fact,  pointcKl  out  by  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  that  "one 
can  not  imagine  anybody  but  a  Ger- 
man reading  a  new  after-the-war 
edition  of  Baedeker's  'Belgium  and 
Holland,'  his  'Northern  Italy,'  or 
'Northern  France'  or  'Paris.'"  It 
goes  without  saying  that  "the  grisly 
hypocrisy  of  anything  that -Baedeker 
printed  about  the  effects  of  war  in 
these  devastated  regions  would  be 
obvious  to  any  one."  We  now  hear 
that  a  combination  of  two  well- 
known  French  and  English  publishers 
is  planning  the  complete  extinction 
of  Baedeker.  It  is  not  denied  that 
the  MacmiUans  in  England  and  the 
Hachettes  in  France  will  have  to  get 
up  early  in  the  morning  to  beat  the 
two  grandsons  of  the  original  Bae- 
deker, yet  one  fact  speaks  in  their 
favor: 


of  the  Continent  in  18'29  had  been  somewhat  stale  and  un- 
profitable because  of  the  \\Tetchedness  of  the  guide-books  of  the 
period.  And  it  was  V)y  reason  of  the  equally  annoying  experience 
of  Karl  Baedeker  wlu>n,  as  a  young  man,  he  made  the  usual  year's 
tour  of  the  German  university  students  and  found  that  the  guide- 
books, while  filled  with  flowery  descrii)tions,  told  you  nothing  of 
the  actual  conditions  of  travel  nor  of  the  places  or  inns  where 
the  weary  and  footsore  travelers  could  find  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, that  led  him  to  follow  in  Murray's  footsteps. 

"  Karl  Baedeker  was  so  imprest  with  this  that  when  he  became 
a  puhlislicr  on  his  own  account  in  Coblcnz,  in  1827,  he  at  once 
iniblished    a    guide-book     by    Professor    Klein,    a    'Handbook 


A  HOWITZER   IN    .XC'TION. 

AA  ith  its  crow  stript  to  the  waist  for  their  arduous  work.     One  of  Mr.  Orpen's  new  war-canvases, 
in  which  The  yiorning  Post  finds  a  liint  of  melodrama. 


"The  emotional  attitude  toward  a 
new  Baedeker's  'Handbook  to  Belgium,'  which  might  easily  be 
a  sacrilege,  will  no  doubt  help  the  new  publishers,  but  they  have 
left  nothing  to  chance,  it  appears,  since  they  expect  to  produce 
their  new  guide-books  under  the  direction  of  the  Muirheads,  one 
of  whom,  James  F.  Muirhead,  has  been  for  a  generation  the  En- 
glish editor  of  the  Baedeker  handbooks  of  travel,  and  the  editor, 
indeed,  who  wi-ote  the  American  Baedeker  Avhich  appeared  under 
the  title,  'The  United  States,  with  an  Excursion  into  Mexico,' 
in  189.3.  However,  that  the  thing  that  Karl  Baedeker,  the 
humble  little  bookseller  of  Coblenz,  born  at  Essen  in  1801, 
did  when  he  published  his  first  'Handbook  for  Belgium  and 
Holland,'  in  1839,  was  somewhat  revolutionary  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  his  name,  like  Dr.  Guillotin  and  Captain  Boycott, 
has  become  a  common  noun  used  to  describe  a  guide-book 
in  essence  and  fact,  and  even  in  French  became  a  verb  as  well 
as  a  noun." 

Mr.  Harvey  M.  Watts,  the  wTiter  of  the  Ledger  article, 
reminds  a  lazj^  world  of  another  appropriation  which  the  Ger- 
mans made  and  to  which  the  easy-going  methods  of  non-Ger- 
mans readily  succumbed: 

"The  early  Baedekers  were  based  very  frankly  on  an  imita- 
tion of  the  practical  guide-books  in  English,  published  by  the 
famous  house  of  Murray,  who  began  their  career  as  publishers 
of  guide-books  by  issuing  a  'Handbook  for  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  North  Germany'  in  1836.  ...  It  was  John  Murray,  3d, 
the  son  of  the  famous  publisher,  John  Murray,  2d,  the  friend  of 
Scott  and  Byron  and  the  patron  of  the  literary  world  of  England 
in  the  early  nineteenth  centmy,  who  urged  his  father  to  go  into 
the  guide-book  business  after  young  Murray  had  found  his  tour 


of  the  Rhine  for  Hurried  Travelers.'  This  was  a  WTetched  sort 
of  work  with  a  great  deal  of  cheap  rhetoric  and  cheap  illus- 
trations. But  the  second  and  third  editions  of  Professor  Klein's 
'Rhine'  were  edited  by  Baedeker  and  reveal  more  concern  for 
facts  than  fancy;  more  regard  for  lodgings  than  legends.  Then, 
when  the  'Handbook  for  Germany'  came  out  in  1842,  tho  he 
still  acknowleged  his  indebtedness  to  Murray's  guides  as  his 
model,  and  took  over  the  red  cover  from  the  Murray  guide,  at 
the  same  time  Baedeker  had  developed  along  his  own  lines, 
and  from  that  time  on  until  he  died,  in  1859,  the  original  Karl 
stuck  very  closely  to  the  idea  that  the  traveler  wanted  to  know 
about  accommodations  in  hotels  first  and  scenery  afterward. 
This  was  a  new  note  that  made  the  Baedeker  a  new  kind  of 
guide-book  and  the  distinction  between  guide-books  which  do 
not  pretend  to  be  literary  Avorks  of  travel  or  manuals  of  art,  but 
which  are  capable  of  giving  a  high  service  to  an  intelligent 
public  of  moderate  means  that  wishes  to  travel  conveniently, 
grew  as  the  years  went  by  as  the  Baedekers  developed  a  type  of 
manual  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  and  which  has  proved  a 
friend  in  need  in  many  remote  parts  of  the  earth  as  well  as  in  the 

very  centers  of  civilization  themselves 

"Tho  the  Baedekers  tended  to  deal  Avith  facts,  not  impressions, 
the  later  Baedekers  were  prefaced  Avith  elaborate  articles  dealing 
Avith  the  arts  and  civilization  of  the  country  described.  These 
Avere  impersonal,  tho  sometimes  a  note  of  condescension  was 
obvious,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  more  or  less  amusing  'General 
Hints'  with  Avhich  the  United  States  Baedeker  was  prefaced  in 
1893,  reading  in  part  as  folIoAvs:  'The  first  requisites  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  tour  in  the  United  States  are  an  absence  of  preju- 
dice and  a  Avillingness  to  accommodate  oneself  to  the  customs  of 
the  country.'" 


:h 


TU>-    l.itrniry    Ihfrrst  for  Jinn'   2^K    /'^/« 


\     NKW     MKOCITY 

WII.\rK\i:i{  'I'lIK  \H)'ri\K.  tlif  K:ii>.r  tliiiiks  tli.- 
titiu-  now  rip«'  for  ;t  im  w  (icnnaii  <<liti<ni  uf  Slitikt- 
sj»earf.  ami  \vf  an- infoniKMl  tliat  it  will  !><•  as  siiiiiptii- 
OU8  as  other  thiii^rs  onltnd  liy  the  Kai-Jtr.  To  tin-  oiitsiiU- 
world  there  is  a  pii/./liiif:  doiiht  w  h\  the  present  is  a  propitioii< 
time.  France  lias  not  lieen  <li\erte<l  i>y  war  from  Imiidintr  two 
nia§aiifieent  l)riilL'es  or  <-onii)I<  tiritr  a  new  i'aris  siihwav .  l»ut  she 
has  era\»il    no  ,i<|i|itioii    tn   Inc   iiiitliii-liial    lilt    fioin    <  Iiriiians  . 


AT   CASSKl,:     TIIK    ll(»l  SKIHH.I)   HUM.  ADK 
I>ASSlN(i      TO      TUK       YPKKS      SAIJKNT. 

Air.  Orixii  picl  iii'rs  iModcrii  riction  afiaiiist  an  ancient   liacKtrrouiid. 


The  l*hila(lelj)liia  Li'ihiir  liazanls  the  sugjjrestion  that  '"(u'rhart 
llauptniann,  a  dramatist  hiuiself,  who  is  to  write  an  introduetiun 
to  the  new  edition,  has  theories  to  ex))ound  tlatteriuK  to  the 
(Jernians  and  humiliatintr  to  the  F^nfrlish."  If  it  is  too  much 
to  suj)]>ose  the  Kaiser  eoidd  so  far  lea\e  himself  out  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  iiiiKht  he  imagined  thai  he  "wishes  to  pose  as  an  a<lmirer 
of  literature  irrespective  of  its  oripin."  Thr  Lfihffr  dismiss»"S 
the  notion  that  he  is  simidy  "moved  l>y  a  magnanimous  impulse 
toward  his  hated  enemies."  IMiiladelphia  takes  the  report 
rather  seriously  anyway,  probably  feeliny;  a  sort  of  j)roprietorsliip 
in  the  bard's  reputation.  sin<M>  it  was  tln'  liotnt-  of  1  lorace  Howard 
Kurness.  the  greatest  of  American  Shakespearian  scholars.  So 
The  Iiiqiiirrr  of  that  city  dips  in  also  witii  speculation  ami 
••omraent : 

"Kaiser  Wilinlm  has  stopt  lonir  enoujjh  in  liis  career  of 
blood  to  order  |>rinted  a  lu-w  and  sumjituous  edition  of  the  works 
of  Shakespeare  in  (lerman  translation.  The  (Jermans  ha\t' 
already  appropriated  Shakespeare.  They  insist  that  his  mind 
was  wholly  '!'eutoni<*,  that  most  of  his  b«>st  ideas  came  from 
(Jernum  sources,  and  in  any  event  u>t  one  has  understood  liim 
so  well  as  those  who  are  now  tryinur  to  destroy  civ  ili/.ation.  They 
point  to  (loethe  and  other  commentators  as  l)einsi  tin-  best  critics 
of  the  Shakespearian  jioetry  atid  drama,  which,  to  their  minds, 
is  «nou>rh  to  make  them  claim  the  jiard  of  .\11  Time  ;is  their  own. 
It  is  (piite  in  line  with  all  <ierm:m  psycholotry. 

"The  troultle  with  nuich  (lerman  criticism  of  Shakespeare  is 
that  it  tries  to  make  out  Shakespeare  as  meanint;  somelliini; 
totally  (lifTerent  from  what  liis  w<»rds  numifestly  imply.  They 
read  [>hiloso|)hy  ami  history  and  tiie  philoso|>hy  of  history,  and 
they  insert  ps\  cholony  and  h,Npolhesis  into  his  dramas  in  a  way 
that   \souM  lia\e  (lri\iii  the  authoi-  lo  desi>air 


Mans  in  En^jland  and  this  country  have  for  a  time  followed 
the  lead  of  (rerman  cfunmentators  oidy  to  abandon  it.  What 
all  ssine  men  now  understand  is  that  in  ])rei»arinf;  his  dramas 
Shakespeare  was  most  interested  in  K'^  '"K  lii'^  Tudor  audiences 
a  trood  storx .  That  was  so  important  that  without  it  the  drama 
was  a  failm-e.  r|)on  his  |)lot  he  placed  jjoetic  embelhshnients 
and  intellectual  ideas  such  as  the  world  never  before  nor  .since 
has  known  and  which  are  ;is  far  remo\  eil  from  (Icrnuin  stupidity 
.IS  day  is  from  niirlit . 

"It  won't  do.  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Shakespeare  is  not  for  yon 
nor  yours,  especially  as  he  ha<l  a  vision  of  the  jrood.  the  true,  and 
the  lieautiful  in  life,  whih-  yonr  tlion<rlit<  are  turmd  only  to  the 
nttermosl    depths  of    Hell." 

Wliellier  it  i>  prophetic  \  ision  that  has  descended  upon  the 
writer  of  ■  Tosl  I  nipns>ion>"  in  the  \ew  'N'ork  Ercnittg  I'o»l,  or 
mere  i)er\  erseruss.  at  any  rale  Mr.  Sinu-on  Strunskj- gives  us 
an  eutraiiinK  picture  of  a  (lerman  school  enjrased  in  a  lesson 
taken  |)ossil)ly  from  tlie  prospect  i\  e  edition.  .\  bioj^jraphy  of 
Shakesi)eare  is  evoked  from  a  iiietiiber  of  the  <'lass.  one  FVit/ 
Meyer,  who  reads.  W4'  will  sM))pose.  ont  of  Ibrr  irauptmann'> 
intnxliiction : 

'Kmr/  readinji:':  "  Wilhelm  Sciialksliard  was  born  in  Strafe- 
liart-am-()fen.  in  the  (hnfftlunn  of  Warw  ickschir.  famous  as  the 
principal  stoi)i)infj:-oiT  pla<'e  between  Kansas  and  the  fonner 
London.  Me  married  .Vnna  llaseiiptTefer  and  ran  away  to 
London,  now  AVilhelmshaxtii.  On  his  (lerman  side  he  was  a 
mnius  and  on  his  Ent^lish  side  soniethintr  of  a  \aKal)ond.  For  a 
w  liile  lie  nuide  a  living:  by  lioldinjr  horses  in  front  of  the  theaters, 
wlniice.  as  shown  by  the  ficreat  Sifjfuiund  Freud,  the  jxiet's  pathetic 
re\  elation  of  his  own  exi)eriences  in  his  old  aire,  cryintr,  "A  horse. 
a  horse,  my  kinjjdom  for  a  horse."' 

"Tkachek  (wipiufr  his  eyes):  '  Fiin(j>s.  thou  Fritz  thon.  j'li  mo-- 
Proceed  akso.' 

■  FiiiT/.  (proceedintc  also):  "He  spent  his  leisure  time  in  tin 
Maii:deburM:  Tavern  in  company  with  other  })oets  of  the  sain, 
nationality.  \  on  .lanssen.  Mehrlach.  (Iriin.  and  Weber,  and  wrot. 
"  llandet"  and  about  thirty-nine  other  plays,  but  died  a  respect- 
able citizen  at  Strafehart.  lie  Avas  huiK  nejjlected  in  Knjrland. 
but  was  taken  uv)  by  us  (lermans.  with  (Uir  national  predilection 
ft)r  |)ickiufi;  up  other  jx-ople's  thini{s.  He  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  our  Kreat  po«>ts  with  (loethe.  Dantzi^  Alijjhieri.  Weres^iM 
familiarly  known  as  Vertril).  and  the  blind  i)oet  Heimer.  who  used 
to  y;o  about  the  countryside  pla\  intr  on  our  national  instnwnent 
the  harp,  as  ])erfected  by  .leremiah  O'Leary,  himself  a  celebrated 
w  amlerinj;  minstrel. 

Another  pupil,  Otto  Aluller,  turns  out  a  dunce  and  passes  a  l>ad 
e.xamimition  in  that  he  fails  to  tran.slate  appearances  into  (lerman 
realities.  His  one  .success  is  made  in  discos  erintr  that  the  i)rin- 
cipal  characters  in  "Handet"  are  Host'iK-nint:  and  Giiihh  n^'ttrn. 
jind  not //oH/7c/,  as  "the  all  too  common  ami  l)y  i^rnorant  jM'Opk 
accepted  impression  is."     Other  ([ueslions  bafHe  him: 

"Tkachkk:  'Now  name  one  phiy  with  a  \illain  as  the  leaii- 
iufr  cVuiracter.' 

"Otto:  ""Merry  Wives  of  Windau."  and  Sir  II  niih  Kinns, 
de.seribed  as  a  "Welsh  i)arson."' 

"Tka(  iikh:  'diilt  .•itrafc  Lloyd  (Ieory;e:  also  the  other  deorm', 
the  F'ifth.  And  Avhat  is  it  that  lias  made  the  '■Midsummer 
Nitrht's  Dream"  so  famous  yet'.'' 

"Otto:  ■^leiidelssohn.' 

" Teach kk:  *Thou  hast  a  head,  thou  Otto.  And  whom  do  xtm 
renu'inber  in  "As  Vou  Like  It'".'' 

"Otto:  '  Lots  of  i)eople.  There's  Kail.n  wrestler;  he  is  throw  n 
by  Oilniiilo.' 

"Tkacuku:  '  Diini/nl,!)/)/.'  There  are  thinirs  not  to  be  spokiii. 
(lott  Ktrafe  Italirn!     And  too'.'" 

"Otto:  *A  lord  who  sinirs  \  ery  prettily.  I  think  they  call 
him   .1 //)/<7).s.' 

■■Tk\(  iikh:  '  Lnbecile  yet  I      Do  not  mention  tli.-it  name."' 

The  teacher  linally  eli<-its  seviral  instances  of  text-corruption. 
on«>  from  the  "Merch:int  of  Vene«lig": 

"  A'(rl^•^.^■(^.•  //«>?('  lil-f  i/ini  tin   i/iiiuKi  <tir>iiini,  ihr  Diilcr  o/ .S(f.r<)«.«'- 

lu/iht  ir.' 
"  I'orlid:      \  tru  rihhj  in  tin   inoininii,  n-ln  n  he  in  vobtr,  nud  vuxi 
I  ihhf  in  the  aftiitiiton,  irhiii  h(  ?.s  driink. 
It   has  been  .shown  by  l*rof«'ssor  (iansens(d>mal/.  that  NcrifttKi  \- 
wronjr;  that    it  indeed   should   l»e  'the  nouus;  Fntrlishinan.   th- 
Duke  of  Sussex's  nephew.'  " 


RELIGION'AND'SOCIAL  SERVICE 
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REEDUCATING   THE    CRIPPLED    SOLDIER 


THE  VVKONG  KIND  OF  KKPAYMKNT  is  to  f?iv.. 
money  to  the  cripplod  soldier.  The  debt  we  owe  him 
can  not  be  paid  by  nione\ .  and  so  «-<»nviiiced  has  our 
(Joveniineiit  become  that  this  is  the  faet  thai  a  new  majrazine 
•sailed  Carrij  On  (Waslnnfjton)  lias  just  ai)i)eare<l  whose  purpose 
is  to  t4'aeh  us  how  to  pay  our  debt.  "  .\iiieri<-a  owes  these  nuai 
more  than  charity,"  says  llie  New  York  Trllmnr;  "it  owes  them 
a  chance  t<»r  life— for  an  existenci-  of  action,  usefulness,  self- 
reliance,  contentment.  It  owes  them  pla«'es  in  onr  national  life, 
and  those  plaees  not  of  beytrars  on  the  street-corners  nor  of 
pensioners  waiting  in  idleness  for  the  end."  In  the  first  number 
of  Cnrri/  On  one  of  our  naval  officers,  ('ai)t.  Arthur  H.  Samuels, 
answers  the  qjiestion  put  by  a  New  York  business  nuin:  ".Xfter 
the  war  if  a  cripple  stops  uie  on  the  street  and  asks  for  heli^ 
how  can  I  tell  whether  he  is  a  real  veteran  or  just  an  impostor? 
Of  (M)urst^  T  always  waTit  to  f?ive  s»Mnethin>?  to  the  boys  who 
w  ent  ov«'r  the  top.  Will  they  wear  a  button  to  show  that  the\''\  e 
bten  soldiers?"  The  answer  may  seem  hard  to  sentimental 
.souls,  but  it  contains  the  (^ssence  of  genuine  charity.  "An>- 
man  who  stops  you  and  asks  for  ahns  isa  be}?s:ar,  whetlu'r  he  was 
iu  the  war  or  not.  No  buttons  or  insignia  will  be  ne<ressary." 
Mere,  says  Captain  Samuels,  is  the  very  root  of  reconstruction: 

"Thousands  of  men  and  women  everywhere  are  pu/zled  over 
the  same  thing,  for  the  public  does  not  yet  understand  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  cripple  who  can  make  good  if  he  wants  to 
and  the  beggar  who  <;ould  make  good  but  doesn't  want  to. 

"The  gap  is  wide;  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  vital 
tasks  «;<)nfronting  the  Government  and  the  other  for<'es  involved 
in  the  problem  is  to  reconstnu-t  the  j)ublic  attitude;  to  destroy 
utterly  the  worn-out  notion  about  the  cripple  and  to  tea-ch  the 
n<*w. 

"Picture  a  .soldier  who  has  lost  both  legs  \salkiug— he  will 
walk— into  the  president's  office  of  an  industrial  plant,  where  he 
is  received  cordially  and  with  honor. 

" '  It  happened  in  tht;  Toul  .sector.'  he  says,  'about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  it  was  nine  months  before  I  was  disciharged  from 
the  hospital  with  the.se  artificial  legs.  But  early  in  the  game 
1  made  up  my  mind  to  make  good.  I  couhln't  go  back  to  rail- 
roading—I  used  to  be  a  conductor — so  I  decided  to  take  up 
slenograi)hy  and  typewriting.  The  Oovernment  gave  me  a 
tine  course,  everything  I  needed.  I  am  quaHfied  to  hold  down  a 
seirretarial  job,  and  I  need  oiu;  right  now.  I  can't  afiford  to 
be  idle.' 

"The  president,  who  really  admired  his  caller,  listened  politely. 
He  Uked  the  man's  personality.  He  reached  for  his  check-book. 
"'We  are  proud  of  men  like  you,'  he  «iid  as  he  wrote,  'and 
you  deserve  to  succeed.  Here's  fifty  dollars.  I'm  sorry  I 
haven't  a  position  open.  Good  luck  to  you!  You  deserve 
success.' 

"Now,  the  ex-soldier  was  human  and  he  accepte<l  the  money. 
He  shouldn't  have  done  so.  But  h.;  is  not  the  one  to  be  blamed. 
Tht'  president,  unwittingly,  did  a  vicious  thing  by  offering  it  to 
him,  and  every  man  or  woman  who  gives  alms  but  not  oppor- 
tmiity  to  the  disabled  man— soldi«,'r,  sailor,  or  civilian— is  an 
enemy  of  reconstruction.  One  gift  of  money  that  is  not  actuall\ 
earned  nuiy  utterly  stifle  th(!  ambition  of  a  hai)dica{)i)e(l  man. 

"Business  men  must  b(^  tohl  this  again  and  again.  The 
American  ))ublic  must  know  that  their  Government  has  pro- 
vided a  fair  comp«'nsation  and  insurance  for  the  wounded,  which, 
with  vocational  training,  provide  our  returned  sohliers  and 
sailors  with  adequate  means  to  reenter  civil  life.  Then;  is  a 
general  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  our  men  will  not  be  turned 
loose  and  allowed  to  drift  as  after  foi-mer  wars,  but  it  is  natural 
that  a  subject  .so  new  and  comi)licat<d  has  got  to  be  explained, 
iterated,  and  reiterated." 

The  new  attitude  toward  th<^  (trippled  scjldier  is  one  of  the  nujst 
important  of  the  new  (Conceptions  of  social  responsibility  come 


into  being  by  reason  of  I  h<  w  ar.  This  stalement  b\  Mr.  I)<mglas 
(\  Mc.Murtrie  is  the  mollo  of  his  present  a«-ti\ities  as  director 
of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crip|)h-d  and  Disabled  Men  m 
New  York.  This  school,  recently  established  through  the  gift 
of  .leremiah  MUbank,  is  the  first  sjieciali/ed  trade-school  in  the 
T'nited  States  for  handicai)i)ed  men.  It  is  probably  only  the 
f(.reninner  of  similar  ones  to  be  established  in  all  great  centers 


^^^^y^' 


WIIKN    A    KKLLKK   NEKDS  A   FHIKNIX 

-Brigt^s  in  Carry  On  (Washinglonj- 

in  the  country.  'I'ho  there  are  few  demands  as  yet  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  men  cripi)led  by  the  war,  jet  industry  has 
fm-nished  some  and  the  institution  has  under  way  classes  in  the 
making  of  artificial  limbs,  oxyacetylene  wehFing,  printing,  and 
mechanical  drafting.  In  addition  it  operates  an  employment 
bureau.  In  a  brochure  on  "Reconstructing  the  Cripph^d 
Soldier,"  Mr.  McMurtrie  observes  that  the  present  need  of 
every  possible  unit  of  producti\  ity  will  make  it  impossible  for 
mitions,  as  in  the  pa.st,  to  support  in  idleness  thousands  of 
cripple<l  men.  His  pamphlet  shows  how  "the  return  to  useful 
labor  benefits  the  cripple  evt'ii  more  than  it  does  the  State." 
W(^  read: 

"Tho  a  disal)led  man  may  be  prevented  by  his  handi«ai) 
from  returning  to  the  occupation  in  which  he  was  previouslj- 
employed,  it  has  been  found  that  ev<m  the  most  seriously  crippled 
can  be  traiiu'd  for  other  trades,  at  which  they  can  earn  the  full 
stamlard  wage.  The  soldier  who  has  lost  a  leg  must  be  pre- 
pared for  a  job  in  whi«'h  han<ls  and  arms  are  th<;  principal  re- 
quirements; the  man  who  lacks  an  arm  must  be  fitte<l  for  a  posi- 
tion in  whi<'h  the  use  of  a  single  hand  suffices.  It  is  entirely 
possible  to  choose  work  suited  to  the  imlividual  disabilities, 
tho  the  choice  is  an  expert  matter  indee«l. 

"This  process  of  training  adults  for  a  new    tiade  the  French 
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have  termed  'rewlucation,'  aud  the  word  was  so  .xpressive  that 
it  was  immediately  adopted  by  the  British  and  Itahans,  and 
bids  fair  soon  to  become  familiar  on  this  side  of  tlie  Atlantic. 

"When  the  soldier  eomes  throufj:h  an  ami)utation  operation 
he  is  in  a  state  of  jm-tty  comjdete  discouratjement  ref^'ardint,'  his 
future.  When  he  finds  that  he  has  still  som.thin},'  ah.-ad  of 
him,  that  he  can  even  go  l)ack  to  a  regular  jol),  the  transforma- 
tion is  amazing.  'Keealled  to  life'  is  the  i)hrase  used  by  the 
Knglish  Pensions  Ministry  in  des(;ribing  the  proe(  ss. 

"In  the  future  erij)j)les  will  be  considered  in  a  difTerent  light 
than  in  the  i)ast— no  longer  as  heli)less, 
but  as  able — tho  their  handicap  may  re- 
quire careful  seh-ction  of  the  occupation 
in  which  they  are  to  engage,  and,  jier- 
hai)s.  some   special    training    prei)aratory 

^^  '^  .^"  *'"'  ''f^''^*^  "f  tlit^'  demonstrated 
j)o.ssibilities  one  Euroi)eau  writer  i)uts  it 
strikingly,  'There  are  no  more  cripples!'" 

Our  neighbors  across  the  northern 
border  undertook  the  problem  early.  The 
Military  Hospitals  Commission  charged 
itself  with  resi)onsibility  for  all  phases  of 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers.  JMr. 
McMurtrie  writes: 

"At  some  points  the  Commission  has 
built  training-shops  in  connection  with 
convalescent  hospitals;  at  others  it  pro- 
^•ides  instruction  in  cooperation  with  ])ro- 
vincial  or  loc^al  trade-schools,  agricultural 
colleges,  or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lieeducation 
has  reached  its  greatest  eiriciency  in  the 
west,  and  notaldy  in  Al})erta,  this  being 
largely  account<'d  for  by  an  early  start  al 
t he  job.  So  many  of  the  early  enlistments 
were  from  the  west  that,  in  consequence, 
the  first  contingents  of  disabled  men  re- 
turned to  the  sam(^  section." 

The  reeducation  efforts  in  PVance,  En- 
gland, and  Italy  sprang,  oddly  enough, 
from  a  Belgian  source.  A  trade-school 
for  maimed  men  already  existed  in 
Charleroi,  in  the  province  of  Hainaut, 
before  the  war.  This  city  was  in  th(>  path 
of  the  German  in\asion  and  was  destroyed 
along  with  other  good  works.  Tho  seed, 
however,  was  scattered,  but  not  destroyed: 

"The  director  of  the  Charleroi  scihool, 
Mr.^  Azer  Baseque,  turned  up  at  Lyons,' 
in  France,  just  about  the  time  the  mayor 
of  that  (dty  was  trying  to  reconcile  the  des- 
I)erate  local  need  for  labor  with  the  num- 
ber of  returned  soldiers,  lacking  an  arm 
or  leg  but  otherwise   healthy  and   strong, 

who  were  sunning  themselves  in  the  streets      I 

and    waiting    for    soinelhing  to  turn    up 

These  men  could  not  l)e  found  jobs,  b.cause  tl.ev  wiv  not  trained 
for  those  which  their  physical  handica].  would  permit  them  to  fill. 
1  he  .Mayor  of  Lyons,  Mr.  Edouard  lierriot,  is  on(<  of  the 
most  pictun-s(iue  figures  in  France.  Besides  his  municipal 
ofiice,  he  IS  the  youngest  member  of  the  national  Senal.-  With 
the  needs  of  tin-  maimed  .soldjcs  on  his  mind,  he  found  at  liand 
the  formula  to  solve  the  problem.  With  Mr.  Basetiue.  of  ( 'iiarUroi 
as  an  (>.xi)ert  ally,  he  founded  the  first  French  training-sciiool 
for  war-cnpple.s.  This  institution,  now  known  as  the  'Eeolo 
•JoHre  has  since  beconu.  famous;  its  example  and  success  have 
stimulated  the  foundation  of  many  similar  schools  in  other  cities 
through(.ut  1< ranee.  Us  growth  has  b,.,.n  steadv,  and  the  school 
now  has  an  agricultural  bran<-h  at  Tourx  ielk-,  a  su'l>urb  of  Lyons." 
Tho  picture  of  Mr.  Michael  J.  Dowling  presents  an  obj.ct 
lesson  for  thos(.  who  may  emerge  from  the  war  with  the  h)ss  of 
limb  or  eyesight.  Mr.  Dowling,  says  Carrrj  On,  was  caught 
thirty-five  years  ago  in  a  fiiTce  Minmsota  l)liz/,ard  and  fro/.,, 
his  f,.et  and  hands  .so  that  amputation  was  neces.sary.  'Ib- 
absolutely  refused  (o  become  a  iniblic  charge."  but  was"  assisted 
in  se(-uring  an  education.  His  after-career  has  apparently  not 
been  impeded  in  any  wjiy  by  Ids  disabilities. 


WHERE   THE   Y.  M.  C.  A.   MONEY   GOES 
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N  THE  SI'HIXG  DRIVE  of  the  Germans  on  the  Western 
Front  one-fourth  of  the  850  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  fell  into  their 
hands.  f>om  its  fund  of  over  thirty-seven  million  coUected 
last  year  the  Association  will  replace  these  huts.  But  this  loss 
alone  will  help  to  impress  the  necessity  of  ample  giving  to  the 
hundred-million  fund  that  the  Association  plans  to  raise  the 
coming  fall.  The>-  are  confident  in  the 
faith  that  "the  American  nation  is  behind 
them,"  and  that,  they  say,  "should  not 
only  cheer  us,  but  increase  the  sense  of  the 
burden  of  responsibility."  What  has  been 
done  already  will  be  a  source  of  incentive 
to  past  givers.  Some  interesting  i)hase8  of 
the  \ .  :M.  C.  A.  work  were  given  out  by 
Dr.  John  R.  :Mott,  the  general  secretary 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
War-Work  Council.  An  abstract  of  the 
statement  embraces  these  details: 


"From  May  1,  1917,  to  March  31,  1918 
the  Y.  ]M.  C.  A.  distributed  among  the 
American  expeditionary  forces  115.135  500 
eigarets,  9,913,000  cigars,  2,040.000  pack- 
ages of  chewmg-gum,  aud  30,000,000  cans 
of  preser^■ed  fruit. 

"In  addition  to  these  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
had  shipped  thousands  of  tons  of  biscuits! 
cocoa,  coffee,  fiour,  cough-drops,  chocolate! 
sugar,  jam,  etc. 

"Athletic  goods  by  the  ton  were  sent 
over,  also  1,000,000  feet  of  motion-picture 
film  with  projecting  machines. 

"Up  to  March  31  this  year,  the  Y.M.C.A. 
had  sent  2.138  men  and  202  women  over- 
seas for  work  in  the  war-zone,  as  well  as 
appointing  2,989  secretaries  to  home  can- 
tonments and  camps.  To  house  this  force, 
538  huts  were  built  in  training-camps  in 
this  country  at  a  cost  of  .*3.934,481.75, 
\\  ith  an  operating  expense  of  ?4,333,385.67! 
In  tlu>  war-zone  505  centers  had  been 
built  or  leased  outside  of  Paris,  while 
twelve  buildings  were  used  in  the  French 
capital." 


A  MAX  WHO  liELIEVES  IN  REEDUCATION. 

After  losing  an  arm  and  l)oth  It^fis,  Michael 
.1.  Dowling.  of  Minnesota,  educated  him- 
self, and  is  now  a  bank  president  and  direc- 
tor of  other  enterprises 


Dr.  ]Mott  gives  a  cheering  pictiu-e  of 
our  boys  as  he  got  it  from  the  man 
eharg(>d  with  the  responsibility  of  their 
welfare: 


"  1  had  luncheon    recently    with    Gen- 

■ '      cral  Pershing,  and  with  great  eagerness  he 

\  cntuH'd  to  say  that,  in  his  judgment,  not 
ui  tile  history  of  mankind  has  there  been  a  body  of  men  averaging 
higlu>r  in  personality  and  cliaract«'r.  going  forward  on  a  more 
unportant  errand  and  aiiimate<l  by  \nnvr  motix-es  or  higher 
princiides.  1  wish  the  whole  .Vnierican  people  could  have  looked 
uito  his  eyes  and  havi>  heard  his  vibrating  voice  as  ho  spoke 
witli  .such  intimate  knowledge  and  conviction." 

Aix-le.s-Bains,  in  tho  .south  of  France,  is  sometimes  called 
"America's  Blighty,"  because  it  is  here  in  the  rest-camp  that  the 
boys  get  something  nearest  like  home: 

"A  man  is  given  .seven  days'  leave  at  the  end  of  everv  four 
months.  This  time  is  not  aUowed  to  accumulate.  So' these 
men  will  not  be  allowed  to  get  hoim>  for  their  vacations.  What 
a  go.lsen.l  it  is  that  the  V.  M.  C.  A.,  in  coop,>ratiou  with  the 
(.oN.rnmeut.  is  placing  at  th,>ir  disi)osal  for  those  davs  every- 
llinig  that  IS  best  in  American  lif<>  cvcTvthing  in  the  wav  of 
re<-reation  and  inspiration  and  everything  in  the  wav  of  lUTving 
tlie  men  lor  the  great  ordeal  to  wliieh  they  return!"" 

Germany  and  Austria,  which  were  served  by  our  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
iHfore  we  entered  I h,.  war,  have  now  attempted  to  ban  this  work 
in   I{us;;ia.  so  Dr.   Molt   reveals. 
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BRIBERY   IN   BUSINESS 

BOTH  BRANCHES  OF  CONGRESS  have  been  im- 
portuned by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  enact 
legislation  against  commercial  bribery.  The  evil  com- 
plained of  is"  in  the  nature  of  "bribes  taking  the  form  of  com- 
missions for  alleged  services,  of  gratuities  and  entertainments  of 
various  sorts,  and  of  so-called  loans."  The  excuse  for  this 
practise  is  its  "necessity  in  order  to  keep  even"  or  "because 
others  do  it."  According  to  the  "Recommendations"  of  the 
Commission,  which  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
(New  York)  reprints,  "fourteen  States  at  present  have  laws  pro- 
hibiting such  practises,  but  they  fail  to  reach  the  root  of  the  evil 
and  eradicate  it — in  fact,  are  practically  dead  letters."  The 
practise  has  been  condemned,  so  the  Commission  asserts,  "alike 
by  business  men,  legislators,  and  courts,  including  among  the 
business  men  those  who  have  finally  resorted  to  it  in  self-defense 
iir  competing  with  less  scrupulous  rivals  or  in  selling  to  con- 
cerns whose  employees  have  extorted  commissions  under  threats 
to  destroy  or  disapprove  goods  submitted  to  them  for  test." 
"The  Recommendations"  further  recite: 

"How  prevalent  the  practise  is  and  how  great  the  need  of 
legislation  seems  to  be  are  illustrated  by  the  statement  of  one  man 
of  prominence  in  an  industry  who  welcomed  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commission  destined  to  destroy  the  practise  with  this 
statement:  ^' 

""From  an  experience  of  tlitrty  years  in  the  industry,  I  don't 
believe  that  there  is  a  single  house  in  it  that  has  not  had  to  pay 
bribes  to  hold  old  business  or  to  obtain  new  business.  Bribery 
is  inherently  dishonest  and  tends  to  dishonesty  and  is  unfair 
to  competitors  and  customers,  and  T  don't  believe  it  ever  will  be 
stopt  until  made  a  crime  by  the  United  States  Government.' 

"HoAV  thoroughly  insidious  this  practise  has  become  may  be 
illustrated  by  two  experiences  of  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mission. In  one  case  an  employee  frankly  stated  that  he  was 
'entitled  to  10  per  cent,  and  any  one  Avho  demands  more  is  a 
grafter.'  Another  was  so  fulh^  imbued  with  the  justice  of  his 
claim  that  he  desired  the  representative  of  the  Commission  to 
assist  him  in  enforcing  the  collection  of  an  unpaid  so-called 
'commission.' 

"Corrupt  employees  having  the  power  to  spoil  and  disapprove 
materials  ha^e  been  able  to  bid  one  salesman  against  another  until 
in  many  cases  they  have  extorted  secret  commission,  so-called, 
as  large  as  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods  sold 

"The  Commission  feels  that  the  stamping  out  of  commercial 
bribery  is  one  necessary  step  to  the  preservation  of  free,  open, 
and  fair  competition,  and  to  that  end  respectfully  urges  that 
such  legislation  should  j)rohibit  not  only  the  giving  and  offering, 
but  the  acceptance  and  solicitation,  of  any  gift  or  other  consider- 
ation by  an  emi)loyee  as  an  inducement  or  reward  for  doing  any 
act  in  relation  to  his  employer's  affairs  or  business,  or  for  showing 
or  forbearing  to  show  favor  or  disfavor  to  any  person  in  relation 
to  his  principals'  or  employers'  affairs  or  business. 

"In  order  to  prevent  a  resort  to  a  common  method  of  cor- 
ruption it  is  recommended  that  the  law  should  also  prohibit 
the  giving  of  any  such  gifts  or  other  considerations  to  members 
of  the  agent's  or  employee's  family  or  to  any  other  person  for  his 
use  or  benefit,  direct  or  indirect. 

"The  facts  disclosed  b^^  the  Commission's  investigation  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  present  laws  are  not  fully  effective.  While 
the  practise  is  clearly  per  se  an  unfair  method  of  competition, 
and  while  the  Commission  is  acting  and  proposes  to  continue 
to  act  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  as  to  cases 
brought  to  its  attention,  yet,  because  of  the  secret  nature  of  the 
conspiracies  which  are  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  the 
parties  engaging  in  it,  it  is  believed  that  a  strong  Federal  enact- 
ment against  the  practise,  striking  at  each  person  participating, 
both  givers  and  recipients,  coupled  perhaps  with  immunity 
to  the  first  informant,  may  aid  greatly  in  stamping  out  the 
vicious  practise." 

The  Chronicle,  in  its  editorial  comment,  does  not  find  any 
new  facts  disclosed  in  the  report  of  the  Commission.  It  looks 
upon  the  whole  thing  as  "an  abominable  corruption";  but  it 
questions  if  the  proposed  remedy  would  cure  it: 

"The  proposed  remedy  is  objectionable.  The  eommunica^ 
tion  says  that  'a  strong  Federal  enactment  against  the  practise, 
striking  at  each  person  participating,  both  givers  and  recipients, 
coupled  perhaps  with  immunity  to  the  first  informant,  may  aid, 


greatly  in  stamping  out  the  vicious  practise,'  and  adds  that  this 
is  for  Congress.  .  .  .  Congress  imdouhtedly  has  the  power  to 
remove  such  oV)struction  from  the  path  t>f  the  interstate  com- 
petitor.' But  if  'fourteen  States  have  statutes  striking  at  the 
practise  and  yet  it  tends  to  grow,'  as  the  Commission  says, 
why  should  efficacy  be  expected  from  an  act  of  Congress? 
'When  competition  crosses  State  lines  State  statutes  with  respect 
to  trade  practis(>s  are  not  actively  enforced,'  adds  the  Com- 
mission. Here  it  is  again:  abundant  statutes  and  lax  enforce- 
ment, and  so  more  statutes  are  suggested.  Better  turn  energy 
toward  enforcement,  utilizing  publicity  as  a  deterrent,  for  if 
detection  can  be  evaded  under  State  law  it  can  be  under  any 
other.  Strive  also  to  raise  the  standard  of  commercial  morality 
and  the  notion  of  good  trade  policy  by  agitation  among  mer- 
chants.    No  law  has  curative  ])owers." 


OUTLIVED   PURITANISM 

FORTY  YEARS  have  brought  a  change  in  the  public  view 
of  what  is  sacrilegious  in  dramatic  representations.  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  notes  that  the  presence  in  that 
city  of  the  actor,  Mr.  James  O'Neil,  presenting  a  play  dealing 
with  the  Prodigal  Son  enforces  the  fact  of  our  changed  view- 
points and  gives  an  inten^sting  verification  of  IlamleCs  remark  that 
the  actors  are  "the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time": 

"This  actor,  one  of  the  best  of  the  'old  guard,'  was  once 
arrested  in  San  Francisco  because  he  did  what  was  subsequently 
done  in  at  least  two  plays  and  which  has  been  suggested  in  many 
others — he  presented  the  role  of  the  Savior  on  the  stage.  Rever- 
ently it  was  done  by  him,  as  would  be  expected  of  an  actor  of 
refined  sensibilities  and  of  an  ardent  religious  nature  and  deep 
faith.  But  the  public  rose,  and  the  'star'  and  his  supporting 
company,  together  with  David  Belasco,  Lewis  Morrison,  and 
other  notables  of  stageland,  were  haled  before  Judge  IVIorrison, 
and  most  of  them  were  fined  for  violating  an  ordinance  which 
provided  that  no  public  performance  of  any  play,  at  which 
admittance  was  charged,  would  be  permitted  if  such  play  dis- 
closed religious  incidents. 

"And  so  the  passion-play,  by  Salmi  Morse,  in  1879,  brought 
the  wrath  of  a  large  portion  of  San  Francisco  about  the  heads 
of  the  principals  and  the  producers. 

"Later,  the  passion-play  was  taken  to  New  York,  where  it 
was  enjoined  before  ever  it  reached  a  stage  presentation,  and  its 
author.  Salmi  Morse,  in  disappointment  and  chagrin,  committed 
suicide. 

"James  O'Neil,  disgusted  with  the  treatment  accorded  the 
religious  play  in  San  Francisco,  did  not  interest  himself  in  the 
New  York  plans  for  its  presentation,  and  the  episode,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  endfed. 

"How  different  it  is  nowadays.  Plays  presenting  the  Savior 
in  the  garments  of  conventional  society  have  been  praised  for  the 
lofty  and  spiritual  quality  of  their  appeal.  'The  Servant  in  the 
House'  and  the  'Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back'  are  but  two 
of  such  dramas,  written  in  the  highest  fervor  of  spiritual  zeal. 

"Indeed,  the  play  in  which  James  O'Neil  is  now  appearing 
in  this  city  is  a  rendering  of  the  Biblical  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  Like  the  IMorse  passion-play,  it  finds  its  rhetorical  as 
well  as  its  spiritual  inspiration  in  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible.  Not  the  slightest  whisper  of  adverse  criticism  is  urged 
against  it.  On  the  contrary,  its  enterprising  producers  seek 
and  seciu'e  for  their  play  the  written  indorsement  of  the  clergy — 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike. 

"As  a  brief  chronicler  of  the  times,  James  O'Neil  might  have 
much  to  say  about  the  change  in  public  opinion  concerning 
religious  drama.  He  asserts  that  he  would  go  many  miles  to 
witness  such  a  reverent  and  beautiful  production  of  the  passion- 
play  as  that  which  was  offered  in  1879,  and  he  also  asserts  his 
belief  that,  just  as  the  Oberammergau  presentations  of  the 
passion-play  are  of  deep  spiritual  influence,  so  might  that 
have  been  which  was  condemned  at  the  Grand  Opera-house 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  general  public,  whose 
passions  were  so  easily  raised  in  the  consideration  of  sacred 
things,  might  now  greet  with  religious  reverence  just  such  a 
performance  as  that  which  Salmi  Morse  sought  to  give,  and  died 
of  grief  because  he  was  not  permitted. 

"Perhaps  as  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
more  deeply  and  soundly  comprehended  and  its  characters 
emerge  from  the  hazy  characteristics  of  a  mere  fetish  there 
becomes  a  correspondingly  clear  vision  of  their  intimate  im- 
jportance  to  the  relations  of  every-day  life." 


'Mi  I Itr    l.ilrrnr\     I ti^tsl  Jnr  Jtnir 


Make  Your  Hair 

Look  Its  Best 

Proper  Shampooing  is  what  makes 
>our  hair  l)eautifiil.  It  brings  out  all  the 
n-al  life,  lustre,  natural  wave  and  color, 
and  makes  it  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

''"  Your  hair  simply  needs  frequent  and 
regular  washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  but 
it  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordi- 
nary soap.  The  free  alkali,  in  ordinary 
s<japs,  soon  ilries  the  scalp,  makes  the 
hair  brittle  and  ruins  it.  This  is  why 
discriminating  ptoplt-  n-c 

WAXKINS 

MULSIFIED 
COCOANUTOIL 

SlHIAMTO®iMG 

This  clear,  piirc,  and  entirely  greasfless 
|)roduct,  cannot  possibly  injure,  and  does 
not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle, 
no  matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  cleanse 
the  hair  and  scalp  thoroughly.  Simply 
moisten  the  hair  with  water  and  rub  it  in. 
It  makes  an  abimdance  of  rich,  creamy 
lather,  which  rinses  out  easily,  removing 
every  particle  of  dust,  dirt,  dandruff  and 
excess  oil.  The  hair  dries  quickly  and 
evenly,  and  has  the  api)earance  of  being 
much  thicker  and  heavier  than  it  is.  It 
leaves  the  scalp  soft  and  the  hair  fine  and 
silky,  bright,  fresh-looking  and  fluffy, 
wavy  and  easy  to  manage. 

Youcan  get  ^lULSlFIED  COCOA- 
NUT  OIL  at  any  drug  store,  and  a  30 
cent  bottle  should  last  for  niunihs. 


2n.  ion: 
i         CI  KREINT    POEIHY 


Splmndid  for   Children. 
IMF.  R    L  WATKINS  CO..  ClrveUod.  Ohi 


''"T^WO  \\ar-work«rs.  in  very  dilTtnnl 
J.  >|ilun>,  inspire  Aiinlia  Josei)hine  Burr 
1i.  >ong.  lu  h<T  •"Siher  Truinixl" 
(George  H.  Doraii.  New  Yorkj  she  giM-s 
us  a  \ivid  p»n-portrait  of  a  broktii-lnartcd 
latin  r  nioxing  men  to  mirth  that  he  may 
gain  the  niouey  to  t'iwt-  f(tr  the  wounded 
sriidieis  of  Scotland,  to  wliom  he  has 
de\oted  his  life  since  his  son  was  killed  at 
the  Front.  This  is  what  she  .says  of  that 
great  artist  in  comedy,  Harry  Lauder: 

MVHKY  LAUDER 

H\    A.MKLl.V    .losKl'inXK    BlUK 

III'   -khmI   hflilnil   the   fiMUlitJIits  ami    li<    s<l    the 
i'n>u<l  a-laiiKliinK 
Willi    the   same   <»I<1   cnKHiiii^r   rhui-Uli-    thai    «•• 
lii\c<l  in  otlier  years, 
And   cinl\    llu>se   who  knew  could   (iiii-^>   1  hi'  sjrii-f 
lu'liiiKl  the  ilaniiiK  — 
Hill    for   tlu)s«?    who   Vinew,    the   laiiifhli'r    had    a 
si'civl  salt  of  tears. 
'I'heii  at   last  he  caiiie  oiil    in   his  j;ia"->-(ifi<'ii   mat 
aiKl  boiuii't . 
\\ith    his   Kail(l.\     tartans   colond    like   a    «ardeii 
in  the  sun. 
The    same    i|uaiiil     little    ll^iiii-      lint     a    iliirereiit 
face  wa.s  on  it 
A\lien    he    sailK    lis    of    the    laddies    tlial     t'ontflit 
and  won. 

.\  face  lined  hard  with  furrows  w  Inn-  tin-  (iliiu   of 
pahi  had  driven, 
nine  c.\es  thai  had  urowri   shadnw-si-i    ihroiiiili 
many  a  ,slee|)less  ni»fhl . 
The  face  of  one  who  more  than  life  imsiriidKiinrl.x 
ha^t  (iiveii. 
Who  calle<l  on   tis  to  do  as   well      and,   ah,   we 
owned  his  rit<ht ! 
Wv    .saw    in    him    the.    Fiery    Cro-ss    of    .Scotland, 
charred  and  k<)i\v. 
And  tlic  spirits  burned  within  us  to  1  In  •  dial  lei  ittr 
(hat  lie  HHV^^ 
For  the  player   was  a  jmiphet   as   he   spoke   )iis 
people's  Klory — 
"We're  a  wee  land,  and  a   )>iiir  land.   hiii.   1>.\ 
God,  we're  brave!" 

The  head  of  our  armies  in  Frauco  is  a 
war-worker  of  a  ditTerent  order  and  u<jt 
much  given  to  sentiment.  Yt^t  he  rtv 
iiiembers  our  anei«'nl  debt  to  France  and 
recalled  it  at  the  tt)mb  of  Lafayette.  Here 
is  the  i)oeiii  the  incident  inspired: 

n:RsiiL\(;  vr  thk  tomb  oi 

LAFAYKTTE 

Uv    A.MKI.IV    .lo.sKI'lllVK    Hi   UK 
Tlie.v    knew    t  he>    were   lliihliiiK  <>iir  war.       \s   I  he 

nionths  f{rew   to  j  ears 
Their  men  and  their  wonien  had  watched  tlir(>ii>:li 
their  blood  and  their  t<>ars 
1     For  a  siKil  that   we  knew,  we  who  could  not   ha\e 
I  come  to  be  free 

]     \\  ithout   France,  loiiK  atro.      And  at  last   from  the 
I  I  lireateninK  sea 

The   .stars   of  our   strenmh    on    the   exes   of   their 
I  wearinc.ss  rose 

\nd  he  stood  alnon^;  them.  1  In   si.riuw -sironsi  lirni 
I  we  chose 

To  cai'r.N   our  llan  to  the  tiuiiii  nl  tli.ii    Frcncluiiaii 

w  hose  name 
.\  man  of  our  count I'.v   could  miii'  iniin    pi'iinoiiiio' 

without  shaiiK-. 
W  hat    crown   of  ii<"h    words    would    In-   sei    for   all 

tim«-  on  this  da.\  '.' 
The  past    and   (he   fiunre  wen    lisii-ninK  what    he 

would  .sa.\ 
(>nl.\     this,     from     the     w  lille-llaniiiiK     heai'i     of    a 

passion  austere. 
I  Milv  this     ah.  but  France  nndeisioud '' l.jil'a.M-l  le, 
we  are  here.  ' 

.\ll(itllef  of  llie  gle;it   ligtires  of  tile  war 
llie  President      nio\fs  Ktitharine  Lee  Mates 
in  her  new  book,  "The  Uetinue"  tDutton, 
New  ^'orkK  to  urge  us  to  uphold  his  hjin<ls 
in  these  critical  days.     Here  is  her  ines.s;ig,.: 

<H  R   rRKSH)KNT 

Hv      KxlllMtlM':     I.KK     Hvlls 

<<ih|  hiHp  him'      .\.\,  and  let   us  help  him,  Iih>. 
Ili'lp  him   with  our  one  himdrid  milliun   minds 


Molded  U>  loyally,  so  thai  he  finds 

The  faith  of  ilie  Reimblie  pulsing  through 

All  clashes  of  opinion,  faith  still  true 

To  iis  divine  yoiuig  \ision  of  mankind's- 

Fnvdoiu  and  broi herhoixi.     May  all  the  winds. 

Norih.  south,  ea.st,  west,  waft  him  our  honor  due' 

For  lu-  is  oiu-  who,  when  the  teiniH'st  breaks 
In  shatteriiKi  fury,  wild   with  tininder-jars 
And  javelins  of  liKlitnint;  that  transform 
All  the  familiar  scene  to  horror,  makes 
A  hush  about  him  in  the  heart  of  storm, 
Kememberinti  the  (|tiiel  of  the  stars. 

Katheriiie  Hreshkovskaya — the  grand- 
nu)ther  of  the  Hevoluiion — who  has  spent 
her  long  life  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
Russia,  must  bi'  a  little  sad  these  days. 
Yet  Katharine  Lee  Hates  tells  us  that 
nothing  but  death  can  still  the  fire  of  that 
heroic  woman. 

BABUSHiL\ 

Hy     KaIH.VKI.NE    LeK    B.VTE.S 

Thou  whos«!  sunny  lieart  outglows 
Arctic  snows; 

Hussia's  hearth-rtre,  cherLshintf 
Courage  almost  ])erishing: 
Ton^'h  thai  beacons  overs«'a 
Till  a  world  is  ai  thy  knee; 
Babushka  the  Beloved, 
^V^lat  Czar  can  exile  thee'.' 

Sweet,  siTene,  unswerving  soul. 
To  thy  goal 

l'ivs.sing  on  su<"li  mighty  pinions 
T.vranls  ijuake  for  their  dominions 
.\nd  devise  yet  heavier  key, 
l>eei)er  cell  to  prison  thee, 
Babushka  the  Beloved, 
Thyself  art  liberty. 

Tbo  thy  martyr  body,  old, 
Chains  may  hold. 
Clearer  still  thy  voice  goes  ringing 
<>ver  sieppe  and  motmlain,  brinainu. 
Holy  mother  of  the  frt!e. 
Millions  mon;  thy  sons  to  Iw 
Itabuslika  tlie  Beloved. 
What  death  <'an  silence  tlu^-".' 


From  I'oelrij,  (Miic.-igo's  magazine  of 
^  erse,  we  taki'  these  two  delightful  faiiei.  s 
by  Fidua  St.  Vincent  Millay: 

THE  PENITENT 

By  Edx.v  St.  Vixcext  Mu,i-vv 

1  had  a  lilile  .Sorrow, 

Born  of  a  Huh'  Sin, 
I  found  a  rmim  all  damp  with  gliMim 

And  slnn  us  all  within  ; 
And,  "Little  Sorrow,  weep,"  said  I, 
.\ud.  "Kittle  Sin.  pra>   (~iod  to  die, 
.\nd  1  iu«>n  the  floor  will  lie 

And  think  how  bad  I've  b«-«'n!" 


Alas  for  pious  plaiuiing — 

It  maitered  not  a  whit! 
As  far  as  gl<H)m  went  in  that  nwnu. 

The  lamp  might  have  lH>en  lit! 
My  little  Sorrow  would  not  wei^p, 
My  little  Sin  would  go  to  skvp- 
To  .siive  my  soul  I  could  not  kee|> 

My  grai-ele.ss  mind  on  it! 

So  up  1  Kot  in  an«er. 

And  look  a  l>ook  I   ha<l. 
And  )>ui  a  ribbon  on  in>  hair 

To  please  a  pa.s.sing  lad. 
And,  "One  thing  there's  no  gettiiiK  by 
Ive  be«>n  a  wicked  girl,"  siud  1 : 
•  But  if  I  can't  Ix^  .sorry,  wh.v . 

I   might  as  well  be  glad!" 

FI(;S   FROM  THI.STLKS 

\i\    Ki>\  v   St.   ViNCExr  Miii.vv 
KlUST  Ku; 

\l.v  i-andle  bums  at  l)otli  ends; 

It  will  not  last  the  night: 
But  ah,  my  fo«'s,  ami  oh,  my  friends    - 

It  gives  a  lovely  ligjil ! 


I'ln-    l.il^r.iiy    Ui^rsf    f<„    Jut,.-    2^K    l<flH  HI 
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Directions  for 

Every 

Emergency 


pi   K«lK  IMIK 


First  Aid  Book — Free 


The  Vital  15  Minutes 

In  every  home  there  comes  a  time  of 
accident  or  emergency.  Nearly  everyone 
at  some  time  faces  a  vital  1  5  minutes — 
before  the  doctor  comes. 

Then  a  First  Aid  Book  the  right  one 
— may  save  serious  consequences.  With- 
out it  you  may  do  the  wrong  thing — or 
do  nothing.     It  is  folly  to  take   that  risk. 

We  have  asked  Dr.  G.  M.  Blech- — an 
eminent  authority — to  write  us  a  First 
Aid  Book.  He  has  been  Director-in-Chief 
of  a  Red  Cross  Field  Corps.  He  is  a 
Major  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.  S. 
Army. 

The  book  is  clear  and  complete.  It 
contains  90  illustrations.  It  tells  what  to 
do  in  any  sort  of  accident,  in  any  form 
of  poisoning.     Also  what  to  do  for 


Hemorrhage 

Sprains 

Frostbite 

Fainting 

Bruises 

Sunstroke 

Shock 

Burns 

Drowning 

And  nearly  anything  else  which  may 
happen.  That  is,  what  to  do  before  the 
doctor  comes.  It  is  not  to  urge  home 
treatment. 

We  offer  this  book  free,  post- 
paid, to  any  home. 

Always  call  the  doctor 
remember  First  Aid  is  only 
first  aid. 


Double-Sure  Products 


For  Safety's  Sake 

Have  B&B  Dressings  Ready 

We  ask  you  to  buy  the  B&B  Dressings. 
The  reason  is  this: 

There  can  be  little  protection  in  first  aid  if 
you  use  a  casual  dressing.  If  the  skin  is  broken 
— even  slightly-  it  may  infect  the  w^ound. 

All  B&B  Dressings  that  w^ould  be  applied 
to  wounds  are  repeatedly  sterilized.  After 
they  are  w^rapped  they  are  sterilized  again 
by  live  steam  following  a  vacuum.  To  the 
very  center  of  the  package  every  germ  is 
killed.  The  wrappings  are  sealed  to  keep 
out  contamination. 

Every  home  should  have  such  dressings 
constantly  on  hand.  For  safety's  sake  they 
should  be  B&B.     These  are  double-sure. 

Prepare  for  emergencies  with  B&B  Surgical 
Dressings.  Buy  from  your  druggist  what 
you   need. 

B&B  Absorbent  Cotton         B&B  Bandages 
B&B  Gauze         B&B  Adhesive  Plaster,  etc. 

Write  For  the  First  Aid  Book 

Simply  write  us  and  we  will  send  our 
First  Aid  Book,  postpaid,  w^ithout  any 
charge  whatever.  Address  Bauer  & 
Black,  Chicago.  Canadian  Address, 
Bauer  &  Black,  Limited,  96  Spadina 
Ave.,  Toronto. 

BAUER  &  BLACK 


Neiv    York 


Toronto 
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SECOND   FIG 

.Safe  up:n  the  solid  nn-k  the  u«ly  houses  stand: 
Come  and  see  my  sliining  pahic-e  built  upon  the 
sand! 

THE  UNEXPLORER 

There  was  a  road  ran  past  our  house 

Too  lovely  to  explore. 
I  asked  my  mother  once —she  said 
That  if  you  followed  wliere  it  le<l 

It  brought  you  to  the  milkmans  door. 

(That's  why  I  have  not  travelwl  more.) 

THURSDAY 

And  if  I  loved  you  Wwlnesday, 

Well,  what  is  that  to  you'.' 
1  do  not  love  you  Thursday    - 

So  much  is  true. 

And  why  you  come  complaining 

Is  more  than  I  can  see. 
I  loved  you  Wednesday — yes     l)iit  wliat 

Is  that  to  me? 

Etiiially  atti-iK'tivc  is  this  hursl  of  thanks- 
giviiii;  hy  Stella  Hcnson  in  her  "Twenty" 
(Maciuillan,  New  York): 

THANKS  TO  MY  WORLD   lOK  THE 
LOAN  OF  A  FAIR  DAY 

By  Stei-la  Benson 

That  day  you  wrought  for  mo 

Shon«>.  and  was  ended. 
Perfect  your  thought  for  me, 

Whom  you  befriended. 
Such  joy  was  new  to  me — 

New,  and  most  splendid. 
More!  than  wa.s  due  to  me. 
More  than  was  due  to  mo. 

Tho  I  do  wrong  to  you. 

Having  no  power. 
Singing  no  song  to  you. 

Bringing  no  flower. 
Yet  does  my  youth  again 

Tlu-ill,  for  the  hoiu" 
Cometh  in  truth  again. 
Cometh  in  truth  again. 

I  shall  pos.sess  to-day 

All  I  have  wanted. 
All  I  lacke<l  yesterday 

Now  shall  be  granted. 
No  longer  dumb  to  you, 

Clianged  and  enchant<;d, 
.Singing  I'll  come  to  you. 
Hinging  I'll  come  to  you. 

1  will  amass  for  you 

Very  gn-at  treasure. 
.Swift  years  shall  pa.ss  for  you 

Dancing  for  phuisure. 
Tinu'  shall  be  slave  to  m(!, 

(iiving  — fidl  measure — 
All  that  you  gave  to  me. 
.AH  that  you  gave  to  me. 

In  hor  secjiiciKH'  I'ntitlfd  "C^arolina 
Wood  Cuts"  in  I'octry  (Chicaf^o),  Harriot 
Munroo  has  these  vivid  lines  on  the  oek: 

THE  OAK 

By    IIakkiei'  Minkoe 

The  ol  1  oak  lets  fall  its  crim.son  leaves — 

Tiny  fuzzy  leaves, 

l>roc)[>lng,  shivering. 

Tender  as  a  bain-  new-born. 

The  h.-ird  old  oak, 

Broilu  r  of  the  wind. 

Friend  of  storms. 

Shakes  out  young  leaves  like  a  tliln  pale  veil 

Of  rose  and  mauve, 

That  shades  the  sun  for  him, 

.\inl  llutt^'^ing,  nickering. 

Soft-ens  the  breiv.e. 

Is  It  a  now.  n(!w  world. 

That  rosy  baby  leaves — 

So  tender! — 

Should  droop  from  the  brown  old  oak? 

A  new,  new  world.' 


19  ir, 
I^ERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


WAR -CROSS  FOR  AMERICANS  WHO 
HELD  THE  HUN  ON  THE  AISNE 


THE  first  intimation  that  General 
Pershing's  men  were  on  the  Front  in 
stiflicient  force  to  hold  any  appreciable 
portion  of  th(*  line  was  received  in  As- 
sociated Press  dispatches  published  in  the 
United  States  on  March  1,  telling  of  the 
German  attack  on  the  American  trenches 
in  the  Chemin  des  Dames  sector  on  Feb- 
ruary 28.     One  disi)atch  stated: 

"The  well -placed  American  machine 
guns  sent  streams  of  bullets  into  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  and  as  the  German  barrage 
Hr<>  lifted  the  American  artillery  quickly 
laid  down  a  curtain  of  fire,  the  Germans 
retiring  without  a  single  prisoner. 

"The  Am(>ricans  stayed  in  their  dugouts 
until  the  i)roper  time,  when  they  jumped 
to  their  guns  and  fought  like  veterans." 

For  gallant  conduct  and  daring  deeds  in 
this  engagement,  as  well  as  for  the  vigorous 
repulse  of  the  Germans  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  on  March  1  and  subsequent  brave 
actions  in  April,  twelve  Americans,  rep- 
resenting the  infantry,  artillery,  engineer, 
and  air  service,  have  been  awarded  the  new 
Distinguisht'd  Service  Cross  by  General 
Pershing.  Ambulance-drivers  and  a  private 
in  the  medical  department  share  the  honors. 
Following  are  the  citations  as  reported  by 
the  Associated  Press  from  the  Head- 
quarter.s  of  the  American  Army  in  France: 

Pkiv,\tk  (First  (Mass)  Lko  F.  MtGuiui:. 
Tulsa,  Okla. — "Was  on  duty  as  a  driver  of 
an  aml)ulanc(>  at  an  advanced  post  on 
April  19.  During  A])ril  19  and  20  he  made 
several  trips  to  and  from  a  dressing  station, 
reached  by  an  exposed  road,  in  daytime 
for  the  i)urpose  of  bringing  back  wounded. 
On  one  of  these  trips  the  ambulance  was 
blown  from  the  road  by  an  explosion  of  a 
shell  and  he  was  knocked  unconscious  by 
the  shock.  On  recovering  consciousness 
he  returned  ou  foot.  Altho  he  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  an  injury  to  his  back, 
h<^  wished  to  return  to  duty  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day.  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  do  so  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day." 

Private  FitKHKUicK  A.  Uennick.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. — "On  A])ril  4  was  ordered  to 
drive  an  ambulance  to  a  dressing  station. 
Th(>  road  ov(>r  vhich  it  was  lUM'essary  to 
pass  was  umler  continuous  shell-lire.  On 
th«'  way  to  the  dressing  station  he  received 
a  slight  wound.  In  spite  of  the  wound, 
which  was  drest  at  (he  dressing  station, 
he  resumed  his  post.  On  the  return  trii> 
a  shell  struck  the  car,  seriously  wounding 
him  and  killing  liis  passenger." 

CoKroHAb  A  urn  t  It  W.  .Ionks,  Minne- 
apolis. Minn..  Engineers. — "  lie  |)ersist(>d  in 
lea\  ing  a  slieltcr  and  .searching  for  wounded 
and  bringing  them  back  to  tii(>  slu>lter 
in  tile  midst  of  a  l>arrage.  Cjirried  on  with 
the  rescue  work  after  he  himself  had  been 
gassed." 

KlH.><T  LlKt'T.  CoitNKMlS  i?K\UI).   liostoU. 

Engineers. — "On  March  17,  at  the  Front 
he  was  knocked  down  by  a  shell  exi)lo- 
sion,  whitOi  caused  him  to  lose  conscious- 
ness for  some  time.  Upon  regaining 
consciousness   lie   l>egan    to   search   for   his 


men.  For  over  two  hours  he  assisted 
Sergeant  Need  and  Corporal  Belanger,  of 
his  detachment,  back  to  the  trenches,  part 
of  the  time  under  the  fire  of  a  German 
aviator  and  German  shells.  His  energy 
and  self-sacrificing  spirit  throughout  the 
entire  operation  were  of  the  highest  order 
and  deserve  the  highest  praise."    , 

Second  LiEtJT.  Ralph  L.  Bishop,  New 
Haven,  (^onn.,  Infantry. — "Was  in  com- 
mand of  a  working  party  of  about  thirty 
men  on  the  night  of  February  28,  when  he 
encountered  a  hea\y  patrol  of  the  enemy 
which  j)rotected  the  advance  of  enemy 
assault  troops.  With  coolness  and  courage 
he  immediately  i)laced  his  men  in  shell- 
hoh's  and  fought  off  the  enemy.  Twice  ho 
walked  through  the  enemy's  and  our  own 
barrage  to  recover  the  remains  of  one  of 
his  party  and  to  collect  his  own  men." 

Sercjt.  Ekic  S.  Olson,  New  Britain, 
Conn..  Infantry. — "Was  a  member  of  a 
working  part%'  which  on  the  night  of 
February  28  was  well  out  in  front  of  an 
advanced  post.  His  party  encountered  a 
violent  barrage  of  the  enemjr  which  pro- 
tected enemy  assault  troops.  He  helped 
to  fight  off  the  CJerman  troops  and  twice 
walked  back  and  forth  through  the  enemy's 
and  our  own  barrage  to  collect  his  men. 
When  he  heard  that  his  lieutenant  was  in 
trouble  he  w  alked  back  again  to  his  rescu* 
tt)  where  the  barrage  had  at  first  over- 
taken him." 

Corp.  Ralph  A.  Sanderson,  Forest 
Grove,  Mont.,  Infantry. — "Was  a  member 
of  a  working  i)arty  on  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 28  which  was  well  out  in  front  of  an 
advanced  post.  The  party  encountered  a 
violent  barrage  of  the  enemy  which  pro- 
tected the  enemy's  assault  troops.  He 
helped  fight  off  the  German  troops  and 
twice  walked  back  and  fourth  under  the 
enemy's  and  our  own  barrage  to  collect 
his  men.  When  he  heard  his  lieutenant 
was  in  trouble  he  walked  again  to  his 
rescue,  where  the  barrage  had  overtaken 
him." 

Corp.  Franci.s  E.  Hurley,  Maiden. 
ISIass.,  Infantry. — "Took  part  in  a  daring 
raid  into  the  enemy's  lines  in  the  region  of 

on  the  night  of  February  28.     He 

showed  great  a  igor  and  entire  carelessness 
and  particularly  distinguished  himself 
bj-  leading  a  i)atrol  into  an  enemy  dugout 
whose  occui)ants  had  refused  to  surrender 
and  from  which  sixteen  prisoners  were 
taken." 

Private  (First  Class)  Thomas  Jolly, 
Plainsboro.  N.  .1..  Medical  Department. — 
"On  March  (>  while  the  an^a  in  which  ho 
was  located  was  being  heavily  shelled  by 
the  enemj-,  ht>  showed  extraordinarj-  valor 
by  leaving  his  dugout,  passing  through 
three  himdred  meters  of  heavy  shell- 
fire  and  rendering  aid  to  wounded  mvn 
at  great  risk  to  his  own  life." 

Private  Charles  E.  Gunter,  Decatur, 
III..  Field  Artillery. — "Was  wounded  while 
reporting  to  his  jwst  umler  a  heavy  bom- 
bardim>nt  of  his  battery  on  February  2S. 
He  nevertheless  served  his  gun  during 
the  whole  duration  of  the  barrage  and, 
altho  woundetl,  disjilayed  extraordinary 
bravery,  giving  a  fine  example  of  devotion 
to  duty." 

Private  Edward  .1.  Fkrrell,  In- 
fantry.— "On  tlu>  night  of  February  '28. 
while  under  a  ht>avy   barrage  fire  on  the 

position,    this    .soldier    twice    ran 

through  the  barrage  to  assist  a  com- 
rade who  had  been  w»)inuled  near  him 
in  the  trench  and  assistt>d  in  carrying 
a  man  back  to  a  dugout,  where  first  aid 
could  be  rendered."  (Note. — It  is  an- 
nounced in  Washington  that  the  I)e- 
IKirtmeiit     reeortls    show     no     Edwanl    .1. 
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Pennsylvania 

AUTO  TUBE 

"TON  TBS>X£D" 


THE  end  of   tube  troubles  begins  when 
you  lift    the  first    "Ton  Tested"   Tube 
from  its  orange  and  gray  box. 

For  then  you  have  a  tube  whose  definite 
properties  make  it  immune  from  general 
tube  shortcomings. 

Blowouts  that  follow  the  laceration  of  a 
casing  when  inferior  tubes  are  used  are 
practically  eliminated. 

While  the  ordinary  tube  will  continue  to  tear 
when  cut,  the  "Ton  Tested"  Tube  will  not  tear  be- 
yond the  immediate  location  of  the  injury. 

It  is  unharmed  by  the  extremes  of  heating  up  and 
cooling  down;  by  long,  continuous  wear  and  friction 
in  the  casing,  or  by  light  and  air  exposure. 

Though  carried  indefinitely  as  a  "spare,"  it  will 
be  found  strong,  uncracked,  unweakened  at  the  folds 
or  corners  when  finally  put  into  service. 

The  "Ton  Tested"  Tube  is  backed  by  the  name  of 
the  actual  maker  and  sold  at  the  price  of  ordinary  tubes. 

Makers  of  Vacuum  Cup  Tires 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

JEANNETTE,    PA. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies 
Throughout   the   United  States   and  Canada 
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Approved  and  Preferred 

by  the  Majority  of 

Tractor  Owners 


NE  of  the  remarkable  facts  about  Oliver 
Tractor  Plows  is  their  approval  and  prefer- 
ence by  the  majority  of  tractor  farmers. 

Men  who  farm  land  that  is  readily  tillable — choose 
Oliver  Tractor  Plows  because  Oliver  means  best 
results — proper  seedbeds. 

Men  who  farm  land  where  plowing  is  difficult  choose 
Oliver  Tractor  Plows  —  for  Oliver  means  mastery  of 
stubborn  soil  conditions. 

This  is  the  outgrowth  of  60  years'  approval  of 
Oliver  horse-drawn  plows  —  60  years  given  to  the 
intensive  study  of  soil  conditions — the  result  of  keen 
foresight  and  close  attention  to  tractor  plowing  pro- 
blems since  the  tractor  industry  began. 

Furnished  with  combined  rolling  coulters  and  jointers,  quick 
detachable  shares,  with  chilled  or  steel  bases. 


2  Bottom  Plow,  $175—3  Bottom  Plow,  $225 
4  Bottom  Plow,  $310— Plus  Freight  Chargea. 

PricPH  Subjf^ct  to  Chani>e    Without  Notice 

Oliver     Chilled     Plow    Works 

South   Bend,   Indiana 
There's   an    Oliver   Dealer  in    Every    Town 


OUVS^ 


FiTi-ill;  lli;i(  |i(t<>il)l.s  il  .-liuuld  Ue  Kdwani 
G.  Forrell.  KiuK-^lmry.  Texas.  There  are 
sifveral  Kchvard  J.  Farrells.)    \ 

First  Likct.  Edward  BiiTOKD,  Jb., 
Air  S<r\ice.— "Ou  May  22.  1918,  while 
on  l>arraf?e  patrol  ajrainst  Cterman  pho- 
to^rH-pWc  Jtiaehines  in  the  region  of 
Coiniiierey  and  St.  Mihiel  he  engaged 
in  eoniliat  alone  live  German  Idplanes, 
engaging  one  or  more  of  them  in  thre<' 
separate  eoniViats  in  the  eonrse  o(  twenty- 
five  minute's.  One  i»f  the  inaehines  he 
shot  down,  and  the  others  were  drivt'ii 
o(T,  tbiis  fulfilling  his  mission  in  a  most 
ilTicicnl  tnaiiner  and  against  heavy  odds." 

Tile  dispatehes  of  Mareh  1  thus  di^ 
serilx'd  the  action  of  the  Anierieans  that 
moniiiiii:  when  tlu-y  rei)uls«'<l  the  strong' 
(ienuan  attack  in  tlie  .St.  Mihiel  sidienl 
north  of  Toul: 

riie  .Viiiericaiis  displayed  the  greatest 
persiMial  courage,  hraverj',  and  eaerp> 
throughout  the  engagement  and  out- 
fought tlu'  surprized  enemy  from  the  in- 
stant contact  was  estalilished.  \ 

The  raid  was  a  complete  failure.  Th» 
grouiul  ia  front  of  the  American  trencher 
was  strewn  with  German  dead. 

.\  driving  wet  siu»w  was  falling  when  the 
(lernuins  opened  fire  with  every  weapon 
at  their  command.  Seventy-sevens,  heav> 
shells,  and  gas-sh»lls  fell  in  a  Avhirlwind  on 
the  trenches  for  lialf  an  hour.  At  the  same 
tinu'  ottier  huciuv  shells  in  great  numbers 
were  dropping  on  the  Auurican  batterv 
])ositi(»ns. 

The  Germans,  evidently  thinking  that 
the  .VnuM-icans  in  this  sector.  haAing  had 
one  taste  of  gas  a  few  days  ago.  would 
fear  it  now,  let  loose  great  quantities  of 
poison-gas.  So  intense  was  the  tire  that 
the  woods  hack  of  the  ssilient  were  shot  to 
pieces. 

At  si.K  o'clock  the  barrage  tire  lifted  on 
the  trenches  to  the  right  of  tlie  sjilient  ami 
(lermans  to  tlu>  number  of  about  240  cann 
sweeping  forward  umler  the  protection 
of  their  lire.  They  apparently  exi>e<-te<l 
to  make  a  big  liaul  and  jinnped  into  what 
was  left  of  tlu'  lr«'nches;  but  there  found 
the  .Vmericans  all  read>-  for  battle,  Fierc. 
hand-to-hand  fighting   began. 

One  .Vmerican  captain  rallied  his  men 
with  rides  and  machine  gims  and  went 
through  the  American  wire  entanglcmeut> 
into  Xo  Man's  Land  and  waited  there  foi 
the  enemy,  whom  he  «'Xj)ected  to  be  ilriven 
out  by  his  conwades  in  the  treuehes. 

He  was  right,  for  socm  groiips  of  Ih- 
enemy  started  back  thnuigh  the  entanglc- 
n\enls.  The  .Vmericans  ])omvd  in  a  deadl.\ 
tire,  but  the  captain  was  killed  during  thi 
tight,  being  the  lirst  niendur  of  the  IIMT 
class  at    W.St   Point    to   fall. 

While  the  .Vmerit-ans  in  fnmt  of  the  win 
eiitangh  inents  and  in  .shell-holes  were  stil 
lighting  desperately,  the  American  barrag« 
tire  Itegan  swe<>ping  No  plan's  lijind 
catching  many  running  I'nissians  who  haii 
had  «iiough  of  .Vmerican  methods.  Tin 
barrage  swe|>t  back  and  forth,  makinj: 
sure  of  doint^  all  possible  damage  to  tin 
f(.e 

When  the  enemy  ha<l;  been  driven  back 
out  of  th«'  positions,  the  bodies  of  ten 
(M>rman  soldiers  were  Connd  in  the  Amer- 
ican trenches.  Two  German  t)nieers  wtTi 
entangled  in  the  win*,  and  many  bodi*- 
wer.'  in  sight.  Kight  were  visibK-  througli 
the  snowstorm  at   ohe   point. 

The  ground  wasUttert'd  with  ei\emy  han«l 
grenailes,  boxes  of  e\plosi\t'S  for  de 
stro\  inii  dugouts,  and  inc(>ndiary  borid>.« 
which     the\     had    no  opport unity    to    nse. 
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'rhi^>    had    inaiiaK'J<l    U)    <h«)|j    incyiidiafry 
l)onil)s  in  two  dugouts,  whi<jh  wore  destroyed     ! 
bv  tiro,  h»t  no  Anioricaiis  wove  in  tbein. 


lYOV   WOULDN'T    DARE   T(^    "  TKr.L  IT 
K)  THK   MARINES  •   NOW 

REMEMBER  wl)eii  ii  was  tliougJit 
quitt)  the  pro|Hn*  thing  lo  spoak  of  the 
marines  with  good-natin-ed  raillery?  R«> 
laember  when  j'ou  exprest  yom*  cout«jnipt 
for  your  friend's  stalreineut  hj^adv-ising  hiui 
ti>  tell  it  to  lli<!  marines—the  inoffensive, 
presumably  useless,  g«'nei-ally  s«!offed  at 
marines,  jil)e<l  at  in  song  an<l  siory?  Long, 
long  ag«)  there  was  Captain  Jinks  of  the 
Hors«i  Marines — you  recall  liiiii-whn  fv<[ 
his  horse  on  <;orn  and  heans. 

That  was  before  the  baltlc  ol'  ilic  M;ii-ne 
and  Chateau  Tliierrj-. 

The  niarin«>  first  niado  liis  ;ip|Haranee 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  He  was 
a  sort  of  sea-i)olie<!Xuan  and  he  was  looked 
upon  A\'ith  disdain  by  the  sailors  among 
whom  he  was  su])posed  to  enforce  discipline. 
Ho  carried  out  sentences  of  i)unisliment 
and  arrested  men  wlio  created  distur^anees 
on  shore.  In  his  way  he  was  a  bit  of  a 
tyrant,  and  the  sailors  resented  his  slight 
authority. 

But  that  was  l)ef<M'e  Torcy,  Veuilly 
Wood,  and  (^antignj',  where  the  marines 
drove  th«'  Cermans  befor*'  them  like  sheej). 

And  in  the  United  Stales,  when  the  news 
of  the  gallant  action  of  the  sea-soldiers 
rea<'hed  those  shores,  "The  ^Farines"  was 
the  toast  on  every  lip. 

"We  sure  did  give  those  Heiiiies  sonn- 
rhing  to  worry  abcnit"  griniu-d  on»^  of  the 
wounihid  boys  in  a  Paris  hospital,  wlwre 
the  men  are  re<^eiving  the  best  of  <!are. 

Says  a  writer  in  the  NeAV  York  Sun: 

Ou  account  of  the  unusual  activity  of 
the  American  trooi)s  this  hospital  has 
h^en  in  operation  day  and  lught,  func*- 
lioning  as  a  clearing-house  f<u'  the  Red- 
Ooss  ainbulances,  which  airive  h()url\' 
from  the  Front.  Those  arri^'ing  hav<!  in- 
variably received  at  least  one  dressing 
on  the  way. 

.\  wounded  iTuirine  told  of  the  medical 
corps,  which,  during  the  fight  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  estabhshed  a  first-aid  station 
virtually  under  the  fiose  of  the.  (Jerman 
niachine  guns.  Another  njarine  Avho, 
his  comrades  declare,  fought  his  way 
through  a  stretch  of  woods  bearing  his 
wounded  lieutenant  on  his  back  while 
there  was  snii)ing  all  around  him,  said 
he  saw  Germans  chained  with  their  guns 
to  trees,  haxing  been  ordered  to  fire  until 
they  were  killed. 

What  impresses  one  most  in  talking 
with  these  wounded  Americans  is  their 
absolute  unconcern  for  themse]v«'S  and 
their  wounds.  .\I1  are  anxiou^s  about  the- 
miUtary  situation  and  every  luau  spoken 
to  demands  news  from  the  Front.  One 
marine,  a  veteran  of  the  Philip))ines, 
when  asked  how  he  felt,  rej)lied:  "I'm 
bully,  but  how  are  things  on  th(;  Fi'ont 
t/)-day?     Have  we  pushed  them  back?" 

The  United  States  marine  had  foughti, 
down  the  old-time  contumely  long  before 
the  Maru<-.  howe\er.      On  Clu-isf n)a«  day. 
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RCGISTEReO     U.S.    PATENT    OFFICE 

THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

MFD.  BY  GOODALL  WORSTED  CO. 

This  liihel  means  the  Qenuine.     It's 
your   Safeguard    against    hnit/xtion. 


A  Lesson  in  Practical  Economy 

Inventive  Science  gave  the  world  Palm 
Beach  Cloth.  But  Fate  decreed  that  it 
should  be  born  in  time  to  meet  today's 
need  for  Economy  and  Conservation. 
Its  delightfully  porous  coolness — its  won- 
derful washing  qualities — its  happy  blend 
of  smartness  and  comfort — may  all  be  had 
for  a  fractional  part  of  the  cost  of  a  woolen 
or  worsted.  The  clothier  who  specializes 
in  the  Genuine 

PALM  BEACH  SUIT 

is  a  good  man  to  know.  Evidently  his 
platform  is  Quality  and  Money's  "Worth. 
In  his  suits  you'll  find  the  trade-marked 
label — your   assurance    of    the   Genuine. 

THE  PALM  BEACH  MILLS 

Goodall  Worsted  Co.,  Sanford,  Me. 

Selling  Agent,  A.  Rohaut  Depr.,229— 4  Ave.,  N.Y. 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


The  lAwntry  Dipst  for  Jmw  29,   1918 

lOlo,  ill  a  groetinK  to  th«'  Anu'ricsin  marines 
at  home  and  ahioad,  Admiral  Dewey  sent 
this  message: 

"The  work  recently  accomplished  by 
the  marine  corps  at  Vera  Cruz  and  in 
Haiti  has  fully  justified  my  belief  that  no 
finer  military  organization  exists  in  the 
worltl  to-day." 

And  they  are  living  up  to  their  tradi- 
tions and  to  their  well-known  recruiting 
slogan: 

"If  you  want  to  get  into  action,  join  the 
marines," 

Says  a  wTiter  in  the  New  York  Times: 

The  kind  of  etdisted  men  who  are  in 
the  marines  is  indicated  when  it  is  re- 
called that  among  the  fighters  are  Edwin 
Denby.  former  United  States  Minister 
to  China;  Eddie  Mahan,  the  famous 
Harvard  football  star;  Peter  Garlow,  one 
of  the  greatest  athletes  ever  graduated 
from  tlie  Carlisle  Indian  School;  Ernest 
(Jlendenning,  the  actor;  Frederick  W. 
Matirer,  the  arctic  explorer;  William  J. 
McCoy,  a  nephew  of  Major-General 
Barnett,  the  commandant  of  marines  in 
Washington;  Warren  Straton,  a  Rhodes 
scliolar  at  Oxford;  "Dots"  ]\Iiller,  the 
former  captain  and  second  baseman  of  the 
St.  Louis  National  League  baseball  team, 
and  thousands  of  other  sturdy  f<'llows  of  the 
same  type,  representing  every  walk  and 
profession  in  life. 

We  might  also  add  that  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  DioKST  editorial  staff  is  one  of 
them. 

They  have  high  aspirations,  th(>se 
marines,  listen  to  their  battle-song: 

From  the  Halls  of  ^ronU'zuma, 

To  the  shores  of  Tripoli, 
AVe  light  our  country's  battles  • 

On  the  land  as  on  the  sea. 
First  to  light  for  right  and  freedom 

And  to  keep  oiu"  honor  clean. 
We  are  proud  to  claim  the  title 

Of  United  States  marine. 


\Y /E  make  only  one  quality 
of  steel  lockers,  steel 
bins,  etc.,  using  steel  rolled 
for  the  purpose  and  employ- 
ing the  most  skillful  labor. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are 
therefore  a  permanent  invest- 
ment— they  are  practically 
indestructible  and  give  a  life- 
time of  service. 

Write  today  for  catalog,  telling  us 
whether  you  are  interested  in  steel 
lockers,  steel  racks,  bins,  counters, 
or  general  factory  equipment. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
New  York 


WANTED  AN  IDEA!  Stir;; 

patent.  Proti-^t 
your  ideas;  tluy  iii.iy  btiiiK  \ou  wealth.  Write  for 
'Weeded  Inventions"  ami  "How  to  ( iet  \oiir 
Patc.it."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  17  I,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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SCHRADER 

UNIVERSAL 

TIRE  PRESSURE 

GAUGE 

AND  SAVE  YOUR  TIRES 

I  I  :■■'  tli.it  ari'  iii.itii- 
■  ,\r<\  iiiiili-r  the  ail 
lire  iiri-Hcrilinl  (oi 
III  liy  llir  lirr  maker 
I  wicc  ai  luiiK  a- 
wlioiu  iiiflaliiiit  ii 
..I  .,1. 


Our  flan's  unfurled  to  every  breeze 

From  dawn  to  settinfj  sun, 
NVe  have  fout;ht  in  every  clime  or  place 

Where  we  could  take  a  nun — 
In  the  .snow  of  far-off  northern  lands 

And  in  sunny  tropic  scenes. 
You  will  llnd  us  always  on  the  job — 

Thk  Unitkd  St.\tk.s  m.mjinks. 

]Ii!ro's  health  to  you  and  to  our  corps, 

Wliich  we  are  i)roud  to  serve. 
In  many  a  strife  we  have  foufiht  for  life 

.\nd  never  lost  our  nerve; 
If  the  Army  and  the  Navy 

Ever  look  on  Heaven's  scenes. 
They  will  find  the  streets  are  guarded  by 

TUK  I'.MTIOI)  8t.\te.s  makines. 

Capl.  Tlioiuas  G.  SlriTctt,  of  tlio 
iiiariiK's,  lias  prcpanul  a  sliort  historical 
sU«>t<'h  of  tho  (•ori)s.  It  is  printtMl  in 
l)aini)hl<'t  form  and  has  luvii  inaiU'd  to 
tiu'  in'arost  rt'lativo  of  t'vt>ry  man  in  that 
itraiicli  of  tlio  scrvico.  (\ip(ain  Storrrtt 
writes: 

Tlif  tirsl  atitlKiitic  record  of  maruu>s 
in  America  hears  tiic  date  of  1710.  Three 
regiments  \vcn<  organized  in  New  York  for 
.service  tinder  the  llajr  of  (treat  Hrit<;iin., 
It  was  i)n>snmc(l  that  the  native  Americans' 
were  lu'tter  titled  for  s««rvice  in  tiiis  climate 
than  Kiirop(>aiis.  Th«>  (ield-otlicers  were 
appointed  hy  th(>  Kinfj,  while  the  company 
oni<-ers  wer«<  nominated  l>y  tho  Anu'rican 
pro\  iiu-es. 


On  June  8,  1775,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress resolved  "that  the  compact  be- 
tween the  crown  and  iVIassachusetts  Bay 
is  dissolved,"  and  on  November  10  of 
that  j-ear,  before  a  single  vessel  of  the 
na\y  was  sent  to  sea,  the  marine  corps 
was  organized. 

On  December  13,  1776,  Congress  direct- 
ed that  thirteen  ships-of-war  be  built.  On 
the  22d  day  of  the  same  month  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  Esek  Hop- 
kins commander-in-chief,  and  appointed 
officers  for  all  the  vessels  then  in  service. 
This  was  the  first  step  taken  toward  the 
creation  of  the  naval  establishment  which 
has  won  imperishable  fame  for  the  United 
States,  and  upon  which  is  based  the  claim 
of  the  marine  corps  to  be  the  "oldest  in 
the  service." 

In  February,  1777,  a  battalion  of  300 
marines  and  landsmen,  under  command 
of  jSIajor  Hamuel  Nichols,  was  landed 
from  the  fleet  under  command  of  Com- 
modore Hcpkins  at  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  in  the  Bahamas,  and  assaulted 
and  captured  the  Knglish  forts  prote<'ting 
the  island,  taking  a  large  quantity  of 
cannon  and  military  stores.  This,  the 
first  battle  of  the  American  Navy,  was 
fought  and  Avon  by  the  marines. 

Consi)icuotis  among  their  sersice  is 
their  part  under  John  Paul  Jones  in  the 
battle* between  the  Raiu/ir  and  the  Drake, 
in  which  Lieutenant  Wallingtcn,  of  the 
marines,  lost  his  life  at  the  head  of  his  men. 
Again,  in  the  great  battle  between  the  Bon- 
horn  me  Richard  and  the  Scropis,  in  which 
the  marines,  numbering  137,  lost  49  killed 
and  wounded.  In  1782  Captain  Barney, 
in  command  of  the  Ryder  Ally,  fitted  otit  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  crew 
of  110  seainen  and  marines  captured  the 
British  ship  General  Monk  in  Delaware 
Bay  after  a  hotly  contested  combat.  1  his 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  actions  that  ever  occurred  tmder 
the  American  flag. 

From  1846  to  1848  the  corps  was  en- 
gaged in  the  war  with  Mexico,  where 
it  figured  in  every  quarter,  and  made  a 
most  excellent  record. 

The  crowiiing  honor  was  at  Chaptiltepee, 
September  13,  1847,  when  the  party 
assigned  to  the  storming  of  the  castle, 
picked  men  from  all  cori)S,  was  led  by 
Majors  Twiggs  and  Reynolds,  both  of 
the  marine  corps. 

The  gallant  Major  Twiggs  fell  on  the 
first  ad\'ance  at  the  head  of  his  coni- 
numd.  Tlu>se  same  ISlexican  heroes  in 
18o2  and  IS-^i  were  marching  to  the 
same  music  through  the  streets  of  Yeddo, 
the  capital  of  Japan,  as  a  i)art  of  the  cele- 
brated expedition  of  Commodore  Perrj', 
w  hich  succeeded  in  opening  up  the  ancient 
Empire  of  Ja])an  to  moderii  commerce  and 
civilization. 

At  th(>  outbn>ak  of  the  Civil  War  the 
first  duties  thi>  marines  were  called  upon 
to  perform  w»>re  as  reenforcements  to  the 
forces  at  Fort  Sumter,  Fort  Washington 
on  the  Potomac  River,  and  Fort  Pickens, 
FU)rida.  and  to  destroy  the  naA^-yard. 
ships.  <<tc.,  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  rt'cord  of  th»>  I'nited  States  marines 
in  later  years  in  Cuba,  the  Philippines  and 
(Miina  is  better  known,  and  Captain 
Sterrett  writes: 

lit  1S*)S  a  detaehmt>nt  of  marines  oc- 
cupied (luantananio.  Cuba,  defending  it 
successfully,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
•ships,  against  about  6.(XX)  Spani-sh  sol- 
dit-rs,  thus  holding  a  base  for  the  navy. 
In   the  battU>  of  Santiago,  July  3,    1898, 
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Austin  No.  3  Standard  in  adapted  I 


Read   this  List  of  Owners 

It  IS  evidence  of  the  permanent 
and  substantial  qualities  of  Austin 
structures.  Many  of  the  buildings 
erected  for  these  corporations  have 
been  delivered  in  record  time.  Get 
a  word  from  them  regarding  the  eco- 
nomical advantages  of  Austin  speed. 

American  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
General  Electric  Companv,  Schenectady, 

N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh  Transformer  Co.,   Pittsburgh, 

Pa.  ' 
Bridgeport     Projectile     Co.,    Bridgeport, 

Conn. 
United  States  Government. 
American     Refractories    Co.,    Baltimore, 

Md. 
Nordyke  and  Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and   many    others    in    over   30   different 
industrial  fields. 


AUSTIN  METHOD 


CLEVELAND  -  16113  Euclid  Avenue.  Eddy  4500 
NEW  YORK  -  -  -  217  Broadway,  Barclay  8886 
PHILADELPHIA  1026  BuUefn  Bldg.,  Spruce  1291 
WASHINGTON  1313  H.  St.  N.  W..  Franklin  6420 
INDIANAPOLIS  717  Merch.  B"k  Bldg.,  M.  6428 
PITTSBURGH  -  403  Union  Arcade,  Grant  6071 
DETROIT  -  1430  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Cherry  4466 
CHICAGO  437  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Harrison  8360 
For  foreign  business  :  Anieri  an  Steel  Export  Co., 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York. 


An  Example  of  Flexibility 

in   Austin   Standard    Factory -Buildings 

This  permanent  and  substantial  building  now 
nearing  completion  is  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  Austin  No.  3  Standard  can  be  adapted  to 
meet  with  special  manufacturing  needs. 


The  main  building  is  loo  ft. 
wide  by  700  ft.  long,  with  addi- 
tional floor  space  on  one  side  80  ft. 
by  245  ft.  The  clearance  was  made 
27  ft.  because  of  peculiar  manu- 
facturing requirements.  The  height 
of  most  Austin  Standards  can  be 
adjusted  to  suit  special  conditions. 

Austin  No.  3  Standard  is  called 
the  "universal  type"  because  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  so  many  dif- 
ferent purposes.  Ihis  type  of 
Austin  Standard  is  today  housing 
urgent  Government  work  at  many 
points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Its  excellent  ighting  and 
ventilating  facilities,  as  well  as  its 
large  unobstructed  areas  of  work- 
ing space,  make  it  the  ideal  type 
for  speedy  production. 

Austin  No.  5  Standard  Can  be 
Erected  in  jo  Working-days — With 
all  essential  materials  now  in 
Austin  stock  subject  to  prior  order. 


plans  perfected  long  ago  and 
trained  workmen  ready  to  tackle 
the  job,  the  Austin  Company  can 
give  you  any  reasonable  amount 
of  No.  3  Standard  in  30  working- 
days. 

No.  I  and  No.  2  Standards  can 
be  delivered  in  the  same  short  time. 
Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7  and  10  require  60 
working-days,  and  Nos.  8  and  9 
slightly  longer  time. 

The  Justin  Book  of  Buildings 
Gives  Complete  Specifications  and 
Detailed  Illustrations  —  Whether 
you  contemplate  immediate  con- 
struction or  not,  this  book  should 
be  in  your  hands.  It  gives  valuable 
engineering  data  on  Austin  Stand- 
ards and  ex  lains  the  economic 
advantages  of  Austin  Service  in 
general. 

If  your  need  for  more  manu- 
facturing or  storage  space  is 
imperative  use  the  wires. 


THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 

Cleveland,  Ohio  (42) 


STANDARD 
FACTORY^ 
DINGS 
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Eleciric  Fan         ^^ 

WMKN'  IT'S  SWI;LT1;1{IX(;   lUrV  l     Wli.u  tlun-  Isn't  a  l)rcHtli  of  air 
>tirriiit!.     Wlrt-ii  the  |>ci>|iir:iiiuii  i>  uozintf  fnnii  fvi-ry  jiorc  and  you're 
lifjirly  <l<'a«l  with  the  heat  -tlicn  Pular  ( 'iiK  "•<>tii'->  lo  your  nxaic    Von 
Miru  on  tin- br*'!'!!)- and     Oh  ./oi/f 

Polar  C'mIi  lias  made  an  flcciri"'  fan  an  i'v<Ty  day  convt-nicnco  for  any- 
liody.  an\-wlifri'.  He  c-o^ts  l>nt  Sjo.S.").  Think  of  il — $").S.j  for  as  busy  a 
liltlf,  sturdy  a  lilth-  I'llrctrir  I'an  :i-~  i'\i-r  -tirnil  u|i  a  breeze.  Ati>l>ody  can 
afford  Pohtr  ( 'ul». 

But  more  than  I  hat .  I'olar  (  'iili  h-a\es  liardl.v  a  fo(it|)rint  (jn  .\'i>ur  ilecl  i  ii' 
tnVtiT.  His  wonderful  little  niolor  spiii^  ah)n(;  at  an  a\  erase  <-osl  lor  currenl 
of  a  |ienii\ — one  cenl    -the  liuiidredlh  |>art  of  a  ilollar     for  six  lond  hours. 

AN'h.v  spend  a  .siee|>less  iiitrht  from  heal?  Why  i-at  in  a  hoi  diiiiuK  room? 
Wh.vwrirk  in  a  stufT,\' offiee?  AN'hy  i>ass  a  stieky  <1h.\-  or  nisjhl  an.vwhere 
wlieii  I'olar  C'uh  will  jjive  jou  six  nice  cool  houi>  of  Paradise  for  a  jx'iin.v? 

Polar  Cul>  is  thi:  individuid  fan.  He  lias  two  •^peed^  and  stop;  m<»tor 
can  he  adjusted  to  .in.N  aUjiie;  heitilil  S  iTi(lu>;  Made  diameter  0  ilir'hes; 
motor  l)eailtifidl.\"  nickel  plated;  l>lade>.  L'uard  and  ha^e  finislieil  in  rich  \el- 
\ct  hiaek  enamel.  Ki|uippe<i  with  eoid  ami  pint:.  (oiMraiiteeil  for  a  cool 
refreshinjj  c^uninier. 

Stop  in  at  your  dealer's  today  and  e.xcli.uitri-  .•<."». s."»  (Canada  .■<.S..")(I)  for 
I'olar  (  'ul>.      If  he  liM~n't  it,  writer  us;  we  will  refer  \-ou  to  one  who  Jia>. 

THE  A.  C.  GILBERT  COMPANY 

3'i'S  Blatchley  Avenue  New  Haven,  Conn..   U.S.A. 

In  Canada 
The  A.  C.  Gilberl-MenzioCo..  Limilrd,  439  W.  Kiiii:  St..  IimcmiIo         ^ 
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What  You  Need  to  Know  About  English  is  told  pleas- 
antly and  iiitere-itiiiitly  in  "Essenlials  of  linglirh  Speech  and 
Literature."  by  Frank  11.  \"izetelly,  I.itt.I)..  LL.D.  "  \  fasci- 
nating tuKik.  Scholarly,  lively,  intcrestinK." — The  Globe,  Xiw 
York.  Thin!  Re:  he,!  Edition.  Cloth,  418  pages,  ft. so  net; 
by  mail,  ?/.''.'.     Irs'K  iS:  Wac.nalls  Company,  N'tnv  York. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRiaCE 

I5y    II.    S.    r.)nu-iiiy.    .\l.l).      I  In    disclosures  made   are 
01  a  very  striking   nature.      Yfi    even   tlio   most   sensitive 
will    tind    nothinp!    indelicate.       12mo,   Cloth,    197   pages. 
I'rice.  il.OO. 
KtXICSr  \V  \c.\  MI.S  COMP.Wy.  I'nlo..  \E\V  YORK 


Vigorous  Soul-Stirring  Books  liy  Louis  A.  Banks,  D.D. 

These  twenty-four  volumes  ot  plain,  direct,  forcible,  fearless  truth  by  Dr.  Banks 
include  revival  sermons,  talks  to  younu:  men,  temperance  discourses,  chats  with 
\()uni.j  folks,  advice  to  rclioious  workers,  etc.  Kach  and  every  one  deals  with 
the  every-day  facts  of  life  in  a  compelline  and  \  ital  way. 


A  Year'*  Prayer-Meeting 

Talk. 
l2mo.  Wo.  1.00:  by  mail  1. 12 

Anecdote!  and  MoraU 
l2mo,  do.  1.50:  hy  mati  1.62 

Christ  and  Hit  Friends 

l2mu.clo.  ISO:  hy  mail  1.62 

David  and  His  Friends 


My  Young   Man 

l2mo.  ilo.  7 He:   hy  mail  H-lc 

On  the  Trail  o{  Moses 
l2mo.  do.  1.20;  hy  mail  I. .12 

Paul  and  His  Friends 

12mo.c\o.  1.50:  hy  mail  1.62 

Poetry  and  Morals 
i2mo.  do.  I. SO:  hy  mail  i .62 
l2mo.do.  I  SO:  hy  mail  1.62      Sermon  Stories  for  Boys 
Hero  Tales  from  Sacred  and  Girls 

Slory  l2mo.ilo  100:   hy  mail  1.12 

l2mo.  do  I  SO:  hy  mail  1.62  Sermons  Which  Have 

John  and  His  Friends  Won  Souls 

l2mo.  do.  I. SO:  hy  mail  1.62  t2mn.  do.  I   40.  hy  moil  I  32      l2mo.  ilo.  I  30:  by  mail  1.42     l2mo.  do.  1.20:  by  mail  I  32 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Seven  Times  Around  The  Saloon-Keeper's 

Jericho  Ledger 

l2mo,  do.  75c;   hy  mail  S3c  1 2mo.  do.   75c:   by  mail  S3c 

Spurgeon's  Illustrated  The  Sunday  Evening 

Anecdotes  Evangel 

l2mo.  do.  I  20;  fcy  moi7  1.32  l2mo.  do.  1.30:  hv  mail  1.42 

The  Christian  Gentleman  The  Unexpected  Christ 

l2mo.  do.  75c:   hy  mail  S3c  l2mo.do.  /  50;  by  mail  1.62 

The  Fisherman  and  His  Twentieth  Century 

Friends  Knighthood 

l2mo.  do.  1.50:  hy  mail  1.62  l2mo,  do.  7Sc:   hy  mail  S3c 

The  Problems  of  Youth  The  World's  Childhood 

l2mo.  do.  I  30.  by  mail  I  42  l2mo.  do   I  30;    hv  mail  I  42 

The  Sinner  and  His  Friends  Windows  for  Sermons 


tlif.v  (lis(in,triiislu<i  th(  insthf.s  at  the 
sj-eoiulary  batteries  which,  it  is  believed, 
inflicted  most  of  the  damage  to  the 
Spanish  eruisers.  In  Alay  of  that  year 
marines  were  hvnded  from  Adminil  Dewey's 
fleet  at  ('a\ite.  lMiilii)})ine  I.-<lands,  to  hold 
the  fort  and  n.nal  station  after  the  V>attle 
of  Manila  May. 

At  till-  (uithftak  of  the  Bo.xer  tiprising 
in  China  in  HMK)  niariius  were  sent  from 
Manila  later  n«nftir<-e<l  by  marines  from 
the  I'nited  Stales!,  landed  in  China,  par- 
tieipatfd  in  tiie  battle  of  Tientsin,  and  then 
mareiicd  1o  I'ekinK  to  the  relief  of  the 
Anicricaii  bfj^tilioii.  Avhi<-h  was  bciuK 
besiiyed. 

A  baltalioii  of  marines,  under  the  eotu- 
inand  of  .Ma.j<)r  Waller,  in  October,  HKll. 
landed  in  Samar  (one  of  the  l'hili])pine 
Islandsi,  and,  siitferintr  many  hardships 
and  pri\alions.  marched  entirely  across 
the  island  throny:li  a  most  hostile  country. 
A  immbor  of  the  nun  died  from  the  l\;ird- 
sliips  eiicinintercd. 

In  SepteJiiluT,  19(M»,  f(mr  battalions  of 
marines  were  sent  to  Cuba,  and  later,  in 
eonjmiction  with  the  Army,  became  the 
.\rmy  of  Cuban  l*acitication.  The  Army 
of  Cuban  Pacification  succeeded  in  pacify- 
ing the  incipient  Ctiban  revfdution  of 
I9(M).  remaining  in  the  field  and  occupying 
<  "iiha  for  ahout  two  years.  The  marines 
were  the  Hrst  in  the;  field  and  the  cmlv 
trooj)S  engaged  in  the  disarmament  of  the 
insurgent  forces. 

The  American  marine  is  a  generally  ef- 
ficient <'haract<"r  as  well  as  a  fighter,  ac- 
cording to  Kegiaald  Wright  Kauffman, 
who  writes  in  the  T>ondon  Sixrtntor: 

1  ha^»•  been  li\  ing  with  him  for  a  bit, 
and — both  because  he  carries  his  sea  lingo 
ashon>  and  his  shore-rifle  afloat,  and  lie- 
caiise  he  is  as  nuicii  an  ampltibian  in  duties 
as  in  mind — I  can  tliink  of  the  maritie,  not 
as  a  "special  clir.xsanthemum,""  but  only 
as  ".soldier  and  sailor,  too."  lie  has 
done  jxilice  duty  half  across  the  world— 
from  I'orto  Hico  to  the  I'hilippines — and 
now  he  is  policing  Kranct'.  lie  has  fought 
in  Cul)a  and  the  islands  of  the  J'aciflc.  in 
.Mexico  and  Haiti — t>very where,  he  has 
jiistitiaMy  boasted,  he  was  "the  flrst  to 
tight  " — and  now.  altho  a  little  hurt  at  not 
Ixing  allowed  to  b»'  the  earliest  to  pull  a 
1  rigger  among  our  men  in  Kurope.  his  has 
at  lea.><t  the  distinetiott  of  having  been  the 
first  unit  of  them  tiiat  arrixfd  for  sui-h  .-i 
purpose  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  marines  ]ja\»>  two  salient  charac- 
1  eristics:  Their  ability  to  nutke  .>iome- 
iliing  out  of  notliing  and  to  do  it  (luii-klv 
residts  in  their  establishing  themselves 
at  onci>  with  a  minimum  of  damage  to 
sin'roundings.  an<l.  since  tht\v  bring  ashore 
with  tliem  the  sea  tradition  of  cleanlines.«. 
an<l  order,  Ihey  are,  when  not  the  Hrst  to 
light,  the  lirst  to  clean,  1  recall  a  Freiieh 
seai)ort  at  which  none  of  our  men  i^Hritisht 
ha«l  ever  lande<l  before;  a  certain  ship  be- 
gan to  disgorge  an  e«mal  niimher  of  soldiers 
and  m.Mrines;  the  latter  were  under  caiuas 
b»>fore  the  former  liad  left  the  dock;  the 
marines  hail  e\  en  eoljeeied  kindling  from 
asli-iiejips  an<l  had  their  cooksto\t'S  going. 
.\  few  nights  since  I  .saw  a  tiewly  arri\ed 
i-otnpan.\  of  them  tnareh  into  this  cam]»; 
when  I  \  isited  llieir  cpmrters  at  (i  .\.M.  yon 
would  iia\e  supi>osed  tlial  the_\  had  been 
horn  ami  bred  there,  "All  oiu'  own  work 
hut  the  stone  foundations  for  the  ovens," 
a  seix'eant  assmvtl  me,  "ai\d  we'd  have 
done  that,  only  th«'  French  Johtmies 
insisteil  it,  was  a  joh  for  the  li'x-hr  pris- 
tmers." 
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VIVA  Ri/z<>:    HK  (;kts   em  and 

GETS  AWAY— ASK  AUSTRIA 


IF  they  have  a  dashing  naval  job  to  h«! 
done  the  Italians  sond  for  Ui/./.o- - 
Rizzo  who  gets  'em  and  gets  away.  Wiih 
his  little  torpedo-boat  Heet  the  young 
Commander — he  is  only  thirty — ^adde<l  two 
more  to  the  notches  on  liis  taifrail  oft"  tin 
Dalmatian  <'oas£  on  .hine  10. 

It  was  in  December  last  that  the  ltaliaii>. 
whose  secret  service  seems  to  be  condnded 
in  the  same  efficient  manner  as  everything 
else  that  they  have  undertaken  in  the  wai-. 
learne<l  that  their  ancient  enemy  was  about 
t<)  send  two  l»a1tle-shi|»s  from  the  harbor 
of  Trieste  to  bombard  the  coast  of  Italy. 
Hizzo  was  ordered  to  stop  the  Anslrian 
expedition.  Hizzo  did.  With  two  torped«t- 
l>oats  the  Lieutenant-Commander  cut 
eight  wire  cables  that  obstructed  his  pas- 
sage, slipt  into  the  harbor  during  a  thick 
|j)g,  sank  the  battle-ship  Wilii,  disabled 
another,  and  got  away  safely  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  tht'  enemy  picked  up  the 
tori)edo-boats  l>y  search-light  and  sent  a 
concentrated  fire  after  them. 

RtHjently  the  Italians  h^arned  that  the 
.\ustrians  proposed  t<i  remove  two  dread- 
noughts from  the  harb<n'  of  Pola,  which  was 
lU)  longer  <'onsidered  a  safe  refuge,  since 
the  bold  exj)loit  of  Commander  Pellegi'iui — 
he  is  running  a  close  second  to  Ri/zo — 
succeeded  in  entering  and  sinking  a 
dreadnought. 

Under  cover  of  darkness  theljig  Austrian 
batthvships  moved  out  of  the  harbor  con- 
voyed by  a  fleet  of  ten  destroyers.  It 
seemed  likely  that  thev'  woidd  get  com- 
fortably away,  but  iinfortunately  for  them 
Rizzo  was  on  the  job.  The  Commander 
— he  has  been  promoted  sinc<^  that  little 
affair  at  Trieste — had  been  notified  of  the 
contemplated  movement,  and  he  aj>- 
j)eared  suddenly  in  tlu-  midst  of  the  con- 
voy with  two  tor])e<lo-b<)ats  and  sank  the 
Szeut  I  strait.  A  sister  ship  was  badly 
crippled  by  the  other  Italian  boat,  and, 
despite  the  fire  of  the  converging  flotilla 
of  destroyers,  they  both  got  safely  away! 

To  the  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Venice,  Commander  Rizzo  thus 
niodestlj^  tells  of  his  exploits: 

"I  am  sorry  for  the  sailors  who  lost 
their  lives,  but  1  am  glad  that  we  got  th«^ 
dreadnoughts.  Why  they  had  ventured 
out  of  I'ola  Harbor  no  one  knows,  but  it 
was  (?ertainly  foolish  for  them  to  do  so. 

"I  was  on  i)atrol  duty  as  usual  off  the 
Dalmatian  coast,  near  Selve,  lietween  the 
Islands  of  Aisnello  and  Prenuida.  I  had 
just  tinished  my  i)atrol,  and,  as  it  would 
soon  be  daylight,  had  turned  for  m.v  l>ase 
when,  about  ten  miles  away,  I.saw  a  great 
enveloping  cloud  of  smoke.  It  ajijx'ared 
like  a  blot  thro\igh  th<'  early  light. 

"I  thonglit  at  first  it  was  some  boat 
which  liad  discovered  me  and  was  gi\  ing 
chase.  I  determined  that  the  safest 
course  was  to  turn  back  aiid  get  it  before 
it  got  me.  After  turning  back  1  said  to 
my  two  crews  of  ten  men  to  each  boat: 

'"Fellows,  the  Italian  scout-boats  have 
)j<-en  waiting  for  two  years  and  the  whole 
Italian  Navy   has  been  trying  to  destroy 
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Resists  fire  and  rot 


THE  HEALTH-CARE  OF  THE  BABY 

By    I.Diiis    Kisclicr,    M.I 3.        Fr<iliim,    Icithinn,    biitliiuK. 
rlotliiuK,  ;iivid<;nts,  skin  diseases,  bad  liabils,  scarlut  fevir. 
diphthfria.  whooping  cough,  measles,  croup,  colic,  worms, 
tonsilitis.     i2mo,  cloth.    85  icnts,  postpaid. 
FU.N'K  S:  \V.\(;.\AIJ,S  COMrANV,  I'libs.,   NF.VV  VORK 


CMERCENCV  NOTES 

By  (iUutworth  K.  butler.  A.M..  M.D.  How  quick  wits 
and  deft  handi^  may  t;ive  aid  before  the  fiurgeou  or  phy- 
sician arrive-".  .-V  household  iiecepsity.  12ino,  >  loth,  18 
orieiiial  illiiHtration!»:  over  HHi  pat;eH.  GOc's.,  poHtpaid. 
II'NK   \  VVAGN  \r.LS  t'UMPANV  ,  Pill)a.,  NEW  YORK 


Striking  Books  by  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser 


SiK  JoHN^  Foster  Kraskk,  ilie  man  who  lias  loured  the  world  studying  the  fa.scinaring 
and  unusual  sides  of  many  coiiiiTries,  and  is  now  on  a  lecture  tour  in  this  country,  has 
given  us  some  of  the  most  thrilling  and  enlightening  travel-stories  j)ul)lished.  Here  are 
some  of  this  genial  globe-trotter's  extra(jrdinary  books. 


RUSSIA  OF  TO-DAY 

\  most  interestiiiK  narrativi:  which  shows  Russia  from 
the  inside.  It  describes  the  developments  resulting  from 
the  war,  and  the  probable  future  of  Rus.sia  when  the  war 
is  over.  Ruitsian  commerce  and  trade  opportunities,  the 
spirit  .ind  character  of  the  people,  and  the  other  phases 
which  give  an  intimati-  understanding  of  the  nation,  are 
vividly  descrilx-d.  "If  you  waul  to  know  all  about  Rus- 
sia, read  this  book,"  says  t!  e  Chimgo  Tiihuitf. 

Cloth  houtiii,  Illu.stratfti.  SI.50:  liy  tiiiiil,  Sl.fti 

THE  AMAZING  ARGENTINE 

.Vrgentina.  the  land  toubiih  the  world  i-  now  looking 
for  unich  of  its  looi,  is  hen.'  described  in  all  lier  phas<rs. 
Her  people,  her  industries,  her  food  supplies,  her  amaz- 
ing progress  and  wonderful  future,  are  all  portrayed 
with  the  accuracy  and  fascination  of  one  who  knows  his 
subject  intimately  from  p<-rsonal  contact. 

Ctolh  bound.  Illustrated,  SI. SO;  hy  mail.  Sl.t>2 


PANAMA  AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

-\  stirring  and  authoritative  work  on  the  greatest  engi- 
neering feat  of  modern  times,  the  building  of  the  Panama 
("anal.  The  author  describes  in  graphic  language  the 
transformation  in  sanitary,  social,  and  political  condi- 
tions since  the  American  occupation.  Probable  changes 
lh.it  will  l>c  effected  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  are 
also  ably  discussed. 

Cloth  hound.  Illustrated.  Sl.7!>;  hy  tiiall,  S1.87 

THE  CONQUERING  JEW 

Tlio  author  went  around  the  world — and  then  wrote 
this  book  about  the  Jews  in  .Vmerica,  France.  Kncland, 
Russia,  (Germany,  ('hina.  South  America,  etc.  He  de- 
scribes the  remarkable  case  of  this  race,  resident  in 
every  country,  active  in  its  social  and  btisiness  life, 
adopting  its  language  and  even  nationality,  and  yet 
remaining   a   distinct   nation. 

Cloth  hound,  Sl.SO  ;  hy  mail,  tl.62 


Get  These  Books  at  Your  Bookstore,  or  Direct  from 
FUNK  8c  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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TEXAS 

IF  you  have  the  goodvS  to  sell,  the  people  of  Texas  have  the  breadth 
of  vision,  the  inclination,  and  the  money  to  buy  liberally.   Texas 
offers  you,  not  merely  a  big  market,  a  prosperous  market;   but  a 
rapidly  growing  market — a  market  with  an  even  greater  future. 

Texas  is  practically  a  nation  nnto  itself,  a  composite  of  every  state  of  notable 
wealth  in  the  Union,  in  industrial,  agricultural,  stock  raising,  fishery,  lumber,  coal 
and  minerals,  wool,  mohair,  oil,  cotton  and  commercial  pursuits.  Primarily, 
Texas  wealth  is  attributable  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising  and  in  the  aggregate  to 
the  diversity  of  money-producing  interests. 

Texas  is  not  only  remarkable  in  the  vastness  of  its  wealth,  but  also  in  the 
equal  distribution  of  its  wealth.  Offer  the  average  Texan  the  right  kind  of  mer- 
chandise and  you'll  find  he  won't  waste  time  quibbling  over  a  difference  of  a  few 
dollars. 

Educate  the  people  of  Texas  to  the  value,  service,  quality  and  good  points  of 
your  merchandise,  commodity  or  product  through  the  columns  of  Texas  news- 
papers and  you'll  find  them  responsive  and  ready  to  take  you  at  your  word. 

Back  up  the  claim  of  your  advertisements  with  your  goods  and  you  will 
have  established  your  business  permanently  on  a  sound,  good -will  basis  in  a 
country  of  enormous  wealth,  peopled  with  prosperous,  broad-minded,  liberal-buying 
citizens. 

Texas  people  keep  pace  with  the  times;  they  read— they  read  the  newspaper. 
A  product  entering  this  market  through  the  medium  of  the  Texas  newspaper  gets 
attention,  investigation,  and  is  bought  in  proportion  as  it  proves  worthy. 

—and  these  dallies  reach  the  people 

Austin  American  Dallas  Evening  Journal  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

Austin  Statesman  Dallas  News  Galveston  News 

Beaumont  Enterprise  Dallas  Times-Herald  Galveston  Tribune 

Beaumont  Journal  El  Paso  Morning  Times  Houston  Chronicle 

Dallas  Dispatch  Fort 'Worth  Record  Houston  Post 

Waco  News  Waco  Times-Herald 
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—offers  you  a  market  equivalent 
to  that  of 

A  DISTINCT  AND  SEPARATE  NATION 

IT  is  said  that  ''  The  resources  of  the  state  of  Texas  alone  are  ample  to  provide 
every  family  of  the  United  States  w^ith  a  fine  home,  an  abundance  of  luxuries, 
coal,  cotton  goods,  v^oolens  and  other  necessities.  If  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  move  to  Texas  the  population  per  square  mile  would  not  exceed  that 
of  Massachusetts."     Texas  is  potentially  a  country  in  itself,  and— 


Texas 


has 


MAGNITUDE:  Texas  is  built  on  a  big  scale 
and  does  things  in  a  bip:  way,  as  indicated  by  the 
following  facts: 

POPULATION :  The  estimated  population  of 
Texas  for  1918  is  4,601,259. 

AREA:  Texas  has  8^5  per  cent  of  the  land  area 
of  the  United  States. 

DISTANCE:  It  is  farther  around  the  state  of 
Texas  than  it  is  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 

FARMS:  There  are  more  farms  in  Texas  than 
in  any  other  state  in  the  Union— 417,770  in  all, 
24,000  of  which  contain  more  than  500  acres 
each, 

ACREAGE:  The  approximate  land  area  of  the 
state  is  167,934,720  acres,  of  which  112,435,000 
constitute  farms. 

AGRICULTURE:  Prior  to  1917  Texas  led 
in  agriculture  and  was  second  in  that  year  with  a 
crop  valuation  of  $788,983,900. 

CATTLE  RAISING:  Texas  leads  the  nation 
in  cattle  raising  with  a  production  in  1917  of 
5,482,000. 

COTTON:  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  world's 
cotton  crop  is  produced  in  the  state  of  Texas, 
averaging  nearly  1000  bales  against  the  world's 
13  bales  per  1000  population.  Texas  has  main- 
tained an  average  of  4,180,240  bales  for  five 
years. 

WOOL:  The  Texas  production  of  wool  aver^ 
ages  10,000,000  povmds. 


HIGHWAYS:  Texas  has  a  half  mile  of  high- 
way to  every  square  mile  of  area.  Texas  leads 
the  nation  in  road  building  plans,  having  recently 
appropriated  $25,000,000  for  additional  improve- 
ments. 

WATERWAYS:  Texas  has  2,000  miles  of  in- 
land waterway  susceptible  of  navigation,  and  400 
miles  of  gulf  coast — the  second  longest  coast 
line  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 

RAILWAYS:  Texas  has  more  miles  of  rail- 
way than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

EXPORT:  Texas  is  not  only  the  largest  cotton 
producing  country,  but  also  the  principal  cotton 
exporting  center. 

SCHOOLS:  Texas  builds  a  new  school  house 
every  day  in  the  year.  For  every  person  leav- 
ing Texas,  it  is  estimated  that  eight  come  to  the 
state. 

LEADS  THE  WORLD:  Texas  has  two  of 
the  largest  cotton  oil  mills  in  the  world;  the 
largest  cotton  gin  machinery  manufacturing  cen- 
ter; tiie  largest  farm  and  ranch  in  the  world; 
the  largest  cattle-feeding  plant  in  the  world; 
THE  LARGEST  saddle  manufacturing  center 
in  the  world;  the  largest  dam  across  a  running 
stream  of  water  in  the  world;  the  longest  rein- 
forced concrete  viaduct  in  the  world;  the  longest 
oil  pipe  line  in  the  world. 

ARMY  POST:  Texas  has  the  largest  army 
post  in  the  United  States,  a  city  in  itself,  adding 
to  the  immediate  buying  power  of  tlie  state. 


the  money 

$5,777,635,000:  This  is  the  commercial 
value  of  all  Texas  property  according  to 
the  latest  census  reports. 
$150,000,000:  This  sum  represents  the 
amount  of  money  spent  annually  in  Texas 
on  construction  projects  alone,  and  indi- 
cates the  extent  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

$226, 484, 000 :  This  is  the  annual  invest- 
ment of  foreign  capital  in  the  state  and 
attests  the  money-making  opportunities 
offered. 

$2, 218, 645, 000 :  This  represents  the  total 
value  of  the  Farm  Property  of  the  state. 

$3,500,000:  The  daily  increase  of  Texas 
Farm  Property  is  estimated  at  this  enor- 
mous figure. 

$25,000,000:  The  annual  expenditure  by 
Texas  Farmers  for  labor  alone.  At  the 
present  time  the  labor  expense  is  doubt- 
less far  in  excess  of  this  amount 

^200,000,000:   Texas  spends  more  than  this  sum 

annually  for  products  from  other  states  for  home 

consumption. 

$7,000,000:    The  annual   expenditure   covering 

the  building  and  equipment  of  schools. 

$20,000,000  represents  the  capital  investment  of 

mining  interests. 


of  this  great,  wealthy  state -nation 


Austin  American 
Austin  Statesman 
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Beaumont  Journal 
Dallas  Dispatch 


Dallas  Evening  Journal 
Dallas  News 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
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IS  'the   Lilrnir\    Difitst   for  Jiim- 

Austrian  ships  for  thr«'»'  y«'ars.  .Vre  you 
willing?  to  risk  all  on  a  fhaiuM-  of  ohtaining 
glory  and  th<'  t-oimtry's  «ralilvi<l«'?' 

"To  a  luau  thi-y  ans\v«TiMl  'YfS.' 

"W«  were  siH'edinn  l)a<*k;  with  our 
niot4)rs  Muirtled  when,  to  my  aina/.eincnt, 
I  discovtTed  two  l)attU*-shii)s  siirrounded 
by  a  nunil)«'r  of  destroyers,  wliieh  1  later 
counted  as  ten.  I  assignetl  the  se<'ond 
battle-ship  to  the  other  iiiot<tr-l)oat .  while 
I  took  tlw  first. 

"I  slipt  inside  ihe  line  of  destroyers 
between  the  third  and  fourth  of  thes*' 
craft.  I  was  not  notieed  in  the  light  fog. 
The  watt'T  was  smooth  and  my  torpe<loes 
got  olY  nieely.  My  tirst.  with  a  .")(X)- 
pound  charge,  struek  I  lie  first  dreadiiouglit 
between  the  two  funnels,  while  the  second 
.struck  her  just  aft  th«'  second  funnel.  As 
the  torpi'does  exploded  I  saw  the  mighty 
ship  tremble,  two  great  fountains  of  water 
rose  high  in  the  air  and  Itiack  smoke  welled 
up  from  the  rents  in  hi  r  side. 

"Then  i  ran  for  it.  eseai);iig  between 
the  se«^ond  and  third  destroyers  in  the 
line.  I  was  di.scovered  by  the  fourth 
ilestroyer,  which  gave  chas*'  at  a  distance 
of  l."j(J  yards  and  tiring  on  me.  I  was  too 
<'iose,  however,  to  l)e  hit.  Then  1  dropt  a 
depth-<'harge  bomb  such  as  is  generally 
u.sed  against  submarines. 

"Fortunately  for  us,  it  exploded  under 
the  destroyer.  I  .saw  her  leap  into  the  air, 
(hen  turn  shar|>ly  and  then  stoj),  permit- 
ting us  to  eseai)e.  Tile  other  destrov«'rs 
were  busy  trying  to  sa\e  the  lives  of  the 
sailors  on  the  dreailnousrht." 


LETTERS  FKOM  THK    KKONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS   Al     HOME 


LIKLT.  KOKLbK  I'ARKKlt  lia.^  been 
'  right  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting 
with  the  tnto[>s  of  I  lie  ( "rown  Pritice.  He 
di'clares  the  Ha\arians  tight  like  tigers, 
but  are  just  as  cas\  lo  kill  as  the  (iermaris. 
and  can  run  like  deer  when  ihe\  are 
crowded.  Ill  a  lelter  to  iiis  father.  \\  .  II. 
Parker,  of  Tyler,  Te.xas.  which. is  ])rinted 
iu  the  Tyh-r  t'tiHricr-TiincK.  the  Lieutenant 
write.s  under  date  "Mig  Maltle  Front, 
Somewhere  in  Fram-e."  Ma.\    Hi: 

!  am  writing  .vou  a  few  lines,  during  a 
little  lull,  to  let  you  know  I  am  still  ali\e, 
and  lighting  the  liarht . 

Where  1  am  tiow  writing  is  in  a  dugout 
we  smoked  the  Hmln  from.  .My  furniture 
consists  of  one  ])lanket  with  a  little  oal 
straw  under  it.  and  the  bombardment  is  so 
intense  that  it  fairly  shakes  the  whole 
earth,  and  cnimliles  in  the  sides  and  to|»  of 
my  house,  which  is  about  the  si/e  of  a 
goods  box.  I  can  la\  down  in  it.  but  can't 
stand  up. 

I  am  at  present  snatching  a  few  miniiles' 
rest.  You  see  1  ha\e  been  ill  battle  for 
seven  da\  s  and  ha\e  not  iiad  m.\  shoes  olT 
nor  my  face  and  hands  washed,  and  we  are 
certainl.\  a  dirt>.  nioi ley-looking  Imnch  of 
boy><. 

I'll  lell  \ou  this  bailie  Noiinds  like  a 
lliciii-.ind  boiler-shops  in  operation  all  at 
once.  Noll  can't  imagine  half  Ihe  thrilling 
feais  I  hill  are  occurring  every  minute.  I 
am  right  in  the  midst  of  it  and  can  ,se<' 
more  acts  of  bravery  than  I  could  e\er 
nienlion.  In  faci,  I  didn't  know  any  army 
of  men  from  any  nalioii  <-oiild  W^hX  like 
lii'-e  Aini-rican  bo_\  s  do.  The\  liirht  so 
fii^i    that    the    linrlns  don't    have    time   to 

ri \er  their  sen>ies  jd'ler  Ihe  fir>t  shock  till 

we  are  on  them  und  have  Iheni  on  the  run. 
either   from    machiiie-iriiii    lire   or    the   culij 


J9.    i^lH 

steel  of  bayonel>.  Thai  is  ihe  most  ex- 
citing fighting  in  the  world.  Evciy  time 
you  bayonet  one  i)f  the  (Jermans  he 
sipieals  and  whines  like  a  wild  cat.  But 
the\  usually  throw  down  their  guns  ami 
yell,  "  Kami  rail.  Kmiininl,"  which  means 
comrade.  Hut  when  they  surrender  they 
s«'em  glad  of  it  and  will  tell  most  any- 
thing or  giv<'  an.v  information  they  know 
for  a  s(|iiare  meal. 

1  ca|)lured  a  minor  olVicer  m.\  self  in 
llii>  battle.  He  was  ver\  sullen  and  would 
not  say  a  wor<l  for  a  long  time,  but  aft«'r 
quite  a  lot  of  jxTsuasion  and  coaxing  he 
oi»ene<l  iij).  Tlmn  lie  told  all  he  knew  and 
then  some  besi<les. 

We  an'  fighting  the  Bavarian  (livision>. 
which  are  the  crack  troops  of  the  (Jerman 
Crown  Prince.  They  fight  like  tigers  all 
right,  but  they  l<»ok  like  the  rest  of  the 
Hnrhfs  to  us,  an-  just  as  easily  killed.  ;uid 
can  run  like  deer  wlieii  we  crowd  them. 

They  are  very  cunning  rascals  and  do 
<very thing  they  can  to  deceive  us.  For 
inst^im-e,  ime  day  this  week  we  saw  a 
regiment  advancing  toward  us  on  our 
front  drest  in  the  French  uniform  trying 
to  Hank  us,  coming  tlu*ough  a  fi»ld  of 
wheat,  and  we  knew  no  French  were  in 
that  part  of  the  lines.  Our  ofbcers  ordered 
us  to  go  get  tliem  and  our  machine  guns 
and  rifle-fire  were  turned  on  them,  and  1 
am  sure  not  oJie-t<'nth  of  them  got  away. 
We  simply  <-leaned  uj)  the  wliole  bunch. 
The  wire  entanglements  we  ran  them 
through  were  hanging  full,  like  fish  iu  a 
net,  oidy  they  were  all  dead.  To  show- 
how  fast  our  boys  shot  them,  1  helped 
strip  a  dead  German  after  this  j)articular 
frolic  and  lie  had  thirty-si.x  machine-gun 
wounds  that  mad«'  him  look  like  a  pe})per- 
box.  I  bet  they  never  try  that  stunt  on 
us  again. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  a  man  from  my 
company  was  eating  his  dinner  and  a  bunch 
of  Jidchfs  slijit  up  and  pounced  on  him, 
like  a  hawk,  and  carried  him  oH"  to  their 
lines.  While  the  Ininch  of  captors  were 
arguing  over  their  disi)osition  of  him,  he 
spied  two  hand-contact  bombs,  and  acting 
(piickly  he  gral)l)ed  them  and  threw  them 
into  tlie  Imnch  of  his  cai)tors.  During  the 
confusion  following  the  explosion  he  jumped 
out  of  the  (rernian  tremdies  and  luat  it 
back  to  us.  no  worse  for  the  «xperieuce. 


The  Lieiilenaiil  vvrit«-s  that  tliey  get 
ver,\  little  sleep  in  tlie  (la>  time  and  none  at 
night,  when  they  make  coffee  in  a  tin  can 
to  help  them  keej)  awake,  .\irplane  fights 
over  the  lin«'s  are  to  l>e  seen  every  day,  aiul 
he  continues: 

()iil.\  yeslerda.v  a  liorht  i)laiie  was  brought 
down  and  fell  i.^ar  me.  and  it  didn't  burn 
up.  I  went  to  it  and  tlu' julot  was  strapped 
to  his  seat,  but  very  (h'ad  with  a  bullet 
through  his  hea«l.  I  g«»l  .several  souvenirs 
from  him. 

'IMu'  FreiK'h  siniplv  have  run  the  liixln 
out  of  the  air  here,  and  when  a  (M-rman 
air-machine  shows  up  the  French  are  right 
after  it  and  alwa.vs  get  him  or  run  it 
olT.  Noll  ^ee  where  we  are  we  never  have 
s»>en  aii\  .\nierican  planes,  but  we  under- 
stand that  they  are  e(jual  to  the  French 
and  Brilish  in  fighting  ipialilies.  This 
airplane  lighting  is  sojne  sport  (to  look  at 
from  the  ground). 

Till'  Bed  ( 'ross  is  doing  very  great  work 
among  us  fellows.  The  workers  t'xpose 
ihemselves  to  all  kinds  of  dangers  and 
serve  us  with  hot  lunches  and  otherwise 
cheer  us  up.  Also  the  Salvation  .\rm\  is 
doiiiu  good  work. 

V^'ell.   1  just   must  dosi    and  sleep  a  little 


if  I  <'an.  We  will  be  relieved  pretty  sooa^ 
then  w-»;  can  get  some  unich-needed  rest. 

I  am  sending  you  some  violets  I  picked 
off  the  battle-field  from  where  we  made  the 
(lermans  turn  turtle.  Tht^y  were  up 
under  the  side  of  a  shell  crater. 

I  understami  our  division  is  to  receive 
the  French  (h-coration  for  braverj'  ami 
gallantry  in  battle.  I  don't  know  how 
bra\ e  I  am,  but  I  ha^e  been  into  some  of 
the  «'.los«st  ])laces  in  the  worhl  and  had  to 
swallow  twice  to  keep  my  heart  out  of  my 
mouth. 

Thv  great  need  of  letters  from  home  i^ 
emphasized  by  the  Lieutenant,  who  says: 

J  sure  wish  I  <'oul<i  ht'ar  from  honu 
more.  1  very  seldom  ever  get  a  lett^T. 
and  vou  haA  e  no  idea  how  a  letter  from 
home  cheers  («ie  u|).  You  write  me  onct 
a  week  1  know,  but  they  don't  reach  me  a> 
they  should. 

I  am  awfully  home-sick  to  see  y<m  all. 
I  think  of  y(m  eA'er.\  day,  and  esptvially  I 
never  go  into  a  scrap  that  I  don't  think  of 
you  folks  at  honu'  and  cuss  the  (lermans. 

But  if  1  ever  get  ba<'k  home  at  all  it 
will  be  after  we  have  finished  this  job 
over  here,  and  1  want  to  stay  and  see  it 
well  done.  "You  can  st^ke  your  life  that 
we  are  surely  whi])ping  them. 

When  our  full  force  gets  over,  then  is 
w  hen  the  big  show  will  be  pulled  olT. 


(Charles  Carpent+'r,  of  ( ^1fl■ey v  ille,  Kan., 
who  is  serving  in  Company  M,  l:i7th 
Infantry,  is  "Sonu'wluTc  in  France"  by 
now.  In  a  letter  to  his  parents,  which  is 
printed  in  the  Coflfeyvillo  Jonrnal,  he 
writes  interestingly  of  his  trip  across: 

1)\\<;i;k\k'-n  Zumhi  s-^  Atlantic  Brook 
May  5,  191S. 
Dk.vk  M  rvisii;: 

We've  V>een  on  this  old  boat  sine*'  a 
week  ago  Thursday  and  it's  Saturday  now. 
I  guess  I  guessed  the  right  date. 

Daddv  knows  about  tirst,  .second,  third, 
and  steerage  on  a  boat.  Well,  we  are 
tra\  eling  about  class  thirtv-three.  This  is 
a  j)assenger-  and  mail-))oat.  It  isn't 
exacth  a  brand  new  affair,  but  it  is  in  the 
first  graih-  of  the  ohler  boats.  It  is  a 
monster  all  right.  Is  the  largest  <me  in 
our  little  caravan.  Has  made  more  trips 
and  has  carried  more  trooi)s  than  any 
other  vessel  in  this  particular  line.  The 
crew  says  that  there  is  a  |)rice  not  only  on 
till'  boat  but  on  her  commander.  That 
gentleman  h)oks  like  the  kind  of  ship's 
commander  you  rea<l  about.  Kinda  fat 
aiul  a  real  heav.v  nuistaidie  and  goafei . 
He  doesn't  seem  in  the  least  worried  alMUit 
his  state.      But  to  go  on. 

Wt'  got  aboard  about  S  a.m.  a  week  ago 
Thursday,  and  were  personall.v  conducted 
by  little  old  English  kiddies  to  our  «a(di  and 
respective  cribs.  The.v  have  the  holib 
tixt  up  with  bunks.  These  bunks  are 
thicker  than  the  regular  steerage  bunks. 
They  hav»>  the  makesiiift  dining-rooms, 
and  the  ceilings  of  them  ar»>  Hxt  with 
lu-av.v  beams  with  hooks  in  them.  Ham- 
mocks are  hung  from  these  beams  and 
your  third-born  was  lucky  enough  to  draw 
a  hammock.  I  sav  lucky  and  I  mean  it. 
'cause  ;i  hammock  is  clean.  The  ventila- 
tion is  very  poor,  but  «)ther  than  that 
tveiv  thing  is  lovely,  ami  the  mob  .soon 
ma<le  the  best  of  it.  and  now  we're  all  as 
hai>p.v  as  tho  we  had  real  good  seii.se. 

It  was  a  funn.v  seii.sation  to  see  the  land 
«lrifting  away,  .\fter  vv«'  were  a  g«^»d  wa.v 
from  the  harbor  thev  allowed  us  up  on 
the  main  deck.  We  have  the  run  of  thai 
deck    ;ind    so    started    the    journey.      The 
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Complete — a  Woman's  Motor  Car 


The  lon^,  low,  smartly  bev- 
eled, all-aluminum  body  of  the 
Jordan  Sport-Marine  is  as  trim 
and  sleek  as  a  yacht. 

Low  slanting  windshield  and 
rakish  steering  column  are  in 
keeping  with  the  clean,  straight, 
body  lines. 

Wide  square  doors.  Seats 
broad  and  deep.  Long  sweep- 
ing fenders.  Smaller  wheels  and 
fatter  tires. 

The  all-aluminum  body  is 
fifty  pounds  lighter — and  takes 
that  soft  velvety  finish  —  abso- 
lutely free  from  ripples,  rumbles 
and  rust. 


Two  optional  colors,  Briarclifl^ 
green  and  Liberty  blue. 

Upholstery  in  special  hand 
buffed  leather.  Velvet  tonneau 
rug.  Rim  wind  sport  clock. 
Tonneau  li^ht.  Macbeth  green 
visor  lense's.  Traffic  bumper. 
Five  wire  wheels  with  five 
SiK  ertow^n  Cord  tires.  Curtains 
that  open  with  the  doors. 

Smart,  trim,  low  hung  and<:ow- 
plete — the  Jordan  Sport-Marine 
is  preeminently  a  woman's  car. 

Custom  made,  it  is  the  first 
completely  equipped  motor  car 
to  be  offered  by  any  manufac- 
turer as  a  stock  model. 


Sport  Marine 

JORDAN   MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,    CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Un-Aeroluxed— and  Insufferable!/      I 
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WHAT'S  the  use  of  sweltering  on  a  sun 
baked  porch?  Or  in  one  that  is  closed 
in? — airless!  Hfeless!  You  don't  Hke  it !  Then 
why  do  it?  Why  not  get  comfort  with 
Aerolux? 

Aerolux  Ventilating  Porch  and  Sun  Parlor  Shades 
solve  the  problem !  They  let  in  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
But  they  exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun — keep  one 
"cool  as  a  cucumber."  At  the  same  time,  the  Aerolux 
splint-fabric  lends  a  rustic  charm  both  distinctive  and 
appealing  whether  viewed  from  outside  or  within! 

No  other  shade  so  artistic — so  uniform  in  its  silky 
smoothness  of  finish — so  durable  and  lasting — or  so 
economical. 

Many  interesting  and  exclusive  qualities.  Yet 
the  price  is  extremely  reasonable. 

Ideal  for  Sleeping  Porch  and  Window  Awnings. 
Harmonizing  colors  and  color  combinations.  Made 
in  all  standard  widths. 

Special  Fabric  for  Bank,  Office,  Store  and  Factory 
Shades. 

See  your  Aerolux  dealer!  —  One  in  nearly  every 
city!  If  none  in  your  locality,  write  us  direct.  Don't 
accept  a  substitute.     Find  Aerolux  name  on  shade. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Book  of  Uses 
and  Fabric  Color  Samples — FREE! 

The   Aeroshade   Co. 


819  Oakland  Ave. 
Waukesha  -  Wisconsin 
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■>ne  thing  that  imprest  us  that  there  was  a 
war  going  on  was  the  ship's  crew.  It  is 
.composed  principally  of  old  men  and  little 
boys.'  The  sure  nuff  able-bodied  men  who 
do  the  hea\T  are  in  the  EngUsh  Navy. 
Have  three  gun  crews  aboard,  and  for  the 
past  two  days  one  crew  has  been  at  the 
little  old  gats  on  the  stem  of  the  boat  all 
the  time. 

The  Uttle  English  kiddies  are  a  scream. 
Could  hardly  understand  them,  their  lingo 
is  so  funny.  I  can  now  all  right.  Most 
of  them  are  supporting  their  families  Avhile 
their  older  brothers  and  fathers  are  in  the 
service.  When  one  has  the  idea  that 
England  hasn't  been  furnishing  her  share 
of  men  I  think  they  will  change  their 
minds  if  they  saw  what  we  have  seen.  They 
draft  the  boys  when  they  are  eighteen 
years  of  age.  It's  a  cinch  the  folks  at 
home  don't  know  about  this  war  one-tenth 
as  much  as  you  feel  it  by  merely  getting 
on  a  ship  manned  as  this  one  is. 

This  trip  has  firmly  advanced  my 
behof  that  the  old  State  of  Kansas  is  about 
as  good  as  any  place  to  hve,  and  also  it 
bears  out  my  previously  exprest  sentiments 
regarding  New  York.  Guess  we  are  the 
melting-pot  all  right,  but  by  the  time 
they  get  as  far  west  as  we  are  they  are 
pretty  well  molded  into  the  finished 
product,  and  you  can  excuse  me  from  the 
raw  ore  bin  of  New  York. 

Tha  third  day  out  the  wind  began  to 
blow.  By  noon  it  was  a  pretty  strong 
breeze,  and  by  night  the  old  ocean  was 
making  the  old  boat  do  a  fancy  jelly-roll. 
It  is  fascinating  if  you  don't  get  seasick. 
Some  of  the  poor  kids  had  to  anchor  their 
hobnail  shoes  to  keep  them  from  leaving 
vnih  the  rest  of  their  belongings,  but  they 
finally  got  over  it.  Old  storm  lasted  three 
days.  It  was  right  at  the  time  I  was 
getting  out  the  pay-  and  muster-rolls,  so  I 
practised  a  little  "Science  and  Health"  and 
kept  repeating  "error-error,"  and  I  came 
through  in  flying  colors.  Except  that  the 
fish  they  feed  one  is  boiled  and  the  En- 
ghsh  mode  of  cooking  is  sadly  different 
from  our  own,  I  have  been  faring  fine. 

The  steamship's  engine-rooms  and  gen- 
eral internal  equipment  were  a  soiirce  of 
great  wonder  to  this  lad  from  the  West, 
and  he  remarks,  after  a  description  of  "the 
plumbing,"  as  he  terms  the  network  of 
steam-pipes:  "Should  think  it  would  keep 
a  crew  of  plumbers  busy  in  the  winter- 
time repairing  frozen  pipes."  On  the 
second  day  'out  the  Uf  e-boat  drills  began, 
and  he  writes: 

They  think  a  little  old  Ufe-boat  is  an 
excursion  steamer,  from  the  number  of 
people  they  put  in  one.  I  traded  my  place 
in  a  boat  for  a  raft.  If  we're  going  to  be 
torpedoed  and  sunk,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
get  a  real  sensation  and  be  a  real  sport 
as  a  half-way  one,  and  if  you  could  see  a 
raft  and  the  size  of  the  waves  when  the 
wind  blows  you'd  agree  that  a  raft  will  be 
real  sport.  Anyway,  a  raft  won't  turn  over 
and  sink.  There  are  nine  guys  on  each 
raft.  We  are  required  to  wear  Ufe-belts 
and  carry  our  canteens  filled  with  water 
at  all  times. 

There  are  a  whole  mess  of  Red-Cross 
nurses  and  "Hello"  (telephone)  girls  on 
board.  Didn't  know  they  needed  so  many 
"  Hello"  girls  on  the  other  side.  They  all 
travel  first  class.  There  are  also  about 
three  hundred  civihan  passengers.  We 
never  get  to  see  them  excepting  at  boat- 
drills.  This  is  being  an  experience  that  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  for  a  penny,  but  it 
is  an  experience  that  will  be  appreciated 


heaps  more  when  I'm  telling  you  about  it 
a  few  years  hence  than  it  is  right  now. 
Another  thing:  If  I  come  through  this 
affair  all  right,  I'm  going  to  get  my  dis- 
charge on  this  side  if  it's  possible,  'cause 
1  think  one  case  of  steerage  is  enough  to 
last  me  a  Ufetime.  Sands  and  all  the 
other  first  sergeants  are  traveling  second 
class.  Sands  and  Gillette.  L  Company's 
first  sergt>ant.  have  a  stateroom  to  them- 
selves. They  had  an  extra  bunk,  and  I  ; 
could  have  had  it,  but  truly  I  kiuda  liked 
the  idea  of  sleeping  in  a  hammock.  I'd 
like  to  swipe  my  hammock  and  use  it  in 
the  trenches. 

Have  my  office  down  here  in  the  first- 
class  dining-room  on  a  table  all  off  in  a 
corner.  This  is  a  classy  place.  The  kids 
Uve  on  deck  all  the  time,  tho,  and  the  prin- 
cipal sport  is  boxing,  so  we  will  make  out. 
One  wop  let  his  gun  go  off  this  aftornooii 
and  the  bullet  went  up  through  the  bridge 
where  the  captain  of  the  boat  stands.  The 
crew  thought  maybe  he  was  a  spy  or  some- 
thing. Those  poor  hicks  have  been  in 
training  since  September,  and  they  don't 
know  which  end  of  their  guns  to  load 
hardly.  If  I  was  put  with  an  outfit  like 
that  I  know  I'd  either  commit  murder  or 
suicide. 

We  have  one  case  of  pneumonia.  The 
old  kid  is  getting  better  treatment  than  he 
ever  will  get  again.  Has  two  nvurses  with 
him  all  the  time  and  all  the  doctors  im- 
aginable. He  is  on  the  same  raft  I  am 
and  we  have  to  keep  a  guard  with  him  so 
in  case  of  emergency  we  can  carry  him 
out.  I  hope  for  his  sake  nothing  like  that' 
happens,  'cause  he  has  passed  the  danger- 
ous stage  and  they  have  him  coming  along 
fine;  but  about  two  minutes  on  a  raft 
and  he'd  be  eUgible  for  a  deep-sea  journey. 
I  haven't  even  had  a  bad  cold  except 
for  a  while. 


Interesting  gUmpses  of  life  in  Paris 
to-day  are  given  in  letters  written  by 
representatives  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  who  are  stationed 
there.  Miss  Jane  Cavers,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  employed  at  the  Hotel  Petrograd, 
which  was  established  in  taris  by  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  American  women.  In  a 
letter  which  is  printed  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  Miss  Cavers  writes  of  the 
arrival  of  a  contingent  of  "Hello"  girls: 

The  biggest  influx  of  guests  since  the 
hotel  opened  comes  with  the  first  unit  of 
American  telephone  girls — thirty-three  of 
them,  in  their  nav-y-hlue  uniforms.  They 
were  expected  daily  for  two  weeks  before 
they  arrived,  coming  by  way  of  England 
and  evidently  having  a  hard  time  to  get 

here. 

We  have  had  several  air-raids  durmg  the 
month,  only  one.  of  which  amounted  to 
much.  However,  the  fact  that  our  sleep- 
ing is  interrupted  tends  to  make  us  a  bit 
upset  on  the  days  following  bombardment, 
and  sometimes  our  nerves  make  us  seem 
a  bit  cranky. 

We  have  had  a  Httle  rest  for  a  few 
days  from  our  friend  the  enemy,  and  hope 
that  the  rest  will  continue  at  least  until 
the  next  full  moon. 
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TJte  full  appreciation  of  the 

luxury  of  hot  water  is  reaJ^ 

ized    without    noise,    excess 

heat,    fumes  or  danger 

with 


It  fits  your 
range  boiler 


^^^^f£is  Electric  Insert 

Water  Heater 

IN  the  Spring  and   Summer 
months,  or  at  any  other  time  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  a  water- 
heating  appliance,  the  "Electric  Insert" 
water  heater  becomes  as  much  appreci- 
ated by  the  owner  as  the  possession  of 
a  vacuum  cleaner.   It  seems  as  though 
it  had  always  been  in  the    household. 
Apfel's  "Electric    Insert"    Water 
Heater  is  the  final  success  in  heating 
water  by  electricity  economically,   effi- 
ciently and  quickly.   It  is  guaranteed  as 
to    workmanship    and    materials    used 
and  is  not  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
elements,   being  completely  immersed 
in  the  water  at  all  times.     Every  unit  of 
heat  generated  by  your  current  is  directly 
applied  to  heating  the  water. 

For  further  particulars  ask  your  Electric 
Company,  or  write 

The  Electric  Sales  Corporation 

Sole  Manufacturers  under  Letters  Patent 
147  Henry  Stuart  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Meyer  Supply  Company 

Representatives  and  Distributors 
1122  St.  Clair  Ave,  N.  E.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Other  Crop  Was  Frost-Bitten. — The  an- 
nouncement that  German  prisoners  are 
raising  potatoes  for  om*  soldiers  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  an  agreeable  variation  in  the 
news  reports  about  Germans  in  this  coun- 
try. Most  of  them  heretofore  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  raising  something 
entirely  different. — Syracuse  Herald. 


LEARN 

HOW  TO 

SWIM 


Swimming    Scientifically  Taught, 

by  Prof  F.  E.  Dalton  and  L.  C.  Dalton.  the 
noted  experts,  teaches  you  all  the  principal 
strokes,  how  to  float,  dive,  etc.  Get  it  to-day 
and  double  vour  summer  en}oyintnt. Newly  re- 
msedandillu^tTatcd:  bu7nail.tt.3S.  FUNK& 
WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  4thAve..N.Y. 


RHEIMS  CATHEDRAL 

The  irrepar- 
able loss  of 
this  magnifi- 
cent art  trea- 
sure through 
the  vandal- 
ism of  the 
Huns  is  a 
world-wide 
tragedy. 

This  beautiful 
reproduction  in 
colors  from  the 
original  ctcning 
by  J.  Alphego 
Brewf'r,  size  20  x 
ifi  inches,  iray 
be  had  for  Si. 25 
prepaid.  Or  by 
sending  $2.25 
you  will  also  re- 
ceive a  reproduction  of  The  Rose  Window  (interior 
view)  by  the  same  artist. 

THE   DORE   ART  STORE 

917  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Wamond-Fibr^ 


We,  as  a  nation,  are  now  in  the  greatest  conservation  period 
of  our  history.  Some  things  we  must  do  without.  Some  ma- 
terials must  be  replaced  by  others.  We  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  man-power  to  devote  to  lengthy  experiments  to  dis- 
cover something  new.  We  must  seek  it  among  those  thmgs 
we  already  have,  and  perfect  its  application  wherever  possible. 

Diamond  Fibre  has  such  a  remarkable  record  in  replacing, 
for  many  purposes,  other  materials  such  as  steel,  brass,  copper, 
wood,  leather,  rubber,  etc.,  that  its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  prac- 
tically without  limit.  In  the  electrical  field,  it  is  used  extensively 
because  of  its  satisfactory  dielectric  strength. 


Diamond  Fibre  lends  itself  to  any  machining  operation. 
It  can  be  drilled,  tapped,  bored,  turned,  milled,  bent, 
sawed.  Its  uniform  density  and  texture  as  well  as  its 
freedom  from  metals,  grit,  etc.,  permit  machining  with 
minimum  loss  from  scrapping  or  injury  to  the  edge  tools. 

Diamond  Fibre  is  made  in  three  basic  forms — sheets, 
rods  and  tubes.  From  these  are  manufactured  gears, 
speedometer  sprockets,  rail  insulations,  parts  for  automo- 
biles, trunks,  grips,  hair  combs,  handles,  baskets,  roving 
cans,  bushings,  and  countless  other  things. 

We  incite  correspondence  from  those 
whose  problems  seemingly  can  be 
settled    with    Diamond    Fibre. 


We  manufacture  CELORON  We  also  make  the  Diamon;l-F 

and  CONDENSITE  CELO-  line   of   protective    papers  usrd 

RON — two    remarkable   new  extensively   in   the    packing   of 

water-resisting  materials.  food  products,  etc. 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 

Bridgeport,  Pa.  (Near  Philadelphia) 
Offices  in  principal  cities 


COMMON  BUTTERFLIES,  MOTHS,  INSECTS 

\\\.<  1 1. 1  III  I  \  M, I II  Hills  i:n  iiik'  ii>  I  III' It  Natural  Colors,  with  (liiir 
t'liminnn  ^in'l  Scu-iititic  nnmis,  .ill  the  t'omiiion  Biittrrfliis. 
M'IIm  ;iii>I  liisi'cisof  K.ur(i(ii'  ;iMil  Amcrirn.  I'ri'iiarcil  I'Xprissly 
ii'iir  till-  siii'iTv  i-*ion  of  W  illl.ini  HciKi'iimulIrr  of  thi'  Mii^i-iiiii 
I  N.iliir.il  llisior  ,  New  York  (it  .  1  Mv.iliiiil.ji'  to  iianiit^  ami 
.  .1.  Iiiin. 

Common  American  and  European  Butterflies  and  Moths  25  cents 
Common  American  and  European  Insects.     .     .     .     25 cents 

l'„stli"i'l    ••'<"<■   rarll 

FUNK  &.  WACNALLS  CO.,  New  York 


BEFORE 
I  WED 

Or  Younn  Mrn 
.inH  Miirri.iifr 


i  i>K,k  Hint  .lii.iil-l  ix'  r.-nil  l>v  rrory  y<iiiiit: 
niBii  I'liiili'liipliilInK  iimrrinitr  ToIiiIh  ..iil 
pllfnlli  l>>  If  nr..|.l.-<l  mi,)  i,.n»  li,.n-  t..  >ar.-' 

i:il»ri|    iit^il  :,ii>|   iiliyalinl   Impplin'm       Its 

Mr  TliMiiiiiii  ('l.,iiiil.,ii.  Ml)..  I  I.  II.  I. 'mil. 
.1.11.  'I.IHI:  l>y  liiKllfl  I'J  Kllnli  A  natniill. 
I  .imimni.  ».'>|.nO  I'niiilli    t.,.|„„..  \....    l.,rk. 


Iiiiiin.itr  .liul  liolpliil  liilk.-i  with  .1 
vmiiiK  wife  by  I'ye  Ilc-nry  C"l>uvii»»e, 
!•  R.t  S.  Kriiiiful  of  «>uncl  common 
^(•nif  and  HiiKi'  iiraclical  ailvicp.  An 
invaliialilc  IhioIc  to  ovi-rv  marriuil 
woman  who  valiii's  her  health,  i  iino. 
Cloth       )l  iNi:  hy  mail  $1.1  J. 

Funk  &  Waittialli  Companr,  354-360  Foarlh  Avrnur,  New  York 


ADVICE 
TO  A  WIFE 

on  thr  ManAermcnl 
of  hrr  own  Hralth 


TWO  BOOKS 
THAT  EVERY 
CHURCH  MEMBER 
SHOULD   READ 


Cameos  Cut  With  A  Sharp  Knife  And  A  Skilful   Hand 

.111-  tl\f  liirty  (li;iraitcr  >kt^tclics  of  niiiiisfors  nnd  cklcrs  tit  tlic  cliiircli 
'i'liiicntfd  liy  tlie  Hcv.  J;ini('s  M.  rantiilicU  in  his  two  d<'lit;htliil  Ivioks 
jiii  tiiriiii;  tvpi's  til  1h'  met  witli  in  pvfry  cnmitrv  |i.ii*i>iii.  'I'la-  art  is 
I  li-.iii  ;iiid  tiifcefiii,  till-  -.tvli'  I--  cni.^.ijriii;;.  ;in(l  the  frfiiiinit  H;tslu*s  nf 
liiimiir  nrc  t'sscnti.illv  kindlv.  Mutli  Ixioks  arc  parki-il  witli  wit  and 
wisdom  and  their  inherent  triitli  niakcs  a  stronp  apiieal. 

Typical  Eldera  and  Deacont  Clerical  Typei 

I  .•mo.  Cloth,    f  1. 00;  hy  mail  $1.12  1  imo.  Cloth.      $t.oo;  h\  mail  f  t  t  j 

FUNK  A  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  Nrw  York 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Lacking  in  Range. — "  Does  the  new 
soprano's  voice  fill  the  church?  " 

"No;  I  noticed  some  vacant  seats  up 
in  the  gallery." — Boston  Transcript. 


Grossly  Material. — "  What  is  your  fav- 
orite perfume?  " 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Cuiiirox,  "in  the 
evenintj  it's  mint,  but  in  the  morning  it's 
ham  and  eg^rs." — W ash i nylon  Shir. 


Natural  Philosopher. — Kxamknkr  in 
Physics — "  What  hai)i)ens  when  a  light 
falls  into  th(>  water  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees?  " 

Sttdk — "  It  goes  tiul.  " — lioston  Trnn- 
si-ript. 

How  Ma  Fell. — VVii>i>ik — "  Paw,  why  do 
women  cry  at  a  wedding?  " 

M.\w-  "  Because  they  have  V)een  mar- 
ried themselves,  my  son." 

1'aw — "  You  better  keep  your  mouth 
shut,  young  man.  " — Ciiicinnati   Enquirer. 


The  Rubber  Plant  Again.— Mrs.  Tim- 
mid — "  John,  wake  up  !  There's  a  man 
down-stairs;  I'm  sure  I  heard  a  noise 
that  sounded  like  a  yawn."  . 

HrsBAND — "  Oh,  go  to  sleep.  What 
you  heard  was  probably  the  rubber-plant 
stretching  itself." — Boston  Transcript. 


Time-Saving  in  Business. — A  Paris  shop- 
k(;eper  wTote  to  one  of  his  customers  as 
follows: 

"  I  am  able  to  oflfer  you  cloth  like  the 
enclosed  sample  at  9  francs  the  meter. 
In  case  I  do  not  hear  from  you  I  shall  con- 
clude that  you  wish  to  pay  only  S  francs. 
In  order  to  lose  no  time,  I  accept  the  last- 
mentioned  price." — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Tih(jraph. 


A  Pussy-footer. — Little  Joey  Jesso  was 

entertaining  his  sister's  nervoiis  admirer, 
and,  after  making  the  usual  juvenile  re- 
marks on  marbles  and  tops,  he  suddenly 
announced : 

"  Ethel  told  ma  yesterday  you  was  a 
born  ])olitician." 

Tlu>  young  man  was  delighted  and 
wishing  to  know  more  asked: 

"  That  so?    Why  dot-s  she  think  that?  " 

"  That's  just  what  ma  wanted  to  know, 
and  Ethel  said  it's  because  you  can  do  so 
iiiiicli  talking  without  committin'  your- 
seir."      IaiikIoii   .[iisu'tTS. 

Not  Ashamed  of  His  Religion.  -The 
wo()lly-hea(U>(l  rncle  Rasmus  was  accused 
(if  (listurl)ing  the  peace.  Officer  Mort 
Ku(lol))li  exi)lained  it  as  follows: 

'■  Your  Honor,  this  man  was  running 
up  and  down  tlie  Mill  River  Road,  waving 
his  arms  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  his 
\()ice,  and  otherwise  raising  the  mischief, 
at  half-past  on(>  in  the  morning.  The 
pt>ople  of  that  district  complained,  and 
they  had  a  i)erfect  right  to."  The  judge 
frowned  at  liasmus,  who  didn't  seem  to  bo 
particularly  worri(>d. 

■■  What  do  you  mean  l)y  such  unb(>coin- 
iiig  conducl?  "  his  Honor  demand(>d. 

■'  Ueligion,  Jedge,"  was  the  response. 

"  Religion !  Are  you  a  Holy  Roller, 
itr  something  like  that?  1  have  religion 
Rasmus,  but  I  don't  get  up  at  midnight 
and  tell  everybody  about  it." 

"  Dat's  des'  do  difTunce,  Jedge.  I  ain't 
crslianietl  ob  mine.  "      Case  ami  Cmnwcnl. 
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Pa  Was  a  Lawyer. — "  Pop,  what  do 
they  mean  by  twaddle?  " 

"  That  refers  to  arguments  advanced 
by  the  other  side." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Summer  Resort  Note. — "  What's  in  the 
mail  from  your  husband  to-day?  " 

"  A  couple  of  needles.  He  wants  me  to 
thread  'em  and  mail  'em  back  to  him. 
Got  to  do  some  sewing,  he  says." — Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal. 


Los  Angeles'  Latest  Role. — Latest  news 
in  the  moving-picture  world  is  to  the  effect 
that  camera  squadrons  are  busy  taking 
war-pictures  on  the  Flanders  and  Picardy 
fronts  in  the  outskirts  of  Los  Angeles. — 
Rochester  Post-Express. 


A  Willing  Sacrifice. — The  War  Depart- 
ment announces  that  the  airplane  service 
will  require  all  the  castor-oil  for  lubrica- 
tion purposes,  and  we  have  resolved 
patriotically  to  turn  over  our  share  to  the 
Government. — Columbus  Dispatch. 


The  Shortest  Verse 
We 
De 

Spise 
FUes. 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Will    be    Fed    Up     With    Fight.— The 

American  soldiers  are  the  best-fed  fighting 
men  in  the  world,  according  to  the  War 
Department's  diet  expert.  But  before  the 
war  is  over  the  German  soldiers  are  going 
to  be  the  best  fed-up  fighting  men  in  the 
world. — Syracuse  Herald. 


Send  It  Care  of  Pershing. — We  see  that 
BerUn  triumphantly  reports  the  capture  of 
a  number  of  American  wagons,  and  if 
we'd  known  that  would  be  so  pleasing  we 
would  have  sent  over  a  cute  httle  red 
express-wagon  for  the  Crown  Prince  to 
take  single-handed. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 


Kansas  City  War- Wise. — We're  glad  to 
see  that  General  Foch  is  studying  this 
column  for  ideas  to  help  speed  up  the 
winning  of  the  war.  A  month  or  so  ago 
we  quoted  a  paragraph  of  Jack  Blanton's, 
advising  General  Foch  that,  while  de- 
fensive fighting  was  all  right  for  a  while, 
all  the  great  battles  of  the  world  had  been 
won  by  the  armies  which  took  the  offensive. 
Yesterday's  papers  quoted  General  Foch 
to  the  same  effect.  We've  suspected  all 
along  that  the  unofficial  boards  of  strategy 
in  Paris,  Mo.,  and  other  country  towns 
knew  lots  more  about  the  war-problems 
than  anybody  in  Paris,  France,  and  this 
proves  it. — Kansas  City  Times. 


Active  Movement  in  Tarts. — Young 
Tommy  returned  from  school  in  tears  and 
nursing  a  black  eye. 

"  I'll  pay  BUly  .Dobbs  off  for  this  in  the 
morning  !  "  he  wailed  to  his  mother. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said.  "  You  must  re- 
turn good  for  evil.  I'U  make  you  a  nice 
jam  tart,  and  you  must  take  it  to  Billy 
and  say :  '  Mother  says  I  must  return 
good  for  evil,  so  here's  a  tart  for  you.'  " 

Tommy  demurred,  but  finally  consented. 
The  next  evening  he  returned  in  a  worse 
phght  and  "sobbed: 

"  I  gave  Billy  the  tart  and  told  him 
what  you  said,  and  then  he  blacked  my 
other  eye,  and  says  you're  to  send  him 
another  tart  to-morrow." — Pittsburg  Chron- 
icle-Telegraph. 


THE  ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 

The  Best  Shakespeare  for  AU  General  Purposes 

The  Only  Small -Volume,  Large-Type  Shakespeare — Sold  Sepa- 
rately or  in  Sets.  Handy-sized,  usable,  readable  books.  Bound 
in  beautiful,  rich,  red,  flexible  full  leather,  with  gold  stamping, 
gilt  tops,  silk  book-mark  ribbons,  etc.,  75c  per  volume.  In  sub- 
stantial cloth  40C  per  volume. 


In  Cloth 

40c 

per  vol. 

Postage  8c 

extra 


Complete  in  40  Vols,  as  Follows: 


Air«  Well  That  Ends  Well    Juliin  Caesar 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  Kinu  John 

As  You  Like  It 


Comedy  of  Error! 

Coriolanus 

Cymbeline 

Hamlet 

Henry  IV.  Parti 

H.  iiry  IV.  Part  II 

Henry  V 

Henry  VI.  Part  I 

Henry  VI.  Part  II 

Henry  VI.  Part  III 

Henry  Till 


Kins  Lear 

Life  of  Shakespeare 

L«ive*8  Labor's  Lost 

Macbeth 

Measure  for  Measure 

M.-rch.int  of  Venire 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 


Poems 

Riehard  II 

Richard  III 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Sonnets 

Tamins  of  the  Shrew 

Tempest 

Timon  of  Athens 

Titus  Anctronicus 


Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Troiius  and  Cressida 
Mneh  Ado  About  Nothing      Twelfth  Nirbt 
Othello  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

Pericles  Wiater's  Tale 


Postage  8r  extra. 

The  complete  set 
of  40  volumes,  in 
leather  $30.00;  in 
cloth  $16.00.  Car- 
riage extra. 

At  all  bookstores,  or 

Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company 

Si4-S00Tonrtb  ATe.,NeiTTorb 
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CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE  WAR 


RED-WHITE-AND-BLUE!   What 
prettier  combination,  indeecl?    But  how 
dismal  a  torn,  faded,  soiled  flag! 

The  new  red-white-and-blue  Whirlyflag  is 
made  of  beautifully  enameled  metal.  It  never 
tears,  fades  or  soils.  Spinning  proudly  in  the 
breeze,  "Whirlyflag"  minds  not  sun,  wind  or 
rain.     It  lasts — forever. 

Put  a  Whirlyflag  on  the  front  of  your  motor 
boat  or  canoe  this  summer.  Train  your  search- 
light on  it  by  night.  It's  an  inspiring  sight, 
out  on  the  water. 

Whirlyflags  are  complete  and  easy  to  attach  to  front 
of  auto,  truck,  motorcycle,  bicycle,  motorboat  or  canoe. 
If  the  stores  near  you  do  not  carry  them,  mail  us  a 
dollar  and  we  will  send  one  to  you,  postpaid. 

There  is  a  steadily-growing  demand  for  Whirlyflags. 
Dealers  and  jobbers  can  procure  necessary  information 
by  writing  Dept.  L 

THE  PRISMOLITE  COMPANY 
4th  and  Gay  Streets,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Whirlyflag 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes.  and  more.  Thai's  the 
ricorcj  of  many  men  who  shave 
Ihomsclveii.  Old  bln<lc!s  made  sharr- 
•  ■r  than  new- in  10  seconds.  Forall 
Safety  Razors,  yukk.  velv€>ty 
«hnvis  for  liff  with  wonderful  new 

Rotastrop 

.Iiisf    drop    hladi-    in.    turn    hanillf. 

N«)thinjf  to  ar\  out  of  order.  Ma- 
■  KJvf.H  'hp*'I  anti  t<(e  action," 
iM^X  lik<'  fi  barber  ntropH  -a 
razor. 

10  Days  Tree  Trial — writ<> 

for     bo<.k).-t.       Stat."     make    of 


ke  MfK.  Co.,  Dept.  250,  Dayton,  O. 


Conditions  of  Labor  in 
American  Industries 

By    W.    JETT    LAUCK    ond 
EDGAR  SYDENSTRICKER 

This  book,  by  two  statistical  experts  wlio 
have  long  and  carefully  stiirliefl  official  fij;- 
ures  and  facts,  consificrs  in  a  jiiflicial  spirit 
WAGES,  and  their  adequacy  or  inadequacy; 
WORKING  HOURS,  and    how    these  affect  the 

work  done; 
SANITARY  APPOINTMENTS,  and   how   the 

product  of  labor  is  affected  thereby; 
EMPLOYMENT,    irregularity   thereof,  and  how 

the  cronomirs  of  business  are  affected  thereby: 
UNEMPLOYMENT,    and    how   this  affects  the 

rate  of  wanes; 
THE  WAGE-EARNER'S  FAMILY,  etc..  etc 

IT  HAS  PARTICULAR    INTEREST  FOR 

THE  REFLKCTIVK   BUSINESS  MAN; 

THE  THOUGHTFUL  WORKINGMAN; 

THE     SOCIAL    WORKER,    who   would   under- 
stand social  conditions; 

THE  TRADE  UNIONIST,  who  would  know  all 
the  facts; 

ALL   STUDENTS   OF    INDUSTRIAL    PROB- 
LEMS. 

I'rii-f.  Jr-?    Nel.     By  mail  ft  ^7. 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubiiiheri 

354-3fiO  Fourth  Arrnue.  Nrw  York  Cilr 


THE..GERMAN'    OFFENSIVE 

June  12. — London  dispatehes  state  that 
owiiiK  to  the  German  sueeess  in  reach- 
ing the  Oise  the  French  ^\('re  forced  to 
retire  on  Monday,  .June  10,  to  the  line 
of  Bailly  and  west  of  Xanipeel,  a  di.s- 
tanee  of  two  miles.  This  was  done 
under  the  protection  of  covering  troops 
and  without  opposition,  despite  the 
(Jerman  report  that  the  French  were 
pursued  and  retreated  in  haste.  The 
(Jermans  succeeded  in  s<'ttinp  a  foot- 
hold on  the  Mat/,,  occupying  Melicocq 
and  adjoinin);  heights. 

The  French  official  report  states  that 
Ijropress  was  made  in  \\w  n>{jion  of 
H(  Hoy  Wood  and  St.  Main-.  4()()  German 
prisoners,  numerous  cannon  and  ma- 
chine guns  being  taken.  Th<'  enemy, 
after  heavv  losses,  gains  a  foothold  on 
tli<>  soutli  bank  of  the  Mat/,.  The  Ger- 
mans are  reported  to  have  made  slight 
gains  on  tlie  plateau  west  of  Dommiers 
and  Cutry  after  desperate  hand-to- 
hand  fighting. 

The  British  official  report  states  that  an 
attack  on  outposts  in  Aveluy  Wood  was 
repidsed  during  the  night. 

Berlin  reports  tliat  the  PVench  were 
thrown  back  on  the  whole  of  the  front 
from  Le  Ployron  to  Autheuil  with 
heavy  los.ses,  armored  cars  being  shot 
to  pieces  and  left  lying  on  the  battle- 
fi«>ld.  The  west  bank  of  the  Oise  is 
announced  to  have  Ix-en  cleared  of  the 
Allied  forces.  The  number  of  prison- 
ers brought  in  has  increased  to  more 
than  13,000.  "Obstinately  and  regard- 
less of  sacrifices."  the  attack  by  the 
Allies  west  of  Chateau  Thierry  is  re- 
j)orted  to  be  kept  up. 

General  Pershing's  report  to  W^ashington 
states  that  aside  from  continued  artil- 
lery-action in  the  Woevre  there  is 
nothing  new. 

Jiine  1.3. — London  announces  that  the 
German  advance  has  practically  ceased, 
the  French  following  up  their  counter- 
attack southeast  of  Montdidier  by 
further  successes.  The  German  re- 
ports admit  the  slowing  iip  of  their 
drive,  asserting  the  repulse  of  French 
assaults.  ])ut  claiming  no  gained  ground. 
.Vsserting  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
taken  since  the  beginning  of  the  drive 
on  June  9  to  have  been  increased  to 
lojOOO  with  loO  guns,  the  Germans  for 
the  first  time  admit  the  loss  of  guns 
themselves. 

The  French  official  report  states  that  the 
Germans  launched  a  poweiful  attack 
From  (\)urcelles  to  the  north  of  Mery, 
but  Avere  caught  under  the  French  fire 
and  oliliged  to  retreat  to  their  line  of 
(le])artun'  with  heavy  losses.  Ten 
heavy  cannon  and  a  large  number  of 
machine  guns  are  reported  to  have  i)een 
<'apture(l  from  the  enemy  on  .lune  11. 
Between  the  .Visne  and  the  forest  of 
X'illers-Gotten'ts  the  (lermans,  tho 
rfi)ul.sed  at  most  j^oints,  succee(l(>d  in 
I'stabiisliing  themsehcs  in  the  a  illage  of 
l>a\ersine.  North  of  ( "orc_\  the  en(>m.\ , 
who  ha<i  penetrati'd  the  French  lines, 
wasdrixcn  out  and  the  Freiicii  i>ositions 
reestablished  in  their  en tiretv.  Spirited 
artillery  -  action  was  reported  near 
('hamplal  and  Pomix'lle.  Fast  of  the 
()is<'  the  French  occupy  new  positions 
on  I  he  heiglits  of  Croix  Richard  and 
.Melicoc(l,  hundreds  of  pri.sotiers  and 
many  machine  guns  remaining  in  tlu>ir 
hands.  American  troojis  bii)ke  up  a 
\  iolent  attack  of  the  entMuy  b(>twecn 
Bourcsches  and  Iiellt>au  Wood,  hohlmg 
their  gains  and  inflicting  serious  loss(>s 
on  the  Germans. 

The  liritish  n>port  states  that  IS  |)rison- 
crs  an<l  six  machine  guns  were  c;tpltired 
in  minor  eiigagcmrnis  in  Ihc  neigjilxir- 


hood  of  Merris,  in  which  .sector  the 
British  line  was  advanced  wath  little 
cost. 
A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  Gen- 
eral Pershing  reports  that  the  American 
troops  captured  the  last  of  the  German 
positions  in  Belleau  Wood.  Heavy 
enemy  attacks,  preceded  by  inten.se 
artillery-|)rei)aration  and  accompanied 
by  a  barrage,  on  a  front  of  more  than 
one  and  one-half  miles  on  the  Belleau- 
Bouresches  line,  broke  down  completely 
with  heavy  losses,  leaAing  the  American 
positions  intact. 

Berlin  reports  the  situation  on  the 
fighting  fronts  unchanged,  with  the 
exception  of  French  counter-attacks 
l)etween  Roye  and  P]stre<'s  St.  Denis, 
which  are  reported  to  have  broken 
down  with  heavy  l()s,s«s.  The  Allies 
are  stated  to  have  been  thrown  out  of 
their  hues  east  of  Outry  and  Dommiers, 
and  the  Saxieres  region  is  rei)orted  to 
have  been  clear<>d. 

•lune  14. — London  announces  com|)arative 
(iui<t  on  the  whole  battle-front  in 
France,  no  fighting  other  than  "local 
engagements"  being  reported. 

The  French  report  lively  artillery-tighting 
in  llangard  Wood  and  in  the  region 
between  Chateau  Thierry  and  Villers- 
C\)tterets.  Nine  guns,  including  seven 
heavy  ones,  and  forty  machine  guns 
are  added  to  the  material  captured  on 
.June  11. 

The  British  report  states  that  a  strong 
attack  by  the  enemy  on  a  new  post 
southwest  of  Merris  was  repulsed,  a 
few  prisoners  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  British.  Se\eral  prisoners  and 
two  machine  guns  were  captured  during 
successful  night  raids  near  Neuville- 
Vitasse  and  Givenchy. 

Th(>  Germans  report  that  violent  French 
attacks  between  Voormezeele  and 
Vierstraat  were  repulsed  w\\\\  great 
slaughter,  loO  prisoners  being  taken. 

.lune  1.5. — London  reports  that  it  is  now 
clear  that  the  latest  German  drive  for 
Paris  has  been  effectively  checked. 
The  French  report  that  the  enemy  was 
driven  out  of  Coeuvres-et-Valsery, 
south  of  the  Aisne.  and  the  French  also 
improve  their  position  east  of  Mont- 
gobert.  taking  130  prisoners  and  10 
machin(>  guns.  Great  artillery  activity 
was  r(>ported  during  the  night  between 
Montdidi(>r  and  the  Oi.se  and  in  the 
region  of  Champlat  and  Bligny. 

The  British  report  the  capture  of  1% 
prisonc^rs  and  several  machine  guns  in 
operations  north  of  Bethune  by  which 
the  possession  of  the  enemy's  positions 
on  a  front  of  two  miles  was  secured. 

Berlin  reports  that  local  attacks  north  of 
Bethune  and  south  of  the  Aisne  failed 
with  heav.v  losses.  Allied  advances  in 
force  on  the  Ancre  are  reported  to  have 
been  repulsed,  as  well  as  several  attacks 
in  ttie  forest  of  Villers-ColttTets.  The 
numi)er  of  pn,sou<>rs  captured  in  the 
recent  lighting  south  of  the  Aisne  is 
said  to  ha\t>  increased  to  48  officers 
and  more  than  "i.lWX)  men. 

•lune  !().  —London  reports  that  the  end  of 
six  days  of  (lesi>e7'ate  fighting* is  marked 
by  a  complete  arrest  of  the  (Jerman 
ofl'ensive.  The  enemv  vainlv  used  uj) 
from  24(),()(M)  to  :U)(),(MK)  men  without 
reacliing  its  object i\('s.  .\bnormal  quiet 
is  reported  from  the  battle-fields. 

Tile  French 'rei)ort  that  in  the  region  of 
Vinly,  70  German  prisoners  and  a 
number  of  machine  guns  wen>  captured 
in  local  actions.  .\n  enemy  attempt  to 
cross  the  Mat/,  was  checked. 

The  British  official  reiwrl  states  that 
successful  raids  wene  carried  out  on  an 
ent>my  post  southwest  of  M<>rris,  south 
of  the  Somme,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hebuterne.  Twenty-eight  prisoners 
;ind  sev«>ral  machine  guns  were  cap- 
lured. 


Qrjo  •  of  engine  trouble  is  caused  by  carbon. 
^^/o  That  knocking  in  your  engine  —  the 
difficulty  you  have  climbing  hills — poor  pick-up 
—lack  of  power — noisy  motor — pre-ignition — 

are  all  symptoms  of  this  universal  trouble.  The  easiest, 
cleanest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  removing  carbon 
deposits  is  with 

xJdhnson's 
G^rbonRemover 

It  will  save  you  $3.00  to  $5.00  over  any  other 
method,  without  laying  up  your  car.  You  can 
easily  do  it   yourself   in   a  very  few  minutes. 

Use  It  Every  1,000  Miles 

The  use  of  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  every  1,000  miles 
or  oftener  will  automatically  eliminate  most  valve  trouble 
and  your  engine  \\'\\\  always  be  clean  and  sweet  and  at  its  highest 
efficiency — your  gas  and  oil  consumption  will  drop  from  12%  to  25%. 

Gasoline  engines  of  all  kinds  should  be  given  an  occasional  dose  of 
Johnson's  Carbon  Remover — the  engine  laxatiN-e.  It  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  all 

Trucks  Tractors 

Automobiles  Motor  Boats 

Motorcycles  Aeroplanes 

Insist  upon  your  dealer  supplying  you  with  Johnson's  Carbon   Remover. 

Quarts $1.75  Pints $1.00  Half-pints $  .65 

Write  for  our  folder  on  "Keeping  Cars  Young" — we  will  gladly  send  it  free  and 
postpaid. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  LD,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Saves  Gasoline 


Cures  80%  of  Your 
Engine  Troubles 

Gives  You  More 
PoAver 


Gives  You  More 
Speed 

Gives  YouQuicker 
Response 
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PEDERAli  (ordTires 

DOUBLE  CABLE  BASE 


re/ 


Why  Federal 
Cords? 


BECAUSE  they  mean  highest 
tire  efficiency.  And  highest 
tire  efficiency  means  real  motoring 
comfort.  The  double  layers  of 
loose  cords  insure  exceptional  flex- 
ibility. They  make  easy  riding  and 
save  wear  and  tear.  Impregnation 
of  these  double  layers  of  loose 
cords  with  live  rubber  gives  great- 
est resiliency  and  protects  the  tire 
( arcass  from  the  frictional  heat  of 
heavy  service.  This  exceptional 
construction,  with  our  exclusive 
double  cable  base  features,  makes 
Federal  Cord  non  -  skid  tires  an 
attractive  proposition  for  any 
uKJtorist. 

In  addition  to  our  black  tread 
Cord  tire,  we  are  manufacturers  of 
the  well-known  "Rugged"  white 
tread  and  "Traffik"  black  tread 
non-skid  tires  with  Double  Cable 
Base  construction. 

Ask  your  dealer. 
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THE    FEDERAL    RUBBER    COMPANY    OF    ILLINOIS 

Factories,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturer*  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries,  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage 
Tires,  Rubber  Heels,  Fibre  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 


Instant  French  for  Army  Men 


l.v<  ty  III. Ill  111  ilii-  \riiiy.  Navy,  or  :in.  otliir  liraiu  li  uf  tlic  w.ir  Miviii-.  should  liavr  .1  Kii  iicli 
%o<  .ibulary.  He  will  need  it  coriMiantly  when  hr  is  mtiially  »-n  iKfd  in  the  war  and  comes 
into  daily  (ontar  ■      ■      — 

It  will  atld  iininei. -.  .^  .. , „  . ,, 

'J  lii-*.<*  two  l*(M)ks  --iiiiply  .it    luall  co'-t  ju^t  what  is  in-nhd. 


He  will  need  it  constantly  when  he  is  actually  en  iKed  in  the  war  and  comes 
itait  with  the  French  peoplp.  It  will  help  him  to  understand  his  allies  better  and 
mensely  to  hia  personiJ  i  oiiifort,  convinirnc.  and  viUasure  while  he  n  in  I'tance. 

iiL'..    .•<(.(.lir       .«         I. till     .      iii^f     %i>ll->t     1^    nt'l*l|l'd 

Casseirs  New  FRENCH  DICTIONARY 


Pocket-sized  Dictionary 

Krc-nch-Unitnsh  and  EnttlUh-Frcnch 

Thin  hanHy  little  volume  weighs  only  a  few 
ounrrs  and  yet  it  contains  the  Prench  transla- 


tionsof  oviT  I. (.000  Knitlish  words  and  the  Kn- 

Klish  ine.ininvs  of  the  same  number  of  French 

words      Contains  also  tables  of  weights  and 

measures, menu  terms, money  values  in  l'"renrh, 

I'mtlish  and    \merican  currency.    This  is  just 

the  IxKik  ^o  belli  you  in  conversation  with  your 

T'"ri*ncli  comrades.   Handv  f>ocket  size  forodd- 

nionient  study   or  quirk    reference.     576  pp. 

Hound   in   Full   Re<i    I'Mexible  I.eather,  5i.oo 

ixistpnid;  in  substantial  cloth,  60  t-ents  net;  by 

Ml  il  64  cents.     IJouble  Thumb-notch  Index 

.)S  rents  extra. 

For  fiockct  €>r  kit.  one  of  thete  books  la  absolutely  ncccsaary  to  the  American  who  aoea  to  France.  Get  one  of  them  NOW 
and  "tart  biiildinit  up  voiir  French  vocabulary  nualnst  the  time  when  voii'll  Ix-  talkinic  with  the  "|M>ihis." 

FUNK  &  ^VAGNALLS  COMPANY.         -         3S4-3eO  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Edited  by  James  Bolelle.  B..\.    A  Inrucr  nnd 
more  comprehensive  volume,  with  I  a;}0  paKea 


and  over  i, so. 000  vocabulary  terms.  Contains 
French-EnKli-h  and   Enslish-French  vocabu- 


laries anil  uivc's  careful  and  simiile  explana- 
tions of  all  proiuini  iations.  The  book  explains 
many  necc'-sarv  points  of  French  ttrammar, 
and  Includes  tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
money  values,  lists  of  proin-r  names,  etc..  etc. 
Si/e  s^  x8xj>4  inches.  Durably  Imund  in 
cloth,  f  i.so  net;  I1.77  bv  mall.  Thiiinb-notcb 
Index,  so  cents  extra.  Criticnt  Rrrifu:  Paris. 
savB  tills  is  "The  l>c»t  French  nnd  Enullsli 
Dictiimary  of  ordinary  sime  In  existence   " 


Berlin  reports  "nothing  new  from  the 
battle-fronts." 

June  17. — London  dispatches  state  that 
the  lYench  are  consolidating  the  posi- 
tions won  in  the  counter-attacks  that 
checked  the  enemy  drive,  and  prepar- 
ing to  resist  an  expected  renewal  of  the 
German  tlirust  for  Paris.  Small  local 
assaults  by  the  enemy  are  reported 
repulsed. 

The  French  report  enemy  counter-attacks 
between  the  Oi.-^e  and  the  Aisne  north 
of  Haute])raye  repulsed  and  370  pris- 
oners, 2")  machine  guns,  and  8  trench- 
mortars  captured. 

The  British  report  enemy  raids  east  of 
Hebuterne  and  north  of  the  Somme 
repulsed. 

Berlin  reports  violent  infantry  engage- 
ments at  many  points,  and  hvely  ar- 
tillery activity  southwest  of  Noj-on. 
Between  the  Ourcq  and  the  Mame 
120  prisoners  were  taken  in  local  raids. 

June  18. — London  reports  that  the  fighting 
on  the  Western  Front  in  France  has 
been  of  a  minor  character,  tho  the  Ger- 
man artillery  was  more  active  than  usual 
against  the  British  sectors,  and  may  bo 
preparing  for  an  attack  in  the  valley 
of  the  Aiicre,  or  in  the  Arras  or  Albert 
region. 

The  French  report  spirited  artUlery 
action  northwest  of  Montdidier  and 
at  various  points  between  there  and  the 
Aisne.  One  hundred  prisoners  and 
machine  guns  were  captured  in  a  local 
attack  south  of  Valsery.  Prisoners 
were  also  taken  in  operations  at 
Avoeourt,  south  of  .\mbleny,  andea.st  of 
Montgobert. 

The  British  report  states  that  a  sucees.s- 
ful  raid  was  carried  out  nortli  of  Lens, 
and  several  prisoners  were  captured 
in  a  raid  on  the  enemy  trenches  south 
of  Hulluch.  Prisoners  and  machine 
guns  werti  al.so  taken  in  raids  south- 
west of  Albert  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  MoyouN-ille.  A  hostile  raiding  party 
was  repulsed  southeast  of  Viller-Bre- 
tonneux,  leaving  prisoners. 

Berlin  reports  that  partial  advances  of 
the  Allies  north  of  the  Aisne  and  north- 
west of  Chateau  Thierrj'  were  re- 
pulsed. -\n  attack  south  of  Albert  is 
reported  repulsed  and  prisoners  taken. 

AMERICA    AT   THE    FRONT 

June  13. — A  delayed  dispatch  from  the 
Headquarters  of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  the  m>w  American 
Avar-medal,  the  Distinguished  SerNice 
Cross,  has  been  awarded  by  General 
Pershing  to  three  olhcers,  four  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  five  privates. 

June  15. — A  dispatcli  from  the  American 
Army  in  Franco  states  that  it  is  now 
permissible  to  announce  that  since 
May  21  American  forces  ha^'e  bt^en 
occupying  s(>ctors  on  the  battle-front 
in  Alsace. 

June  16. — A  dispatch  from  the  American 
Army  in  France  states  tliat  an  attack 
i)y  GOO  (lerman  shock  troops  on  tho 
village  of  Zivray,  in  the  Toul  sector,  is 
repulsed  without  loss  to  the  Americans. 

June  17. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
(juarters  of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  there  has  been  in- 
crcast^d  en*>my  artiller^■  action  east  of 
Clulteau  Thierry,  where  tlu^  Germans 
attcMupttnl  uiisucc(>ssfully  to  construct  a 
foot-bridge  across  th«>  Marne.  Despit<t 
heavy  shelling  and  the  increased  use 
of  liuistard-gas  by  the  enemv  tho 
Americans  held  their  positions  inta<t. 

.lime  IS.— A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
Waiice  states  that  several  attempts  of 
the  Germans  to  reach  the  American 
lines  during  the  night  were  smashed 
by  machine-gun  fin>,  one  patrol  being 
ahnost  wiped  out. 
The    American     casualty-list,    corrected 
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ac<^'ording  to  tlie  latfst  War  Depart - 
ii\i'i\i  figures,  follows:  Army:  Total 
casualties,  8,17;i;  killed  in  action, 
1,188;  died  of  wounds,  disease,  and 
accident,  2,032;  wounded  in  action, 
4,606;  missing  in  action  (including 
prisoners),  347.  Marines:  Total  casual- 
ties, 803;  killed  in  action,  151;  died 
of  wounds,  88;   wounded  in  action,  .364. 

THE    AUSTRIAN    OFFEN.SIVE 

^une  15. — A  dispat<>h  from  Rome  states 
that  the  Austrians  op(>ned  a  great 
offensive  on  the  front  from  the  Asiago 
Plateau  to  the  sea.  a  distance  of  00 
miles.  The  Italians  are  n-portcd  to 
have  met  the  dri\c  with  magnificent 
resistance. 

The  British  VVar  Otfice  states  that  a 
heavy  Austrian  bombardment  opened 
along  the  entire  front,  from  Adige  \o 
the  sea.  On  the  British  right  the  attack 
failed  comjjletely,  the  enemy  losing 
heavily.  On  the  left  the  Austrians 
penetrated  the  British  lines  for  1,(K)0 
yards  on  a  front  of  2,500  vards,  where 
the  British  hehl. 

"une  16. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  on 
the  long  l)attle-line  terrific  ftghting 
is  still  in  i)rogress,  but  all  the  ground 
yielded  under  the  weight  of  the  first 
grand  rush  by  the  French,  British,  and 
Italians  has  been  reco\ered  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  places  on  the  Pia\e 
liiver. 

The  Italian  official  report  states  that 
after  intense  artillery  preparation  the 
powerful  storming  columns  of  the 
enemy  occupied  only  a  few  front-line 
positions,  and  Italian  counter-attacks 
regained  a  good  portion  of  them.  The 
Italian  troops  hold  firmly  the  front 
along  the  Asiago  Plateau,  completely  re- 
occupy  their  original)  positions  on 
Asolone  and  at  the  Monte  Solarola 
salient,  and  are  very  closely  pressing 
the  enemy  infantry,  which  has  passed 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Piave.  The 
number  of  prisoners  so  far  counted  is 
more  than  3,000,  including  89  officers. 

The  British  report  states  that  they  are 
reestablished  on  their  original  front 
line.  Over  350  prisoners  have  been 
counted  and  two  mountain  guns  and  a 
considerable  number  of  machine  guns 
have  been  captured.  In  the  early 
hours,  when  the  hostile  attack  was  first 
launched,  invaluable  assistance,  both 
in  infantry  and  artillery,  was  immedi- 
ately provided  by  the  ItaUans  on  the 
left,  and  this  assistance  was  largely 
responsible  for  bringing  the  Austrian 
infiltration  to  an  immediate  halt,  it  is 
stated.     Heavy   hghting   is   continuing 

•  in  many  places  along  the  Piave,  on  the 
eastern  end  of  Montebello  Heights,  and 
astride  the  Brenta  Valley. 

The  Austrian  report  of  the  fighting  states 
that  the  Piave  was  crossed  at  numerous 
j)oints,  and  after  o\ercoming  a  des- 
perate defense  Allied  positions  on  the 
Piave  and  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Oderzo- 
Trevico  Railway  on  a  broad  frf)nt  were 
taken.  Defensive  works  on  the  edg«' 
of  Montello  are  reported  to  have  been 
captured.  On  both  sides  of  the  Brenta 
the  Austrians  prest  forward  against 
strong  resistance  to  the  Italians'  third 
positions,  but,  the  report  states,  "the 
advantages  gained  we  were  only  able 
to  maintain  partially."  Prisoners  num- 
bering (),000  are  reported  to  have  been 
taken. 

fune  17. — A  dispatch  from  Paris  states 
that  proof  that  the  Austrian  offensive 
has  broken  down  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  Italians  with  their  Britisli 
and  French  AUies  have  taken  the  ag- 
gressive all  along  the  100-mile  battle- 
front  from  southeast  of  Trent  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea. 

The  official  Italian  report  states  that  on 
the  Asiago  Plateau  and  on  Monte 
Grappa  the  enemy  limited  his  action 
to    hindering     the     counter  -  offensive 


RIKER 


TRUCKS 


BUILT   BY 


The  locomobile  CO 

OF   AMERICA  •  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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SERVICE  SMPSlOOfMlO* 

1,   2  or  3  Stars    i>iat^-    \\hicii'  with  (-"alaloK  of 
Cards  and   Novelties  for  Soldiers.  r>.'urses.  Etc. 

Dealers  Wanted. 
ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASE,  290  Causewa;  SL.  BosIod,  Mass. 


ECONOMY 
renewable    FUSES 


Cut  Annual  Fuse  Maintenance  Co^ts  80% 

because  an  inexpensive  little  "Drop  Out"  Renewal  Link 
restores  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  to  its  oriirinal  efficiency. 
Economy  Fuses  protect  millions  of  electrical  circuits  tor 
thousands  of  users,  includinB  the  U.  S.  Navy,  leadioe 
powder  and  munitions  plants. 

Order  from  your  electrical  supply  dealer 

ECONOMY    FUSE    &    MFG.   CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Streets.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Sutc  ),tanuf„i-liirrr.i  nf  ARK1.ESS''-Ihe  Kojilimcuuble 

Fuie  tilth  th'   "ion'  ,    tiuaratitced  Indicator." 

Rcnnomii  /•'».■..  ^  ,ir>-  iih„  mud,   i„  Canada  at  Montr,  at 


TENNIS  PLAYERS 


Perfect  Your  Game 

by  studying  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  Modern  Tennis  by  P.  .\.  Vaile,  the 
International  Tennis  .\ulhority.  He  deals  in  detail 
with  eveo'  branch  of  the  game— all  the  strokes,  foot- 
work, grip  of  the  racket,  singles  and  doubles,  etc.,  etc. 
With  34  diagrams  and  48  full-page  photograph-plates 
of  McLoughlin,  Brookes,  Williams,  Wilding,  etc.,  in 
action.  Cloth  bound,  J2.00;  by  mail,  12.16. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


A  Book 
of  Joy  and 
Gladness 


I— I  ERE  is  a  splendid  new  book 
*  *  of  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment that  will  help  men  and 
women  everywhere. 

INSPIRATION    AND    IDEALS 

By  Grenville  Kleiaer 

One  briplit  chapter  fc.r  each  day  in  tlie  year  is  inchuk-d 
on  such  snlijects  as  Broad-mindedness,  CV>nvictions.  Diligence. 
Failure,  Ambition.  Heauty.  and  hundreds  of  others.  A  delight-. 
fill  lhK)k  to  use  as  .a  jrift.  "Pleasing  and  beneficial  to  the 
average  reader,"  says  Hudson  Maxim. 

Handsomely  bound,  with  silk  book-mark;  $1.23  "*'• 
by  mail  $1.37 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fonrth  Ave..  New  York 
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How  a  managef 

kept   Kis   help 

froin  leavin-g 

One  by  one,  the  filing 
clerks  were  leaving.  The 
manager  was  worried. 

Watching  one  girl  at 
work,  he  saw  her  tug  in 
vain  at  balky  wood  files,  her 
face  flushed  with  anger. 

He  replaced  the  wood  files 
with  steel  ones — the  kind  that 
open  at  a  touch — and  the 
trouble  was  over ! 

Investigate  this  kind  of  files 
for  your  office. 

A  free  copy  of  the  "Optimism  'Book, 
for  Offices,"  Edition  K,  containing 
many  true  incidents  like  the  above, 
will  he  sent  on  request. 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co. 

•  Jtunestown, 

_  N.V. 
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Office  Furniture 
Safes  and  Files 


"SUNSHINE  &  CONSOLATION"  IS  SENT  FREE. 
"  POEMS  OF  FAITH,  CONSOLATION  AND   CHEER" 

iilsu  Bomp  "KVKKVUAY  THOUGHTS"  and  an  AUT  SUP- 
I'LKMENT  -comprise  Volume  43  of  tho  Cypress  I'ocket 
LitjrurjL  84  fomoua  potta  arc  ropruaeiited  by  their  best 
work.  'A  vest  pocket  edition  of  highest  literary  value." 
Such  is  the  already  famous '■ONCE-IN-WHILK'^'  BOOK. 
Noconditions.  No Butecriptions.  No  "follow-up."  Simply 
write  Southern  Cypress  Assn.,  IZTi  Hibernia  iluildinn, 
New  Orleana,  or  iJiM  Heard  Buildinic,   Jacksonville,   Fla. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Every  wh'TO  to  ri<i'  **  and  ixhibit^i— >^ — '  MM!  "^ 

the  new  RanB«r"Motorblk*"rom-  fiMK^  c.  ^P  ,X 
pletely  <  quipperl  wiLh  ileclric  lights  t  -MuC  jit  i»i^ 
and  horn,  carrier,  bland,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  mud  Kiianl^i  and 
Bnti-iikidtlren.ChoIca  ot44oth«r 
•tylaa.  rnlom  nnd  sizes  in  the  f«- 
mouH  "Rangar"  lino  of  bicyclts. 

OCLIVERCO  FREE  on  ai>|>rovn 
nnd  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
fra*  ratuliiK  and  particulars  of  our 
Factor u-Jirtct-to-Iiidtr  marvelou* 
off'Ti  and  t'Tm.i. 

TIRCC  I.ampg,  Homa,  Wheels. 
I  lllkv  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bievclofl— at  hnlf  usual  prices. 
SKNb  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us 
exactly  wtmt  you  need.  Uo  not  Imy  nnl  I 
getourpni  cs.  terms  and  Iho  liig  I'ltKK  ml  iilou 

Mr  A  I\    CYCLE   COMPANY 
^i\MJ    Dept.  n  172  CHICAGO 


push  of  the  Italian  and  Alliod  troops. 
Along  the  Piave  the  encm} ,  heedless  of 
losses,  continued  his  powerful  pressure 
to  extend  his  occupation  on  the 
Montello  and  open  the  way  to  the 
plains.  The  Italians  are  reported  to 
be  holding  the  enemy's  advance.  Pris- 
oners taken  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fighting  number  120  officers  and  4,.'300 
men. 
The  British  report  that  the  artillery  battle 
has  died  down  and  that  the  enemy  is 
reorganizing  after  hi.s  severe  defeat. 
Captured  maps  show  that  the  enemy's 
objectives  included  the  capture  of 
Pau  and  Cima  di  Fonte.  I*risoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  Briti.sh  now  number 
716,  including   12  officers. 

June  18. — Reports  from  Rome  announce 
that  the  violence  of  the  great  battle 
has  diminished  in  the  vital  mountain 
sectors,  but  has  increased  along  the 
I*iave,  the  Austrians  now  occupying 
the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  river  from 
the  Coneghano  Railway  to  the  Zenson 
bend.  Tremendous  fighting  is  in 
progress.  The  enemj-  has  thrown 
fourteen  bridges  across  the  river, 
evidently  planning  to  cross  in  force, 
but  the  Italian  artillery  holds  them 
imder  fire  and  so  far  controls  the 
situation. 
The  Italian  official  report  states  that 
in  front  of  Maserada  and  at  Candelu 
renewed  attempts  of  the  enemy  to 
cstabhsh  new  openings  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Piave  were  sanguinarily 
repulsed.  On  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Montello  the  Itahans  strengthened  their 
occupation  on  the  river  as  far  as 
Casaserena.  In  the  Grappa  region  enemy 
attacks  -  were  repulsed  and  successful 
raids  carried  out.  At  the  end  of  the 
Brenta-  Valley  and  east  of  the  Frenzela 
Valley  enemy  thrusts  were  arrested. 
On  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Asiago 
Plateau  Italian  troops  WTested  from 
the  enemy  Razea  Pizzo,  and  the  heights 
southeast  of  Sasso.  Our  parties  and  a 
French  contingent  gained  ground  on 
the  spur  of  Costaugna.  F'ormidable 
enemy  attacks  alternated  with  the 
Itahan  counter-attacks,  but  the  enemy 
was  not  able  to  increase  the  short 
depth  in  the  strip  of  ground  within 
which  the  fighting  has  been  raging 
four  days.  Prisoners  to  the  number  of 
1,500  remain  in  Itahan  hands. 
The  Austrian  report  states  that  on  both 
sides  of  the  River  Brenta  the  Allies 
constantly  renewed  vain  attacks,  and 
the  British  attacks  south  of  Asiago 
were  unsuccessful.  The  number  of 
prisoners  is  claimed  to  total  30,000, 
with  120  guns. 

THE    CRISIS   IN    AUSTRIA 

June  12. — A  London  dispatch  states  that  a 
congress  of  opprest  nationalities  in 
Rome  to  initiate  a  big  political  offensive 
in  Austria  has  resulted  in  the  Austrian 
Government  issuing  a  warning  that  it 
will  suppress  any  revolutionary  mo\'e- 
ment  with  all  its  power. 

June  13. — London  dispatches  state  that, 
according  to  a  newspaper  published  in 
the  Austrian  Tyrol,  women  and  girls 
of  all  ages  have  been  forced  by  hunger 
to  join  the  Austrian  labor  battalions 
working  near  the  battle-front. 

June  14. — A  dispatch  from  London  states 
that  mes.sagt>s  from  Austria,  based  on 
private  information  from  reliable 
sources,  declare  that  the  i)eopU>  are 
tlemantiing  peace  at  any  price.  An 
official  disi)atch  from  France  received 
in  Washington  states  that  a  n^organiza- 
tion  ()f  tlie  .Vustrian  Ministry  is 
threatened. 

June  10.  —.\  Washington  dispatch  states 
that  diplomatic  advices  indicate  that 
the  international  situation  in  Austria- 
Hungary  is  drifting  toward  a  crisis 
tliat  looms  more  tiueateningly  than  at 
any  time  since  the  war  began. 
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Liquid  re- 
pairs 24,000 
radiator  leaks 
in  1 0  minutes! 
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F  every  one  of  the  corners  in 
your  automobile  radiator 
leaked  at  one  time — you  couU 
repair  all  the  leaks  permanently 
in  10  minutes— with  "X"  Liquid. 
You  don't  have  to  lay  up  the  car 
—  or  worry  about  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing ! 

One  can  of  "X"  Liquid  poured 
into  the  water  makes  the  radia- 
tor as  good  as  new.  If  there  are 
any  leaks  in  the  pump,  gaskets, 
connections,  etc.,  those,  too,  are 
repaired.  Leave  "X"  Liquid  in 
the  water  and  you'll  never  again 
he  bothered  with  leaks  ! 

Thotisands  of  car  owners  say 
that  "X"  is  the  most  marvelous 
product  that  ever  came  to  help 
them  out  of  a  difficulty. 

No  More  Rust  or  Scale! 

EVERY  thoughtful  owner  knows  that 
Rust  and  Scale  are  constantly 
damaging  the  cooling  system !  So  he 
keeps  "X"  Liquid  in  the  water  to  loosen 
the  Rust  and  Scale  now  present.  And 
"X"  positively  prevents  new  Rust  or 
Scale  from  forming. 

In  this  way  the  water  passages  are 
kept  clean,  cooling  is  improved,  oil 
saved— and  the  motor  performs  better. 

Don't  confuse  "X"  witli  cements,  or 
flaxseed  meals  in  liquid  or  solid  form. 
These  simply  choke  the  leak— for  a 
while.  But  "X"  Liquid  makes  a  scien- 
tific, permanent  repair. 

"X"  Liquid  is  the  only  product  that 
makes  the  entire  cooling  system 
LEAKPROOF  —  RUSTPROOF  — 
SCALEPKOOF. 

Your  Healpr  sells  "X"  Liquid— or  we  tvill 
ship  direct  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Large  size  $1.50 
Ford  size  -  .75     a 
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Try  one  can  of  "X" 
Liquid.  It  will  do  all  we 
claim  or  your  money 
will  be  returned. 

"X"  LABORATORIES 

646  Washin^on  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 
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^GUMMED  LABELS^ 

The  no.xt  time  you  need  labels— no  tiiatt<r  ichat 
i-i;i(I— write  us  on  your  letter  head  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  FKEE.  We  have  the  largest 
exclusive  summed  label  plant  in  the  world  and 
we  can  really  save  you  money.  No  order  is  loo 
large  —  none  too  small.    Million  lots  a  specialty. 


\ 


FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY 

Sthand  Thompson  Sts., Philadelphia.  P. 
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Skin  Troubles 

■         Soothed  ^^^ 

With  Cuticura 

All  drutfRists:  Soap  26,  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  25. 
Bamplo  each  rrvo  of  "Ontlcnra,  D*pt.  6  B,  Boaton." 


Rotterdam    Royal  Mail 
Steamers 

Wilis  and  Rindjam 

Sail  from  San  Francisco  to  Java 

via  Honolulu,   Yokohama,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong 

Apply  to  H.  E.  Burnett,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City, 
or  J.  D.  Sprcclieli  &  Broi.  Co.  601  Market  St.,  SaD  Franc-ica 
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THE    WAR   IN    THE    AIR 

Tuiio  12. — Tho  French  official  report  states 
t  hat  bojubiug-maehines  attacked  enejiiv 
divisions  that  were  sent  to  sustain  llic 
shock  of  tho  French  troops  against  the 
(lerman  right  -wing.  Tho  enemy  units 
wero  obUged  to  disperse.  Con\-oys 
were  bottled  up,  heaA\"  artillery  aban- 
doned, and  a  large  lire  was  caused  at 
llessons-sur-Matz,  where  a  great  niini- 
bor  of  enemy  troops  were  concentrated. 
Twenty-six  tons  of  projectiles  were 
dropt.  Dui-ing  the  night  bombing 
sqiradrous  dropt  thirteen  tons  of  e.\- 
plosives  on  railway  stations  in  the 
enemy  zone.  On  June  11  pursuit 
machin«^s  brought  down  or  put  out  of 
commission  thirteen  em^my  planes. 

The  British  report  on  aviation  activities 
states  that  ten  German  planes  wt>re 
destroyed  during  an  attack  by  French 
and  British  machines  on  the  Xoyun 
battle-front.  Throe  British  uiaehiues 
were  lost..  Two  Britisti  maetiiDes  re- 
ported missing  en  3\mo  li  have  rs- 
tm-ned.  Since  tlio  beginning  of  the 
Clerman  attack  on  June  9,  twenty-uino 
t>nemy  machines  have  been  accounted 
for  in  the  Xayou  sector.  On  the  British 
front  two  Hostile  machines  were  shot 
dovra  and  two  di-iven  do-mi  out  of 
control.  One  British  machine  is  miss- 
ing. According  to  the  War  -  Offict' 
re])ort  twenty-one  enemy  planes  haAe 
been  destroyed  recently  on  the  Italian 
froTit  by  British  machines. 
Juno  13. — General  Pt^rshing  reports  that 
.Vmericau  aviators  bomb  with  good 
t^ffect  tho  station  of  Dommary  Baron- 
court,  nortliAvest  of  ^Nletz,  all  tho 
machines  returning. 

An  official  British  report  states  that  on 
June  r2  a«>rial  squadi'ons  on  the 
Frencli  front  destro\ed  fifteen  enemy 
planes.  One  British  nuichine  is  missing. 
Five  German  machines  were  destroyed 
and  an  observation  -  balloon  brought 
down  on  the  British  front.  Tavo  other 
machines  were  driven  down  out  of 
control.  Two  British  machines  Avere 
lost.  A  squadron  of  au-planes  attacked 
the  station  at  Treves,  and  factories  and 
the  station  at  Dillingen  and  Hagen- 
dangen.  Hits  were  observed  on  two 
furnaces.  In  an  attack  on  the  bombing- 
machines  one  hostile  plane  was  de- 
stroyed. One  British  machine  is 
missing. 

The  Frencli  report  states  that  their 
planes  bombed  cantoiunents,  conv^oys, 
and  marcliing  troops  behind  the  enemy's 
lines  as  well  as  the  viUages  of  Ressons- 
sur-Matz,  liichquebourg  and  the  re- 
gions of  Roye,  and  Guignicourt.  Seven 
enemy  planes  were  brought  down  and 
nine  put  out  of  action.  During  the 
first  week  of  June  13  enemy  planes  were 
brought  doAvn  by  anti-aircraft  fire. 

A  report  from  German  Army  Head- 
quarters states  that  in  two  days  35 
Allied  planes  were  brought  down  by 
German  airmen. 

June  14. — A  delayed  dispatch  from  the 
American  Army  in  France  states  that 
tAVo  German  planes  Avere  destroyed  and 
another  apparently  driven  doAvn  out  of 
control  by  American  aviators  on  the 
Toul  front. 

In  a  supplemental  report  General  Persh- 
ing states  that  five  American  planes 
took  part  in  the  bombing  expedition  on 
June  13.  The  Americans  Avere  attacked 
by  three  German  pursuit  machines,  but 
returned  safely. 

The  five  American  machines  make  then- 
second  bombing  excursion  behind  th(> 
enemy  lines,  dropping  79  bombs  on  the 
railAA'ay  station  at  (/onflans.  They  re- 
tiirned  safely,  notAvithstanding  anti- 
aircraft gun-lire  and  attacks  by  tAvo 
German  planes. 

The  British  War  Office  reports  that  on 
June  13  nine  tons  of  bombs  Avere 
dropt  l>y  British  machines  on  Zee- 
brugge  mole,  and  tho  xVi'mentieres  and 
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More  Motorists 
Use  Goodyear 
Tubes  Than  Use 
Any  Other  Kind 


GOODYEAR  Tubes  are  of  laminated  con- 
struction, built  with  the  valve -patch 
vulcanized  /'«,  not  merely  stuck  on.  They 
are  made  in  two  weights  —  Heavy  Tourist 
and  regular.  The  extra  cost  of  the  Heavy 
Tourist  type  is  exactly  the  cost  of  the  extra 
rubber  used  in  its  construction. 


Copyriehl  1918,  by  The  Goodycjr  Tire  &"  Rubber  Cn. 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileag-e,  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  in  BHveral  tire;^. 
ThousandB  sold.  Details  free.    At;enuj  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.  3 16  Cincinnati,  0. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 
The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Self-Culture.  By 
JULES    PAVOT,  I.itt.D..   Ph.D.      ,u&    pages, 

12in!>,  cloth.  Si. 75  net;  bv  mail,  $1-87. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    Publishers,    NEW  YORK 
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Dry  Batteries 

The  good  old  boat  will  keep 
on  traveling  along  if  you've 
got  a  few  husky  Columbia 
Dry  Batteries  tucked  away 
somewhere  on  board. 

It's  quite  the  stunt  to  carry 
a  few  extra  cells— to  wire  in 
on  a  pinch. 

Columbia  Dry  Batteries  run 
autos,  engines,  motorboats, 
tractors,  trucks,  and  toys; 
they  furnish  light  for  lan- 
terns and  talk  for  telephones; 
they  do  everything  a  battery 
can  do— to  the  utmost. 

You  can  buy  Columbias  any- 
where; and  they  are  easily 
and  quickly  wired  up. 


Columbias  cost  no  more— 
and  they  last  longer.  No 
extra  charge  for  Fahnestock 
Spring  Binding  Posts,  if  you 
prefer  them. 


Storage  Batteries 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  name  Columbia  has  sig- 
nified "the  best  in  batteries." 

And  for  the  storage  battery 
needs  of  every  car,  Columbia 
means  100'^'<^  service.  That 
it  will  give  this  service  on 
your  car  is  assured  by  the 
honest  guarantee  that  backs 
every  Columbia  Storage 
Battery. 

This  guarantee  is  not  a  mere 
"adjustment  affair"  covering 
workmanship  and  material, 
but  actually  insures  the  life 
of  your  battery  for  a  guar- 
anteed period— another  bat- 
tery without  payment  by 
you  if  the  original  fails  to 
fulfill  the  guarantee. 


Cnlumhia  is  the  Symbol  of  Supremacy 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

/"    Cattndo' Columbia   Jia/teiia    are   made    and   sold   /t 
Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Comines  stations.  Ten  hostil(>  planes 
were  destroyed,  two  driven  down  out 
of  control,  and  an  observation-balloon 
brought  down  in  flames.  The  British 
lost  five  machines. 

London  dispatches  state  that  in  the  in- 
auguration of  the  aerial  postal  ser\'ice 
between  Paris  and  London  on  .lune  12. 
the  famous  French  airman,  Captain 
Pierron,  and  Lieutenant  Roussc^au  were 
killed  when  their  macliine  crashed  to 
the  ground  from  some  unexplained 
cause. 

Berlin  reports  that  28  Allied  airplanes 
were  shot  down  on  .June  13.  The 
Allied  aerial  losses  during  May  are 
reported  to  have  been  23  captive  bal- 
loons and  413  airplanes.  Of  the  latter 
223  are  said  to  have  fallen  behind  the 
German  lines.  The  (rerman  loss  is 
admitted  to  bt;  180  planes  and  28 
captive  balloons. 

The  French  official  report  states  that 
chasing  air-squadrons  bring  down  five 
airplanes  and  two  captive  balloons. 
Seven  other  German  machines  were 
put  out  of  action.  Important  damage 
was  caused  on  the  night  of  June  L3-14, 
when  19  tons  of  explosives  were  dropt 
on  enemy  stations  and  cantonments. 

Funo  15. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that 
Sergt.  David  E.  Putnam,  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  downed  five  German  planes  on 
June  10. 

rune  16. — A  dispatch  from  the  American 
Army  in  Franc^e  states  that  an  American 
observation  -  balloon  was  shot  down 
Avithout  casualties. 

The  official  Italian  report  states  that  31 
enemy  airplanes  have  been  brought 
down  on  the  Piave. 

Fune  17. — German  reports  state  that  eight 
.Allied  airplanes  and  .eight  captive 
balloons  were  brought  down  on  June  16. 

Paris  rei)orts  that  Lieut.  R.  W.  Parker, 

an  American  pilot  in  the  French  Flying 

'     Corps,   while  acting  as  a  scout  on  a 

bombing  expedition,  was  forced  to  land 

and  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  official  statement  of  British  aerial 
operations  states  that  11  hostile  ma- 
chines were  destroyed  in  air  fighting; 
nine  were  disabled;  one  balloon  was 
shot  down  in  flames.  One  machine 
was  shot  down  and  another  driven  out 
of  control  by  anti-aircraft  gun-fire. 
The  British  lost  10  machines  on  June  16. 

The  Italian  report  of  aerial  activities 
during  the  Austrian  offensive  states 
that  44  enemy  machines  were  brought 
down  in  two  days. 

June  18.— London  reports  that  the  air 
fighting  on  the  Western  Front  continues, 
•  British  and  French  fliers  daily  making 
large  bags  of  German  machines.  The 
official  report  for  June  17  states  that 
25  enemy  planes  were  destroyed  and 
three  driven  down  out  of  control. 
One  hostile  balloon  was  shot  down. 
Five  British  machines  are  missing. 
Extensive  damage  is  reported  to  have 
been  done  by  British  seaplanes  be- 
tween Jime  13  and  16,  the  docks  at 
Zeebrugge,  Ostend,  and  Bruges,  the 
Thourout  railway-station  and  airdrome, 
and  the  Bourgeoise  works  at  Aertrj'cke 
being  successfully  bombed. 

N.WAL   OPERATIONS 

June  12. — A  Danish  steamship  arrives  in 
New  York  Harbor  with  the  crews  of  the 
Norwegian  steamships  Vindeggen  and 
Hendrik  Lund,  victims  of  German  sub- 
marines. The  Vindeggen's  crew  were 
forced  to  transfer  to  one  of  the  enemy 
f/-boats  80  tons  of  copper  bars. 

June  16. — The  Navy  Department  at  Wash- 
ington announces  that  the  Norwegian 
bark  Samoa,  bound  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  an  Atlantic  port  with  a  large  cargo, 
was  sunk  90  miles  off  the  Virginia  coast 
on  June  14.  The  crew  was  picked  up 
by  an  American  schooner.     The  Nor- 


wegian ship  Kringftjaa  is  also  reported 
sunk  in  the  same  locality.  She  was  the 
twenty-first  vessel  sunk  off  the  Amer- 
ican coast  by  German  submarines. 

.Juii(>  17.  -A  dispatch  from  London  states 
that  from  January,  1915,  to  the  end  of 
May,  1918,  407  ships  sunk  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  British  waters  have;  been 
salvaged. 

OPEHATION8    I.\    AMERICA 

.lune  15. — A  Washington  dispatch  an- 
nounces that  Gen.  Peyton  C.  March. 
Chief  of  Staff,  states  that  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  looks  more  favorable  than 
it.  has  for  weeks.  Provost  Marshal- 
General  Crowder  states  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  MiUtarv  Affairs  that  bv 
August  1  there  will  be  3,000,000 
Americans  under  arms,  1,{XX),000  of 
whom  will  be  volunteers. 

June  16. — Secretary  McAdoo  announces  a 
short-term  financing  plan  which  con- 
templates the  issuance,  between  now 
and  November,  of  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness to  the  amount  of  S6,000,- 
000,000,  bearing  43^  percent,  interest, 
to  mature  in  four  months  from  the  date 
of  issue. 

June  17. — Washington  dispatches  state 
that  simultaneous  raids,  aimed  at 
collusion  and  profiteering  on  Govern- 
nient  war-contracts,  were  made  in 
seventy-five  cities  of  the  United  States 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
offices  of  thousands  of  firms  and  corpor- 
ations were  entered  and  all  papers 
shedding  light  on  contingent  fee  con- 
tracts or  contractors  were  seized. 

A  dispatch  from  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  states 
that  Lieut.  Frederick  W.  Keller,  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Dick,  Texas,  and 
Sergt.  Edgar  E.  Chapman,  assigned 
to  Park  Field,  Millington,  Tenn.,  were 
killed  in  an  airplane  accident  caused  by 
"dead  air,"  the  result  of  the  intense 
heat. 

Washington  reports  that  deliveries  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  in  the 
first  two  weeks  in  June  numbered  six- 
teen ships,  with  a  total  dead- weight 
tonnage  of  89,162. 

June  18. — Washington  announces  that  the 
first  arrest  growing  out  of  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  alleged  conspiracy 
in  Government  contracts  was  made  in 
New  York  where  First  Lieut.  James  C. 
Staley,  of  the  Quartermaster's  Corps, 
was  taken  into  custody,  charged  with 
accepting  money  from  representatives 
of  the  True  Fit  Waterproof  Company 
of  that  city. 
A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  the 
House  agrees  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Naval  Appropriation  Bill  increasing 
the  personnel  from  37,000  to  131,48."^ 
men.  The  proposition  to  create  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-General  for  the 
Marine  Corps  was  defeated. 

Lieiitenant  Rose,  an  instructor  at  Barron 
Field,  near  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  killed 
when  his  aeroplane  falls. 

FOREIGN 

June  17.— A  dispatch  from  Sofia  states 
that  Premier  Radoslavoff,  of  Bulgaria, 
has  tendered  the  resignation  of  the 
Cabinet,  which  has  been  accepted. 

DOMESTIC 

June  .15. — Dispatches  from  Vancouver, 
six  miles  north  of  Portland,  Ore.,  state 
that  Jeremiah  A.  O'Leary,  who  fled 
from  New  York  fearing  trial  for  treason 
and  espionage,  was  captured  on  a 
chicken  farm  where  he  was  working 
under  an  assumed  name. 


A  Bitter  Truth.— Friend— "  What  about 
the  rent  of  a  place  hke  this?  I  suppose  the 
landlord  asks  a  lot  for  it." 

Ardtjppe — "  Yes,  rather — he's  always 
asking  for  it." — Boston  Transcript. 


cyyews:-- 


Your  Robert  Burns  may  now  be  had 
with  protecting  foil  about  him  to  save 
his  full  aroma — in  the  2  for  25c  size. 
Try  two. 

This  is  a  most  efHcient  way  to  wrap 
efficient  Robert  Burns.  It  keeps  him 
extra  fresh.  It  insures  his  cleanli- 
ness to  perfection.  It  safeguards  him 
against  breakage. 

Robert  Burns  may  therefore  he  had 
in  the  Longfellow  size  at  2  for  2  5c  (foil - 
wrapped  or  plain)  and  in  the  Invincible 
size — sold  plain — at  loc  straight. 


(iU.o^ 


r^ 


tMJiJu  rxjL 


UlL'f 


Rob't 
Burns 


10*^  and  2 /or  2  5^ 

DEALERS:    If  your  distributor  does 
not   carry   Robert    Burns,    write   us. 

General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc. 

119  West  40TU  Street,  New  York  City 
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Safe 

Early-Maturing 

Investments 

Netting 

VAfo  and  8% 

W'l'  rcconiincnd  llu-sc 
tlui'i-  short -linir  securities 
as  hein^  of  the  same  hijih 
(|ualitv  as  those  which  nor- 
mally yield  ')^2  (  to  'i'f- 
d»QC   c  A  •■***"■"'"  ^^'"°"*^' 

«PO*/»«J\/  from  an  investment 
of  $979.50-  Tin-  s«iuiit\  i> 
(l(.'\('l  <)|)c(l  water  jiower  ami 
iu'\\s[)rint  plant  of  larije  worth 
,111(1  fxrcllciU  earnings. 
^111  return  in  18  months 
<P  i  i  *  from  an  investment  of 
$979.  St'ciirt'd  directly  by  ma- 
rine |e(iiiii)ment  worth  nearK 
tlirce  times  amotmt  of  loan. 
(|»1^0  Cn  return  in  23 
*pi^td»D\J  months  from  an 
investment  of  $972.50.  The 
borrower  is  a  well-known  steel 
company  with  ample  assets, 
large  earnings,  a  long,  successful 
history  and  an  immense  present 
business. 

These  investments  are  also  in 
.'?.5()0  denomination. 

Write  for  CircuInrXo.  1()07-R 

Houghteling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 


iiimiiuiiK^  ESTABLISHED  less^jiiirrnmi 
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IOWA 

First  Farm  Mortgage 
and  Tax  Free 
Municipal  Bonds 

Partial  Payment   Plan    if    Desired 
Denominations 

$50-$100-$500-$1000 

Absolutesafcl  y  of  principal  combined  with 
iitlrMCtiveearninH capacity.  Iowa  leads  all 
si.itos  in  value  of  her  live  stork  iind  farm 
(  rops.  First  state  "Over  the  Top"  in  Third 
Libert  V  Loan  drive.  lowaFirst  Farm  Mort- 
K.iKe  and  Municipal  Bonds  are  acceptable 
,is  collateral  in  all  financial  circles.  Their 
soundness  is  unquestionable.      Send  for 

FREE  BOO/C -Iowa  Inveitment*  No.19A 

Bankers 
Mortgage 
Company 

Authoriied  Capitil  {2.000.000 
Des  Moines         Iowa 


CLOTH  L\G   .\ND   SHOES  TO   BE   RE- 
STRICTED  IN  ORDER  TO 
EFFECT  SAVINGS 

WITHOUT  iniieh  dehiy  severe  re- 
strictions and  modifications  in  the 
style  and  fashion  of  elothintr  and  shoes  for 
men  and  women  will  he  imi)osed  by  the 
Govcrninent  for  the  purpose  of  savintj 
materials  for  military  and  naval  uniforms. 
I'lider  the  new  retjidations  all  elothinn  will 
l)e  i)lain  and  unostentatious.  Man,  the 
more  dral)  of  the  two  sexes,  will  be  tlie 
first  to  have  his  clothes  refrtilated  by  war's 
ne<'essities.  .\  writer  in  the  New  York 
Kiciiiiiti  f'osl  remarks  that  ■"stout  gentle- 
men, whose  tailors  were  wont  to  flatten 
optdent  forms  into  a  semblance  of  slender- 
ness  l)y  double-breasted  stxles,  will  hence- 
forth ha\e  to  be  content  with  sintrle- 
breasted,  Chesterfieldian  cuts."  All  su- 
perHtious  Haps,  straps,  pockets,  and  lengths 
will  be  forbidden.  Indeed,  it  is  ])redieted 
that  "all  differences  between  the  man  who 
dresses  merely  to  clothe  his  nakedness  and 
him  who  dresses  to  fascinate  in  a  modest, 
manly  sort  of  way,"  will  be  wiped  out. 
While  men  are  sure  to  submit  without  a 
murmur,  this  will  not  be  so  much  from 
patriotism  as  from  "their  natural  di.sHke  of 
fussing  about  new  clothes. "  When  the  War 
Industries  Board  gets  to  women's  styles,  it 
is  predicted  that  the  storm-signals  will 
have  to  be  raised.  "Wise  in  its  day  and 
generation,"  the  Board  "approached  this 
problem  by  a  flank  movement."  It  will  be 
wiser  stiU  "  if  it  surreptitiously  gains  control 
of  the  style  creators  both  in  Paris  and  on 
this  side,  and  so  causes  fashions  to  be 
pronmlgated  which  will  result  in  econom- 
ical use  of  materials." 

The  program  w^ill  not  go  into  full  effect 
until  next  spring.  Restrictions  on  over- 
coats and  raincoats,  however,  will  be  im- 
jjosed  during  the  coming  fall.  Not  only 
will  overcoats  be  required  to  be  cut  short 
in  length,  but  they  will  be  made  along 
plain  and  simple  lines.  While  no  restric- 
tions will  be  placed  upon  the  number  of 
suits  or  the  number  of  pairs  of  shoes  which 
one  individual  may  buy,  it  is  believed  in 
Washingtcm,  according  to  the  New  York 
.S'(//(,  that  "the  effect  of  the  curtailment 
I)lan  and  the  severe  styles  which  are  in- 
troduced will  serve  to  influence  every  one 
to  purchas«>  only  such  clothing  as  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  ordinary  needs."  The  Hoard 
is  «'xiM>cted  to  urge  the  wearing  of  sack- 
coats  only  and  to  limit  their  style  to  ten 
models.  Prol'wiged  conferences  ha\e  been 
had  with  manufacturers  of  clothing  and 
shoes  and  represent!iti\ cs  of  tailors,  who 
gave  iiuiny  suggestions  for  sa\  ing  materials 
and  eliminating  fancy  and  needless  \arie- 
lies  in  I'ashioit.  The  program  for  re- 
stricting men's  clothing,  gi\  en  out  by  the 
Board,  is  as  follows: 

"Stick-suits  Inside  patch  or  bellows- 
pockets  of  cloth  eliminatt>d.  Only  on(> 
vent  in  skirl  of  a  coat,  that  to  ho  in  the 
cetiter.  Length  to  be  .'iO  inches,  based  on 
■ji  size  M'}  regular,  I4'  inch  grade  to  si/e, 
'  J  inch  to  be  iidd(>d  for  longs.  Only  three 
outside  pockets.  Fticings  not  to  exceed 
P  >  inches  in  width,  linished  at   the  bretisl. 

■  Wiiislcoats  Facings  not  to  exceed  1  '., 
inches  in  width  finished.  Woolen  doth 
used  in  the  front  to  be  ri'dtieeil,  incrtvisiiig 
the  ;imouiil  of  lining  ftibric  used. 

"Trousers  Side  and  back  straps  ;ind 
flai)s  eliiniualed.  Outlet  on  inseanis  of 
leg  not  to  exceed  ■''1  inch.  No  re(>n- 
foreemenl  with  wool  cloth. 


■  Light-weight  Overcoats — All  double- 
breasted  coats  eliminated.  Chesterfield 
models  only  to  be  made.  Such  coats 
not  to  exceed  43  inches  in  length,  based 
on  a  size  3(5  regidar.  '1  inch  grade  to 
size,  '2  inches  to  be  added  for  longs. 

■  Raincoats  —  Maximum  lengths,  48 
inches.  Maximum  width  of  collar,  33^ 
inches." 

The  order  as  to  shoes  concerns  thus  far 
the  shoes  of  women  and  children  onl>. 
Th(>  high  shoes  which  women  afft-i  ted 
when  their  skirts  were  shortened  are  hit. 
Ilereiifter,  m;it)ufiicturers  must  not  biild 
women's  shoes  more  than  eight  inches 
high  when  laces  are  u.sed,  while  buttoned 
sho<'S  sto|)  at  six  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
ground.  Overgaiters  an>  restricted  t^)  the 
eight  and  a  half-inch  h'vel.  Shoe  manu- 
fa<'turers  are  forbidden  to  i)urehase  or  use 
new  style  lasts.  All  shoes  are  to  be  re- 
stricted to  four  colors:  black,  white,  and 
two  shades  of  brown.  Leather  linings  an' 
discouraged.  Following  in  detail  is  the 
order,  which  applies  to  all  samples  made 
for  the  spring  season  of  1919  and  to  all 
shoes  cut  for  manufacture  on  or  after 
October  1,  1918. 

"  The  maximum  height  of  women's  .shoes, 
both  leather  and  fabric,  shall  not  exceed 
eight  inches  (measured  from  breast  of  heel 
at  side  to  center  of  top  at  side  of  finished 
shoes),  size  4B  to  be  the  base  measure. 

"The  maximum  height  of  masses'  shoes, 
size  1  ,'2.  .^hall  not  exceed  63^  inches  (meas- 
ured as  above). 

"The  maximum  height  of  children's 
shoes,  sizes  83^-11,  shall  not  exceed  six 
inches. 

"The  maximum  height  of  boys'  and 
youths'  shoes  shall  not  exceed  r)},4  inches. 

"The  maximum  height  of  infants'  shoes, 
sizes  4-S.  shall  not  exceed  5\4  inches. 

"The  maximum  height  of  button  shoes 
for  women  shall  not  exceed  6}-2  inches. 

"The  maximum  height  of  all  women's 
overgaitiTs  shall  not  exceed  eight  intdies, 
measured  from  breast  of  heel  at  side  to 
center  of  top  at  side. 

"The  maximum  height  of  misses'  over- 
gaiters shall  not  exceed  6H  inches  (mea- 
sured as  above). 

"All  shoes,  both  leather  and  fabric,  shall 
be  restricted  to  black,  white,  and  two  colors 
of  tan  (the  two  colors  of  tan  to  be  dark 
brown  or  tan  and  a  medium  brown  or 
tan). 

"Patent  leather  shall  be  black  only. 
These  color  regulations  do  not  apply  to 
baby  shoes  mtule  of  fabrics. 

"Shoe-nuinufaeturers  shall  not,  for  the 
next  six  months,  introduce,  purchase,  or 
use  any  new  style  lasts.  The>-  may  re- 
plenish to  cover  wastage  or  to  meet  re- 
quirements on  present  lasts  now  in  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  shoes.  This  is  to  be 
effective  at  once.  By  new  style  lasts  is 
meant  tiny  lasts  which  hav(>  not  actually 
been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes  in 
the  past  season. 

"The  u.se  of  letither  as  a  quarter  lining  in 
oxfords  and  low  shoes  is  perntitted  only 
when  ii.st'd  in  skeleton  form  with  fabric. 
Letither  linings  will  lie  permitted  in  even- 
ing slippers  where  upi)ers  are  nmde  of 
fabrics.  We  tulvocate  the  u.se  of  fidl 
fabric  linings  for  low  shoes  whercM-r  pos- 
sible. 

"( 'tirlons  shall  be  made  of  either  all  w  hile 
or  grti\  ptiper  with  the  ex<-ei)tion  of  the 
front  Itibel  tind  the  front  tltinge,  which  may 
conform  with  the  color  tuid  i);iper  now  in 
use.  \o  bottom  coNcring,  trimming,  string- 
ing, Hy-sheets,  or  printed  lops  to  be  per- 
mitted on  <-arfons. 

"You  iirv  requested,  in  ,so  far  as  possible 
or  wherever  practicable,  (o  institute  the 
following  methods  of  conservation: 
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Are  You  the  Dupe 
of  a  Patriotrick? 


A  PATRIOTRIC.K  is  a  swindle  by  which  your  patriotism 
^  ^  is  twisted  to  serve  the  seHish  interests  of  another.  It 
usually  takes  the  form  of  a  spreading  rumor  that  a  certain  brand 
of  goods  is  owned  or  controlled  by  x\lien  l^nemies.  ivuc 
patriots  do  not  want  to  buy  such  goods  and  in  times  like  these 
a  lie  has  a  thousand  lives  and  travels  on  broad,  fleet  wings.  The 
patriotrick  is  not  a  new  trick.  Dozens  of  loyal  American, 
French  and  British  firms  suffered  from  it,  even  before  America 
entered  the  war. 

We  and  our  customers  are  victims  of  it  today.  We  can  no  longer 
ignore  the  fact  that  thousands  of  druggists  and  dentists  have  been  told, 
and  are  innocently  passing  along  the  story,  that  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  is 
an  Alien   Enemy  Product. 

The  story  is  untrue.  Its  only  possible  foundation  is  the  fact  that 
the  formula  for  Pebeco  u^as  originated  years  ago  in  the  laboratory  of  a 
Hamburg  scientist. 

Pebeco  has  been  made  in  New  York  City  since  1903.  Every  share 
of  Lehn  &  Fink  stock  and  every  dollar's  worth  of  bonds  are  owned  by 
American  citizens. 

Not  one  dollar  from  the  sale  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  finds  its  way 
to  any  alien  enemy  or  any  alien  interests.  Sole  license  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Pebeco  has  been  granted  to  Lehn  &  Fink  by  the  United 
States  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

All  the  officers  and  directors  of  Lehn  &  Fink  are  American  citi- 
zens, and  only  American  capital  is  used.  Lehn  &  Fink  is  not  subsi- 
dized by  or  connected  with  any  other  concern,   American    or    Foreign. 

Don't  be  the  dupe  of  the  patriotrickster. 

Pebeco   Tooth  Paste  is  for  sale  by  all  druggists 
Manufactured  by  LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc.,  120  William  Street,  New  York 

Under  sole  license  granted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
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Never  mind  what  the  old   home  was   BUILT  of  —  you   can 

PUT  A  CYPRESS  SLEEPING  PORCH  ON  IT 

and  by  this  use  of  "The  Wood  Eternal"  enhance  your  property  value  by  a  touch  of 
modern  art,  and  guarantee  the  health  and  add  to  the  joys  of  your  family  by  adopting 
this  vital  doctrine  of  modern  hygiene,  without  injury  to  the  sentiment  of  the  old  place 
andata  cost  you'd  hardlynotice.  We  have  sixspecial  designs.  Yourson  request,  FREE. 

DO  You  LrvE  Here?      Or  Does  This  Fit  Better?      Or  This  Classic  Loggia? 

Cut  two  extra  windows 
on  the  first  floor,  put 
in  diamond  pane?  (in 
Cypress  sash)  and  you'll 
shortly     produce     this, 

•     •:   r    ''  THAT  VOL.  35 


You  know  that  style 
of  bow  window  — 
with  a  tin  roof  and  a 
railing — but  not  big 
enough  to  get  out  on? 

GET  VOL.  35.  FREE 


How  this  chaste  yet  rich 
entrance  would  embellish 
the  old  brick  homestead  (or 
the  wooden  one)!  Every  stick 
of  it  Cypres.s— of  course. 

IT'S    IN    VOLUME   35 


and  see  just  what  to 
do  to  fix  it  up  like  this. 


and  you'll  find  Full  Detail 
Plans  and  Specifications. 


with  Specifications  and 
Full  Working  Drawings. 


ABOVE  ARE  BUT  THREE  OF  THE  SIX  THAT  ARE  FREE 

in  tlie  inter7iatio7Lally  famous  (fact)  Vol.  35  of  the  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY— 
the  Authoritative  and  Indispensable  Reference  Work  for  all  well-ordered  Home 
Builders.  The  plans  and  specifications  are  ample  for  any  carpenter  to  build  from — 
or  for  you  if  you  can  swing  a  hammer  and  take  a  day  or  two  off.  Balcony  designs  for 
any  style  of  structure.  All  were  designed  to  our  order  by  eminent  architects — none 
is  for  sale  in  any  form — all  are  yours  vdth  our  compliments.  "WRITE  TONIGHT." 
OutofDoor  Time  Now— Better  Also  Ask  For  Vol.  28— Cypress  Trellises  &  Ardors— 20  Designs 


When  planDini;  a  Mansion,  a  Luntialow.  a  Farm,    a  SleepInK-Porcli  or  just  a  Fence, 


ember—"  With  Cypress  you  Build  but  Once," 


LLt  our  "ALL-KOUNU  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  help  YOU.  Oui- entire  resources  are  at  your  service  with  Reliable  Counsel. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION 

1223  Hibernia  Bank  Bids.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  1223  Heard  National  Bank  BIdg..  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

INSIST  ON  TKAUK-MARKKU  CYPRESS  AT  YOUK  LUMBER  DEALER'S.    IF  HE  HASN'T  IT.  LET  US  KNOW. 


Ki.r  30  years  we  liave  been  payinp;  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  witji  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
whicli  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
pers<>n:tl  investiintion.  Plense  a^k  U>r  Loan  I<i«l  No. 
77.    J:25rerliri(ale8QlI>fpositulBo(or?n' 


PERKINS  S- CO.  Lawrence  Kahs 


INFL.UKNCK  OF  THIi  IVIIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  I'liiil  Dubois,  1^1. 1),   l^iiio.  ("loth,  G4  pafrcs.    6()cents. 
FUNK  &.  \VA(iNALLS   COMPANY,  Piihs.,  NEW  YORK 


Plllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll| 

I  Investments  | 

=  Protected  By  = 

I  American   Cities  | 

=  Municipal  Bonds  are  selected  by  ^ 

^  Savings   Kanks,  Insurance   Companies,  S 

S  Trustix-s  and  VVLSK   investors   because  = 

=  uncertainly  and    risk    arc    eliminated.  S 

=  Why  do   YOU  not  profit  by- their  ex-  = 

=  ample  and   invest  in  Municii)al  Bonds  S 

=  of  li-ading  cities  ?  = 

=  Municipal    Bonds  arc   free  from  = 

=  the  I'l-deral    Income  Tax  and    may  be  S 

S  liad  in  Jk.o,  $500  and  Jiooo  denomina-  = 

ss  tions,  yielding  from  4  >i%  to  6%.  = 


We  Specialize  in 

Government  Bonds 

ALL    ISSUES 


=  Srnd  for  booklets  "Bonds  As  Safe  As  Our 

=  Cities"  and  "A  Nation  at  War — Us  Fi- 

=  nancial  Needs."     Address  Dept.  L-6. 

I  W'l^'an^  R.fQmpton  (0. 

—  Government   and   Municipal  Bond* 

S  "Over  a  (.^uartfr  Century  in  Thi\  Hw.inew"          = 

=  NKWYORK                                    ST.I.OIIS        = 

=  14  Wall  Street                               408  Olive  Sited     = 

=  CIIICAGO                       CINCINNATI           = 

S  105  St..  1,3  Salle  St.          n05  Union  Trust  Hldn      = 

=  PITTSBURGH:   Farmers  Bank  Buildint;.         = 

^llllllllllllllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllll 


BONDS  LEGAL 


for 

N.  Y.  State  and  Massachusetts 

Savings  Banks 

Also  suitable  for  Trust  Funds 

For  the  convenience  of  invest- 
ors we  have  combined  in  booklet 
form  the  official  lists  of  Bonds 
Legal  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, which  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

Ask  for  Bonds  Legal  D-70 

The  National  City 
Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
Correspondent  Offices  in  24  Cities 

BonJM         Short    Term  Notes        Acceptartce* 


"1.  To  use  economical  cutting  pattoijns. 

"2.  To  cooperate  with  retailers  and 
wliolesalers  to  restrict  the  return  of  mer- 
cliandisc. 

"3.  To  reduce  the  number  of  new  boot 
samples  for  women  to  be  made  for  spring 
season  of  1919. 

"4.  To  discourage  the  purchase  or  order 
of  unnecessary  sample  pai.\s  ot  shoes  for 
future  buying. 

".">.  To  encourage  the  sale  of  low  cut  and 
low  effects." 

Note  has  already  be(»n  made  in  this 
(h'partment  of  the  French  plan  to  tax  all 
suits  of  clothes  costing  more  than  SoO. 
Meanwhile,  in  Cxermany  only  two  suits  for 
men  have  become  the  oihcial  \  iew  of  the 
I)roper  extent  of  a  man's  wardrobe  in 
war-times.  German  authorities  are  faced 
with  the  task  of  providing  a  million  suits 
for  munition-makers  and  other  war- 
Avorkers.  A  former  scheme  by  which  the 
German  people  were  asked  to  surrender 
voluntarily  their  superfluous  suits  "failed 
mis(>rably,"  according  to  an  Amsterdam 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  proceed  to  compulsion.  The 
official  intention,  apparently,  is  to  reduce 
all  men  to  a  socialistic  equality  by  allowing 
them  only  two  suits  each,  one  for  working 
days  and  one  for  Sundays. 

HIGHER  RATES  AND  NET  RAILROAD 
REVENUE 

While  the  higher  rates  allowed  for  pas- 
senger and  freight  traffic  will  result  in 
increases  running  to  high  figures,  these 
gains  may  be  reduced  by  certain  restrictive 
effects  on  traffic.  After  that  there  will 
remain  as  a  graver  question  the  degree  to 
which  these  gains  will  be  absorbed  by 
higher  costs  of  operation.  Officers  of  most 
companies  have  made  estimates  of  the 
additional  revenue  to  result  from  higher 
rates  and  of  the  increase  in  their  expenses 
following  the  big  wage-increase  and  th(> 
higher  prices  for  nearly  everything  entering 
into  operation,  but  a  number  of  them  ari> 
reported  by  The  Wdll  iStrcet  Journal  as 
saying  frankly  that  they  "ha\e  been  un- 
able to  determine  whether  the  additional 
revenues  will  cover  the  additional  ex- 
penses." It  appears  that  railroads  carrying 
a  large  proportion  of  jiigh-class  freight  and 
coal  roads  with  short  hauls  will  show  the 
highest  ratios  of  gain  in  freight  earnings. 
On  coal  and  coke,  rates  up  to  49  cents  a 
ton  are  to  bo  increased  15  cents,  that  is, 
30  per  cent,  or  more.  Between  50  and  99 
cents  the  increase  is  20  cents,  or  from  40 
to  20  per  cent.;  and  between  $1  and  ."J1..99, 
the  increase  is  30  cents,  or  from  30  per 
cent,  to  approximately  15  per  cent.  On 
grain  the  increase  is  to  bo  25  per  cent.,  but 
not  more  than  six  cents  per  100  pounds. 
The  writer  adds: 

"Passenger  rates,  other  than  commuta- 
tion, soldiers'  and  .sailors'  personally  paitl 
fares,  and  c<'rtain  other  sp<H'ial  rat<3S,  are 
to  be  raised  to  thr(>e  cents  a  mile.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  und  the  regular  Pullman  fare, 
])asseng.>rs  in  standard  sleeping-  or  parlor- 
(!ars  must  pay  a  penalty  of  10-, s  per  cent, 
of  the  ordinary  train-fare  for  their  luxuri- 
ous tastes.  (\)iniiuiters  are  to  pay  an 
ad\ance  of  10  ])er  ci-nt.  The  only  reduc- 
tion made  by  the  order  is  to  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  nurses  traveling  in  uniform  at  their 
own  expense,  but  not  on  short  leave  from 
camps  or  ships. 

"Tentative  estimates  indicate  that  the 
New  York  ('(>ntral  will  get  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  .<.")5,0(K),0()()  additional  revenue 
from  these  ;ui\anc«s,  of  which  iwrhaps 
.1i;21,(K)0,()(K)  or  .S22,(MK),()(K)  will  come  from 
pa.ss(>ngcr  husiiicss.  Tliis  road  operates  in 
four  two-cent  Stat»'s  and  also  is  hmited  by 
chart(>r  provision  to  two  cents  a  mile 
hetween    .\lhanv    and    Buffah).      In    these 
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territories  it  will,  therefore,  put  in  force 
a  50  per  cent,  increase  in  the  ordinary 
fare,  while  the  additional  increase  (lO^a 
per  cent,  of  the  increasi'd  normal  farej  will 
apply  to  the  large  part  of  its  business 
carried  in  Pulhnan  equii)ment.  It  would 
appear  that  this  road's  increase  in  total 
passenger  revenue  would  be  about  40  per 
"cent,  if  the  same  tratlfic;  is  carried  as  in 
1917.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
a  reduction  in  travel  caused  by  tho  higher 
fares,  but  how  much  this  \nli  be  nobody 
knows. 

"New  Haven  Avill  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries  of  the  passenger-fare 
advance,  but  the  percentage  of  increase 
due  to  this  order  will  probably  not  be  as 
high  as  for  some  other  roads.  Of  the 
!)2,0()(),(K)0  })assengers  carried  b\-  the  New 
Haven  in  1917,  lt)..")()0.»)()()  w -re  com- 
muters. Xew  Kngland  roads,  furthermore, 
were  granted  certain  liigher  fares  two  years 
ago  and  a  general  increase  earl.\-  this  year. 
Still  the  Xew  Haven  should  get  upward  of 
•SIO.OOO.OOO  a  year  out  of  Mr.  McAdoos 
passenger-fare  order,  not  including  the 
surcharge  on  Pullman  lousiness.  The 
freight-rate  increases  allowed  early  this 
year  mean  .several  millions  a  year  to  the 
Xew  Haven,  so  that,  allowing  for  only  l."> 
per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  increase  in  its  coal- 
rates,  it  should  get  anotiu'r  .SiO,0()0.()()() 
out  of  freight  charges,  making  upward  of 
$20,000,000  gain  in  all  gross  and  bringing 
the  .IStJ.OOO.OOl)  gross  of  last  vear  well 
above  the  SIOO.OOO.OOO  mark. 

"Erie  will  get  something  like  the  same 
total  increase  in  gross,  of  which  S2.700,000 
will  be  from  passengers.  This  is  a  gain  of 
about  38  per  cent.  Krie's  coal  business  is 
e.xpected  to  vield  $4,")00,0()0  more  than  last 
>ear,  and  the  balance  of  the  $20,00t).()()0 
will  be  from  other  comnioilities  and 
merchandise. 

"Peiuisylvania  Railroad  officers  put  the 
increase  in  passenger  revenue  at  not 
more  than  $8.0()0.0()().  or  al)out  1")  j)er 
cent,  of  the  S^iJ.OOO.OOO  for  1917.  This 
estimate  looks  low  in  comparison  with 
what  other  roads  anticipate.  They  at- 
tempt no  estimate  of  inci-ease  in  freight 
revenue.  If  they  average  20  per  cent.,  the 
gain  here  would  be  $35,000,000,  making, 
with  the  passenger  gain,  a  total  increase  in 
revenues  of  $43,000,000.  Against  this,  the 
road  estimates  its  increase  in  pay-rolls  at 
$24,lo0,000,  using  Secretary  Lane's  aver- 
age of  $150  per  man,  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania people  believe  is  too  low.  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  j)roper  uses  about 
9,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year,  which,  at 
fifty  cents  more  per  ton.  would  add  $4,000,- 
00()  to  operating  expenses.  But  steel  rails 
are  now  $40  a  ton,  against  $30  to  $32  a  ton 
last  year,  while  the  increase  in  other  lines 
of  steel  used  in  maintenance  work  lias  been 
proportionately   much   greater. 

"Philadelphia  &  Reading  officers  put  the 
increase  in  passenger  revenue  at  the  sur- 
prizingly  low  figure  of  $100,000  and  the 
additional  freight  revenue  at  $9,000,000. 
They  e.xpect  their  operating  expenses,  in- 
cluding wages,  coal,  and  materials,  to  run 
$7,000,000  above  1917  figures. 

"Railroad  men  discu.ss  the  wage  ad- 
justment guardedly  or  not  at  all,  but  some 
of  them  have  poyited  out  that  a  good  man.\- 
alterations  are  likely  to  be  made  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  which  will  swell  th(^ 
total  increase  for  all  the  roads  well  above 
$300,000,000,  perhaps  to  $350,000,000." 

MAN-POWER  LOSSES  AMONG  THE 
BELLIGERENTS 

Statistics  compiled  in  London  and 
recently  made  public  here  show  that  the 
drain  of  man-power  due  to  the  fall  in  the 
number  of  births  and  to  losses  through 
sickness  and  underfeeding  have  been  felt 
during  the  war  more  severely  by  the 
('entral  Powers  than  by  the  peoples  of  the 
Entente  these  losses  being,  of  course,  quite 
independent  of  losses  of  men  engaged  in 
military  operations.  While  the  annual 
prewar  gain  of  population  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Hungary  has  given  place  to  a 


Cool,  Free,  Easy 


No  chafing,  no  binding,  no  annoyance.  Com- 
bines the  best  comfort  features  of  two-piece  and 
union  suits,  without  the  disadvantages  of  either. 
The  fullness  or  natural  blouse,  confined  above 
the  belt  by  the  snug  waistband,  gives  freely 
with  every  bodily  movement,  without  the 
slightest  strain  anywhere. 

The  seat  and  crotch  are  made  exactly  like  your 
trousers — absolutely  closed.  No  back  split  to 
open,  bunch  up  and  annoy.  No  drop-seat  to 
sag  open.  No  button  in  the  crotch  to  pinch  or 
come  off.  The  two  buttons  down  the  side  of 
one  leg  are  visible  to  the  eye,  easy  to  adjust. 
As  they  bear  no  strain,  they  won't  come  off. 
This  side  opening  allows  a  broad  sweep  clearly 
across  the  back. 

Rockinchair  is  designed  like  your  clothes  —  to 
fit  perfectly.  A  model  to  fit  every  figure. 
Regular,  Tall  Slim  and  Short  Stout.  And  to 
suit  every  purse. 

It  is  surely  worth  trying.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
it,  write  us.  ' 


Blouse  affords 
unusual 
freedom 
of  action 


Henderson  &  Ervin 

Norwalk,   Conn. 

NEW  YORK:   846  Broadway 

CHICAGO  :   424  S.  Wells  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    122.132  Battery  Street 


ROCKJNCHAIR 


Athletic  Underwear  for  Men  <&  Boys 

Ndfiondl  Uniknmr  Standards  'Rockmltiir'IbiWdrm  lU-dtJicr.DwlM'/jr  Cold  Wciilier 


Not  One  Dollar  Lost  on  a  Danforth 
Farm  Mortgage  in  Sixty  Years 

No  Investor  has  ever  foreclosed  a  Mortgage,  taken 
a  foot  of  land  or  lost  a  dollar  on  a  DANFORTH 
FARM   MORTGAGE. 

For  further  information  regarding  our  Farm  Loans 
and  Bonds,  write  for  Booklet  and  Investors  List 
No.  50. 

AGDanforth&(b 


BANKERS 
W.\SHINGTON 


Founded  A.D.  1858 
ILLINOIS 


How  to  Get  On 

Save.    Invest. 

Invest  while  you  .save. 

Adopt  the  Partial  Payment  Plan  as  an  inte- 
;ral  part  of  your  personal  tinaiu-ial  program. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-ii 
"The  Partial  Payment  Plan" 

John  Muir  S  Co. 

^^  SPECIALISTS   IN  *^ 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

.Mfmhrrs  Nriv  York  .StocU  Exchange 


6%FarmMort^a^es 
A   Patriotic   Invest ment 

A  C,RI('l!LTUKE  must  ho  financed  if  food  i)r()dii<- 
•'*•  lion  is  not  to  t)c  retarded.  Our  Farm  MortKages 
ami  Real  Estate  Bonds  are  patriotic,  profitable  and 
dependable  investments.  Write  for  descriptive 
paiupblet  "A"  and  current  otTerings. 
Driiominations  $100  and  up 
E.  J.   l,AM>l:iI   ic    (  <>.  (irunll    Korka 

Capital  mill  Surplus  »-.'.IM».(l(ll> >oitli   l>al.ula 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

liy  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 
A  liandy  book  for  office  or  home  which  answers  simply  and 
practically  all  puzzling  grammar  questions.  By  mail,  g  j  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALI.S  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


MORTGAGE  JOtHlliO 

DENOMINATIONS*100,'500*1000. 


Bonds  are  secured  by  first  mort- 

gages  on  improved  farms  in  the  best 

agricultural  sections  of  Oklahoma. 

We   have     loaned   over    $3,000,000.00 

without  a  cent  of  loss  to  any  investor. 

Bonds   mature  in  2.  3.  and   ,s  years  and 

can  be  had  in  denominations  of  lioo. 00. 

S.soo.oo  and    j  1000. 00 — interest   payable 

semi-annually. 

AIJRELIUS-SWANSON   CO.,  Inc. 

.A.^set.^  wer   $400,000.00 
31  State  National  Bank  Building 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 


Till'  Liwrary  DiiiiM  for  Jiiiw  -'*>.    1^18 


serious  loss,  the  peoples  of  the  Entente  have 
suffered  only  a  \ery  small  iliiniuution.  It 
appears  that  Great  Britain's  total  popula- 
tion thus  far  has  n'tiuiinetl  al)out  what  it 
was,  gains  balancing  losses.  As  the  war 
goes  on  tliis  disparity  in  losses  hftwt-en 
the  Central  Powers  and  the  people  fighting 
them  is  lik«ly  to  increase.  Shtmld  the  war 
go  on  into  ne.xt  year  the  pojjulation  of  the 
CJerman  Empir(^,  "on  which  n'liance  was 
I)lac«'d  for  the  enlargenu-nt  of  Uerinany's 
l)rosperity  and  industry  and  for  repairing 
the  injury  to  trade  and  commerce  after 
tlie  war,  will  have  lost  10  per  cent,  of  its 
numbers  aiul  a  still  greater  proportion  of 
its  industrial  strength,"  says  a  statement 
cDiiipiled  in  |jt)ndon  for  the  Associated 
I'ress.  The  (iernum  Empire,  which  in 
•June,  191i),  should  have  had  seventy-two 
millions  of  jn-ople,  at  that  time  will  have 
no  more  tiian  sixty-four  and  a  half  millions. 
(Jermany  as  a  whole  will  h&xa  5  per  cent, 
hss  jjojjulation  than  when  the  war  began. 
Tlu;  statement  proceeds; 

"Of    (hose    that    have    been    killed    the 


greater  number  were  men  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  energy,  whom  Germany  could 
least  spare.  By  deaths  in  the  battle-zone 
the  Gernuvn  p]mpire  has  lost  at  least  three 
million  men.  The  birth-rate  has  sunk  to 
such  a  figure  tluit  by  next  year  the  nujul)er 
of  births  will  have  fallen  short  of  what  thi-y 
would  liave  hci-n  had  there  be<'n  no  war 
by  thi'ee  and  a  third  million  of  children. 

"In  the  same  |)eriud  the  aiuiual  numl)er 
of  deatlis  among  the  (brman  ci\i!ian  popu- 
jatictn  has,  owing  to  the  stress  and  anxiety 
of  the  war  and  owing  to  sickness  and  dis- 
ease, which  ha\'e  Ix-eu  aggravated  by  liard- 
shijjs  and  food-troubles,  increased  b_\  one 
million  over  tlie  nornial.  But  this  is  j)er- 
haps  to  be  regarded  mereh-  as  weeding 
a:id  no  great  l^iological  loss.  .Much  of  the 
jiiortality  among  childreu  and  among  the 
civilian  poi)ulati()u  as  a  whole  has  l)een 
causi'd  1)\  the  way  in  which  the  fo(jd-supply. 
of  (xermany  has  been  misnuinaged  in  the 
interests  of  tht-  landholders  and  of  the 
farming  class  and  to  the  rletriment  of  the 
poor.  The  landholders  and  farmers'  have 
l)ro_spered  while  tlie  j)oor  in  the  towns 
have  gone  short  of  bread  and  potatoes. 

"On    the    other    Jiand,    because    of    the 


liberal  separation  allowances  and  the  high 
wages,  the  \  ilai  conditions  of  the  working 
classes  in  Great  Britain  have  been  better 
since  the  war  ilia n  when  the  war  began. 
By  next  year  the  German  Empire  will  be 
7.()2.'),OOU  lower  in  population  than  it 
would  have  been  had  the  war  not  taken 
l)lace. 

"The  vitality  of  the  peoples  of  Austria 
and  of  llunt/ary  has  suffered  e\-en  more. 
This,  perhap.-;,  was  to  be  expected.  The 
I)eoples  of  Austria  will  be  11  per  cent, 
poorer  in  numbers  next  year  than  if  the 
war  had  n«'\<'r  taken  place.  They  will  1h> 
S  per  cent,  lower  in  nujid>er  than  they 
were  in  H)14.  Hungary  will  be  still  worse 
(jft".  It  will  have  a  poindation  9  per  cent, 
lower  than  hefore  tile  war,  and  13  per  cent, 
lower  than  if  there  had  been  no  war.  As 
the  war  continues  so  will  thes*-  los.'^s 
inerease. 

"Meanwhile,  despite  the  losses  wliieh 
England  has  sufTrred  in  the  war-zone,  the 
Briti>ii  poj)ulation  has  been  growing.  By 
the  middle  of  1919  this  population  will  be 
only  S  per  cent.  low«'r  than  it  would  have 
l)een  without  war.  Great  Britain  in  1919 
will  have  a  larger  po])ulation  than  in  1914." 


Tmvel  ciixl  l?c50i't  Directoty 


Sail  jUlV^ers 

of  Twii^ations; 


Cruise  the  magic  stretch  of  rugged  land  and  open  sea  that  marks  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  For  scenic  splendor, 
comfort,  rest  and  enjoyment  you  will  find  no  trip  to  equal  this— 

6  Day— 1600  Mile  Cruise 

between  Detroit  and  Duluth— via  Samia, 
the  Soo.  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  'William 

The  finest,  largest  steel  liners  on  freshwater  carry  you.  Part  of  a  day 
at  Duluth  and  Canada's  Twin  Cities— part  of  a  day  sailing  the  St.  Clair 
Flats— America's  Venice.  Delightful,  romantic,  keenly  interesting  and 
inspiring  days  and  nights,  cruising  twice  the  full  length  of  the  world's 
largest  lakes— Huron  and  Superior. 

Meals,  berth.  22  mile  trip  to  Kakabeka  Falls— the  North's  Niagara— and  a 
picnic  there,  evening  dances,  afternoon  teas,  etc.,  all  included  in  ticket. 

An  iili'jil  vacation — or  watcr-linls  in  your  land  journey  east  or  west.  Direct  rail 
connections  at  all  porta  en  route. 

Kor  information  and  cruise  folder  descriptive  of  this  cruise  and  the  Northern 
Navigation  60  mile  day  tiip  through  the  30,000  Islands  of  Georgian  Bay — write 

E.  W.  HOLTON,  General  Passenger  Agent.  Department  1 

NORTHERN  NAVIGATION  CO.,Sarnia,  Ontario 

—or  atk  your  local  ticket  a^nt  or  any  American  Express  Co.  Travel  Dept.  Office, 


GERMAN 
FRENCH 
LATIN 


DICTIONARIES 

1  hese  three  volumes  will  show  you 
how  to  find  the  English  cquivak'nts 
of  FRnch,Ci('rnian  andl^atin  word.s. 
.^Il(l,  vice  ver.sa,  how  t(j  fnui  the  I'rtiu  h,  (KTnian  or  Latin  t-qiiiva- 
Icnts  of  ICiiglish  words. 

How  to  Mpell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc.  How  to  conjugate  the  various 
loriMun  viihs.  How  to  translatr  AiuiTicun  coins,  wciulits  and  iiieasuros  into 
llicir  (iiTMian  <-r|uivalt-nt8,  etc..  and  vice  versa.  Tlicj  loiituin  lists  of  proper 
names.  mcj>;r.t|ilii.  .il  names,  and  various  other  vaUiahle  data. 

Casaell's  New 
German  Dictionary 

German-Englith 

and  English-German 

(Two  Vocabularies) 


Cassell's  New 
French  Dictionary 

French-EnRliih 
and  English-French 

(Two  N'ocabularies) 


Cassell's 
Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English 
and  English-Latin 

(Two  Vocabularies) 


Cloth.  $l.fo  per  vvlumr:  •.villi  Viilent  'I'huml'  NoUh  Index,  .^o  cents  extra,  or  Full 

Flexihle  Lfiilher.  (Iclil  liJi^r^.  lUhle  I'liper  Or  Luxe  Eililit'n.  Indexed.  Ss.no. 

U  he  Liilin  Dn  liDnory  t.\  tint  made  tit'  in  i'ltU  I.calhrr  hinding.) 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co..  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Safeguard 

your  money  whenever 
you  travel — on  your 
vacation  and  motor 
trips,  business  or  plea- 
sure.    Carry 

Hinericau  leipress 
^Travelers  dbequcs 

Sold  in  denominations  of 
$10     $20     $50     $100     $200 

Ask  for  them  at 

American  Express  Offices 

or  at  Banks 


Parisians  Out-of-Doors 

r.y  F.  Hcikilcy  Smith.  A  delishtfiil  book 
ol  rccicaiiiiu  outdoors  as  enjoyed  by  the 
people  in  and  aiound  Paris.  Numerous 
illustrations.     12mo.  cloth.  $1.50. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 

PANAMA 

AND    WHAT    IT   MEANS 

By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  rovoring  rvery  pliost*  of  everylhiin 
ConiieoU><l\viththegrt*nt(*anal.fri^inanKnglishmaa'a 
point  of  view.    Beautifully  uiitl  jtrofusely  tllu^trkCed. 

"Tin*  men.  tlie  iiiarliintMT.  the  aoroiiiplished 
Work,  will  he  sharply  defined  and  rt'al  U»  hiin  wlio 
reads  Ih.*  story." — the  Srientlfie  American,  N.  \. 

Large  f2mo,  cloth,  $  1 .75  net:  by  mail,  $i  .85. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York.  N.Y. 


Classified    Colunins 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


P.A.TE.\ TS  TH.AT  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Highest  references.  Best  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  K.  ("olcman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 


W.WTKIl  iniv.VS.  -  Wiile  for  list  ol  p.itcnt 
hiiyirs.  What  to  Invent  with  l-ist  ol  Invtii- 
tions  Wanted,  and  |l,U0U,U0Oin  pii/es  ol- 
U-Kil.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  lo 
patentability.  Our  four  Guide  books  Iree. 
Patents  advertised  free.  \'ictor  J.  Kvans 
&  Co..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  U.  C. 


VOliR  II)i:.\  WANTED.  Patent  Vour  In- 
vention. I'll  help  you  market  it.  .Vnd  tor  4 
fViv  books,  list  of  p.iteiit  buyers,  hundreds  ol 
ideas  wanted,  etc.  Advii-e  Iree.  Patents  ad- 
vertis«-d  Iriv.  KICII.Mtl)  II. OWEN,  Patent 
I-twyer,  45  Dwell  Bldg  .  Washingtiin,  I>.  C., 
or  2278-V  Woolworth  Uldg  .  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS    

THE  POOL  K11.I.EK 
.\  monthly,  red-hot.  64  page,  m.iga/ine. 
.'irtisiically  printed  and  tilled  with  vital  stuti 
that  makes  people  sit  up  and  take  notio-. 
It  makes  frauds,  fools,  hyixicrites  and  hum- 
bugs live  hard.  Send  25  cents  (stamps  not 
taken!  (or  the  current  issue  or  J  2.. SO  lor  the  pe- 
ricMliralawholeye.ir.  THE  l-tH)l,  KII.I.ER, 
P.O.  Drawer  li»02.  Washingtim.  D.  C. 


HELP   WANTED 

SUCCESSFUL  SECURITY  SALESMEN 
Earn  More  Money  than  professioniU  men. 
Out  co-oiH'ration  ensures  you:  suavss.  No 
trouble  to  secure  audience  with  securities  »v 
otter.  Only  ambitious,  capable  men  with 
executive  ability  wanleil.  This  is  opportu- 
nity lor  conscientious  ni.in  to  advance  (o 
position  ol  District  M.nuiger.  .\pplicants 
iinist  Ik-  over  ;tO  yeais  oUI.  willing  to  pr.we 
theii  worth  lor  iiosition  by  lust  oiK-rating  a.i 
salesmen  on  strictly  commis.sion  basis.  We 
shall  Im'  pleastHi  to  hear  Irom  any  man  able 
to  till  above  retiuirenients.  I.  \i.  NoU  &  Co., 
44  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SAVES  1  I.MK.  MON  EV,  l.,\Ht)K  Cost* 
k'SS  than  the  average  mistake.  I>lh  K.\V 
adds  with  si)eed  and  accuracy  ol  highest 
priced  machines.  .Also  directly  subtracts. 
Used  by  I'.  .S.  ('■overnnient.  International 
Harvester  Co.,  P.  &  O.  Ry  ,  business  and 
professional  men  everywhere.  Complete  for 
$25.00.  Handsome  desk  stand  free.  .Send 
no  money,  but  write  (or  20-day  fri-e  trial. 
RAY  CtJ.,  1927  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York. 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigate!. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

J'radcrs  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"C.  C.  H.,"  Peabody,  Mass. — "Kindly  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  the  word  .synapses  found  on  page 
382  of  Churciull's  novel,  A  Far  Country,'  and, 
also,  why  tlie  word  story  is  spelled  with  an  '  e '  and 
the  word  hojior  with  a  u'  in  an  American 
publication.  " 

(1)  Synapsis  is  "1.  A  stage  in  cell-divisiou 
characteriiied  by  the  massing  of  the  chromatin  at 
one  side  of  the  nucleus;  fusion  of  the  chromatin 
preparatory  to  garnet ogenesis;  mitap.sLs.  2.  The 
intertwining  of  tlie  dendron  of  a  nerve-cell  with 
tlie  body  or  dendron  of  another  coll."  (2) 
English  spelling  is  occasionally  found  in  American 
publications.  Such  are  the  spellings  that  you 
mention. 

"\V.  R.  C,  Jr.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Is  the 
word  appreciate  used  correctly  in  the  following 
sentence:  'The  meat  looks  very  good,  but^  1 
can  not  appreciate  it  as  I  haven't  any  appetite"?  " 

The  use  is  micommon  and  should  be  avoided. 
One  may  be  said  to  enjoy  food  rather  than  to 
appreciate  it  where  the  appetite  is  concerned. 

"P.  .T.  S.,"  Chariton,  la. — "Does  the  original 
word  from  which  the  English  word  baptize  is 
translated  mean  "to  sprinkle,'  or  does  it  mean  to 
immerse"'" 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Cireek  Lexicon  (p.  274) 
defines  baptizo  as  "to  dip  in  or  under  water." 

"F.  K.  S.,"  Pikeville,  Tenn.—"  (1)  What  are 
the  subject  and  object  of  the  infinitive  '  to  send ' 
in  the  following  sentence :  '  What  wondrous  love 
was  tliis,  that  cau.sed  the  Lord  of  Bliss  to  send 
such  wondrous  peace  to  my  soul? '  Could  it  have 
more  tlian  one  subject?  (2)  There  is  a  song 
entitled  Till  the  Sands  of  the  Desert  Grow 
Cold.'  What  change  of  temperature  does  night 
have  upon  the  desert?" 

(1)  The  infinitive  "to  send"  has  no  subject. 
Its  object  is  "peace."  (2)  In  every  part  of  the 
world,  deserts  included,  night  is  cooler  than  day, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  you  quote 
is  simply  "forever." 

".T.  H.  C,"  Baltimore,  Md. — "In  the  sentence: 
'We  are  proud  of  that  compliment,  but  not 
egoistic  enough  to  thuik  such  a  condition  could 
exist,'  is  the  word  ecjoistic  correct,  or  should  the 
word  egotistic  be  used?  What  is  the  difference  in 
the  general  meaning  of  these  two  words?  " 

The  word  egoistic  has  a  wider  scope  than 
egotistic,  but  it  includes  the  meatun^  of  that  word. 
Egotistic  is  defined  as  "Given  to,  proceeding  from, 
or  characterizetl  by  egotism,"  and  egotism  is  de- 
fined as  "The  habit  or  practise  of  thuiking  and 
talking  too  much  of  oneself,  or  the  spirit  which 
leads  to  this  practise;   self-exaltation." 

"R.  F.  L.,"  El  Paso,  Te.xas. — "What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  'Barcan'  in  Bryant's  poem 
'Thanatopsis,'  and  where  is  the  Barcan  Wilder- 
ness located?" 

Barca  is  a  district  in  North  Africa  occupied 
by  Italy,  and  Bryant's  allusion  is  probably  to 
the  adjacent  Libyan  Desert. 

"L.  A.  K.,  .Jr.,"  Crowley,  La. — "  (\)  Is  the 
writer,  Gouverneur  Morris,  related  to  the  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  of  the  American  Revolution?  (2) 
t^uote  the  latest  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion wliich  has  special  reference  to  the  Income 
Tax  Assessment.  (Sj  What  American  citizen 
bears  the  greatest  tax  on  his  income?  (4)  What 
is  the  Piatt  Amendment?  " 

(1)  The  author,  Gouverneur  Morris,  is  a  great- 
grandson  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  the  Revolu- 
tionary patriot.  (2)  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from 
whatever  sotirce  derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard  to 
any  census  or  enumeration"  (declared  in  force, 
February  2r,,  191.3).  (.3)  Probably  either  .lolm 
D.  Rockefeller  or  Andrew  Carnegie.  (4)  The 
Piatt  Amendment  was  an  appendix  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  Cuba,  ratified  Jime  12,  1901,  and  con- 
tamed  the  following  provisions:  Cuba  was  bovind 
not  to  incur  debts  beyond  her  means;  she  was  to 
continue  the  sanitary  administration  tmdertaken 
by  the  miUtary  government  of  intervention;  she 
was  to  lease  naval  stations  to  the  United  States; 
and  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  intervene,  if  necessary,  in  the  aflfairs  of  the 
island. 


Illustration  at  left  shows  part  of  a  *'Y  and  E" 

"Direct  Name"  Filing  System.    Used  in  more 

than  70,000  offices.     Above:    Counter-height 

Section  No.  846D1.  for  documents  and  cap-size  papers.    On© 

of  several  hundred  styles  in  oak.  mahogativ  and  steel. 


BEO,U  S.PAT.  OFr. 


More  than  furniture — a 
''Y-E'' System  is  an  IDEA 

WHEN  you  buy 
filing  equipment 
you  have  several  things 
in  mind  to  look  for — 
appearance,  easy  opera- 
tion, protection,  dura- 
bility— 

But  above  all  you  want  to  make 
youi-  records  quickly  accessible. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  equip- 
ment, but  of  plan.  It  is  the 
method  of  filing  that  will  make  your 
records  easy  to  find. 

With  a  "Y  and  E"  filing  system 
you  get  all  these  other  things — 
you  get  quality  that  remains  evi- 
dent after  years  of  use;  but  you 
get  also  a  filing  idea  so  worked 
out  in  the  form  of  guides  and 
folders  that  your  file  clerks  run  it 
like  a  machine,  with  accuracy  and 
with  speed. 

This  is  an  exclusive  "Y  and  E" 
feature,    made    available    to    you 

Send  for  our  literature  showing  the  4,000  "  Y  and  E  "  products  : 

Vertical  Filing  Systems       Efficiency  Desks  Shannon  Arch-File  Systems     Steel  Shelving  Systems 

Card  Index  Systems  Steel  Filing  Cabinets       "Safe  Files"  for  Blueprints         Machine  Accounting  Equipment 

Card  Record  Forms  Wood  Filing  Cabinets    Record  Filing  Safes  Transfer  Cases,  etc. 

VawmananpFrbe  M  FG.0. 

634  ST.  PAUL  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Branches  and  Agency  Stores  Elsewhere 

Makers  of  "Y  and  E"  Filing  Equipment  and  Office  Systems 

In  Canada:     The  Office  Specialty  Mf^.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newmarket,  Ontario 


through  our  ''Y  and  E" 
System  Planning  Ser- 
vice. 

For  nearly  fortyyears 
we  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  all  types  of 
businesses.  We  have 
been  studying  record-keeping  re- 
quirements, and  designing  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  them— have 
been  planning  form  cards,  indexing 
arrangements,  filing  equipment. 

All  the  benefit  of  this  experience 
is  yours  for  the  using,  without 
charge. 

Trained  representatives  of  our 
System  Planning  Service  cover  all 
parts  of  the  country,  specializing 
in  filing  and  indexing  ideas. 

Let  us  send  our  nearest  men  to 
see  you,  or  write  us  fully  about 
your  proposition,  stating  the  kind 
of  records  you  wish  to  keep  and 
the  approximate  quantity. 


THE  SEASONED  PUBLIC  SPEAKER  KNOWS 

what  great  assistance  he  can  get  from  apt  quotations.  Some  speakers  seem  to  carry  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  them. 
Truly  there  is  a  quotation  fitted  to  assist  you  over  any  speaking  situation.  It  only  remains  for  you  to  find  it.  Vcm  can 
find  it — quickly — easily — in 

"Hoyt's  Encyclopedia   of   Practical   Quotations" 

as  thousands  of  speakers  who  own  this  work  will  testily.      It  contains  more  tfian  30,000  quotations,  embracing  a  conipre 
hcnsive  field  of  subjects;  also  proverbs  from  English  and  foreign  languages,  Latin  law  terms,  etc.,  etc. 

"The  most   complete  and   useful   book  of  the  kind  ever  published." 
— Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  ex-.\mbassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 

Buckram  binding,  1,205  large  pages,  price  $6;  patent  thumb-index,  75  cents  extra.    Carriage  38  cents  additional. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    Publishers,    New   York   and    London 
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Harrison   Radiators    Increase   Motor   Flexibility 

Rolling  quietly,  easily  along  the  boulevard — racing  with 
eagle  speed  over  the  wide  country  side — darting  thru  the 
traffic  openings  on  the  crowded  city  streets. 

The  wider  range  of  speeds  a  car  is  capable  of,  the  more 
perfect  the  cooling  system  must  be. 

This  is  why  you  find  Harrison  Radiators  on  cars  whose  motors 
respond  so  easily,  quietly,  to  each  gentle  pressure  of  the  accelerator. 

Harrison  construction  embodies  all  the  requirements  of  a  cooling 
system— big  free  air  passages,  cool  easy  flowing  water  circulation, 
lightness  of  weight,  durability. 

You  will  always  observe  motor  flexibility  in  cars  equipped  with  a 


Peerless  "Loafing  Range"  and  "Sporting 
Range"  are  facilitated  by  the  perfect 
cooling  provided  b)f  Harrison  Radiators. 


Original  Hexagon  Cellular 

Radiator 

Harrison  Radiator  Corporation  Lockport,  New  York 
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